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APPENDIX 





TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 






Repeal of Election Laws. 





REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 11, 1898. 


Mr. TUCKER said: : 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 9th day of October, 1893, in closing the 
debate on the bill repealing certain statutes relating to elections, 


I spokeas follows: : 

“Mr. TUCKER. Mr. 5; , I do not rise to protract this 
debate. I have been interdicted by my physician from attempt- 
ing to speak to-day on accountof a very deep-seated cold. [ rise, 
sir, merely to ask, inasmuch as I have been for the past ten days 
someth of a target for our friends on the other side, permis- 
sion to some remarks in the Recor in reply to these gen- 
tlemen, as I can not make them at this time by voice and in per- 
son. I am especially anxious that this privilege shall be ac- 
corded me, because of the fact that the —— from Maine 
[Mr. BOUTELLE| has brought into this a matter 
which was exploded long ago, and about which I ht even 
as ill-informed a gentleman as he must have known cient to 
have deterred him from introducing here a charge against a 
gentleman in whom I have a very great interest. 

‘*T may say in ng, Mr. Speaker, that if the gentleman will 
refer to the o of Attorney-General » published in 
8 Cushing (Attorney-Generals’ Opinions), he will the opinion 
of the then ee of Virginia ratified by the then At- 
torney-General of the United States,asit was ratitied subsequently 
by Postmaster-General Holt. Mr. Speaker, I can not close this 
debate without congratulating this side of the House upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the inducements that have 

us to the conclusion that these laws must go, some de- 
siring it for one cause and some for another, we are a unit for 
their n. ause on the Democratic side. 

“ Nor can [fail to t-with pride to another fact, namely, that 
the constitutional laid down by this ouse 
has not been overturned by the other side, and the real issue. 
the question of whether the United States has any voters, has 
been scrupulously avoided by gentlemen. I am aware, sir, that 

have talked about the 
hich es the decision of aaiepoone 
w controverts Court in Reese’s 
case and in Cruikshank’s case, which declared that the United 
States Government has no voters, but that the voters of the 
country are the voters of the States. 

‘Upon that principle. upon that eternal rock, upon that judg- 
ment coming from the highest court of the United States, which 
is been charged with See present the matter to 


Pee ned co 
’ repealed because t - 
constitutional as well as ient. [Applause on Dene 


cratic side.} I now renew request for permission to print 
ouciiiiinicceieteansme tes os 
. “There was no. ” 


‘The above remarks in so far as they referred tothe gentle- |. 


man from Maine cess BOUTELLE] were called forth by the fol- 


lowing remarks of his previously made on the same day: 

‘And, as I have said, the young men bring us no hope, no en 
couragement. What have we here to-day? The most offensive 
and arrogant denial of the authority of the United States Govern 
mentever formulated intoa legislative measure, brought in here 
under the auspices of the young and talented member from \ ir- 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER]. And where do we find him standing in 
this new age? Do we find him on the mountain top with his fore- 
head toward the morning sun? 

‘Ah, Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that the gentleman comes 
here doubled unting his State-rights pedigree, and, instead 
of starting where his distinguished father left off in Congress 

earsafver the close of the rebellion, he has gone back to base 

is actions and his ideas of patriotism upon the doctrines enin- 
ciated in Virginia before the war. [had ho that the gentle 
man had at least unlearned as much as bis distinguished fathe: 
did, for I served with the Hon. John Randolph Tucker in twoor 
three Congresses of the United States, and in any one of them I 
would have been amazed to hear fall from his lips the expres- 
sions given forth here by his son. 

**T say, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman has gone back to begin 
where the fathers who were in rebellion began and not where 
they left-off. Perhaps he has been constrained by heredity, and 
we in the recorded history of our country that the gentle- 
man's distinguished progenitor, when attorney-general of the 
State of Virginia before the war,did entertain almost as radical 
State-rights ideas as the gentleman has expressed in thisdebate. 
It was he who, as atterney-general of Virginia, formulated that 
famous opinion in which he held that the State and local au- 
thoritiesof Virginia had the right tostop the United States mails 
u the highways and to sift out from them the New York 

bune and such other obnoxious political literature as the 
authorities of the State or a justice of the peace might think 
it undesirable to have circulated in that region. 

a ae that I have not the official text of the opinion here, 
but it will suffice for my pu to read from tiie CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 17, 1876, the concession of the then 
Representative from Virginia, Mr. John Randolph Tucker, as 
to'the substance of that opinion. When hisattention was called 
to this matter at first Mr. Tucker thought it must have been 
pendente bellum instead of ante bellum, and I have no doubt that 
leoking at it in 1876, it shocked even his own sense of the rela- 
tions of the State to the nation; but when reminded that the 
opinion had been given before the war, he said: 

“Mr. Tocksr. Then it was ante bellum. I am not to be misled in this de- 
bate. Ihave no objection to stating what it was. It was,in effect that 


— mail matter a citizen of a State could receive was a question for State 
aws.” 


In order to a more complete understanding of what the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] referred to in his mutilated 
quotation from the debate between Mr. Tucker and Mr. Blaine 
i insert the following, embracing the colloquy, or enough of it 
to show the point under discussion. 

Mr. Bhatwe. * * * I will to the gentleman, [ thank God not 
lawyer trained in the echedt tb was. "thank God [a — 


like the gentleman himself, who, as attorney-zeneral of the State of Vir- 
nia, gave an opinion that the localauthorities of that State might invade 


i the postmaster to cive up the contents of the 
mail. f thank God that I am not that kind of a over, Applause. ] 

Mr. Tucusn.* * * [ opinion to which t entleman from) 
Mainerefers, and it seems to tead of studying the laws of his coun- 
try the gentleman has beens ng up to see if he could not getpoints upon 
his ‘upon the Sad members upon this floor with which 
he might. andtaunt them when the orcasion arose. I really did not ex- 
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pert that that opinion would be referred to. I think it was made pendente 
0. 


Mr. BLAINE. No, it was before the war. 

Mr. TUCKER. Very well; it was a good opinion whenever it was given. 
(Laughter and ppplsuse.) 

Mr. BLAINE. e gentleman will please state what it was. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then it was ante bellum. Iam not to be misled in this de- 
bate. I have no opjection to sta what it was. It was in effect that what 
mail matter a citizen of a State could receive was aquestion for State laws. 
a eA > Woes That wasit, and the gentleman holds to it to this day, I un- 

erstand. 

Mr, TUCKER, I do hold to it to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. That the Post-Office Department can be interrupted in per- 
nie its duties by a country justice of the peace ina State; that was the 
o on. 

Mr. TUCKER. I hold to that opinion yet, and the gentleman shows that he 
is no constitutional lawyer when he does not recognize a distinction which 
isas old as the decisions of Judge Marshall, as far back as the case of Gibbons 
vs, Ogden, in which, and in other cases, it has been held that, between the 
commercial power of the Federal Government and the police power of the 
State, the margin and the distinction were as wide as the poles, and so wide 
that Thadsu even the undisciplined mind of the gentleman from Maine 
might bave seen it. [Laughter and applause. 

r, BLAINE. Where does the power of the General Government through 
the Post-Office Department end and the State power begin? 

Mr. TUCKER. I am glad to say that while there is an old adage that a 
child—and I believe that the adage goes a little further than that, oe 
I will not attribute the rest of it to the tleman from Maine—that a child 
may ask a wise man a greatmany questions that he can not answer, nor do 
Tattribute to myself the quality of wisdom, yet, if the gentleman will read 
for his delectation the great case of Brown vs. The State of ee, he will 
find the distinction as to when eens cease to be imports and me com- 
modities within State jurisdiction drawn with so_much nicety by Chief- 
Justice Marshall that Ju Taney, then at the bar and counsel in the case, 
dissented from it, although he afterward acceded to it as just and sound. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the gentleman treat post-office matter as ‘‘ goods?” 

Mr. Tucxmr. Ah, well. I did not know; but I thought, though the gen- 
tleman was no lawyer, he had probably read some books on logic; but I do 
not believe he is either a lawyer or logician. 

Mr. BLAINE. According to tue V’ standard, no. 


The John Brown raid occurred October 16, 1859. It was under- 
stood by the people of Virginia to bea proclaimed attempt to 
raise an insurrection among the ere against the whites. The 
postmaster at Falls Church, near Alexandria, Va., found certain 
papers coming to his office which he ni orb as incendiary in 
their nature and as calculated to incite insurrection among the 
negroes. He thereupon wrote to Governor Wise, then governor 
of Virginia, asking what his duty was under the State and Fed- 
eral laws as to the eee of such papers. Goyernor Wise re- 
ferred the matter to the then attorney-general of the State, Mr. 
oe for his opinion. The opinior given at that time was as 
follows: 


RICHMOND, VA., November 26, 1859. 


Sir: The guastten was submitted to me for an opinion as to the effect of 
the law of Virginia upon the distribution of niail matter where it is of an in- 
cendiary character. A ne per printed in the State of Ohio propagating 
abolition doctrines is sent @ person tes od) post-office in Virginia. 
What is the duty of the iter in the pre ? 

The law of Virginia (Codcof Virginia, chapter 193, section 24) vides that, 
“Ifa ter or deputy postmaster know that such book or writing ”’ 
(referring to such as advise or incite mappeee to rebel or make insurrection, 
or inculcating resistance to the — oO peony of masters in their slaves) 
“has been received at his office the he shall give notice ‘thereof 

shall ‘to the circumstances and have such book 
him that the person to 
wing its character, or agreed 
to jail. If iolaceder ant aa ty couiiaene 
person or deputy pos 
— this se he shall be — not Soe — é ; ila: 
section is 0 tory ry postmaster and a aster 
* wealth, and tt is his duty, upon aware a that such 
is ved at his to notify a justice of the fact, that 
he may take the prescribed in the section quoted. 

This State law is en constitutional, and does not, pro 
ered, conflict with the authority in the establishment of post-offices 

t-roads. This Federal power to it and carry mail matter does 
not carry With it the power topublish or circulate. Thislast is a great State 
and absolutely to be maintained, as a security to 
If the State had surrendered this power it 


ly consid- 


mail matter is a ques- 
Whether her regulation upon the 
, and no one can 
doors to cavil and obj 
Federal Government; but itis 
ees © Federal office he can 
perform the duties of 
to the law of the Common- 
the case su olds 
her- 


h 

to him and it 
against the 

it to 


a 
to oll ch unconstitutio: 


therefore, between the postal regulations of Congress 
it is because tno tor aor t have their true 
have trenched upon the reserved ts of the 


State. In such a caso the citizen, though a postmaster, must take care +, 
obey the legitimate authority, and will not be exempt from the penalty o; 
the State law by reason of any obligation topeform the duties of his Federa| 
office, which are made to invade the reserved jurisdiction of the State, in 
matters involving her safety and her peace. < 

It is eminently important that the provision of law in question should po. 
bf adhered to by all the postmasters in the State; and that justices, t, 
whose notice the matter may be peomest, should execute the law, wherever 
& proper case presents itself for decision. Ma 

ith highest respect, your obedient servant, 
J.R. TUCKER 

To the GOVERNOR. 


When the postmaster at Falls Church received this opinion he 
very naturally referred it to Mr. J. Holt, then Postmaster-Gen. 
eral of the United States, asking to be instructed as to his duty 
in the premises. That opinion, with the statutes of Virginia on 
the subject incorporated therein, is as follows: 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, December 5, 1959 


Srr: I am in receipt of your letter of the 2d instant in which, after refer 
ring to the opinion of the attorney-general of Virginia sustaining the con. 
stitutionality of the statute of that State denouncing under heavy penalties 
the circulation of books, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., tending to incite the 
slave population to insurrection, you ask to be instructed as to your duty in 
reference to such documents should they be received through the mails for 
distribution at the post-office of which you have charge. 

The statute alluded to is in the following words: 

“ Sgo. 23. If a free person write, or print, or cause to be written or printed 
any book or other thing with intent to advise or incite negroes in this State 
to rebel or make insurrection, or inculcating resistance to the richts of 
property of masters in their slaves, or if he shall with intent to aid the pur 
poses of any such book or writing knowingly circulate the same, he shall be 
confined in the penitentiary not less than one nor more than five years. 

* Sgo. 24. If a postmaster or or postmaster know that any such book 
or other writing has been received at his office in the mail, he shall give n 
tice thereof to some justice who shall inquire into the circumstances ani 
have such book or writing burned in his presence. And if it appears to him 
that the person to whom it was directed, subscribed therefor, knowing its 
character, or agreed to receive it for circulation to aid the purposes of abo- 
litionists, the justice shall commit such person to jail. 

“If any postmaster or deputy postmaster violate this section he shall be 
fined not gee mee bee “4 

The point raised by your inquiry is whether this statute is in conflict with 
the actof Congress regulating the administration of this Department which 
declared that “if any postmaster shall unlawfully detain in his office any 
letter, package, eee or newspaper with the intent to prevent the ar- 
rival and delivery of the same to the person or persons to whom such pack- 
age, letter, pamphlet, or newspaper may be addressed or directed, in the 
usual course of the transportion of the mail along the route, he shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding $500 and imprisoned for 
a term not exceeding six months, and shall, moreover, be forever there 
after incapable of holding the office of postmaster in the United States.” 

The question thus presented was fully decided by Attorney-General Cush- 

in the case of the Yazoo City post-office. (Opinion of Attorney-General, 
volume 8, page 489.) He there held thatastatute of Mississippiin all respects 
analogous to that of Virginia, as cited, was not inconsistent with the act of 
Congress quoted prescribing the duties of postmasters in regard to the de- 
livery of mail matter, and that the latter as good citizens were bound to 
yield obedience to such State laws. You are referred to the luminous dis 
cussion of the case, for the arguments urged by that distinguished civilian 
in the support of the conclusion at which he arrived. The judgment thus 
pronounced has been cheerfully acquiesced in by this Department, and is 
recognized as one of the guides of its administration. The authority of Vir 
inla to enact such a law rests upon that right of self-preservation which 
longs to every government and people, and which has never been sur- 
rendered, nor indeed can it be. One of the most solemn constitutional ob- 
ligations imposed upon the Federal Government is that of protecting the 
States t “insurrection ’’ and ‘‘domestic violence.”’ 

Of course none of its instrumentalities can be lawfully eeptoset in incit- 
ing even in the remotest degree to this very crime which involves in its 
train all others and with the se pene of which it is specially charged 
You must under the responsibilities resting upon you as an officer and as a 
citizen determine whether the books, | pens ow gg newspapers, etc., received 
by you for distribution are of the incendiary character described in the 
statute, and if Foo believe they are, then you are not only not oblig.) to de- 
liver them to those to whom they are addressed, but you are empowezed and 
required by your duty to the State of which you are a citizen to dispose of 
them in strict conformity to the provisions of the law referred to. ; 

The people of Virginia may not only forbid the introduction and dissemi- 
nation of such documents within their borders, but if brought there in the 
mails, they may by appropriate legal proceeding have themdestroyed. They 
have the same right to extinguish firebrands thus area hurled into the 
midst of their houses and altars that a man has to pluck the burning fuse 
from a bombshell which is about to explode at his feet. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Mr. CHARLES A, ORTON, 
Postmaster at Falls Church, Va. 


The opinion of Mr. Caleb Cushing, Attorney-General of the 
United States, referred to by Postmaster-General Holt in the 
above opinion, is such a masterly discussion of the whole subject 
that I feel it will not be useless to insertitin full. And I may 
add that at the time the opinion of the attorney-general of Vir- 
= ae given he had not seen the opinion of Attorney-Generel 

ushing: 


J. HOLT. 


YAZOO CITY POST-OFFICE CASE. 


A deputy postmaster or other officer of the United States is not required 

law to e, knowingly, the enforced agent or instrument of enemies 

of the public peace, to disseminate in their behalf, within the limits of any one 

of the States of the Union, printed matter, the design and tendency of which 
are to promote insurrection in such State. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL's OFFICE, March 2, 1557. 


Sir: Your communication of the 10th spaneny, Selosing @ letter of the 
Cincinnati Gazette Company, of Cincinnati, of State of Ohio, with - 
contents, making charges against the deputy postmaster of Yazoo City, 2 


ae 
Wie 


Sa ae 


-_ 








; 
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a 


tate of Mississippi, and also inclosing a letter of the deputy postmaster 
pee presents the following 


r at Yazoo City re of the Cincinnati 


®@ same contained 
produce disaffection, dis- 
of the State of Missis- 
ould constitute a peniten- 
Whereupon the Cincinnati 
t the removal of the deputy postmaster aforesaid 


in the case the inquiry whether the 
vr postmaster so to 


the rights and duties of the Postmas- 
ecessarily to the rights and duties of 


fused to deliver a cop 
for the alleged ;cause that 
y and object were to 


The postmaste 
Gazette to one A. Paterson, 
matter of which the tendenc 
order, and rebellion among the colored 
sippi; and that the delive: 
tiary crime according 
Gazette Company reques 
as for malfeasance in office. 

And you submit as a question of la 
Postmaster-General has authority to 
deliver mail matter in violation 0: 

This inquiry is, on the face of it, of 
ter-General only; but it also extends n 
deputy postmasters. 


awfully detain in 


e laws of that State. 


the laws of his S 


of July 2, 1836, section 32, provides: ‘‘ That if an 
office any letter, pack 
or newspaper with the intent to prevent the arrival and the d 
th whom such letter, package, pamphlet, 
directed, in the usual course of the trans- 
* he shall, on conviction 
priso ed for a term not 


master shall 
same to the person or 


y 
rtation Rt the mail along the route, 
ereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding 8500 and 
exceeding six months, and shali moreover be forever thereafter incapable of 
e office of postmaster in the United States.” 

On the other hand, the statutes of the Stateof Mississippi enact: “ That, if 
any white person circulates or puts forth any book, paper, magazine, or 
hlet, containing any sentiment, doctrine, advice, or innuendoes calcu- 
to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious disaffection amo 
the colored population, such /persons shall be im 
more than twelve nor less than three months, an 
ceeding $1,000 nor less than $100." 

And further, ‘That, if any 
or cause to be brought or circ 
bringing or circula’ 
or any pictorial representation, calcula 
opulation, etc., he shail be punished b; 
r any term not exceeding ten years.’ 


comparison of these res 

whether we have here positive 

and a lawof one of the United States. 
claimed the former must be executed in 
tion of the United States declares that * 
the United States which shall be madein pursuance thereo: 
made or which shall be made, under the authority of the Un 
be the supreme lawof the land; and the judges ine 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 


med for a term no 
fined in a stm not ex- 


rson shall kno ly bring 
ated within the State, or shall aid in the 
tion in manuscript or print, 
to produce disaffection amon 
onment in the peni- 


chinson’s Code, pages 


ting herein any com 


visions the prelimin 
between the constitu 
If we have, then it is 
te of the latter. The Constitu- 

‘Constitution and the laws of 
and all treaties 
ted States, shall 
State shall be bound 


Hence, as Chief-Justice Taney expresses it, ‘If the law of a State is in 
conflict with it, the law of Congress must prevail, and the State law cease to 
operate so far as this is re 
cense Cases, 5 Howard, page 
ition is more circumstantially stated 
those of the Uni 
terial collision, both 


eo to the law of the United States.’’—Zi- 


Mr. Justice Wood- 
States, and other 

in the exercise of 
provided by the Constitu- 
by the States and the people themselves as they 
ing the granting power, must recede.’’— Pas- 


553. 
vs. New Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodb. & Minot, page 


be aconstitutional one, and it be the true | 

duty of a deputy postmaster in the State of 
to deliver, and thus to circulate in the State, 
matters, which he knows to be inte: 
or rebellious disaffection amon 
d seem to follow that the law of 
t case. It would also seem 


try: “When their laws 
come in direct and m: 
wers Which belong to them, it is wisely 
f, and consequent) 
framed it, that the States, 
Cases,7 Howard, 
also the United Sta 


the act of Co 


State Mit wou 


presen 
eral ought so to instruct the Separy Sogemeeters: 
for it is the constitutional duty of the President of the Uni States, “to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed.”’ And it is likewise the dut 
head of department to see to the eareeae« the laws in a 


matters appertaining to the jurisdiction of his 


Examples of this occur in acts which, at one time or ano’ 
nm the Executive to perform tosecure the execution of 
e United States, and of the Federal laws touch 
crime or from service when obstruc 


the belief that the Postmaster-General has no 
a oa power to 


y in such a matter, you also 
of any discretion in the Postmaster-General to 


executive depart- 

tio ves 

lation of either of th 
Whilst intima 


your edecessors 
one in the time of 


graver questions of o 
tually determined fo 
t from time to time 
of all its employés? 
pprehension 

oes that which he o 
specially 


when the lighter ones are habi r him 
For does net the P Seek on oe 
tions for the io that by 


vertence, a postmas 
f his official duty ught Bato do, or 
instructed by th: 


that which he ought to do, is he not 

, the several 

well as in name, and as such su 
tabstains from 


Which it maltese of the chetue of 
it affirms the charge, and, 


ro legel effect of the 
7 States. It 


have er, 
t-offices post-roads.”’ That is 
thout providing for the 


power to the United States. 


to his ae 

pliedly judges 
malfeasance; 
by not remov- 
further, and to inquire into 


true the power is con- 


States design 


y State of the Union has power to enact laws for 





the suppression or prevention of insurrection within its borders, whether or 
the part of its citizens or of its subjects, and whether the latter be natives on 
foreigners, whether they be red men or black men of the subject races, or 
white men of the dominani race, deprived by law of or not as yet admitted 
to the condition of citizenship. Over all these, within itself, each State has 
and must have jurisdiction as regards the matter of insurrection or treason. 
To deny this would be to deny to the inhabitants of a State the power of 
self-preservation. Thatcan nct be denied. 

In constitutional language, it is a right inalienable and imprescriptable. 
No political society can effectively cede away the power of self-preserva- 
tion. If itshould undertake to do so in whatever explicitness of expression, 
such an act would be null and of no effect. Of course, it does not need to go 
into the inquiry whether the law of the State of Mississippi be constitu- 
tionally maintainable as a provision of police. It is that, but itismuch more. 
It is a law of self-conservation, in that category of those which lie at the 
foundation of all possible forms of human society. 

With these premises we have the main question very much simplified. It 
is this: Has a citizen of one of the United States plenary indisputable right 
to employ the functions and the offices of the Union as the means of enabling 
him to produce insurrection in another of the United States? Can the offi- 
cers of the Union lawfully lend its functions to the citizens of one of the 
States for the purpose of promoting insurrection in another State’? Taking 
the last of these questions first, it is obvious to say that, inasmuch as itisthe 
constitutional obligation of the United States to protect each of the States 
against ‘domestic violence,’’ and to make provision to * en insur- 
rection,” it can not be the right of the United States or any of its officers, 
and of course it can not be their duty, to promote, or be the instrument of 
promoting, insurrection in any part of the United States. 

As to the first question, likewise, it seems obvious to say that, as insurrec- 
tion in any one of the States is violation of law, not only so far as regards 
that State itself, but also as regards the United States, therefore no citizen 
of the Union can lawfully incite insurrection in any one of the States. Even 
as between foreign governments, it is contrary to natural right, or at least 
an act of international hostility, for the inhabitant of one country to seek to 
disturb the domestic peace of another. Combinations in one country for 
the purpose of producing, by whatever means, insurrection in another, un- 
less they be avowed acts of war, are, at any rate, acts of unjust aggression 
on the rights of independent states. 

Also such acts, reprehensible generally and of mischievous effect, are pe- 
culiarly unjust and criminal as between citizens of different States of the 
Union, bound together as we are by the most solemn engagements of recip- 
rocal respect of one another’s rights, mutual amity, and common support 
and defense. It would be preposterous to emepese that any citizen of the 
United States has lawful right todo thatwhich he is bound by law to pre- 
vent when attempted by any and all others,and monstrous to pretend that 
a citizen of one of the States has moral right to promote or commit insur- 
rection or domestic violence—that is, robbery, burglary, arson, rape, and 
murder—by wholesale in another of the States. 

These considerations, it seems to me, are decisive of the question of the 
true construction of the acts of Congress. Of thatit is impossible for me 
todoubt. Its enactment is that “if any tmaster shall unlawfully detain,” 
he shall be subject to fine, im onment, and disqualification. Then, if the 
thing be of lawful delivery, it can not be lawfully detained; while on the 
other hand it can not be unlawful to detain that which it is unlawfui to de- 
liver. Such is the plain language and the manifest import of the act of Con- 


gress. 

I do not mean to be understood that the word “unlawfully” of the act de- 
termines the case. On thecontrary, my conclusion would be the same though 
that word had not been here inserted. By employing it, indeed, the act ex- 
oy admits that there may be lawful cause of detention. But such law- 

cause would not the less exist although its existence were not expressly 
rec And of all conceivable causes of detention, there can be none 
more operative than treasonableness of character; for in every society the 
public safety is the supremest of laws. 

Nay, if instead of as admitting lawful causes of detention the act 
had undertaken to exclude them—if, for instance, it had in turn required the 
postmasters to circulate papers which, in tendency and purpose, are of 
character to incite insurrection in any of the States—still my conclusions 
would be the same. I should say that such a provision of law is a nullity, 
it is unconstitutional—not so by reason of conflict with any State law, but 
because inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution forbids insurrection; it im on Congress and the President the 
duty of suppressi insurrection; this obligation descends through Con- 
gress and the President to all the subordinate functionaries of the Union, 
civil and military, and any provision of an act of Congress requiring a Fed- 
eral func to be the mt or minister of insurrection in either of the 
States would violate, palpably, the positive letter and defeat one of the pri- 
mary objects of the nstitution. 

These, my conclusions, apply only tc newspapers, pamphlets, or other 
printed matter, the character of which is of public notoriety, or is necessa- 
rily brought to the knowledge of the tmaster by eer of transmission 
through the mails unsealed, and as to the nature of which hs can not plead 
ignorance. It is otherwise in tne case of letters, the contents of which he 
has no ordinary or public means to know, which he is presumed not to know, 
and which he has no business to —— into or challenge. Indeed, printed 

ublications are in one statute exclusively and in the other chiefly the ob- 

ect of the laws of re 

Other descriptions of printed matter exist, the transmission of which is 
not protected by law. I designedly pass over those, however, and confine 
myself to the specific description of matter, that which has for its object and 
tendency to promote insurrection in the other States. 

It is intimated in one of the documents before me that, tc permit a deputy 
postmaster to detain a newspaper because of its imputel unlawfulness, 
would be to erect him into a censor of the press. These are but words of 
rhetorical exaggeration. Public journals area necessary part of our social 
life, just as much as the steamboat, the railway train, or the telegraph. 
There is not the least reason to apprehend that we shall suffer ourselves to 
— ~ of them by the interposition of unlawful impediments to thetr 

ation. 

Every citizen of the United States has direct and efficacious means of 
guarding his rights inthis respect. With just cause of complaint for the de- 
tention of his newspaper at any post-office, he has remedy by action at law 
for damages, by indictment, and by representation to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral or the President. 

The suggestion in the present relation of apprehended impediment to the 
circulation of newspapers is but one of the forms of the argumentum ab in- 
convenienti, which is the least conclusive of the arguments of statutory con- 
struction. And the ar ent, weak in its nature, is yet weaker especially 
here, by reason of the fact that the right assumed is that of clandestinely or 
forcibly introducing foreign newspapers of seditious character—that is, for- 
eign agencies of insurrection—into the State of Mississippi. For in regard 
to municipal oe for the most part the several Pnitea States are 
foreign each to other, and the citizens of the State of Mississippi are 


nA wets ice ware t 
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taw, Chickasaw, and Creek Indians, and others are in a manner pupil goy. 
ernments, being the organized Territories in their progress of matur. 
towards the condition of States. 

Now, oaegomne of these Territories.should be occupied by persons disay. 
fected to Federal Government; suppose them to be [or the most part | 


present of convenience, than Mississippi wou citizens of the United States, suppose them to have a social polity, repu\, 
self, by intruded voters, . Moreover, there | lican only in name, butin fact a theocraticdespotism; suppose that oo. , t 
is here a balance of inconveniences. sons, in anticipation of future hostilities, are laboring to produce hos: j\. 
is venien that is, insurrectionary, movements among the frontier Indians. In x 
case are We knowingly to lend to those persons the use for such objects « 
mails of the United States? Is every deputy postmaster bound in law t 
culate, knowingly, proclamations of insurrection of theirs among tlic 
allpublicand private interests, a much lessin- | dians of the frontier territory? It would be absurd to say so. Every \ 
occurrence or even the danger of insurrection in inhabitant ef those Territories would cry shame on the Government 
‘ should so misconceive its duties; and all the world would say that it was | 
It may be unpleasant to some posterous to misconstrue, to such a conclusion, the letter of the act of 
promote insurrection in Mississippi. Nevertheless gress. 
accommodating a eaicenee And shall not the citizens of one of the States of the Union be held en)j 
right to protect 1 against domestic tled to the same security from attempt to promote insurrectian a 
the friendly coJperation, or at least the . them on the of their fellow-citizens of other States? 
We shall appreciate the The public law of Athens divided all other states into evdrevioi and exé 501°. 
consider a those with which she had engagements of mutualobligation, and those \ 
which she had not. As to the latter, she was under no constraint of aciio: 
= ~ ere everything was permissible. (Comp. Thucyd.. Lib. iil, c. 10 an 


). 

gan Such cal morality was loose enough; and the wiser faith of modern 
prod Europe that nations like men are subject in their common relation 

Would it, in thatcase be, the duty—would theGo to the rules of natural right, even though not having bound themselves | 
or the officers of the Unton to aid the that effect by solemn covenants. To reverse the Athenian doctrine ani 
machinations? To this general make rules of natural right less we. because confirmed by express 
ble answer. It would be the i compact, would accord as little with ethical or legal notions of heathen 
States—nay,of officer of each State—n: dom as of Christendom. No man possessed of right reason will think of do 

States—to resist todo dm his to this. Of course, no man will presume to say that, because he is a cit 
tions, for every citizen of the States is under engagement, of the United States, with its constitutio injunctions wpon his con 
, to uphold and maintain the Constitution. science, therefore he is privileged as the young covenanted public foe is 101 


or re 
In ee oane sees it is quite immaterial whether for- to insurrection in one of the States, and even to compel the Federal 
pts to prod comntat cf oxisertations $0 tasarrection oftlers to be his 


ve instruments in such violation of the Constitution 

hole, it seemsclear to me that a deputy postmaster or othor 

officer of the United States is not required by law to become knowingly the 
enforced agency or instrument of enemies of the public peace to disseminate 
in their , Within the limits of any one the States of the Union, 
Matter, the we and tendency of which are to promote imsurrec 

in such State. thus, the present case revolves itself in the first 

y question of unsettled facts. The question is 

of the ticular newspaper had for their tendency 

incite SSeapadiion in ths State of Mississippi. If they had 

it was neither the right nor the duty of the Government of the United 

to make itself the medium of dissemination, nor was that re- 

of its postmasters, either by the language or the spirit of the act of 


this fundamental preliminary question comes another preliminary 
SS a. rights of the person to Whom the newspaper was ad- 
ressed and of the penal obligations of the deputy postmaster of Yazoo City 
, the postmaster who is accused of wrong, and he, also, it would seen: 
to whom the act of imputed wrong was done, are citizens or residents of tho 
of ow and alike subject toits jurisdiction. If the latter party 
feels: ay nen ne the yaad ao ae violated by the deten- 
tion newspaper, power instit) proceedings for redress, 
} both civil and criminal, in the courts of their common State or of the United 
States. Thus, and thus only, can it be determined whether the contents of 
per detained were calculated and designed to incite insurrection 
and whether, in detaining it, the postmaster was guilty of derelic- 
duty or not and violation of the act of Congress. 
state of the case, therefore, there is,in my opinion, nothing 
of the D . The Postmaster-General may, in- 
, that, his judgment, the deputy tmaster has 
not erred; and he ato decide impliedly the char- 
matter detained, and 1 right or the legal wrong 
= can not determine = oe of private 
puty ew and to whom newspaper 
nor can he determine thequ the deputy postmaster 's 
whe on the side of the United States or of the State of Missis 
is but onelawful way to determine all that. Its determination 
to the courts of law of the proper Stateor Federal district. 
am, very respectfully, 
¢. CUSHING 


~_ pn en 
Mr. Cushing was then a Democrat and was Attorney-General 
| under Mr. Pierce. He was one of the United States counsel «p- 
by Gen. Grant’s Administration at the Geneva ar)iir- 
, and was nominated by Gen. Grant for the high position 0! 
Chief Justice of the United States. Mr. Holt was Postmaster- 
General in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet. He was afterwards made 
Judge-Advocate-General by President Lincoln with the rank of 
major-general. He was a strong su of Mr. Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministra and ‘prosecuted the assassins. If Mr 
Tucker’s nion needed support, surely the luminous opinions 
of Mr. Caleb Cushing and tmaster-General Holt should be 
sufficient for unprejudiced mind as to its sufficiency and 
legality. Tauaange of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. bov- 
was that the attorney-general of Virginia held that— 
The Stateand local authorities of Virgimia had theright tostop the Uni! 
States mails upon the es eres pe to sift out from them the New York 
Tribune and such other 0: litical literature as the authorities 0! 
the State or a justice of the peace might think tt undesirable to have-circulated 
in that region. 
The statutes and opinions quoted show that no such opinion 
was ever given by the attorney-general of Virginia. On the con 
trary the transitus of the papers was not involved, but the que~ 
| tion of their destination, after their transit by the hand of the 
| United States Government was ended, was to be determined )) 
| State aw . Ef the Government is bound to os nsur- 

rection when which the gentleman from Maine will not 


eee it. aly incite it im order to suppress it? [s1t 
not bound to prevent if compelled to put down when begun’ 
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Mr. BROSIUS. I was simply directing your attention to the 
fact that you have no statement on that point. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is in the same propor- 
tion, I should presume; but that makes no difference. Now, 
I contend, gentlemen of the committee, that the great question 
of the day is the money question; financial reform is what 
we need, and the great question of the day is, whether the dol- 
lar or the citizen, whether manhood or money, shall rule this 
country; and I contend that this condition of things is the re- 
sult of a monetary system fastened upon the people since and 
during the war by the enactment of what might be termed seven 
financial conspiracies—that is, the enactment of seven laws. 

Now, I have not the time to go into any discussion of those laws, 
but will 7 just mention them and the dates of their passage. 
The exception clause, passed February 25, 1862, which, you gen- 
tlemen know, was an exception put upon the greenbacks which 
debased them and prevented them being legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts. They were restricted to the nonpayment of 
imports and interest on the debt. The national-bank act was 
passed March 25, 1863, which I think has a pernicious tendency, 
as all willadmit withoutdebate. The contraction act was passed 
March 6, 1866, by which the currency was lessened and contracted. 
The credit-strengthening act was passed March 18,1869. Nearly 
all of the 5-20 bonds, which were payable in the kind of currency 
in which they were bought, were made payable in coin, thus rob- 
bing the people of millions. The funding act was passed July 14, 
1870, which perpetuated the national debt. Then came the de- 
monetization act of March 12, 1873, which Carlisle said was more 
destructive than wars.and pestilence; and the resumption act of 
June 14, 1874, to be consummated January 1, 1879, thus making 
it possible to so manipulate the aoe of the country by the na- 
tional bankers and Wall street gamblers as to virtually control 
the price of labor and produce and shape all the laws of the land. 
As a matter of course, as this contraction of the currency oc- 
curred it naturally caused a corresponding shrinking in the value 
of products and in the value of labor and in the value of all kinds 
of property. That was the natural consequence. 

But they tell us that a dollar will buy more than it ever did 
before. None know that better than the laborer and producer, 
but where is the dollar? The dollar that we want is the dollar 
that will pay more of our debts, more of our taxes, and lift more 
of the mortgages from off our homes. That is the kind of dol- 
lar we are interested in, and not the appreciative gold dollar es- 
tablished by the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Would not you be nearer correct if 
you said in the price of all products? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is virtually the same 
thing. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I can not agree with you there. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. ell, the difference is a 
minor one. 

About the close of the war Mr. Lincoln said: 


I see in the near future a crisis arising which unnerves me and causes me 
to tremble for the safety of the nation. As the result of the war co 
tions have been enthroned and an era of corruption in hb places 
Jow and the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its —_ 
* Sane ego the prejudices of the people until wealth is aggregated 
the hands of a few. 


Gentlemen, you know how well that prophecy has been ful- 
filled in considering the condition which confronts us to-day. 
Alexander Stephens said that— 

The first steps of the Shylocks, after they had legislated all the mone. 
into their pockets, would be to absorb the railroads; second, to get comman 


of ail commercial 
third 


exchanges and ne prot arteries of trade; and in the 
to themselves of the real estate; then serfdom and 
slavery under a moneyed aristocracy would as surely follow. That proph- 

certain! a& Measure. 


ecy has y been fulfilled in 


Can you doubt to-day, looking around, and does it not impress 
upon any thinking man the conviction that despotism and cor- 
porate rule to-day has fastened its clutches upon our free insti- 
tutions, so to speak; and that to-day, living in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave we are not a free people; that 
we are living to-day under the domination of a money power and 
are ruled by a moneyed aristocracy, so to speak. 

James A. Garfield declared in 1880 that— 


Whoever controls the volume of currency is absolute master of the in- 
dustry and commerce of the country. 


I think that is true. Thus stands to-day the money power, 
~— the railroads, telegraph wires, steamship lines, and com- 
mercial exchanges. They have gobbied up all the vacant lands 
and through the — of banks, commission merchants, and 
land loans associations have shingled our homes with mortgages, 
owning nearly everything in existence; and in their arrogance 
stand ready to offer op tion to every measure that may be 
pe for the relief of the people. In addition to all this we 
see United States bonds (4 per cent bonds, which would be utter! 
worthless but for the sturdy blows of the strong arms of labor), 
due in 1907, which were bought at 54 cents on the dollar, selling 


et 


at $1.25 on the dollar, when we know thata mortgage on not one 
farm in a thousand for the same time, one-third its value, at the 
rate of 7 per cent interest, could be sold at its face value. Wa 
are alarmed when we see under our financial policy the majo, 
part of the wealth of 67,000,000 people pass into the Rade of 30.. 
000 men. We see centralized capital allied to corporate powe,'s 
ae our temples of justice, subsidizing the press, controlling 
conventions, corrupting the ballot box, dictating the platforms 
of parties, overriding individual rights, intermeddling with fizcq] 
authority, and directing legislation, State and national. 


PROPOSED MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


We see to-day, figuratively speaking, the will of one man, at 
least, attempting to rule the Congress of the United States. The 
President of the United States stands, as I said in a speech tho 
other day, scepter in hand, daring Congress to give the people 
what they asked for. We see the rich growing richer and the 
poor growing poorer, and yet with each recurring year we con- 
tinue to sow in faith, toil in hope, and reap in despair. Sur-. 
rounded by the most wonderful progress and development the 
world has ever witnessed, yet standing appalled with impending 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these being facts which I do not think 
can be successfully controverted, such a system ought to be 
changed; and believing this and knowing this to be the senti- 
ment of the people I represent, I have brought forward this bil! 
as a substitute for the present banking and funding system, 
which bill I do not claim to be original entirely, but, as I have 
said, something like it was introduced last session by Col. Liv- 
INGSTON of Georgia. 

I have also perog ht it forward as a substitute at the same time 
for the State-banking system. I conceive this to be a substi- 
tute for the famous subtreasury system which has been so much 
abused and so little understood. It is nothing more nor less to- 
day than a plan to change the present financial system of the 
National Government. I also conceive this to be a substitute 
for the State-banking system. This plan, I think, covers the 
financial plank in the Ocala platform, one of the Alliance de- 
mands. d just here let me say that while I am an Alliance 
maniIama Democrat. Iwanttodisabuse the minds of the mem- 
bers of this honorable committee of this one idea, that an Alli- 
auce man isa Populist. Itisnosuch thing; and there is a wide 
gulf between them. I claim to be an Alliance man, advocating 
certain measures; and yet I havedone and expect to doit within 
the Democratic party, as long as the Democratic party stands 
by its principles and platform; and that I submit to be the 
financial plank of the platform of the Farmers’ Alliance, strictly 


vane: 
The General Government has reserved to itself the right to 
coin money and emit bills of credit. You can find that in Arti- 
cle I, section 8, of the Constitution, and section 10of Article I is 
plain that the State shall make nothing but silver and gold a le- 
tender. This Government has, howeyer, neglected to supply 
he necessary kind and quantity of money to effect exchanges es- 
sential to the interests and welfare of every section alike. It is 
the duty of every national government to institute and regu- 
late a medium of exchange; but that this duty has been imper- 
fectly ees appears from the fact that when specie is made 
the only tender in payment of debts neither the Government nor 
the mass of the people have or can have any adequate control 
over it. The capitalists control the money and through the 
money control the Government. 

The defects of the present monetary laws further appear in 
the great power given to national banks, so well described a iow 
mornings ago by Col. OaTEs of Alabama to your committee: 
also from the variations in the rates of interest of Governmen' 
stocks constantly fluctuating in value. If the Government docs 
not secure a uniform value to money for its own use, it can noi 
regulate as it ought the currency of the country. It is impossi- 
ble to secure to labor its earnings under systems by which the 
Government and the public depend upon a few capitalists to fur- 
nish the medium and standard for the distribution of the produc 
tions of labor. 

The bill in question will give to us a uniform currency, 4 cur- 
rency to be issued by the nation and the States respectively, 
each State receiving only so much as it requires under the act 
when demanded by any regularly legalized officer, and such 
funds to be disposed of as each State may direct by law; and that 
is what I conceive to be asubstitute to the State-banking system: 
for each State, by its Legislature, can direct how this money 
shall be loaned. It can be loaned upon any security which } 
good. The State, of course, places bondsin the National Treasury 
to secure the National Government, and then loans its moncy 
citizens in South Carolina or Pennsylvania under State laws %& 
they may direct. They might in South Carolina lend morey 0" 
one thing and in Pennsylvania they might lend on another, hence 
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ou could not adopt any uniform system, and hence I leave it to 
e States themselves to arrange that matter. 3 
It is clear that Congress has the constitutional right to coin 
money, etc. This makes it the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to provide the money of the nation, and it is accordingly 
bound to make money in quantities adequate to the wants of 
business and to institute it in a way which will secure the ef- 


The present deplorable condi- 


-egulation of its value. 
fectual regulation ment against the national 


tion of the country is a sufficiert ar, 
banking system, and, as I have said, it isa rnicious system. 
All of the old authorities are against national banks—Jeflerson, 
Madison, and Benton. I just here will read some sketches from 
Jefferson—I have here some miscellaneous authorities, but I 
will only read from Jefferson. Jefferson stated: 

Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation 
“iS cee to one money should be taken from the banks and restored to 
——— and the people to whom it belongs. I sincerely believe banking es- 
tablishments are more dangerous than eng eee 

Tam not among those who fear the people. ey, and not the rich, are our 
dependence for continued freedom; and to preserve their independence we 
must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks; and. if this country could not be carried through the 
longest war with the most powerful enemy without ever knowing the want 
of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of our citizens, with- 
out Deeeane sare upon the resources of the people or loading the public with 
an infinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is that pamphlet? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It isa pamphet called A 
History of the United States Dollar, from which I have culled 
other information. It refers to Thomas Jefferson and many 
other writers. 

Mr. BROSIUS. By whom was it published? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. By N. A. Dunning. 

a —— Does it give the date of Mr. Jefferson’s sug- 

estion 
’ Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No,’sir; it does not give 

ticular dates here, though it is accurate, being taken from the 
st authorities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Can you give us the place where we 
can find that in Mr. Jefferson’s writings? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Itis found in Jefferson’s 
speeches and writings. I refer to this, but I could go and give 
numerous other authorities. 

STATE-BANK CIRCULATION. 

To continue my argument, the history of the State-bank sys- 
tem is sufficient argument against them under the old plan. 
This bill, as I understand it, provides a general substitute for the 
State and national banks. At the beginning of the war, reliable 
reports from eighteen different States show that in 1860 out of 
1,230 State banks 140 were broken, 234 were closed, and 131 were 
worthless. Besides, there were in circulation 3,000 kinds of al- 
tered notes, 1,700 varieties of spurious notes, 460 varieties of spu- 
rious imitation, and 700 other kinds more or less fraudulent, and 
one might ae out of every eleven notes that five had been 
tampered wit 

Mr. HAUGEN. Do you get that from official reports? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. How long a time does that exhibit cover? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That was at the close of the 
war, going back over the history of the State banking system. 

Mr. WARNER. You mean from the beginning? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That was the conditionin 
1860. I donot know how far back it goes. It only shows the 
fallibility of the State bank system. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. You got that from Mr. Hepburn’s 


report. 

Mir. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir; andother better 
authorities. Now, gentlemen, I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion and I feel that itisan honor that I have been invited to ap- 
pear before you. As I have said, I am no financier, simply a 
— farmer with certain ideas about business, and I have intro- 

uced this bill and referred it to your committee for considera- 
tion, and would be glad if you would consider and look it over 
and eS — - find any PY in ee I hope that some of the 

gestions in it may fin vor ou in connection with 
other bills which you Lege before you. , 

ie age CURRENCY PER CAPITA. 

- WARNER. Does your bill provide for $30 per capita new 
currency in addition to that now afloat? ae es 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carilona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Why is it fixed at $30 per capita. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. My idea is that I find we 
need a per capita circulation of about $50 todo the business of the 
country; and, I suppose, with the gold and silver in circulation, 
in addition to the currency already outstanding, that $30 per 


— in the States would run itup to thatamount. That would 


t, of course, to the States; each State could demand or ask 





for just the amount it thought proper, and give security in bonds 
which would secure the National Government. Then each Stata 
could provide as it thought best through its legislative power 
for the distribution of this money. The circumstances in each 
State being different, it is fair to dssume that Ohio could have 
what it liked and South Carolina and Georgia, where our cir- 
cumstances are different, could do as they thought best and loan 
it upon‘such security as they thought best, some on cotton or 
other produce, others on bonds or just such good security as the 
people were best able to give. 

Mr. WARNER. Then your idea would be to leave outstand- 
ing the greenbacks now outstanding and also the national-bank 
currency, silver certificates, etc.? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is a matter for the 
national banks; as I understand, the Government would withdraw 
special privileges. 

Mr. WARNER. So far as your system is concerned it is not 
intended to withdraw them? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do not propose to make 
war upon any banking institution atall, but the present national 
bonds draw interest, and under this plan no interest accrues. 
This is, as I understand it, a change which is desired by my 
people in the present monetary system of the National Govern- 
ment; and of course all banking institutions would have to stand 
upon their own merits. 

Mr. WARNER. What interest would you place upon the 
State bonds? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I donot know; -that could 
be arranged hereafter, either by the States or the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Say, | per cent. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Thel per cent isfor the 
issuing of this money only to pay expense of issuing these Treas- 
ary peer 

r. WARNER. My question in regard t6 the interest is based 
upon this: If the Government did not want to issue a large 
amount of currency, then by putting the interest high upon those 
bonds it might probably nullity our bill. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, It could not go over $30— 
that is, the per capita circulation; and the interest to be ar- 
ae 7 law, either State or national. 

r. WARNER. By putting the interest high it might nullify 
your bill so as practically to discourage the States taking out 


an . 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I suppose if the Govern- 
ment was disposed to issue money it would not enact any such 
laws, or have such laws as would protect itself. 

Mr. WARNER. Your ideais toleave the question of the in- 
terest on the bonds to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
State legislation. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, in regard to this tax: who is to pay 
this tax? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is to paid by the 
State which deposits the bonds. 

Mr. WARNER. Itis nota tax upon the bonds, but it is a tax 
upon the State in proportion to bonds issued? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, should not there be some requirement 
providing for the loan of this money by the State, such as not to 
exceed a certain a cent of interest? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That, possibly, might be 
advisable. 

Mr. WARNER. By the State smely borrowing the money 
at low interest and lending it out at high interest, you can see 
where the trouble would come in? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That isa matter entirely 
with the State; and, of course, each State would be disposed to 
protect her people; so that would not be probable. 

Mr. WARNER. Would you pass legislation here that would 
— each State to make its State expenses out of your currency 

an? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do not understand that 
it will do that; and, as I said, this is a matter for future legisla- 
tion. You gentlemen can take the bill, and if it is not properly 
arranged it can be properly arranged. 

Mr. WARNER. It will not interfere with your plan? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Whydoyou contract the currency at the end 
of Mig 8 es 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is simply a matter 
of term; it required to have some term, and each State can re- 
deem those boncs at any time that she sees fit. 

bed —— ER. You do not believe in the State banking 
system 


Yes, sir; or Congress, or 
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Mr. TALEERT of South Carolina. 
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I contend that State money Mr. WARNER. If understand the gentleman misunderstands 
@an not be made stable and uniform. lcontend the National | my question 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 1 will be glad if you leays 


Government ought to issue money sufficient to have a uniform 
national currency, and I submit in that particular this is asub- 
stitute for the State-bank system. Now, it is possible there 
might be such restriction thrown around State banking systems 
as to make these State bills safe and sound, but I do not see how 
it can be done. But you gentlemen have under advisement 
bills, I think, of that sort. 

Mr. WARNER. You prefer a currency issued by the General 
Government? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Oarolina. A currency that would be 
decentralized and localized, a national currency ,and ‘there would 
be no trouble about different kinds of bills, where every man 
would be satisfied if it was good and uniform, and if he lives on 
one side of the river and crosses on the other he would not have 
to discount his money, as I understand it. 


POPULIST OR ALLIANCE. 


Mr. WARNER. Not to go into politics, but to make a dis- 
tinction between the plan proposed by the gentleman from Kan- 
gas and yours, the argument for which is similar ina many 
respects—now, what distinction, as you understand it, is there 
between the Populist idea of a fi system and the Alliance 
idea of afinancia! system? WhatI want to get atis the differ- 
ence between the plan of the gentleman from Kansas and the 
plan of the gentleman from South Carolina; or perhaps we ‘can 
got at it in & broader sense, 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolima. The Populists or third 
party people have left the Democratic party and are outside of 
the Democratic party. The Farmers’ Alliance in my State «re 
members of the Democratic party. The Farmers’ Alliance are 
Democrats in South ‘Carolina, and there ‘is a difference between 
the People’s party platform and the Farmers’ Alliance; ‘there is 
a decided difference, and the Farmers’ Alliance in South Caro- 
lina are making their fight in the Democratic party as Demo- 


orate, 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Whatis thedifference between your 
financial scheme and their financial scheme—they call them- 
selves Populists and you call yourself a. Democrat, and Mr. WaR- 
NER’S question is: What is thedifference between your financial 
scheme and the Populists’ financial scheme? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Ido not ‘knov that I can 
answer, as to that. This is my scheme as 1 understand it. I 
heve offered it as a substitute for the Farmers’ sub- 
treasury idea, as something which I think is better and covers 
the ground, from the simple fact that dt back to the States 
the right to loan this money toour upon such sccurity as 
‘they can furnish and such security as the Stute authorizes will 
be satisfactory. Now, I do not understand the substance of ithe 
measure introduced the from as I have 
never seen his bill, and I do not believe it is a like that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The Ocalaplatform has in ita pro- 
vision in regard to the subtreasury. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Gardiine. Yes, sir. The stibtreas- 
ury plan, as I have explained, is a desire for a in the 
present financial of the National Government. Now,the 
Third-party platform, or the Populist orm, as tu 
it, demands the ownership of ‘the ,and the Alliance 
platform demands the control of the railroads and not the:own- 
ership, and the Farmers’ Alliance : r are members of the 
Democratic party, and they are Democrats, and stand upon 
the Democratic platform, and are making their fight for their 
measures within the Democratic party; and, as far as :politics 
are concerned, as I understand it in my State, the inoeiiionias of 
the Farmers’ Alliance would advocate the nomination for office 
of men in the Democratic primaries who stand upon a 
form or the nearest to their platform, and the measures ch 
they support. Weare making fight as Democrats, and in 
the Democratic primaries conventions, 


and we will su the nominee of the Democratic ‘ 
Mr. HAUGEN . And pm ther he stands upon your caleaietes 
rt } 


or not, you. will sup 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
primary or convention, we will abide the result. 
will expect the nominee to.stend squarely on the was 
elected on; we are Democrats, that is ition; ‘but I didmot 
come in here and expect to go into a discussion of this kind. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Iwould say this@iscussion isdriftingtrom 
the bill under consideration. F 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I hope thecommittee will 
excuse oe ren as [ said, am no financier, but I intro- 
@uced th with the hope that ibly it might become.a 
law, or it might help you gentlemen to formulatesome other bill 
which you have before you. I am not dictatorial oran, of 
the sort, but I feel it is a measure worthy of your consi . 


Yes, sir; if we go.into a 
Of course, we 


ome here 'to explain the People’s 


out this political digression. 

Mr. WARNER. I did not intend to go into it. 
‘was confined to the financial plan entirely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I rise to the poin: 
of order that this discussion is not«wxpon the bill which is befora 
us. 

Mr. WARNER. I insist upon my right toask a question, and 
when I ask it it will be time for the gentleman from Ohio to o)- 
ject if it should be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will submit his question 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly; my question is this: The gentle- 
man from Kansas proposed the other day a plan, not in det:j| 
like yours, but it involved the issue by the Government of cur- 
rency, and in some respects itwas supported by arguments simi- 
lar to yours. Hesaid, as you have, that in the matter of detail 
there were numerous details which he had not thought of, and 
which would have tobe worked ont. He presented it, as I un- 
derstood him, as the People’s party bill—the People’s party 


plan. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I present this as a mem- 
ber of Congress; Ido not present itas a Farmers’ Alliance meas- 
ure or anything else, but as a financial measure which.al! par- 
ties can and ought to.agree to. 

Mr. WARNER. You have presented a plan, and at the samo 
time have e:plained that you did not present it as a People’s- 
party plan? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. WARNER. My question was not intended to go into tho 
political matter, but to ask you what, if anything, was the differ- 
ence between the financial theories of the Populists and the 
Aliiance-Democrats? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I raise the point of order that the 
question asked by the gontleman from New York has no refer- 
ence .to the bill under discussion, as to the diflerence between 
the platform of ‘these two parties, and I submit that that ques- 
tion is not in order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from New York to ask him to explain the difference between the 
financial planks of the Populist party and the Alliance party? 

Mr. WARNER. Not at ell— ‘ 

Mr. TALBERT of Scuii Carolina. 


My qu 


I submit that I did not 
party platform, but I came 
ave introduced, and I have 


here ‘to speak upon ‘this bill whichI 


done it as I understand it. 


TheCHATRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
New York is:wandering a little from ‘the line of discussion. !1 
other words, it does not make any difference so far as this ‘1/1 is 
concerned whether it is in accordance with the political plat- 
forms of the two parties, but it is a question as to whether what 
this bill contains is meritorious or not. 

Mr. WARNER. My question is, whether there is a distinc 
tion in his mind between ‘the two, not political, but financial. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that relate to this question? 

Mr. WARNER. It most-certainly does. Theres has been pro- 
duced here a plan which is like this plan in some respects and 
differs from it fn others; and the gentleman has produced a plan 
which resembles the plan produced asa Populist plan. I am not 
asking about the Populist plan, but I'am asking him if he makes 
a distinction between ‘the ‘two; ‘and if so, what is that distinction, 
not political, but financial. If hemakes a statement that there 
is a distinction, that answers it; or,if he makes a statement tliat 
there is no distinction, he answers it. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I certainly said [ made no 
distinction, and 1 submit, Mr. Chairman, that this is a constitu- 
‘tional bill and itcomes within the provisions of the Constitution. 
Congress ‘hase right'to coin money and-emit bills of credit. | 
have examined the Constitution and I ‘think this bill comes 
within its provisions. Tt isa plan that is advocated by the }co- 
- in my country and by all classes without regard to purty. 

e people want a change in the financial system and intend to 
have it or know the reason ‘why. 

Mr. WARNER. The peoplef your country were inside the 
Democratic party and thatall—— 

ALBE of South Carolina. In:my State we have ver) 
few but Democratic people, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. hat is the difference between your pen 
and the Democratic platform? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. J raise'the question of order. Th: 
has n to do with this bill. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Now, I contend that thls 
is a Democratic plan, because it is the ’s plan; and | say 


‘that this is a Democratic bill, that it is full of Democracy, 2nd 


is based upon the bed-reck principles of Jacksonian Democricy. 











Mr. BROSIUS. In your examination of the Constitution, did 


u find in it any warrant by the Government ef the United 
states to loan money to the several States: 
a TALBERT of South Carolina. Well, as I construed it, I 


id; but that is a matter of construction. 
air. BROSIUS. Will you name the section and article. 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I have named it in my re- 
marks, and will say that under the general welfare clause it is 
constitutional always to give the people relief from burdensome 
laws. 


Mr. BROSIUS. I beg your pardon. 
Mz. TALBERT of South Carolina. It was under 


“Mr. HAUGEN. You think it could emit bills of credit in the 
States? ? , 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is my construction, 
but I am not a constitutional lawyer and I did not come in here 
to make a constitutional argumentor an argument of any politi- 
eal party, because all can agree on a financial policy. Icame in 
here as the representative of my people to make a simple, plain 
statement upon this bill which I have introduced. You gentle- 
men can make just such disposal of it as you think best, for you 
gentlemen can inquire into these matters. Are there anyother 

uestions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. I believe not. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
for your courtesy. 

Mr. HALL a iowa, I will just say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I do not want it to be understood on account of my g 
silent that I concur in his statement rePative to the relation be- 
tween the Alliance and the Democratic party, or relating to 
the relations between the Alliance and the Populist party. My 
silence does not iudorse any of that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would ask that my colleague, Mr. BaB- 
COCK, be heard on his bill. : 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to ask my 
friend, Mr. HALL, if he means to say I came in here advocating 
the third party or the Alliance, or anything of the sort? I 
just simply introduced the bill, and I do not want te be under- 
stood as interjecting anything in a discussion—— 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I donot mean anything «f that ind 
at all. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carobsa. I thar’s you, gent?zmen, 
for you: courtesy. 


diseussion 
bh 


I thank you, gentlemen, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM BOURKE COOKRAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this bill was in course of preparation 
by the Committee on Ways and Means the Democratic members of 
that committee agreed among themselves that in order to expe- 
dite the consideration of the measure they would abstain from par- 
Ex nam | in the discussion. But when it was decided by the 
House to fix the period at which the debate should end by a special 
rule, we all felt that the restraint which we had originally placed 
upon ourselves was no longer . If, therefore, I venture 
now to participate in this discussion, it is because I feel such a 
course can in no way retard the progress of the measure, and be- 
cause I hope to get some light during the course of the debate 
from gentlemen on the other side as to some of their grounds of 
eppos tion, which, beam ps they have been explained oy multi- 
tude of words, I confess [ am still unable to understand. 

The objection that the bill will not raise sufficient revenue for 
the support of the Government is indeed an objection the mean- 
ing of which any»ody can grasp, but it is one which is founded 
on utter ignorance of the operation of tariff reductions every- 
where throughout the world. I do not believe that this bill will 
Operate to cause a deficiency. If I did I should not. support it. 
I believe that the revenues of this Government will be increased 
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by its operations; and in making that statement I base my con- 
clusions upon the experience of the civilized world wherever a 
policy of tariff reduction has been adopted. 

Since the great reform of the tariff in England the number of 



















































articles on the dutiable list has been reduced, until to-day that 
list comprises, I believe, about six articles. To be entirely 
accurate I will read it, for it is contained ina single page of one 
of the special consular reports. Those dutiable articles consist 
of cocoa, tea, and coffee (what are known as breakfast-table arti- 
cles', some dried fruits, spirituous liquors of all kinds, soap (in 


the preparation of which spirit is used), and playing cards. 
Here is a reduction of the tariff that amounts almost to anni- 
hilation; yet the amount of revenue derived from the operation 
of this law is larger than the revenue derived from the custom 
house when the number of articles on the list was counted by 
hundreds and even thousands. 

Mr. Tooke, who was perhaps the very highest authority that 
has ever writen upon prices, instituted in 1856 a comparison 
between the revenues derived from the tariff laws of England in 
1815, when tariff duties were at their highest, and in 1856, when 
they had been reduced almost but not quite to the level of 1892. 
Speaking of the result he says: 


The breaking down of the old barriers to thefree exercise of the skill and 
industry of the modern states is equal inits economic effect to the es 


ofa uew and beneficent agent in nature, to the opening up of a fresh cont 
nent, or the access to a new South Sea. 

In 1816 the revenues derived from duties laid upon the large 
number of articles upon which taxes were then collected, 
amounted to £19,845,000. In 1855, after there had been a re- 
mission of duties at various times amounting in all to £20,000-, 
000, an amount greater than the whole revenue derived in 1815, 
the total revenue was £22,227,000, a gain of nearly £3,000.000 in 
the amount annually collected. 

The French author who has written with perhaps the most 
spirit and lucidity upon the effect of tariff impositions upon the 
revenue, Leroy-Beaulieu, shows that outof the hundreds of arti- 
cles upon the dutiable list in France, three-quarters of all the 
reve nue is raised from six articles; and he argues that if the 
French nation should abolish all eustoms taxation upon all 
articles except these six, the stimulus to trade in them would be 
so great that the people would find themselves blessed with an 
abundance of revenue, iistead of being threatened with a deficit 
in their yearly —— 

Yet gentlemen tell us that this bil) will operate such a reduc- 
tion of the revenue 2s will paralyze the Government. I deny it. 
I insist that this reduction in the tariff will increase the rev- 
enue of the Government. it wili stimulate consuption, it will 

uicken trade, it will broadex commerce, it will xot only increase 
the revenues by = larger yield of taxes, but it will increase the 
opportunities of the people to earn the money with which tho 
taxes are to be defrayed. {Applause on the Democratic side.] 

My friend from West Virginia, Mr. Wilson, mad an objection 
to the present tariff system, judged purely as a revenue measure, 
which attracted the attention of economists ever since the 
study of national finances began throughout the civilized world. 
He pointsout that this system of supporting a government by ex- 
cessive revenue taxation means not simply that the people are 
compelled to pay exorbitant duties to the Government, but that 
a whole brood of favored individuals are equipped with letters 
of marque to prey upon the commerce of the country and exact 
from the consumers the last dollar thaf their conditions will 
permit them to yield. [Avplause on the Democratic side.! 

Por every dollar that goes into the Treasury hundreds of dol- 
lars are collected ~ private individuals through the operations 
of trade; so that the amount directly contributed for the sup- 
port of the Government, the amount of revenue actually de- 
rived from the custom-house, is but a small feature of this tax- 
ation, the real extent of which no man can tell, or even 
estimate. It must have been this view of tariff taxation that 
led Dean Swift, whose mind was always keen to discover an 
absurdity, to lay down the maxim that “‘In the arithmetic 
of the custom-house two and two did not make four, but often 
only one.” [Laughter.] In our custom-house arithmetic $5 
piled on five and paid by the consumers of the country to the 
protected interests do not yield $10 to the Treasury, but often 
only one, or even only half of one. 

So far as the revenue provisions of this bill are concerned, I 
think we may safely assume, if we be guided by the experience 
of the world, and by the great stimulus in our own importations 
whenever the free list has been enlarged or duties have been 
reduced, that this reduction of the tariff which we are now about 
to accomplish will operate to so increase the revenues of this 
Government that the Treasury will be in the condition in 
which the Democratic party left it in 1889, when the Government 
was blest with overflowing resources and puzzled only how to 
dispose of its surplus treasure. [Applause on the Democratic 
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side.] So much for the objection that the bill does not provide 
sufficient revenue for the support of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand the chief argument against the 
economic principle of this bill, it is that it attacks the princi- 

le of protection. I have heard ‘‘ protection” extolled on this 
hoor until I confess I have become a little confused as to the 
meaning of the word. I have seen my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL] increase in stature almost ten inches, as 
with magnificent gesture he declared that the time would come 
when protection would ke revived. [Laughter.] Our friend 
from Michigan [Mr. BuRROWS], who opened the discussion in 
behalf of the minority, told us in thundering tones that the face 
of this country must be turned back toward “ protection” if we 
are. to escape a general paralysis of our trade and avert the 
spread of starvation amongst the masses of ourpeople. Every- 
where this word “ protection” has been flung in our faces until 
it has assumed a weird and mystic meaning, the character of 
which no one can hope to gather from any study of the dictionary. 
{Laughter and coven. 

What is protection? Whatis involved in it? Does it exist 
anywhere? Have we -” it now in operation? Is the McKinley 
law protection inits fullest development? Is that law the final 
evolution of the theory, and were you gentlemen deceiving the 
people of the United States in 1888 when you went before the 
electorate upon the theory that the tariff as it then existed 
was something so sacred that to examine it showed recklessness 
on the part of political leaders and political parties? In 1888 
we were told that the Democratic party had violated the moral 
law in demanding a revision of the tariff. The tariff was then 
held up as somet ing sacred, mystic, dangerous; something that 
yoetas hands should not touch, something that the eyes of or- 

inary men should not bepermitted to contemplate. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

Like the Ark of the Covenant among the Chosen People, it 
was ae to look upon it; it was death to touch it. [Laugh- 
ter.] So this sacred mystic institution, the tariff of 1883, went 
triumphantly through the election of 1888. We who had been 
reckless enough to uss it, to treat it asa subject that might 
be examined and even criticised by the representatives of a free 
and enlightened people, were sent into the cold shades of opposi- 
tion, while those who had invoked the mystic and magic influences 
of “protection,” were intrusted with the control of the Govern- 
ment and the defense of the sacred institution. But they were 
scarcely in power before they laid violent hands upon that sacred 
ark, tore it to pieces, and built up a new covenant on its ruins. 

The tariff law of 1890 is the latest, the crowning work of the pro- 
tectionists. Are we to assume that we have now seen its final de- 
velopment? Dowe finally understand what you gentlemen mean 
by protection, or do you intend to extend the system, to raise 
still higher the wall around this country, to further . and 

rom 
anything that has been said in debate it is impossible to 
say whether we have yet got protection in the fullest extent, 
or whether you gentlemen intend to further develop it, to pur- 
sue your theory until youshall have established a system of tariff 
taxation which will exclude all foreign commerce and give us 
the ‘‘home market” absolutely to ourselves, where the consu- 
mer will be committed to the tender compassion of the industrial 
trusts and the demands of our laboring people will be soa 
by the charity of favored monopolists. Tappan on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I concede that the gentlemen who dif- 
fer from me on this question are just as anxious as I am for the 
vrelfare of the people of this country. I do rot mean to level 
charges against your honesty, gentlemen of the opposition. I do 
not mean to question your patriotism. I believe that you are 
pursuing the course which — think is best for the — of 
this country; and as I believe that of you, I know it of my 
associates. [A ees 

I know on this side of the Chamber we are actuated solely by 
a desire to maintain the degreeof prosperity which this country 
has already reached, and to widen that prosperity by every 
means within our power. We differ from you solely as to the 
means; and I ask a candid, fair, honest, good-tempered compari- 
son of views as to which of us is pursuing the shortest, safest 
path to the end we are all anxious to reach. 

When we consider the objections to this measure we find that 
they are twofold. One objection is that it will increase busi- 
ness. Another objectionis that it will decrease business. And, 
strange as it may seem, I have heard both propositions ad- 
vanced by the same orator, and that, too, by a gentleman who is 
a leader of es and an exponent of doctrine on the other 
side of the Chamber. I refer to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY]. As I understand it—I am quoting entirely from my 
memory of his admirable speech and from a printed report whic 
I observed in the newspapers—the gentleman from e (Mr. 


DINGLEY] took the ground that in order to raise sufficient 
revenue under the provisions of this bill we will be compelled to 
increase our imports $250,000,000; and he said that such a pros. 
pect was calculated to spread rejoicing among the foreicnops 
and to fill the cottages and homes of this land with gloomy 
apprehension. Am I correct in that statement? ye 

r. DINGLEY. You have stated half of what I said. 

Mr. COCKRAN. O,I do not attempt to state a third of tho 
gentleman’s speech. Iam merely stating that particular prop- 
osition. , 

Mr. DINGLEY. I stated that if there should be an increas, 
of imports of $250,000,000 of such goods as we ought to produce 
for ourselves, that would decrease the production in this countpy 
to the extent of $250,000,000 and bring dismay. That is my statg.- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman pardon me if I ask him 
to repeat that. I did not quite catch the last part of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mystatement wasthis: That on the assump- 
tion which the gentleman has already presented, that this bil] 
will increase importations to the extent of $250,000,000, those 
goods being such as we could produce in this country, that the 
effect of increasing the importations of goods that we can pro- 
duce from abroad $250,000,000, would be to decrease the produe- 
tion to exactly that extent, and the opportunities for labor in 
this country to that extent. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Well, I will take that statement of it. 
though it is much narrower, I admit, than the one originally 
made, as I remember it. F 

Mr. DINGLEY. That was my statement. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Anfthing from the gentleman from Maine 
is a valuable contribution to this discussion, and so I will take 
his statement, even in what I regard as its attenuated form. 


Now, what is the meaning of the gentleman’s position as he has 
— stated it? He tells us that if $250,000,000 worth of wares be 
mported, and we happen to be engaged in manufacturing the 


same wares, the opportunities of labor in this country will be 
decreased by the amount of the importation. How, may I ask, 
will we pay for those $250,000,000 worth of importations? 

Ihave never heard any person upon this floor discuss eco- 
nomic questions more clearly and more felicitously than the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] when he touches that 
element of commerce known as money; and in this very speech 
to which I refer, he showed his keen appreciation of the eco- 
nomic terms which are so much invoked in all these debates. 
He told us in the very next paragraph, as I recollect, that be- 
tween nations, as between individuals, all trade is an exchange 
of commodities; that money is only used to accomplish the 
movement or circulation of the goods from the hands of one 
man into the hands of the other; and, if that be so, must not 
this $250,000,000 worth of goods that we import be paid for by 
$250,000,000 of other goods that we export, and in the exporta- 
_ of which we find our profits? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to answer that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Always, with pleasure. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My answer is simply this, that experience 
has demonstrated in the past that in a situation such as sketched 
Brg gentleman, we paid for excessive importations, over and 
above our exportations, by sending gold abroad, and to that ex- 
tent depleting it from this country. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Now, the gentleman has come to a point 
which I expected to reach myself. I had hoped he would throw 
such additional light upon it in his statement as would save me 
the trouble of stating it here. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Maine on what basis we could expect to carry on trade if his 
theory of prosperity be sound? If it be aninjury to send abroad 
money, it must be a benefit to importit. If we imported $25). 
000,000 in money the gentleman manifestly thinks that we would 
be better off than if we imported $250,000,000 worth of goods. 

Am [ right in that? [Laughter.] ' 

Now, the gentleman not having answered me, and as silence 
is always more eloquent than speech, surely I may assume this 
last statement of his position to be correct. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman will pardon me. [ hope the 

entleman will not conclude that my silence is an assent 
is proposition. The gentleman occupies the floor, and [ could 
onl e it by his assent. ee 
r. COCKRAN. Not only is myassent given, but I invite th 
gentleman to correct me. : Pe 

Mr. DINGLEY. If I understand, the gentleman is entire!) 
willing that I shall rise and present my views in opposiu” 
while he is peaking, I would be glad to do so; but that woul 
not be courteous to him. ' Se tees 

Mr. COCKRAN. I did not think the gentleman could!” 











eT 


former presentation of his views, but I want to waive all 
ere et privilege under the order of ’procedure and let the 
gentleman from Maine state whether I misrepresented him in 
my statement of the proposition that he made in the course of 
this debate. pe 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suppose the gentleman is aware tha 

very often purchase things and get into debt for them — 
of ae for them. There is a balance that may be against the 
in 


“i i ich may be rc3ponsible for his in- 
ividual in this respect whic ee mech capa 


ted”: ses are not 
debted:ess, ax ie parede overnment must be the 


e that debt or purchase by a 
ete oie an individual. My pro tion is simply this, that 
anything which leads to the importation of goods such as 
should produce ourselves therefore deprives our laborers of the 
opportunity of making those goods, and inevitably tends to re- 
duce the price for labor in this country, and tends to produce 
the evils of which I spoke in my speech. And I must say to the 
gentleman that undoubtedly, when m full remarks shall be 
printed—and I supposed that they wo d be this morning, but I 
understand they will be to-morrow morning—I think he will 
find there is no such difficulty as he seems to imagine. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have not found any difficulty in his state- 
ment, I beg to assure the gentleman from Maine; on the con- 
trary, I have proceeded on my way gently fanned by the contri- 
bution which he has made to my progress. [Laughter.] I can 
not quote the gentleman’s speech, for the reason which he has 

iven, and I asked him to correct my statement of it only that 
[might proceed with a perfect understanding of the gentleman’s 
position. The gentleman has now told us twoor three times the 
meaning of his language, and I conceive it to be that if we obtain 
a tribute of $250,000,000 worth of money from foreign coun- 
tries, the gentleman considers that would be prosperity, while 

250,000,000 worth of goods, imported under the conditions named 
by the gentleman, would be evidence of decay; in other words, 
the 
worth of goods, while he would rejoice in the importation of 
$250,000,000 worth of gold. That, I believe to be the position he 
takes. Am I correct? pe SE 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is not correct in giving my 
statement. [Laughter on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Well, then, I am bound to say thatI utterly 
misunderstand the gentleman’s language; but I think every per- 
son in this House has little doubt as to the real meaning of his 
economic theories. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? | 

Mr. COCKRAN. In order to promote the gayety of the dis- 
cussion, I yield. [Great laughter and applause. | 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask the gentleman if he thinks, 
and upon his theory I think he does—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have not stated my theory; but that does 
not make any difference. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. If we had landing upon the shores of this 
country,or rather if we had brought into this country every dol- 
lar’s worth of goods that the people would buy and sell for the 
next year and given to them, which would prevent them from 
buying them and thus oe the amount of money they 
now pay for them, or absolutely giving them the goods and thus 
throwing out of employment all the people who make them, does 
the gentleman think it would be to the advantage of this coun- 


try? 
Mr. COCKRAN. I confess, Mr. Chairman, I can not answer 
that question. 
Mr. WALKER. I asked you what your opinion was about it. 
Mr. COCKRAN. I can not express an opinion about some- 
thing which I do not understand, and I do not understand what 
the gentleman said. 
Mr. WALKER. If you will give me half a moment I will 
make it clear. 
Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, time is fleeting while art 
is mF ix 2 - net — further. ! Laughter. ] 
P. . t is a reason which is often resorted 
in oo — ae questions. 7 
Fr. . e gentleman’s question is difficult. [ 
admit that. It is sodifficult that I gave it up; but its difficulty 
is in its construction rather than in anything it contains. 
{Laughter.] I really do not understand what the gentleman 


means. 

Mr. WALKER. I can make it clear to the gentleman in half 
a moment. 
“een ae If * aa will do that in half a mo- 

w such an evidence o ress on his part that I 

think I will yield. eaowse laughter.t 

Mr. W. \ en I will put it in the form of a statement. 
I make the declaration that an absolute gift of $250,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods, or of woolen goods, or of the two combined 
—— into this country and distributed to our people would 


greatest curse that could come upon the country. 
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entleman would deplore the importation of $250,000,000 | 
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Mr.COCKRAN,. Well, itis acurse that I think a large number 
of a in Massachusetts would cheerfully submit to. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not talking about gifts. That isasubject, 
Ihave no doubt, with which the charitable manufacturers of 
Massachusetts are more familiar than lam. [Laughter.] I am 
speaking about importations, and the very basis of my remarks 
and of my theory is that all importations must be paid for, and 
that there is no element of charity in trade, whether it be trade 
with different nations, trade among individuals, or between the 
employers of labor and wage-earners inthe mills. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And it is well that there should not be, 
as I hope to demonstrate to this House before I conclude. 

I repeat, then, that if I understand the theory of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY}—and he has not said anything 
that disturbs my statement of it—the importation of $250,000,- 
000 worth of goods into this country, provided we manufactured 
similar goods ourselves, would be a startling event, pregnant 
with danger to the prosperity of this country. Yet, my friend 
spoke of the importation of money as something that would in- 
dicate great commercial prosperity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I venture to state that, as between an 
importation of money and an importation of goods, the general 
prosperity of the people would be best subserved by the impor- 
tation of goods. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Let us examine the theory of gentlemen on the other side. If 
it be desirable to so conduct our trade that we could collect and 
bring into this country from the rest of the world $250,000,000 in 
gold in one year, then it would be still more desirable if we could 
collect five hundred millions or a billion dollarsa year. But if 
we reached that condition of trade which these gentlemen seem 
to hold out as the goal towards which we should travel, a condi- 
tion where all importations of goods would have ceased in the 
country and our whole foreign trade would be limited to impor- 
tations of money, then in the course of five or ten years we would 
have all the gold in the world and there would be nobody left 
to trade with us. [Laughter.] 

As long as we import commodities and exchange them against 
the commodities which we can produce cheaper and better than 
they can be produced by those with whom we trade, the pros- 
perity of the whole human race is advanced; those who trade 
with us are kept solvent, and our prosperity is helped by their 
solvency. [Applauseon the Democraticside.] Whatadvantage 
would be gained by animportation of gold? I know I canspeak 
to the gentleman from Maine about any of the operations of 
money with a certainty that he will agree with me—because 
the extraordinary feature of this discussion is that confusion of 
ideas on the other side appears to be engendered solely by 
adherence to the protective theory. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] ni the keenest conception of the functions of 
money. He hasshown it inthe very speech which I am now crit- 
icising. He was able to walk up to the very door of truth along 
a straight line of strictly logical reasoning; yet the moment he 
approaches the tariff he abandons the light and stumbles away 
from the conclusion to which his own logic had directed him. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When the gentleman states as an objection to this bill, that it 
wouldinevitably result in a large importation of goods he appears 
to consider that such an importation would be a decrease in the 
business of the country, while his explanation of the functions 
of money show clearly that it would be an increase in the business 
of the country. 

Here he tells us that all trade is an exchange of commodities, 
that money is but the machinery by which the exchange is 
made, and th the same breath he objects to this bill because un- 
der its operation the imports of the country would be increased 
$250,000,000. 

Suppose that instead of importing goods we imported gold; 
what would be the consequence? I have already said that if 
you could maintain for any length of time large importations of 
gold, you would soon bankrupt all the rest of the world and no- 

y would be left to trade with you. But, assuming for a mo- 
ment that such a course of trade would not result in universal 
bankruptcy, what would be done with the gold after it had been 
imported? You know my friend it would not be left idle in the 
vaults; you are too good an economist for that. You know that 
the only use to which it could be put would be to exchange it 
against commodities. You would have to produce your com- 
modities here. It would take time to produce them, the cost of 
production would be higher, amount of commodities would nec- 
essarily be smaller and the national wealth would be correspond- 
ingly lessened. 

é true course is to bring in from abroad the goods that you 
can obtain best and cheapest in exchange for the goods that you 
can produce best and cheapest. If your natural position gives 
you an advantage in that trade, all the powers of earth can not 
rob you of it unless you yourself close the doors of your ports in 
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teve legislation based upon all the errors that have ever afflicted 
politicaleconomy. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. | 
My friends, there is not one word in all these arguments which 
we have heard in this debate that Irs not been used in the prop- 
ation and defense.of economic error for hundreds of years. 
hy, the very converse of your protective proposition was once 
heid. to be ‘the corner-stone of national prosperity. For years 
and years—I may say for centuries—it was cons: 
ainst patriotism in certain Kuropean countries to ex goods. 
n thought that.if corn was exported the cost:of adstu ffs 
would be-increased to the native population; and under that mis- 
taken notion the policy of rest —— was vigorously 
maintained. Butthe world has gone ahe Even in this:coun- 
try we have gotrid of the idea that exports are dangerous to 
prosperity. It only: remains for us ‘to dispel this last illusion 
that imports are injurious’to "trede and we shall have at once 
assumed a justand solid position on' which we may stand forever. 
ere on the Democratic side.} 
ut there is another argument which I will disposeof in pass- 
ing, because it is scarcely worthy of discussion—an argument 
hinted rather than mentioned by my friend from Maine [{Mr. 
DINGLEY], but referred tofrequently and in broader terms by 
gentlemen who are less susceptible of the effect upon their rep- 
utations—the argument of hatred against all the world. Some 
advocates of protection insist that the farther we degrade the 
rest of the human race, the more we reduce our fellow human 
beings to y and want throughout the world, the grander 
does the American Republic become in the eyes of civilization, 
the longer the-stride her children make in the pathway of pros- 


PT tellers there is nothing new under the sun—nothing new in 
virtue, nothing new in vice. ‘The same prejudices that affect 
human minds to-day have affected them from beginning:of the 
world. This same feeling of hostility on the partof one country 
toward the people of other countries is ridiculed by David Hume 
in one of his essays; and so intense was ‘the spirit of rancor be- 
tween the Eng and the French: atthe close of the last 
century that in writing these lines, he was not rete Pr philoso- 
pher expounding economic ‘truths, be was.a hero risking mar- 
tyrdom for the faith as he undersood it. 
Nothing is more usual— 


He says— 


among States which have made:some advances in 
on the progress of their neighbors with a suxpicious eye 
trading states as their ri rand to — that it is impossible for any of 
them to flourish Lut at their expense. In opposition to this marrow and 
malignant opmion, I will venture to assert that the increase of riches and 
commerce in any one nation, insted of ‘hurting, commonly promotes the 
riches and commerce of all its neighbors,and that a statecan scarcely carry 
its trade and industry very far where:all the surrounding statesiare buried 
in ignorance, sloth, and barbarism. 

© * * o w e * 


‘Were our narrow and malignant polities to meet with success we should 
reduce all our bboring nations to the same state of sloth and orance 
that prevails In Morocco and the coast of eae. wat what would be the 
consequence? They could send us no commodi ; they could take none 
from us; our domestic commerce iteelf would h for want of emula- 
tion, example, and instruction, and we ourselves should soon fall into the 
same ab; condition to which we had reduced them. I shall th 
ror ce Rowland 7 Sorany 
for the commerce 0 r 
self. Iam at least.certain that Great Br 
flourish more did their sovereigns.and ministers adopt such eniarged and 
benevolent sentiments toward each other. 


Sir, with David Hume I pray for the success, the commercial 
success, the industrial prosperity of the sons of men, wherever 
they are. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 1 believe that 
the children of Adam, whom Christ died to save, are all our 
brethren, and the mission of this Republic is not to oppress any 
of them, but to elevate themall. [Applause.] 

Now, I have taken what the gentleman from Maine (Mr. DING- 
LEY] has said on this subject as oneof the peculiar effects of this 
tariff question upon a certain class of enlightened intelligences. 
Let me instameeanother by reading what the minority of the 
committee have said on economic question: 

We have, therefore, before us always three problems—wages to be main- 
ane hours of labor to be lessened; and prices to be lowered—not one, but 

This, I regard as the authoritative declaration of what protec- 
tion seeks—not what protection is. 

it is true that invention at once 


a crime 


with and regulates the demand 
for fewer hours, ‘which are the 

civilization; but it can not do more. It 
lower prices of a lower level of civilization. 


Oh, Mr. Chairman, conceive the meaning of that at aliens.| 
t- 


dressed to this, the represeutative of the most 
ened and civilized community the world has ever seen: 
na not .meet,in addition, the lower prices of 2 lower level-Of civiliza- 
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the teeth of your own prosperity, by a vicious system of protec- What,sir! Civilization, can not meet the forces of barbarjs),): 


tee 


A) 


On this side of the Chamber we believe that the lower tho Joya) 
of civilization against which we contend the more formid,))), 
we are ina conflict waged with the weapons of civilization j{.,.\; 

Are we to be told that our progress in wresting secrets f)oj, 
nature which have given us for our industrial pursuits cont.) 
even of the elements themselves—when we can harness {)}), 
lightning tothe necessities of commerce and reénforce } (4), 
labor iby forces which transcend in their marvelous powe: :), 
miracles by which Moses sought to convince Pharaoh th: };j\; 
message came from Heaven itself—are we now to confess that, t)y, 
very possession of all these natural and scientific advantave; 
this wonderful development of civilization—renders us |), 
less against a lower level of civilization? [Loud applause , 
the Democratic side. | 

Sir, barbarism has sometimes prevailed against civili 
when barbarism used the weapons of brute force and when the 
men who defended civilization had been enervated by years o 
tyranny and self-indulgence. But in economic contest; +) 
higher the level of civilization the more irresistible its pov 
and it is because wein thiscountry, havereached the highest |. 
of civilization the human race has ever attained, that wo a: 
eharged with the high purpose of effecting the industri) and 
economic conquestof the whole world. [Applause on tho Dem. 
ocratic side. | 

The.gentieman from Maine [Mr. Resp], to whom I atiribu: 
the authorship of this report, the leader of the Republican mi 
nority, the gentleman whose native city of Portland scarc:|y 
furnishes a pedestal large enough to support him before tlic eyes 
of his:party [laughter], pursuing the logical course of his are 
ment, admits, asso keen a logician was bound to admit, that 
invention renders laborso efficient that we can maintain tho rat: 
of wages, that we can shorten the hoursof toil and still cheapen 
production. Having thus stated all the economic truth upou 
the subject, he suddenly finds that to stop there would be to 
strip his party of the armor in which it has fought for the last 
four years, and he proceeds todeclare that we can only maintain 
the advantages of civilization by confessing that civilization at 
the highest level is incapable of meeting the competition . 
oa on the lowestlevel. [Laughter on the Democrati 
side. 

Now, this is merely a recurrence of the same phenomenon 
that wesee inthe mental operations of the other gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEy]. Both of these distinguished men show 
keen appreciation of economic law, both pursue a line of logic: 
reasoning until ‘they are brought by it toa result that endang 
their party loyalty, andthen they faceabout and march at ri 
angles tothe path which they had followed in their move en- 
lightened moments. [Langhter.] 

Let us‘examine in detail the economic position taken by | 
minority report and by all the orators on the other si 
there be-any argument for protection, and I still confess : 
inability to understand precisely what gentlemen mean to 
cate ‘by protection at its best—I think we have seen it : 
worst flaughter|—it is the claim that protection m 
wages. To the simple question which [I asked the gentlen 
from ‘Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] concerning the economic ellect of 
importations of goods, as distinguished from importitions 
money, I failed to get.a clear and definite answer. The gentle- 
man went off, at what I trust he will pardon me for « 
tangent, to the subject of employment and wages. 

I observed that every question that was put from the | 
ity to the gentlemen who discussed the question on our : 
revolved around this question of wages. So when we reich th 
question of wages I believe we are atthe very kerne! 0! (!)is (> 
cussion, at the very center of the contention. 

Does protection maintain wages? Right here I declare if p'~ 
tection maintains wages you can not give metoo much ofit. | 
protection maintains wages I would out-protect any protections! 
among you. If protection maintains wages, you cannot rise th 

e'wall higher than I would wish to see it raise’. — 
protection maintains wages, withered be the hand that wouk 
write-aword assailing it. But does protection aid the laborer» 
gain a larger reward for his toil? ; 

Letus throw aside all element of sparty loyalty for a moment 
and discuss: this question on its economic side. After my 
cession, that you gentlemen are as honest in your purposes *** 
am, that we are both struggling for the benetit of the coun'’), 
though we pursue different paths, there is very little party “ 
vantage left toeither in reaching an honest solution of °¢" 
cult econeriic question. : 

Now, at che very basis of ‘this ing as to whether prove 
tion maintains wages, lies the inquiry What is wages? \\ hit’ 
we mean by tho word? Thegentleman from West Virginia[Mr. 
WUsON)} uttered a great truth when he declared here th«' - 
higher rate of wages, the cheaper the production? A® 
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why? Because the labor that is paid the pe me is paid the 
Vv 


because it is the cheapest. ‘Lhe sur of the fittest 
js the inexorable law of commerce, and in commerce the — 
is the cheapest. [f make this statement notwithstanding the 
respectable authority of President Harrison to the contrary, 
as revised, reédited and re plished by the gentleman from 
Maine{Mr. DrnGLEy] this afternoon. oe on the qe 
ocratic side.] The progress of civilization has been the 
progress of cheapness. In this country to-day the humblest 
an is better clothed more warmly housed, enjoys more 
comforts than the king or the prince of the middle and the 
improvement in his condition is due to the wth of cheapness. 
hen a gentleman who was President of the United States, 
who is eminent and conspicuous in his — although I believe 
now permanently retired from services, del berately stated in a 
h to his fellow-citizens that a cheap coat indicated a cheap 
man, he must have meant that the mechanic of India lis or 
New York in the nineteenth century is a cheaper man than the 
Norman vilain of the eleventh century; that years of indus- 
trial development and of growing cheapness have been 800 years 
rogressive decay. ‘ 
. oe uctive eee of a man does not depend entirely 
upon himself. It depends upon all his surroundings, wpon the 
character of the soil, upon the nature of the people, upon the de- 
gree of civilization, = a - —— a = na — 
million concurring elemen at go to make u S 
life of a nation. A laborer engaged in the production of a book, 
such as I hold in my hand, obtainsas the reward of his toil a cer- 
tain ———— of the whole value of the book. — 
Mr. Mill illustrates the nature of wages by instancing the 
case of a farmer who maintainsa herd of cattle and who employs 
aservanttoaid him in his business. Whenthecattle arechanged 


into money or into some other commodity, the workman is en- | 


titled to a certain proportion of the cowsor oxen; but instead of 
giving him those cows and oxen, the employer takes all the cat- 
tle to market and gives his servant an amount of money equal 
to the value of that portion of the cattle to whieh he was entitled. 

We pay men in some of our factories, as I am told by the re- 


ports of the Bureauof Statistics, $7 or $8 aday, and yet there are | 


men who would gladly attempt to do the same w for $3 or $4 
aday. Now, why is aman paid $7 or $8a day? He is paid at 
that rate because it is the cheapest rate at w he can be hired; 
because there is more profit in employing him at that rate than 
there would be in the employment of the man who offers to do the 
same work for $3 or is day. 

The basis upon which his compensation is fixed in every in- 
stance is the least ible amount of his own product that the 
laboring man is willing to accept. 
amount of wages which every man receives must finally depend 
upon the amount of a commodity that he produces. 

Now, let us consider for amoment the general effectof this pro- 
tectivetariif upon production. Onthatquestion this d 
finally turn. [ will admit at the outset, so that no 
may distract our attention, that by a protective tariff 
diversify the industries of this country. That is a more 
admission, [ think, than we have had from your side in a long 
time. You have always claimed that your protective tariff di- 
versified the industries of thiscountry. Ladmitit. Surely there 
ean be no dispute when { am willing to admit that which you 
gentlemen have all along been ennuett A 

If i understand your position, you onalaen tnat when the manu- 
acturer is prosperous, the workingman must necessarily be 
Prosperous also. Yet as [ heard my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
JOHNSON] describe the way in wh these prosperous manu- 
facturers occasionally find their profit in closing their mills and 
discharging their workingmen, I felt that the operation of the 
rule of reciprocal benefits became slight! incomprehensible to 
the finite mind. [Laughter.] But still I assume that you 
maintain the ~ on that you have always taken upon the 
question, that if there be prosperous em there must be 
prosperous laborers, and that as your tariff diversifies industries 
and makes manufacturers p 8, the laborer must necessa- 
ril ony ns be meee A prosperity. 

‘Ow, uce to practice, I assume hold 
when a manufacturer finds that he enjoys oe ioe 


laws a 
privilege analogous to that of a patentee who mi 
new invention, when he realizes that the consumers of this sour. 


are delivered over to him to be treated as to him seems b 
when he knows that he can lower the cost of his wares it he 


pricwol ie cine most advantageous thi to rease 

price of his commodities if he fi that i the mont praden aan 

ty 2; he will feel that the great power intrasted hen choulll 

[exercised for the joint benefit of his laborers and of himself. 
at 


resume that you go further, and maintain that when laborers 
0 work for the lowest wages this prosperous manufac- 


It is then plain that the | 


ute must ; 
de issues | 
ou do | 
beral | 
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turer, reflecting = the great favors he has received from the 
whole people of this country, will always employ the man who 
Aemmente the highest wages. [fLaughter.] Indeed, you must 
maintain this to be the practical operation of your tariff system, 
otherwise it is a little difficult to see where the wago-earner par- 
ticipates in its benefit. 

c. REED made a semiaudible remark. 

"ir. COCKRAN. Doesthe gentleman desire to ask me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED. It was only a private dialogue. 

Mr. COCKRAN. When there is a private dialogue in which 
the gentleman takes part and from which I am excluded | always 
regard it as something I have lost. [Laughter on the Demo- 
eratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, | have adistinctly contrary idea of the practical 
operation of the tarifflaws. I believe that, no matter hew highly 
you protect the manufacturer, or how much money you allow him 
to make outof the people of this country, he will not pay 83 a day 
to any American citizen for lxbor if he can get an equal amount 
of labor out of a Zulu,a Hottentot, or a Chinaman for $1.75. 
[Laughter and applause.]} 

Now, in saying this, Iam im nowise criticising the morality 
ofanyone. The manufacturer is a human being with just the 
same moral attributes as his neighbor. I trust that my friend 
from Massachusetts, whose placidity was so disturbed by the 
language of the gentleman from Kentucky {[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
the other day, will acquit me of the slightest idea of attributing 
to him anything like ferocity of character when I say that he is 
governed by exactly the same rules as every other manufacturer 
in the country. 

Mr. W ER. I would like te—— 

Mr. COCKE:AN. If you will allow me to finish what I am 
sxying I will give way. 

I was about to say that I can not conceive that any other rule 
could prevail; because even if a gentleman so benevolent as my 
friend from Massachusetts appears to be, and I have no doubt is 
{laughter}, undertook to employ the man who asked the most 
wages instead of the man who asked the least, somebody not so 
virtuous and benevolent as he, would open a factory alongside of 
him, employ the cheapest labor that he could get, reduce my 
friend to bankruptcy, turn his men outof employment, and leave 
them without work or prospect of work. So that, under the 


| operation of economic laws, it is not possible for a man to govern 


his business by charity. 

Mr. WALKER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
stated that the higher the wages paid the man the higher priced 
his labor is, the cheaper the product would be? 

Mr. COCKRAN. If that is your understanding of my theory, 
then you utterly reject it? 

Mr. WALKER. That is exactly—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. If you assume that to be my theory, you 
utterly reject it, do you not? You have stated what you con- 
ceived to be my view, and I understand you absolutely reject it? 

Mr. WALKER. Will you answer my question? 

Mr. COCKRAN, I will answer that afterwards. I want to 
say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, or rather to quote to 
him, the maxim of Ragchot, that in economics it is always dan- 
gerous te trusttheobvious. I will explain to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts '2ter what I mean by thestatement that the high- 
est-priced wages is the cheapest, but I want toask him if I made 
the statement which he assumes I made, does he not reject it 
absolutely? 

Mr. WALKER. I state to you-—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is not the question. I ask you if you 
reject that theory? If you will not accept it let me go my way 
in sorrow. (Laughter.} 

Mr. WALKER. 1 want tosay to the gentleman that the high- 
est price in labor in any given locality always goes with the best 
skill, and thatis really the cheapest labor, but that does not mean 
that itis the cheapest labor the world over. Upon the proposition 
the gentleman has made the highest-priced labor would not be 
the cheapest, because the man adjoining would hire cheaper la- 
ber of equal skill and drive the other out; so the gentiem in has 
disputed his own proposition. | Loud applause on the Republican 
side, in which Mr. CocKRAN joined. ] 

Mr. COCKRAN. No, the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
mistaken. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that I partici- 
pated in that cheer. I did so because I thought it was due to the 
gentieman’s courage, although it might not have been accorded 
to his discretion. ter.] 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thetimeof the gentleman from New York 


has ~~ oT 
Mr. ECKIN RIDGE of Arkansas and Mr. WALKER askea 
unanimous consent that the time of Mr. COCKRAN beextended. 
TheCHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Kentucky {[Mr. Mont- 
GOMERY] was to take the floor at this time, but be has intimated 
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that he will yield twenty minutes of his time to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will give him half an hour. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iam obliged to the gentleman and to the 
committee. 

Of course, gentlemen on the other side will do me the justice 
to remember that I have not refused to answer questions, and 
that some of my time has been consumed in replying to the ques- 
tions they have put. == 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, no one will dispute the proposition 
that the employer must necessarily employ the cheapest labor; 
that is to say, where labor of a given quality is necessary to his 
business he will hire it at the very lowest price for which it can 
be obtained. That proposition being conceded we may proceed 
to consider the effect of a protective tariff upon the general pro- 
duction of the country. 

I have already conceded that by protection you can diversify 
industries. I concede, for instance, that your tariff may have 
operated tostarta tin-plate industry in this country. [Laughter 
onthe Democraticside.] Ihavealways heard the existence of tin- 

late factories disputed; whether they existin this country or not 
fs one of the questions which are as puzzling to the human mind 
as the identity of the man who wore the iron mask, but I am will- 
ing toconcede that you may havestarted a tin-plate industry under 
our tariff, because I know that you can start it if you put the 
iff high enough. You can start almost any industry in this 
country, no matter what the cost of production may be, no mat- 
ter how much it may exceed the cost of aS, in a other 
country, if you impose a sufficiently high tariff on it and there 
be a demand for the article in thiscountry. Now, thatis alarge 
concession to the high-protection doctrine. I admit that you 
can diversify industry by legislation; but the question is, should 
you doit? Is it for the best interests of all the people of this 
country that you should do it? 

Let us see if we can start with an axiomatic proposition; and 

I will ask my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], from his great 
courtesy and learning, to inform me, if he disputes this prelim- 
inary proposition: Is it axiomatic in is ene economy that 
the capacity of an individual to employ labor bears a fixed rela- 
tion to the amount of capital at his disposal? And is the same 
rule applicable to nations that applies to individuals? I am giv- 
ing my own brief, imperfect, condensed statement of the - 
trine laid down by Adam Smith upon this question and by every 
writer upon political economy who has ever discussed the laws 
governing production free from the influence of Presidential 
cam . [Laughter.] 
The silence of my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] justifies 
me in believing that I am not yet upon controversial ground. 
Iam trying to remain in accord with my friend from Maine as 
long asIcan. I want to lock arms with him and keep close by 
his side until the exigencies of the debate compel me reluctantly 
and sorrowfully to part company with him; I will take his silence 
as an admission that these two propositions are axiomatic. If 
he disputes them I hope he will nore House at this time. 
{A pause.] I suppose, then, we may take it for granted that no 
gentleman on the other side is willing to dispute the proposi- 
tion, that the capacity of a nation, like the capacity of an indi- 
vidual, to arte labor bears a fixed relation to the amount of 
of capital at its disposal. 

Now, capital increases from year to year in any country by 
the amount of its product that is saved from consumption. 

If I have — of a hundred thousand dollars, yielding a 
revenue of twenty thousand dollarsa year, and I save half the pro- 
duct, the next year I will have a capital of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, and m, poy to employ labor will be in- 
creased ten thousand dollars. hat is true of me is true of 
every individual, what is true of every individual is true of all 
individuals, and all the individuals in a country taken together 
make up the nation itself. 

The capacity, then, of a country to employ men depends upon 
its poses the amount of production in turn depends on its 
cost. My friends on the other side will see that a given capital 
which without restrictive laws will produce 10,000 tons of steel 
rails at £20 a ton will only produce 5,000 tons of rails if the cost 
of the rails be doubled by tariff imposition or by any other artifi- 
cial restriction. The manufacturer may get the same _—s 
from the 5,000 rails as from the 10,000; but his production is 
none the less diminished by the increased cost. resume my 
friend from Massachusetts, the eminent economist who has twice 
or thrice helped me along in this debate, will not dispute that 


proposition. 
S the cost of production laes its amount, it is plain 
est production when it 


that capital accomplishes the 

cBeagesh, My diana, T think, will not depute thas "Yoo sane 
c end, | no u at. 

diversify industries— F . gs age 


phe oy rose. 

r. KRAN. If my friend is going to dispute my sta:, 

ment I shall be glad tohear from him. I want Schaow whethe, 

he disputes it. If not, I hope he will not interrupt me, beeays, 

my time is getting short. he 
r. WALKER. I think that country will produce most and 


Se 


cheapest that = its people most thoroughly employed. 
ms with you. Now we are together. 
e. 


Mr. COCKRAN. I 
[Laughter and applaus 

Mr. WALKER. And the way to keep them all employed is 
to increase to the largest possible extent the industries 0/ t)q 
country. There isno such thing as ‘‘ natural advantages” ™ 
production in manufactories. ro. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No such thing as natural advantages! 

Mr. WALKER. In manufactories. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Do you mean to say that a river alongside 
of a factory is not a natural advantage? “5 

Mr. WALKER. A river is not a manufactured article. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No; but is it not a natural advantage to 
manufactures? ae 

Mr. WALKER. I say there is no advantage—— 

Mr. COCKRAN, I knew we should hear something new— 

Mr. WALKER. Is ariver a manufacture? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I think the gentleman will manufacture 
rivers before he manufactures arguments. 

Mr. WALKER. A river may be utilized by the energy and 
skill and intelligence of the manufacturer; but it isnot a natural 
advantage in the processes of manufacture themselves. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Ido notunderstand exactly the last remark 
of my friend; but I am in the usual condition that succeeds one 
of his interruptions. Laughter.] 

Now let me see whether! can get back tothe point from which 
I started, because it is evident that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has not contradicted the proposition I have laid down. 
He has contributed something else to this discussion—somethine 
startling, novel, incomprehensible; he has not as yet contra- 
dicted the proposition which I was stating just before his inter- 
ruption. I was about to state that if an individual extends his 
productive capacity to the utmost when he employs his capital in 
the production of those commodities he can produce cheapest 
and best, the same must be true of a nation, which is merely an 
aggregation of individuals. . 

Treturn to the case which I was putting: IfI have acapital large 
enough to produce 10,000 tons of rails at $20 a ton, and if the 

rice of those rails by any artificial means is raised to $40 a ton 

can ee but5,000 tons; and to the extent that you limit my 
capacity for production you must necessarily limit my oppor- 
tunity for employing labor. When the cost of productio 
everywhere increased by a general imposition of tariff taxation 
the annual production of a country mvst be diminished and the 
total amount of labor employed must be diminished in propor: 
tion; we therefore feel that a country is richest and happiest when 
instead of being driven into industries which it mustecarry on at a 
disadvantage as compared with its competitors, it is allowed ir 
nal freedom to find its own occupations and to prosper under 

e beneficent laws of God unimpeded by the restrictive lawso/ 
man. [Applause.] 

The only result which your tariff can accomplish, conceding 
to it now all the beneficial effects ever claimed for it, is to in- 
duce men to embark in industries which they could not main- 
tain without such protection. It encourages men to engage in 
trades that they can not carry on in equal competition with the 
rest of the world; and since there are other trades ia which the) 
can defy competition the adoption of a protective policy operates 
to divert capital from the regions where it is most productive 
the regions where it is less productive. [Applause on the Dem: 
ocratic side.! Instead of having the aggregate of production 
which God Almighty invites this nation to create and enjoy 
find production artificially restricted by a system of laws whit 
operate to rob us of the blessings of nature and to place us lu ty 
same condition as if our climate had grown harsher or our 80! 
less fertile. [Applause.] gad 

I have stated what I conceive to be the nature and effect! yo." 
policy. What, then, is our position? We believe that the tr 
policy is to have the largest production, and therefore the grea’ 
wealth that the natural conditions of this country will perm 
us to have. In order to have this largest production we 1" 
allow people to produce freely that which they can prow’ 
cheapest and best. If they want other commodities thn those 
which they produce they will then have abundance of goo‘ 
exchange for them in the markets of the world; while the ¢! or 
of production here will give the widest occupation to tie“ 
of this country. free 

We believe, for instance, that if this bill become a law the a 
importation of wool will stimulate the growth of woolen mt" 











—_— 


factures. The prise paid to the farmer fcr wool depends not upon 


the profit which the manufacturer enjoys under our protective 
system, but upon the immutable law of supply and demand. 
he farmer who offers wool the cheapest is the farmer who will 
first obtain a market for his product. An increase in the con- 
sumption of woolen goods necessarily means an increase in the 
demand for wool and for labor to manufacture wool into cloth, 
and therefore an increase in the price of both labor and wool. 

A very distinguished capitalist in New York, famous the 
world over, declared, when the McKinley act was assed, that 
there was nothing wrong about the increase in tariff rates. He 
said the man who had been in the habit of wearing three suits of 
clothes a year would simply wear two; the increased cost of goods 
would be met by decreased consumption. Now, that statement 
embraces all the law upon this subject. When you increase the 

rice of commodities you diminish the consumption. In dim- 
nishing the consum lon you necessarily diminish the produc- 
tion, and in diminishing production you diminish the amount 
of labor and the quantity of materials employed in production. 
A decrease in the price of labor and materials is the obvious and 
necessary result. : 

You gentlemen on the other side think that by diversifying in- 
dustries and allowing manufacturers to grow rich you benefit the 
laborer. We think that you benefit the laborer when you allow 
production to become so active that the manufacturer must com- 
pete for the labor he needs with other manufacturers, or with other 
employers of labor. You believe in narrow production and large 
profits; we believe in extensive production and a wide employ- 
meutoflabor. You seem to think that the laborer is mere 
when there are two laborers competing for one job, we believe 
that his condition is happiest when two jops are competing for 
one laborer. [Applause.] And we believe that when the pro- 
visions of this il o into effect, when the bonds that tie the 
hands of sd eeahane teteaatell shall be loosed, even to a moderate 
extent, this country will enter on an era of unprecedented 

rosperity; though it will never reach its highest industrial 
ove opment until men realize that it is for the interest of the 
whole human race that all the children of men be permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth at the cheapest rates, which means 
in the greatest abundance. [Applause. 

1 have heard it said as an argument in favor of protection that 
all through Europe there has been a revival of the protection 
sentiment. Se adopted protection in 1878; Ger- 
many adopted protection in 1879, and France has been proceed- 
ing in the direction of protection. 

Gentlemen point to these facts, and we are asked if they do not 
show that there is an instinctive tendency toward protective 
duties, and if such a general tendency does not show there must 
be some benefit in a high protective system. I admit that under 
ordinary circumstances there would be much force in the sug- 
gestion. I admit that the instincts of the human race are often 
safer guides than the reasoning or the eloquence of statesmen. 
But I believe the explanation of the tendency is found in the 
military policy of agen nations. If you want European 
conditions on this continent, then pos protective system is 
justified, and by all means you should cling to it. 

In 1870Germany took possession of Alsaceand Lorraine. Inthat 
year she entered upon a war of conquest, or rather she became 
engaged in a war which ended in territorial conquest. The pas- 
sions engendered by that war have forced on ail the great na- 
tions of Europe the policy of maintaining great standing armies. 
These armies have grown so enormously from year to year that, 
taken together, they exceed to-day the populations of some 
oe ean ti f the H 

ask the attention of the House to these overgrown mili 
establishments, because I think they completely explain “he 
European protective revival. 

We find France in 1892 maintaining an army on a peace foot- 
ing—by which is meant that she monintaine this force under 
= _s ee idleness—consisting of 570,608 men and 138,- 

Germany in 1892 maintained under similar conditions 491,217 
men, and 93,900 horses; Russia, 918,430 men and 137,250 horses; 
Austria, 337,419 men and 36,930 horses. And these figures sim- 
ply represent the forces that are kept constantly in barracks. 

addition there is a force in each great country amounting to 
millions of men, withdrawn from active industry for periods 
aa a one to several months in each year. 

ow, eve a protectivesystem isabsolutely essential to the 
maintenance of outh establishments. Indeed protection on cer- 


tain industries may be necessary to the existence of any country 


from a military point of view. 


I concede that it may be consistent with sound notions of state- 
craft to adopt the policy laid down by Andrew Jackson and sanc- 
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tioned by all writers on political economy, the policy of stimu- 
lating by a protective tariff the production of those articles that 
are useful or essential in war. 

If all countries engaged in free trade, each one producing that 
which it could produce best and cheapest, freely éxchanging 
its commodities with every other country, the condition of the 
human race would undoubtedly be happiest in time of peace. 
In time of war, however, the country which had the monopoly or 
the greater share of the production of the materials of war would 
necessarily have the rest of the world at a disadvantage. So as 
& War measure, as a measure of national defense, where there is 
danger that a country may at any time be cut off from commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, it is competent for the gov- 
ernment either to maintain the plant essential to its military 
necessities at its own st eee or to protect by tariff taxation those 
private industries which produce war materials. Thisis simply 
giving a bounty to private individuals to carry on an industry for 
the benefit of the government. It is a very different thing to 


give them a bounty to carry on business for the benefit of them- 
selves. 

But there is another and a stronger reason which forces coun- 
tries that maintain huge standing armies to adopt the protective 
system. If Germany or France threw down its protective wall 


its productive energies would be greatly stimulated. Its trade 
would grow with giant strides, as the commerce of Holland under 
free trade has grown until it has outstripped all her neighbors, 
although she suffers from the very hardest conditions of soil and 
climate and enjoys no advantages except the advantages of an 
enlightened commercial system. As the productive energies of 
the country grew there would be a corresponding demand for 
labor within its borders. This demand could not be supplied by 
the native population while hundreds of thousands of the very 
flower of its youth were reduced to idleness in the military bar- 
racks, 

A rise in the price of wages sufficient to attract labor from 


abroad would be the inevitable result of such a condition. As 
the people of the country beheld their workshops and stores 
filled with foreigners, receiving higher wages than had ever 
been paid before, the precise manner in which they were de- 
spoiled by those huge standing armies would become apparent 


to them, and the revelation would arouse such an opposition that 
theentireoppressive military system would be swept away by a 
storm of popular indignation. 

And 80, as one vice breeds another, one oppressive political in- 
stitution is always buttressed and defended by other vicious in- 
stitutions. Men instinctively adjust their economic systems to 
their political systems. As a sleeper ona cold night brings 
his knees in the direction of his chin, unconscious of the physical 
law which controls his action, so the Government, which prevents 
its most efficient laborers from engaging in industrial pursuits, 
instinctively, unconsciously perhaps, but none the less surely, 
adopts a protective system, because it lessens production, re- 
duces the demand for labor, and thus conceals from the peop!e 
the worst features of a military system which forces into idle- 
ness a large part of the population and drives from the fields of 


industry the strongest productive forces in the country. And 
thus we see that an oppressive Government adopts an oppres- 
sive commercial system, as inevitably as a duck takes to water. 


[Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the last argument that has been used 
here is the argument which has been voiced by my friend from 
New York [Mr. PAYNE], who tells us this bill is unpopular, 
that we can walk through any city in the State of New York and 
find evidences of its unpopularity at every corner; that every 
silent workshop and every furnace in which the fires have be- 
come extinguished is a monument to the unpopularity of this 
measure. 

Sir, I admit the unpopularity of this measure at this moment 
in some of the great cities of the wae: I know that an ephe- 
meral, fleeting popularity awaits the Democrat who will op- 
pose the passage of this bill, who will insist that the manufac- 
turers. be continued in their monopoly because they have per- 
suaded their workmen that they shared this monopoly with them. 

But as the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], 
here upon this floor withstood the angry protests of the peo- 
ple of his own district, some of whom joined threats to remon- 
strances, surely those of us who have less to lose than he, can 
afford to stand with him in the same breach; and although we 
may lose our commissions in this body, we will gain the grati- 
tude of our countrymen in the future. {Applause. ] 

I would like to read—but I do not propose to detain the com- 
mittee—from Adam Smith a statement of the result of attacking 
tariff protected monopolies. I will place it in the Recor», be- 
cause it gives an admirable description of the condition occupied 
to-day by my friend from West Virginia, who, thank God, is lead 
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no colleagues in the battle against monopolies to a glorious 
and decisive result. oan applause. |* 

But suppose the bill is unpopular, surely the service we owe 
our co ts does not consist in fanning their passions; we 
ought, rather, tocounse! their judgments. They are entitled to 
better service than the service of our own ambitions. They 
are entitled to the loyalty of ourconsciences. [ use.} And 
those of us who believe that the passage of this bill means the 
industrial emancipation of the people of this country and the per- 
manent renewal of our commercial prosperity would becravens, 
disloyal and forsworn, if we turned our backs on our duty and 
fled before any opposition, no matter from what quarter it came 
or what consequences it may entail on us personally. [Applause. ] 

But is this bill the cause of these silent factories and these ex- 
tinguished fires? Why, what asystem your protective system 
must be if its beneficent effects can not last even until it is re- 
pealed. [Laughter.] Why, my friends, according to your state- 
ments you have enriched t country to such an extent that 
the people of this nation ought to be able to stand three years 
of hard times without any person suffering the pangs of want. 

After ali your boasts, isit ble that before asingle new meas- 
ure has been placed upon the statute book, before the operation 
of your ve system is suspended for an hour, before this 
bill for its modification has even got through general debate, 
all of this great national oe which you have described 
has fallen like a house of cards, has collapsed like the bladder 
which the sc flies over his head when it comes in con- 
tact with a solid tance. [Laughter.] Is this frail structure 
the full resuit of your ve system? Are these 
its foundations, built deep down in the experience of acentury? 
Have we paid taxes and up burdens now for an hundred 

ars, only to find that system which we have established 

such sacrifices does not protect us for six months, aye, that 
it does not even protect us until we discard it. 

But the factories are closed. Notwithstanding the existence 
of your protective system distress everywhere threatens the 
eottages which shelter American laborers. You have tried 
to make the people happy’ i admit it. You have tried to 
make them prosperous; admit it. You have diversified their 
industries because you thought such a diversification would 
promote their welfare; and now, with these diversified inter- 
ests, with production limited through a false economic system, 
the first touch of adversity ch the entire fabric of our 
prosperity into ruin, while the mechanics and laborers who have 
oe the abundant revenues, which you have described, are 

uced to starvation by the idleness of a few weeks. 

Let us try the system by the democratic party, and 
I promise you that it will take more than six mon hard 
times to = soup kitchens in every city in this Union. [Ap- 
as © all remember that in 1873, a ex- 

stence of a high protective system, a panic visited ‘eoun- 
try worse ten thousand times than the panic which afflicts us 
now. It lasted five years instead of six months; it entailed 
pon millions of human beings; it inflicted wounds all of 

which are not yet healed. As long as our industriel system is 
based on a false notion of economic laws these panics will recur. 
The trade cf this country will never be secure till the laws that 
govern it are based on common sense. We are not deaf to the 
cry of distress throughout the country. We are keenlyalive to 
= nee “ ~ —a aoe = give a relief, and with 

e blessing we will gran rprayer. [Loud laase. 

In the course of this debate we have heard 2 Saal about 
agentleman whom his admirers delight to the Napoleon 

at high tariff; the N of the ve ; the 
N who had his Jena, his Austerlitz, and h 


*To expect, Indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever be entirely re- 
stored in Great Britain is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or 
should ever be established in fit. Not the udices of 


mountains, 
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all combined, last fallin Ohio. [Laughter.] Well, I think ;) 
name his admirers have given him is a signifieant and, peyaq. 
venture, a prophetic one. va 

What was it shat caused the Corsican Napoleon to fal] f:o) 
the great eminénce to which his military genius had raised }, 1) 
It was not amy decay in the strategic skill which he had 4i< 
played in the days when he communded the army of [{, |) 
His military reverses were not caused by the recklessness 0! jy). 
ambitions; they were the fruits of his economic mistakes. | 
wrote his abdication not at Fontainebleau in 1814, but at Ber 
when he penned the Berlin decrees by which he sought to com! 
mand the course of trade and to limit the freedom of comm. rei: 
intercourse throughout Europe. [Loud applause on the Dem 
cratic side.) 

Hisinvasion of Russia wasacommercial war. It wasbecur |) 
cause that country did not maintain and encourage the conti- 
nental blockade. Inhisstruggles for territory the allied powers 
of Europe were helpless to withstand him. Neither barriers 
erected by man nor obstacles interposed by nature could prevent 
the triumphant progress of his armies. Hewas able to compe 
the descendant of the Czsars togive him hisdaughter's hand in 
marriage. He could insult with impunity a Queen of Prussia’s 
royalhouse. He succeeded in entering every foreign capital as 
a conqueror, but he fell in the attempt toerecta prohibitive wal! 
around Europe higher and stronger than that with which you 
gentlemen wanttosurround thiscountry. [Loud applause.| Ani 
the mp wes of the Republican party by the Napoleon of the 
tariff will end as ended the Empire of the French Napoleon—in 
defeat and disaster. It is true that in the consequences whic) 
have attended his leadership the tariff Napoleon has reversed 
the results which attended the leadership of the other Napoleon 
He has so events that the disasters which have followei 
his ascendancy have fallen on his followers rather than on him 
self. He has you once through a Presidentia) campaign, ani 
while he has secured a comfortable om his party seems to 
haye — a long way in the direction of Elba. [Laughter.] See 
to it that he does not lead you finally to St. Helena. (Applause. | 
Be not deceived, my friends. The policy which involved th» 
French Napoleon in a contest with the snows of Russia will array 
the common sense of the American people against the party 
which adopts it. Youcan not dispose of an economic question 
by phrases or epigrams—by clothing your leaders in the gar 
ments of war or the insignia of empire. 

Let us dispose of this question in the interest of the American 
| 2 a in the interest of freer trade, of freer production, of labor 

tter paid because more widely employed. [Loud applause.] 
We plant ourselves on our belief in the resources of this coun- 
try and on the law of supply and demand in our attempt to im- 

the ecndition of the American workingman and to enlarge 
his opportunities. If production be unrestricted by law we be- 
lieve trade will increase so that the demand for labor in this 
eountry will exceed the supply; that two jobs will be competing 
for one laborer oftener than two laborers will be competing for 
one job. We believe that when two employers are forced to 
compete for the labor of one workman the result of the compe- 
tition will be to raise his wages and improve his condition, an‘ 
we hope to make that competition universal and continuous. 
{Applause. | . 
tever range this discussion may take, it will always com 
back to the position which the gentleman from West Virginia 
WILSON] took upon the floor when this debate was opened. 
told us then in words which ought to be burned into the 
heart of every +, and which will live in the minds of lis 
countrymen long after he has disappeared from the stage 1 
now occupies and adorns, that the prosperity of this country ce 
pended not upon law, but on labor; not upon tariff schedules, bu! 
— natural advan 3; not upon Wil McKinley, but upon 
Almighty God. 


We have established in this land, freedom so broad 
that if the voice of the people be the voice of God, Democracy 
must be truth itself. {Applause.] We glory in the freedom 
of this cowniey, and as we turn our eyes to the flag over our heads 
we breathe a ent prayer that it may wave until the end © 
time, free as the breezes of heaven + isiss its folds. [A> 
plause.] But we demand more than a free flag above our heads; 
we demand a free earth under our feet. {Great applause on ° 
Democratic side.| We believe that there are piled up 10 
in our mines, growing in our fields, tressu'*: 
the extent of which the mind of man ean not conjecture, | 
future development of which the rit of prophecy itself ca 
not measure. {Great applause.] in the possession 0 
these resources, we welcome competition wit) *" 
the world, firm in the belief that the material welfare of | 
ye Peat be served by the widest freedom of trade. ‘ 
My may ask me, ‘‘ Why do you recognize the prov’ 


tages 
[Great applause.] 
freedom 
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ive system in this bill? Why do you leave any schedule here 
that provides for incidental protection?” _ : 
If there is anything in the very interesting report of the ini- 
nority more significant than its statement that-civilization gets 
weaker the higher it rises [laughter] it is the statement that in 
this bill we concede the principle of the McKinley bill. We 
do, Iam sorry to . We must tolerate it yetawhile in ordex 
to avoid bei pati to these who for years have subsisted upon 
protection. We find it harder to do justice, gentlemen, than 
you found it todo dnjenticn. [A on the Democratic side .] 
We have struggled ards j ; we have not succeeded in 
makizg all the journey. You have attem ted injustice and you 
have succeeded to your fullest content. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. } 
Yes,Mr.Chairman, we have been compelled to leavesome sched- 
ulesin this bill containing higher rates of duty than is consistent 
with the widestdevelopment of our country’s ee yi we have 
been compelled to adopt that course upon the principle that a 
man who has been engaged in a debauch will die if 
his w is cut off suddenly. hter and ap on the 
Democratic side.] We have been compelled to e the return 
to freer trade gradual, because were we tomake too greata stride 
at once it might be cruel to some of the men of this generation. 
Those men have | trades and handicrafts under the prom- 
ises held out by protective legislation. ang have invested their 
years in the development of many kinds of skill, not the skill 
which would have made them most productive under normal con- 
ditions, but the skill which gave them the highest wages under 
the existing conditions, and we are now asking the whole Amor- 
ican le to postpone their rreereaee that the men 
who have been most affected by legislation in the past may 
have time to adjust their muscles to the broader movement, to 
the more vigorous development, to the, r industrial activ- 


ity which awaits the American people w they shall face the 
world, secure in the superio of their us and the vastness 
of their resources. [Great use on Democratic side. | 


Mr. Chairman, I need hardly say that there are many aspects 
of this great subject which must necessarily remain untouched 
inangdisetenian of thn pattlalonser Shia Lhave but to say 
to my friends on the Democratic side that none of us, not one 
of us, I believe, is satisfied with the schedules contained in 
this bill. Not one of us sees this bill in the form in which we 
would like to see it finally passed. Isay to those who do not 
see in the bill that full ov of ann to othe Amer- 
ican people are entitled, that if they support this measure 
now they may at the end of five — for the more ade- 

uate relief which they desire. To my friends who think that 
the bill goes too far in the way of reduction, let me say that it 
has been framed by the conservative sense of the Democratic 
party, and contains concession to invested capital that 
= necessary to insure its protection and to restore its con- 

ence. 

Believing as we do that this is but a first step in the direction 
of a broader policy, may, more—beliceving as we do that four 
years from now the gentlemen who have written this minority 
report will be concurring in a ri for still greater reductions 
[applause on the Democratic side}—believing that the future of 
this country is irrevocably committed to commercial and eco- 
nomical emancipation, I can say with the gentleman from West 
Virginia that we have only commenced the development of our 
resources. We have lagged along the line of our opportunities 
for the last hundred years. The progress which we have made 
we have achieved with fetters around our limbs. Let us but 
liberate our uctive energies and all that we have accom- 
plished will but a slight measure of the eplendid destiny 
which lies before us. Blessed by God as no nation has ever been 
blessed, endowed with natural wealth beyond measure and be- 
yond description, with a population com: of the freest and 
most enlightened men on the surface of globe, what country 
can overmatch us in the freest competition? What 
shall prevent us from accomplishing the 
trial conquest of the world? [Applause.] 


Theconquest which we seek is not a uest of ression or 
of destruction, but a conquest of : and rogress 
In to find the freest markets for our ucts, we 
seek the of the whole human race, we seek to estab- 
lish a commercial system which will this the foun- 


people 
freedom in blem 
ae on the earth beneath ne froedom fu ou fkds, freed! 
r on the seas, freedom through all the 
world, for all the children ef men. [Loud and 
applause on the floor and in the adie J ee 
se Spec The ee must remind visitors in the 
galleries that y must not participate in demonstrations 
applause; such disorder is tolerated only on the gg , 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stat y 
having under comigueation the bill (H. R. 4864) to pabewetnuation tometaiie 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Fifty-third Congress is the outgrowth of 
a natural sentiment that has been growing fora quarter of a con- 
tury and finally culminated in 1890, and was further emphasized 
by the result of 1892 changing the political majority in the Sen- 
ate, and sending to this House almost 100 Democratic majority. 
This Congress was elected by the people and expressly charge 
to repeal the McKinley law and restore the circulation of silver 
as money on a parity with gold. There were minor issues be- 


| tween the parties, and in Eastern States there was a notable ef- 


fort before the election, as well as to-day, to repudiate these 

t questions of tariff reform and the free coinage of silver 
that had been heretofore compromised, in the councils of its 
friends, and had been denied its place as the great question « 
the country. Mr. Cleveland im his famous message of 1887 
brought the tariff to that recognition it was entitled to. Since 
that time the battle has been waged under the gallant leader- 
ship of Morrisor, Carlisle, and Minus against privileged classes 
and an organized plutocracy. 

The contest has been a long and trying one, and the people 
have finally triumphed. They learned what they wanted, and 
decided at the ballot box to have it. Itwas nota victory of the 
outs against the ins; it was not a contest for the spoils of office. 
It was a triumph of the oppressed over their oppressors. [It was 
a contest of the peopleagainst the despoiler,and now after thirty 
years of unequal and unjust taxation, in a battle as long as tho 
crusades, we have come face to face with the enemy in tie only 
arena where the differences can be settled. Excessive and un- 
just discrimination by the decrees of power is almost as old as 
the expulsion from the garden. The first tax was levied by su 
perstition in behalf of the gods. 

Itseems that the other world needed some protection from 
thisone. Our present financial system was the result of an emer- 
gency for revenue to pay soldiers in the field of battle, to pay 
the countlessdebts of the war. The objectof this high taxation 
ceased in 1866. For a quarter of a century this system has ex- 
isted, not for the welfare of the National Government, but for 
financial advancement of the manufacturer and millionaire who 
never saw a field of battle. Is it right for a tax levied for the 
support of the loyal and brave soldiers to be transferred tothe 
grasp of capital, to be given to cormorants who feast upon the car- 
nage of the war that saved the Union of our fathers? 

rotection for the sake of personal and private gain is a new 
doctrine of recent birth. It is the outgrowth of capital ob- 
tained by false pretenses, and it has in the last ten years gained 
sufficient power and presumption to come into this Congress and 
ask that we submit to its continued demand for tribute. 

The taxing power has always been used in various ways, as 
ignorance and avarice struggled together from the beginning. 
Many theories of interested parties may be advanced to show 
that protection and paternalism are not allied for a common pur- 

e. Nospecial pleading of the friends of protection have ever 
n able to show the difference. 

The comparison of wages in this country with thoseof Europe 
has ceased to be an argument. We find as great difference in 
the United States in the price of labor, in the same employ- 
ments, as we find between this country and England. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a much safer rule in economics, if we wish 
to be fair in the discussion of this question, that we take the 
actual workings and theceffect of the tariff as it deals with la- 
bor and prices of commodities, instead of the theories and state- 
ments of interested parties. If we mean to be fair and honest 
to the people, the market and its fluetuations should be taken as 
the rule, and metaphor and theory should be discarded. 

There is no fact so well established that protection does not 
help the wages of labor and the price of products of the farmer, 
but does give protected manufactories and trusts wealth with- 
out consideration. The wealth of the people has passed into the 
hands of the few. By our skill and enterprise more wealth is 
being created now than at any time in the history of our coun- 
try, but the great question is who is getting it? Certainly not 
the laboring man and the farmer who produce the wealth. 
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Notwithstanding this country is comparatively new, there is 
more wealth concentrated in the hands of the few than in any 
country on this globe. Twenty-five thousand men, who have 
been specially favored by protection and land monopoly, now 
own more than one-half of all the wealth produced by labor in 
the last onehundred years. Sixty-four millions of our people are 
annually turning over to these same millionaires more than one 
billion of their earnings. Jay Gould accumulated more wealth 
by means of stock gambling in the last twenty-five years than 
the Emperor Tiberius gained in forty years of unrestrained rob- 
bery of adjacent nations. The philosopher Seneca had a fortune 
of thirteen millions, which was sufficient to startle the world. 
He would be called now a man in fair circumstances in this 
country. 

The tariff on steel and iron has given to Andrew Carnegie 
more than all the wealth of Croesus. John D. Rockefeller has ac- 
— more money in the last twenty years, by manipulating 

tandard Oil stock and the protective benefits received in his 
business than the whole cost of the Mexican war. The private 
home of George Vanderbilt, at Asheville, N.C., will cost $2,750,- 
000, more than the home of Scaurios, which has ever been re- 
yarded the finest in the world. Dukes and earls of the Old 

orld may boast of their splendor, in which they live, but they 
can not compare with our untitled, protected millionaires. No 
man can fail to see the wealth as it is produced, in this country, 
rushing to the centers of protection, it is becoming alarming. 
The nine manufacturin tates possess of the whole wealth of 
the country more than the other ae fi States. 

Nowhere in the world are individual fortunes so great as they 
are in this country. 

There are ten men in the United States whose aggregate 
wealth is more than $800,000,000, and there are more than a thou- 
sand men whose pocuersy sneoe one millioneach. This wealth 
has all passed from the hands of toil into their pockets, and we 
can not fail to observe the great disparity between the laboring 
millions and the protected few. As we contemplate these vast 
fortunes flowing to the possessions of the protected we must re- 
member that the burdens of protection and taxation have been 
cast almost entirely upon agriculture and labor. 

History tells us that no nation that confiscates the earnings of 
the masses and gives them to the few can long survive. Rome, 
with all her learning and prowess, went down in ruins when it 


adopted the McKinley plan of os the people. Eight 
y 


per cent of her people secured by unequal taxation more thar 
one-half of all the wealth of theempire. The cruel taskmasters 
of Egypt ae the McKinley system of protection, by which 
they caused the toiling people to turn their wealth into the cof- 
fers of the aristocracy, until 90 per cent of all the accumulations 
of centuries were forced into the hands of 2 per cent of her peo- 
ple, thus losing her rank among the nations of the earth. 

This was the fate of Babylon, the greatest nation of antiquity, 
which, with a treasury overflowing with silver and gold and an 
army thatdefied all other powers, went out intothe hideousnight 
of oblivion while Nebuchadnezzer and his thousand lords were 
enjoying the blood money of protection. Persia protected her 
people until the nobility secure@ the entire wealth of the empire. 

This is the ey ied marked out by the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party for this Republic. Every observing man can see that 
we are certainly rushing into the same vortex of ruin. A very 
small portion of the American people now control the product and 
price of labor, the commerce and trade of the country as wellas 
a majority of all its wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an axiomatic fact that a tariff is a tax and 
the people who have to toil are compelled to pay it, and there 
is no escape from that conclusion. And I am fully persuaded 
when the people fully appreciate the necessities and purposes 
of taxation, not one cent more will be paid by them than is neces- 
on to support and mainiain the Government. 

axation for the en roeee of protection will cease, and the 
funeral knell of McKinleyism will be no longer heard to vex the 
minds of the laboring masses. The laboring man will enjoy the 
fruits of his own toil, and no man shall invade his home and de- 
spoil him or his of the necessaries of life without giving a full 
equivalent. | 

am glad to know that the peeve have attained that degree 
of intelligence and commanding position in the legislation of 
the country that they are now in the act, through their own 
representatives, of throwing from their shoulders the unjust and 
unequal burden that was loaded —_ them by acruel and heart- 
less rene. They being quiet, peaceful, and submissive, 
the time has fully come for the shackles to fall from the trembling 
muscle and the a sinews of honest industry. No a a 
since the days of the Pharaohs have uncomplainingly carried 
and submitted to such heavy burdens. 

For thirty years the power of the Government has been used 
and manipulated in the interest of ital and against labor. 
Capital has taken the place of foreign lords, and money has as- 
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sumed the place of the nobility of the Middle Ages. The pro. 
tected creditor class has dictated to the country the quality ang 
quantity of money which the people shall use, without consu|t- 
ing. the debtor class. 
nder the satanic plea of protecting American industry ang 
labor, they have established an arrogant plutocracy who comes 
into this Chamber and shakes the gory pound of flesh extorted 
from the starved vitals of the wealth producerasthe troph y of con- 
uest. A Christ died for all, but it was never decreed that labor 
should starve that capital might live. Therecords of our coun- 
try clearly show that since silver was demonetized and McKip- 
leyism adopted the prices of labor, farm products, and the fin- 
ished products of factories and mills have steadily declined, 
Let us look back over the long pathway of ruin, misery, ang 
want which the doctrine of protection has so disastrously en- 
tailed upon the wealth producers of this land. 

Labor troubles were unknown until the Congress of the United 
States commenced its system of protecting capital, wealth, and 
idleness, and denying to the wage-earner equality before the 
law, ne one law expressly for the capitalist and another 
law for the laborer and farmer, claiming that it was nominated 
in the bond that the lifeblood of labor should flow for the benefit 
of capital. 

The effect of these laws has resulted in strikes, lockouts, clos- 
ing of mills, limiting product, and reducing the price of labor. 
And the cry of Sy steat and want goes on; great fortunes are 
melting away, old business-houses are being wrecked, and there 
is general stagnation in business. 
under a high protective tariff. 

Our Republican friends, conscious of the disaster that their 
tariff laws have brought upon the country, in order to effect 
aremedy, decided in 1890 to raise the tariff still higher, and 
protection was raised another notch with the pretense of help- 
ing the farmer and the laboring man, but the higher they raise 
the tariff the lower the price of wheat, corn, and labor went, 
until to-day, with the gold standard fixed, and the highest pro- 
tective tariff tax ever known, labor never had s0 little purchas- 
ing power of the 1 _vessaries of life, and the farmer never had 
less reward for his *oil. In 1891, when the McKinley law began 
to show its effects upon the business of the country, aii property, 
farm products, and labor went down lower and icwer. 

Poverty came with a skeleton hand, and marked the doom of 
impoverished labor upon the face of wife and children. These 
victims of mock protectionin the midst of beggary and despair, 
look about their little homes which are made desolate by avarice 
in legislation. They say to themselves, ‘‘ Here we have spent 
our days, here were centered all our hopes, the place where our 
children were born, where we expected to live until old age 
should call us away. Debt and inability to pay was forced upon 
us, mortgages came, the walls of the home were unpainted, the 
roof would no longer resist the falling rain, the barn was going 
to decay.” 

The laborer says: ‘‘I know that I have been industrious; so 
have my family. I have been frugal in my home, and economy 
has obtained with all. Why is it that at the end of the year | 
find I am no better off than I was when I began the battle of life? 
I have barely kept even with the world, but upon the other hand 
I see my protected employer, who gets my labor, growing richer 
every day.” 

The advocates upon this floor of high protection will unblush- 
ingly tell this man to be of good cheer, that prosperity will 
come back to him because they have increased by protection tha 
—_— ofevery necessary article that he has to purchase for his 

ome,'that for his benefit they have placed on the free list acorns, 
snails, assafcetida, skeletons, and humanhair. All he has to do 
is to vote the Republican ticket, which is the panacea of ll 
economic ills. What amockery? This whole doctrine that pro- 
tection is for the benefit of labor is a cheat and afraud. 1! 
such statements are based on cupidity and avarice. Falsehood 
has amortgage upon every word of it. Hypocrisy lies conce:led 
like a poisonous serpent, in every outline of the assertion. | 

Of all the millions of laborers in this country who have toile: 
from year to year in the protected factories, pray tell this House 
of one man who has ever received one cent more in wages be- 
cause of protection, Gentlemen, that man has never been found, 
and never will be. This willful and pernicious falsehood has 
run its full course and received its condemnation by the peo)e. 
Any man of ordi intelligence knows that a tariff on the 
goods he is compelled to purc does not and can not protect 
those who have only their labor to sell. 

There is no power granted to the ae man either by 0! 
ganization or combination that will enable him to protect him 
self from this mock protection. Protection is a heresy born of 
imperial stock, and has no place in the economy of popular gov- 
ernment. It isan enemy of our institutions, and a blight and 
mildew upon our prosperity. 

There has been since the days of Alexander Hamilton a clas# 


Gentlemen this all occurred 


Bea en ae 


ee 
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of people in this count: 
capital invested in manufacturing should have an advantage, 
under the laws of the country, over the farmer and the laboring 
man as it is — The 65,000,000 people of the United 
States are compelled by the McKinley law to surrender a large 
share of their earnings to the 805,000 persons who have their 
capital invested in protected industries. If protection is forthe 
benefit of the laboring man, why is it necessary to make the em- 
loyer the custodian of the taxes which the Government levies 
for his individual benefit? 
I would be pleased if some of the most vehement advocates of 
rotection would point out one manufacturer in the protected 
fndustries who computes the eg that the laborer is en- 
titled to and pays it over to him in addition to his daily allow- 
ance, Take the long catalogue of the various protected indus- 
triesof this country and examine their scales of wages, and you 
will find that the wages of labor in them, upon an average, isno 
higher than in the nonprotected factories. The Committee of 
ays and Means of this House, which has been charged with 
the creation of a new revenue law, have been besieged day after 
day by the beneficiaries of the McKinley tariff, demanding that 
the present rate of tariff duties must be retained on the partic- 
ular article they manufacture, in order that the poor laboring 
man shall receive better wages. 

Mr. Chairman, when the manufacturer of woolen goods was 
before the Ways and Means Committee last month, did he ex- 
plain what he did with the 90 per cent protection which he got 
on his goods under the McKinley law? Did he tell the commit- 
tee that the labor cost of his goods was only 22 per cent and his 

rotection was 90? Was he enterprising enone’ to tell where 

he 68 per cent of tariff over labor went to? Didtheglass man- 
ufacturer tell the committee where his 93 per cent of protection 
went? He did not fail, however,{to tell the committee that he 
would be compelled to reduce the price of labor in his factory if 
they passed this new tariff bill. 

It is strange that he did not think to tell the committee that 
in thirty days after the McKinley bill was passed three years 
ago he reduced the price of wae in his ow~ factory 10 per 
cent. It makes no aliereuns with these bene ries of protec- 
tion. If the tariff is raised they reduce the prite of labor, and 
if the tariff is reduced they likewise reduce the price of labor; 
B80, if the tariff goes up or goes down, labor always goes down. 
The tariff has nothing to do with labor —- to oppress it. 
Labor is governed by the law of supply demand, and skill, and 
no human enactment, can change t immutable law. 

It is eieply astounding to hear men of gos intelligence and 
business ability go before a committee of this country and claim 
that a tariff that enhances the price of their goods is for the 
benefit of the man who creates them by his labor and has them 
to buy. Ifsuch men could be arrested for betraying the com- 
mon business trust which a confiding government allows them 
to follow, it would take all the heavens to hold the indictments. 
If their statements are true, the Government leaves the poor 
laboring man justin time to let the monopolists get the funds 
that the advocates of protection claim isfor the laboring people. 

If the Government is to take charge of the lebor question it 
must appoint an agent at every ——_ factory to collect the 
re and see that all the laborers get their share. That 

s the way it is done in distilleries where the Government wants 
to get its taxes. The Government ought to show the laborer 
the same consideration. If the laborer is the beneficiary of this 
pretended protection it is susceptible of demonstration, and 
should be revealed to the country. How many protectionists 
have been kind enough to explain to us what part Lior ets out 
of the profit which protection gives to the employer? Not one. 

What an object lesson could have been furnished to the labor- 
ing man and the farmer had they been permitted to be present 
at the meeting of the Ways and Means Committee when the 
capitalist was there, Logamayy May: protection might be sustained 
for his benefit. ‘There was the steel baron, the iron king, the 
president of the glass trust, the president of the woolen goods 
trust and the steel beam trust, and the secretary of the tin 
ee all there claiming to be in the interest of the farmer 
and the poor laboring man. 

All the protected interests were there, from the greatest to the 
least, leaving their homes for weeks, traveling thousands of miles 
in Pullman coaches, stopping at the best hotels, incurring vast 
a, drinking the finest of wines, and going before the Com- 

ttee of Ways and Means eos the cause of the poor working- 
man and the farmer, never asking for legislation that would bene- 
fit themselves. Such pureand holy abnegation and personal sac- 
rifice has never had a parallel since the Saviour was on earth. 
Such disinterested love of their fellow-man as this should be im- 
mortalized in all the ways known to our civilization. 

A few short weeks ago the people were reminded by these 
apologists for protection and political prophets that the only 


who have persistently claimed that | 
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a that would eliminate and relieve the panic and distress 





upon the country, was the unconditional repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Shermanact. That act has been repealed, and 
no relief has sprung from it, as any man of sense well knew. It 
may not be necessary, yet I will remind you, gentlemen, that the 
McKinley law has been in full force for years, and that the gold 
standard has been fully established, and is now administered 
almost entirely by its friends, still depression in all forms of 
business continues in its greatest severity. Al! such legisla- 
tion as this that strikes at the wage-earner and farmer will be 
disastrous to the whole country. 

Levy your tariffs as you may—search all the schemes devised 
by the decree of kings and legislative bodies; you may tax in- 
comes, corporations, the lands of the farmer, moneys and credits 
or property of any kind, and make your laws as you will, there 
is no escape for the toiling masses. 

Every dollar of taxes, both State and national, is paid by the 
producers of wealth. It is no information to members on this 
floor to tell them that labor is the first great factor of human 
welfare and happiness. The people who do not labor create no 
wealth, adding nothing to the world’s development, stop the 
plow in the furrow, the pick in the mine, and the ax in the for- 
est, and prosperity must cease and civilization stand still. 


Mr. Speaker, protection run mad in the form of selfish legis- 
lation has arrayed capital against labor, destroyed that har- 
mony and peace that should obtain for their mutual welfare. 
Capital has grown ——- and tyrannical, claiming the mas- 
tery over its creator. The issue is now fairly joined. Shall we 


continue McKinleyism, the blighting edict that has crushed 
labor down to its present distressed condition and forced the 
price of farm products below the cost of production, or shall we 
enact a new tariff that shall do equity to alllegitimate business, 
labor as well as capital? 

Upon this question I have taken my stand on the side of the 
toiling, laboring masses, and to the full extent of my ability 
there I shall do battle in their behalf, until every shackle shall 
be broken and every laboring man shall stand forth without a 
chain. As long as the laboring man is permitted to use the 
ballot there will be no peace, and there should be none until 
labor and capital stand upon perfect equality before the law. | 
claim nothing for labor I would not accord to capital, under the 
same conditions. I simply want to see the barriers broken 
down that keep labor and capital apart, and establish a lasting 
friendship that shall be beneficial and absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of both. 

The capitalist that comes before the Committee on Ways and 
Means now and claims that he wants a high protective tariff 
placed upon the goods that he manufactures for the benefit of 
the men who work in his factory is a miserable hypocrite and 
he knows that his claim is not honest, and we are asked now to 
take these known falsehoods as the basis upon which we shall 
legislate and make laws for the whole country. Every laboring 
man and every member of Congress are receiving daily their 
poisonous statements in all their deceptive forms, appealing to 
this body to protect capital at the expense of labor. They do 
not hesitate to tell us that poverty, misery, want, and idleness 
obtain throughout the country, and that they will have to re- 
duce the price of labor if this Wilson bill becomes a law. 

Every man upon this floor knows that 85 per cent of the pro- 
tected factories of this country have been reducing the price of 
labor ever since the McKinley law went into effect. Now, with 
the highest tariff ever known to man we have the lowest rate of 
wages and the greatest distress. The journals that are pub- 
lished and circulated in the interest of protection are full 
of accounts of the reduction of labor and the closing of mills. I 
hereby quote the following table to showconclusively that if the 
McKinley bill has any effect upon labor it reduces it: 


CARPETING—AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL FIGURES, 


Under this head Mr. Peck shows 1,431 individual increases and 77 individ- 
ual decreases. He produces returns of wages in a dozen departments, while 
in E. S. Higgins & Co.’s factory, foot of West Forty-third street, New York 
City, the second largest in the country, employing 2,300 hands, there are 
about 240 divisions. © wages of this factory practically rule those of the 
entire country. There was no change in prices during the years 1800 and 
1891, but we herewith append the list paid in this factory during 1888 and the 
present year (1892) : 





Average per 





day. 
1888. 1882. 
BRUSSELS DEPARTMENT. 
EE, panecwteG dbune ontinmanabs i aint d clidid aciniiiaie $1.51 | $1.35 
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a ee oe ee nabovbanwoene 1.57| 1.4 
hi atdnebnaiGidiindivdeasbdsdidace occteacscsootes 1.25 | 1.125 
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INGRAIN DEPARTMENT. 
Weavers ........ 
Section hands... 
PSCKOTS. 000 c0-n- 
Loom fixers 


Weavers 
Pickers 


Beam hands 
ia ee . 


These were reduced twice since 1888, the last time about two months ago. 


SETTING DEPARTMENT. 
Frame setters 
Corner 
gual 1s 
Small bo: 
Woolen 


Color men 
Day house men 


Day house men now on piscework and have to work harder for the same 
amount: 


Section hands .. 
Card cleaners... 
Small help .....- 
Braker feeders 


FILLING DEPARTMENT. 
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Spinners (78 frames), average dead spinning 
Spiuner’s ive spinning 


The above rm caused its employés to ade in the Republican ranks 
during the Presidential campaign of 1888. Republican literature was circu- 
lated am the operatives, and insinuations made to the workers 
that if the ticket was unsuccessful it was 

would be closed or that wages would be reduced. The 

the election in 1888 the firm posted a notice of reduction of 

Those have continued until this year, when several 

reduced, as wellas increasing the amount of work upon in uals for the 


same , 
There is at sent a similar rumor of a shut-down, fearful of Democratic 


success or to intimidate the hands to vote the Republican ticket. 


The claim that they set forth as a reason for the reduction of 
the price of labor in their various mills is entirely false and not 
icated upon a single fact. Not one of these men knew that 
there would be one cent reduction of tariff taxes on the goods they 
manufacture at the time they served notice on their men of a 
reduction of their wages. If they had known the fact anda 
change would have been made, still there is no reason. It is a 
mere to rob the laborer. The bill that they claim de- 
stroys the price of their products was not made known for more 
than three weeks after they reduced their wages. These same 


men claimed more than a year ago as a reason for reducing 
wages in their various mills that they feared that the Demo. 
cratic party would get control of the Government in 1892. 

No man ever commits a crime without having an apolo:y {o, 
it. Not one of these men has shown that he has sold his poo;js 
one cent cheaper or even marked them to sell ata lower ; 
They are quick and ready to reduce the price of labor, bu: 
slow to reduce the price of their goods. These pretended 
manitarians are willing to starve their laborers and their w; 
and children, now in the face of a coming winter, asa mere ar 
ment to Democrats of this House, hoping thereby to ind 
them to a bill that will continue to rob the laborer for { 
benefit of their selfish gains. You gentlemen on the other si 
this question will find that the Democratic party is not only 
posed to giving capital a ae and control over labor, bu: 
that they will ever be found insisting upon equality of viv} 
and the enforcement of the fundamental principles of justice, 

I hold that a tariff solely for protection, as advocated by th 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House, is clearly u1 
stitutional. Practically the courts have so decided. But if th 
dignity of the law would be insulted by levying a tax on th 
public for private interest or the principles of equality vindi- 
cated and justice satisfied, one dollar out of five being placed j 
the Treasury of the United States. In one year our people us 
nearly $20,000,000 worth of blankets. The average tarif! was 7 
per cent, but the home makers being satisfied with adding bu 
60 per cent to the otherwise shee, ine the blanket users paid 
over seven millions extra on blankets. 

So few were imported that the Government receives but $30) 
during the year. Under this blanket tax the Government go: 
but $1 for each hundred, and $75 of that went into the pockets 
of the protectionist. Would the law have been a violation o/ 
the Constitution had it given the other $1 to the blanket maker. 
While this was enlightened and patriotic statesmanship, what 1 
fine line it is that divides the criminals from the saints. Bu‘ 
let us lift the veil and see what stupendous wrongs are mar- 
shaled behind this policy which the people in their mistaken 
zeal have long defended with their votes. 

The Democratic party by nearly 6,000,000 votes ratified thei: 
declaration made at Chicago for commercial and industrial free. 
dom. I commend these great truths to gentlemen on the othe, 


side of this House. I ask you to read our platform and obey th 

mandates of the courts. Let me read them to you: 
PROTECTION DENOUNCED. 

su people for tne asa fraud; a robbery of the great ma 


We denounce 
jority of the Amer © for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental ———_ the Democratic party that the Federal Govern 
ment has no constitu’ al power to impose and collect tariff duties excep: 
for the of revenue Only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 


and ee 
Wedenounce McKinley tariff law enacted 
= a coon —— = naan ais . » efforts made by 
t © presen mgress to m S most oppressive fea 
tures in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured goo 
that enter into general consumption, and we promises its repeal as one of 
the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in intrustin 
to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff went into opera 
on there have been ten reductions of Sa of laboring men to one in 
crease. We deny that there has been any increase of prosperity to the 
country since that tariff went into o tion, and we point to the dullness 
and dis the wage reductions and strikes in the fron trade, as the bes: 
possible that no such prosperity has resulted from the McKinley 


act. 
We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after thirty 
years of restrictive taxes against the tion of foreign wealth, in ex 
cha for our iculturai surplus, the homes and farms of the country 
have eb with a real-estate mortgage debt of over &2,5110),000, 0), 

of all other forms of indebtedness; that in one of the chief agr 
cultural States of the West there appears a real-estate mortgage de!)t averag 
a onenenee total population; and that similar conditions ani 
tenden: are shown to exist other agricultural exporting S 3 
denounce a policy which fosters no industry so mach as it does that of (1° 


OPPOSITION TO TRUSTS. 

We reaffirm cur ————- declared in the Republican platform of 1888 ' 
all combinations capital, organized in trusts or otherwise, to contri 
arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. We heartily indors 
the action already taken upon this subject, and ask for such further legisla 
tion as may be required to remedy aa defects in existing laws and to rent 
their enforcement more complete effective. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 


The Supreme Court of the United States and the courts of tho sever 
States have denounced taxation in ell its forms, when imposed to protec’ 
Sandadtonelseastaanenonn g th Seeiebiomeet whe Gove — 

or use 6 necessary mac of the Gove om, 

as 8 and leyalized robbery. ay Totes 
Tn the case of the Loan Association vs. ‘Topeka, in 20 Wallace, 657, Ju e 
Miller delivering the opinion of the court, stated the doctrine in languay 
that has been over and over again, but it will bear repetition. ° : 
attempt was to tax the people of the city of Topeka under the au! hor- 
ity . an act of the ature so as to issue one hundred bonds ¢ 
$1,000 each to establish the Wrought Iron Bridge Manufacturing 40° 
Iron Works of and eomegns that company 
said city in pursuance of all 

power, certainly as much powe! 


r. 
: iven iD 
er the limited power £ nd ex: 


the coe Congress a 
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>the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
nen nited States. Kortainly, the power of the Legislature that a 
posed the tax is as broad as the power we have, as all power not — 7 
reserved in the ‘Constitution to the States and the — The peop . . 
Topeka refused to pay the interest upon the ponds. Suit was bro Soar = 
case came to the Supreme Court of the Unies States, and Judge , 
vering the opinion of the court, uses this : y 
OenThe ewer = tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pevetes woe _ 
the powers of the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to a cae 
of the people. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case = : - 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, thatthe power to tax re - a y 
A striking instance ofthe truth of the proposition isseen in the ~ _ cs e 
existing tax of J0 per cent imposed by the United States on the cire ation 
ofall other banks than the national banks, drove out of — every 
State bank ofcirculation within a yearor two after its . “Th cares 
can as readily be employed against one class of indtviduals and in we 
another, so as toruin theone class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which the power 
may be exercised. To lay with one hand'the ‘power of the Government on 
the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored in- 
dividuals to aid private enterprises and build up fortunes, is none 
the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called tax- 
ation. Thisis not legislation. Itts’a decree under legislative forms. Nor 
it taxation. 
- ‘A tax,’ says Webster’s Dictionary, ‘isarateorsum/of money assessed 
on. the person or property of a citizen by government for use of the nation 
or State.’ ‘Taxes are burdens or charges im by the Legislature upon 


ons or property to raise money for ‘p —, Coulter, J., in 
Qeecsern tiers, St..John's Church says very forcibly: ‘I ‘think the 
common mind has everywhere taken ‘in the understa: that taxes are a 
public imposition, levied by authority of the Government forthe purpose of 
carrying on. the Government in all its:‘machinery and operations—that they 
‘are for-a public purpose.’”’ - 
im that case he calls attention ‘to.a ‘very large number.of authorities 


ulige Miller says further: ; 
ek be said nat a benefit results to‘the lovalypublic of ‘a town by estab- 


lish manufactures, the same ‘may besaid of any other business or pur- 
moe employs capital or labor. The mercvhant, the mechanic, the inn- 
keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat a ‘are ‘equally pro- 
‘moters-of ‘the public good, and a of the citizens by 
forceti contributions. No linecan be drawn in fevor of the manufacturer 
which would not the-coffers. of the public Treasury to the importuni- 
‘thes of two-thiras of the business men of the city’or town. 

ed pontle- 


I] desire to call the attention of the two distinguish 
men from Maine, Mr. ReEep and Mr. DINGLEY, to’the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and especially the su- 
preme.court of their own State, contradicts every word of their 


eontention that a protective tariff for the benefit of manufactur- 
ers is.constitutional: 

@he Supreme Gourtrefer withapprobation to cases decided from the State 
of Maine, enibracing exactly'the same principle, that whether taxation is 
‘the form ofa direct tax or‘in: ‘other Yorm, ‘it: makes no ce; when- 
«ever property may be seized or levied on to-entoree:the payment of the bur- 
den imposed on pro , it is.as.much.a tax inoneform as in another, and 
all men Whose ons are etitled to any respect‘admit'that the tariff is 
noth ‘but a tax. Butwhen it is py pee tor‘revenue ‘purposes I agree 
that it isconstitutional; when it is laid for subsidy or the on. of spe- 
‘lal “interests I insist it is unconstitutional,mull,and void. In that lam 
fully sustained by the very able by all the judges of the State of 
‘Maine, delivering opinions: when questions ‘were propounded to 
Seaman Legislature. (See 58 Maine Reports, page 590, etc.) The 
Jeatl uestion was: 

* Has the Legislature authority under'the constitution to pass laws en- 
‘abling towns, by gift of money or loan of bonds, to.assist individuals or cor- 
carry on * of various kinds, within 


The juad took up the question . AMonpPother things, 
‘the three Figen who signed the first opinion, Chief Justice Appleton, Sales 
‘Walton, and Danforth, used tanguage some of svhich Iwill read. 


ioe are the enforced 


contribution 
estate, levied by authority of the State for the 
tand for all eae They are the property o 
by the government, and they .are.to be 
of a publicnature any.m manufacturer 
to public gifts than the sailor, themmechanic, the lum! ‘or the farmer. 


berman, 
Albhonest employments 
are honorable. The State can not ; ciscriminate occupa- 
iscrimination infavor of one branch of ‘industry isa discrimi- 
nation adverse to all other eee The State is eh mae all, 
°. of the judges o? ,\ceis acompleteanswer to the arguments 
y le =“ ae oe “there was To revenue re- 
facturérs, = wowl@enscesnane Ho om ‘the mass-of the people 
foo so a they may eatty on tls ates NS AS pase 


“ No public an an require pri benefi 
* y can liation for the priva 
of favored individuals. If the citizen is his. yuyieee 
La sale sa the public, much more he against private ra ty.” 
the inhabitants of the several 
farms or'the horses.or oxen, or.a thereof, 


‘of wach citizen out of 

of the Govern- 

the citizen taken 
of by it. 


from the rightful owners tosome manufacturer Whom the ht 
‘Bel such proposed | would’ reeanaepee: 


‘taken ‘fromone or many 

and, to another or can make § the. underlying 
It is the taking that constitutes the no matter*how taken. 

the cow or'the ox be taken from the owner and given to 

® manufacturer, or the gift’ be of money: o'tained by ‘the col 
leetor, the pein eae avoiu such sale, does. } can mot 
= . Ineither case the cow or the ox or the value thereof 





otus. J Dickerson uses this. : . 
“ Nina faim has mantifecturinare auth over other ‘branch 
‘of industry, erce, trate, Iture, ied aie auctennan arts. These 
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are honorable and. beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will 
be searched in vain to find any powers given to the Legislature to authorize 
townsand cities to discriminate against these employments and in favor « 
manufacturing in the matter of taxation. If municipal corporations may 
assess a tax upon their citizens by authority of law to encourage one, it may 
each and all the branches of necessary industry, and the question tsreduced 
to this: Has the Legislature the constitutional authority to authorize the 
towns and cities in this State to tax their inhabitants for the purpose of 
aiding, establishing, or carrying on, not only manufacturing properly so 
called, but also farming, shipbuilding, trading, inn-keeping, printing, bank- 
ing, insyrance, and any other branch of beneficial industry?’ 

hen another case came up afterwards, which is reported in 60 Maine, 
“ Alten vs. Inhabitants of Jay,” the chief justice decided a similar question. 
The authorities, under an act of the Legislature, had attempted to grant aid 
to a manufacturing company, or to a sawmill that was about to be estal 
lished. The judge said in that case: 

““Paxation, by the very meaning of the term, implies the raising of money 
for public’uses, and excludes the raising if for private objects and purposes, 
‘I concede,’ says Black, C. J.,in Sharpless vs. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, 167, 
‘that a law authorizing taxation for any other than public purposes ts void.’ 
‘A tax,’ remarks Green, C. J.,in Caméen vs. Allen, 2 Dutch., 839, ‘is an Im- 
postievied by authority of government upon its citizens or subjects for tho 
support of the State.’ 

*“*No authority or even dictum can be found,’ observes Dillon, C. J l 
Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 28, ‘which asserts that there can be any leit! 
mate taxation when the money to be raised does not gointo the public treas- 
ury, oris not destined for the use of the government or some of the govern 
mental divisions of the State.’ 

“Tf there is proposition about which there is an entire and uniform 
weight of judicial authority, it ts that taxes are to be imposed for the use of 
the people of the State in the varied and manifold purposes of government, 
and.not for private objects or the special benefit of individuals. Taxat! 
originates from and is imposed by and for the State. 

“The idea seems to be that thereby captial would be created. But suv! 
not the case. Capital is the saving of past earnings ready for producti 
— . The bonds of a.town may enable.the holder to obtain mone 
by their transfer, as he might do by that of any good note. But no capita! 
isthereby created. It is only a transfer of capital from one kiné of busine 
to another. 

‘Phe industry of each man.and woman engaged in productive emplo 
ment is of ‘benefit’ to the town in which such industry is employed. This 
can be predicated of all useful labor, of all productive industry. But be- 
cause usefullabor, all productive industry, conduces to the public bene! t, 
does:it follow that the people are to be taxed for the benefit of one manor 
of one special kind of manufacturing? 

“Thesailor,'the farmer, themechanic, the lumberman, areequallyentitind 
to the.aid of coerced loans.to enable them to carry on their business with 
Messrs. Hutchins & Lane. Our Government is based on equality of right 
The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in 
favor of one tsa discrimination adverse to all others. While the State j 
bound'to protect all, itceases to give that just protection when it affords 
undue advantages, or gives special and exclusive preferences to particular 
individuals and particular and special Industries at the cost and charge of 
the rest of the community. 

“Where is the difference between the coerced contribution of the tax 
gatherer to be loaned to individuals for their benefit and those of the con 
queror from the inhabitants of the conquered eer " 

I can add nothing to strengthen the emphatic condemnation pronounce: 

the highest jud l authorities of the land against all schemes of taxa 

jon and all devices and pretexts whereby either manufacturing or other 

favored interests are sought to be subsitlized, protected from competition 
or built up by taxation imposed upon the people for their benefit 

Every utterance applies with full force on the position now 
assumed by the Republican party in its platform on the measure 
before ‘the House. 

Judge Thomas Cooley, who is recognized by the people of this 
country as one of the ablest expounders of constitutional law, says, 
in discussing the power of the Government to lay and collect taxes: 

Constitutionally’a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenus 
for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis 
is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore (a tariff tax), the 
purpose of which is not toraise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly 
prohibit some particular import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, 


MInay well be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not war- 
ranted by constitutional principles. 


No statement could be made that could define this question 
now'before the House morecclearly. How does the protectionist 
meet these overwhelming authorities that settle the question? 
Simply by saying that these great jurists and lawyers did no! 
know what they were talking about. 


Taxation can never be ae if tt is distributed upon all our people 
according to their wealth. It is well, however, for us to inquire into the ob 
jects.and_ purposes of ‘Federal taxaticn. It was intended under our theory 
of government that all citizens and persons owning property should be re- 
quired 'to-surrender a portion of it in order'to have a proper administration 
of the government. 

The — necessities of government create this obligation. The authors 
of our Federal system, fearing that the people might be oppressed by their. 
legislators if they were not restrained, placed the limitation of the taxing 
power in the Constitution. Section 8of the Constitution provides that Con- 

ss-shall. have\power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises to pay 

he debts aud provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 

United States, but-all duties, inrposts, and excises shall be unfform through- 

out'the United States. It isp to be seen there is no authority conferred 

upen.Congress by this section of the Constitution to use the taxing power 
to,protect any man, his trade, or his business. 


This is the only constitutional provision or authority conferred 
upon -Congress to use the taxing power, and I hold, in common 
with the Democratic party as set forth in its platformsand its 
legislation since the 'Government was created, that it is a viola- 
tion of thefundamentallaw and the natural rights of man,as well 
as all the decisions of the State and Federal courts, to create any 


Statute that-compels any class of citizens to surrender any part 


of ‘their earnings to any one mun. 
There are many gentlemen upon this floor who are known to be 
good lawyers, who insist thata tariff is notatax upon those who 











consume tariff-taxed 
dews of Heaven upon 


oods, but a blessing, that falls like the 
ail. In the case of Brown vs, the State of 
Maryland, we find that the Supreme Court of the United States 
unanimously decided that a duty upon imports was a tax that is 
paid by the consumer. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN WHOM MCKINLEY DIFFERS FROM. 
“It is true as a general proposition that the consumer pays the duty." 


Alexander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 
‘**Wedo not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That depends 


upon our wealth and our industry; and it is the same whatever may be the 


form of levying the public contributions.""—Henry Clay, in his great tariff 
speech, April 26, 1820. 
“The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article 


inthe market. It is substantially pai 
facture as well as u that of fore production. Upon one itisa bounty, 
upon the other a burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an 
uivalent reduction of the price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. 
@ say 80 long as the importation continues the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the article."’"—John Quincey Adams's Report on Manufactures, 1835. 


upon the article of domestic manu- 


“All duty paid upon such articles (raw materials) gee directly to the cost 
of the article when manufactured here, and must paid for by the con- 
umers.'’'—U. S. Grant, seventh message, |1875. 


ae Tsaid it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports o te as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further experi- 
ence leonvince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not en- 
tirely on property or income, is intrinsically unjust.’’—Hon. John Sherman, 
1867, 


The great apostle of protection, Mr. McKinley, said in his 

speeches in the late canvass in Ohio: 

tariff d now you do not have to it. 
nae an tists rin roe axaien by taking the tariff off Frew ame 
and reducing your expenses. 

In his next breath he tells his audience ‘‘ that the foreigner 
pays the tariff,” taxing the property of other nations seeking a 
market in the United States. 

Now, let us examine this question with a view of ascertaining 
the facts in a practical way. Marshall Field imported $1,400 
worth of pearl buttons. The McKinley tax was$3,000. That Mr. 
Field had to pey as duty at the custom-house, That made the 
$1,400 worth of buttons cost him in the store $4,400. Then he 
added the cost of transportation, and upon the whole cost he 

laces his per cent, and then sells them out to his customers at 

0 per cent profit. So it is plain to be seen that the persons who 
used those buttons had to pay $5,000 in order to get $1,400 worth 
of buttons. This isMcKinleyism, which is insisted upon by men 
upon this floor as a law which should remain upon the statute 
books. 

Here is another case: Mr. Philip D. Armour imported 300,000 
pounds of tin, upon which he pee a duty of $6,700. Ninety-nine 

r cent of this duty, as provided in the McKinley law was re- 

unded to Mr. Armour, because the goods which this tin inclosed 
were exported. Now, if the foreigner paid the tax on the tin, 
why give back to Mr. Armour the $6,700, less 1 per cent, which 
was only $67? Why not take the balance of the money, $6,633, 
and place it in the public Treasury? So you see under this law 
that the foreigner gets his geek cheaper than we cen get our 
own goods that are canned in our own country, for there is no 
drawback on the tinfcans when the goods are sold to us;0the con- 
sumer has to pay the Sate 

I take the broad ground that the whole tariff syetem is wrong 
in principle, because it levies its burdens on what we have to 
consume instead of what we , making the poor man who 
toils for a living contribute quite as much to the support of the 
Government as a millionaire. It is manifest that any such sys- 
tem is vicious. Under this rule the wealthiest man of any of the 
communities of the United States is not required to pay any more 
to support the General Government than the poorest man who 
works in the shop. The present tariff law, which we are now 
trying to repeal, was adopted for the sole purpose of compelling 
the common ple to bear the burdens of the Government. 

The system of taxation has been popularized throughout the 
world because every nation on the globe likes to rival every 
other nation and extravagance is the result, and the best way to 
secure the money to meet these fancies is to levy taxes, which 
to the people seem to be paid by others. It has been said by a 
distinguished statesman, Mr. e, that ‘$10 could be col- 
lected much easier by indirect taxation than $1 by direct taxa- 
tion.” Count Bismarck of Germany cal!s protection a “ ifi- 
cent = of robbing the people and not telling them how they 
were being robbed.” Mr, McKinley, in one of his speeches last 
fall, is quoted as saying ‘‘that the people do not know whether 
they pay one mill, $1, or $1,000,000, and if they do net know it, 
what is the use of saying so much about it?” 

The people do know when and how they have been robbed 
by protection, and they also have repeatedly condemned the 
doctrine, and I feel certain that they always will, when that 
issue is fairly presented to them. e elections of 1892 demon- 
strated that fact beyond all question. I would be pleased to 
learn from some of those friends of protection, why a man is 
paid but 60 cents a day for digging ore in Alabama, $1.10 in 
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Pennsylvania, and $3 in Colorado. Protectionis the same a; 
each place; the amount of labor performed is exactly the samo. 
in the same common country, and under the same flag. If pro- 
tection is for the benefit of labor why do not they all get $3 pep 
day? If protection means anything to labor, the highest prico 
should be paid. The machine of the capitalist is the only laborer 
thatis protected. It has secured its owners by the aid of Con- 
gress the colossal fortunes that now startle the world. 

The free pauper labor of the world, which regulates the wages 
paid to the human laborer employed here, on the universal prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, does not and can not compete with 
or diminish the profit Congress gives as a subsidy to protected 
machinery and capital. Machinery is day by day supplanting 
human factory labor. It neither eats, drinks, or wears any prod- 
uct of human industry except coal, and needs no protection 
against any other like machineanywhere. As the proportion of 
machine work increases and human work decreases the propor- 
tion of increase of price which protection gives goes into the 
pockets of machine owners. 

The machine is the laborer in whose behalf the organized 
bands that fill our lobbies and committee rooms are so clamor- 
ous in their demands for protection. Of course as the owners 
of machinery control the work of both hands and machines, 
when the demand for products is slack or the supply exceeds 
the demand, the owner always drops the human laborer first, as 
far as possible, and limits products, if he producesat all, to what 
the machines aided by the least amount of human labor can do, 
so that all of the high prices which protection secures may be 
retained by him. 

The insincerity of the assumption that protection proposes to 
restrict the sales of manufactured goods to those they produce 
in the interest of American workmen, is intensified tenfold by 
the fact shown by the record, that they struggle for years to 
flood the country with the most degraded character of Chinese 
labor, and as soon asthe war tariff gave them a monopoly of pro- 
duction on their own terms, they passed laws which they main- 
tained in force for over twenty years authorizing the importa- 
tion free of duty under contract to be enforced by penalties and 
liens upon property acquired, the cheapest and most depraved 
class of pauper labor from all parts of the earth, in order to force 
American workmen under pressure from such competition to 
accept the lowest wages they could force them down to by this 
competition or be driven out of their protected establishments. 
Yet they ese before the country as the special champions of 
American labor. 


Protectionists claim that the tariff protected American labor 
from foreign competition. Is that true? There is no tariff on 
labor there is absolute free trade in labor, the one thing the 
manufacturer has to buy and the one thing the laborer has 
to sell. But the manufacturer says we keep out foreign work. 
Well, when does the foreign laborer most interfere with your 
job? When he is thousands of miles away, working by hand, 


with r machinery, producing goods that have to be trans- 
ported thousands of miles before they come into our markets, or 
when he has come here as an emigrant, and stands ready to work 
right by your side, on the very machine you work with, to maka 


the very goods you are making? When does he most interfere 
with your job? When hestaysa foreigner thousandsof miles 0, 
or when he comes here and bids against you? Howdoes it help 
the employer most? To have him stay at home in Europe or 
have him here underbidding you? 

If we look over the world with an impartial eye, we will di- 
cover that the rate of wages is not the determining point in the 
cost of production; that the lowest labor cost and the high:st 
wages are eg re The average wages of India are & cents 
per day; that of China, with the highest protective tariff 0! any 
country in the world, is 9 cents per day. Russia, with « tirif 
eb to the McKinley law, pays 25 cents per day. Germiny, 
with a tariff in many respects higher than ours, pays 45 cents 
~“s day. Great Britain, which has practically free trade, pays 

cents per day. A 

England and Wales, with 480 people to the square mile, wit) 
a landlord system that oppresses the agricultural classes with 
the most improved methods, pays nearly twice as high wages * 
any country of the Old World, and yet makes goods so muci 
cheaper than the cheapest labor people that she can ship he! 
oo into every market of the world and undersell the E:st !1- 

ian in Calcutta, the Chinaman in Hongkong, the Italian 12 
Rome, the Frenchman in Paris, the German in Berlin, and te 
Russian in Moscow. What gives England this control of ti 
markets of the world? oer high wages, which means ¢ 
ficient labor and profitable employment, with free raw materials. 
It is not the man, but the productive capacity of the man that 
established the wages. 

In the same class of manufacturing, in the same State, and 10 
the same locality you will find that markets differ in price 0! 
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i _ And prices are constantly changing also at differ- 
oe ues, as ooo machinery and new methods are adopted. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] told us the other | 


ta protective tariff made high wages. If this be true, 
sie deen eeety factory have a different price for labor; in ever 
part of our country the tariff is the same. Why, then, the diffi- 


culty? - 
tis it that interferes with the free operation of the tari 
weit is it it from fixing @ — rate of wages all over the 
country and maintaining them? Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is 
one of our best authorities on this matter, shows that fifty years 
ago it required five persons—two carders, two spinners, and one 
weaver—working by the old method, to make 8 yards of cloth 
in one day. They got 20 cents a day, a dollar for the whole five. 
The labor cost of the cloth was 124 cents, and calculating 300 
working days in the year, the whole product of these five cheap 
laborers was 2,400 yards of cloth, but when coal and steam and 
machinery were harnessed together to produce cloth, five per- 
sons to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of cloth each 


ear. 
. Thelabor cost of the cloth is $1.08 per yard, the wages of labor 
instead of being $60 a year or 20 cents a day, is $287 per annum 
for each person. The result of the labor-savin machinery used 
was an enormous increase in productive capacity; the result of 
that was a great increase in the rate of wages, and the further 
result of a great decrease in the cost of production. Hesaysfur- 
ther in his book on the distribution of products that— 


In any given country, like the United States, where the le are substan- 
tially eee eoee, where the means of ietorcousmmentont on are ample, 
where there are no hereditary or class distinctions, and when there is no 
artifical obstruction to prevent commerce, a high rate of wages in money 
will be the natural, and therefore necessary, result of low cost of production 
in labor. 

I also quote from page 56 of the same book, that— 


The nations which have diminished the quantity of human labor in great- 
est measure by the application of machinery produce goods at the lowest 
sor aganr af c opt ot the World are By way ofeheh sxehange anasie’ 
soeee tee ny shest rete. ‘of wages in money because their goods are made at 
the lowest labor cost. 

There are here seven establishments. The first one is in 
Massachusetts. A comparison is instituted between 1849 and 
1892, and the industry is cotton print cloth. Each operative 
made in 1849, in this factory, 44 yards per day. In 1892 he made 
100 yards, an increase of productive power of 123 per cent. 
What wages did he net? The average daily earnings of the 
laborer in 1849 was 60 cents,and in 1892,81. His wages increased 
50 per cent. The labor cost of the product decreased 32 per cent. 
I will not eS enumerate the other establishments in the 
same State. hile the increase was very large during the same 
period, yet the different prices of labor were to be found in each 
establishment. 

I wish to quote from Mr. Howard Newhall, who makes this 
question very plain by a real object lesson: 

American ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 a pair, cost for labor of making 
% cents. English ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 a pair, cost for labor of 
making 34cents. American men's shoes w ——— at 82.60 a , cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men’s shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair, 
cost for labor of making 50 cents. 

In the report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics for 
1884 the general average weekly wage in Massachusetts is 
given as 128 per cent higher than in Great Britian. The gen- 
eral average weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as $11.63 per 
week, and in Great Britain, $5.08. 

It is plain to be seen from this statement of facts that if our 
people are to be injured and ruined as stated by gentlemen on 
the other side of this House by importation o glish shoes 
into this country, the English shoe must be produced at a lower 
cost than the American shoe, or otherwise itcan not be imported 
in competition with our product, if there was no tariff or pro- 
tection whatever. Itis not the rate of wages in England and 
America respectively, $5.08 against $11.63, that we have to con- 
sider, but simply the cost of producing the shoes. The man or 
country holds the market who can sell his goods cheapest, and 
the man can sell the cheapest who gets his goods at the lowest 
cost. In this case it is the man in Massachusetts. What, then, 
does this difference of wages mean. It simply means increased 
productive efficiency. It means that the American workman is 
mperke to the British workman. 

n order for the American to earn his $11.63 
makes thirty-five of men’s shoes ina week. The lish- 
man, to earn his $5.08 a week, makes ten pairs of men’s shoes, 
In order for the American workman to make his $11.63. h 
makes forty-six pairsof ladies’shoes. In order for the English- 
man to e his $5.08 per week, he makes fifteen pairs of la- 
~~ shoes. 

ow, I want to ask the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber who claim the tariff makes the workingmen’s wages 
high, did they make the scale of American workmen’s wages 


r week, he 








$11.63 per week or was it the number of shoes he made which 
regulated his wages, and superior skill in using machinery? Is 
not that what gave him the greater wages over the price of the 
English wages? Gentlemen, the principle is simply this, that 
the higher rate of wages means a Higher productive power. 
It is increased pay for increased work. It is not the tariff. 
Itis more work, more efficient work; it is better work, it is 
cheaper work. It is that that holds the market, and it holds 
the boot and shoe market of this country against the importa- 
tion of a single pair of shoes from Great Britain, notwith- 
standing wages are 128 per cent higher here in shoemaking than 
in Great Britain. 

There can be but one standard for labor, and that is pay for 
what it can produce. Comparisons by daily wages in different 
countries is misleading, and I am astounded at the learned gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] presuming upon the ignor- 
ance of the American people by using such argument. The dis- 
parity between wages in this country and Great Britain are 
growing less every year. Wages in England have advanced 70 
per cent since the adoption of free trade in that country and our 
wages at home have declined 9 per cent under protection. 

Go to India, and there you will see the female laborer knitting, 
with two sticks, burlaps at 2 cents a yard, working thirteen 
hours each day, and making 4 yards of goods, earning 8 cents a 
day. Inthiscountry you will find one woman laborer attending a 
machine weaving 200 yards per day, working eight hours, re- 
ceiving 64 cents per day. The woman of India gets 2 cents per 
yard, while the woman of America gets less than one-third of a 
cent per yard. 

For the benefit of some of my Republican friends upon this 
floor, I will quote the Chicago Tribune upon this point: 


What could demonstrate more conclusively the falsity of the claim that 
the present excessive duties can not be reduced without lessening the wages 
paid American labor? Allowing for tariff rates sufficient not simply to 
cover any alleged margin between wages in this country and in Europe, but 
the total labor cost of articles produced here, and there still remains 50 per 
cent or more of the’ present tariff scale that can only be reckoned as pure 
plunder and bounty paid to factory bosses and in which labor has no share. 


It has been clearly demonstrated that operatives in this coun- 
try are paid no more than they are in England in the cotton 
manufacture for the same product. The high tariff on cotton 
goods has not made wages high in the United States, for Mr, 
Blaine found as the result of his official inquiry that in propor. 
tion to the hours of labor and the work actually performed the 
American operative was not paid any more than the English. 
Enjoying the advantages of peculiarly cheap and effective labor, 
the American manufacturer needs only to get free raw material, 
cheaper tools and machinery, and untaxed dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals to be on a footing with his British competitor in every re- 
spect save the facility for transporting goods. 


The facts stated by Mr. Bright are conclusive on this question, at least, 
and that is the main one, that the difference between wages in England and 
the United States is nothing like as great now as it was forty years ago. 
Therefore, American manufacturers do not need as much protection now to 
compensate them for the higher wages they pay as they did then, while 
they are demanding more than twice as much. 

hen Hon. James G. Blaine was Secretary of State, a few years ago, he 
made a very able report to Congress in regard to wages in this country and 
in Europe. He caused the consuls of the United States, all of them Repub- 
licans, to examine into the wages of operatives in the leading manufactur- 
ing cities of Great Britain and the continent. Consul Shaw made an elabo- 
rate report as to the wages of operatives in the cotton mills of Manchester, 
from all of which information the Secretary made a very valuable report to 
Congress, giving the American and European wages paid for similar work, 
in which he completely refutes all the hired slanderers of the present cam- 
P of the Protective Tariff League in regard to the starvation wages paid 
to English workmen, and fully corroborates all that Mr. Bright said. On 
pages 98 and 99 of his official report, he says: 

“Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables 
of wages, it is dificult to give comparative analysis thereof which would 
pow at a glance the difference in the wages cf the operatives of both coun- 
tries. 

“The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
according to the foregoing statements, were as follows, per week: 

“Spinners: English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
American, 87.07 to 810.30. 

“Weavers: English, 83.84 to 88.64, subject at the date on which these rates 
were given to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to @8.73. 

“The average wee of employésin the Massachusetts mills is as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, 68.30; women, 8.62: male children, 
$3.11; female children, 83.08. According to Consul Shaw’s report the aver- 
age wages of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1880, was about 68 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; 
women from 83.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

‘The hours of labor in the cashire mills are 56; in the Massachusetts 
inills, 60 per week. The hours of labor in the milis in the other New England 
States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are us- 
ually 66 to 69 per week. 

“Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American 
operatives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor. If this shoul yore to be a fact in practice, 
as it seems to be ven from oficial statistics, it would be a very important 
element in the establishment of our ability tocompete with England for our 
share of the cotton-goods trade of the world. 

“In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, namely, raw materials and labor, we hold the 
vamawe over England in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in 

© second. 

“Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able 
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spocnvert a sete. gosmntassaren, ait Shingn cles being poamel, with om coeme =~ find in o Old ore Paee ary peecuice indicate an 
om ; nspor- | &St purpose to protect labor? o and ask JOHN SHERMAN. , 
eS aatameiodenetents a dienerseam teen a ecntbhen eom- | is the father of the foreign pauper-labor law, why he ad 
pared with our turning in the fiber from the cotton fields to our mills, and | such ameasure, and he will tell you, for the benefit of the \ 
skipping 7} tn See advanced form 2S o0ds. Add to this the | ican laborer. The gentlemen on this floor whoare clamoring ; 
Seer t coat in England, and we stand on an undoubted equality thus farta | Strongly for the retention of the McKinley law, claim t! 
the race of competition.” wish my SY to levy a duty to make up to the laborer of +};, 
The more highly protected the factory is, the less the wages | country the difference between the pie paid here and in F 
are. The selfish A hired protectionist never failstoclaim that | land. That difference is only about 20 per cent, but this 
es paid by American protected manufacturers to fixes the duties at 60 per cent. The entire labor cost in 
theirforeign tedlaborersarefounded upon mere statement, | ufacture of all American goods is less than 20 per cent. 
and that in point of fact they are the poorest paid laborers in the Then I ask, Why should we have atax of three times m 
United States, and the more highly protected the factories are | the entire labor cost of production fixed upon the very 
‘the less the wages. Wages are higher in this country because that labor must have in order tolive? This pretense of pr 
labor is more productive here owing to the superior efficiency of | ing labor with a tariff isan insult to intelligence. \\ 
a quick, nervous poeple, and the abundance of mineral wealth | the United States are more than ten times higher than | 
and other advantages in a mew and rich country with acom- in China; three times higher than they are in Russia, || 
paratively scant population. Spain; twiee as high as they are in France or Germany, ani ° 
Under such circumstances ‘to compare England and American | per cent higher than they are in the factories of England. \ 
and attriputethe entire difference tothe tariff is wretched | would it not seem that if protectionist arguments are trio, tho: 
sophistry. With greater fairness comparison might be made | China, Russia, and Germany would overrun our country 
between the pauper wages of high-protection Italy and thecom- cheap goots, while England would be caged up in her j 
povatively high wages of free-trade England. Togetafaircom- | home? But not so. 
‘ in ted and unprotected industries must be We fear no competition from the cheap lwbor countries wh 
taken side by aide in the same country. But the protectionist | are blessed with protective-tariff laws and starvation waces, | 
‘will never follow that of inquiry, because it | all of our tariff laws areaimed at the highest waged country ; 
claim that high duties in and of vesamake | earth save our own, and all of our fears of competition is from 
the nations whose high-priced labor makes the cheapest -001s 
of ry Ap tg and sells them at the lowest price in the markets 
, and that and won on its merits the commercial supremacy of the 
can people can all get rich by taxing themselves; and the higher | world. Since England abandoned the protective system, ‘th: 
the tax the sooner they will £2 their fortune. Mr. McKinley | product of her manufactures has been cheapened 50 per cent, 
in advocating this bill or floor of this House claimed that | while wages have increased 70 per cent, and between the cheap- 
by raising the average from 47 to 60 centthe whole | ening of goods and the raising of wages, the comforts of ‘ls 
would ‘be ‘ponefited and woriingman’s home are 100 per cent greater. 
pretense that protection benefits the American labor 
has been fully @emonstrated tobe false. Does Andrew Carnegi: 
‘who is protected 115 percent onsteel beams, and whose daily ne: 
income is more than $4,000—does he pay any more for a day; 
work than Senator McMILLAN, who is protected 20 per cent o 
lumber, or the man who is making fence and digging ditche: 
who has no tection? ATl laboring men know that the en. 
fox y pays the market price for labor. The univers: 
that governs the price of free labor is supply, demand, and 
skill, and the god of nature has placed this rule above and be. 
yond the ve power of the state, and thero is no other 
High tariff increases prices; increased decrease consumption; i. 
creased ition decreases production; decreased production decreases 
‘wages and labor. 


If you want one hundred men to work for you and there ars 
. only ten men to be had, the price of labor will be high; but if 
_ Mr. Chairman, this whole you want only ten men and one hundred come and offer their 
pe gue se to services, the price will be low. But our Republican fricnis 
ation. e money is the seck to remedy this state of affairs by placing @ tariff of 60 per 
follow went on commodities that the laborer to buy. They claim 
forms | that will raise the price of wages; but, ory friends, these men 

who work for wages are not sellers of commoditics, they 1 
sellers of labor. ey sell their labor in order that they m:y 

| buy commodities, 

would like to have some = Republican expert on protec 
tyranny, | tion explain how an increase in the price of commodities con be 
a justify by efit the laboring man. They claim, however, that a tax 0 
for the welfare of the people. Ask thenobjlity of y | wheat of 25 cents per bushel will raise the price of wheat to‘ 
why their laws are a stramger to | farmer, and a tax of 84 per cent on ready-made clothing wil! t 
tortures that Slavic race, imperial lips wil | duce the price of clothing to the consumer. This paradox mu 
thatit is for the benefit of the Russian people. Call up the | be believed to be a protectionist. Itseemsto me that wesho 
vandals who sacked Rome, murdered the women and children of | look at these matters in the most practical way. With \” 
that city, and they will answer back that they did it for the ben- | Robert H. Cowdry, I wish to submit an aphorism to jou ge" 
efit of the people of Ttaly. Go and ask Queen Victoria and the | men who'so deeply sympathize (on paper) with the poor |” 

House of Geementek: to-day why they | man. 
ve you everseen the laborer whocared one cent whether) 

worked for a protectionist or for a protected or an unprotec 

employer? 

We you ever seen a laborer who expected to receive ™” 
— from a protected than an unprotected employer’ 
ave you ever seen a protected manufacturer who paid high" 
Ko a ’ wages than he was compelled to? a a 
negie and H. C. Frick why th we you ever seen a protected manufacturer pay )is*" 
shot down their own emp wages for the same class of work than the unprotected’ 
the benefit of the laboring . WN ve youever seen the protected manufacturer pay the co" 
world has been jounded upon that brutal claim that the govern- | man who drives his carriage, the boy that shines his boos. 
ament should foster and care for certain families known as privi- | the landlord that feeds him, more for their services th.0 


———— a ai me — had no protection? ned 

same fostering supporting you ever see one of them who was willing to subst ° 
certain business interests. y charity, in the name of protecting | newsboy or endow a laundry? ad 
American labor: the protectionist imports the cheapest laborhe | If, then, the unprotected manufacturer pays just as bigh was" 











Seen 

till is.able to make a profit, by what method of reasoning 
pce arrive at the conclusion that the protected manufacturer 
pays higher wages because of protection: 


: than the 
nd if the protected manufacturer does not pay more | them their $9. 


nprotected one, what becomes of your protection theories? . 
a Is it your answer that protection raisesall classes of wages 1n 
ll occupations: CE a 
" If that is it, then as labor is not protected from foreign immi- 
gration, you must of course affect the raising of all wages in all 
countries. Now, if that is true, then how about the pauper 

g Lurope? eye 
“—< an po ital will not be invested unless it is protected, 
how do you explain the fact that it is being invested in unpro- 
tected industries? ; 

If protection prevents us from selling inforeign markets, does 
not protection make less work instead of more? ? 

If there is free trade in labor and high protected prices for 
those things which laborers must buy, is not the laborer being 
robbed instead of benefited? 

If panereenan eae ioe pay high ware = why do they al- 
ways employ the cheapes' fenton Se nd? 

Then oom go = to.find employment do they first go to 
the protected factory and ask for work, and do they expect 
better wages in the iron mills which are 50 per cent 
than they can get on the building or on street fhat has no 
protection? d 

I can not hope, however, for an answer to this question. It 
has been respectfully asked thousands of times in the last forty 
years, and has never received an answer, and never will. 

The protectionist who was recently before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, claimed that the welfare of the laborer is 
best cared for by employe control of his wages under the 


of hisemployer. The only on which our 
tariff can possibly he 


p the laborer is this, ‘that if the pro- 
tectionists are permitted to extort bounties from all consumers 
of their goods, vy 


will a ee ee mes 
o 


borers. But will they doit? There is not.one instance where 
they have ever done so. The gentleman from New York | Mr. 
PaYNE}says that thelabor u them to divide their 
pro bounties given by the Government. That remedy 
was attempted at Homes and and many other 

in this of these protection 


country; but instead ofadi 
unties, labor was answered with musket balls and dgeons 
in the hands of hired assassins. divided life and death. 

More than $800,000,000 was by the operations of the 
McKinley law last year from the consumers.of protected goods. 
Will any of the defenders. of protection tell us how much of this 
vast sum has been paid back to abor? Askthe men who toiled 
in these protected mills and they will tell not one cent. 

I appeal tomembers of this House, is it that.alaw should 
remain upon the statute books another day that thus enables the 
protected class to take these vast sums from the jle.asa mere 
— , without being required to divide w ? This 
cKinley law allows them to retain it all.and leave labor to beg 


and to starve. 
What laborer wants.a conservater or %o protect him? 
of oppression taken off 


and that he be left free 40 susiutela hig 

an ; own rights, as God has 
decreed. When there is depression in ‘business.and hard times 
come, dees the protected manufacturer continue to pay his labor- 
ers full wages from the surplus accumulated in good 
times? Never. He puts them upon time or cuts down 
wages, hires other hands, or closes the doors.of his factory and 
turns his men out into the street. 

Let us leok into this question in the most manner. 
Yonder across the street is a glass works, is protected 
under the law now in force from 58 to 400:per centon all of its 
products. By the side of the glass works a man has a contract 
to Powe a cellar. wu sek aod 

entlemen, you may leok thro McKinley bill 
7 to ge oe oie no protection on cellars, building eae 
ilroads, m farms, ing ditches cellars; 
lett outol the Makinley bite - ss 


The glass manufacturer goes into the street and. that he 
wants two men to work in factory. Two Reguitinens reply 


they want work, and “‘ What price are =. “i: 
— — aad the customary peice for bor.” x ‘ll, 
s that’? goout. uire.about the ¥ 
find that the custom of the community is 81.50 day. Wan 

” 
on satisfactory,” and go to work in 


says the laborer,“ that.is 
The man whe wants labor to the cellar into th 
ciy to ind bens torourarena sone Sonesery Ses oe 
» who wants work. Two men answer that do, and ask 
T™ hat price are you paying?” <The custom of the country.” 
ey inquire about the city and find that $1.50. day is the reg- 
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| not posted on the tariff.” 





benefit of another class; for all to be taxed for the 


oe 
~ 
<4 
ular price, and they go to work digging in the cellar. A week 
rolls around, and the man who is digging in the cellar calls up 


his two men and hands them $9 each. 

The glass manufacturer calls up his two men and tenders to 
‘* That is all right as far as it goes, but we want 
more money than that.” ‘Why, gentlemen, do you demand 
more money from me?” “Well, sir, we have been sitting inthe 
gallery of this House and we have heard the distinguished lead- 
ers of the Republican party making their speeches on the tariff, 
and they say that the tariff levied upon glass and all other goods 
was for the benefit of the laboring man, and especially the man 
who worked in the glass works. Now, sir, we want the protec- 
tion that is on the glass that we have made for you.” “Oh,” 


| says the glass manufacturer, “‘these distinguished Republican 


speakersupon the tariff are mistaken about this matter; they 
“Yes they are,” say the boys, ‘‘they 
are the accredited representatives of the protected industries, 


| and they know more about it than any little glass manufacturer, 


and they say ihat the lowest tariff on glass is 58 peycent. Now, 
sir, we want to knew how much glass we made for you.” They 
ficure up the amount.and find that they have made $20 worth 
of glass, $10 each. “‘ Now,” says the laborers, “wo have, each 
one of us, made for you $10 worth of glass, and the tariff for the 
benefit.of labor is58 per cent; then we are entitled to%5.80 mnre 
each.” ‘The glass manufacturer tells them that they are not 
entitled to the tariff benefit, and tenders to them their $9 each 
and tells them to take it and get out of the office. 

They go across the street into a Republican lawyer's office and 
tell him they want to bring a suit against that glass manufac- 
turer across the way for the tariff on glass they made for him. 
‘‘ Well, what kind of a case have you?” “‘We hired to him at 
$1.60 a day and worked a week for him.” “And he refused to 
pay you, 1 supposa.” ‘' Yes, in part; he paid us the $1.50 a day 
for every day we worked, but he refused to pay us the tariff on 
the glass we made for him.” ‘‘ Well, boys, do you think youcan 
recover for that?” “Ofscoursewecan,Mr.Lawyer. Now bring 
the suit.” ‘‘ Well, boys, you will have to have very strong wit- 
nesses t0 Support your case; men who can stand the ordeal of 
the witness stand. That glass factory isin a trust that has 
twenty-two millions of capital to back it; they have the best 
lawyers in the countey to defend them. ‘You aretwo poor work- 
ingmen with limited means and it is doubtful if you can suc- 
ceed. They will run the case through all the courts.” 


That may be, butit makes nodifference to us. We want this 
question settled. There are three million laboring men in this 
country who want to know whether they are to get this McKin- 
tey protection or not.” “Well, boys, who are the witnesses by 
whom you can prove that a tariff is for the benefit of labor?” 
‘‘We cam prove it by the leading and prominent members of 
the Republican party, not only in the House but in the Senate. 
Mr, WALKER, Mr. Reep, Mr. DinG.&y, and Senators Hoar and 
ALDRICH. Theso are our witnesses. Now, Mr. Lawyer, goon 
with the suit.” ‘“‘ Why, boys, will these honorable members of 
the Republican party swear that a protective tariff is for the 
benefit of labor?” “Ofcourse theywill. Here are their printed 
speeches that they have been making for the last thirty years. 
They said so this week, and hereis the national and the State plat- 
forms that sayso. Theyare all honorable men.” ‘ Well, boys,” 
says the lawyer, ‘‘I will have to be frank with you and tell you 
the truth, that there is no law, custom, or rule and never has 
been, by which labor can getone cent of the protective tariff tax. 
It all goes into the pockets of the manufacturer.” 

Every argument in favor of a protective tariff in this country 
begins with an apology and ends with a lie. These men who 
make a plaything of the sweat and toil of the laboring man Lave 
their prototypes— 

And Joab said to Amasa, Art ‘theu in health, my brother? And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss him. But Amasa took no 


heed to the sword that was in Joab’s hand, so he smate him therewith inthe 
fifth rib. 


as the protectionists now have the people by the throat, de- 
mand their money in the name of protection. 

Mr: Chairman, if protection be a good system it will have to 
be expanded until it blesses all. If national aid underlies our 
industrial system, where is to bs the limit of the help, and who 
are to be the judges of the proper person to receive it? Who 
are to be the arbitrators? ‘When the business man is about to 
fail the Government will have to give him assistance, and when 
the assets and liabilities of the professional man give up their 
estrangement and fall into each other’s arms the nation will 
have to help him through. But you know that if the system be 
extended to all it comes out where it started in. 

Give every man protection and it-ends in free trade. Protec- 
tion exists upon the theory that one class is to be taxed for the 
snefit of all 
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would mean no protection, and if it reached a point where there 
is no protection, the country upon the Republican theory would 
have to go toruin. If protection be carried to its l«gitimate end 
it becomes self-destroying. 

I do not want toad vocate asystem of benefaction that is indan- 

er of death when you increase the number of its recipients. Pro- 
fection acknowiedges its weakness when it asks benefits for only 
a of the race, and shows how unnatural it is when it com- 
mits suicide when extended to all. Protectionists want the ap- 
plication as specific and tial, as the inventor of the patent 
medicine that would only cure red-headed people. I do not 
blame a manufacturer for wishing to followa business where the 
pease ere foreordained and predestinated by Congress. I donot 

lame him for having an immutability in his catalogue fixed by 
a tariff tax. The doctrine of election, you all know, is a tele- 
gram from eternity giving a fellow a reserved seat in the next 
— So protection is foreordination and election brought into 
usiness. 

More thaneight hundred millions of the people’s money is col- 
lected underthe McKinley bill ay and handed over to the 
protected factories in this country, in dition to their legitimate 
gains. It seems to me that it would be more businesslike to 
give them capital directly, out of the public Treasury, without so 
much indirection. However that would expose the whole 
scheme of plunder, and the people would plainly see the extent 
and manner of therobbery. ‘They would only want to know the 
facts in order to stamp the life out of all such laws. 

I believe that what is known in this country as a protective 
tariff, is the most insidious engine of deception and oppression 
that human ingenuity ever conceived. If our people could be 
led to understand that when they are purchasing the necessa- 
ries of life they are parting with one-fourth of their earnings in 
the enhanced price of the goods, this question would be settled at 
once and forever. 

Toillustrateina plain business way, letus take the course of trade 
of two of our merchants. Here isa merchant in your city who 
takes$10,000and goes to London and purchases astock of clothing. 
He ships his _“ to New York. There the custom-house offi- 
cer demands the tariff duty, which is 84 per cent, or 88,400 onthe 
$10,000 worth of goods. You see his — cost him $10,000 in 
London and $8,400 duty, making $18,400. He places them on 
board the cars, which are taxed 45 per cent, the locomotive is 
taxed 52 per cent, and the track over which they are hauled is 
taxed $13.44 per ton, upon which they are shipped to Chicago. 
He open his goods and takes outacoatthat cost him $10 in Lon- 
don, 40 cents for transportation, $8.40 tariff, then he adds $2.50 
profit. He ties a little tag in the button-hole, and marks it to 
sell at $21.30, and fays it on the shelf in his store. In comes a 
laboring man from the woolen mill, and says to the merchant, 
‘*T want to buy a coat.” 

The merchant takes down this coat from the shelf and says: 
‘Here is a nice coat. I bought that coat in London.” ‘Well, 
what is the price?” says the laborer. ‘I can sell you that coat 
for $21.30.” ‘' That is very high,” saysthelaborer. ‘Yes, that 
is a good price; but I paid $10 for that coat in London, and { had 
to pay $8.40 tariff tax, 40 cents for transportation, and then I 
charge you $2.50 profit.” The laborer says, ‘'I am willing to 
pay you the 8:0 it cost you in London, the 46 cents for freight, 
and the $2.50 profit, but that $8.40 tariff I won’t pay you.” 
“Well, sir, why won’t you pay it?” ‘Because I am ted on 
the tariff laws. I am a Republican; Iam noignorant Democrat. 
The consumer, the person who wears out that coat, don’t have to 
pay the tariff. I read Republican es and Republican 
oe and I read the debates on the tariff in this House, and 
they all say that the consumer does not have to pay the tariff. My 
father says I don’t have it to ; and my mother, and our 
preacher says I don’t have it to pay.” ‘‘ Very well,” says the 
merchant, ‘if that is your education, all right,” and lays the 
coat back on the shelf. 





In about sixty days the snow —— to fly, the ground begins 
to freeze, and angry winds of winter come, and beat upon 
that coatless laborer. He comes shivering into the store again, 


and cays, ** Let me see that coat’ .” The merchant hands 
it to . ‘*Mr. Merchant, pray tell me the history of that coat 
ogee will you?” “Yes, sir; I paid $10 for that coat in London, 
cents for transportation, $8.40 for tariff tax. Then I charge 
ou $2.50 profit.” ‘“Well,” says the laborer, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
he statements of the leading men of my y, the opinions of my 
= old father and mother, and the opinion of the minister of 
od’'s redeeming , the elements of nature come and speak 
to me in that inexorable voice, that is more potential than all of 
them, saying thatI mustobey, telling me that this body must be 
clothed or perish.” 
This was an honest Republican laborer, but he had been edu. 
cated to believe a falsehood. He had heard nothing but the 
prejudiced vaporings of the demagogues and the statements of 
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a venal press. This laborer supposed he was thoroughly posteq 
on political ars but he now learns bya test from which 
there is no escape that the speeches and the publication by hj, 
arty are untrue, their conclusions deceptive, their objects ay 
mposition and a fraud upon labor. Such are the Republicin 
teachings before the young, working boysof thiscountry. Th»; 
laborer had to work five days more to pay for the same coat. yo} 
he is told that a tariff is a good thing for the laborer. 

There are a limited number of gentlemen upon this floor who 
are willing to make these wild statements, not only in our pres. 
ence, but that they eer go to young and old, that the consume, 
does not have to pay the tariff tax, that the foreigner has to 
pay the duty. Now, if it wasafair question, I should like to ask 
what would become of men who are so thoroughly indifferent to 
the Decalogue. These advocates of protection seek to defend 
their ruinous policy of robbery by saying, ‘‘ Why don’t the mer- 
chants ved their goods in their own country? They can make 
them as cheap here and sell them as cheap asany place onearth.” 
Well, let us see if this is true. Here is another merchant next 
door. He says, ‘‘I will buy my goods in the home market.” He 
gots a duplicate bill from his neighbor merchant, puts $10,000 in 

is pocket, and goes to Boston to buy his stock. He hands his 
bill to the clothing manufacturer, telling him that is a bill of 
goodsa merchant of his city boughtin London. ‘‘ Now, sir, what 
willyou duplicate that bill of goodsfor? Same quality, stvle, and 
finish?” ‘TI will sell you that bill of goods for $18,400.” “‘‘ Well, 
but my neighbor bought these — in London for $10,000. Can’t 

ou afford to sell me that bill of goods as cheap as they do in 

ndon?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Well, why don’t you doit, then?” ‘I 
don’t have to.” ‘‘Whydon’t you have to?” ‘‘ Because I am pro- 
tected under the McKinley law 84 per cent, and you can’t get your 

oods any cheaper in the United States. We are all in a trust. 

r. Heidelberger is our president, and you can’t help yourself. 
You have either to buy of us, or go home, shut up your store, 
and go outof business. You can take your choice. ou can go 
to London and buy your goods, but when you have paid the tar- 
iff duty and your freight and expenses, you had better buy of us, 
as you will save your ae. expenses and time.” So he was 
forced to pay the $8,400 tariff or goto London. ‘Mr. Merchant, 
I ama Republican, and I want to be advised about this tariff. My 
neighbor, who bought his goods in the foreign market, I under- 
stand, paid his $8,400 tariff tax into the Treasury of the United 
States, where it was used to pay the expenses of the Government. 
Now, I want to know where the $8,400 which the McKinley 
bill forces me to pay to you goes to.” ‘‘ Well, my dear friend, 
that goesintomy pocket. Iam thesole beneficiary; that is what 

rotection is for. Do you ee I would be an advocate of pro- 
ction unless I got the benefitof it? The Government does not 
getacent. Are you so stupid as to think that protection is for 
ge a of raising money for the public Treasury? That 
$8,400 of tariff is the share you advance for you customers who 
buy these clothes. When you go home with your goods you 
simply mark them to sell at 10 per cent profit, not only on the 
$10, alone but on the $8,400 and all other expenses. By this 
rocess, don’t you see that yousell the goodsand do the collecting 
orme? Yourcustomers do the tn. well as the protecting. 
You donot getonecentof the$8,400. Thatis whatthe McKinley 
law isfor. you not now understand why I give $40,000 atevery 
election to keep the Republican partyin power? For that amount 
isall,and more — back by the people that use my goods. You 
see, Tam safe if I can keep representatives in Congress who will 
alwaysvote forprotection.” ‘‘I would like to have you tell me how 
much money you areenabled to extort from the consumers of your 
goods every year?” ‘ Well, I will say from $200,000 to $250,000." 
a thatisasplendid business.” ‘‘ Yes, it beats highway rob: 
bery, lowing banks, or the confidence game. It beatsall the 
tricks that have ever been discovered tomake money. And, be- 
sides that, it is the 7 real system of robbery that is protected 
by Federal statute. Should any such scheme of plunder be at- 
= under the State law the party would be sent to the pon 
ten . 

**T would be pleased to know what you do with this vast sum 0: 
money that is donated to you by the consumer of your goods: 
“Why, bless your innocent soul, I send it to my agent in your 
town, and he loans it back to these consumers of my goods, from 
whom I extorted it, at 7 per cent, taking mortgages on their 
farms and homes as security. It is asplendid business for them. 


You see, they get the clothes and money, both; they ought 
to be contented people. That is the reason our hired repre 
sentatives in Congress, public speakers, and our newspape's 
tell all those people that are thus robbed that mortgages and 


deeds of trust are the highest evidence of prosperity; that the 
more mor es they put upon their farms the richer they be 
come. Th the reason our farmers are so prosperous. W® 
furnish all the money that they can give security for, and be 
sides that we furnish them a home market.” 
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That is the reason farmers are now enjoying such high prices 
for their products. 
FRAUD AND IMPOSITION UPON THE FARMER. 


absolute falsity of the statement that protection furnishes 
a ae market to the farmer would seem to require no — 
tion. ButI regret to say that there is still — in the bright 
light of the nineteenth century men who are willing to accept 
this monstrous heresy, and that there are men also who have 
attained high places in the councils of the country that are bold 
and daring enough to assert the correctness of such doctrine. 
Whatare the facts? Republican tariff legislation is so framed 
that thefarmers are compelled to pay in the purchase of their 
necessaries of life at least $100 each annually for what is ad 
tended to be a home market for their grain. And after thirty 
years of protection, in order to secure this market a farmer is 
compelled to ship 9 per cent more of his products to foreign 
markets than he did during the days of a Democratic tariff. 
Should afarmer be a free man, or should he be compelled to 
purchase at a home market, paying for the privilege of selling 

hose who desire to buy? 

ir. Chairman, what sous thefarmer have to pay for this home 
market—for the privilege of selling his products to those who 
wish to buy? To secure this home market, he pays an extra $2 
per thousand for the lumber in his home and dings, 20 per 
cent on the shingles over his head, 82 per cent on paint, 58 per 
cent on nails, 93 per cent on glass, 84 per cent on ready-made 
clothing, 130 per cent on worsted knit goods, 38 per cent on 
muslin, 110 per cent on hats, 60 per cent on carpets, and 110 per 
cent on blankets. And all the other necessaries corresponding 
to the corruption fund which the profits of the industry will fur- 
nish. And as no honest man of intelligence will contend that a 
duty on cereals was intended for any purpose but to deceive the 
farmer into apne. Se home market must be the only benefit 
to be derived from the policy. 

In free-trade market of Liverpool the English grain-dealer 
is paying 19 cents per bushe) for wheat and 14 cents per bushel 
on corn more than is being paid at Chicago, in our protected 
home market. Whatis the matter with protection? e farm- 
er’s business is such that he can not retaliate or be protected, 
when he takes his 50 bushels of seed wheat and goes into his 
field and sows his 40 acres of land, and by his careful husbandry 
brings into the granery 800 bushels of w eat, that feeds the na- 
tion and creats prosperity, it would seem that that man’s busi- 
ness would be entitled to protection, if any man on earth was. 
But McKinleyism forces him to do the protecting, and receives 
none of its benefits. 

The pe that turns the furrow, the harrow that cultivates, 
the drill that plants, the binder that cuts the grain, and the ma- 
chine that threshes it, the 2 that carries it to market, and 
the scale that weighs it, are all heavily taxed and charged a 
thefarmer. But I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the home market 
procured at such an enormous price? The American peoplecan 
not consume the entire American crop of farm product, hence 
we must always find a market abroad. And the value of any 
market to any person or class is the relative value of what the 
genes or class has to spare and what they want in exchange. 

aturally, all goods seek such a market. 

What would the farmer do with his surplus wheat, as one of 
his products, if he were limited to the home market? Last year 
there was more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat produced by 
the farmers of the United States in excess of all demands for 
bread and for reseeding of theland. Letus take oneof the promi- 
nent farmers of Illino oe has 1,000 bushels of this surplus 


wheat in his . He tries but fails to sell at home to his 
neighbors. ey tell him they have all the wheat they want; 
but if he has clothing or cloth to make winter clothing, they will 


buy that ofhim, The farmer finds that no one at home wil pur- 
chase his wheat except the exporters. He decides to market 
his own wheat. He looks at the prices current, and finds that 
he can sell his wheat in the free-trade market of Liverpool for 


19 cents bushel more than hecan in the protected market at 
home. pag ee he places his wheat on board the cars, that 
are taxed $2 a thousand on the lumber, 45 per cent on the wheels, 


52 per centon the locomotive, and $13.44 per ton upon the rails 

On this tariff-taxed road he ships his wheat to New York. It 
is there transferred to a foreign vessel, our merchant marine 
having been driven from the ocean by a protective tariff. It is 
shipped to Liverpool, and there thrown into a granary the 
side of wheat that comes from Russia that is produced by labor 
a 20 cents per Cay, weeet from India that is produced by labor at 
i eae. e old Republican farmer exclaims ‘‘ Where 
B eee cher eave exiat See, 
tected rlabor , ° 
ty Chameatien — rope ut there isno Mc 


Notwithstanding the chea: r labo 
of the Old World, wheat is higher in that market than itis in the 
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protected home market. He goeson the board of trade and 
sells his 1,000 bushels of wheat for $1,000. He looks into the 
factories and he finds he caa buy clothing and woolen cloth 50 
per cent cheaper in the foreign market than he can in the pro- 
tected home market. He remembers what his neighbors said 
about their desire for clothing or cloth, so he pays out his $1,000 
for 1,000 yards ofcloth. He brings the cloth to this country and 
comes into the custom-house, and Mr. McKinley says, ‘‘ Where 
are you going with that cloth?” The old farmer says, ‘lam go- 
ing to take it outto Illinois, where I live, and sell it to my neigh- 
bors, they want clothing for the coming winter.” Mr. McKinley 
says, ‘‘Iam very glad to see you, but before youcan take thatcloth 
through this custom-house to your neighbors in Illinois you 
must pay the tariff on it, which is50centsayard.” ‘‘ Why,how 
is that, McKinley; 50 cents a yard, that would be $500? I haye 
not time to go home and raise another crop of wheat topay such 
a tariff tax as that. Why, McKinley, this cloth is the product 
of my own labor and my wife and children. I raised wheat on 
my own farm and I exchanged it for this cloth.” ‘ Well,” says 
McKinley, *‘ you can not bring that cloth into this country un- 
less you pay the $500 tariff; that is the penalty.” ‘ What is 
such a law as this for, Mr. McKinley?” ‘‘It is to protect home 
manufactures.” ‘Then, am I to understand that I have to pay 
this $500 to protect the home manufacture?” ‘ Yes,” says Mc- 
Kinley, ‘‘I see that I have to do the protecting and I do not get 
any of it.” 

*“Then you say I can not get my cloth into my own country, 
where I live as a citizen, pay my taxes, and in time of trouble 
shoulder my gun for its defense. Mr. McKinley, I have read 
several of your speeches, and you always contended that the 
foreigner paid the tax? Iam no foreigner. I was born in this 
country, and my father before me. Now, sir, if you are atruth- 
fulman, according to yourown doctrines, make the foreigner pay 
this $500 of tax. According to pe speeches the Englishman 
from whom I purchased this roll of cloth should pay this $500 
tariff tax, butaccording to your law I have itto pay.” ‘‘Icannot 
discuss this question further with you,” says McKinley. ‘‘ You 
must pay the $500 tariff tax or I will have to confiscate the cloth 
and sell it for the tax.” The farmer demands his cloth, and he 
takes it back to England. He tells the merchant from whom 
he purchased the cloth that the laws of his country are so 
framed and enforced that hecan not take it into his own country; 
that he can not exchange the product of his farm for what he 
really needs and wants, and take it into his own home, without 
paying 50 per centtax uponit. Heasksthe Englishman, ‘‘ Won’t 
youtake back the cloth and let me take the wheat?” ‘‘ Yes, if your 
own country treats you as badly as you say.” So he trades the 
farmer back the wheat for therollof cloth. He brings his wheat 
back to his own country, and when he gets to the custom-house 
at New York, Mr. McKinley steps out again and says to the old 
farmer, ‘‘ Where are you going with that wheat?” ‘Iam going 
back to Illinois, where I raised it.” ‘‘“Well,” says McKinley, ‘‘ lam 
glad tosee you; butbefore you take that wheat through this cus- 

m-house, you will have to pay a tax of 25 cents a bushel on it 
under my law.” ‘‘ Well, do you say that I have to paya duty of 
25 cents a bushel on my own wheat? What is that for?” Mc- 
Kinley says that 25 cents a bushel is to protect the farmer. ‘‘ Well, 
McKinley, I am a farmer; I do nothing else; my wholelife is de- 
voted to that business.” ‘‘ Well,” says McKinley, ‘‘we donot al- 
low farmers to trade outside of our owncountry; we furnish them 
a home market and they must trade init. They must trade in 
it or pay the penalty, which is an average tax of 60 per cent upon 
the necessaries of life.” But the farmer says, ‘I can get more 
for my farm products in the foreign market than I could get in the 

rotected market at home.” “Thatistrue. We will allow you 

sell in the foreign market, but you must pay all the differ- 

ence either into the Treasury or the pockets of the protected 
manufacturer.” 

In the face of experience and reason there must be some ex- 
traordinary cause for the never-ending demand of this expioded 
doctrine. The last annual table of exports disclose the fact that 
the farmer is over ten times more dependent upon the foreigner 
for a market than he was under the low tariff of 1860. Now by 
far the ater portion of all our farm exports goes to Eng- 
land. There is no reason or popular demand for any law or de- 
cree against the natural flow of trade. Itisa principle as oid 
as barter and exchange itself that all goods would seek the 
highest market. According to the market reports to-day the 
price of wheat is 70 cents in Chicago and 96 in Liverpool, and 
corn is 40 cents in Chicago and 65 in Liverpool—wheat being 
at the lowest 19 cents, a corn 14 cents per bushel higher in 
the free-trade market of England than in the leading markets 
of protective America. 

he free-trade market of England invites the American farmer 
to a market that is at least 30 per cent better than we can offer 
him at home. The protection demagogue has caused the farm- 
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their home market, 
ey have to ship a greater per cent of their products 


ers to By millions of dollars to build up 
while 


every year to Europe to amarket. All men of ordinary in- 
toltieanes concede that England and other foreign countries 


other necessaries, while protected America with all her special 
ee a poorer market for farm produce, and the 
highest in the world for all other necessaries of life. This is 
the timate outgrowth of the doctrine of protection, but our 
Republican friends maintain that this inequality must be sus- 
tained if every farmer in the country is robbed of their entire 
The price of all the various surplus products of the 

is fixed at the main point of distribution. 
The farmer gets in the home market what the purchaser is com- 


led to the Liv ae How is the farmer to get 
Seemmeinmnecthasteedlate so beneficialtohim? Hehasto 


and should the. farmer lose the comforts of the family and 
ordgr to build up this private enterprise for others? It 
is med that it would requirealarge number of men who would 


be employed and who consume the farmer’s produce and 
thus he would secure a home market. By this you see 
that the farmers have hired some one to eat their bread. 


simpli 
But wher are the factories that were to furnish the home mar- 
ket? Ave they 
to: uce? No; theyare among 
tains of the East,almost as difficult of access as the far-off market 


of 
Liverpool. ‘ A ics 2 
dollaas to secure, is not only a poorer market than 


American 60 cents per bushel. Having converted his 
wheat into $100, he worth of the necessary arti- 
cles for his home . 











I i edicdieeberabtindhsrinenninitinnimnpiail $1.05 80.70 
Ww 1.36 96 
ERE A 1.00 ~70 
1.03 68 

SED, si adlll decnd chlielininhourenatiinnetevonia 86 -61 
ea. oe “83 33 
MNOS cil ails eocein aulinebncallo saad anette de 258 720 
i asutmssditieha mentale deiicaioadaieiana -B4 -39 

SI chain sridearnquiandihannonenecephesgnistacnieial -88 48 
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Let us see what the result is. The farmer has got the $100 
worth of goods, but the tariff has not been that amounts to 
$89.90 ne total of $189.90. exorbitant tariff 
tax of on $100 worth of the real necessary comforts of the 
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| ber, 1892. Remember, 


after three decades of protection and the wonderfwi ge po\;}, ,; 

manufactures in this country, the farmer has less people jp ;),, 

United States to feed in proportion to his surplus products ;),, 

he had in 1850 under the low tariff. After the mill-ow, 

played upon the credulity of the farmer for more thin 4); 

ears in pretending to give him a home market and m.\ 

mdent ef foreigners, he is growing more and m 

upon the foreigner as each year comes and goes. 

This McKinley wall that has cut off the foreign marke: h»< 
reduced the price of farm products lower than they hiye pen, 
in thirty-five years. There is noresisting the inevitable declina 
and lower prices that will obtain if this McKinley law is ain. 
tained. One of the leading causes that prompted our reyo\y. 
a fathers to separate from Great Britain and declare thy 
war independence was for ‘‘cutting off our trade with 4!) 
parts of the world.” This is the declared purpose, will, and jn. 
tent of the authors of the present law. Had Mr. McKinley ang 
his.coworkers lived in the days of the revolution, they wou! 
have been regarded as enemies of the country, English torics, 
and treated as traitors and criminals of the Republic by a patri. 
otic people. Whom of you gentlemen can fail to recall the so\id 
array of gentlemen that hovered in and about the rooms of | 
Committee on Ways and Means in this Capitol last month, mey 
of courtly mien and royal tread, cultured and refined. Wealth 
and royalty vied with each other. 

The manufacturer, the lawyer, and the accountant comy|cod 
the triune of extertion,and in the softand gentle voice coil). 
heard the unanimous whisper: We must have class legislat on; 
give us special privileges; protection, more protection. Thee 

seem to think and ‘act.as though they were the ou) 


class PE ey oo in this country that are entitled to the considera- 
tion of you, gentie- 
men, did you seooneof the eight million farmers here in his p\.ir 
clothes, with his sunburned face and his hard hands, appeulin; 


Gongress of the United States. I ask 


to the committee to fix the laws so that he would have an «i 
vantage over hisneighber? Did you see the blacksmith, with 
his strong arm and dusty face? ere the men here who dig th: 
ditches, make the fence, build the barn, and erect the house’ 
Were the men here who build the railroads, or the men that ope. 
ate them? Where were the men that build your roads and pay: 
your streets? 

Notoneofthem was here. Where wasthedoctor, the law, 
themerchant, the school-teacher? Notoneof thesemen was her. 
Was the section boss or any of his men? Where was the mi. 
chinist, the coal miner, the teamster, or the gardener? W)00 

ou gentlemen saw the puddler, the glass blower, or the stok r’ 

as the servant girl, the factory girl, or the poor seamstress 
from the garret crowding about that room demanding protection 
for their business? ‘These persons are never seen walking 
h these halls and corridors and swarming around these 
tee rooms demanding the bounties of the consumer whivl 
have been extorted under the law of protection and paid witha 
much regularity and certainty to the protected gentry as th: 
member of Congress is paid by the Sergeant-at-Arms. Thes 
maillions are at home in the shop, in the mine, and in the fill 
qoseeees the wealth which is songht to be taken from them ly 

scheme of protection, 

These people, however, are iast learning this whole questin 
they are the men women who pay the tariff, while the 
sleek and well-fed flemen who occupy these galleries he 


E 


| to-day get the tariff. Less than one person in seventy receives 
any part of the ee benefits of protection. The gentlema 
{ malces 


in . Lpresume there is no person s0 if: 
ve such a proposition. If we are to take ti 


| commercial history as the proof of our business, we find that tie 


going down since silver was it 


has been steadily 
| monetized in 1873, and the protective tariff put in full force aul 


decline of the price of labor as well as that of farm prov 
have been star to the laborer and the farmer. Whi 
American laboring man and farmer has seodaee more 
years in this country than any count) 


E 
e 
E 
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| of the world, yet that wealth, by the operation of the doctrined 


tection, has been ed to the hands of the protected 
Rasees, and the farmer and the laboring man is substantially 
poor as they were at the 


cts continue to fall off, notwitl 
Kinley law. Itwould be gratifying if the sta 
out to the farmer the value of an 
should uadertake to explain the — 

condition of things. following table shows the exports ¢ 
tural articles for ber, 1891, compared to Sept 
men, this was before the elect 

rekinies ree to tall off, notwithstanding 
McKinley law, and it would bo gratitying if the statesmen who have bed 
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reciprocity should under- | being the same as for 1873 of & cent. The averageacre value of the crops 
“ ting out” to the ———, rae ition of Ganee of 1873 was 8 per cent greater than in 1993. Nor can this be accounted for 
e the explanation = enue exports of agricultural articlesfor Septem- | by an increase in crops, either for this country or for the world. 

The following eae ber, 1892: The wheat crop of the world for 1891 was -2,432,000,000 bushv| 

ber, 1901, compared with Septet. "———<—_——_.——— for 1892, 2,403,000,000 bushels; for 1893, 1,904,000,000 bushels. But with ar 

duced supply the Liverpool pricehasgonedown from $1.15 in 1891 to 77. 3eents 
a bushel in 1893, a short crop and the lowest price for over a huncred years. 
The wheat crop of the United States is placed at 396,000,000 bushels far 1808 
as against 516,000,000 for 1892. 

The cotton crop for this country for 1892 was 6,717,408 bales; for i8e3 
6,600,009 bales. At the same time the price has gone down from 8&4 celts : 
pound in 1892, to 6.89 cents for 1693. And aitozether, if the farm products o 
this year could besold at the prices prevailing in 1872, they would bring ! 
farmers nearly $1,500,000,000 more than at the prices prevailing this yea 
This make a big difference in the debt-paying power of farmers 





so far as the farmers are con- 


Tints falling of ts very Seeseprocity is the merest sham. ‘The decline has This recital of the business of agriculture for the past ten 
cernec, € 


that the total exportsof somearticlesfor three months ending | years demonstrates the blight and mildew that has fallen ox 
the farmer during that time. See what it has done for when 


corn, oats, and wool since 1850: 


“ns reat 
Bepternber 30 have been decreased as follows: 









Articles. : | Seger eergneetrehpentb ince nine 
sa enced ; — | Years. | Corn. [Wheat.; Oats. |Wo 
ODT incccnec ananncoomcanececesinsnassneser ante bushels Ps ‘Save, | 
simamennteneneaal | 
an ee ted pounds ON ek the baa cclareneraticntaeinips- dpi | 90.78) 81,60) g0.57) s0.34 
| RO eC ERNE TOTENTCR ERE eT se ee a ae ee | "as 42) zs 
BOR .--o-eecemvewse-aeo-<en~aenteeecadonn suman omen a thai lehdnia ica sndenseiniemauhslineksceesnal so) i27| 7a 2 
September this — ik 
The yvalne of the total exports of all breadstuffs was sR 41 66 | 6 ; 
asin the same month last year, for the three 
‘September 30 the values were more than $24,000,000 less in a lt 


prongs iy These tables that are made by the laws of trade speak the 
Besides expo less, the farmer receives less for what hesends abroad, | contestable facts that necessarily contradict the political apolo 
as is shown by the table of September prices: gist who is willing to garble records and facts that political ends 
may be attained. These figures are old, and they have bee 
often used, but neither age nor wear impairs their usefulnes 
and when the eloquent sieeeaies for special privilege boast o! 
what protection has done for the farmer let them recur to tles 
facts. While it may be true that the agricultural products bring 
more at the door of the Western farmer than they did a third of 
a century ago, yet this arisesfrom the fact that while prices doe- 
clined but 25 per cent in the re a during the decade 
shows what the McKinley lawis doing for thefarmer. Italso | in question, transportation was cheapened from 40 to 50) per 
edde 10 bin ooss af fiving. cent. Hence a decline of 20 cents per bushel in price and a ‘de 
The distinguished gentleman from Michigan deals largely in | cline of 40 cents per bushel in transportation leaves an adyanc 
prophecy. told us a few weeks ago that the great depres- | to the farmer of at least 20 cents per bushel. 
sion in prices and laber, as well as the unhappy condition of the | While the farmer has been benefited by the improved mot) 
country, was due to the existence of the Sherman act, but to-day | ods of getting away from the home market, he lest sight of th. 
he tells us in gilded metaphor and varnished platitudes that it | fact that his produce was declining in price at the other end 
was brought about because six and a half millions of voters | the line, and while protection levied a tribute of $13.44 t) ss 
had condemned the as ne of the Republican party. | per ton on steel rails and from 20 to 69 per cent on other items 
He is condemned out of his own mouth, a false prophet. In the | of railroad expense, he was persuaded that he owed to protec 
of Christ such men were taken beyond the gatesof the city | tion these cheapened methods of transportation. That every 
stoned to death. That kind of ‘t, however, does | man of discretion knows, notwithstanding the statements made 
not obtain in the Third district of a by the gentleman from Michigan. But how could protection 
The cause of death in the timeof the patriarchsistransformed | furnish a home market? It created no new capacity of the peo 
into a virtue and hallowed by Republican acclaim in this coun- | ple to eat, it enlarged none previously created; and the well 
try. The gentleman substan told us in his speech to-day | paid labor which was to consume the farmers’ products is on a 
that the only ty that this country had ever enjoyed was | strike for enough to preserve life. Surely protection has pro- 
since the Repub party acceded oa Prior to that | tected, but whom? 
deep the earth was with- This McKinley law has reversed the God-given right, and 
out form and void, and the party said let there be | compels the farmer to buy in the highest market, and soll as 
— best he can without protection. The farmer goes out with his 
o read an extract the New York Tribune to show there | $100 that he and his family have laid by, to purchase the neces- 
were some cases of destitution during the low-tariff period from | sary comforts of theirhome. He meets the German who has the 
1846 to 1860. No man would er er but let us | kind of goods he wants, and he proposes to buy. But Mr. Mc- 


rte ee 
do 


ame e eeee sees o 50 eee seen sees Sao see ee eee eee eee ene * 


review the markets for farm the necessaries of the | Kinley reads his law to him, which says, ‘* You can not buy from 
home, that speak in terms silence all declamation. | this foreigner; you must buy in the home market.” ‘ Well, but 
I shall read an extract from Mr. A.J. W: statement on the | they charge me $40 in the home market more for thesame goods, 
decline of the price of farm products: and the home manufacturer will get $40 of my money for noth- 
HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN—THE DISASTROUS DOWNWARD MOVEMENT. | ing. What do you call that kind of a transaction, Mr. McKin- 
{A. J. Warner.} ley?” Mr. McKinley says, ‘‘That is protection.” ‘“ Well, you 

Let us stop to review first the falict 1873 to 1808, and its. effects | May call it protection or what you please, but I call itaclean steal 
and the various of 340 from my family.” These silent and eloquent appeals, 


© have not room to repeat long ta nor is it necessary. Evidence is ; 

abundant, however, to prove general fraught with all the pathos of human suffering and despair, find 
commodities has failon trom 4s to.80 pet none since tts. “1 cs taen no helping hand on Republican side of this Chamber. The 
Su the wonerai downward Share special comms have operated to coun- | manufacturer must have his blood monty, be —. meee Sisheel 
‘The was felt first of agricultural products a the throat of labor to compel . t of em- 
farm lands and facm labor, ‘tabece the an —. es theireconomic conductand their conclusions, baf- 
in and P phy, patriotism,and statesmanship. Historycom- 
ies op Same Clic ceded <otainenitnsatiiiameien mands no and precedents are cast aside. The calamity 
a Tesistence to a reduction in prices, cs, and eapecialy 0 statesman from Michigan, whose patronymity brought tears to 
up in And in e the rate of the eyes of his devotees, implored this Hcuse to continue the tax 
total earnings, ive aedeeeiet i and | of 60 per cent on the goods that the millions must have in 

Savodesenead. of has ied to tae order that the manufacturer might have his exorbitant gains. 
tte teem and to pcinee in- The following table gives the tariff averages from 1790 to 1890: 


ot combines of various kinds 
seagate 3 , cecnennnenenre Oney meneoenn toe 
‘has been impossible, ths tah th —— : 
first, po of the began to | From— Per cent. | From— Per cen . 
te will Hlustrate tho eflectot this condition ran 19.58 | 1863 v0 WBF 882 
sting apis when, cotton. co gata Br Ra vara z 3 
at iy of products 15 eta Beahip tm 1608, for the 7.17 | 
ot weed eae been Sitio acre, or over its iainentchhcnnmcsininis 3. 
ee Of a decline in the value ¢ Of am acre’s product, the quantity Pwo oe RR 





Ge ou. cc cane 4. 16 
SOIT nc cncwooewen 45. 50 
1690t0 ——, abowi....-... —- 00,00 
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These figures speak a wonderful truth if we will study them in 


the light of history. We can see no immediate solution of this 
vexed question. However, they teach us one important lesson: 
That under the lowest tariff this Government has ever had we 
have always had the greatest poampents . The lowest tariff dur- 
ing the century was known as the Walker tariff of 1846, which 
was in force from 1847 to 1862. The average rate of duties dur- 
ing that time was about 19 per cent, about one-fourth the rate 
under which the country is now suffering. 

The distinguished member from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], in his 
argument a few a 0, made what he supposed to be an attack 
upon this side of the House, because some gentleman had used 
ne in showing the increase of weal during the opera- 
tion of the Walker tariff. I have no doubt but he attacked the 
principle from the fact that the statistics show the greatest in- 
crease of wealth this countryever experienced was during that 
time. From 1846 to 1861, under the tariff law that my friend 
denounces, the tonnage of our ettelt engaged in foreign trade 
increased from 943,307 tons to 2,496,894 tons, an increase of almost 
800 per cent, and trom 1861 to 1887, under tariff laws which he 
commends, our shipping gradually decreased until, accordin 
to the last report, we have but 989,412 tons of shipping engag: 
in fore trade, showing a loss under Republican rule of two- 
thirds of our foreign tonnage. 

in 1861 American vessels carried 70 per cent of our ex- 
ports while to-day they carry about 12 per cent in American 
vessels. Our exports of domestic merchandise were only $101,- 
907,734 in 1846, In 1860 they were $316,242,423, an increase of 
more than 800 percent. We had but 4,930 miles of railroad in 
1846. In 1861 we had 31,286, an increase of more than 600 per 
cent. [I insist that the history of no country at any time can 
show such unexampled oe of pro as this. 

By referring to the history of that period we find that trade, 
commerce, agriculture el y revived as well as eman- 
cipated from the protective of 1842. Large enterprises 
were entered into, capital wasseeking investment, farmers were 
extending rapidly into the West and South, shipping was re- 
vived, labor was in demand at satisfactory prices. There were 
no strikes, no lockouts; no person who desired employment was 
forced into idleness. e ao rosperity obtained in every 
de ent of business. The d © p ing this, from 1840 
to 1850,showed the increase of wealth to be 64percent. But 


the greatest of wealth in the history of our country was 
from 1850 to , the gain being 126 per cent. 


Take the fifteen years that the Walker free-trade tariff law 
was in full operation, and the increase of wealth in the United 
States was 103 per cent. From 1860 to 1870 the increase was 17 
per cent; from 1870 to 1880 the increase of wealth was 19 = 
cent. From 1880 to 1890 the increase was 46 percent. Take the 
last fifteen years of —_— protective tariff, including the three 
years under the McKinley bill, and we find the increase of 
wealth during the fifteen years under the free-trade tariff being 
39 per cent greater. This historical fact attested by experience 
should satisfy, and I apprehend does‘satisfy, every man in this 
country who is not interested in special privile As further 
proof of the correctness of this great principle I submit the 
statement made by some of the great men of the age: 


PROSPERITY UNDER THE LOW TARIFF OF 1846. 


But lo 
more 
than ey 


- REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADE. 

the system of perfect li to industry and were the pre- 
systera of nations, it not be affirmed that t not be 

mitted. with very few to serve asa rule of conduct. It 


one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 


terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification ; 
a superior capacity to furnish the produce of the soil. And afree exchang 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supy|y. 
the best might be carried on between them, supporting in fui) 
the industry of each.—Alexander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures. 179; 

Far be it from me to retard the march of the world toward the free ay4 
restricted interc e of commodities. When the Democracy obtains sway 
throughout the earth the nations will become friends and brothers.—4,,/;.° 
Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy. 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advaneo ;, 
civilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same nay 
row, despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder jx an 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumptior 
every facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade 4), 
production, and promotes civilization.—Hon. John Sherman, June 9, x3. 

THE HOPE OF A PATRIOTIC REPUBLICAN. 


This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily, we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of freq 
Qnequalterms, "Tam for provection which lends to uitimees foes Cae” 
ear Garneld, ‘April 1, £870. ch le ies mate free trade 

The principles laid down in the tariff of 1846 were so satisfac. 
tory to theentire trade and business of the country thata change 
or modification of its provisions was not discussed or made an 
issue by either pare I feel assured if we pass this bill now be- 
fore the House, which is only an approximation to the low tariff 
of 1846, it will bring to this country such relief to our laborers, 
our farmers, and our business men as they have not experienced 
in the last thirt years. It will have a tendency to distribute 
wealth among all our people instead of placing it tn the hands 
of the few. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRROws] states with a 
good deal of apparent confidence that ‘‘as to the general effect 
on our industries should this measure be enacted into law, there 
is no room for doubt that it will stimulate importations to the 
detriment of American industries and American labor, will not 
be controverted.” This pernicious doctrine has had more to do 
in maintaining a vicious system of{spoliation than all others. | 
know this House would like to have the gentleman from Michi- 
gan explain how the bringing in of $1,000,000 worth of goods from 
a foreign country and exchanging them for $1,000,000 worth of 
co produced in this country, can injure labor or commerce. 

he ‘goods we aenge can be made cheaper in this country 
thananywhere else, and the goods we receive can be made cheaper 
than we can produce them ourselves. Hence the motive for ex- 
change and trade. 

The very thing that enhances the price of labor and broadens 
trade is exchanging of surplus products of man and nation with 
other people and other countries. If we should attempt to 

out the doctrine of the en by sending our goods 
to other countries and demanding money alone in exchange, in 
a very few years we would have all the money taken from our 
customers in exchange for our goods. Then what would the con- 
dition of the two countries be? We would have all the money: 
trade would cease; our customers bankrupt, as a result of such 
shortsighted doctrine. The Chinese Government adopted this 
policy more than three thousand years ago. They did not have 
the sagacity of our protection friends to establish by law a wall 
of penal statutes and proscription. They erected a wall of 
stone, and upon its battlements they placed a soldiery and said 
to the outside world that no man or nation shall exchange or 
trade with our people. 

Their system was effective and all trade was prohibited. And 
what is the result? Theircivilization is a mockery, their people 
are regarded as lepers, and the price of labor is the lowest ofany 
nation of earth. is is the feast to which the people of this 
country are invited by the friends of protection. I can not 
think that the honored gentleman desires such fearful conse- 

uences, but his doctrine wherever put to the test has brought 
about the same result. Go to Italy, and there you will find la- 
bor degraded; the same in Russia, Spain, and Mexico. These 
are the model high-tariff countries the gentleman wishes us to 
copy after. I think it would be a much safer rule to take the 
experience of the world than the poisonous demands of avarice. 
I was very glad to hear the frank and manly confession and ad- 
mission of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], that 
the object and of protection was to enrich the manufactur. 
ers so as to enable them to pay their laborers higher wages. I 
was also as well as pleased to hear the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] make a like confession 2nd 
statement to this House. This, however, is no new doctrine. 

It was enunciated more than one hundred years ago by the 
ce meee of the Republican party, Alexander Hamilton, 

eclar. the true doctrine of protection and purpose © 
government should be to make one class of people rich by sP& 
cial legislation, so that they might take care of the poor labor. 
ing class. Why not carry out this doctrine in a more simple. 
direct way without so much circumvention? Our Republican 
friends insist that the law should be such that the manufacturel 
can compel the consumer to pay him from 30 to 300 per cent ° 
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that the manufacturer can distribute that amount 
ee aes. Why not make thé law so as to pay the money 
to the laborers and let them divide with the manufacturers? [ 
feel certain that they would deal quite as fairly with the manu- 
facturer as the manufacturer deals with them. I know the laborer 
to be quite as generous aad ee as the manufacturer, 
and would be as ready and willing wo divide as the manufacturer 
is with them now. I will read what some of the great men who 

made this Republic had to say on this question: 

UTTERANCES OF LEADING DEMOCRATS. 
maenaa * Declaration of Independ- 
{the world.— 

ams acts eae = reat Britain, alleged as jus revolu- 


Hothink the world would gain by setting commerve at perfect liberty.—Let- 


I 

ter to John Adame, 1785. 
bless: what more is n to make us a hapry and 
gecupetan geet le? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens—a wise and frugal 
government which shall restrain men inj one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of soot. ra this is necessary to close the circle 
icities—Firet Inau, hs m 

<a ~ ' lad, too, if an additional tax of one-fourth of a dollar a gallon 
on whisky shall enable us to meet all our é ments with punctuality. 
Viewing that tax as an article in a system of ex I was once glad to see 
it fall with the rest of the eee. which I considered as maturely and 
unn y introduced. t the prostration of body and mind which the 
cheapness of this liquor is spread through the mass of our citizens now 
calls the attention of the legislator on a very different principle. One of 
his important duties is as a guardian of those who, from causes susceptible 
of precise definition, can not take care of themselves. Such are ‘ants, 
maniacs, gamblers, drunkards. The last, as much as the maniac, requires 
restrictive measures to save him from the fatal infatuation under which he 
is destroying his health, his morals, his f: , and his usefulness to society. 
One powerful obstacle to his ruin by his self-indulgence would be a price be- 

ond his competence. As a sanitary measure, therefore, it becomes one of 

uty in the public —Letter, May 3, 1823. 

JAMES MADISON. 


Iam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it as a 
commercial shacis) 


that es are generally unjust, op’ ve, im- 

politic. All are benefitea by exchange; and the less the is cramped 

y government, thegreater are the proportions of benefit to The same 

argument holds between nation and nation, and between parts of the 
same nation.—First Congressional Debate. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
In red the revenue to the wants of the Government your particular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necemsazios of life. 


The duty on salt was laid as a war tax, and was nodoubt continued to assist 
cori for the payment of the war debt. There is no article the re- 
ich from taxatio’ so beneficially. 


'o this 
lence _— in ae ones s 
are not necessary su 
crease the wants of the destitute.—-Last Annual 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 
A protehetes mepeste between on the one hand and freedom on 
the other resulted, in 1846, in the ae of ter in the substitution of 
licy calculated to relieve the of labor from a system 
minated “‘ protective,” to o labor 


and artificial channels of travel, New 
oe 7 a ane Se “hare taxation. Give her thatand 
York Levislature, April 12, 1848." ee oe How 


LET ‘‘ ETERNAL VIGILANCE” TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS. 


As a citizen of the great Republic, of humanity at large, Ican not avoid 
fiecting with p'sasure on the probable Sint commerce may here: 
after have on human manners and in ese occasions I 
consider how be connect 


ties. Lindulge a fond idea thatthe 
fits of a liberal ond free souuiaues Wl pate 
Yomations and horrors of war.—George W to Lafayette, 
It were, theref wished commerce were as f 
the watitiag of thot ‘wort us itis Leese the several sounsiee alien 
so all would, by mutal comm s obtain more enjoyment. These 
Benjamin Franklin, 1774. : ™ ¥ 
This country or any other country that attempts to con 
commerce, trade, and labor by acts of legislation eitnaculied 
the immutable laws of nature. Popular government can not live 
under such a system. Whenever has to depend upon 
political economics, the result of political contests, no business 
can be stable. Capital will be demoralized and labor thrown out 
of employment precisely as it is now hout our country. 
The doctrine contended for by our Repub. friends that one 
class of our people shall be compelled by law to rotect another 
class is inconsistent with the doctrine of equality of right and 
un-American. The country has recognized the fact that it was 
an evil day when the American Congress permitted themselves 
to found what they claim to be a revenue system upon the de- 


mands of and - 
tire benefits of pro a an who were to receive the en 


found the ju dence of 
rnments upon the decision of the jud A 
fonh, tevtien’ and decthee tee a. 


’ 
No authority is recognized by the gentlemen who occupy the 
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| other side of this Chamber, but the wants and demands of the 


protectionists. Why should not the sixty-five millions of peo- 
ple who are engaged in all the other departments of business in 
this country be recognized? Gentlemen, as long as there is a 
party that seeks, or attempts, to legislate solely for the benefit 
of capital at the expense of labor and agriculture there will be 
work for the Democratic party. How do these gentlemen meet 
this question? Not in a fair, manly way. Theory is arrayed 
against facts, and prophesy is set up against experience. I find 
that eo ora are prophets and believe in foreordina- 
tion. en this question was submitted to the people in 1892, 
and the issues were made so plain that the people had no diffi- 
culty in expressing an intelligent judgment, we recognized the 
fact that a long step had been taken toward the destruction of 
the ros protection by the people at the polls. Now is the 
time for their Representatives to do their duty, and if they are 
but true to the people the days of tariff robbery are numbered. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill will not and can not meet the 
expectations and cordial support of the entire membership of 
the Democratic party upon this side of the House. In a great 
country like this of ours, with such a vast extent of territory, 
with diversified interests, and with resources unequaled by any 
country in the world, must necessarily create a conflict of inter- 
est. But with a common desire and a determined purpose to 
carry out the great principle of the Democratic party, I appre- 
hend we will find no difficulty in making the necessary conces- 
sions to reach a common ground. While I desire some impor- 
tant changes made in this bill, yet I have made up my mind to 
vote for its passage and send it to the other end of the Capitol 
as soon as possible, so that it may become a law. 

Taking the bill in its entirety, as it came from the Committee 
of bus and Means without any amendments, it is a long stride 
toward that relief so much demanded by the wealth-producers 
of this country. I do not wish to indicate the course of my 
Democratic friends on this side of the House, yet I do hope that 
every member who accepted a nomination on the Democratic 
platform adopted at Chicago will hold it to be his highest duty 
to record his vote for this bill. 

a relief to the people who toil in this country must be 
had. The Treasury of the United States must be replenished; 
the wreck in which we received the Government from the hands 
of our Republican friends must be repaired. We must expect 
that every obstacle that can be placed in our pathway to prevent 
a restoration of prosperity to the people and Government will 
be resorted to by the protectionists. They prefer the ruin of 
the country to the success of Democratic legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to define this Republican doctrine of 
protection according to its actual effects upon the whole people. 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer 
and the laborer now than ever before. 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to sup- 
port the Government. 

It limits the exchange of the farmer’s surplus product and re- 
duces the price. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home con- 
sumer and limits the field of labor. 


It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of 
his earnings for the protected goods and leaves labor on the free 
list 


Its advocates contend that the more money it takes from the 
taxpayer the richer they become. 

It has created 470 trusts, whose net income is more than six 
hundred millions annually. 

It has established a privileged class that costs the people of 
ee country two hundred times more than the nobility of Eng- 

and, 
THE IMMORALITY OF PROTECTION. 

It violates every — le of honesty and integrity. 

Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It feeds upon the credulity of a distorted public sentiment. 

It holds its power on the floor of this House by demagogical 
and dishonest appeals to the people, and hides its cupidity in a 
heartless conspiracy. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

It deprives the owners of their property without due compen- 


on. 
It is the only case of grand and petit larceny where the peo- 
ple who are robbed have no remedy under civil or criminal law. 
It laughs at the criminal statutes of the States when it puts 
a its felonious hand to take the earnings of the toiling mil- 
ons. 
It stands before the world a speculative outlaw, and in the 
name of benefaction to labor it plunders the widow and orphan. 
As the pretended champion of the laboring man’s cause it ex- 
acts tribute from the blood and muscle and Tenis of toiling hu- 
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It closes the doors of the factories and turns men, women, and 
children into the street to starve and to die in order to influence 
and secure legislative favors. 

Ithas consummated combinations and trusts in order to limit 

uction and increase the price of its products. 

It has debauched the public press and attempted to overawe 


majorities. 
It contributes millions to cor ‘the voter and prevent the 
free, independent, and unawed will of the people from being ex- 


It exerts all of its energies to prevent the execution and ap- 
plication of the doctrine of pop eae re 

Protection is a lamation to world that the ports of 
America are closed to a lar, ortion of the world’s trade, and 
tomake this blockade eff per cent of the goods proscribed 
are to be confiscated in all cases of violation. blockade has 
been a grand success, and true to the permease blockades it 
has ruined the commerce of the country ed. The proud 


American the finest and swiftest.on.earth, has gone down 
before this whirlpool of madness.and folly. The conan sailor, 
braveand tr , Second 


has vanished. ar prone gegen rae 
only to ture, is annihilated and the most @ carry- 
ing trade on earth is-turned over to the nation of all others.that 
the protectionist hates and fears. Protection has wrenched the 
banner of progress from America and placed it in the hands of 
a eee thus found her the commercial mistress of 
the world. 
There is one peculiar feature about this protection blockade, 
the people are allowed to sell abroad if they will ship with for- 
favored Claas eon not furnish 
them. As the blockade isin the interest of 


his bianket, 
he may his tea in China, coffee in Brazil, and. fertilizers: in 
Peru; but he must not forget to return by way of Pittsburg to 
buy his iron. Thearch enemy to our industrial 
cording to the protectionist, is free-trade Eng “ 
protective policy has us. commercially 
a ven destroyers. os are 
ovr industrial progress, for a 
, for almost our entire: 

and sailors to carry our products and ourselves.abroad and 

to bring back: the that the political hucksters do not 


keep in stock. They: our goods abroad, sell them, pay our 
bills with the world, and bring baek our receipt. We have noth- 
— do but to stay at home as:farmers and plow. 

his hideous monster of protection that has grownopulent and 
again at this session and demands additional from the 
Government. Its us maw will never be satisfied, as long 


as this Congress allows the selfishness of the few te control the 
rights of the masses of the people, No age, sex, rank, or condi- 
tion is exempt from its remorseless-grasp. It reaches out and 
demands the contribution of the agriculturist, the railroad 
cor labor, and the great massof the in the small 
trades. Go to the ionely tenant of the — widow whois making 

ts at 12 cents per pair, and flannel 45 cents per dozen, 
ogres lonely t, and there you will see how some.of the 
money is: to es 115 per cent for the 
iron and steel beams that go in the her head, and 
93 per cent on the glass i the light her never- 
toil rs of the coal 


mine and there you will find the honest miner digging coal at 50 
cents per ton, to pay the stove trust 45 per cent on the stove 
that cooks: h and warms his 


its record. protecti ve oppression upon 
the to miilions. These e now turn to us and d 
that we lift from theirs that has been weigh- 
ing them down under the load of ve « This is 
mh he a fast ae we must ear it in al spirit of . 
must obtaia if this Gevernment aalinaene Democratic. 


and the officeholders are only ; bute tlessing to 
every man who earns his bread by the sweat of his face; : 
the, that go upon his back, the food he.eats, and the shel- 


The Democratic party at the commencement of 
the Government as a necessity to protect and defend the:great:} 


legisla- eee 
as is human slavery in the Southern States. There is 10 Lop? 


imthe Mormon Church, among the clergy or the laity, that poly 
‘amy can over be revived in that Territory. : 
ureh is now in c0b: 


‘trol— ose who have thrown 


of APDPDENTDIY TH THD NOONARTAQIOAN AT. PUAARPTNH 


gpiaciniee of civil and religious liberty and carry out tha; 
ven-born doctrine, Do unto others as you would have {}\.,, 
dounto you. The greatest good to the greatest number. 1},, 
Democratic party made this Government and administe)j it 
from infaney up to manhood, and now with its 7,000,000 voter. 
furnishes the only hope to the toiling millions and red)... 
inst unjust taxation and the tyranny of monopoly. a 
he principles of the Democratic party are the foundatioy; 
upon which the Republic rests. Democracy is the vitalj,j, 
force of free government, embodying the only hope of thie p:itric: 
and the ees of all nations, surviving all reverses, noyop 
the party of negation or mere resistance, a party for all the pao. 
ple. It is that form of political sentiment which establishes +), 
self-government of communities and States, opposed to pater. 
nalism, the enemy of centralization of power in the hands of ¢}), 
few against the many. ; 
So as there is a constitutional form of government (jo. 
manded, there will be a Democratic party. Internal dissensions 
or the assaults of its enemies cam not destroy it, founded upon 
the principle of home rule, equal taxation, special privileges {, 
none, separation of church and State, no proseription for con. 
science equal and exact justice to all. No calamity can 
— mocraey; no error of those temporarily intrusted 
with its. leadership can ope | it, for it is immortal. After 
more than a century’s trial, in the great contest for civil and re- 
ligious. liberty and free. government it.stands as the model 0! the 
|. Stronger than ever before. Democracy cherishes thc 
great:principles that stand out as the beacon light of tho hivi- 
est civilization, and will ever revere the name of Thomas J. {fer- 
whose mind grasped those great truths like an intellectis 
eatinoiaiet and applied them to nized society. 
Democracy took its stand by the Constitution at the inception 
of the Government, and has marched through the century 1s its 
chief defender. Democracy must cause it to be ever remember 
that the doctrine of protection, as now sought to be enforced 
against the rights of the toiling millions, in this body must be 
metand crushed out or it will destroy the Republic; that no sub- 
sidy shall be given to any person; that class legislation is un- 
American and inconsistent with our theory of government; that 
they must learn that the * ee are capable of self-government, 
that this is: the ’s Government, not an office holder’s Goy- 
ernment, and. » the people are the fountain of all political 
—_ MeKinleyism must be treated as a crime against th: 
borer and the agriculturist; that the Government can not re- 
quire:any man to surrender any part.of his earnings exce)t for 








































public The ediets.and demands of monopoly, the des- 
ose outcry for a force bill, and the protective scheme of plun- 
ering the est toiling millions of this country must and will 
cease. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Admission of Utah. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 18, 1893. 
The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 362) to enable the people of Ut1) 
to form aconstitution and State government and to be admitted into the 
Union. on an equal footing with the original States— 
Mr. WASHINGTON said: si 
Mr. Cuarrmaw: I feel that almost every argument whics 
ean be brought forward to show that the ony of Utah i 
entitled: to admission into the Union has already been ably ad- 
vanced. But because of my connection with the work of th 
Territorial Committee for four —_ Lt ape the present Con- 
am acquainted with the 
people of Utah—and can therefore speak with personal know~ 
-faets, I feel that I ought to something in thei! 
. Sir, 1am firmly , a8 Lam that | stand 
is no longer in the Terri of Utah any dan 
of a return to the practice or the of polygamy. 
in and asirrevocably dea¢ 


element of the Mormon " 
off the shaekles of the priesthoo¢, 
those: whe no: longer bow to the dictates of the apostles, ‘hos¢ 








— 


hty een _— Gate pas 
those younger men and women have as great an abhorren 
detestation of polygamy as have the same number of inteiligent 
educated young people in any State of the Union. I do notmake 
this assertion because I have read it in hones whether of recent 
or of ancient print, or because it has been me by others who 
have been to that. Territory. I make this declaration because I 
have been among the of Utah and know them peony. 
The apprehension of the revival of polygamy is the only objec- 
tion, in my judgment, bility w 
be raised against the . 

ual share in the rights and priv 

nion. When that apprehension is to be without founda- 
tion, by such an array of proof as has been presented during this 
discussion, all furthur opposition to theadmission of Utah ould 


cease. 

I insist that when Utah comes into the Union sheshould come 
with no stigma attached to her and with nothing in the pee | 
act or in her a ee deprive her of her full an 
ual rights with e other . 

Be fs. I would have no objection to the amendment 
offered by my friend from Vermont [Mr, PowERs] on yesterday, 
declaratory of the fact that b and polygamy shall be for- 
ever prohibited, because that does not go beyond the a at 
which I would object, and Congress has.a perfect right to put 
that declaration in this bill. I would seriously object, however, 
to Congress undertaking to tiea s tothe of Utah, 
or to its admission with the reserva on the part of Congress 
and of the Federai Government of the right to interfere in her 
domestic concerns and local legislation, or if this bill should 
undertake to confer on the Federal courts any power to _— 
crime in Utah other than that now Pe in all the States. 
If that was sought to be done here I should oppose her admis- 
sion; because, in my judgment, she ought tocome into the Union, 
I repeat, sir, with HF of the “ae enjoyed by each of the other 
States. If the majority of this House does not believe in the 
honor, the honesty, or the morality of the of that Terri- 
tory and does not think itsafe to give them full citizenship in 
the Union, then keep them out until you shall become fully satis- 
fied that their protestations of reformation are made in good 
faith or until they have proven, not only to your satisfaction, but 
to the civilized world, that they can be trusted with the posses- 
sion of all the rights of American citizens. 

An examination of the reports of the Territorial officials of 
Utah, whether they come from the governor appointed by the 
Democratic or by the last Republican President, eepenis coming 
from the Utah Commission and from the Federal judges, all show 
that the people of Utah are refined, cultivated, industrious, hon- 
est, and ee to a degree which would compare favora- 
bly with any Eastern State. oie be Se test of 
the right of a people inhabiting a tory to the privileges of 
statehood, then Utah should be admitted without delay, for she 
has about double the average of the States heretofore admitted. 
She has thirty or forty thousand more population than would be 
sufficient to entitle here to one Representative on this floor un- 
der the present appo t. 

If the question of her admission depends her taxable 
wealth, she . 7 than ready to assume the en of State 

vernment. valuation for assessment amcunts to over 

,000,000, and the percentage of her public debt is a bagatelle. 
There are within the borders of the Territory twelve towns 
and thirty-two large in ted cities, and two of these, Og- 
den and t Lake City the last two years have expended 
over $750,000 in the erection of public school buildings. Shave 


who no longer believe in 


ves of the States of this 


seen in every ward in the city of Salt Lake during the past sum- 
mer public ouses of such a as would be credit- 
able to a city of the size of Washington. That ex- 
pended for public common-school purposes in two past 
an OO hen $600,000 annum, with a schoo! por ‘tion of 
75,000. t is a record which will compare y with that 
ot nmenet State of the Union, whether it bein New England or 


section. 
Se qeeetion of pianos, the 
on the question of Utah a, a eight to admission son wea ae 
right to have a voice and a-vote on floor and to be re 
sented at the other end of the Capitol. L knowit was stated dur- 
ing the course of the discussion on yesterday that the smaller 
cmmenttios fo ee ate eee ee cee nin Salacger 
snd Delaware.and howe Ts yar» yy 


Island were cited as instances of dis- 


proportionate power in the Senate. It was asserted that Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island had bought their tight to cont 1 
sentation in the Union and in the Senate hero neta 
_ in the war of the 

inia.and the Carolinas, like Massataetn wae ae co 
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Pennsylvania, were a part of the thirteen original colonies 
which formed the confederation. They were political sover- 
eignties, subject only to the mother country leng before the 
Revolutionary war. Their delegates attended the Colonial Con- 
gress and took part in the conveation which framed and pro- 
mulgated the Constitution—which made the United States a 
possibility; and they would never have assented to the Constitu- 
tion or entered the Unien had they not been guaranteed equal 
rights and equal representation in the Senate with the larger 


that can with atever | States. These thirteen original States or colonies gave up many 
admission of the Territory to a full and | of their local sights and powers to the General Government for 


the general goo Virginia—glorious, generous old Virginia! 
eeded to the Union all of her Northwest Territory. It wasa 
princely dower which she gave. It was given with the under- 
standing and the condition that from it should be created new 

s as the wealth and population increased sufficient for the 
meeds of local government. 

By negotiation and purchase from France and from Spain and 
by the results of the war with Mexico an immense area has been 
added to our public domain. From it have been carved some o! 
the foremost States in the Union to-day. The territory em- 
braced within the limits of Utah was not acquired for the pur- 

se of holding the people, who might go there to make their 

mes, in a state of perpetual political vassalage. It was ac- 
quired for the purpose of consummating the obvious destiny of 
our National Union—whose bounds were to extend without in- 
terruption from ocean to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf. It 
should be ee in a dependent condition of political minority no 
longer than necessary to establish the fact that the people 
who inhabit that beautiful mountain region are competent and 
capable to maintain local self-government. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Brigham Young carried 
the Mormon people with their peculiar religious faith and prac- 
tices into the beautiful valley of the great Salt Lake and es- 
tablished the State of ‘‘ Deseret” with the idea and the hope 
of creating a great “‘theocratic empire” independent of the 
United States and in which he would be the head of both church 
and state. Salt Lake City to-day gives evidence of this fact. 
The permanent and magnificent seale on which everything was 
projected fifty years ago, before the eraof steam and electricity, 
when travel across the continent was slow and beset with deadly 

rilevery mile of the way, shows the working of a master mind. 

d it not been for the discovery of gold in California and the 
rush of population to the Pacific coast, Brigham Young and his 
ople might have remained unmolested by the march of Amer- 
can progress until they would have been strong enough to defy 
the United States for a time at least. With the gold fever and 
the consequent rush of immigration to California and the West 
began the destruction of Brigham Young's ‘‘ temporal Zion.” 
he Tucker-Edmunds act struck the deathblow to that pecul- 
iar feature of the religion by which the leaders had been able to 
hold together the political power in the church. There is no 
denying that for many years, and until quite recently, indeed, the 
church authorities controlled the political opinions and votes of 
the masses of their followers, but when the law by its rigorous 
enforcement compelled them to abandon the doctrine of plural 
marriage there was no longer auy necessity or excuse for the 
interference of the church in politics. From that day dates the 
political emancipation of the Mormons. Then they divided on 
party lines. They were no longer ‘‘ Mormons” against ‘‘ Gen- 
tiles” but the Mormons became Democrats or Republicans ac- 
cording as their views and inclinations lead them. To-day par- 
tisan party politics are hotter in Utah and party lines are drawn 
more closely than in Massachusetts. 

The political power of the Mormon Church is gone never to 
return. The Mormons, Gentiles, and Jews of Utah no longer 
fight on religious lines—all their contests are waged for the su- 
premacy of the Democratic or the Republican idea of govern- 
ment in municipal, county, and Territorial affairs. In social 
matters there is no destinction on account of religion. There is 
marriage and the giving in marriage indiscriminately between 
Mormons and non-Mormon ag 87 In society and in business 
the people of all creeds mingle indiscriminately. Anintense de- 
votion to Utah and her prosperity and advancement marks old 
and young at the same time,and a sentiment of loyalty to the 
Union, such as I have never seen surpassed, is omnipresent. 

A history of the efforts for the admission of Utah to statehood 
during the past <“o* ears shows the rapid progress which has 
been made. In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on the 
Territories, at the head of which was the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER], after a patient and thorough investigation 
of the conditions which then prevailed in Utah, growing out of 
the teaching and practice by the Mormons of the doctrine of 
poly, y, was e to report in favor of admission, as will be 
seen by retorence to the volume which I hold in my hand. The 

reported the result of its investigations to the House 
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without recommendation. The evidence and statements were 
printed for information. 

Two years later, in the Fifty-first Congress, the Committee on 
Territories was composed of a majority of Republicans. No ac- 
tion whatever was taken on the question of the admission of 
Utah. That and the two Democratic Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico were set aside. The bills for their admission were 
by a strict party vote, not allowed to be called up or considered 
in that committee, for political reasons; while Wyoming and 
Idaho, with less population and less resources than either of the 
others, were brought forward and admitted because it was be- 
lieved that they would make Republican States. Partisan ps 
——— ran riot in that Congress. Then, Mr. Chairman, in the 

t Congress Utah came again asking for some recognition at 
the hands of Congress. I had the honor to be chairman at that 
time of the Committee on Territories. Our committee felt that 
Utah, perhaps, was not then quite ready for statehood. We 
thought, however, she was entitled to some measure of relief, so 
we succeeded in passing a bill conferring on the Territory of 
Utah local home rule. 

We pro to allow her to elect her Territorial officers, and 
ave her all the functions of a State, but still held her in a 
erritorial condition. Even that small measure of relief, that 

slight concession of power, was bitterly opposed by many of 
those who are known out there as Gentiles. They came before 
our committee and vigorously protested against being given over 
to Mormon control, which they declared would be the effect of 
the home-rule bill. They insisted that the rights of the Gentile 
minority could not be safely intrusted to the protection of the 
Mormon majority. They even went so far as to proclaim that 
the — = een nen ee see dial i! roe = = 
mar e progress of civ on and morality; that - 
amy would sot only be sanctioned and sestiosd, but legalized. 
oat painted the horrors which would follow the passage of the 
bill in such diabolical colors that, though it passed the House 
by a two-thirds vote, it was never reported in the Senate. At 
this Congress the very same Gentile leaders and politicians who 
two years ago were here fighting aw local home rule ina Ter- 
ritorial form are now not only asking but demanding statehood. 
They boldly proclaim that conditions have changed. 

In hearings before the committee, in letters and in the news- 
pe rs, these Gentiles, without regard to party affiliation, now 

int co emimon, "We bare he etinony np oll ths po 

e . ess of religion ess of politics, re - 
toes of business, as for her ion; and it should not be 
denied on the ground that in the past, in some day long gone 
by, the Mormon Church countenanced and taught and practiced 
a doctrine which was ant to the moral and social senti- 
ment of humanity. That doctrineand that practice is dead. It 
required heroic measures to trample it out, but the Tucker- 
Edmunds act rung the death knell of polygamy. The Tucker- 
Edmunds act was enforced United States judges sent from 
abroad, and was enforced with relentless vigor. At one time 
4,000 Mormons were in the penitentiary, convicted of offenses 
under thatlaw. Thats terror into the Mormon Church. 

I am not here to defend or excuse or extenuate principles of 
the Moraes Vasete.oF Sen iipeee regen geeeeny- That 
foul blot did exist and rested like a curse upon tha le; but 
I tell you, sir, that to-day it is dead beyond all seuateeeticn, and 

ou can trust the le of Utah as implicitly as you can trust 
seenle Ch Weeming Or Of Idaho. "To show you, sir, that @ 
reformation must be going on among the Mormon population 
not only in Utah, but the Western States, I need only to 
= another instance of what occurred here in the Fifty-first 
ngress. 
The Territory of Idaho was admitted as a State. In her con- 
ss wy was & ere prescri an ee test ee oe 
mus taken by every person who app or regis on 
order to qualify asa voter. That test oath was intended to dis- 
franchise Mormon citizen of Idaho. Asa Democrat I ob- 
constitution a man’s right to vote on 
his religiousconvictions. Ididailinmy power tohave 
it stricken out by the House. We failed, however, and Idaho, 
with that test in her constitution, was admitted to the Union. 

The second Legislature of the State of Idaho which assembled 
re the law which had been enacted gi force and effect 
to that test-oath clause. The test oath was a , and Idaho 
thus med to the world that her Mormon people were as 
fit to be trusted with the full and unrestricted right of su 
as were any other class of her citizens. That is but another bit 
ee eee that has been made by those who 
hold to the Mormon in that Western country. Itis cumu- 
lative evidence of the fact that Utah is prepared and for 


other resources 





statehood and should be admitted to er rights in the 
ess of whether she is a small State or a t State. 


ere is in Utah a wealth of soil, minerals, 
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sufficient to support an immense population in the near future 
She will be the grandest of all the intermountain Commonwealth 
in the next decade. 

[have looked upon the deep blue waters of the great Sq); 
Lake—unsurpassed in its picturesque loveliness. I have seen 
the beautiful mountains, rising thousands of feet on either sido 
snow capped in the month of August; I have seen there, spread 
out beneath the canopy of heaven as rich and lovely a valley as 
can be found anywhere in the world, teeming with a thrifty, ip. 
dustrious, and energetic American rao on. And they are 
intensely American in every sense of the word. Most of them 
are tillers of the soil, whose holdings are not princely and granq 
in extent, so as to crowd out other workers. Their farms 
average but 27 acres. They do not depend upon variable and 
uncertain rains for the moisture necessary to make their 
crops grow and flourish. They go back into the snow-capped 
Sierras and there dam up the rivulets of melted snow, and bring- 
ing them down in ditches they spread the water over their fields 
as occasion demands. 

I have seen a richer and a — diversity of crops growing 
there on one acre than anywhere inthe Union. They have all 
the elements for the making of a one rich, prosperous, and 
contented people. Admit Utah and you will start up her fur- 
nacesand her factories with renewedenergy. You willstartagain 
the tide of immigration toward her boundaries, and in ten years 
she will be a State that any man on this floor might be proud to 
represent, whether in political or in private life. [Applause.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 


The Wilson Tariff Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON MARTIN CURTIS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 9, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CURTIS of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: the bill under consideration comes into the 
House as the embodiment of the wisdom of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee, aided, as it is understood, by the 
tariff reformers of the country, ey those college profes- 
sors who, to keep — with the spirit of the age, advocate as a 
matter of prime importance the substitution of football and 
baseball in their curriculum for the usual courses in the Greek 
and Latin ages. 

Notwithstanding the many months given to its consideration, 
the bill is disappointing to those who believe that political plat- 
forms should be honestly observed, especially to men who sup- 
ported the Democratic party because they eee the princi- 
oo and policy announced in its platform, and more grievously 

those young men, who, coming fresh from the class rooms 
where their minds had been imbued with the beautiful theories 
of a strictly revenue tariff, gave their zealous support in the cam- 
paign of 1892 to the party whose platform contained this declara- 
ation: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; arobbery of the great 

ity of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the lederal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the of revenue only; and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes s be limited to the necessities of the Government whet 
honestly and cally administered. 

It will be indeed difficult for honest supporters of the Chicago 
platform to comprehend how the leaders of a great political 
party, having a good working majority in both branches of Con 
gress and a co us chief, could abandon the very principle 
contended for in that canvass. is measure, fully recognizing 
the principle of protection, unfairly applies it to the different 
industries of the country, promoting none, but injuring many. 
Articles which this bill places on the free list embrace the prit: 
cipal productionsof the country and those with which foreigue' 
can most su y compete in our markets, and on thes 
articles, revenue is abandoned to secure free trade. To bome 
industries this measure offers protection “in a scanty cup, to we! 
the lips, not satisfy the thirst,” while it fails to supply, ecco" 
ing to estimates based upon importations of the last year, 2b0ut 
one-third of the revenue required tosupport the Government. 

Will tariff reformers accept the declaration put forth, sinc? 





-_ 


the last November elections, that while a revenue tariff is an 
ideal tariff, it is not one to be adopted all at once, but must be 
entered upon gradually—very gradually? Willfair-minded —_ 
who honestly believe in the principles they profess, =e Le 
revised theories of our tarii? reformers, that a revenue ae T is 
the correct policy for a nation grown great under protection, 
and enjoying unparalleled prosperity, but, when that country is 
depressed and its industries suspended, when heggard want 
comes to sit at the hearthstone in place of good cheer, the com- 
panion of steady employment at fair compensation, then protec- 
tion, in small doses, must be administered to prevent actual in- 
2 

anition amination of this bill recalls the reference made to a 

celebrated Boston divine by a New York gentleman who had, 

for the first time, heard one of his powerful sermons. After 
returning to his hotel he wrote to a friend at home and said 
that he had enjoyed the pleasure of listening to a sermon 
by Boston’s most distinguished preacher and, notwithstandin 

his great eloquence and profound learning, he had discovere 

that the rector was a strict Episcopalian, with evident leanings 
toward Christianity. [Laughter.] So, an examination of the 
provisions of this bill will satisfy all that it raises revenue as 
much for protection as for the support of the Government, but with 
such low and unequal rates that it fails to ahoanainy meet the 
demandsof a depleted Treasury or toconserve the chie industries 
of the country, yet it has evident leanings toward that ‘‘ pro- 
gressive free trade” which the Democratic party has promised 

‘sto favor by solemn manifestations and moral influences.” 

If this bill satisfies anyone, it must be he who believes that 
national platforms are ro, a to guide campaign committees 
and orators, but to be wholiy disre ed by those selected to 
legislate upon the questions to which the provisions of the plat- 
form relate. I am glad to believe that we still have in active 
political life many men who hold that platforms should be_ re- 
garded in the light of organic laws, asconstitutions for the gov- 
ernment of the party which adopts them, and that a strict ad- 
herence to the principles enunciated by a party convention is 
not only right in theory, but commendable in practice. 

It is asserted that the people repudiated protection in 1892, 
and commanded the Democratic party to enact a revenue tariff; 
but it is not claimed by anyone that this bill carries outa single 
principle they pledged themselves to incorporate in the Statutes, 

- nor can it be reasonably expected that this measure, if enacted 
into law, will start the mac of our idle factories or give 
employment to waiting labor, with compensation eee 
that paid in 1892. Is itanother experiment in testing a theory 
which, as often as tried in the past, has brought disaster to the 
people, and repudiation to the attem — 

ith these general observations on the bill, [ will proceed to 
notice certain schedules which, if Soe will seriously affect 
the interests of the district I have the honor to represent. 

* SCHEDULE B.—MARBLE AND STONE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

ere 101, 102, 103, and 104. 

In my district there are extensive quarries of most excellent 
marble, granite, and sandstone, suitable for monumental or 
building p ses, in the working of whichseveral hundred men 

_ are employed. On marble the rate of duty is reduced from 65 

cents per cubic foot to 40 cents, in blocks, and, if sawed or dressed, 

from $1.10 to 75 cents per cubic foot, and on manufactures of 

— not specially provided for, from 50 to 30 per cent adval- 
rem, 

Freestone and granite, sandstone and limestone, and other 
building or monumental stone, except marble, unmanufactured 
and undressed, not specially provided for, now pa a duty of 
il cents per cubic foot, are Gondiersed to the ee tline he 
daty on freestone, te, sandstone, limestone, and other build- 
ing or monumental stone, except marble, not specially provided 
for, hewn, dressed, or polished, is reduced from 40 per cent ad 
valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. The duty on marble col- 
lected du last fiscal year amounted to 652.18; on im- 
portations of the same quantity there would be collected under 
this bill $341,886.18, a reduction of $203,766. Do the quarry- 
men, stonecutters, and polishers ask for this reduction? What 
relation has labor to marble beyond reparing it for the use of 
the opulent? [sit the policy of this Congress to encourage the 
bultdlng of marble palaces by cutting down the wages of the men 
who on the blocks out of which they shall be reared? 
Freestone, granite, sandstone, and limestone imported durin 
the last fiscal year paid a duty of $175,659.18; under the pro 
rate the same importations would pay $87,829.59, a reduction of 
$88,829.59. Do s ling contractors demand this reduction 
and will the stonecutters accept the proposed destruction of the 
present prohibitive tariff on ‘ shoddy” asa satisfactory compen- 
sation for the inevitable cut in their wages? 

SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Iron ore: In my district and contiguous territory there are 
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large deposits of iron ore suitable for the production of the finest 
steel. Many of these mines have been worked and railroads con- 
structed to them, upon which, until thé present depression com- 
pelled their abandonment, many carloads of ore were daily sent 
to furnaces in different parts of the country. 

If the mines already discovered were developed, to say noth- 
ing of the still hidden resources of that region, they could, for 
an indefinite term of years, supply all the ores required to run 
the iron furnaces of the entire country. There are many other 
sections favored with large deposits of iron ore, and yet it is 
proposed to abandon $515,180.89 collected last year on the im- 

rtations of iron ore, a product which in its bed, until touched 

y the magic hand of labor, is as nearly valueless as any one of 
the stores or products of generous earth. The change may be 
a gain to sentiment, but it will entail a fearful loss to wage- 
earners in reduced compensation. 
SCHEDULE B.—WOOD AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 

Paragraph 176: Transferring this schedule to the free list sur- 
renders $1,164,311.77, duties collected on the importations of lum- 
ber during the last fiscal year. Three hundred million feet of 
lumber, principally hemlock and spruce, are annually manufac- 
tured in my district, coming into sharp competition with lumber 
chiefly from the province of Quebec, Canada. Putting lumber on 
the free list, professedly to secure cheaper lumber inour markets, 
will increase the selling price in Canada, without any apprecia- 
ble diminution of its cost to the American consumer; and if there 
shall be any reduction of cost, it must come in large part from 
the wage-earners in our forests and mills, whose compensation 
constitutes four-fifths of the cost of manufactured lumber. 

SCHEDULE M.—PULP. 

Paragraph 415: There are fifteen pulp mills in my district, 
capable of producing about 300 tons olaue paperaday. It is 
proposed to reduce the duty from $2.50 per ton on mechanically 
ground and $6 on the chemically prepared pulp to 10 per centum 
ad valorem. The lower cost of labor and chemicals in the coun- 
tries in which pulp is produced and exported for consumption 
in this country enables foreign manufacturers to produce and 
place it on our markets at a very much lower price than the 
American manufacturers can do; and the further advantage 
which an ad valorem rate of duty affords to importers to mis- 
state the value of their wares will be improved by them, and a 
large reduction in the amount of duty will follow, until made 
up by an increase in the importations. This will reduce the 
compensation paid to laborers engaged in this industry and 
the income earned by invested capital. The burden will fall 
chiefly upon labor, as three-fourths of the cost of the finished 
oo s made up of labor, the other fourth being distributed 

n the cost of raw material, chemicals, insurance, taxes, and in- 
terest on plant. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 
seems to have been prepared by the Committee on Ways and 
Means with very slight regard to the interests of the American 
farmer. I will notice some of the paragraphs. 
BARLEY. 

Paragraph 190: The barley grownon Bay Quinte,Province of On- 
tario, has a higher malting value than that produced inany other 
section of Canada; and had it been classified in accordance with 
its actual malting value, as ascertained by experience, a fair 
protection could have been given American farmers against the 
general Canadian product, and at the same time released a por- 
tion of the duty borne by the Bay Quinte barley, which differs, 
in a marked degree, from barley produced anywhere on the con- 
tinent east, at least, of the Rocky Mountains. 

GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, AND OTHER SEEDS. 

Garden seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds not specially 
rovided for, are transferred to the free list. They paid a duty 
t year of $67,602.65. It isa mistaken idea that the farmers 
and gardeners of this country are compelled to import their 
seeds. It is unfair to give foreign seed-growers our markets 
without charging them the difference in the cost of production, 
which averages about 25 per cent less to them than to our grow- 
ers. Formerly the Province of Ontario produced a very large 
roportion of the seed pease and seed beans used in the United 
Btates. When the farmers in Northern New York, and other 
Northern sections, began the growing of seeds, there followed a 
general reduction in the price of the various kinds produced by 


em. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the g ntleman permit a question? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I can yield only for a single 
question. Iam oa without notes, and my time is limited. 

Mr. KILGORE. I simply wish to ask the gentleman this 

uestion. If the McKinley bill has not enhanced the price of 
these articles, why should you insist upon protection? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I will endeavor to make that 
matter plain to my friend later. I can not stop to deal with it 
now. 
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BEANS. 


Paragraph 196: $490,243.01 in duties on beans were collected 
last year. It is proposed to reduce the rate more than one-half, 
and ¢ it from specitic to ad valorem. The Canadian farm- 
ers will derive the chief benefit,and they are admirably situated 
to realize all the benefit which will result from the change. 

MILK. 

The abolition of the duty of 5 cents per gallon on fresh milk 
will not appreciably lessen the cost to American consumers, but 
will, in many cities and villages bordering on Canada, create 
close competition between Canadian farmers and our own dairy- 
men. 

SUGAR OF MILE. 

Paragraph 195: It is pro d to reduce the duty on sugar of 
milk from 8 cents a pound to 20 per centad valorem. On the 
20th of April, 1886, President Cleveland sent a message to Con- 
gress, printed as Executive Document No. 188, House of Repre- 
sentatives, first session Forty-ninth Congress, transmitting a 
communication of the Secretary of State on the manufacture of 
milk sugar in Switzerland: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, April 20, 1886. 


To the President: 

I have the honor to transmit a series oi reports from consular officers of 
5 aye States in Switzerland, relative to the manufacture of milk sugar 

that country. . 

Tue manufaciure of this product ts not at present ued to any extent 
in the United States, the large and valuable dairy interests would 
seem to offer an 0 for its introd an end which may be attained 


these reports Db 80 minutely the details of the . In thus 

a — attention to this - the Soran will os tale 
a er seek extend and promo 

t offering, directly or indirectly, 

one part of the commu- 

and maintenance of 


of the 
1880, but it was not areal oe was soon abandoned; 


an. 8 establish the industry in this coun- 
ter October 6, since which time associations have 


he principal ones being located at South P N. J., Bur- 
lington, Vt., a St. Lawrence County, N. Y., Antwerp, 
J County, N. ., in Chautauqua and Cataraugus Coun- 
ties, N. Y., at Sioa Ohio, County, Pa., and Elgin, 
Ill., producing about 2,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Since 1890 the has declined until in 1893 its 
wholesale price was 11 cents a , which is about the actual 
cost of manufacture. It is from reliable sources that 


I have acommunication giving n toa 
New York dealer under date of October 21, 1893. em- 
Be ee atin from $50 to 

# month for skilled labor, and for unskilled from $37.50 


to $40 a month, while the same class of labor in Switzerland is 
paid from $25 to $60 for skilled, and from $10 to $19 for unskilled, 
- a month. The enactment of this will close all the 
milk-sugar factories in the Uni States, and then we 

look for an advance in the of the article to that w. 


a when it was free of duty, and its 
— by foreign manufacturers. The 


i friend from Texas [Mr. 
fe ia boot one — 
there will be a loss of 


es 
under the n of 8 cents a pound, has in three years 
reduced the cost to the American consumer to one-third of its 
lesson an answer to his question. 
ONIONS AND POTATOES. 
Based on the importations of last 
$108,507.74 in duties on oni ‘and the $1,07 duties on pota- 
toes will be red to $429,544. About one-eighth of the onions 


our tariff is a on the American consumer. 


and 
Mr. | sheep industry in 
of tiles A detailed 
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The Ways and Means Committee assure us that reductions ,. 
made in tariff rates in the interest of the American eons)... 
but both these gentlemen claimed that the cost of the onions .,; 
potatoes sent to the United States was not increased to tho on, 
sumer, butthatthe producers in Bermuda paid the duties. ‘7),.., 
said that the farmersof Bermuda had contributed to the Tye... 
of the United States since the enactment of the McKinley },,; 
$450,000 in duties on these vegetables, $350,000 of which w..:, 
excessof the amount they would have paid under the forme, | 
and with no increased cost to American consumers on 009), 
of the advanced rate of duty. They adhered to this declara:;,, 
and although sharply cross-questioned by the members of 
committee, could not be made to modify their statemen: 

Mr. AVERY. In other words, that they paid the duty, 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Yes, they paid the duty. 


EGGS 


Paragraph 275: Eggs are transferred to the free list, giyiy, 
our markets to foreign dealers who are able to sell them fy, 
20 to 40 per cent cheaper than they can be sold by our farmoy. 
thus surrendering $164,792.12 duties collected on eves last yea 

HAY. 

Paragraph 198: The importers of hay last year paid $116,724. 
into the Treasury, at the rate of $4 per ton, chiefly from Canad, 
Under this bill the rate is reduced to $2 per ton, which wi! 
largely increase importations and cause a corresponding reduc. 
tion in the price paid to the American farmer. 

It is a mistaken idea, entertained by some, that the Dominio, 
of Canada will not be a strong competitor for our markets. sh 
has unequaled facilities for supplying lumber, and has large de. 
posits of coal and iron ores. Her maritime and rich provinces 
of Quebee and Ontario, and the extensive region west 0. Lak: 
Superior are able to furnish agricultural products to feed th ‘ 
world. Her NorthwestTerritory is not more subject to injurio; 
frosts than some of our country to droughts. The isotherm! 
line runs far north, west of the Great Lake region, and althow 
the season is short, the soil is very fertile. This bill surrendes 
our markets toan adjacent country of immense capacity, witho,; 
adequate compensation to our producers, and with a heavy |: 
to our Treasury in surrendered revenue. 

The agricultural productions of my district amount to abou 
ten ons per annum, the chief being cheese, butter, hay, ani 
potatoes. In the growing of potatoes, Saratoga County stands 
second in the State. In St. Lawrence County dairy productsex. 
ceed all others in value, yet for some time there has been a 
gradual reduction in the number of milch cows, so that at the 
present date they do not exceed by more than ten thousand the 
bythe incre the county. This decrease has been brought abo 
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the increase of butter and cheese factories in the West, ani 

e turning of pasture lands into meadows for the productiono! 
hay for shipping. A reduction in the price of hay will lessn 
the income of the farmers producing it, and cause an incre 
in the number of dairy cows, al y too numerous, as the in 
dustry is struggling under severe competition caused by th: 
extension of dairy into sections where it was thought,s 
few years ago, it could never be successfully conducted. 


FARM ANIMALS—SHEEP. 


The sheep industry has, from the adoption of the Constitutio, 
the care of the Government, and our ablest states 
men, in formulating tariffs, have contended for « rate of duty 
which would tend to steadily increase thenumber of shee). 1" 
SUSUR Gah Gisela anise county. T° 
in this country. 1% 
chairman of the committee ae that wool could be produced 4! 
less cost in Texas than in the great wool-producing countries“ 
the Southern Hemisphere. As I proceed I will show the em 
of that statement. rs assert that we can not, on accoull 
climate and breed of sheep, uce the high graces of W0 
used in making the finest clo ae 
The fact is, we have in this country the best sep ° “ 
world, and the sheep-breeders of the great wool-producing 
tries have for many years it by sending to Vermo 
and New = for neeore their Rocke. Por 
many years the Hammonds, of Vermont, were regarded 05 0%" 
ers of the finest eo the world, and the improvers of fi 
sheep sent to them for breeding animals. Later, Nev °°" 
Ohio, and Michigan farmers bred sheepwhich have been °°" 
are much sought for. The difficulty in extending the ine" 
this country is the high price of lant ™” 
statement of the cost of producing ne 
@ wool in this country shows that it exceeds the cost 12>" 
rica and Australia. I take from a letter addressed i 
under date of December 18, 1893, by Mr. William G. Marks” 
of Avon, N. Y., the following statements with reference > im 
1 rams and ewes by him to the chief wool-proc™%™ 


E 

























f the progeny of American-bred animals. Ks 
c The ieee we have sent to Australia and other yl — - — 
are not such as produce our finest wools, but those y a —- — 
fleeces. In density and welght Of jharacwer crossed upon Australian ewes 

y rcountry. Rams 0 ¢ wes 
ine onnntie y and value of their fleeces, thoug! oon ae ee — 
quality. The increased quantity more than compensates for the loss 0 Pp oe ) 
r pound, hence the great value of our high-b sheep in foreign io 4 
Psnip sed 2 rams and 2 ewes to Australia in 1680, ent. ‘ a a i 
sent 12 rams and 8ewes. In 1883, about 300 rams and as man ois aes 
then upwards of 2,000 sheep == gone to © eens from the United States, 

m $200 to $500 each and upward. 
“ie come sold in Melbourne in 1889, the of the sao om 
shipped, for prices ranging from $2,000 to 83,600 eac . ese pr —_ wer — 
exceptional; higher prices had been paid before that time and have 
of Good Hope have been 


since. 

T ipments to Buenos Ayres and to the Cape 
aa nan though less in number and at lower prices. - 
It has been preached for years, principally by rters and commission 
wool dealers, that we can not produce in the Uni States —_ oy 
of superfine wools required by our manufacturers tor kinds igo s. 
This is not true; we are to-da, as fine wools as Australia, though 


itates 

in very limited quantities. e uction of superfine wools necess: 
eeces—the finer the wools the lighter the fleeces. 

Rrcapaneavely few wools are used, and the market for them has 


been easily overstocked; ’ 

hence their production 
not been as profitable to producers as other ore ae =— — 
used are mostly from Aus- 


in Australia than in this country, and the aver- 
There 


reer od bea margin of profit in 


finer than ours. may 

is nel ee Guest wools there when there would not be here. A very small 
percentage of Australian wool is of the superfine class; it is less profit- 
able there than other wools. Thereare but fewsuch flocks, and those owned 
by wealthy holders, whose Fee ae ‘woo! is their eatest in- 
centive to its uction. I visited the “Ercildown” flock of 

. This is the most celebrated flook ee ees Of week in 

a 


there. 
T have visited all their 
y are New Zealand to any extent. 
are fast growing into. a mutton sheep in that country, shipping the 
mutton frozen to 
Wools are produced most cheaply in Australia, South America, and South 
A 


frica. 
CATTLE. 

While considering the schedule of agricultural products, I de- 
h 482: “Any animal imported specially 
ceil but it ought not, in wee i 
eve my opinion, 

“imho first settlers ome orem § animals 


be obtained with- 
the | of native herds. The breeding of 
had been left to nature and negiect, the pro- 
until Robert Blakewell, in the middle 
science and i 


in the importation of the best thatcould be ured 
wees ceil eee names should be 
Sestantuinlatetelnash. — age, “em 


For more than thirty years thomostcelebrated brocdersof E 


land have purchased -bred animals to improve 
stockin yand constitution. The of aioe. 
bred been it isnot neces- 
ee ee eel rane smeeoranent. num- 
. all _ breedsof cattle, 
80 as not to violate those rules which of recent salad hes been 
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countries, and the effect upon thecommercial value of the fleece | of breeding animals possessing no real merit has considerably 


} 





decreased since the enactment of the present law. 

In addition to the fact that there is no necessity for continu- 
ing this privilege, there is another serious objection to be kept 
constantly in mind. Pleuro-pneumonia, one of the worst cattle 

lagues known, still exists in Great Britain and Continental 
Lurope, and we are in constant danger of its reintroduction 
into America by importing animals from Europe. We have r 
cently, and at great expense, stamped out that disease in this 
country, after it had extended into many States, as officially 
wvoclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture, September 26, 189°. 

he English Government, on account of the existence of this 
disease, several years ago scheduled all American cattle, and 
ordered that they be slaughtered upon the docks when landed 
This practice causes a loss.on our cattle of from % to $20 a head, 
an average of over $10 a head on every bullock sent to England 

With the extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia in this country the 
Federal authorities ought to proceed, by friendly negotiations, 
to obtain, if possible, from the British Government, a revoca- 
tion of the order compelling the slaughter of American cattle 
upon the docks, to the end that our farmers may extend their 
trade in that direction and derive the very considerable benefit 
which will accrue to them therefrom, not only in the shipment 
of finished cattle, but younger animals for grazing and fattening 
there. ‘‘The roast beefofold England” has long had high com- 
mendation, but for g number of years the best has been taken 
from American-bred cattle topped with our unequaled Indian- 
corn cross. 

SCHEDULE N.—LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Paragraph 458: During the last fiscal year, there were 1,415,- 
339 dozens of gloves imported, valued at $6,853,952, upon which 
$3,749,113 in duties were coliected. 

The manufacturers and honest importers of gloves have felt 
the great injury heretofore done them by means of an ad valo- 
rem duty, and more than % per cent of them united in recom 
mending that the Ways and Means Committee should report a 
specific rate of duty, equal at least to the difference between the 
foreign and domestic cost. With the expectation that this ap- 
plication would be favorably considered, I addressed a letter to 
the honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, October 27, 1899, 
asking him to give me the commercial taten of the different 
kinds of gloves imported during the last fiscal year. 

In reply he furnished me anestimate made by the examiner of 
gloves at the port of New York, transmitted to him through the 
office of the United States general appraisers. This estimite 
substantially agrees with that obtained through commercial 
channels, and shows that the specific rate asked for by the mun- 
ufacturers is substantially equivalent to a 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem rate on the valuation given by the United States oflicials. 
Using these foreign values as a basis of calculation, we find that 
the schedule rates proposed by the Ways and Means Committee 
rangefrom 26 to46 percent. ‘Their failure to give auniform rate 
equivalent to 40 per cent ad valorem, is believed to have been 
the result of an error in calculation, as a rs by the last col- 
umn on page 163,Comparison of the tariff bill, prepared by Mr. 
Talbott, clerk of the Ways and Means Committee. 

To provide a fair and uniform rate, we have asked to have 
some classes in the schedule raised and others lowered. lf the 
rates remain as reported, some classes of gloves will come in 
under a duty much less than the difference in the foreign and 
domestic cost of manufacture, while others wil! be given a pro- 
tection even greater than that difference. The rates proposed 
by the manufacturers are uniform,and slightly Jessthan the dif- 
ference in price paid for manufacturing themin Europe and the 
price which has been heretofore paid for manufacturing them 
in this country. If there shall be no modification of the rates 

d in this bill, it will materially reduce the production of 
glovesinthiscountry. Itwilldiminish the earningsof the skilled 
and employés in a single county in my district by 
$2,000,000 per-annum below the sum paid them for labor in 189z, 
when the wholesale value of the gloves manufactured there 
‘amounted to $12,000,000. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Is not Gloversville entirely a manufactur- 
ing town? 

r. CURTIS of New York. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I wish to ask if it is not true thai a large 
number of women and girls in your district-are employed in the 
business of manufacturing gloves? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Yes; alarge number of women 
and girls are loyed in manufacturing gloves. 

Mr. MEREDITH. And a majority of the women and girls 
wear them outside of the district? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. That is true; and if the factories 
are closed they will not obtain gloves for a less price in the fu- 


1 
| 





AO 


ture. Ninety per cent of the gloves manufactured in Glovers- 
ville are men’s, not women’s gloves. The question is one of 
compensation of labor, not the selling price of the goods, the 
price will not be lessened by the reduction in duties. - 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Iam very much interested in the 
statement the gentleman from New York is making, and would 
like to ask him a question, with his consent. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Do I understand you to say that 
the pareeee of this bill will make a difference to the laborers or 
employés in the kid-glove factories of $2,000,000 per annum? 

r. CURTIS of New York. I think that a fair estimate. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I understand you also to say that 
it would make a difference of $300,000 in the lumber business? 

Mr, CURTIS of New York. Thereduction in the duty on lum- 
ber will amount to about double that sum onthe quantity manu- 
factured in my district; and should theadvantages (which I ver 
much doubt) to the American consumer be as great as claime 
by the friends of this measure, those employed in the manufac- 
ture of lumber will have their compensation reduced by even a 
larger amount than that named by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. And about the same in the wood 
pulp business? 

r. CURTIS of New York. Not so much as that, but a very 
considerable sum nevertheless. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Making something like $3,000,000 
in reduction of compensation in your district? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. es, sir; as I said before, if the 
results the friendsof this bill claim are to follow its adoption, the 
loss to labor will be quite equal to the amount named. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the various industries to which 
Ihave made reference, there are a number of others in my dis- 
trict likely to suffer from the enactment of this bill, pees 
the vary | mills, of which there are several. But they more 
properly belong to the general discussion which will follow the 
consideration of the wool schedule, and will be treated of by 
those who will fully discuss that schedule. The i and 
many a wf er knitting mills have protested against the 

assage of t . 
.. Mr. KILGORE. Will not'the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 
r, CURTIS of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. a RE. » it <4 a oe camete eee ne valo- 
rem upon gloves and upon the woo s yous ‘ 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. The present duty upon gloves 
and woolen goods is a compound duty. Under the proposed bill 
it will be an ad valorem duty upon woolen goods and a specific 
duty upon gloves. A specificduty isthe proper one to levy upon 
gloves and all articles capable of specific designation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is there not anad valorem duty upon woolen 


goods? 

an nee of Rad _ There is an et valorem and a 
specific, m w own as a compound duty. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then there can be no discrimination when 
the duties are ad valorem? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. The bill under consideration 
levies an ad valorem duty in most of the paragraphs. But ex- 
perience hasshown that ad valorem duties are the easiest evaded, 
and all acquainted with the details of the collection of revenue 
have condemned ad valorem duties. 

Mr. Chairman, while many other industries in my ne 
not be so directly affected as those to which I have referred, 
will, to a greater or less a suffer from the general demoral- 
ization of business and the justment which must follow the 
enactment of such a measure as that under consideration. The 
tanning and dressing of leather is one of those industries. Many 
of these tanneries are managed by manufacturers of gloves, who 
combine the two industries. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wish to ask the gentleman just 
one question as to tanneries, because I have tanneries in my dis- 
trict. Do your tanneries ask protection? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I referred to tanneries as one of 
the industries of my district, without reference to the direct ef- 
fectof the tariff upon them. Raw hides and skins are now admit- 
tedfree of duty. Imentioned tanneries as one of the many indus- 
tries conducted in my district, and as among those which the en- 
actment of this bill will indirectly affect by disturbing and disor- 


ganizing labor. 
Mr. NDERSON of Illinois. I would like on to an- 
swer this question: What par#of the breadstuffs supply the 





—— engaged in manufacturing in his district is in his 
istrict? And I would ask himif it is not true that a very lar, 
amount is shi deen the ‘Western Btates to that part of e 
country to feed those e in manufacturing? 


Mr. CURTIS of New York. A 
sumed in my district is produced in 


tion of the meatcon- 
estern States. 
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Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Is nota large portion of the 
wheat consumed in your district brought from the Western 
States? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Yes; large quantities of wheat 
and flour are brought from the West. 

ae HENDERSON of Illinois. Is notOgdensburg in your dis- 
tric 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Ogdensburg is my home. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will state to my friend, and 
I think I know of my own knowledge, that ‘a large quantity of 
wheatis ray annually from Chicago to Ogdensburg by water, 
exceeding 5,000,000 bushels in a year, not, perhaps, to be dis. 
tributed altogether in the district of my friend, but among the 
ae towns in New England. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Thereisalargeamountof freight 
brought through the Lakes and the St. Lawrence River to Og- 
densburg, consisting in large part of food products of the West, 
considerably exceeding theamountstated by my friend,and nearly 
as much more is brought by rail. From Ogdensburg it is dis- 
tributed by rail to various towns in northern New York, and 
eastward to the northern portion of New England. The south- 
ern portion of my district receives its food supplies from the 
West by the Erie Canal and the New York Central Railroad. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. WIL- 
SON] said that the duties on coal exceeded the cost of mining 
it—in his State at least—and that the retention of the duty was 
simply giving a subsidy to the transportation lines. Does he 
desire to destroy an already large and rapidly growing trade 
from Hampton with the New England States and others 
along the Atlantic seaboard by free admission of the nearer by 
Nova Scotia coal brought in foreign bottoms? Does he belicve 
the general prosperity of the country is to be promoted by crip- 
pling the great interstate lines of transportation engaged in dis- 
tributing coal to different parts of the country, whether within 
or without the territory accessible to the Nova Scotia coal? 

The wisdom of granting subsidies to the great continental lines 
has not been questioned, and I amsure the honorable gentleman 
does not think that the lessening of the tonnage carried by our 
railroads and canals will result in any benefit to the people, in 
whatever line of business they may be engaged. Certainly, the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests will not be beneitited 
by reason of the increased cost of transporting their products, 
which invariably follows a reduction in the business of trans- 

rtation companies. Thehighfreight charges which Western 

ers are compelled to pay on their products are accounted 
for by the fact that the roads have little else to carry, and run- 
mag o , to say nothing of profits, require heavy charges. 
e0 


jections of the chairman of the committee to retaining 

the duty on coal, I do not think well taken, so far, at least, as 
he has expressed them to the House. 

The great objection to this bill arises from the unequal pro- 

tection it gives to the established industries, brought into har- 


monious relations to each other during thirty years of the 
healthy workings of a system which has produced in the country 


a general prosperity unequaled, altogether unequaled, in the 
history of the world. Free lumber will cause a readjustment of 
capital, and a reo tion of labor employed in its production. 


In like manner will it affect the coal, iron, and steel industries, 
ca —— on and in a all epee em- 
ploy rge cap and many operatives. e free admission 
of ae 4 will compel a revision of our system of agriculture, for 4 
decrease in this product will necessitate an increase in dairy 
stock, and further depress an industry already embarrassed by 
overproduction. My Southern friends can appreciate tiis in 
connection with the disastrous effect the doubling of the cotton 
crop has had on the income of planters. , 
ese illustrations might be applied to all the established in- 
dustries in the country, but that is unnecessary. Interested 
ies will, as the evil effects are thrust upon them, calculate 
or themselves. The leaders of the party in power hesitate, °s 
if appalled at the disaster which has come upon the country 
by reason of the popular voice having authorized it to replace 
the “American system” of protection by ithe long-sought-alter 
revenue tariff. 

Ten months have slipped away since the Democratic par'y 
entered upon the administration of the Government, with 4 
working majority in both branches of Congress, during which 
time the country has passed from a condition of unsurpassed 
sainy ge into a serious financial crisis; manufacturing has sul- 
fered from a falling off of orders; mills have run on short time, 
with reduced compensation to employés; many factories have 
been closed because of the inability of their ers to sell the 
products to meet running expenses, and, as a result, there is less 
capital actually employed in manufacturing at this date than for 
many years;more mills are idle, and in the country at large 
more men are out of employment than at any previous period !2 
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‘sg history. To meet this condition a bill is finally 
0 eh hick eect the principles of both parties; it eo 
diates “‘a fundamental principle of the Democratic party 7 at 
rotection is unconstitutional,” by fostering special en €8 
t violates the Republican pwn by refusing fair protection, 
without discrimination, to home industries an productions; it 
reverses the policy of both parties in failing to raise the — 
cipal revenue for the support of Government from duties on i 
rts, and to meet the deficiency, its authors resort to an inquisi- 
forial tax, never tolerated except in times of extreme national 
peril. 4 
nt depression is due to feelings of doubt and uncer 
tainty tot what Congress will do with the tariff. Factories are 
closed ; labor is idle; dealers in alllinesof trade are failing ; large 
corporations are passing into the hands of receivers; bank vaults 
are filled with money which can not find investment, exce t in 
realty bought under foreclosure sales which the hard times have 
forced. Relief can come only after Congress adopts a definite 
policy and enacts a new tariff, or declares its purpose to continue 
the present one. With a settled policy managers of industrial 
enterprises can formulate plans for operation and intelligently 
apportion receipts between labor and capital. Unemployed labor 
can not wait for protracted discussion. 
The object lessons taught the American people during the last 
six months will not be soon forgotten. The electors, with the 
increased wisdom acquired in the school of sad experience oe. 
which they have rosa passed, will, in future elections, ° 

- able to decide whether the ‘‘ American system of protection 
' shall be abandoned for an experiment in progressive free trade, 
by which abandonment the welfare of labor in our own country 
is to be made subordinate to the interest of toilers in other lands 


7 [Loud applause.] 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JEREMIAH V. COCKRELL, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 11, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation,to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COCKRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the discussion of this matter I shall not at- 
tempt to go into any details with reference to the effect that the 
bill under consideration may have upon any jal industry, 
but shall confine myself to a general review of the general prin- 
ciples involved in a protective tariff. 

‘he subject of taxation, which now demands attention and 
careful consideration of the present Con, , is of graver impor- 
oe the people of this nation than almost any other economic 
question. 

Taxation is an essential question with every organized govern- 
ment in the world, always been and always will be. P 

No system of government can be administered and maintained 
without expense. No expense can be safely incurred without 
some source from which to derive the revenue or money to pay it. 

No such money or revenue can be obtained by the = 
ment without taxing the subjects of the government, either di- 
pocey or indirectly, and such taxation is imposed as an equiva- 
a : return st the benefits received by the aor in protec- 

_ tion of person and property, as well as for the rights 

and immunities of aitisenship, _—S 
Ina yreperty adjusted system of taxation the taxes should be 
levied in such a manner as to require each individual to pay in 
exact proportion to the amount and extent of to be pro- 
tected the privileges to be enjoyed, so that the burden of 

Teas ee Ph in = proportion to the benefits received. 
raise the revenue necessary to support the Gov- 
ernment under our Constitution is vested in t 


and 
should be exercised with the care that prudent man ‘ 
in the management of his i Th netitution 


vate business. The Constituti 
rovides that Congress shall have the power to lay and weilect 
; es, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debt and provide 
oat chat all duties; imposte, thd exclocechall te aise ake 
uh tne atene an are 4 excisess uniform th h- 


What are duties, taxes, imposts, and excises? A du 
home prod 












is 
eu im , and an excise is a tax on es 


AI 


Whatever is required by any government, State, national, or 
municipal, to be paid by the people for governmental use is a 
ta 


x. 
A sum levied and collected by the authority of the Govern- 
ment, to be used for public purposes, isa necessary tax. An ex- 
cise is a tax imposed on commodities produced and consumed in 
our own country, and is usually calledan “internal-revenue tax.” 
A duty is a custom, a tax on imports, on commodities from for- 
eign countries, a tariff. The power vested in Congress to tax is 
not unlimited, not merely discretionary. Constitutions are 
made to limit and restrain the power of legislation. Mr. Cooley 
says that, “constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than 
the raising of revenue for public purposes, and whatever gov- 
ernmental exactions contain that have not this for a basis are 
tyrannical and unlawful.” The tax, therefore, on imports, the 
urpose of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and 
ndirectly prohibit some particular import, for the benefit of 
some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as being 
merely colorable, and therefore not authorized by constitutional 
principles. 

This question has been the disturbing element since the adop- 
tion of this system of taxation by our Government; in fact it has 
been a disturbing element among all the civilized nations of the 
world as far back as the historical records of man extend, even 
going to the mists of tradition. 

With all our boasted progress in the arts and sciences, our 
advancement in civilization, with all the experiences of the 
ages, with the views of men yersed in state eral; who have de- 
voted a lifetime of thought and study to this subject, all com- 
bined in the written history of the past, it still confronts thena- 
tions of the earth as an unsolved problem. 

No scheme for raising revenue has yet been devised by man 
that the nations of the earth have accepted as a panacea for the 
acknowledged oppression suffered by the people in the demand 
by the government for a portion of the earnings of the subjects 
for the support of the government as an equivalent for protec- 
tion to the lives and property of the people. We stand to-day 
face to face with that issue, a house divided against itself; we on 
this side of the Chamber demanding a tax or tariff for revenue 
only, while the other side are claiming protection to American 
industries which establishes an absolute barrier to the intro- 
duction of articles manufactured in foreign countries—they are 
not to come in competition with articles of like character manu- 
factured in this country—a protecting schedule—not a revenue- 
raising one. 

If imported at all, they come with the original selling price 
and the addition of the duty imposed, which must be paid by the 
consumer. We on this side of the House believe that this is an 
unjust discrimination in favor of the manufacturer, and that it 
puts an unauthorized and unjust burden on the consumer. 

We contend that the power to tax for public use is limited by 
the Constitution to the absolute necessities of the Government 
for revenue only, administered on purely business principles. 
The power granted in our Constitution to levy and cgllect taxes 
is far-reaching, notwithstanding the limitation in its provisions 
to raise revenue to pay debt oak rovide for the defense of the 
country. Under the general-welfare clause there are constitu- 
tional limitations which have a range of a wide extent, liable to 
untold abuses by the legislative powers, in equipping navies, 
supporting vast armies in times of peace, on the 1° of safety to 
eases and property, possible contingencies, all of which are 

gely visionary. 

Under the general welfare clause can be included a field which 
covers the domain of everything that might promote national 
advancement—the building of railroads, which has been done; 
the building of hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, which 
would make the Government the parent and promoter of all 
kinds of jobs to empty the public Treasury, simply with a view, 
by designing schemers, to expend the people’s money in doubt- 
fal and unwarranted private enterprises. No scheme, however 
visionary, if presented by skilled artists under the pretext of 
— good upon the hustings, will ever fail to find willing 

upes as converts, followers,and advocates. This issue between 
the two great parties is sharply defined on the question now 
under consideration; both can not be wholly right; both may be 
somewhat in error. 

The question is, shall articles manufactured abroad be taxed 
without regard to revenue (as some are under the McKinle 
bill), so as to preclude them from a in competition with 
like articles manufactured in this country 

On this proposition the Hon. Samuel F. Miller, long a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and a distinguished 
et rist, in rendering an opinion in the Supreme Court 

case of a loan association against Topeka, Kans., reported in 
20 Wallace, says: ‘‘ It was said by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of MeCulloch vs. The State of Maryland, that the power to 
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tax wae the power to destroy.” A striking illustration of this 
wer is seen in the wl vee y tax levied upon the State banks 
or the benefit of the national banks, which in ashort time drove 


the State banks out of existence. 
by aepautiense the 
in one line of industry 


This power of taxation, unjustlyem 
interest of one class of citizens 
by taxing another class of citizens engaged in another and differ- 
ent line of industry, is wrong in principle and unjust in lica- 
tion. To illustrate: the manufacturer of woolen goods in Rhode 
Island has a tax levied on all importsin his line of business that 
prohibits the introduction of all woolen goods manufactured 
abroad, which enables him to add the duty on the imported ar- 
ticles tothe selling price of the home product, which is now, say, 
60 cents ad valorem; the Government receives no revenue for 
the home article when sold, and the home manufacturer pockets 
the increased price as a bounty on his goods. 

Is this a tax on imports for revenue, or is it class legislation 
which takes the earnings of the consumer and puts it in the 

its of the manufacturer without a full and fair considera- 

tion, when witha tariff for revenue only, he, the consumer, could 
pu the same article manufactured a for 20 per cent 
ad valorem, thereby ere Opt cent on the purchase? We 
assert that a tax or tariff so high as to exclude the for- 
eign article from coming in competition with home ucts is 
not a tax for revenue in any sense of that term, but that it is a 
bounty paid to the home manufacturer, which, according to Mr. 
Cooley, is unconstitutional. 

You may if this is true, why not test it in the courts of 
the country? Yet the simple fact is, that you so construct the 

apparen 


publican party was to-day before 

of the U States charged violation of the 

under the Constitution on the McKinley bill, your answer would 

be that the duty was levied for revenue, to the bonded debt, 

to support the Army and Navy, to pa. ai dloumsianen : 
would never acknowledge that this 


i r 
This conhonreitieover ber never be settled by the courte; it is a war of 
the other side of the tell us that 


laborer happ 

slipper of prosperity on the dainty foot of the day laborer; 
it iS a balm for every wound, 

mit that it isa 
increase the 


ever faithful and 


inthe 
m ; it, congested etion 
ulation, now control three-fifths of this nation’s i 


alone in 
000 worth of 
t has become of this wealth? 


ff 


aires many, wey w unnumbered. Do not tell us that it was th, 
“Sherman act” that turned two millions of honest toilers out ¢' 
employment and filled the country with starving men, women. 
and children. You had just.as well try to convince us that th, 
melting snow on the mountain side would dry up the stream at 
the base as to try to make it appear that to add forty or (ity 
millions of dollars annually to our stock of money would resi; 
in a money famine, in a crisis that would paralyze the industyics 
of the country. 

It is unreasonable, illogical, and untenabie. Nor can you shit; 
the ee the probable, or, more properly, the improb. 
able theory of the election of 2 Democratic President, and , 
prebable reduction of the tariff. The burden is on you, and i: 
will be hard for you to make the people believe that the elec. 
tionof aPresident has brought about distress before he had }o>: 
in office six months and before there had been a single act / 
legislation by the Democratic Administration. ear after ye: 
the stringency has increased, year after year the products of «|| 
labor not a bounty declined, until the products of the farm 
have fallen below the cost of production; now, in the midst o; 
this cyclone of destruction, the result of Republican legislatiny, 
when honest men must be fed by charity or starve, you join in 
the wail of woe, and say that the probable reduction of tariff did 
it before there has been a single reduction made. You mingis 
your howl with the moans of the starving lambs, but let me tel! 
— the people will be able to distinguish the bleat of the lam) 

rom the howl of the wolf. 

Eleven hundred and seventy men sleeping in the public buili- 
ings in C 0, without any cover to keep them from freezing: 
in St. Louis thousand reported without homes—no shelter, 
no food, no place to lay their heads. The foxes have holes into 
which they can go to protect themselves from the winter’s blast 
the “ gold baron ” eased in wealth, the result of unjust legisl:- 
tion, has all the comforts that money can furnish, but there is 
no refuge for the suffering laborer. All of this woe and misery, 
you say, have come upon us because the Democratic party pro- 
poses to take away a small portion of the bounty the manutie- 
turer enjoys on his products; moonshine is the very essence of 
logic compared with such reasoning and untenable deductions. 
Tell us of one law, enacted under the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution by the Republican party, permanent in its clar- 
acter, that has tended to relieve the producer of the soil, ono 
act that has benefited the laborers in the great mining interests 
of the country—the thousands of men who go down into the 
bowels of the earth to dig the fuel that runs the world’s ma- 
chinery—one act that has bettered the condition of the laboring 
classes outside the manufactories. 

These and farmers consume your manufactured proi- 
ucts; they are the men who are doing menial labor; they are 
the real wealth producers, yet they are not favored; they are 
one of your sympathy. Weare sorry to say this, but itis 


The manufacturers, the bondholders, and the money-change's 
are the objects of your solicitude, the men out of whom you cal 
fry fat for campaign purposes; no fat frying for God's poor, the 
naked, cold, and homeless. Have you given heed to this? I 
a arenearthedanger line. Be careful; it is not all of lif 
to live nor all of death to die. Remember, there is no golia 
calf on the other shore. 

gold, is the god of the ruling class of this nation. The 
greed for gold has the curse of all nations. The buried 
cities of the Old World are now but hiding places for owls ani 
bats. Once they were the habitation of wealth, where wealti 
and poverty side by side reveled in the cruel sports of the age, 
while poverty, neg. d, scorned, and detested, joined the first 
caadine foe and with willing hands hel to tear down the 
built by their own labor and toil. They fairly rer 
eled in the destruction of the wealth of the ages. ‘The shifting 
sands of time have buried many of these grand cities of which 



















































history tells us, while only a few have silent monuments *4 
standing to tell their tale of former wealth and glory. 
Do we not understand that all men of all s, of all nations 
and all climes willdosimilar under s rcircumstances; 
that like causes produce like effects? It is time that wo wer 


wT + greedy monster avarice, and look- 


sections and all classes, that all may 
all may have the same o portunities to wil 
the necessaries of life; no class legislation, 
for one class that increases the burdens of another °\s* 
privileges to none. We proms" 
that if we were elected we would re 
odious law, which we have done as far tis 
concerned. We promised to reduce the tariff on 
We have that question under conside™ 

+ the ople demanded, 

step in the right direction, 1 wi!! vote for it as & 
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eager renief, because I feel that the corporate, overshadowing, 
aad despotic money power on this floor will go no further. We 

romised to repeal the bank tax; we pro the coinage of 
Poth gold and silver on equal terms, W thout charge for mint- 
age, on a basis of equal de t-paying power. In this we promised 
the people bread and have given them a stone; we promised 
them ooh ond have given them a gold serpent, to our shame 
and dishonor. Now let us examine some of the reasons offered 
by gentlemen who favor a protective tariff. ; 

“Some of our American advocates of ve tariff claim 
that this is an American system, notwi tanding the fact that 
the party favoring it have adopted every English fad,” from a 
gold standard down to “bobbing” their horses’ tails, in imita- 
tion of European style. They insist on continuing a protective 
tariff, as an American policy: and protest against the small re- 
duction proposed by the now under consideration. To this 
we respond, yours is an imported policy, transplanted here from 
foreign climes and is an imitation of the monarchies of the Old 
World, and that ours is tae American prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States, a tariff for revenue-only, with 
the incidental protection, which can not be avoided, tested by 
facts of history. Alexander Hamilton y transplanted 
the protective system in the United States, as Seeretary of the 
Treasury. In obedience to a request from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 1ith day of January, 1790, he recommended 
legislation for the encouragement and promotion of such man- 
ufactures as wowld render the United States independent of 
other nations, and on the 5th of December, 1791, sebmitted his 
report on the subject of manufactures, and among other things 
he recommended protective duties on foreign articles, which 
were rivals of the domestic ones intended to be encouraged, 
amounting to the prohibition of rival articles, or protective du- 
ties equivalent to prohibition. 3 
principles advocated by him without any pretense 
that they were other than the methods of the ruling monarchies 
of the old World for the collection of revenue, he referring to 
them as a worthy precedent for our Government. These are 
facts of record. 


Henry Clay, the greata) of protection in his day,on April 
26, 1820, in House of in aspeech on the pro- 
tection of home duties, said: 


There is to the manufacturing system some inherent objections which 
should induce us to avoid its introduction into this country, and we are 
warned by the example of England, ‘by ‘her by the vices of her 
population, ber wars, etc. » 

Mr, Clay was confronted by this policy of England and 
other forcign powers and warned of its l results, knowing 
‘oduce like results. Not one 


this policy 
American ‘ . Again the question came up for discussion in 
Mr. Clay was Speaker. In ihis speech on American 
industries, not home industries asin 1820, he-said: 
Itis noes ee er both a home anf a foreign market, the 


‘home ‘The abject:of this bill is 
lay the foundation for a ; wine American 


mar 
policy. Itis osed, and it is incumbent upon the 
corms eich: ‘beused without invi 
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gether—and that all legislation is dangerous which purports to benefit one 
without looking to the conseqnences which may follow on the others 

It seems to me this reply of Mr. Webster should forever put 
to rest the question of protective tariff as an ‘‘ American” policy. 

All the facts of history go to show that protection was a for- 
eign plant imported and nurtured by Hamilton and Clay, re- 
sorted to’in an hour of need and with a view to relieve the press- 
ing demands on an infant nation struggling for existence, bur- 
dened with a national debt, just out of the throes of a conflict 
on most unequal terms with the most powerful nation then 
known; an expedient to become self-sustaining and independent 
and to establish imposts to protectour infant industries against 
foreign importations of alike character, with a full understand- 
ing that when the pressure was removed and the nation’s finan- 
cial affairs would permit, there would be no protective duties on 
foreign goods. This system was recognized by Clay and other 
statesmen as an temporary burden on the consumer of finished 
articles; that it was wrong in principle, and only adopted as an 
expedient and to meet the present demands. To sustain this 
proposition is presented this authority of the protectionists of 
that day. 

Henry Clay, in his speech in 1832, in referring to the 


nublic 
puoi 


| debt and tariff duties said: 


It— 


The debt— 


is so near being totally extinguished that we may now safely inquire 
whether, withont prejudice to established policy, we may not relieve the 
consumption of the country by a repeal or reduction of duties. If the con 
sumer of imported articles does not pay the tariff duties in the increased 
price he pays for ‘the goods, then how can the repeal or reduction of such 
duties benefit the consumer? 

Ex-President John Quincy Adams, when a member of Con- 
gress, on May 23, 1832, submitted from the Committee on Manu- 
factures his celebrated report No. 481, and in it fully discussed 
the question as to who pays tariff duties. He said: 

By whom is tariff paid? Certainly by the purchaser of the article; whether 
of foreign or domestic manufacture, the duty constitutes a par’ of the price 
of the whole mass of thearticlesin the market. Itis substantially paid upon 
the domestic manufacture as well as upon the foreign production, upon one 
a bounty, upon the other a burden, and the repeal of the tax must operate 
as anequivalent reduction of the price of the article, whether of home or 
foreign production. 

In the face of these declarations can anyone subscribe to the 
doctrine that the consumer does not pay the tax? Mr. Adams 
was a distinguished man, having served as President, and as he 
was from a manufacturing State, he was in full sympathy with 
the principles of protection, and this report was made to sustain 
the principles of protection to American manufacturers; no one 
ever thought at that early day, nor was it ever offered as an 
argument, that the importer paid the duty and not the con- 
sumer. Nor wasthis argumentever presented until years after. 

In fact the theory that the importer pays the duty and not the 
consumer is of recent birth—born since the days of Adams and 
Clay. Driven from this position before the American people, 
they now claim that it is in the interest of American labor—the 
toiler whomanufactures these goods. In the face of this proposi- 
tion, under the law of 1864 the country was flooded with the 
pauper labor of Europe, to take the place of American labor. 
Since the repeal of that law and one restricting foreign labor 
the manufacturers of ma cted industries have filled the 
country with the pauper labor of Europe; many of the mining 
districts are now full of foreigners competing with American 
labor; in fact in almost every industry in this country is seen 
the so-called per labor to some extent. 

It is said that ten thousand Chinamen were shipped to this 
country to build the Union Pacifie Railroad, to the exclusion of 
American labor, backed up by American bonds, money taken 
from the United States Treasury—to import Chinamen to do 
work that could have been done by Americans. What does a 
eor poration care as to the character of labor so long as it meets 
the demands made upon it? The spirit of patriotism that rises 
above the greed of avarice died years ago, childless; there is no 
legal ntative of that class among corporations of this age. 
Some of these gold barons when they grow old and feei the sands 
of time sifting from under their feet, and when they feel that 
the dark river will soon have to be crossed, donate a part of 
their fortunes to some charitable institution to smooth the water 
as they over the river. No, Mr. Speaker, it is not in the 
interest of labor that we have a protective tariff, but in the in- 
terest of the manufacturer; free labor, free raw material, and an 
outrageous tax upon the finished product is what they all de- 
mand. Hear two distinguished Republicans on the question of 
labor and its products. First, John F. Miller, now deceased, late 
Republican United States Senator from California, February 28, 
1882, in the United States Senate, said: 


The w American manufacturer is generally interested in two things, 
namely, protective tariff and thecheapest labor. It isnot difficult 
toperceivethe origin ofthatpolitical economy which suggestshigh protective 
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tariff and at the same time advocates the admission of servile laborers into 
this country without limit. yy means high prices for the products of the 


an of capital and i aeeeeens of eel, greater Greatln bo the 
wealthy and greater poverty to the poor. 

Hon. JoHN P. JONES, the present Republican United States 
Senator from Nevada, in 1892, in the Senate, said: 


Our capitalistic manufacturer wanted a interest on his money than 
bat) _ or us see how the ie works. cae te tate whee. vernat 
everyt the capitalist manufacturer has to sell he sells in a protected mar- 
or Leo in a market in which foreign capitalists can not compete with 
him. How is it with what he has to buy? r the principal article he has 
to buy, to wit, the labor of men, he demands free trade, in the broadest sense. 
How is it with the laborer? Everything he wants to buy he has to bu 
from his capitalist master, in a protected market; everything he has to sell, 
to wit, his labor (and unlike the ca talist, he can not hold it away for sale; 
Stabs ins eeien enim be oo near eat eee art eer NSE 
Gases Samet of the world. — 

These statements, and from a Republican source, show how 
closely the manufacturers have pursued the course of importing 
pauper labor, to be used in protected industries, in competition 
with American :abor. They demand protection for their prod- 
ucts and claim that this is protection in the interest of Amer- 
ican labor. They have been enjoying this boon for thirty Toatp, 
and now when the country, by a cyclone of ballots, demands that 
this exalted privilege should be curtailed, not wiped out (as it 
really ought to be), but wet a small reduction of this long-estab- 
lished bounty, the country is draped in mourning, at least in the 
manufacturing districts, and the wail of despair is heard from 
every little protected industry in the country that has been 
drawing a bounty from the consumer for more than a quarter of 
acentury. The manufacturer not only howls himself, but de- 
mands that his employé tune his voice in accord until the echo 
shall reverberate and fill this House with the wail of protection, 
in order to deter the Representatives on this floor from reducing 
this oppressive, unjust, and ae measure which is sap- 

ing the foundation of many industries for the benefit of a few. 

ere is not a Democrat on this floor who does not desire that 
every man and woman in this broad land shall be fully remuner- 
ated for every hour’s work done by them. 

We think if the necessary reduction should be made, which is 
lacking in the bill now before the House, instead of the “‘ fat-fry- 
ing ” process adopted to procure cam funds from the pro- 
tec industries, to perpetuate this unjust tax on the consumer, 
and the fat axpontad in that should into the pockets of the 
real laborer, the manufacturer would have a clearer conscience 
and the laborer a fuller pocket. Adopt this method and we will 
have no more strikes, no necessity for detectives with Winches- 
ter rifles to persuade Americans to work side by side with pau- 


r labor. 

You tell us if we pass this bill ruin and devastation will follow._ 
You are accorded an honest purpose and admiration for your de- 
votion to a bad cause, because you are honest in your convic- 
tions; but your arguments, deductions, and conclusions are per- 
fectly transparent, ill , and untenable, disproved by all the 
facts and records of the history of the past, by the declara- 
tions of your own party, e under the sunshine of a tariff for 
revenue only, 

We quote again from eminent Republicans, to give you Re- 
publican testimony to prove the facts. 

Senator WILLIAM B. ALLISON, of Iowa, on the 24th of March, 
1870, in this House, said: 
ai Heated et thane? cee ston Present 


industrial interests of the country. 


The tariff of 1846, although y and professedly a tariff forrevenue, 

wae, cater on neaneee interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
e 

ony nterest Was depressed under the tariff of 1846 it was the iron inter- 

est. 1 do not believe that this interest as with other interests had 

sufficient sere ae that tariff, yet we compare the growth of 


the country from to 1850 with the of the country from 1850 to 
1830, the lavter decade being entirely under the tari of 640) oF the amended 
and greatly reduced tariff of 1857, we find that the increase in our wealth be- 


tween 1850 and 1860 was equivalent to 126 cent, while it was only 64 
cent between 1840 and 1860. four of Which wae under the tariff of Bix 
Fo per cont below saan ex i eee eaaeiaan the inw of 100 Gani 
@i bor cont all ations under the Dresont tari el dee wen 
ives the statement of Mr. MonnILL of Vermont on this 


industry. 
floor during the discussion of the tariff of 1862. 


May 10, 1860, in the House, Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, said: 


Te Dre ae ove See ee Sa nm thay shoei Re et 
alone. The tariff of 1857 is the manufacturers’ 

Mr. SHERMAN was a member oi the House when the tariff of 
1857 was . A a Nederyed ie sommeliggedrsateapmonner 
as COCKRELL (who, as is 
care pains in his calculations), the effect of the tariff upon 
the productions of the manufactories of the country for the year 
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1880 and the value of farm products for the same period, with 
the estimate of capital employed: 

In 1880, 2,732,595 persons, male and female, worked in the 253,852 mechanical 
or manufacturing establishments in our country with a capital of 82,790,279. - 
605 and manufact materials costing $3,396,823 .549, into products of the 
value %5,359,579,191, and were paid as wages by the manufacturing establish. 
ments, mostly corporations, $946,953,795, Youhave the figures and can make 
the calculations of the results and test the accuracy of the results I give 
you. Each employé worked materials costing $1,243.07 into manufactured 
products of the value of $1,965.01 and thns made a net product of 8721.94, and 
received as wages 8346.90, or $28.90 per month, or 95 cents per day, and luxu- 
riated in the benefits of protection to American labor. 

This is the protected laborers’ half of the picture. Now see the half re- 
served for themselves by the manufacturers, They paid for all of the ma- 
terials used and for all labor and then made a net profit of 81,024,801,847, or 

-O1 per year, or 831.25 per month, or 81.02 per day out of the labor of each 
mate 6, In other words, they made a net profit of 36.72 per cent on their 
capital; or, to be more specific, they made 6 per cent per annum on the 
amount d forall materials, and then made an additional net profit of 
22.42 per cent on their capital, and thus demonstrated the benefits of pro- 
tection to American labor. Now, in what markets did they sell their prod- 
ucts to realize ee? They exported and soldin foreign markets not 
exceeding $150,000,000 worth, or 2.8 per cent of their products, and sold all the 
balance, $5,219,579,291, or 97.2 per cent of all their products in home markets, 

rotected from all healthful competition with like foreign products by tariff 

uties averaging 43.48 per cent ad valorem that year, and thus realized the 
blessings of a monopoly of the home market by protection, which they tell 
+ on is for their special benefit. Now, see and consider the picture 
°° culture. 

1m 1880, 7,670,493 persons, male and female, worked on 4,008,907 farms, with 
an invested capital in the lands, improvements, machinery, live stock, fer- 
tilizers, and Nets of $12,210,431,310, and made farm i of the gross 
value of $2,218,402,564, counting all products of all kinds on hand, consumed 
at home, and sold, and deducting nothing for cost of seeds or hired labor. 
From these figures 7 can make your own calculations of the results and 
test ths accuracy of mine. Each person so en had an invested capital 
of $1,591.87, and products of the gross vaiue of .56, or 79 cents per day, or 
18) per cent gross on investment, or less than one-half of the net per cent 

© by the manufacturers on their capital. 

Now, what did the farmers do with their products? They consumed at 
home and sold in the home markets products of the value of $1,538,402,564, 
enough to supply the demands of all our people, being only 69} per cent of 
all their products, and then exported and sold in foreign markets in compe- 
tition with like eeeeeate of the so-called pauper labor of the Old World, a sur- 
plus of 8675,000,000, being 30} per cent of all their products and wee per cent 
of all our domestic exports of that year, and the prices realized in the for- 
e markets largely fixed and regulated the oe not only of the surplus 
sold there, but also of all sold at home, and thus the farmers enjoyed pro- 
tection to the home market for surplus farm products. We have now seen 
ves of the practical results and effects of protection—the exotic, the 
anti-American system of high protective duties on the two greatest indus- 
tries of our country—manufacture and agriculture—for one year. 


To make the pictures more distinct we will estimate that the 
manufactures and a were the same for each of the ten 
years from 1879 tol both inclusive, as they were in 1880, and 
then calculate the results in the aggregate for ten years in con- 
nection with our foreign trade, our exports and imports. The 
official figuresof the Bureau of Statisticsof the Treasury Depart- 
ment for these ten years—six under Republican and four under 
Democratic administration—show that we exported and sold in 
foreign markets domestic, home-produced articles of the value 
of $7,448,173,808, of which at least $5,700,000,000, or 76.5 per cent, 
were agricultural products and not exceeding $1 ,500,000,000, or 
2.8 per cent, were protected manufactures. 

In these ten years the manufacturers made products of the 
aggregate value of $%53,695,791,910, and exported and sold not 
annceting $1,500,000,000, or 2.8 per cent of their aggregate prod- 
ucts in the foreign market and sold in the home market, pro- 
tected from competition by an average ad valorem duty of 43.4 
per cent on like imports, the balance, $52,195,791,910, or 97.2 
per cent of all their products, and after paying for all materials 
and wages realized a net profit of 367.20 per cent on their capi- 
tal, or, in other words, made 6 per cent per annum on their 
capital and then 6 per cent per annum on all they paid for ma- 
terials and — and thea an additional net profit of 234.20 
per cent on their capital. - 

It is no wonder they sing pzeans of praise and thanksgiving 
to protection to home markets. In these ten years the farmers 
made products of the — value of $22,134,025,640, of which 
they consumed and sold in our home market $16,434,025,640, or 
74.25 per cent of all their products. And then exported and 
sold in f markets in competition with like products of the 
world, including 30.39 per cent of all their wheat, the balance or 
surplus of 5,700,000, , or 25.75 per cent ofall their — prod: 
ucts, or 76.5 per cent of all our domestic exports, and made 1** 
gross per cent on their capital, or less than one-half of the net 
profits made by manufacturers. 


ANENT OUR IMPORTS. 


Now, consider the results in connection with our imports. 
peeae Oe ten years we imported and consumed dutiable ar- 
ticlesof the aggregate value of $4,436,047,187, being $1,063,952,563 
less than the exports of farm products with which they were 
urchased and for. Upon these imports tariff taxes or du- 
at the average ad valorem rate of 43.4 per cent or $43.40 on 
every $100 to the aggregate amount of $1,924,829,629.78 were 
_ as revenue into the Treasury, and thereafter became 42 
parable though invisible part. and an increase to that 
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prices of such articles to all conmumers, 

e end s0 d by the consumers, farmers, 
and wore co a cogel Gales by the people for the benefit 
of the ‘manufacturers and were equal to a direct tax of 8.69 oe 
cent on the gross values of all farm products consumed, sold, an 
on hand during these ten years. 

Now, how were the manufacturers affected? In the rem pom 

te amount of these duties was eq . 
qe —_—— their capital, and was equal to a direct bounty = 
3.6 per cent on the gross values of their products. In the 
second place they had protection from competition with the 
dutiable imports th the home market to the average amount of 
$43.40 on the hundred dollars. This enabled them to sell their 
like products in the home market at increased prices, but I have 
not the data to enable me to calculate with accuracy the amount 
of such increased prices. If they realized additional or > 
creased prices of only 5 per cent on the aggregate values o 
manufactures sold and consumed in our home market then they 
made #260,978,959.55 each year by this protection, which is equal 
to 9.25 per cent interest on their capital, and also equal toa bur- 
den or direct tax of 11.79 per cent perannum on the gross values 
ucts. 

+ aes eS ae home market as it has been, is to-day, and 
must remain under protection, prolific and enr ching to pro- 
tected manufactures and impoverishing and bankrupting to 
farmers, Our Republican friends, not satisfied with the bounty 
and the advantages they enjoyed over the unprotected indus- 
tries of the country, not satisfied with the bounty paid them by 
the American consumer under the then existing law, concluded 
(the first time they had it absolutely in their power, actuated by 
selfish desires, to put it mildly, always prominent in the heart 
of man, to increase his wealth without regard to what effect 
his methods may have upon the other industries of the country 
not favored by protection, or its effect on the consumers’ inter- 
est) with a heavy hand to lay on an additional burden by the 
McKinley law, which added 15 to 20 per cent to the burden of 
the consumer. This done, in order that the blessings of protec- 
tion might be more fully realized, with a flourish of trumpet they 
went forth to proclaim its blessing and make glad the heart of 
the daily toiler with a promise of increased wages and fewer 
hours of work, to dispense more sunshine and to proclaim the 
year of jubilee to the toiling millions of the nation. 

The result of this law, depression in business, no more money 
for the toiler, gaunt poverty, with its sunken eyes, stalks in 
open day; on every hand the locked-out toiler, without bread, 
lank and lean, is found, and the land is full of tramps. All this 
is attributed to a cause, trumped up by conspirators, foreign to 
the real cause, all of which was inspired by a double purpose, a 
deep-laid scheme to deceive the le, to conceal the real cause 
of a double crime, to still further add tothe burden of the people 
and to defeat the demands of the people for relief from the mis- 
eries of tariff ae oo and silver-standard wreckers, 
and as a justification for these acts they offer every excuse, ten- 
able and untenable, for the wreck and ruin of our prosperity. 
We were told a few weeks ago that if we would give the remedy 
asked for—repeal—the golden ray of prosperity would shed its 
warm light upon the business interests of our country. 

The act is done, and yet the dark, ominous cloud hangs in dan- 
gerous proximity to the commercial world. Not one prediction 
yet fulfilled, no golden slipper for the tender, blistered feet of 
the poor man hunting work—begging work that he may earn 
money to buy bread for his starving Susatty: This city, 
the — of a — a. — its untold wealih $e full of 
want and misery—private chari roviding for the poor 
their destitution. Tow, we are told that the bill it 

assed will instead of relief add to the apall- 
ng condition of affairs. You a remedy four months ago. 
you told us relief would come, we doubted ond you sneered atour 
want of perception. Now, you tell us if we take this tidbit of 
S from the renee barons we will plunge the country deeper 
nto the whirlpool of ruin. Day by day, as it was a few months 
880 a _ as See —~ appeals that are heartrending, 
Ww e tears of anguis ro 
th e burden ot aa tion, , protesting against the removal of 
or one have never eved one word of your declara 
reference to the future as to the repeal of the ae he 
the reduction in this bill, and while I shall vote for the 
bill, because I can do no better, it is not what Democracy prom- 
ised the people. It promised the people a tariff for revenue 


In our platform we solemnly pled the le that we would 
give them the coi of silvee and’ guia pt. terms, with- 
5 Ses should be of 


amount of the selling 


out discriminating favor of either, that 


equal debt- . 
tax on Bade power; we proposed to repeal the 10 per cent 


Democrats now tell us that this is impracticable, that 


instead of making the wealth of the country pay the tax the 
people—the laborer should pay it. Even some of our side 
are talking about taxing the inheritance of the widow and 
the orphan in order to raise the revenue to pay the expenses of 
the Government, while the bondholder, at home and abroad, 
clips his coupons demanding gold and pays no taxes on his in- 
come, but the consumer, the day laborer, and the tiller of the 
soil, must still bear the burden ft cain And to still further 
add to the already overburdened people, in the midst of pro- 
found peace at home and abroad, we are admonished that we 
should give the Secretary of the Treasury the power to issue 
$200,000,000 in gold-bearing bonds to meet current expenses, or 
to be stored —_ in the Treasury to give confidence to the bank- 
ers and bondholders—the pets of the Government, who have 
in their vaults sufficient currency payable in gold to tap the 
United States Treasury to the last dollar it will bear without 
destroying the goose that lays the golden egg. Let us wake 
uP to the pending danger. Our friends the enemy, on the other 
side of the House, may smile at our partial failure to give the 
country complete relief from the ruin their vicious legislation 
has wrought. Yet the people will not be deceived by your 
actions, for you are chin deep in every issue that affects the pros- 
perity of the nation; you are cheek-by-jow!l with the wreckers 
of silver; in favor of a gold standard, and bonds; against the re- 
peal of the tax on State banks, and you fought with desperation 
the repeal of the election laws, which were the instruments of 
oppression, fraud, and corruption. 

do not flatter yourselves with the idea that your skirts are 
clear and that the people will not hold you responsible for what 
you have done, while they hold the Democracy to answer for 
neglect in not undoing your work. I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I do not expect to kick out of Democratic harness, be- 
cause I can not get all that I want. I can not join my friends, 
Mr. SIMPSON and Mr. PENCE, however much I respect them; the 
tail to their kite has too many issues tacked on toit. The doc- 
trines of the Democratic party suit me, and I believe that 
(though ages may come and go, new parties may be organized, 
and nations blotted out) the principles of Democracy will live 
while this as a Republic stands, and when its defenders trail its 
flag and abandon its fundamental doctrines, this Government, as 
a Republic, will be swallowed up in a despotism or superceded 
by er 

In the folds of the Democratic party 2nd under its flag I ex- 

t to shelter myself from enemies without and foes within, 
and if it is true to the traditions and principles of the fathers 
of this Republic I yet hope to live to see every error corrected 
and every false issue expunged from its record, and to see it 
come forth as strong as an army, and with the motto inscribed 
on its banner, ‘‘ Equal rights to all—special privileges to none.” 

Then we will hear the welcome plaudit from the sons of toil 
delivered from the unequal burdens of taxation, the shout that 
= a the welkin ring and reverberate and reécho from hill 
to hill. 

The shouts of victory over oppression shall be heard from the 
shoresof the restless Atlantic to the ful Pacific, and from 
the frozen regions of Maine to the warm and sunny shores o! the 
Gulf of Mexico. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY G. TURNER, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not hope to reénforce the admirable and 
instructive presentation of this bill which was made by the hon- 
orable gentleman from West Virginia[Mr. WILSON]. Mine is 
the humbler task of replying to criticisms which have fallen 
from gentlemen of the a 

The gentleman from South Dakota _— PICKLER], who has 
ae taken his seat, following the pace of his predecessors in this 

ebate, has wee out an item upon which he has expended 
his wrath and ignation. He has indicted this bill as a meas- 
ure of hostility against the farmer, because he assumes that we 
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‘have nssailod the duty on the Dakota mule. {Laughter.] ‘That 
gentleman is aware that the McKinley bill, the measure of his 
own party, pat ae of $20 per head. ‘The Com- 


mitteeon Means to that duty from $30 
per head to 20 per cent a valorem Crhieh still Soovaae duty 
equivalent to $300n amule worth $150; and this rate, under the 
operation of the al valorem -., ses as the value of the 
animal increases. On the: r hand, the specific duty of $30 
per head now existing looks ue when applied to a Mexi- 
can mule worth jess than $10. With : hand we have 
degraded the Texas mule to the vulgar level of Dakota kin- 
dred! Such is the unsectional and impartial effect of taxation 
fixed according to value. 
Something has been said by the gentleman who last spoke in 
That mien is Peoceat aeatdieeas i da ro 
gen per aware that e duty on 
cotton ties is absol an export tax on an unprotected arti- 


cle. f on the side, } 

Complaint has also been made thatthe duty has not been taken 
off the wire that binds the farmer’s —- gentleman for- 
gets thathay isnow protected by.a duty of $4a,ton, and: we propose 
to leave on that a duty of 82aton. If the producers of 
hay will renounce this duty and seck the foreign market, as cot- 
ton does, they would have the right to complain if we did not 
give them free wire. 

Reference has been-made tothe duty.on rice. The rice in- 
dustry is an exotic in this country, and was :planted here 
under this -v system of bounties and protection; -expen- 
sively with a system of irrigation 




























































not discoverers and inventors. The doctrine of free trado had a 
much earlier,and with the gentleman from Michigan perhaps 
@ more respectable origin. 

That doctrine was mapas in Massachusetts Bay when tho 
citizens of Boston, in the paint of the savage, went on boir) 
tariff-ridden ships and dumped the teaof tyranny into the water: 
ofthedeep. And the rifles of patriots on Bunker Hill mado ¢};, 
good cause ring around the-world. [Laughter]. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] is not familia; 
with the history of his country. He has swept too short and nar. 
row afield. Linvite him to enter into a wider examination 0: 
this question. I beg to remind him that after the blightin, 
policy of protection had been inaugurated in this country an 
selfis “Re was invited to seize its best opportunity, in the 
year 1820, the merchants of Boston met together and appoint«: 
@ general committee consisting of twenty-nine men, who: 
names.are among the most honored in the State. 

That committee appointed a subcommittee of seven, of whic), 
Daniel Webster was a member, to consider the scheme of « pro- 
tective tariff. Inviting manufacturers, farmers, and merch: 
from all the towns of the State to confer with them at a stated 
time, they deliberated on this matter from the month of Aucus; 
to the:month of October. They met these delegates from «|| 
parts.of Massachusetts and solemnly formulated their views int) 
a report. and a series of resolutions. They said some things 
which maysound revolutionary tothe gentleman from Michi in 
and his co ues; but they state things.even more tersely ani 
eloquently than did those who framed the Confederate constitu. 
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and . They state, among other things, that the avowed obj:ct of 
onteee sums to créate; an industry which «was — —v “protection is ‘‘to direct and control the occupations of men by 
7 OCuUl- } ’ i ic ar ur- 

= — a fp “i laborers ee ie ae to those engaged in particular pw 
gre now free,: they ve made little progress and can no “Dhis can be done tion it can be don 
compete in ether fields of labor. ‘They ean our | atall inemaeicatine ae ust aan Coaettetions nip at ee a 
2 ‘They can use the hoe ‘but not the plow wuf- of the ee oer ee evident that legislation does not create wealth 

fered from the effect of the a price of rice in 1892,.and Sosouiiaastiers. from hand to hand, andcan enrieh one class only )} 

last year their fields were: by three terrible storms. [Applause.] 
They are-now subsisting on-charity. That noble institution | ;, woniasurely be 4g 
known as the Red Oress hasfer been their defense against |. : t an een a tke cps et on ned 
starvation. - ata time ane ane — nations oF nar aeeee . long ma al of 
If the on the other side desire to strike off sueh in- eaiiodhe ssnseeeent ee re rine 
cidental benefit as the rice duty affords to soliton let caesied success, under a anore Shevnd pelteg’t ataieidaamamerion ct ex me 
rience uctions of reason. 


them rise in their places and responsibility. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. } 

But, sir, the debate on particular items in this bill will be more 
when we reach that stage which is reserved for the 


a 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], of long and 
ripe ee em EA on ee aera wearer 
uro framed in accordance with the Confederate constitution; and | ; 
——— had the kindness to raise over it the banner of the Con- 

eracy. : 

Mr. Chairman, that allusion to the principles of the Confeder- 
ate constitution has been heard before in tariff debates. [Laugh- 
sae dnaiatanttbeenanetmmentabonamteshagatest ae 
anew ‘ita a ~ amore than he now does for all he buys, and receive le 
ive tariff. I may ie eeaien that of the seventeen gentlemen for all he sells. _ of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session 
who compose the Committee on Ways and Means, reporting this | ¥°!ume 2, 1824, pages 3079, 2091.) 
bill, five are Southern men. If the latter had any uence on} And ee afterwards, in 1824, the merchants of Bosto 
the resuit of the labors of the committee, let him inquire | again met, Mr. Webster being still in Congress, and again sen’ 
whether the bill would have pleased him better if it had been |.here sate omy aw 3 remonstrance of 1820, and added the follow- 
pre exclusively by men of his own section. ing e eclaration: 

D ee M: chigan hear the a ae ar- The un -_ at fenemmente ores at Moston ant i 8 vic inity 

ment from the place where Inowstand by the gentleman from | impressed ction © sys Sama tens be wo 

hio[Mr. JOHNSON]? Did he hear thatother speech made by that | R/8t¢7 10 the Dit to amen ene a ae earl aad lnjuriows to all the vat 
gen 8 e [Mr. ? Did he hearthe argu- 
ment of my friend from New York [Mr. WARNER]; or did he 
hear the eloquent utterances of thatson of Massachusetts, whose 
father was Edward Everett, when he declaimed against this bill 


as & measure of too t moderation? tomes multipl 
the evidences — by this ae that if th Dill is not ped 


It-is of course impossible that Ishould read all of this lon:, 
eloquent,and exhaustive report, but 1 call attention to some o! 
the principles.announced in the resolutions: 


Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount o! 
taxes, eq : = ¥ —_ imposed arene urpose of eng revenue 
necessary for the support of government, but that taxes imposed on the 
for the sole benefit of anyone class of men are equally inconsistent 

| of our Constitution and with.sound policy. 

Res . high bounties on such domestic manufactures as aro prin 
cipally benefited by that tariff qmeaning the tariff then proposed), favor 

t cal , rather than personal industry, or the owners of smal! cap 
tals, therefore that wedo not perceive its tendency to promote national 


industry. 
R “That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects 
#ince the obvious consequence of its adoption would be that 


ve of uences aeccbean 
‘interests of the United States, and, at.no distant period, to the manufactur 
interest itself, would be wanting in duty to themselves, and in 4 pro| 
regard to the interests of other classes of their fellow-citizens, like them 
pending on the immediate or indirect operations co! foreign commer | 
wa -were they to omit the renewed ressions of their decided « 
saatuation of the principles as well as details of the bill under consice! 
ie yatth time, many intelligentindividuals of the ma! 






solute free trade largely by North- | Guuies on foreign articles ee a hoa pedi the i agri : 
y has made some progress s eve Ss of cons eT 
ne t. [A _ the eee without any equivalent ponent ee manuinovurers. (See yolume just cit 
d = ee jan'from Itewould appear, then, that at that early date, forty yoars 
Michigan has imported from England. .]. Nearly | fore the statesmen of the Confederacy treuted this question. |" 
overy ens down by the pr -in this debate, | .able-men of the:gentleman'’s own section pronounced tis ps: 
pontediy in , was urged.and re- |.of protection inconsistent with the Constitution of the |» 
unget tn the in the British House of Commons 


States. o ' 
And I call the gentleman’s attention back to the provis\ons' 
‘the Constitution under which be has spent his life, and un" 
ewhose beneficent influence he has attained to such large ) "oP" 
|.tions in thecountry. The Confederate constitution! \Vb). ' i 
gentleman’s invocation of this Confederate bit of history, °™ 
making it do duty in the cause of protection, is as Se te 
ble as that apeech of his, made some years ago, in which *° 


1844, and urged, permit me to it respeetfully, with ve: 

much greater force. As my i. the. an ‘from ‘Maine 

eer een pine a , ‘It's youknow.” [Laugh- 
on 


The from Michigan attributes our views upon this 
“bill to the principles of the Confederate constitution. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, the great men who framed that instrument were 
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quoted and perverted to the use of the tariff Mackay’s ede to free name to the present protective law, declare that he favored a 


: ! 
“a sir, if I may profit by the poetic license in which he in- 


lees, I might well say that he ought to be thankful to those 
a made ‘hat constitution. It was because of the four years 
of that constitution that the Republican party has had an exist- 
ence inthis country. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
side.] It was because of the vigor with which the a of 
that constitutiou were sustained that the policy of protection 
has raged in this country from one ocean to the other. 

It is on account of the consequences of our mistake, if you 
please, that the Republican Rorty has had an entire monopoly 
of governing this country. It is on account of it that his party 
has had an almost uninterrupted reign for thirty years. On ac- 
count of it, protection has done its perfect work. I respectfully 
submit that it was that historic incident which has furnished to 
the gentleman and his party not only the justification, but the 
opportunity for this system of extortion. : 

Among the bitterest and deepest regrets which I have on ac- 
count of the late war, is the consciousness that it afforded to the 
enemies of freedom, the enemies of commerce, the enemies of 
the best interests of this country, the pretext to put upon the 

eople the oppressions of a protective tariff. For many rs [ 
ve been trying to rectify that ag indiscretion, and the gen- 
tleman himself has devoted his best efforts to the maintenance 
of its bad consequences. LAnpenes.J Let the gentleman here- 
after speak reverently of the Confederacy. I have myself long 
since forgiven George III his mistakes, because they gave to his- 
tory and to the world George Washington and his compatriots. 
Applause. 
| Pine Od lai could only think of the great names of the 
saints of protection, from MORRILL to McKinley, who rose out of 
the deluge, he ought to walk lightly over the graveof the South- 
ern Confederacy. When he next s tosing Mackay's ode 
to a new tune, | commend to him the inspiring strains of 
Dixie.” [laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, long after the merchants and farmers of Mas- 
sachusetts had denounced protective tariffs, the question came 
up in the British Parliament. On the great debate they had, in 
1844, may be found all the arguments which have been urged here 
in defense of the sang 4 of protection. And let it be remem- 
bered that more t twenty years before the at measure of 
Sir Robert Peel had been formulated the policy of free trade had 
on our own soil the ablest and most eloquent advocates. It is 
not an English doctrine. It is American to the core, and is it- 
self a part of free institutions and of the very essence of liberty. 
[Applause.] I have no apology to make for this utterance; but 
at same time the measure now pending recognizes and con- 
serves existing institutions, not for the benefit of my section, 
but rather in a spirit of liberality to the section from which the 
gentleman comes whose remarksIam answering. [Applausce.] 

My friend from Maine [Mr. REED], in the views of the minority, 
states that if the McKinley bill is d larceny, the pending 
bill is petty larceny. If it were left to me, I would eliminate 
every of larceny from this m of taxation [applause | 
if it could be done consistently with the conditions by which we 
are confronted. The time is coming when men cease to 
make their living in the sweat of other men’s faces! 

Mr. Chairman, what is taxation? In itslastanalysis, taxation 
is confiscation, by the Government, of the of the citizen. 
And proteetion is power conferred on in uals to confiscate 
the orm of their neighbors! The one isa burden; the other 
is robbery! ud applause.] 

When the delegates of my outta in convention to frame 
the a on which we condu the late campaign, after a 
hundred years’ experience of this policy, they declared that a 
tariff for ion is unconstitu , and on the motion of 
some 8 Western man ean ee ae ee 

hed Republican protection as a fraud. proposi 
= nen aig matntatn. —" 
m wn a ring each 
fostered: it think that it can not be chant clones 
and with theax. Theyseem tothink that it is stratified and fos- 
silized, and can not be disturbed. They appear to assume that 


Sine of prosperity.or in a time of adversi eae 

shall be mitigated. It is alaw of the Medes ena Persians, os 
as the statutescontained in the Ark of theCovenant. NoSouth- 
ern man may dare to touch it. It can be only handled by its 
friends! They in effect declare that we who bear the burdens 
may sell our products wherever we can, but that we must buy 


Danze they please. And thus a broad ocean is put between 
bu our 
Wine Lae ee ol wT paid the 


ngress tleman 
now the governor of the State of Ohio, and who haw elves his 


has given his 
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tariff for protection with incidental revenue. And there is not 
a Republican in this country, certainly none who has spoken in 
this debate, who does not hoid that the protection of American 
manufactures, under the pretext of taxation, is a proper and 
lawful function of the Government. 

On this great question the utterances of men made during the 
exigencies of a political campaign may not command absolute 
confidence, and citations from those utterances made by other 
public men, in the exigencies of great debate, may be still less 
satisfactory. Letus therefore try protection in the courts. Let 
us go with this issue into the appointed tribunals, which have 
been created for the impartial and unbiased decision of all our 
disputes, remote from the rage of parties, and in which the calm 
judicial temper with great learning, presides over tho affairs of 
men. Let us appeal to the oracles of the law. Let us, for the 
time being, refer this contention to the highest courts in 
world. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], turning 
into this path from the madding crowd, mentioned as authority 
for protection a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That gentleman said that the court had held 
that a protective tariff is constitutional. If I have misquoted 
his statement I beg to be corrected at this stage of my argu- 
ment. I see the gentleman in his seat and I invite a correct 
statement of his position if I have misrepresented it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr.DALZELL. I think my friend from Georgia hassubstan- 
tially stated my position, although I perhaps put it in a little 
differentlamguage. I said that the Supreme Courtof the United 
States had sustained the doctrine of Mr. Madison—that, under 
the power to regulate commerce, duties might be laid which 
would be protective. 

Mr. TURNER The gentleman from Pennsylvania is an ac- 
complished lawyer. He has spent his days and nights in the 
study of judicial precedents. He has been long on this floor, 
and is one of the most honored members of his own party. 
With all his experience and professional ability, aided by great 
zeal in the cause of protection, he was able to cite only one case, 
and, as I shall show, it bears no relation whatever to a protect- 
ive tariff. It may be found in 112 United States Reports, page 
580, and is one of the head-money cases which arose under 2 
statute of Congress imposing a charge of 50 cents per head on 
all immigrants coming into this country. 

That act was entitled ‘‘ An act to regulate immigration;” and 
it provided that— 

The money thus collected shal! be paid into the Treasury, and shall consti- 
tute a fund to be called the immigrant fund; and shall be used under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury to defray the expense of regulating 
immigration under this act and for the care of immigrants arriving in the 
United States, for therelief of such as are in distress, and for the genera! pur 
poses and expenses of carrying this act into effect. (22 Stat., 214.) 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, this was strictly a regulation 
of commerce—not made to burden anybody, but made for the 
relief of distress among immigrants, and to pay the cost of reg- 
ulating immigration. The question of the validity of this law 
came before the Supreme Court of the United States; and it was 
carefully considered by an able bench. The opinion of the court 
was delivered by that eminent man now no more, Mr. Justice 
Miller. In the course of that opinion he said: 

The tax in this case which, so far as itcan becalled a tax, is an excise duty 
on the business of bringing passengers from foreign countries into this by 
ocean navigation. 

He proceeds further: 

But the true answer to all these objections is that the power exercised in 
this instance is not the taxing wer. The burden imposed on the ship- 
owner by this statute is the mere incident of the regulation of commerce— 
of that branch of foreign commerce whichis involved inimmigration. * * * 
Its provisions from beginning to end relate to thesubject of immigration, 
and they are aptly designed to mitigate the evils inherent in the business of 
bri: foreigners to this country, as those evils affect both the immigrant 
and the people among whom he is suddenly brought and left to his own re- 
sources. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has invoked as an authority for a protective tariff sus- 
tains only the power of Congress to regulate commerce just as 
the tonnage tax is levied on foreign shipping for the benefitof 
our Marine Hospital Service. It does not come within bowshot 
of the question of a protective tariff, or a tax laid for the pur- 
pose of ——s private interests. 

Now Il come to consider decisions which relate directly and 
fully to this question; and I beg to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman in the first place to a decision made by one of the courts 
of his own State. In the case of Grim vs. The Weissenberg 
School District, decided in 1868 by the supreme court of Penn- 
—— (57 Pennsylvania State Reports, page 437) the propo- 

tion is laid down— 

and indispensable incident of govern- 


The power of taxation is a necessary 
ment. It also has limits; but they are broadly marked and well defined. 


the 
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That it may be local and special as well as general it is entirely too late at 
this day to question. Yet an act of the Asean au contribu- 
sane SO he Seeaed Pax ® mamee pesvate purpose oe ‘or @ purpose which though 
it be public is one in which the ple from whom they are to be exacted 
have no interest, would not be a law but a judicial sentence and not within 
the legitimate scope of legislative authority. 


And the court cites the case of Sharpless vs. The Mayor, 9 
Harris, 147. 

I now refer to acase fromthe State of Maine, and I cite it with 
pleasure, because we have had in this discussion the luminous 
argument of the gentleman from Maine[Mr. DINGLEy]. It seems 
that the Stateof Maire had endeavored to provide for the growth 
of manufacturesin that State; andinorder to doit had not given 
a direct bounty, but had exempted from taxation the investments 
made in manufacturing industry. In this decision, in the case 
of the Brewer Bricit Company vs. Brewer (62 Maine Reports, 62), 
the court declared that act unconstitutional, and they say that— 

It has been settled by aseries of decisions that the Legislature can not con- 


stitutionally authorize towns to raise money by taxation to give or loan to 
individuals or corporations for private purposes. 


And they go farther and say: 


Con t and incidental benefits may arise from the introduction of 
manufacturing capital whenever the enterprise is successful. But the re- 
verse may equally ensue, the en me an injurious failure. 
The inhabitants of a town can not le be taxed to raise money to give 
or to loan to individuals or rations for private peryones on account of 
any supposed iacidental siventanes which may possibly accrue therefrom. 

Ata later day an inquiry involving the question now under con- 
sideration was submitted to the supreme court of the State of 
Maine, under a practice which seems to prevail there of allow- 
ing questions to be submitted by the General Assembly to the 
— In answer to an interrogatory thus propounded, the court 


The statute gathorttas towns to exempt manufacturing 
from taxation is unconstitutional and void, as this court recently 
vs. Inhabitants of Brewer [page 62 of this same 

and their counsel are referred for a more full 
reasons on which the decision is based. [62 





rations 


sae Ney aepren ook 
Maine Reports, page 451.] : 

Such is the authority of the eegerme court of Maine, where 
there are no traces of Confederate traditions or principles. I 
ask the gentleman from Maine, who is to close this debate on 
his side, when he comes to level his sharp arrows us on 
oe ere to take the supreme court of his own State by the 


and challenge the wisdom and propriety of its decisions. 
Apes on the Democratic a) 
. REED. I shall not do it, for I entirely agree with the 


court on the point you have cited, which has no more to do with 
the tariff question some of the speeches on this subject we 
have listened to; and I have been only surprised to find a man 
who usually confines himself so closely to a question as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia wandering as he has wandered here. 

Mr. TURNER. I have always admired the political ability 
and acumen of the gentleman from Maine, but never in my ex- 

rience on this floor have Iever beenable toagree with himona 
Judicial question. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. REED. So much the worse for Georgia. 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman himself has been in his day a 
sort of a reformer, lave Tanais He has been a reformer of 
parliamentary ure [laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side}, on account of that great incident in our his- 
tory he went down to defeat. I refer to it not in any spirit of 
reproach or exultation. I admire the a — ood humor 
with which, in the midst of his defeat and discomfiture, he ap- 
plauds us when we proach the splendid devices he invented 

‘to do business!” faenewed laughter and applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] But, sir, on the argument of that reform, which 
he with so much force and courage, I was unable to 
agree with him, because I respec insist that his tical 
acumen and andacity were not consistent with thatcalm, judicial 
demeanor that is meg oe’ ee the decision of nice constitutional 
questions. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I now ee aa to cite an = rey = rs of 
Michigan, 80 re on oor 
coll on the Comittee tee Busnows), ah) 

That court seems to have thoroughly passed on the question 
grew out of the doctrine of 


ask him to heed, if hepleases, a decision rendered 
Sr tae nena ee 
, in the twenticth volume of the reports of that 


cue 


- This was the case ia which a railroad com — 
$0 compel the townshin to ex-oute an issue of bonds to 4d in e cone 


construction of the road. oe es differs in one 
somewhat from the Supreme the United States 
as to a particular item of the matter) held that the building of 
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es 
a railroad was not a public purpose, and made this deliverance 
on the subject of taxation, which will be found on page 474: 

t must be im a f a 
ation is a mode of raising revenue for public purposes only ee Po 

That sounds very much like the Democratic platform, It 
sounds very much, indeed, like the Confederate constitution— 
and as is said in some cases, when it is prostituted to pe in no way con. 
nected with the public interests or welfare it ceases to be taxation and b 
comes plunder. e- 

Lappin on the Democratic side.] 

commend this to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr.Chairman, [ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. What limit does the genileman sugges}? 

Mr. DALZELL. That it be extended without limit, as tho 
other members of the committee have had it extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no disposition, of course, 
to in any way prevent vhe extension of time; but thinks it ig jt 
duty to state that all of the time has been assigned and the 
speakers have been notified. The Chair, of course, will inter. 
pose no objection. 

Mr. TURNER. I do not care, of course, to encroach upon the 
time allotted to other gentlemen. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would suggest that inasmuch as 
a half hour extra time was allowed to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], thatthe time of the gentleman from Georgia 
be extended a half hour. 

— GROSVENOR. I hope there will be no objection to 
that. 

Mr. TURNER. I am not inclined to occupy time that has 
been allotted to other yy 
‘ene CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request to the 

ouse. 

Is there objection to granting the gentleman from Georgia ad- 
ditional time to conclude his remarks? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURNER. The case which I have just read denounces 
protection of the kind I am considering as funder; and that re- 
minds me of another flight that distinguished the remarks o/ 
the gentleman from Michigan. In describing the present con- 
dition of the country, he declared that it was like a ship in mid- 
ocean, in which the man at the wheel is a madman and the ma 
on the bridge a lunatic. 

If the authority of the supreme court of hisown State is worth 
any consideration, the gentleman invites us to a policy of pirat- 
ical plunder, and to run up at the masthead the flag blazoned 
with the skull and the cross bones. [Applause on the Demo 
cratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I pass away from the decisions of the 
State courts, which are numerous on this question, from Maine 
to ornia. I pretend to no originality in the discovery of 
these authorities. Thy are well known and well understood by 
all lawyers, and are familiar to all public men. 

I come now to consider the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That tribunal has no local or narrow boun 
daries. It determines questions for the entire Union; and cer- 
tainly the gentlemen on the other side can not complain that | 
invoke authorities which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL] so thoroughly overlooked. [Laughter.| I mention 
first that familiar case in 20 Wallace, in which language is em- 
mares by the Supreme Court of the United States as emphatic 
and as harsh as the Democratic platform. I cite a few sentences 
from the head notes: 

There is no such thing in the theory of our governments, State and n+ 
tional, as unlimited power in any of their branches. The executive, legis 
lative, and a ents are all of limited and defined powers. 

the tion of the right of taxation—that it can only be 
used in aid of a a object, an an which is within the purpose toe 
which governments are established. It can not therefore be exercised ina! 
of enterprises strictly private, for the benefit of individuals, though in 4 
mote or collateral way the local public may be benefited thereby. . 

That seems to be on all fours with the proposition I am tryin 
to maintain, and in order to show how apt and pertinent is this 
decision it is only necessary to say that the bonds that were here 
in dispute were issued to aid and encourage a manufacturing 
enterprise, an { iron-works company operating bridge shops in the 
city 0: Tope 

P dismiss this well-worn authority by reading from it but 
single further citation: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property g a 
and build up eee Sorensen, is none the less a robbery 

0 


cause it is forms w and is called taxation. 
legislation. It is adecree under legislative forms. 


That does not come down to us from the Confederate consti 
tution. [Laughter.] 


Tax- 




















tates Re- 
r. I cite another and later case in 106 United S 
a reat 487, which came to the Supreme Court from —_ 
Bnited States court in the State of West Virginia—the State o 
on“Ways and Means [Mr. WIL- 
It is the case of ee 
i er- 
ainst Brown, a case in which the city of Parkersburg un 
took the issue of bonds for the purpose of lending the a _ 
manufacturers carrying on business in or near 84 d city, in the 
ty of Wood. 
e That is very much like a protective tariff. Let us see what 
the Supreme Court said: i 
that, within the principles decided by this co n 
moctasof oon Ramana abies ty tatoo fred an et 
; t a 
of se ey he principal and interest are to be paid by Ae. Baw poate 
are to be lent to persons engaged in manufacturing. ates - - > ee 
vided or designated out of which the city is to pay the principal or ~~ 
of the bonds. Whatthe “borrower,” as the act calls him, is to 80 pay to = 
city is notsuchafund. The city is to pay the principal and interest o 8 
ponds, according to their tenor, whether the “borrower” pays the city or 
7 


* * 
att has, by section 15 of the act of March, 1860, authority to levy and collect 
** *# 


an pitas oe of the moneys so raised by taxation is to pay the debts 


bonds in question is not taxation for a 
ec. Tt Suse which takes they private property of one person 
or the private use of another. 

And they therefore declare the act unconstitutional and void. 

i think, Mr. Chairman, I may safely assume that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, so far as it has been able to pass upon 
this bounty system, has clearly and unmistakably pronounced 
that it is against public policy and against all the constitutions, 
State and national. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bro- 
sIus], who spoke yesterday, took occasion to refer to an utter- 
ance made by my distinguished friend, the late Henry W. 
Grady, of the city of Atlanta, in my State. No man can fail to 
pay proper homage and respect to that brilliant genius which 
went down before it had reached itsmeridian. I share withthe 

entleman from Pennsylvania in the admiration due to his bril- 

iant intellect. Ido not criticise the statements made in the 
quotation which the genileman from Pennsylvania read. I can 
have no controversy with the dead. 

Mr. Chairman, had my latefriend lived longer, and had looked 
more deeply into this suiject, he would have found that the 
state of things he described was not due to any lack of energy 
in his State, but that it was due to the impoverishment and the 
denial of a fair opportunity, which were the effects of the very 
system st which I inveigh to-day. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Will it interrupt my friend there? 

The CHAIRMAN. the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NER. I yield to the a. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I only wanted to say, ppesibly my friend is 
not aware that the distinguished gentleman to whom healludes 
[Mr. Grady] said in that same h, and in connection with the 

uotation he has just mentioned, that a protective tariff had 
elped to remedy the difficulty that he described? 

r. TURNER. Mr. Grady, as I have already said, was a 
brilliant man, and possibly he might have agreed to some ex- 
tent with the opinion of the gentleman who has commended his 
views; but I -) from my humble standpoint, that in my opin- 
ion the state o — which he complained grew out of 
the tariff, which e his neighbors and friends too poor to un- 
dertake great manufactur ee competition with the 
well ed industries that oo fat under the protec- 
tion of the gentleman’s party. [Applause.] 

In order to enable those people whose condition Mr. Grady de- 
plored to compete with the industries which domi- 
nated all these interests in ia, it would have been neces- 
sary that the State of Geo: should have been allowed to erect 


the chairman of the Committee 
SON], which reports this bill. 


ie tees een ee to 
mach acmugauyalraye urges aguante uneucomsta a 
mC oe Siete, eulogize my countrymen. They 
for thle Int mistakes. I ee oe spology = a on them; but 


There they were amid the ruins of all they held dear 
naked ys marked a path of desolation 40 miles 
The city, now the 
tateds had been annihi- 

great Commonwealth became the of thieves, who 

made laws not 2 al the oe _ ae for a own 
courts were shut up an: tary officers took 

their places. I know that public functions were prostituted to 
the uses of plunder, and that the robbers ; us and our 
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children. Our governor was a prisoner, and a miitary satrap 
dictated our public policy and our civil administration. Except 
now and then some violence due to the spirit of liberty, I saw 
these people patiently bear hardships and oppressions. I saw 
them gathering painfully out of the wreck of their fortunes the 
materials of a new prosperity. 

But, sir, it is not profitable to mention these things. We do 
not repine over the fortunes of war. I am willing to forget the 
dead past. Letitgo. ButI challenge the world to produce a 
parallel to the creative energy of the people I in part repre- 
sent. In spite of the most adverse conditions that ever afflicted 
any people, out of ashes and poverty and oppression they have 
made the State again great and given her bick tothe Unionand 
tohistory. [Applause.] They havedislodged the carpet-bagger 
and restored law and order. They have survived the destruc- 
tion of their industrial system and the perils of negro suffrage, 
and have doubled their taxable wealth. They ask no bounties 
or subsidies; they ask no special privileges. They only ask ex- 
emption from the devastations of protection. Take off of them 
the blight of the tariff and they will soon show you other achieve- 
ments which every American can admire! [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Brostus] advertises 





for a leader for the Democratic hosts. He wants, I presume, a 
Southern man to take the ar out of what he calls the ‘‘ morass 
of imbecility,” whatever that may mean. [Laughter on the Dem- 


ocratic side. | He offered all the gold in the Treasury of the 
United States twice and three times over for such a leader. He 
probably has been disappointed in the investments which his 
party has made hitherto in Southern leaders. [Laughter.} 

The gentleman, probably on account of that experience, is 
willing to raise the price. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, 1 am 
not a candidate for that bribe nor for that place. My humble 
faculties will not enable me to mount to so greata height. But, 
if I can be —— to the humble task of helping my honored 
friend from West Virginia [Mr. WiLson]}—if I can help him 
hold the ladder for the poor—if I can be permitted to aid in in- 
creasing the opportunities of all the people of this country by 
taking off their burdens, [ would rather have that office than 
all the honors and all the millions which the gentleman from 
Pensylvania tenders. [Prolonged applause. ]} 
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or 


HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 15, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate on the pending measure has taken 
so wide a range, and tariff has been discussed from so many stand- 
points and so extensively in detail, both here and in the public 

ress, as well as in previous years when the question has been 

fore the country, that it is difficult for the most learned and 
best informed upon the subject to determine what features of 
it may most advantageously be considered in a brief speech 
and one thing that makes it more difficult to discuss general 
rinciples fairly is the fact that partisan politics enter almost as 
rgely into the discussion, and sometimes I am led to believs 
more largely, than the real interests of the country. It is fair 
to say that as much talent, ingenuity, zeal, and effort have been 
employed to cover up the truth as have been employed to ascer- 
tain what is best for the country, and inform the country of its 
= condition, and the causes which have led to its present 
crisis. 

If gentlemen who are elected to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the national Congress would devote their 
time and energy to ascertaining the needs of the American peo- 
ple and in trying day by day to better the condition of our coun- 
try instead of watching each other like beasts of prey, seeking a 
chance to strike each other down at some favorable opening, the 
country would be infinitely better off, and Congress would fill 
the measure of the bast hope of the brave and patriotic men who 
formed our Constitution. 

A great many facts and figures have been prodyced upon both 
sides of this question. A great many charges and counter- 
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have been made with much spparent sincerity and 
Sates on the of those for and those against the bill. 
The report of the ican membersof the Ways and Means 
Committee is criticaiand caustic, butnarrow and without breadth 
of statesmanship or logical analysis. The spirit of criticism 
‘takes the place of hyperion curls on the Jove-like brow of the 
Se from Maine. Whathe says is always interesting, but 
this instance I am compelled to doubt the correctness of the 
position taken by him and hiscolaborerson the committee. The 
criticisms of the minority are not broad-gauged and in the in- 
terest of the whole country and of every , but in the inter- 
est of a re eee te oe ae meet ea ~~ 
lause, will no approv t ral, broad-gauged, an 
faieminded American patriot. 


I can not resist the feeling that however splendid the array of 
facts may be upon the side of an erroneous principle, that it is 
erroneous still. ual rights to all their ns should be the 
first and highest principle underlying ali just governments, and 
that es or theory, or practice which leads in an op- 


— m, however showy it may be, is ious and 
e more dangerous because it is ingenious souk abtinertiap. 


Lam notunmindful of the fact thatmany very learned men, both 
in the past and atthe present time, have labored and are now ia- 
boring honestly, zealously and v. to establish thedoctrine 
of protection; but I am reminded at —— ee 
that as much ,a8 much learning, as much pathos, as m 
poetry, and as much honesty of purpose have been called into 
action to support oa *- vernments and in defense of mon- 
—_ <a Gone 


eircu liable to err particularly is that true 
when their interests lie in the direction. of came Truth, how- 
ever, and the assertion contained in the Decla- 
of Independence, that ‘‘all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable ” isof divine origin, and 
the le therein enunciated is higher and 
ies or selfish Taece aidinh theca anh ioe 
this truth, that I base all my . theories, and from 
the doctrine of protection is an encroachment 


my 8 
upon this divine axiom. No man, party, or nation can take one 
& P in the direction of perverting natural rights without doing 
violence to this declaration. The right of all the ple of the 
world to trade on equal terms is a natural right,and shouldonly 
be abridged when it becomes necessary to do so to preserve the 
life of a nation, and there can be no pretense that it is neces- 
sary to the preservation of this Government that the trade of 
its pecare should be hedged about to foster certain interests and 
build up classes. 
‘‘America for Americans” and ‘a home mai‘et” are the mis- 
euding tionists. To the rst I answer, 
‘Are we not all Americans? Is not the farmer included in the 
list of Americans; the silver miner, and all classes of unprotected 
mechanics which go to make up more than seven-tenths of our 
citizens? Has a protected manufacturer any better right to 
make money ra idly and get rich than an ordinary day laborer, 
or a man who the soil? If do not mean by ‘‘America 


4 
2 
4 


and c 
equal terms with every other American? ‘‘Americafor themen 
and women who made it and who are toiling fo. it with their 


? (Cries of * Noi” ‘ Nol’) 
will you do it? a eee wer rea 
of our crowded cities? Youaresuffering from false 
Or BURROWS. © the and employmen 
. y 4. 
Mr. HUDSON. Eondlinet How you do that? laws 
of trade will do that, but legislation 
Pera re tn ger wale enpearte ag tye ate Shoeflngere 2g ad 


i 


against the effects of equalization produced by restrictions on 
trade. 


THE FARMER. 

If there is anything on earth that gentlemen from protecteg 
districts want above all other things, it is to protect the farmo,. 
they never forget him in their speeches or letters. Tho pro. 
tected industries have on the floor of this House the most yp. 
selfish representatives living to-day. [Laughter and applause 
They do not ask for protection to build up their own localities 
Oh, no. They simply ask in the interest of the farmer. Wh. 
Cleveland and SHERMAN wanted silver demonetized entirely jy 
the interest of the farmer and the laboring men and womey 
[Laughter.] 

Neither of them mentioned the banker or the stock-jobber o» 
cared for his interests. Heaven forbid! [Laughter.| 

I wish to enunciate the proposition with emphasis, and pro. 
pose to stand or fall by it, that if any man will show me by lovic 
or figures that prot« :tion will help the farmer of this country ip 
general, or of Kansas in particular, I will vote for protection 
and against this bill, not because protection is right, but because 
all legislation in the way of revenue laws has been against tho 
farmer and the laboring classes of this country. Every speaker 
and writer favoring the McKinley law particu rly and emphat- 
ically declares that it will build up the farming interests. In 
fact, benefiting the farmer is its principal object and chief glory. 


hter.} 

Did it doit? Let us, in the language of little Ben, consult 
‘“markets and not theories.” Ben, I thank thee for that sug- 
gestion. The markets say ‘‘no.” The products of the farm 
everywhere in the United States have fallen off continually in 
price, and the value of farm lands rapidly declined. ‘‘Over- 
production,” say the missionaries of protec ; this claim might 
answer for the products, but will not answer for the decline in 
——— of farms and lands. No overproduction in that quar- 

*‘Cleveland’s election and the Wilson bili did it,” say theso 
disciples. But hold on; farm products and farm lands declined 
from thelatter of the year 1890 tothe presentmoment. Tho 
McKinley law not stay this decline to the smallest fraction, 
and while localities and a few individuals may have been bene- 
fited by 7 markets show that its effects in general have been 
vicious. It is true that our balance of trade after falling off in 
1891, bounded forward in 1892, but the entire forward movement 
of 1892 was caused by the products of our farmers and planters, 
as the follo ewilleonclusively show. The table is taken 
from the annual report of the Bureau of Statistics on foreign 
commerce: 


Values of exports of domestic merchandise, by groups, according tu sources of 
production. 















Years ending June 30— 
Domestic prod- 1893. 

of— Sndeniiedtsincei 

vate 8 | POE 

Value. } cent. 
See... ($615, 382,986 | 74.05 
ng nepali pid 20, 020,026.) 2.41 
Forest ........... 28, 127,113 3.38 
Fisheries. ...... 5, 541, 378 . 67 
Miscellaneous -. | 3,986, 164 47 
Total........ 857,221,074 | 84.39 | 673,007,667 | 80.98 


703, 342,968 | 80. 
--| 168,927,315 | 19.87 | 158,510,987 | 15.61 158,023,118 | 19.02 
Aggregate. ..| 872, 270, 283 | 100.00 1, 016, 7,011 | 100.00 881, 090, 785 | 100. 0 








Nors.—The other than “ Manufactures” embrace substantially 
all articles, or slightly enhanced in value by manufacture. 

It will be seen by the above table that the products of agri 
culture, notwithstanding the fact that the McKinley bill was in- 
tended to keep our American farmers away from the foreign 
markets, increased in value of export in 1892 over 1891 one hun 
dred and millions, and at the same time the prod- 
ucts of our fell off two millions and manufactures ten mi 
lions. A further investigation of the effect of the McKinley bill 
upon our foreign commerce conclusively shows that while it u~ 
cou from buying car farm products it has not, 
in alemabaneet Blaine, opened up a market for another bushel 
othe ipeamdrcaneatiens” ceetiee eakness, inf or i 

wi 9a, infancy, or 1g 
poe a te you talk of ———— the American ao. 
against foreigner >t norant, it must be a 
sumed that we Taehiih odainnee deal with the foreigner: 
that we are to compste with fore rs; that in an opel 
and free marketiwe lose, while the rest of the world gains. Wat 
a mournful confession we have here; what asad commentry 0" 
our free schools and free institutions; free in everything butcom 











the tion as monstrous that we ean not take 
ae —— without restrictive laws; I denounce it as false 
\fn theory and false in results. We aretha best eqnipped, we are 
the best informed, we are the most independent, and vee al 
‘Tieve the most ssive = on earth, and with two & 
added our sple career is assured and will continue onward. 
The two things needed are more money and equality in all nt 
ness, all commerce, es e Saaee laws giving spec 
reating s: ¢c ; 
Dhar in the oanl Seundntion of protection? What is the real 
controversy between protection and equal trade? 
Protectionists say that “we can not live; that you destroy 
manufactures if you allow the farmer (Uncle Hayseed) to do as 
he pleases with what he produces. Therefore, in order to help 
us out, the farmer must be haltered so thatwecan work him. lt 
will not do to let the vulgar farmer and his poorly clad wife go 
to any market they please; that will destroy us and ruin them. 
Thoy do not know what is good for them, They must be re- 
ned, prohibited, made to do the right thing. Onour part 
we always do the proper thing. Let us have what we want and 
we will make the country great -_ ed care of fpe farmer’s 
rests.” And they do. [Laughter an . 
ene one, aware a gest thatthere uld bea law pre- 


ven employers of labor from cutting the wages of their em- 
aeeiees dipole them without a cause, to be determined by 
some disinteres bunal, and atonce takes posses- 


sion of them and they say such a proposition is monstrous; that the 
men they employ sal subjeet to the will of the master. 

The farmer and the laborer who favor fair trade say on the 
other hand, “It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 


‘We demand the t to do as we please with our own labor and 
own products.’ 
it this is not a fair statement of the whole question, logic is a 


farce and reason a delusion. 
PROTECTION. 

Protection is money demanding a superior _— to the la- 
borer—to the producer; the creature of man insisting upon pre- 
cedence over God’s highest workmanship. 

Let no man ask for protection and claim that he does so in 
the interest of labor until he submits to a law which distributes 
the products of his protected industry fairly among those who 

roduce it; alaw that makes it ne to try a man before 
Bis shall be cut or he discharged. en we have such a 
law I may favor protection, but.not until then. [Applause. | 

Gentlemen from the protected manufacturing districts of the 
United Statesare here ‘ing with much pathos tothe Ameri- 
can Set om not to compel the people of their particular districts 
to in competition with foreign rlabor. When hear 
these os talk so equipadiietionlir, Tam led to wonder if 
it can be possible that they are the same gentlemen who were 
afew months ago battling against silver, one of the leading 
American products, and against the silver miners, and talking 
at that time so loudly and so eloquently in behalf of the foreign 
banker and bondholder and of our ob to keep our con- 
tracts with fore rs. While Icannot y say that 
I applaud their sincerity, I must. confess that I am struck with 
admiration at the ease with which they sung high yesterday 
and sing low ae No man who. has yet undertaken to play 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde begins tocomeup tothem in this double 


character. —— applause. | 
Why, sir, at thattime, to these gentlemen, one would 


have supposed that the highest of every was to 
see to it that our English and other foreign bondholders receive 


at our hands the most princely t no matter how many 
homes might be destroyed in States or how many 
laborers might be thrown out of em: In attitude, in 
bearing at that time, en form and manner 
oral to the proudest Roman senator. they have a few 


e pet industries which are being enrich day after day and 


 acecenannent gag the sweatof the great mass of the unprotected 
Le borers of the nited States, and -erouch Diemer say, 
Oh! please do not tread upon our li plans; let us continue 


pr al in the future as we have in the past; do not shut us 
It isour duty tostand uplike A protec all Ameri- 
ual footing, giving 


can industries alike, placing them upon 
not to one class any advantage before the law over any other 
one other industries in the 


. ind 

United States protecting one clase ef peaple-n inst anoth 
class is wrong n principle, and it matters aie low many os 
fenders it may find, it never can wean a It might be that 


& majority of a community be found that in 
favor of ny and robbery, but still the principle wane be 


When men stand up and say that they want 1 in the 
interest ef the American workingmen, [ Neal bac alanend to 
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have them say who they include in the list of American work- 
ingmen. Are not farmers, and farm laborers, miners, black- 
smiths, carpenters, teamsters, railroad employés of every kind, 
sailors, merchants, in fact, seven-tenths of the American people 
who are in no way protected by duty on imports, American la- 
borers? Do you mean to have it understood that the only peo- 
ple whom you consider American workingmen are those who 
are employed in the particular factories or shops of the classified 
industries which are selected to be petted and pampered by law 
at the expense of the other seven-tentlis? . 

Allow me to sketch protection. 

Two young men of equal education and ability start out in life. 
One goes to the East and engages in manufacturing. Tho other 
goes to the West or South and engages in railroading, farming, 
ormining. They both start out with the same capital, same en- 
ergy and honesty of purpose. The one who goes tothe East and 
devotes his energy and capital as a matter of choice to some 

articular manufacturing industry, comes to Congress as a lobby- 
ist and says to Congress, ‘“‘ The industry or business that I have 
engaged in has too much competition, and my friend whe went 
West or South will not trade with me on my terms, but will 
trade with a foreigner unless [ have a law passed by Congress 
which will compe! him to trade with me, thus enabling me to 
manufacture and sell my goods at a good profit. Therefore, I 
want Congress to give me the support of its protecting arm and 
protect me by placing upon the statute books a law which in fact 
compels my friend to pay me good prices for the goods I have 
concluded to manufacture. If you Ps this, in a few years I can 
go to Europe and buy castles, own newspapers and yachts, and 
marry my daughters taforeign princes. Itis true that my friend 
who e ed in farming isunfortunate, and ought to have better 
sense; anditis also true that he will not go to Europe and will not 
own a yacht, or be able to bring his daughtersout in aristocratic 
society; but he will have the proud consolation of knowing that 
he made his friend and his friend’s family rich and aristocratic; 
and of still further knowing that he will be laughed at by his friend 
in the manufacturing business as a hayseed, and a little later on 
if he complainsof the law which has reduced him toa position of 
vassalage, he will bs looked upon as au anarchist or asocialist.” 

It is admitted that there are no farmers or toilersin the un- 

rotected vocations traveling in Europe, or who own luxuriously 

urnished palaces, whose daughters are being married to foreign 
princes, but this it is said is because they are a lazy, indolent, 
wasteful crowd. Singular how degenerating it isin the esti- 
mation of these gentleman who are wailing out for protection 
for a man to engage in farming, mining, or as a laborer?and how 
mistaken were Cincinnatus and Jefferson, who in company with 
a multitude of other wise and great men declared that the stable 
and reliable. population of every government was that which 
was @ cultivating the soil, raising stock, and industries 
that are connected therewith. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

The political economists of Burope have established it as a principle that 
that every State should endeavor to manufacture for itself; and this prin- 
ciple, like many others, we transfer to America, without calculating the 

erence of circumstances which should often produce a difference of re- 
sult. In Europe the lands are either cultivated or locked up against the 
cultivator. Manufacture must, therefore, be resorted to of necessity, not 
of choice, to support the surplusof theirpeople. But we have an immensity 
of land courting the industry of the husbandman. Is it best, then, that all 
our citizens should be employed in its improvement, or that one-half should 
be called off from that to exercise the manufactures and handicraft arts for 
theother? Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, if 
ever he had a chosen people, whose breasts he has made his peculiar deposit 


for substantial and genuine virtue. Itis the foens in which he keeps alive 


the sacred fire, which otherwise might escape from the face of the earth 


Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which 
no age or no nation has furnished an example. It is the mark set on those 
who are not looking up to Heaven, to their own soil, and industry, as does 
the husbandman, for ir subsistence, depend for it on the casualties and 
caprice of customers. Dependence begets subservience and venality, suffo- 
cates the germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition. 


The friends of protection frequently quote from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, claiming to do so in support of their theories, but a care- 
ful examination of Mr. Jefferson’s sayings and writings will con- 
clusively show that he was the uncompromising enemy of trusts, 
combines, aval privileges, and the concentration of power in 
any given direction. When the shipping interests were claim- 
ing everything he favored a fair consideration of manufactures 
but at no time did he forget to support with undiminished zeal 
the agricultural interests of the country. During certain por- 
tions of his life the war between England and the United States 
and the — laid upon trade by Napoleon greatly annoyed 
him, and at t particular time he commented favorably to 
home manufactures; but he meant home manufactures, not the 
aggregated combines which are seeking now to control the leg- 

tion of this Government and to manage the country to suit 


their purposes. 
Tn on import duties, in 1811, at page 582, volume 
5 of his works, Mr. Jefferson very clearly indicates his wish to 
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relieve the necessities of the poor laboring people from taxa- watiecly on property or income is intrinsically unjust.—Hon. John Sherman, 


tion, and also plainly expresses his wish that those people should : 
pey the revenues of the Government who are best able to do so. anieerer ‘can live ‘or Lean make s profit if Scertain duty is iene 


e says: you putit in my power to charge over that daty asan additioaes sarc? 

e over that duty as an , 

caper an ae coe tame oe squat | = Mon of 4 intestate” o— iarmers of the United States. Senator Preston B. Plumb, ig. a 

—- ely oe =. — ~ a on the in tee estates | Does not every farmer and mechanic in this broad land make use of iron in 

ccuarvases © o paent _ . io an : country, | all kinds of labor? They are producers and consumers, and are not pro. 

Siarthing of taxtothe General Governments P| Gia aiutatanets rake arsies Sion teks Lagan? acu Tee 

oO 8 cle.—0n,. JOAN A, gan, 18, 1870, 

: At page 244 e *s —— _—— of Jefferson’s works Mr. Jef- he a aeneee, Crave oon been 70 oe ae of any kind or description 
‘ : made us oposed increase of duties, 

— iscussing eas of reciprocity and treaties, says: have read the letter here of perfectly reputable gentlemen who say aeeanes 

we can obtain from Great Britain reasonable conditions of commerce | of these duties imposed by the McKinley bill, reduced slightly by this bi! 

the freest grounds between these two nations would seem to be the best. are 300 per cent greater than they are in the present law. These manufac: 






















































And he also follows that up by insisting that our commerce | ti" RecicheGawemhel that taekettone dete Thee Cres 
having ely e ed their manufactures. So beit. I hope th ve 
with France should ba untramelled. As I said before, I begrudge them nothing of all they have on. Bat they 


The taxing of the American people by so-called protective | want more. They are asking for the power oftaxation to be exercis« 
laws for the purpose of building up ee Gasier isa mirtngrthie their behalf, which it has been truly said represents the power > desmes 
of the Go t with th ot in th They want —— the gi of which to them subtracts ‘rom what 

e vernment w ose engag n e protected indus- | other pou have. Nothing has been offered here to show that what is pro- 
tries, a partnership in which the ple put up the capital and | posed is either wise or just, and yet every table in this broad iand, humble 
a few favored individuals divite be profits. And none of our borne without anything to justify 1 2xcept y burden that it Las heretofore 
earlier t statesmen can be fairly quoted as favoring or coun- emt that these 
Semtanelie oad adoctrine. The a a of the ate protec- aor Preston Plumb. ee ee — Sen 


tionists was for aid to infant industries such as h not vet Isound this note of warning; and whatever this House may decide, and 
learned to walk alone, as a few quotations which I herewith sub- the aesarit rot our people, yet ‘assert that there never was atume “nthe 
oa scence ener Sis cxs eesti hai pen nis a eee 
; r 6 éevy tribute upon al 
wn the om < Pees Beery, % fetus ons ae wee - i sae oe as ae oogntey of exe -five Failiions to confer @ benefit : pon ; 
mitted, with very few exce , WO serve as a rule of national conduct. it | *°™ 2Udred.—Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, May 10, 1890. 
one nation were in a condition to supply maaufactured articles on better | And Ben Butterworth was right. The people of the United 
wa enema, that eo ce - ee eee ina | States are taking more interest in economic questions than at 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to suppl “en | any former time and have set the stamp of condemnation upon 
the best terms, t be carried on between them, supporting, in tl vigor, the McKinley law, though a temporary reverse here and there 


the industry of each.—Alexander Hamilton, Report on Tenufactures, may take place owin 
g to hard times, which has partly been 
Aiea o yoy ya a or fap OE caused by the McKinley law itself, about which the friends of 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions I | protection are now seeking to mislead the people, as were the 


consider how mankind may be like one great family in fraternal | gold-standard advocates a few weeks ago. The soberand delib- 
Be eee toc cn commerce will pretty generally suceced te che de. | erate judgment of the American people is gaining strength an- 


ty y 
a tions and hocrors ot war.—George Washington, letter to Lal Fayette, 1786, wally -_ 9 few yetes will wipe from the statute books every 
were, therefore, commerce were tween all | vestige of the restrictive laws touching commerce, will emanci- 
the nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; | nate tt as completely as the late war emancipated the African 


all would, utual comm btain oyment. 
counties do moet Fuin one another by trade; Telther would the hations.—Ben- | Slave. The American people are beginning to realize that a con- 
Franklin, 1774. traction of the currency and a contraction of commerce are both 


Te al ca ecille are aenaratly Uninet oppressive aad imponiic.—James Maz. | dangerous to labor and liberty. [Applause.] 
e. 


tson, ‘Father of the tution,” mt. A tariff is urged upon us by those who would piace so high a duty upon 
are to adopt the on principles. * * * Idonot | foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of any articles which 
admit the ple of On trary, thinic freedom oftrade | this country produces or can produce. Besides placing ourselves in an at- 
the o.—Daniel Webster. titude Sc perpen hostility to other nations, greatly reducing our car- 
to others deserve it not for themselves, and under e, we should make monopolists of all the leading manufacturers 


rying 
a — they can eens Bs gn it.—Abraham Lincoin, letter to Boston | of the aay yee could fix the price of their products at their discretion. — 
celebration of Jefferson's ‘i —_ ar cae = +e SE 

si ere is no country of whic ave any know which business of 
Maj. ae in discussing the tariff, repsats the old Tory | all descriptions is so steadil falling into fewer and fewer hands, in which 


roposition so often repeated in Engl iam comb! ons are sO pow and individuals so powerless, as the United 
rua ago: the Parl ent fifty States. * * * We tare yet to learn that there Poy be as little personal 
P lican institutions as under monarchies, and that the 


freedom under repub’ 
We propose to raise our m for public expenses by taxing the peot best efforts of all good citizens should be to prevent the at Republic from 
thi rather chan by taxing the products a our own.—Hon, Wie being country in name only.—Hon. Hugh Me Culloch, Secretary of 


Serer ; money? You can raise it by direct taxes, by tax ; oe ete 
: Mr. Chairman, I wish to give this House and the American 

ves, labor, property on your farms, can raise i 

it Pputting the tax upon other countries seeking . market in the United | people a few of the Cheap John political catchwords which ema- 


States. nate from prominent protectionists: 
The Republican believes that we should never tax our own Or) ; 
ong can I > people totax. |Applause.]— Witliam Mc Kin The cry of cheapness is un-American.—Senator Lodge, October 13, 1890. 
- AA ne ane ae ” - t Aen. ” I can not find sayemt in full sympathy with this Sealand for meagan coats, 
, April 2, which seems to 


uM is ht th tection is right, if als ain = arc a avoe man and woman under the 
cKinley en on we look a rat.— Benjamin Harrison, » 1888. a 23 
from a purely selfis quandaes. But if the major is wrong in his This whole syerem nom of cao & wore a beane a> erty, for chomp — 
premises,then both hisargument and his theory falldown. Iam | chandise means cheap men, a cheap country.—McKinley, at Kalamazoo, 
wholly unable to understand how he can establish his ‘ats one Eee. Coestae 16, 168, Croker, English 
tion, and I find myself trav in excellent company. Not- Quantity Werine Dente tok country.—John Wilson Croker, Engli: 
withstanding the great —- have for Maj. McKinley’s in- | "We pronounce the existence of the Free Trade League disgraceful to our 
genuity I prefer to follow the lead of statesmen whose sincerity national Somer dangerous to the safety of the state.—London Quarterly 
Kinlee rad De _ will question, and who differed from Mr. Mc- il vil be stopped, and then the foretgner, Ravine Gestroyed our home 
Let me submit to the consideration of my Republican friends men Sp seend 6 cheae, sugar mean low wages, less prosperity.—/lack- 
a few extracts which I hope they will er well, and answer Home consumption for Englishmen.—Hr. Can , in the discussion in the 
upon their conscience whether ey or these great men are | British Parliament, afterwards repeated in Edingburgh Review. 
i Sa aia ‘inoue It Aol omen cr — = the English authorities above 
a consumer pays juty.—Alex- | quoted were ardent pro onists. 
onder n Manufactures, 1701, Afterwards the burgh Review underwent a radical change 
We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. zak eee : and 
upon our wealth and our ind ; and it is.the whatever may be the | and admitted that wages rose under free trade in England an 
form of levying the public contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff | said: . 


constitutes a part of the of the whole mass of the article in That barbarous commercial code which every day tends more and more to 
the article diminish 


5 


See sa ee eaten ae = 


ees 


Sh ate aie mati amie ie aaa 


to misdirect industry, to render our trade 

the market. ao eT ae upon me of Gomaqetie by —. hasardous as well so unproductive, and to divide society into hostile sections 
the other a 3, aud the repeal of the tax must operate as an equiv- * * * * ° ° F 

reduction of the price of the article, whether f or domestic. We} np time we shall feel the wickedness of millions to privation in 


BO eT eetitia ckn Cake lean Trent anes be paid by the Per | order to affluence to thousands; in time the small class that 
verns Us 


of article.—John Adams, Report on Manufactures, 1 rules depends upon its 
wal duty Geetewasee rem aret gees directiy to the | Escaping the charge ot selish legislation. 
consumers.— . 8. Grant, message, 1877. We commend this sentiment to those whose greed is drawing 
oa and ~ —— by oe as ge <= Sm —- upon im- | the lifeblood of labor from the heart of this great nation for its 
operate as a the iol aan people tint a system of hatigeal | OWN selfish purposes and to provide acampaign fund with which 
which rests tho whole b of on consumption, and not ! to carry elections. 











\ Tt will be seen by the quotations that I have given that our 
protection Wrionds on this side of the Atlantic, while very much 
opposed to English methods and to the English manufacturer 
trading with the American farmer, without hesitation use the 
old secondhand argument of the English protectionists. From 
their standpoint the Englishman’s argument is all right, but his 


trade is not to be tolerated. 

> But before I conclude my argument upon this branch of the 
question I must furnish afew more eminent Republican witnesses 
upon the side that am advocating. Before I proceed, however, 
I wish toremark that no Republican could think of buying sugarat 
20 pounds for the dollar because of its being cheap; if cheap cloth- 
ing make a cheap man or woman, certa Sees food would 
have a like effect, and to the farmers and laborers of this coun- 
try let me suggest that you can not with decent self-respect travel 
in company with Senator LopGE, Ben Harrison, or Maj. Mc- 
Kinley. If you do not wear broadcloth or a good coat you must 
remember that you are a cheap man even though you vote the 
Republican ticket. But, to continue, I am unalterably opposed 
to protection because I believe it to be the fruitful parent of 
combines and trusts, and that combines and trusts mean practi- 
cal slavery to the mass of the American people; and therefore I 
yA myself in radical opposition toMr. Andrew Carnegie, who 


n November, 1888, said: 
The public may regard trusts and corporations with serene confidence. 


Yes, sir; with the same confidence that a lamb may regard a 


wolf. 

The primary object of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest compett- 
tion by individuals and corporations in domestic production. If such indi- 
yiduais or corporations combine to advance the price of the domestic prod- 
uct, and to prevent the free result of open and fair competition, I would, 
without a moment's hesitation, reduce the duties on fo goods compet- 
with them, in order to break down thecombination. * * * Whenever 
free competition is evaded or avoided by combination of individuals or 
corporations, the duty should be reduced and foreign competition promptly 

invited.—Hon. John in, October 15, 1889. 

A tariff is urged upon us by those who would place so high a duty upon 
foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of any articles which 
this country uces or can produce. Besides p ourselves in an atti- 
tude of perpetual hostility to other nations, and greatly reducing our car- 

trade, we should make monopolists of all the le manufacturers 
of the country, who couia fix the price of their products at their discre- 
tion.—James A. Gar, gery 6,1 

There is no country of Ww: Ihave any knowledge in which business of 
all descriptions is so steadily f into fewer and fewer hands, in which 
combinations are so powerful and individuals so powerless, as the United 
States. * * * We have yet to learn that there may be as little personal 
freedom under republican institutions as under monarchies, and that the 
best efforts of all citizens should be to Ra the oe aie from 
being a free country in name only.—Hugh McCullough, tary of Treas- 

under U. S. Grant. 
soon 4s an industry has attained the position where it can more than 
supply our home market and has to send its goods abroad where they com- 
pete with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either 
giving the foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own meoene, 
or that they are able to get along at home without zeny protection from for- 
7 mam poeerene, Jt is pos = that = - people — be made to 

¥ more than fore ‘or produc! our own .—Engineerin: 

ining ‘Toon 15, 1890. 9 


ere versy, Mr. C during the discussion here 
as to whether our manufacturers sold outside the United States cheaper than 
can believe the manufacturers, this: 


wo 
lause.] Does not that to the world that we have the coign of 
vantage tn this country in the line of those industries.—Hon. Ben. Butter 


I had an opportunity to take some stock in the combination ti 
ter Timow what inducements were ofered ane 
machinery in Russia and Australia and | other Wheat-growing owing countries ui 
offer any & ; the welahs oc rah of the assertion. ‘The first 
hi Whether 
or not, he will it tothe Republican party. I certain - 
of eaiy cata es te mower and rea trust will cost the Republican purrs 
hundreds of thousands of votes at next Presidential election unless it 
eS firm — seemees 3 and Seaots ta general.—Jeremiah Rusk, Har- 
And I know, Taoreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale of 
' American salt in Toronto, Canada, was a lower barre 
t was selling for on the New York side of the lake. Siesta wonee, 


same sal 

duced it, shipped it whatever hts, and transpor- 

tation were req a, and then sold vo our Canad lan on at a dollar 
t enables that thing to be _ 


more nearly to the tens foes 
trade, "vonee ee nearly able to compete with other nations 


; which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
Give me free ore and I Will sell pig iron in Liverpool and stee 

to London.—Maj. L. 8. Bent, president Bennsy ania - Sues = 

a -in-the-woo' - 

of the wool tariff of 1867, send: Domagtin wool mane gone down: in 

from time th tariff was enacted until to-day. 
— & section or line in the whole (McKinley) bill that will open a 
Bain J Tie bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork.—James G. 
~ eakigehs to Amasa: Artthou in heal brot And 
the beard with !the right hand to alan ee ie 
sword therewith 


that was in Joab’ 
ath cn” 8s hand. So he smote him 
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Joab McKinley is just now full of tender solicitude regarding the health of 
his friend Amasa, the American farmer, and he is fill the ears of that 
eines individual with fine stories of all he is going todo for him. 
Higher duties on hops, eggs, and beans are to be imposed upon consumers 
for “American protection,” but he does not observe Joab’s sharp sword 
ready to be thrust under his fifth rib in the shape of much higher duties 
on the farmer’s clothing, on blankets, carpets, felt hats; on linen fabrics; on 
china dishes and earthenware; on glass of all sorts; on knives, forks, spoons, 
and all kinds of cutlery; on kitchen utensils; on tin cups, dishes, and buck- 
ets; on tin cans for fruits, vegetables, and meats; large direct bounties from 
the National Treasury to Louisiana sugar planters to make their business 
profitable, but not a cent of bounty to Illinois growers of wheat, oats, or 
corn, when produced at a loss.—The Chicago Tribune, the great Republican 
organ of the Northwest. 

fe all know perfectly well that there are industries in this country in 
which the dividends have been enormous. 

Ican name upon my ten fingers men whose combined profits in the last 


ercate have exceeded those of all the agriculturists of any State in this 
nion. 

If the time is come when my countrymen, with equal opportunity, can not 
hold their own, being the most brilliant, the most progressive, the finest 


pooute in the world, then we had better retire from the field. [Applause.}— 
enjamin Butterworth, May 13, 1890. 

And when a gentleman stands — this floor and tells me that this high, 
this extraordinary high tariff is for the protection of the laboring man, I 
tell him that I do not understand how he can possibly substantiate such a 
theory.—John A, Logan, April 18, 1870. 

I will conclude my array of the opinions of distinguished men 
by adding to it the keystone to the arch; one of the grandest 
sentiments that ever fell from the lips of man, the pedestal upon 
which stands the goddess of human liberty: 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor and could never have existed, if labor had not first existed: Labor is 
the superior of capital and deserves much the higher consideration.—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

[Great applause. ] 

It is insisted by some of my warm personal friends, members 
of this House, representing agricultural districts, that the Wil- 
son bill is not preferable to the McKinley law; that this bill 
wipes out all the protection that the McKinley law conferred 
upon the farmers of the West. I can not, however, agree with 
them. The McKinley law outrageously protects a great many 
of the great manufacturers while it makes a show, or pretense, 
of protecting the farmer. I think that the quotations which I 
have furnished from great Republicans ought to be a conclusive 
answer to the suggestions of my friends. It is true that the 
McKinley law pretends to protect ape é and eggs, wool, pota- 
toes, and barley, also a number of articles which nobody pre- 
tends can avail the Kansas farmer, such as protection on horses, 
cattle, wheat, etc. And one can not help smiling when it is ser- 
iously urged that the McKinley law affords the Western farmer 
one particle of protection, unless, per chance, he lives in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Canadian line. 

How about eggs and chickens, asks my friend from Michigan. 
Well, here you appeal to my loyalty. It is mean to require a 
proud American hen accustomed to cackle to the rhythm of 

‘ Dixie ” and the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner ” to wear herself out 
competing with the bantams of Canada or the pauper hens of 
Europe; the contemplation of such a degradation, should compel 
tears to the eyes of orary loyal citizen. [Laughter.] 

Butin order to secure free lumber, free binding-twine, cheaper 
sugar and cheaper clothing, the hen must submit. [Renewed 
laughter.] 

y left hand neighbor, who can not tell a Southdown lamb 
from‘a Berkshire pig, wants to know whatof the sheep industry? 
In reply I want to protect the laborer first and let him protect 
the sheep. [Applause. There are more people to clothe in my 
district ‘ion there are sheep to protect, and if there were not the 
people are first to be considered, sothe sheep must compete with 
the foreign sheep in order that my people may buy clothing, 
blankets, and woolen goods as cheap as the foreigner can. 

What about potatoes, says my Dakota friend, Maj. PIcKLER. 
The foreign potato seldom eyes sunny Kansas, and when it does 
our potato crops have failed and we wanted it. Kansas has 
nothing to lose by putting potatoes on the free list. In fact, I 
am informed that we export more than we import, so the bal- 
ance of trade on potatoes is in our favor. 

BARLEY. 

We raise but little barley, and the McKinley law did not raise 
the price on what we did raise. Still, standing alone, I would 
vote to retain the tax on barley, because its importation is al- 
most exclusively for malt, and malt liquors, and as they are lux- 
uries, and the further fact that the consumer will have to pay 
the same price per drink for his liquors, I think the tax shvuld 
be retained. 

There is, according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
that State, greater distress, greater business disaster, greater 
want of employment, and a more disturbed condition than in 
any country on earth to-day, and this all exists in the State that 
has a larger share of protection than any other State in this 
Union that has had its minerals and laborers protected at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the States. Does not your present condition 
teach you, my Pennsylvania friend, the folly of trying to stand 
upon other people’s shoulders? Does it not show to you the in- 
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gocursty of o Susinens, an industry that must be maintained bya 
law giving it a special privilege? 

Let Pennsylvania stand up as the grand old Commonwealth 
that she was vears ago, let her say to the world, ‘‘We can 
tale care of ourselves. We caa stand on our merit. We ask 


no aid except fair and open competition.” When Pennsylvania 
does this, and not until then, will she fulfill the high destiny of 
which she is capable. 


When tlemen stand upon this floor, and day after day 
piead with us not to bring our laborers to the level of foreign 
upers, I am bound to think them honest, but I wish toremind 
en that protectionists in England zen ed and pleaded with 
free traders in England not to compel t. lish workingmen 
to compete with the ny of Bastern Europe and the half-fed 
Oe serek eects esition Seibind ateobaka trad 
ace e Pp ree trade, 
and her laborers are to-day paid more than double what they 
were before free trade was adopted in that country, and her 
——, more than doubled, and her wealth quadrupled. 
hy all these croakings of evil to come? Why these he- 
sies of new Babylonian woes? There is no history that justifies 
it, there is not a sol example to be cited. e volumes of 
searched in vain for one page of proof 


is ent. 

doa and his prophets seem to have wholly overlooked pro- 
tection. Se ——- to — I have ar sub- 
scribed as urest, grandest proclaimed in any 
age or by any au orlty, teaches equality canal rights, justice 
among men, and love of thy neighbor as thyself. 

If the calamity how in the 
were boiled down and concentrated into one howler, 
and that calamity howler was run by the highest 


trical engine to his howling would not equal in inten- 
sity ra the howl of my eloquent friend from Pennsyl- 

" who by his description of the situation in 
Pennsylvania up men’s souls and would cause sensitive 
women to faint. hter and lause. } 


her own error, 
She is the vietim of her own folly, and has no right to com- 
plain of Kansas or Nebraska or any Western State they 


3 
| 
t 
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i 
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You stood selfish and too, gentlemen 
aan, Hout head. Seem saeeheitaeste toon tian yee 
voted down the people’s money, in of a born 
with this Government, And now you come to us and say, “It 

true you submitted the question, and having fallen 
into the habit of su therefore we insist that you submit 
to our further demand of New England and Pennsyl- 


taking possession and shoving his masterout. Soitis with thes, 
_ manufacturers, these cormorants; they are camp-followers: 
ey come after the country has been made, settled, conquereq’ 
and then they demand that the victory of the pioneers, tho home. 
makers, be surrendered to them, and that they shal! po 
treated as favored guests, without hardships and without risks. 
and that all this shall be done in the name of protecting A mop)’ 
ean labor. The American laborer opened this vast country {o 
settlement, civilized it, and he is the man who should be jyo. 
tected instead of being taxed and robbed to support the nonupro. 
ducer; he and his children should be protected above all othe, 
© by having opened up to them the absolute and ung ualisjog 
right to trade with whom and where they please; and no may 
or parcel of men can justify the hedging about with forms of jaw 
the rightof these men to buy at will or exchange their prod 
for the wares of the world. 

We are told Cleveland’s announced policy of opposing protec- 
tion and demanding tariff reform has annihilated all the good 
that oe legislation has done the country; that tho 
mighty Moses of protection, McKinley, who has put the crown. 
ing arch upon the temple of protection, though a god in Ohio, 


has no power, even with his magic wand, to stay the crumbling 
of his mighty Gibraltar, of taxing the American people to build 
up afew monopolies. What better evidence do intelligent minds 


want of the weakness of a superstructure than the fact that it 
fails and falls before the first adverse wind. What, my fellow- 
countrymen, would you think of a fortress that had been builded 
at the expense of a great nation’s best energies, at the cost of 
millions to the producers of a nation, which crumbled 
al the mere threatof an enemy to attackit? Yet, this is the pre- 
cise condition of the great fortress of protection commanded by 
Moses McKinley. [Laughter and — | 

ey a gn of Cleveland in field with a spyglass in 
his has caused, according to ublican authority, asur- 
render of the fort of pro on t at so much cost [ap- 
, and the retirement of its Moses to the villag 


i 


@ of Colum- 

© protected indastrics will submit to having srough fa! fre! 

su to enough fat fried 

out of them in 96, their Moses may come upout of the Ohio bul- 

rushes and attempt to rebuild the fickle fortress that fell under 
the evil glance of Grover’s eye. [Great laughter.] 

The most enthusiastic supporter of Cleveland has never up 
to date claimed for him the wonderful power which his Re- 
publican detractors are now unconsciously a him. 

A —— which can not stand an adverse criticism, that 
are before a peaceable and fair ballot, is weak indeed, too 

to , too weak to 


i 


for, pro’ and the party whose 
only excuse for existence is the support of such a -_ ought 
to surrender, to die in decency and in silence. 
Such a party, however greatitmay have been in the past, !1as out- 


lived its days of usefulness, and must give way to a new order of 
things, a broader and more inte t purpose. The party of 
the future is the party that stands by the common people, that 
releases labor from bonds, that taxes property for the legitimate 
the sue 5 ea: toe for no other purpose, and 

gives the necessities of life to t le as free from 
taxation as the water theydrink and the air they breathe [ap 
eer that furnishes money honest alike to debtor and creditor 
rect to the people without the agencies of grasping corpora- 
keep general seloan ahanieien tially the same 

thatecrushes all speculative combines, in articles 
; req corporations protected and 
aoe thiscountry to deal justly with every 


| 


| 


z 
u 
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citizen, though the leas tand tof mankind [great 
sogieennly Sash Gementn absolute in elections, and atthe 
hands of public servants; that all those who pre- 
fer monarchy to democracy, who bondholders and 
an effete aristocracy to American producers and laborers. 4)" 

I to submit upon this branch of the question, th 


while 
Bi.aim, showing more pathos and c from New ae shire, Mr. 
Bair, showing more and culture than ry wails, 
but at the same time ness. I find it in a journal devoie! 
to protection, and I am astonished that the editor of that p»:' 
ve been foolish enough to it. But here it's. 
It speaks for itself, and fully motive for protection: 


—_ 


: i exposes 
the desire to hold on to the advantage gained. It will also °* 


why so many Congressmen are receiving letters and pot 
opposing the Wilson bill. 
LETTER TO THE WORKING PEOPLE. te 
THE INDUSTRIES OF THE NORTH DRUIGERATELY ASSAILED—ANINUS 0F 7H 
BILL. 


WILSON 
‘The following letter from Hon. Henny W. BLArR, M. C., from te Seco" 
of New Hampshire, appears in the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror s04 
: REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, Dd. C., December 13, 1 a 
; indicates the passage of a most destruc 
free-trade tariff bill (however contradictory the expression may be) that 
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well be contrived, and the consequent permanent prostration of the 


and means of ye of all our people. ca 
eo. the Government are full of the idea that 
ae ew Eee will scatter manufac % 


of 
of New England 
skilled labor in all occupations to other parts of the country. 
that if can broak aa wa. the plants, the factories, capital = shy ate 
hed in our part of the country by the operation of > 
tariff until 1897 or 1898, that when the ona to _——— 
again —— will locate in the South and West, w. the raw ma 


a 


tion of the country out in the cold en’ ; 
ia ih wosen out through the wecan out me pro- 
it will then be the lawoftheland. Evenift next House 


use -— 
ublican the law can not be repealed so long as Mr. Clevelan 
E eat eee a now tariff could not be enacted and put in operation . _ 
than one year after the next Administration mn oO = 
Go. ernment, March 4, 1897, Thus you see that this there A: 
be five years of stagnation and ruin before us. What that means to New 
Ham and New England, with the that labor and capital 
would be d and seattered meanwhile so as never to be th- 
together as now, it requires no effort of the imagination to conceive. 
This great emergency involves and controls the 


sperity and happiness 
of New England for years, and I believe for ages come. All parties and 
classes should disappear in one united 


f 


and patriotic effort to save the indus- 


tries which are their only means of existence. 
i wots tk to you because you ssene closely identified with the great 
masses of our city and Stateandcountry. Will you not call a meet- 


and let 


peop this before them, 
acaeen and ‘anorganization of effort 


la 
aie sonae vs ot tho terrible consequences of the enactment of this 
proposed anti-tarit measure home to the of the country. There 
not a moment to be lost. The whole country must be aroused; nothing 
buta 


of the will do any good. Farmersare hurt by 
this worse = cag omer ot cae pose, nak every agricultural 
organization in New England should make felt. : 


What nonsense, thrown in to catch “ ee No farmer 
of ordinary intelligence can be fooled by such swill. 
Petitions and remonstrances addressed to Congress and resolutions of 


tings are of the utmost importance. 
Pap ke pee of this bill is to be on ted there must be immediate ac- 


tion by people pe vam te ny else will arrest. the knife that is 
aimed heart of our indus’ 
A ahty movement of the people will do it, for such a manifestation will 
the loss of tical , the that will the cruel 
and selfish of those through this for the destruc 
an 


; d unor. ; 
tion of our homes and our ci aes = ganised. 


—— mechanical, and operative, occupa’ 
make society, should act for all are equally threatened 
with B..- for many years to come, aT ob this blow fall oud our generation 
“ahis batto s for the life of New England. 
ae HENRY W. BLAIR. 
J. P. MULLEN, Esq., Manchester, N. 2. 
If this is not a New England wail, them I do not understand 
m -of that term.. It will be remembered that Hon. 
HENRY W. is an ex-Senator and Member of this House, 
and one of the most cultured. men in the United States, 
and I believe as fair and & protectionist as can be found 
in this or any other country. He winds se laintive wail 
with the words, “ This battle is for the life of New England. 
Truly and anxi your,, Henry W. BLAIR.” 
mainta‘iaed in this. country the backbone 


Sou 
This (the Wilson bill) is not satisfactory to the people [ 
aan because it takes the tariff off of lead and coal, inky 
of any consequence produced in the State of Kansas 
that protection would in any way benefit. Our zinc market is 
very caie tee ee of a sp — 

country, conseq t on. . cs 
glitters and ciploen soak he d om lenk wanid help the 
ple of my district, and if ~— es to be. protected, 

no 


ere is no reason why this sh : 
comes I shall offer ans to this i when the: time 


| 


afforded the. "steel 
woolen, a came nema this we have ae 
ae eh wantfree added to free binding-twine 
and they should i ’ 
board aie 2 no more skill to plane a 


are growing much . Therefore, to place 
ae We demand and we have a right to it, and 


man 
mands allowed us. cansay that we ought not to have these 


Tt is competition that brings d t It is 
pendent intailigence thet dovelops sation and malcas i eae 
to hear gentlemen lite, Me. WALKER of 


con: upon. this seoteetie 
been the creator of most of the advanced valuable feeoeg nnn 


~~ 
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the face of the old adage that is accepted and believed to be true 
by ail the intelligent peuple of the world that “‘ necassity is the 
mother of invention.” ase and comfort have never yet in 
any age produced one solitary invention that has been valuable 
to mankind. The inventors of the world have invariably been 
those who are compelled to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Who ever heard of a banker, or a bondholder, or a 


railroad president, or acorporation attorney, or a popular pulpit 
orator, or a millionaire becoming an inventor? [Applause. ] 

It is true that men being engaged in a particular line have 
brought forward inventions, have grown rich from those inven- 
tions, and stil) continue to work at them because they have con- 
tracted ‘industrious habits and a love for their pet theories, 
The way to foster inventions is to bring the particular line of 


industry into sharp competition, and there is where brain sup- 
plements muscle and the two combined work out victory. I 
challenge any gentleman here or elsewhere to point out to me 
or to the world a solitary invention which can be either directly 
or indireetly credited to protection. ; 

Gentlemen from Pennsylvania warmly and honestly defend 
Pennsylvania’s protective theory, and tell us how the State of 
Pennsylvania has thrived under it; but they fail to tell us what 
is more important to the country, that the protection which has 
enriched Pennsylvania has been drawn from the laboring peo- 
= of the Mississippi Valley and the West. Pennsylvania was 

alessed by the Almighty with extensive coal deposits, both bitum- 

inous and anthracite; alsoiron. Notsatisfied with what the Lord 
has given them, they now insist that Congress shall supplement 
God, andenable them to charge more for what God has given them 
than they otherwise would be able todo. In other words, they 
say, ‘‘ You must protect the iron which the Almighty has given 
us against the iron which the Almighty gave others, so that he 
who actually raises by his own labor farm products in the United 
States, or produces articles by his own hands, must trade with 
us or pay a fine in the way of duty to the Government.” 

These people who have grown ricli and secured a large num- 
ber of dependents, who are subject to the will of the pampered 
monopolists, remind me of a. hog, having grown fat at the pub- 
lic expense, a impoverishment of unprotectedlabor. They 
squeal if the Government in the slightest degree pushes them to 
one side so that the lean and starved can have ever so slight a 
drinkat the free, open market trough. (Langhter and applause. | 

The Declaration of Independence declares, ‘all men are born 
free. and equal;” and in this one sentence we have the genius of 
all liberty, all justice, all humanity, of just government. 

The moment you support one industry by taxing all others or 
surround the genius of trade, industry, or laber with legal nets 
and bonds, that moment you do violence to that Declaration. 
You enrich one man’s patch of ground or business by removing 
the soil from his neighbor’s patch by restricting all of his neigh- 
bor’s business, and when a man attempts to justify himself b 
saying that he proposes to make the foreigner pay the tax, 
care not how high he may be in authority or in the estimation of 
the American people, that man is a hypocrite or a monomaniac. 

Why have we to-day one million of men out of employment in 
the great manufacturing districts? Why out of employment, 
because of fear of tariff reduction as claimed by Government 
pets? No, Mr. Chairman, the claim is absolutely false, and all 
who make it know it to be false. The claim is put forth to fool 
the ordinary voter, so as to inveigle him into holding up his 
hands while he.is robbed by the greedy recipient of the special 
favors granted by the law. 

Protection is the hot-house wherein is bred and forced the nox- 
ious weeds, monopoiy,combines, trusts, stock gambling, and vi- 
cious classes, each and all of which are unrepublican, undemo- 
cratic, unjust, un-American, and a thousand times more dangerous 
to the liberty of our people than all the anarchists and socialists 
in the world. Anarchistsand socialists are never found except 
where classes preceded them. 

No, sir; it is protection, undue forcing, that now causes en- 
forced idleness and widespread distress. Our factories are too 
large} we have too many people crowded into our cities, towns, 
and villages who, from the very nature of their employment, are 
dependent upon the good faith and manhood of their employ- 
ers, always a dangerous condition, and one that necessarily cre- 
ates the relation of master and servant, which is rapidly on the 
increase in the United States. 

A few wealthy men and heads of corporations can, and not only 
can But do, and are constantly combining to force and control leg- 
islation in their interests, inorder todo thisare shutting down 
their mills by agreement, and are now traveling in Europe, some of 
them. with their wives and some of them with other men’s wives, 
spending millions of dollars in the aggregate which they have 
stolen from American toilers—aye, sir, stolen. True, the theft 
has been accomplished through iniquitous laws, butnone the less 
a theft;a theft which hascost many thousands their homes, their 
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family relations, and sent them tramps upon life’s highway, made 
criminals of other thousands, and the moment this Government 
poses to cut down their stealings and compel them to stay at 
ooo and go to work and live honest and virtuous lives, they at 
once cry out ‘Ruin to the country!” ‘‘To the American work- 
ingman!” ‘‘ Competition with foreign pauper labor!” which they 
so much admire that they go to Europe so they can pi it and 
ive tone to their snob _——s and aristocratic pride, born of 
ll-gotten gold, not of blood, not of goodness or greatness of soul, 
but of sordid avarice. 

When your pompous, protected manufacturer and monopolist 
stays at home, spends his money in America, toils with his 
hands and brains for the good of humanity, and requires his 
children to labor with their hands and heads and recognizes 
the eam laborer as his equal before the law, who can not be 
discharged, disgraced, have his wages reduced, and the wage- 
earner and family is‘ not dependent on the whims or will of 
his employer, but can only be discharged or have his wages re- 
duced by a justtribunal; when the law shall make it a felony for 
the employer to command the vote, either directly or indirectly, 
of the workingmen who are under him, then, and not until then, 
am I ready to listen to these le d leeches. I know that 
there are so many of them and that they have grown so vigor- 
ous that the task of Sete from the body politic is infi- 
nitely greater than that of Hercules’s ‘‘Augean-stable contract,” 
or even of all his twelve tasks, for these protected industries are 
more remarkable than the great hydra of Lenz. Cut off one 
head and ten heads grow in the piace. 

The method of ng revenues by duties on imports, or in- 
ternal duties, is all wrong and necessarily leads to corruption. 

The public conscience can not be aroused as long as it is un- 
conscious of how it pays the expenses of the Government. The 
pore do not hold their servants to so strict an account while 

ey are not informed of just how much each of them pay, but 
let every man know he should know just how much he 
pays—and a thousand and one useless barnacles now fastened 
upon the public crib would be shaken loose,and men would look 
in every direction for breakers before they would vote away 
— moneys. ery one who paid taxes for the support of 

he Government would do so from patriotic motives, and then 
there would be a just and fair account. They would then un- 
derstand when they were paying bounties, who were paying 
them, and the revenues of the country would be raised by a pro- 
cess which would be understood by every citizen, and the bil- 
lion of dollars thatis now raisedevery year andactually paid into 
the Treasury of the United States out of the of the 
wor would be by those who had the property of 
the United States, and would have a constant tendency, thy 
in character, to prevent the accumulation of immense fortunes. 

As we now t revenues and taxes for the maintenance of 
the Government, the man who is the head of a family of eight 
persons actually annually for the support of the Govern- 
ment $8.50 per capitafor each of the membersof his family. He 
does not understand now that he is paying this, and that he is 
paying much more than that to the monopolists ever. 

, pro three times as much, and if he did understand it 
e would not stand it. Not only that, but he actually pays as 
much in rtion to the size of his family toward the main- 
tenance of this Government as the millionaire does, which ever 
man and woman of the most o intelligence in the Uni 
States knows to be unfair, and no amount of sophistry can evade 


* —— Saou I wish to h d d charge 
0 on. ere and now, and ¢ 
nobbiy With seaponatediiiy tert upeelf tm the declaration, thet 


when the time comes, if come it in this country, when the 
protected industries can combine together, and do combine to 
run this Government, or the party which is in power, to suit 
will be redu to the 
ition of a serf, and will be compelled to dco just exactly what 
; masters fo of him to ay Ey oo of ree Ro rae 
ischarged ome broken u ‘am rown out u e 
cold charities of the world, an it he dare but mutter he will be 
shot down like a dog; if a citizen dares to raise his voice in de- 
fense of thie credeet laborer he will be tied up by his thumbs 
until he suffers untold horrors, and enters the portico of death. 
Furthermore, let me say that if you are serious in your desire 
to protect American labor against foreign pauper labor, amend 
our immigration laws at once, and make it impossible for the for- 
eign pauper lavorer, that you are so much afraid of, to come into 
ouents save our land, our workshops, our mines, and all 
the spl resources of our country for the le that we have 
herenow. Spend the $80,000,000 in gold which is being expended 
annually by our American nabobs in Europe and abroad at home, 
every dollar of which is wrung from honest toilers, and not one 
dollar of which brings the Arc:ican people any return, either 
in money, manners, or morals. 
It is not my purpose to defend the President of the United 





States, but when it is charged, as it is openly in'the nows 
and by orators, that his eéllay, or the soliey of the Democeans 
who favor free trade, has brought about the present condition of 
affairs, there is no answer to that but the plain, simple assertion 
that there is not one particle of truth in the claim, and there 
are no facts whatever upon which to sustain it. McKinleyisi, 
has been weighed and found wae It will take years ang 

ears of wise administration to retire its effects. The same tariff 

ws exist on the statutes, the same financial methods exist a¢ 
the White House which existed when Mr. Harrison was Presi. 
dent. The oven that the President’s theories have seiyoq 
the country into this present —e is as absurd as to charge 
him with bringing about the eclipses of the sun. His theories 
were known six years ago. The American people understood 
pad ere when they elected him President of the United 

8. : 

There has been no change in his theories with respect to tho 
tariff thatI know of, and itsagitation has not been the cause of the 
present depression. It is simply an excuse brought forward by 
the Republicans at this time, and has about as much consis{- 
ency in it as the excuse rendered by the boy whose mother op- 
posed his going swimming on Sunday, but without regard to the 
admonitions of his mother, had one Sunday morning been bath- 
ing with the other boys in the river, and on his return home was 
charged by his mother with having disobeyed her injunction. 
This he — denied, and when his attention was called to the 
fact that his shirt was wrong side out, he excused himself by 
saying that he supposed he must have done it crawling through 
the fence. 

It was the only excuse that the boy could think of at the time; 
and our Republicar friends being confronted with the unfor- 
tunate condition of the country, wrought by protection and 
their wicked financial policy, say that the trouble must have 
been caused by the election of Mr. Cleveland on a free-trade 
platform, in the face of the fact that England is the most pros- 
perous nation in Europe and the Old World, with a free-trade 
policy of fifty years’ standing. 

No, gentlemen, march up like good little boys and tell the 
truth and shame the devil by saying that it was the work of 
_— financial — and your absurd pzotection and contrac- 

ion which has brought the country, with all its grand resources, 
to the verge of financial bankruptcy. 

The very able gentleman from New York, Mr. PAYNE, in his 
discussion of this question last Friday, called attention to the 
fact that a number of gentlemen who had studied the question 
had become converted from free-trade ideas to protection theo- 
ries, and he follows his assertion up by naming several; but in 
every instance, as far as my knowledge extends, the parties 
named are either directly or indirectly engaged in a manufac- 
ture that they want protected. Many of them have become en- 

ed in these protected manufactories within the last few years. 


e does not cite an instance of a practical farmer, carpenter, 
cabinet-maker, joiner, blacksmith, railroad employé, lawyer, 
minister, seamstress, or wasberwoman, or laborers in any indus- 
try not protected, who have been converted, and I assume from 


the great resource of the gentleman on the other side, that had 
any = instance been found he would have cited it with tri- 
umph. 

It is —, to convert a man to any theory when you can show 
him that it puts money in his pocket, but it is not so easy to 
convert a man whois half-way intelligent, whose pocket is rifled. 
In other words, it makes a great difference as to whose ox is 


gored. 

It is said by those who have familiarized themselves with the 
habits of the lion, that when he once becomes what is known as 
a man-eater, his disposition to slaughter men, women, and chil- 
dren ends only with death. And so itis with these protected 
industries. en once they have tasted the sweets of protec: 
tion which enriched them at the expense of the great majorly, 
their disposition to cling to protection, like that of the ion, 
only ends with life. [Applause. 

ere is an ancient legend that somewhere in the Caucasus 
Mountains thereisacrater or pit,no bottom to which hasever bect 
discovered; that things dropped into this crater can be he ird to 
strike the walls, and the sound grows fainter and fainter until 
lost. And so it is with protection. It isa bottomless pit. The 
doctrine once established, it becomes more and more difficult to 
sound the bottom of it. In fact, no one dares tu predict that 
there isan end of it; that it will not grow more and more oppre> 
sive as the years go by; that one industry, joining hands with 
another, will not absolutely tax thefarm interests of this cov. 
try to the last possible farthing. There are plenty of million 
aires in the protected districts, and although the farm interes' 
of this country outnumber all combined protected industries, 
yet thera is not a millionaire to be found in the United States 
who has become so by farming. 

When a farmer goes to his fleld to work, he goes in shoes that 
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that 
rotected, wears pantaloons that are protected, a hat th 
fs protected, a shirt that is protected; the lumber he uses - — 
his fence is protected, the nails are protected; the = e ae 
is protected, his harness is protected; in fact, everything a : 
him that he has been compelled to buy for the ene e nes 
ing on his farmingjinterests is protectt. and the only thing = 
is not protected is the corn which he plants in the ee 
the y that the Almighty gave . These sett te thelr 
protection would make that pay duty if they hae thea 
power to do so. In fact they would make him phen oe ys oo 
air that he breathes if they could only get the Almighty toe 
into a combine with them. [Laughter and Soe] on 

Before I conclude I want to say to the laboring men o . ce 
country if you want protection, manhood an oe = 
protection, stand up for that —s which proposes to p — y S 
on an equal level before the law; that gives. you the right : 
trade and labor with the world; that proposes to e the 
property of this country pay the burdens of keeping up the Gov- 
ernment; that proposes to see to it that immense fortunes -~ 
not made to be expended abroad out of the results of your labor 
while you are starved at home; that 0 ge to place - aes 
your power to buy the necessities of life without the - 0 
any tax or protection whatever; and let me call your attention, 
laboring men of the United States, to the fact that the men who 
are standing here and so eloquently and so earnestly defending 
protection are ridiculing and denounc an income tax, when 
every one of them knows, as well ashe knows who puts up his 
compaignfunds for him, that an income tax will not toucha hair 
upon the head of a laboring man in the United States. [Great 
applet.) INCOME TAX, 

Under our Constitution an income tax is the only method that 
can now be adopted by which the property of the United States, 
that which is able to pay the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment, can constitutionally be leviedupon. Therefore an income 
tax is the fairest method that can be adopted until the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is changed. I donot concur in the 
proposition that the fairest income tax is a tax wace vg goed 
tions, because, as has been suggested, quite a sprinkling of the 
common people of the United States have stock in corporations; 
in some cases all a great many of them possess is invested in 
corporations, but a tax upon incomes of $4,000 or more, which 
to be fair should be graduated, will fall directly _ the people 
veo able to bear the burdens and not suffer for bread and 
clothing. 

One at the serious objections to the bill under consideration 
is its failure to provide for a sufficient income to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government. That can easily be done by 
eat bill a os for an income tax, and it has 
been pu ed abroad that the Democratic majority —— to 
bring forward such a measure, and if the measure is brought 
forward even as proposed, “3 per cent on all incomes over 
$4,000,” while that is not the method of levying an income tax 
demanded by the People’s party, I shall support the measure 
with —— because it isa step in the right direction, because 
it relieves from taxation very largely the necessities consumed 
- the poor and struggling masses and places at least a portion 
of the burdensupon superfluity. The party thatI have the honor 
to partly es this floor is not only in favor of an in- 
come tax, but de that it shall be graduated, and it must be 
— to every fair-minded man, on careful consideration, 
that the graduated plan is the just one. Some complaint has 
been e that the limit of $4,000is too low. I take issue, how- 
re jf ye —< ‘ 

ve that incomes of over $4,000 should be taxed. The 
rincipal argument against ong | the minimum at $5,000 
the fact that Congressmen and Senators whose salaries are 
fixed at $5,000 would, by fixing the exemption at $5,000, esca: 
taxation. That, however, is not an answer to the argument i. 
favor of a graduated tax. Commencing at $4,000 I favor taxing 
all incomes between that and $10,000 at 1 percent. All incomes 
of over $10,000 and less than $25,000 at 2 per cent, over $25,000 
and less than $50,000 at 3 per cent, all over $50,000 and less 
_ $100,000 at 4 per cent, all over $100,000 at 5 per cent. The 
rate of taxation should undoubtedly be increased as the incomes 
ap larger. The principle upon which an income tax is founded 
that superfluous wealth, instead of the necessities of life, shall 
pay the taxes necessary to support the Govenrment. A consid- 
erable tax on small incomes invades the homes of the middle 
classes, not infrequently debarring them from healthy necessa- 
ries and comforts, while a heavier tax on t incomes takes 
from those who are receiving them nothing but luxury and ex- 


tra and tends to prevent dangerous accumulation of 
weal A ive ratio of taxation on incomes has always 
had the su of the wisest and most honorable statesmen 


wherever the question has come under censideration. An equal 
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rate of taxation on small incomes with large ones can not be 
defended on principle, for the reason that a man earning an in- 
come of, say, $10,000 per annum may be receiving that income 
as a result of his own industry and exertion and there might 
be, and in such cases frequently would be, many persons de- 
pending upon him for a living, aside from the further proposi- 
tion that as his children grew up it would be unfair for the 
Government to take away from hea by taxation the ability 
to start them in business, so that they in turn might by their 
exertions earn a comfortable living, and the same argument 
holds true with a lessening degree of force as to incomes of less 
than $25,000. 

On the other hand, I assume that no man by his own industry 
and exertion can honestly earn an annual income fora long period 
of years of over $25,000, and the rule is in nearly all cases, sofar 
as my knowledge extends of persons in the United States receiv- 
ing incomes of over $25,000, that their incomes’come to them with- 
out exertion on their part or through some unfair and vicious 
system, where special privileges have been obtained either by 
legislation, combines, or speculations, where multitudes have been 
overreached, and the products of their labor been gathered in by 
the few. The families of such frequently spend much of their 
time and money abroad living in idle indulgence while their 
property, the foundation of their incomes, is not only receiving 
protection at the hands of thisGovernment, but the income itself 
smells of oppression, misery, and want. [Applause.] 

The taxing of such incomes heavily canin no way detract from 
the comfort or health of their possessors; and the very fact that 
they are receiving a larger measure of the wine of the general 
prosperity of the country makes it but fair that they should con- 
tribute more to its support. 

This method lays the burdens on those possessing the ability 
to pay, and compels those who reap the largest harvests under 
the sunshine of our generous institutions to give more of that 
harvest for the common good. I know that many wealthy men 
are generous and charitable, and for such I have none but the 
kindest words. On the other hand, the majority of the very 
wealthy are haughty, overbearing, autocratic, mean, and it is 
that class in particular that the income tax is designed to reach. 
Some of the wee!thiest men in the United States are ee y 
escaping taxation and contributing not a dollar to the support 
of the Government, and while crying out for protection for the 
industry that has made them rich they are buying their cloth- 
ing and the clothing of their families in the free-trade markets 
of England made by the pauper hands that they declaim against. 
[Laughter and applause. 

An income tax is not a new thing. When Sir Robert Peel was 
at the head of the British ministry in 1842 he obtained from 
Parliament the concession of an income tax for three years to 
supply a temporary deficiency in the revenues which thenexisted. 

n 1845 when the income tax was about to expire by limitation, 
Sir Robert had made up his mind that it was a just tax, and 
though a protectionist at that time he believed it to be more 
fair than a custom tax. Therefore, what he had secured from 
Parliament in 1842 as an expedient he kept in 1845 on principle. 

In the discussion in the British Parliament in 1845-46 Lord 
John Russell attacked the income tax, although Russell was at 
that time a free trader, and Sir Robert Peel, then prime minis- 
ter, was a protectionist. In the course of the debate Sir Robert 
Peel thanked Russell for his announcement that he shouid vote 
for it although he believed it to be wrong, and further remarked 
that perhaps the noble lord felt that he might be prime minis- 
ter himself in a few years, and when that occurred the £5,000,- 
000 then derived from the income tax would be a grateful sum 
to deal with. And soit transpired. Twoyears later Lord John 
Russell became prime minister and found the income tax a most 
agreeable thing to deal with. : 

The newspapers have been quoting Gladstone as saying that 
an income tax was a most unjust method of raising revenue, but 
in the face of these quotations Gladstone has been prime minis- 
ter of England several times and is at the head of the govern- 
ment now, and yet has never brought forward any measure hav- 
ing for its purpose the repeal of the law providing for the tax. 

I have information which I believe to be entirely trustworthy 
that an income tax of 2 per cent on all incomes in the United 
States, over $4,000, notwithstanding the many efforts to avoid 
its payment, would produce at least seventy millions annually, 
and the tax graduated as I have 2 would produce a rev- 
enue of ninety millions annually. |Applause.] 

I can not close this discussion without briefly referring to a 
few of the special reasons urged in favor of the McKinley law. 

Among others it is urged that a great many of our extensive 
manufacturers must close, thus awe thousands of people 

in 





out of employment. If I believed these cl to be true, I would 
violate a principle rather than cause suffering. But I do not be- 
lieve them to be true. As I have already ed attention, Eng- 
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iron and.steel goods particularly railroad bars, I take pleasure in 
ques from om JOHNSON, 
floor a few days ago, and who is 
eclreee ne See een e e ee 
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and hurt labor abolishing tarift 


taxes too 

uickly and too completely, I deny. You will | mono; and hurt 
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noblemen, Bill Jones was one of the men who stood side by side with us ;, 

the after the Johnstown flood, and he helped in that y hen 
SstuoglsHrsishd tifindad” Tiaiuets Goneseranniaes 
(Laughter and applause. — 

The American people, and particularly those intereste, ;, 
farming and mining, demand cheap transportation. In or.) +, 
have die transportation we must cheapen the costof bui!qi; 
and maintaining railroads, and there can be no question but 
the Wilson bill will reduce the price of steel rails at least $7.) 
ton, which maxes a |great difference in the cost to the coun:, 
of railroad tracks. dT believe that what Tom JoHNSoN say. 
about the manufacture of steel rails is substantially truco as jg 
each and every oneofourextensive manufactures. I belicye tha: 
the committee has honestly —— todoright. It has not been 
fair to the West.and South, butin order to secure the support of 
their bill it has probably been necessary to tickle the palms o 
= from tle Eastern and Middle States by favorins th 

terests they represent more than the interests of the Sout) 
and West. 

I do not believe that this bill is going to relieve the distress 
of the country to the extent hoped for. I wish it would, but the 
distressed condition that we ourselves in is much deeper 
than the tariff question, in my judgment. It is the result of an 
erroneous financial policy more than any other one cause. There 
is not money enough in the country to give employment to our 

6 or to fair prices for their products. The great mass 
of the American people are out of money to-day, and it is useless 
to deny it. When the — of all kinds of products go dow: 
owing to the searcity of money it is absolutely certain that labor 
will seek in vain for employment. The reason that the mills 
and factories are stopped is because of the want of consumers. 
You can not have a market at home or abroad unless you can 
find people with sufficient money to buy your products. 

The great mass of consumers, of those who furnish the real 
market, are the wage-earners in every department of life. 
When prices go down, as I have already stated, necessarily 

are thrown. out of employment.and the demand for 
products cease. No bill or proclamation will or can stop con. 
a there is ability to buy. There is so little money 
in among the people of the United States to-day that 
the ability to is almost annihilated, and this condition has 
| your your factories, your trade, your travel, and 

has caused want like a gaunt specter, to haunt your citics. 

Open up our silver a coin all the seigniorage in the Treas- 
ury, coin all the silver that can be brought to the mints, let the 

ee United poe pean eererement at 
ash proposes to loo r r re rst and that 
it proposes to furnish them plenty of money with the American 
eagle stamped _ x it, with which to pay their debts, furnish 
employment to idle hands, and prosperity will again dawn 
our country and sit “‘ roseate hued ” on every mountain and 

in the land. agen.) 

Let there be no tall of issuing bonds, which only prolongs tie 
misery and. deepens the wrong. There is no necessity of our 
failing to fulffll.our contract with our ereditors while we are 


compel every bondholder in and in the United States, 
to wait a year before I would permit an orphan in all this broad 
land “a to bed hungry for evenasingle night. (Great ap- 
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SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 10, 1894. 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
ote Meeee wae ceaiaeration the bill =. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COOMBS said: * 5 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before the House is = a 
on of our 


g which American industries have 


ces. Ithas been my good fortune, dur- 
made their greatestadvan oan y , 


industries of the 
coun and at the same time enabled me to 
tive aiatinn with their competitors in foreign countries, for I 
have been engaged during that period in introducing the prod- 
uctsef our factories into foreign markets as against the products 


of competitors in Europe. 
Ra a phere 
their present commanding postion. And whatever experience 
I have I freely -ocend —— of this Pees vam Ge 
honest used in determining w requi 
ncaa trace g forthe count , 
dismiss our 8 8 
> wabdhwords, mn emerer 
them, among 
further assist our indus- 


industry; would have given 

sevauntiee Gere iat taieemian Gene 

them in a ra irit; and that we desired nothing but 
. However, it was determined 

matter was referred to 


That it is full of errors can not be doubted certainly, will 
not be denied by the who have it. 

The chairman of committee has not disguised the fact 
ee upon which 
were was 

lige fo ant, wee meceet dy in most 


Comeee ars Sent eenieneng Ramactves 
Wir ceeedgly loon inners af pack va 


to be decided in such 
away, but it speaks 
for the vitality of our industries that they are not om 
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conditions, inhabited by a race analogous to eur own, they aro 
doubtless our most dangerous =e. both in agricultural 
and manufactured senha for they can more easily deliver 
into the heart of our countryeverything that they make or raise 
than any other people with whom we have to contend. With 
their 5,000,000 inhabitants they have suffered the great dis- 
advantageof not having so large a home marketas we, and have 
therefore not been enabled to extend their manufactures, to 
employ such large plants of machinery, norto manufacture upon 
the scale which we have done, with our 65,000,000 people. There 
has been a consequent stagnation of their business, and agradual 
transfer of it to this country, which has acted as a sponge, ab- 
sorbing all that was best of her inhabitants and industries. 

This bill gives her nearly the full benefit of these advantages 
of ours, admitting not only her raw materials, but also many of 
her manufactured products, with nocorresponding advantage to 
ourselves. This can only result in giving new life to her fac- 
tories and farms, to the serious injury of our producers, and in 
delaying the day when she will naturally be absorbed into our 
own country—when one nation, one people, under one govern- 
ment will occupy the continent from the Gulf tothe North Poie. 
The interests are so delicate, involving our agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and transportation interests, that they should never 
have been meddled with in the crude way in which they aro 
handled in this bill. They are subjects to be dealt with by the 
Department of State, with great deliberation. When the vari- 
ous schedules are discussed before the House I shall have more 
to say upon this subject. 





SUGAR BOUNTY. 

Another item which I object to is that in which the bounty 
on sugar manufactured in this country, arranged for in the Mc- 
Kinley bill, is continued, providing, however, for its gradual 
elimination. Itis something so foreign to the ideas of Demo- 
cratic doctrine that it is incredible that the committee could 
have entertained for a moment the idea of retaining it. It is 
surprising that they did not immediately decree its abolition. 
It will doubtless be argued by them that itis not alaw proposed 
by themselves, but found upon the statute books, and that they 
have shown their proval of it by the manner in which they 
have treated it. But, after all,any recognition of it is a surren- 
der of the principle for which Democracy has so long contended. 
It can not be ealled arevenue measure, for itis one for the spend- 
ing of the revenue. If it came before the House at all it should 
have come from the Committee on Appropriations, and should 
have been called “‘ A bil) to sustain one industry at the expense 
of other industries.” 

The experience of Governmentinthe fisheries bounties, which 
engaged so much of its attention during the earlier years of its 
existence, could have been studied to advantage. It would have 
been found to be a history full of fraud, corruption, and impu- 
dent assumption. The fisheries languished untilit was repealed, 
when they sprang into full life and prosperity. Mr. Jefferson, 
the Secretary of State, reported against adopting the foreign 
system of bounties and premiums, and expressed his conviction 
that it “was not constitutional for the fisheries to draw support 
from the Treasury.” It was also held that it was not constitu- 
tional to pay outofthe public Treasury a bounty upon occupation, 
asa reward to one interest at the expense of others, and that a 
measure that is not constitutional in itselfean not be made so by 
any collateral advantage that may arise from it. 

Our experience with the protective tariff should have taught 
the emen who framed this bill that, when the sugar indus- 
try had once established its claim upon the Treasury of the na- 
tion, its demands would constantly increase, and t it would 
form alliances with other interests and become exceedingly dif- 
ficult to shake off. I do not believe it possible that this House 
will confirm their action, and I shall do my part, if opportunity is 
given, to have it stricken from the bill. 

Another feature of the document before us to which I object, 
is that it fails to provide that portion of the revenue necessary 
for the expenses of the Government that we ht reasonably 

to derive from this source. With the declaration of the 
platform before them, wherein it is announced that, 

while no tariff shall be levied for protection, one for revenue 
shall be levied, they have constructed a bill which ostentatiously 
fails to provide a revenue adequate to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and they provide no other method to meet the deficiency 
that is recognized in any Democratic declaration of principles. 

INCOME TAX. 

It is strongly asserted that this state of thingsis broughtabout 
for the purpose of making it necessary that ons should be an 
income tax. It isscarcely credible that gentlemen, clothed with 
the authority toframe a measure that was to interpret recog- 
nized Demoeratic doctrine, should so far forget their obligations 
aa to convert it into an instruraent for the enforcement of their 
individual theories. Yet we are told that it is to be done, and 
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es ae to force a concurrence on the part of this House it 
to be attached as an amendment to this bill. It is known that 
in the hurried discussion that may take place every advantage 
will accrue to those having itin charge. It becomes a serious 
question whether Democrats should become parties to such a 
conspiracy against the recognized tenets of party belief; whether 
honest tariff reformers should consent to connect that reform 
with a measure that will make it odious to a large portion of our 
people in time to come. 

In the fear that that measure may,at the last moment, be 
brought in and rushed through under party pressure, withouta 
full opportunity for those opposed to it to express their senti- 
mente, I wish now. while I have the 4g 8 Combe to say a few 
words in relation to it. It is the most odious form of taxation 
that can be devised for a free le. It is strictly class legisla- 
tion, for it proposes to exempt incomes below a certain amount. 
We have denounced the class legislation of the McKinley bill, yet 
we are asked to replace it by a worse form of class legislation. 
It can not be enforced without offensive — per methods. 
No matter what the promises may be in the beginning, they 
must necessarily be used if the tax is collected. 

It leads men into doing their business by secret methods; it 
promotes deceit and fraud; it is an onerous tax on the consci- 
entious, a device by which the honest must pay while the shrewd 
and unscrupulous go free. It has never succeeded, even in 
countries where the conditions of society and business were best 
adapted to its enforcement; and it can not succeed with us who 
have enjoyed freer methods of doing our business. The English 
chancellor stated, last year, that not one-third of the incomes of 
England paid the tax—and after years of organization, ina 
country whose compactness com with its methods of busi- 
ness are the most favorable to its enforcement. 

A law that can not be enforced demoralizes and debases the 
people. Those who demand its enactment are they who, by its 
provisions are exempted from paying it. It is a shame that in 
a country where all the paths to success are open and free to 
every citizen, where thers are no entailed estates, or hereditary 
claims stand in the way of our general prosperity,that the 
successful should be made the legal prey of the unsuccessful, 
and that there should be men clothed with the authority of the 
ration who will become the tools of socialistic theorists. 

This country can endure financial disasters and economic con- 
vulsions. It may stagger and reel like a drunken man, but it 
will recover and go on in its grand career of material prosperity 
for its recuperative power is so great and the springs that feed 
the streams of its pees rity are so full that they can never dry. 
Our mountains will yield their stores of precious and useful 
metals; our prairies and fields will have their seedtimes and 
their harvests. Our commerce will extend and count the world 
itsown. We are impregnable to assaults from without. When, 
however, the moral sense of the people becomes corrupted and 
poisoned; when class distinctions are recognized; when psioesy 
of the prosperous becomes a political weapon in the of the 
demagogue; when the rights of individuals, no matter how high 
nor how low, are subject to assaults from the less prosperous; 
when socialistic theories are encouraged-—then, indeed, are we 
in imminent ow , for our foes are within the gates. I call 
upon you, gentlemen, to resist the measure when it comes up for 
your action, and to defend tariff reform and Democracy from so 
dark a stain. 

I had hoped that the committee, in their bill, would have taken 
steps to reverse the action of the Republican party. It is well 
known that when the whole duty on sugar was removed, and 
the Government was deprived of the large revenue that it had 
previously derived from that source, it was done in order to 
make it impossible to lower the duties on other merchandise. 
There was no urgent pe demand for its total abolition. 

They have accomplished just what they undertook to do, and 
we have not the cou to undo their work. They tied our 
handsand we consent that our handsshall remain tied. A little 
more confidence in the good senseof the American people would 
make us more co us. Theyare not fools, and do not fancy 
our ready yielding to the devices of our opponents. They rec- 
ognize at the Government must be sus » and 
each is willing to his moderate share. Should we to-day 
reimpose a partof the tax onsugar, no complaint would be made 
except by professional agitators. 

A of 1 cent per pound on one eieet would bring a revenue 
of about $38,000,000, and no man would feel it. With the saving 
effected by do away with the bounties it would reach the 
handsome sum of forty-seven millions. 

Ientertained the idea of going over the history of tariff legisla- 
tion, at the same time an estimate of the effect of tar- 
iff upon our industries du the time it was in force. Upon 
an examination of the subject I find that, with the exception of 
the woolen industries and, inaless degree, the iron interests, the 
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advance is about the same under both high and low tariffs ¢ 

Tam led to believe, and my observations during thirty years os 
intimate connection with them confirms it, that other in fluence 

and forces have contributed to their development and stead : 
growth. It shall be the object of my address to try tomake ther 
plain. However, before going into that branch of the subject, | 
want to say that the woolen industry, and to a less extent ti, 
iron, have been what we may style political industries. ‘T),., 
have sought and obtained, at different times, Government 
sistance in the matter of tariffs, and always to their injury, — 

The woolen people have been the chief offenders in this yp. 
ticular and are to-day the farthest behind, in the race with th, 
outside world of all our manufacturers. They were able to fom, 
combinations with the wool-producing farmers throughout th. 
country, and thus acquired large political influence. This union 
has stunted the growth of both, but it has had the further bag 
effect of inflaming the cupidity of other interests, which worg 
making good progress without it, into demanding our ever-jp. 
creasing degree of protection, until the culmination came in thy 
law of 1890—the McKinley tariff bill. They expected that, with 
its enactment, they were to be put on the high road to larger 
business and better profits, whereas the result has been that their 
—— have been reduced, and, to a very large extent, their in- 

ustries a by the overcompetition and overproduction 
that it excited. Prices,except where trusts have kept them up, 
have never been so low nor sounprofitable to the manufacturers 
as during the last two years. 

I do not think that our friends on the other side of the House 
can point to this with eo for it certainly was not the result 
that they tried to reach. More subtle laws than the McKinley 
enactment omens the result-—and they always will undermine 
and defeat legislation that is obstructive to naturalforces. I do 
not think that the McKinley law wil), in its final results, be in. 
jurious to the country. It has forced the cost of production and 
profit down to such a low figure that we have been able to in. 
troduce a great many new articles into foreign markets, and 
they will maintain their place there, for it is a well-established 
rule that prices once reduced,no matter by what process, can 
never permanently rise again. The remedy that the manufac. 
turers will have to seek will be the reduction of cost by new 
Fr oop ape and the strengthening of their hold upon foreign mar- 

ets in order to dispose of their surplus. This, in my opinion, 
constitutes one of the strongest reasons for its repeal, in that ij 
deranges our industries and substitutesan artificial for a natural 
growth. 

The same conditions prevailed immediately after the close ot 
the warof the rebellion. Large factories had been built to sup- 
ply the great demand caused by it, and, at its close, it became a 
serious question how they were to be employed. They decided 
thatin order not tolet their plant go to waste, they would man- 
ufacture and sell their products for a year at cost. Necessity 
induced invention, and before the year was over it was found 
that prices which yielded no profit when the year began werd 
very remunerative at its close. 


— 


So I say, gentlemen, that by cutting the ties that bound the 
wool-producing interest and the woolen manufacturing inter- 
ests, you have donemore to remove the central cause of trouble 


than yon iies else that you have done. The remainder 0 
the field gives you an opportunity for bringing out and airing 
your fine drawn theories, without the probability of your doing 


much 6 to the country, which, under the circumstances, s 
fortunate. I wish, however, that instead of traveling over the 
same Ww road covered by other tariffs, for which stereotyped 


copies might have been furnished by Government, simply leav: 
oo the rates, you had enunciated some new principle, 0 
inaugurated some plan whereby the whole question mighi 
have been taken out of politics. You have not done so, and we 
must await another opportunity. We can not spend a few mu 
ments more profitably than in oe the history of the rise 
and progress of our manufacturing industries, with a view “ 
asce the true cause of this prosperity and growth. _ 
I remember well the time when the majority of our factors 
were located in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. The farmers of those States were generally 
versed in some trade, and supplemented the earnings o! theit 
poo farms in the short summers by working in their factor’ 
uring the long winters. Ponds and streams furnished the": 
uisite water power. They manufactured for the home market 
and with reference to its requirements, and were — 
lar that their products should be of good quality, for they 
to meet home criticism. oe 
As their output became larger, they sought the markets © 
New York, Boston, and Philadelp and sed of their su" 


us to the jobbin ho sold them together 
plus goods jobbing merchants, who 6 ally the superic 


the sole 


with those which they had impo 
excellence of their wares became apparent, and on 











ground of quality, not cheapness, they sup lanted the 

a wares. The North and the West were the first to take 
advantage of this. The South, during the slave pered, stuck 
longer to the English imported articles. But gradually this 
trade made its way tothe South. With increased demand came 
increased facilities for maesentoctar The little farm factory, 
composed of a few little wooden sheds for buildings, gave place 
to large and pretentious structures. Villages were built along 
the streams and manufacturing towns sprung up. That is the 
history of many New magn’ towns, which to-day have grown 

large manufacturing cities. 
me d like, if time Sormitied, to give the transition from 
water power to steam power. The rush of enterprise could not 
abide the frequent giving out of the streams, so the steam en- 
gine was introduced, and the industries were put upon a perma- 
nent footing. ‘The manufacturers established their warehouses 
in the principal cities of the over and,in addition to being 
manufacturers, became skilled merchants. 

But another advance was to be made. With competition 
among themselves came the necessity of getting nearer to the 
source of raw material. So Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and a hun- 
dred manufacturing towns and cities in Pennsylv. , came into 
existence. Then the West began to share in the fever of the 
enterprise, and now to-day American manufactures and indus- 
tries cover not only the East and the West, but the South also. 
They are getting nearer to the source of the raw material. 

The large profits of early times have away. They never 
can exist again, except through patents or trusts. They are un- 
natural. “The volume of transactions compensates for the small- 
ness of profits. In all the world there is no nation, no class of 
men in similar enterprises, who are so skillful in their processes, 
so quick to avail themselves of every new discovery in science 
and in art, and who have at their command so large a corps of 
skilled artisans as the American manufacturers. 

Now, gentlemen, if such is the case, why has it been necessary 
to have a constantly increasing rate of protection? The mere 
statement of the case is a refutation. e know that we have 
not been falling behind the rest of the world in our improve- 
ments, or in availing ourselves of avery modern appliance and 
invention. We know that we stand fullyabreast, yes, far ahead 
ofthem. Now, I wish toshow that this has been a natural growth; 
that the real growth, the most solid growth has been a natural 
one which has not beeninfluenced by tariff legislation at all. 

The first articles produced were those needed in the condition 
of the country as it then existed, and were principally agricul- 
tural ———— and tools, and tools for the various mechanical 
trades. The country needed axes to fell its forests, and under 
that impulse the American manufacturer soon produced the best 
axes in the world. ea needed plows and agricultural imple- 
ments to break = and till the soil and to harvest its crops. ith 
that impulse behind him and with his natural ingenuity and 
skill the American manufacturer soon produced the best that 
were made in the world. There isno doubt of it. We make 
the best agricultural implements in the world, and they are 
every where so acknowledged. 

Houses must be built to supply the wants of a growing com- 
munity, and under that impulse he manufactured the best tools 
made in the world and the best hardware and fittings to suppl 
those houses. With the increase of wealth and luxury in this 

artistic. He had 


— of quality—for I wish to be honest with the House—on 
e 
E 


this great advantage, that he knew the Speoiol rencv 
great advan t he knew uirements of 
his countrymen, and he had the further advantage of @ con- 
stantly “iho mre home market in which to 
dispose of his . In respect he differed from his . 
lish competitor, who had a comparatively small 
supply, and who, from the 
other nations as consumers of uct. 


The advent of American manufactured goods in foreign - 
tries was long de th 


by this fact: although the quality of the 
foods was better, the cost was higher than that of ik deods of 
oreign commpeeseres but success brought competition, and with 
that competition camea study of the methods of decreasing cost, 
until the time came—and I say it brrae hag floor of this 
House and am prepared to prove it—the time came when he 

y foreign markets with a better 


was able to suppl uality of 
goods at a lower price; and I say to you, gentlemen a tee 
we stand, with very few excep hey " to the articles, 
in a condition to the world with all the goods they need, 
of better qualit; atlower prices. The exceptions are those 
things which have been a. and injured by over- 

eine tions keine Wine tise the omen 
est success abroad rf er — ¢ 


Ihave been asked to give a list of the various classes of our 
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manufactured goods that, to-day, find a ready market in foreign 
countries against all competitors. It would be much easier to 
make a list of those that we can not export, the exceptions are so 
few. However, as you all seem to want it, even at the risk of 
errno. I will proceed. 

Tools: Used by ns coopers, curriers, masons, black- 
smiths, miners, plumbers, cabinet makers. 

The above ¢omprise many hundreds of items. 

Agricultural tools: Shovels, spades, rakes, hoes, forks, axes, 
etc., without exception. 

Agricultural implements and machines: Plows, harrows, reap- 
ers, mowers, horse rakes. Every kind of this class without ex- 
ception. There are single orders received for as many as 10,000 
steel plows at a time. 

Binding-twine and barbed wire in enormous quantities. 

Manufactures of wood: Doors, sashes, blinds, moldings, han- 
dies, carriage-building materials, white pine, pitch pine, spruce. 

Ship chandlery: Blocks, cordage, sail canvas, every class of 
fittings for ships. 

Carriages, wagons, carts, barrows. 

Nails: Cut, wrought, tacks, brads, shoe nails; and we have just 
begun to export wire nails to England. 

House-building hardware of every kind, such as locks, hinges, 
and fittings of every kind. 

House-furnishing articles: Tin ware, iron and enameled ware, 
table cutlery of the better kinds, pressed glass ware, clocks, 
lamps and chandeliers, stoves, ranges, heaters, plated and silver 
ware, furniture, chairs in enormous quantities, pianos and or- 
gans, sewing machines and fittings. 

Leather goods: Trunks, valises, bags, harness, belting, sole 
leather, boots and shoes. 

Rubber goods: Shoes, hose, belting, packing, surgical imple- 
~— — - wee 

rought iron and fittings, and plumbers’ supplies, not 
including sheet al. . ’ on 

Pumps and fire engines, turpentine, tar, pitch, rosin, paper 
and envelopes, watch movements and watches, jewelry of low 
and middle — in large quantities; railroad cars, both street 
and steam; locomotives to South American countries, wood- 
working machinery of all kinds, iron-working machinery in 
limited quantities, steam engines, boilers, sugar-working ma- 
chinery, oils, petroleum, cottonseed (!ubricating), canned goods, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, and meats. 

Dry goods: Drills, sheetings, shirtings, Osnaburg’s cotton 
flannel, percales, cotton underwear, calicoes, whenever we can 
get them of suitable colors and assortments, sewing silks and 
many kinds of notions, but nota dollar’s worth of spoo! cotton; 
as the monopolistic manufacturers here, protected by the tariff, 
are the same parties who monopolize itin England, controlling 
the markets of the world. The list is almost endless in its 
variety and embraces nearly everything that we make in liberal 
quantities (excepting woolen goods), and it is constantly increas- 








ing. 

There is no country to which we do not ship these products in 
variety and in ee according to their requirements. We 
experience no difficulties in meeting the prices of foreign com- 

tition, except in the matters of freight and banking facilities. 
i the first we have less inconvenience than when I last spoke 
to you in the Fifty-second Congress. The establishment of new 
steamship lines to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and the African 
Cape colonies, gives us additional facilities for delivering our 
goods! This obstacle will ina great measure be eliminated by 
the removal of the duty on wool, turning that product in this 
direction, thus giving us homeward cargoes, and a consequent 
cheapening of outward freight. 

The shipment of their products to this market will also turn 
exchange in our direction and gradually build up independent 
banking facilities. At present we are obliged to use the facili- 
ties furnished by English banks to finance our transactions, our 
system here not being adapted to that class of business. The 
English, German, and French merchants, through the assistance 
furnished by their banks, are able to give longer credits than we 
can offer, which is a great advantage to them, and enables them 
to hold on toa t deal of the trade that would otherwise come 
tous. This difficulty will be removed when our relations are 
made closer by the admission of their products free of duty. 

I would like to emphasize the importance of an extension of 
the exports of our manufactured products. That trade is more 
stable and less liable to fluctuations than that in the products of 
agriculture. I will give as an illustration the following: 


In 1892 the value of all agricultural exports was.. $799, 328, 232 
Pre WE NOD 1D en ons cccdec cc csccccccccce 615, 353, 381 








a So adel cect cdee 183, 974, 851 
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In the same periods the exports of manufactured productions 
were: 





inochi thaebceadl pianists litibne tiniest Sebi $212, 349, 984 
ashe lcilplitndiontnpintitn ie wien wincinilin owes one meetin ii 198, 967, 716 
Ce a I ork oh win eens 13, 382, 268 


The reason is easily found in the fact that the markets for our 
agricultural products are fewer in number and, in seasons of de- 
pression, suffer together. On the other hand, the markets for 
our manufactured products are scattered among all the nations 
of the earth, and some of them are nearly always prosperous. It 
is important that the business be encouraged for another rea- 
son, viz: It furnishes an outlet for the overproduction of our 
factories, which is particularly important in seasons of depres- 
sionat home. It enables our people to manufacture more 
extensively, and consequently reduces the cost of production. 
It is estimated that nearly two million of our people derive 
their support from the export of manufactured products. 

I have said that the trade was constantly increasing. As an 
illustration of this assertion I will state that one house, engaged 
in the general export of manufactured goods to a great ety 
of markets, shipped in 1892, $1,000,000 more than in 1891, and in 
1893, $1,000,000 more than in 1892. They declined fully $1,000,000 
of transactions in the latter year on account of their inability to 
finance them. 

These facts certainly give us good grounds for confidence in 
our ability to deal with other nations upon more liberal terms 
than we have felt safe, heretofore. They should convince us, 
also, that the manufacturing interests of our country are more 
im t factors of its p rity than we have been inclined 
to admit in heated political discussion. Purther, it proves be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that we can afford to legislate, in 
relation to the tariff,on broader and easier lines than has hith- 
erto been conceded. 

I would not th.ow down the barriers that shield our indus- 
tries from the surplus of other nations thrown upon our markets. 
That is not , 801 as we need a revenue for the sup- 

of our Government. oreover, I think it not immoral to 
that revenue in such a way as to give them confidence. Itis 
natural that, having been ht for so long a time to fearforeign 
competition, they should be timid at the prospect of a sudden 
and radical change. A fair tariff, sufficient for revenue, easily 
understood and not complicated in its structure, would answer 


every purpose. 

In the early part of this address I referred toa plan that I had 
formulated, which seems to me to conform to these conditions. 
I have —— referred to it, in my address to the — 
second Con , when the wool tariff was under discussion, and, 
later still, in an article published in the Forum. It has met 
with favorable comments in many of the leading newspapers of 
the country, and I can not present it more easily than in an ex- 
tract from that article. " 

With that I will close my address, simply stating in advance 


that where I have refe: to the formation of ‘‘ ule D” 
by proofs furnished to the Committee of Ways and Means, or to 
pon consultation 


the Secretary of the eat cee dee w 
with others, to recommend such proofs be presented to a 
nonpartisan commission composed of five members, not over 
three of whom should be members of the same political party. 
It should have power to hear testimony of manufacturers or 
others whose interests are affected by ff laws, and to secure 
testimony from other sources touching the same. It should have 
eee Soe ee eee ee eee De- 
partment of Government, and should be authorized to call for 
the services of our consuls. 

Before such a tribunal conclusions would be reached after fair 

sof, and the whole case be taken out of the domain of asser- 

on. The whole field of our industries would not be disturbed 
at the same time, and deliberate action would be secured. No 
one who has watched the p of the discussion in the House 
can fail to be impressed by the fact that our action on these im- 
ele questions is notalways the resultof careful consideration 

t is often influenced by prejudice. 

ao following is the extract, with which I conclude my re- 
marks: 

A PLAN FOR AN AUTOMATIC, BUSINESS-LIKE TARIFF. 

Tn order to perfec from beginning, 
ony that tho pian Ihave [a view ih ome whereby that portion of the revenue 
to be raised by a tax on every year have a direct re- 
lation to the ey nen. and without a yearly formulation of a 
new tariff. It is doubtless well understood that the collection of our rev- 


—_ heretofore has been without any direct reference to the expenditures 

the Government. They have been collected in various and passed 

into the Treasury, and expended under the directions of the tsof 
the Government authorized to make such expenditures. 

This simple statement would seem sufiicient to a business man, without 

3 argument, to show the necessity of reform. Yet this method of collect- 

revenue withow regard to the sum needed by the Government has 





inted protest from tho 


first Administration 
laws had resulted jn 


lasted through generations without eliciting one 

ople. Mr. 4, during the latter part o 
Found that the revennes then collected under exist: 
an accumulation in the of a sum exceeding $100,000,000, for whien 
the Government had no immediate use. In his message of December. 129° 
he called the attention of Congress to that fact, and to the injustice of Wit), 
drawing from the hands of the people such vast sums, for which the 
ernment had no legitimate use, thereby crippling various industries anq ay. 
a The ultimate effect was a verdict of the people condemning tha: 

em. rite 

It has always struck me that the movement simply to lower the tariff duties 
would not accomplish the whole purpose we have in view, unless some pro 
vision were made whereby accumulations of unnecessary revenue under any 
tariff should become impossible, and whereby the manufacturing industric 
of the country might reckon definitely u some stable policy of the Gu, 
ernment toward them, not subject to © violent fluctuations caused by 
changes of Administration. I have been surprised that some of our leadin; 
minds have not direeted their eforts to the solution of this problem. It {; 
doubtless beset with many difficulties and can not be made perfect im the be. 
ginning, but.I believe that a sound principle for its ultimate solution ca) 

ound, and that laws framed accordingly can be put in operation that w; 
not materially disturb, even at the start, the industrial enterprises of th» 
country. It will bemuch easier for them to adapt themselves to such a po|ic; 
than it is to stand the constant uncertainty which now besets them. \{;} 
this end in view, and for the purpose of eliciting discussion, I formulated « 
plan about two years ago which has been much discussed and very fayor 
ably commented upon by many of the leading newspapers $I introduce 
that plan in the form of a resolution in the House of Representatives during 
the recentextra session. Itismow beforetheCommitteeon Ways and Mean 
to which it was referred. 

Ido not pretend that this plan is even approximately perfect, except jy 
one respect, and that isin the underlying principle, the principle, namely 
that the taxes upon the people should in no year bein excess of the necessi. 
ties of Government. TheGovernment isin receipt of a certain income fron 
its internal-revenue taxes, fromits consular service, and from other sources 
which can be, and in fact are, usually estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his report to Congress. 6 balance of the needed revenue, a 
cording to the present custom, must come from the duties collected 
imports. These also are generally estimated by the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury in his report, and upon this basis the appropriations are made. 

would reverse this order of things, and first ascertain what the require 
ments of the Government are, and deduct from that sum the estimated 
amounts le from all other sources, and thus ascertain the amount 
maceeunes to be raised from the tariff on imports. Then I would levy it « 


Oy: 





How to do this, without disturbing the commercial interests of the cou 
try, is the question that confronts us. Of course, if ali articles could py 
their nature the sane rate of import duty, the problem could easily | 
solved by fixing the percentage necessary upon the estimated amounts | 
imports. But allarticles do not stand upon thesame basis, and hence suc 
a course would work great hardship. This consideration lei to the 
tion of various schedules which should not share in the uniform ( 
duty. Thefirst was tho free list, toward the making o” which the peop’s 
have assisted Congress by their declarations at the last two elections, tha 
all raw material nec to the manufactureof goods should be aimit 
ted free of duty. The second schedule would embrace partially manu!a 
tured raw material, such as must be used again in manufacture, and upon 
which the duty, even under the McKinley tariff, does not exceed 10 or 15 per 
cent. Since it would be manifestly unfair to those who pay internal-ry 
enue taxes to place them in the same schedule as those manufact 
are not burdened with that tax, the articles on which an inte 
levied, which are few in number, consisting chiefly of wines, spirits, cigars 
and tobacco should pay a rate of duty which will bring a good revenue ove 
and above the amount of theinternal rovenue on them. 

Having thus eliminated all the foregoing classes of articles from ' 
of importations, I know of none remaining that would suffer by bei 

toa uniform rate of ad valorem duty sufficient to meet the requir 
ments of the Govermment. This rate could be changed year by year us th 
sum of the renee required. The maimobjection tothisa 
ment is that it wo subject the importations of the unspecified c ’ 
year toavaryingrateof duty. In ordertoascertainhow great this variatio 
would be, I have gone as closely as possible into the estimate of import 
tions and expenditures of the Government for three years, in which tier 
were the ordinary variations, and I find that in no two years was thers 4 
difference of more thau 5 percent, That amount would be quite seriou 
were it to Seen but these havealready been eliminated and pi 
down in other Upon the goods to which the variable du 
would apply it presents an obstacle no greater than the ordinary fluctus 
tions which merchants have to confront every year. It is estimated that i! 





















years of ordinary expenditure the duty necessary to be levied on the w 
iffed list would not be far from 35 per cent. This rate of duty, with il 
auditional benefit derived from free raw material, would doubtless prever 
foreign competitors from unloading their surplus upon our own Mark's 
My own as an ex merchant has extended over thirty cig 
Se _ time I have ame say share to introdans American maul 
goods into foreign countries in com tion W @ manufactur 
ors of , France, and Spaine and this experience has 
vineed me that the fears our manufacturers have of foreign competition! 
without reason. Every has witnessed their fresh triumphs 1 
foreign markets over all co tion; every article of our manufacture has 
fought its own , until Pree ean safely assert that in nearly all ow 
manufactured a exception woolen goods, weare! 
only able to sell on equal terms with foreign manufacturers, but to turns 
a betterquality at a lower price. ES 
It has taken years to break up the trade habits of the foreign mark's 
to induce them. to consider American goods, evem though they were’ 
at lower But. the doors are now open; our manufacturers 
peers of manufacturers of other nations fm their ability to st 
world. If a eee look to foreign countries as markets for th 


‘us and exert themselves to please the tastes and convente! 
en eementae their wt ye rivals do they would drive 


tion without the necessity of lowering wages. If they have 



















able to attain their present position while ing a duty on raw materia’ 
how nyuch more easily can they acco un eee result with that tax rr 
moved! ae eek and machinery manufactured in the Eas’ 
. the West, and South can be found in every market in South Ameri 
Africa, in Australia and New Zealand, in China, all through 45!4. 0" 


the Arabs and in the desert. No nation has ever achieved so signals)" 
dustrial victory in so short a time. ' 

Those of us who through a generation have been knocking at tho* 
other nations’ markets, trying os great odds to introduce Al 
manufactured goods, know that those doors are now open to ourcn’') 
and skill. I say, fore, that the rate of duty involved in this ane". 
be more than sufficient to quiet the fears of our manufactures, 4" 


5 Joors ¢ f 














they welcome arrangement that willend the uncertainty that 
has ened tariffs made for political conside tions 


‘ their 
another class to be satisfled—the woramen, To quiet 
en ST i> ans to a test the question whether or not the labor cost, in- 
cl machinery, of our mechanical productions, exceeds the labor cost, 

machinery, of the oe manufacturers abroad, I have pro- 
vided another schedule. This 

article can ve to fre Committee on Ways and 

Seer So teee ad the Treasury that the.e is a greater difference in 
the cost of labor, including machinery, than would be 


tory 
of duty, the manufacturers May, upon satisfac 
Seoak tn tho commlteons be entitled to have Sash s article put upon Caaechee- 
ule with a specific duty equal to the difference in labor cost. I So met be 
lieve that this wculd ever be claimed, for I am sure that no arti e 
manufactured in this country to any extent has a higher labor cost tan its 
European competitor. This arrangement puts the en of proof u,> on the 
manufacturer and deprives him of an excuse for] the compensation 
of his 


workmen. 
think it is worth something to try such a plan for a year or more in 
oun to make this point plain to the people and to put to a cal test 
the claim that our workman needs a high tariff for his pro ion. 
Under the plan that I propose there would be four schedules: - 
Schedule A—To ao care - ae free from duty, including raw 
8 n the manufacture 
me tnedule, B_To be composed of articles w on account of their nature, 
should not pay a duty exceeding 10 per cent—mainly partially manufac- 


tured 
—T'o be co of articles, pr. y wine, spirits, tobacco, 
on dea 2 aes an a duty must be sufficient at least to 
compensate manufacturers who pay a tax under our internal-revenue laws. 
Also, of a few well-defined articles of luxury which will bear a rate of at 


40 cent ad valorem. 
insti. D—To be known as the schedule for the equalization of labor 
machinery, 


cost, inch , which shall be made up from time to time in the 
The cost of a factured article 1s made up of two princi items 

ofa manu ’ 
nam 7. the raw material, and labor with the use of machinery. Panes this 
= 6 material would cost our manufacturers no more than it does their 

orelgn oe 
; but should thats 

that ere existe a greater difference than is co by the estimated duty, 
it is made safe by —- oD. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that, ifit were understood that the new 
tariff would conform to these manufacturers would feel safe in 
resuming } ogeeniens without for et legislation, and would 
not their to accept such a be into an admission that 
theiro t is not so much protec’ against foreign competitors as against 


their bors, the consumers? 
WILSON of the Ways and Means Committee in his recent reply 
to remarks made by Mr. REED alluded to the great 


difficulties e. enced 
by his committee in formulating the schedules of the new tariff, asa 
reason that they were obliged, their own imperfect knowledge 
of the details, to rely upon the statements of experts who are nearly ay 
mentees sak <onseus interested parties. This is the same diffi- 
culty that has always beset eff to formulate a tariff on the old lines. It 
is also an intimation that not the 
be a tariff for revenue only, itis to be 


fact that the new tariff is to 
on lines of such protection as 

Wiel do not oblect to this spirit I am convinced that it will not satisfy 
anyone, but create a great amount of dissatisfaction among the various in- 


It will not produce new le upon which to work 
out t results. The mneanmeemaaer Wh otih continue to look to- 


Ww: Wi instead of making the most of his own resources. Afver 
a little ence in self-reliance he would, I feel sure, come to the conclu- 
sion that @ tariff for whatever have been its benefits in the 


protection, 

early days of our industries, to-day brings with it more difficulties than ad- 
vani ; and his adherence to it now is rather because of sentiment and 
tradition than of any intelligent idea of its b 

The increasing wants of the Government combined with the naturally de- 
creasing importations will doubtless before long make it necessary to pro- 
vide new sources of income. The mn AF pte. leaves that whole question 
open, while it directs the revenue away from the tariff into 
more healthy and less demoralizing directions. 





The Tariff. 





SPREOH 
HON. JAMES ©. MoDEARMON. 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 16, 1894. 


The House in Committee of the Whole o Uni 
having under ration the bill (H. R. 4864) Sousinestnenins to suosile 


revenue for the Government. and for other purposes— 
Mr. MCDEARMON said: 


Mr. CHATRMAN: The economi blems which 
bating are not now. ‘The ee, de tar wegen onder 
ner and Het poe 
Sprang u earl 

After =*imaee 
eration, and the 
and dreaded 


Aeyene of our h " 
union” had sueceeded the old confed- 
ederal Government armed with the oe 
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the theory or doctrine of administering the revenue laws with 
a twofold object: First, to provide money to defray the current 
expenses of the Government; second, to so adjust the taxes, 
which were levied on foreign importations, as to encourage and 
stimulate the business of manufacturing in this country; and 
for ae noe the taxon each article was to be fixed at a rate 
supposed to be equal or exceeding the difference in the cost of its 
manufacture in this, and foreign countries, including the price 
of labor, cost of raw materials, and all other advantages which 
foreign manufacturers might enjoy over Americans engaged in 
like enterprises. This was called the protective or American 
system. 

The arguments in its favor were briefly these: Firat, that 
Americans were being and had for years been plundered by the 
manufacturers of Engiand, who enjoyed a monopoly of this mar- 
ket; that exorbitant pricesfor the necessaries of life were being 
extorted; and that this country abounded in almost limitless re 
sources and supplies of raw material necessary for the production 
of nearly every article of necessity, and that our people pos- 
sessed equal or superior /.genuity, genius, enterprise, and in- 
dustry to those of any other nation; that sufficient capital was 
available, but that our infant industries would not be able to 
maintain themselves against the competition and combined op- 
position of the rapacious and piratical monopolies of Europe 
without the protection of the Federal laws 

It was not insisted by those early statesmen, whose motives 
were pure and patriotic, that these discriminating taxes should 
be levied upon any article, unless it appeared that it could by 
such protection (which was to be temporary) be produced in 
America as cheaply as it could in any other country. 

It was argued that a temporary protective tax on such articles 
as could be as cheaply manufactured here as elsewhere would 
result in the development of our vast resources, would diversify 
labor, furnish profitable employment {for our surplus capital—a 
market and a value for our raw materials with|which our forests 
and mountains, hills and valleys abounded, and that eventually 
and speedily American factories would produce out of Ameri- 
can material by American labor articles of equal value at as 
low or lower price than our people were paying for them when 
the taxes were imposed, and that thus American manufacturers 
—_ be able to compete with and undersell their European 
rivals. 

These laws were professedly aimed at and intended to destroy 
monopolies, not to create them; to reduce, and not increase the 
cost of the necessaries of life to the masses of consumers. This 
Utopian theory was plausible in its construction, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances existing in that early day, I am not pre- 
pared to insist that it was not wise and beneficent in its effects. 
It was adopted, in part, during Mr. Washington’s Administra- 
tion, and remained in vogue, with varying vicissitudes, for a num- 
ber of years. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the early days of our Republic no man 
or party advocated the policy of levying a protective tariff upon 
any article unless it was manifest that it could in a reasonable 
time, under such protection, be produced as cheaply in this asin 
other countries of the world. 

All were agreed that it was not only manifest justice to the 
consumer, but a wise and sound economic policy, to allow the 
necessaries of life which our people, for any reason, could not 
manufacture as cheaply as foreigners, to be admitted free of 
duty, or subject only to a revenue tax when necessary, and that 
the surplus products of our fields and factories should be ex- 
changed for them. 

Under the policy of protection thousands of industrial enter- 
prises, with millions of capital invested in them, sprang into ex- 
istence in New England. Mills, factories, forges, and furnaces 
multiplied as if by magic. Townsand hamlets became populous 
and thriving cities, wealth accummulated and grew apace as if 
an Aladdin’s lamp had been placed in the hand of verey Amer- 
iean. [Applause.] 

The op te doctrine to the protective-tariff policy is the 
Democratic theory of government which, in its simplicity, is a 
strict construction of the Constitution. That Magna Charta was 
a limitation of power; a barricade which a people just emanci- 
pated from the tyranny of a crowned despot erected against the 
encroachment of the Federal Government upon the great resid- 
uum of rights which were reserved to the States respectively 
and to the people. 

Our forefathers were jealous of the power of taxation. They 
had rebelled against England for the abuse of it. They refused 
to confer it wpon the first General Government which they 
created after the Revolution, and nothing but a demonstration 
by actual experiment of its imperative necessity won their con- 
sent to part with that great attribute of majesty and weapon of 
power, the right to take the property of the citizen for public 
purposes. 
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Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Democratic idea, contended 
from the beginning of the great controversy that the United 
States Government had no right to encourage industries by ma- 
nipulating the taxes in their interest; that its sole power of tax- 
ation was to collect enough money to administer the Govern- 
ment economically, by just revenue laws, which should be equal 
and uniform in their operation, and bear upon and affect the in- 
terests and welfare of all alike, and that only those functions 
and powers should be exercised by the Federal Government 
which are plainly and specifically pointed out and expressed in 
the charter which created it—the Constitution. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

These two diverse, antagonistic, and irreconcilable theories of 
government have warred against each other from the adoption 
of the Constitution to this hour. Their fierce conflict has di- 
vided our country into sections and factions, and produced dis- 
cord and bitterness among our people. 

The protectionists, emboldened by sone enjoymentof the fruits 
of a moderate protective tariff, were led by audacious greed 
and avarice to overleap themselves. The acts of 1828 and 1832 
were passed; not to raise revenue, but to egy an embargo upon 
forei goods; cut off custom-house receipts, and prevent com- 
petition from abroad in order that the factor 
monopolize this market and levy tribute upon 
The country was brought to the verge of war. 

The act of 1832, a ae of the McKinley act of 1890, called 
‘* the tariff of abomination,” fell upon American ears ‘ like the 
clangor of fire bells at midnight.” 

South Carolina in her indignation denounced it as a flagrant 
infraction of the Constitution and therefore null and void, and 
armed to resist its enforcement. Millions of ow eet sympa- 
thized with thatgallant butimpetuous Commonwealth, and joined 
with her in the demand for the repeal of the infamous measure. 

The friends and advocates of the system of protection defended 
the law with eloquence and enthusiasm. They argued that it 
was 0 ne to —o our — men to — = 
wages ro them against the pauper labor of foreign 
countries; that if the law was re our manufacturing t 
dustries would be destroyed by the competition of goods made 
by cheap labor in Europe and Asia. 

In fact, the arguments we hear in this Chamber from day to 
day are but the echoesof the h ritical appeals and howling of 
the political nabobs and their hirelings in 1833, when the me 
ple’s Representatives assembled in this Capitol to undo the griev- 
ous wrong which had been inflicted upon the country. In less 
than nine months from the passage of the first tariff of abomina- 
tions it was repealed by the act of 1833. 

By the ‘compromise act of 1833” it was solemnly agreed that 
the policy of protection should be forever abandoned. The 
American people condemned it then as a “ fraud”—the “‘ rob- 
bery of the many for the benefit of the few”—as they have ever 
ee the issue has been presented directly and fairly be- 

ore them. 

Mr. Clay, the great champion of the so-called ‘‘American sys- 
tem of protection,” believed that the policy had served its pur- 
pose, and that its further continuance was a menace to the per- 

tuity of the Union; and he patriotically introduced the bill and 

ed the movement for its abandonment. 

In a letter to Mr. S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, dated September 
13, 1843, he said: 

I think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever established; that of 
1828 was eminently dese: that denomination. Iwas not in 
when it passed, did not vote for it; but with its history and with the cir- 
cumstances which gave birth to it lam well acquainted. They werehighly 
discreditable to American legislation, and I hope, for its honor, will never 
again be repeated, * * * 


Continuing, he says: 


My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded 
e gratitying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep 
In their infancy they needed a greater measure of protection; but as 
~— grow and advance they a and stability, and uen 
wi uire less protection. Even now some branches of them are able to 
= in distant markets successful competition with rival foreign 


Mr. Clay’s biographer, Epes Sargent, in commen 
letter, remarks, oa peae ott of his Lite and Public 
Henry Clay: 

By this it will be seen that 


owners might 
e masses at will. 


upon this 
rvices of 


Mr. so far from contemplating the expe- 
diency of higher and higher duties, eves that the — ane constant prog- 
ress of our jmanufactures tends ever to diminish ins of to increase the 
necessity of decidedly protective duties. He never was in favor of a high 
tariff. his own he believes that ‘‘the revenue for the General 
Government should be derived from its f imports, to the exclusion of 
direct taxes and the 8 of the sales of the public jands; and that no 
more revenue should be levied than is necessary to an nis- 

Government; but that in levying it such discriminations 
to be made as will afford moderate reasonable protection to 
a interests against the rivalry and prohibitory policy of foreign 


The act of 1833 provided that the duties levied by the act of 
1832 should be reduced and remitted each year until only a tari 
for revenue remained. 3 ” 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, this great controversy was settled py 
solemn treaty, as it were, by our fathers. The levying of taxc. 
only for revenue, according to the teachings of the Democratic 
party, was adopted as the permanent policy of the Governmer: 
= the question for a number of years ceased to be a Political 

ssue. re 

It is true that in 1842 the ‘‘ Whig tariff” was surreptitiously 
— but its authors were driven from power in the grout up. 

eaval in 1844, when the Democratic party, under the lead o; 
Polk and Dallas—upon a platform which declared that “ justice 
and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster ons 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cheris) 
the interests of one portion to the injury of another portion o: 
ourcommon country”—were restored to power, and notwithstan(. 
ing the enormous wie ee necessary to conduct the wa, 
with Mexico, the Whig tariff was repealed and the Walke, 
low tariff of 1846, the first ideal Democratic tariff ever passed. 
was enacted. The duties on foreign importations were reduced 
to a strict revenue basis. The theory of taxation as advocated 
by the Democratic party then and now was put into practical 
operation, and its effects were seen, its soundness and wisdom 
demonstrated. 

Immediately upon the lifting of the embargo upon commerce 
the American merchant marine sprang into life. The tonnage 
of American vessels employed in the foreign and coastwise trade 
and the fisheries increased under that policy from 2,562,085 tons 
in 1846 to 5,539,812 tons in 1861, which is the greatest tonnage 
that ever existed before or since that period, notwithstanding 
the great increase in population. 

The tonnage for 1892 was 4,764,921 tons, and in 1893 4,825,07] 
tons. Our flag was upon every sea and our commerce was with 
every nation. Our surplus wheat, corn, cotton, cattle, hogs, and 
other agricultural products, as well as manufactured goods, were 
carried in American bottoms to foreign mai kets and exchanged 
for articles of luxury and necessity, which we could not produce 
as cheaply as other countries. 

Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce all prospered and 
flourished under the operation of the Walker tariff and amend- 
ments thereto, all of which were lower and lower and in the di- 
rection of free trade and commerce with all nations. 

Agriculture was then a profitable avocation and kept pace in the 
marvellous progress and development which marked that period 
of our history. 

The cash value of farmsin the United Statesin 1850 was 83,271 - 
575,426. In 1860 it had grown to the sum of $6,650,872,507. 

The farming implements and machinery in 1850 were valued 
Sg gunmen They had increased in 1860 to the value of $247,- 
027,496. 

The total live stock of the United States in 1850 was worth 
$544,180,516. Their value was $1,107,490,216 in 1860. 

The direful predictions of ruin and destruction made by pro 
tectionists as to the effect of a revenue tariff upon the manufac: 
turing industries did not come to pass. Hon. Joseph C.G. Ken 
nedy, Superintendentof the Census of 1860, in his preliminary re 
port, e 59, says: 

The returns of manufactures exhibit a most tifying increase, and pre 
sent at the same time an imposing view of the magnitude to which this 
branch of the national industry has attained within the last decennium 

The total amountof domestic manufactures (includihg fisheries and the 
products of the mines), according to the census of 1850, was 81,019,i06,616. 

The product of the same branches for the year ending June 1, 1860, as a! 

ascertained in pee and carefully estimated for the remainder, will 
reach an te value of $1,900,000,000. This result exhibits an increase of 
more than 86 per cent in ten years. - 

The product of the same branches for the year ending June 1, 1860, as a! 
ready ascertained in part and coreteey estimated for the remainder, wi! 
reach an aggregate value of $1,900,000,000. This result exhibits an increasé 


of more than 86 per cent in ten years. The es of this branch of Amert 
can labor appears, therefore, to have been In much greater ratio (han that 
of the on, 

And again he says: 


e uction of the immense aggregate above stated gave employme 
to bone 1 100,000 men and 235,000 women, or 1 886,000 puoens. 

I have thus generally sketched the facts of history, which 
stand out as convincing ar ents in favor of our contentiol 
that a tariff for revenue only will not injure any branch 0! 
dustry, but will benefit and build up all. ie 

The policy of levying taxes for the sole purpose of collecting 
revenue was not abandoned when the Morrill tariff was enac'e* 
That was a war measure and the duties on foreign 004s oe 
increased, not to protect home manufacturing enterpr'ses, a 
was purely a revenue bill toraise money to conduct the war ! <r 
flagrant. It was distinctly promised that the high taxes shou 
be repealed when the war was over and the reason requir 
their imposition had ceased. 
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airman, under shelter of the war tariff and the 
{aoe ae of the Government to carry on that gigantic 
struggle, and the fabulous prices prevalent, the factories 0 : e 
East and North grew into immense concerns and the manufac- 
turing industries became a mighty power in our land; they were 
determined to hold on to the great advantages which the war 
tariff afforded them. They, by their great wealth and newer, 
have until now prevented the repeal of the Morrill war a 3 
enacted nearly a third of acentury ago. Upon the contrary : e 
rates of taxation under thatancient statute have been from time 

increased, 

© Pan veal nature and meaning of the issue between cergosrene 
and Republicanism upon the tariff question was long delaye 
and obscured by sectional and race questions arising out of the 


late war. 

ur people became used to high taxes and high prices for 
gous.’ Republican protectionists argued that the tariff was not 
a tax, butthat if it wasa tax the importers or foreign manufac- 

rs paid it, ete. 

The a empaien of 1888 was waged upon the tariff issue. Mr. 
Harrison was elected a and both Houses of Congress 
were carried by the Republicans. 

‘Tn his peneene to the Fiftieth Congress, at the beginning of 
the second session, December, 1888, Mr. Cleveland showed that 
the total ordinary revenues of the Government for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1888, amounted to $379,266,074.76, and that 
the ordinary expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year 
were $259,653, 958.67, ae © surplus of $119,612,116.09. 

Under Democratic rule the strictest economy was eee 
and the war tariff still upon the statute books yielded the enor- 
mous sum of nearly $380,000,000, over $119,000,000 more than 
enough to pay the expenses of an economical administration. 
In speaking of the decrease in expenditures Mr. Cleveland, in his 
message referred to, says: 

The decrease in the expenditure as compared with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887, was 88,278,221.30, notwithstanding the payment of more than 
$5,000,000 for pensions in excess of what was paid for t purpose in the lat- 
ter mentioned year. 

The requirements of the sinking fund act amounted to over 
847,000,000, which deducted from the gross surplus left the net 
surplus over $62,000,000, which under the then high taxes was 
collected from the people under laws passed by Republicans 
which the Democrats had in vain endeavored to re a 

Mr. Harrison, in his first message to Congress mber 3, 
1889, showed that the aggregate receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, were $387,050,058.84; and the expenditures in- 
cluding the sinking fund were $329,579,929.25; ieaving a surplus 
after providing for the sinking fund of $57,470,129.59; and he es- 
timated the surplus for the next fiscal year to be $43,678,883.01, 
and about the same for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. He 
says: 

The existence of so large an actual and anticipated lus should have 
the immediate attention of with a view to red the receipts of 
the Treas to the needs of the Government as closely as may be. The 
collection of moneys not needed for public uses im 


burden upon our ple, and the presence of surpras in the bite 
, 380 a ubdlic 
vaults is a disturbing element in the conduct of paivane business. " 


The Republican party was thus brought face to face with an 


enormoussurplus of revenue collected from the people under Re- 
| go laws, and the penple had again intrusted that party with 
ull power in all the branches of theGovernment. The President 


recommended, as the people had demanded, that the taxes should 
be lowered and the surplus of revenue thus avoided and disposed 
of. The Fifty-first Congress responded to this demand by de- 
liberately passing the McKinley act, greatly increasing instead 
of decreasing the tax burdens. The hae of the surplus was 
cool’ The i ann: ee — taxes on foreign 
8 were p so as ro t 1 
—_ oe fell off. * ee ee 
e theory of protection was carried to its logical a 
Domestic manufacturers were effectually and aetiod — 
tected from foreign competition. A monoply of this market was 


given tothem. The effects of a pure protective tariff - 
— Prices of protected peounieian of life vapidly od 


The people realized that the Republican 
dealt with them as the three witches did with Macbeth : tered 
with them in a double sense; kept the word of promise to their 
ear; but broke it to their hope. [Applause.] 
The surplus which Mr. Cleveland turned over to Mr. Harrison 
renee: A portentous deficit loomed up in its stead and still 
ngers to haunt and vex the as But not satisfied with 


hey, with the lavish reck- 
lessness of bandits, enacted laws giv 4 sixty millions an- 


nually of the people’s money as ties in the shape of - 
sions. The net o on mee were ‘vom 4, - 
998,961.20 in 1888 to $321,645,214.35 in 1892. 
t, Mr. , in less than four months after this in- 
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famy was commiitited, the people in their wrath drove its perpe- 
trators from power and again deliberately repudiated the heresy 
of Republican protection. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are not here to debate economic plati- 
tudes with protectionists, but to destroy ‘' protection.” We were 
not sent here to consume valuable time in discussing the merits 
or demerits of the McKinley bill, but to repeal it, and to put in 
its place a law as near in accordance with the Chicago platform 
as is practicable under existing circumstances. 

The principle of taxation for revenue only and for protection 
were discussed more thorough!y and exhaustively before the 
American people in the last campaign than any question was 
ever discussed in America, and with a full and clear understand- 
ing of what they were doing, the people condemned and de- 
nounced the pol'cy and principle upon which taxes upon foreign 
importations have been levied for many years under Republican 
rule by the greatest number of votes ever cast upon earth upon 


any issue. [Applause.] 

The Democratic party in convention at Chicago in June, 1892, 
arraigned the Republican party before the bar of public opin- 
ion in this bold and startling language: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; a robbery of the great 
majority of American people for the benefit of the few. 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 


tariff duties except for the purpose of revenae only. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the effortS made 
by the Democrats of the present [Fifty-second] Congress to modify its most 
seers features in the direction of free raw materials, and cheaper man- 
ufactured goods that enter into general consumption, and we promise its re- 

al as one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people 

intrusting power to the Democratic party. 

Upon those issues that ‘‘ Republican protection is a fraud and 
robbery,” and that ‘‘the McKinley bill is the culminating atroc- 
ity of class legislation and should be repealed,” the last cam- 
paign was fought. Over five and a half millions of American 
white men voted to sustain the indictment. 

Republican protection and the McKinley bill have been anath- 
ematized and condemned and their authors excommunicated 
from power by the people whose servants we are. We are in- 
structed specifically to repeal the McKinley bill; to give the 
manufacturers free raw materials and the consumers cheaper 
manufactured goods, and reverse the policy and principle upon 
which taxes have been levied and collected. We can not escape 
our obligations if we desired. As honest men and faithful rep- 
resentatives we are in honor bound to execute the people’s ex- 
pressed will. 

Upon thisquestion we have no right tohesitateor falter. [Ap- 
plause.] It is not our province to debate the reason for the ver- 
dict of the people. As well might a condemned felon argue the 
question of his guilt or innocence with the sherift who was about 
to conduct him to the scaffold forexecution. [Applause on Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Our Republican colleagues argue with us lustily and loudly, if 
not convincingly, for a new trial, but we have no jurisdiction to 
consider the motion. It is our solemn duty to execute the death 
warrant upon ‘‘ Republican protection” for the crimes of fraud 
and robbery, of which it stands convicted and sentenced, and re- 
peal the McKinley bill, because it has been adjudged to be ‘‘ the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation.” 

These are positive and specific duties. We are then directed 
to give our manufacturers free raw material, as every other na- 
tion has theirs, and we are to give the consumers of this coun- 
try, who constitute the great majority of the people, cheaper 
manufactured goods by lessening the taxes upon foreign importa- 
tion; and, Mr. Chairman, the pending bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee seems to have been framed to meet these 
ends. It has been mercilessly criticised by Republican mem- 
bers generally and by some of our Democratic colleagues. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that the bill does not meet with my 
approval in every en indeed, it is not claimed by its au- 

ors to be a perfect bill. It is, I submit, a conservative, mod- 
erate measure, tending decidedly inthe right direction. It was 
doubtless framed with a prudent regard and consideration of ex- 
isting conditions. The manufacturing establishments which 
have grown up partly under the fictitious stimulus of the pro- 
tective policy, which has been in vogue for over thirty years, 
produced in 1890 $9,500,000,000 worth of goods. 

A radical and sudden change from a high prohibitive tariff to 
a tariff for revenue would, in many instances no doubt, cause 
distress and disaster. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that under the pernicious policy of 
the Republican party many enterprises have been established 
in the Cnited States which should never have been undertaken. 
T mean that many wares and articles of merchandise, on account 
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of climatic conditions, accessibility of raw materials, or other 
natural advantages, can be produced or manufactured more 
cheaply in other parts of the world than is ble in this 
without exorbitant and excessive taxation. e manufacture 
of such articles should not be attempted by Americans, but 
should be gotten by exchange or purchase. 

But, under the iniquitous policy inaugurated, especially by the 
McKinley bill, every article that could possibly be mebeaned, 
in this country, at whatever cost, regardless of whether the raw 
materials were indigenous to this climate and soil or had to be 
brought from the uttermost parts of the earth, were put upon 
the dutiable list, and a tariff sufficient to cover the difference in 
advantages was levied. 

Such concerns will of course perish under Democratic rule, 
and should serve as a monument of Republican misrule and a 
me aa of the fallacy and heresy of the protective tariff 

trine. 

The pending bill has many features which I most heartily in 
dorse and will result in inecaloulable relief to the mass of 
consumers; and especially to that depressed and ruined 
industry in which the great majority of the laboring — of 
the United States is engaged and dependent upon—agriculture. 

The bill, as reported by the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, provides that agricultural implements, binding 
twine, cotton ties, salt, and wool shall be placed upon the free 
list,and that the present tax on yarns, valued at notover 30 cents 
per pound, amounting to (ad valorem) 278.66 per cent, be reduced 
to 30 per cent ad . Yarn valued at over 30 and notover 40 
cents be reduced from 118.79 per cent to 30 percent; yarn 
val at over 40 cents per pound from 105.42 per cent to 35 per 
cent ad valorem. Shawis from about 150 per cent to 40 percent. 
Biankets from about 100 per cent to 30 cent. Wool hatsfrom 
106.38 per cent to 30 per cent. Flannel from about 100 per cent 
to 30 per cent. Ladies’ and children’s woolen dress — from 
about 94 per cent to 40 per cent. Carpetsfrom about 70 per cent 
to 35 per cert, und almostevery other article of ap 
and everyday use by the masses of our population has 


= ly reduced. 
r. rendered upon the 


the verdict of the 
issues now under consideration was right. Republican protec- 
‘tion is a fraud, a most fraud. {A the Demo- 
cratic side.] It isfabricated upon the false pretense that the 
Sees ts io le ed aaa haapieedeamiael “- > aside 
t it vied solely are 
paid labor, and that the tariff is otiaiaedusanentvente eer 
American laborers higher es than would otherwise be 
when it is palpable that the work has to sell 
his labor in competition with that of the identical laborers of 
other countries, against which it is he is oe 
for when they want employment they come t to our 
shores and co with our ves upon their own soil. 
The tariff is upon the finished product, the fruit of labor 
' which belongs to the factory owner. ; 

There is no aw to ae competition of —— laborers 
ae ee ves if they choose to come here. [Ap- 
plause. 

Employes go into the labor markets of the world and hire the 
ch laborers they can find; and if they can get cheaper 
labor in , or any other country, than this, they send 
for it and bring it here. 

There js no embargolaid upon muscle or brain; no tariff upon 
brawn or human skill. [A 
a anes of the earth, 

an y paid wor 
calasowd h Castle len and land as competiters with 
native and adopted American citizens in the boasted protected 
industries, and these freshly landed visitors from every land and 
every clime under the sun, monthly, weekly, and daily 
underbid our own citizens for employment and usurp their 
in the shop and in the factory and at the furnace and the forge. 


a 
benefits, or rather the spoils, of a protective tariff are not 
by the laborers. They are, as I have shown, compelled 
and want across the 
tongue and nationality, and must work at the low- 
w the employer is offered. The of the 
ve robbery is pocketed by the proprietor. He it is 
waxes rich. 
The facts which omen, Hans our gaze conclusively 
blican protection is a fraud and a robbery of the many to 
the ae _ ym of _ =o rich is — the very 
poor are coun millions, under thirty Republican 
blican ve y has filled our land 
y collisions between employer and laborers 
industries have been of frequent occurrence since the 
inaugurated ; 


cor- 


A 
en 
to competes with their brothers in 


sea of ev: 


ce, 


ey emer protection isa deception and anillusion. [t prom. 
ised that prices of protected articles should be reduced },,.... 
the prices of similar foreign made articles by competition .),,,,. 
American manufacturers. Combines, trusts, and pools, mo...” 
terms for criminal conspiracies, have limited productio, \. 
shutting down mills and turning operatives adrift for .,,,, 
months each year and thus preventing overproduction or }),..) 
ful, legitimate competition. 

Huge monopolies, such as the oil trust, and sugar trus; 4, 
other kindred viliainies have openlydestroyed, bought up. », 
absorbed every competitor that has struggled into existenc. — 

Republican protection is a fraud and a robbery and 4 men. 
to our free institutions, inasmuch as its creatures, grown yc; , 
rich and powerful, have maintained an organized lobby. w),) 
have debauched the people’s representatives and manipulate 
the taxing power in the interests of their masters an( |ey;,) 
thousands of millions of tribute upon the people. 

Republican protection and McKinleyism is a most ix{amoy, 
and unspeakable cheat and swindle. In 1890, in answer to ;) 
imperative demand of the burdened and oppressed masses to »». 
duce taxation and stop the unnecessary collection of the yas: 
volume of money from the people, which overflowed and jnyp. 
dated the Treasury vaults, and created the perplexing probe 
of a great surplus revenue, the McKinley bill was passed, whic) 
increased taxation on importations almost to the extent of pr- 
hibition, thus drying up the fountains of revenue, adding great 
burdens of taxes to the people, and at the same time expendi- 
tures were increased nearly a hundred millions annually, thus 
transforming a surplus into an alarming deficit. 

To the demand for afish,a venomousserpent was given. The 
stone of cruel, vexatious, and audacious increased taxation wis 
imposed in response to a petition for bread. 

In less than fourmonths after this monstrous iniquity was com- 
mitted an exasperated and indignant nation banished forever 
from power the knaves who perpetrated it. | Applause. | 


parel | Sennen ro the essence of Republican protection, is , 
ud and a ro ° 


ry 

The toilersin the fields of America, over 9,000,000 in number, 
upon whose labor 35,000,000 of our population directly depend 
for subsistence and existence, have been grievously wronged ani 
robbed by this second ‘‘ tariff of abominations” and by Repub- 
lican Poe for many years. They were beguiled with the 
delusive argument that protection would diversify labor, and by 
withdrawing laborers from the field and employing them in fac- 
tories a home demand would consume the products of the field, 
and that thus the farmers would share in the blessing of protec- 


Almostevery year since the establishmentof our Government 
our fields have produced a surplusof food, and it has constituted 
nearly all of our exports. 

The farmers under protection have been compelled to sell par: 
of their crops in this giutted market, and, after exhausting 
ship the residue to foreign countries to be sold in competition 
with the crops raised by pauper labor throughout the worl: 
with fees, import duties, and discriminating burdens imposed by 
other nations in retaliation for our exorbitant and almost pro- 
hibitive tariff levied upon their commodities. 

The farmers of our country, who are the peers in every nob 
attribute of human character, of the proudest factory lords | 
mill-owners or millionairesor capitalists that strutour streets 
obtrude their offensive carcasses upon the representatives 0! 
the people and would fain advise them how to perform their du 
ties, or would tempt them with their ill-gotton gold from t 
path of honorand faithfulness. These hardy sons of toil, ourye 
manry, our patriotic host who fight our battles and pour 0. 
their blood in defense of our liberties and our free institutior 
when occasion demands; the men who stormed and defende 
Cemetery Heights at Gettysburg, the Dead Angle at Kennesa\’, 
the center at klin, and added new luster to American ch'v- 
alry ina hundred other fields of battle in the late depiorade 
conflict between our own people, are to-day the industria: sel 
and slaves of the protected concerns of the Eastern and Mice 
States. [Applause.] 

We have heard much talk in this discussion about the ware 
of labor and the relative rights of employer and emp.0y’. 
all this refers to operatives in factories other manufacturin 
establishments, publicans have monopolized the term = 
borer” in applying it solely to factory loyés. ‘They We 
complain of the low wages that are paid to farm laborers. ' 
hear of no agitation to reduce their rsof work and increas 
the amount of their wages, or the returns of their labo" 

are not considered in ican caleulations. No b 
tears ave shed over their tribulations or oppress. 

A pamphiet published in 1892 by the ricultural Depa 
ment, entitled Wagesof Farm Labor of the United Biakes, « 
pages 16 and 17 shows that the average wages per mont, “ 











d farm laborers in the United Siates for 1892 
board, $12.54. There is no other class of 
States who are as poorly paid for their 


Thave the honor, Mr. Chairman, to re + a constituency 
who are largely engaged in agriculture. In fact the people of 
my district almost entirely depend upon that industry; for the 
towns are all in the midst of an agricultural region, and are de- 
pendent for prosperity to a very large extent upon the products 
of farms and prespertiy ot agriculture. 

The farmers of my district are, as a class, very intelligent, en- 
terprising, and self-res ing people. They take a deep inter- 
est in public affairs, and keep thoroughly posted in all that trans- 

resof interest to themselvesor the country. They are patriotic, 

aw-abiding, conservative, and excellent citizens in every re- 
spect. There are flourishing schools and churches in every civil 
district and almost every Seen Ceaee in the eight counties 
which I have the honor to represen 

The people are rising rapidly and constantly in the scale of 
intelligence, ee and education. They are the equals of 
any people in the United States, of whatever avocation, employ- 
ment, or locality. They are as much entitled to the considera- 
tion of this Government as the owners or operatives of any shoe- 

mill, or stove-polish or soap factory in New England or Old 

land or elsewhere upon the habitable globe. [Applause. } 

hey are entitled to protection of their interests as much as 
the woolen manufacturer or any other bloated aristocrats that 
whine around this Hall or send their emissaries here asking for 
protection and relief. 

The people I represent have neverasked for anything from the 
Government of the United States, except to be let alone, and to 
be granted the power to exercise the God-given right to sell 
their products inthe highest markets they can find, and buy the 
necessaries of life in the cheapest markets, and to be given an 
equal chance with every other citizen of this country in the race 
of life. They with their brethren in other sections have been 
denied all these rights. They have been compelled to pay an 
averageof 95.80 cents to protected manufacturers on each dollar's 
worth of woolen goods which they have bought; more than they 
could have gotten better goods at in other markets. They have 
paid enormous taxes on every article of necessity which they 
were able to buy. 

Their ucts have been sold in the markets of the world in 
competition with the poorly paid labor of all nations, with the 
additional disadvantage of taxes levied other countries in 
retaliation for our own ee tax, in consequence their 
products have steadily declined in value, while the price of their 
necessaries of life have assteadily advanced. Buekle and tongue 
seemed to be going in opposite directions, hence they could not 
meet. [Laughter. 

The result of this condition of affairs is that the agricultural 
classes have been oppressed and burdened under Republican 
rule and the legitimate effect of protective tariff laws, until ag- 
riculture has languished and become less profitable, yielding 


clud board, ‘ 
ere $18.60; includin 

faborers in the Unite 

work as farm hands. 


less returns than any other avocation en in by our people. 
fees arives from agri- | 
culture, the oldest and noblest and most honorable of all the | 


Young men of talent and ambition have 


pursuits of man, to seek employment as clerks in stores, as em- 
rey So of railroads and other corporations, and to crowd the 
professions in the cities and towns. 

Millions of families used to comforts and luxuries have been 
reduced to the most meager supplies of actual necessities. Con- 
veniences and pleasures of life have been denied them, and 
penury, and in some instances actual want and suffering have 


existed, and do now exist, where i oe 
and contentment should ee prosperity, hope, happiness, 


These cam a Mr. Chairman, constitute the 
the people of the United States; their interest, their welfare 
and their demands and wishes should concern us and control 
our action more than the interests, welfare, or wishes of the 
mm re Sp. classes, beso ee the ea, and all 

based upon an ve for th 
est good of the iaeet 3 number. eae 

But, Mr, Chairman, justice to the consumer does not mean in- 
justice to the manufacturer. All concerns which can produce 
goods here as cheaply as can be produced in other countries, 


aided by a revenue ff, will prosper as they did under Demo- 
cratic rule between 1846 and 1960. Tt is an insult to say that in- 


telligent American laborers in this age of steam and electricit 
re wonderful progress can not maintain themselves in the jon. 
—— reas degraded laborers of Europe and Asia. 
on 8 pees the late war manufactures flourished 
= kept pace with ae and commerce in the marvelous 
ae then witnessed. But that branch of industry did 
does 


prosper upon the ruins of ulture and merce 
under Republican rule, but it was their hentmast. - 
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great majority of 


67 


Mr. Chairman, this bill isa stride in the direction o! tariff 
reform. It is now undergoing analysis and cross-fire in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the House, and will be thoroughly con- 
sidered in the Senate. If itis passed with the main features un 
altered it will mark a new era in our nation’s history. Lan- 
guishing agriculture will revive with new vigor and hope, and 
the blessings of prosperity and plenty will be showered upon our 
sturdy yeomanry, our country’s hope and mainstay. 

he corpse of American commerce will spring into life; our 
people will again go down to the sea in ships. The starry flag 
of our glorious and now indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States will float over argosies laden with American products of 
field and factory, seeking new markets in far-off lands across the 
**deep blue ocean.” 

American brains will plan and American laborers construct 
great navies out of native materials, which shail be manned by 
brave hearts and hands of American lads, to ride the foamy 
billows and seek new commercial conquests around the globe. 
{Loud applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. FITHIAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FITHIAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Democratic party at the Chicago con- 
vention, when Grover Cleveland was nominated for President, 
declared its position on the tariff question, and with which I am 
in hearty accord. The platform I refer to reads: 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
ority of the American ple for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties ex 
cept for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered. We denounce the McKinley tariff 
law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class 
legislation. e indorse the ffort made by the Democrats of the present Con 
gress to modify its most oppressive features in the direction of free raw ma- 
terials and cheaper manufactured goods that enter into general consump- 
tion, and we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results that will fol 
low the action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic party 


Upon that platform we went before the people and wona great 
aational victory for the party, and by that victory the will of 
the people was recorded at the polls. Weare here to execute 
that will as the chosen representatives of the people. If I 
should enter a criticism to this bill, it would not be in the di- 
rection of more protection. I would cut deeper into the evil. 
Under the McKinley tariff many duties were laid at a rate in 
excess of 100 per cent, and that, too, upon many of the neces- 
saries of life. On some articles the duty under the McKinley 
law is over 300 per cent; and I here quote what Senator Plumb 
said in consideration of that vicious and unjust measure: 

Mr. President, there has been no fact produced of any kind or description 
whatever, no attempt made to justify this proposed increase of duties. I 
have read the letter here of perfectly reputable gentlemen who say that 
some of these duties imposed by the McKinley bill, reduced slightly by this 
bill, are 300 per cent greater than they arein the presentlaw. These manu 
facturing people have been lauded as generous, as enterprising, as worthy, 
as having largely expanded their manufactures. So be it. I hope they 
have. As I said before, I begrudge them nothing of all they have got. But 
they want more. They are asking for the power of taxation to be exercised 
in their behalf, which it has been truly said represents the power to destroy 
They want something the giving of which to them subtracts from what 
other pe ome have. Nothing has been offered here to show that what is pro- 
posed is either wise or just; and yet every table in this broad land, humble 
and proud, is to be taxed additionally to any burden that it has heretofore 
borne without anything to justify it except simply the statement that these 
men desire it, and that they are good and enterprising and rich men. 


No concealment was made by the author of the McKinley tariff 
as toits true object. It means and was intended to mean pro- 
tection for protection’s sake. After the election of President 
Harrison and a Republican Congress in 1888, the Republican 
party took a new departure, and repudiated the teachings of its 
past leaders like Grant, Garfield, and Arthur, who if living to- 
day would denounce the principles of the McKinley tariff, judg- 
ing from their utterances on the subject when living. 
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WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


Mr. McKinley in reporting his bill to the Fifty-first Congress 
declared that— 


We have not been so much concerned about the prices of articles we con- 
sume as we hve been to encourage a system of home production. 


Prices of articles to be consumed by our people did not con- 
cern the framers of the McKinley tariff. The encouragement 
of home production was the pretext upon which the people were 
to be ed of their birthright. But the authors of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff justified their course upon the theory that the con- 
sumers did not pay the tariff duty, and that a tariff duty was a 
tax levied on the people of foreign nations. On the 2d day 
of April, 1892, Mr. McKinley said that— 

The Republican party believes that we should never tax our own people 
so long as we can have other people to tax. 

Again, on June 8, 1892, he declared that— 

raise ic expenses by taxing the prod- 
ucts cf ocher nations rather than by taxing the products of our swa. 

It was Abraham Lincoln, and we admire him for his honesty 
and truthfulness of purpose, who said that— 


You can fool all the Jnome some of the time, some of the people all the 
time, but you can not fool all the people all the time. 


The Republican party refused to profit by the wisdom of the 
greatest leader that party ever had. Why? Because the pro- 
tective barons were behind the party organization demanding 
legislation that would permit them to exact more tribute from 
the people for contributions given to be paid for ye 
Let us see. Let us make a few quotations from eminent Repub- 
lican authority in refuting McKinleyism. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN WHOM M’KINLEYODIFFERS FROM. 


It is true as quae ety ean that the consumer pays the duty.—Alez- 
onder Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 

We do not derive our ability from abroad topaytaxes. That Sopents upon 
our wealth and our industry; and it is the same whatever —S the form 
< a pag me public contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great iff speech, 

wn dut upon such articles (raw material) goes directly to the cost 
of the article when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the consum- 
ers,— U. 8. Grant, seventh ry ee 1876. 

I saic it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports operate as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further expe- 
rience will convince the whole body of our = that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not en- 
tirely on property or income, is intrinsically unjust.—/John Sherman, 1867. 
Ley, Gahh, ROA Dthoe agricultural protwens, Was tt does Bot Alora Sy proves. 

ey, o cultur uu oes NO ord any protec- 
eien te ae great wheat and grain cage ye dae eee of the country. e 
What is true of wheat isequally true of o' Therefore the farmer 


the market 
abroad, or 


has practically no tection atall. * * * Unfortunately for the farmer, 
the 


wheat is fixed by the price which the re will bring 
of wheat in on or Liverpool. At that market, 
us is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, he 
tion wi eee een le enna, in Seneery 

on of the Baltie, from fields cultivated by what is known, 
comnpactaen with our own, as pauper labor.— William B. Allison, March 14, 

Who pay these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says, ‘‘I can live or I can make a profit, if a certain duty is imposed,”’ 
what is he saying? He is simply saying, ‘If you give me acertain duty you 
= itin power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the 

armers of the United States."— Senator B. Plumb, 1883. 

Does not every farmer and mechanic in this broad land make use of iron 
in all kindsof labor? They are ucers and consumers, ne ae 08 ro 
tected; and it is they wor amount of money into the ae ets 
ot the manufacturers of this article.—Hon. John A. Logan, April 18, k 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
tee su eter of capital and deserves much the higher consideration.—Adra- 

m ncotn, 


The above should be quite conclusive, and should settle for- 
ever the contention of the protectionists that the foreigner pays 
the duty and that none of it is paid by the consumer. Protec- 
tion means favoritism. It means taking the earnings of one to 
give toanother. In this itis a fraud, and from a moral stand- 
point is wrong. Senator George F. Edmunds, on July 8, 1868, in 
commenting w the right to consider questions of morals in 
connection with taxation, said: 


It is a little too late in the year 1868 to advance the doctrine that when we 
are d with subjects of taxation we have no right to consider questions 
of morals as connected with the o tion of such taxation. I have been 
brought up ina school of politics which has taught me that to do right is the 
highest possible expediency. 


Hon. EUGENE HALE, Senator from Maine, in 1872 said: 
I believe can no one question ens which the reflection of millions of 
that monopoly whick has o!| hereto grea 
any monopoly ever granted by the Tudors in England's most despotic es— 
ought to cease. 
Hon. Be in Butterworth said on the floor of this House on 
May 13, 1 when discussing the McKinley bill, that— 
Stnte <a thle > < Coe Bees, tne ie ee 
ate deaaice, te industry, whether is be manufacruring 
va tto Suitsan over sua ntnes wonemed te e Republic Soekerts 
knOW that it is he tendency of such an advantage. and not merely the ten- 


dency but the fact, to draw blood from other industries to make fat anq 
pursy that which has been given the advantage. 

And the giving of such an advan to any industry or class of industries 
is not sufficiently described by merely saying that itis unjust. It goes far 
beyond that. It is only not indictable because it is not within the terms of 
the statute, not because it lacks that quality which ought to make it indict. 
able. * * * The people are beginning to understand, or at least are pe. 
ginning to inquire, as to the reason why Paul is favored and Peter turned 

own. 

We all know perfectly well that there are industries in this country jp 
which the dividends have been enormous. oe 

I can name upon my ten fingers, men whose combined profits, in the Jag: 
Gocnte have exceeded those of all the agriculturists of any State in this 

nion. 

If the time is come when my countrymen, with equal opportunity, can nor 
hold their own, being the most brilliant, the most progressive, the finest 
people in the world, then we had better retire from the field. 


The Chicago Tribune, the great Republican organ of the North- 
west, in discussing the McKinley tariff, said: 

And Joab said to Amasa: Art thou in health, my brother? And Joap 
took Amasa by the beard with the right hand to kiss him. But Amasa took 
no heed of the sword that was in Joab’s hand. So he smote him therewith 
under the fifth rib. 

Joab McKinley is just now full of tender solicitude regarding the health 
of his friend Amasa, the American farmer, and he is filling the ears of that 
—— individual with fine stories of all he is going to do for him. 
Higher duties on hops, eggs, and beans are to be imposed upon consumers 
for ‘American protection,” but he does not observe Joab’s sharp sword 
ready to be thrust under his fifth rib in the shape of much higher duties on 
the farmer’s clothing, on blankets, carpets, felt hats; on linen fabrics, on 
china dishes, and earthenware; on glass of all sorts, on knives, forks, spoons, 
and all kinds of cutlery; on kitchen utensils; on tin cups, dishes, and buck- 
ets; on tin cans for fruits, vegetables, and meats; large direct bounties from 
the National Treasury to Louisiana sugar-planters to make their business 
profitable, but not a cent of bounty to Illinois growers of wheat, oats, or 
corn, when produced at a loss. 

And when you consider the opinion of James G. Blaine of the 
McKinley law it appears to me that all should condemn it and 
no one defend it, regardless of party affiliations. James G. Blaine 
said on July 11, 1890: 

There is not a section or line in the whole (McKinley) bill that will open a 
market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 

IS LABOR BENEFITED? 

It has so often been asserted without proof to supportit thata 
tariff gives protection to labor thatit seems an idle waste of time 
to give the assertion a moment’s thought. It is a cardinal prin- 
ciple known by all that the price of labor is controlled by the 
law of supply and demand. You may give to the manufacturer 
protection to the extent of 200 per cent and he will hire his labor 
where he can hire it the cheapest, and nolaw that can be enacted 
by Congress can prevent him from doing so. 

I venture the assertion that no laboring man ever received a 

nny more in wages by reason of any tariff duty that was ever 
evied; and that is not all. No laboring man ever will receive 
a penny more in wages by reason of any duty that ever will be 
levied. Labor organizations have done more to keep up the 
scale of wages than all the tariffs that were ever levied or ever 
will be levied the world over. Why, gentlemen, labor is on the 
free list. Deny it if you dare, and [ will prove it by the great- 
est protectionist that ever lived, Hon. William D. Kelley. Ha 
said on the floor of this House: 

Yes, men are on the freelist. They cost usnotevenfreight. We promot 
free trade in men, and that is the only free trade I am prepared to promote. 


Hon. John A. Logan, on April 18, 1870, said: 


And when a gentleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this high, 
this extraordinarily high tariff is for the protection of the laboring man, I 
—— that I do not understand how he can possibly substantiate such a 
theory. 


ae Clay Frick, president of the Homestead Mills, in July, 
1892, said: 


We made the scales to suit the trade and mechanical conditions, and gavs 
no thought to the political cause or effect, nor the tariff itself. 


And even Governor McKinley himself, in his Providence 
speech in 1892, said: 


No one ever claimed that protective tariffs were intended to increase 
wages. 

In point of production we have cheaper labor than Europe. 
Hon. James G. Blaine on June 25, 1881, said: 


Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. 


And rew let me read what manufacturers say about labor cost 
and free raw material: 


Give me free ore and I willsell pig iron in Liverpool and send steel rails ‘0 
London.—Maj. L. S. Bent, president Pennsylvania Steel Company. ae 

Free wool will benefit us manufacturers, for the more we £ell the more Vw 
make. It would be a blessing to our labor—it would be a blessing to the« oe 
sumer. Free wool and dyestuffs means a cheaper hat. Since 1876 we hav» 
noi been able to export a hat because we can not get free wool.—Mr. San/0"" 
of Glover, Sanford & Co., hat manufacturers, capital $1,000,000, August, !* . 

Everything considered, I think it would be to the advantage of Amer’ . P 
woolgrowers if we had free wool. It would increase the demand for — 
product to mix with foreign wool. We could sell our surplus product in! a 
eign markets profitably if wools and all necessary dyes and chemicals = 
free. In my judgment,the free entry of raw materials will be a benefit to ; - 
wor decided benefit.—Robert Bleakie, Bleakie & Co., noted woo’ 
manufacturers, employing 700 hands. 
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The greatest obstacle to American competition in foreign markets, to 


] of goods, is the high price of our raw materials. Take off 
fey Aap | Swe will send our goods everywhere. Wages would increase 
here under such a system rather than become lower.—/. 
1888, manufacturer of shelf hardware, employing 2,000 men. ‘ 

The same speaker introduced with some emphasis Judge ( A, 
Kelley’s statement that while English nailmakers ot 87 cents per day, 
American nailmakers got $4.50 per day. We can im 

ression on the faces < = ae wae Ne an 
und of English nails was . 
pone hy oak. A more forceful defense of the protective system aL. 
have been made. It perfectly illustrates the protectionist theor t ~ ig 
wages yield the cheapest product.—American Heonomist (Protectionist), Au- 


gust 21, 1889. : 
What the people of the United States want is freer commerce. 
I said in the Fifty-second Congress: 


ad my way I would pull down the walls that imprison commerce. I 
welt eal: the Tnains than enslave it. I would give commerce its freedom. 


I stand by these declarations to-day, and I do not consider that 
I am slandered when I am called a free trader. } 
free wool, free ore, free raw materials, free steel rails, free farm 
implements, free twine, free woolen = and free sugar, and 
I would levy no duty on any article of necessity. I would raise 
the revenues needed to run the Government by the taxation of 
luxuries and by an income tax, and now “if that be treason ” to 
the protective barons ‘‘make the most of it. Let us have free- 
dom of commerce, and in the language of the immortal Lincoln— 


They who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and under 
a just God they can not long maintain it. 


A principle indorsed by Washington, Lincoln, Webster, Frank- 
lin, Madison, Garfield, and Hugh McCulloch can not be wrong. 
Upon this question let me read what these dead patriots have 


said: 
LET "ETERNAL VIGILANCE’ TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS. 


As a citizen of the great republic of humanity at large, I can not avoid 
reflecting with pleasure on the probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions I 
consider how mankind may be connected like one great family in fraternal 
ties. I indulge a fond idea that the period is not very remote when the ben- 
efits of a liberal and free commerce will Wahine generally succeed to the 
devastations and horrors of war.—George Washington, letter to La Fayette, 
1786. 

They who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and un- 
der a just God, they can not long maintain it.—Adbraham Lincoln, letter to 
Boston celebration of Jefferson’s birthday. 

We are urged to adopt the system on general principles. I do not admit 
the principle of protection. the contrary, I think freedom of trade the 
general principle.—Daniel Webster. 

It were therefore to be wished that commerce were as free between all the 
nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; so all 
would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These counties 
do not ruin one another by trade, neither wo the nations.— Benjamin 
Franklin, 1774. 

lown myself the friend to a very free system of commerce. * * * Com- 
mercial shackles are generally unjust, o ve, and impolitic.—/James 
Madison, ‘ Father of the Constitution,” and afterward President. 

There is no country of which I have any knowledge in which business of 
all descriptions is so er falling into fewer and fewer hands, in which 
combinations are so powe and individuals so powerless, as the United 
States. * * * Wehave yet to learn that there may be as little personal 
freedom under republican institutions as under monarchies, and that the 
best efforts of all good citizens should be to prevent the great Republic from 
being a free country in name only.—Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of Treas- 
ury under U. S. Grant. 


Even Andrew Carnegie, who has made his millions by pro- 
tection, admits the justice of the principles of free trade. He 
says: 


Far be it from me to retard the march of the world toward the free and 
unrestricted interchange of commodities. When the democracy obtains 
sway throughout the one, ee nations will become friends and brothers.— 
Andrew Carnegie’s ‘Triumphant Democracy.” 


Before I leave this branch of the discussion I will read from 


Alexander Hamilton, James A. Garfield, and Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN: 


Pig Iron ’’) 
. the 


ded that the cost of 
American nails only 


REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADB. 


If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce we 
vailing system of nations, it will not be rmed that they Soke not ~ 
—, with very few exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. 
f one nation were in a condition to suppl manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might ha an abundant indemnification in 
a superior capacity to furnish the produce of the soil. And a free exchange. 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supply, on 
the best terms, ht be carried on between them, su ing in fut vigor 
the industry of each.—Aleranier Hamilton, Report on Tnutascares, 1791. 
Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; every obstruction to a free aan is bornof the same nar- 
oom, despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ul commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax wu consumption ; 
every facility to a free Se eens commodities, increases trade and 
production, and promotes civi tion.—John Sherman, June 9, 1868. 
ae ismy doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
. eon y, We shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of free 
e, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 


on equal terms. Iam for t leads 
James A, Garfield, April 1. Jexteetton which to ultimate free trade.— 


When protection greed sharpens its appetite for more, the 
farmer is held up as a Ganceoree to frighton the timid away. 
The wolf of eceten, with the wool in his teeth, is now making 
love to the shepherd, in order that he may catch him unawares 
and again appease his meets with the choicest lamb of the 
fock. The farmer is told that free wool will destroy sheep hus- 


I shall vote for | 





. Sargent, August, | 


ne the curious ex- | 


bandry in this country. Theone farmer in ten who raises sheep 
is asked for a paltry pittance to become a party to the robbery of 
all the rest of his neighbers on all other necessaries of life. It 
has been asserted by gentlemen on the floor of this House, and 
so far has not been contradicted, that there is not another civil- 
ized country in the world that imposes a duty on wool, and I re- 
fer especially to this statement having been made by my col- 
league, Mr. SPRINGER, a few days ago. gig 

The domestic production of wool in 1892 was 294,000,000 pounds, 
and in the same year there was imported of foreign wool 148,- 
000,000 pounds. The annual consumption of wool in the United 
States is about 600,000,000 pounds per year,so that about 158;- 


| 000,000 pounds of foreign wool must have come into the United 





(reeset SS SSS 


| States in the shape of manufactured woolens. 
| 000,000 pounds per year and consume 600,000,000 pounds, and of 


We produce 294,- 


that 306,000,000 pounds must come from foreign countries. 
any event we produce less than one-half of what we consume. 

On the principle that we should legislate for the greatest good 
for the greatest number, no duty should be imposed on foreign 
wool. Nocountry produces all the different grades of wool that 
is needed to mix with the domestic wool in the manufacture of 
different grades of cloth. Certain kinds of foreign wool are 
needed to mix with our own, and our manufacturers would be 
compelled to have this foreign wool if we produced in the United 
States more wool in pounds than we annually consume. But 
suppose that the farmer should get a better price for his wool 
under protection, which is a grave question of doubt, as I think 
I can and will show further on, he would not, in the long run, 
be benefited, for the reason that the benefit received would be 
more than offset in thé increased price of the clothing for any or- 
dinary family. To-day there is only one sheep to two persons 
in the United States. 

Free wool means death to the manufacture of shoddy in this 
country, and that reason alone would prompt me to vote for free 
wool if noother. What the people need and want is cheaper 
clothing and better clothing. No person wearsacoat of shoddy 
from choice. We all want coats made of all wool and a yard 
wide. Free wool means suchacoat, and it means more; it means 
warmth, health, and comfort. When we drive shoddy out and 
let foreign wool in to mix with our domestic wool, more domestic 
wool will be used by our manufacturers, which will increase the 
demand for wool, and this wil! stimulate the price, and that is 
the reason why a tariff on wool has never benefited the wool- 
grower of this country. 

The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do not produce would 
stimulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of those we dopro 
duce, and taerefore would be a benefit to home production.—President U 
S. Grant, sixth message, 1874. 

I will say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I regard it 
not as an intentional fraud but as operating as though it were a fraud, upon 
the great body of the le of the United States. lallude to the wool tariff, 
a law the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep husbandry 
of this country.— William B. Allison, March 24, 1870. 

In 1883, Senator FRYE of Maine, a dyed-in-the-wool protectionist, apesking 
of the high wool tariff of 1867, said: ‘‘Domestic wools have gone down in 
price from the time the Morrill tariff was enacted until to-day.”’ 


The following is taken from a circular circulated in 1888 by 
the Republican national committee, signed by seventeen rag 
and shoddy dealers: 


DEAR Sirk: You are doubtless aware of the fact that the Mills tariff bill, 
which has been passed by the Democratic majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, places on the free list wool, woolen rags of every description, and 
all grades of shoddy. It also abolishes the weight duty on woolen goods. 
This bill, therefore, as far as it affects the industry in which we are engaged, 
is a free-trade measure, and as such we are decidedly opposed to it. No 
manufacturer of shoddy in this country could, under these circumstances, 
compete with the English or German manufacturers, and, therefore, their 
business would be entirely ruined, and all the shoddy used in this country 
would be imported from Europe. Our customers thus ruined, what would 
become of our business? It also would be ruined, and we and those depend- 
ent upon us would suffer. 

There is only one way to avoid this loss to ourselves, and thatis by the 
defeat of the candidate of the free-trade party, Grover Cleveland. Wehave 
determined in the coming election to support the candidates of the protec- 
tion party, Harrison and Morton. Their election we consider to be indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of our business. 


Senator SHERMAN said in 1883: 


In 1867 the price of wool was 51 cents; in 1870, 46 cents; in 1878, which wag 
an abnormal year, 40 cents per pound; this was the result of the policy of 
protecting the woolgrower. 


I shall now read, in further explanation of this wool question, 
from the Chicago Tribune of the date of March 14, 1892: 


In 1880 the total quantity of domestic and foreign wool retained in the 
United States for home ne agg a was 356,000,000 pounds. In 1800 the 
amount was 366,000,000 pounds. e increase in ten years was a little over 
3 per cent. During that period the population of the country increased 
nearly 2% per cent, and its consumption of woolens should have increased in 
aneven greater ratio, because the ability of the mass of the people to buy 
goods is greater than it was in 1880. 

It is known that the woolen mills turned out a far greater quantity of 
geste in 1890 than in 1880. While the stock of wool they usedincreased only 

per cent in ten years their output increased enormously. It follows that 
the woolen goods they sold contained an increasing quantity of shoddy, 
mungo, and cotton, and that the aa actually used a smaller quantity of 
woolen goods per capita than they did in 1880. 
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The manifest reason for this was that the manufacturers were denied ac- 
cess to the foreign wools which they need to mix with the home-grown ones. 
Not having those wools at reasonable rates they have had to blend the 
Americ“n fleeces with cotton and other substitutes. Every increase in the 
woo! duvies means the use of a greater quantity of these substitutes, and a 
Smaller use per capita of all-wool poots Americans. Ifthe manufacturer 

or m: 


a get a wool at 8 cents a pound ixing purposes he will use it, but ifa 
ty of }or 6centsa pound is clapped on that wool he will not buy it, but 
will take cotton at 7 or 8 cents a pound. The consumer gets a fabric for 
which he pays no more than for the old one, but itis not an all-wool one. 

The duty on wools makes woolen goods dearer and discourages their use. 
The duties on the Australian wool, of which American manufacturers are 
using large quantities, isil cents a pound. If a gt it duty free they 
would sell at a lower price the goods made of mixed Australian and Ameri- 
can wools. As the price fell consumption would increase. The manufactur- 
ers would buy more of the Australian wool, but that would necessitate the 
purchase of more home-grown woolto mix with it. There would be an in- 
creased demand for the latter. Its price would advance and more would be 
grown. The mill man, paying 11 cents less for part of the wool he used, 
could afford to pay more for the American fleeces and yet ask the consumer 
less than he did. ¢ removal of the duties from wool would be a blessing 
to manufacturer, woolgrower, and the consumer of woolens, who would get 
cheaper, warmer, and more durable goods, 


When protection wants more, the laborer and the farmer are 
the ones about whom its advocates become so much coneerned. 
The duty that is levied on wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, etc., 
benefits no farmer, for the reason that the surplus of all cereals 
are exported, and the farmer must accept the London price 
whether he sells at home or abroad. Inother words, the farmer 
selis his — in competition with the free-trade markets of 
the world and buys his necessaries in a protected market at 
home. For his implements, made in his own country, with which 


. he tills the soil in order to raise grain to sell in London in com- 


petition with all the world, he must pay more than for the same 
article made in this country, which is exported and sold abroad 
to the foreign farmer with whom he mustcompete. Innumerable 
Republican witnesses to this fact can be furnished, but this fact 
is so commonly known and understood that I will read only from 
Hon. Jeremiah M. Rusk, ex-Secretary of Agriculture: 
i nad on, couerey to take some stock in the combination (National 
), and I know what inducements were offered. Aninvestiga- 
tion will show that this same combination is now selling, or offering to sell, 
machinery in Russia and Australia and other wheat-growing countries at 
a lower figure than they do in this country. This will not do, and I need not 
offer any argument to prove the weight or truth of the assertion. The first 


a howl t trusts and does not tect. Whether justly 
or not, oer charge it ORee hepen Republican party. oo as I can be 
of anything that this mowerand trust will cost the Republican party 


undreds of thousands of votes at the next Presidential election unless it 
takes a firm stanc against it and trusts in general. 

And what is true as toagricultural implements is true of many 
other articles used on the farm. A protectionist will tell you 
how cheap salt is, what it used to sell for and how cheap it is 
now, and that protection made it cheap. In considering this 

uestion of protection it is not material what an article has sold 

or, or what it sells for now. If we made no progress or im- 

rovement as a nation of le such argument might hold good; 

ut every year the inventive genius of man produces some new 
method by which articles can be produced and better; 
and this would be sc under either protevtion or free trade. The 
true test is, What is the cost of the production of a given article 
and what is a feir profit to the producer over and above the cost 
of production? I quctenowa statement from James A. Garfield, 
on May 18, 1872: 

Andl know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale ice of 


American saltin Toronto, Canada, was a dollar lower per barrel the 
same salt was selling for on the New York side of the . That is, we pro- 


duced it, it across, whatever ts, and trans- 
ortaticz, were reduired. Tee sold it to eee eee at a 

liar per barrel less than it was sold to on our shores. Certainly, 
ee ee ae t enables that thing to be 


Tt is such discrimination that induced Hon. Benjamin Butter- 
worth to sound his note of warning to his Fwd when the Mc- 
Sg eet was under discussion in the y-first Congress. 

8 ° 

Tsound this note of warning; and whatever this House may decide, and 
per eres nema Agen, gama iy: ape mg thata C wall is 
the security of our ple, yet lL assert that there never was a time in the 
history of the Republican 7 it was in more danger of defeat than 
meee one suggested idea that itis permissible to levy tribute upon all 

of this country of sixty-five millions to confer a benefit upon a 
few —Benjamin May 10, 1890. 

Now, I say to = friends on this side of the House that the ublican 
pare is charged with no higher mission than the preservation of the equal- 
ty of & im this country, Noindustry, whether it be manufactur- 
sulphuric or manufactu plows or harrows, or ee. has 


: And the giving of such an advan industry or class of industries 
is not sufficiently described merely saying that it is unjust lt goes far 


by 
beyond that. It is only not indictable because it the terms of 
the statute, pos because it lacks that quality which ought to make it indict- 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROTECTION. 


Section 8 of the Federal Constitution declares that— 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, {my +, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense ay) ».,.’ 
eral welfare of the United States. — 

It was not contemplated by the framers of our Constitutio, 
that taxes should be for any purpose except such as were namo, 
in this section. There must be a limit to the taxing power, ang 
the Constitution wisely fixed that limit to raising revenue ‘;, 
pay debts and provide for the common defense and the gener, 
welfare of the United States.” Under this provision of our Cop. 
stitution taxes can only be levied lawfully and justly for pub 
purposes. A tax levied for any other purpose is unlawful ani 
unjust. This view is laid down by all text writers and is sup. 
— by a long chain of judicial decisions, both State and Ped. 
eral, 

Cooley on Taxation lays down the rule as follows: 

It is the first requisite of lawful taxation that the purpose for whi 
laid shall be a public purpose. 


However important it may be to the community that industrial citizo; 
should prosper in their industrial enterprises, it is not the business of ; 
ernment to aid them with its means. Enlightened states, while giving a! 
necessary protection to their citizens, will leave everyone to depend for his 
success and pane in business on his own exertions, in the belief tha: 
by doing so his own industry will be more certainly enlisted, and his pro 
perity and ae more probably secured. 

It may therefore be safely asserted that taxation for the purpose of raising 
money from the public to be given or even loaned to private parties in order 
that they may use it in their individual business enterprises, is not recog 
nized as an emplo: t of the power for a public use. [n contemplation: 
law it would be the common property of the whole community and 
handing it over to private parties for their private gain, and consequently 
unlawful. Any incidental benefits to the public that might flow from {t 
would not support it as legitimate taxation. 


In 58 California Reports, 639, the court says: 


To te a public se by a tax levy upon the property in the State 
is within the power of eS iasiensue: but the Legisiouune nee no power t ° 
impose taxes for the benefit of individuals connected with a private enter 

, oven though the private enterprise might benefit the local public ina 
remote or collateral way. 

In 27 Lowa Reports, 46, the supreme court of that State say: 

Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the Legislature upon persons or 
property to raise money for public purposes or to accomplish some govern 
mentalend. A tax for a private purpose is a solecism in language 

In 9 Kansas Reports, 689, it is said: 

Taxation to aid ordinary manufactures or the establishment of enterpris» 
is a thing until recently quite unheard of, and the power must be denied to 
exist unless ail limits to the appropriation of private property and to th» 
power to tax be disregarded. 

In 20 Michigan Reports, 474, the supreme court of that Stat 
say in regard to taxation: 

It must be im for a public, not fora mere private purpose. ‘T'xat! 
is a mode of ing revenue for public purposes only, and when It is prosti 
tuted to objects in no way connected with public interest or welfare it ceases 
to be and becomes public plunder. 


The supreme court of Maine has held: 

No public exi, can require private spoliation for the private benefit: 
favored individuals. - ” , 

In 21 Pennsylvania State Reports, 168, the supreme court of 
that State say: 

‘Taxation is a modeof raising revenuefor public purposes; when it is pros 
tituted to objects in no Way connected with the public it ceases to be taxa 
tion and becomes plunder. 

In 24 Wisconsin Reports, 356, the supreme court of that State 


say in regard to taxation: 
It is conceded by all that a tax must be fora public and not for a private 








purpose. If, therefore, the Legislature atterapts to take money from tho 
people by legal compulsion for merely private purposes, tit is not ata 

according to the essential meaning of the word, and, therefore, such a law 
is not, strictly 's ng, unconstitutional as being prohibited by any pos 

eee oe of the Constitution, but is void for the reason that it is b 

yond the scope of legislation. 


In 20 Wallace, page 664, the Supreme Court of the United 
States say: 


: Of all powers conferred on the Seen pean saw puaaiion is most liable 
oabuse. This power can as readily be emplo against one cli n 
dividuals and in favor of another, so as to a the one class and gi 
limited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there are no implied )m) 
tions of the use for which the power may be exercised. ‘io lay with 0 
hand the r of the Government on the propery. of the citizen and with 
the other w it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises (0! 
build up private fortunes isnone the less robbery because it is done Uncet 
the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation: |) 54°" 
cree under legisiativeforms. Nor is it taxation. Beyond a cavyil there ca 
be no lawful taxation which isnotiaidforpublicpurposes. = = .. 

A bounty to the growers of sugar or to any other industry 
equally unwarranted under the Constitution. When the ©o™ 
ee a bounty it must tax all the people to raise the 
money with which to pay the bounty, and the Government mas 
no constitutional or moral right to do this. When the Mech! 
ley bill was under discussion in the Fifty-first Congress, | °'“ 


eames a ogee, but I would not stop at any grade if I were 
dealing with it. But what right has the Government to tax the farmers” 
Tilinois upon all other articles they use to raise revenne to pay @ bounty © 
su wers or to those enga, in any other industry? 40 

po has the Government to exercise its paternal care over on ‘ct 
dustry at expense of another? Why should the farmers of my distr 
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included in 
a bounty on sugar and silk culture and not have | 
: Ee ninent's charity wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, wool, hay’,  oneee 
wine, turnips, cabbage, and, infact, all the fruits of theearth and all the pr - . 
of the mill, the looms, and the mines, and overseas that grows int - 
ht of heaven and everything that is extrac from the dark - om s 
oftheearth? Eachand all these products and the bus millions tolling 
aoc them are as — a whe 
rtas are the growers O U : 
culture of sik, and ff this i! showid buvome, 8 law I Fal BOY, OM of 
every industry will be asking a go We TA a ae 
ation to its legitimate results would destroy seifre an 
al enterprise and would be fraught with nothing but evil and cae 
the country, if not the final dissolution of the Government. No governmen 
could long endure under such a system. 
I see no reason to change my opinion now, and I shall vote to 
abolish the bounty paid to the growers of sugar every time that 
question comes before the House or the Committee of the Whole. 


INCOME TAX. 


An income tax is the most just and —— tax that can be 
levied. The individual that receives a large annual income can 
afford to contribute a partof that income to the su port of the 
government under whose laws and protection he enabled to 
accumulate large sums of money. Every individual ought to 

y taxes according to his ability to pay. Prof. Robert Ellis 

hompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, in his work on 


the Elements of Political Economy, says: 2 i 
ovetically the fairest, form taxation 
eee —. — es ee over om contribute to the wants of the 
tate in peeperiien: to the revenue he enjoys under its protection. While 
falling equally on all, it occasions no in the distribution of capital 
or in the material directionof industry, | has no influence on prices. No 
er is so:cheaply assessed or collected; no other brings home to the peo- 
Bie so forcibly the fact that it is to their interest to insist upon a wise 
economy of the national revenue. 
It is urged as an objection to an income tax that it is inquis- 
torial. That isa-weak objection. So are the taxes that are 
vied on the individual owners of personal property in every 
State in the Union. All taxes are moreor lessinquisitorial, and 
an income tax no more so than other taxes. 


are engaged in the 


vernment they all | 
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mand. A tariff tax is uneqiial and unjust. The day is not far distant when 
it will become odious. An income tax is right,it is equitable and ju 
The people demand it. The voice of the people cries out for it, and t 


“ voice of the people is the voice of God 

What I said then I now indorse and reiterate here. 

Senator SHERMAN, in a speech made in the United States Sen- 
ate on March 15, 1892, uses the following language: 


The public mind is not yet prepared to apply the key of a genuine revenue 


reform. A few years of further experience will convince the whole body 

our people that a system»of national taxes which rests thewhole burden of 
taxation on consumption, and not one cent on property and income is in- 
trinsically unjust. While the expenses of the National Government are 


largely caused by the protection of property, it is 
to contribute to its payment. [t will not do to say that each person con- 
sumes in proportion to his means. This is not true. Every ¢ must seo 
that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the con- 
sumption of the poor, as the income of the rich does to the wages of the 
poor. As wealth accumulates, this injustice in the fundamental basis of 
our system will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 
Whatever may have been the state of the public mind in 1882 
when Senator SHERMAN made this statement, there is no ques- 
tion now that the public mind is now prepared to apply the key 
to the genuine revenue reform. The people of this country, ir- 
respective of party, demand the imposition of an income tax, and 
the member of Congress who ignores that demand wil! not rep- 
resent the views of 10 per cent of his constituents. 
THE PROPOSED ISSUE OF BONDS AND SILVER DEMON! 
At this time I desire to say a few words about the condition of 
the Treasury. We are now face to face with a deficiency of the 
Treasury and the $100,000,000 gold reserve is disappearing. Tho 
Administration now in power is not responsible for our Treas- 
ury’s condition. When the McKinley bill was before Congress 
gentlemen on the floor of this House gave warning that that bill! 
would not produce sufficient revenue to run the Government. 
Duties were laid so high as to shut off importations, the effect o! 
which was to lessen the revenues of the Government. 
Theframers of this bill knew that thiswould follow, and it was 
their intention sooner or later to bring the Treasury to the con- 


but right to call property 
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Hon. Thomas G. Shearman, an able writer on political econ- | dition it is now in. ‘They knew that the Government would be 
| compelled in some way to raise revenue to pay the current ex- 


omy, has asserted that 25,000 in the United States own 
$31,500,000 000 of property. income tax levied upon the own- 
ers of these immense fortunes is not burdensome. They have 
the means and ability to pay, but a taxlevied upon the poor man 
who earns but a bare living for himself, and that, too, upon what 
he and his family eat. and wear, is burdensome and indefensible 
In the discussion of this question in the Fifty-second Congress I 
said: 
A nsump kes 

gest aun eanaeane = a a ‘Of the al ens aicamnens “ 
—— the rich man of the burdens that he owes it to the Government to 


An income tax ‘places ‘burdens upon accumulated wealth, where they can 
be most borne. Itis t, because it exacts tribute of accumulation 
and not ofendeavor. A tariff tax allows noonetoescape. The taxgatherer 
is at every door. The washerwoman, the the hodcarrier, the 
day laborer,and all, aeenegees and unable to pay, must pay andcontinue 
to pay at theconstant d of the Federal taxgatherer under our tariff 
m. Thewasherwoman must pay tax on her soap and starch; the seam- 
stress on her needle and thread; the workingman on his tin bucket; the 
farmer on his plows, and all.on articles in — use. They all pay taxes or 
tariff tribute to build up colossal fortunes for the privileged classes. 

Those whoowe the greatest obligations to the Government should be 
made to pay in proportion to the o tions they: owe. The Government is 
instituted for the protection of life, li and y. For the securing 
ay net = these rights aS. m: - ery of the Government is 

motion. e executive, , and legislative departments of the 
Government are for . The Co to make the 
law, the courts to declare the law, and the executive to eethelaw. To 
keep all this machinery of Government in motion is it just, is it right that 
the poor man ae, an equal sharewith the millionaire? This he does 
‘when be pays his eral taxes upon the articles he consumes. 

Whatis proportion of the demands of the poor man to the millionaire 
Eater os one in thowoun, “Seep ac eee ey 

ot one in a thousand. poor: e that 3 acrust 
bread from.door to door, if he buys a pair of overalls must pay more upon 


the value of the article to his use than the | upo. 
his diamonds, and yet this is said to be.a Government.of the e, for the 
people, and by the \ does the corporate wealth of country 
aw Government? Corporations neither have to be 
The artisan who oes forth to labor for his daily bread upon 
tools he works with ; the brickmason upon his trowel, no ethene 


the carpenter u 

manny dow nme geo . 

, yet none escape taxes upon 
tions esoape all this tae to 


chisel and plane, the wood 
andso onthrough all the list of 
what they eatand wear. The wealth of 
bon rr our Federal Government. ° 
the citizen is compelled to bear. 


citizen owes to the 
aon and duty, but.corporations bear neither of these burdens. - 
the ‘often ‘Wage-earners, the bone and sinew of the country, call for 
Ga? Geant cna Federal vernment to be put in motion for their 
Scarcely at : Yet this industrial class go on day after day, week 
after month after month, and year after year toiling for daily bread. 
of the Government but to be let alone and given a chance to 
—= est | . In times of Ss are the busy bees who create 
oan upon w the idle and indolent and _ in times of war they 
t the battles of the nation. Under the Constitution 
Seek aan Bll subject to called by the President to do military duty to pro- 
its d wealth that under our present system es- 
corporate ? the courts, and : 
of the’ t are almost daily engaged in aonsina wich the 
of corporate wealth. ah Re yb oe RY 
‘Corporations the whole Army and Navy of the’ States is at their.com- 


penses of the Government, and behind all this is Wall street's 
demand for the issuance of interest-bearing gold bonds. The 
Bland silver law was repealed and the Sherman law enacted in 
the Fifty-first Congress. It wasa part of the conspiracy of these 
Wall street Shylocks that after the Sherman law should remain 
on the statute books for a time that then it should be repealed 
and the last vestige of legislation would be wiped out provid- 
ing for the coinage of the silver dollar. With all this done the 
way would be easier for them to force the Government into their 
demandsfor more bonds. And after the plot of thiscrime against 
the people had been laid and partly executed under a Republi- 
can Administration I now regret to see this Democratic Adminis- 
tration lend itself to strike the final blow that sounds the death 
knell to silver as a money metal, and which places the country 
upon a single gold standard. 

In obedience to Wall street demands it is now proposed to 
issue $50,000,000 of Government bonds, and the Secretary of tho 
Treasury has advertised for proposals to buy more gold, osten- 
sibly for the purposes declared in the resumption act, but in 
fact for the purpose of raising money to be used in meeting the 
current expenses of the Government, and this, too, in a time of 

rofound peace with over $50,000,000 of silver seigniorage lying 
idle in the vaults of the Treasury which could be coined and 
used by the Government; or if needed to be made immediately 
available, certificates could be issued on this seigniorage as 
speedily as bonds could be issued to buy gold. Why is this 
seigniorage not coined; and why are certificates not issued 
against it? The decree of Wall street has gone out that no 
more silver shall be coined; and let me say here that no more 
silver will be coined until the people elect a Congress that will 
force its coinage. Not because the silver when coined or the 
certificates when issued would not be good money and would not 
be accepted by any one with a demand against the Government, 
but because Wall street demands this issue of bonds. 

When the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law was forced 
through Congress by the whip and lash applied by White House 
lieutenants, every member who voted for its unconditional re- 
peal understood and knew what every one in Washington under- 
stood and knew at the time that no more silver would be coined 
during this Congress or in the next unless the people in the next 
Congressional elections send a majority of silver men to the 
Fifty-fourth Congress large enough to override a Presidential 
veto. The member who voted for unconditional repeal is an 
enemy to the silver dollar, and the ple sooner or later will 
know the truth. Only $50,000,000 in bonds will be issued now. 
It will not, however, stop there, but before the next Congres- 
sional elections in the coming November another issue will be 
demanded, and will not finally end until $200,000,000 in interest- 
bearing gold bonds will be issued. Mark my prediction. 
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The platform of the last national Democratic convention 
pledged the party tothe repeal of the Sherman law—the whole of 
the Sherman law and not a part of it. It also declared that the 
party held to the “use and coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage.” 
This Congress repealed only the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law. Congress was permitted to go so far and no farther. 
It would not do to redeem the other pledge which committed the 

arty to the ‘use and coinage of both gold and silver without 
Mecrimnination against either metal,” because that would incur 
the displeasure of the Wall-street gang, who wanted silver ab- 
solutely destroyed as a money metal and interest-bearing gold 
bonds issued. The people will speak on this subject atthe polls 
in November. 

To-day we are without any law providing for the coinage of 
the silver dollar, and those who voted to repeal the only law we 
had—the Sherman law—unconditionally are parties to the crime 
to destroy and demonetize silver, that was commenced in 1873 
and finally ended in 1892, in the Fifty-third Congress. Excuses 
and explanations may be offered to the people, but the truth 
will remain. Gentlemen may pretend to be the friends of the 
silver dollar. They may ex that they voted for all the 
amendments to the Wilson silver repeal bill to coin silver at 
ratios from 16 to 20, and that when all failed they voted for un- 
conditional repeal, because the platform declared that the Sher- 
man law was a makeshift and should be repealed, but the same 
platform that declared that the Sherman law should be repealed 
also a the Democratic party to the “‘use and co e of 
both gold and silver without discrimination against either,” and 
the people will not lose sight of this fact. 





A Plea for Just Taxation and Commercial Liberty. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSIAH PATTERSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PATTERSON said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: As there are a number of — I desire to 
touch upon in the limited time allotted to me, I hope I may be 
permitted to proceed without interruption. 

The importance of a thorough discussion of a question so 
many-sided and so vast in its importance, and so far-reaching 
in its results as the one now under consideration can not be over- 
estimated. The Representatives of 70,000,000 of people, liv 
in a country so e as ours and engaged in such diversifi 
pursvits, all inv ating, thinking, and reasoning from the 
standpoint of their constituencies, must necessarily in such a 
discussion present many phases of the problem which should be 
unders by the whole country. 

Where grave interests are at stake all legislation is necessa- 
rily a compromise of yor rvving pinions. is bill, emerging 
as it does from a committee, the deliberations of which have 
been carried on under circumstances so varied and conflicting, 
goes pone as far in the direction of tariff reform as is now 
practicable. If experience shall demonstrate that it is an im- 
provement on the system now existing, then its passage, like 
another rainbow of promise, will be a sign unto the people 
whereby they will know that protection will never return to 
plague them, and that the good work will go on until the doc- 

rine of equal and just taxation, imposed for purposes of revenue 
only, shall be esta ed as a vital and efficient principle in 


American legislation. [Applause. 
Sir, I have not been : wih the duty of assisting in the 


preparation of the bill and shall not therefore undertake to dis- 
cuss its details. I will leave that duty to the gentlemen of the 
committee, who have with so much care considered and reported 
the measure to the House. I shall confine myself to the us- 
sion of the —_ subject of taxation, and will endeavor to show 
that I stand on solid American ground in my opposition to pro- 
tection. The issue joined between the two great Layer par- 
ties is now thoroughly understood. It is the same old, old strug- 
gle between liberty and paternalism which has been in p 
rom the earliest period of recorded history. iA.) . 
All men love liberty and aspire to be peers. men are self- 


ish ard are prone to seek advantage. If all men were equally 
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strong, equall 
would be established throughouttheworld. Unfortunately men 
are by nature unequal. The strong grasp power and the weak 


wise, and equally just universal democracy 


yield obedience. The good and the wise, who would promote 

the general welfare, are thwarted by the ignorant, the selfish 

and the vicious. The result in past ages was that free govern, 

ments were always subverted by those who sought advantace 

=e the paternal idea of government prevails in the 6)q 
orld. 

There the inequality of man is conceded; there the divine right 
to govern is acknowledged; there the people are taught to look 
up to a paternal head as the source of power, which is dispensed 
for the weal or woe of mankind. There blessings come down to 
the people like the manna came down from heaven to the chi!- 
dren of Israel; there curses come like the plagues came to Egy: 
there by inheritance or paternal favor the few are blessed at tho 
expense of the many. All eyes are upturned to the source of 
power, and men, like children, submit to the dispensations of him 
= ago sovereign power on the assumption of diving 
r 3 

ir, —— governments are founded on the assumption of 
man’s inequality to man and the right of the few to advantages 
in life at the expense of the many. This is the fundamental 
principle of their existence. Our liberty-loving ancestors who 
came to these shores conceived, in a light which had never be- 
fore dawned on mankind, that a civilized and enlightened and 
Christian people were capable of self-government. They reul- 
ized in common with all men that ultimate and supreme power 
must abide somewhere. In the governments of the Old World 
from which they came it was lodged in crowned heads on the 
assumption of divine right. This they denied. They began 


their at work of governmental construction on the funda- 
mental idea that the people themselves were the sources of all 
power. They started out on the assumption that the supreme 


power belonged to the people and should forever abide with the 
people. The sov*reignty of the citizen was the one paramount 
principle which was universally recognized by our fathers. Le 
who fully realizes this fact and cherishes the doctrine that the 
American citizén is asovereign and that in his own person, in com- 
mon with his fellow-citizens, he wields that supreme power in the 
Government which is paramount to every other earthly power, 
has found the key to our free institutions. [Applause. | 

What dignity is implied in the title ‘‘sovereign citizen” 
The knight, the lord, the earl,|the duke, are all of inferior rank, 
because they owe fealty and hold their titles by grace. Tho 
sovereign citizen owes no fealty but to God. He isaman among 
men, and as such is equal to every other man in rights and dig- 
nities. Starting out with the idea that the people were sov- 
ereign, the inevitable result was the creation of a government 


which recognized and guaranteed to every citizen equal rights, 
privileges unities, and opportunities in life with every other 
citizen under the law of the government of his choice and of his 


creation. [Applause.] 

This great conception of the dignity and of the rights of man 
lies at the root of our system. This is liberty in its highest and 
grandest development. To preserve it for ourselves and our 
posterity the organic law was framed. The citizen is sovereign, 
and because sovereign is entitled to an equal race in life is the 
ee and the end of the new dispensation which our fathers 
delivered to mankind. [Applause.] 

This is the antidote to paternalism. This is the light of lib- 
erty enshrined in our Constitution. According to our system 
all governments, State and Federal, are mere agencies of the peo 
ple. They are instrumentalities created and commissioned by the 
people to promote, within their respective spheres, their we! {are 
and happiness. The Federal Government, this mighty agency 
of the ple, within the limitations of the Constitution, wields 
esclen powers, not by right, but bygrantfrom them. 

Sir, let us pause for a moment and contemplate the condition 
of this great institution called, ‘‘The Government of the United 
States,” the day after the adoption of the Constitution by the 
several States. It existed only on paper and in the hearts of 
patriots. It was as poor as Lazarus. It was without capital, 
withouta treasury, and without a public service. Nota cog, 20% 
a wheel moved inall of its admirably adjusted and complicated 
machinery. But it was-not created without a vital princi): 
There was in the Constitution a germ of life which, when"! 
fructified, would like a mighty engine set all the machinery 
Government in motion. It was the power to tax. This powe! 
is the life of all governments. By its exercise life, liberty, #4 
ow are protected; by its exercise the General Governmen’ 
performs all its functions; by its exercise navies are constructe:, 
armies are levied, and the honor of the flag is maintainee. 
Withhold the exercise of this power and the Government dics. 
Withhold its exercise and navies rot, armies dissolve, and th 
flag droops in dishonor. Withhold it and every function 13 
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eccaituncuineasiinnentaatiiaaitimmncetienn 
smitten as with a palsy, and society is resolved into its original 


elements. 
But, ooh oes 
here is end? 
termine the requirements of the Army or of the Navy, or of the 
civil service one year hence? By taxation the Government lives 


where is the exercise of this power to begin and 
Who can measure it? How can we deter- 


nd the authors of the Constitution placed no limitations on its 
life. This power, as vital to government as the breath ¢ _— 
nostrils is to man, is an unlimited and unbridled power. - 
the continental mind of John Marshall grasped the meaning 0 
the Constitution, with oracular wisdom he announced from the 
tribunal of last resort that ‘the power to tax was the power to 
destroy.” Absolutely necessary in its proper exercise to the 
existence of the Government and the public welfare, it may 
when improperly exercised, destroy the liberties of the people 
and subvert their free institutions. [Applause.] ‘ 

Against the tyranny of taxation there are no guaranties. 
Public opinion rightly directed and rightly expressed by the 
representatives of the people on the statute book, is the only 

eguard against the abuse of this power. 

Sir, it is by this process of reasoning that Democrats arrive 
at the cardinal doctrine which lies at the root of their politi- 
cal faith. On it, as ona rock, they have builded their house. 
Thou shalt not impose taxes unequally or unjustly, or for any 
other than a governmental purpose. isis the one great com- 
mandment which the Democratic hosts of this and ‘preceding 
generations have delivered to the General Government. [Ap- 

lause. a 
" This 1 ivie shall be bridled and held within these limitations, 
saith Democracy. Every man who by unjustdiscrimination and 

artial legislation is deprived of his substance is, to that extent, 
Teeneflea of his high estate as a sovereign citizen, and every 
man who by such discrimination and partial legislation seeks 
exemption or acquires gain at the expense of his fellow-citizens 
is a legalized robber. [Applause. oe 

He who subscribes to this doctrine and prof sses this faith is 
a Democrat. [Applause.] 

He who would justly exercise this power only for public purposes 
rightly belongs to the grand army of the Democracy, now 
assailing the strongholds of the Republican party, and he who 
would prostitute t wer to promote private ends belongs 
rightfully to the opposition. [Ap lause. } 

r. Chairman, I represent a ict situatedin the heart of a 
reat agricultural section, where cotton is the chief production. 
he city of Memphis, situated in that district, is perhaps more 

distinctively dependent upon aaa for its prosperity than 
“ other city of equal population in the country. 

n order that Congress and the country may understand more 
fulty the environments of the people I represent, I will introduce 
an ideal and typical farmer residing in my district, and then I 
will reason for a time from his standpoint. When I have intro- 
duced him he will be sooner ae every member from the 
cotton States as an ideal and typical farmer from his own dis- 
trict. He is a man of fair education and intelligence, honest and 
faithful in all the relations of life. He is an American. His 
ancestors were Americans before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written. His sires were Revolutionarysires. His ideas 
of government may be somewhat restricted, but from an Ameri- 
can standpoint they are exceedinglysound. He believes in indi- 
vidual manhood and personal rty. He believes that the 
Government was founded by the people and for the le. The 
Jeffersonian maxim, ‘‘ Equal rights toall ands sal pet vileges to 
none,” constitutes the cardinal doctrine of his tical faith. 
The environments of our friend do not promote Bis rosperity. 
His father and grandfather were prosperous, well-to-do farmers. 
Somehow or other, and for some cause or other, adversity has 
overtaken him. He looks at the title-deeds of the farm on which 
he resides, and he finds that his father gave from $25 to $30 per 
acre for land which would not now sell for more than eight or 
= ee per so te 

mehow or other at the end of every year he finds himself 

still further impoverished and it is a struggle year by year for 


him to retain his homestead. His sons as they grow up leave 
the paternal roof and enter into oth ; 
the Sela as his father did. mote tl amas cies Gates 


He plants the same crops, cultivates 
a Sete tee Meg more » yn te whieh brought 
ancestors - 

poverished. » and yet finds himself and family im 
ow, honest, intelligent, and patriotic citizen, environed 

as I have described him, enters upon the study of the seohter 
of taxation, and tries to find out the cause of his distress. His 
method isa er ae one. He begins by the simple inquiry: 
How did the Government uire the multiplied billions of 
va which it has received and ex 


nded within the last 
It has come to his knowl ene 


ge that it has received and 





' 
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paid out about $500,000,000 within the last fiscal year. The 
problem which this plain man is trying to solve is presented in 
the simple question: How did the Government acquire this im- 
mense sum of money in a single year? -He knows that govern- 
ments can not create money; and that whatever money is cov- 
ered into its Treasury is raised by means of taxation. 

When once the fact has fastened itself in his mind that the 
Government necessarily lives on taxes, and on taxes alone, he 
would very naturally inquire who it is that paysthem. Here 
arises his first serious difficulty. He has not seen a Federal tax- 
gatherer in his neighborhood. Nobody has demanded taxes 
from him or of his neighbors so far as he knows, and yet some- 
body must necessarily pay the taxes. He recalls the wonderful 
industrial development of his country. He remembers to have 
heard and read of the fabulous fortunes which in recent years 
had been accumulated in America. : 

The marvelous growth of wealth, as wonderful to him as the 
story of Aladdin’s cave, would seem to furnish him with a clew 
to the way in which the taxes were paid. What an easy matter 
and how beneficent it would be if the owners of all this wealth 
paid the taxes and relieved the poor from the burdens of govern- 
ment. This pleasing illusion is soon dispelled in the progress of 
his investigations. He is not long in learning that accumulated 
wealth had eluded the taxgatherer. The great fact soon breaks 
in upon his intellectual vision, and he knows that all property 
not consumed in its use is practically relieved from Federal 
taxation. After awhile he grasps in all its magnitude the fact 
that the accumulated billions, made secure to their owners under 
the American flag, contributes not one cent to the vast sum of 
taxes which the Government annually wrings from the people. 
Brought to a full realization of this situation, with hands tough- 
ened by toil and face begrimmed by sweat in the honest effort to 
feed and clothe his family, he indignantly asks of those intrusted 
with the administration of the Government to tell him where 
the vast sumsof money come from which it annually receives and 
expends. He isinformed that about $160,000,000 comes annually 
from taxes levied on distillers, brewers, and manufacturers of 
tobacco. 

At first he concludes that this is excessive, but he soon learns 
that the taxes thus paid in the first instance by the distillers, 
brewers, and manufacturers of tobacco, are by them added to 
the price at which the articles are sold to the public, and that 
the consumers really and in point of fact pay them. He very 
justly reasons to the conclusion that while these taxes are heavy, 
they are imposed on luxuries which may be dispensed with. 
People are obliged to have clothing and other articles of ne- 
cessity, but they are not obliged to have liquor or tobacco. 
So he acquiesces in these taxes. He is also informed that taxes 
are imposed on goods and merchandise imported into this coun- 
try from foreign countries. It isexplained tohim that the man- 
ufacturers are required to land their cargoes under the super- 
vision of tax gatherers, called ‘‘custom-house officials,” and to 
pay a certain tax called “tariff duties” imposed thereon. These 
taxes amount annually to more than $200,000,000. 

The importers, like the distillers, brewers, and manufacturers 
of tobacco in the first instance pay the taxes, and then when the 
goods are sold to the American people the taxes are added and 
returned to the importer in the price which the consumers pay. 
He ascertains that all goods mate of earth or glass pay an aver- 
age tax of ne cent; all goods made of metal, a tax of 58.90 
per cent; all goods made of cotton, a tax of 55.25 per cent; all 
goods made of flax, hemp,and jute, a tax of 45 per cent; all goods 
made of wool, a tax of 98.53 per cent, and so on through the list 
of prime necessities. He is brought face to face with the fact 
that the masses who buy and consume these goods pay the taxes, 
and he begins to realize the injustice of wringing from them by 
this indirect method so large a proportion of the enormous sum 
of money annually raised by the Government. 

At this point in his investigations he is impressed that while 
this system of taxation is very burdensome and unjust to the 
people who buy the imported goods, yet personally he has no cause 
of complaint, because he buys altogether goods manufactured in 
his owh country. He is disposed to congratulate himself on his 
cen and good fortune. The first time he meets a neigh- 

or wearing a suit of clothes made of imported goods, he very 
naturally reminds him of the fact that he paid a tax of about 60 
per cent on the original price ©! the material from which they 
were made, for the Juxury of buying goods imported from a for- 
eign country, while he, more fortunate, wears the same goods 
manufactured under the American flag and pays no tax at all. 
He soon discovers, however, by comparison that they each paid 
the same price for the same kind and quality of goods in the 
same open market. He has now reached a most interesting 
stage in his investigations. He knows that the 60 per cent 
originally paid to the Government on the piece of cloth from 
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which his neighbor's suit was made was not lost to the importer, | knew their value and the amount of tax at ‘he time of tho}, ),,.. 
"but. it was added to the original price and repaid by his neigh- | chases, and were required then and there to pay value ag y,),, 
bor when he purchased the cloth. and tax as tax, but they also knew that six-sevenths of 4)) +) 

How, then, is he to account for the fact that he paid the same | taxes paid in that way went not into the Treasury of tho ¢, 

vicefor his goods on any other theory than that the home man- | ernment for public purposes, but into private pockets for ¢\\, j, 
Cotarer took advantage of the tariff of 60 per cent and sold them | efit of favored ee classes, how long would they eng 
in the same open market at the same price at which the importer | such exactions? [Applause.] 
sold his? This is the only solution. of the problem. He is now| .Sir, in that case the American people would again roc} 
prepared to survey the field with a broader vision. cradle of liberty. [Great. applause. ] 

I P $200,000,000 under our tariff laws find their way into the It would arouse the popular conscience and fire the yo, 
treasury of the Government, and this sum is nota loss to the | heart, and the people would demand of their represent,};, 
importer, nor to foreign countries, but is under.our methods of | the enactment of laws that would eradicate such asystem, | 
taxation indirectly, but absolutely, drawn from the pockets of | fusal to do qaemee would ‘be the signal for a political reyoly;,, 
American consumers, then the question arises, how much money | which would sweep from political life every public servant +) 
is by the same method of pans « diverted from the pockets.of | would dare to uphold it. [Applause.] 

American consumers into the pockets.of American manufac- Sir, this system can not stand the light of investigation. 
turers? lives by indirection and deception. It will melt and has mo); 

As the goods are of the same kind and quality, and the im- | before.intelligent discussion as the frosts melt before the yi, 
porter and the manufacturer compete in the same open Ameri- | sun. [Applause.] 
can market, the.answer to this inquirydepends upontheamount | Mr. Chairman, let us pause for a moment and contempla‘e: 
of the home product as.compared with the foreign product con- |.effect of this system of taxation on the great agricultural inte». 
sumed by our ple. ests of the country. At lastagriculture lies at the foundatioy 

A. little further |investigation will convince him that goods | of all poeta. The land that does not respond to the tillay 
‘imported into this country constitute but a small fraction of the | ofthe husbandmanisadesert. Agriculture makes manufactures 
entire amount consumed by the masses,and therefore, if Amer- |.and commerce possible. 

ican consumers pay back to the importers the $200,000,000 which | The farmers of the United States not only in numbers yastl 
they have paid intothe Treasury, they pay many times $200,000,- | exceed those engaged in any other vocation, but they have been 
060 into.the. ets of the protected manufacturers asthe result | and are to-day the mainstay of the Republic, and of all our peop': 
of our taviff; ° they are the most.steadfast friends of our free institutions. Tho 

He now reaches the.inevitable conclusion that his Government | isolation.of the farmer promotes individuality, independence», 

not only. derives its vast revenues ipriationctiy taxing the neces- 





and self-rélianee, those qualities of citizenship which gave birth 


saries. of lifeas they are . by the,people, but they are | to our institutions and which render their perpetuity possible. 
80 en in .amesh of ‘taxation .as to compel them to pay ‘Henee it isthat our distinguished patriots, whether in war or in 
many. to the  apsmawn ag manufacturers for every dollar , in civil.or military life, have generally emerged from ths 
whic Anto.the Treasury. omes of our farmers. 

Our. r friend now that while:-he never seesa tax | -Our country is almost unlimited in its agricultural resource; 


rer, called such, yet .in:point of fact.every merchant from 
whom he buys the necessaries of life is a collector of taxes, and 
each tax.is to be found.in the price he pays. Without.the wee 
venee of.a.tax gatherer,:he lives and breathes in an atmosphere 
-ofoppressive taxation. The implements ofhisfarm,theclothing 
of Eimeadtt andi family, the furniture of his home, the utensils 
with which his food is prepared,and the ware in which it is 
served are all taxed. If the.goods he buys:are imported, then 
ithe tax is a. mere:restitution to the importer of money which he 
paid the Government when the goods:were landed; and if the 
ate were manufactured in this country, then the tax goes into 

e pockets of the manufacturer.as.a bounty bestowed by a fos- 
tering: and rnal Government. 

Sir, this-is not.anoverdrawn picture. The logic by which the 
farmer reaches this conclusion is.inexorable and. unanswerable. 
The representative of pe eae industry who has hung 

.around the Committee on Ways and Means. the pre - 
tion - i con = ee iistruthand eae Livery 
one 0 m.is.an apostle: of this system whereby it is propo 
through partial legislation to secure either Teaecitiies from 
taxation or gain to some favored class. They are.all advocates 

ro re to My rich-or private advantage to the manufac- 

; rers. i Pp . 

Sir, what logical or reasonable:excuse is therefor raising the 
vast revenues of this Government by means of taxes imposed on 
articles. daily.consumed by the people. It is true they are col- 
lected :by methods which are indirect and insidious, but does 
that the result? Does itmake any difference whethera 
man dies from an insidious disease which es the skill of the 

sician or from. malady which is ‘known .to be fatal? The 

-blow of the hidden assassin who lies in wait-is justas. 88 
that of the open assailant who.slays his victim on.the public 

shighway. a) 

ppose w was soframedas to impose these taxes di- 
rectly, so that-each citizen would be forced to, pay the tax know- 
ing that it-was a tax at the time he purch e article his 
necessities required. Suppose ae a farmer purchased 

‘agricultural implements he was told the price of the implements 
was.so much, and the tax so much; e time. the laboring man 

urchased the utensils of his trade the bill was itemized, show- 

ing the -vaiue of the utensils and the amount of the tax. Every 
time the housewife purchased tableware or cooking utensils she 
shad explained to her that so much of the money required of her 
‘went for oe re and so much in the - of a tax, and every 
time.a head of a family purchased clothing for them, the account 
vas so: made out as to inform him how much of his money really 
went for:the clothing and how much really went in payment of 
taxes. Lask the House and the country how long the system 
would stand? [Appiause.] 

Buf suppose the people who buy the necessaries of life not only 


Nothing in the history of mankind has ever surpassed the relent. 
less.enterprise.of the pioneer farmers of Americaas they pushed 
the course of empire westward and brought under the dominion 
of the ax and the plow our fertile vaiieys. [Applause.| 

Brave, self-reliant, and independent, they have never asked 
or received protection from competition with the farmers of 
other countries. Theyihave made America the Egypt of moi- 
ern nations. and foreign markets the destination of the products 
of their labor. From the ‘beginning they have furnished ou 
chief exports. I will venture the assertion that for the past 
twenty years four-fifths of all our exportshascome from the farms. 
Year by year the farmers of the United States produce an enor- 
mous exeess Of cotton, wheat, corn, and provisions of al! kinds 
beyond the demand of the American market, and this excess 
seeks, and must.seck foreign markets. It would bo idle to re- 
peat in this connection the fact so often established and so wi: 
versally conceded that the.market which fixes the price of t! 
surplus products of a people, fixes also the price of the who 
If our farmers are, inthe absenee of ahome market, compelled t0 
seek\foréign markets for their surplus products, it is certain 
that the foreign market must necessarily fix the price of thgir 
entire products, whether sold at home or abroad. 

No man. ean successf deny the proposition that our farmers 
do.now,,and.have always, in-all.cases where they produce an ex 
eess over the demand for home consumption, sold their procw: 
tions at free-trade priees—prices fixed in the open markets”! 
‘the world in competition with the products of like kind a 
character from the farms of all.othercountries. Under the pre~ 
cent system.of taxation they are compelled to sell in an unr 
stricted .and to buy ina restricted market. They sell at ire 
trade and buy at-tariff priees. [Applause.] 3 i 

If there is one proposition which could be established mo” 
surely than. another in American economies, it is that tho farm 
ers of the United States are annually robbed under this sys 
oftaxation. [Great applause. | eS 

Here we find the direct and. approximate cause for *srcl 
tural depression ‘in the United States. Here is the ccon0lh’ 
disease which has seized the vitals of agriculture, and whi) 
must be eradicated before the patient can be restored to health. 
Cheap money, subtreasuries, and land loans are the preset’ 
tions of q . They will never bring relief, because they *” 
not reach the disease. ‘The farmers must have liberty '0 °” 
the goods required by their necessities in those markets W°"'" 
they. are compelled to sell their products, before that prospe'!'! 
which was theirsfor the first seventy years of our national ©“ 
ence ean be restored to them. [Applause.]| a a a 

Mr. Chairman, it is singularly true that vicious legislatio? is 
always enacted under pretext that it will promote the)" oe 
welfare. Class legislation is never called such by its advoc on 
but they are loudest in protesting that it will promote the nap 
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epin d prosperity of the masses. ¢ 
pene ceeeption to the general rule. For thirty years these 
Aaws have been advocated —— ground that they were an un- 
i blessing to American labor. 
me saeeeaeen of protection, shutting their eyes to every ad- 
vantage and blessing enjoyed by laboring men by reason of a 
exceptional opportunities, have perpetrated and seapaeents 
this great wrong in their names. They ignore the fact that = 
dependent of tariff ae our free institutions furnis 
opportunities to men who labor that are not to be found in any 
other country. They ignore the fact that prior to the enact- 
ment of these laws the opportunities offered to a poor man to 
ush his way in life were better than they have ever been since. 
Thre ignore the fact that American laboring men do more work 
and better work than those of any other country, and therefore 
ntitled to better wages. E 
onphey ignore the fact that men in this country who labor in the 
unprotected industries receive better wages than those who la- 
bor in protected industries. They ignore the fact established 
by the-experience of other nations that in those countries where 
protective duties are highest wages are lowest, while in those 
countries where trade is freest there wages:are highest. They 
also forget to tell laboring men that while -are highly taxed 
on all articles required by their necessities, they are foreed to 
work in:competition with foreign labor. 'The advocates of this 
‘false doctrine, in describing its manifold bl tothe labor- 
ing man, are careful not to call attention to the fact that while 
‘there isa tariff imposed upon al! the laboring man buys there is 
no tariff on immigration, and until very recently no restriction. 
use. 

Oe it is bot my purpose to evade or deny any of the legiti- 


pla 
Sir, : 
mate results of protection. It can not be suceessfully denied 
that our tariff laws have had ‘the effect to bring capital and im- 
migration to this country. The fact might:as well be:admitted 
“that more immigration and more foreign capital have found 
their way ‘to:our shores in ‘the last twenty-five years than came 
in all the years preceding during our nationalrexistence. Tho 
friends of protection are entitled towhatevercomfort grows out 
of the:f admission that this i ration and this capital 
have contributed to our aggregate wealth and increased/our in- 
dustrial and productive capacity. 

But, sir,:does it fellow from ‘this that:the happiness and wel- 
fare of the. American people have eat been promoted? far 
‘be it:from me to deprecate ‘the coming of capital and immigra- 
tion to our:shores, but Ido-say that subsidized capital and pau- 
= labor arenot desired. They may and ‘have,.it is admitted, 
increased ‘wealth and promoted manufactures, but I deny that 
ae made men better or happier, or:made America:more 
esirable-as a home for liberty-loving citizens. [Applause. | 

We make the cotton to. clothe and the provisions to feed the 
paupers of Europe at home. Annually'the people of Europe de- 
mand and buy, in the absence of a ‘home market, our ‘surplus 
farm products. I say it is better for our farmers.and the entire 
«American people to ship and -sell their products in Europe ani 
there buy the goods required for theirnecessities, manufactured 
by the people to whom pas ‘than it.is!'to place.a protective 
tariff on the s required by their necessities and thereby in- 
duce foreign jabor and capital to come'to this country in order 
‘to fatten on our people while they are still compelled to seck 
foreign markets for their surplus products. [Applause 

I say it.is‘a monstrous injustiee to the American people to com- 
pel them to pay tribute to foreigners.as an indueement to cast 
mers oe usor sonatas them in by tariff walls in order that 

eir su co ma evoured either foreign or 
capital, [Applause.| "7 a 

say it eception and h ‘to attempt.to persuade 
American laboring: men that t welliocomiitte cnahed by 
eating them up with taxes, and at the same:time orcing them 
‘to abandon industrial pursuits or compete for wages with men 
from the ‘slums of Europe. 


and women imported to this country 
© beauties of protection! Four-fifths of allthe men 


Appiome) 
Behold 
and women engaged. at workin our protected industries are na- 
-work for lower wages than 


‘tives of foreign countries. They w. 

our people and they have been imported to take -their places. 

etme the result? Our country is filled witha dangerous and 

ane een element,foreign to our society, to our traditions, 

- to our ‘aspirations. People come here not because 
ey are attracted by our free institutions, but to get work, 

dhavn uo have fonons intsiteioor tetera ee 

A uUtions. H or 

less for morali and Christianity. fA * a aT 
And in addi to all this the great fact remains that while 

—— has multiplied immigration, it has. not ‘had the efiect 
enable operatives in manufactories, whether natives-or for- 

signers, to receive and utilize its. . Mhey.go to the 


Our protective tariff laws | 





manufacturer who has the liberty to buy labor at free-trade 
srices and sell his goods at tariff prices in a restricted market. 
Santana ] 

Mr. Chairman, while the business of the manufacturer under 
the protective system was at one time very active and very protit- 
able, he is now confronted with conditions which did not for- 
merly exist. 

As long’as the American market, hedged in and restricted by 
ed tariff laws, could absorb the products of our mauu- 

actories the profits were continuous and enormous, but when 


the market became glutted, and the American people were no 
longer able to buy all the products the manufacturers offered 
for sale, then arose a dilemma which has often produced stag- 


nation and sometimes bankruptcy. 

The manufacturers could not break through the tariff walls 
and compete in the open markets of the world, because their en- 
vironments forbade it. The tariff on raw materials and the 
necessarily increased cost of production hedged them in, and 
they were forced to practically confine themselves to the Ameri- 
can market. Hence fierce competition or codperation was in- 
evitable. To compete in the open mafket would result in cutting 
prices and the loss. of special benefits and advantages to which 
under the protective tariff system they were lawfully entitled. 
Therefore they had to resort to cojperation. They would 
either enter a trust or by agreement run a part and shut down 
a partof the time, Or the more powerful would absorb by pur- 
chase the smaller concerns. No matter how codperation was 
brought about, it resulted necessarily in maintaining taritf 
prices, in'restricting production, and the discharge of labor. If 
protection stimulated production up to the point of supplying a 
restricted. market, and within that limitation increased the de- 
mand for labor and capital, it has had precisely the opposite 
effect when that-market was glutted. It then hushed.the hum 
of machinery and turned labor adrift on society without bread. 
[ Applause. } 

It may be safely said that within the last five years overpro- 
duction has resulted.in more suspensions and idleness than any 
otherone cause orallothercausescombined. Overproduction in 
avrestricted market results in stagnation and idleness, and is tho 
fruitful cause of trusts,combines, strikes, lockouts, bankruptcy, 
labor riots, and tramps. No wonder a very large proportion of 
our manufacturers are now demanding the abolition of the du- 
ties.on raw material and are willing toagree to a corresponding 
reduction of duties.on their manufactured products. 

Sir, protection has its own antidote. Our manufacturers are 
already growing impatient of restriction,and are conscious of 
their ability to compete in the open markets of the world with 
other commercial countries. [|Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, protection now finds its chief defenders 
not in the-ranks of the manufacturers, butamong the men who 
own the aggregate wealth of the country. The expenditures of 
the United States are.greater than those of any other country, 
and yet it is the only enlightened nation in the world which 
practically draws its entire revenues from articles daily con- 
sumed by the people, to the exclusion of all other property. Not 
only has the United States collected all of its. billions of taxes in 
this manner, but it has so legislated as to cause fabulous sums. to 
flow into the pockets of the favored and protected. classes. 

With capital not only untaxed but subsidized by protective 
laws, we have had enormous accumulations of wealth in the 
hands of a few men. Nothing in history, either ancient or 
modern, has equaled the rapidity with which wealth has flowed 
into the hands of the favored elasses under this system. That 
this has been brought about at the expense of the masses no man 
can successfully controvert. If this enormous disparity in the 
condition of the people is not the result of artificial means and 
class legislation, then our institutions were founded on sand, for 
such disparity is not compatible with their perpetuity. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Our fathers believed that all men were entitled to equal op- 
portunities in life, and where equal opportunities were secured 
the free citizens of the country would get on about equally well 
in the acquisition of property and in the pursuit of happiness. 
As vegetation grows wherever there is sunshine and moisture, 
they believed that happiness and prosperity would be secured 
wherever equal and just. laws prevailed. 

We were ‘then and are now a homogeneous people, and the 
builders of our institutions were inspired with the conviction 
that an equality of opportunities and advantages would naturally 
result in an equality of condition. They were vindicated by 
the first eighty years of our national existence. During that 
— the distribution of wealth throughout the United States 

all the vocations of life-and in ever,.section of the Union was 
secured,:not by legislation, but by 
strained enterprise and activity « 

How, sir, can the advocates of p. 


untrammeled and unre- 
veople. [Applause. | 
.on account for the start- 
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to the people on this absorbing question. 
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ling disparity that now exists in the condition of our citizens on 
any other theory than the one I here advance? 

Why have the farmers in recent years throughout the West 
and South complained of distress and poverty? 

Why are the farming lands covered with mortgages while the 
favored classes have grown eer rich? 

Why is it that there is a money famine throughout the great 
agricultural districts of the country, while the coffers of capital 
are full to repletion? 

Look at the vast exports to foreign countries year by year of 
the products of the farm, and answer, if youcan, upon any other 
theory than that their owners are not having a fair and equal 
chance in the race of life. ae.) 

Here is the farmer who sells his surplus products at a price 
fixed in the free, open markets of the world, and is by our laws 
compelled to buy the necessaries of life in a restricted market at 
tariff rates, whereby one-third of his substance is eaten up, and 
here isa millionaire with a vast fortune protected under the 
American flag, and, if need be, by American valor, who resides 
in Europe, where he can ape the effete and ignoble aristocracy 
of the Old World, and neither he nor his estate contributes one 
dollar to the maintenance of the Government. ee 

Is this just? Is it not a monstrous perversion and prostitution 
of the taxing ee disintegrating the wealth of the country 
and amassing it in the hands of a favored few? Is itnotin very 
truth laying the ax at the very root of our free institutions? 

And yet, when a farmer, groaning under this system of taxa- 
tion which is day by day eating up his substance, sees this injus- 
tice and cries out against ithe is called a ‘‘calamity howler” and 
made the subject of ridicule and aceeouaa. 

Sir, this condition of affairs imperatively demands redress, 
and redress sooner or later must come if we are to preserve our 
free institutions. Every sentiment of justice and humanity de- 
mands it. 

We can not escape the obligation resting upon us to respond 

Teen.) 

Sir, we can not in safety maintain this system longer. We 
must lift the burdens of government, at least in part, from the 
necessaries of life and place them on the accumulated wealth of the 
country. We must be forbearing to the r, even if we extract 
taxes from the coffers of the rich. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I stoutly favor an income and succession tax. 

The justice of an income tax can not be successfully contro- 
verted. That it is a necessity in view of our enormous expend- 
itures growing out of the civil war can not be denied. It will 
fall on those who are best able to pay, and who in a large meas- 
ure have heretofore belonged to a favored class. I have heard 
it said it would be a discriminating tax. This can only be soon 
the assumption that it would be class legislation to tax property, 
and that taxes to be just ought to be imposed exclusively on ar- 
ticles of consumption. Such an assumption is revolting alike to 
every sentiment of humanity and justice. When reduced to its 
ultimate analysis it means that the public welfare will be pro- 
moted by enacting such laws as will make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. Tagsionee,) . 

It means that a poor man with a wife and eight children, who 
purchases in accordance with his necessities, should pay ten 
times as much in the way of taxes indirectly imposed for govern- 
mental or protective purposes as a man who has neither wife nor 
children but enjoys an income from a fortune. Almost every 
State in the Union raises revenue by means of direct taxes on pro 
erty, whether it yields an income or not. A tax on incomes is 
more just than a tax on proves because it derives revenue from 
the accretions of wealth. Good incomes are the highest evi- 
dences of prosperity, and those who prosper in a government are 
all the more able to contribute toitssupport. It would be ideally 
just and equitable to make the separate incomes of all the citizens 
contribute accordingly as they have prospered, to make up at 
least in part the aggregate income required to maintain the Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

The objection is made that an income tax would necessarily 
require an inquiry into the private business of the citizen and 
that such ee would be offensive to American sensibilities, 
It might be inconvenient and, perhaps, humiliating to the busi- 
ness parvenue who really has no income and who flourishes on his 
pretentions, but I fail to see how it would either humiliate or 
wound the sensibilities of an honest mane in the prosecu- 
tion of any legitimate business. The espio would not, I 
assume, be more offensive than the inquiry instituted from time 
to time by the business ne pee | whereby the commercial 

ncies secure the rating of every business man in the country. 

I ine it would not be more offensive than the methods adopted 
by the several States to collect direct taxes on real and personal 
ty. No, it is not the exposure of the business condition of 

e eel which offends so much as the payment of the tax. 


[Applause. 


a 


Again, it is said an income tax would operate as an incentiy 
to perjury. I know it has always been a distinguishing traj; of 
the English-speaking people to avoid a tax collector. Wo hay 

an aversion to taxes and we resist an unjust tax perhaps more 
promptly than any other wrong, but notwithstanding the tempta. 
tion to the dishonest to avoid it, the payment of a tax justly >a 
aot 9 marks the exception and not the general rule, In Eng. 
and, and a few years ago in this country, a large revenue was 
derived from incomes. We should not hesitate to impose a just 
tix because some are dishonest and may successfully evade i; 

Those who are now opposing it have never objected to raisin, 
money by means of a tariff law because smugglers often success 
fully evade the law and secretly import large quantities of gooj, 
into the country free of duty. We can not afford to hesitate in 
the discharge of our duty to the country, because we may dp 
violence to the consciences of smugglersand perjurers. Rather 
let us enact laws to raise the necessary revenues of governmen: 


Al 


from sources which in justice ought to pay them and then pro. 
vide for swift and certain punishment for those who either by 
smuggling or perjury evade their execution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the succession and legacy tax is equally jus; 
No man has the natural a to inherit the property of another 
Inheritances are permitted and regulated by the law of the land. 
If government in the interest of society and for the promotion 
of its welfare permits a citizen to determine by will the disposi- 
tion of his property after he is dead, or failing to make a wil! 
provides for its distribution to his descendants or in their ab- 
sence to his collateral kin, why should those who derive these 
benefits not pay on their successions a tax, and why not require 
collateral or distant kindred to pay more than the directdescend- 
ants? 

The succession tax is — on the transmission of a man’s prop- 
erty after he is dead and before it reaches the beneficiary, and 
is therefore least burdensome and easiest collected of all taxes, 
As the beneficiary comes to the possession of his estate by law 
and not by acquisition, it is but just that the law should inter. 
vene and require the estate when in the act of transmission to 
make a reasonable contribution to the revenues of the Govern. 
ment. No tax could rest on a sounder basis or a more enduring 
principle. 

There is, sir, another pregnant reason for an income and sue- 
cession tax. These taxes are drawn directly from the wealth of 
the country, and are paid not only by those who are ablest to 
pay taxes, but who are most be of exercising the highest 

egree of intelligence in the affairs of government. Any sys- 
tem of taxation which will cause such men to become interested 
in just and economic public expenditures would be a national 
blessing. [Great applause.] 

Under the system now existing, where all revenues of the 
Government are raised by means of taxes imposed on articles 
of daily consumption, the reverse is the case. Those who own 
wealth are not only exempt from the imposition of public burd- 
ens, but they are reckless and extravagant in all public expend- 
itures. Whereitis permissible men usually spend other people's 
money more oe than they do their own. 

But there is another and still more hurtful side to the ques- 
tion. The protective system is soadjusted and regulated is to 
on ute the evil. Every man whose business is encouraged 
and promoted by a protective tariff is directly interested in 
raising the largest amount of revenue, because the higher the 
tariff the larger are his profits. The more the people pay for 
the necessaries of life, imported as well as manufactured, in this 
country, the greater will be the income of the Government on 
the imported goods and the greater will be the profit of the man- 
ufacturer on home products. When the tariff is so high as ‘0 
shut off importations the manufacturer is benefited at the ex 

nse of the masses, notwithstanding the Treasury is depleted. 

herefore the only remedy under the protective system for an 
overflowing Treasury is either to raise the tariff to the point of 

rohibition or by extravagant expenditures prevent the accum' 
ation of asurplus. [Applause.] 

When Mr. Cleveland retired from office on the 4th of March, 
1889, there was in the Treasury a large surplus, wrung from the 
masses under the protective tariff of 1883. His Administration, 
in the interest of good government and economy, attempte! by 
what is known as the “Mills bill ” to reduce tariff rates and 
thereby relieve the Treasury of an increasing surplus and % 
the same time partially lift a grievous burden from the shou!ders 
of the a. [A plause. ] ae 

Mr. Harrison’s Administration, having control of both pee 
of eee eee on lines directly opposite. It increase i 
the tariff rates in many instances tothe point of prohibition«™ 
at the same time resorted to the most extravagant expenditures 
< the os money in order to dispose of the surplus. [AP 

ause. 

: The result was that the country in 1893 returned to a Dem” 








a i tis age 


in a state 
Administration with a depleted Treasury and 
ae and widespread business depression. Th 
plain historical facts, fresh in the meneey of all men. ay 
conclusively establish that the teachings of the gongs om 
tend in the direction of economy and those - Lag pu 

party in the direction of extravagance. [App aten ation Wb. 

So it is that the advocates cf the protective system fa he 
eral and the advocates of the revenue system an econom : 
penditure of the public money. 1 would therefore favor the * 
come and succession tax, if for no other reason ce ye yr 
tend to bring a large, nesters ane fee a body of ¢ 

re side of economy. rea . 
or hes Seas who own avcumulated wealth are prompted by 
their interests to inquire into publicexpenditures and to see that 
no more money is paid in the way of taxes than is ne a 
the payment of the necessary expenses of the nt pecan ’ hich 
we shall have accomplished a great and patriotic work w - 
will operate as an oy ae eee — ba oe administration 

ithin constitutional limitations. [ 

But as long as the public burdens fail on the homers a _ 
plain people and the owners of the accumulated = > oO = 
country are careless or indifferent as to the extentof the = 
burdens, or interested in augmenting them, the impover 2 e 
masses will cry out in vain against the injustice, whi ethe Gov- 
ernment, like a heavy laden ship drifting out on stormy seas, 
will be endangered by the weight of its treasure. [Great ap- 
lause. 

" I wel make every man’s pocket his political barometer and 
every time a taxgatherer touched it I would make it to his in- 
terest to inquire into the reason for the collection of the tax and 
the purpose for which it was to be expended. Lae agra 

But, sir, there is another and paramount reason why we 8 ould 
reduce the tariff to a strictly revenue standard and im an 
income and succession tax. We krfow that under the present 
system the wealth of the country has been in a large measure 
disintegrated. We know the tendency of that system has been 
and is to lift up the few to fortune and to drag the many down 
to poverty. e know that the agricultural masses of America 
occupy the most fruitful lands on the earth and are the greatest 
productive agencies in the world. We know that annually, in 
the absence of a market at home, they are compelled to seek 
foreign markets for their surplus products. We know that the 
foreign market, which fixes the a for the surplus, controls 
ané necessarily fixes the price of the home market. We know 
our farmers sell their products at free-trade prices and buy their 
necessaries of life in a restricted market at tariff prices. 

We know that the protective system is so adjusted and ma- 
nipulated as to practically take by indirection from the farmer 
one-third of every bushel of wheat and corn, one-third of every 
bale of cotton, and one-third of every pound of meat he produces 
for sale. We know that practically one-third of every dollar 
earned in honest industry by our carpenters, by our housebuild- 
ers, by our bricklayers, by our blacksmiths, by our railroad em- 
ployés, by our laborers in the harvest field, by our clerks and 
our servants goes to the Moloch of protection. [Applause.] 

Great as is the effect on the material prosperity and wealth of 
the people, there is underlying the system adeeper s cance. 
He who never looks beyond the present, he whose object it is to 
take care of himself and leave posterity to take care of the 
future, may well deplore the immediate effect of these evils on 
the present generation. But he who has aspirations for his 
country and with patriotic vision looks beyond the era in which 
he lives to theirultimate effect on future generations must, if all 
history be not a lie and all human experience at fault, stand ap- 
palled in the presence ofa fate as dire as that which overtook 
the republic of Rome. [Applause.]} 

Sir, we are drifting further from our moorings upon the rocks 
of paternalism, on which so many free governments have been 
stranded. 

Our people are losing their individuality and self-reliance. 
All their fathers asked was an equal chance inlife. They looked 
to their country only for just and equal laws, and to make them 
secure in life ne and property. They loved its flag because it 
was the emblem of iberty, and wherever it floated it was a guar- 
anty to them of the right to pursue happiness without hin- 
drance or care on the part of the Government. [Applause. ] 

They were a race of self-made men. Strong in their self-reli- 
ance, superb in their individuality, they were as stalwartas the 
oaks of the American forests in personal manhood. Applause. } 

They looked up to the Government for no foster g care or 
protection, and only asked the favor of being let alone as they 
carved their own ways out in life. The rights of property were 
4s sacred to them as the right of liberty. The accumulation of 
ee an ei tae as the result of individual effort 

terprise, an e property so acquired was to them 
inviolate. Then the distribution of walth tee general. The 
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| prosperous were emulated and the rich were not envied. How 
Now these are | is it to-da 


? 

Sir, behold the change which the Republican party has 
wrought by this system of taxation. The eyes of the American 
people are longingly, if not greedily turned towards the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Everywhere, from every quarter of the compass, do the people 
come asking’ for the Government to interfere in their behalf. 
It is fast becoming a fierce struggle for special advantages. The 
manufacturer demands protection; capital demands exemption; 
the farmers demand relief; the silver-miners demand a market 
for their product; debtors demand fiat money; socialists demand 
Government control of all things; the anarchists demand the de- 
struction of all government. 

In the meantime the wildest and most chimerical schemes are 
urged upon the attention of Congress. There is a scheme for 
the General Government to provide for public education; here 
is a scheme for Government to issue directly to the people all 
the money their necessities may require. There is ascheme for 
the Government to own and operate all the railroads in the coun- 
try; here is a scheme for it to own and operate all the telegaaph 
lines. There is a scheme to establish subtreasuries throughout 
the country, in which the farmers can store their products and 
receive a loan from the Government of 80 per cent of their value. 
Here is a scheme for the Government to loan money on land. 
There is ascheme to protect labor against the encroachments of 
= -— Here is a scheme to proect capital against the demands 
of labor. 

As this tendency towards paternalism increases, self-reliance 
and individual manhood diminishes, and to respond to the re- 
quirements of this new and un-American dispensation, every 
grant in the Constitution is stretched and distorted. [Great 
applause. ] 

If it is not arrested how long wili it be before contending fac- 

tions will fight with each other for popular favor by promising 
special advantages to their adherents, although the Constitu- 
tion may be sacrificed and the liberties of the people destroyed? 
Sir, paternalism is never just, because an advantage conferred 
on one citizen necessarily implies the deprivation of the rights of 
some other citizen. Already there is a deep sense of wrong and 
injury in many localities in the United States. Aggravate these 
evils and the discontent will increase. Already the sanctity of 
— property is not observed as it once was. Men who be- 
ieve that property has been acquired by means of legislation 
regard it asquasi public property. Misguided men, inflamed by 
a sense of real or imagined injustice, will iuterfere with its use 
and enjoyment. In the fierce contest for advantages popular 
blindness will follow until those who smart under a sense of in- 
justice will, in their madness, require a stronger and more cen- 
tralized government than ours to preserve order. LAnpretee-s 

Sir, the sanctity of private rights and the security of private 
property require that wealth should not only be acquired with- 
out governmental aid, but should contribute its just proportion 
to the public burdens. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said that the passage of this bill will 
prostrate the industries of the country. It is claimed that they 
can not prosper under a tariff levied only for purposes of govern- 
ment, and to flourish they must be protected. The objection is 
made on the assumption that our industries are parasites, and 
live not by theirinherent productiveness, but by industrial vital- 
ity transfused into them by Congress from the substance of the 
balance of the community. [Applause.] 

1t is true that no parasite was ever torn from the parent stem 
without bringing decay to one and restoring vitality to the 
other. But I deny that our industrial enterprises are parasites. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are the three great 
departments of industrial enterprise on which society rests and 
happiness and prosperity depend. They are interdependent, 
and neither can permanently prosper without the other. When 
the Government undertakes to interfere and stops the develop- 
ment of one, it must be at the expense of theothers. The pa 
to tax can only operate on the substance of the people. When 
it is so exercised as to transfer by indirection the money of one 
citizen into the pocket of another the Government is a robber, 
even though it may not be the beneficiary. [Applause.] 

When it, by any manipulation of the taxing power, compels Mas- 
sachusetts to pay tribute to the iron-miners of Alabama, or Ala- 
bama to pay tribute tothe sugar-growers of Louisiana, or com- 

ls the coal-miners of Pennsylvania to pay tribute to the lum- 

r-dealers of Minnesota, or the lumber-dealers of Minnesota to 
pay tribute to the coal-miners of Pennsylvania; or compels Mis- 
souri to buy turpentine of North Carolina, or North Carolina to 
buy lead of Missouri, or compels South Carolina to buy salt of 
Ohio, or Ohio to buy rice of South Carolina; or compels Michi- 
gan to buy marble of Tennessee, or Tennessee to buy anpeee 
of Michigan; or compels the woolgrowers of Texas to pay tribute 
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to the tobacco-raisers of Virginia, or Virginia to pay tribute to 
the woolgrowers of Texas, or compels the farmers of the West 
and South to pay two prices for the products of the manufacto- 
ries, or the manufacturers to pay two prices for raw material, 
the Government not only d theequilibrium of commerce, 
interferes with the law of supply and demand, and disintegrates 
wealth to the advantage of some and to the wrong and injury of 
others, but it produces such irregularities in the industries of 
the people as to derange labor and make uncertain the orderly 
of production. [Applanse. 

embemadgnatteaai Sea ieee aneaenae 
cony ce, an ps loss in confo to its requirements, 
but in the end it will stimulate agriculture, encourage com- 
merce, subserve industrial enterprises, and promote the general 
welfare. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the reasons I have given forthe passage of this 

j drastic measure. 


they have been advanced in one form or another in support of 
the dectrine that government could not tfully or constitu- 
tionally levy taxes for other than a publie purpose. This 
has been the — rae which I be , from the 
sage of taught the people to pre- 
down a when wer saci _ 
inveighed against protection an e name people de- 
manded retrenchment and reform. [Applause.] 

It is said that the Democratic is and will 
never learn progress. The leader of the opposition [Mr. ReEp] 
fo Memnbared thakpenapens waa has anathegetceed 

oO Ww 
the Republican party. cansieamn3:. 

We have interposed a negation at every step 
=e development of that system of taxation which is 

own, 
the of its evol it is now the most elaborate: 
and reaching system of protection that was ever devised in 
any age or country. If this be progress, then indeed we are 
unprogressive, , and unworthy to be entrusted with 


power. 

But, sir, is this progress? Is it by this system thatthe Amer- 
ican are to accomplish their high Y Is this the 
frui of our free institutions? I deny it. endowed man 
for development on different lines. He who created the zones. 
and fashioned the hemispheres so distributed the ucts of 
nature required by man for his. te, hish his comfort,. 
his pleasure, and intellectual wants as to commerce 
essential to his greatest iness and highest development. 
No pent up Utica ever led in sonatas a ge Com- 
merce is one great missionary of ci m. It out 
nommpaoaieiapeee oe eee See ee ae — 
home consum n, carrying new as, hew processes, and new 
’ inventions into the uttermost corners of the earth. It returns 

laden with the productionsof distant countries required for home 


consumption, with strange ideas, foreign customs, and unknown 
processes. It is the of Christianity and its chief in- 


strumentality in regenerating the world. [Great ee 

The United States is tha favored nation. It has best and 
freest government. It has the most varied and salubrious cli- 
mate. it has the longest rivers and the richest soil. It has a 
people drawn fromaill the enli ned countries of the Old World, 
and so intermingled as to an American the highest devel- 
opment of the race. [Applause.] 

This Republic stands midway between the oceans, a giant in 


swaddling clothes. Behold her rs! Behold her inexhausti- 
ble su of iron, timber, copper, marble, and limestone! 
Behold her febulous productions of cotton, wheat, corn, and pro- 


visions, which our pezple are unable to consume or waste, and 
which overflow the markets of the world! Was there ever be- 
fore in the history of mankind such possibilities for agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce? at is it that stands in the 
way of our highest development? I answer this system of taxa- 
tion which fetters progress. oa applause. } 

Sir, trade must be ed. We must build and own our 
own ships; we must be —_ in commerce as we are great in pro- 
duction. New England must turn her face to the sea. [Great 


lay ; 

sha vision opens up to her hardy and in id sons! Look 
at the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, which together are 
sometimes called the great American sea. Who can ne 
the possibilities of itscommerce! It is said that the possi es 
of commerce on any sea depend upon the productiveness and ex- 
tent of the valleys which are draincd by the navigable rivers 
em into it. ie a by this standard the terranean 
of pales into insignificance compared with this our 
Mediterranean. For the fertile valleys which aredrained by the 
rivers flowing into this great American sea surpass in extent and 


it has. taken in |) 
e have opposed ib step by step, inch op took, fnrafl 
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in variety of pertnetien all the fertile valleys drained by 4)) .) 

other navigable riversof the habitable globe. Greatapp] oe 
Unfetter commerce, and how long will it be before 

of the North will unite their waters with those of 


the lakes 
the Missis. 
nfetter commerce, and how long will it take Amoricay q, 
terprise to cut its way across the Isthmus of Darien ang },,;,,. 
the Atlantic into the embrace of the Pacific? —s 
Unfetter commerce, and how long will it be before wo wy 
ouradvantages will wield the scepter of the seas and domi,,,,. 
the trade of the world? [Great applause. ] e 
Sir, restriction is not. progress; liberty is progress, ay, ;, 
trade points the way to achieve the manifest destiny o; , 
American people. [Prolonged applause on the floor and jp \) 
galleries. | : 


The Tariff. 
- SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM R. ELLIS, 
OF OREGON, 
In THE HovsEe OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 16, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ant 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provids 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon said: 
Mr. CuarrMAN: Inentering into the discussion of a subject; 


‘is-usual with some hope at least of impressing to a certain er. 
| tent your views: upon those holdi 
‘very fact of the presentation of a bill of the character of the one 


opposite opinions; but the 


now before the committee, taken with the report accompanyiny 
it, would indicate to the most casual observer that the father 


‘and prime movers have not only been oblivious to the history o/ 


the country for the past half century, but are alike deaf to th 
revelations of the present. To convert a people disregarding 
history so recently made and: revelation as exemplitied by ths 

t.condition of the country would seem a hopeless tusk in- 






. Contemplating, as I do, the results the enactment of thi 
bill into a law will have upon the peopleof the great West,whon 
I have the honor in part to represent, I can not refrain from en- 
tering an earnest protest against it. 

A most careful scrutiny fails to disclose’a product or interes: 


of the large:and rapidly growing region beyond the Lock Moun- 


tains, or even beyond the Mississippi River, that has been taken 
into consideration or cared for by the framers of the bill. ‘ho 
ehief products of that section—wool, lumber, fruit, and prac’ 
eally —are all put on the free list, while a large reduction 
of y renapal hops, barley, and all the products, of the farm an! 
garden has been made. oie 
In fact, it appears that the committee, so far as the West is 
concerned, have gone westward with the free list until checke 
by the mighty waters of the Pacific, and it has been left for tha 
Hxsoutbee to go still farther westward to those isles of the se 
that are becoming affected with American ideas, anid there sees 
to put thrones on the free list. [Laughter.| By 
t does not requi~e a careful student tosee that white it clams 
to be a revenue bi!!. it is likewise a protection bill in which 
question of geography has peumennidalie considered; and in that 
consideration the interests of the West have been entiry 
nored. The hardy pioneers in that far-away country, «2t" 
majority of whom, under the then and now existing laws 0! |" 
teetion, entered that country and underwent the tris, har 
ships, and deprivations incident to pioneer life, and have from 
small beginning en their flocks until they now num’ 
many thousands; blazed the way through dense fores's. \% 
erected many mills, only to find that just as they are cum) 
well up the mountain of success they are confronted by prop” 
legislation which, if consummated, will blight all hope 
future so far as their industries are concerned, and \o1v’ 
which they considered the foundation foran ample compe" 


y valueless. ; a 
Tt would take a professor of political economy with mor 
vineing arguments than any yetadvanced to convince these", 
and heretofore uncomplaining people that this bill is not'™s" 


with the greatest danger so far as it affects the groat wool. lum 
od interests which they have bee? ® 


ber, lead, and fruit produci : 
these years laboring to build up. It ieaves them nothing — 
‘but to-wait until the legislation proposed brings them to pov’"’ 


or drives them into avocations for which they are 10‘ fitted, 


avocations already overcrowded. 








Ce eee 


ae! 


ae 


nds on the other side of the Chamber tell us the peo- 
eh toe this change. This is not true of the people I rep- 
resent. If we can rely upon the verdict of the ple expressed 
at the polls last fall, it would seem to me to a anurans 
argument that a change has been wrought in the feelings of the 
ple. Inevery instance where they have had an opportunity 
to be heard since the Democracy came into power, ary 
this question has been made an issue, they have cried hs Ho d, 
enough!” The very author of the tariff plank in the Chicago 
platform was last fall buried beneath more than 80,000 votes in 
that grand old ‘‘ Buckeye State.” His is a fate that awaits 
many of those who to-day are working in the line of that plat- 
form, as soon as the people have an o portunity to be heard. 

People do not always rize a good thing when they huve had 
it long with them, but when the dark hours come they look back 
to it with pleasure. To fully appreciate good health we must 
sometimes be sick. To realize the beauty of the sunshine we 
must know something of clouds and darkness. The greater part 
of the present generation have been born and under the 
bountiful sky of protection; they knew nothing of the blighting 
curse of free trade except from history, to which, with their 
busy, successful lives, they have given but little thought; but 
the fatal hour came and they listened to the seductive voice of 
the theorist, and now, for the first time, they fully realize that 
it is a ‘ condition and not a theory that confronts us.” 

A nation, like an individual, sometimes makes a mistake. To- 
day vast armies of willing wor with to do, and 
almshouses crowded full to overflowing bear mournful testimony 
that the ‘‘change” has come. For the first time in years the 
man willing to work finds himself without empl nt, and in 
many cases dependent, a condition practically unknown in this 
country during the past thirty years. The problem thatnow en- 

es the attention of the American laborer is not the question 
of buying cheaply, but the question of able to earn some- 
thing with which to buy; he realizes that though the country 
may be full to overflowing with all the commodities of life, and 
in the market all cheap, t in order for him to realize any ad- 
vantage he must possess means with which to buy. 

The people of a country taken collectively are like the indi- 
vidual, happiest when all are employed and receiving remunera- 
tive wages for their labor—wages that will enablethem tosupply 
the necessary wants of themselves and their families and at the 
same time provide a small surplus with which to procure a home 
for old age. The American people are not a cheap poaete, con- 
vented by merely existing; they are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent, but are en striving to attain something better. To 
enable them to do this the great field for American labor must 
not be restricted and our laborers forced into competition with 


the poorly paid laborers of the overcrowded countries of the 


Old World. - 

The Congress of the United States listened to the voice of the 

— of the West when they asked for protection from the 

e of cheap laborers that was flooding that country from the 
Orient and gave them a Chinese restriction law, alaw which the 
Chief Executive of the nation refused to execute, al h the 
Supreme Court of the United States had declared the same to 
be constitutional, and admitted to be a law much needed to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of that section. 

We are now brought face to face with the problem that while 
toa limited extent the country is protected from the cheap la- 
borer of the old countries, that so far as the production of his 
labor is concerned that protection is to be removed. 

It is not necessary for us to stud ake history of this coun- 

e 
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try in order to understand the effect legislation 
will have upon it. We need only make ourselves uainted 
with the present condition of our own people, and the effect that | 


the ability and dis tion of the ma 
had asin ten. posi jority to pass this bill has 
No one doubts that prior to the election of the present Exec- 
utive in 1892 that the country was prosperous, the people as 
loyed, times good, money plenty, and prosperity everywhere, 
ut as soon as it became apparen that nothing stood in the way 
of carrying out the Chicago platform in letter and spirit a great 
@ was broughtabout, mills closed up, factories shut own, 
furnace fires went out, railroads went into the of receiv- 
ers, banks closed their doors, the gold went abroad, the revenue 
of the Government would not meet its expenses, the streets of 
our great cities were filled with unemployed, and for the first 
aie in thirty rs thousands of mechanics and machinists 
ound wants g them in the face. Every day brings fewer 
opportunities for the laborer and increases the number of un- 
em ere and dependent. 
treets, under date of January 6, 1894, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Who are the unemployed?” gave the following an- 
swer, which is doubtless correct: ‘‘New 65,200 unem- 
ployed and 154,400 dependent; New York and » 228,250 
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unemployed and 563,750 dependent; Pennsylvania, 151,500 un- 
employed and 449,200 dependent; Central Western States, 227,340 
unemployed and 443,310dependent; Northwestern States, 227,340 
unemployed and 175,800 dependent; Pacific Coast States, 25,800 
unemployed and 47,000 dependent; Southern States, 63,065 un- 
employed and 122,650 dependent. Total unemployed, 801,855; 
total dependent, 1,956,110.” F 

This state of affairs having been brought about by the fear of 
free trade, what may we expect when brought face to face with 
the reality without hope of being able to make any change for 
nearly four years? 

While regretting the present condition of the people of this 
country, Iam glad to know that those of my own State, and of 
the Pacific coast in general, are sustaining themselves so well 
under the present surroundings. I know that a mournful cry 
has gone out from our governor that the people of the State 
whom I have the honor in part to represent are in a sad condi 
tion, but the facts do not bear out the assertion. 

There is a smaller percentage of unemployed to-day in the 
State of Oregon than in any other State in the Union. Ina 
carefully prepared statement by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Portland it appears that of fifty of the leading cities 
of the United States only two (Kansas City, Mo., and Richmond, 
Va.) have a smaller number of unemployed and dependent than 
that city. The people of that section of course fee] the weight 
of the general depression thatis now resting upon and hovering 
over the entire country. They realize that with all their prod- 
ucts cheapened by being put upon the free list that times wil! 
be hard, and employment at profitable wages scarce. However, 
looking forward toa change of administration, which will surely 
come, they will make the best of existing circumstances, and, 
while their success will not be startling, no other people on the 
globe will be able to make a better showing under like condi- 
tions. 

Two of the principal industries of the Pacific Northwest are 
wool and lumber; both of which will be stricken down if this 
bill becomes a law. We will be brought into direct competition 
with the wool product of Australia, New Zealand, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. While we are nearer than any of these coun- 
tries to the Eastern seaboard markets of the United States, when 
the question of the cost of transportation is concerned we are 
three times as far from these markets as they are, and four 
timés as far from the London market. Our woolgrowers wil! 
be brought into direct competition with those of the countrie: 
named, It will only be a question of time when the wool grown 
upon the 105,000,000 sheep in Australia and New Zealand, taken 
with that from the 55,000,000 in the Argentine Republic, wil! 
take the place of that supplied from the 45,000,000 of sheep now 
in this country. 

Here thesheep-owner pays taxes upon his sheep; in all of thes 
countries he pays but little inany,and insome noneatall. ‘Tak- 
ing all the countries named into consideration, the wages paid 
here is double that paid there. The foreigner, by reason of 
climate, the system of ‘‘ paddocking ”’ used there, and absence of 
the necessity of providing feed for winter, cares for more than 
four times the number of sheep with the same amount of help 
that would be required to give proper care in this country. 

The proposed law will have a very depressing effect upon the 
American woolgrower in general, and more particularly upon 
those engaged solely in that business. In a letter from the 
Hon. John Minto, of my own State, whom I regard as a 
careful and considerate man, one who can speak from a long and 
practical experience in the business, he gives what must be ad- 
mitted to be a very conservative estimate as to the loss the wool- 
grower will sustain. I will incorporate his letter in my remarks. 
It is as follows: 


ve ry 


SALEM, OREGON, November 21, 1899. 


DEAR Sie: In responding to your desire for such information as my ex- 
perience and observation as a woolgrower can furnish you, permit me to 
Say that I look at the subject from a practical experience of See years 
of personal labor in the business. During thirty-three years of that period 
I have been devoted to breeding what I deemed to be the best breed of sheep 
for the double purpose of being most suitable for what is now icnown as the 
aridjand region of the United States, and for producing such a quality of 
wool asis necessary to meet the wants of American manufacturers, 50 4s 
contribute the neces“ary material for a national independence in the produc- 
tion of necessary cluthing. 

There is no need to go farther back in the history of American industries 
in arguing this question at present than the beginning of the war for main- 
taining the national Union against the prosiavery portion of the Demo- 
cratic party which for fourteen years prior to thatevent had dominated our 
commercial policy under what is known as the Walker tariff of 1816, and 
which was nonprotective as to sheep husbandry. Sheep did not increase 
during thedecades from 1840 tc 1860 in a ratio corresponding tothe increase of 
population. This condition placed American manufactures at the mercy of 
the foreign wool seller, with the result of general high prices of wool A 
ee, of the result is found in President Buchanan’s message of 195% 
The civil war proved a great stimulus and was also protective of wool pro- 
duction and its manufactures. 

The Morril tariff of 1861 gave its aid, but a the existence of the 
civil war the foreign wool dealer had so often the American 
‘wool manufacturer that when the war closed, throwing a great deal of 





Te 
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clothing on a ponsetal market, they saw the wisest course for them was 
to encourage the production of wool in their own country, so as to be 
independent of the foreign cope . This was the declared purpose for the 
formation of the National Wool Manufacturers’ Association, which invited 
the codperation of the farmers of the West, by proposing a system of tariff 
which should be protective of producers and manufacturers. The tariff of 
1867 was the t; and under it both branches of the industry increased 
with great rapidity until the slight change against wool-producers made in 
1883, which, joined with other causes, had such a disastrous effect; that 
whereas the increase of sheep from 1876 to 1884, inclusive—when the change 
began to take effect—was from 38,123,800 head to 50,626,626 head, a gain of 
1 Boe 728 The decrease in three years under that law (of 1883) was 5,867,312. 
f = port on Wool and Manufactures of Wool, by Treasury Department, 
or 


71, 

The Slate of Oregon was one of the few States west of the Mississippi 
which did not recede in ees during the period I have mentioned; as, 
upto 1887, there were still ranges for sheep which were new and inviting to 
thatenterprise. But President Clevel: 8 message to Congress of.Decem- 
ber, 1887, arrested the industry to such an extent that, under the belief that 
he would be elected over Harrison, many owners did not breed their flocks, 
but fattened their ewes and sold them for mutton. 

The United States Census for 1880 gives Oregon 1,033,163 sheep. The State 
census for 1885 gives 1,604,153 head, thus sho an increase for the five 
years of 660,991. By the tax-rolls of the State for 1891 the number was found 
to be 1,150,822, a decrease of 534,831. (See Special Report on Sheep and Wool 
in U. S. B. A. 1., 1892, eS This I consider mainly ascribable to the be- 
—— that aye ident Cleveland's recommenpation for free wool would in the 
end prevail. 

. oe effect on ces of a in Se ene oo pects mi 2 by mt 
cen’ r , average, the grea ecline © produc- 
tion in rn Oregon. © general effect of President Cleveland’s propo- 
sition to place wool on the free list has been to keep the number of sheep in 
the nation at large nearly stationary since 1887, and prices for sheep and 
Wool have advanced or declined as the probability of a repeal of the laws 
pretenses of wool production has appeared imminent. The election of Har- 
and the of the McKinley law had a steadily advancing effect 
on the prices of sheep and wool in the nation at | but with most rela- 
tive, beneficial results west of the Mississippi, which I deem representative 
of the industry as followed as a s pursuit, which has been enco 
and Sonene by the tariff laws, as the business best adapted to the arid lands 

From 1860 to 1890 the number of kept west of the Mississippi in- 
creased from 4,419,051 to 27,347,631, and wool production from 719 

unds to 190,304,383 ds of fieece wool. (See table on 

on ime Wool in the United States, by Bureau of mal {n- 


The effect on prices the ups and downs of legislation and tariff prob- 
been. Careful estimates make the number of sheep in 
Opggon 1891, 1,159,822 head; in Washington, 252,819; total, 1,412,641. 
average price of the wool product of the two States was 17cents per 
Foust. one ot a sheep, 8&3 per head. Prices advanced on sheep from 
is cen’ 

niin gin fates of wool, mutton end stock sheep trom the total of 180 
worth. ese us and enco ons 
were main up till the vote of the Presidential election one year ago, 

was known, and the result was an immediate reversal of conditions. . 
T inclose a of a letter written by a oe Democrat from your own 


Congressional t, which shows a re of prices and tendencies, 
a think, are mtative of the entire arid-land country. It is im- 
possi more than an estimate of the injury done to the 


to form 
sh industry in the on at the present depress: uncertainty, 
as it is reasonable to suppose the e bos will nocte oo : ceheenetane 
ing is only a small part of mixed husbandry on cultivated lands; but I be- 
eve that a shrinkage of 33; per cent on income and all values dependent 
upon Pockerowing west of the Mississippi is not an exaggerated estimate. 
ours, respectfully, 
: JOHN MINTO. 


Hon. W. R. E...1s. 


The letter referred to in the foregoing is from Mr. A. M. Kel- 
sey, of Antelope, Oregon, a practical woolgrower and successful 
businessman. In writing of the results of contemplated free wool 
says: 

As a consequence, Wool that sold last year in the Dalles— 


A point from which more wool is shipped directly from the 
sheep's back than any other in the United States— 


from 14 to 16 cents per pound is worth eng Aer ho 8 cate pee pom 
ees tos of at _— . os aeoaraa o Sales 
t; sheep-raisers this coun who are making woolgrowing a speci- 
aly, are compelled to sell all the sheep that will do for mutton im order to 
obtain funds with which to on their business. 

ee ero tee be Ry oe ce of ree oe 
coun! denly increasing the of mztton sheep, which from pres- 
ent indications Will increase very ra a the next 
as Woo can not realize on their wool; 1 be compe’ 
sheep. Sheep that worth at this time last year from 83 to & per head 
are worth at present er oe * * * The woo. of this 
country are much discouraged with the presentoutlook. * * 

It is the opinion of most woolgrowers in this country that the continu- 
ance of the t uncertainty. Ba eat eed pen, Fs on gg heen 
list, it drive four-fifths of the sheep-raisers of the States out 
ot AS @ consequence the manufacturer would be enabled to 
buy his raw material cheaper for one or two eee Set woes very cantly 
be at the mercy of foreign producers, who would dictate prices. 


The Democratic woolgrower seems to understand that this 
bill makes a discrimination against the industry in which he is 
engaged. In the same communication quoted from he says: 


Mr. Cleveland has said that * the welfare of the industries of the country 
should be the condi 


so far as the difference between tions 
Suatey Crhich Pidak ean novia dlapwoeh, thediterene bores se etn 
mic condition at home and abroad is er in the uction of wool than 
in the of the manufact and it seems to me would be 


the ths 
the most industries of the West. Today, under pevecnt 
in than very unwise judgment on the part of anyone to in- 


There is no room for but one opinion as to the effect the bill 
will have upon the industry if it should become a law. Ty, 

ople of my district are practically of one opinion. As a 
urther proof of that fact [ will read the following letter from 
Hon. T. E. Fell, whom I have known for the past ten years as 
being actively engaged in theraising, buying, and shipping woo} 
as well as a manufacturer of woolen goods. In the light of that 
experience, he writes as follows: 


HEPPNER, OREGON, November 29, 1599, 


My DEAR Sir: You are down there in Washington where the business 3 
done, so ee be able to advise us on what hypothesis the Ways and Means 
Coenensteee eny agape yy ® —— wemapetition to the growers of 
wool, but imposeit to the extent o per centad valorem f 36 whi 
continue the work on it and make it into cloth. OF those who 

Can you also advise us why wool in bales inan Eastern card room is 
called ‘‘raw material,” while yarn on the cop in knitting mills is not? 

This country produces 1,750,000 pounds of wool in the grease, at a labor 
cost of 125,000, This exceeds its present local market value. Accurate ca)- 
culations indicate expenditure for labor, upto the time it reaches local ware. 
ee =e Zao, r tt 2 is, ever “yaw material.” The 

ool-scourer, in plants quite as expensive as required 
for spinning, and with machinery fully as valuable, em eine labor equall ; 
=< Sr herelta h ons, aos ee. bale this wool for shipmeut to Easi- 
élivered at a labor cost of 32 cents tht 
not ineluded; but it is still raw material.” ee 
ow, 6 some machinery down East, costing less than my Wester 
scour plant, and add labor costing about 8 conte per pound, and spin this 
wool into yarn, and it suddenly becomes a commodity entitled to protec. 
tion. It is a ‘‘manufactured article.” Can you tell me why at this particu. 
lar t it abruptly ceases to become ‘‘raw material?” hy not wait un- 
til the process 0 nero is the result ofa little more labor, say when 
it leaves the weave room? It is certainly ‘‘raw” enough in the form of 
greasy, unfinished cloth. 

Why not advance the ‘‘raw-material’’ peg to this point? Suppose you 
suggest it. Lassure you there can be no valid objection. I have run sheep 
and raised wool; I have run a mill and made goods; but I must confess | 
can not tell what ‘“‘raw material "’ is, except im a relative sense. 

Wool in bog* is the finished product of the ranch, but raw material for the 
scouring mill. Wool in bales, scoured, and ready for the picker, is the fin- 
ished product of the scouring mill, but raw material for the spinners. Yarn 
is raw material for weavers and knitting mills, as finished cloth is for cut- 
ters and manufacturing clothiers. Why should the labor of one be protected, 
and that of others not 

Is it not a fact that the forthcoming “tariff-reform”’ bill has been framed 
pa pete of economic principles, but wholly determined by geographical 
and political reasons? 

If wool must go on the free list, vote to place woolens there also. A 
blanket re ts a greater amount of labor on the ranch than it does in 
the mill. the labor of one must be sacrificed to make things ‘‘cheap,” 
why not the other? 

ere is no question but that free wool and woolens would clear the range 
of sheep, ruin ranchers, and close every mill in America until labor became 
as cheap in this country as abroad. e threat has nearly accomplished 
that now. Possibly we might afford to pay the heavy cost, if the lesson was 
sufficiently severe to forever eradicate the free-trade idea in America, which 
demoralizes business every time it appears possible that its exponents may 
be elected to positions in power. 

So far I have conside the matter from a position of a woolgrower in 
your district. From Brownsville or Tacoma, speaking as a mill operator, I 
should say, the protection ostensibly given to manufacturers is inadequate 
to justify opening those mills, even with free wool, until labor is beat down 
from one-half to a third. 

Take for instance the Brownsville. Their all-wool cassimere, weighing | 
pound per yard, in 1892 cost $1.20 per yard. Now, with free wool, it may be 
manufactured for $1.05. In 1802 er the McKinley law over 25,000,000 
yards of goods which come in competition with their product were im 
ported. t that time the tariff Poe for a specific duty of 45 cents per 
a and an ad valorem tax of per cent, making the total tariff protec- 

ion for the American manufacturer over 55 cents per yard. 

Since the importers could meet $1.20 goods and pay 55 cents duty 18 is fair 
to assume that their cost in England was below 65 cents per yard. Under 
the ——* ad yolorem tax of 40 per cent the duty will be26cents. British 
cassimeres would be landed in Portland in competition with Brownsville 
$1.05 goods, for 94 cents and handled with money costing one-half that of the 
Brownsville working funds. ; 

This would not be so bad if an ad valorem tax ever had been or ever would 
or could be collected. It does not take a very slick broker to beat it by un 
dervaluation. Itisa premium on fraud. Somewhere I have recently read, 

“He: Clay stated he cared not who made an ad valorem tax if he could 
make the invoice.” 

Under the McKinley law in 1893 the value of wool imported into this coun: 
try was $16,243,943, of manufactured woolens 830,218,553. With this large 
amount er a high tariff, what may we anticipate with an average reduc: 
tion of 50 per cent? 

It is to note that the free-trade members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have had the courage to confess that they did not know much 
about the business by abruptly Sas their two months’ discussion 
and adopting the S r schedule and policy of the last session. 

I suppose when questioned on the fioor they will answer attacks by calling 
on the great Bill to prove his theories. at iteelf 

Seriously, I think the bill so inequitable that it will ultimately beat en . 
Inthe meanwhile sheepmen and mill-owners will go broke and thousands 
of idle hands be wanting a job very badly. 

outs, wuly, T, E. FELL. 


W. R. ELLs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I am in receipt of numerous communications upon this top! 
in addition to those already quoted. I desire te call attention 
of a communication from Hon. Thomas S. Lang, of - @ 

es, Oregon, who has given much and careful study tot - 
wool industry and is thoroughly familiar with the subject. “¢ 
says: 
The withdrawal of protection from woolgrowing by allowing the — 
sion of foreign-grown wool free of duty and theinability of shephercs ey, 


pose of their last year’s product, which, in this Eastern Oregon ¥@ 
amounts to 23,500, pounds, not only spreads distress, but paints the future 
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ter than all else 
of this heretofore prosperous industry, which is far grea 
tress: uncertainty. 
he eeonall i ccaaaiened thmany sheep-owners Te ae Oe ee the 
and fit up homes and ranches under the pro’ ve e raed 
rnment, especially that of the McKinley tariff, and were thoroug 

propecia and ari fb, SHAD hee aati seh 
ie gust af ooune of tbe 3 lesenne wnem the 2 where they find 


west of some of the Range, 
tbe finest grasses in a climate unsuited to varied agriculture, but splendid 
for sheep-grazing and the production of the finest mutton. 


In speaking of the effect the passage of this bill will have, he 


further says: 
these sheepmen are conscious of the effect of the complete 

aa the economic policy of the Government toward sustaining their 
industry, and are try to sell their sheep at 81, and in some cases at 70 
cents per head. When I came here twenty years since, there were in this 
immense, great mountain basin but 21,000 sheep, that sheared only 5} pounds 
of wool each. Last year (1892) we sheared 23,000,000 pounds of wool from 
sheep that yielded 7 to 8} pounds each, upon the t ranges almost all in 
sight of this locality. The pres oan of the sheep has been much 
mproved for mutton, consequently o e r. 
: ou will please bear in mind that this at industry, now forced to com- 
pete with Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Buenos Ayres, etc., is here in East- 
ern Oregon distributed all over the land, and is, or has been, a blessing to all 
of the people, bringing comfort and —~ to any industrious man’s door 
who would enter upon it, and within the reach of any industrious man. Its 
stock in trade was at home. It fed and clothed and found its market for the 

roducer at home, and distributed all its blessings at home, instead of going 
© a fore ople with them. 

ects don Weill pardon the liberty I have taken in addressing you, I 
want to be allowed to present facts, to convince you of the calamity we feel 
awaits us in removing the tariff now upon foreign wool. 

In the year 1892 we received at this ae 5,532,000 pounds, and paid there- 
for an average of 16 cents per pound, making cash received $865,120; mutton, 
130,000 head, at $2.25 each, Bb2, 500; wool pelts, at 11} cents nod pound, 6 
pounds each, 841,400; making a total of $1,219,020. Lambs not o tained. 

This year, 1893, the amount is not quite so large, but is as follows: 

Wool production at The Dalles, egon, 1893: Wool received, clip 1893, 
5,120,000 pounds, 2nd placed at 7 cents per pound, $358,750; mutton sheep, at 
average 61.50 each (170,000), $255,000; woo its, 19,000, 6 pounds each, at 
4 cents per pound, 080; total receipts, 1893, #659,830. Amount paid for 
lambs not obtained. Amount forward for 1892, a1 219,020; amount as shown 
for 1893, $659,840; difference in receipts 1892 and 1803, $559, 190. 

Pendleton, 1892—Wool received, 1,693,619 a svernge yeas, 13 cents, 

V0; m™m a 


$219,314; 2,000 wool pelts, 60 cents each, 81 of $220,514. 
1893—W ool received, 1,126,627 pounds at 6 cents, 867,597.62; wool pelts, 25 cents | 
each, 8375; m a total of 867,972.62. 


Heppner, 1892—2,250,000 pounds wool, at 13 cents, $292,500; 110,000 mutton, at 
€2.25 each, 8247,000; making a total of 8519,500. 1892—Wool, 2,500,000 pounds 
at7 cont $175,000; mutton, 80,000 sheep at 81 each, $80,000; making a total of 


Arli , 1892—1,512,000 pounds wool, $247,920. 1893—1,100,000 pounds wool 
7 cents, 877,700; making a total of 620. 

lam not able to hand you the wool receipts for Baker City, La Grande, 
and other posts in your district, but you ey rely, upon the number of 
shore revurnss, that the district you re t has uced this year 24,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. By the price I have given you as that paid last year, 
1992, at the producer's home market, and that received this year, being less 
than half as much, and mutton being only worth one-third as much as in 
1892, leaves no future here for woolgrowers if the tariff upon foreign wool is 
removed. Such action by Congress will virtually stop the progress of all 
Pe eee in this immense om. Lhope you will notthink 
I teatrandom. Until I came here I was a wool manufacturer, and was 
e in handling the wool of all countries that was on the market, and, 
as @ fair judge, lam proud of what my neighbors have done in establishing 
here on American soil the best kind of sheep breeding, and systematically 
feeding their sheep so as to produce a fine, long, strong-fibe: wool. 

Eight and one-half pounds of wool on fat, well-fed sheep, is what intelli- 
gence among these high mountain shepherds has done, instead of shearing 
only five pounds and a half, the old ave here. Allof this wool has a 
splendid felting fiber, and, although grown 3,000 to7,000feet above the ocean, 
hasno tender spotin the fiber for the dry days of July and August. The Ore- 
gon woolgrower was proud of his success, but itis ortunate that political 
success demands that a political as shall break down such an industry 
and discourage such a splendid set of men and their families, and for the 
sake of political ascendency give these established privileges to great united 
masses of capital which control semicivilized sheep ranges of other coun- 
tries. This act toremove Ewes to American woolgrowers will directly 
and indirectly serious! ure 25,000 men, women, and children in these 


rene are publican economy, found comfort and plenty at 


The effect this bill will have, if it becomes a law, will not 
be injurious to the wool-raiser of Oregon alone, but will howe 
the same effect upon those of Washington, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, California, and the Western Territories, to say nothing of 
the injury sustained by the many thousands of small woolgrowers, 
who are not engaged in it as an exclusive business. en we 
drive out the American flock-master, we of course make this an 
poe peta i, far as wool is concerned. We now require 

me pounds of unwashed wool per year to supply the 
—— emand. Of that amount we purchase about one- alf; of 
a remainder we import about 168,000,000 pounds of wool and 

2,000,000 pounds in the form of woolens. 

e “rf double the number of sheep we now raise; therefore 

= would require cae ee supply the present home 
amend for wool. we continue to retest the woolgrow- 
ine | ustry until the home product supplies the home demand? 
be myocar Per had assurance that our present tariff 
a d not be disturbed for a period of, say, five or ten 
, see but little doubt that the wool grown in this coun- 

a 4 fully meet the demand. It may be, and often has been 
at certain foreign wools are needed to mix with ours for 
successful manufacture; but if we are to believe those who should, 


XXVI——6 


SI 


and who in my opinion do know most about the subject, i. ¢., 

the woolgrowers of the United States, we should be satisfied 

ne say, in a carefully prepared address issued last Sep- 
mber: 


The ability of Americans to supply all needed wools and woolen goods 
can not be doubted. We can furnish abundant evidence of this. The often 
repeated claim that some foreign wools are needed to mix with ours for 
successful manufacture has been again and again disproved. 

They follow the above with the significant statement: 

If it were true, it would only be a reason for admitting those wools. 


Meaning such as we do not produce. 


From a Republican standpoint we would be justified in ad- 
mitting so much as we could not produce in this country free of 
duty as would be necessary to carry on successfully the manu- 


| facturing interest here. If the Democratic party mean any- 
thing by their declarations for a tariff for revenue only, why do 
they not specify the kinds of wool needed by the manufacturers 

of this country that can be produced by foreigners only, and put ¢ 
y bet y g y, and puta 

duty on such kind or kinds. A step of that character taken by 
the majority would be a means of raising revenue,and at the 
same time be entirely free from anything of a protective char- 
acter. 

Would it not be better to preserve our present system of du- 
ties, which in this one item of woolraising alone, when raised 
to the full measure of home supply, would take from the other 
avenues of earning a living 500,000men? This number; together 
with those directly dependent upon them, would be at least two 
million. Destroy this industry, as you will if this bill becomes 
a law, what will you do with the men now engaged in the busi- 
ness and those who look to them for support? They must nec- 
essarily enter into competition with those engaged in agricul- 
ture in some of its branches and thereby increase the number of 
| producers, and thus narrow the market of those already engaged 
in the business. 

It has been claimed by gentlemen on the other side of the 


| 
| 
| 


Chamber that protection has not benefited the American wool- 

grower; but such claims are not supported by the facts, as will 
be clearly seem from the following table, made up from the aver- 
age yearly quotations of the prices of wool in the American and 
London markets: 


Aus- | Ameri- | Aus- 








Ohio 
> tralasian| can tralasian|Differ- 
Year. | medium medium} scoured | scoured | ence. 
| fleece. jmedium. |medium. | 
Pees = ——— 
Per ct. 
80 43 80. 21 80.714 | 80.353 50 
50 21 835 | 36} 564 
46 202 | of . 343 55 
41 27 os 45 | 41} 
722 Blt . 88 53 | 41 
. 68 . 283 1. 13} 474 58 
54 . 249 .90 41 4 
‘56 "25 ‘98 ‘4143| B54 
. 52 - 23 . 86 . B94 54 
43 23 7 . 394 | 45 
45 22 7 373 503 
. 35 -21 . 58 39 40 
55 | . 91 .39 57 
.49 et) .8l a | 58 
46 . 188 76 .3i 59 
ill PE EIT CEE EE I: 43 . 153 71 26 é3t 
a a ancien certian eee Halts 40 .16 . 6 2) 59 
alien cncanGciens aulop . 33 17 . 55 a 47 
ee eee a . 36 . 183 . 60 .31 48 
GPT IRE) didintisnodascsae)=50- . 38 . 199 .63 823 434 
| RSE ‘ - 35 - 183 . 58 31 48 
SUP an cdeain Sovegmensecnenéoeg cece . 38 - 19% 4 33 48 
Rn cacds caglanmostnacesebewus 37 - 20) . 61 . 333 45 
BL nang usntcen keds iciapanles . 87 . 203 61 3 | 444 


From the above table we can see that there is not only noth- 
ing in such claims, but that Democratic success does not help 
the price of wool. In 1885, the year Mr. Cleveland’s first Ad- 
ministration began, there was a decline of 7 cents per pound in 
scoured wool as compared with the previous year; while in 1489, 
the year of Mr. Harrison’s gn eee gr the same class of wool 
advanced from 584 cents, the price of the previous year, to 634 
cents per pound. 

The query that is now aereeing the woolgrower is, ‘‘ How 
can the manufacturer get his wool cheaper and at the same time 
the woolgrower is going to sell it higher?” This is a Demo- 
cratic idea too deep to be understood by the average man en- 
gaged in sheep farming, or in any other avocation. 

Wool and Democracy do not seem to be at all congenial; when 
one goes up the other goes down. The average Democrat ap- 
= to have an antipathy spent wool, whether on the sheep’s 

k or on the African’s head. He attacks the McKinley bill as 
affording too much protection to the former, and the Federal 
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election bill as affording too much for the latter. [Laughter and 


a | 

er interest of the State of that will be severely 
affected by this bill, should it become a law, is that of lumber. 
The forests of the State are, from careful estimates, said to con- 
tain 265,000,000,000 feet of s ber—more than twenty 
times the amount of the forests of Minnesota and eleven times 
the amount of the great forests of Michigan. The vast forests 
of Oregon are to-day scarcely touched by the axman. The lum- 
ber interest, while large in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants in the State, is yet in its infancy. 

The industry is a growing one on the coast, employing a large 
number of both skil unskilled laborers, many of whom 
came to the country by reason of this particular industry, and 
before — have scarcely gotten a foothold they find themselves 
confronted by a problem which, if worked out as contemplated 
by the present bill, and ths products of their labor put on the 
free List, they will not a the gen¢ral hardship incident 
to such a change, but will be greater sufferers by reason of bein 
loce‘ed so near the vast and almost untouched forests of Britis 
Columbia. 

Such a law would not only affect the lumbermen by bringing 
them into competition with the lumber right at hand, accessible 
alike to cheap water transportation and cheap labor imported 
from China at a mere no per capita tax; but as the Amer- 
ican mill-owner by the laws of the nation is compelled to use in 
the eooane trade pennee exclusively of American register, the 
effect of such a law would practically put foreign bottoms into 
the coasting trade to the exclusion of our own, and thus build 
up an opposition that would in ashort time close American mills, 
drive out those engaged in the coas trade, and send the 
wokingmen thus employed forth into the world in search of 


other employment. 

The effect of the pesecers legislation upon the lumber indus- 
try no man can definitely tell. For the year ending June 30, 
1890, the year prior to the time the McKinley law went into 
effect, the importation of forest products was $17,241,916; the 

ear en June 30, 1891, $19. nag a. the oot ending June 30, 

892, $19,884,699; the year ending June 30, 1893, $23,152,722. For 
the three years the present law been in operation it showsa 
further loss of the market to the home manufacturers of $11,- 
158,054. The average price per thousand feet for lumber im- 
ported from Canada in 1891 was $10.96, and it is an admitted fact 
that 75 per cent of the value of lumber represents labor. We 
see that our laborers have lost during that time $8,368,540. This 
amount was lost to them by reason of lack of employment and 
being displaced from lumber production and forced into com- 
petition with those engaged in other callings. 

The tollowing statement, made by Mr. M.C, Huyett, of Detroit, 
Mich., and indorsed by many lead lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, fully <r e situation. In speaking of reduction of 
duty made by the McKinley bill, he says: 


The two years’ paratory work shows in the startling increase of 33,308,- 
023; for labubers loss in that is $2,481,017.75, 
For ~~ — ending October 31, 1893, I find forest products 

free uty 
Forest products dutiable 


All from the Dominion of Canada 
Ladd one-fifth to the average for a year 


In effect, it is penpeees to perpetuate the punting by Canadians of Ameri- 
can markets from American manufacturers and laborers, not only of that 
in addition making it not only oo but probable, that 

the sum shall be doubled or quadrupled, all free from taxation. 
What it all é., the placing of lumber on the free list—to the tax- 
yers of the United States can best be shown by using the last above 


m the Dominion of Canada dutiable for ten months $10, 315, 183 
Add one-fifth to average a year 2, 063, 036 


DORA 0 atta peated scnpensamarnentnnebeaimnciescnammeydconeivas hy S04, 508 


A this at 811 a thousand shows a reduction in revenue amounting 
to Hooton yeas, and this defclency must be made up by American tax- 
is market and thus deprive us of the 
a 0 SAVE NOs, CF CORI SRORENAO VOY OUr 
tariff on lumber from & to 1, and es 
was t toa gift of over 81 
markets, 


tor which 
thousand d on Canadian - 
a — $0,000, in plain eeetcn, 


means for 
mn of that 


must be reduced; must lose 75 cents a 


thousand feet. 


—— 


The committee on tariff revision, in defense of its recommendations, issued 
an address to the American people in which it asserts that “the reductio, 
in revenue to the Government will be made up by increased importations: 

a lessened home market for Americans and less labor 75, and 
lower wages for American . = 

The American market will absorb a given quantity of lumber product 
yao Oe —" will hold no more, and any process of stuffing resy);.; 

Gas eller £ ioomient can not be shrunken out of labor, and in the soy) 
it can not be shrunken out of stumpage, because its average valuo is no: +, 
cents a thousand. 

The lumber Soeeey of the United States represents more capita) ;, 
vested, more widely distributed, and giving employment to more men thay, 
“| other manufacturing industry. a 

anadian logs—free of duty—benefits less than a baker’s dozen of any 
facturers in the Saginaw Valley and on the Lake Huron shore. : 

Lumber is not raw material. 

The trouble is that not one man in one hundred thousand keeps in toy, 
with economic conditions with regard to our business transactions with t),. 
world atlarge. Iam prepared to show that the reductions in duty tao jy 
the McKinley law resulted in so largely an increased volume of impor: 
tions that our home market was absorbed by foreigners and our mone V Was 
sent abroad to pay for merchandise which should have been manufactuy., 
at home; would have kept our gold at home. 

Ichallenge any man toshow how “increased importations " of lumber w{)| 
under the proposed revision, help swell the revenues ofthe Government.’ 

I a. lieve that the proposed legislation means absolute ruin to 50 por 
cent of the lumber-manufacturing industry of the United States. : 


On the basis of the foregoing statement, which is a clear oni 
concise representation of the case, it very clearly appears that 
every thousand feet of lumber brought into this country from 
Canada means a loss to the laboring man here of three-fourt), 
of the shrinkage in value of this market. 

The removal of the duty upon lumber perhaps bears harder 
yee the laboring man than in most any other schedule, for suc) 
a large proportion of the price of lumber represents labor, and 
much of that labor being of the class called unskilled. 

If the American manufacturer of lumber should make the nec- 
essary reduction on price to meet the opposition from Britis) 
America and Canada with their cheap stumpage, he must nec. 
essarily reduce the price of labor, it being three-fourths of tho 
cost ot production; the items comprising the remaining ono- 


fourth of the cost could not stand the reduction necessary to 

make competition successful, or even to enable our manufa- 

turers to enter the market. The result necessarily means 

very great reduction in the wages of labor or the closing of th 
8. 


A market for American lumber makes a demand for home 
labor. Our laborers have a right to demand a field for opers- 
tion wherein they can earn not only a scant living, but sufficient 
to educate their families. Surely ‘ the Jaborer is worthy of his 
hire,” and it is our duty as representatives to do all in our power 
to prevent the field of American labor from being circumscribe 
or restricted. 

When we take into consideration the amount our mi!]-owners 
have invested in timber lands and the plants necessary to cari) 
on successfully the lumbering business, I am fully satisfied the 
have produced lumber as cheap as it can be done and pay tho 
present rate of wages to their employés; and any reduction in 
the price of lumber by reason of foreign competition, or other- 
wise, that would drive American producers from the busin 
would necessarily fall heavily upon the large number who no\ 
receive employment through the means of this industry. 

The smal) reduction, if any, it would make to the consumer to 
put lumber on the free list would be more than offset by the 

reat reduction in wages to the American laborer now engaged 
n the business. i. 

Gentlemen talk to us about a “narrow home market.” [or 
the year 1892 our total foreign trade was only one-sevenih ‘s 
large as that of ourhome market. Now we are about to destroy 
this home market without doing anything to recompense those 
who have heretofore supplied it. 

If the Democratic party were in earnest about carrying ou! 
the tariff plank in the Chicago platform they would haveacom 

easy task. The following editorial from the Oregonu- 
2 eading papers of the Pacific coast, very aptly su2- 
he Democracy upon what line such a bill might be 
ramed. It says: 
It need not take a week, nor even a day—two hours would be amp! 


formulate a tariff bill on the principles laid down in the Chicago plat form. 
could be more simple. To make a tariff purely for revenue, a" 


strike outevery vestige of protective robbery, we have only to put comp:'! 
tive goods on the free list and to on goods noncompetitive. W 


an a 
can collect arevenue of $150,000,000 annum from sugar, tea, cole 
spices, and spirits, cocoa, 


tropical ts, etc.; and internal revenue 
and miscellaneous receipts will augregate $175,000,000 more. a. 
This will su an ample revenue for the Government, economia fe 
: then we can have free trade in clothing and al] woven !s" 
rics, in iron and steel and ail their ae hardware and cutlery, 
and glassware, in tools and machinery, in leather and leather sow” 
short, in hing made of wood, clay, wool, cotton, flax, rubber, °'"" 
; and then nobody in this country will get any Pr 
tion, and 


the tariff policy of the Democratic platform will be put in operatio® 
What could be ane 
to it should not require three days. 


To put such an act through a Congress pleds° 
Such a bill could at least be justified by its friends 0” the 
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t it complied with the declarations of their platform. 

on bill satisfies neither free traders nor protectionists. 

¢ is condemned by the leading Democratic journ of this — 
try. The New York Sun pays its compliments to the bill as fol- 


lows: 
like, was 
<inley’s schedules justice, protectionist justice, if you like, 
enue ih ici area na anneal sak 
tries o © CO 
= ‘The ee even the unconstitu robber tariff, covered the entire 


oe — Tas its failure as a constitutional measure for revenue, the test 


trageous piece of tariff 
or common fairness shows the Wilson bill an ow — 
fu : lery, devised for favoritism and injustice. For instamee, a on op, 


list 
abeled With the card of executive @ ae ao — ~~ ao 


f coal, iron, and wool. 

rest eter oolgrowing treated differently from the man engaged _ -_ 
ustry of wool-weaving? Wh is one protected and the stnee no p - 
tected? The reason is that Mr. LSON and President Cleveland have bra 
zenly determined to favor certain interests at the expense of ae. laa 
Protection for some and not for others is the Wilson-Clevelan ae = 

It is defended with much mouthing about fairness and justice an 
and antiprotection, but it is humbug in the end. it is the culminating 


lass lation. “f 
atroclty Of lee und ant-revenue together, the Wilson bill isa fantastic 


and personal bill. It is a jumble of unconstitutionalities and favoritisms 


d 
unided to tify the more powerful a cants for license to rob, an 
<0 9 cate the hobb es of Grover eal aes on record previous to the 


Chicago platform. It is the greatest humbug of the age. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer gives it the following Democratic 
indorsement: 


that the Finance Committee of the Senate will compre- 
panitn tee rulleet degree the necessity of amending the Wilson bill, or of 
providing a new one that will be fair to the industries of the country; that 
will have a line of logic running through it so stro for revenue and inci- 
dental protection that many fair-minded men, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, Will come forward and support ft. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, the leading Democratic paper of 
Ohio, thus comes to its relief: 
seems certain. It is that the Wilson bill can not become 1 
eee’ not mean it may not pass the House as it nowis. Indeed, 
the chances are it will, for the Presfdent is master in the lower branch. 
The Senate, however, will rip.it to pieces. Its first ma’ will be in the 


ce Committee, and after that the 1ut of the body. e Senate will 
mam a deliberation upon it which te House influence can not inter- 


cept. 


The Nashville American in calling attention to the pending 
measure, Says: 

The worst kind of protection is that which protects, by admission of free 
raw materials, one part of the country against another part, while protect- 


ing the manufacturers of free raw materials in that protected section by a 
tariff on foreign manufactures of similar materials. 


It is also supported by that war horse of Democracy, Henry 
‘Waterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, as follows: 


The imperfection of the pend bill is its complications. It repeats the 
old system of schedules cla cations, which confuse even the expert, 
and are wholly incomprehensibleto the masses. It admits the smug face of 
protection in some parts, and aalf its body in other parts. 

* #* 3 e a * * 

It is far, very far, from a measure that can be truth desc ribed as em- 
bod the idea of a tariff for revenue only. It is merely better than the 
McKinley bill in degree, not in kind, and if protectionism is ever to be dis- 
lodged, I doubt the Trojan horse strategy to which it seems to ineline. 


The Atlanta Constitution says, in speaking of the Wilson bill: 


The South should not and will not be satisfied with free raw materials and 
the abolition of specific duties on manufactured ving the North- 
eastern manufacturer with just as much protection as he ever had. 


The foregoing are a few of the many expressions of some of 
the leading Democratic journals against this bill: The Repub- 
lican press of the country is as united in its.o tion as is that 
of the British in its commendation of the pending measure. 

Through the petition box of the House, thotisands upon thou- 
sands of American workingmen have presented to us their ear- 
nest protest against this bill becoming alaw ‘They are opposed 
o bloc the wheels of progress. The bright and cheerful 
days of 1890 and 1892 are gone, but the American people can now 
look back of them to the Democratic days of 1857; and by merely 
looking around them, see at 5 eae that the party in power 
in 1857 is the party in power ay. 

We have only to wait for another change. We are taught by 
history and experience that the party now in power can not be 
relied upon. Our le are hopeful. They believe time with 
its changes will all things right; that the depression of to- 
day, caused by threatened legislation, will be removed when 
they have an opportunity to speak at the polis. The American 
voter is now thoroughly aroused and thinking for himself. The 

vidence is in; the case is so plain that noinstructions are needed 

m the court. The verdict will be an indorsement of those 
principles dear to every American citizen—principles that have 
placed the American workingman far in the lead in the world’s 
vast army of labor. applause on Republican side.] 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM RYAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration the bill (H. 8. 4564) toreduce taxation, to provide 


revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before this committee is as 
old as our Government. Indeed, it may be said to be as old 
as government itself. ‘How shall the expenses necessarily in- 
curred in maintaining the independence and the dignity of the 
State and ‘in preserving the rights and privileges of its citi- 
zens be so placed on the people as to be least burdensome? For 
all taxation is burdensome, call it by what name we may, dis- 
guise it as we will. ; 

Sir, in every Presidential election since the establishment of 
our Government in 1789, there has been some one subject of con- 
tention between the principal opposing parties, of such tran- 
scendent magnitude as to overshadow every other during the 
progress of the canvass, and to Jeave the historian of each elec- 
toral campaign in no doubt as to the difference between the po- 
litical parties, nor as to the judgment of the electors on the 
question in controversy. 

In this respect theelection of 1892 was noexception, and there 
was not during the whole progress of the struggle for supremacy 
between the contending forces of Democracy and Reputllenniees 
a single hour, from the momentthe revenue plank in the Chicago 
platform was adopted until the popular verdict was announced 
on the night of the election, that it was not known to every in- 
telligent citizen that the tariff question was the chief issue on 
which the judgment of the people was invoked. 

Now, the popular verdict was no less emphatic and unmis- 
takable than the chief point in dispute had been clear and defi- 
nite. By a majo ity almost unprecedented in our history, the- 
people repudiated the long-tried protection policy of the Re- 
publican party and gave their adhesion to the declaration that 
it was a “fraud,” nor can anyone who has faith enough in their 
intelligence and good sense to warrant his belief in our form of 
government, or in the doctrine that the will of the people should 
be recorded on thestatute books by their representatives, assert 
that the question so decided was either improperly understood 
or insufficiently comprehended; for if ever an economic ques- 
tion, in all its varying phases and complexities, in all its aspects 
and relations, theoretically and in practical operation, was fully 
debated, explained, and expounded, it was tariff taxation, from 
the date of the tariff message of President Cleveland of 1887 
until the close of the Presidential election of 1892. So that, if 
it be true, as claimed by our Republican friends; that the people 
on this question were insufficiently informed, it must be con- 
ceded that they can never understand any question involving a 
system of national policy—a hypothesis as unsupported by fact 
as its proof would be inconsistent with the stability of our dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

Sir, the people fully understood the question they were voting 
on when they reiterated with emphasis the verdict of 1890; 
and that is the reason we are here to-day considering the Wilson 
bill, instead of a second edition of the McKinley act. Norcould 
a different result have been expected on any assumption consist- 
ent with the theory that the citizens of the Republic had any 
proper regard for the general welfare. They saw the national 
, Lreasury, which atthe advent to power of the Harrison Admin} 

stration contained more than $100,000,000 ee. beyond al- 
the requirements of the Government, being brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and for the scarcely concealed pu rpose of 
securing a pretext to place still heavier burdens on the people. 
7 had seen the Republican party, while many of its distin- 
guished and revered leaders since the close of the war were 
pleading for a reduction of tariff taxation on raw materials and 
the common necessaries of life, by one act of Congress after an- 
other, increase the burdens of taxation professedly in the inter- 
= - the people, but in reality in the interests of favored indi- 
viduals. 


The people could not if they would be blind to the fact that 
while the wealth of the nation was increasing at a rate hereto- 
fore unparalleled in the history of mankind, a comparatively 
few ual fortunes were absorbing, »ud at an accelerating 


ratio, that surplus store which was accvmulating from the 
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united labor of the toiling millions and the natural resources of 
the country. 

While they saw on one hand millionaires with fortunes, fre- 
quenily the result of special legislative privileges and secured 
by afew years’ successful scheming; surrounded by such luxury 
and splendor as transcends the power of language to describe; 
often squandering abroad among high titles and low moralism 
the hardly earned dollars of America, they saw on the other 
hand the great mass of the producers living in the humblest 
manner, mostof them indebt, with homes mortgaged, oppressed 
and disheartened; they saw hundreds of strikes against reduc- 
tions, under the operations of that beneficent McKinley act, 
which instead of, as promised, putting operatives on high es 
placed many of them on highways. |Laughter and applause. 

They beheld with indignation representatives and attorneys 
of organized trusts and combinations—those conspiracies against 
that wholesome competition which is the vivifying principle of 
commercial life—come boldly to this Capitol, go before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ask and receive permission to 
dictate, word for word, the schedules in the tariff laws, by means 
of which they were enabled to control the markets of America 
for their own goods at their own prices. And having thus ob- 
tained the law which, to use their own unblushing language, they 
had ‘‘ bought and paid for” by previous contributions to the Re- 
publican national campaign funds, go home, close up many of the 
workshops in which their workmen were to have found steady 
work at remunerative wages, and calmly await the operations of 
4 phe law of supply and demand” to dispose of their wares at 
high prices. 

The people had seen the proprietors of large manufacturing 
establishments where were made highly protected goods, in the 
language of a distinguished United States Senator and Repub: 
lican leader, ‘ enabled by means of the high tariff to make large 
fortunes every year when the times are prosperous;” and when 
the least sign of stagnation appeared they saw them curtail pro- 
duction, perhaps cease altogether, lest prices should decline, 
take ‘‘ a year off” to Europe, and on their return, through some 
convenient interpretation of the customs laws, import free of 
duty foreign manufactured goods, both of luxuries and necessa- 
ries, of such value that the duties avoided paid a large part of 
the expenses of the foreign tour. 

Meanwhile, the operatives were left to contemplate in idle- 
ness and want the workings of the ‘‘laws for the protection of 
American workmen,” and not infrequently, on the reopening of 
these workshops, operatives who had spent therein the better 
part of their lives found themselves the victims of a lockout 
and their places filled by people so thoroughly alien in manners, 
habits, and customs that they were designated, instead of by 
names as human beings, by numbers like beasts of the fields. 
Thus muchshad many o e people seen and felt of the bless- 
ings of ‘ protection to American laborers” in some of the highly 
protected industries. And what of the interests of those en- 
gaged in agriculture, being, as shown by the census of 1890, 
nearly 50 per cent of our laboring rani: and the producers 
of the a necessaries of life. Did the improvement in their 
condition keep equal pace with the wealth of the nation? 

On the contrary, Mr.Chairman, the farmers found that during 
thirty yearsof protection, under a ‘‘ home market” policy, their 
farms had enormously depreciated in value, at least in the East- 
ern States, considered from an SS standpoint. 

Sir, it is unnecessary to undertake to prove the existence of 
severe depression in all branches of agriculture. We have only 
to consult any one of the many periodicals devoted to that in- 
dustry,or even to glance over the advertising columns of the 
daily newspapers wherein are offered in all partsof the country 
farms for sale for less than the improvements thereon, to be con- 
vinced of the hard struggle of the American farmer. 

No, sir, whoever might be deriving benefits from the high 
tariff on imports, most certainly it was not the farmer, who fur- 
nished over 75 pe cent of the value of all our exports, and 
thereby having his prices at home established and regulated by 
the prices of his products abroad, in competition with the mar- 
kets of the cheapest labor in the world, could not, from the very 
nature of the situation in which he was placed, be benefited by 
a duty, or tariff tax, on his purchases. And so evicted farmers 
from pres, pa farms in every section of the Union were but 
the natu antes of the boasted doctrine of protection for 
protection’s sake to the farmer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has seemed to me during most of the 
time occupied by this debate that we have been consuming the 
time of the people who sent us here on matters that have, or 
should have, little or no consideration in the discussion. 

As [ understand the situation we were not charged, sir, with 
deciding as to the merits of the McKinley bill, neither as to the 
merits or demerits of the respective systems of taxation advo- 
cated by the last national conventions at Chicago and Minne- 


ee 


apolis. The people whom we represent here took these ques- 
tions out of our hands altogether and decided for themselves 
We, on the Democratic side of the Mouse, subscribe to th. 
Chicago platform, which said ‘‘ Republican protection is a fraud » 
We promised to repeal the McKinley act; if we had not we should 
not have been sent here. ; 

Therefore, with all respect for the eloquent gentlemen on bo: h 
sides, it has seemed to me that a great deal of the discussion has 
been totally irrelevant to the real issue, which is, or should be 
the bill reported by the Committee on Ways and Means; and | 
for one should have been glad to have this committee proces; 
to its immediate consideration under the five-minute rule. at 
the conclusion of the able speech of the gentleman from Michi. 
~ [Mr. BuRROws] in reply to the masterly presentation of the 

mocratic position by the gentleman from West Virginia {Mr 
WILSON]. : 

The time allowed is insufficient to permit me to discuss the bi|| 
in detail even had I the ability, and Fshall attempt little more 
than to point out some of its most salient features as they appeal 
tomy judgment. In its present incomplete state it is difficult 
to speak definitely of the proposed law as a whole, since, as wo 
all understand, it is being continually modified in committee and 
is liable to important changes before being finally perfected for 
presentation to the House. ; 

There are, to my mind, some objections that are fairly urged 
against the bill and indeed no one could reasonably expect 
that, containing as it does; nearly seven hundred paragraphs 
relating to many thousands of euldeate it would be altogether 
unobjectionabie. 

And let me say here, Mr. Chairman, that in my humble opin- 
ion the weak point in these attempts to frame tariff laws that 
will properly adjust the varying interests and complexities of a 
country so vast and varied as ours, is that no one man or com- 
mittee, competent to perform such a task in so brief a time as 
that in which a revenue bill must necessarily be prepared under 
our present system of legislation, is likely to be found—and | 
say this with the most profound respect for every member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means—especially when the selection 
of the committee is made with reference chiefly to the political 
standing of the members. From the very nature of the case 
they must legislate largely on matters on which they are only 
theoretically informed, or permit outside parties who are thor- 
oughly informed, and therefore peseny interested, to write 
the rates of duty in the severai schedules to suit themselves, as 
was done largely in framing the McKinley bill. 

Hence, sir, I most cordially concur in the business-like sug- 
gestion of my colleague [Mr. ene that this whole subject of 
tariff legislation, within certain well-defined lines, should be 
taken out of politics and referred to acommission, selected with 
special reference to their knowledge on the subject, and with 
power to readjust the rates in the several schedules from time 
to time within sharply defined limits and circumstances; so that 
the immense and rapidly increasing business interests of the 
country, from one end to the other, should not be partially par- 
alyzed by being treated as a football at every Congressional 
election. 

What our country requires most of all is that our custom laws 
be permanent. They ought, of course, also be theoretically 
right; but even though defective in many particulars, if stable 
they would be found in practice preferable to any that are likely 
to be changed with every new national Administration. 

When we consider how complicated is the whole network of in- 
dustrial pursuits, how interlaced and intertwined are the interests 
of the individual with the locality, the locality with the country, 
and the country with the whole civilized portions of the human 
family, we must be profoundly impressed with the thought that 
laws which are designed to operate on so vast a scale as ours, 
regulating in a mannerand directly affecting the industrial pur- 
suits of nearly 70,000,000 of the most progressive people in the 
world, and which also influence the greater part of the cxpital 
they employ in developing the more than three million square 
miles of our territory, should be practical and salutary «s well 
as permanent. In the preparation of tariff laws all our various 
occupations and diverse industries, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and mining should receive each due consideration, 
and while all should be duly encouraged none should be sup 
ported at the expense of the others. 

This has always been the doctrine of Democracy. But toem- 
body the precepts into legislative enactments I maintain is a '5* 
that should be intrusted to those who have made a life study of 
economic questions and of the operations of the laws of political 
economy as ae from the pages of history. ; ‘ll 

The most important respect, Mr. Chairman, in which the bul 
fails to fully commend itse:f to my humble judgment, is tha’. © 
oe @ revenue insufficient for the estimated needs of 

vernment. I fear that the immense gap of seventy odd 
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id dollars which, according to some well-informed mem- 
Pine majority of the committee, is left between the esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures of the Treasury for the coming 
year, is altogether too broad to be bridged over by any tempo- 
rary expedient or experiment in taxgathering, and I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, that it has not been desi — created, as has 
been recently charged by some enemies of the ill. ote 

But as no one, in my opinion, can safely predict what wi - 
the result of this pro d law in actual operation, it may we 
be found that when the country shall have adjusted itself to the 
changed conditions oe from the influence of such a law 
on all our industrial enterprises, the increased activity of com- 
merce may again yield us a treasury more than adequate to 
the demands of the Government economically administered. 

There are other but minor objections to the measure in its 
present incomplete condition, but these I trust may be largely 
minimized or mostly eradicated during its further passage 
through this House or in the Senate. ¢ : 

To its leading characteristics in its present condition I give 
my most cordial support. It enlarges the free list by placin 
thereon those articles which lie at the very base of our industria 
establishments, and which nature has given us in such abundant 
profusion that we could, if necessary, for hundreds of years sup- 
ply the world with them in their raw state , wood, iron ores, 
timber, and salt. With those on the free list our Eastern manu- 
factures will, I believe, revive as if by magic. Every industry 
will be quickened, and in the language of the committee— 

A larger field for the employment of labor must secure to it more working 


days at steadier wages, a larger return in the comforts and goods of life for 
its labor; while that great body of our people who produce our surplus 


crops and products, agricultural and mechanical, for e tation (much 
larger, as Mr. Edward Atkinson has clearly proved, than engaged in pro- 
duc articles liable to foreign competition) will derive twofold benefit, 


first, in increas: the number of articles for which they may profitably ex- 
change their product, and, secondly, in diminishing the Government fine 
imposed upon those articles when brought into their own country. 


I have said that some of the most distinguished and revered 
Republican leaders have since the close of the war been plead- 
ing for these reductions and exemptions. I quote from a few 
during those years. 

Said President Grant, in 1875: 


These duties (on raw material) not only come from the consumers at 
home, but act as a protection to foreign manufacturers of the same com- 
pleted articles in our own and distant markets. 


Says Mr. Stanford, of Glover, Stanford & Co., hat manufac- 
turers, in 1888: 


Free wool will benefit us manufacturers, for the more we sell the more we 
make. It would be a blessing to our labor—it would bea blessing to the con- 
sumer. Free wool and Wye means a cheaper hat. Since 1876 we have 
not been able to export a hat because we can not get free wool. 


Says President Bent, of the Pennsylvania Steel Company: 


Give me free ore and I will sell iron in Liverpool, and send steel rails 
to London. me 


Said Senator ALLISON in the same debate, March 24, 1870: 

I will say with regard to the duty on wooland woolens, that I as it not 
as an intentional fraud, but as qpemetog at ae it were a fraud upon the 
press oe of the people of the United States. [allude tothe wool Parift, a 

aw, the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep-husbandry of 
this country. 

Said President Garfield in 1866: 

A tariff is urged upon us by those who would place so high a dut 


upon 
foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of an les which this 
country produces or can produce. ides pl oumesives in an attitude 


of perpetual hostility to other nations, and great uc 
trade, we should make monopolists of all the le: 4 oo Louvers o the 
country, who could fix the price of their products at their discretion. 


And again in 1872: 


And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale Trice of 
American salt in Toronto. a, Was & dollar lower per barrel than the 
side of the lake. That is, we pro- 

and trans- 
neighbors at a 
people on our shores. Certainly 


os will not want a duty continued that enables that thing to be 


Said Congressman Butterworth, of Ohio, in 1890: 
There was some controversy, Mr. 
ufacturers 


Chairman, during the discussio 
4 Beg peg our man sold outside the United States eee than 
y, Oat home. I assert it I can believe the manufacturers, this: 
at home. is ior all neni t coma call the : naif 
Sr Stinnett nh oped oi Tou 
, ‘i m e wor at 
coign of vantage in this country in the line of those industries?" — 


shee Secretary Rusk in the same year on the same subject, 


Thad an o rtunity to take some stock in the combina - 
vester Trusty and I know what inducements were Seen he cone ee 


will show that this same combination is now selling, or offering to sell, ma- 
hinery in Russia and Australia, and other wheat- countries at a 


not do, and I need not 
assertion. The first 
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or not, he will charge it to the Republican party. Iam ascertainasI canbe 
of anything that this mower ar* reaper trust will cost the}Republican party 
hundreds of thousands of votes at the next Presidential election unless it 
takes a firm stand against it, and trusts in general 


Evidently these well-informed statesmen and business men 
would have been fairly well satisfied with this bill. With these 
extracts, which might be multiplied by the hundred, I leave this 
part of the question, after quoting a statement from Mr. J. B. 
Sargent, of New Haven, one of the largest manufacturers of 
shelf hardware in the country. He said in 1889: 

The greatest obstacle to American competition in foreign markets, to 
nearly every class of goods, is the high price of our raw materials. Takeoff 
the duty and we will send our goods everywhere. Wages would increase 
here under such a system rather than become lower. 

Now, sir, apart from the arguments that have been advanced 
against the reduction of the tariff, and which really have no 
place in this discussion, seeing that nothing new has been said, 
nor can be, and that the people themselves decided this long 
ago, and only sent us here to do their bidding, the only objec- 
tion of any force that has been offered is that the time is inop- 
portune. 


On the contrary, Mr.Chairman,I believe that now of all times 
is the golden opportunity when the change, or experiment, 
if you please, which concededly must be madesome time, can do 


the least harm. 

We are passing through a severe financial crisis; any disar- 
rangementcaused in the immediate future as the resultof a trans- 
ition from one system to another, must necessarily affect prices 
less thanif the alteration occurred in a period of active business 
and of inflated prices. Therefore, I think, sir, the present time 
most propitious for executing the people’s will, even if we were, 
as we are not, at perfect liberty in this matter. 

And, sir, there is to my mind ancther reason why the present 
is a most favorable time to pass this bill. Whatever law we en- 
act now will almost certainly have over three year’s trial before 
itcan be materially changed—atime sufficient to fairly test the 
question in this country for a generation to come as to which is 
the beiter for the interest of all, a high or a low tariff. 

But it is claimed by our Republican friends that fear of the 
change impending has caused, or at least aggravated, the pres- 
ent distress in this country. Sir, 1 deny mostemphatically that 
any proof whatever has been produced to justify such an asser- 
tion. 

The present ey is the effect of some cause or causes 
far beyond any system of tariff or of taxation, and is only one of 
the many similar seasons of distress which seem, in obedience to 
some immutable law, to have alternated with almost unvarying 
periodicity with seasons of prosperity since the seven years of 
plenty were followed by seven years of famine thousands of 
years ago in the land of the Pharaohs. And there have been in 
the United States within the past eighty years five periods of 
prosperity followed as unvaryingly by five periods of depression, 
as the ebb follows the flood tide. 

If the prevailing distress here is the result of fear that our 
tariff laws will be changed toour disadvantage, why is it, let me 
ask, that those countries for whose benefit it is said the change 
will be made are not now enjoying any of the prosperity which 
would otherwise have been ours. 

Mr. Chairman, when we look abroad and see suffering and uni- 
versal distress spread like a pall over the face of the earth, over 
monarchies and republics alike, in countries under free trade as 
in those having high protection, we should not be so blindly 
Fong as to ascribe our present financial afflictions to purely 
ocal causes. 

We Democrats might, with much better show of reason, ascribe 
them to existing Republican legislation; but while I believe that 
has been productive of great injury to our country, I do not be- 
lieve even the McKinley jaw caused the recent panics in Aus- 
tralia and South America, and the present distress in Germany, 
Italy, and England. 

But one thing we may reasonably say with reference to the 
present unfortunate state of stagnation in all brancues of indus- 
try here. If after a of tariff laws, made every one of 
them by the friends of high protection and professedly in the 
interests of the working people, the fear of an impending change, 
even months before the proposed change has been announced, 
suffices to bring millions of the producers of the wealth of the 
country to starvation or beggary, as has been asserted on this 
floor by the Republicans, then, sir, I submit, it is time to change 
the course of medicine and cali in physicians of another school 
for the body politic. [Applause. 

It has been argued that lowering the tariff will result in lower 
wages. That such is not a necessary resultis proved by the ex- 

rience of other nations, notably Great Britain, where not only 

igher wages are being paid than in any of the highly protected 
countries of Europe, but where, as shown by indisputable evi- 
dence, wages have increased absolutely and relatively faster since 
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she adopted free trade than ever before in her history. And to- 
day the difference between wages in England and in the United 
States in many similar lines of industry is not so great as be- 
tween that paid in other European countries and England, as is 
shown by the following table ae from report of labor sta- 
tistics in the four principal man ring nations of Europe by 
Hon. Jonn Davis: 











Bricklayers . 08 8. 12 
penta 3; kis 
ae 2 

Painters 20 7. 25 
40 8.10 

40 8.12 

Candle-makers 80 E = 
ea Ricscoweasiecreuee 5.40 
Grinders in glass work ...............- sisinorminl 10. 92 
Common JADOPSIS. .......~-ccnccccensneve F<: \ San Reel iieteiatiia 5. 00 





And, sir, im our own country we see from similar reports that 
the prices paid for the same labor vary greatly according to 
ties, not to mention the facet, also well known, that the in- 
dustries most favored by tariff legislation are those in which the 
lowest wages have nearly always been paid, and where the greater 
per cent of operatives are kept nearest absolute want. if 
we had none of these statistics to assist us in our investigation of 


conclusive avidence that protection does not pane 
Sir, the abnormally streams of i 
lnc a ome yee Ge ohare 
an indus that is being unduly 
its benefit is a 
under our a - 
Tanti, Ob or St. Louis, the first and best fruits of a 


ers furnish over 75 per cent of the whole exports of the coun- 
try; they can not more for their eae here at 
Home tha the prises in London or Livowpol ase transport 
“nan * ht is @ for quan tne hoeeibed 

@ tax on what no protection on what they pro- 
duce; and the result is, as before stated, Seenieiicnmaica 


rs, 
neither have been specially 
Mr. Chairman, I am nota free trader; 
lieve revenue laws ought to be so. 
i bethenn nc Ipeuiane tention oomaiie welastonn 
I believe in levying nearly sufficient 
the Government on manufactured 
this country, but I would levy that necessary tax insuch a 
to of new industries, and such as can 
for ainst the 
rivals. 
nour- 


g 


F 
f 
it 
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And, sir, if experience proves that some productions, whether 
of the artisan’s cniticant elt then aadicaion so alien and exotic that 
ee live here in ce ee high protection, 

that such protection isa en On oo oe ean con- 
sumers out of to the benefits or sir, we 
muy say .is broad enough and has th 
hands of the Almighty advantages enough in soil, in climate, in 


forests, in streams, in minerals, in mountains, and in geo raph- 
ical position to afford for many hundredsof years to c: me pro ite 
able employment in other pursuits to allwho may be born yo 
her flag, or seek under its ponents equal rights for all. 
privileges for none. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we can foyata) 
the result of the passageof this bill. Very slightchanees jy 
commercial as in the physical world often produce conseq yoy, 
of great magnitude as— ' 

A pebble on the mossy bank 
Has changed the course of many a river. 

He would be very bold who should say it will prove an immo. 
diate acea for our financial ills. The system of the you) 
Amer giant after many yearsundue stimulation by the poi 
son of excessive tariff protection, may be forced to undergo 
dious and painful period of recuperation ere his|natural yi +o 
and virilityjbejfullyrestored. But we Demoerats camo here, si; 
accepting a trust which involesa duty to our constituents: tha: 
duty is torepeal without unnecessary delay the McKinley |ay. 

If we perform that duty, perhaps the result will be a disap. 
pointment; if so, we will justly suffer the consequences, but ou» 
country will be the gainer in experience, and we may wel! disyo- 
—_ e partisan’s loss in the nation’s gain. But if, as we con- 

ently hope, guided thereto by reason and experience our |)\- 
bors shall result in assisting the prostrate industries of ou» 
personas op renewal of activity, and such activity being founde: 
on a solid self-sustaining basis, shall quicken every energy o/ th 
nation’s life and speed her progress, as she bounds with all her 
God-given opportunities unshackled along the pathway that 
leads to that goal of unex led prosperity which the guiding 
hand of a bountiful Creator has prepared for her destiny, w 
shall as patriots and as partisans be justly entitled to that re. 
ward which only attends the consciousness of duty carefully an) 
faithfully performed. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 


special] 


Party Responsibility. 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP S. POST. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ani 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. POST said: r 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The contest for political supremacy in 1! 
United States between the Republican and Democratic partic: 
has now been for ears. During that period bot 
parties have published their respective policies, and each has 
at intervals directed the Government. The difference betwee 
them so far as it affects the welfare of the people may now 
clearly shown. 

REPUBLICAN TENETS. 


Indelibly emblazoned on the banners of the Republican party 
have: been Union, liberty, and protection to domestic produc 
Its platform rests upon these solid rocks. Union at al! haz: 
and at any cost, freedom for all citizens, and protection agun-' 

und — have been persistently affirmed as the 


Republicanism. a“ 
When Democrats assailed the Union of States, ltepublicans 
defended it. When Democrats denied the rights of human '1)- 
erty, Republicans asserted them. When Democrats propor’ 
that the wage-earner im this country should compete 00 °4 
terms with foreign wage-earners and that wages should be re 
duced to the foreign level, Republicans protected American 


DEMOCRATIC TENETS. 


What have been thelegendsof Democracy? Not always! 210" 
not always liberty; onceonly protection. A platform built upo! 
shifting sands requires frequentadjustment. Among tleancle! 
doctrines, once proudly affirmed and now concealed or 400 
doned, are ‘‘ States rights,” ‘‘ Unconstitutional to carry 0n 4 5y° 
tem of internal improvements,” and ‘‘Failure to restore ™ 
Union by the ment of war.” a 

One article of faith, for a tire renounced, is now aggressive 
reasserted. ‘‘ Progressive free trade,” solemnly adopte: '0 )* 
Democratic convention of 1856, was supplanted in 1*5 Dy ‘> 
ambiguous demand for such taxation “as will afford inciden™ 
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tection to domestic manufactures,” and “best promote and 
Peeourege the great industrial interests of the country.” This 
Delphic oracle was omitted in 1872, and the national Democratic 
ention said: 
on that there are in our midst honest, but. seeouenetable Gia 
ences of 0) with regard to the respectivesystems of ——— 
trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to the in ti ——_ 
sional districts and to the decision of the wholly free from 
Executive [i. ¢., Greeley] interference or dictation. te 
latform declared the oxact truth. that the cont is 
hapnen amennetiain and free trade.” The “tariff reform ” hum- 
bug had not been invented. Without hypocrisy or dissembling, 
the Democrats of 1872 remitted to the people for discussion not 
‘tariff reform,” but “ the respeetive systems of protection and 


rade.” és 
re 1884 the Democracy declared for taxatior =vt to “injure 


_any domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy 


th,” and for rates of duty which “ will be ample to coverany 

cost of production which may exist in consequence of 

the higher rates of wages existing in thiscountry.” This was an 

acceptance of the whole doctrine of protection,a mere phrase 

of the Republican tform, which declared that ‘‘duties shall 

be so levied as to security to our diversified industries and 
protection to the rights and es of the laborer. 

In 1892 free trade was again wilded on the Democratic banner, 
and ali previous “ dishonest straddles” were obliterated. The 
American doctrine of protection affirmed by Republicans was 
not merely antag: as @ polley: but it was declared to be a 
fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government has noconstitutional poweg to impose duties to pro- 
mote “the healthy wth” of domestic industries or to cover 
“the higher rates of wages prevailing in this country.” 


The one question affecting the welfare of the whole people 
u a whieh the two t parties have now joined issue is 
whether the tariff sh be adjusted to t American pro- 


ducers. On other policies, whatever practices, platform 
professions are but slightly at variance. Both erties are com- 
mitted to bimetallism and honest money, both denounce trusts, 
both declare for a free ballot and a fair count. 

On the tariff issue their ‘essions as well as their practices 
collide. This is the test of party fealty. 


PROSPERITY VS. ADVERSITY. 


Tie Republicans have frequently revised and reduced the 
tariff, but they have invariably adhered to the proteetive princi- 
ple; whenever the Democrats been in. they have in- 

shown hostility toe it. Under control, with 

the protective tariff seeure from — general ,con- 
fidence, courage, and happiness have blessed the nation; when- 
ever the Democrats have attained power, whether in the House, 
ae ee ee ren tase. ie dan 
assault, us msion, 

paar distress have cursed the land. Does not this sufficient! y 
explain the unfailing certainty with which adversity has fol- 
lowed Democratic success, while with equal certainty augmented 


prosperity has followed Republican 


REPUBLICANISM AND PROGRESS. 
In 1861 the Republican party mene Gover. The peril to 
which Senesatie maxims and rule had exposed 


mieten Domenie Paine oy pap teeth 
B be 
ber of our citizens to the Na . t ert 


mental to their interests and to believe that a dissolution of the 
Union could safely be attempted. Before Mr. Lincoln was in- 
augurated, seceding States a hostile con- 
federation, and the Republicans found themselves confronted 
by civil war. Not only had they to rescue the country from 
financial and economic disaster, but from Democratic dogmas 
from dismemberment andchaos. This patriotic task, performed 
with resolution $9,000 ,060,000. 


and cost 
Netetthemedion this. s " 


such marvelous strides in material qventiname te the a. riod 
r same 

of time as was made by the United States during the twenty 

eight years of Republican control from 1961 to . The total 

616,068. In 1888 it had 

to are the ate the —. added 

war, was stricken from tional 

assets. The total accumulations im the two hundred and sixty 

since the settlement of America up to 1860 was $16,000,- 

From 1860 to 1880, during twenty years of uninterrupted 

sana ie bene oe eh kane —. lento 
° twenty-f 

of Republican contrel the national weal ye 








Progress was interrupted during the years from 1885 to 1889. 
These four years.of Democratic rule checked advance in every 
department of industry, as will be hereafter proven by statistics. 
But with the election of a Republican in 1888, the nation again 
resumed its wondrous onward march, and in his message of De- 
cember 6, 1892, President Harrison said: : 

There has never been atime in our history when work was so abundant 


or wages were so high, whether measured by the currency in which they 
were paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. 


if any arediscontented with their state here; if any believe that wages or 
prices, the returns of honest toil, are inadequate, they should not fail to re- 
member that there is no other country in the world where the conditions 


that seem to them hard would not be accepted as highly prosperous. The 
English agriculturist would De glad to exchange the return of his labor for 
those of the American farmer, and the Manchester workmen their wages 
for those of their fellows at Fall River. 
Ba x 3 ~ ne ® 2 
This brief exhibit of the growth and prosperity of the country will give us 


a level from which to note the increase or decadence that new legislative 
policies may bring tous. There is no reason why the national influence, 
ower, and prosperity should not observe the same rates of increase that 
have characterized the past thirty years. Wecarry the great impulse and 
increase of these years into the future. There is no reason why, in many 
lines of production, we could not surpass all other nations as we have al- 
ready doneinsome. There are no near frontiers to our possible develop- 
ment. Retrogression would be a. crime. : 


DEMOCBACY AND DEPRESSION. 


In the midst of abounding prosperity, with work plenty and 
wages high, President Cleveland on March 4, 1893, took the 
helm of government. The change was instantly apparent. 
Distrustoverthrewconfidence. Industrial establishments closed 
their doors to await the Democratic assault on industries. Con- 
gress was hastily summoned, and President Cleveland’s official 
deseription of Democratic conditions is in striking contrast with 
ent Harrison's cheerful picture of Republican conditions 
only a few months before. President Cleveland in his message 
vur unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently cheek national growth and prosperity. With 
plenteous crops, with dant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satis- 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

President Cleveland’s message is startling for its contrast.and 
for its resemblance. The contrast is with the message of his 
Republican predecessor, quoted above. The resemblance is to 
the (quoted below) of the Iast Democrat who occupied 
the Presidential chair prior to himself. As a literary effort it 

convict President. Cleveland of plagiarism, for in 1857 
President Buchanan wrote as follows: 


The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and bas bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. * * * We have possessed all the elements of 
material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages, our — in. oy interests, is at the present moment 
in a deplorable condition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the 
vroductions of agriculture and in ail the elements of national wealth, we 
find our manufactures suspended, our public works retarded, our private 
en of different. kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers 
thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 


CLEVELANDISM AND CALAMITY. 


Between the bright Administration of President Arthur and 
the lustrous Administration of President Harrison come four 
cloudy years of Democracy and distress. In his message of 1885 
President Cleveland said: 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold. Capital timidly shrinks from 
trade. Labor lacks employment, and suffering and distress are visited upon 
a portion of our fellow-citizens. 

This check to national prosperity was felt on land and on sea, 
in field, forest, and weeliabop,; in every avenue of industry. It 
willbe instructive to compare the first Cleveland Administration 
with those of Arthur and Harrison, between which it is sand- 
wiched, and to trace the effects of Democratic rule. 

For the purpose of this comparison I take three full ge of 
each Administration. Those fiseal years which overlap two 
Administrations are omitted for the sake of fairness. Thus the 
statistics given below comprise the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1882 to 1 in Arthur’s Administration; those ending June 30, 
1886 to 1888 in Cleveland’s Administration; and those ending 
June 30, 1890 to 1892 in Harrison’s Administration. The years 
ending June 30, 1885 and 1889 are omitted, because the first in- 
cludes both Arthur's and Cleveland’s Administrations, and the 
second both Cleveland's and Harrison’s Administrations. When 
an administration is mentioned, it will therefore refer to the 
three years as above indicated. Tables from official sources, 
giving the figures in detail, are appended. 


CLEVELANDISM CURTAILS COMMERCE. 


Under Arthur the foreign commerce of the United States, 
both exports and imports, amounted to $4,430,413,449. Under 
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Harrison it amounted to $5,234 
had been i 
$4,832,315 979. 





If the rate of increase 
up under Cleveland it would have amounted to 
As a matter of fact it amounted to but $4,143,- 
375,566. ‘This was $688,939,513 less than it ought to have been; 
$1,090,841,143 less than under Harrison, and $287,037,883 less 
even than under the previous Administration. The expansion 
of our commerce had not _ been checked, but its volume had 


216,709. 


been contracted, and we h 
ress. 

The same thing has occurred in 1893. During the nine months 
ending September 30, 1892, our foreign commerce reached the 
magnificent sum of $1 289,942,629, and all the indications pointed 
to great commercial triumphs for 1893. But ‘‘do men gather 
gence of thorns or figs of thistles?” Democratic victory is 

aring its legitimate fruit, and our foreign commerce for the 
nine months ending September 30, 1893, amounted to $1,212,- 
372,083. A backward step of $77,570,546. 

Under Arthur ships with an regate tonnage of 40,102,512 
were entered at the ports of the United States; under Harrison 
the tonaage had grown to 48,940,295; while under Cleveland 
there was a relapse to 38,817,673. During the three administra- 
tions the tonnage cleared from the —_ of the United States 
was 40,617,209 under Arthur; 49,097,924 under Harrison; while 
under Cleveland it was only 39,175,967. 

Is this the freer trade and the wider markets to which the De- 

mocracy invites us? 


CLEVELANDISM REVERSES THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


In 1876 the United States, emerging from the shadow of the 
reat war debt, turned the adverse balance of trade into one of 
79,643,481 in its favor. It was fitting that this declaration of 

commercial independence should be made on the centennial of 
national independence. During the next eight years of Repub- 
lican control this favorable balance of trade was steadily main- 
tained. Never once did it turn against us. In the last year of 
Arthur’s Administration our exports exceeded our imports by 
164,662,426. During the Cleveland Administration this balance 
fell, in 1886, to $44,088,694; in 1887 to $23,863,443; and in 1888, in- 
stead of being in our favor, it was $28,002,607 againstus. It was 
still t us in 1889, 

With the election of Harrison the tide turned, and in 1890 the 
balance of trade stood $68,518,275 in our favor; in 1891, $39,564,- 
614, and in 1892, $202,875,686. ore the three years, 
Arthur's Administration is to be credited with $199,377,087; 
Harrison’s with $310,958,575; Cleveland’s with the beggarly 
sum of $39,949,530. 

The second Cleveland Administration, like the first, has been 
successful in turning the balance of trade against the United 
States. The splendid balance in our favor in 1892 was, during 
the first nine months of 1893 Fork into $22,154,098 against us. 


turned back on the road of prog- 


The gentleman from New York{Mr. COcKRAN] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] have made the important dis- 
covery that a balance of trade against us is a good thing for this 
country, and have announced their discovery in this debate. 
** Look at England,” they say, ‘‘ she buys more than she sells; the 
balance of tradeis always against her, and sheis a rich ee 
If she were not a rich country, she could not doit. Her wealth 
accumulated during many centuries, the contributions of colonies 
in all parts of the world, including the colonies which, repudiat- 
ing her extortions and declaring their independence in 1776, 
created the United States of America, furnishes her an income 
independent of trade. She —— a policy of protection of her 
own interests and put all the newer nations under bonds, and 
now she takes the interest on these bonds in food supplies in- 
stead of money. In addition to this source of income she sub- 
eldizes her ships, and holds that profitable monopoly—ocean 
transportation. 

The free-trade Anglomaniacs would have the United States 
imitate England and buy more than we sell. As well might they 
point to the heirof a New York railway magnate who enjoys the 
oo of an organization which he did not create, and spends an 

come for which he does not toil, and recommend to the Illinois 
farmer to imitate his example and be rich and independent. 

The specious arguments of those gentlemen who teach that 
our country profits when she buys more than she sells are de- 
molished by the fact that whenever the balance of trade has 
been in our favor our people have been prosperous, and when- 
ever it turned nst us, as it did under President Cleveland’s 
former Administration, the people suffered. 

CLEVELANDISM REDUCES THE REVENUES. 


The changes in the tariff laws of 1883 and 1890 make it impos- 
sible to trace what effect the first Cleveland Aitilalatention bad 
upon the customs revenue. The second Cleveland Administra- 
tion has so far had a very eeneey effect. From July 1, 1892, 
to November 1, 1892, the revenue from customs was $69,053,328, 
while during the corresponding months of 1893, under Cleve- 
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land, it was only $50,397,903. Not the tariff Jaw, but the Aq. 
ministration, had changed, and that change in four months co; 
the people of the United States $18,655,495 in customs reyenya- 
$7,361,462 in internal revenue; $929,858 in miscellaneous poy. 
nues. That is to say, four months of Republican administratioy 
of the revenue laws of 1892 yielded $130,879,558, while a Demo. 
cratic Administration of the same laws during the same mont}s 


of 1893 yielded only $103,932,812—a difference of nearly $27 (\(j().. 
000 


nue; 


The internal revenue laws have been substantially the samo 
during the three Administrations. Under Arthur the interna] 
revenue collections amounted to $412,804,035; under Harrison. 
to $442,264,026; while under Cleveland they brought to the pub- 
lic Treasury only $359,926,198. This severe loss was felt by all 
the people, except perhaps the moonshiners. ‘ 

CLEVELANDISM WRECKS OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 

Itis a favorite Democratic assertion that the Republican policy 
has ruined our merchant marine. Let us see how a Democratic 
Administration fostered it. The average tonnage of our mer- 
chant marine under Arthur was 4,224,216; under Harrison it was 
4,624,726; while under the benign influence of Cleveland it fell 
to 4,142,990 tons, less even than under Arthur. 

Cleveland’s inauguration checked shipbuilding as effectually 
as if one-third of the American shipyards had been swept by 
storm or fire. In 1884 (Republican Administration) the United 
States built 1,190 ships of 225,514 tons. In 1886 (Democratic 
Administration) it built only 715 ships, of 95,453 tons, a tonnage 
less than was destroyed in the naval disasters of that year. 

Taking the three years under Arthur American shipwrights 
launched 3,829 ships of 773,212 tons; under Harrison 3,830 ships 
of 836,056 tons. UnderCleveland, with dock-yards closed or werk 
ing on half time, the total increase to our merchant marine was 
2,573 vessels of 463,989 tons. In fact, during Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration our merchant marine made no advance; it scarcely 
kept afloat, for by those disasters alone which involved a total 
loss, 366,163 tons were swept from the sea. 

CLEVELANDISM SMOTHERS INVENTION. 

The number of applications for patents is an accurate gaugo 
of the nation’s inventiveactivity. When Cleveland entered the 
White House busy brains had to stop inventing in order to dis- 
cover employment. Men do not invent when they are out of 
work and their families need bread. From 1882 to 1884 (Arthur 
102,699 applications were filed in the Patent Office; from 18%) to 
1892 (Harrison) 122,353 were filed. If the rate of increase had 
been maintained during 1886-’88 Cleveland’s Commissioner of 
Patents would have received 113,276 applications for useful in- 
ventions. In fact, only 107,378 applications were filed, nearly 
6,000 less than the normal increase and 15,000 less than under 
Harrison. 

The revenues of the Patent Office attest these facts. Under 
Arthur the surplus revenue derived from that office and paid 
into the Treasury was $901,775. Under Cleveland it dropped to 
$457,492, a loss of nearly 50 per cent. 

CLEVELANDISM CHECKS POSTAL INTERCOURSE 


The postal system is one of the great arteries of our commer- 
cial and social life. It is anindicator of thenational health. [f 
the nation’s pulse js strong, the revenues increase; if its pulse 
is weak, the revenues fall off. 

Under Arthur the postal revenues amounted to $130,721,06/; 
under Cleveland, to $145,481,210; under Harrison, to $1{7,744,- 
359. Cleveland surpassed Arthur by $15,000,000, while Harrison 
surpassed Cleveland by $52,000,000. The postal business grew 
three times faster under a Republican than under a Democratic 
Administration. 

What is the condition to-day, after nine months of Democratic 
we" On November 26, 1893, the Chicago Herald (Democratic) 


The Postmaster-General finds it imperative to reduce our postal expen<es 
There is no business barometer more sensitive than the Post-Ofice : 
mail increases or decreases in a to the amount of busines 
and it is safe to say that there has not been for years such a radical 1 
off in postal receipts. * * * The result isthat theappropriations w!! D0 
equal the expenses, and the Postmaster-General is having his bands {ull 12 
trying to make both ends meet. 

CLEVELANDISM OBSTRUCTS RAILWAYS. 

During Arthur’s Administration the railroads paid dividen's 
amounting to $297,328,812. During Cleveland’s Administra 
they paid $263,470,637. Thus the stockholders suffered loss: )" 
were passengers and shippers benefited? Not at all. mentee 
went up. During 1882-84 the average rate of a bushel of wheat 








from Chicago to New York was 14.1 cents; during 1886-'8% it Ws 
15.6 cents; during 1890-’92 it was 14.5 cents. From St. Louis © 
New York the rates on a hundred pounds cf wheat were during 
these years 29.5, 30.2, and 27.7 cents, pene Cleveland s 
return to power in 1893 revives the evils of his first appearance 


on the political horizon. On November 24, 1893, one hundred 
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-one roads reported a net decrease in earnings of more 
a ,000, and during the year 1893 74 railways, a 
ing 32,379 miles of lines and an aggregate ca i tion of $1,- 
651,116,000, have passed into the hands of receivers. 
CLEVELANDISM A PEST TO ae ae ‘ ol 

Agriculture, the great basic industry, suffer rom Cleve- 
land's election as trom a hoarfrost in June. The number = 
farms and farmers has been steadily increasing. The ve o 
the crops produced ought also to increase. It has done so un a 
Republican control; it has not done so under Democratic rule. 
If the number of farmers increases while the value of the crops 
decreases, it means that each individual farmer must be content 
with less profits, less savings, and less comforts. It is the inten- 
sification of the evils surrounding agriculture, rather than their 
amelioration. A party whose administration of the Government 
has failed to better the condition of agriculture does not de- 
serve the confidence of the a. The prosperity of the farmer 
is important not alone to the farmer himself, but to the people 
of the cities as well, for the sun which brings good times to the 
farm brings good times also to the merchant, the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, and the professional man. 

The first Cleveland Administration proved itself to be the 
enemy of agriculture. During Arthur’s Administration the total 
cere uction of the United States was valued at $3,934,770,- 
750. Woring Cleveland’s Administration it was valued at $3,686,- 
706,678. This tremendous drop in values took place, although 
the production under Cleveland was greater by 291,184,416 
bushels, a difference of $248,064,172, and this sum was kept out 
of the pockets of those who are the real creators of wealth and 
the mainsprings of national prosperity. The statistics of the 
value of the total cereal production for the years from 1890 to 
1892 are not at hand, but the memory of the good times of the 
Harrison Administration, with fair prices, a demand for labor, 
and a ready market for produce, is too recent to require the sup- 
port of figures. 

Take the value of the wheat production during the three ad- 
ministrations. In 1882-’84 it was $1,160,113,667; in 1890-’92 it was 
$1,170,358,270; while in 1886-88, under Cleveland, it was only $1,- 
010,087,010. 

The corn crop felt thesame scourge. In 1882-’84 it was worth 
$2,082,654, 220; fn 1890-92 $2,233,019,309; while in 1886-88, under 
Cleveland, it paid our farmers only $1,933,979,350. 

CLEVELANDISM DEPRESSES AGRICULTURAL PRICES. 

Good prices for farm products, the one hope and biessing of 
the farmer, never injured anyone. The difference between 60 
cents and $1 for a bushel of wheat means everything to the agri- 
culturist, but is scarcely noticed by the consumer in the cost of 
— As truly sta in the United States Labor Report of 

Along with low prices there must be of course reduced wages, low in- 
terest, and small profits. Low prices work to the great advantage of those 
living on inves funds at permanent rates of interest. 

No more serious charge can be brought against a party than 
that its policy has the effect of depressing agricultural prices. 
This is the crime with which the Democracy is charged, and the 
following figures are the witnesses which prove it. 

Under Arthur the wheat-grower averaged 81 cents a bushel 
for his crop; under Cleveland 74 cents. Under Arthur the corn- 
raiser averaged 42 cents; under Cleveland 37 cents. Under Ar- 
pee the oat-grower averaged 33 cents; under Cleveland 31 

If the farmer's profits be measured by the value of his crop 
acre, here the figures bear equally savage testimony to the 

neful effects of Democratic rule. the farmer sowed wheat 
yielded him an average of $10.32 per 
$9.03; under Harrison $10.16. If the 
r acre under Arthur, 

n. Ifheplanted 

r acre under Arthur, $7.62 under Cleve- 

30n. 


under Arthur his cro 
acre; under Cleveland 
farmer planted corn he received $10.25 
$8.64 under Cleveland, and $10.18 under 
oats he received $8.89 
land, $8.40 under Harr 

It makes no difference what crop is taken, whether corn, 


wheat, or oats; it makes no difference whether the farmer's 
profits are measured by the total value of the cereal production 
or by the average value of the oe, per acre, the figures prove 
—_ Hewes. ee ae A soe ted in Eiurior ag- 
. 6 the return of the ublicans to pow - 

proved its condition. ania a 

THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY. 
These undisputed statistics prove that Democratic rule has 
hn synonymous with low prices for farm products and hard 
times for American laborers and producers. A dis hed 
Illinois Democrat thus spoke of Cleveland’s first Administration: 
the year as January 1, 1886, 1,000,000 of laborers in the United 
y pprebension 


During 
States were unempl It was also a " 
easiness, strikes, and cotts among thelaboring claboes. om 


The yeers following were even worse, the balance of trade yet 


more unfavorable, the industrial depression more widespread 
and universal. 

Wastherearemedy? Yes. Return the Republicans to power. 
This the ae did, and in 1889 a Republican President was in- 
augurated and prosperity returned to the land. Our foreign 
commerce et prodigiously. Theadverse balance of trade 
was turned. The revenues increased. Manufactures revived. 
Agriculture flourished. American workmen were everywhere 
os and profitable employment offered to both capital and 

abor. 

After the enactment of the McKinley law, which Democrats 
predicted would close the markets of the world to our products, 
our exports increased astonishingly, and in 1892, the vast year 
of President Harrison’s Administration, reached the mighty sum 
of $1,030,278,148, or $384,323,641 more than in 1888, the last year 
of President Cleveland’s Administration. 

General prosperity, the result of beneficent laws administered 
honestly and ably and in accordance with their true spirit, pos- 
sessed the land. 

Could it be checked? Could confidence be transformed into 
apprehension, and security into disaster? Yes: return the Dem- 
ocratic party to power. A Democratic President was inaugu- 
rated in 1893, and with the same certainty that a sufficient cause 

roduces a given effect, confidence waned and disaster followed. 

arnest and patriotic men all over the land had warned the 
voters that Democratic success would produce industrial paral y- 
sis. The reasons for this belief were well stated by the Zepub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency in his letter of acceptance: 


There is not a thoughtful business man who does not know that the enact- 
ment into law of the declaration of the Chicago convention upon the sub- 
ject of the tariff would at once plunge the country into a business convul- 
sion such as it has never seen; and there is not a workingman who does not 
know that it would at once enormously reduce the amount of work to be 
done in this country by the importations which would follow and necessitate 
a reduction of his wages to the European standard. 


” * * * . s * 
The Democratic party offers a programme of demolition. The protective 
policy, to which all business, even that of the importer, is now adjusted, the 


reciprocity policy, the new merchant marine, are all to be demolished, not 
gradually, not taken down, but blown up. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PICTURE. 

Why did the warning go unheeded? 

Democratic orators on this reasoning to be mere 
eT they averred that the tariff was a tax, a burden, the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation, robbery under the guise 
of law; they asserted that protection simply took a part of the 
earnings of labor and contributed nothing to the laborer’s hap- 
piness; that it tends to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and contributes nothing to the growth and development of our 
resources. The Democratic picture of protected industries re- 
tained andall tariff burdens gone; of American workingmen hold- 
ing on to high wages and buying the products of cheap foreign 
labor; of our markets flooded with foreign importations and yet 
an abundance of work to do at home, was spread before the people 
in its most alluring light. 

Furthermore, while every political platform favored bimetal- 
lism, the Democrats promised specifically ‘‘the coinage of both 
gold and silver without discrimination against either metal or 
charge for mintage.” 

None of the benefits promised by Democrats have followed their 
victory. The baneful consequences of that victory, anticipated 
and so clearly pointed out by Republican statesmen, has sent its 
chill to every corner of the land. 

At the close of the year 1893 R. G. Dun & Co.’s report says of 
the condition of the countrv: 

Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills crowded with work, and 
all business stimulated by high hopes, the year 1893 has proved, in sudden 
shrinkage of trade, in commercial disasters and depression of industries, 
the worst for fifty years. Whether the final results of the panic of 1837 were 
relatively more severe the scanty records of that time do not clearly show. 
The year closes with prices of many eS the lowest ever known, with 
millions of workers seeking in vain for work, and with charity laboring to 
keep back suffering and starvation in all our cities. All hope the new year 
may bring brighter days, but the dying year leaves only a dismal record. 
The review of different departments of trade one. to-day exhibits a collapse 
of industry and business which is almost without precedent. 

SINISTER EXCUSES. 

The recurrence of industrial depression following fast upon 
Democratic victory had to be explained in some way. The mel- 
ancholy state of the country, set forth in his message of 1885, 
President Cleveland artfully attributed to the use of silver as 
ener ** Save the country ty, stopping the coinage of silver,” 
was the burden of his wail. The coinage law at which he hurled 
his truthless charge had been beneficial before he became Pres- 
ident; it was beneficial after he ceased to be President; it was a 
bogie only while he was President. The absurdity of this at- 
tack upon the Bland-Allison coinage law was admitted by him- 
= ae in 1887 he shifted the entire responsibility upon the 


That neither silver coinage nor protection were responsible 
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for the trouble which afflicted the nation was demonstrated b; 
Harrison’s Administration. When the Republicans 
power in 1889 they did not strike out silver or declare for the 
single gold standard, as President Cleveland had urged. They 
to the nations to return 
, but they 
revised the tariff, enlarg reducing duties in 
a al Ppcalion ee eens 
Under very laws which tClev as 
the cause of his failure the Administration of President Harri- 
it added amost brilliant ehap- 


ter to the history of the growth and prosperity of the great Re- 


public. 
PROTECTION NOT UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


The benefits to the nation at large derived from protection, 
the suffering which has invariably followed a successful Demo- 


tariff ia t . 
It is idle to point out the benefits of 
a teriff for revenue only. The Constitution is the law. 


Common sense puts this Democratic assertion ina verystrange 
t. Look at it! Under this Democratic theory it is quite 
a a tariff on an article which we do not produce, 

because this does not do our country or ovr citizens any good. 
It does not open a mine, it does not starta furnace, if does not 
build a factory, it does net giveemployment to the mnememages. 
it does nothing except to act as a tax upon the consumer. This 
is the Democratic tariff, the tariff for revenue only, the so-called 
If in some way this revenue tariff should foster or build up or 
domestic a that would be constitutional 
aeciden’ 


» 
What an Se. 


the act is legal; do it with design, and the Constitution has been 


The men who made the Constitution entertained views of its 
sco oe see See at variance with the Democratic 
platform: ee » Madison, and Monroe—all of 

—advocated imposition of proteetive duties. If the 
Democratic platform be true, the framers of the Constitution 
were the to violate it. Even Jefferson, the saint of 

Democracy, was really an advanced Republican and advo- 
cated protective duties in these emphatic words: 

The prohibiting duties which we articles of foreign manufacture 
which requires us to estab! at home, with the patriotic deter- 

citizen to use no foreign article can be made 
“ the difference in price, secures us against 


t 
ssinlsteation sayeotiog tas I ing ab 
m ra co own e and abroad to b 
blankets for itn Goldene: oe dots ” 
So far from being unconstitutional, 
tries was the very end and aim of the 
torian, Bancroft, says: 


The 
ee ee ore the immediate impulse to a 


Daniel Webster, the “ t expounder of the Constitution,” 
— * . - 


Again, in 1844, Webster said, and could statement be stronger: 
Ide man in any degree conversant with the history, in any degree 


‘of this country from 1787 to 1789, when theConsti- | 


tution was adopted a say that protection to American labor and inay,.. 


was not a 


ight almost say the leading, motive, South as wai). 


North, for the formation of the Governmen hat 
in the Constitution it could never | have Deen iam Mhout that provisio 
The national Democratic platform of 1892 belies history ,, 
has no basis of authority in any constitution ever fi.) 
America, except the constitution of the Confederate Sinai... 


THE WILSON BILL. 


It is unnece to discuss the sehedules of the pending }; 
The title of the bill reads: “To reduce taxation, to proyiijs .... 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes.” T),.;;, 
is misleading. The bill doesnotregulate domestic taxatjy, >. 
relates solely to duties on imports, and a duty on imports js 
license fee demanded and collected of importers who brine my,» 
chandise into our market. The bill reduces this license fas « 
this ino; time when the Government revenues are jys),', 

cover expenses, and furnishes the excuse which 4) 
Administration seeks for increasing the national bonded doy; 

The other purposes mentioned in the Dill doubtless inciyo, 
the ae of home industrial enterprises and manufactyp>. 
and compelling all American producers to measure their oar, 
ings by foreign standard. Its purpose is to reduce Amer. 
can wages to the European level, and it will check consumpt; 
deprive the American producer of the comforts to which he hy; 
been accustomed. a discuss the schedules when the ayow. 
> introducing the bill was to take away the protectio; 

orded by the present law, a protection which has increas 
the home marketfor our agricultural products, sustained 0, 
factories, and developed domestic industries. 

Was there ever a more oe time for the introduction 


of such a bill? From whence 


iditcome? Article I, section’ 


of the Constitution requires that ‘‘All bills for raising reven 
shall i in the House of Representatives.” 

When the House of Representatives met on the 4th of Decer. 
ber, 1893, a message was received from the President signifyiny 


his gracious approval of this measure. 


Where was the measure’ 


It had not been introduced in the House. It had not been co. 
sidered by any committee of the House. Would an Executi; 
sworn to defend the Constitution disregard the constitutions! 
rights of ee of Representatives and originate this reve. 


nue measure 


EXECUTIVE MANIFESTOES. 


The national misfortunes inseparable from President Clove. 
land’s incumbency of the executive chair come not from the laws 


but from the administration of them. 


To obtain beneficent ve. 


sults from good laws their execution must be intrusted to hov- 
orable and willing agents. If an Executive lacks sympathy 
with every policy and me act which has made a nation grea 


and glorious, enterprise wil 
cies of evil, the denunciations of wise 
cule of iots and patriotism, the 


be chilled. The ponderous prophe- 


economic laws, the ridi- 
order restoring the flags 


captured in battle, the order to haul down the American ‘ly 
the order to erect a throne in the midst of a peaceful repub 

the order to retstablish a despotic ruler who had sworn to sup 
port.a constitution and who was overthrown while attempting: 
abrogate it—all these prophecies, denunciations, and orders e- 


|} come serious when they emanate from one authorized to expres 


the sentiments of the American people. 

The elevation of a man to the Presidency does not endow hin 
with capacity, discernment, or wisdom superior to al! other 
It enlarges his opportunity todoinjury. If he learns the maxim 
of the great American philosopher who grew old enough’ 
doubt his own judgment and to pay respect to the judgment ® 
others,” the country would suffer no harm from his narrownes 


and or. 
If he assumes to be a prophet of evil he carries consternatin! 


into the ranks of his partisans as well 


as his adversaries, for 


is evident that he can produce the evils which he forecis’ 
When he announces that the laws rob the people, deprive thes 
of their earnings, and are unjust and ruinous, his followers ec! 
the dismal ery, the ery becomes belief, and produces ‘esp’ 
When he p s the antitdote for, the disease to be the 

of wise laws, the so of British free trade and 2b" 


gold standard, fear 


those who know that the mai 


is mythical, but who dread the deadly remedy. Thus be ™) 
cause universal disquictude, check business, reduce the reven™ 
and increase the bonded debt of the nation. : com 

The Executive who rivets his eyes on the speculative me"? 
olis will fail to see the greatness of the Republic. He sha” 


ublie confidence when unacknowledged influences induce 
disregard the judgment of his party : ad repudiate party pee" 


ices. 


coakomee know that the Constitution does not authorize Me 
tto abrogate existing laws or require him to make ” 
ones. know that he is an executive officer, not * ls 


lator, and in whatever manner or b 
whatever purpose he strikes at the 


whatever means oF ® 


ependence of a codrdins® 








branch of the eneenranam the people will believe that it is a | 
lation of the Constitution. 

_ Franklin, in the Convention which framed the United | 

States Constitution, said: 


I agree to the Constitution, because I think a general government neces- 
‘orm of governm but what may be a blessing 
eer welt attamnh o and believe further this is likely to be 


to the le if well administered; 
well Seinietered for a course of , and can oO end in despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, en the have become so cor 


despotic government, being incapable of any other. 


The history of the last forty years proves that our Govern- 
ment may be ‘‘a blessing to the people if well administered, 
and illustrates that distress will follow when selfish, ignorant, 
and despotic prejudice directs its great powers against the gen- 
eral welfare. A dictatorship under the Stars and Stripes is an 
anomaly which can never conduce to the public welfare. If it 
were assumed by one whose patriotic bl had been shed in de- 
fense of his country and whose long and tried experience in pub- 
lic affairs gave weight to his opinions, it would nevertheless 
shake public confidence and dry up the sources of national pros- 

rity. 

Ths whim of one man ought not to be more than the 
judgment of the many, than the convictions of sworn and re- 
sponsible legislators, than the precedents of the past, than the 

onstitution itself. The people are not yet so corrupted as to 
“need despotic government, being imeapable of any other.” 
Congress may yield to Executive blandishments and assaults, it 
may fail to assert its constitutional privileges, but a patriotic 
people will surely repudiate the Se eee defend and 
preserve their own rights. [Applause on the Republican side.) 


rupted as to need 
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No. 1—Table showing the total value of for commerce ( an@ expor(s) 
of the United States rom 1882 to 1892, eee Sas 1889, in which 
administrations changed; also the excess of or exports, é. @., the bal- 


ance of trade; also the tonnage of vessels Jrom and at the sea- 
ports of the United States. 


[Statistical abstract of United States, 1892, pages 56 and 228. ] 



















Bet ot Tonnage 
cleared 
ae, from soe | ros 
of United 
States. 
ae 475, 181, 831 
1883... ....| 1, 547, 020, 316 18: 300) &o7 
hase 1; 408; 211, 302 12; 085, 156 
Total....| 4,430, 413, 449 40, 102, 512 
Cee : 1, 314, 960, 966 
1887. --777| 140m bom oe iRast nis 
Wi cccatie 1,419, 911, 681 12, 956, 159 
Total.___| 4, 143, 375, 566 38, 817, 673 
Hansen: 
waste 1, 647, 139, 092 
1891_._-----| 1729; 397, 008 ie boe ont 
1892... 1, 857, 680, 610 18, 130, 





Total__..| 5, 234, 216, 700 





No. 2.—Table showing the amount of the internal revenue 
to 1882, the years 1885 and 1889 hich. 
also ah cmeuntay clan revennes. =? 


(Statistical Abstract of United States for 1992, pages i4 and 249, } 


collections from 1882 
ns changed ; 










Internal Postal 
revenue. | revenues, 





















Arthur: 
Sines cntinitinnnstidoukipamibiiinnnet acs: dunce $146, 497, 595 $41, 876, 410 
= SEA iinetenints malian deca ewsd stisnecsh wnoen wis 144, 720, 45, 508, 603 
SIRtti eae. owshbeersues dines sess cavccdecececeec. 43, 335, 958 
Total. 


PRUE OTRC Reet eres Sess SSS6 ese eees cocece 


oo oe mee ee ee ow 
mee tee conn woe come wees 
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No. 3.— Table showing the ¢ Of the sailing and stsam veasels af the mer- 
chant marine of the United St 4% 1882 to 1892, omitting the years 1985 and 
1889, in which Administrations changed; also the number @ tonnage af the ves- 
sels built during those years. 


[Statistical Abstract of United States for 1902, pages 237 and 239, ] 








Tonnage of | Number | Tonnage 














of ves- | of ves- 
— | sels | sels 
: built. built 
ee dieeieearieoeeeneencesiietnesieeteence eal 
aor | 
SEE tent iri encnaenbtheubiwesones 935 7 232 
ea Saintes |. Pie5 265, = 
a iehistteitetl ecniy 2h ericemn teenie tsicnbllionieaie ania 29 | 1,190 | 225,514 
aa Ee { 3, 829 | 379, 212 
Average i a i ' 
Cleveland: = === — ——— 
A did A iad di daliialnatlhe ait nse ie he tcaeae 715 | 95, 453 
ean ipleke di thise Sug wins Geant Repechadane 844} 150, 450 
We iiccd Bin sabes ebeiat hidmadih ti cckaen 1,014} 218, 086 
Total -—----n-veenn------n-n vere nao 12,428,807! 2,573 = 989 
Re deth Rik denmalisdl wits dintbelbckedianss 4, 142,900 |... 2... 
Harrison: ——————— |__| 
Acai gh cckdindcaserctindinwanieeleecame. 4,424,407} 1,051} 2 
a at ait ee te anes tt 4,684,750 | 1, 384 
ir tinisich Sicbiantnipchninttcenabtisatantiondipcnthtemers 4,764,921 | 1,395 | 
ee 13,874,177 | 3,890] 863,060 
I ith dintin eetargenetndstet ciel - GATE Diconncencel 


4, €26, 726 }.......... | 





No. 4.—Tadle showing the number af applications for patents filed in the Patent 
Office from 1882 to 1892, omitting the years 1885 and 1899; also the dividends 
paid by the railroads from 1892 to 1988; also the annual average Sreight rates 
Srom St. Louis ana Chicago to New York. : 


(Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1892, pages 


272, 279-280, 330.] 















































| } Freight on 
Number of} Dividends i\reight on|wheat (100 
pplications| paid by” |..wheat, | pounds) 
-~ | . « 4 r¢ e . 
for patents. | railroads. |New York.| Louis to 
New York 
Arthur | Cente. | Cente. 
uti cincinnati winieblbaiitedicam 31, 522 | $102, 031, 434 14. 6 | 29.5 
1883. quapaenacqrecsaarnn 102, 052, 543 16.5 | 33.0 
DEE cntclayiickdinie abiinweistiee 600 93, 244, 835 13.1 | 26.0 
OI inns. wcities 007, 928, S12 |... ......../..... 
Ti tincidntatiniiitisindne Rcininmiematbaininin inn eeadisianditiendebes | 14.1 29.5 
Cleveland ey oes 
Sl iiltiimsansihiadsiaks deco’ 81, 654, 138 | 16.5 29. 0 
De teiimdbtdderchecns ‘ 91, 573, 458 15.7 82.1 
) 90, 243, 041 14.5 | 29.5 
OE i abeniehcnincthcnictaie SOE Widas dinaienisiicdectincnase 
PIPE httiistindntcintiiliginssedastchlee fete sicnemasigion 15. 6 | 30. 2 
Harrison ae 7 
iit iit inact crathlamstnivintitiat (* 14.3 27.6 
BR tictnntipicean Scents digs (*) 15.0 29.0 
tigtaintanntmentinied he (*) 14.2 26. 6 
i ckitiske caste). CRED Midi ciceccacansinttns sliséven denis ai sei cial ate 
MT vice tietatincent Si msishibncp etait D sisinn wintiee 14.5 27.7 


* Not given in Abstract. 


No. 5.—Table showing the value of the total cereal production from 1982 to 1888; 
also the production during years; also the value of the wheat and corn 
crops from 1882 to 1392, omitling the years 1885 and 1359, in which administra- 
tions changed. 


{Statistical Abstract of United States for 1892, pages 314 and 317.] 














—— 
vee | rotal cereal Total value | ae 
Suetioe. production. | of corn crop. crop 

Arthur: Bushels 
EE ee $1, 469, 693, 398 | 2,690, 904,406 | 783,867,175 | $445, 602, 125 
SS 1, 280, 765, 837 | 2,629,319,088 | 658,051, 485 383, 649, 282 
1884 Si inttinnccanns 1, 184, 311, 520 | 2, 992,880,000 | 640,735, 560 330, 862, 260 
a 3, 994, 770, 750 | 8, 321, 593, 584 | 2, 082, 654,220 | 1, 160, 113, 667 


} | 
1, 162, 161, 910 | 2, 842,579,000} 610, 311,000 


314, 226, 020 

1, 204, 289, 370 | 2, 660,457,000 | 646,106,770 | 310, 612, 960 

| 1,320, 255, 398 | 3,209,742,000 | 677,561,580) 386,248, 090 
Ppeteesnataeiiinemeame aerial ba 





3, 686, 706, 678 | &, 712,778,000 1, 933, 979, 350 | 1, 010, 087,010 




















(*) | 7A, 433, 451 334, 773, 678 
(#) 836,490,298 | 513,472,711 
(*) | 642,146,680 | 322, 111, 881 
wae . | 2,233,019, 309 | 1, 170, 358, 270 








*Not given in Abstract. 
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No. 6.—Table showing theao price of wheat, corn. and oats, from 1980 to 


1888; also the average value yield acre of wheat, corn, and oats, from 
. 1882 to 1892; aleo the average price cileor rom 1882 to 1892, omitting the years 
1885 and 1889, in which Administ cen : ve 


{Statistical Abstract of United States.] 


Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. SAMUEL G. HILBORN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


ouse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
neve consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I propose to give some of the reasons why I 
am op to the nding bill. Lam a protectionist and beliove 
that this country owes much of its marvelous growth to our pro- 
tective system. In the brief time allotted to me I shall discuss 
the bill with reference to my cue State. 

Its passage would injure California; it would destroy some of 
her interests and cripple others. I shall therefore confine my 
remarks to the California industries which would be injuriously 
affected if this bill becomes a law. 


QUICKSILVER. 


By this bill quicksilver is placed on the free list. This will be 
a severe blow to an important California industry. Cinnabar, 
from which quicksilver is produced, is found in paying quanti- 
ties nowhere else in the United States but in California, and she 
alone will suffer from the proposed change in the tariff upon this 


metal. 

Her loss will be great for a vast amount of capital is invested 
in this industry, and thousands of men find employment in these 
mines. 

By reason of the superior richness of the European mines and 
the lower rate of wages to miners, the foreigner can under- 
sell us in our market. 6 off this duty and our mines must 
close. 

But experience has taught us that the consumer will not be 
benefited. Before the orniu prod.ict came into the market 
the price was three times the present price. 

For the last twenty years, ust in proportion as the product of 
the 0 uicksilver es has diminished or increased, 
the price of ealaliver has gone up or down. In other words, 
the Califo product has regulated the price of the metal 
throughout the world. 

Foreign quicksilver comes almost entirely from Spain and 
Austria, Ttaly producing a small ore The Almaden in 
Spain and Idria in Austria are owned and worked by the h 
and Austrian Governments, respectively. The ucts of these 
ssinen, Sak Chale spnecyely ail bo portent. The petsn akquae: 

monopoly perfec e p quick- 
silver will be fixed by thee. 








Does anyone believe that under these conditions the 
be lowered to the consumer? 

Quicksilver is used for vermillion and mercurial prepara 
and the amalgamation of ores. , 

Our miners must have it to reduce our gold and silver prec 
and did we not produce it we should have to pay the price iyo, 
by the Rothschilds and be at their - eo 

The cost of production of a standard flask of quicksilyey ;>4; 
pounds) in Spain and Austria is $7.86. 

The average cost of oe of a flask of quicksily; 
California is $33.31; 78 
wages. 

ut notwithstanding the small cost of production in Austriy 

and Spain, the consumer has to pay $30 per flask for the meta). 
so complete is the European menteny- 

The rates of ta duty on quicksilver under the sever, 
a acts, from July 30, 1846, to May 11, 1890, have been as fo). 
ows: 

Act of July 30, 1846, 20 per cent. 

Act of March 3, 1857, 15 per cent. 

Act of March 2, 1861, 10 per cent. 

Act of August 5, 1861, 10 per cent. 

Act of December 24, 1861, 10 per cent. 

Act of July 14, 1862, 10 per cent. 

Act of March 3, 1863, 10 per cent. 

Act of June 30, 1864, 10 and 15 per cent. 


price wil] 


tions 


r in 


per cent or $25.93 of which goes fo) 


Act of June 1, 1866, 10 and 15 per cent. 
Act of July 28, 1866, 15 per cent. 
Act of March 2, 1867, 1 ae cent. 


Act of March 29, 1867, 15 per cent. 
Act of Feb 3, 1868, 5 per cent. 
Act of July 20, 1868, 15 per cent. 
Act of oe 19-24, 1869, 15 per cent. 
Act of July 14, 1870, 15 per cent. 
Act of December 22, 1870, 15 per cent. 
1872, 90 per cent of existing duties. 
Act of June 6, 1872, 90 ¢! cent of existing duties. 

Act of February 8, 1875, free list. 

Act of March 3, 1883, 10 per cent. 

Act of en 21, 1890, 10 cents per pound. 

The act of May 21. 1890, was as follows: 

* ere 10 cents per pound. The flasks, bottles, or other vessels jn 
which quicksilver is imported shall be subject to the same rates of duty a; 
je Bip be subjected to if imported empty Free List; Quicksilver 
flasks or bottles, of either domestic or fore manufacture, Which shal! 
have been actually exported from the United States.’ 


WAGES. 
The es paid at the Spanish Almaden Mine, so far as I have been en 
abled too them, are reliable. 
i,k neu edsblibicevcnvdedubsccacecsce--- per day.. #0. 
Nee ec lencchoecece----- do f 
as si cada absense tnipbediecenwecrecea---- do 
(IEEE PT A SE RE RS OG aap do 


These departments command the highest wages, hence we may co: 
their wages to be from 50 cents to 60 cents per day. 

The amount of wages paid in California for relative positions is: Laborer 
in ore chambers, per day, $2; miners, $2.80; laborers on surface, 82; firemen 
$1.75; timbermen, including captain, 83.20; carpenters, 83 and 83.50; blasters 
$2.75; surface mining, 61.50. 





ORE. 


Of all the rock mined in Almaden, Spain, 98 per cent is su: 
ficiently good ore to be put through the furnaces. In Californiy 
of all the rock mined only 24 per cent is sufficiently good ore ‘ 
go through the furnaces. 

PRICE. 


In 1850, when the cinnabar was discovered in California, the 
ruling price per flask of 764 pounds standard weight was $114.9’, 
or1.50per pound. Itisnow $37 per flask, or 48.3 cents per pound, 
and though gréat fluctuations in price have occurred during the 
forty-two years of its production in California, yet notwithstand: 
ing these fluctuations, its price has in the main been steadily 
declining. 


Production of quicksilver in California and prices from 1949 (0 1598 





Number of | Highest | Lowest 

Year. flasks. price. | price 
' 

7,723 | $114.75) 4.11 
27,779 | 76.50) 2.8 

20, 000 61. 20 56. #9 
22.284) 55.45; %# 

30, 004 55. 45 5, #9 

3, 000 55. 45 51.0 

30, 000 51. 65 oS 

28, 204 53. 55 45 " 
1,000; 49.75) #% 
13,000} 76.50) %? 
10,000] 57.95) #7 
35, 000 49.75; 38 
42,000} 38.25) we 
40, 531 45. 90 | 38 * 
47, 489 45.90; z 

53, 000 45. 90 | 45. 















refined borax in New York, taken from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 





Production of quicksilver in California, etc—Continued. 


E ‘ents. 
————— eT rumlien 08 | Highest | Lowest | 1000.............. wet oor BAS! AE ey 
Year. flasks. Ee EE Boon veccncenccec en .- oc nc uces : eed 































Wee eB ; i a am amma aed 

Wales vancveoneesssnnsbsesonsbnonnscnnnnenines $000 | “4500 45.00 | igrgenn swan nooner 

BOOT. co sese ce cnne coccencseson sooner esenanesensens 47,728 45. 90 ve aad naman + 3 —~sppeeeces denen came aaa 

Rtn. wes rh nn et oneness Cee ne 83,811 | 45.90 45. 90 co ee ee Sh ee ee rte te 

a: cn ieclenta EE ES UME OOOO... 5s slclaccisocc----c.----- 208 | 3007--.--....----c0-- 
no; 6SS s.= puis tiintniigurebetiars--~cecwe aepnen weber 

, See ranean eennteanases~con oc cces 

gee | sass|  91.80| It will be observed that since the tariff of 1883 went into effect 
50, 250 oe oo borax prices have ruled lower in the United States than at any 
5 44. 00 30.60 | other period in the history of borax production. 
63, 880 85. 95 29. 85 The consumption of borax in the United States has steadily 
73, 684 oe a increased from 1,000 tons in 1873 to 5,000 tons in 1887. 
at} ! or 7s 27.90 The price of this article was never as low while foreigners had 
52,732 29.10 27.35 | control of it, and it never will be lowered in their hands, for if 
46, 725 28. 50 =< the American industry is crushed the foreigners will put up the 
oe eo 28. 50 | shares and they will reap the benefit of the increased trade, which 
29; 981 89.00 32.00 | has been built up by the low prices forced by the energy of Ameri- 
33, 800 48.00 SS can producers on the Pacific coast. 
> = ee 40. 00 In a memorial presented to the Committee on Ways and Means 
22:615} 58.00 49.00} of the Fiftieth Congress, I find a letter written by Gen. W.S. 
25. 584 51.00 eo Rosecrans to Hon. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, from which I ex- 
at pees os 36.00 | tract the following: 





To put our producers beyond the reach of monopolists, the tariff on bo+ 
racic acid ought to be 10 cents instead of 5 cents. Our home producers are 
our dependents for deliverance trom the practical ‘trust’ which has hith- 
erto monopolized that business, and they ought therefore to have the ben- 
po the existing tariff, with an increase of 5 cents per pound on boracic 
acid. 


These words of the gallant soldier and sterling Democrat 
ought to bea rebuke to the committee who framed this bill, and in- 
stead of raising the duty on boracic acid to 10 cents a pound, as he 
advised, place it in the free list. Ihave here something coming 
from an Official source which carries information as to this im- 
portant Pacific coast industry. 

(From the United States Geological Survey, 1883, page 566. ] 
BORAX. 


Limited area.—Nowhere in the United States have any considerable depos- 
its of this valuable salt been found except in California and Nevada, where 
it occurs at a number of localities, in some of which it is found sufficiently 
concentrated to render them available for working. In some of the hot 
springs in the Yellowstone Valiey, Montana, boracic acid forms occasionally 
as much as 6 per cent of the residue on evaporation, but generally the tenor 
is less than 1 per cent. 


DISCOVERY OF BORAX IN CALIFORNIA. 


The first discovery of this mineral in California is due to the late Dr. John 
A. Veatch, a close student and careful observer, who, as early as 1856, hav- 
ing detected rae pessemee of boracic acid in the waters of certain mineral 
springs, followed up this clew, visiting many similar springs and various 
salines, until at last, after much search and many disappointments, he came 
— quite a large deposit of borax resting in the bed and about the margin 
$ a ae pond situated on the easterly border of Clear Lake, in Lake 

Younty, Cal. 





*Not yet known, but will probably be less than 1892. 






A point which I wish to call attention to at the risk of repeti- 
tion is that with the increase of the California product prices 
have declined; as it decreased prices advanced, showing Cali- 
fornia production has for forty-two years controlled the prices 
of the world. 









BORAX. 






The production of borax isanother California enterprise which 
will receive a crushing blow by the sage of this bill. 

Borax is only produced in the United Statesin the States of 
California, Nevada, and Colorado. It is found in some of the 
other Western States, but sofaras I can learn the deposits have 
not been developed. Boracic acid, crude borax, borate of soda, 
and borate of lime are by the Wilson bill placed on the free list. 
The duty on refined borax is fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

It is believed that this reduction of duty will destroy this in- 
dustry, which has grown to large proportions in the States of 
California and Nevada. The borax fields of the Pacific coast 
are confined to the arid and desert regions of the great basin 
between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. In that re- 
gion there is a great scarcity of waterand almostentire absence 
of wood and other fuel. They are remote from railroads and 
civilization. The large oe in Death Valley (appropriatel 
named) in Inyo County, Cal., lie about 160 miles from the rail- 
road. where, on account of the intense heat, work can be pros- 
ecuted only about six months in the year. 

Foreign importations of boracic ackd and crude borax are con- 
verted into refined borax. Such manufacture comes in direct 
competition with the Pacific coast industry. Under the present 
tariff law ay a nominal revenue is derived from the importa- 
tion of borax in any of itsforms. But the tariff, as lowas it is at 
present, is sufficient to preserve this industry from absolute de- 
struction. On refined borax thv duties csllected for five years, 
from 1883 to 1886, inclusive, amounte? to caly $1,356. 

The manufacture of borax was begun in a small way in Cali- 
fornia about thirty-five years ago. 

During many years the " of borax has continually fallen 
from 244 cents in 1873 to 64 cents in 1887, all due to American 
production, as shown by the statements following. 

The production for the fifteen years prior to 1888 is as follows 

















THE PRINCIPAL BORATE FIELDS OF NEVADA. 


General characteristics.—The borate fields are situated in the extensive 
salines known as Teels marsh, Rhodes marsh, the Columbus marsh, and 
Fish Lake valley, all in the southeasterly part of EsmeraldaCounty. These 
salines consist of a alkali flats occupying the centers of immense 
basins, and cover from 10, to 20,000 acres each. 


SALINES AND REFINERIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


San Bernardino Borax Company.—On the Slate Range marsh, San Bernar- 
dino County, Cal., and at a point about 200 miles south from the principal 
borate field of Nevada, are situated the works of the San Bernardino Borax 
Company. The deposits at this place, oes that they are of rather more 
than average richness, do not differ materially from those in the vicinity of 
Columbus. Nev. The works put up here, in themselves very complete, have 
been supplemented by eve —s that could expedite operations or 
otherwise add to their effectiveness. Of all the companies in the “eld, this 
is the only one which has been able torun its refinery continuously through 
the year; such being the mildness and aridity of the climate here that no 
interruption of operations from wet or cold has ever been made necessary. 
The company employ a working force of about fifty men the year through, 
teamsters and mechanics included. 

Amargosa Company.—In Inyo County, about 100 miles to the northeast of 
the Slate Range district, are the borate-bearing deposits of the Amargosa 
Company, consisting of two tracts, one at the mouth of Furnace Creek, in 
the northerly part of Death Valley, and the other near Resting Springs, 50 
miles to-the southeast. The two tracts comprise several thousand acres of 

























































In 1873 eon wo , uae and are supposed to cover the principal deposits of this salt in this 
bus Cece SSns bHG0 4s Seow region. 
= = dsb dudbaalihelanediog 4,000, short distance to the south of the Amargosa Company’s Furnace Creek 
In Eee ornnovnenennncononere 5, 433, ground, and in the vicinity of Bennetts Spring, are the claims of the Inyo 
te tore nee and the Greenland Companies, also in Death Valley. The Amargosa Com- 
wn 4, 727, pany have already commenced the erection of extensive reduction works 
= excctece a on both of their claims, it being their intention to refine borax on a large 
roe cos dect es scale. One, and pernere both, of the other two companies mentioned, will 
me eos $ ) also put up small refineries during this summer, should the prospect of the 
edhe cow sosccne eonnee- 4,045, business warrant. The works of these several fos ecm will distant 
from 120 to 140 miles from the railroad. The intervening country is dry and 





barren in the extreme. 

New ee oy some additional deposits of borax have been 
discovered in San Bernardino County, near the sink of the Mojave. The 
are much nearer the railroad than either of the other deposits mentioned. 
Though probably valuable, neither their richness nor extent have yet been 
more than partially determined. 





I am indebted to Mr. F. M. Smith, of California, through whose 
enterprise this industry on the Pacifi 
creates, tae tees eee e Pacific coast has been largely 


Tae average prices appended hereunto are jobbing prices for 




















HISTORY OF THE BORAX INDUSTRY ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 

In conside the industrial and commercial history of borax on the Pa- 
Cific coast, it is found to have been marked by disappointment and loss al- 
most from the first. Prior to any production being made in Nevada, the 

ce of this salt ruled everywhere at 28 to 35 cents per pound, aqgeres that 

d with but little variation up till 1872, when the price dropped during the 
next two years as low as 6} centsin theSan Franciscomarket. After touch- 
ad sl i, eee Sent tose ts pound 

van owly, present ra’ cen - : 

a the Nevada producers met with votikaent 

on every hand. Their deposits were by no means as fruitful as they hadan- 
ticipated. Being inexperienced in the business, oe failed to put their 
borax m the market in presentable shape, from which they suffered some 


a \ 
The product of their refineries was dis of hastily and through such 
diverse channels as soon placed them in the attitude of mutual competitors, 


the hope of each ee ee Seen eae 
ot thelr deposits or thelr sharper managem 


, pre 
Having aan ipevsistentiy - b uP, ane evils omnes oped such ob- 
as course ‘ew years forced every one es 
to or the Seen a Gere 


thattho prices 

Were due toa of the raw material, difficulty of obtaining it 

the countries where the principal supply was wn—a ‘est error, inas- 
and Peru, at the time the new 


uch as the borate de of Europe, India, 
ustry was stri Tor a foothold on the west coast of the United States, 
‘Were ample to meet all the of commerce, the high prices that 
had always before obtained the result of well- combinations. 
through which the entire business was controlled by a few persons, who, 
besides controlling the trade, were able to supply increased demand 


that might arise, and do so at prices, were t necessary. These 
in tion to bec of 
were, See ome dangerous competitors 


manufacturers of borax on the Pacific coast labor under many disad- 
pe pee with ucers elsewhere; labor and the other factors 
aitdrd tow facilities for carrying on dha bumneas cf bolaian. eten a0 the 
ess 0: e 
distant several hundred miles inland ssn tat ccnioas tae 

point for the entire country. 


1d. 
Se eee ney Oe meney deposits of boratesnear the Seaof Marmora, 


had a depressing effect. 
The Hastern Market.—Inquiry among refiners and dealers in New York 


Go eonanien Sek fact that the domestic borax is aaa Fer + to 
that being ‘to corresponding ion w- 
elers’ uses, however, Dent, Gaiekiaten has nm imported. Whe ¢ niet 


2th Ament mbetanene eR ARROOn CS wrasen 
than beonube of abso! ‘ in 


, and slowly re- 
SUNOS Deeee 28 Se weeeing (ive which the gventer t is 
and steel manufactures) ; Geese noel ee nema 
in preserving meats, and as a detergent for 
WOOL. 


Mr. Chairman, an effort has been made to create the impres- 
sion that California favors free wool. I think Loy my 
that such is not the fact.. [ hold in my hand a - 
Docevell in aug sine to ths Culllornia delegation in ress, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 10, 


which reads as follows: 

seas rn ore ee ba) 

vate eaucenvied, protest a ‘st the fee worl cnens in the Waison tariff 
vill a8 tana to our industries and ask you to oppose the same. Resolutions 
y e 


BARCLAY HENLEY, President. 
FRED. S. MOODY, Secretary. 


I probably to that Barclay Henley, who signs this 
ha presktert of the convention which adapted reso- 

this House from California on the “ enews 
Mr. McOREARY of Kentucky. I understand the gentleman 
‘to say that the Mr. Henley to whom he is now ae 
ago 


Satie kieate leant wate 
am to I 
Cleveland Democrat. Tam otttmensetal wotaen Njeflerson and Jack. 


i 
e 
| 
: 


telegram, show the 
sentiment of the people of my State on this qvastion. Tis as 
“< SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 3, 1894. 
Washington, D. 0.: 
At @ meeting of the woolgrowers, dealers, manufacturers, 


Pari atte 
= in the affecting wool and woolens, as proposed 


g 
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ens will prostrate, if not wholly destroy, an industry which gives 4);.,. 

plo ent to 80,006 of our citizens. We vail upon you as a Soorenres em- 

of California interests to work and vote SqaIESS theee propositions “ve 
J. B. . : 


B. P. FLINT, 
THOMAS DENIGAN, 
Cc. S. MOSES, 
JAMES P. HOLME, 
JOHN E. SHOOBERT, 


JACOB ROSENBERG, 7..”"!!"* 
FRED. 8. MOODY, S¢eereiar, 


I desire also to incorporate as part of my remarks », 
tions adopted at a State convention of the wool and 
growers of California. 


Whereas it > pepe in the Congress of the United States to moairy 
existing tariff laws to admit wool and dressed meats free of duty: 
eee to make sweeping reductions in the duties on wi 

Whereas 30,000 citizens of California are employed directly in the, 


tion and handling of wool and mutton sheep and in woolen manufacty; 


8Olu- 


muttan 
mutton 


Whereas the State of California contains approximately 4,500,000 sho, 
producing annually 35,000,000 pounds of wool, and has heretofore projitayy 
employed as sheep ranges 10,000,000 acres of land, otherwise waste ; 
_ . Pn ne ae ae 

ereas in th dustry an egate capital of 100,000,000 is investe 
this State; and 7 — ° : ™ 

Whereas it is our judgment, after full review of all the circumstances an) 
conditions, that the peers tariff changes, if carried into effect, wo 
éevitably imply the destruction of the sheep industries of our State 
would wipe out the capital employed in them and thus impoverish 
tude of our ple, that it would drive a worthy element of popu! : 
seek other branches of employment now overcrowded, with the result » 
filling the highways, causing beggary and wide-spread suffering; and 

Whereas we believe that we should not consume the products of fore 
labor, leaving our own laborers in idleness, but that we should protect thi 
and enable them to receive proper and fair compensation for that labor 
suming in our own country their products; 

Whereas the mere prospect of the proposed tariff changes has prostrate 
our business, scaled down the value of our property and made alarm q/ 
———— of disaster widespread; 

itis a fact established by experience that at the prices for woo) poy 
prevailing in the foreign markets, our farmers can not continue the busing 
of woo. wing without absolute yearly loss, in proof of which we state th) 
at the present time a large | gh crm of the sheep remain unshorn. and 
shearers have even declined to accept the clipas compensation for shearip; 
Du the past year, owing to the impending threat of free wool and radipy) 
reductions in the duties on woolen goods, the prices of domestic wools of 4) 
ons have fallen from 30 per cent to 50 per cent below the pri 
pre ed ayearago. Even at these figures there has been little den 
wool, and many farmers have on hand this season’s clip, which at this 
last year were rapidly converted into goods by mills that now stanj 
idle. In the United States the value of sheep has depreciated over 850,14) 
000; of this California’s share is $5,000,000: Therefore 
Be tt resol That we, the wool and mutton wers and the woolen man 
alifornia, in convention assembled, do protest in the mos 
positive and solemn spirit against the free admission into the United Staves 
of wool and dressed meats, and against the proposed reduction in the duties 
on woolen goods. 

That the good faith of the Congress of the United States requires con 
tinuance of the protective policy as to wool, dressed meats, ani manufa 
tured woolens. 

That the sentiment of the business element of this State, regardless of 

affiliations, heartily favors the retention of tariff duties on wo 
meats, and woolen goods, and stands with us in protesting agai 
the enactment of the Wilson bill in so farasit relates to the changes aboys 


named, 

That the first duty of our a in Congress is to the interastsof 
California; that to this duty they should subordinate partisan motives; aa! 
we call them in the name of the people of California to work rote 
© proposed changes, in whatever form or whatever relationship 


Ne may appear. 

e protest against and denounce as false and absurd the claim persist: 
ently by advocates of free trade in wool that American wools can 00! 
be m ctured successfully and profitably into the form of clot! 
cept in combination with foreign wools, and we deny that the impr! 
foreign wools is essential or even desirable as a means of consi 
domestic wool product, there be no class of foreign wools imp: into 
this country that can not be produced by the woolgrowers of the Unite 


and of 




























We solemnly declare it to be our profound conviction thai the prindps 






by tariff duties is essential to the independence ind 
e American le, tothe promotion of liberal and wholesom 50 
living and of tion, and to the fullmessand stability of our national" 
and barrier that prevents American children from being recucss 


only 
to the level of the pauper nations of the earth. 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman belli 
that a majority of the ple of California are opposed to 
ducing the ice of woolen goods having free wool? } 

Mr. RN. I do not think that the price of woos 
goods can be reduced in that way. I do not believe tha ree 


wool will have any effect upon the price of woolen ¢ ods. a 
the le of ornia know that the placing of woo! 0 * 
free list is going to destroy a great industry. There was" 
when California led in the wool industry; but the people th" 
have discounted the future; they have been selling off or g1""" 


their sheep, until now I believe California stands third in 

the list. shat the 
Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. In view of the {act thal a 
priceet wool has been decreasing since 1867, having fallen” 
cents to 23 cents, although the tariff has been grow!ne highet 


and higher all these years, will the gentleman explain ov the 
tariff can be expected to increase the price of wool’ 


Mr. HILBORN. There is a great deal about this wool 


Ls 
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“y I do not understand. But I know that the people 
devtey Then in this business, who have made it a = 
study, are opposed to this bill and want protection maintained. 
Those who know most about the business are protectionists. 

WINE. 
here is a provision in the wine schedule which deals a deadly 
wae to the ive industries of California. Paragraph 242 pro- 
vides as follows: 
Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in casks 


‘ 8 Ot than bottles or jugs, 50 cents per gallon: Provided, That no 
oe Rect anaae! in casks shall pay a higher rate of duty than 100 per cent ad 


valorem. 

This provision is objectionable in every way. D 
it ioaneonel the ad sniacemn method of azine the duty on wine, 
which opens the door to gross fraud. It would also invite to this 
country the vile wines manufactured in foreign countries for ex- 
port only. Do we want this inferior wine brought to this country 
all? 
1 hold in my hand a communication from Hon. John T. Doyle, 
president of ‘the board of State viticultural commissioners of 
Malifornia, in which, among other things, he says: a 

‘Wine is ordinarily an article of luxury, and a most proper su 0 

” tick difficult to fix a true value on, by an 
eoyer GulY-eanay bur apocite dy would be quite out of pce.” A 
ad valorem duty on wine is an absurdity. 


Good e is a salutory and wholesome beverage, conducive to 
health ate a It can A afford a revenue to the Government of 
50 cents per gallon, and still be sold at a reasonable price. 

But there is stuff called wime which is made for on in France and 
Italy in enormous quantities which should not be admitted to importation 
here on any terms. It is often filthy and nauseous in its mode of manufac- 
ture, and is really unfit for human con tion. A duty of cents excludes 
it, for under no circumstances could it sell for so much. But I doubt if one 
or even 200 per eent ad valorem would, for it can probably be invoiced at 5 


less. 
oqpts pee eae er ace after it has yielded all its wine to 


The of it is made by taking pom 
, adding glucose and water, and allow it to fermentagain. The 
ee eae vor of wine, —.— 
rman 


In the first place, 


pomace gives the color and of the 
lds the necess: alcohol, which, if need be, is supplemented by 

romae whisky, the iost noxious of all the aleohols known tochemistry, and 
which is now finding its way all over the south of as an ingredient 
of counterfeit wines and liquors. The pomace is thus used over and over 
again. The invasion of the French vineyards by the phylloxera led to the 
introduction of this counterfeit wine industry some ago to 
export trade of the country, and it has since 
ment, so that at Cotte and Bordeaux are very 

where all sorts of trash of wines are received from Spain, Greece, Dalmatia, 
Istria, Turkey, the Mediterranean islands, etc., and manufactured over 
again for e ® 

The late Gen. Naglee informed ms after his return from Europe that he 
found government warehouses there for the storage of wine, in which it 
might be treated to any desired adulteration, but that wine which has once 
entered such warehouses was never Ee to be withdrawn for domes- 
tic consumption. Once there it must be exported. I have never had an op- 
portunity to verify this statement. 

This is the sort of swill that an ad valorem duty on wine will admit to con- 
sum here, and the proposed amendment is doubtless in the interest of 
ople who would like to import it. Moreover, it will admit nothing else 
or a duty of 100 per cent will exclude even the poorest quality of pure wines. 


* = % * * * * 


Drugs and ingredients for gi color and flavor to artificial wines are 
in common use, and are adver in the papers devoted to the wine trade. 
‘The use of these is confined, Of Coane So eee ane which otherwise 
would have neither color nor flavor. The 
Sho fel no mannii for the Route of the people abvond, aad tn 
men © abr 
markets of South America, Mexico, and other foreign countries are fooden 
— ie _— i the sort peeeas = are of 

extrem ow are not into Uni , 
and it is not genireeis that they should be; nent who knows of ores: 


istence and sees a profit in importing them must have suggested this adroit 
mete Se Seennng tiem hee Sener valorem amendment to the com- 


3 & * * ot * 


¥ 
A Sate thas will give such revenue as is fairly collectable from sucha lux- 
ury is we need. But the public hasaright to the Democratic party 


not to open the door for the first time to the importation of vicious and poi- 
Bonous heverages See ee eee trade. Freetrade should 
at least be confined to ho: ities. 


commodt 
Lamconvinced that needs 
adhere to the od duty. only to have this matter explained to 


This comes from a lifelong Democrat, a man of great intelli- 
ence and high character, and than man 
owe what ig . talk a am ; more that, a who 
r. iran, I am informed on good authority that the 
cheaper grades of French wine are being offered at 8 cents a 


lon in France. The French production this season was 1,500,- 

000 gallons—an enormous output. This cheap wine, which 

i he eee eae ene eee he 
cents 

sions of the Wilson bill. The least that Oe Califo : pooduct 


e 


nas eee toe New York and New Orleans is 22 cents. At 
re there is only a seant margin to the producer. 
ask that the bill be so changed as to exclude this cheap and 


adulterated produet, which not onl j 
y threatens to injure the 
health of our people, but to destroy the great wine ustry of 
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this change in the wine schedule [ will read a telegram sent mo 
by the San Francisco Wine Dealers’ Association and the Viti- 
cultural Commission of California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Ja@nuery 7, 804. 
To Representative HiLBorn, Washington: 

Whereas the wine industry of this State, as well as that of Ohio, Missouri, 
New York, and North Carolina, is seriously threatened by the adoption by 
Congress of that provision in the Wilson tariff bill which limits. the duty on 
wines to 100 per cent of its declared value: and 

Whereas it is proposed to permit the use of sugar and alcohol spirits to 
make sweet wines: 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are respect- 


fully requested to take such steps in conjunction with the Senators and 
Representatives of the other States affected in like manner, or take action 
alone, as they may deem wise, to have the provisions above mentioned elimi 
nated from the bill, and that a copy of these resolutions will be forwarded 
to them. 


Resolved, That Frederick Jacobs, of New York, be authorized to represent 
this association in Washington. 


San Francisco Wine Dealers’ Association, Viticultural Commis 
sion, 5,000 vineyardists and over 20,000 others interested. 
BURLAPS 


I now desire to say something about the proposed reduction of 
the duties on burlapsand bags made of that material. The man- 
ufacture of grain bags made of burlaps has become an important 
industry on our coast. The State of California is itself a large 
manufacturer of grain bags. The State has purchased costly 
machinery, and at great expense has established a manufactory 
at the State prison at San Quentin, where the prisoners are em- 
ployed in making grain bags. 

The people of our State had a twofold object in establishing 
this industry at the prison. Tirst, it gives needed employment 
to the prisoners; and, second, the bags made at the prison are 
sold to the farmers at about the cost of manufacture, thus mak- 
ing it more difficult for importers to put up the price of grain 
bags by combination. 

The present tariffon grain bags made of jute is 2 cents per 
pound. [tis proposed to reduce this to 20 per cent ad valorem, 
which is less than one-half the former rate. It is doubtful if 
the State can continue to manufacture bags without loss, even 
with prison labor. 

The great manufactories of burlaps are in Calcutta, and it is 
with the cheap labor of that country we have to compete. 
There the labor is so cheap that without ample protection the 
American laborer must surrender. 

In the San Francisco Bulletin of January 6,I find an inter- 
view published, with a Parsee merchant, now in that city, a 
part of which [ will read, as it gives some idea of the kind of 
labor the California jute manufacturer must contend with. 


TEN CENTS A DAY—WHAT LABORERS ARE PAID IN BRITISH INDIA—AN IN 
TERESTING TALK WITH A PARSEE MERCHANT—BE WILL EXHIBIT ART 
WARES AT THE MIDWINTER FAIR—SOMETHING ABOUT MANUFACTURES 
IN INDIA—PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS. 


“T think the British Government will not succeed in establishing the gold 
standard in India,” says Mr. Byramji, of Bombay, now in this city. Mr 
Byramji is a member of a leading firm of manufacturers and exporters of 
Eastindian art ware. The firm had an extensive exhibit at the World's Fair, 
known as the East Indian Palace, in the Midway Plaisance. They will ex- 
hibit here in the manufacturers’ building. Mr. Byramji is accompanied by 
Mr. Maneckji, the manager of the firm. Bothare Parsees and well educated 
= firm gives employment to hundreds of workers in various parts of 
India. 


In his talk with a Bulletin reporter last evening Mr. Byram)i explained 
that the common people of India, who are very poor, have no use for gold 
in their everyday transactions. ‘The wages of laborers there,”’ he said 


“are only about 10 cents a day, and outof that the laborer must find his own 
food. The cost of that, however, is very little, as rice is the food of the great 
majority. Skilled labor runs all the way from 20 cents to 60 cents a day. A 
rupee a day is considered very good wages, and that is now equivalent to 
about 28 or29centsof American money. Acarpenter in Bombay earns about 
25 cents a day, and other trades in the same proportion."’ 


Even prison labor can not hold its own against such competi 
tion. Beside the State manufactory at San Quentin there are 
several other jute mills and bag factories, and if an assurance 
could be given that the present tariff would not be disturbed 
others would be established. At the city in whichI reside, and 
in my own ward, there are two large factories where hundreds 
of peue are employed. Surely these factories can not survive 
this reduction of the tariff without great reduction of wages. 
The employés of these establishments are my neighbors, and they 
have sent me a petition signed by 319 persons, praying Congress 
not to reduce the tariff on the manufacturesof jute. I will read 
it: 

Petition to Congress from operatives employed in the manufacture of jute 
bags and burlap, and other like fabrics, in the State of California. 

Whereas a new bill to reduce taxation and provide revenue is now before 


the House of Representatives, mm which it is proposed to reduce the import 
duty on jute bags and burlaps and like man’ tures of jute from the pre: 
ent rate of about 35 per cent to 15 per cent; and 


Whereas the undersigned are operatives employed in the manufacture of 
jute bags and burlaps and other like fabrics in the State of California; ®nd 
Whereas a red in the rate of the import duty such as is proposed in 


a 
the aforesaid bill, known as the Wilson biil, would put us in direct competi 
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tion with the coolle iabor of India, where the average wage per diem is les 
than 15 cents per capita in silver: Therefore it is 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition your honorable body to make no 
reduction in the present rates of duty on such imports. Any aoe will 
result in reducing our wages in ely the same proportion asthe duty is 
reduced, and thus work a great hardship upon your petitioners, or would 
result in closing our mills and factories, thus throwing us out of work. 


I also will put in the RECORD and have — as part of my 
argument 2 communication from Mr. L. P. Drexler, president of 
one of the companies mentioned, which gives the relative cost 
of the manufactures of bags fu Calcutta and California, showing 
conclusively that the tariff reduction proposed will cause the 
closing of his mill: 
CALIFORNIA JUTE MILL. 

[Location works, East Oakland, Cal. Manufactures daily 26 bales jute, 400 


pounds each, or 10,400 pounds. Cost of manufacturing 22-inch by 36-inch 
grain bags, 13 ounceseach. Each department given separately. ] 





7 o * ea . . ¥ 
Recapitulation. 
IR ivnksntuyns mans tesccugecnes cnesscces crogepecebstens aces chen . 98 
IEEE nésr otto sccnncnupens sinne cace stescnsncorseonacecouesnsahics . 64 
Cop and winding room 14. 80 
ee eth idcavocc cdhennavacie cosqheensivesicene doce 121. 92 
Superfatendent and other wages not included in departments ...... 26. 78 
tL nacdinenvostenkesuvienratecénhnanenaccnpenemetugne 72.52 
NE 5 elie di Minnis eRe skddns cusecedinéntanaynodes ceeueeke=s 419. 47 


The above amount, $419.47, is the actual costof manufacturing 10,400 pounds 
of jute daily, making the cost of working 1 pound of jute .0403 cent, to which 
add the average cost of 1 pound of Seer pene, delivered in San Francisco, 3 cents. 
makes the cost of 1 pound manufactured jute .0703 cent, or the cost of one 
22-inch by 36-inch bag, 13 ounces, at 5.73centseach. The average price 
free on board of 22 by 36 grain at Calcutta is 16s. sterling per 100, or .04 

t each; freight from cutta to San Francisco, 84 per ton, or two-tenths 

t per , and present duty of 2 cents Sand pound, or 1} cents per bag, 
make a total of 5.7 cents per Calcutta , being about the same price de- 
livered in San Francisco as it costs to make the same here. 

Therefore, if the duty, as in the ‘Wilson bill,”’is reduced from 2 
cents a pound to 20 per cent ad valorem, it would reduce the duty pearly 50 

from 1} cents bag to ‘ht-tenths of 1 cent, which would be 

less than it can be manufactured here at the 

are already low. The mill employs 350 per- 

sons, who support dou as more, m: more than 1 ae 

who are getting their li from the mill, If the uty on 22 by 36 Calcutta 

is red from 2 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad valorem, it will 

be impossible to obtain labor cheap enough to run the mill and make a bag 
to compete with Calcutta. 

Therefore, the California Jute Mill Company, as well as all other bag 
manufacturers in California, most a, ask not to reduce the 

t duty of S oente pet pees on Se Calcutta jute bags. If a fixed 
uty is o make the dut 7 cent ad valorem. Twent 

r cent ad valorem will not cover the difference between the price 
for labor in California and the price of labor in India. It req 
cent to doit. TheCalifornia Jute Mill Company has invested over 8300,000 
in its mills and and would become nearly worthless if shut down, 
which would have to be done if the duty on bags madein Calcutta is lowered 
to 20 cent ad valorem. 

At the present rate of duty the California Jute Mill Company has not earned 
over 6 per cent annum on its actual cash capital, and it has required 
& most econ management to earn that rate. The competition be- 
tween American jute mills and Calcutta mills has reduced the peice of 
eS from 9 and 10 cents to 6 and 6} to the consumer, and it is 

ay eee such competition that the consumer gets the lowest prices. 
If the duty is reduced the jute mills will be spmaenee to shut down, and in 
a few years the machinery will go to ruin and will never be rebuilt. 

The prices then will be advanced by foreign manufacturers. The people 
working in jute mills will ae to seel: employment in other channels, which 

cay 


are already overcro pital invested meets with severeloss. Since 
the duty on jute fiber has taken off new mills have been erected and if 
the — rate of duty on jute bags is not reduced, more mills will be built 
and in a short time the United States will make all the bags required, thereb 


ving employment to many thousand people, keeping at home, an: 
ene to nee consumer a cheaper article than can be done with low duty and 
merican mills shut down and going to ruin. 
Yours, respectfully, 
CALIFORNIA JUTE MILL COMPANY, 
By L. P. DREXLER, President. 


One effect of the establishment of this industry in California 
has been to reduce the of grain bags to the farmers. The 
former price was 9 or 10 cents per bag, and this competition has 
brought the price down to 6 or 7 cents. If the American mills 
are closed I fear that the importers’ maneuny will again be es- 


tablished and =a prices again pre , 
Tt is not alone the ~—— labor of Europe that the American 
laborer has to fear, but millions of Asia and India 


are a menace not only to our industries, but to our civilization. 
We have la passed a law to So Chinese from com- 
ing to this country to compete with the American laborer. We 
found that the Chinese r, who could live more cheapl 
than the American, could underbid him inthe labor marketan 
drive him out of em ment. If free trade is established in 
this country, what will be accomplished if the Chinese are 
driven out of this country and sent back to China if they can there 
manufacture for ourmarketand send them here free of duty? 
ny coo a a a “ —— be — as - 
as thoug’ they re ere, we preserve 
American laborer from destruction, if we would preserve our 
civilization itself, we must protect our people from competition 
with people who are accustomed to these inferior condi , 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. W. H. DENSON. 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce tax 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DENSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Within the time allotted me I am unable to 
make but a few remarks upon the matter now pending, and | 
will ask the privilege of extending my remarks in the Recor) 

I do not suppose there will be any difficulty whatever in ih, 
mind of a Democrat, who understands the fundamental prino. 
ples of Democracy, as to how the Democratic party stands upon 
the question of a tariff. " 

If I have learned Democracy to any profit whatever, and | 
learned it in the old Democratic school, after the teachings o! 
Andrew Jackson, I say in this Hall, and in the presence of th: 
august audience, that the Democratic party believes in a tari} 
believes that the greater amount of the revenue necessary 1) 
meet the expenses of this Government economically adminis 
tered should be collected at the custom-houses of the country 
I have heard a great deal here in the last few days about fr 
trade and protection. 

Mr. Chairman, free trade is licentiousness, protection is de. 
potism, and both are unjust and un-American in the presen: 
condition of our Government and country. What the futur 
my demand, what our necessities may require, can not be fore. 
told, and certainly there is now no standard by which we cay 
determine our future action in this behalf in such manner x 
will meet the approval of wise statesmanship. 

One thing, in my judgment, however, is sure and certain; i/ 
we propose to maintain the integrity of the Democratic party, 
and allow it to retain its power in the administration of ths 
ee we must stand to and abide by fundamental prip- 
ciples. 

is Government can not be maintained and operated unles: 
we have a sufficient revenue. For one hundred years it has been 
the delight and pleasure of the American people to collect that 
revenue through the custom-houses of the country. 

The pride of America is that she is yet in her infancy, ani 
though youthful as a nation, she is the mightiest, she is the mos 
intellectual and virtuous, she is the most Opulent and the frees 
of all the nations of earth. Established in her august majesty 
upon the loftiest pinnacle in the grand temple of fame, and wiel- 
ing a power and influence that challenges the admiration, if no 
the envy, of all her sister nations, she looks back upon the ms 
jestic lines of her conquering pathway and the United Statespro- 
claims to the world, ‘‘We have reached this lofty estate, we oc 
cupy thiscommanding position, and a United States taxgatheret 
has never been seen visiting among the people tocollect tridu 
from the citizens.” Even the semblance of the publican among 
the masses is unknown in the administration of our Iederal Gor 
ernment. 

The annals of the human race, the history of the world {rom 
the beginning of time to the present hour, gives us no intims 
tion of another such type of government. 

Should not this excite the most intense emotions of the !ofties! 
patriotism, and drown all bickerings and sectionalism among \ 
and bring us ther in a band of patriotic brotherhood, an! 
impel us on and upward in the grand march of destiny, * 
waren together for the good and glory of our common cour 


e hear much talk about free trade and protection. It's a 
that free trade is the law of nature. Admit it,and ca0 anya 
show in the centgy! So all the nations, in the annals of a! a 
peoples of earth, t they have organized and adminis S 

vernment, and lifted their citizenship from primordial ‘0% 
itions, secured liberty, and enjoyed the blessings of etvilize . 
and htened government without interfering with 1 ~ 
laws and without regulating and controlling human activ'ty* 
human enterprise? : 1 regis 
The very definition of civil liberty is the suppression an¢ "te 
lation of natural liberty that the remainder of liberty ™’™ 
the better maintained and enjoyed. vest of 
Self-defense, self-proteetion is the first and the strove”, 
all natural impulses, of all natural laws. It is the implao™ 


of the Union, and 
ation, to provide 














God in the human soul that justifies all extremi- 
prey ved of necessity to vindicate and protect this natural 
ht. . 
¥ et human laws regulate the exercise of this great and all- 
rvailing law of nature. 
Phe justice in the exercise of the authority to regulate trade 
between nations, or between individuals of the same nation, can 
not be a subject of just criticism when the exercise of the au- 
thority is within the pale of right and equity. 

Each sovereign nation is left to be the judge of the propriety 
and necessity of its own regulations in this behalf. The con- 
science and wisdom of a nation are the tribunal to which must 
be left the right of appeal in all cases relating to this subject. 

Therefore the Democratic party, considering this matter in 
the broad view of patriotism, having no local interests to limit 
or confine its sense of justice, having no selfishness to gratify, 
and no greed to indulge, says: “‘ We are Americans; we live for 
America, and do not propose to regulate thewhole world.” [Ap- 

lause. 
r aed an American, being a Democrat according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as maintained by Jefferson and as 
construed by Jackson, I am in favor of a tariff on the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, foreign products, into this country, as the 
best and least onerous system by which the revenue necessar. 
to meet the public necessities of the Government may be raised. 

And as protection to a greater or less extent follows and at- 
tends the levying of a tariff, as essentially as the shadow follows 
the body, I favor the levying of such tariff in such manner that 
the incidental protection arising from this system of raising reve- 
nue may be secured to such industries as need it. [Applause.] 

I am not a protectionist, gentlemen [turning to the Republican 
pa I am nota free trader, gentlemen [turning to the Demo- 
cratic side]; but I am an Andrew Jackson Democrat, and con- 
strue the Constitution and the operation of a tariff system as he 
construed them. ae 

Mr. HOPKINS of lilinois. Are you not the lastof the line? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allow mea question? 

Mr. DENSON. Justa question. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How much of an ‘incidental protec- 
tionist” are you? Where do you draw the line? 

Mr. DENSON. I willanswer the gentlemanfrankly, candidly, 
and fully, because I have no secrets upon a subjects. I 
am for that extent of protection which will secure equality to 
American labor and American ae with foreign competi- 
tion. [Applause.] Still I want all such protection to arise in- 
as from a tariff levied and controlled within a revenue 
s ° 

In view of the present financial necessities and demands now 
resting upon the Government, and that will socontinue for some 
time in the future, I am thoroughly convinced such equality and 
protection can be secured tothe American laborerand to Ameri- 
can industries from a tariff wisely imposed under the revenue 
standard. [Applause.] 

This bill is a misnomer; it is called a bill to raise revenue, yet 
its very terms and omissions defeat revenue, and we are in- 
formed by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that with 
the billin operation there will be a deficit at the end of the fiscal 
year of $75,000,000, and other sources from which revenue can be 
derived must be resorted to. 

The attractive element in our Governmentof keeping the tax- 
gatherer —s among the people must be torn away and de- 
stroyed, and the direct power of the General Government, in 
its most obnoxious form to the citizen, that of collecting taxes 
Sa en the people, must be employed to sustain the Gov- 

That beauty, that perfection in sustainin 

overnment that so impressed itself upon vuelta St 
emocracy, Thomas Jefferson, that the wisdom and economy of 
our system kept the mailed hand of power from the person and 
property of the citizen in a direct form, and collected its reve- 
nue in a great measurein a voluntary way, is to be banished and 
departed from, and we are to experience the power of the Fed- 

eral Government in an inquisitorial form, exercised directl 
thes the people, and the burdens of taxation to be borne in alt 
the effects of oppression that must of necessity arise from the 
re aoa +e oe ‘. am not now referring to the 

posed me and what I s: 

os views see be on i = Sesce” here is no evidence of what 
wever much this bill ma ‘ 

and however unoqual ft may’ te tovasds the ndsiros oy 
tae cme yet, if Fesn not get what I desire, I shall 
ou re a 

sive laughter on the Republican oe S the necessity. [Deri 


Wait, my friends. Why do I say that? Because there is 
8 me in the face a system of protection that, te fay to - 
ment, the Constitution, and in many of its provisions is 
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violative of the fundamental principles of honest and fair govy- 
ernment; and to avoid this mighty octopus drawing within its 
outstretched arms the earnings of the masses asa tribute, levied 
under forms of law, to enrich the wealthy and impoverish the 
poor, I accept the Wilson bill as the lesser of the two evils. 

Mr. COOPERof Indiana. Yousay you willsupport the bill if 
you get what you want. What do you want? 

Mr. DENSON. I want 40 cents a ton on iron ore. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. If you get that will you support 
the bill? ; 

Mr. DENSON. If I do not get it I will support the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Then you will support the bill 





anyhow. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes; I will support the billanyhow. I desire 
to amend this clause, and put iron ore and coal on the dutiable 
list at a rate of 40 cents a ton each. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I would like to refer my friend to the fifty- 
fifth Psalm. 

Several MEMBERS, Read it. 

Mr. MEREDITH. The Democratic party can well say, ‘‘ For 
it was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could have borne 
it: neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself 


against me; then I would have hid myself from him. 

‘* But it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine ac- 
quaintance.” 

Mr. DENSON. Now pronounce the doxology and let us en- 
joy the revival of the evangelist from the Old Dominion. 
fonahter.} 

Iam glad, Mr. Chairman, that this question has come up. I 
want men to be candid and honest. Ido not want them to be 
backing out here. Gentlemen talk about the platform. Why 
did you not stand on it when the silver question was up? 

You contorted and violated it then to suit your purposes, and 
you pervert it now to carry out your objects. 

Be Democrats according to the Constitution, follow the teach- 
ings of Andrew Jackson, stand by Democratic principles, trust 
in God, and leave the consequences to the American people, and 
it will be all right. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. When they passed the silver 
bill they said they wanted to restore prosperity. 

Mr. DENSON. But the prosperity has not come. I am glad 
the gentleman has brought this question up. What were we 
told then? We were told if we would demonetize silver, if we 
would repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law great 
prosperity would come upon the country. 

What is our condition to-day? 

Worse than it was during the existence of the Sherman law. 

And now we are told if you do not give them free raw material, 
the devil is to overtake the American people, and England will 
be upon us. Whomare weto believe? I believe weshould stand 
by the doctrines of Andrew Jackson, take a tariff within consti- 
tutional limits, and make America grand and glorious. [Ap- 
plause. | 

We have stood for a hundred years on this view of a tariff for 
revenue with such incidental protection as may arise from it, and 
we have been successful and enjoyed the most vigorous and gi- 
gantic growth. 

America stands to-day like a young giantess in the sisterhood 
of nations. 

She is the proudest and most opulent, the greatest intellec- 
tually and morally of any nation of the earth. 

It can not be denied but under the operations of a reasonable 
and legitimate tariff, America has thrown off in a few years the 
owaddling clothes of infancy and leaped atone bound, as it were, 
to the head of the column of all nations in their grand career 
in the contest for supremacy. [Applause.] 

The extreme doctrine of protection for the sake of protection 
without regard to revenue, is of recent growth, and I do not in- 
dorse it. 

If, however, incidental protection arising from the laying of 
a tariff within the revenue standard will sustain the grandeur 
and greatness of our people, where is the American who is will- 
ing to strike down such a magnificent growth? [Applause.] 

8 he live under the pines of New England? Does he find 
his home beneath the shades of the magnolia? Does he habitate 
the country of the Lakes, or does he flourish on the coast of the 
Gulf? 

If he has an American heart, an American instinct and in- 
spiration, he must be willing to have the American people, as to 
all their interests, succeed in their august and grand journey of 
life. [Applause.] Where, f{ say, does the American live who is 
we to strike down this magnificent growth of a hundred 
years 

Mr. GEAR. He lives in West Virginia. 

Mr. REED. Down with the Wilson bill! 

Mr. DENSON. If you will take away the McKinley bill and 
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give us a reasonable and wisely laid tariff within the revenue 
standard, then I am satisfied the American people will have no 
cause of complaint, and the Federal T will be replen- 
ished. However, as 1 consider the McKinley bill a worse bill 
than the Wilson bill, therefore of the two evils I take the less. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you talk about free raw material. I want 
to know what free raw materials are? Who has defined them 
here. I say that free raw material is a creation of God, and not 
of man; and when you go beyond to anything else, when man 
takes the raw elements that nature creates and commences the 
process of utilization that utilization becomes at once an acquire- 
ment, and all idea of raw material, so far as the labor and taxa- 
tion view isconcerned, atonceceases. Itrequiresan expenditure 
of money and labor to commence the process of utilization of the 
original elements of nature. There are but two raw materials 
on earth that can be appropriated to the use of man without an 
outlay of money and labor, and these are wind and water. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. How about sunlight? 

Mr. DENSON. That is a gift of God, and is not a material; 
it is a force, the existence and intensity of which is beyond the 
control of man. Heat subjugated and applied to the use of man 
is not a raw material; and [ therefore repeat that there are only 
two elements that constitute raw mate that can be applied to 
the use and comfort of man without the expenditure of mone 
and labor, and these are wind and water. But we can notat all 
times control wind and water when they start out on their mad 
career; and I am afraid someof our Democratic friends in their 
march to free trade will meet on the other shore of destruction 
our friends who advocate high protection, because both of them 
in my tare un-American and unauthorized by fair states- 
manship or a fair administration of affairs. 

why, it is said that the tariff is a local question. Nothing is 
local in America. [Applause.] If I can not stand in the mag- 
nolia shades of Alabama and look with charity and appreciation 
upon the prosperity of my New England bro , then I am not 
an American. ]_ If I can stand under the pamesing 
wgis of the Constitution that takes in all this country, then 
know I can go with my New England brother, and as as I 
Sen eae Tee , the Constitution of the 
nited States, { find a friend in him if he is a true American. 


he CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OATES and Mr. THOMAS asked that Mr. DENSON’s time 
be extended five minutes, 

Me DENSON. f eay, i Chairman, wheneve 

r. N. Isay, Mr. ,w r you is- 
lation must be local in this country strike toun: >to nae rf 
tution of the United States. Gen. cock said that the tariff 
— was a local question. He made a mistake in one sense. 

tariff question is national, but greed and selfishness be 
local, If you convince me that the Constitution of the Umted 
States is a local thing, with local protection only, protecting one 
class of people and a ae another, then I will agree with you 
that the tariff q on is a local question, and not until then. 
Seifishness and greed be local, but the ples of consti- 
tutional Li are not local. They must as broad as the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Now, I say on this subject of ore, we collected last year over 
half a million dollars’ revenue on iron ore. In the reportof the 
committee they say we do not import enough to injure our mar- 
ket and that we do not export enough to be of importance. In 
other words, the tariff, they say, has no effect upon it. Then if 
it is sim @ sentiment, simply a little thing offered to the 
South, w stands like a Phenix to-day rising from theashes 
of destruction and the devastation of war, for God's sake, be 
generous enough to give it to us. 

Mr. DO. ER. What is the McKinley rate on ore? 

Mr. DENSON. Seventy-five cents a ton. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What do you propose? 

Mr. DENSON. I want 40 cents, just about half. I want to 
divide the thing with the manufacturer, that is all. You tell 
me you legislate and put a tax on manufactured articles for the 
benefit of the farmerand laboring man. 


has to be paid. 
The home manufacturers can combine and to the 
amount of the productive cost and arift nado as then as the 
foreigner has to put an additional — cent beyond the tariff in 
order that his goods may a a 
ucer can same . 
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burden has to come out of the consumer, and the manufaci,).... 
gets the benefit and profit. sien 

Sones to give protection to the manufacturer wp), }, 
finished article in order to pacify him; and yet you destroy, ; 
man who produces the foundation upon which the whole «., 
structure iserected. You strike down the superstructup.: \ 
cut out the foundation and you let the superstructure ox js; /; ;, 
can. How can you build a house without a foundation? [; ., 
are not going to protect iron ore, where is the justness ‘),. 
ouely, or the right for you to protect the finished artic). 

r. WALKER. Nowhere. 

Mr. DENSON. None on earth. Now, gentlemen, thopo ; 
some misunderstanding with the Democratic brethren on {); 
matter, On the question of silver you free traders Were the »), 
tectionists, The protectionists voted for the demonctization ,; 
silver, and now, when we come in here on the tariff question. wo 
find that you are the free traders‘on that. Do not you think th» 
this is avery good time to introduce a free-silver bill, as it woulg 
appear that we can passit. [t appears to me to be a good time 
for everybody seems to be free and the Democrats aro the yor: 
re people. Lexpect to havea ‘free fight” here. [Liugii. 

r. 

Some of our friends talk about protectionist Democrats' | 
have never heard of such a thing as 4 protectionist per sv bein 
a Democrat. It is an absurdity. It can not be. Thero is no 
such thing as a free trader or a protectionist in the Democratic 
party upon fundamental principles The Democratic party has 
ever been and will continue to be a free silver-coinage party and 
the advocate of a tariff within the revenue standard, as Androw 
Jackson and James K. Polk did. 
ioe SHAW. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques- 

on! 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAW. Will not your argument in regard to iron ore 
apply with equal force to lumber? 

r. DENSON. But let me tell you—— 

Mr. HARTMAN. And to lead. 

Mr. GEAR. And to farm products. 

Mr. DENSON. Let me say to gentlomen that it is tho most 
metaphysical question that they have ever got into, this question 
of tarift taxation, that of free raw material. You can take locs 
and make them into lumber, and without any great outlay of 
money and without any skilled labor you can utilize it and put 
it into shape so that it can be used, but it takes a large amount 
of capital to raise iron ores. It takes a very large amounto! 
machinery, and to get that machinery it takes a large amount 
of money, and the product of that money and of that machinery 
is the iron ores that is raised. It is not a raw material, for you 
have got to go to the expense of purchasing the machinery be- 
fore you can raise thatore. It is certainly not raw material, 
and it is foolish to argue such a thing. -When does tle process 
of manufacturing commence? I answer, when the natural cle- 
ment is given the first lick. The natural elements ast! y exist 
in the earth in their natural condition is alone raw mutcrial. 

Mr. REED. That is so with lumber, is it not? 

Mr. DENSON. I have answered that question. 

This idea of free raw material, as defined by this bill, presents 
but little edification or consolation to the brave, intelligent, and 
plain people I have the honor to represent on this floor. \y 
re are a practical people; they abhor classes; they 
hate special privileges. They are the enemies of distinctions 
in the enactment and operation of laws. They love justice and 
—e before the law. 

hey cheerfully bear all the burdens ofequal government aud 
obey all just laws with alacrity. They are not refiners as 
terms. They a and appreciate that legislation 
that is just, that is equal, that is impartial towards them «0! 
their section. 

And, sir, they understand to the fullest comprehension eve'y 
law that tends to discriminate against them or their section. 
They are Democrats to the core; they cling to the doctrines and 
principles as taught by Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jack=0" 
upon elections, upon finance, and upon taxation as the Faster 
devotee does to Koranof Mahomet. They are patriotic, they 
are brave, they are devoted friends and ferocious enemies, “™ 
— will not submit without protest to injustice and partis 


Sir, knowing this, I would be recreant to my duty and up: 
worthy of the confidence and trust imposed in me by those bra" 
ae see sectional and class legislation threatened © 

upon them, were I not to my voice in solema 


protest and enter their caveat. I can not be influenced by *) 
criticisms or appeals to do otherwise. The power that gave ™ 
my seat here, and that alone, can control and direct my acl 
to that I bow in humblo obedience. 


My constituency are unable to see the justice or propriety 
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vying taxation that makes any distinction between the labor- 
in man who works in the wn beds, who delves in the coal 

or who labors in the mills and foundries of the South, 
and the laboring man or artisan who makes the finished article 

the North. 5 
mT the benefits of the tariff are to be made the subject of a 
vidual profit, then we want an equal share in those profits. = 
burdens are to be imposed by legislation, let those burdens 
equal, let that legislation be _ and equitable throughout every 

this expansive country. { : 
oe eel are caruest tariff reformers, but destruction to their 
industries, mppenioe: to their laboring classes, they do not be- 
y reformation. $ 5 

Mare ee ceetion of the distribution of wealth is alive and im- 

nding question with them. If such distribution is to be af- 
ected by legislation, they demand that such legislation shall 
not discriminate against them and favor another section of this 

nion. 
orhey realize fully that owing to the partial financial legisia- 
tion inaugurated by the Republican party, and aggravated by 
the silver legislation of this Congress, ted as Democrats, 
and retnforced by the monoplies, trusts, and combines that 

row up and are fostered. by the h paswenve tariff policy, 
fhat the prices of their products of all kinds; the profits of their 
farms, their mines, their forests, and their shops, have been de- 
pressed, with anguish to my constituents, taken away from them 
and transferred by the operation of unjustand partial laws to 
others, residing in remote sections of the country. 

While the mines and the forests of the Northeast were filled 
with material we never heard of this distinction as to raw ma- 
terial, but the products of those mines and forests were the ob- 
jects of legislative solicitude when imposing a tariff schedule. 
How, wheu they are exhausted, and the South has them in their 
undeveloped condition, and every evidence goes to establish the 
fact.of her early wealth and independence if not discriminated 
against, and all this opulence and these riches will be distrib- 
uted among her imm citizens and not carried to remote 
parts, to the impoverishment of her people, and financial strength 
and independence will be herown, f her from the Nerth- 
east, we do consider it unjust by aninsidiousand partial use of 

power to deprive us of such , coerce an inc- 
quality of distribution, and enjoin usfrom the enjoyment of finan- 
cial independence and bind usdown to mere hewersof wood and 
Crawers of water by unequal and partial laws. 

Now the mines and forests of the Northeast are exhausted, 
and unless oe coal, iron ore, and lumber are allowed to 
come in free of duty the capital and manufacturing plants of 
the North will have to move South and carry on their enter- 
prises and industries there. That seetion, then, because of its 
natural resources, will grow a her people become thrifty, 
her financial dependence on North thrown off, and the dis- 
tribution of the wealth arising from her own resources, her 
own farms, her own labor, will be made among her ownimmediate 


people. 

The idea proposed to be generated, that free raw material is 
the first step toward tariff reform, and then defining raw mate- 
rial to be everything that the North does not produce, is a per- 
formance that is complimentary to Yankee ingenuity and cun- 
ning, and its acceptance by the South is disereditable to its 
inte os and inspirations of self-protection. 

The Yankee knew the extremesuffering of the Southern people 
could be readily ssusterod by the sepell wecticoiee tes on 

mus c t woul 
emancipate the South from those ~ of tho pro- 
ree 


tective system; he knew the importanee to him of having 

raw material, and with this rallying cry the South went into the 

battle and won a victory, as she ht, that would free her 

from the oppressions of ann neice system, and also secure 
u 


her free coinage of silver. tall this 

able relief has vanished; itcan not be found; aa reign 
turned out to be another Trojan horse thrown out to South 
and West, filled with aes words, fallacies as tod * 
as to materials, and appeals te party fidelity and senti- 
oo all these in solid the enemies to 


rosperity of the So th and W: 
e South an est, and to the iness 
thr: bof theirpeople; greed andselfishnessare the ween 


in-chief of all these rapacious columns, and the first assault was 


silver, and it went down. Now make 
siete onienties delusion of free a _ 


sary to tariff reform, we have a bill that thro 
power of taxation, to transfer all Prolite of tho natural re 


the currency has been contracted, and the wealth of the South 
is to be distributed and allotted to the money power; the amount 
of revenue to be raised by the bill is to be such as to broaden 
and intensify the deficiency of the Treasury, and thus produce 
the necessity of issuing Government bonds to perpetuate the na- 
tional-bank system, put a mortgage upon the laborers and pro- 
ducers of the country, that Northern capitalists may find safe 


and profitable investment for their gains, wrung fromthe South, 
the producers and laborers of the country. 

It is admitted that the bill, with the internal-revenue supplies, 
will not afford revenue sufficient to meet the demands of the 


Government, and an income tax must be imposed. I am heart- 
ily in favor of this income tax. It is far better and more philan- 
thropic to tax the wealth of the country to pay the expenses of 
the Government than to levy tribute for such purpose on the 

vy. Colossal fortunes ean better and easier afford to pay for 
its protection, through governmental authority, than that the 
want and necessities of the poor should be made more grinding 
to meet the exactions of taxation. 

But no income-tax bill will pass or be approved by the Exec- 
utive, and this is well known to the capitalistsof the East. And 
then the bonds will be issued and the poor will have their bur- 
dens increased; the rich will grow richer and the poor poorer. 

There can be no question that there are many intelligent and 
patriotic men of the Northeast who oppose tiis bill, but they are 
not of the banking and money-lending class. An overwhelming 
majority of all banking institutions and the money-lending per- 
sons—almost unanimous—of the East favor this bill. They know 
the passage of this biil necessitates the issue of bonds, and then 
they will have accomplished their purpose. 

All we desire is to be treated fairly in the enactment and op- 
eration of all laws and justly in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. 

By the rate of duty upon manufactured or finished products as 
set forth in this bill there will be no cheapness in the price of 
goods to the consumers and farmers of the country; the whole 
benefit will be reaped by the manufacturer. 

What good reason is there to give all the benefit. to the man- 
ufacturer and impoverish the producer of free raw material? 

It-is clearly manifest that the free raw material argument is 
but a sentiment,and utterly fallacious and delusive. The report 
of the committee that introduced this bill and the advocates of 
the proposition of free raw material, especially the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CocKRAN], in their speeches assert that our supply 
of iron ore, coal, and timber exceed that of all the world, and 
is practically inexhaustible; -that we can raise and utilize this 
material as cheap or cheaper than any other people. It is con- 
tended with t force and earnestness by each and all these 
gentlemen that any kind of a tariff can not and does not increase 
the price of labor. If all these positions are correct, then of 
what benefit is free coal, free iron ore, and free lumber to the 
manufacturer or consumer? What injurious effect will a rev- 
enue duty on each have upon the manufacturer or consumer? 

Of course it is self-evident no benefit or injury can acerue be- 
cause of the absence or presence of a tariff duty by their argu- 
ments. As to these materials from this argumentthe American 
manufacturer occupies the most advantageous position in this 
behalf over all the earth. 

It is stated that the protective or revenue tariff does not affect 
the price of labor. 

Then what necessity is there to give any benefit to the manu- 
facturer by way of a tariff? None whatever, as the main ecle- 
ments of expense in manufacturing is the cost of raw material 
and the price of labor. 

It does give the manufacturer one advantage, and that is, he 
can go beyond the costs and legitimate profits of his industry and 
add the tariff rate to his gains as an absolute and undisguised 
bounty given by law, and all such gain must and does come out 
of the pockets of the consumers, that massive army that are the 
most dependent of all. 

There is no advantage in this to the farmer and laborer, but 
—— are taged to keep.up and make bounties to be paid to the 


The provisions of this bill as to raw material are at war with 
and violate every principle of a tariff for revenue, and flagrant 
injustice is done without benefit to the people at large. Last 
year over a half million of revenue was collected from the im- 
portation of iron ore. 

There is a deficiency in our revenues to meet the demands of 
— Government, and it will increase, as it is not supplied by this 


The manufacturer in America seeures a monopoly, and can 
continue his trusts and combines. As to these the present bill 
is the sane in kind as the MeKiniley bill, and only differs from 
it in degree of protection and monopoly. 
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Why throw away this half million of revenue? 

There is some sinister purpose to be reached by all this, and 
it is to continue the financial dependence of the South and reach 
the bond issue, as I have before argued. 

If this bill is framed solely for revenue to support the Govern- 
ment, what excuse can there be to defeat the collection of a half 
million revenue on iron ore, when, as we have shown by the very 
advocates of free raw material, that a tariff on iron ore can not 
affect American industries one way or another, and the only 
loss by free iron ore is a half million of revenue to the United 
States, with a depleted Treasury. 

This provision for free raw material in this bill is the most 
unjustand offensive pe of protection that was ever attempted 
to be inflicted upon this Swen 

Its effect is to protect the waning interests of the North against 
the affluence of the South and West, and continue to hold these 
two magnificent sections under the financial and industrial do- 
minion of the North. 

Protecting one section and depressing another section by the 
same law is at variance withevery principle of fair government, 
and exercising the unjust and despotic power of levying tribute 
upon the ci of one section to benefit the citizens of another 
section of the same country. 

I trust I rise above any such sectionalism, any such injustice. 
Confederate soldier as I was, yet the ee as I con- 
ceived, and the very inspirations that moved me toassert on the 
battlefield the love of equal justice in the Union incites me to 
raise my voico, feeble though it is, against such unjust, unequal, 
and sectional legislation. 

Spee are made for harmony and fraternal feelings between 
the different sections of ourcountry onceatwar. Wearechided 
sometimes with a desire to continue the heat of the burning em- 
bers of the late war; yet I say here and now, with no apology for 
my conduct as I understood my duty, with no compromise of the 
honor of a Confederate soldier, but with a conscience clear be- 
fore God, I am an enemy to all sectional conflict and discord be- 
tween any of the sections of our common country. We of the 
South have been restored to this Union as coequal States with 
each and all of the other States. Not one can possess or enjoy 
any benefits from the enactment of laws and the administration 
of Government not possessed and enjoyed by every other State. 

Not one inch of ae has been added to our broad land, 
but that the blood of Southern braves, equally with those of the 
North, have cemented and bound it to this Union. 

The South has borne and now bears every cent or weight of 
taxation or burden to maintain this Federal Government that 
any other section does. 


All we ask is justice and fair dealing, impartiality in the en- 
actment and operation of laws, and proper consideration in the 
administration of Government. Let the flag of the Union be the 
common bond of friendship and the brilliant «gis of protection 
to all parts of our common country. 

I can not refrain from expressing my regret that this idea of 
free raw material has come into our revenue bill under the aus- 
pices and arguments that attend it. It is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate when viewed in reference to the relative development and 
wealth of the different sections of the country. 

It tends to arouse suspicion and distrust as to the fairness and 
~~ consideration of the needs and methods necessary to 

evelop the South and West by our more advanced and pros r- 
ous Northern brethren. The principles of tariff taxation that 
we ask now to be extended to us are the very principles that 
have made the North so far advanced in civilization and opu- 
lence. We cheerfully conceded the principles to them; will 
they on the other han ee yield their operation to us? 

hile it is true this bill, with free iron ore, free coal, and free 
lumber will pass this House, and I have stated why I will vote 
for it, yet the discussion and conflict of opi ion, the heat and es- 
trangements thatare and will be aroused +; it, will be no nearer 
—e- no nearer satisfactory solu.im than when it com- 
menced. 


This results from selfishness and greed, and from the extreme 
position taken by the radical tariff reformer, the logical results 
of which lead to absolute frea trade, and the advocates of ex- 
treme Fig 3 the logical results of which lead to the ag- 
gregation of the wealth of the country in the possession of the 
citizens of one section of the country and the establishment of a 
aeveres aristocracy and privile classes that will dominate 
the middle and poorer classes and subject them to obedience and 
service to the and interestsof the former. I conscientiously 


believe the of protection established by the McKinley 
bill is violative of all constitutional power conferred upon Con- 
gress. 


It is unwise and unsafe at this time to follow either of these 
extreme views, and each followed out to their logical conclusion 


will work the same detriment to the masses and the body politic 
the same in degree but different in kind. er, 

It is the duty of conservatism to come forward to the jose, 
arrest the march of both extremes and apply the safe, sound’ 
and constitutional view of the old-time Democracy of Andproy 
Jackson and James K. Polk to this tariff question, so conten: 
thrift, and prosperity may bless the people, peace and ood 
feeling control os parties, and class and sectional legisla. 
tion be banished from this Hall, and security, repose, and eons. 
dence rest upon and direct the labor and capital of the lang 

The manner in which the idea of free raw material is applied 
in this bill is arbitrary and violative of the three essential prin. 
ciples that should control in levying and collecting any tax oy 
the imposition of any impost duty. een ti 

The object and purpose of levying and collecting any tribute 
from the citizens to government should be to raise revenue to 
support government, and whatever ee may result from 
such to any class or any industry is but an incident to the exer. 
cise of the taxing power. 

The rules are: 

First. All taxes or duties must be laid and collected fora pyp. 
lic purpose. 

Second. No more revenue should be collected than necessary 
to meet the expenses of the Government, economically admini3- 
tered, in the execution of its functions as a goverment as |aij 
down in the Federal Constitution. 

Third. Taxes and imposts must be so laid and collected 
throughout the whole Union that the burdens of government 
arising from this cause may rest fairly and be borne equally by 
all the people in all the sections of our country, and each and 
every industry, laborer, ete ga and wage-earner may have 
the equal protection and benefit of all such laws as human wis- 
dom and human justice can attain. 

I have before stated that the phrase ‘free raw material ” has 
caused much confusionand difficulty; it has greatly embarrassed 
and perplexed the legislator to reach a proper solution. To 
legislate properly there can be no escape from the application 
of the principles of law just stated to this phrase. A proper ap- 
plication of them will dissipate all confusion and relieve of alJ 
embarrassment. 

Tariff taxation being the method by which the revenue neces 
sary to support the Government must be raised, the first duty 
in arranging and establishing a tariff system is to ascertain as 
near as can be the amount of revenue necessary for such pur- 

se; then determine how much of this amount the diterent 

ee of materials and industry shall bear, and then dis. 
tribute it as follows. 

Let every department of industry and the labor engaged 
therein be protected by a tariff rate imposed within the revenue 
standard, and with a view toraise revenue; and under the needs 
of our Government this will give all the protection necessary 
as will place ail our industries and labor ona fair plane of com- 
petition with all foreign labor and manufactures. Under these 
conditions there can be no doubt our natural resources, aided 
and utilized by American skill, American energy, and American 
genius, will enable all our industries and all our labor to com- 
pete eee to them with all foreign competition. To deny 
this is to condemn American intellect, American manhood, and 
American progress. 

We have advanced beyond the hunting and fishing period and 
we are now in the midst of a lofty period of advancement, civil: 
ization, and enlightenment. In our present condition nature 
has never produced in its finished eeedition any article of food, 
— garment of vestment, or any elements of national and individ: 
ual defense and independence. ee 

In our present condition of civilization and progress nothing 
comes to man in its finished power and force necessary for his 
a happiness, and comfort, unless more or less labor and 
skill shall first be applied to it. 

Only water and air can be denominated strictly and absolutely 
raw material, and when these are to be subjugated and made 
subservient to human want and human advancement, then labor 
and capital must be utilized and expended. ; : 

When this condition is reached, then such material ceases 1 
be raw, it makes no difference at what stage such expenditur 
of capital and labor takes place. . 

Raw material is a creation of nature; it is notan acquireme?! 
or = = een of skill or labor. : 

henever any material lying in its natural state can not % 
utilized without the expenditure of capital and labor, the” the 
element and character of raw material is lost. ae 

To give equality under the taxing power to all sections ont 
industrial pursuits, the word raw must be limited to the natur® 
condition of the material, and not to its condition after money 
and labor has been applied to it to putit in any stage to co” 
mence a utilization for the use and comfort of man. 
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must be protected in its energies and results by law, 
thon that protection of law and the administration of govern- 
ment must be applied to er = it makes no difference 

w humble and unskilled it may be. 

a eal rights, equal protection to all, is the cardinal doctrine 
f democratic government. 
Labor is the producer - all enjoyable and utilized wealth. 
alth exists without it. 
wince is the author and basis of the prosperity and strength 
of all communities; ” a - hope, the , aon and the 
n of all individual progress an nm . 
“ee and lawful labor, it makes no difference at what 
stage of manufacturing it may beemployed, is essential, and one 
cies of labor, in its department, is as essential as any other 
bor in its department. : 
tie <n roach that can be made in the economy of hu- 
man society an human industry and activities to raw material 
is that sphere in life and that occupation that secures food, rai- 
ment, and shelter for man, as the result of his individual energy 
and means, without the exterior aid of capital and the labor of 
another. 

Whenever capital has to be invested and labor engaged to 
take the resources of nature, as they are conditioned and situated 
by the force of natural laws, from the earth, on the earth, or 
above the earth, and thus commence the assembling of articles 
for the process of manufacture, then the character of raw ma- 
terial disappears. 

If it wen not necessary to raise revenue for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, then there would be no tariff taxation, and no law 
authorizing the imposition and collection of taxes. 

But as such necessity can not be avoided, and we can not es- 
cape from the necessity of government, then how the taxing 
laws shall be applied, what system ofcollecting revenue shall be 
established, to what subjects they shall reach, and how they 
shall affect the public in their enforcement, are matters that en- 

age the attention and command the thought of the wisest and 
most patriotic statesmanship. 

If we do not raise our revenue by the method of tariff taxation, 
then we must collect it by direct taxation. 

I am opposed to this in our present condition at the South. 

Direct taxation means a tax upon the land and personal prop- 
erty of the people. While it is true a tariff is a tax, yet itis not 
@ money demand of the Government against the citizen, and the 
Government can not re any process by which the de- 
mand can be collected. I am not speaking now of the proceed- 
ings at the custom-house to collect the revenue, but I am illus- 
trating the operation of a tariff tax upon the masses. 

If one has not the money to buy a coat, the Government can 
not compel him to purchase, and he pays no taxes under the tariff 
system unless he buys goods; and if by any frugality or self-de- 
nial he can get on without the use of the goods he pays no tax. 

Under adirect-tax system the property of the citizen is assessed 
at a certain amount, and the tax is collected and process is given 
to the collector to collect the taxes, and if the taxpayer fails to 
pay, his property is sold to meet such payment, just as is done 
under the State laws to collect the State taxes. 

Under present conditions the amount that the citizens in Ala- 
bama would have to pay the General Government as taxes would 
be about seven millions, and the two millions that the State col- 
lects for its purpose would make an aggregate annual collection 
of taxes of nine millions. At the g estimate Alabamians 
would have to pay annually $6,000,000. 

Every reasonable man in the State knows that our people 
could not meet such a demand, and their lands would be sold, 
and the unfortunate masses would thus be made paupers and de- 
pendents, without homes and without means of support. 

The money power would have then accomplished their pur- 
= secured the homes of the people, dispossessed them, and 

me the rulers of the country, and the masses be forced to 
become their servants in practice. 

A reasonable tariff for revenue is the easiest and least bur- 
densome mode of securing revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and least oe to the .. 

If there were a multitude of methods by which revenue could 
be collected I would still advocate the tariff system, as it is the 
means to save the homes and lands of the laboring and agricul- 
tural classes from the hands of the taxgatherer. 

We hear much discussion to show that a tariff from which 
arises incidental protection is not Democratic, but a revenue 
tariff is the Democratic doctrine. 

Such attempts at refinement to create distinctions enthrones 
absurdity as one of the accomplishments in logical analysis. 
Protection follows a tariff duty as necessarily as the shadow fol- 
lows the person, and one can not exist without the other. Reve- 
nue is the principle and protection is the incident. 

This was the doctrine of Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk. 
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Gen. Jackson in his first annual message, delivered the &th of 
December, 1829, used the following language: 

The general rule to be aggties in graduating the duties upon articles of 
forsign growth or manufacture is that which will place our own in fair com- 
petition with those of other countries. 

In 1828 Gen. Jackson was a candidate for the second time be- 
fore the a for President. The tariff was an absorbing 
question, and party spirit was bitter and fierce. 

In order to ascertain Jackson’s position on the tariff question 
the Senate branch of the Indiana Legislature on the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1828, passed the following preamble and resolution: 


Whereas the friends of Gen. Jackson in the Western States advocate hig 
election to the Presidency of the United States on the ground of his being 
friendly to internal improvements and the advocate of a judicious tariff for 
the protection of American manufactures; and 





ereas the friends of the same distinguished individual in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi advocate his 
claims to the first office of the nation on account of his opposition to the 
above measures or systems of policy: 

Therefore, for the purpose of enabling the citizens of Indiana to ascertain 
what are the real sentiments of Gen. Jackson, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to vote understandingly atthe next Presidential election in reference 
to these great interests 

Resolved by the Senate, ‘nat his excellency the governor be requested to ad- 
dress arespectful letter to Gen. Andrew Jackson, inviting him to state im- 

licitly whether he favors that construction of the Constitution of the 

nited States which authorizes Congress to appropriate money for the pur- 
= of making internal improvements in the several States, and whether 

e is in favor of such a system of protective duties for the benefit of Ameri- 
can manufactures as will, in all cases where the raw material and the ability 
to manufacture it exist in our country, secure the patronage of our own 
manufactures to the exclusion of those of foreign countries, and whether, if 
elected President of the United States, he will, in his public capacity, recom- 
mend, foster, and support the American system. 


In accordance with this resolution the governor of the State 
communicated with Gen. Jackson, and in due time received the 
following bold and direct answer: 

HERMITAGE, February 28, 1928. 


Srr: [have had the honor to receive your excellency’s letter of the 30th 
ultimo, inclosing resolutions of the senate of Indiana adopted, as it appears, 
with a view of ascertaining my opinions on certain political topics. The 
respect which I entertain for the executive and senate of your State ex- - 
cludes from my mind the idea that an unfriendly disposition dictated the 
interrogatories which are proposed. But I willexpress my regret at being 
forced by this sentiment to depart in the smallest degree from that deter- 
mination on which I have always acted. Not, sir, that I would wish tocon- 
ceal my opinions from the people upon any political or national subject; 
but as they were in various ways promulgated in 1824,I am apprehensive 
that my appearance before the public at this time may be attributed, as has 
aiready been the case, to improper motives. 

With these remarks I pray you, sir, especially to state to the senate of In- 
diana that my opinions at present are precisely what they were in 1823 and 
1824, when they were communicated by letter to Dr. Coleman, of Virginia, 
and when I voted for the present tariff and appropriations for internal im- 
provements. As that letter was written at a time when the divisions of sen- 
timent on this subject were ag strongly marked as they are now in relation 
both to the expediency and constitutionality of the system, itis inclosed 
herein, and I beg the favor of your excellency to consider it a part of this 
communication. 

The occasion out of which it arose was embraced with a hope of prevent- 
ing any doubt, misconstruction, or necessity for further inquiry respecting 
my opinions on tke subject to which you refer, particularly in those States 
which you have designated as cherishing a policy at variance with your 
own. To preserve our invaluable Constitution and be prepared to repel the 
invasion of a forel foe by the practice of economy and the cultivation 
within ourselves of the means of national defense and independence should 
be, it seems to me, the leading objects of any system which aspires to the 
name of “American,’’ and of every prudent administration of our Govern- 
ment. 

* a 2 a - . * 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
ANDREW JACKSON 
His Excellency JAMES B. Ray, — 
Governor of Indiana. 


In April, 1824, Dr. L. H. Coleman, a gentleman of prominence 
and a member of the Virginia Assembly, addressed Gen. Jack- 
son the following communication: 

WARRENTON, VA., April 21, 1924. 

DEAR Sim: Being one of the six members of the Virginia Assembly in 
caucus last winter who voted for you asa fit and proper person to be sup- 
ported by the people of the State for the Presidency of the United States, 
and having since heard that you are in favor of the “ protective duty sys- 
tem,” I take the liberty of desiring you to inform me whether you intend 
yoting for the tariff bil] now before Congress. 

I wish to have information on the subject as soon as your convenience will 
permit, that I may answer the Fredericksburg committes who invite my 
codporation in getting up a ticket for the hero of New Orleans. In this 
county you have many friends and some think your support will be better 
in Petersburg than in any of the contiguous counties. We are antitarif? 
here; and candor requires me to say that shouid you be the advocate ofa 
measure to which our interest is evidently opposed the zeal with which you 
have been supported will be relaxed. 

Iam, etc., 
L. H. COLEMAN. 


WASHINGTON CITY, April 26, 1924. 


Sir: I have had the honor this day to receive your letter of the 21st in- 
stant, and with candor shalireply toit. * * * Youask me myopinionon 
tariff. I answer that I am in favor of a judicious examination and revision 
of it, and so far as the tariff before us embraces the design of fosteriny, pro- 
tecting, and g within ourselves the means of national defense and 
sega eene>. particularly in a state of war, I would advocate and support 
it. te a of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and one never 
to ten. 


7” « 2 2 J ~ ’ 


Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. That same 
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mee and 


Providence has blessed us with the means of national inde 
pational defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has ex- 


tended to us we deserve not the continuation of His bless: He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals, with lead, and copper, 
and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. 

These being the grand materials of our national defense, they ought to 
have extended to them ar ear and fair protection, that our own manu- 
factories and laborers ma placed on a fair competition with those of 
Europe, and that we may have within our own country a supply of those 
leading and important articles so essential to war. 

Beyond this, I look at the tariff with an eye to the proper distribution of 
labor and revenue, and with a view to discharge our national debt. I am 
one of those who do not believe that a national debt is a national blessing. 
but rather a curse to a republic, inasmuch as itis calculated to raise around 
the Administration a moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties of the 


country. 
This varit, I mean a iclous one, possesses more than real dan- 
gers. I will ask what is the real situation of tbe culturists? Where 
as the American farmer a marketfor his surplus product? a = - 
ear 


t 

much labor y' 
be multiplied? Common sense points out at once the remedy. Dra 

ture the sw ant labor, oy it in mechanism and manu- 

a home market 


th your and distribut- 

labor to a most profitable account, and benefits to the country will re- 
sult. 

Take in the United States 600,000 men, and chil- 

than all 


from agriculture 
dren, and you at once give a home market for more breadst 
now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been tool 
It is time we should 


more instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of 
, fi our own, or else in a , by continuing our present 
policy, we shall all be pers ourselves. 
Tt is my on that a careful tariff is much wanted to pay our 
ee ee ee Se eer en ae es 
‘ety and our country and 
least. give a proper distrib to our labor, eee CG) Demeticial to 
the inde: and wealth of the community. * * * 
Tha mted you opinions freely, because I am without conceal- 
ment, and should indeed myself if J could believe myself capable of 


acquiring the confidence of any by means so ignoble. 
Lam, sir, very , your obedient servant, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


There are man now living who voted for James K. Polk 
for Presidentin . Hecarried Pennsylvania over Henry Clay, 
the author of the American system, and in his inaugural address 


we find the reason why he was able todo so. He said: 


I have heretofore declared to my fellow-citizens that, in my j 
pee te of the Government to extend, as far as it os 
Feat aasthom to al the quent interente Of the whale Unies sambeacing A¢- 
Ti ure, manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation. 

He believed that a tariff should have first in view the collec- 
tion of revenue, but he declared that in adjusting the details of 
such a tariff he was in favor of such ‘‘discriminating duties as 
weuld produce the revenue needed and, at the same time, afford 
reasonable incidetital protection to our home industry.” In his 
first annual to he thus perspicuously points 


out the inevitable conjunction between revenue and protection 
and the principles by which both objects can be attained. I 


quote his as follows: 
It becomes to understand distinctly what is meant by a revenue 
Geaceee. the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of 
im It is conceded, and sepeence that duties may be 
80 diminish or prohi B altogether the imporeation of any 
given thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which at lower 
rates would be derived from its importation. Such duties exceed the reve- 


nue — and are not imposed to raise money for the support of the Goy- 
ernmen 
If Congress levy a duty for revenue of 1 per cent on a given article it will 
given amount of money to the Treasury, and will incidentally 
ily afford protection or advantage to the amount of | per cent 
to the home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. If 
the duty be raised to 10 per cent it will produce a greater amount of money 
and afford tor tion. If it be still raised to 20, 25, or 30 per cent, 
and if, as it the revenue derived from it is found to be 
the protection or ee will also be increased; but if it be raised to 3 
Per cent, and it is found that the revenue produced at that rate is less than 
per cent, it ceazes to be arevenue duty. 


As sh that tho tariff isthe mostfavorable wa, 
the revenue for the Government, I refer to the secon 
address of Thomas Jefferson, delivered March 4, 1805: 


to collect 
inaugural 


Tax on the consumption of foreign articles is paid cheerfully by those 
canafford toadd sonsinn. luxuries todomestie comforts, belug collected on our 


and tiers ; and incorpora 
mercantile citizens, pe fy pleasure and pride rpm ey 
— poe, What mechanic, what laborer ever sees a taxgatherer of the 

Mr. Chairman, i have now stated my views upon this all-im- 
portant question. 

They are sustained and supported by the fathers of Democracy; 
by Je » by Madison, by Monroe, by Jackson, and by Polk. 

{ do not believe that the gress has the power to lay tribute 
upon A's ew hi make B’s valuable and profitable. I donot 
believe this Congress has the constitutional power to so exereise 
the taxing power as to lay import duties for the sake of protec- 
tion without any regard to revenue. 

The Federal Government has no duties to perform, no au- 
thority to exercise, and no functions to discharge, only such as 
are conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

Under the Constitution Congress has no jurisdiction over the 
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aol affairs, personal possessions and accumulations, anj jp. 
vidual enterprises of the people, Such are beyond the jyrj 
diction of congressional authority; they are secured anj am 
tected by the authority of State governments, and Cone cea 
not collect and apply a tax to any use over which it has 1.; 
jurisdiction conferred upon it by the Constitution. a 

Taxation can not be fair and constitutional unless it js ., 
levied as to raise revenue which is to be turned into the , ublic 
Treasury in the form of money, and designed to meet » pyh):. 
use that rests as a public duty upon the Government {)),; ;; 
must discharge in the performance of its authority and the o... 
cution of its functions as a government. 

Congress has no constitutional power to levy and impose a tax 
or duty upon the importation of foreign goods into this country at 
such a rate as will defeat the collection of any reyey - 
them. 

Congress can not lay a tax or impost with the intention th,; 
no revenue shall be collected from it. ~ 

ress has authority to prohibit the importation of fo». 
olgn ¢ into the United States, it must seek such authority 
outside the taxing power. . 

No public exigency can require that one citizen be forced ty 
yield up his property, his accumulations, or any part thereo‘ 
under the guise of taxation, either directly or indirectly, to aid 
and build up another’s business and interest to make it profit. 
able and remunerative. : 

Such incidental protection as may arise from a tariff levied 
for revenue to cur domestic manufactures, home industries, en- 
terprise, skill, and labor should be the anxious desire and fervent 
effort of every true American heart. 

Such protection, however, can not be the basis of authority 
nor the purpose upon which to predicate an exercise of the tax- 
ing power, although a public benefit and private good may re. 
sult from such. 

Such incidental benefits may be intentionally produced and 
opeeels brought about by the exercise, in a legitimate way, 

f the authority to impose a tax for a revenue; yet these inci- 
dents, however desirable, do not constitute a public use, in lega! 
contemplation; the basis of authority to impose duties on foreign 
importations is grounded on the necessity of revenue to suppor: 
the Government. 

It is a contradiction of terms, and suggests a conflict between 
ideas to assert that free government organized to secure one in 
the pursuit of happiness, in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
property; yet this same governmentestablished for such beniyn 
purposes can impair that happiness, can despoil one of that 
property and make it tributary to another under the guise o/ 
exactions in the way of taxation to support such government. 

A tax collected for aught but a public purpose, an impost laid 
for an object in no way connected with the public interest 01 

ublic need, ceases to be a tribute of patriotism to government 

t becomes the plunder of the robber and outlaw. 

The minimum amount of revenue required by any just and 
honest government that will meet the public need of # fiir, con- 
stitutional, and economic administration is the maximum o/ 
authority possessed by any such government to lay a tax, impose 
a duty, or demand an impost. 

Equality in the distribution of the burdens of governinent is 
the princ or eonenee intent and object in all systems of legiti- 
mate and taxation; it is the very essence of the exercise 0! 
the power in government to im and collect a tax. 

Impartiality must be observed in the manner and way, aud: 
to the subjects upon which the tax or impost should just!) 
equitably rest. 

Absolute justice and equality can not be attained, but ‘0) 
proximate it as near as human infirmities will admit is su» 
pensable. 

A neglect or disregard of these rules is oppression and ‘ 
anny inimical to all fair government, an overthrow 
stitutional limitations, an infraction of all inherent in) as 
that reside in all free representative governments that )ro'" 
the people in their property from unbridled ani liceniot 
power. 

Discrimination as to subjects or goods upon which impos: 
ties shall be laidand collected by authority of the Federal bo’ 
ernment undoubtedly exists. 

Such discrimination, however, must not be arbitrary, “P'S 
cious, or sectional ; it must be exercised with fairness anc |" 
cial consideration and propriety, and be coextensive Ww!) 
limits of the whole Union. 


18 upon 








The rinciples aforementioned are so inevitably tv’ 
and just in le and collecting taxes, duties, and impos’ ©" 
to become of government in the exercise of its tax! 


power, and inhere as conditions in the power to impose any tX° 
whatever, or to create any burdens whatever by raising reve." 
for the support of government. 











ee 


i ‘wy when these rules and conditions are observed that 
oa : vreus oxorolsee the authority over the subject-matter of word 
ation which it has received from the ra only when suc 
principles are observed and enforced is the power of Conmpese 
over the subject-matter of taxation called into legitimate action. 
This bill olfers free trade to the South and secures protection 
tothe North. So soon as the South, rising as best she can “oe 
the ruins and devastations of war, presents competition to the 
North in the grand contest for advanced civilization and pros- 
perity, and threatens to divide honors with the North in a 
mercial and ran eaneterane progress, and to free herself rom 
financial dependence, the North at one fell blow strikes down 
this laudable and magnificent rivalry, and destroys silver, col- 
lects the money of the land in her great financial institutions, 
and now, under the false pretense of benefiting the people, as she 
declared in the silver struggle, she is proposing to strike the 
final fatal blow by Gavwaying cer adaanten, impoverishing our 

bor, and ruining our agriculturis 
~~ long shall the South and West pay tribute to the North? 

When shall they secure financial freedom? 

When silver shall be restored as standard a a ratio of 
16 to 1; when there shall be equality in all laws, and 
the doctrines of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson shall be 
the inspiring and moving force in the administration of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Not until then can the masses proclaim their victory over the 
classes, not until then will the banks and money power realize 
the vital and important fact that the basis of the existence and 
authority of this Government rests upon GodAlmighty’s entity, 
man, and not upon the creations of gold. 

The Constitution must be resurrected and become the chart to 
guide legislation. The blessing of honest and fair government, 
as that sacred instrument Pen throw its fruits over 
every section of this broad land. hen this glorious end is se- 
cured, when constitutional limitations are observed, then, and 
not until then, can we, like the Israelites of old, hang our harps 
on the willow and sing again the sweet songs of Zion. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


nd 





The Tari. 


SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN F. GRADY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GRADY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate on the pending bill, to which we 
have been listening for some time, possesses some remarkable 
features. The representatives and advocates of the classes who 
have been permitted by law to levy tribute on the people, have 
assumed the role of offended innocence, as if the Democrats 
were attempting to do them an injury. They assume, too—or 
at least most of their argumentsare founded on the assumption— 
that the American laborer is a man who works in a shop or fac- 
tory, while the farmer, who furnishes 76 per cent of all the ex- 
ports from the United States, is worth consideration; 
and, moreover, that he and his Representative in are 
too ignorant or too dishonest to have a voice in tariff legislation. 

I resent these assumptions, Mr. , and nting 
& people who have been for more than a century the victims of 
tariff and other class legislation, I desire to enter m protest. 
and to show these gentlemen in which section of this Union in- 
MProtestion, Mr, Chatrman: 

, Mr. has been discussed ever since th 
foundation of our Government, and it wouldseem that metteinar 
more can be done than to repeat the arguments and reasons 
which © have heard over and over again during all these 
years. All the wisdom ofall theages has been put under contribu- 
tion that the country might know the truth and settle u a 
Poe which would assure prosperity and happiness to all the 


But we are no nearer a satisfactory conclusion than 
our fathers 
Over again, dad non has had to fight the same old battle 
’ w ta’ 
mep have ranged themselves first on one side and then ae 


Other. The nature of the question, then, must be such that 
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self-interest can frame a plausible argument for or against pro- 
tection, and keep the less informed of our countrymen so con- 
fused that they can do ne better than follow the lead of those in 
whom they confide, even if they be designing demagogues or 
avaricious capitalists. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to spend the time allotted 
to me in discussing at length the particular provisions of the bill 
before us. It is a curious mixture of free-trade and protection, 
with protection asits mostconspicuous ingredient; and although 
I can never give my approval to any interference on the part of 
the Government with the industries of the people, or to the 
assumed duty to “furnish employment” to any class of the peo- 
ple, Ishall support the bill, because it is far superior to any- 
thing we have had in many years, and is a precursor, [ hope, of 
something better in the near future. 

I believe in absolute free trade—that the Almighty never in- 
tended that governments should tax mankind in order to hire a 
few men at high wages to furnish employment to other people, 
or toestablish industries which must forever stand at a free- 
lunch counter. Furthermore, I believe that no such power was 
conferred upon this Congress by the States when they created it. 
The struggle for existence in this world of greed and inhuman- 
ity is severe enough under natural conditions, and it is nothing 
short of unmitigated tyranny to add to its severity. 

The South, Mr. Chairman, has been accused of inconsistency 
or insincerity on the tariff question. The distinguished gentle 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and my farmer friend from 
California [Mr. BowERS] have undertaken to confound us with 
the protective duty on rice and some other Southern products 
Let me inform those gentlemen that rice never needed any pro- 
tection; it was one of the principal articles of export from the 
Carolinas long before the Revolution, and never had an import 
duty levied on it till 1846, when the so-called free-trade Con- 
gress imposed 20 per cent ad valorem. In 1857 thiswas reduced 
to 15 per cent. 

During the war, however, the Republicans levied a tax of 24 
cents per pound, certainly not at the request of any farmer of 
the South. And I want tosay, furthermore, that the rice plant- 
ers constitute a quite insignificant fraction of the farmers of 
the South, while the great body of them have no moro interest 
in rice culture than other consumers have. As to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BowERs], I must remind him that his 
memory is short; he and his people feasted on free rice from 
the Hawaiian Islands, under a reciprocity treaty, for twelve 
long years preceding the passage of the McKinley act, and it is 
hardly fair for him to claim credit for protecting Southern rice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, protectionists are not scrupulous about 
facts or figures, and I have learned that there is no ground for 
surprise at their assertions or their opinions. When they tell 
us, as one of them {[Mr. PAYNE of New York] did a few days 
ago, that Congress ought to empower manufacturers to enrich 
themselves at other people’s expense, in order that their em- 
ployés may force them to pay high wages, Iam prepared for 
any assertion they may make. 

An effort has been made also to confound us with the duty on 
peanuts. Peanuts protected! Who protected them, and at 
whose instance? The peanut industry of the South took care of 
itself—as pretty much every industry in the South did—up to 
the war. In 1864 the first tax was levied on imported peanuts, 
and that, as well as the duty on rice, has been maintained by the 
Republicans for the purpose, I have little doubt, for which they 
have done duty in this debate. The protectionists, Mr. Chair 
man, have been twenty-eight years searching for some farm 
product to protect in order to confound the farmer when he cries 
out against the injustice of protection. [Applause.] 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that I did net intend to devote much 
time to the provisions of this bill, but I must record my dissent 
toone feature of it. Thenewly developed industries of the South, 
particularly the coal, iron, and mica mining, have been left out 
in the cold, while the century-old industries of New England are 

rmitted to continue their levy of tribute on the people. This 

a discrimination, for which, in my judgment, there is no rea- 
sonable excuse. These old industries are to have free coal, free 
iron ore, free cotton, and free wool, and even then can not com- 
pete with the industries of Europe; while our farmers must com- 
pete at home and abroad with the farmers of Asia, Africa, and 
South America. 

Every bushel of wheat, every barrel of pork, every pound of 
cotton, brings the same price, whether it is to be consumed in 
New England or Old England. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have wandered from my purpose. I pro- 
pose to present some historical facts bearing on the question of 
protection in the United States—faets which demonstrate, with 
almost. mathematical exactness, the cruel injustice of protection 
at-every stage of our existence. The successful establishment 
and management of manufacturing or other industrial enter 
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rises on the scale required by modern conditions demands abun- 
t capital and a seedy command of natural forces. In both 


these prerequisites the Northeastern States had the advantage 
of the Statesof the South. Nature had given them water power 
near the seacoast, and had denied it to the South; and sha 
practices and acts of Congress gave them the necessary capital. 

How was this done, Mr. Chairman? The story is a disgrace- 
ful one, but it needs to be told—the unjust flings at the South, 
the sneers at her poverty and ignorance, demand the recital. No 
fair-minded man who reads history can doubt that up to the ievo- 
lution the Southern colonies possessed more wealth than those 
in the North. About ten years before that war ‘‘South Carolina 
was esteemed the wealthiest ofthe colonies.” (Hildreth, volume 
3, page 511). "The year 1769,” Hildreth says, ‘‘was the golden age 
of Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina, whose population 
and productions were now increasing at a rate unknown before 
or since.” 

In 1770, accordin, 


to the same author, the exports to Great 
Britain from all 


e colonies amounted to $4,400,00u, of which 
Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas,and Georgia furnished $3,- 
400,000—more than three-fourths of the total—while New Eng- 
land’s share was only 14 per cent. And these exports, he says, 
allowing for a moderate increase, ‘‘ had not been materially dif- 
ferent for the last ten years.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how the tide was turned, how 
the channel was dug through which the wealth of these rich 
colonies was to flow to the others. When the Revolution came 
on this commerce was greatly crippled, and the farmers of the 
South were the principal sufferers. ‘ 'The cause of Boston was 
the cause of all,” and they risked everything for her sake. 

Then began the period of shame and wrong; and after the 
war was over and 1786 was reached, conditions changed. 

One large portion of the wealthy men of colonial times had been expatri- 
ated, and another part had impoverished by the Revolution. In their 
place a new moneyed class had sprung up, especially in the Eastern States, 
men who had grown rich as sutlers, by privateering, by speculations in the 
fluctuati money,and by other es not always of the most 
honorable . (Volume 3, pages 465, 3466) . 

Coming on up to 1790 and the proceedings of the First oe 
under the Constitution, we learn that twenty-one and a half mil- 
lions of old State securities had been bought up by these 
traders and speculators at 12} cents on thedollar; and that these 
securities were assumed by thai Congress at their face value. 
And, thereupon, the historians tell us, many persons in New 
England found themselves “ suddenly rich.” The original own- 
ers of these certificates all over the South who had disposed of 
them for one-eighth of their face value were now to be taxed to 

their face value! 

PeBut this is not all, Mr. Chairman; a large part of the Federal 
debt had fallen into the hands of these same traders at about 
the same price, and this was refunded by that Congress. So 
that, including a small foreign debt, here was an interest-bear- 
ing debt of $75,000,000 saddled on our fathers, to their impover- 
ishment and to the enrichment of Northern traders and specula- 
tors. 

Need I say more, Mr. Chairman, to show who would be blessed 
and who would be curs.“ by protection? From the outset, from 
the be ae of the Gov »rnment, the patriotic desire to encour- 

e shipbuilding and commerce granted to the shipowners of 

ew England the monopoly of the coastwise trade; and this, 
together with the ocean c, yielded them, according to John 
Lowell, 50 per cent on their investments. And I will venture 
to say that the most lucrative branch of their trade was the sale 
to Southern planters of African slaves whom they had bought 
with New England rum. 

Were they yet satisfied, Mr. Chairman? No; theysecured an 
act of granting a bounty out of other people’s pockets to 
the fishermen on their coast, which has been kept up substan- 
tially ever since. This was done in consideration of their pa- 
triotic maintenance of a nursery for American seamen, Patri- 
otic, did I say? Yes; an inspired all these acts of 
Congress; the credit of the United States had to be maintained, 
and naval ae nev reo was r= rasan, Ao their future security. 
And this patriotic sentiment was taken advan of by these 

ple, who then and since have traded on ent . Isome- 

es e, Mr. Chairman, that honest old Sam Johnson 
had similar in mind when he declared that ‘‘ patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, was the wealth of the South poured into 
o ep of the North, and schemes devised for a continuation of 

e flow. 

While nonintercourse acts, the embargo, and the war of 1812 
were obstructing the ordi channels of business and trade, 
much of the money of New land was diverted from com- 
merce to manufactures; but the South was compelled, for lack 


of capital, to pursue her old industries. These manufacturers 
were ena demand war prices for their products, and their 


gains were enormous from the army contracts which they patri- 
otically secured. When peace returned in 1815 the South strijo. 
led on in the vain hope of returning prosperity, whilc Now 
England flooded Congress with petitions praying for permissi, 
to exact war prices for their products. — 
it was granted them; and thus the moneyed classes yo1 the;, 
clutches on the throats of the moneyless, where they have hag 
them ever since. It is the custom of protectionists, Mr, Ch,j,. 
man, when we complain of their system, to attempt to weaken 
our complaint by asking why the South did not take ady 
of the tariff laws; and they seem to think this isa sufficient jy. 
tification of the advantage which they have conferred on ¢yj. 
tal in their own section. My answer has already been ojyen: 
the South was doomed to poverty, and their question jis 'litt). 
short of mockery. 

‘* The blessings of liberty” promised to her in the Constitution 
have been of doubtful value—‘‘ the letter she looked for never 
came,” 

Passing over the intervening events, Mr. Chairman, we como 
to 1828, when Mr. Benton made this declaration in the Senate: 

Wealth has fied from the South and settled in the regions north of the po 
tomac, and this in the midst of the fact that “he South in four staples alone 
in cotton, tobacco, rice, and paige cane iudigo was one of its staples) hag 
exported produce since the Revolution t~ the value of 00,000,000, and the 
North has exported comparatively not’:ing. 

This he said while Congress was considering what the South 
believed to be the coup de grace—the finishing stroke—to hey 
hopes—the ‘‘ bill of abominations.” 

till oping that justice would ultimately triumph, those 
people struggled on until the war came and destroyed the little 
which iniquitous legislation had left them. Blackened ruins 
could be seen in every direction, and the naked land wasin many 
places all that was left. Millions of white men, women, and 
children were driven almost to despair, and 4,000,000 of unfor. 
tunate black men, women, and children were turned adrift in 
the midst of a ‘‘ criminal” a aang who owed their lives to 
the magnanimity of the Republican party. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, these Republicans ask us why these 
people did not build factories? 

But this was not all; a per capita share of a war debt of nearly 
$3,000,000,000—nearly $85 to each man, woman, and child—was 
imposed on these people; and yet we are asked why they did not 
take anne of the war tariff. 

Was this all? No; the burden of a shamefully extravagant 
Government has weighed them down, and the beneficiaries of 
protection have wrung from them untold bounties, Theirscals 
of living is disgracefully low, and their children are deprived o! 
the means of that culture and enlightenment which would en- 
able them to understand the causes of their degradation or the 
schemes of their oppressors. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, we are asked why these people donot 
build factories? 

Have any of these gentlemen examined the last report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency? If not, let me ask them to turn 
to page 242, There they will find that the per capita of loan- 
able funds in Rhode Island is more than $387, while in North 
Carolina it is less than $8. And yet they pretend to think that 
North Carolina can do what Rhode Islandhas done! The task- 
master of the Hebrews commanded them to make bricks without 
straw, and the taskmasters of the farmers ask them to erect fac- 
tories without money. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the situation of the South to-day, 
brought to it by more than a century of cruel enactments—asi'- 
uation more galling than any people in modern times have been 
driven to, outside of Ireland. And yet, Mr. Chairman, the de- 
fenders of these ople are chesneterteet by the Republicans as 
ignoramuses and enemies of ‘* American industry wt , 

Mr. Chairman, I have said nothing so far about the manipu- 
lation of the currency by the moneyed classes, the enhancement 
of the value of the money in their pockets, or other schemes to 
plunder a because the line of my argument didnot re- 
quire it. ithout such schemes they would have ‘ milked the 
cow which the South feeds.” My purpose has been to show that 
at no time since the foundation of the Government could the 
Southern people have entered upon acareer of manufacturing 
in competition with those whom they had been and were com: 
age enrich in other sections. I believe the truth of histor) 

ully sustains my conclusion, and justifies the South in denowne 
ing protection as a fraud, as tyranny, and as robbery. ore 
ne more thought. The scramble for wealth in the sections 
where class legislation has produced its crop of millionaires h* 
affected disastrously the high sense of honor, the restraining 
influence of the elevated moral tone, and the respect for hums 
rights which our fathers hoped would ever hold us in the path 
of duty. The proposition to require the wealth of the coun''y 
to bear a share of the public burdens has made this manifest 
We are told by those who seem to know, that such a tax wou 
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by false swearing, and we have had here the sorry 
ee 5 wealthy Democrat announcing his purpose to vote 
ainst the Wilson bill if an income-tax clause be added to it. 

This result of class ae Mr. Chairman, is in some re- 
spects more deplorable than the economic results; and if the Re- 
publican party has destroyed any of the sanctions of the mares 
law, nothing it can do in the future can commend it to the im- 
partial historian. It map ° ar the ages as the evil genius 
of the United States. pplause. 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, as I have felt. A recital of the 
cruelties inflicted on helpless humanity by greedy plutocrats 
from the days of the Pharisee to the days of the protectionist 
always warms my blood, and if I have fallen into intemperate 
language, I beg pardon of the committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am not with- 
out hope; at two general elections our countrymen have asked 
to be relieved from the tyranny of the moneyed classes, and I 
trust that the time is not far distant when the plutocrats and 
favored classes of this country will be compelled to yield to the 
just demands of their victims. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ]} 





APPENDIX 1. 
able showing comparative rates 0, es paid to skilled employés (male) above 
* years of a ¢ in 562 Sactories gf fm ‘Massachusetts cities (Eleventh Census), 
and to farm laborers in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia. (Report of Agricultural Department, 1892. ) 
Per week. Per month. 
I. . cuconcusannceukes buwes $15. 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uni 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce amen te aeovine 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


a oo of oo said: 
r. CHAIRMAN: presenting as I do an agricultural and 
stock-raising section of the country, it is but naturel that I 
should look at this question of tariff from the standpoint of an agri- 
culturist and a stock-raiser, they being the basis upon which 
the industries of the entire country rest, and have rested from 
“ uetation of pe ee ery oy present time. To 
a permanent structure we must have a 
open wich it a good foundation 
ay own as a fundamental principle, that all wealth is 
the product of labor; that fire, water, Gyalones, and war may de- 
stroy wealth, but that labor and labor only can re-create it. 
Labor is of two kinds, skilled and unskilled. In the savage and 
semicivilized condition we find unskilled labor, but in civilized 
_ enlightened nations we find skilled labor with many auxil- 
— to it. When capital commands, skilled labor creates ma- 
chinery which aids in the on agar of those things that are 
es to the higher civilization of man, so that to-day steel 
8 that cost twenty years agoon the market $150 a ton, to day 
= be produced at a profit of $20 a ton, and what is true in the 
— industry is — y true of the cotton and woolen industries 
our country. hinery is such a helper to labor that almost 


all kinds of manufactured 
fourth the former price. goods can be produced now at one- 
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es in the cotton and wheat sections of 
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MAINED coscccogustvce vewnsews $26. 00 
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This being true, a very pertinent question to be asked at this 
time is, why shall the producer or farmer pay twice the cost of 

roduction to the manufacturer, or why shall the farmer give 
30 bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes, when without this high 
tariff protection to the industries, he would be enabled to pur- 
chase that same suit for 15 bushels of wheat? 

I believe in that protection which will protect the home-build- 
ers of ourcountry; that will so abundantly reward the toiling mil- 
lions that they can surround themselves with those comforts 
which are so essential to the well being of higher civilization. 
Is such protection attainable? We believe it is. The question 
naturally propounded is, How? First, protect nothing but what 
needs protection. Second, by allowing the producer to buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the highest. The answer tothe 
second would be, that it involved free trade, which is true. 
You ask if Iam afree trader. My answer is, that I, like Presi- 
dent Garfield, believe in that protection which leads to free 
trade. Abraham Lincoln said: 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration 


Therefore I believe in that protection that gives the higher 

rotection to the laboring man. The laborer may be protected 
in two ways—by giving him the least competition, and by en- 
abling him to buy his goods in a cheap market. Unfortunately 
the laboring man of our country has not protection in either 
way. Thereare a half million of the cheap laborers of Europe 
thrown upon our shores every year. They enter the diversified 
industries of our country, and come in competition with our 
American laborers. If our Republican friends were honest in 
claiming high protection for the laborer, would they admit the 
laborer from other lands free to compete with our own laborers? 
We think not. They with their manufacturing friends believe 
in allowing the manufacturer to buy labor in the cheapest mar- 
ket. 

It is a well-known fact that Senator Plumb did all he honor- 
ably could to defeat the McKinley tariff in 1890. But when it 
was adopted as a party measure he felt himself bound to support 
it. 

In a speech made by him in 1883 he uses the following lan- 
guage: 

When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate and says, ‘I can liveor 
I can make a profit if a certain duty is imposed,” what is he saying’ He is 
simply saying if you give me a certain duty you put it in my power to 
os over that duty as an additional tax on the farmers of the United 

‘If that was true in 1883, how much truer it is to-day, with ail 
the improvements that have been made in the manufacture of 
iron. 

I make this broad assertion, that there has been no period of 
time in the history of this country, when trade was in a normal 
condition, that farmers have been prosperous under a high. pro- 
tective tariff. I will goa little farther and make this declara- 
tion, that itis utterly impossible for them to be prosperous under 
the present trade relations that exist between nations. We, the 

roducers, are compelled to buy in the highest market and sell 

n the lowest. I commend to the thinking people the remarks 
of John A. Logan, made April, 1870. He says: 

Does not every farmer in this broad land make use of iron in all kinds of 
labor? They are producers and consumers, and are not protected; and itis 
they who pay this large amount of money into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers of t article. 

The statement made by Gen. Logan is not only true of the 
manufacturer of iron, but it is true of every protected article 
used by the laboring man. 

It has become a notorious fact that combinations have been 
formed by manufacturers to force up the price of products and 
to; reduce the amount of manufactured articles, that they may 
control the price of them. 

While I donot often find my views in harmony with those of 
of Senator SHERMAN at this time, am in perfect aecord with the 
views he gave utterance to October 15, 1889, when he used the 
following language: 

The primary object of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest competi- 
tion by individuals and corporations in domestic production. If such indi- 
viduals or corporations combine to advance the price of the domestic prod- 
uct, and to prevent the free result of open and fair competition, I would, 
withouta moment's hesitation, reduce the duties on foreign goods compet- 

with them, in order to break down thecombination. * * * Whenever 
this free competition is evaded or avoided by combinations of individuals or 
gorpeenstons, the duty should be reduced and foreign competition promptly 





The evidence before the House is of such a nature that I have 
no doubt but those conditions exist to-day. Shall we vote to 
foster and continue them, or shall we vote to crush them out, 
and thereby protect the consumers of this country? 

The 68,000,000 people in this country—men, women, and chil- 
dren—are all consuniers; there are not less than 50,000,000 of 
these who are prod::cers; the rest, ‘‘ toil not, neither do they 
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spin"—most of them are living upon the increment of wealth 
produced by others. 

The question now before us for consideration is how can we 
raise a revenue suflicient to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment with aay and justice to all parties? Upon this question 
I find great diversity of opinion. Our ublican friends say, 
I revenue ‘by high protective tariff. Our Democratic 
friends say, by a tariff for revenue only. They each appear to 
be equally honest, and produce good arguments in favor of their 
particula: views. While giving them credit for honesty, we 
most respectfully beg leave to differ with them in the conclu- 
sions. It has been clearly demonstrated that a high protective 
tariff is not safe, because it tends to produce monopolies and 
trusts. The tariff for revenue only would place a revenue duty 
on all the necessaries of life. This we ballewe quay faulty, as 
it throws too heavy a burden of taxation upon the poor of this 


country. 

In the discussion of this question let us divest ourselves of all 
prejudice, and adopt the system of on most in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and of a higher civilization. 

We believe that a system may be adopted that will be just and 
equitable, not grievous to any interest, but will be y borne 

all parties, and should and will receive the approbation of 
ht-minded people everywhere. I assume this proposition to 

be correct, that a government only has a right to tax her citi- 
zens so far as she gives them protection. If she gives the same 
on to all her citizens. then the tax should be levied alike 

on all, but if she gives greater protection to one class than 
another, then those receiving the greater protection should be 
the most heavily taxed. This we believe to bein harmony with 


equity and justice. 
A just government will deal y with all of her citizens. 
The laws of humanity would that if favors areto be shown 


they should be shown in favorof the weak, infavorofthe laborer 
rather than the capitalist. But I am not here to ask for special 


ae 4, Tam here to and exact jus- 
ce to all, 

When my Republican friends insist upon mys fora duty 
of from 50 to 1 


per cent on the goods worn by the r of our 
and that the rich stab imperttnaie-theaiogs « Antz 
of only io per cent, [answer no! When you tell me that the 

r is a duty of 20 cents a bushel on wheat, I 
tell you itis false, basely false. The farmer has tosell his wheat 
on the market of the world, butif he wishes to improve his seed 
by importation, he has the royal privilege of doing so by paying 
20 cents @ bushel duty on it. If the miller to import 
wheat, by a compensatory duty it is his privilege to get back 
all and even a greater duty than he has paid. 

an Seated 8 9 anmions. question in my mind whether the 
farmer under the enor 2 If he has 
it is only local and not But he is compelled to pay a 
high duty on nearly he and his family consume. 
You ask how this may be av: and justice be done to all. I 
will answer that all the actual necessaries of life should be ad- 
mitted free, because they are those things that in harmony with 
the laws of our being are n to our health and comfort. 

I would put a high duty on luxuries, and if such duty 
failed to raise sufficient revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, I would raise the rest by an income tax. 

It seems to me in the r understanding of this question, 
as history never fails to repeat itself, that it might be well for 
us to glance backward over the tariff legislation of this country, 
and see what it has been and what sffects have followed in its 
wake. If I were to make a statement in regard to the tariff leg- 
islation I would make the announcement, which is true in his- 
tory, that the tariff has not been the breeder of 
ies; that we have had tariff and low tariff, 
prosperous times under each, and we have 
each, and we have never had a c under either when the 


; 
: 
E 


was 8 money in to dothe legitimate business 
of the country upon. 
As is well known from the organization of our Government 


until 1811 the tariff duties were very low and times were hard. 
From 1811 to 1816 tariff duties were raised, and during that 
time we had the most money in circulation we had ever had, and 


we had good times. The from 1816to 1818, under a tariff 
of 24 cent agen ainyptonn 4 we had up to time) was the 
of a ve ous was a reduction 


ry . 

the tariff from that oFua t 1832, during which time the 

business interests of the country continued to improve. From 

that period up to 1860 the tariff was the great issue between the 

iow quneh.gaitenl parties. During that time we had three 
ics, two of which were under what was then thought to bea 

Ligh prstnctive tacit, ond-one under the lowest we bad had for 

From 


1 188040 1890 we lived oe naan roars Seek be- 
ing very much the highest tariff duties that had ever been levied 


by our country, and the failures were very much greatoy gy>;,, 
this time than at any previous time in our history. [f f,;),,..° 
and debts are to be considered as evidence of prosperity. ¢),, 

this period must be considered the most prosperous in ¢h\, },;.. 
tory of our people; but, if regarded as the opposite, then it map|. 
an era which it would be well for our political economic:... 
carefully study. 

There was a time from 1850 to 1860 when the wealth of , 
country increased over 100 per cent, being the most pros, 
period since the formation of our Government. This ).);, 
marks a particularly bright era in our history. Woe are ,, 
that “ en the righteous rule, the people rejoice.” Th»; ,,.. 
a period in our history when our rulers were not afraid ;, 
the means God had given them for the betterment of » 

The bowels of the earth had offered her treasure; oy, ; 
were wise enough to accept and be thankful for it. 

But in this age of the world we reject the means place) w);), 
our reach; we — mortgages tohappy homes, ragged urchin 
to well-dressed citizens. We must have the millionaire j; ; 
takes a thousand paupers to make one. We must tax the yp. 
earned increments of mankind to add to the wealth of the rich 
barons of our cities. 

We find ourselves to-day in very much the same condition ¢)) 

lish Parliament was in when it assembled in 1830 on the 4t) 
of February. Doubleday, in his Political Life of Sir Robert Poa) 
volume 2, uses the following language: 

The session of Parliament of the year 1830 was opened by commiss} 
the 4th of February. It found all interests in England suffering under ty, 
monetary difficulties which the attempt during the preceding year to carry 
the act of 1819intosomethinglikefull effect had necessarily created. A slow 
but continuous fall of prices of every commodity and a consequent want o 
confidence and growing stagnationin every branch of industry, whether a 
ricultural or mercantile, were the results of this attempt. The working 
classes, however, were the spon sufferers; and their complaints were av. 
cogsing’y the loudest as well as the best founded. 

The distress was felt here. In the manufacturing towns the wa: 
of orders uent upon the total want of confidence in the stability»; 

rices was causing numerous concerns to suspend operations and to dismiss 
ratives, whom they could no longer support. 

In the country the farmers, not able as merchants and manufacturers ar 
to discontinue their operations, were using every method to re the 
wages of their laborers to the lowest pittance capable of sustaining life, ani 
this endeavor on their part was giving rise to a struggle on the pari of ths 
laborers of the most deplorable and desperate description. 

Between employers and agp 9 nl ne ne Ne throughout the greater part o! 
the United iinploen—teolines of deadly irritation and hatred began toarise 
accom as such feelings are sure to be, with disaffection to the goy 
ernment, upon whom the blame of their existence is alwaysin part thrown 

In co uence of these feeli the tables of both houses of Parliament 
were s covered with petitions, signed by all classes, in almost every 
department of industry, depicting their distresses and beseeching the legis 
lature to devise and apply a remedy, and in the houses themselves dis: 
sions of the most serious nature immediately arose, in which the national 
suffering was unhesitatingly ascribed to the blundering and dishones! leg 
islation of former years and a retracement of steps fearlessly advoca 
In ae the agitation was equalin amount, though in origin partly‘ 

rent. 


In investigating the causes that have led to our present 
happy condition, I find that we have followed closely in the foot: 
steps of England, both in our tariff and financial! legislation 
that as they enacted laws that were calculated to destroy the 
ability to create wealth, those laws were followed by the enact 
ment of laws to absorb the wealth that the producer 
bled to create. For the last twenty-eight years we hive ¢ 
ally reduced the volume of money in proportion to the dev 
ment of our industries, but have continually maintainc: 
protective tariff which had a tendency to absor) the 
created by the different industries of our country, and there») 
verished the masses in the interest of the classes. 

e should carefully bear in mind that during this particular 
a of English history they were under a high protective 

,and were constantly seeking, by tariff legislation, to crea 
employment ‘for labor, while they had reduced the volume © 
money to such an extent that the wealthy classes were ent)" 
to absorb not only a great part of the wealth of the labors 
classes, but the accumulation of yearsof those who were in debt. 

These were years of absorption rather than creation 0: W' salth. 
These were years in English history in which the rich grea’) 
increased their wealth, while the great mass of the people Ww" 
impoverished to such an extent that it is said that one-seve2™ 
of the population were paupers. ee 

I assume this as a business proposition, one that is we!l es” 
lished by history, that as you seek to increase the price ©! 
products of labor, you must also increase the volume 0! 0! 
to meet the advance in price; and that if you fail to ¢° that 
you will defeat the purposes of such legislation and destroy “ 
prosperity of the industry you are seeking to foster. a 

The of high protection in England, which prev#!*" 
from 1820 to 1847, was one of the darkest periods for the — 
ing classes in the history of that great nation. Such wes 
distress among farmers and laborers, according to Doubleday, 
that gradually settled in price until the laborer rece! 
but 3s. ld. per week. . 0 

Is it the purpose of the high protectionists of this coun't) 
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is condition upon our people? You are imitating them 
—— legislation, also by financial legislation. You —— 
h protective tariff to advance the price of manufactured prod- 
ucts on the one hand; on the other hand, by the demonetization 
of silver and your general financial legislation, you have so 
reduced the prices of the products of the masses of the people, 
who are the great consumers, that you have destroyed — 
ability to purchase the products of our skilled laborers engage 
in manufacturing. It isa well-known fact that it is only by the 
co'peration among ae ee they have been enabled 
maintain the pre ing price of wages. ‘ 
» strikes and lopkeuts are Ne be deplored by all right-minded 
men, and yet we see men on the floor of this House, who profess 
to be friends of the laborer, vote for measures that they know 
will have the tendency to reduce the demand for labor, and 
thereby reduce the prices the laborer will receive when em- 
red. 
aw general cry has gone up all over the country by the Repub- 
licans that the cause of our present panic is the fear upon the 
rt of business men that our manufacturing industries are to be 
Seatroped by tariff tegislation. Itis said that the cry of thief is 
y the thief himself. You who are responsible for 
the legislation we have had during the last twenty years stand 
indicted to-day before God and honest men for the condition that 
exists at this time, and which will continue to exist until the 
people place in power men whoare broad enough, pure enough, 


first raised 


patriotic and honest enough to enact laws in the interest of our 
whole people, and cease class tion. 
We are told that our bankers fail, thatour merchants fail, that 


our manufacturers fail, and all for the wantof confidence. Con- 
fidence in whom? Confidence in what? Did not the banker fail 
because he had not the ability tomeet his obligations? Was not 
the failure of the merchant, the manufacturer, and stock gambler 
due to the same cause? Was not the whole trouble caused by 
too much credit and too little money? 

An expansion of thirteen billions of indebtedness frora 1880 to 
1890, without a corresponding increase of the wealth and money 
of the country, is, in my judgment, the cause of our present con- 
dition. 

That our situation has been constantly growing worse under 
the McKinley tariff, no one I think can for a moment doubt who 
will carefully study the causes which have led to our present 
condition. in place of giving relief it has had the opposite 
effect. By legislation we have destroyed theability of the great 
mass of our people to purchase the product of manufactured in- 
dustries, Butitis not so much by tariff legislation as by our 
financial legislation that we find ourselves on the verge of na- 
Sonne 7 ates Benjamin Butterworth, of Ohio, has truth- 

ully said; ; 


The manufacturers and the trus t the protection and the profits of the 
tariff; the farmer gets the husks and the humbug. 


ley bill was before Congress for consideration: 


Mr. President, there has been no fact produced of kind or descriptio 
whatever. no attempt made to j this a inurocmpot autine. 1 
who say that 


have read the soca: here of ra ble’ gentlemen, 
the citiniey reduced tly by this 
arein present law. - 
, a8 on 


some of these duties imposed 

hill, are 300 per cent greater than they ese manu 

——— = have been lauded as generous, 

as y exp 

Asl said’ before, I be 

Want more. They are as 

their behalf, which, it has been 
They want something, the 

other le have. Nothing 


posed is either wise or just, and yet every table in broad land. 
and proud, is to be taxed additionally to any burden that it has Giectotens 


Sih ene Sanat they Se eld Su Sesser ceareenaame™ om 

This fact is clearly stated by Senator Plumb, tha: manu- 
facturer is the ona aia is aneaee the tart an en 
enact tariff laws in the interest of the or the masses? 
Thisis a question that we must answer by our voteson Thursday. 

Believ that class legislation is inimical to the best interests 
of the people, my convic uo see as to what my duty is. 


We find under the McKinley bill, are correct, tha 
there will be a deficit in the Treasur of not less than seventy 


to eighty million dollars, which must be meteither b 

in tariff duties or an income tax, or both. I believe ‘aeatee 

of the statement credited to Roscoe Conklin , that there has 

not been an act of legislation in the interest of the pe 
years. true, as Talmage says, that the mo- 

ae . “ Republicans’ in one pocket and the Demo- 


Could the free American have been 
Representatives on the 25th * nen ot 


— 
of August and seen, as I saw, the 


great | y place the golden calf u th 
— and that his subjects bow down end wor. 
P, and could they have seen, as Isaw, one hundred and thir- 
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teen Republicans and over one hundred Democrats bow in obe- 
dience to his mandate and do his bidding, they would say, in the 
language of the poet, that— 


The time has passed for idle rest: 
Columbia, from your slumber rise 
Replace the shield upon your breast, 


And cast the veil from off your eyes, 
And view your torn and stricken fold— 

By prowling wolves made desolate— 
Your honor sold for alien gold 

By traitors in your halls of state 


{[Applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. LEWIS SPERRY, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, te provid: 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SPERRY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my mind there is an intimate connection be- 
tween a tariff bill and a revenue. I know of no constitutional 
authority for imposing a tax except for the purpose of maintaining 
the Government. In a tariff bill, however, it has long been the 
policy of the Government to so arrange taxes that as much inci 
dental protection should be given to domestic industries as tho 
needs of the Government would permit. 

From the beginning of the Gevernment to the present time, or, 
at least, up to 1890, when the so-called McKinley bill was passed, it 
has never been disputed that when the Government lays and co!- 
leets its taxes for the purposes of revenue they should be so laid as 
te give as great protection to domestic industries as possible 
Changes have been made from time to time in the tariff; but the) 
have always been in view of the situation of the Treasury. Rates 
have been moved up when the Treasury wanted money, and they 
oe moved down when the Treasury had more money than it 
needed. 

Up te the commencement of the war the percentages derive! 
from customs were sometimes as high as 95 per cent, and seldom or 
never below 80 per cent of the total receipts of the Government. 
The emergencies of the war made it necessary to exploit new fields 


| for revenue; and a system of internal taxation was inaugurated 


| which brought in at times something like 50 per cent of the required 


Senator Plumb used the following language when the McKin- | 


revenues. ter the war, when the accumulations were more than 
was needed for the expenses of the Government, one President after 
another—every one from Grant to the first Cleveland Administra- 
tion, and Cleveland himself—recommended a reduction of revenue 
whenever there was accumulated a surplus beyond the reasonable 
expenses of the Government; and the first reductions made were 
made in the internal-revenue schedules, in order not to interfere 
with the established doctrine of the American Government that 
we should have as much incidental protection as the Treasury 
requirements would permit. Thus the first reductions made were 
upon internal taxes, not customs. 

And I apprehend that another reason for the change in this direc- 
tion was because of the disturbing influences brought into operation 
whenever the Government attempts to interfere with the tariff to 
any considerable extent. There are few temporary misfortunes 
which are greater than a general revision of the tariff; and we are 
passing through such a misfortune now. 

Mr. Cleveland, coming to the Presidency in 1884 for his first term 
of service, issued his so-called “ free-trade” message, in which he 
called the attention of the country to the fact that under the then 
arranged eustoms duties and internal taxes we were accumulating 
a surplus in the which was inconvenient and unjust to the 

ple asindicating a greater degree of taxation than was necessary, 
inducing extravagant appropriations, with no way, except by the 
purchase of bonds at high premiums, in which the money could be 
returned to the channels of trade. Therefore he recommended a 
reduction of the tariff duties to meet the then condition of the 
Treasury. 

His famous statement that it was a condition which confronted 
us, not a theory, meant that the condition was an overflowing sur- 
plus in the Treasury, and that no theories of free trade or protection 
should be allowed to interfere with a rearrangement of the tariff 
upon a downward scale so as not to accumulate the surplus which 
was then so embarrassing. Following the recommendation in that 
message came the Mills bill of 1888, which to my judgment was a 
conservative bill. It ought to have been passed ; and I say so from 
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the standpoint of a protection Democrat and of one who has at heart 
the interests of the industriesof New England. It wasa protective 
measure, It reduced certain schedules of the tariff. It gave us in 
a large measure free raw material. In that bill those materials 
which manufacturers needed to work into the finished product and 
which themselves carried but a low degree of labor, were for the 
most part put upon the free list. And that bill saved tothe interests 
of the country all the incidental protection which was possible to 
be saved under the then requirements of the Treasury. 

But the Democratic party encountered the cry of the opposition 
that the message was a “free-trade” message, that our President 
was a “free-trade” President, and that the Mills bill was a “ free- 
trade” bill. Through tke fear created by that declaration and b 
means of the promise that if they were allowed to revise the tari 
it would be revised, not upon free-trade lines, but upon protection 
lines, and that in the revision the laborer would get more for his hire 
and the manufacturer would get a better return for his investment, 
the second Cleveland campaign went down in defeat, I am sorry to 
say, for the Democratic party. 

6 Republicans came into full control of the Government in its 
legislative and executive branches; and they introduced to the 
American poe what has seemed to me to be a new theory upon 
the subject of the tariff; and that was that we might constitution- 
ally have a. for protection’s sake. If I mistake not, the 
McKinley bill was arranged first with a view to protection, and 
secondly with a view to revenue, which, to my mind, reverses the 
a. which ought ever to prevail in the preparation of a 
tariff bill. Following the lines of the theory of protection for pro- 
tection’s sake the Republicans in Congress put sugar upon the free 
list, gave a bounty upon domestic sugar; granted rebates on tin 
which has cost the Government a good many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars; they moved up the rate upon other articles with the 
view of making them restrictive, if not in some cases prohibitory, 
the object being to give increased protection, regardless almost of 
the needs of the Treasury. 

The surplue of $100,000,000, which the recent Harrison Administra- 
tion had at the expiration of Cleveland’s first term of service, was not 
only accounted for by a reduction of revenue under the McKinley bill, 
but it was otherwise accounted for in affirmative legislation, which 
has increased the ordinary disbursements of the Treasury from 
$261,000,000 in 1890 to $356,000,000 in 1893—an increase of upwards 
of $94,000,000, in what I may describe to be the fixed charges of the 
Government. Ifthe Republican roe had simply passed theaffirma- 
tive legislation, fixing additional liabilities upon the Government, 
and had not disturbed the tariff at all, my judgment is that the 
tariff of 1883 would scarcely have produced from year to year a 
sufficient revenue with which to meet the increased expense. 

But they went still further and reduced the receipts obtainable 
from customs in next year by something like $50,000,000. So 
that the result has been that we are now facing a deficit, a most 
embarrassing deficit. The Treasury has to-day something like 
$70,000,000 of the gold reserve only, and that $70,000,000 is sup- 
posed to support 000,000 of greenbacks, $585,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment debt, and maintain the parity upon the $600,000,000 of sil- 
ver, worth intrinsically about cents on the dollar 3 and this 
entrenchment upon the gold reserve has been made necessary by 
the fact that Congress and the last Congress utterly failed to 
take a step whatever to relieve the Treasury of its great embar- 
rassment. 

In addition to the liabilities in the Treasury I may mention an- 
other, and that is that there are now outstanding $25,000,000 of 
Government bonds which have been due for something like two 

ears or more, which have been extended at 2 per cent, payable at 

e option of the Government, and are now quoted in the market at 
95 cents on the dollar—Government bonds of the United States, Mr. 
Chairman, quoted in the market at 95 cents on the dollar, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency refuses to accept them as the basis of 
a nope circulation except at that discount made obligatory upon 
the holders because the of the United States has not got 
that pal ,000,000 with which to take up those past-due bonds. 

The sin -fund requirement has also been in default for two 
years, and on the 30th day of next June will be in default to the 
extent of $101,302,369.08,. This is ‘‘a condition that confronts us,” 
Mr. Chairman, as emphatically a condition as when in 1887 Grover 
Cleveland called the attention of the country to this condition, and 
warned us that no theories ought to stand in the way of an imme- 
diate remedy in reducing the lus. But the condition that con- 
fronts us is the ors of what it was then, and it may be well 
said that no theories ought to confront us to-day. This House 
ought not to discuss theories of free trade or protection until they 
first set themselves to work to provide the Treasury with the nec- 
essary fund to pay its bills from day to day. 

Mr. Chairman, what seems to me to be a P licy pee strange, 
and out of all keeping with the former s icy of the Democratic 
party or any other Fa is the action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House. That committee is c under the 
Constitution, and under the rules of this House, with originating 

tion in order to provide funds for the Treasury. The Ways 
Means Committee of this House, pursaing a theory of free " 
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I venture to say, or some other theory, I know not what, b 
out from its mind any idea of revenue as thoroughly as the make 
of the McKinley bill did, regardless of revenue, regardless of ‘the 
condition which confronts the Treasury, presents to this eae : 
bill which carries upon its face, estimated upon the imports of 1s t 
year, which were large, a deficit of $76,000,000 nearly, in additio; om 
a certain deficit of $76,000,000 which will have accrued by the 30th 
day of next June. > 

t is a condition that confronts us. It is a condition which oy ht 
to be met without regard to theory. The condition is one to whi h 
this House ought to give its immediate attention. The Secret ary of 
the Treasury is to-day beseeching Congress to grant him permission 
to issue bonds to run the Government in debt in a time of profi yund 
peace, 

I can not understand, I say, the policy or the politics of syne 
action. A customs bill a toproduce saetoms: a tariff bill ought 
to produce a revenue, and particularly in view of the declaration 
of = Chicago platform that we should have a tariff for revenue 
only. 

Tam no friend of the present tariff law (the McKinley bill, so- 
called), £m no friend of its bounties, nor in all respects of its 
free list, but one thing may be said of the McKinley bill which can 
not be said of this one—it produces a revenue, A bill which inde. 
pendent of the present emergencies of the Government will produce 
revenue, certainly has something to re,»ommend it. : 

I do not believe that the Democratic party can go safely to tho 
country and tell the country that they have redeemed their election 
pledges at the expense of $75,000,000 a year, and that the U.S. Wov- 
ernment has been put under obligations to that amount, run in debt 
$75,000,000 a year at least, in order to enable the Democratic party 
to redeem its election pledges. I believe in tariff reform, but I would 
arrange pote ar bill in such a way as to produce as far as )os- 
sible the needed funds for the Treasury without running into det: 
and if a decent arrangement of the present tariff would not perform 
that figs service, I would increase the internal taxes in some way: 
but for my part I should hesitate to go before the country and say 
that my party had redeemed its election pledges at the expense of 
@ continual increase in the national debt. 

But I have another suggestion to make to this bill, and that 1s as 
to the motive upon which I suspect it was formulated. In my 
judgment the bill has been so drawn as to produce a deficit of large 

roportions for the purpose of making an income tax a necessity, 
Tae not believe that I can be mistaken in that assertion, and J can 
not put out of my mind the free-trade element which to some extent 
controls the Democratic side of this House; and my belief and fear 
is that if the free-trade element of the Democratic party shonld 
have it in their power they would substitute an income tax and 
abolish the custom-houses entirely. If that be the policy of the 
party now in control of public affairs, I have only to say that it is 
an abandonment of all previous policy of the country, whether 
under Democratic, Republican, or what-not administration. 

The very report of this committee indicates it: 

Tho bill, on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious labor 
is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American people. It 
no more professes to be poages of all protection than to be free of all error in its 
complex and manifold de \. 

I infer from that language, Mr. Chairman, that a perfect bill, 
which, in the judgment of that committee, would be a complete re- 
sponse to the mandate of the American people, would be a free-trade 
bill absolutely, or, in otuer words, would be a bill simply abolish- 
ing all tariffs acer Op ee gathering no customs whatever. If that 
be the judgmeut of thi 


ut casting 


is committee as to what is the mandate of the 
American people in the last election, I will remind this House that 
if the issue ever comes before the American people, as if may come 
before them in the next election and in the next Presidential elec- 
tion, the clean-cut issue as to incidental protection or free trade, the 
mandate of the American people will not be in favor of free trade. 
It never yet has been and it will not be, at least in the immediate 
future. ere is another point to which I would like to call atten- 
tion, and that is the feeling that exists in the agricultural States to 
the effect that they are the ones who pay the tariff tax and that the 
industrial and manufacturing States get the bene(it of the t riff, 
while they get none. 

The argument proceeds upon the statement, first, that the con 
sumer pays the tax, which may be true. The second statement 1s 
that there are more farmers in the country than artisans, which is 
also true; but it does not follow from that that the agricultural pat 
of the country pays more taxes or consumes more from 4 custoll- 
house standpoint than the industrial States, and such is not the 
fact. 

A merchant ora manufacturer or a man who lives upon his ncon’, 
aman with $4,000 a year income, consumes more from 4 customs 
standpoint than ten farmers, for instance, with annual incomes? 
$400 a year each. Take the farmers of the West. They supply 
their tables, excepting, perhaps, tea, coffee, and sugar, with the 
own products. 

The States of the West are largely agricultural, yet some of them 
arepartly manufacturing. They manufacture wagons, agricultart 

ery, and implements. They manufacture papel, textile 
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i at extent, household furniture, stoves, and a multi- 
ode oferta es, which are manufactured in the West, and sup oe 
to the agricultural States of the West cheaper than they cou Ss m 
ated 2 from the East, snd cheaper than the could be supp ~ 
from abroad even under absolute free trade. ake the few we . 
ing articles which the Western farmer consumes, _ = w = 
in consumption he pays the tax, and it is almost 7 : —_— = 
And whatis true of the agricultural States of the Westis s 
more iarked in the agricultural States of the South. — ee 

Now the South is composed of a population one-third of w - 
is colored. The colored a are not consumers. The oo 
of the South is colored labor. The colored man with his little cabin 
in which his family lives consumes nothing from a customs stand- 
There isnothing in the cabin. There is no household fur- 
niture. He has no desires, he has no wants. He consumes sweet 

otatoes and hominy and bacon. He does not need much. That 
imits his consumption. Compare the consumption of the laborer 
of the South, of that class, with the consumption of the well-paid 
mechanics of the industrial States. Whatdotheyconsume? They 
live in good houses. They consume lumber in the construction of 
their houses. The houses are well furnished. They are well clad, 
they are well shod, ores well fed. They consume the agricul- 
tural products of the est and the imported products from for- 
eign countries. They pay the tax, if consumers, and as consumers 
have to pay the tax; if they consume much they pay more tax, and 
if they consume but little they pay but little tax. 

Look into the country store, in the South, for instance; and I speak 
of the South because it is distinctively agricultural, because I 
apprehend in that part of the country there is a distinctively free- 
trade sentiment existing, and it exists upon the theory, which I 
believe to be false, that the tariff is against their prosperity and in 
favor of the prosperity of the industrial States. Now, look into 
the country store of the South, and observe the limited quantity of 
articles which pass into consumption in those communities, and 
compare one of those stores with the stores in the villages or the 
cities of the North, the variety and the quantity of the goods. 
Where you have a demand you have a supply; and if there is no 
demand in the country store in the South it indicates that there is 
no consumption. 

Mr, TALBERT of South Carolina. 
is the trouble. 

Mr. SPERRY. Precisely. There is no money there; and because 
there is no money there you can not buy anything to consume; and 
if you do not consume anything you do not pay any tariff taxes. 

ir, TALBERT of South Carolina. The tariff bears upon them in 
that it reduces the price they receive for their products, so that 
they donot get anything. 

Mr, SPERRY. On cotton, for instance? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. On cotton and everything 


else. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Battery in the chair), If the gentleman 
from South Carolina desires to interrupt the gentleman to ask a 
quetion he must first address the chair. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The gentleman does not mind 
me interrupting him. 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman is entirely at liberty; I do not 
object to interruptions. 

he tariff does not affect the price of your cotton the minutest 
fraction ofa cent. I would say to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that the JB ay of cotton is fixed in Liverpool. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. So it is. 

Mr. SPERRY. And your money here, whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent, whatever it may be, has no effect whatever upon the 

rice of cotton in Liverpool; but the price of cotton in Liverpool 

xes the price of the cotton in South Carolina; and the tariffs, I do 

not care what they are, have no more effect upon commodities raised 

. = — and exported than they have upon the rising and falling 
e tide. 

Now,an idea prevails in many agricultural States in the West and 
the South that mr pay the taxes and that the industrial States 
get el wr of i, _ is no greater mistake ble. 

r. : e gentleman says he does no i 
about being interru ted. r wae 
= pp Ao not. 

r. 4 o not want that idea attributed to the West. 
“on a reeregh You would not object to it being attributed to 

Mr. MARSH. I am not looking after Kansas just now. 

Mr. SPERRY. But the subject of consum tion is of more impor- 
tance to the consumer than taxes. I have spoken about consumption 
only to ascertain who pays the custom taxes. Now, I will say to 
the gentleman from South Carolina that for every dollar of customs 
which the United States gathers out of the State of South Carolina 
Staten —— pays back a dollar and a quarter in the expenses 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That does not make any dif- 
Mr. SPERRY. The custom-house officers in the State of South 


point. 


There is nomoney there; that 
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Carolina receive $1.25 from the Government for every dollar of cus- 
toms duty that is collected there, and certainly you do not pay the 
custom taxes. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then the custom-houses ought 
to be abolished, if they cost more than they collect. 

Mr. SPERRY. They ought to be abolished from a free-trade 
stand-point. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is true that they ought to 
be abolished if they cost more than they collect. 

Mr. SPERRY. I only used this illustration of South Carolina to 
show that they do not consume anything and do not pay any taxes, 
and it is due to the fact that the population of South Carolina is 60 
per cent colored people, who are nonconsumers. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Do not those peoplo eat 
thing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina, if he 
desires to interrupt the gentleman, must rise. This must not 
degenerate into a dialogue. 

Mr. SPERRY. They are not consumers from a customs stand- 
point. There is no tax that I have heard of yet upon sweet pota- 
toes, hogs, and hominy, and they satisfy the laborer of the South 


any- 


with all he wants. He uses no lumber in his cabin and has got 
scarcely any furniture in it. He does not consume manufactures, 
and he does not consume anything. Therefore, it is in a State hav- 
ing 60 per cent colored population, I find from customs return that 


it costs $1.25 to collect a dollar. 

Now, itmay be true that the argument would not hold good as in 
relation to the several States, because there are various ports of entry 
in the State of South Carolina, in which goods might be landed which 
might go into the State of North Carolina or elsewhere for consump- 
tion. But the Stateof South Carolina has ports and harbors and a 
large export trade, and there is no reason why it should not have 
imports. There is no reason why they should not import if they 
could consume. If their population was white I suppose they 
would consume and they would import. Extending the argument 
to its geographical limits, to the Eastern, to the Middle, aud the 
Southern States, and you can get an approximately correct esti- 
mate as to who it is that pays the taxes on the theory of the con- 
sumer paying them. 

Now, a good many goods might be entered at the port of New 
York as the port of entry and the goods go through to Chicago as 
the port of delivery. They are delivered there for consumption in 
Chicago, and the radius within which those goods will be consumed 
is comparatively limited. St. Louis, in the customs district of New 
Orleans, receives its goods in bond from New Orleans custom-house 
as the port of entry for St. Louis, and they are sent to St. Louis as 
the port of delivery and are consumed within a short radius, com- 
paratively, of St. Louis. 

Therefore, I say that if we take the geographical divisions of the 
country, we may ascertain with great accuracy who it is that pays 
the tax, and I have been to the trouble of ascertaining it from the 
records of the Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Before the gentleman leaves the branch 
of the discussion with which he has been dealing I would like to 
ask him a question. I came into the hall just as he was making the 
statement that the price of the cotton exported from the South is 
not affected by the tariff laws. Did I understand the gentleman to 
make that statement? 


Mr. SPERRY. I think perhaps you did. 
Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Is there no qualification to that state- 
ment? 


Mr. SPERRY. None whatever. Would you like to qualify it? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I happened to be present in the Ways 
and Means Committee room when a number of gentlemen from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., were having a hearing, and they insisted that the 
tariff should be maintained on coal, because if it were taken off the 

tnglish vessels would carry coal for ballast when they come to our 
Southern ports for cargoes of cotton, and would thus be enabled to 
bring in coal cheaper than it could be mined in the neighborhood of 
Birmingham; but that, with the tariff on coal, they werenot able to 
bring it in, and therefore carried sand for ballast. Thus it would 
appear that the vessels carrying cotton from our ports charge the 
cotton-raiser the price of carrying sand on the voyage this way as 
well as the price of carrying cotton back; making a double tax 
upon the cotton-raiser for the delivery of his cotton at London or 
Liverpool. Now,if we had free coal, would not that relieve the 
cotton-raiser of a part of the charge for transportation, and thus 
leave him a further margin of profit on his cotton? 

Mr. SPERRY. Not the slightest. There is no way known to 
trade or to man by which an English vessel bringing a load of sand 
from Europe can charge that service to the cotton-raiser of the 
South. It is generally known—I supposed it was known to every- 
body—that goods come in ballast into New York and other ports 
for nothing and the vessel-owners are glad to get them. For 
instance, pig iron is often brought in ballast into New York with- 
out any freight charge whatever, because it is easy to handle and 
makes an excellent ballast; and the gentleman’s suggestion is too 
far-fetched for a moment’s consideration. He ought to know that 
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the te 


ic communication between Liverpool and New York 
notices the “ of cotton almost every hour, I might say every 
1 


minute, in the day, and that between New York and the Southern 
States there is a like telegraphic communication, and that the quo 
tations cy from day to day and almost from hour te hour. 
Now, does the gentleman from Indiana imagine that those tele- 
graphic communivations and market quotations from Liverpool 
which fix the price of cotton, take into account the ship-loads of 
sand that may be brought by vessels carrying cotton? [Laughter 
and applause. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Does the gentleman desire an answer? 

Mr. SPERRY. If it does not consume too much of my time. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, I do not desire to oceupy the time of 
the gentleman, but he is in error. The price of cotton in Liverpool 
remains precisely as it is fixed by the dealings at the time, but when 
the men who control these varia’ Baer vessels go out into the world 
to seek for cotton they will go where they can get it to carry at the 
most profit to them, and if we close our ports te the incoming of the 
products which they can bring us from abroad they will go to India 
pe their cotton, and the cotton-raiser of the fiouth will have to 

some other way to ship his cotton to Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPERRY. My friend from Indianais a great discoverer since 
he has discovered and tries to impress upon this House the idea that 
for a sone <t seeee a 
get paid for carrying a shipload of sand to 
South Carolina, [Laughter and ap eee That is an entirely 
new element in cotton quotations ont market prices; I never heard 
of it before. [Laughter and 


applanse.] It is an element that has 
never been considered on the exchanges of the world. 


Freights are 


= like any other commodity, and they vary from day to day; 
mean ocean for cotten, which is carried largely by 
tramp” steamers. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of ascertaining who it is that 
pays the tax a the theory of ny ne ge and a I have told 
you that, I will tell you also who it is t gets the benefit of the 
be eng = I want to —— -~ Oe aoe t forward 
here by gentlemen from South an West, that they are pay- 
ing tribute to the East. They are not. 

ftiere the hammer fell.] 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the re sa from Connecticut be extended, as I occupied so 
much of his ee interrupting him. 

The CHAIRM (Mr. Bamxy). The jeman from Indiana 

r, Cooper) asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 

sass thet Wr eed ditieniings the pasgramme of the evening 

suggests t e me © evening 
should he be peed ty go on tadetiattalse ' 

Mr. SPERRY. I would like to have five minutes, perhaps not 
more three. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana, as the Chair 
understantis, asks that the gentleman from Connecticut be permitted 
to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, now let us ascertain who it is that 

pays the tax en consumption—the customs tax, and who it is that 

the benefit of it, from a geographical standpoint or an agricul- 
tural t, or an industrial standpoint—any s t you 
choose to take. I take the two great items with which ‘Treas- 
ury has to deal; one isthe item ef customs dues—about $200,000,000 
& year—$203,000,000 last year; the other item is amount- 
ing last year I think to $156,000,000. Those are the two large items. 
i have heard cone upon the floor of this House that pensions 
are so large it be a good idea to inaugurate an income tax and 
let those who favor pensions have the income tax as high as they 
want for the purpose of paying pensions, so that this expendituie 
may not come out of one else. 

In the year 1893 the States paid into the Treasury as net 
customs, over and above the cost of collection, upwards of $17,000,000 
of tariff taxes; and they drew out of the Federal in pen- 
sions $15,000,000. The raann chet in customs tariff taxes 
(*‘ the consumer pays the tax”) ¢ ,000; and they drew ont in 
Prasions $36,000,000. ‘The Southern States, which are sodistinctively 


not consume they can not be oe So mee tan 
the consumers who pay these taxes—the thern States paid into 
the Seer ceil Con an ae ee 
ener os around thecoast, incl e Gulf, with har- 


— excellent export trad fiy in your principal prod- 
uc . 
The Sowthern Staice paid last year int the Federal Treasury 
$3,600,000 net, and they drew out in $17,000,000. Does the 
ee ee eee arene South Carolina [address- 
Mr. TALBERT], does it a iggy tg his ? 1 
give the figures for South Caro That with 60 per 
cent nonconsuming lation, paid into the in 
customs end deow cater the all of it and $376 be- 
sides, Why should the State of South Carolina want free trade 


under those circumstances f 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Where do you get your figuro 3? 
Mr. SPERRY. From the report of the Register of the Tre,en>. 
They are available to the gentleman if he wi 
Mr. RICHARDSON of 


E of the Treasury, 
inquire for them, ~ 
ennessee, Will the gentleman alloy 


a question? = 

Mr. SPERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that he is taking all the tariff taxes paid by the people of tho 
South — what they consume, or simply what is returned upon 
articles d through Southern ports? 


Mr. SPERRY. I stated that under the system of bonded waro. 
houses and bonded transportation to inland ports of delivery vou 
get, when you take geographical divisions in this way, almost ap 
exact return of the actual consumption in the particular y\ inity 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman undertake 
to say thatthe South does not get a large majority of its imported 
goods through Northern ports—New York, for instance? 

Mr. SPERRY. They may get something in that way, but there 
are the bonded warehouses all through the South, and an y con- 
siderable amount of goods coming in goes into the bonded ware- 
houses and the merchant pays his customs duties at the warehouse 
nearest to his of business. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is alto- 
gether mistaken in supposing that our merchants in Tennessee got 
any imported goods through Southern ports; they buy all their im- 
— oods from Northern cities—New York, for instance, and 

‘hi phia. There is scarcely a merchant in Tennessee who gets 
through a Southern port any imported goods; very few of them in. 
port any goods on their own account. 

Mr. SPERRY. The State of Tennessee has bonded warehouses, 
inland ports of delivery of its own, and it paid into the Treasury 
of the Government last year $83,000, which was about four times as 
much as the State of South Carolina paid. The colored population 
in Tennessee is not as great as in South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I only wanted to get at the facts 
of the case. The goods received in our State at the bonded ware. 
houses or the ports of delivery which the gentleman speaks of, in- 
clude only gvods imported by Tennessee merchants through those 
warehouses or ports of delivery. But the large wholesale and retail] 
trade which comprises purchases made in New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere, would not be included in those returns. 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman can explain the figures as hie likes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They explain themselves. 

Mr. SPERRY. Youmayspeculate on them as much as you please; 
you can not alter the facts. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to say— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. SPERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is a common saying that 
‘figures do not lie;” but, Mr. Chairman, they are very deceptive. 
While figures do not lie, liars do sometimes figure considerably 
And I want to say thai the gentleman from Connecticut knows and 


every body knows that the colored man or the white man in South 
Carolina, when he goes to one of those stores of which the gentle 
man has been speaking, and buys a dollar’s worth of goods, pays 


50 or 75 cents of that dollar to the protected manufacturer—the 
“robber baron,” and in that way this tariff bears heavily on the 
poor people—colored as well as white, and nobody knows it better 
than the gentleman from Connecticat. This protection system is 
nothing but a snare, a fraud, and a delusion, and the gentleman 
knows it. It reminds me of an anecdote I want to tell you of 
Mr. SPERKY. Mr. Chairman, i think I must decline to yield 


further. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolima (continuing). An anecdote 
that happened down in a rich valley in Mississippi some time ago. 
There was a darky frolic down there one hot summer night, and 
from time to time as the frolic pro: negroes would go out into 
the yard and dip water from a well with a long-handled gourd; 
because, you know, down in that country sometimes the water 
comes near to the surface. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, I must refuse to yield to the gen- 


for a speech. A 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (continuing). There ws 4 
little curb around the top of the well, a sort of a protection; but it 
was re by some of the mischievous younger ones to have 4 
little fun, and stood at the corner of the house to watch, ani ins 
few minutes one of these big burly dancers came out to get 4 drink, 
and the first thing he knew (who had gone out thero to get a drink 
of water), making for the curbing, not noticing that it had — 
removed, my and when they managed to drag him out, ¥ it 
his mouth with water, he wanted to know “ who done bin 
dar and moved that well.” [ hter.} And so it oe 
high protective tariff. You it from them, but they are 
more ted than the man that fell into the well. Your figar 
are deceptive, and I don’t believe that they are true. You prete? 
to believe in reform ,but you are a wolf in sheep's clothing and yo" 
don’t mean a word that you say. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Barxy). The time of the gentleman from 
Connecticut has expired. 








Mr. TALBERT of —— Grasine- I have . 
pose to stan ere an ear my pe ; 
Southers man, and I stand here ready to repel any os or 
any injustice heaped upon the glorious little State of ——, _. 
lina. [Applause and laughter. ] Iam proud of the name 0 


olina will be 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Car l 
in order. The time of the gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 
Oe RAN ES. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut be permitted to proceed for five minutes longer. 

T bjection. ’ 

Mn SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to continue for 
any considerable length of time, but I will say to m friend from 
South Carolina that no offense whatever was intended. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, That is all right. 

Mr. SPERRY. ‘The gentleman is not to blame for the fact that 
he was born in South Carolina, and that 60 cent of his neigh- 
bors are colored people and nonconsumers. hat isa fact that even 

i deny. 
MT TALBERT of South Carolina. If you had to feed them you 
would think that they were consumers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPERRY. They are not consumers from a revenue stand- 


Porhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut must not be 
i ithout his consent. 

a 1 ALBERT, of South Carolina. I will ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut not to interrupt me if he does not want me to inter- 


"4 he CHATRMAN, Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Whenever he does I will in- 
terrupt him either one way or the other. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes there will be order on the 


floor. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, the figures I have quoted are 
official, and if the gentleman from South Carolina has any doubt of 
their accuracy I will produce them for his instruction, if he admits 
that he needs any, or if he has not passed beyond hepe of instruc- 
tion, I can produce official records, and they are as I have read 
them precisely. The gentleman can explain them in any way he 
sees fit, I don’t care how. But to my mind it only affirms what I 
have always believed that a State like South Carolina, for instance, 
which the gentleman so gallantly defends, consisting largely of a 
poor population—it only confirms a casual observation that they 
are not consumers from a customs standpoint. 

They may spend a dollar, possibly, in the country stores, as the 
—— suggests, but they do not buy anything that the tariff 

any effect upon, I reckon. I never saw anything in a country 
store was affected by the tariff, as I remember. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Ido not reckon you have seen 
many country stores. 

Mr. SPERRY. I am referring to articles of consumption which 

‘© to increase the eustoms revenue of the Government. That is 

e point I was making. If the people in the Middle and Eastern 
States are wealthy, if those are the ones you are expecting to 
catch with an income tax, you catch them because they are rich; 
and if they are rich they are able to consume, and they do consume, 
and if they consume they pay the tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The of aman has expired. 

Mr. SPERRY. I would like to a few more figures, and that 
will be all, unless the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] 
interrupts me again, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection t i 
slowed continue. bj m the gentleman will be 
i Y. The total customs ipts from the Western 
States amounted to $14,000,000 last year, the pension payments 
to the Western States were $83,000,000. There is a long list here 


which I will print in the Recorp. Any particular State 
I will give owen, - — 
Mr, SPERRY. Tiline Minois 
\ ; inois pays $8, 000 in customs. i 
tich State, It receives $11,0 ‘000 in pensions, "The Pacific States 
ee eens meaely C000 ae and receive in pensions about 


Mr. HUNTER. I would like 
before he takes his seat. 


The C [magma from Connecticut yield 


to — oe (Mr. ura ? 
. . e permission of the Chair. 
nant ete that the Beate Wctienaoeee ee 
e » 
Son set cole 0b bor a certain amount in cus- 
‘ate. SPERRY, ilamen's pardon 
r. pall ‘ 
aia wes cimamakiee the gen 8 . The gentleman 
HUNTER. I would liketohave the gentleman state it again. 
a SPERRY. I have already stated that probably if you eald 
oa State, the argument might not hold 


‘true. 
and not be entirely correct, but if you take a division of 


to ask the gentleman a question | 
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iil 


stood here just as long | country like the Western States and the Middle States and the 
le abused. 1 am a | Southern States, it becomes almost absolutely correct in my judg- 


ment. For instance, the city of Chicago has a circle of trade, and 
the goods which the Chicago merchant imports, ordinarily I mis- 
trust through the New York custom-house, he pays his dues upon 
in Chicago. The Chicago merchants have a circle of trade, and 
within that radius these goods are consumed. They may go up into 
Wisconsin, they may go into Michigan, they may go down in the 
direction of St. Louis, or beyond St. Louis. ‘They may go into half 
a dozen States, Ohio and Indiana among them, but within those 
limits—and they are limits—it becomes, in my judgment, very accu- 
rate as showing the sections of country that pay the tax; and under 
the pension schedule this table is absolutely accurate as to the 
States that get the pensions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman insist that 
New York State consumes and pays the taxes on all the imported 
goods brought into New York City ? 

Mr. SPERRY. I have not said any such thing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is the burden of your 
argument. 

Mr. SPERRY. I have not said any such thing, and I will suggest 
to the gentleman now that in my own city of Hartford, Conn., 
within 125 miles of New York, goods come to our merchants in 
Hartford through the New York custom-house as the port of entry, 
and the duties on these goods are paid in the city of Hartford as 
the inland port of delivery. 


EXTENDED REMARKS. 


_ The pending bill is a departure from all previous tariff legislation 
in one respect. In the face of a large deficit in the Treasury and 
increased expenditures, which may continue for a considerable 
number of years, it reduces the rate of taxes in a way to reduce the 
amount to be reasonably expected to be received under the provi- 
sions of the bill, as compared with existing law, by upwards of 

75,000,000. It is a fact worthy of notice that heretofore, whenever 
the Government has needed additional resources, it has increased 
tariff rates, and whenever a surplus has accrued tariff rates have 
been reduced. 

The first exception to this general rule in a hundred years of 
tariff legislation is illustrated by the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress in the passage of the McKinley bill, so called. That bill 
attempted to reduce the aggregate customs receipts, and did in fact 
reduce them, and in that particular it was in keeping with all pre- 
vious bills of the Government. The manner of reducing the receipts 
was by increasing the free list, chiefly by transferring sugar from 
the dutiable to the free list, thereby effecting a reduction of about 
$55,000,000, and second by increasing tariff dues on imported man- 
ufactures, with a view of either prohibiting or at least restricting 
— and in that way to reduce the customs receipts. — 

Jpon that point I quote from the report of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee, when the McKinley bill was submit- 
ted to the House: 

The exact effect upon the revenues of the Government of the proposed bill is 
difficult of ascertainment. That there will be a substantial reduction, as we 
shall show, admits of no doubt. It is not believed that the increase of duties upon 
wools and woolen goods, and upon glassware, will have the effect of increasin 
therevenue. That would, ef course, follow if the importations of the last fisca 

rear were h to be maintained, which, however, is altogether improbable. 
The result will be that importations will be decreased, and therefore the amount 
of revenue collected from these sources will be diminished. 

In every case of in duty except that imposed upon tin plate (which does 
not go into effect until July 1, 1891) and —_ linen fabrics the effect will be to 
reduce rather than enlarge the revenues, because importations will fall off. It 
was the aim of the committee to fix the duties upon that class of manufactured 
goods and farm products which can bs supplied at home so as to discourage tho 
use of like foreign goods and products, and secure to our own people and our own 
producers the home market, believing that competition among ourselves will 
— reasonable prices to consumers in the future as it has invariably done in 
the t. 

e seek by the increased duties recommended not only to maintain but to 
enlarge our own manufacturing plants and check those Cape from abroad 
which can be profitably produced at home, The general policy of the bill is to 
foster and promote American production and diversification of American industry. 

The effect of the increase of tariff rates was not such as the com- 
mittee had expected. Upon the other hand, all previous experiences 
of the Government was still further exemplified in the fact that an 
increase of rates produced an increase of customs receipts, and in 
that respect the expectations of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Pifty-first Congress have not been realized. This is shown by 
customs receipts for the last fiscal year, which have amounted to 
$203,355,016.73. If we add to that sum the amount which could 
reasonably have been expected upon goods transferred to the free 
list under the McKinley bill, say $60,000,000, we should have for 
customs receipts for the past year upwards of $263,000,000, which 
is more than $30,000,000 more than was ever received from customs 
in the history of the Government. That is to say, the highest tariff 
rate has produced the largest tariff revenues, 

_ The tariff of 1857 was a general reduction of rates and an increase 
in the free list, by reason of a surplus in the Treasury, and it 
resulted in a decrease in customs receipts. When the war broke 
out we needed more funds and tariff rates were increased in 1861; 
increased again in 1862; increased again in 1863, and again in 1864, 
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and all of these increases were followed by an increase in customs 
receipts from $39,000,000 in round numbers for the year 1861, to 
$179,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 1866. It is claimed by some 
members of the Ways and Means Committee and friends of this 
bill on the floor of the House that the decrease of the customs rates 
will result in an increase of customs receipts by reason of increased 
imports, There is nothing in tariff legislation to justify such 
expectations, The estimated decreased customs receipts of nearly 
$76,000,000 is one that is likely to prove permanent, and can only 
be made good either by increased taxation in some other direction, 
or more probably by a continued increase in the public debt as 
long as this measure should continue in operation. 

The suggested income tax to make good the deficit is very much 
of an experiment, and aside from this it is not claimed by the com- 
mittee even that it will result in supplying needed revenues. The 
distinctively freo-trade sentiment which is prevalent in certain sec- 
tions of the South and West has never been, and could not be, 
supported by the Democratic party of the industrial States. The 
imposition of import duties merely for the sake of protection and 
with a view of shutting out all foreign competition, does not meet 
the approval of the Democratic party in the North, nor is the Demo- 
cratic party in the North in sympathy with the free-trade tendency 
of the party se distinctively manifest on the floor of this House. 
The correct position is that the tariff should be levied with a view 
to Treasury requiremonts, and that no more should bo levied than 
is necessary; but that whatever is necessary should be equitably 
distributed, so as to afford as much incidental protection as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will permit. Upon that peint I quote in 
the appendix the tariff planks in the first two Cleveland conven- 
tions, and also the tariff declaration upon which the present n- 
istration was elected. 

I quote in this connection from the oo of the late Chicago 
convention, which declares for a tariff for revenue only. Whether 
this means protection or not, it means at least that whatever tariff 
bill this House passes should be one which will produce a revenue 
adequate to the Treasury requirements, or at least raise as much as 
is now received under existing law. The following is the tariff 
plank in the last Chicago platform: 


-We denounce ublican protection as a frand—a robbery of the great rit 
of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it £5 be ‘stands 
no 


mental principle of Democratic party that the Federal Governmen 
constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the perpcese 


of 
revenue only; ani we demand that the collection of such taxes shall ited 
bg necessities of the Government when honestly and economically adminis- 


The Democratic party of my State never indorsed the above pro- 
vision of the Chicago platform, lest it might be open to a free-trade 
construction. This position of the Democratic party of Connecti- 
cut was not due so much to the provisions of the platform itself as 
to the fact that it was offered as an amendment to a provision by 
the committee on resolutions which was in keeping with the decla- 
ration of the two previous Cleveland conventions. Upon that point 
I quote in the appendix two editorials from the Hartford Daily 
Times, whose editor, Hon. A. E. Burr, has probably attended more 
Democratic national conventions than any man now living in Con- 
necticut at least; and has most always served on the committee on 
resolutions. Noris there anything in the Chicago platform to ey 
the creation of a deficit in the customs legislation and the substitu- 
tion of an income tax to make be the deficit. This is a distinct 
departure from anything that is known as Democracy in my section 
of the country. 

Another point also worth mentioning is that the committee, in 
the preparatiion of the = bill, have made a studied effort to 
substitute so far as possible valorem duties for specific duties. 
The great objection to specific duties is that on cheap goods the 
duties are much higher than on expensive goods of the same class 
when both are reduced to an ad valorem equivalent. The objec- 
tions to the ad valorem system are numerous, and all experiences 
of the past are in favor of specific duties where specific duties can 
possibly be enforced. tl that point I have quoted in the 
appendix from Thomas H. Benton and messages of Presidents 
Polk, Fillmore, and Buchanan. The evidence, predicated upon the 

ience of former experiments in ad valorem duties, indicates 
a decided preference for specific duties. The experience of the past 
gives us no reason to hope that under the decreased rates of the 
——s bill, and the change from specific to ad valorem duties, 
we shall realize any material increase in customs receipts, so as to 
reduce the estimated deficit of nearly $76,000,000, if this bill should, 
in fact, become a law. 

I have had prepared and attach to these remarks in the appendix 
a table showing the annual receipts of the Government from customs 
and all other sources, together with the percentage of each from 
1791 to the present time. It will be seen by an examination of that 
table that customs receipts have generally equaled 80 per cent or 
more of the total receipts of the Government from the establish- 
ment of the Government down to 1863, when the extraordinary 
fo ae pace growing out of the war led to the adoption of an 
in -revenue system and reduced the of receipts from 
customs to less than half of the total receipts. It is to be observed, 
however, in that connection that while the percentage of customs 


receipts was reduced the total customs receipts were largely j 
creased, The reduced percentage of customs receipts was dus — 
tirely to a very large increase from internal revenue. -— 

It is worthy of notice also in that connection that soon afte 
close of the war the internal-revenue receipts decreased and 
customs percentage again increased. Taking the customs rece 
and receipts from other sources, as estimated upon the Wilson 
and the proposed internal revenue bill, we should receive less th, 
36 per cent from customs and more than 58 per cent from internal 
revenue, which is out of all proportion to all previous tariff legisla- 
tion in the history of the country. a 

I have also had prepared, and attached to these remarks in {} 9 
saan | a statement of imports, both free and dutiable, for a per iod 
of five years, with a view of showing, if possible, what effect. if 
any, the McKinley bill has had on foreign trade in this country 
I attach to my remarks also a brief = of the tariff acts, chro. 
nologically arranged, and showing all increase and decrease of 
rates and general and limited revisions. I have also put in the 
p yee a table compiled from official reports, showing the amount 
of customs received in the several States in the Union, arranged jy 
geographical subdivisions, and in that connection the amount ¢j 
pension paid by the Federal Government in the same States, 

I have also put in the appendix the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury — the amounts received under the provisions of the 
income-tax law from 1862 to 1873, inclusive, arranged also by States 
and poate hical divisions, I have taken these tables from tha 
speech of Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger in the Senate, January 16, 1294, 
Congressional Record, p. 887. These tables are official, excepting 
the last one, which is a compilation showing by States and geo. 
graphical divisions the total amount _ from 1862 to 1873, inclusive, 
together with the percentage paid by each geographical division, 
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APPENDIX. 


The Democracy pledges itself to purify the Administration from corruptios, 
to restore economy, to revive respect for law, and to reduce taxation to tho low 
est limit consistent with due regard to the preservation of the faith of tho nation 
to its creditors and pensioners. Knowing full well, however, that legislation 
affecting the operations of the people should be cautious and conservative jy 
method, not in advance of public opinion, but responsible to its demands, th, 
Democratic party is pledg to revise the tariffin a spirit of fairness to al) jp. 
terests. But in making reduction in tariffs, it is not proposed to injuro any dem 
ocratic industry, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the found 
tion of this Government tax collection at the custom-house has been tho chief 
source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many 
industries have come to rely upon legislation for successfulfcontinuation, so that 
ay change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and capita! thug 

nvoived. 

The process of the reform must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate 
of justice—all taxation shall be limited to the requirements of economical govern 
ment. The necessary reduction and taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability to —- succeasfully with forcign 
labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the high rate ot 
wa es prevailing in this country. Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of 
ther eral Government economically administered, including pensions, interest, 
and principal of the public debt, can be got under our present system of taxation 
from the custom-house taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on 
articles of luxury and bearing lightest on articles of necessity. We, therefore 
denounce the abuses of the existing tariff, and, subject to the preceding limita. 
tions, we demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes 
and shall not exceed the needs of the Government economically administered. 

The system of direct taxation known as tho “internal revenue” is a war tar, 
and so long as the law continues the money derived therefrom should be sacredly 
devoted to the relief of the people from the remaining burdens of the war, and be 
made a fund to defray the expense of the care and comfort of worthy soldiers dis 
abled in line of duty in the wars of the Republic, and for the payment of such 

nsions as Congress may from time to time t to such soldiers, a like fund for 

sailors having already been provided, and any surplus shill be paid into the 
Treasury.—Platform Democratic Convention, Chicago, Ill., July 8-11, 1884. 


TARIFF, REFORM. 


Our established democratic industries and enterprises should not and need not 
be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burden of taration. Un 
the contrary, a fair and caroful revision of our tax laws, with due allowance for 
the difference between the wages of American and foreign labor, must promote 
and onco e every branch of such industries and enterprises by giving them 
assurance of an extended market and steady and continuous operations. In the 
interests of American labor, which should in no event be neglected, the revision 
of our tax laws contemplated by the Democratic party should a the ad- 
vantage of such labor by a the cost of necessaries of life in the home 
of every workman, and at the samo time secure to him steady and remunerativé 
employment. Upon this question of tariff reform, so closely concerning aa 
phase of our national life, and upon every question involved in the problem 0 

ood government, the Democratic party submits its principles and professions to 

e intelligent suff of the American scople.Pletform Democratic Conven 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., June 7, 1888 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


The Chicago convention did well in nominating Grover Cleveland. It = 
well, too, that it was done on the first ballot. The eonvention gave him mon 
than a two-thirds vote over all others—over mere preferences and instru os 
It was a record of the people’s voico—a nomination of the greatest and best a 
in obedience to the demand of the people of the entire Union In every jority 
could a vote of preference of Democrats and Independents be polled, ort aot be 
would be given for Mr. Cleveland. An entirely unanimous vpiuion col Ls 
obtained for any man or any measure. The majority decides, and goo : te vert 

ield to the verdict of the majority, which in the case of Grover‘ ‘levelant ‘a 8 
large. It certainly approaches unanimity —. the Democratic voters," 
at once overcame a two-thirds rule in the national convention. 

All our citizens, of whatever party, have confidence in 3 
They do not question his honesty. ey know that he is frank and ‘ ; 
otic, and a friend of the Union and the people. He dodges nothing, bu 
what he believes to be right, and has sound reasons for what he believe® 
Daniel Webster would have said, ‘‘ He is a fit man to be President. 

On the announcement of the result of the nomination, a vote was 


Grover Cleveland 
‘air, patti 
yat says 
As 


passed mak 








‘k dele- 
_ Governor Flower and Bourkr Cockrax of the New Yor 

guiom auagupeed that on the motion to make the nomination, unswiméne ji 

ew York delegation voted 50) ‘a . 5 _ 

ad voted for Governor Boies, 

senting voice. he Iowa delegation, who hi a a Ee care oll 

anced that its delegation had voted unitedly for the m b . 

agreed to give the final vote of the State for Grover Cleveland. These announce 


ments were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 


query Ter- 
; repared by the committee re) nting State and 
wae ev pes oe Senr ioe careful and tialiberate considera -, se ent 
seas one. It truly represented the sentiments of the Democracy 0 ) ry. 


well and truly put, as follows: 

ac = sec ncltacnte ho oft repeated doctrines of the Democratic party that 
the necessity of the Government is the only justification for taxation, and when- 
ever a tax is unnecessary it is unjustifiable; that when custom-bouse taxation is 
levied upon articles of any kind produced in this country, the diference between 
the cost of labor here and labor when such a difference exists, fully meas- 
oa ble benefits to labor, and the enormous’‘additional impositions of the 
caheiin 7 postr falls with crushing force upon our farmers and workingmen, and 
for ‘the sare advantage of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor a grossly 
ust share of the expenses of the Government, and we demand such a revision 
of'the tari laws aa will remove their iniquitous inequalities, Lighten. their op. 
ressions, and put them on a constitutional and equitable basis. But in making 
Pednetion in taxes it is not pro to injure any domestic industries, but rather 
to promote their healthy growth. From the foundation of this Government taxes 
collected at the euch, house have been the chief source of Federal revenue. 
Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely 
upon le ‘elation for successful continuance, so that any change of law must be at 
wa pe regardful of labor and capital thus involved. The process of reform 

mast be subject in the execution to plain dictate of justice. 

This is the trae Democratic doctrine, and no Democratic Congress will depart 
from it. It ia the doctrine enunciated in 1884 and 1888. It covers completely 
the old Jacksonian doctrine of customs revenues ‘ with incidental protection.” 
Tt must and will stand in the future as in the = represented in the Mills 
tariff bill, and as it will be represented in any ill which the Democrats in Con- 
gress may pre in the future. 2 

hrase ‘‘for revenue onl are wedded to a sentiment 
advocates of = ; vctical legislation. All iff bills are entitled ‘‘ reve- 
nue” bills. The McKinley bill is entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the révenue and 
equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes.” The Constitution provides 


that— 

‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the Pinited States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

It is claimed that Congress has no authority to levy taxes oxcept for revenue, 
this revenue to be weed for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.”” It will be noticed that Congress is not restr \cted in its power to 
lay duties, whethor of impost, direct or excise. It may tax one foreign article or 
a thousand; one domestic product or many. It may put a tax of 1 per cent on 
one article and 50 per cent or more upon another. But its taxes must be ‘ uni- 
form throughout the United States.” Here comes in the old Democratic doctrine 
and the Democratic doctrine of to-day, well represented in the committee's plat- 
form of incidental protecti that is, there shall be discrimination in levying 
duties on foreign eeu le or no tax on raw materials, but taxes enough to 
fairly protect labor and industries on manufactured goods. 

Under the Buchanan Administration something over $60,000,000in revenue was 
raised. Incidentally it protected our industries. Now we raise $200,000,000 of 
revenue from customs taxes, and this great amount of money affords ample oppor- 
tunity for the protection of all our interests. The greatest danger to them is in 
extreme tariff laws which tax the life of our industries—the articles used by 
them in the fabrication of their goods. The law is made ‘for revenuo ” and con- 
stitutionally it can be said ‘for revenue only."’ But there may, after all, be dis- 
crimination in the taxes, and in favor of labor and our manufacturers. 

After the platform at Ch last night had been adopted, after care and delib- 
ee reported, Mr. Neal, of Ohio, a furious sort of ‘‘ reformer,” offered this 
reso)ution : 

“We denounce the Republican protection tariff as a fraud upon the labor of the 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 

be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitu’ power to impose and collect tariff duties except for 
mo —— < a ar cay, om Jan — and that a et of such taxes 
necessities overnment Ww - 
; cally istered.” n en honestly and econom 
6 resolution, we are surprised to was adopted—564 to 342. It is morean 
ae of sentiment than a view of solid tariff-making or tax-laying. It 
will not amount to anything in the actual legislation of the country. All the 
tariff bills are made for revenue; they declare for nothing more; but their dis- 
crimination actually does more—it protects , the foundation of our prosperity, 
and it will continue to do, asdeclared by the committee's platform, supported by 
Grover Cleveland's con tial adviser, WiLLtAM I’. ViLAs, of Wisconsin. 
<n — resolation was ill advised, as was its passage, in the tumult and con- 
on of @ weary convention, at 3 o'clock in the morning, after a night session 


that had about exhausted the 

goes for all it is worth, and ; Practically i Segment of oe 

e he ran thing, the s work of convention, is the nomination of 

pantie ign oo : oe done = —_ enthusiasm as no national 
a itera Hh before — a © believe he will be the next 


ai wine THE CONNECTICUT PLATFORM. 

6 ury American (Independent) in a brief article which i 

b- Yates Jot Tae anee the true view in regard to the Gemecretio jatform 
Connecticut. a the Democratic papers take a correct view of 


but we speak of ’s article because pletely 
— the correct position of the Temas pact iar of tone penny 
Republican naa dwell upon the that the Connecticut plat- 


form does not the proceedings of the Ch 
convention. It does 
not; but'it heartily supporte true position of the 


Fackoon, Polk and Bea = td ™ existed since the days of Jefferson, Madison, 


Position is in harm with that of Democ 
Union for a cen’ f It is older than the Ie blican ae i 
partion thes nove pone un 8 led and died since ec ene 
Nader oe eaiship, pli itself on Constitution of the United States, 


it 
The inconsiderate actin een | SOS roe 0 wae 


two dele of New York were sm under secure fam 
tion of their favorite, can not and will n oi on ie semaine 


of 
Jagan tent Union, upon which Grover Cleveland was nomina‘ 
AD VALOREM. 


The introdnetion of the universal ad alo: 
deprecated by practical men at the time as one of those refined subtieliee which. 
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aiming at an ideal perfection, overlooks the experience of ages and disregards the 
warningsof reason. Specific duties had been the rule—ad valorems the exception— 
from the beginning of the collection of custom-house revenue. The specific duty 
was a question in the exact aciences, depending upon a mathematical solution by 
weight, count, or measure; the ad valorem presented a question to the fallible 
judgment of men, sure to be different at differont places, and subject, in addition 
to the fallibility of judgment, to the chances of ignorance, indifference, negligence, 
and corruption. 

All this was urged against the act at the time, but in vain. It was a piece of 
legislation arranged out of doors—christened a compromise, which was to save the 
Union, brought into the House to be passed without alteration, and was so passed 
in defiance of all judgment and reason by the aid of the votes of those—alwaye a 
considerable percentum in every public body—to whom the name of compromise 
is an irresistible attraction; amiable men who would do no wrong of themselves, 
and without whom the designing could do but little wrong. Objections to this 
pernicious novelty (of universal ad valorems) were in vain urged then; experience, 
with her enlightened voice, now came forward to plead against them. 

The act had been in force seven years; it hada long and a fair trial; and that 
safest of all juries—time and experienco—now came ye ard to deliver their ver- 
dict. At this session (1839-'40) 4 message was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives by the President, covering reports from the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
from the Comptrolier of the Treasury, with opinions from the late Attorneys-Gen- 
eral of the United States (Messrs. Benjamin F. Butlor and Felix Grundy), and 
letters from the collector of the customs in all the principal Atlantic ports, all 
relating to the practical operation of the ad valorem system, and showing it to be 
unequal, uncertain, unsafe, diverse in its construction, injurious to the revenue, 
open to unfair practices, and greatly expensive from the number of persons re- 
quired to execute it. 

The whole document may be profitably studied by all who deprecate unwise 
and pernicious legislation; but a selection of a few of the cases of injurious oper- 
ation which it presenta will be sufficient to give an idea of the ~ Three 
classes of goods are selected—silks, linens, and worsteds—all staple articles, and 
so well known as to be the least susceptible of diversity of judgment, and yet on 
which, in the period of four years, a fraction over $5,000,000 had been lost to the 
Treasury from diversity of construction between the Treasury officers and the 
judiciary, with the further prospective loss of one million and three-quarters in 
the ensuing three years if the act was not amended. 

The document, at page 44, states the annual ascertained loss during four years’ 
Sarin of the act on these classes of goods to be: In 1835, $624,356; in 1836, 

47,162; in 1837, $463,090; in 1838, $428,237, making in the four years $2,362,845; 
and the Comptroller computes the annual prospective loss during the time the 
act may remain unaltered at $800,000. So much for silks; now for linens. The 
same page, for the same four years, represents the annual loss on this article to 
be: In 1835, $370,785; in 1837, $303,241; in 1836, $516,988; in 1838, $226,375; makin 
the sum of $1,411,389 on this article for the four years; to which is to be add 
=~ ——- sum of $400,000 for the future annual losses if the act remains un- 
altered, 

On worsted goods for the same timo, and on page 45, the report exhibits the 
losses thus: In 1835, $400,329; in 1837, $209,391; in 1836, $416,832; in 1838, $249,590; 
making a total of ascertained loss on this head in the brief space of four years 
amount to the sum of 61,285,142, with a computation of a prospective loss of 
$500,000 per annum while the compromise act remains as it is. 

Such were the losses from diversity of construction alone on three classes of 
goods in the short space of four years, and these classes staple goods, composed of 
a single material. hen it came to articles of mixed material, the diversity 
became worse. Custom-house officers disagreed, Comptrollers and Treasurers dis- 
agreed, Attorneys-General diasgreed. Courts wore referred to, and their decision 
overruled all. Many importers etood suits, and the courts and juries overruled 
all the officers appointed to collect the revenue. 

The Government could only collect what they are allowed. Often, after payin 
the duty assessed, the party has brought bis action and recovered a large part o 
it back. So that this ad valorem system, beside its great expense, its chance for 
diversity of opinions among the appraisers, and its openness to corruption, also 

ave rise to differences amony the highest administrative and law officers of the 

overnment, with resorts to courts of law, in nearly all which the United States 
was the loser.—TJhomae H. l'cntun, Thirty years United States Senate, volume 
2, chapter 52. 

Iam not only opposed to any uniform scale of ad valorem, but to any and all 
ad valorem duties whatever, ¢xcept where from the natureof the article imported 
it is not possible to subject it toa specific duty. Our own severe experience hag 
taug ht us a lesson on this subject which we ought not soon to forget. I can not 
refrain from adverting to some of my reasons for this opinion. Our ad valorem 
system has produced great frauds upon the revenue, whilst it has driven the regu- 
lar American merchant from the business of importing and placed it almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the agents of British manufacturers. ‘Che American im- 

orter produces his invoice to the collector, containing the actual price at which 

he imports were purchased abroad, and he pays the fair and regular duty upon the 
invoice. Not so the British agent. The foreign manufacturer in his invoice re- 
duces the priceof the articles which he intends toimport into our country to thelow- 
est possible standard which he thinks will enable them to pass through the custom- 
house, without being seized for fraud. And the business has been hitherto man- 
aged with so much ingenuity, as ueny to escape detection. The consequence 
is that the British agent passes the goods of his employer through the custom- 
house on the payment of @ much lower duty than the fair American merchant is 
compelled to pay. In this manner he is undersold in the market by the foreigner 
and aie driven from competition, while the public revenue is fraudulently 
reduced. 

Again, ad valorem duties deprive the American manufacturer of nearly all the 
benefits of incidental protection where it is most required. When the business 
of the country is depressed, as it is at present, and when the price of foreign 
articles sinks to far less than their cost, your duty sinks in the ~:~ _or 
and you are also deprived of revenue at the time when it it most needed. 

Our own experience, therefore, ought to have convinced us that whenever it is 
possible, from the nature of the cle, we ought to substitute specific for ad 
yalorem..duties. These continue to be the same upon the same articles, not- 
withstanding the constant fluctuations in prices. ey afford a steady revenue 
to the country, an equally steady incidental protection. When commodities are 
usually sold by weight or measure, you may always subject them to a specific 
duty, and this ought always to be done. 

Let us, then, abandon the idea of a uniform horizontal scale of ad valorem duties, 
and, whether the duties be high or low, let us return to the ancient practice of the 
Government. Let us adopt wise discriminations; and, whenever this can be 
. impose specific duties.—James Buchanan, speech in United States Senate, 
184 


The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable mod- 
ifications and reductions of the rates of eats a by our present tariff laws. 
The object of aepeing eae on oe gg ould be to — nee . pay the 
necessary expenses of the Government. Congress may, undou , in the ex- 
ercise of a sound discretion, discriminate in arrangin Yihe rates of Yaty on dif- 
ferent articles, but the discriminations should be within the revenue standard 
and be made with the view to raise money for the support of the Govornment.— 
Polk's First Annual Message, December 2, 1845. 

All experience has the wisdom and policy of raising a large por- 
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tion of revenue for the sup Somers Onn tele 2 ee ee 
‘The power to these duties is unguestionable, and ite chief of course, 
Tosseuny. Doi E. in doing ie, on lnciiondt ny ay pee 


is to replenish 
be gained by encouraging ustry of our own citizens, it is our duty 
roduced in this coun 


ourselves of that advantage. 

A duty laid u an 
tea or adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or wholly db 
consumer. But a duty laid upon an article which may be produ - 
lates the skill and industry of our own country to uce the same article, 
which is brought into the market in competition with 
importer is thua compelled to red 


ee [calacesel taeaans creates 


foreign article. ‘The con 
capital which finally enables us to produce the article much cheaper than it could 
from abroad, by benefiting both the producer and 
consumer athome. The consequence of this is that the artisan and the agricul- 
turist are brought together; each affords a ready market for the uce of the 
other, and the whole country becomes p' rous; and the to produce 
necessary of life renders us independent in war as well as in peace. 

A tariff can never be . It willcause dissatisfaction, and will be 
changed. It excludes competit aameresetes the investment of capital 
im manufactures to such excess when © it brings distreas, bank- 
ruptey,and ruin upon all who have been misled byits faithless a What 
the manufacturer wants is uniformity and permanency, that may feel a con- 

ecaestcsenens ne sorect of the Gonetary of th T will dis- 

accom © Treas 
close frauds at S eacetennein’ and qanund 09 quneh a & ine 
tify the conclusion that it is impossible under any system of ad valorem duties 
levied upon the cost or value of the article to secure an honest observance 
and an effectual stration of thelaws. The fraudulent devices to evade the 
law which have been detected by the vigilance of the appraisers leave no room 
to do~bt that similar impositions not discovered to a large amount have been euc- 
cessfully since the enactment of the law now in force. This state of 
things has already bad a prejudicial influence upon those engaged in foreign com- 


merce. 
It has a tendency to drive the honest trader from the business of 


have been procw 


mi 


protection 
for tha intial Yeas, aa om a 


those of the previous year, exhibit an increase of $43,646,322, At firs 
condition of our trade with foreign nations w seem to present the most flat- 
. An examination of the details of our 


fiscal year 
first half of oe which price declined about 5 
of our renee 208 Sees ena Sen Nas eunadeet - 
tive of a low tariff and large im from abroad have greatly 
has fallen from $68,701,921 in 1847 to $26,051,373 in 1850, and to 
1851, with a strong y, amounting almost to a certainty, ot 
a still reduction in the current ‘ 
during the last fiscal year, as com- 


an aggregate decrease which 
a rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those who 
established it, Ee ee nee ee 
increasing the demand and raising the price of agricultural products 
markets. ‘The fo: however, seem to show 
that no such result has followed adoption of this — 
notwithstanding the repeal of the restrictive corn laws in 
demand for the f American farmer has 


of to 
of $1,156,751. The 


the year, that 
xports has been increased in the single item of raw 
, 000,000 over the value of that export for the year . This 

ee ee 

ng year, which created an increased demand and an augmen 
of last year. Should the cotton crop now go forward to 
a ee eee aes sold at the 
prices, there would be a falling in value of our exports for 
fiscal year of at least compared with the amount exported 
June 30, 1851 8 Annual Message, December 2, 1851. 
advise that we should go on in. the national debt to 

228 of the Government. This 


a 


require a modification of the tariff during your present session for the purpose 
the revenue. In this aspect Piccire to reiterate the recommondatie. 
in my last two annual perneane in favor of imposing specific instead 
of ad valorem duties on all inported es to which these can be properly ap 
plied. From | observation and experience I am convinced that speci{\c dutic 2 
are necessary, to protect the revenue and to secure to our manufacturing ine 
terests that amount of incidental encouragement whieh unavoidably results fro. 
a revenue A “— 
As an abstract proposition it may be admitted that ad valorem duties wo) 
theory be the most just and equal. But if the experience of this and of a1) o;), . 
commercial nations has demonstrated that such duties can not be assessed and 
collected ene frands upon the revenue, then it is the part of wisdom, ¢, 
uties. aheok, 


) 


resort to ifle I from the very mature of an ad valorem dot 
this must be the result. Under it the inevitable consequence is that foro, 
gptawit beenteredinlessthan theirtrue value. The Treasury will, therefor 
the duty on the difference betweon their real and fictitious value, and to;);; 
extent we are defrauded. 7s 
‘ The a aoe of soles duties > & dishonest importer ars 
rresis . 8 object is to pass his goods through the custom-house at the yory 
lowest valuation to save them from confiscation. In this ho too fen 
succeeds in spite ofthe vigilance of the revenue officers. Hence the resort to fa\go 
inveices, one for the r and another for the custom-house, ani to oto. 
e ients todefraud theGovernment. The honestimporter produces his inyojco 
to the collector, s' the actual — at which he purchased the articles abroad 
Not ao the dishonest — the agent of the foreign manufacturer. And 
here it may be observed @ very large proportionof the manufactures imported 
from abroad is consigned for sale to commission merchants, who are mere ayonts 
qomeret by the manufacturer. In such cases no actual sale has been mado to 

x éir valine, 

The foreign manufacturer, if he be dishonest, pre an invoice of the goods 
not at their actual value, but at the very lowest cole geameuny to escape ‘detec: 
tion. In this manner the dishonest importer and the foreign manufacturer enjoy 
a decided advantage over the honest merchant. The are thus enabled to under- 
sell the fair trader and drive him from the market. fact, the operation of this 
— has already driven from the pursuits of honorable commerce many of that 
class of regular and conscientious merchants whose character throughout the 
world is the pride of our ——. : 

The a these evils is to be found in specific duties, so far as this may 
be practica They dispense with any inquiry at the custom-house into tha 
actual cost or value of the article, and it pays the precise amount of duty provi- 
ously fixed by law. They t no temptations to the appraisers of foreign 
qoele, who receive but small salaries, and might by undervaluation in a few cases 
render themselves ind ent. 

Besides, specific duties best conform to the requisition in the Constitution that 
‘no preference shall be pon any regulation of commerce or revenue to tha 
ports of one State over another.’’ Under our ad valorem system such 
poetasnees are, to some extent, inevitable, and complaints have often been mado 

the spirit of this provision has been violated by a lower appraisement of iho 

A Sapeneene \ steungel a tent that 

a n enou: Trev: some exten at specific duties 
are necessarily protective duties Nothing can be more fallasious. Great 
Britain glories in trade, and yet her whole revenue from imports is at tho 

t+ moment collected under a system of specific duties. It is a striking fact 
fo this connection that in the commercial t of January 23, 1860, between 
France and England, one of the articles provides that the ad valorem duties 
which it im shall be converted into specific duties within six months from 
ita date, aul thane are to be as by making an average of the prices for 
six months previous to that time. The reverse of the propositions would bo 
nearer to the truth, because a much er amount of revenue would be collected 
by merely con the ad valorem duties of a tariff into equivalent specitic 
duties. ‘To this extent the revenue would be increased, and in the same propor 
tion the specific duty might be diminished. 

Specific duties would secure to the American mauufacturer the incidental pro- 

ion to which he is fairly entitled under a revenue tariff, and to this surely no 

m would object. The framers of the existing tariff have gone further, and 
na liberal spirit have discriminated in favor of large and useful branches of our 
manufactures, not by rai the rate of duty u the importation of similar 
articles from abroad, but, what is the same in effect, by admitting articles free of 
duty which enter into the composition of their fabrics. Under the present sys- 
tem it has been often truly remarked that this incidental protection decreases 
when the manufacturer needs it most and increases when he neeiis it least, and 
constitutes a scale which always rates against him. The revenues of 
the country are subject to similar fluctuaticus. Instead of approaching a steady 
standard, as would be the case under a system of specific duties, they sink and 
rise with the sinking and samng. petonn of articles in foreign countries. 

It would not be cult for Co to arrange a system of specific duties 
which would afford additional stability both to our revenue and our manufac 
tures, and without inj or injustice to any interest of the country. 

This might be accomplished by ascertaining the average value of any given 
article for a series of years at the place of exportation, and by simply converting 
the rate of ad valorem duty upon it which might be deemed necessary for reve- 
nue a into the form of a specific duty. Such an arrangement could not 
injure consumer. If he should pay a greater amount of duty one year this 
would be counterbalanced by a lesser amount the next, and in the end the aggr 
gate would be the same.—. 's Fourth Annual Message, December 3, 1500. 

The tax collected from the has been reduced more than eighty millions 
of as annum. By in our sent course, there is no reason 
why, in a few short years, the national taxgatherer may not disappear from tho 
door of the citizen almost entirely. 

With the revenue stamp dispensed ostmasters in every community; ¢ 
tax upon liquors of all sorts and tobacco in all its forms, and by 4 Wise adjust 
ment of the tariff which will put a duty only upon those articlos which we 

with, known as luxuries, and on Which we use moro of than wi 

produce, revenue enough may be raised, after a few years of peace and \ mse: 
— reduction - —< sac qeg en | fala — ene. A = er reda : 
on of expenses dition to a uction of interest account, may bo resiecon 
make this practicable. | 

Revenue reform, if it means this, has my hearty support. If it implies 9 cD 
lection of all the revenue for the support of Government, for the payment ol pr 
cipal and interest of the public debt, pensions, etc. by directly taxing the peop!*, 
then I am against revenue reform, an confidently be feve the people are withme, 

Tf it means failure to provide the necessary means to defray all the expens’ a 
Government, and thereby tion of apt vm ce debt and pensions, woeas io 
still more opposed to su: dofrevenue reform. Revenne reform has 10 = 
defined by any of its advocates to my know) bunt it seems to be accepted 
something which is to supply every man's wants without any cost or effort on 
part.—Grant's Second Annual es December 5, . ant 

In readjusting the tariff I suggest that a careful estimate be made of the amo” 
of surplus revenue collected under the present laws after providing for the(vn 
expenses of the Government, the interest account, and a sinking fund, and "0 
thie surplus be reduced in such a manner as to afford the greatest — oo 
— are many articles not produce’ at home, but whieh A 

largely into general consumption through articles which are manufactur 
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ici ., from which very little revenue is | February 9, 1816, continued daty on salt. 
’ pase meee eee ree “nil os articles, I recommend to be | April 27, 1816, war rates reduced, specific rates extended. 
derived, the "free list.” Shoulda farther redaction vi isable I-wouldthen | April 20, 1818, rates changed en iron and alum. 
nead that it be made upon those articles whichean best bear.it-without | March 3, 1819, rates on certain wines reduced. 
djsturbing home production or reducing the wages of American labor.—G@rant’s my =, — general as — 
: : ; 871. y 19, 1828, rates on wines changed. 

ee a ee wath naar t the discussion by the Secretary as to the | May 20, 1830, rates reduced on teas, coffee, and cocoa. 

ecessity of providing by legislation some mode of fresing the Treasury of an | July 14, 1832, tea and coffee, free when imported in American vessels; rates re 
Seoees of asseta, in the event that Congress fails to reach an eatly agreement for duced on ad valorem articles. 


1 ‘ ¢ March 2, 1833 (compromise), rates reduced 10 per cent of all duties in excess of 20 
e Ee ie etary's recommendation-ef immediate and extensive | per cent,etc. Made free of duty, linens, wenuted stuff goods, shawls, and man 
sobactions inten annual revenues of the Government. i nfactures of silk and worsted. Manufactures of silk from this side Cape of 
It will beremembered that I urged upon the attention of Congress:at its last | Good Hope except'sewing silk. (All acts inconsistent herewith repealed 
ion the importanee of relieving ‘the industry and enterprise of the country | July 4, 1836, rates reduced one-half on wines 
from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. Itis one of the tritest maxims of | September 11, 1841, articles free, and others paying less than 20 per cent to pay 20 


; taxes are burdensome, however wisely anil :pradently percent. Railroad iron reduced to 20 per cent. 

polisionl en con have been amen eae differ- | August 30, 1842, general revision and increase of rates 
gue ntiment as to the best meth of raising the national revenues, and | August.6, 1846, general reduction in rates, change of rates from specific to ad 

indeed as to the panes mn which taxation should be based, there has been valorem; duties for revenuo only. 

substantial accord in e doctrine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are | March 3, 1857, general reduction in rates, an increased free list 


necessary econsmical tration of the Government. | March 2, 1861 (war measure), increased rates 
Of late eae have far exceeded that limit, and unless checked by | December 24, 1861, increased rates on iva, 5 conts; coffee, 1 cent, and sugar one-half 

propriate legislation such excess will continue to increase from year to year. cent per pound. — 
Her tho fiscal ycarended Junes0, 1881, thesurplus revenue amounted to$100,000,000; | July 14, 1862, general increase of rates 
forthe fiscal yoar ended on the 30th of June last the surplus was more than —_—< 3, 1863, unsized printing paper, crude petroleum, and coal illuminating 
$145,000,000. =f ee oil, 20 per cent. 

nture suggest that unless it shall be ascertained that the probable | April 29, 1864, joint resolution, increase of rates £0 per cent for sixty dave e . 

J veanece oft Government for the coming year has been underestimated, all : tended to Yuly 1, 1864 : y day 
internal taxes, save those which relate to distilled spirits, can bo prudently abro- | June 30, 1864, general increase of rates 
gatod.—Artkur's Second Annual Message, December 4, 1882. March 31, 1865, rates changed on cotton manufactures, oils, toba rand 


made clothing. 
opsis of the tariff acts, prepared by C. H. Evans, Bureau of Statistics, Treas- | May 16,1865, rates of 20 per cent on animals. 
Synop w o ury Depariment. July 28, 1866, relates to duty on raw cotton, made to conform to internal-revenuo 


tax. © ; : 
739, first tariff act of the United States. | March 2, 1867, rates increased on wool and woolens. 
aay ast 10,°1790, meral tariff. Duty reiuced on distilled spirits and hemp and | February 21, 1869, rates increased on copper. 
| eg 


| July 14, 1870, rates reduced on many articles, increased on a fow. Free list largely 
increased on ate : ) , r arg 

‘arch 3, 1791, rates increased on spirits. | increased. ' 

ay 2, 1792, oral increase of rates of 24 per cent. May 1, 1872, tea and coffee made free. _ 

‘une 5, 1794, imereasedt rates on tobacco, smuff, and refined sugar. June 6, 1872, rates reduced, reduction of 10 per eent, increased free list 
June 7 1794, increased rates. February 8, 1875, rates increased and reduced on a few articles. Known as the 
Januar 29, 1795, entary, rates changed on type, sugars, and wines. Little tariff bill. 

1797, @ , Increased ‘rates on ‘sugar, tea, molasses, velvets, | March 3, 1875, rates increased on sugar (25 per cent) (repeal of 10 per cent reduc 

March ; I I 


cotton . : . F | tion of act June 6, 1872). 
arch 13, 8 increased rates:on sugars and wines. | Suly 1, 1879, quinine and salts of, mate free, 
arch 26-27, 1304, increased all ad-valorem rates 24 per cent. Increased rates on | June 4, 1880, act relating to cotton ties, hoops, etc. 
goods ‘in foreign vessels 10 per ‘cent, and additional rates on other specific | May 6 and December 23, 1832, repeals discriminating duty. 


articles. (MM ean ) | March 3, 1883, general revision rates reduced. enlarged free list. 
March 3, 1907, made free of duty, salt,old copper, saltpeter, and sulphur. | October 1, 1890, general revision, rates and classes changed, increase in some and 
July 1, 1812, increased all duties 100 per cent. (War tariff.) reduction in others, and sugar fibers aml many other articles transferred to 
July 29, 1813, duty'20. cents per bushel of 56 pounds of salt for one year. the free list. 


TABLE No. 1.—REVENuE RECEIVED FROM 1791 TO 1693. 
Tableof theamountof revenue received from customs, internal revenwe, and other sources, with the per cent derived from each, for each year from 1791 to 1893 
{Compiled by Charles H. Evans, from Finance Reports, United States Treasury. } 














































} Revenue reesived from— - : Per eent of revenue from— . : : Gross- 
feuing- (OO ——} Net ordinary |——__________________| Net ordinary ——_———_— 
Internal receipts. ' n al! Other | expenditures. 7 ‘ 
Customs. =ovemmo. Other sources. Customs. | eo paste. | Receipts Expenditures. 
i | | } 
Deo. 31— | ; i | 
1791 (24months).| ¢4,390,473.09 |................ $10,478.10 | $4,409, 951. 19 ONE Fe. 50 cccand 224 | $1,9129,971.61 | $4,771,342.53.| $3, 797, 436.78 
WIVES ceadtoncnede 8, 443, 070. 85 $208, 942. 81 17,946.65 | 3, 669, 960. 31 93, 82 5. 69 .49 | 5,896, 258. 47 8, 772,458.76 | 8,962, 920.00 
WO. etc nieaicce 4, 255, 306. 68 337,705. 70 59,010.88 | 4,652,923. 44 91.46 7.26 1.28} 1,749,070.73 | ©,450,195.15 | 6,479,977. 97 
TVOR, can ccc dives -| 4,801, 065, 28 274, 089. 62 356, 749. 97 5, 431, 904. 87 88. 39 5. 05 6. 56 3,545, 299.00 | 9,439, 855. 65 9, 041, 593. 17 
WT ibeen x6 oe e+--| 5,588, 461. 26 337, 755. 36 188,317.97 | 6,114,534. 59 91. 40 | 5.52 | 3, 08 4, 362,541.72 | 9,515,758.59! 10,151, 240.15 
UNO. eeeeee| 6, 567,987.04 475,289.60 | 1,334,252.21 | 8,377, 529.65 78.40 | 5.67 | 15.93 2, 551,303.15 | 8, 740,329.65 8, 367,776.84 
TTT... 2-2 -- 200s 7, 549, 649, 65 575, 491. 45 491, 639.89 8, 688, 780. 99 86.89 | 6. 62 6. 47 | 2, 836,110.52 | 8, 758,780.99 8, 625, 877. 37 
Toicacnctiisice 7, 106, 061. 93 644, 357. 95 150, 075. 92 7,900, 495.80 | 89.94 8.16 1.90 4,651,710.42 | 8,179,170.80! 8,583, 618.41 
WORE ckbnkccecsce 6, 610, 449. 31 779, 186. 44 157, 233.56 | 7,646,813. 31 | 87.59 10. 32 2.09 | 6,480,166. 72 12, 546,813.31 | 11, 002,396.97 
1800....+-+0++00e 9,080, 932. 73 809, 396. 55 958, 419.82 | 10,848,749.10 | 83.70 | 7.46 8.84} 7,411,369.97 | 12,413,978.3 11, 952, 534. 1 
Wiis. ie 10, 750, 778. 93 1, 048, 033. 43 1, 186, 598.59 | 12,935, 330. 95 | 83.11 | 8.10 8.79 | 4,981,669.90 | 12, 945, 456.95 12, 273 
BR. cv cccscte’ 12, 438, 235. 74 621, 898. 89 1, 935, 659.32 | 14,995, 793. 95 82. 94 | 4.15 12. 91 3, 737, 079. 91 14, 995, 793. 95 13, 
Be siecle skeen. 10, 479, 417, 61 215, 179.'69 369,500.33 | 11, 064, 097. 63 | 04.72 | 1. 94 | 3. 34 4,002, 824.24 | 11,064,097.63 | 11, 
Bbw ceca ececees| 11, 098, 565, 33 50, 941. 29 676;800.76 | 11, 826, 307.38 93. 85 | 43} 5. 72 4, 452, 858. 91 11, 826,307.38 | 12, 
OO ee ES 12, 986, 487. 04 747.15 602, 459.01 | 13. 560, 693. 2¢ 95. 39 17 | 4. 44 6, 357, 234.62 | 13,560,693.20| 13, 
1806......-.++++«| 14,667, 698, 17 20, 101. 45 872, 131.45 | 15, 559, 931. 07 94. 27 | 13 | 5.60 | 6,080, 209.46 | 15,559,931.07| 15, 
1807....--0e-0--+| 15, 845,521.61 13,051. 40 539, 446.25 | 16, 398, 019. 26 96. 63 | . 08 3.29 | 4,984,572.89 | 16,398,019:26 | 11, 92. 9 
1808.............| 16,963,550. 58 8, 190.23 688,921.12 | 17, 060, 661.93 | 95.91 | 05 | 4.04 | 6,504,338.85 | 17, 060, 661.93 16, 2. 04 
1809.....esesse0-| 7, 257, 80688 4,034. 29 511, 982. 21 7, 773, 473. 12 93. 36 05 | 6. 59 7, 414, 672.14 7, 773,473.12 | 13, 26. 30 
1810.............| 8, 588,309.91 7,430. 63: 703,474.84 | 9,984,214.28 | 91.47 67 | 8.46} 5,311,082.28 | 12,134,214.28! 13,8 . 49 
13, 318, 222. 73 2, 295: 95 1,107, 115.41 | 14, 422, 634. 09 92.31 | 01 | 7.68 | 5, 692,604.86 14,422, 634. 09 18 . 86 
8, 958, 777. 53 4, 903. 06 837,452.17 | 9,801,132.76| 91.41] . 05 8.54 | 17,829,498.70 | 22, 639, 082. 76 22 15 
13, 224, 623.25 4, 755. 04 1,111, 031.66 | 14,340,409.95 | 92.21 . 04 7.75 | 28,028,306.92 | 40, 624, 844. 95 39, 36 
5, 998, 772.08 1,662;984.82 | 3,519,868.26 | 11,181, 625.16 53. 65 14.87} 31-48 | 80,127,686.38 | 34, 559, 536.95 38, 028, 230. 32 
7, 282,942.22 | 4,678, 059.07 3735, 015.53 | 15, 696, 916. 82 46. 40 29. 80 23.80 | 26,953,571.00 | 50, 961,237.60 | 39, 582, 499. 35 
1817 36, 306, 874.88 | 5,124, 708.31 | 6,245,402. 47 | 47, 676, 985. 66 76.15 10.75 13.10 | 23, 373, 432.58 | 57,171,421.82 | 48, 244, 495. 51 
lie ra ee 2, 678,100.77 | 4, 137,600.48 | 33, 099. 049. 74 79, 41 8. 09 12.50 | 15,454,609.92 | 33,833, 592. 33 40, 877, 646. 04 
aoe: saeve=s eens , 176,385. 00 955,270.20 | 3, 453,515.84 | 21,585. 171. 04 79.58 4. 42 16.00 | 13,808,678.78 | 21, 593, 936. 66 85, 104, 875. 40 
seeeeeeesane.| 20,283, 668.76 220; 593:63 | 4,000,171.98 | 24, 603, 374. 37 82.44 Oo 16.62 | 16,900,273.44 | 24, 605, 665. 37 24, 004, 199. 73 
nee 45,008,618. BB 106,260.53 | 2,728,796.87 | 17, 840,609.56 84.11 59 15.30 | 13,134,530.57 | 20, 881,493.68 | 21, 763, 024. 85 
este , 004, 447. 15 69,027.63 | 1,499,904.94 | 14, 573,379.72 89. 23 . 48 10.29 | 10, 723,479.07 | 19,573, 703.72 19, 090, 572. 69 
Be eenoan 17, 589, 761. 94 67,665.71 |  2,575,000.29 | 20, 232, 427. 94 86. 94 . 33 12. 73 9, 827, 643.51 | 20, 232, 427. 94 17, 676, 592. 63 
—, bowen «-| 19,088, 433, 44 84, 242. 17 1, 417,990.65 | 20,640,666.26 92. 93 17 | 6.90 | 9, 784,154.59 | 20, 540, 666. 26 15, 314, 171. 00 
wee sveeses-| 17,878, 325. 71 34, 663. 37 1, 468, 223.71 | 19,381, 212. 79 92.25 17 | 7,68 | 15,330, 144.7 24, 381, 212. 79 81, 898, 538. 47 
18S -sosneeoenees 20, 098, 713, 45 25, 771. 35 1, 716, 373. 22 | “21,840, 858.02 92. 02 12 | 7.86 | 11, 490,459.94 | 26, 840, 858, 02 23, 585, 804. 723 
TEE e0++vereees 23, 341,331.77 21, 589. 93 1, 897, 212.51 | 25, 260, 434. 21 92. 40 09 | 7.51 | 13,062,316.27 | 25, 260, 484. 21 24, 103, 398. 46 
aaah ++--| 19, 792, 283/29 19,885.68 | 3, 234,194.09 | 22,966, 363. 96 85. 83 .09 | 14.08 | 12,653,095.65 | 22,966,363.96 | 22, 656, 764. 04 
in 23, 205, 523.64 17,451.54 | 1,540,654.05 | 24, 763, 629. 23 93. 71 . 07 | 6.22 | 13, 206,041.45 | 24, 763, 629, 23 25, 459, 479. 52 
+. 22; 681, 905.91 14, 502. 74 2,131, 158,73 | 24, 827, 627.33 91. 36 . 06 8.58 | 12,641,210.40 | 24, 827, 627. 38 25, 044, 358. 40 
21, 922, 391.39 12,160.62 | 2,909,564.50 | 24,844, 116.51 88. 24 | 05 11.71 | 13, 229,533.33 | 24,844. 116, 51 24, 585, 281. 53 
24, 224,441.77 6,933.51 | 4,295,445.54 | 28,526, 820. 82 84. 92 02 15.06 | 13,864, 067.90 | 28,526, 820. 82 20, 038, 446. 12 
28, 465, 237. 24 11, 630.65.|- 3,390,582.77 | 31, 867, 450. 66 89. 32 - O4 | 10.63 | 16,516,388.77 | 31, 867,450, 66 34, 356, 608. 06 
29, 032, 508. 91 2,759.00 |. 4,913, 158.34 | 33, 948, 426. 26 85. 52 | -OL| = 14.47 | 22,713, 755.11 | 33, 948,426.25 | 24, 257, 298. 49 
16, 214, 957. 15 4, 196. 09 6, 572, 782.31 | 21, 791, 935. 56 74. 41 - 02 } 25.57 | 18,425,417.25 | 21,791,935. 55 24, 601, 982. 44 
10, 301, 310. 59 10,459.48 | 16,028,317.03 | 35, 430, 087. 10 54. 73 03 45,24 | 17,514, 950.28-| 95,430, 087. 10 17, 573, 141. 56 
seers teens ooo 870.00 | 27,416, 485.55 | 50, 826, 796, 08 46.06 |.........5| 58.94 | 30,868, 164.04 | 50,826, 796. 08 80, 868, 164. 04 
—: ; + 160, 200. 30 5,493.84 | 13,779, 368.81 | 24,954, 153. 04 44.76 02 56.22 | 387,243,214.24 | 27,947, 142.19 87, 265, 037. 1 
seeaeseeeanee| 16,158, 800. 86 2,467.27 | 10, 141,292.11 | 26, 802, 661.74 61. 43 01 88.66 | 33, 849,718.08 | 99, 019, 382. 60 89, 455, 438. 





Year ending— 


1871. .ccccereceee 
1872, .... 

1873. ..0erescnees 
IRT4. 22.00 -neneee 


1834... .ccescscece 
SBBS... ecncccccee 


1886... .e000 
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Revenue received from— 


Customs. 


$23, 187, 924. 81 
13, 499, 502, 17 
14, 487, 216. 74 
18, 187, 908, 76 


7, 046, 843, 01 
26, 183, 570. 94 
27, 628, 112.70 
26, 712, 667, 87 
23, 747, 864, 66 
$1, 757, 070. 96 
28, 346, 738. 82 
89, 668, 68€ 42 
49, 017, 567. 92 


TaB_e No. 1.—REVENUVE RECEIVED FROM 1791 TO 1893—Continued. 


Internal 
revenue. 
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47, 339, 226. 62 |. 
58, 931, 865. 52 |. 
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Other sources 


8, 924, 202. 46 
8, 587, 471. 41 


12) 324, 780. 47 
10, 034, 835. 74 
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SSiea 


SERERREESS! 
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Per cent of reveaue from— 


*| revenue, | sources. 


Net ordinary |— 


expenditures. 


$26, 496, 948. 73 
24, 139, 920. 11 
26, 196, 840. 29 
24, 361, 336. 59 


11, 256, 508. 60 
20, 650, 108. 01 
21, 895, 359. 61 
26, 418, 459. 59 
53, 801, 569, 37 
45, 227, 454, 77 
39, 933, 542, 61 
87, 165, 990. 09 
44, 054, 717. 66 
40, 389, 954. 56 
44, 078, 156. 35 
51, 967, 528. 42 
56, 316, 197. 72 
66, 772, 527. 64 
66, 041, 143. 70 
72, 330, 437.17 
66, 355. 950. 07 


60, 056, 754.71 | 


62, 616, 055. 78 


Receipts. 


$35, 340, 025. 82 
25, 069, 662. 84 
80, 519, 477. 65 
84, 784, 932. 89 


20, 782, 410. 45 
81, 198, 555. 73 
21, 970, 105. 80 
29, 699, 967. 74 
55, 368, 168. 52 
56, 992, 479. 21 
59, 796, 892. 98 
47, 649, 388. 88 
52, 762, 704, 25 
49, 893, 115. 60 
61, 603, 404. 18 
73, 802, 343. 07 
65, 351, 374. 68 
74, 056, 899. 24 
68, 969, 212. 57 
70, 872, 665. 96 
81, 773, 965. 64 
76, 841, 407. 83 
83, 371, 640. 13 
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Gross 


Expe nditur 


SRRVSLESSLSRSASSSSRESSESSSEE 


BESS 
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112) 094, 945. 51 
243, 412, 971. 20 
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456, 379, 896. 81 
694, 004, 575. 56 
811, 283, 679. 14 
1,217,704.199. 28 
385, 954, 731. 43 
202, 947, 733. 87 
229, 915, 088. 11 
190, 496, 354. 95 
164, 421, 507. 15 
157, 583, 827. 58 
153, 201, 856. 19 
180, 488, 636. 90 
194, 118, 985. 00 
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KBSSRSSSSRSLZSSARVVLESASSVISSSS 


144, 209, 963. 28 
134, 463, 452. 15 
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2 FEENSESrSSFeneaner 
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SSBBISSRBISRERESE 


2 02 09 
PesAs 
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& PSREAISSASSSFSFSSSSSASSSSASSS: 
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581, 680, 121. 
889, 379, 652. 
11,393,461, 017. 
1,805,939, 345. 


|1,270,884, 173. 
/1,131, 060,920. 
|1,030,749,516. 
609, 621, 828. 
696, 729, 973. 


652, 092, 468. 
679, 153, 921. 
548, 669, 221. 
744, 251, 291. 


161, 619, 934. 53 | 


59 
52 
57 
93 
11 


52 
27 
63 
36 
56 
67 
52 


' 
56 (1, 098, 079, 655. 2 

‘ 060, 889, 970.7 
584, 777, 996. 1) 
702, 902, 842. 5s 
691, 680, 858. 0 
682, 525, 270. 2) 
524, 044, 597, 9) 
724, 698, 999. 99 


682, 000, 885, 32 
714, 446, 357. 39 


471, 897, 2 
447, 699, 8 
539, 833, 501. 12 
517, 685, 05 
618, ; 

630, 


731, 126, 876. 2 


684, 01 


773 


*Tho estimated revenue from ‘‘customs” is based on the Wilson bill as reported to the House and before any amendments were made or proposed—tlie estimate for 


“internal revenue" includes the additional tax on whisky,the tax on incomes, and the tax on cigarettes as given out by tho Ways and 


8, 1894 


Revenne derived from: 


Customs 


includes— 


Daties on imports, 


pa tax and 
Sales of anclaimed merchandise. 
Internal revenue—derived from spirits, tobacco, etc., and revenue from 


Other sources em 


eans Committee January 


Revenue derived from—Continued. 


Other sources emb: 
Proceeds 
‘Tax on circula’ 


ation of national banks. 
Sinking fund Pacific railroad. 


Registers and receivers’ fees. 
Fees on letters patent. 


races— 
haga funding bonds of District of Columbia. 
ces 


4 


Profite on and other minor sources. : 
The above includes what are termed ‘' net ordinary receipts.”’ The receipts from 
‘loans and Treasury notes” make up the balance of ‘' gross receipts 
“Net at See ” includes everything except the iuterest and prix 
cipal of the public debt and Premiums. 


TABLE No. 2.—Cusroms By States. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 

Tables showing by States the valuea and dutiable imported merchandise, the average rate of, amount of duty recei the ense for collecting the same, and the per 
. v Ceri) capeas es bay Comader Oe foo gaee onde dae ee eee, a a . 

[Nore.—The data of receipts from and oxpenses for collecting the revenue from customs were derived from tho following: Values and duties are taken from the 
annual reports of Commerce and Navigation—the expenses from the annual Finance reports, compiled by Charles H. Evans} 


Nore. —The amounts of additional or penal duty and internal-revenue tax are not included in the computations a pee A orad valorem rates, not being )T? 
erly custom duties. The internal revenue included in the customs statement is the tax collected on domestic products returned to the United States after 4's 
been exported (mainly on distilled spirits). 


Sales of public lands. 
rect tar. 


Dividends. 
Rovenues from District of Columbia. 


No. 1.—ALABAMA. 
(Cuetoms district, Mobile.} 


Amount of duty received. | per cent 
nn] Bepense of | of tt 
ternal rev-| collecting | pense? 


enue taxand | the revenue. | duty " 
celvec 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Free of duty. Dutiable. 


Be aks cb neebennsnssnpencece 144 “ 
171.15 
146. 51 
117.7) 


ls 


TBBD eens esveneevecrccscecescscces ehchsesonesceccsccne eresecccvcees 
1 Geeeweweseoccerssvesccerccece eaneerrsse Secdecsvinpece ovnes 
1891 
1892 


TORRE RRR ORE RR ERE HORROR eee saeeee ee - 


78, 883, 00 
152, 373. 00 
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TABLE No. 2.—CusToms By STATE}. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CusTomMs—Continued. 
No. 2.—ALasKa. 












































| OT ee ao ee 
prevent maperted merehandice. | ovens | Amount of duty received. | Per cent 
ad valo- | -_ ay 7 j ~ oy — ense of | of ex 
" z 6 30— / | nternal-rev-| collecting yense to 
Fiscal year ended Jun Free of duty. Datiable, of duty, | Regular. enue tax and | the revenue. duty re- 
; penal duty. | ceived. 
Per cent 
$12, 596. 00 $15, 615. 50 23. 66 | $15,250.88 | 412.74 
9, 402. 00 23, 406. 83 15. 40 SAE Tcnecoceseaces 12, 496. 80 346. 65 
2, 382. 50 22, 195. 48 23. 39 SEE estiastobsees | 15, 045. 95 289, 7 
4, 583. 00 18, 717. 25 24. 77 SR TW. 5040. Sesuse } 13,293.80} 286.7 
3, 856. 00 19, 504. 40 22. 05 4, 300. 13 Ce aa | 18, 694. 76 434.7 
No. 3.— ARIZONA. 
1, 523, 374. 00 135, 907. 00 27.45 SL Oe Tctccsncessaed 22, 470. 38 60. 24 
1, 515, 806. 00 135, 406. 00 36. 91 49, 996. 40  seneuéuquiows 29, 382. 13 58. 76 





No. 4.—CALIFORNIA. 
(Customs districts, Humboldt, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. } 








29, 942,180.00 | 17, 147, 178.29 53. 34 , 145, 861. 92 $147, 990. 81 386, 862. 14 | 
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9 4.12 
31, 367,185.50 | 18,234, 471.74 52. 89 9, 638, 377. 80 119, 875. 19 431, 285. 16 | 4.48 
32, 582, 440. 00 16, 539, 585. 45 50. 05 8, 277, 445. 80 122, 716. 56 419, 052. 85 | 5. 06 
85, 961, 393. 75 15, 851, 733. 11 49.15 7, 791, 664. 12 76, 808. 33 399, 153. 06 | 5.12 
82, 766, 229.37 | 14, 633, 783. 25 53. 49 7, 828, 614. 18 74, 325. 15 409, 441. 56 | 5. 2 
i 
OE icin cncnietite haha hk nila nian ion os 
No. 5.—CoLtorapo. [Denver, port of delivery.]} 
~———--- — — —,- -- sniveibeilitcasiiaa sal hc 
VBBB 2. cen nenn ce ccnenccseenrrceerseeewcnreesenaneeesseeseseansseeees 15, 996. 61 115, 890. 19 45. 84 53, 123. 90 6, 529. 59 5, 640, 64 | 10, 62 
1889 ...... et eae beecsendenssccese coctsccesecs 20, 050. 86 129, 437. 23 51. 21 66, 284. 91 6, 849. 06 6, 222. 06 | 9. 39 
SOOD cccnavcdbocdcdacebtdutesctyespoces cocwccewescccscccceccccecccess 86, 146. 94 249, 007. 39 39. 94 99, 462. 96 11, 597. 79 7, 181. 49 | 7.22 
iE Rak vas obensde vcchnuseeseccesscess 17, 903. 40 239, 674. 86 43. 52 104, 312. 88 5, 500. 30 7, 460. 49 | 7.32 
WOOD . ccc ccoseweveeseycccesccaeecs soncce coccce Secsseseceseepegeneces 38, 922. 00 160, 676. 34 51.93 83, 437.14 5, 702. 48 6, 907. 61 | 8, 28 
Se oki \ Piliaihaahiiiintiniae pealildigheniteni daniel 
No. 6.—CONNECTICUT. 
[Customs districts, Fairfield, Hartford, New Haven, New London, and Stonington.]} 
145, 649. 97 061. 41, 60 416, 032. 74 4, 556. 57 38, 481. 81 9°25 
138, 946, 94 888, 687. 08 41.19 366, 124. 47 2, 563. 92 31, 646. 59 | 8. 64 
99, 565. 27 1, 007, 068. 65 36, 61 368, 717. 56 949. 37 33, 492. 62 | 8. 27 
234, 274. 88 1, 095, 051, 25 43.10 472, 013. 47 1, 366, 20 36, 187. 96 7. 67 
333, 345. 37 1, 075, 962. 32 44.79 480, 706. 30 368, 10 32, 547. 39 | 6,77 
No, 7.—DzZLAWARE. 
[Customs district, Wilmington.] 
4 eessecoceee eendbeee SEURBSSSSSecedocceccccccece Steesbesevevceccus 37, 897. 00 7, 112. 00 86. RUGS Wecccocccesess 7, 531.77 122. 85 
Crores cvcccccecccesoccscoccs 6c ccece OCtnacevececcocce Seccccesaece 101, 114. 00 11, 663. 00 96. Te OED Locccccansesges 7, 968, 08 | 71. 42 
1890 ........ 167, 534. 00 12, 235. 00 52. TELE Lcéoccsteanned 7,319.86 | 115.13 
SEE ceentsoes sie 224, C58. 00 36, 522. 80 41. 15, 182.15 15. 79 7, 240. 38 | 47. 69 
SHED cncccseuaccuccetéqsens besceccccccce Ssococecsosce ° 201, 884. 00 17, 550. 00 58. 10, SEB. OD j.ccccccccccces 7, 757.17 75. 43 
No, 8.—DistRicT oF COLUMBIA. 
{Customs district, Georgetown.] 
—_—_— peneeceeinpaapncemeniiisianins RRO 
MOD cc icaiicnicecdacsi sens SUMS eMMMsaenbebscosstccccccccces 26, 594. 00 | 82, 549. 41 35. 53 5,900.50| 20.15 
ce ereecceees seceeesecsesencseccncesccesseccsssccees 33,046.00 | 161, 074. 34 38, 66 7, 272. 17 | 11. 68 
é6onesscocencesae obecen edceensccesccee padecowonscnnee 55, 959. 00 209, 244. 90 36, 99 9, 160. 89 | 11. 84 
Savvocsiacnooconcs BE cesveeeesascsaccscoceecccccccecesccccs 89, 858. 00 206, 132. 41 38.03 10, 864. 52 13. 86 
Seccecccccccocsses eecccce seosese PPNEESCeocesscovcccesces 75, 525. 00 167, 424. 79 43. 98 11, 534. 21 15. 66 
aissapilapagpiisani pila iamaiia nate ai lila EE 22 i 
No, 9.—Dakota, NorTH AND SOUTH. 
Sees <i $$ —— — = 
MR cnncitbidbahtdaliis sian I 38, 313. 94 59, 818. 21 51. 76 Oi OE OE Fn. occcueenas 2, 891. 60 | 9.34 
We ibecncentétshinidshacdcsa ssbiesteat enbinacbanecee penedireatebe 170, 167. 49 42, 127, 25 26. 25 TE, CD OE ssiewncesceans 16, 251. 39 146. 94 
leet ene —— 
No. 10.—FLoRIDA. 

(Customs districts, Apalachicola, Fernandina, Key West, Pensacola, St. Augustine, St. Johns, St. Marks, and Tampa.) 
Snr eee he etieatheniiin 
1888 ......., iii ' 823, 513, 09 346.77| 75,211.14; 9.13 
1889 ...... Dee nn ewan ; . . 981, 831. 72 313. 43 84, 350. 04 8. 59 
gS IE ES ROE ORAS hh ae ; . . . , 075, 597. 57 904. 12 107, 878. 71 10, 03 
ee Sones a i ccccacccecececouss , 869, 702. , ; 52.07 | 115,531.99 9. 47 
1892 ..... Steet eeeneeewecenersceseccsnccccscccscccscccesccsseccess-++| 102,339.27 | 1, 282,568.94 { 87.03 | 1, 116,278.26 |.........+-00 10. 66 
a eee eee _— 


No. 11.—GEORGIA. 
[Customs districts, Vrunswick, Savannah, St. Marys; Atlanta, port of delivery.) 





Mheisiiiee ee... PeOee eC eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee : 
Dietetic. Pee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee j 
ieee Seeattre eee se"* SS 9B ease" sor" 
Wisisea, OOO e Oem eee ee eee eee twee - 
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No. 12. —ILLrmNo!s. 
(Customs district, Chicago; ports of delivery, Cairo, Galena, Peoria, and Rock Island. 


















































Value of imported merchandise. Average Amount of duty received. a | Per ems 
— —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—«KX<——SsSs—S— 50 0 of ex. 
Fiscal year ended June 30— re Internal-rey.| , Collecting | pense to 
Free of duty. Dutiable. | of duty. Regular. | enuetax and | the revenue. | duty re 
penal duty. ceived. 
Per cent. 
we, ich caian ee aa eo eCa eh iiadanics ctx teandetieiss i ~«-| $3, 085, 280. 00 | $10, 841, 750. 00 45.28 | $4,682,579.73 | $92,910.73 | $140,768.55 | a 
1889....... adiaeieage «an Rin cotaee ‘scuniiinanomeapiaptapihie cat Reman cata 2, 669, 991.00 | 10, 727, 289. 00 45.26 | 4, 854, 913. 90 47, 642.54 | 143,296.73 2 os 
ie ih ale ecw wwii Ss ceteris Sia tin udicccs abainmos kee «| 2,506, 287.00 | 10, 937, 623.00 44.02 | 4,815,376, 94 37, 457.73 | 189, 677.53 | 2.9 
NS Ae ee a tM n che tdaboeitn tess soe ccnaieesa cavacaite 3, 636, 200.00 | 11,953, 451. 00 46.05 | 5, 504, 857. 76 55,913.55} 137,124.39 | 2 49 
BERR. cov cccvtvcesusececcencovce Corre ccecovcewesecconsce Sevevsecnveewe 3, 601, 077,00 | 11, 614, 000. 34 55. 08 6, 396, 790. 09 61, 084. 98 142, 470. 06 2, 23 
| 
No. 18.—INDIANA. 
[Customs district of New Orleans; Evansville and Indianapolis, ports of delivery.} 
sagas a 
DEER cwdaediccn ten ccssccvéessouedesests cosueneesssccccousccaccesbecte 9, 077. 00 209, 273.13 43. 84 131, 277. 33 2, 661. 96 10, 620. 99 8.09 
BOER widiesves siuieicenianlonai BRR EA I SRR MAS SPREE e 5, 456. 00 281, 448. 00 40. 28 118, 387. 15 2,197. 35 9, 260. 94 7.83 
OE rats aris ds nsiNibabiie sGiksiardboocnes Be ks wdsepess eae 33, 506. 00 365, 696. 00 41, 84 151, 165, 41 1, 253. 70 10, 030. 33 6.6 
BL 66 6 enw b GSES s < bots abode dete ccnsceés Ueusescccseasenses deeaweeesic ee 18, 496. 00 390, 596. 39.77 155, 369. 93 607. 50 10, 161. 05 6. 54 
BBD Sbibinns cc ccwacnseecncccccenss On0bdd0be5 edn ocenccescestnseenunee aie 20, 546,14 336, 480. 51 55. 21 185, 757. 66 1, 633. 05 10, 453, 72 5. 63 
No. 14.—Iowa. 
[Customs district of New Orleans; Burlington and Dubuque, ports of delivery.] 
a a a a a on Ea ce ed ageiys oe: MRE AE SST 2, 071. 00 57. 57 1, 192. 84 |..... Dee. 1, 138.18 95.48 
TNE en eee no ale atom rani 6, 931. 00 5, 440. 00 51.75 ME Te otitasve..e.. 687. 20 24. 49 
MEET canbe babcodopey basa receadhensedndarsareseensecnccccens Sednceces 991. 00 16, 566, 92 54. 45 NOD Inccwence...... 754. 96 8. 36 
1691 ..... oceesvescsseusee Cee Cee ewerwwwerewereceveescasecccesccoreees 413, 00 21, 071. 00 64.79 BB, GAB. UB joc ccccsccscce. 1, 061. 46 7.73 
1892 ..... enmedees seccccescoeee ip an ck oeneee Pecevccaccccce aadnness enn 2, 156. 00 18, 730. 00 57.13 10, 700. 83 |...220.00----- 1, 466. 60 13. 71 











No. 15.—KENTUCKEY. 
{Customs district of New Orleans; Louisville and Paducah ports of delivery.} 








46.19 103, 749. 65 412, 504, 16 25, 141. 43 | 








47. 21 111, 859. 91 319, 683. 63 81, 849. 30 
44. 28 121, 957.17 203, 054. 40 82, 533. 65 
44. 33 98, 088. 40 176, 037. 31 22, 871.74 | 
56. 46 115, 587. 01 202, 289. 47 £24, 885. 92 





No. 16.—-LQuIsIANA. 





2,757.75 | $272,342.93) 9.83 














2, 755, 875. 77 
2, 785, 306. 66 3, 126, 73 264, 737, 94 | 9. 68 
2, 603, 855. 78 2,355.38 | 222,865.84; 8.79 
2, 028, 834. 76 974. 57 218, 373.17 | 10. 76 
1, 472, 300. 01 1,144.79} 205,784.06} 13.98 

| 
No. 17.—MAtns. 
[Customs districts, Aroostook, Bangor, Bath, Belfast, Castine, Frenchman Bay, Kennebunk, Machias, Passamoquoddy Portland, and Falmouth, Saco, Waldoboro 
Wiscasset and York. ] 
836, 692. 57 583.94 156, 526. 31 | 18. 70 
442, 135. 07 246. 56 133, 972. 90 0. 30 
441, 341. 48 1, 355. 40 123, 960. 44 28. 08 
606, 770. 24 11. 68 114, 732. 34 | 18, 98 
623, 692. 62 11, 861. 89 123, 096. 56 19, 73 
No. 18.— MARYLAND. 
(Customs districts, Annapolis, Baltimore, and Eastern.) 

39, 31 2, $34, 202. 41 70, 365. 16 261, 833. 40 9. 23 
36.97 | 2, 821, 224. 83 25,764.09 | 284,179.57 | 10.07 
35. 88 2, 818, 258. 47 29, 388.17 269, 523.15 | 9.5 
$2.60} 3,630,662.44| 20,794.47) 276,691.15) 7.00 
44, 99 3, 016, 789. 71 22, 662, 57 270, 419. 99 8. 96 








No 19.—MASsACHUSETTS. 
[Customs districts,Barnstable, Boston and Charlestown, Edgartown, Fall River, Gloucester, Marblehead, Nantucket, New Bedford, Newburyport, P)ymouth, Sale! 











and Beverly, and Springfield. ] 
1888 ..... pie ckjailen snk Coded. occ ctdeeeweceetccssevecsess-+een| 25, 762,596.73 | 48,000, 930. 64 46.19 | 21,210,392.20| 108,810,25| 811, 349.35 3.82 
1890 ..... o seteweereuscceseseeesecescs owe coeseeceses soos Swewccsece -| 17,032, 140. 00 063, 153. 45 42.42 | 20,782, 588.75 65, 190. 22 702, 749. 566 = 
7890 ..... Snip dhceil ick toaleinabsied: cares wl sevecceeeweccsssewencecesccces| 26, 208,896.60} 40, 018, 504. 32 39.52 | 19,345, 600. 45 45, 652,21 | 707,877.44; 3.88 
1801 . 30, 643,184.00 | 42, 653. 33 41.52 | 17,797, 076.48 64, 069. 77 661, 415. 61 | == 
1892 35, 971, 00 66 42.07 | 14, 400, 509. 59 41, 813.17 661, 710. 87 45 





498, 937. 02 6) 


1, 993. 36 122, 153. 36 | 24. 8 
45.19 | 151, 212. 25 98.2 


327.36 | 163,522. 41 23.63 
1,654.33 |. 139,990.47) 15-88 
4.417.44| 136,552.35| 

ree ae 
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No. 21.—Mngsora. 
(Customs districts, Duluth and Minnesota. ] 
eee aca A aT - —_- — —- OT —_—_——— 


Value of f imported merchandise. as Amount of duty received | Per cent 
AVverag< 











' 
eee ener od wala. | Expense of | of ex 
tac 30— om rata Internal-rev collecting pense to 
Fiscal year ended June Free of duty.| Dutiable. | ce Regular. ewoe tax aust! the tevenue.| daty re 
or - penal duty. ‘ 
Per ce 
$609, 537. 21 $1, 199, 923. 29 70.7 aL $848, 487. 63 $18, 852. 28 $45, 177. 52 >. 82 
471, 289. 08 511, 084. 17 39. 84 203, 673. 56 18, 900. 75 25, 789. 25 12. 66 
448, 724.12 596, 393. 12 40. 49 241, 127. 75 13, 529. 43 58, 923. 65 24, 44 
363, 662. 82 755, 093. 06 | 43. 03 324, 901. 32 12, 783. 68 97, 945. 92 LT. 68 
335, 483. 00 778; 555. 94 | 44. 34 345, 235. 07 6, 399. 28 40, 740. 97 11. 80 





No. 22.—MISSISSIPPt. 


cckanaiees districts, Natchez, Pearl River, and Vicksburg. | 





cs a ob Se ROeeR OSGeo cc cess abs cece cc ces 14, 962. 00 19, 230. 00 9, 05 1, 740. 7 dinudipate 6. 687. 15 81, 22 
FN ee ee ee... wcaananmccces: @ 518. 00 |... career Beds Sede ceehege 3, 376, 80 
1889 ....- BMS ARTS 2, £43. 1; 1,447.13 | 117. 82 1, 70%, 87 casei G, 132. 87 58: 70 
189) 10. 15 31. 03 215 ), 883. 1 
126. 50 64, 98 Sl. 62 6, 280. 94 7. GB4. 5¢ 








No. 23.—-MIssourt. 


[Customs districts of New Orleans; Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis, ports of delivery. | 

































442, 503. 00 3, 938, 955. 00 | 43, 89 93, 612. 60 84, 645 5. O1 
404, 491. 00 3, 472, 620. 60 39:19 54, 898. 80 85. 846. 28 6. 20 
£24, 970. 00 3, 454, 169. 82 42:18 37, S40: & 94, 889. 89 6. 51 
G85, 668.00; 4, 128, 244. -_ 40. 69 4, 456. OF 100; 836. 43 611 
341, 859. 00 2, S54, 133. 9: 50: 08 50; 985: 72 104, 895. 36 7. 34 
24.—-MONTANA AND IDAHO. 
F, TAB, 00 I, 413, 50 24. 8y ft |) ee aaa 2, 187.16 621. 34 
oa 1, 778. 50 20, 85 BUR BE he ew cece scecss 2, 380. 07 643.95 
21. 00 | 878. 00 20. 85 5 | aa 1, 817. 88 99 
, 220. 00 105, 006. 15 30: 42 a gg a 3, 986. 41 12. 32 
3, 072. 00 89, 709. 95 32: OF | BB, B7Be GB |... 200 cccccces 7, 867. 84 26, 60 
Sidi intact Usa oD oie ARES as : 
No. 25.—NEBRASKA. 
[Customs district of New Orleans; Omaha, Lincoln, Sioux City, ports of delivery.] 
ctemeeacasttetsiiinsehstmagtagsanuiigasinnliiaeatepetin Tegra amas — ——— $$ $$ — — —e * 
3, 098. 05 39; 504. 00 68. 98 27, 252. 90 562. 81 2, 691. 43 9. 88 
7, 182. 00 | 141, 780. 13° | 45. 92 65, 105. 86 3, 182. 66 4, 173. 88 6.41 
22, 251. 00-| 162, 891. 06 | 43. 98 67, 242. 14 493. 67 5, 168, 85 | 7. 68 
41, 700. 06 | 266, 132.°S | 42. 92 97, 061. 86 969. 31 | 6, 513. 73 6. 71 
184, 240.00 230, 997. 60 56. 34 130, 145. 31 | I, 763. 71 9, 642. 73 | 7.41 
No. 26.—NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
{Customs district, Portamouth.]} 
34, 327. 00 | 24, 866, 70 25. 43 RO Bivscnccccdccse 6, 508. 85 103. 09 
29, 323:.00 | 50,158.00) 24.53 IO Th ohcs ic ccocde 4, 784. 33 | ; 
13, 728.00. | 243, 949. 00 | 31. 67 77, 255. 36 |...... pda’ 4, 165. 19 | 5. 39 
11, 718. 56 | 124. 255.45 | 51. 56 | Ct Tecnescesccocns | 5, 985. 39 | 0: 35 
6, 526. 72 170, 127. 54 | 57. & 9B, O28: 47 [............. | T, 698. 95 7. 85 





No. 27.—NEw JERsry. 
[Customs districts Bridgeton, Burlington, Great Egg Harbor, Little Egg Harbor, Newark, Perth Amboy.} 








104, 565. 40 222; 355. 08 25. 59 | re 18, 598. 93 

105, 419. 00. | 227,320.00} 25.28. = <5 SCE 14, 461. 85 

105, 687. 22 | 137, 299. 50 | 27. 66 | SE OT Diidnnvesacéces 13, 242. 27 

90, 780. 00 | 57,564.00) 30:10 SS 7 ee | 18,122. 62°} 

80, 536. 00 63, 128. 00 | 24, 87 OE Eee | 14, 260. 87 | 
pas ies | ' i 





. 2&—New York. 
[Customs districts, Albany, Buffalo Creek, Cape Vincent, Champlain, Dunkirk, Genessee, New York, Niagara, Oswegatchie, Oswego, Sag Harbor. } 






















1888 ...... rae ORD RR RC ec. spac accecesaswececes semste | 169, 778, 186.90 | 321,915,660.21 | 44.91 | 144,568,535. 24 | 884, 668. 79 | 3, 102, 087. 50 2.15 
DD sows oumpealinenhs cub acudidlbee dass cckinceewuses sce ecmonnne + scncaf; MOB, 708, 408, OO | SEB, 600, 670. 83 45. 09. | 147,281,392.41 | 640,976.25 | 2,124,699. 81 2.12 
1800 ..... Neb dldiniias 60% a cdddbladoanadias docs oambcane vecwash, Mg Gll. TR 1 Ole Mem Ol. 7 44.70 | 154,.615,832.93.| 394,437.71} 3, 060,453.94 1.98 
SO «bus dened bie nis ar eevee ecansec ceccccesemescccnee}, 200,558, 609. 18 | 34, 718,201. 42 47.06.) 148,211, 563.65.| 387,843.59 | 3,085, 897.20 2.08 
UBD. .-naneewenvannsnenanenessteeesearenenecncecsssserceennesssee onl S01, 770, 543.09 | 283, 358,569.16 | 49. 42.| 120, 276,418..84 | 283, 042. 68 2, 806,790. 48 2.33 

| } | 
tennessee pe — a — —_—— -_— - 
No. 29.—NortTH CAROLINA. 
[Customs districts, Albermarle, Beaufort, Pamlico, Wilmington.]} 
: ; 47, 166. ee 19,990.05! 42.40 
onde . . 18), 4 _  < * ae 16, 212. 00 | 55. 28 
696. . 25, 785. 67 42. 04 | 18,204, 36 70. 60 
DEE Bicndneneitinans | 8, 912. 53 48. 42 
TE EE i vidncadtcdnwe 16, 832. 34 160. 66 
! 
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TABLE No. 2,—Cusroms BY States. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CustoMs—Continued. 
No. 30.—OHgI0, 
[Customs districts, Cuyahoga, Miami, Sandusky; Cincinnati and Columbus, ports of delivery.) 


a i a 





Value of imported merchandise. Amount of duty received. 
















































Average |__| pespense of oo 
Fiscal year ended June 30— oe ete Internalrey-| collecting | pense to 
Free of duty. Dutiable. of dut Regular. enue taxand | therevenue. dui. +. 
y- penal duty. | ceived 
Per cent. 

BSB ...ccvceveceseeress Poevecdcvescosoccs ©0000 Devwec cccccecessoscose $836, 306.45 | $2,722, 890. 54 41.83 | $1,199,114.01 | $530,518. 49 $87, 840. P4 | 7.71 
BBD . .cccccvcccccccresccess Penesescooneceses Oe enbesescccescconecsoes 770, 589. 91 2, 579, 720. 71 42. 40 1, 093, 785. 63 409, 209. 64 93, 403. 8 8 54 
TEED o ceccccnvecconny coccosgsveseces Sue cccececcoscs covccsece ecvecccee 611, se 3, 018, 519. 11 40. 66 1, 227, 464. 43 241, 839. 13 117, 811.4 1| 9. 6 
1891 ....---+- seeeeeerereentnensceccaseeneraseneeenccnnasareanes seeee 554, 238. 8, 007, 483 84 41.79 | 1, 256,762.89 | 202,882.80 | 101, 182. 1 8 05 
IOSB . ccoccccccose Cee ercccccn cece coceee ccceweencessecceecceseseces 633, 587. 3 2, 803, 857. 16 48. 65 1, 364, 197. 12 212, 905. 61 83, 467. 00 6.12 
No. 31.—ORE@own. 

(Customs districts, Oregon, Southern Oregon, Willamette, Yaquina.} 

I —_—— eee escent 

27, 256. 53 800, 848. 68 64. 25 514, 583, 54 296, 06 41, 743.98 8.11 
41, 595. 58 1, 417, 172. 99 57.21 810, 761. 85 6, 070. 22 65, 275.14 8. 05 
71, 686. 40 1, 052, 883. 30 54.16 570, 235. 84 270. 37 49, 829, 93 | 8.74 
166, 496. 48 1, 126, 494. 40 51.49 680, 066. GO |.............. 87, 753. 94 | 15,13 
363, 107. 76 1, 109, 976, 31 62.70 695, 965. 96 554, 20 51, 794. 79 | 144 

No. 32.—PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Customs districts, Erie, Philadelphia, Pittsburg.] 
ac seutgunoneiill 18,687, 901.17 | 91,856.71 | 508,807.80) a.m 
DBBD . .ccccvcccvcrccccccvccccvccccesccccscccccesescceseeccessoseccece 169, 517. 81 92, 185. 12 460, 890. 68 2. 08 
BDO 2. .cccvccarccccccevcccccccccveccsceeeeesessesecctoccseccces evens 24, 108, 835. 20 56, 265. 39 493, 637. 08 | 2. 04 
1891 ..... erneeeereseee seenereeeeeecens seen eeeeneene renee oeteeeeenes 20, 677, 997. 81 34,033.50 | 505, 874. 27 | 2. 45 
SOD. cocveven Saree ecegessecess woerevevecee opnencescccceesccenseeees 9, 422, 363. 35 24,979.56 | 474,538.11 | 5 0 
No. 33.—RHODE ISLAND.] 
(Customs districts, Bristol and Warren, Newport, Providence.) 
tiie 

I 211, 126. 00 500, 389. 18 47.15 235, 965. 99 1, 484. 48 20, 708. 30 | 8.77 
1 150, 154. 00 571, 917. 45 50. 06 286, 283. 76 1, 344. 44 20, 395. 34 7.12 
275, 334. 25 598, 502. 24 44. 40 265, 747. 98 380. 37 17, 112. 15 6.44 

698, 318. 00 707, 519. 69 45. 41 821, 269. 40 1, 246. 55 21, 035. 87 6, 5 

292, 504. 00 740, 167, 00 48. 86 861, 501. 38 1, 000. 80 18, 979. 16 5, 25 

No. 34.—SouTH CAROLINA. 
[Customs districts, Beaufort, Charleston, Georgetown.) 
416, 711. 60 ; ; 23,108.57; 2.6 
007, 22,076.16) 77.% 


20, 718. 82 125 
18, 994. 26 69 
18, 433.06 | 109 





No. 35.—TENNESSEE. 





























15.7 
14. 
No. 86.—TExas. 
[Customs districts, Brazos de Santiago, Corpus Christi, Galveston, Paso del Norte, Saluria.} 
a a a — - 2 

20,981.54 | 181, 672.57 54. 58 
21,003.15 | 167,171.78, 47.74 
5, 787.09 | 155, 911.95 54. 5 
12,580.54 | 161, 303.19 24.8 

18, 645.60 | 160, 896. 88 

GOB in ccnadeddbasicuishdvncececdcvnqndemnssecsinosecesccocevseses os 461. " 21, 59 879, 820. 95 49. 35 87, 928. 81 

Tl sitccna bia dieaeininbasdnksbasdeedsustendcidnicndibenhwesbaanss --| 1, 741, 499. 982, 287. 20, 28 807, 589. 37 66.98 | 93,314.85 
TEED. <snepathieaainshin heey bed. Sonk bibdia shasesdecks piecdienanil 283. 945, . 65 MEE UE bcs ccasccsce> 112, 116. 29 13.12 
UBL. <oveensnsesenes eSandibde-ese rod Gepesnebivetoscacnngcosoeseosens’ b 86 , 677. 9.19 | 86, 432. 60 11. 2 
08 751. 08 76, 289. 37 9. 39 

No. 38.—VIRGINIA. 

[Customs districts, Alexandria, Cherrystone, Newport News, Norfolk and Portsmouth, Petersburg, Richmond, -etneesiinersasatnade ~hstaahet 
ay wit 151, 040; 00 : 87. 50 ~ 98,073.92 | 18. 88 
Se RaeEE IEA Gixs asas.. coc ove chesssnnencsevncsenines 193, 342. 88 SR dics coictilnsn 33,002.02) 78.8 
CR AIELICOLAN TY. bore ci cenin. far7sbcce¥s « oneaddnnd vebwanen 109, 064. 00 PEEL cccscpacveess 29, 426. 46 SS 
BGs cca. Se TORS INS AS IUD . BES x caccbaeuies 30,426.08, 178.8 
BOUB  incsibansas ves been, Piven +4 ceienamgh bane as 160, 919. 00 135, 072. 04 . =e wecesenecseese 33, 494. 90 54.1 
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TapLe No. 2.—Customs By STATES. Tapes OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FRO Custoys—Continued. 
No. 39.—W asHinaTon. 
[Customs district, Puget Sound.) 
teenie Ee 


















































Value of imported merchandise. Amount of duty received. a | Per cent 
gus ienaieinanansnestsmeemncerees OOO... .nnsxtinnimanana {| of ex- 
as vale. Internal-rev- ollecting | cones te 
30— } 
Fiscal year ended June Free of duty. | Dutiable. [|T™TH°| Regular. | enue tax and the revense.| dut y re- 
- penal duty. ceived. 
Per cent. 

$181, 186. 00 $226, 224. 20 76. 07 $158, 504. 62 |.............. | $43,751.93 27. 61 
152, 791. 25 208, 705. 10 64. 90 SE RO Cis ewasweccaaes | 28, 251. 75 20. 86 
29, 305. 51 268, 701. 31 46. 41 Fe GE OO Fiwecceccceess- 46, 080. 78 36. 95 
147, 168. 22 330, 413. 03 41. 02 135, 539. 52 $1, 091. 25 55, 288. 82 40.71 

4 t . ae 206, 293. 00 367, 372. 10 34. 87 128, 124. 36 |........-..--- 61, 177. 26 47.7 

Ba a a ORS WRET ET a tees — 

No. 40.—West VIRGINIA. 
[Customs district, New Orleans; Wheeling, port of delivery.] 
a = 

ise Cedi baaes cebecceceeetee 840. 00 1, 537. 84 49. 36 759. 09 950. 40 1, 280. 22 168, 67 

= Aspe Sees fe MR OS SSS 2, 834. 00 786.96 | 56.95 448, 20 2, 036, 70 1,222.14 | 272.7 
JRO LL lic cee ececeeeeeenneneneceesercreereoecserees |-secetecsenecees 7, 834. 50 22, 05 4 | eee 1, 106. 61 64.11 
aaeh... . ciccasateae’ oe Reet -vasvtesvonpanensseesieseee 842. 00 35. 00 I 1, 159. 46 393. 04 
TOR... pcccekvabaniedent serenceueaupeane es Stee eeteaeeneeeserecereenslsmesesecrecerers 907. 00 38. 79 SEP Creecvaserqene: 1, 153. 21 327. 80 

oe t lee = _ 

No. 41.—Wisconsry. 
(Customs district, Milwaukee, Lacrosse. 
nn ea } a _-— -- _-oo — —-+- ———- —-— — 

18BB ..cccccveccsesccsccercesssses wae secece eeeereccssese Oe eeeeeeesees 90, 608. 00 621, 979. 00 44, 21 275, 006. 52 29, 493. 53 15, 048. 82 5.47 
1889 ee MEE ena Rdaetoenaseccccenseccesce. 79, 518. 00 693, 116. 31 41. 92 200, 564. 44 18, 539. 26 16, 901. 33 5. 82 
NeerONOII ed conn cceerce ioe Oe Ne | 53, 497. 00 754, 709. 00 38. 70 292, 043. 68 7, 335. 25 26, 114. 37 8. 04 
weep oreingueer Ste ee. c. cccccceecs hat haen es 77,125.00 | 1, 019, 418. 00 38. 05 387, 860. 26 2, 231. 88 19, 309. 44 4. 98 
See er RRS a dv ee-- 00 0nc- <r coveeteraceeees- 116, 575. 00 639, 842. 01 53. 37 341, 482. 39 25. 50 25, 643. 22 7.51 





a apenas ‘ 
I 





TabLe No, 3.—Customs BY FiscaL Ygars. RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENSES FOR COLLECTING THE SAME. 


showing ues ree and dutiable imported merchandise, the amount of d received, the expense for collecting the same, also the percentages for collect- 
Tables - — Choe value to toial, duty received to total, ‘and expense to cotale for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1888-1892, inclusive. 


(Compiled from United States Treasury roports, by Charles H. Evans. See note on Table No. 2.] 


Value e of imported merchandise. Amount of duty received. 











Per cent. 












































































| Bog too 
! a> ae 6h (ks Gee pense of | Dutiable Duty | sea 
Geogra ivisions. ! | Internal- hale collecting the | Y , | Expense 
ohienl 6 Free of duty. Dutiable. Regular. revenue taxand| revenue. | ae a. — to total 
| penal duty. feet iee | value. duty. expense. 
——— ——— . +H —— pw = 
Fiscal year June 80, 1888. | 
Rastern States ...........--+-------- $19, 220,133.00 | $53, 838,518.79 | $23, 585, 213. 52 $115, 484,59 | $1, 121, 498. 43 4.76 11. 50 11. 05 16. 66 
Middle States ......-..ce.eeseeee-e. 173, 584,716.30 | 366,517,356.78 | 166, 181,588.49 | 1, 046,903.20 | 3, 904, 858. 40 2.35| 78.29] 77.83 58. 03 
Southern States 12, 580, 718. 31 8, 561, 503. 55 4, 534, 091. 60 445, 244. 81 695,654.92} 15.34 1. 83 2.12} 10.34 
Western States | 8, 556,066.32 | 21, 036, 528. 19 9, 386, 313. 23 776, 535. 35 519, 913. 44 5. 54 4.49 4. 40 | 7.73 
Pacific States .........- 80, 163,218.53 | 18, 189, 866. 67 9, 822, 594. 73 148, 286. 87 487, 608. 93 4.96 3.89 4. 60 | 7.24 
Total for 1888 _ 244, 104, 852. 46 | 468, 143, 773.98 | 219,509, 801.87 | 2,592, 454.82 | 6,729,534.12| 8.15] 100.00| 100.00 | 100.00 
Fiscal year June $0, 1889. | ‘ae aaa. ae. 
Bastern States .........secceseeceees 56, 203, 837. 69 | 22, 696, 948. 46 69, 412. 12 986, 863. 67 4.35 
j i 379, 030,735.49 | 172, 403, 046. 89 758,938.78 | 3, 899, 502. 16 2.26 
9,389, 386. 19 4, 420, 427. 99 357, 313. 69 671,854.73 | 15.19 
20, 349, 051. 87 8, 593, 162. 04 563, 605. 25 539, 182. 70 6.27 
19, 883,756.66 | 10, 588, 188. 38 125, 045. 41 537, 308, 85 5.07 
484, 856, 767.90 | 218, 701, 773. 76 | 1, 875, 215. 25 6, 634, 712. 01 3. 03 
















J 
4. 63 
402, 702, 027. 95 181, 754, 703. 71 480, 173. 52 3, 862, 337. 19 2.13 
, 209, 434. 26 4, 300, 394. 57 220, 088. 80 634, 556. 29 14. 76 
21, 319, 216, 56 8, 931, 257. 37 351, 374. 64 625, 897. 27 7.01 
17, 883, 365. 54 8, 977, 570.17 122, 986. 93 530, 009. 51 5. 90 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
. 56, 457, 719. 64 21, 353, 149. 83 48, 337. 35 998, 724. 13 


Total for 1890............. : 
Fiscal year June 50, 1891. 


507, 571, 763.95. 95 = , 317, 0 075. 65 oe. 1,222, 961. 36 | 6, 651, 524. 39 0 | 2. 95 


SEES SSS 





i 


Eastern States ........ be vecssacenade 59. 03 49, 650, 618. 26 20, 028, 838. 32 66, 703. 39 925, 789. 77 4. 62 
Miedo States ........ cabencavecs eeee 01.18 | 365,525,475.14 | 172, 640, 123. 08 442,948.80 | 3, 899, 689. 54 2. 26 
ae thern States ....... soverencseodes 344. 58 9, 393, 340. 48 4, 176, 321. 47 200, 463. 99 626, 480. 68 15.00 
Pe ae sea dees cab seadeboncer 558. 21 24, 558, 380. 99 10, 433, 497. 44 306, 999, 42 584, 823.79 5.61 
acific States ....6....ceecceeesecees 1.45 17, 827, 357. 79 8, 511, 905, 74 77, 899. 58 555, 489. 62 6. 53 . , , 
Total for 1891 ................. : 5,790, 686.05 | 1,095,015.18 | 6, 592, 273. 40 . . ; 


| 






Eastern States ...... peadiivsedees ieee 16, 776, 594. 02 
aie States 132, 814, 886, 09 
meme States... 3, 811, 037. 07 
Pacific — 11, 038, 148. 78 


173, 097, 670. 59 
198, 373, 452. 97 
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Tasts No. 4.-INTERNAL REVENUE, BY STATES. 


Tables showing, by States, the amount of revenue received and the amoun* expended 
in collecting the internal revenue, with the per cent of collecting the same, for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1888 to 1892, inclusive. 


ree - for collecting the revenues as im these tables — 
brace ary 0 6 collectors, deputies, clerks, ce rent, stationery, ete., 
———— ak gaugers, or, in other words, the amounts as buted among 


{Compiled from the annual reporta of the Commissioner of Fnternal Revenue, by 
Charles H. Evans.) 


No. 1.—ALABAMA. 


a] 
5 


Per 
collect- 


Ei 


Receipts. Expenses. 


a a 


$17, 550. 9T 
21, 539. 83 
23, 069. 20 
23,511.14 
22, 981. 50 


es 
; 


$79, 617. 65 
92; 762. 86 
118, 8P0. 60 
93, 835. 50 
106, 771. 14 


sess | F 
ZZtses 
$2233 


No. 2.—ARKANSAS." 


28, 916. 79 
31, 653. 56 
32, 999. 56 
32, 209. 19 
32, 636. 31 


120, 

119, 015. 70 
97, 639. 79 
95, 718. 86 


83282 


BOGS... 6c necevcece 
BRED ... occ nccccccese 
1890 ..cceenseneeneer 
189 . 


2, 
2, 007, 013. 18 


ft et bt ft pt 
S858 


BBO... «.cncmecens ss» 
, 


2BBD ... .cacccenceses 
BOP wcracncncstilicnc 
BIG . .ccccscccesee we 
1891 


518, 991.17 
576. 90 


392, 
WOOO ~ ... . naee....... 432, O14. 87 
ng 242. 51 


434, 
MOB mnvees oi svecee! 478, 008. 40: 


TABLE No. 4.—INTERVAL REVENUB BY STATES—Continned. 
No. 11.—KaAnsas. 


Receipts. 


$193, 849. 15 
183, 432, 22 
196, 593. 29 
196, 829. 39 
290, 501. 40 


Expenses. 


Per cent Per cent | Po; 


ing. 


$16, 721. 28 
17, 118. 83 
17, 947.74 
18, 709. 51 
18, 581. 75 


8. 63 
9.33 
9.13 
9. 51 


No. 12.— KENTUCKY. 


No. 14.—MARYLAND (MARYLAND, DELAWARE, DisTRICT OF CoLumnIA, Ayp ry 


638, 216. 02 
725, 825. 35 
733, 562. 47 
713, 721. 56 
718, 003. 83 


_ 


COUNTIES OF VIRGINIA.) 


3, 389, 377. 19 

. 928. 18 
3, 312, 718. 73 
3, 056, 528. 82 
8, 288, 873. 77 


117, 788. 16 
123, 194. 57 
126, 034. 56 
130, 828. 61 
133, 880. 26 


Wo. 15.—MASSACHUSETTS. 


2, 580, 071. 78 
2) 424, 536. 

2; 807, 125. 97 
2 814, 575. 93 


80, 568, 28 
79, 609. 48 
74, 952. 46 
75, 495. 29 
78, 820, 24 


No. 16.—MIcHIGAN. 


LBBB . . ..nonceesceees 
TSBO ...202000---0005 
1890 .. cccvceeccoeee- 


icnevecsnt . a 
1801 .coccccccceeseee| 153, 605. 48 
195, 751. 86 


40, 725. 51 
40, 773. 40 
50, 558. 68 
41, 158. 
038. 15 


122, 057. 21 
120, 441. 94 
119, 868. 97 
128, 333. 07 


21, 654. 92 
21, 727. 03 
22, 181, 09 
21,719, 19 
22,429. 66 


No. 20.—Nesmaska (Neprasea, Norta DAkora, AND SOUTH Daxota) 


collect- 
| recetpts. 


| 


1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


canons 


4( 
3 
4 


. 485 
- 482 
- 490 
441 
-477 


7978 


3. 045 
2. 323 | 


4 bo O -3 59 
09 BS Ge 6S 
6oeoi-~at 


to total | to tor.) 


Ud 


x] 


— 


Ne. 21.—New Hamrsuine (New Hamesume, MArne, AND VERMONT) 








SS oe eS oe 


4 
il 





146 
198 





TABLE No. t.—INTERNAL REVENUE, BY STaTEs—Continued. 
No. 22.—NEew JERSEY. 





cent | Per cent | Per cent 
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TABLE No. 4.—INTERNAL REVENUE, By STATES—Continued. 


No. 33.—WerEst Virginia. 








| 
| Per cont | Percent | Per cent 











































































































sipts. Expenses. = to total | to total Year Receipts. Expenses. collect- | to total | to total 
Year Receipts pen ing. | receipts. expenses. ing. | receipts. jexpenses. 
= Tn aaa . 1, 676 | 1888. 565. 978. 6 ag 
tl oi 072, 240.48 | $59, 571. 91 1.46) = 3.275 ; stteeeecseeeees| $565,278. 68 5.31 434 844 
bo Re aor 319, 618. 68 62, 302. 27 1.44 3. 300 ED | CU Si cuiitencrenwnse 781, 663. 47 4,38 . 597 - 912 
nvogeaouggeccase 206, 722. 98 59, 442. 25 1.41 2. 950 TD 0 I Ga hi te ihe 904, 669. 97 4. O4 . 634 . 993 
Bee =n erensvoonees 4, 104, 879. 32 60, 398. 72 1.47 2. 810 BEOe | MUU ccvwavesdotusieru 842, 676. 87 4.22 "577 | 945 
eee 4, 385, O11. 87 62, 957. 61 1.44 2.850 OND | WO cainccccs cased 807, 588, 36 ¢ 4.53 " 524 931 
ce —_—- — : : — 
No. 23.—New Mrxtco (New MEXICO AND ARIZONA). os No. 34.—WISCONSIN. 
CAGE iin sunidiaiibecaied 58, ab. 30 1 aL. 78 =S a EE ii icinclinvesei 2,985,446.09} 60,113.11} 2.02 } 2401 | 602 
| i a RRS oP aid. 68 11 811, 99 19. 88 O41 "Set | MED wannnsnnececeue 8,096, 495.92} 62, 472.50 2.02} 2365 1. 664 
socce aren ewneeee 35° 689.97 11 723. 49 32. 85 024 312 1890 . 2. -0eecoes--0e} 3, 342, 653 37 | 62, 003. 65 1. 85 | 2. 344 1. 684 
TODA ..2< ccsupapasese tH 10° 200. 50 95, 87 "005 S74, | 1008 -<ncnecncsorsens | 3,619, 677. 22 62, 427. 45 1.72 | 478 1, 660 
TUF ..<ncoeaineses am WEB oaks ited y wcivii 8, 794, 699. 38 62, 094. 64 1.64} 2.466 1. 580 
ay No. 24.—New York es ~ werae , ne ced 
( ey , AGGREGATE RECEIPTS, ETC., BY STATES AND TERRITORIES 
202.95 | 293, 983. 46 1.91] 12.400 8. 272 eae P 
os cna Saale 15, 64a) 675.01 | 209, 723. 04 1.92] 11.955 MED MR ae cindinpcesen' 124, 326, 451. 50 | 3,553,792.24| 2.86 |. 
ees 16,224, 321.98 | 291, 572. 58 1.80] 11.878 AS Mec cneweyn cates 130, 894, 419. 70 | 3, 755, 279. 47 2.87 
FBO) 222222] 16, 565, 828. 45 | 296, 809. 17 1.79} 11.843 REE DE, ccconduuanceced 142, 587, 188. 07 | 8, 681, 284. 54 2.58 |. 
2D aes tiead 17, 670,978.82 | 305,965. 70 1.73} 11.485 WE EE sow cabacticceccs 146, 035, 184. 01 | 3, 760, 737.51 | 2. 58 |. 
tes 1892 . ...........0+0+} 153, 856, 885. 85 | 3,928,970. 85 | 2. 55 
-_——- OLED LLL ALL ; 
No. 25.—NortnH CAROLINA. ae a a el sence ereonnea ; 
CO ———— TaBLe No. 5.—INTERNAL REVENUE, BY FiscaL YEARS. 
574. 46 ‘ ; 7.72 
; 2 er ise. "7 ue 233. 2 iz a2 i oe4 8 = Tables showing the amount of revenue received, the amount expended in collecting 
2) 759, 504. 01 285, 101. 87 10. 33 1.935 | 7.745 and a iano collecting, receipts to total, and expense to total for the 4 yeare 
2, 487, 996. 79 818, 796. 83 12. 81 1. 703 8.477 ending ‘une 30, 1888 to 1892, tnelusive. 
2,383, 656. 85 S4l, 211. 98 ate L5@ ©. 604 {Compiled from the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by 
sides — _ Charles H. Evans. See note on Table No. 4.} 
No. 26.—OHI0. : 
— | Per cent— 
‘ae eae ead 12, 446,812.98 | 265, 415. 23 2.13] 10.011 7.468 | Geographical divi- oi 
tate ine i 11,566, 727.51 | 253, 827.99 2.19] 8.836 6. 759 sions. Receipts. | Exponses. | yor col. | Tototal | Tototal 
10. cadntvexwnl 13, 430,972.74 | 224, 614. 70 1. 67 9. 419 6. 102 Ree receipts. lexpenses. 
SOM sc cacudeies eee 14, 355, 266.61 | 230, 238. 59 1.60| 9.830 133 | —$S$ $< $< — |__| —____ |——— 
5 
1892 covsececcoee) 12,921,17. @ 228, 894. 92 L7 8. 398 5. 826 Fiseat year June 
$$ tt 30, 1888. | 
Ho, Si-sGuncon (Qumeos, Wassuneron, Aun ALAsEA) Eastern States ..... $3,851, 774.44} $134, 794. 90 3.50 3.10 3.79 
oat ————~ | Middle States ...... 31, 196, 186.36 | 792, 970. 88 2. 54 25. 09 22.31 
16, 919. 37 .476 | Southern States....} 23, 030,057.77 | 1, 437. 802.98 6.24 18. 52 40. 46 
18, 773. 30 .500 | Western States ..../ 63, 872,781.89 | 1, 06 1, 996. 10 1. 66 51.38 29. 89 
19, 155. 30 .520 | Pacific States ...... 2, 375, 651. 04 | 126, 227. 98 5.31 1.91 3. 55 
20, 794, 22 . 553 ; —J ———- 
24, 358. 25 620 Total United | 
States, 1888.) 124, 326, 451. so | 3, 552, 792, 24 2.86; 100.00 100. 00 
— ef eS | SS 
Fiscal year June 30, 
LN 1389. 
, 627. 3. 87 6. 689 9.050 | Eastern States ..... 8, 879, 602. 68 135, 212. 80 3. 67 2. 81 3. 60 
326, 301. 36 3. 83 6. 509 8. 689 | Middle States . $2, 476,018.33 | 811,521.24 2.50} 24.81 21. 61 
323, 515. 85 3.32 6. 825 8.788 | Southern States....) 26, 545, 123.51 | 1, 615, 693. 68 6. 09 20. 28 43. 02 
338, 970. 02 3, 28 7. 076 9.013 | Western States ....| 65, 870, 137. 01 1.61] 50.32 28.16 
338, 453. 46 3.03 7, 253 8.614 | Pacific States ...... 2, 323, 538. 17 5, 83 | 1.78 | 3.61 
eee = Total United 
No, 29.—SourH CAROLINA. States, 1889.) 130, 894, 419. 70 |: 3,7 55, 279. 47 | 2. 87 r |__ 100.00} 100.00 
iscal year June 30, ee Jae ek =e ee 
102,456.19 | 27,295.81} 26.64 082 | ee 
81,722.51} 26,449.16 | 32.36 - 062 704 
597. 03 24, 882. 55 26. 30 - 066 - 676 | Eastern States ..... 3, 638, 382.00 | 131, 654. 60 3. 62 2. 55 | 3.58 
72, 599. 75 28, 060. 19 38, 65 - 049 - 746 | Middlo States -..... 33, 475,980.94 | 800, 565, 24 2. 39 23, 48 21. 75 
71,812.85 | 29, 670.04) 41.32 - 046 - 755 | Southern States....| 27,725, 410.17 | 1,586, 858. 91 5.72 19. 44 43. 11 
sana a sal Western States ....| 75,410,433. 07 | 1, 031, 268. 36 1, 37 52. 89 28. 00 
a — . % 9 6 87. 42 5. 6 i af 
Be a Pacific States ...... 2, 336, smell 130, 937. 43 ae os 1. 64 3. 56 
— =e } 2s Total United | i 
1888 ..... Seenseseces 1, 009, 290. 34 99, 913, 32 9.90 - 811 2. 811 States, 1890. 148, 087, 188. 07 | 3, ott, 206. of i 2.58 | 100,00 100. 00 
a bial hse nesas gaits 1, 066, 385.77 | 113, 214. 54 10, 62 - 814 | 3.015 | .. oem Ee 
Saat etentene sea 1, 160, 387.52 | 122,869.83 | 10.59 813 | 3.338 | Fiscal year June 30, | 
1801 -sereeveeenevens 2, 276, 123. 09 117, 081.23 9. fr . 873 3. 113 1891. 
Bs sccatiliweakcaa 089.2 oe 2. 82 5 | 
iy mag | 827 | astern States ..... 3, 747,022.30 | 136,747.41 3.65} 257 3. 63 
Ls ——~ | Middle States ...... 34, 061, 260.69 | $26,506.52 | 2. 43 23. 32 21. 98 
No. 31.—Texas. Southern States....| 25, 887,434.98 | 1, 593, 348. 06 | 6.15 17. 73 | 42. 37 
——— Western States ....| 79, 894,955.28 | 1, 057, 439. 98 | 1.32 54. 71 28.12 
1888 Pacific States ...... 2, 444, 510. 76 = 146, 605. 54 | 6.00 | 1. 67 3.90 
eee 211, 927. 37 39, 822. 36 18.79 .170 1.121 (hse oy eee see | 
1880... seeesencnens 228,117.52 | 39,612.04] 17.36 174 1. 048 Total United 
39, 245. 83 1. 066 States, 1891.) 146, 035, 184. o | 3, 760, 787. 51 | 2.58 | 100.00 100. 00 
37, 603. 55 1. 000 : | a 
40, 965. 68 1. 043 | Fiscal year June 30, 
1892. | 
Eastern States ..... 3, 939, 763. 21 147, 051. 99 | 3.73 2. 56 3. 74 
_ | Middle States...... 36, 504,271.67} 841, 257.03 | 2.30 23.74 21.41 
Southern States....) 31, 463, 323. 63 | 1, 702,408. 39 5.41 20. 44 43. 34 
, Western States ....| 79, 288,718.00 | 1,069, 632.74 1.35 51. 53 27.22 
Pacific States ...... 2, 660, 809. 34 168, 620.70 6.33 173 4.29 
‘ Total United f 
States, 1892.| 153, 856, 885. 85 | 3, 928, 970. 85 2.55 | 100.00 100. 00 
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TABLE No. 6.—CusToMR AND INTERNAL REVENUB. 


Tables showing the amount of revenue received and the amount expended in the same, with the percen: total receipts and total expense, 
< Sor collecting from each source, for each year ending June 80, 1838-1408 inclusive. . empense, aleo the ver cen! 


[Compiled from the Finance Reports, United States Treasury, by Charles H. Evans. See notes on Tables Nos. 2 and 4.) 


ee 


Customs. Internal revenue. Total. Per cent of total—| Per cent for ol. 
c ing 


—_—_—_. 


Geographical divisions. 


Receipts. Expense. Receipts. Expense. Recoipts. Expense. | Receipts.| Expense. |Customs, | [ternal 


evenue 








Fiscal year June 30, 1888. 
































1, 121, 498.43 | $3, 851, 774. 44 4.76| 9.59 
3, 904, 858.40 | 31, 196, 186.36 2. 35 | 54 
695, 654.92 | 23, 030, 057. 77 15. 34 | . 
519,913.44 | 63, 872, 781. 89 5. 54 1 66 
487, 608.93 | 2,375, 651. 04 4.96 : 
Total United States, 1888..| 213, 509, 801. 57 | 6, 729, 534. 12 | 124, 326, 451. 50 8.15! on 
S=_»_C§_ _“_—s— —————SS_ —— Sa — oS =| . 
Fiscal year June 30, 1889. 
| 
Rees Lacidindscstvcene 22, 696,948.46 | 980,863.57 | 3, 679, 602. 68 26, 876, 651. 14 | 1, 122, 076. 37 7.64 10. 80 4.35 
dle States ..... csecesceeeees| 172, 403, 046. 89 | 8, 899,502.16 | 82, 476, 018. 33 204, 879, 065. 22 | 4, 711, 023. 40 58. 60 45. 84 2. 26 ; 
Southern States ..... Sieadnuene 4, 420, 427.99 | | 671,854.73 | 26,645, 123. 51 80, 965, 551. 50 | 2, 287, 548, 41 8. 86 22. 02 15.19 ; 
Western States........... cescee} 8,508, 162.04 | 539,182.70 | 65, 870, 197. 01 74, 463, 299. 05 | 1,596, 476. 93 21. 30 15. 36 6.27 La 
Pacific States. ......00e-0.--00+ 10, 558, 188.38 | 537,308.85 | 2, 323,538.17 12,911, 726.55 | ' 672, 866.37 8.70 6.48) 5.07 & 
Total United Stats, 1889 .| 218, 701, 778. 76 | 6, 634, 712. 01 | 190, 894, 419. 70 | 3, 755, 279. 47 | 849, 596, 199.46 |10, 880,001.48 | 100.00 | 100.00/ 3.03) 2a 
————-— S=———SS_ EEE ——_—SS>>=|_»_»MWCOwOXwWMO———S ——— o> | | —— =—_— 
Fiscal year June 80, 1890. | 
| 
Rastern States...............00+ 21, 853,149.83 | 998, 724.18 638, 382. 00 24, 991, 531. 83 | 1, 180, 378. 73 6.79 10.94) 4.63} 0 
Middle States........... cameantl 181, 754, 703.71 | 8, 862,337.19 | 83, 475, 980. 94 5, 230, 684. 65 | 4, 662, 902. 43 58. 50 45.13) 213) 29 
Southern States ................ 4, 800, 394.57 | | 634, 556, 20 725, 410.17 | 1 82, 025, 804. 74 | 2, 221, 415. 20 8.71 91.50! 14.76 52 
Western States............. coil 931,257.87 | 625,897.27 | 75, 41¢, 433.07 | 1 84, 341, 690. 44 | 1,657, 165. 63 22. 92 16. 04 7.01) 1.9 
Pacific States .................-- 8, 977,570.17 | 530, 009. 51 , 836, 981. 89 1, 814,552.06 | ' 660, 946. 94 3. 08 6.39 5. 90 5 6) 
Total United States, 1890 .| 225, 317, 075. 65 | 6,651, 524.39 | 142, 587, 188. 07 904, 263. 72 |10,832, 808.93 | 100.00} 100. 00 | 2.9%! 28 
Se | eS ae) Ss ja <<< SS — ———————— ~ 
925,789.77 | 8, 747, 022. 30 23, 775, 860, 62 | 1, 062, 587, 18 6.57 10, 27 4.62 2.68 
8, 899, 689.54 | 34, 061, 260. 69 206, 701, 383.77 | 4, 726, 196. 06 57.13 45. 65 2.2) 24 
626, 480.68 | 25, 887, 434. 98 80, 063, 756. 45 | 2, 219, 828. 74 8.31 21. 44 6 | Gs 
584, 823.79 | 79, 894, 955. 28 90, 828, 452. 72 | 1, 642, 263. 77 24. 96 15. 86 5.61) 1.8 
555, 489.62 | 2, 444, 510. 76 0, 956,416.50 | | 702,185. 16 3-03 6.78 6.53 6.00 
Total United States, 1891 .| 215, 790, 686.05 | 6, 592,273.40 | 146, 035, 184. 01 , 61 | bon, e25, 670.00 10, 353,010.91 | 1 00 | 100.00} 3.05 aT 
= _—————— — ——e— eee | ae SSS S| |S == 
Fiscal year June 30, 1898. } 
torn States..........-sss0e-| 16,776,594.02 | 920, 322. $, 939,763.21} 147,051.99 | 20, 716, 357.23 | 1, 067, 374. 29 6.34 10. 44 6.49) 37 
Middle States........---.--+-.++ , 814, 886. 09 | 3, 585, 300, 86, 604,271.67 | 841,257.03 | 169, 319, 157.76 | 4, 426, 557. 86 51.79 43, 31 2.70 2.30 
Southern States ............. eee] 8, 811,087.07] | 629, 111. $1, 463, 323.63 | 1, 702,408.39 | 35,274,360. 70 | 2, 331,520.24] 10.79 22. 81 16. 50 5.4) 
Western States...............+. 11, 038,148.78 | 615, 79, 288, 718. 00 1, 069, 682. 74 | 90, 326, 866. 78 | 1, 685, 373. 81 27. 62 16. 49 5.68 1.98 
Pacific States..............0+- .-| 8, 657,004.63} 541, 2, 660, 809.34 | 168,620.70 | 11,817,813.97 | | 709,729.07 3.46 6.95 6.25 6.39 
Total United States, 1892 .| 173, 097, 670. 59 | 6, 291, 153, 856, 885. 85 | 8,928, 970.85 | 926,954, 556. 44 |10, 220,555.27 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 Bg $63; 2.85 


TABLE No. 7.—CusToMsS AND INTERNAL REVENUE BY D1visi0ns. 


Tabdles showing the amount of revenue received and the amount expended in collecting the same, with the percentage of total receipts and total expense; also the per cen! 
Sor collecting from each source, for each fiscal year ending June 30, 1888 te thon’ actuate - . . 


(Compiled from the Finance Reports, United States Treasury, by Charles H. Evans. See notes on Tables Nos. 2 and 4. } 
EASTERN STATES. 
[Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut.] 


Per cent for col 


Per cent of total. lecting- 






Internal revenue. 




















































} June 30— } Internal 
| | Receipts. Expense. Receipts. Expense. Receipts. Mxpenee.| Customs. revente. 
a es | CCL 
fe 2GBB. .occcaccsuaccecses $3, 851, 774. 44 $134, 794.30 | $27, 436,987.96 | $1, 256, 292. 73 8.12 12. 22 4.76 | 3.8 
me) BRED. sapowccensusqecess 8, 679, 602. 68 135,212.80 | 26,376, 551.14 | 1, 122, 076.37 7.54] 10.80 4.35) 3f 
ee ths lo pan evcesace eeosce 3, 638, 382.00 131, 654. 60 24, 991, 531. 83 1, 130, 378. 73 6.79 10. 94 4, 63 . . 
f i SUE. can vessesésonepers 3, 747, 022, 30 186, 747. 41 23, 775, 860,62 | 1, 062, 537.18 6.57 10, 27 4. 62 ; 1 
ty me —tt—tit«C RB. ne ww wwe caseveccs 8, 939, 763. 21 147, 051. 99 20, 716, 357. 23 1, 067, 374. 29 6.34 10, 44 5.49 oe 
Bi Total, five years 4, 953, 198,20 | 18, 856, 544. 63 685,461.10 | 123, 297,288.78 | 5, 638, 659. 30 7.07 10. 93 4. 74 3.63 
MIDDLE States. 

[New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia.] 
Pe cbiiten Kesecnidece 58. 42 45. 68 9. 35 | 1. 
Ecealdtgiwanattene 66.60) 45.34) 226) 38 
ereconsnimese creeel ae 56. 6 al 23; 6 
beabinondenccnescosl SERRAERED 51.79| 43.31 aw 
825, 794, 948. 26 $6.06; 45.03; 222, *# 








ee 
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TABLE No. 7.—CustoMs AND INTERNAL REVENUE, BY Divisions—Continued. 


SOUTHERN STATEs. 





[Alabama, Arkansas Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. } 
a ——_——_—__—__—— ——_______ ————— - 









































y 9 | ?P r cent for ool 
Customs. Internal revenue. Total. | Per cent of total. | 6" \eeting 

Fiscal year ending er Feeney ee ee | — 

—— Expense. Receipts. | Expense. Receipts. | Expense. Receipts./ Expense.) Customs. ts 

$095, 654. 92 | $23, 030, 057. 77 $1, 437, 802.98 | $27, 564, 149.87 | $2, 133, 457.90 8.16} 20.75 | 45.94 6.24 
1888... ..-0-----eeeeee * 671, B54. 73 | 26,545,123.51 | 1,615,693.68 | 30,965,551.50 | 2, 287, 548. 41 8.86} 22.02| 15.19 | 6.09 
MEDD .....cccosececererese 634, 556.29 | 27, 725,410.17 | 1, 586, 858, 91 32, 025, 894.74 | 2, 221, 415. 20 8.71} 21.50) 14.76 5.72 
SEW. .coosacharosrorss 626, 480.68 | 25, 887,434.98 | 1, 593,348.06 | 30,063,756.45 | 2, 219, 828. 74 8.31} 21.44 15.00 | 6.15 
ia eager soo 629, 111.85 | 31, 463,323.63 | 1,702,408.89| 95,274, 300.70| 2, 391,520.24 | 10.79] 2281| 16.50 5.4 
sa ehasanae angie La acenstovmes 02,406.89} 95, 274,300.70} 2,331, 520.24 | 10.79) 2281) 16.50) 5.41 
Total five years. 21, 242,272.70 | 3,257,658. 47 | 134, 651, 350. 06 7, 936,112.02 | 155, 893, 622.76 | 11, 193, 770. 49 8.94 21.70| 15.34 | 5. 89 

! i 














WESTERN STATES. 


: is, Indiana, Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, New Mexico, Ohio, 
[Arizona, Colorado, Tine : ; Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming.) 





















































ET Nee Shes awe sees eS 2 Dest ay near ie i 
519, 913.44 | 63,872,781,89 | 1, 061, 996. 10 73, 250, 095. 12 | 1,581,909.54| 21.69) 15.38) 5.54 1. 66 
539, 182.70 | 65, 870,137.01 | 1, 057, 294. 25 74, 463, 209.05 | 1, 596,476.93 | 21.80} 15.36 6.27 | 1.61 
625, 997.27 | 75,410, 433.07 | 1, 031, 268. 36 84, 341, 690.44 | 1,657,165,63 | 22.92] 16.04 7.01 | 1.37 
584, 823. 79 79, 894, 955. 28 1, 057, 489. 98 90, 328, 452. 72 | 1, 642, 263. 77 } 24. 96 | 15. 86 | 5.6 1.32 
615, 741.07 | 79, 288,718.00 | 1, 069, 632. 74 90, 326, 866.78 | 1, 685,373.81} 27.62} 16.49| 5.58 1.35 
2, 885, 558.27 | 364, 337,025.25 | 5, 277, 631.41 | 412, 719, 404.11 | 8 163, 189, 68 | 23.06 | 15.83 | 6.9| 145 
| | ! } 
ee eae Ey 
PaciFric STATES, 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska. } 
ee ee ee eee ea — —_ — 
} | 
487,608.93 | 2,375, 651. 04 126, 227. 98 12, 198,245.77} 613, 836, 91 3. 61 5.96) 4.96} 5.31 
537,308.85 | 2, 323, 538. 17 135, 557. 52 12, 911, 726. 55 672, 866. 37 3.70 6.48} 5.07 | 5. 83 
530,009.51 | 2,336, 981. 89 130, 937. 43 11, 314) 552. 06 660, 946. 94 3.08 6.39} 5.90 | 5. 60 
555,489.62 | 2, 444, 510. 76 146, 695. 54 10, 956, 416. 50 702, 185.16 3.03 6.78} 6.53 | 6.00 
541,108.37 | 2, 660, 809, 34 168, 620. 70 11, 317,813. 97 709, 729. 07 3.46 6.95} 6.25 | 6.33 
2, 651,525.28 | 12, 141, 491. 20 708, 039. 17 | 58, 698, 754. 85 3, 359, 564, 45 a37| 65i/ 5¢9|/ 5.83 
a Nee ae _ — ——~+--+- 
RECAPITULATION.—TOTAL UNITED STATES, BY GEOGRAPHICAL Drvisions, For Five YEARS, 1889-1892, INcLUSIVE. 
a | NSE, See a ane hee 
Bastern States......--| 104, 440,744.15 | 4,953, 198.20 | 18, 856, 544. 63 685, 461. 10 123, 297,288.78 | 5,638, 659, 30 7.07 10. 93 4.74 3.63 
Middle States ........ 825. 794, 348.26 | 19,151, 688.12 | 167,713, 717.99 | 4,072,820.91 | 993, 508. 066. 25 23, 224, 509. 08 56. 96 45.03 2.32 2 43 
athern States ...... 21, 242,272.70 | 3, 257.658. 47 | 134, 651,350.06} 7,936.112.02| 155,893. 622.76| 11. 193,770.49 8.94 21. 70 15. 34 5. 89 
estern States....... 48, 382,378.86 | 2,885,558. 27 | 364, 337,025.25} 5,277,631.41 | 412,719, 404. 1 8, 163, 189. 68 23. 66 15. 83 5. 96 1. 45 
Pacific States........- 46, 557, 263.65 | 2, 601,525.28] 12,141, 491. 20 708, 039. 17 58, 698,754.85 | 3,359, 564. 45 3.37 6.51} 5.69 | 5.83 
el ceeeternicetitemasientereee cee | S| eects | eens | snes | onesies annem 
Total United | 
States, 5years.| 1,046, 417,007.62 | 32,899, 6.3.34 | 697, 700, 129.13 | 18, 680, 064.61 | 1,744, 117, 136. 75 | 51, 579,692.95 | 100.00| 100.00 3.14 2. 68 
' | | | 











The sires wee shows by States and divisions the gross amounts of customs collected, the cost of collections, the net amount received by the Government, 
and the amount disbursed by the Government for pensions, eng 


the’ fiscal year 1893. ‘The figures relating to customs are compiled from the annual report of the 
Register of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30,1893. ‘The figures relating to pensions are furnished by the Commissioner of Pensions. 
























































Customs. \ : 
Divisions,Statesand Territories. = = = | # |———— SEEN SEE ie : — ‘ veg 
Receipts. Expenses. Net receipts. Net losses. | “disbursed. 
Connecticut 7 = $454, 449. 98 $29 

EEE EES ES SE , 449. 5 , 881. 05 $1, 340, 954. 07 
Massachusetts ............... ahnee DEE LaWedccsweovecestesnceeccenseece: 16, 249, 119. 18 644, 397.07 6, 881, 243 00 
pS wdtbhdudion’ ee Canes s once edeecuséeewc ccccsscess: 555, 875. 55 114, 331. 64 3, 433, 172. 33 
era Seas ccccececcdecveccseccccececes: 115, 040. 83 8, 521. 10 1, 558, 429. 25 
NOG) Tv ercccccevecsssecn eR Uiiawcadocseces6eesssccovctescece 370, 823. 87 20, 373. 93 468, 801. 38 
Vermont ...... Sea e ae SONNE DENIER ED UG co ccccccc ccckbescccccsccoccvcces 982, 582. 12 76, 162. 75 1, 706, 065. 90 
Detbincccesedrvdiagepesdaddbice ITs cceudeodseesesasseccoctcucss 18, 727, 890. 93 893, 667. 54 15, 388, 065. 92 
ik Middle division. Wea oeeepaee! Poe one 

eth). hse GGRGGOsNeReUeNNeeessUNEUEES CEU, . occ cccccccs Sdbtesntpéniews 14, 161.58 7, 530. 06 , 058. 
Dietrict of Columbia. ...........0.--0-s00+e SE ssinevs cocecte Recdevecmimhetoy 81, 150. 09 10, 699. 73 1,713 739.97 
Maryland ............. mhocetinuemchess SPEED s occces coccce Rr sans aphemndie ie 4, 581, 847. 54 274, 953. 89 2, 084, 875. 19 
New dJeracy .....5......00. pwned a «diss os EE edhsapegetecesnad $2, 556. 16 14, 673, 52 17, 882. 64 8, 280, 172. 04 
How Tork asne cbse SpSRARROEDENVUGCUNGNEURRER RGR ewe cwaccescccccesccosecccecscccce) 160,906, 764. 85 2,931, 747.57 | 137,325, 017. 28 13, 817, 895. 87 
WOMNNPSOONEE voy e di cbnins cntdusigsrcdeeeccceuiescecucesesoe enabeatek cues es 11, 859, 129. 73 466,224.22} 11, 392, 905. 51 15, 177, 339. 44 
Wiikdemtinitiivctineh. a... ee oS 156, 825, 609. 95 3, 705, 829.04 | 153, 119, 780. 91 36, 532, 082. 03 
SSS Eee Oo o——eooeeE=SaomaESaaooo———————E ee Se 

Southern division. | 

MUADEMB «0000 sereeeserevesensennes , 23, 360. 47 | 11, 151. 84 12, 208. 63 456, 102. 15 
a | iaewenrceseesebeleccecececnsstccede , Siiinintiduanivermeniineesredele oe 1, 523, 308. 58 
MOND nc cicvascua we 1, 206, 989. ¥9 82, 072. 38 1, 124, 917. 61 876, 496. 07 
xe seseee sees 60, 905. 37 22, 998. 60 87, 906. 77 365, 573. 01 
vos 303, 682. 66 17, 546. 56 286, 136. 10 4, 890, 817.13 
Louisiana ...... 1, 488, 633. 99 202, 014, 24 1, 286, 619. 75 670, 219. 86 
X soe 8, 654. 00 7, 006. 13 1, 647. 87 623, 442. 66 
foe 9, 316. 10 CR Ri soo a 631. 740. 24 
Carolina 18, 569. 71 WMC ON Ricco diicdencececen 224. 825. 44 
Tennessee. NOONE RN cenedeaccbiddiin. essa Te i 83, 603. 72 9, 495. 73 74, 107. 99 2, 922, 002. 57 
Vins sereeeee Neen ne nee eneivccesdeccee 1, 014, 661. 78 158, 166. 18 856, 495. 60 1, 025, 377. 80 
we tense puiceideathiededecs< ce 2S MEEBO RRA RRDT De: ER SI 38, 268. 73 35, 185. 00 8, 033. 73 1, 199, 388. 62 
Nee ne lcs danhbanercecceccnneecne, 1, 953. 12 1, 170. 44 782. 68 2, 130, 009. 72 
I banseteis bibinaaiEsueiisaicscccewss pitts ETE a ae 4, 258, 599. 64 | 582, 121. 83 8, 683, 906. 73 17, 039, 303. 8B 
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Divisions, States and ‘Territories. 


Weatern division. 
ELS adbeast 266s ixcegnt + ssthé bb cdhne den véteadiins shapebauvacuciiedts 


8, 422,155.18 | 
208,855, 016, 73 ee ac 


CREA « «6s Git dnc caddie enws coi seaiinitibbde a 009 enkimbicne Mn cccdaley 


* Idaho and Montana consolidated . 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in —— to a resolution intro- 
duced by Hon. Jabow H.GanincEr New Hampshire, has fur- 
nished the Senate the following ae showing the amounts = 
by the several States and Territories during each of the years 
1863 to 1873, when ar income-tax law was on the statute an : 

of the Trea transmitting statement of the amount 
oe fromthe Soaretary of from the tkeame tox from 1863 to 1873. wt 
Treascry DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETAR 
Washington, D. C., December 13, » 1898. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith the statewent of the Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue gthe amount of tax derived from income from all 


sonroes, under the income-tax law of 1862, for the years 1868 to 1873 inclusive, 
called for in Senate resolution of the 11th instant. 


Very respectfully, 
eve . J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
President of the United States Senate. 


Statement showing the rere Srom oe aes the law of 1862, by States 
Territories, from 0) 


$4, 813. 61 
“74, sii. 16 | 


Nevada 
New Hampshiro......... beubsnseneanee 


eae eeceeenenee 
AO Rene eee ew eww em neweeltereseeeeeeaes 


46, 657. 39 


RBRE™ 6 edisseeauk catibdewca ead 


208, 355, 016, 78 


Receipts. Net receipts. | Net losses. 


$59, 424. 55 
85, 744. 47 


8,528, 978. 99 
251, 314. 66 


1, 210, 768. 49 
492, 055. 14 
1, 788, 235. 28 
9, 408. 00 
168, 322. 98 


16, 713. 00 
1, 878, 449. 93 76, 573. 89 


eatin iehliscnniectibdilnat 


15, 859. 90 
657, 553.15 


421, 385. 09 
69, 383.14 
64, 966. 56 
18, 265. 62 


574, 000. 41 7, 859, 697. 06 


“G, 413,171.97 | 196, 960, ae 


1343; 619. O1 
reer | 106,90, a | 18, 971.21. 


11, 642. 29 
18,971.21 | 156,073, 5 

1666, 9 

156, 740, 467.14 


‘ 
‘ 


+ Miscellaneous expenses. t¥oreign pensions. 


Statement showing receipts from income taw, etc.—Continued. 
1863. 


From corpo- 


States and Territories. sations. 


Personal tax. Total tax 


i 
$10,849.67 |  $10,901.7 
5 2, 449. 45 

Mh cc evcwwwes aescccccscocewos senscess 


ED cciseee 


Total 455, 741. 26 
From salaries of United States nae 
and employs «2... canccnsees oe 


Grand total 


696, 181.71 


2, 741, 858.2 


455, 741. 26 | 1, 589, 935. 28 


rop 
erty Prom prop 
owned o 
any citizens | +, 
seebiing F. 
abroad and 
interest on 
U.S. secur- 
ities. 


rom corpo- | 


States and ‘Territories. aac 


Personal) 
tax. 


ND 5 ddd ct eWivie s Actos ctbtes e's iloncdecces seco deevewwwwese-- 
$578, 785. 81 $15, 315. 7 


9, 607.19 30, ) 
8, 181. 54, 014.2 


ott 
$31, 443.58 
68, gag. 68 
22,449. 42 
403, 439. 33 
46, 663 50 
140, 387 sd 


8 
3: 


an 
=. i 
ero 


SBEEBE 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, ete.—Continued. Statement showing receipts from income taz, ete.—Continued 
1864. 1866. 































































































































= From pro: ; 5 > > Special in- 
erty in U. States and Territories. ee ae come tax for Total tax. 
owned by _ — 1863. 
duy citizens | From corpo- ee |—--- _ . 
States and Territories. —— era rations. ee a Cae 
pee nnd = Delaware ....... 0.0.0. $235,735.97 | $19,090.13 | $10,044.75 | $264, 870. 85 
U. S. secur- District of Columbia....| 345, 277. 23 20, 754. 60 1,555.35 | 376, 587.18 
* ities MOOI ..... d0cdeitiehac Ds a eee Siete! } pit naka 
i ini inanimate | COMRZIS. .... ccc ccawcces | 56, 035. 99 “29 | : 
ios isaeneiiasasentseldaea ite Fr ncenntovenetanide 26, 188. 30 honanl 2. 
Sow Jeusgy «---+<-<<0-- $482, 747. 45 $3,075.39 | $64, 060. 22 —— a ss sitaid iegeteli teeta 3, 451, 007.77 | 2.32 | 95, 896 
a di 1, O73. 43 | ....----2+--+-|+-<22--------- » O78. 4 ER 1, 509, 403. 26 . 682. R98 
New a... "| 4,869; 105.10 |” 62,177.86 | 1,463,441.64 | 6,384, 724.60 | Towa......... -...| 471,776. 85 7 63 | oe 
Carolina . 2.0 .-+-|-- oc an nese es se|eewecsensess+|+aereseeeeececioeserece sees: Kansas ...... 143, 942. 07 | 32 | 7 , 
oal.. Liguda cs ebenvented 1, 112, 060. 15 5, 920.75 262,817.20 | 1,980, 798.10 | Kentucky ..............| 1, 400, 760. 21 61, 760, 2 
Oregon ..-.-++--++++0+++ 86, 571. 06 25.70 notes =n oneness _36, 596. ‘6 | Lonisiana | 197,483.08 | ; O71 524. 5 
Ponnsyivania......--«-- 2, 018, 085. 71 20,371.32 | 523,180.65 | 2, 561,637.63 | Maine .................. | 311,823.36} 101, 041. 28 | 485. 79 413, 850 
Rhode Island .....------ 363, 737. 64 1, 260. 65 80, 855. 45 445, 853. 74 sary land paaiiteniwidet cae | 1, 788,731.94 | 261, 402.98 | a 78. 74 2 O54, 711. ¢ 
WArOlima . ...- 2+ [ee nena ee anne neler eeweceewenceleneees -~scenenlecnees sr ses-s- | Massachusetts.......... | 6, 761, 743. 59 | 1, 260, 904. 62 | 15, 606.06 | 8 54. § 
eae .. Laenauesindilll 26, 463, 76 1.82 1, 924. 60 27, 390. 18 Michigan aoe | vas’ s78. 001” 47 840. 08 | gr 132. 18 
Do cnc nccweecesncecs[eeeeeceneren atl serweeeeerewenlemenee ce cennne loneoday neekm ee SEED s we cceccocencs | $1, 453. 53 | 11, 023. 14 3 091. 95 ‘ 
ee, 4686.98 2207727222: coher pease: 4/006: 08 | Mississippi ...0222.22. etc. ee, rerees 
Vermont......--..++--+. 88, 185. 22 280, 78 17, 107. 51 55,573.51 | Missouri................ | 1, 364,116.67} 116,708.54 23,891.62 | 1,504,716 
Virginia. ... ...-.+--++-- 40, 546. 54 84. 67 198. 80 40,830.01 | Montana................ | 45, 140. 05 | 66.22 |...... Ms 45, 19 
Washing ton.......--.-- 7,990.68 |......... wenre|eeeeee see renee 7,990.68 | Nebraska............... | 42,533, 22 1, 240. 86 1, 123.75 44, S07 
West Virginia sounesuael 87, 189. 71 67. 37 5, 421. 20 42, 678.28 | Nevada.................! 88, 708.19 |......... as 340. 95 94, 134 
Wisconsin......-..----- 125, 039. 81 69. 65 13, 484. 95 138, 594.41 | New Hampshire... | 70,338.79 179. 85 279, 68 
Wroming <..--..-. +++ --[----00 seen eree ewer ewes cee eee|ereee ee eeee nee foaeenee-----+- New Jersey ..... 278, 087. 92 8, 434. 01 > 504. 387 
I, eee eer en Tn eee ee ee ee ee ne New PEREIO ss occhctest MME bocce ons cewcenee 9, 912. 39 36, 17 
Total .....-.------ 14, 709,313.88 | 134, 043. 44 | 3, 656,244.79 | 16, 589,607.11 | New York.............. 82, 251. 2, 911, 087. 23 146, 681. 40 | 21, 840, 000. 19 
From salaries of U. 8. ane ans on | Orth Carolina......... 5. 18 303. 31 998 
officers and employ6s.|...--------+++}s.+--+---+eeee)eee-seeeneeeee 1,705, 124.63 | Ohio.............ccccees R77. 523, 735. 77 2 5, T12, 350 
z ee ee en ee BIN + cweuiaun deine dup « BLE hese suneeseeen , 046 98, 694 
Grand total....... 14, 799, 313. 88 134, 048. 44 | 3, 656, 244.79 20, 294,781.74 | Penusylvania...........| 9, 686, 621.78 | 1, 340, 676. 32 40, 037.03 | 11, 076, 335 
TisilidhiiiteEnaaiiiinieetmemninene | See IOMNist cemecoss | 1,195,878.22 | 179,711.10 105.05 | 1,376, 194 
<a | South Carolina .........| SEN Tvahenbiinsiniielodkossocnapne: 269 
1865. | DERMOSRSS. « once deen ens 304, 419. 92 18, 283. 21 | 12, 416. 13 | 335, 119. 21 
MD. «a0xad dukbbeipadnh IE 3 sere Sena Sh ceaeiecdae 15, 215. 82 
el | pene . Utah ov enceqseeuscenginne SECEDE |. rece dene cees| 1, 320. 09 | 27, 476. 83 
eed ubemeblnestieseereab-. Ormont....-...-++ -| 216,904. 20 44, 406.75 | 828. 69 | 262, 139. 64 
ye aR OE ee ta essere | Virginia. 22022. 196,172.97 | "9, 025. 94 S317 | 146, 920. 08 
AAMOMERR. ciccidcueiswce 2 8 ee aE aARAICA aR aairecnaiit ea Washington... 22, 056.83 |..........-.-. 1, 046. 65 23, 103. 48 
California..........+.... $711,851.78 | $2,007.32 | $43,302.78 | $757,161.33 | West Virginia. «| 254,513.28) = 8, 653. 31 2, 073. 90 265, 240. 49 
eA viincucauiwesdes 88, 058. 38 21. 29 ’ 7.73 | 33. 847. 40 Wisconsin Secon. cueevesis 519, 231.70 37, 330. 82 } 1, 086. 30 557, 648. 82 
Connecticut .........04. 389, 514. 67 6,757.83 | 346,469.15 | 752, 741. 15 WYOMING -~+---+-0-eeee|eeeeee eee --s-|eeeesrereeener|eetees ceeereeelens 
DUE Gisan- eetb aces «| cudbbadeeddilcncccccnmespne ie act chides Saints dione « ss a 
Delaware accpeedioesenes 108, 887.77 1, 538. 92 19, 079. 84 129, 006. 53 | a es 160, 547, 882. 43 | 8, 716, 881. 91 452, 550.09 | 69,717, 314. 43 
District of Columbia....| 83, 620. 88 ,266.19 | 12, 069. 24 96, 955.81 | Prom salaries of U.S. | 
ee ee or ere officers and employés.|.......... nt da aeuhiinvcnnas ge: ..-| 8,717, 394. 
dan dite eee el base veseecaciocomcoccivstedicccciivce cece: ————————— | | __  ——_—— 
Tasho bo veces pceneccseuibel «cents swengnevlenoecereeseccs SEATON As | le aecaliaeld iain w i Grand total....... 60, 547, 882.43 | 8, 716, 881. 91 452, 550. 09 |*73, 434, 709. 12 
Taste ieinhin soo cgenatie 4 4 3e.08 | 257,706.90 | 1, 144, 517. 24 | SOSA aa ae 5 ; 
OO x ocqndinemvaans \ ’ 795. | 56, by 2, 026. 5: ‘ ‘ : 
Towa. 121, 165. 66 ‘92. 35 — ~ . - on = * This total includes $452,550.09 tax collected on income of 1863 under the joint 
Keneas .. 54, 099.33 49. 50 | 56. 60 54, 205.43 | resolution of July 4, 1864, which was not included in the aggregate of tax col 
Kentuoky . 068, 824. 78 2,982.37} 113,815.34] 784,522, 49 | Mcted om income heretofore submitted. 
Louisiana Pe ‘ 97, 804. 59 2, 746. 55 34, 036. 56 134, 677, 70 
ROR 6 candy cu cnvcstvaas 99, 987. 38 1, 095. 89 | 97, 257.29 198, 340. 56 1867. 
Margie... -n« cucveses 623, 630.14 4,599.59 | 211,386.92 839, 616. 65 | a 
ae reseeteees oa. > 18 | 1s 3, 580, 745. 08 | a ee Pad trade: <4), Sal 
SIMON .. 2. ec ccsscces ls .07 > . 80 | 238, .13 | Number 
Minnesota .......2...... 27 950. 40 503 4 5. 185.90 - as ~ c , seawt Personal | From corpo-| ».,. | persons as 
Mississippi ......0...... ' . 5, 185. 90 | , 639, 7 States and Territories. cre aitine. Total tax. | ‘sessed on 
Missouri..............-. 890, 872.51 760, 66 104, 524. 03 |“ 995, 657. 19 | annual list 
rome © ccewerersccces “ao ina nencuiicccanevenaduil ee ee ee | Beha > 
melh...... a. ae 83.75 10, O44. 04 | Alabama ....++-.-+00-- $385, 482.00 | $18,554.77 | $404, 036. 77 | 8, 407 
hire as an Stee o once nelson Set f SOM. vcdpatccessuataledaadcedeeses a goiaees sch motets mibdins 51 
peel ame 5 ee ohee 127, 725. 07 PSE EE | 33, 157. 59 5 34, 180, 23 515 
New Mexico............ 18, 860.40 , , = oo c California ........0-0-.- | 1, 616, 075. 91 | 1, 773, 326. 4¢ 12, 043 
See , one Fe Sere tit Reece tahoe ate soo Colorado. ............---] 75, 936. 80 | 76, 889. 03 494 
nee a 6, 186, 821. 07 70, 103.34 | 2,899, 829.68 | 9, 106, 254. 09 Connecticut ............ | 1,934, 611. 09 92 2, 238, 534. 79 5, 832 
ONS oik oie o ddcsia. ct ee a faa deh ee eae shes Tf MNEs coedecpescacos cd 529. 08 |...... Cha ye 
Ouest... o. - ae re Seen) Cee Or | DUIS... 20<0--0-.- 182,915.50 | 17,701.87 | 200, 617. 37 i, 201 
Pennsylvania........... : ea ly 7an 479 00 ooo 2?) | District of Columbia....| 407, 184. 57 21, 213. 84 428, 398, 41 2,101 
i ‘eee =o 4, 735, 472. 00 | 5, 166, 223.55 | Worida...........00---- ST nn wn tnine 14, 197. 29 411 
South Carciina......... |... y20G-70{ 160,178.70} 551,816.22 | Georgia...........--.---| 228,736.13 | 91,815.94 | 820,552.07 2, 949 
Tenneasec .............. [See nae nats eeenenarnwcnelnensanenscccesicoes---e------ | Tdaho...... ite a wadilble diel bo) PROG Ob tiacccncacance- 28, 436. 44 342 
Gren... te ae | =e 9.90 8, 922. 24 142, 049.06 } Tilinois ........-...00--- | 2,715, 831.58 | 302, 127.08 | 3, 017, 958. 66 15, 349 
CO i. 4 wikedin hs. 7 580. 46 Sete ee eannneree ey cocceheeccoccs SR: « o cw covedepeces 878,767.65 | 148, 163.46 | 1, 026,931. 11 5, 122 
Vermont................ aa nee precastmmcces- 7,660.46 | Towa ........ceceeceeees 353,180.62 |  71,706.71| 424, 837.23 3, 213 
Virginia ....... cbihertlin. on “= 43, 818. 04 108, 220.91 | Kansas ......--0---0+00+ 134, 091.20 | 5 | 138, 316.85 871 
Washi oo ee 15, 700.21 sneeeseemecnes oo 58 | Kentucky .............. 1, 071, 813.77 | 3, 348. 1, 230, 162. 75 5, 877 
est Virginia........ on.501 ima enna Porro | LOMAS ..cnsecenees: 476, 557.10 | 109, 725. 32 586, 282. 42 7, 250 
isconein.............. 108 200. 24 $01 id Breer iat ase cen en | Seeine’...---.-00000.... 284, 479. 90 107,109.83 | 391, 589. 73 1 741 
WNIT hindi ie cudtinadda Bicwccl 2 i, 718. 15 220, 364. 53 Maryland..........-.--. 1, 459, 283.92 | 286, 306.01 | 1,695, 589.93 7,194 
ec Leconte EEE ESSE EE Fe Massachusetts.......... 7, 826, 355, 07 1, 023, 308. 22 | 8, 849, 753. 29 23, 572 
Olal ........-+-. -/20, 400, 671. me ae | MeIOIgAN....cacvece--e- 596,797.26 | 69,400. 68 | 5, 197. 5, 616 
From ealaries of 0.68. 200, 971. 00 | 308,826.93 | 8,519, 527. 00 | 29, 223, 225. 62 Minnesota --.0020.0.2.2. 02, 435.84 | 13,584. 78 5) 020. 1, 151 
cers and em 08: becktiera zs , ississippi-... cece 9, 457. 22 1, 234. 31 50, 741. 5é 1, 083 
ploy pantec rs scevadieovesercereccc|onsanncsccnves 2, 826, 491. 82 sates ..| 1,181, 632.06 | 108, 781.27 | 1, 235, 613. 3% 4, 531 
Grand total....... 20, 400, 671. 60 308,326.93 | 8, 519, 627. 00 | 82, 050, 017. 44 | Montana--..----- | sae asal ieee me 
rate NTN are csc Pesinrispiccininiahtaviintienseiditiencnlp | SUE <3 0044's 0 20 ong é OS | eee | 99,548.57 2, 067 
New Hampshire........ 220,785.18 | 79,866.01} 300,151.14 1, 645 
a 1866. New Joracy.....--.--..-| 2,058, 669.61 | 453,644.47 | 2,512, 214.08 12, 418 
nee | Now Mexico.....+------ eB icine ead 90, qn 7-73 211 
Special in- OW Tork .. ..vcnseces-- , 704, 352. 64 | 2,312, 196. 25 |20, 107,547.89 57, 425 
States and Territories. — From corpo- ates a | Total tax. North Carolina ........- 59, 260. 95 | 8, 189. 63 62, 450. 58 964 
. rations. 1863. SAC asadih ios uheeaeiy 4,850,581.21 | 531,330.00 | 4,881,911. 30 19, 618 
erties fl eigenen r i‘ eee tia tnalhe . ae oe oe poe ey | 140 090.94 1, 189 
Alabama ... ennsylvania........... , 533. , 227, 486.58 | 8,303, 020. 24 81, 825 
‘ Sthebans seen os $143, 91 $0,607.40 |............. $9,651.40 | Rhode Island........... 1, 893, 758.80 | | 142, 017. 34 | 1,535, 770. 93 2,958 
50, 390. 75 11,817.73 | 62, 208. 48 1, 973 
268, 967. 46 27,360.40 | 396, 327.86 2, 982 
148, 184, 97 7,205.83 | 155, 340. 80 2, 235 
19, 713. 16 | 661.47 | 20,374.63 254 
206,148.67 | 64,131.64} 270, 280.31 1, 241 
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Statement showing receipts from income taa, ete—Continued. 
















































































1867; 1869, 
Number States and Terri Personal | From corpo.! 
Personal | From co rsons as- and Territories. tax. fone. | Total t 
States and Territories. i Witionee | Total tax. | Pex nesses on rations. | al tax 
annu t. . oo 
paces ma os cane $527, 652.25 | $187,626.05 | 715 one 
18, 530. 62 1, 088, 47 | 10 Ran ne 
Virginia.......... eeeses] $178,329.57 | $26,283.84 | $204, 613. 41 IG sic bckvenveceanccosenevees 82, 160. 19 3, 287. 90 L9, 569, 09 
Washington ............ BEE TE Uc. segues se 28, 926. 75 Ot ce ch cdkaboses sekssenecosees 137,627.90 }.............. | yer she 
West Vir, Patni Pith eeed 197, 708. 24 10,350.62 | 208, 058. 86 1,689 | New Hampshire ...... Cudkhhviaeoanon 71,614.01 | 186 340° oy 
Wisconsin...........-.. 579,770.96 | 33,806.73 | 613,077.69 3,910 | Now Jersey ........-.-.ss20..2.c00ee0 367,535.85 | 1 joo 38.21 
Wyoming OW MGEICO oo cccncsvccccccccccsccsces : 
Total .............|57, 040, 640, 67 | 7,943, 796. 69 (64,984,437.86| 259,385 | North Carolina.............----..0-+-- 
From salaries of U. 8 pide deeece pawigebedcdheieuuocsece 






ORR sso Sinsece tsccvecconceeoces oeces , 477. 
Pennsylvania ......cccc-eeecerenncscee 2, 657, 550, 77 
Rhode Island..........--.esscesccccees| 451, 054, 63 
SAUER TIOIEIIDR «.c5cudnbensas¥euscesdse 76, 556. 09 
Ds cundee vcovccdesedusetevecese 190, 612. 24 
Di withbhiteceeondvewssobabevees cece 102, 744. 66 
UWA ...00. Subd s Cevedaoeeedeeseduuepes 22, 929. 97 
FRRTBORES o cnccacesee PSocceesesssersoeve 50, 581. 65 





































































Alabama ..... VIRMIB. eco nescvccecccvccesccscccces 124, 925. 78 
‘Arizona EN chris whic vsasbéerecevesee 11, 351, 24 
Arkansas West Virginia .....-....--eeeeseeseeee 74, 248, 58 
California Wisconsin bubesgena Sevvenccnccsnsupence 234, 983. 99 
Colorade “ SibknenWdeooenendssichewnsar 2 ¢ 
necticu' Se alee oem dom | Fee 
Dakota . WOM 32a 0-w000--0nvrenes-sssens 25, 025, 068. 86 | 9, 204, 824. 46 | 34, 229, 993, 39 
Delaware .....+--+-++«+- ; 130, 205. 14 From salaries of United States offi- F 
District of Columbia....; 215, 536, 24 19, 449. 62 234, 985, 86 1, 678 cors and employés.............+0. Paria eblcdcensccocecs: 561, 969 
Florida ...... 24, 427. 98 2, 070. 43 26, 498. 41 252 eee eaeeeseeeeanae ascent an 
Georgia. 275, 952. 16 78,851.08 | 354, 803. 24 1, 743 RII coins 0 scBbedcseees «+ +|25, 025, 068. 86 | 9, 204, 824. 46 | 84, 791, 855, 84 
Tdaho... SED csecnnicintie 40, 306. 68 3 Se 
Tilinois . 1, 613, 887. 50 433, 147.53 | 2, 046, 585. 08 16, 369 te 
Indiana. 315, 818. 15 171, 567. 64 486, 880. 79 5, 094 1870. 
Iowa ..- 190, 818. 30 84, 110.13 274, 928. 43 3, 169 
panete- Me 54, 448. 50 7, 195. =. on ‘ oo = 847 | * 
entucky 1244. 479. 6 LESS atnaniies 29, 117. | 
Louisiana 88,951.81 | 600, 908. 83 op ieeameaath de ee) Mm 
Maine .... 122,082.41 | 247, 480. 84 Cee a UE Beis... as.0e.. 
Maryland .. 199, 965. 63 | 1, 223, 439, 62 7,362 | California..... te --| 1,017, 297.06 | 163, 883. 00 
Massachusetts 1, 048, 439. 36 | 5, 100, 020. 65 21,687 | Colorado .... 25, 426. 65 826. 80 
Michigan..... , 909.23 | 721, 868. 01 6, 637 | Connecticut. 709, 902. 18 340, 806, 68 
Minnesota. . 19,724.29 | 100, 266. 81 1,023 | Dakota..........-+-- SUE Dicticscce.0-.. 
sreclenps. 2, 639. 78 108, 609. 07 400 | Delaware ..........-+- 68, 723. 44 18, 838, 39 
121,465.91 | 691,819.76 4,642 | District of Columbia. . 189, 809. 19 49, 160, 13 
Montana .......sss000+-| 28, 681.80 |..........--.- 28, 681. 80 |, 861 | Florida ............. 15, 884. 58 |........ 3 
Nebraska....... 4, 395. 37 29, 115. 75 433 | Georgia 228,946.28 | 132. 871. 89 
WeVAGR..<ccsccccccccces] 121,855.25 |......-...-.-+ BG DO AcceccasecssGape che ceniekncsenae a SE Tie onan an -. 00. 
New Hampshire .. $3 119. 15 233, 724. 20 St tS cs cb eiichesdonedeheeerhensees 1, 166, 927. 65 798, 823. 35 
Now Jersey. .---+++-+-++ BRIE caccanssese cecctsssqcasncecces|  Geeymeeven 143, 600. 10 
New Mexico.......+-+++) 20, 108, a@ |-....-.-...... . De tkcensveekiee bisssupeneus ecccveces| 168,268.21 | 111, 192.11 
Now York ........0+00+- 2, 201, 426. 66 |11, 901, 884. 84 53, 670 | Kansas ..... epedeundoatenseeiensaanesl (Maran ae 6, 413.97 
North Carolina ......... 11, 175, 99 54 ES. ocedoanconscnescisesbennak 569, 739.60 | 158, 616.83 
CIES pass cnesccovesnt eee Lowisiana. ....<cccces cccccccces ghesen> 410, 748 56 166, 347. 31 
fuee sanewecccnccscees Maine... coecccocrececcces eesceercenee oe ail 84 a 578. 06 , 406,07 
ennsy| Vania........-0- aryland..... Sb hevyonce dha cguesbeouse » 211, 36, 179.02 | 1, 200, 300, 88 
fonth Carli... bene eae ce 2, 883 | Masaachusetta............seseeeeeenee| 9195, 353, 54 | 1,310, 567.70 | 4,505, 021.2 
South ete eeneees » 125, 19 834 | Michigan ...... eodign pic cvesuabeteie woo] 454,145.42 | 106,794.21 | 560, 009.63 
256, 465. 36 1, 457 Minnesota . 76, 154. 15 32, 699. 63 108, 853. 78 
195, 016. 54 1,412 | Mississippi - 90, 808. 61 461. 81 91, 270. 42 
15, 691. 77 259 Missourt ves 631,506.59 | 184, 295. 92 815, 802.51 
147, 903. 43 1,036 | Montan 40, 811.14 150, 00 40, 96 t 
gin: 178, 055. 11 2,397 | Nebraska . 5 58, 612. 86 4, 968, 22 63 
ww TOD .ccvcccecces an Gate See eee eee eee Nevada. neuseens ual beau 85, 894. 85 ata - Q5 
est frginis......... y A15, 1,166 | New Hampshire.............. ‘agcaans 117,090.70 | 52, 460.43. 
Wisconsin........ cient 369, 712. 79 ‘ New a elu 1, 221, 754.82 | 264,549.75 
cccccloccscceseecccsleceecccccecccsiocesccesccccesseccceesccccccs New Mexico - PEERED Teeecacccceccce 
New York..... 8, 145, 571. 06 | 2,274, 464. 44 
233, 497 | No , 207. 15 21, 940. 46 
Ohio...... ene 1, 486, 859.38 | 826,227.54 | 2, 263, 0s 
Oregon .....+++ coccccccccsce| 178,904.65 042. 85 174, 247, 0 
Ponnsylvania .......cseccecceeeeseeees| 8, 721, 230. 94 | 1, 291, 837.69 | 5, 013, 068,63 
EE ccconsbcanccbecsepseceyst 350, 748. 176, 664. 53 536, 413.52 
. 117, 585. 25, 662. 06 143, 247 
221, 977. 62, 906. 21 284, 884. 11 
105, 236. 5, 321.13 110, 557.47 
95. 141. 23 9, 736, 91 


£23 


Ses! 
ES2gkszs 


95, 403, 88 154, 495. 38 
82, 219. 35 962, 641.91 
cadatvns ’ 82, 104. 21 
23, 705. 20 98, 401.41 


123,661.77 | 318,015. 
6, 230. 55 
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O61, 002. 96 | Wreyoming ......-ccccccccccecccsccs----| 6,280.55 |.........-.--- | 
4, 874.71 _—__—---— 
33, 291. 73 9, 551, 301.09 | 36, 666, 347. 4 
aS gato d loyé 1, 109, 526, 42 
. and em Bo ccccscnccne ceccceceseve|eces etececee Seleecccecceccccs , AVY, 000, Be 
ac rey ame 
. rand total...........ssesess-+=./27, 115, 046, 11 | 9, 551, 301. 09 | 37,775, 879. 
168, 254. 53 G 27, 11 1/9 } ei 
26, 727. 80 Rie : 
Sie 190, 300. 02 |" 200, 800°12'} 290° 600. 14 a a 
ae aie) al as] me] mn] 
» 463, 354. . , 873.62 | Alshama..........-- sosiiechice ee Sy bas ; 048. 07 
846,865.94 | 161,881.84] "508,247.78 | Altoona ccs ecco orca)... 
205,405.44) 96,368.26) 801, 833.70 | ‘Arkansas ........00-+-+-+000 seseececcel 17,987.81 157.57 
54, 442. 16 5, 256. 82 60,008.98 | California.......-.-.--0+cc+cseeees *""| s1a'356.02 | 88, 370. 82 
oS Serra ears oat np i AR 5 A. 18, 806. 34 1, 367. 25 
10s, 660-84 | 111,480.71] B18, 047-5 rr rcetle eae anr ae... 
he eet sins <p canta eed q 51 5, 388. 57 
2, 643, 123. 17 | 1, 184,774.79 | 8,827, 897.96 | District of Columbia .............. & 208. 45 12, 175. 49 
480, 090.89 | 122,348.74) 608, 439. 63 Bae Mics vino wee SAReAMARE Ceo RRse MEPMEIEE Tes vcesccceceee 
G3, 762,21 | 24,513.18} 88,275.89 | Georgia..........<....cccceeeceseeeeee] 97,081.68 | 83, 198. 46 i me 
Mississippi.........s.00sessereerereee! 28, 783,08) - 1,006.46 BONO Bi iscescdbbavsscoscocses cucesesesst 13,818, 74 9,798.98) 4, 107.1 
y, 
gt é 








ee 
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1871. 
tae ie ee fe Personal From corpo- 
States and Territories. tax rations. 
THRONE. ccvccccecccecccccctecceuasesae 8, = = 
— Bi omnen evident 53. 631. 62 
DES . cocgnescceagenpncns ser’ - & 
Kentucky 82° 077, 48 
a compas Sates. SARBNNRRED T 51, 153. 02 
Mary land -- ete oe mee 1, 450, 748. 96 er 080. 96 
UIE <.,.-c0k.---0---nenvesneteed 33%, 689.42 | 43, 740. 84 
Minnesots, Sr tt. a sowilieaeerdans 10, 954. 29 16, 861. 50 
Mississippi cab savsoe.ncen celina eee’ 70, 556. a 2 tee S 
Miss0url ......-0.2-0--- eee ceneceeenene 276, 582. 5. , 558. 
Montana ...c.--cnccnsccccceceeccerceee 11, 798. 21 101. 38 
RI gee ane, usin vndakeens 2, oe. A 1, 998. 67 
ee See ee WEES Ioidc.0s <cackos 
Nevaia.........--+ stdwercecccocecovore 4 
: cue aaa 82, 961. 14 36, 504. 95 
a radars ade eh obi" 601.08 | 148° 304.09 
New Mexico .. 8, 141. = eee ae 3 
New York «....... Orem O10. 94 | 29 700.97 
Perea cueeemmnretonss <i 475, 850.56 | 55, 135. 66 
GUAR - « onciaadhaagerndicvos aire | §5, 414. 18 979, 05 
Pennsylvania .........0..2cecees 2,497, 575.76 | 350,441.35 
Riots WANE «soc ccvcnvccesesesengsses 130, 476. 03 83, 807. 79 
South Carolina 48, 867.19 28, 842.17 
TOMNCBBOO... 2.2 ccccecscccccccecceccces 72, 105. 21 29, 979. 67 
Texas ...... nkeunssosccodeeeeneheses6 os 64, 231. 27 9, 162. 46 
: Teel... cdc eavsncesdeataaineininnes 9, 409. 27 2; 533. 37 
VOMsieel << sia ondun< dabapabeebeaens 40, 623. 32 49, 059. 40 
VIAN scncecsocctuesccadontuvater= 54, 443. 30 43, 162. 29 
Washinton. ..cccccscccccesovcscocess 4, 306. 50 91. 95 
West Virginia .......-..----eeeeeeee+- 19, 224. 08 12, 300. 42 
WIRUNOEE (oa. watts scctladsanaccexan 91, 636.93 | 121, 338. 06 
WyOming ...ccc..-.0e--eeeeecccecesses 1, 507. 29 |.....--.------ 
TOO csi csktin chsine ono seceonkieine’ 14, 434, 949. 39 | 3, 940, 438. 81 | 
From salaries of United States officers | 
and employés ......-.--------eceeces ewecneeseee ces [oeeenececccees 
Gren GME Soi sa isa tke cee: ‘14, 434, 949. 39 | 3, 940, 438. 81 
! 
1872, 
Alabama awigssd eed ena aARED moe os $22, a a” $13, 599. 45 
BEG ig cnc nc ck cccdvedekbswcct sccecce . ROME lececonceeccccs 
AYKANSQ8 ..0000.-045 SUCMES SR ebeseb eee CUO lobvcutvicecdas 
California ............. seseeceeceseeees| 209,460.20 | 155, 807.98 
GRUMEE eii kednnccdtesvoncuiisstscrcces 14, 750. 98 14, 701. 85 
Connecticut DOE cnatie agai g «cae 161, 1 96. 05 200, 261. 75 
) GBitvncd cccdebe ctcanseeddseddvcoces SS ee ee 
DAMN ss nacre. 24, 846. 85 14, 910. 49 
— Of COLMA. <cccencsctcneacss * ca - 6, 839. 15 
OTIGA. .... Ce esccesvce Co eeeesesenseess 
) 884, 17 |..... eshdawise 
Beergia «.sseeeesereesevens javien tovawie 7s 00, 618. 63 
BND ditidisc ss Soyenadwesinerebodebnees , 706. 3 . 4 
SUMMED). 0a istwclaneyoatidacssdawans 195,748.81 | 313, 522. 25 
FR wa cduktidieniacséddesdmadeaigod 66, 675. 93 96, 280. 66 
DOWD 6 os vccédpbiines.s cabdbvtvaskseceul 31, 494. 69 87, 803. 43 
MONS cnn cnacdtvicaticksaacaanion cae 10, 654. 11 5, 829. 78 
Lay Godccgecevabsncenees 108, 797. 39 132, 860, 49 
MD 0.0000 cencnenerdecnbevaveces 61,977. 74 40, 624, 88 
SR + seues osauvebes 36, 222. 00 59, 505. 64 
WE i cpekiibonkces iad 283, 852. 66 208, 768. 90 
Maasachusetts ................ 1, 229, 434. 58 863, 499. 57 
WD sos vadbadinnsasuaccak 137, 281. 66 91, 526. 40 
Dende gu wigucest cena cede 27, 734. 23 34, 258. 54 
Missieaippi hs isp deka wimaacus eaeinaeiaes Be 17, 365, 12 245, 41 
— Eee eetteouaieeeewony Whos 104, 661, 92 82, 347, 90 
Merete iar i Seeestesettnaantes 5, 744. 64 599, 64 
yore eeu Whaboceidatvescdanbes ose a = = 2, 652. 87 
New Hampshire.........--.--....2222.| _16°977.65 |” ”"38,605.50" 
ST PEM tublicccéntutssowenmicnsadee 399, 530. 92 195, 543.77 
St Md 4 iesnice dakenckabincaebere 4, 512. 94 465. 49 
PE BE sconanntbandvysibubibvases ai 3, 076, 924. 80 | 1, 236, 798. 51 
North SR ic citenintanakas ticantin 15, 330. 28 26, 625, 14 
Ohio. .-.-reneensene paalienornaas esis 414,880.64 | 424,558. 14 
ike MVBEA BF |... 0000.-00050 
ee inbedhitvctes texsdes.c «+--+! 1,063, 206,13 | 918, 948.78 
= ae DR ividbneivvis caencs 172, 921. 85 60, 988. 47 
Sou ch ccdénacesvan 19, 353. 52 29, 268. 88 
MNIIELs << vitihns Soutarcecec 50, 011. 7: 44, 115.19 
sngpdhn Vobdeeae DOs soc co 57, 624. 31 17, 490. 45 
onuawnsesWegbalicGaes oe wooxs 19, 235. 86 3, 864. 43 
devusce ial 24, 371. 05 58, 901. 98 
simeaie a 48, 727. 03 70, 826. 04 
ieee cn cae ce BNR OB bes. cicndseseee 
21, 817. 10 12, 112. 56 
MMs cacdeciivediie 67, 932.17 , 983. 36 
Met estesasavscatsoe tg SS eaoegaeas 




















19, 162, 650. 7: 


Total tax. 


$410, 391. 64 
155, 322. 65 
105, 281. 20 

22, 993. 11 
257, 470. 14 
236, 364. 36 

91, 502. 25 
508, 084. 91 

1, 911, 808. 92 
376, 430. 26 

27, 815. 79 

72, 128. 67 
400, 140. 84 

11, 899. 59 

4, 849. 45 

36, 644. 64 

69, 466. 09 
412, 985. 74 

8, 141. 81 
7, 182, 918. 60 

45, 410, 31 
830, 986, 22 

56, 393. 23 

9, 857, 017. 11 
214, 283. 82 

77, 709. 36 
102, 084. 88 

73, 393. 73 

11, 942. 64 

89, 682. 72 

97, 605. 59 

4, 898, 45 

31, 524, 50 

212, 974. 99 
1, 507. 29 


18, 375, 388. 20 


787, 262. 55 


on 


187, 009, 82 
6, 344. 28 
5, 682. 47 























OO ee ewes wesenes 












Grand total 


SOOO Ow eee w ee eeee 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, ete.—Continued. 



















































1873. 
States ¢ Te | Personal From corpo-| ip, 
t and ‘Territories. ae. caine” Total tax. 
i erento — 
Alabama ................--.. Jtnpeeeses $8, 305. 16 $1, 137. 59 | $9, 442. 75 
I itndatiedwdddwen ascconcveccce 5 Se ibisdbdcacainas 1, 133. 07 
I Cn Rattintnktendnsctcncencans SOUR O Eo cone deccc 1, 818. 22 
CBEIIORID 0.0 cncececccsaceesccsec ces 91, 438, 90 | 561. 97 92. 000. 87 
SE cthkwadeneetnlbbecccocescsonss } 13, 350. 40 | naae 13, 350. 40 
ee Eas nce an nasiniite 52, 532. 94 448. 49 52, 981. 43 
aa baébb Adhd ended b5edc+ncoccecs } Bee, FO 1.2... a 118 74 
SN 5665 deatnndéedded ck cceccedde 6, 750. 81 5, 675, 51 12, 426. 32 
District of Columbia .................. EAI Be an cccacdscése | 11, 749. 31 
PE Dibsnatiddsbocdoscevetiasceass DOME Bis. <ccccasace 5, 487.17 
Geter hs oss sos cndtndecs | 16, 938. 66 | 1, 511. 75 | 18) 450. 41 
BED ctucdubésecbdacbadoa ee GD Me hocsscenacecs 505. 16 
Illinois... | 79, 051. 77 4, 739. 49 83, 791. 26 
Indiana ..... | 5, 426. 63 4, 360. 5: 
GiGi asl ata tilei Gubuhinidaleitediuine 6, 302. 62 3, 930 
i chibtigiedinrttdyadnndeinenchiewss } 347.77 480. 
At hetudasderdnnciesenioseiess | 10, 244. 97 11, 675 
PININED 5 bc deacddnceddnadidedsecess< 7, 796. 83 618. 3: 
SN MiRad 6 66kchsssdccsdaedasssdencce } 8,111.11 1, 656. 
SR t6bs ddd beds seedadddadiessodes 97, 382. 70 5, 116. 6 
IIUOND oducdcccecscdesetscdcsce | 449, 284. 83 20, 761. 
SNA 350 tasdbdbibnseciscsscadonss } 124, 960. 51 4, 454. 9% 
SR rctibindustobsnnesésnbe ddincc | 12, 911. 54 4, 580. § 
Balsslest pps .........ccccccccccce.ceceee | 12, 462. 27 170 
SE itinerbtsenscnbuceseyeshearses | 35, 631. 56 731. : 
DE teh ebRededhertsesssedesdbes ces } TEE Tovidneduededceve 
SINR  dbdd4d iLiduinceukobesesses 1, 732. 23 741 
Nevada ...... padeeeseudoucdactends ace } DA BE FO focectaevecccc. 
New Hampshire } 20, 489. 80 | 8, 675. 
FE CE Sh debasiscssctscenccssscess | 286,907. 24 2, 203 
Now Mexico ......ccccccccccee yrere } 1, 253. 91 pembasbbabeane 
BOO WU bancncadcbesesbaccaicc corse | 1,504, 448, 24 584, 478. § 
oo are 5, 578. 85 5, 076. 
SEED ocinbsadsbSvdveddbeeonseesteeséncss } 84, 295. 94 11, 138. 43 
QHOB OR. «ccc ccsscccccenscccsoccsccscccs ! GBR OS Be ceiccccccccuive , 
RORDGVIVOEED sc ccncccctsccccescccccces } 879,155.93 | 805,853.18 | 1, 185,009.11 
PEGE DN Bc cccovsccécccsesecescne } 12, 983. 44 | 1, 344. 11 14, 327. 55 
OWE CRS Bec ccccvcconsebarcecees } 9, 067. 09 | 3, 000, 57 2 067. 66 
PE dadunntecceacdacbeadecuseces 3, 250. 57 | 1, 206. 61 4, 547.18 
I Acunttbhtedehnutetibneenawh’ vous 8, 257. 32 2, 316. 33 10, 573. 65 
Wibtieds cedéndcascctdurcoctcoseccess | CE ha tkindicccnse 6, 506. 41 
Winn cecdbhocstiveewbetenvescs 4, 768. 60 | 8. 50 
Virginia .....0-0--.2ececeeeeeseeneenes 4, 031.18 23, 261. 75 
A. Se eereeryereere } SESE Todeicicwevcicseus 
SRR cnccnvesicccccccseceses. } 9, 052.17 | 510. 14 | 3, 562. 3 
SITE Gite nvarsieneccveressbeces Se ov] erence 8, 983. 42 
NG Wubnbbtnierratnaneessconns 125. 22 |......--00.--- 125. 22 
Ce | 3, 927, 252. 76 | 1, 017, 517. 14 4, 944, 769, 90 
From salaries of United States officers } | 
and employés ............cececeeeee Ss pioabadeahadhsnakeuaadaans | 497, 541. 72 
| 
Ee | 3,927, 252.76 | 1,017,517.14 | 5, 062,311. 62 
} j | 
RECAPITULATION, BY YEARS, 
| ¥rom prop- | 
erty =. Ss. 
ownec yany/| ectinall 
Y From personal | From corpo- | citizens re- . | 2 einen — 
cates income. rations. | siding abroad | °f 1863, spe- 
| ° | cial duty on. 
| and interest : 
| on U.S. se- 
curities. 
eta ietiadiricenifnage preetleininpttictgtaprerigegnenin dl catgngeciaigiaien late peetneeegaiptienme= saa 
WE aedccesces $455, 741. 26 $1, 589, 935. 28 ere btéhedlpeetihensseohees 
1964..2-20--22- 14, 799, 313. 88 3, 656,244.79 | $134,048.44 |................ 
1865. ...-.0...-- 20, 400, 671. 69 8, 519, 527. 00 | GEOR OD focedindeteccecse 
60, 547, 882. 43 8, 716, 881. 91 
57, 040, 640, 67 Fy We FOOD bo ccccccccccccce. 
32, 027, 610. 78 8, 384, 426.18 |. 
25, 025, 068. 86 9, 204, 824. 
27, 115, 046. 11 9, 551, 301. 
14, 434, 949. 39 3, 940, 438. 
8, 416, 685. 87 5, 725, 611. 
| 3, 927, 252. 76 1, 017, 517. 





‘Total 








-+-| 264, 190, 863, 70 


Pee ee eee eee eee ee 





66, 250, 504.61 | 
* —_ » 





| 437, 375. 37 | 452, 550, 09 


Total. 


$2, 045, 676. 54 
18, 589, 607. 11 
29, 223, 525. 62 
69, 717, 314. 43 
64, 984, 437. 36 
40, 412, 036. 96 
34, 229, 893. 32 
36, 666, 347. 
18, 375, 388. 20 
14, 142, 297. 13 
4, 944, 769, 90 


333, 331, 293. 77 


From salaries 
of U.S. offi- 
cers and em- 

ployés. 


Grand total. 


$696, 181.71 $2, 741, 858. 25 
1, 705, 124.63 | 20,204, 731. 74 
2, 826,491.82 | 32, 050,017.44 
3, 717, 394. 69 73, 434, 709. 12 
1, 029, 991. 98 66, 014, 429. 34 
1, 043, 561. 40 41, 455, 598, 36 

561, 962. 52 34, 791, 855. 84 
1, 109,526.42 | 87,775, 873, 62 
787, 262,55 | 19, 162, 650.75 
204,564.65 | 14, 436, 861. 78 
117, 541. 72 5, 062, 311. 62 


13, 889,604.09 | 347, 220, 897. 86 
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Statement showing the receipts from income tax, under the law of 1862, by States and Territories, in geographical divisions, from 1863 to 1873, inclusive. 
Property in ‘ | 
ee States | 
‘ eld by citizens lp 
Divisions. Personal tax, Ti comet puedes ine ome, residing abroad) Yotal. | ‘ 
, and interest on total + 
United States | Sin 
securities. 
nin ad detain geen caewnpannas inndaninaiaaihs iedinltinaiaiaii $2, 574, 448.07 $283. 50 $12, 104. 01 
IGRI thls cs bod nieiPenees «24 cinnananetashmeanianbantindnanetd . 854, 804. 06 485. 79 1,779. 82 
6 0c cchdhascéuhiiuenvetiaesananansenne 9, 430, 898. 91 15, 606. 06 52, 889. 95 | 
New Hampshire si 512, 649, 69 179, 85 1, 308. 59 | 
TINIE,» « « - sn chin adiipes : 530, 784. 90 828. 69 944, 12 | 
Rhode Island ..........- Since otiiaianadadbliatn tk Meiakelacesiadictinimntaomenstenasiliahitinsata ihn aia eatin 1, 218,313. 41 105. 05 5, 537.35 
CE en | 46, 348, 199.78 | 25, 121, 804. 04 97, 488.94 | 745 a. ~ 61, 527, 088, 10 
es — |= — = 7 
eee cha CEE ALs . svn ocninychaanatasnnahakehoueannd 1, Ol, 408. 18 151, 973, 23 10, 044. 75 1; 884, 92 
I i a a on ollie ia nila nh anneal atonal 1, 708, 551.87 178, 51, 91. 1,555. 35 8, 675. 76 
RE iadeekiet Tadd ti cack cabbies. snhanae qanaahenaneisnnenhannendeil | . 7,620,450: 75 | 2, 082,089, 47 4, 576, 74 10, 184, 09 , 717, : 5 |. 
PER ORRET 0 nchiindadaness = cedsboamerrins oc cnencenans cqnnecncecsansuansse eee | 10,472, 586. 3% 2, 460,474. 49. 8,434. 01 oo $18.38 | 12, 949, 813 re 
IIs 50 «ache abes sas > senquabgnnennnesennnancacqenqncnsenangnnanananed 84, 266, 251..31:| 19, 965, 725. 54 146, 681. 40 122, 281. 20 | 104, 499, 939.45 |. 
Pennsylvania.....-.--.-----s-n0---« Din UU elite moist bicalemiaCieaeanal 36, 687, 66271 | 20, 894, 052. 00 40, 037. 03 eee 176,575.08 | 47, 148, 320,82 | 
25, 732,856.64 | 211, 829.2 322, 819. 38 177, 985, 911. 46 
117, 589. 01 |... ei weccucds 983, 382. 21 
5, 140. 96: |. 218, 225.70 |..... 
2, 070. 48 115, 097. 60 |... 
589, 887. 5a 1, 787, 103.11 |...... 
1, 289, 170. 27 6, 702,556.95 |...... 
a cabin ekamannbubankananiaiil 2, 051, 747. 84 692; 73ih. 76 2, 751, 861.95 |... 
sible cetalinsinlinn'o « needa Nii dlhudihinnddhacésanensibennineiaadiianell 886, 411. 93 7, 440. 91 392, 852. 84 a 
I haa nahn apaaialiaiiih er senceseenencnneatoeneeunepenbeneél 246, 913. 31 110, 825. 42 367, 738. 7T..... 
South Carolina........ a an lah pated witiknn saakanaenaitaale heaaiieliell 516, 231. 59 128, 975. 24 645,206.83) 
NS ile enh cadinn edbiidend ih chs Chana endacennntlh ‘sdhilinas saicaibilisain 1, 600, 069, 46 246, 567. 54 ‘ :72) 1;859;064.85 |, 
aia 5 il laciasialldis on atlaieanietil sds dena iehigin sepa nedilibsedsbaianbanbid 690, 859. 96 NE a: iden vacbnguasieaennese sei 741,916.95 |......... 
EN, na omnibus ou ite nck iin adhinwendalian itn sauebnbee 925, 518. 15 351, 500.35 821.17 | $9.55} 1,277, 929.22)... 
went TL Ka uitRi aiken epaiemllibs «<6 Uksionentigunieeencunst bnaneenll 851, 034. 31 124, 787. 56 2, 073. 90 | 241. 18 978, 136.95 |... 7" 
(8 NESS GRRE EGE SRE SS SOE ON “Ne Re MLE 14, 972,264.91 | 3,717, 746.98 60,879. 50 | 10, 182.50} 18,761,073.89| 5, 
= eee Se SST | SS, — 
PEE oii. dav alaesde<osecnctuen TERR ES 20-088. 73'|.......... 
944, 424. 92 26, 220.31 8, 728. 40 24. 10 379, 307.73. |.......... 
157, 896. 32 8, 386. 87 Sc ccSacddicvouns 162, 177. 4S 
487,601.64 | 3,619,978. 31 16, 316. 57 3,205.81 | 16,127, 101.83 |......... 
4, 254, 032. 58 1, 211, 274. 74 3, 150. 90 954. 92 5, 469, 413.14 |.......... 
tution "Berritary de hitin hahah anak? bhdngediterehadigenentebee>nnkesenelliie's ae eet ies cau bebe a senEG wSebROONENUES Ate oe cece..ese ; 
Towa 3, 559. 61 103. 82 
23, 399. 85 53. 88 
B1, 132.15 683. 90 
8, ODL. 95 601. 34 55, 635. 
23, 891. 62 2, 566, 2 7, 014, 981. 06 |.......... 
Te i ahobiih RE Ae <6 hcitsieliadees - | 185, 845. 88 |.......0408 
6.75 | 244, 594.72 |........+. 
clihignis hain anil DE » séindinddkecneai 699, 465.40 |.......... 
(Bg Sie daneale 135, 684. 04 |......000 
Bae a Les pang ME an ciscuc buenen~e p277..18|...... 
15, 464.56 | 22, 424, 222.92 |........ 
BAUM cccecenncencs--] | 140,960.80 |......... 
ae 420.79 | 2, 876, 111. 54|....... 
Seid s Coca ELMS 62» ameihie tibial i ae 11, 772. 63 |.....0.0. 
139, 695. 56 | 24,085.62 | 64,024,220.27| 10.2 
AlUGKA.--2-+--220eneeeceernserensrenersenseeatnenenenateecsssensecneeeees Ls iia IME. aos obilieian Ren. c'e oemiatateumnd Peo. cas 
1, 051, 088. 18 20, 064. 10 | 5,697.83 | 10, 099, 728.27 |........ 
3, 716.49 27. 20 | 784, 387. 72 
91. 95. |enncneanecereees 148, 877. 06 
1, 054, 896,62 : 5, 724.63 | 11, 032, 993. 05 hi 
RECAPITULATION. 
| Property in 24 
. United Skates 
ro a 4 held by _ Percent- 
hi : m corpora: pects income} zens residing |, yaid.| age of 
Mesgeghienl divisions tions. 1863. abroad, and | 2°! tax pale | as pal 
interest on 
United States 
securities. i sid 
Bastern States. ihiisctiieanits ntiaialeiaeaita Tdlalsi's ssinsenincdnitilinsenahanibiaiesiaiiiia #15, 121, 894. 04 $17, 488. 94 $74, 563. 34 | $61,527,036.10| 4 
SIINIIINL, «. 5 2ik clias oles ons, cca tdeotaldersd. .2comcocomtictamentgasaloal 95, 782, 856.66) 212,820.28} 822,819.38] 177,985, 911.40| BK 
SeatiareBintes iis atheladisicowis + <cdeabielbbiesaethdi nies «'s ncciainanadneneniilintcnaasleadi ane 8, 717, 746. 98 60, 879. 50 10, 182.50 | 18, 761, 073. 89 08 
Sa Sid 0 sw 0 5 crieindaseailMinenis m dxchnesienbuintieanaiiliniiéii died! 12, 623, 110. 32 139, 695. 56 24, 085.62. | 64, 024, 229. 27 eT 
as dict MNtaiteaisianade 5 « ie situps tidbshaisiceliien «:tsmcartcivanisshiesenteliiiainniaaaiecesiiel 1, 054, 896, 62 23, 156,81 5, 724.53 | 11, 032, 993. 05 ane 
——_—_—_—_ ee jena —— 0 
a Ek paiinenhinmiininagtil 68, 250, 504. 60 452,550.00 487, 375. 37} 383, 881, 293. 77 100 
‘Lotel salaries.of United States officers and Scanian sandals xkanailiiee. = ea he Sn 13, 899, 604. 69 | 
Total tex paid...................... otsnnnntnananncanacsenannancnenlancnsscesassenaufiassnsesssanasee|encsasscesceeess Bs BAT, 220, 807. 86 | 








pee ae 
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post t 
Statement receipts and expenditures by States an geographica 
oe. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


[Compiled from report of the Postmaster-General, 1893, page 604.) 














































































| Receipts. [Expenditures.| Profit. | Loss. 
} ao! a ee 
Eastern States. | 
_...| $1; S18) SBT. SL | SL, 022,001.48 | $205, 536.03 |..-.-------~-- 
asad 94 358 467.41 | 816,177.20 | 4 200. 12 | .--- 
Massachusetts livia 5, 124, 325.54 | 3,286, 078. 08 | 1,838, bg s 4 
New Hampshire ..-..- 503, 685. 22 438, 496. 66 65,1 lid 
Rhode Island ....-.--- 506, 028. 45 306, 243.35 | 199, 785. 10 ren cnctios 
Pementttd'sccuv.sveeewl 482, 359, 91 451, 767. 64 30, 592. 27 |.......---.+-- 
Re aes ctnns |g, 798, 342. Of 6,981, 754. 80 | 2,471, 687. 5¢ a 
fs ety ceeuiaaaied bette So [=| _ ==e> 
Middle States. 
di ae 141, 624.71 129, 608. 11 | 
nee of Columbia..| 506,192.64 | 827,890.83 |.............. | B21, 698: 19 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. 


OF 


BALDWIN, 


MINNESOTA, 


LN THE HovUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Januury 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the? -ion, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxat ion, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BALDWIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my remarks of this morning I stated that 
I could not imagine a greater political inconsistency than that 
of my Republican colles ague, Mr. TAWNEY, advocating on this 
floor a protective tariff for iron ore. But, Mr. Chairman, I now 
desire to correct that statement, because, sir, I have witnessed 
in this House on the part of some of my Democratic friends a 
greater political inconsistency in their appeals for tariff protec- 
tion in their own districts, while they demand free tr: ade for 
other sections of the country. I have learned with amazem ent 
that there are men calling themselves Democrats, men elected 
to this House upon Demoeratic ae by Democratic votes 
men who were and are distinetly pledged to Demoer: atic refort 
who now cavort and clamor in the face of anteélection promises 
for protective taxes to be inflicted upon the people of the entire 
nation that some local industry of their small section may wax 
fat and dictatorial at the expense of all. { Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, these unselfish Democrats remind me of the 
tremendous patriotism of our great American humorist, Arte- 
mus Ward, who, during the war between the States, was so 
loyal to the cause of the Union, so strongly attached to an un- 
divided country that he freely gave consent to all of his wife’s 
relations, not even excepting his mother-in-law, to enlist in the 
Federalarmy. [Laughter.] Mr.Chairman,achange in existing 
economic conditions'in this Republic demandsa sacrifice of local 
sectional, and individual interests to the goed of the whole nation. 
Dare any man call himself a Democrat; will any man presume to 
proclaim himself afollower of the fathers of the Democratic party 
unless he is prepared, buttressed, and sustained by patriotic mo- 
tives to make this sacrifice? 

Sir, for one Demoerat I may speak. I stand here representing 
in partone of the splendid new Commonwealths of the American 
Union, a State so-rich in resources, so strong in the intelligence 
of its people, so replete with inventive, constructive, and crea- 
tive genius of this marvelous age, that I do not in the least dread 
results: when our American economic conditions place us in free 
competition with all the world. Mr. Chairman, my destiny sin- 
gled me out to represent a district still struggling in its indus- 
trial infancy. The Sixth Minnesota district isone of the richest 
in natural resources.in.all this broad land. Much of it is still an 
untamed and unproductive wilderness, but, sir, I see in the near 
| future its ehief city one of the great industrial centers of the 
world. I can discern towns, cities, and villages furnishing com- 
fortable homes for labor; the mines, the forests, and the streams, 
with the aid of combined capital and industry, giving up their 
wealth to the uses of mankind. 

My home, sir, isin Duluth. I love that city and its welfare 
too well to say a loose or thoughtless word which might be twisted 
by oe into the meaning that I place the interests of a 
party above what I believe to be the actual good of the commu- 
nity which holds all that is dearest and most valuable to me as 
aman. I expect, sir, to yetsee the city of my home the rival of 
Pittsburg as a center of iron manufacturing and the rival of Chi- 
cago in commercial greatness, and Iam firmly convinced that 
the first. step toward that great event is the entire abrogation of 
the tax on iron ore. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not indulge at any length in economic 
statistics or shall I quote from economic authors. I stand here 
an advocate for free iron ore in the interest of more than a mil- 
lion people dependent on the products of iron from my district, 
every product of which will be made cheaper to them by the re- 
moval of ali tariff restrictions. I stand for these as against the 
few men who own and control our iron mines and with selfish 
greed ask for tariff protection; and that great faet, sir, will, in 
my judgment, outweigh all the statistics and economic law which 
have been presented to this committee during the entire diseus- 
sion of the pending measure. [ Applause. | 

The total vote polled in my State in 1892 was 251,177, of which 
the Democratic and Populist vote was 128,392. It ‘is claimed by 
the People’s and Populist party that 37 ,000 of their Scandinavian 
vote went to the Republican ticket because of that ticket beiag 
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headed by the most popular Republican in the State, Hon. Knute 
Nelson, himselfa Scandinavian. This vote, if added to the Popu- 
list and Democratic vote, would give a very large majority for 
tariff reform. No one will attempt to deny that the entire vote 
of these parties is for tariff reform or free trade. Separate the 
question of tariff from other political questions, and I think I am 
safe in claiming that 70 per cent of the Republican vote of the 
State of Minnesota would be Democratic on the question of tariff 
reform. 

Mr. Chairman, Minnesota contains, in round numbers, 1,500,000 

xeople, North and South Dakota 500,000, the British Province of 

anitoba 200,000, not mentioning other tributary sections. All 
of these are compelled by natural laws to pay tribute to the Sixth 
Minnesota district. Laying aside the discussion of interests of 
foreign products for the present, I may say that more than 2,000,- 
000 people tributary to Duluth are interested directly in the sub- 
ject of iron ore. Of this number Iam informed several thousand 
claiming to be residents of my own district have signed a petition 
asking this House to retain the duty oniron ore. Mr. Chair- 
man, allow me to speak for the other million or more. Allowme 
to speak for those of the Democratic, Populist, and People’s par- 
ties of my own State, whose aggregate vote constitutes an over- 
whelming majority for tariff reform. [Applause.] 

My home and all my wordly interests etae located right at 
the very center where all this proclaimed disaster is to occur, 
am I not, then, a philanthropist? But this disaster will not oc- 
cur, Mr. Chairman. Honest action, unselfish action, broad, lib- 
eral, uncontracted action never brings more than temporary 
disaster, and even that will not occur in this instance. The Min- 
nesota iron mines, located in my district and in close proximity 
to my city of Duluth, are not only the richest and the cheapest 
mined, but they are also readiest to the mighty hand of the 
world’s great markets. The great chain of lakes gives a chan- 
nel to the world'smarkets. Buteven, sir, confessing for sake of 
argument that all the misfortunes and the dire disasters will re- 
sult that my mistaken constituents dream of, have not other sec- 
tions of my State and the country got some rights which I am 
bound to respect? 

Sir, representing as I do this district containing the greatest 
and richest deposits of iron ore in the world, I have deemed it my 
duty to communicate to this committee such facts and informa- 
tion as I possess relating to the iron industry, and to give my 
views as to the effects on that industry of placing iron ore on the 
free list as proposed by the pending bill. 

I have heard the gentleman from Michigan who opened this 
debate on the part of the minority depict in pathetic tone the 
ruin and distress all over our land, and not content with that 
calamity howl he predicts even worse conditions to come in the 
event of the passage of the Wilson bill. 

Talk of Nero’s fiddling while Rome was burning, why, Mr. 
Chairman, the Republican party are not only fiddling but danc- 
ing and screaming with eae in their attempts to turn to 
party advantage the — distress and misery of our people, 
acondition brought about by the reckless, unwise legislation of 
the Republican party. I beg todiffer with the gentleman. This 
condition of distress he describes does not extend over all our 
country, but is confined to a small portion only, and is affecting 
but a small proportion of our population, and these conditions 
are so rapidly disappearing that there is danger to the Repub- 
lican party from the return of oe prosperity before the 
pending measure has passed this House, use all the dispatch we 
=: | Applause. ] 

he gentleman from Michigan, with tears in his voice, ap- 
peals to this side of the House not to pass the Wilson bill, not 
to commit this crime. Said the gentleman, ‘You have it with- 
in your Poe to instantly relieve this appalling situation. You 
have only to substitute for the pending measure a joint resolu- 
tion declaratory of your purpose to maintain existing law in full 
force and effect during the continuance of this Administration.” 
Alas, how pitiful a sight to behold! A leader of the great Re- 
publican party pleading the baby act! 
Mr. Chairman, it is useless for the gentleman to ask of us this 
concession. Speaking for myself I would say that I can not be 
a party to any compromise or join in any concession that has 
been proposed, because, sir, the issue upon which I was elected 
to represent my district in this Congress was tariff reform, and 
I am bound to carry out in good faith my own pledges and the 
pledges of my party. Why, gentleman, we have had many years 
of “ong protective system, under which the rich have grown 
richer and the poor have become poorer. You have fully pro- 
tected the manufacturer, rings, trusts, and monopolies; but the 
protection you have given the farmer, the wage-earner, and the 
small producer is akin to such aby ew as vultures give to 
lambs, and when the gentleman from Michigan pleads to us with 
tears in his voice not to commit this crime, we reply that we but 
- the dictates of the people. 
The distinguished gentleman from Maine reminds us that the 
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prosperity of the laboring man depends upon the laws of Almigh ty 
God, and inasmuch as every political party as soon as in power 
claims to be there by the voice of the people and insists that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, we may reasonably infer 
and safely assume that in the adjustment of the tariff question 
for this country the Democratic party is the chosen instrument of 
God, for the voice of the people is the voice of God, and on the 
8th of November, 1892, the people declared for tariff reform, cs 

I have said that my district, in close proximity to Duluth, eon. 
tains the greatest and richest deposits of iron ore on the face of 
this globe, and we fear no such disaster and ruin to our iron in 
terests as the gentleman from Michigan predicts for his own 
State, because, sir, the iron of the Mesaba range, of which there 
is known to be over 500,000,000 tons, and probably ten times that 
amount, is being mined and put on the cars for less than 10 cents 
per ton. Do not dispute this, for I can prove tbat it is beine 
done for 6 cents per ton, and the boast is made by some of the 
owners of these mines that they cansell iron ore in Cleveland at 
—— prices and realize a profit of $1 per ton. And why not? 

ining, 10 cents per ton; actual cost of rail-haul to Duluth 
docks, 50 cents per ton; vessel charges to Cleveland, 80 cents: 
royalty, 45 cents; incidental charges, 40 cents; total, $2.25 perton. 
a protection needed for this infant industry? [Applause.]} 

hat one important item in tne cost of taking our iron ores 
to market, namely, the cost of transportation from Duluth to 
Cleveland, I quote from a recent statement of Capt. Alexander 
McDougall, made to myself and others, that his whaleback ships 
can carry iron ore ata cost of one-third of 1 mill per ton per 
mile, thus giying the cost from Duluth to Cleveland at less than 
30 cents per ton. Capt. McDougall, as is wel! known, is the in- 
ventor and builder of the whaleback ships, and through this in- 
vention has revolutionized water transportation and immortal- 
ized his name. I am proud to claim him as a Duluthian and my 
neighbor, because, sir, he has done as much as any man of this 
age toward lightening the burdens of the human race. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, under free ore we can drive Cuban ore 
away from the Atlantic coast. 

But greater advantages than these will accrue to my district 
and the State of Minnesota from free iron ore. We can build at 
Duluth a second and greater manufacturing center than Pitts- 
burg. Under free ore Duluth can and will manufacture anything 
from a carpet tack toa railroad locomotive against the competi- 
tion of the world. We may not care to invade Pittsburg’s or 
Chicago’s territory or the Atlantic coast, but be content to dis- 
tribute our manufactured products in the territory for which 
Duluth isthe natural distributing point, a territory greater than 
that naturally tributary toChicago. We donotask for the earth, 
we only ask for that which by geographical lines belongs to us. 

This is the position we shall take under free ore—a position 
we can not obtain or to which we need not aspire under a pro- 
tective system which puts in the hands of the few a monopoly of 
the iron industry. 

I deny that there would be any reduction in the price of labor 
under our proposed system, but should there be the slight re- 
duction to meet differences of conditions as claimed by gentle- 
men on the other side of this Chamber, it will be more than com- 
pensated for by the reduced price of living expenses and the em- 
ployment of two men under our system for every one employed 
onher protection. 

Do we not fear Canadian competition? Why, Mr. Chairman, 
we of Minnesota have been for years crying and pleading for 
commercial union with Canada, and commercial union is only 
another name for free trade. Why, Minnesota goes tofree trade 
as naturally as ducks go to water. It is only a few years ago 
when no Republican State or Congressional platform in Minne- 
sota was complete without a Democratic tariff plank, and there 
are gentlemen in this Congress who remember when the vote 
was taken on the Mills bill that Knute Nelson, now governor of 
Minnesota, who then represented my district, with McKinley 
threatening him on one side and ToM REED pleading on the 
other side (for ToM REED never threatens), then it was that 
Knute Nelson performed the bravest and the best act of his life 
by voting for the Mills bill. 

You can not scare us with your cheap-labor bugaboo of Cuba. 
Notatall. We know from investigation and reports of our iron 
experts that Cuban labor in the Cuban iron mines is dearer 4 
80 cents per day than labor in our Duluth mines at $2 per day. 

I trust I shall not be charged with taking the narrow, sel- 
fish view of thisquestion. I viewit from the Democratic stand- 

int, realizing that for every man who produces iron either 
{n the raw state or the manufactured product there are Wr 
dreds if not thousands of users of iron, and sol advocate the 
greatest good to the greatest number and only ask for my ow? 
State a free field and a fair chance, and under free iron ore We 
can stand against the world. bine Die 

And so I say to the gentleman from Michigan, as he recites 4! 
tale of woe, he can leave Minnesota out, and I ask him, s0 far ae 
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| policy all of the evils which now ass:il and afflict the country. 
| And yet, Mr. Chairman, we witness a similar condition of affairs 


we are concerned, to bid te to every fear and wipe his 
es. |[Laughter. ' 

a ag, I conesde that there is a period of distress a 
revaient in America almost unprecedented in the — 
history of the country. Now, sir, let us briefly aageive wane aes 
produced these conditions. Was it the coinage of silver — 
the Sherman law? Only in a small degree. Was it, eo 
ubliean friends claim, the fear of the re veal of the McKin ey 
ill and the enactment of tariff-reform legislation? Notin the 


most remote degree. 
Mr. Chairman, let us be honest. 


led up to and finally culminated in our present 
a v0 ernie fi a aotal, loamnen reial, andindustrial conditions. | or 
thirty years, sir, ever since the last months of the war between 
the States, the nation has been sowing the seeds which have 
finally resulted in this crop of misfortune. The laws made nec- 
essary by the vast expenditures of the war were carried over 
into an era of peace, the tariff laws especially serving to concen- 
trate the wealth of the nation into the hands of the few. Wild 


Let partisan feeling rest | 
long enough to examine the facts and find the real causes which | 


speculations resulted, and in 1873 produced a monetary panic, | 


only less than the one from which we are now suffering. 


A temporary halt was called and for a period of about five 


-¢ there was a cessation of speculation; but the Republican 
eo ree poner in all branches of the Government. The 
tariff laws and other war acts were still in force, and again there 
dawned upon the country a period of the wildest and most reck- 
less speculation. These conditions in America were sustained 
and buttressed by false economic conditions abroad. By 1880 

culation was rampant throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and a period of extravagant expenditure and extraor- 
dinary inflation was inaugurated. 

In the financial history of the race there have been but few 
epochs as marked for the reckless venturing of public and pri- 
vate funds as that from 1880 to 1890. Men became dissatisfied 
with the sure and legitimate gains of conservative business and 
launched alike their money and credit upon the stormy sea of 
speculation. 

The avenuesof trade and the traveled road of constructive en- 
ergy were deserted for the secret and dangerous bypaths of the 
stock board and the grain pit. Millions were poured into the 
undeveloped and unproductive lands of the far West, and the 
treasuries of Europe were exhausted in building railroads through 
pathless and unpeopled wildernesses, roads to-day in the hands 
of receivers because the legitimate demands of commerce can 
not make them pay even operating expenses. All legitimate 
trade was demoralized because the people of America, like the 
insane followers of George Lawin England and France, believed 
they had found the philosopher's stone and could transmute in 
amomentthe bowlders of the fields into shining gold. 

Mr. Chairman, there must always be an end to such periods of 
insane speculation. The first hint of the approaching collapse 
wasreceived at the time of the Barings failure in London in 1890. 
Prudent men of affairs then began to take in sail, but what did 
a Republican Congress do as the first mutterings of the coming 
storm were heard? We findtin 1888 and 1889 the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, under the guidance and direction of our stalwart friend 
from Maine, revising the tariff in the interest of the rich, put- 
ting more burdens upon the poor, and recklessly opening the 
doors of the Treasury to pour upon the country a billion dollars 
in appropriations by one Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the economic methods of ancient Rome have 
been outgrown in this age of wisdom and enlightenment. Our 
Republican fellow-citizens have improved upon these ancient 
methods, and instead of relocking the public granaries have 
tried to bribe the voters of the land by ready money thrown 
broadcast amongst the people in dishonest pensions and useless 
appropriations. The Democratic party came to save the country 
from absolute ruin; placed in power in all branches of the Gov- 
.— by the will of an unquestioned majority of the people 

The distress which now prevails, sir, is the heritage left to 
the United States by more than thirty years of Republican mis- 
rule, bya reckless and conscienceless use of power. A return to 
the paths of righteousness, sir, following a period of reckless 
and wasteful debauchery is always a painful experience. The 
prodigal forever returns to the fatted calf only after his stomach 
ag received a healthful tone from a dietof husks. The nation, 
sir, was for ten years drunk on Republican waste ; it isnow only 
suffering from a few days’ headache which foreruns a period of 
perfect sobriety under years of Democraticrule. Getting sober 
Sa punta but necessary operation. Before 1896 the country 
will be in its normal condition of nerves, and ready once more to 
take up the burden of a temperate, pious, and reputab!e career. 

Republican orators who discuss this proposed revolution inour 
system of tariff taxation are prone to attribute to the Democratic 
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all over the civilized and semibarbarous sections of the globe. 
In England, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Russia the people are 
suffering from similar financial and commercial reverses. In In- 
dia we are just learning that conditions are worse than here, 
while in various South American States and in Australia we are 
informed that economic conditions are so bad as to in some in- 
stances threaten the safety of the government itself. Will our 
friends of the Republican party attribute these social conditions 
to the policy of Mr. Cleveland and the Wilson bill? 

Mr. Chairman, the governmental conditions of this country 
are to-day in a precisely similar state in which various railway 
and manufacturing corporations find themselves. Following the 


| example set them by the Republican party, many of these cor- 


porations indulged in reckless and dishonest mismanagement. 
They stole the income, watered the stock, and foisted worthless 
securities upon the world, while the managers paraded the coun- 
try in palatial cars and nourished their bodies on terrapin and 
champagne. They wrecked their companies by riotous living 
and by a dishonest disbursement of the funds entrusted to their 
keeping. What has been the result? To-day they find them- 
selves in the hands of receivers, with the courts aiding honest 


i 


| owners to regain possession of the properties that have been 


looted so recklessly. 

The people of the United States, sir, are the owners of the 
United States, and they took occasion in 1892 to appoint the 
Democratic party as their receivers. On the 4th of March, 
1893, we entered into the trust conferred upon us to find a Treas- 
ury bankrupt, industry dead, confidence gone, and have com- 
menced the recunstruction of the credit of the nation on an hon- 
est and conservative basis under the guidance and direction of 
that highest of all courts, the eye of the people and the super- 
vision of God. Honest labor is never performed in haste. We 
shall take all the time we want, trusting to the court of the peo- 
ple that the receiver shall not be removed until the work is ac- 
complished. If the predictions of our opponents are reliable, 
the industries of the country should now, upon the eve of the 
passage of the Wilson bill, be at their worst. 

But what, sir, do we discover? Everywhere throughout the 
land industries are reviving. Money is once more finding a way 
from its hiding place into the bank vaults and into general cir- 
culation. The credit of the nation is unimpaired. If its coffers 
are empty, the people are acting just as though they had perfect 
confidence in the trustees they Save appointed to reconstruct 
their stricken industries. Business demands fixed conditions. 
This is what the Democratic party proposes to give it. The Wil- 
son bill will soon become a law and remain a law upon the statute 
books of this nation until changed conditions demand its modifi- 
cation or repeal. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I appear before this committee 
under peculiar conditions. I am the first Democratic Repre- 
sentative ever elected from one of the greatest industrial dis- 
tricts of the Northwest. It so happens that I have placed before 
me two paths, each of them broadly open to me, the one leading 
toward the fruitful fields and pleasant pastures of Democratic re- 
form, but beset by scandals, slanders, and personal misrepresen- 
tations, the other holding out seducing offers of immediate 
benefit to my people, but ending, as I believe, in the slough of de- 
spond where so many political sinners lie buried. One of the 
chief industries of my district is the production of high grade 
iron ore. The pressure upon me from friends, neighbors, and 
men for whose opinions I have the greatest respect and consid- 
eration has been simply terrific. 

Mr. Chairman, one consideration, and one alone, has kept me 
steadfast in my action as the needle tothe pole. Ihave felt that 
the good of the people of my district, my State, my section, and my 
country is bound up in the success or failureoftariffreform. As to 
my own future political fortunes, those, if considered at all, have 
been secondary. I have followed my ideal for the future welfare 
of the whole people. I have striven to lay aside all personal 
consideration, all selfish interests of my own or those of my 
friends, looking only to the greatest good to the greatest num- 

er. My course will provoke criticism; I will be assailed from 
every redoubt of the fortress of protection; my motives will be 
impugned; my former statements distorted. No matter. I 
stand here for the rights of the great, struggling masses, for 
the interests of the men and women of Minnesota who toil in the 
fields, the mines, the workshops. They and they alone are my 
masters. In great part by their suffrages I am permitted to 
stand in this House to plead for their rights, and when I shall 
forget their claims, their toils, their struggles, and their sacri- 
fices, then shall I be unworthy tostand hereas their Represent- 
ative; and in their interest I stand for tariff reform, for the tax- 
ing of incomes, and for retrenchment and reform inevery de- 
partment of our Government. [Applause.] 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I apprehend that no words of mine can affect 
the fate of this bill. ‘That has been decreed and determined by 
king caucus, and no argument or facts can alter it. Its faults 
and weaknesses have already been thoroughly discussed. YetI 
feel that the interest of my constituents isso great that the voice 
of their Representative ought at least to make a protest. Mine 
is a distriet that is peculiarly and largely affected by tariff 
changes. A great portion of its industries come in direct com- 
petition with foreign manufactures; and a great diversity of oc- 
cupations scattered all over it already feel the blighting effect 
of apprehension. 

I eo every Representative always feels that his district 
is peculiarly interested and important, but some elements which 
compose my constituency have in connection with this bill pe- 
culiar claim to attention and regard. 

"The city of Springfield, from whichI come, is noted above any 
with which I am acquainted for its large proportion of'skilled 
mechanics and workmen, a class of men whose occupation es- 
pecially conduces to make intelligentand usefulcitizens. Their 
work is not merely mechanical; it constantly occupies the head 
as well as the hand; it educates the mind as well as the muscle, 
and tends to keep men active and alert and thoughtful, not only 
in their business, but in municipal and politicalaffairs. Iam not 
sure but that it isreally the most enviable lot in life when times 
are . The work is steady and interesting, but notexciting; 
pay is so adequate that each man can hope toown his own home, 
and support well his own family; and he has that essential to 
true enjoyment, the consciousness that by constant, systematic 
saving he can steadily improve his condition. While he can 
not expect for himself opulence, he is able to give his children an 
education with the best, and he canreasonably hope toe see them 
attain any eminence a republic offers. Indeed, if we can judge 
from the past, it is from the children of such homes and ‘not the 
children of the wealthy and highly educated that we may expect 
to see the prominent and dominant men of the next generation, 
for almost every illustrious character in American history has 
been a poor man’s son. It is they’ who will live in the palaces 
and rule in the legislative halls of the next century, and it is to- 
day the skilled mechanics who form the brawn and sinew of 
citizenship which feels immediately and responds quickly to 
any change in our industrial conditions. 

‘Then there is throughout my district that other and different 
élement which also pervades so many districts of the country— 
the farmer class. et it seems to me that with us the farmer 
looks farther beneath the surface and reflects somewhat more 
deeply upon the effect of tarifflaws than in some other regions. 
That is owing, perhaps, to the fact that nature does not smile on 
him so bountifully as in more favored sections, and that success 
with htm means hard struggle and study and calculation. It is 
due to his intelligence and reflection and forethought, as wellas to 
that intense feeling of Americanism which everywhere pervades 
the class, that he believes his interest to be involved as deeply, 
although perhaps not so directly, as others in the threatened as- 
sault upon the protective principle. Whilehe does notfeel that 
all of his product is so immediately benefited by the law, yet he 
sees that his prosperity is dependent upon those industrial cen- 
ters and busy mill wheels which have sprung up on the number- 
less streams of sterile Massachusetts, and he ‘has the insight to 
appreciate that it is not simply the men whose work the tariff 
d ae protects that are benefited by it, but that its secondary 
result is equally helpful to him, and that he is dependent for 
success upon the success of his neighbors. In short, our farmer 
is so intelligent and so patriotic as to feel that the prosperity of 
his region and his country is his; that all industries there are 
interdependent, and that it is wise for him to secure to all his 
neighborsin their occupations the greatest success and the largest 
wares, 

These different elements, the farmer and the wage-earner, are 
in my district largely united in desiring that the present law shall 








not be overthrown, and with them stand the numberlegs gy} ,» 
branches of industrial life whose wellbeing hinges on theso +, 
large classes. They are not, to be sure, prosperous to-day. 
they are thoughtful enough to appreciate the reasons that | 
broughtabouttheir presentdeplorable condition. Letusy 

for amoment the train of events which have led up to our 
ent status. 

In December, 1887, Mr. Cleveland, then President. 
message to Congress used the phrase which has becom 
miliar: ‘*‘ Weare confronted with a conditionand not a th 
What was that condition to which he referred? It was; 
revenue raised by the Republican tariff laws then in force 
vastly greater than the expenses of the Government, ani 
result the Treasury of the United States so overflowed wit 
rency that there was danger enough would not bo left ' 
business use, and a financial disturbance was likely to ens 
That wasthe condition which the President then complained 
The revenues were too large and should be reduced. The 
bill then in force was too productive, and it should be so change, 
as to yield less income. Nobody doubted that condition; a!) ; 
ties agreed that the tariff must be changed so as to col 
revenue, and the issue in the campaign of 1888 was whet 
change should be made by the friends or enemies of pro 
The Republican party triumphed, and proceeded to chan; 
tariff so that the Government should no longer be embar 
sf the excessive wealth of which President Clevelan 
plained. 

The McKinley bill was entitled ‘‘A bill to reduce revenu 
This reduction both President Cleveland and President Harr’ 
son had advocated, and the general voice of the whole country 
demanded it. ‘The McKinley bill did reduce revenues, and from 
1890 until March, 1893, the stream came flowing in with n 
smaller volume than before, and yet ample to meet all expen; 
of the Government. 

In view of these facts how unfair have been the campaign s)y; 
of the Democratic speakers who have never ceased comparing 
the plethoric Treasury which Mr. Cleveland left in 1848 with 
what they call the bankrupt Treasury he found upon his return, 
They avoid stating that the fall Treasury which he left was com- 
plained of by him asa menace to our prosperity and was (ue t 
the excessive income ofa Republican tariff law; that he himsel 
advocated a change of tariff in order to reduce that revenue and 
to empty that redundant Treasury; that it was demanded } 
every intelligent citizen, and that the only difference of opinion 
was upon what articles the revenue should be reduced. The 
do not-allude to the fact that millions of revenue on suga 
abandoned, and that inasmuch as that had proved a rey n 
not-a protective tax it had been paid by the consumers and its 
repeal had distribated into the pockets of the consumers of sugar 
throughout the country the money that had filled the T: 
They do not allude to numerous similar changes which, wh 
they accomplished the desired end of depleting the Treasury 
enriched our consumers everywhere. They simply repeat th 
statement which on its face sounds so damaging to the Repub- 
lican party, that they found a full Treasury and ‘eft an empty 
one. That is a specimen of the fairness of the arg nts 
which thatcampaign of 1892 waswon. Because the Ke) 
had accomplished what a Democratic President as wel 
other intelligent men advocated they were denounced as spe! 
thrifts and robbers. 

The reduced revenues which the McKinley bill provid 
ample for all expenses of the Government as long as there 
Republican Administration. It is true that they have fa 
in the last few months so largely as to be inadequate f 
Government, which is experiencing the same lack of re | 
from which so many of the citizens are suffering. \\)) 
that the same law which for three years produced amp'e rev 
nue now suddenly proves deficient? Itis,of cours:, becaus: >" 
ness has shrunk and so import duties have fallen o!. -\n’ 
is it that business is shrinking? The reason is p|ain. 
told last summer on all sides, by Democratic and ltepubdie 
papers alike, that this panic came not from ordin ‘ry cous: 
the state of business was sound and prosperous, but that 1) c"l 
from @ loss of confidence. Confidence in what? In whom’ W) 
confidence in thefuture. And whathad happened to darke! 
future? 

There had been one important and startling event 
tion of a Democratic President, Senate, and House of ltepres 
atives, and for the first time in a generation the Vemocta” 
party was installed in power. Was not that an event Whi 
would naturally tend to disturb confidence in both busines 
financial circles. During that generation in which it had °°" 
a minority the Democratic party had allied itself with ev’: 
financial heresy and vagary which had appeared in pol” 
Nota theory sprung up appearing to have within ita gc' ai : 
political power with which the Democratic party did »0' 
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a acatsiaeiaceinerians 
It chased every glittering bubble of financial novelty 
which originated in the cracked or selfish brain —r at 
solitician, if there were only voters who suppor ted it. = een- 
backers, repudiators, fiat money, payment of bonds in paper, ire¢ 


quette. 


ss . 

tile efforts to regain power. i 
cies years when 60 many dishonest eee — -_ 
veloped temporary pepulentte Se Republican party had, indeed, 
t w escaped the infection. t 
pnt ee had broken away, but the main ponnet 
alwavs surged straight on, ignored expediency, and fol — the 
star of permanent honor and prosperity. Not only in this coun- 
wy ont baneet finanee. Is it then strange that when it was 
overturned and a party was installed which, for & generation, 
had truckled to every passing dangerous caprico and had gath- 
ered in itsfolds the rankest advocates of every financial heresy— 
is ita wonder that the commercial confidence of the world was 
shocked and withdrew from the United States its trust, its loans, 

and its myrestansine® 
‘e,” shadow 
at aeoeete was dark and gloomy and presaged disaster. 
i ver, at this very 
ocomhuasaaiite the shea af silver, upon which this party had 
always been wrong. Byadeeisive majority in the very last Con- 
ress it had shown itself to be upon the unsafe and dangerous 
side, and its free-coinage majority had been only checked by the 
union of the minority with the almost unanimous vote of the 
Republican party. Then, too, this party had achieved power on 
a platform which threatened to overthrow the tariff system un- 
der which our manufactures had for thirty years developed, and 
to take from them that protection which they had learned, 


rightly or wrongly, to think was essential to their prosperity. | 


During this era the Democrats in Massachusetts had manfully 
opposed many of the pernicious party tendencies, but they had 
comitenly found themselves in a minority, and the last party 
platform had emphatically affronted them. This surely was 
enough tooccasion distrustand lossof confidence, to excite doubt 
and wonder what the future would bring forth. It was this un- 
expected Democratic success in all departments of Government 
which oceasioned the panic. and suffering which we have during 
the last year undergone. 

The financial question was first considered by the new régime, 
and their course certainly tended to reassure the anxious wateh- 
ers. They avoided a caucus, where a majority of their own 
party could rule, and applied for the aid of the Republican party, 
which came forward ungrudgingly, to assist in sound financial 
legislation. The fears which the financial history of the party 
had excited were proved groundless, and temporarily at least, 
free silver was defeated. Now comes the second scene in the 
drama, and now we ean judge of their conduct in the treatment 
of the tariff. LIconfess 1 think almost any tariff will temporarily 
prove advantageous. The uncertainty which we now suffer de- 
moralizes all business. 
some planning for the future must start many idle wheels and 


‘‘Coming events cast their shadows be- | 
cast by the past financial history of the | 


time there was pending a problem of | 


‘oinage of depreciated silver—to all it had in turn stooped inits 
. — , 


Its ranks had at times wav- | 


hout the world, it was recognized as the party of | 


labor market and thereby that undesirable condition is created 





where there are hands seeking work rather than work see 
hands. The labor market is glutted and wages must fall. This 
is the necessary result of cheaper imported goods That this 
alternative is expected to result from t ne tariff b is 
proved by the report of the committee, which says that whea 
the rate of duty is reduced the revenue will probab as large 
or larger than ever, Doc ’ importations will in . ac, So if 
goods are to become « se imported from abro in 
stead of being made } 4 as now, the iit must be tl] en 
who are now making ) h ‘ th ut of 
work and tend to ) \nd the 
more such cheap goods yrted the : 
ber of mills and men di 1e . 

But, our opponents may answer, importations will not i 
but under the stress of foreign competition goods will ba mado 
here enough cheaper to equalize the reduction of the tariff. To 
make them cheaper here there must certainly be either : . 

| duction of the profits earned or a reduction of wages paid. 
The cheapening can not come elsewhe: Ve ean not expect 
it to come from profits. Gen. DRAPER rec ly showed in his 
valuable speech that from 1882 to 1892 th e div 1ds in 
our great manufacturing corporations have « been or 





} 


Any final schedule which will allow | 


hands. The manufactories of Europe are not large enough to | 


soon supply our immense market and drive out our established 
industries. 

What arguments do the Ways and Means Committee give to 
support the changes they inaugurate? They say that by the re- 
duction of duties manufactured goods will be cheaper. This ar- 
gument figured largely in the campaign of 1892. Price lists 
were used upon the stump, and the pleasant prospect was held 
out that the necessaries of life would be cheaper, while it was 
assumed that wages would remain the same. Undoubtedly this 
argument had great force. 
luring prospect. Men of enterprise are alwayssearching for im- 
provement. As Pope puts it— 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is but always to be blest. 


And the prosperity of the moment was forgotten in the hope that 
astill brightereramightopen. Butlet usexamine the logic of this 
argument. How canmanufactured goods becomecheaper? Ob- 
viously only in one of two ways. By importing them from 
abroad, where they are cheaper, or by making and selling them 
cheaper in this country. 
g00ds certainly only in one of these two ways. 

If the first alternative is adopted and goods are to become 
cheaper, because imported with little duty from the countries 
where they are made cheaper, that of necessity displaces the 
manufacture of just so many goods now made in this country. 
What is to become of the workmen who previously had here 
made these goods so displaced? They are thrown out of work. 
if the Europeans make these goods Americans, who made them 
before, must do something else. They must crowd into the 


A reduced tariff could give us cheaper | 


Any change for the better is an al- | 





cent. Certainly they can not be diminished We can not ex 
pect men to engage in the chances of manufacturing busi ; 
with its opportunities of fluctuation and total loss, unless t 

expect a larger income than would come from a perfectly safe 
bond. When we see wealthy manufacturers we are apt to for- 


get the failures and losses. of the unfortunate. Gen. DRAPER’s 
figures show that reductions can not come by reducing profit 


rout 


| for no manufacturer will continue long in business at an assured 


loss. 
There is but ome other place that a reduction can be made 
That is wages. There is no otheralternative. That isthe sure 
result; wages must be reduced. If all the necessaries of life 
cheapenedin proportion with the fallof wages, workingmen would 
not suffer from the change. But how can we hope for that re- 
sult when to-day the main articles of food, the main staples of 
existence are as cheap here asin any other country, so that the 
reduction of tariff can not help them. Then toour State of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose business is mainly in competition with the 
manufacturer of other countries, a large reduction of the tariff 
necessarily means either a reduction of wages or a closing of 
mills and discharge of operatives to glut the other aver 
employment. And any reduction of wages must make itself felt 
in other occupations, and produce a general depression. When 
the great mass of consumers have less to spend all producers 
must suffer, too. 

Thereis one argument which seems plausible which is b 
against us. In some large staple manufactures we do to-day 
produce as cheaply as in countries of cheaper labor. For in- 
stance, ready-made clothing, such as is worn by the great mass 
of people, is to-day probably as cheap here as anywhere in the 
world. Our opponents point to that instance and say why do 
you need protection when you can compete on equal terms. But 
the answer is clear. That result of cheapness here is reached 
by means of protection. It is only because this enormous con- 
sumption of the United States nearly equal to all the rest of the 
world is by the present tariff practically assured to our manu- 
facturers that they are able to produce in such enormous quan- 
tities and with such steady and sure employment as to prodi- 
giously reduce expenses and make narrow margins safe, and so 
vie with any competition. But once take from them the 
tainty of this steady market, introduce the competition 
fluctuations of other countries with cheap labor, and 
market will be lost, and then the cheaper labor eet 
overthrow them. But the answer is made in that « 


lues of 


4 
FY 


cer- 
and 
their sure 
Liniy must 
ase, ae 


| markets of the world will be opened to you.” 


Although high sounding, that phrase has no real meaning. 


| What are the markets of the world compared with our own mar- 


ket? Certainly we could not expect to invade with staple goods 
the markets of Europe, where we should meet the same ma- 
chines:and cheaper labor. It is only in the less civilized nations 
that we could hope fora market. And what is that compared 
with our own? Why even Englagd, with her small population 
and her vast manufactures, consumes three-quarters of her prod- 
ucts and only disposes of one-quarter in the markets of the world, 
in which are included our home market. That home market is 
to us infinitely preferable toall the marketsofthe world. While 
we are less than 5 per cent of the people of the globe, we con- 
sume 30 per cent of the coffee of the world, 20 per cent of the 
sugar, 25 per cent of the cotton, 33 per cent of the wool, 33 per 
cent of the iron and steel, and 50 per cent of the tin. For us, 
having at our command to-day practically this magnificent mar- 
ket, is it not the highest folly to surrender it in the hope that 
we may find another and perhaps better market? 
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different her condition. A small island, with enormous wealth, 
a crowded population, great opportunities for manufacturing, 
unable to produce her own food, her natural way to invest and 


earn interest on her gre t capital was to turn her small terri- | 


tory into one vast workshop. But we have a continent at our 
disposal, ample natural resources for our complets support, a 
vast and growing population, better fed, better read, and better 
bred than any other, consuming regularly as necessities what 
elsewhere are coveted luxuries, and with a mechanical genius 
which has revolutionized the manufacturing of the world. Such 
a nation, the greatest producer and the greatest consumer this 
world has yet seen, ought certainly to provide itself with its own 
necessities unless nature forbids. But there exists here, either 
as the cause or the effect of our prosperity, a condition which 
enables foreigners to supply some staple manufactures cheaper 
than we can producethem. Men here receive more for the same 
labor than elsewhere. Whether or not that was caused by a 
tariff is immaterial. It has been found by experience that a 
tariff will enable us to equalize that difference, and yet to con- 
tinue our prosperity. Edward Atkinson, certainly no partial 
critic, wrote in 1892: 

There has never been a period in the history of this or any other country 
when the general rate of wages was as high as it is now, or the price of goods 
relative to the wages as low a3 —— are to-day, nor a period when the work- 
man in the strict sense of the word has so fully secured to his own use and 
enjoyment such a steadily and progressively increasing proportion of acon- 
stantly increasing product. 

Nor should we forget that if we give way to this cheaper labor 
and surrender our industries the foreigners having then full con- 
trol of our market can raise prices at will, and we shall not only 
have lost large means of employment and wealth, but shall in 
the end have gained nothing in cheapness. 

I have thus far discussed the principles on which we are told 
this billis based. There are some details to which I wish to 
call attention. 

There is theons vital and fundamental change from specific to 
ad valorem duties. A specific duty isone which exacts a payment 
of a certain sum, so many dollars for so many articles; for in- 
stance, 2 cents a yard on cotton cloth. An ad valorem duty is 
one which proceeds on percentage; for instance, 10 per cent on 
cotton cloth—that is, 10 per cent of its value at the place where 
itisexported. This compels the importer to fix a valuation 
upon the article, and its duty depends on that valuation unless 
the custom-housse officer is bright enough and honest enough to 
detect the fraud. O/ course, if the importer undervalues his 
goods the duty is thereby reduced. If the goods are reallly 
worth $100 and he invoices them at $50, then he evades half 
the duty. Now, this system of undervaluation has always at- 
tended an ad valorem duty. It has always been accompanied 
by fraud from the commencement of our Government till now; 
almost every Administration of every party has for this reason 
condemned ad valorem and preferred specific duties. 

many goods necessarily must partake of a specific duty under 
any bill, and by them we all know enormousfrauds have recently 
been perpetrated. Thero is more danger now than ever before 
because to-day our imports are made largely by European firms 
to a branch in this country. Walk through the streets of New 
York in the importing district and you might imagine you were 
in a foreign country, as you read the signs over the stores. Ex- 

rts say that a regular system of undervaluation is carried on 

etween European merchants and their American branches, and 
thus American houses have been largely driven out of the mar- 
ket. The only possibility of detection is the ability of the cus- 
tom-house officer to prove that the valuation is less than the 
— were worth at the place they were shipped, a task whose 

ifficulty and almost impossibility in the vast importations, and 
the complications and uncertainties of valuation it is easy to see. 

From Hamilton to Daniel Manning, Oleveland’s Secretay of 
the Treasury, there has been an almost unanimous criticism and 
disapproval of the ad valorem duties and every European na- 
tion has condemned and abandoned them. Yet that system is 
now introduced wherever possible in this new schedule. I can 
not suppress a suspicion that the committee, which state that 
this bill offers more protection than they approve, have here 
discovered an indirect method of still further reducing by an- 
other half the duties which have already been reduced one-half. 
“Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,” they have by 
stealth done what they dare not do inthe open. This introduc- 
tion of ad valorem duties is a preference of the fraudulent and 
European merchant over the honest and American importer, and 
by rendering the duty uncertain it demoralizes fair trade and 
competition. 

I wish now to consider a few changes which affect more espe- 
cially my own district. There is the tobaccoscheduie. The Mc- 
Kinley bill was called a farmers’ bill, and no clause of it more 
largely commended it to the farmer than its provision for to- 





ns 
| dollars reached the farmer of the Connecticut Valley; wet itwee 
accomplished by taxing an article which all nations have agreed 
is — subject to high taxation, a luxury which shou), Da 
heavily. a 
Sumatra tobacco is not good to smoke; no one would choosa 


it for its favor. But it looks well; it pleases the eye; it i 


akes 


| a ‘‘dude’’ cigar. Certainly such an article, which is valued no: 


for its excellen:e but for its appearance, can well be made ax. 
pensive to encourage homely home merit. Those who wish to 
smoke an imported cigar for style might well be made to pay {oy 
it. Moreover, as a revenue measure, apart from protection: t}o 
McKinley tobacco schedule was a great success. It brought ™ 
vastly more revenue to the Government than any previous Jaw 
and was paid by the class who could best afford it. But that is 
done away—only three Democrats voted to leave the old duty 
and the ‘’smart’’ man who wants his imported smoke cheap is 
gratified, and the farmer suffers. 

Just across the river from Springfield, at Ludlow, has grown 
up a thriving, prosperous village supported almost entirely py 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Company, which makes the bagging 
in which cotton bales are wrapped. This bagging is made from 
— imported from India. The same material is made mainly 

n Dundee, Scotland, and in Calcutta. There has been a turiij 
on it of about 32 per cent, much less than the average rate, eyey 
of the present bill. This is now cut down more than one-half to 
15 percent. With this tariffthey mustcompete with the cheaper 
labor of Dundee, and also with the ridiculously cheap labor of 
Calcutta, where the manufacture has been of late largely deyel- 
oped. Thiscompany has paid to our Government in duties over 
$150,000 on their machinery, which it was compelled to buy in 
England, and yet now is allowed a duty of only 15 per cent aguinst 
the ten-cents-a-day labor of Calcutta, where the same machines 
are imported free. As if this were not grievous enough, a pro- 
vision has been introduced by which bagging can come in free 
of duty if it is to be used on cotton bales for export, whiclt con- 
stitutes two-thirds of the crop. This is an exception made for 
this article of cotton bagging. Bagging for other purposes, bar- 
rels for flour, casks, and packing boxes of all kinds pay the duty 
whether for er*ort or not, but on cotton bagging for the South 
exception is introduced. Exceptions are said to prove the rule, 
but the only rule I can think of which this exception proves, is 
the rule of King Cotton over the Democratic party. 

The toy industry, the cotton-goods industry, the button indus- 
try, the innumerable woolen mills, all suffer alike, but we ob 
serve that the rice of Louisiana still has a duty of 1} cents pe: 
a and perhaps the specific duty was left in this instance 

cause the committee disliked to express it in ad valorem fig- 
ures, as it is equal to a duty of 83 per cent. 

The Standard Oil Company seems to have had sufficient influ 
ence with the committee to compel it for once to depart from 
the theory that ‘‘ reciprocity is a fraud,” and for the benefit of a 
grasping monopoly petroleum is only free when it comes from s 
country which freely admits ours. Yet they take off all the duty 
from Canadian coal and admit it free, without any provision that 
Canada must admit our coal free, although she collected 60 cents 
a ton from over a million tons last year. Even so good a Demo 
crat as Mr. WARNER of New York, in his speech of January 1), 
supporting the bill, said: 

Between the lines of this bill can be recognized the fine Italian hand o/ the 
Standard Oil Company and the Sugar Refining Company. 

Indeed, the mournful speeches of many Democratic mem):rs 
who violently criticise the bill, while they end by saying that 
they shall vote for it, suggests to me that an appropriate motto 
to preface their remarks would be the quotation from Mare Au 
tony’s oration, ‘‘I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

Then there is the remarkable position of the party upon the 
sugar tax. They have declared that all protection is unconst! 
tutional, and they profess in their report to still believe it. To 
anyone who honestly holds that belief no clause could be more 
unconstitutional and revolting than that feature of the McKin- 
ley tariff which gave a bounty to the sugar planters. Consist 
ency would demand that it should be merently cut off. And 
yet mar modify that clause ina manner which both condemns 
their theory and also entirely destroys the usefulness of the 
provision, They reduce the bounty one-half per cent each yee, 
until entirely extinguished. Thereby they give notice ‘0 . 
sugar-producers that itis useless to endeavor to enlarge ane 
build up their business, which is the only object for which 4 
bounty was given; and thus, having taken from the bounty clause 
the only ingredient which made it either constitutional or aa 
ful, they proceed to contradict all their arguments by enacting 
it. ee sugar is such a necessity of life that this country 
ought, with its productive soil, to produce all its own sup _ 

Our opponents are constantly citing to us the example of bne 
land. hy will they not take a lesson from Germany, W here, 
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ind climate inferior to ours, a system of bounty has 

ult = ee a production of beet sugar that they not only su _ 
ly all their own consumption, but export vast eS 

attain a similar desirable result the McKinley b Foor 
policy of bounty, and under it large beet-sugar factories ae 
started in the West. This bill continues the policy just —, 
to pension the Southern sugar growers, but gong a - a 
which promised any new and larger production, takes = f 
that is national, and leaves it merely a bribe or & reward. 


ll adopted the | 


| 


There are some other features of the bill which suggest com- | 


ari : New England granite is free, Southern marble is pro- 
aoe ag Ms Fo Sow intron, Southern clay is protected; a to 
bind Northern hay into bales has to pay a duty, but = “4 oa 
Southern cotton bales are free, although the iron of whic . ey 
could be made here must pay & duty. Can any advocate of fi - 
raw materials defend that se edule? Indeed, you are frequently 
reminded as you read the bill that the party in power fully be- 
lieves Gen. Hancock's statement, that the tariff is a local issue 
and so should of course benefit Democratic localities. 

The farmer of New England and Northern New York finds the 
Canadian farmer with cheaper labor constantly invading his 
market. Last year were imported over 4,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes even at & duty of 25 cents a bushel; now the duty is re- 
duced to10 cents. Other vegetables with potatoes were imported 
to a value of five and a half million dollars at an average of 44 
per cent. That tariff is reduced to from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Over 100,000 tons of hay were imported last year even with a 
duty of $4 per ton. Now that duty is reduced to $2. j 

Canada sent us over 3,000,000 dozeneggs with a duty of 5 cents 

per dozen, Now she can send them without any duty. 
" Over 800,000 bushels of apples came in, paying a duty of 25 
cents per bushel. This bill admits them free. Canadian lum- 
ber is free, and so throughout thatlarge list of small farm prod- 
ucts to which our New England farmers have been driven by 
the rich prairies of the West the duty is largely reduced or 
wholly removed. ; ; 

Moreover, while the committee have repealed the reciprocity 
clause of the McKinley bill because they think that it is uncon- 
stitutional-yet that opinion has not prevented their inserting a 
reciprocity clause of their own to allow grains to, come in here 
free from countries which admitoursfree. Thereby they adopt 
the principle of reciprocity, but in such a mean and harmful 
manner, in such a weak and abortive imitation, as to make it a 
matter of wonder that they should stoop to be inconsistent 
for so small an object, though consistency is a jewel they do not 
value highly. Indeed, the bill itself is such a bundle of incon- 
sistencies, such an attempt to combine irreconcilable elements, 
such a jumble of contradictory theories that it reminds me of 
Edmund Burke’s famous description of Lord Chatham’s cab- 
inet— 

He made an administration so checkered and speckled; he put together a 
piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed; a cabinet 
so variously inlaid; such a piece of diversified mosaic; such a tesselated 
pavement without cement; herea bit of black stone and there a bit of white; 
poe = a a very curious show but utterly unsafe to touch and un- 

The inconsistencies inherent in this bill are no greater than 
in the arguments by which it is supported. Still there runs 
through nearly all of them that strain which pervades the re- 

rt of the committee, that this is but the first step towards that 
ree trade which is to be the full consummation of the party’s pur- 
— To me this is the most ominous and gloomy feature of the 
—— ae bill can not kill our progress. It still leaves 
much protection. 

The larger, stronger industries will flourish under it; many 
of the smaller = succumb, many will suffer and be changed, 
but business could adjust itself, turn into new channels, and 
prosperity still continue. But behind this bill, and worse than 
= a, — the menace of future enone, 

i my mind, the one great advantage of absolute free trade 
is ae ne gam business and ee that a 
verturn does not portend a commercial revolution. 

hy = present bill does not offer even that advantage. While 
precipitates one immediate change it forebodes future changes. 
It ingeniously manages to inflict some of the damage a change 
= free trade involves without conferring its ordinary benefits. 
a of establishing a permanent system or principle it avows 
: at it is but an unsat sfactory and tentative stepping stone. It 
sah brvegey by its friends :° be theoretically or practically 
. ey assert openly that it does not conform with 

their theories, that it is © mabeshift and acompromise and half- 
the, house, a commencement which the future will perfect. So 
ferion only bring down our present system in ruin and suffer- 

g; but they give notice at the same time that the system which 

ey erect in its place is but temporary and shifting, and warn 
our industries not to build firm y on it, for it can not endure, 
and must in turn fall before many years in a similar ruin and 


| disaster. 





Is that a cheering prospect for the business of this 
country? Is it pleasant to know in advance, just as we are suf- 
fering the pangs of uncertainty, that the remedy offered is but 
an anodyne and must be followed by renewed and more acute 
pains; that this time they have given laudanum, but next time 
1t will be prussic acid. They state their purpose plainly. The 
report of the committee apologizes for the moderate reductions 
on the ground that— 

inne temperate reform is safest, having in itself the principle 

Lest I should be thought to exaggerate let me quote a Repre- 
sentative from our own State, whose honesty and sincerity no 
one doubts, and whose words are but a better expression of 
what has repeatedly been asserted on the floor of the House by 
the advocates of this bill. Mr. EVERETT said, January 12: ; 

This bill does not go far enough. I wish that it contained many more re 
auctions of the tariff. I wish that its free list was larger than it 1s. but I ac- 
cept itas the best [cangetnow. IfI thought this bill was offered as a finality, 
if,as some people say, our action now was to settle the tariff for ten or 
twenty years, I could hardly support it; but itis in the confident expecta- ~ 
tion that the reductions we make now are only the forerunners of greater 
reductions in the future that I am glad to take such measure of justice as we 
may receive now. 

So the reason that the bill is not more fatal, that it leaves 
some lingering life to vested interests, is because the dominant 
party has not yet the courage of its convictions. The will is 
there, the spirit is there; they proclaim it upon all occasions; 
but when they come to action, especially after the elections of 
last fall, they hesitate and tremble and defer and experiment. I 
think it would be ultimately better for our business to have free 
trade come at once if come it must. A quick death to be resur- 
rected into some different occupation is better thana languishing 
iliness. I think, too, it is better for the country to have the 
party issue made clear and precise and unmistakable. 

It is better to have each party when in power express in legis- 
lation the principles upon which it was elected, so that the 
country may know by the test of actual experience the wisdom 
of those principles, and continue them or reverse them. But 
this bill intentionally avoids that. It caters to many protection- 
ists by its protective features; it claims the support of all free 
traders because it is a step in that direction. Whether it suc- 
ceeds or fails, brings disaster or improvement, it will not prove 
a fair test of those economic theories which the Democratic plat- 
form and Democratic arguments maintain. It temporizes and 
falters instead of boldly expressing a principle. 

A party, like a man, should have its convictions and dare to 
live up to them. A party,like a man, may have its doubts as 
well as its beliefs, but it should believe its beliefs and doubt its 
doubts. The Democratic party does precisely the reverse; it 
believes its doubts and doubtsits beliefs. Sowe have here a bill 
which its very promoters apologize for; which is but an avowed 
conglomeration of their beliefs and their doubts, which does not 
express their principles, which is not intended to be permanent 
or final, is financially inadequate to the needs of government, 
and is but a half-hearted experiment, settling no principle, un- 
settling industry, and foreboding a future of uncertainty and 
change. 

That is not a hopeful beginning of Democratic legislation. 

I do not mean to impugn the patriotism and sincerity of most 
of the supporters of this bill. I have no doubta large section of 
the Democratic party has at heart the prosperity of the whole 
country. But I do not see how any man, especially any Massa- 
chusetts man, can but look with apprehension on the success of 
the free-trade theory, of which this bill is the faltering expres- 
sion. To me it seems that the only reason this bill may not be 
disastrous is because of that very conservatism which its authors 
deplore and propose to remedy in the future. 

However it may be in other sections of the country, in Mas- 
sachusetts a vast proportion of the population must support 
the protective principle from self-interestas well as from patriot- 
ism. They uoy te dissatisfied with the items of any bill, but 
any party which avowedly threatens to step by step do away 
with protection should have there, outside of commercial, im- 
porting, andspeculating Boston, fewfriends. Massachusetts lives 
to-day on her manufactures. She has 300,000 operatives. The 
other business in the State is very largely subservient and sec- 
ondary. Moreover, those manufactures are nearly all in branches 
which have direct rivals in Europe, so that they come in com- 
petition with goods made by labor receiving only one-half the 
pay. There are many other branches of industry having no such 
competition and needing no protective tariff. For instance, the 
wheat of our West and the cotton of our South is protected al- 
ready by a bounteous soil and favoring climate. Our masons 
and carpenters, our merchants and railroads, our lawyers and 
newspapers, have no fear of competition; they are protected by 
distance. 

And so throughout the country innumerable branches of in- 
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dustry, all those oceupations which wait on the necessities of 
daily life, fear no competition from foreign nations, and there- 
fore are not directly affected by the tariff. But most of our 
Massachusetts manufacturers are different. Their service can 
be rendered as well by Europeans, and when other things are 
equal, as they are to-day between us and Europe, when ocean 
freight is insignificant, when machines are the same in both 
countries, when under the improved methods of communication 
new inventions are published and known throughout both con- 
tinents almost as soon as discovered; when our operatives them- 
selves are very largely European, and consequently are com- 
peting against those abroad exactly their equal; under all these 
conditions the products in Massachusetts can not successfully 
eompete with the same product made in Europe with half-paid 
a and so any serious reduction of a tariff which before ex- 
actly equalized labor would mean a reduction of wages or a loss 
of profits. And, of course, it is not merely the Massachusetts 
manufacturer and operative that suffers. The farmer, whose 
rugged fields can not compete in general produce with the rich 
aliuvium of the West, finds now his only profit in the prosperity 
ef those cities and towns, which have been built up by manu- 
facture. Artisans and merchants are equally dependent. The 
whole diversified trade of Massachusetts hangs upon the whir- 
ring of our mill wheels. If they stop all local business languishes 
and values fall. 

I do not suppose that Massachusetts energy will fold its hands 
and lie down in despair even if present conditions are to be 
wholly destroyed and free trade isto reign. I have no doubt 
she will save herself and invent some new prosperity, no matter 
what blighting law may disturb her present industries. New 
England opposed the tariff of 1812 bitterly. Then her ambition 
was turned toward the sea. It was to commerce she looked for 
wealth. It was her seaboard that she thought was her great 
advantage, and anything that hindered large importations she 
age But against her protest protection was established. 

th Yankee quickness she adopted the new condition; she 
turned her inventive genius to its cultivation, she sacrificed her 
old fondness for trade, and has developed anew magnificent re- 
sources, If they are to be struck down I have no doubt she will 
again be able to adapt herself to the changed conditions. Her 
thrift and industry mustwin. She has always prospered on the 
homely maxim a penny saved is a penny earned. She has no 
belief in the new gospel, which I think is at the bottom of much 
of the Western suffering, that a penny borrowed is a penny 
earned. And upon her old thrifty maxim I have no doubt she 
ean rear a new prosperity and snatch a rich development from 
the most forbiddingenvironment. But she has prospered under 
the present system even as she did under its precursor; all her 
natural foreesare now adapted to present conditions and a change 
would be expensive and involve suffering. 

Lcanappreciate that this argument in other sections of the 
country may have less weight. I canconceive in theSouth they 
may still say as they have said since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, letlabor in Amerie¢a raise cotten for which nature has 

iven us uliar advantages, and let us ship it to Europe and 

ring back finished products from their countries where they can 
be made the cheapest. The South has never concealed its love 
for free trade. It has always preferred to buy its goods from Old 
England rather than from New England. And because we have 
taken adyantago of the tariff laws, which were equally open to 
them, and have built up profitable industries, they now enviously 
charge us with growing rich at their expense. I can even im- 
agine the great West, if they were to adopt the same petty, nar- 
row, and selfish spirit, might say, let our preencneet’ products 
be shipped abroad, let the operatives and farmers of Massa- 
chusetts come here and engage in that agriculture which boun- 
teous nature has made most profitable, and let the cheaper labor 
of Europe make for us our clothes and our comforts. If they 
would not study the question in its larger and national spirit, if 
they would shut their eyes to the benefits of diversified indus- 
tries and a home market and a wealthy nation, [can imagine 
that they might follow such a line of reasoning. But, sir, J can 
not imagine that in Massachusetts, whose lifeblood is now manu- 
factures, who importsfrom the Westand the South her food and 
her raw ma , and who devotes herself almost.exclusively to 
competition with European manufacturers, I can not i ine 
thatany such doctrine can have wide support. I donot believe 
ithas. The ingenious and uneandid manner in whichthe Demo- 
cratic leaders there, with few exceptions, have abjured free trade, 
while still holding fast party discipline and affiliations, their 
prudent admiration of that hybrid precursor of free trade free 
raw materials, by which they have éndeavored to enlist local 
selfishness against the broad and national spirit of protection, 
es that they know that in Massachusetts protection is the 

lief of a vast majority of both parties. 
And I believe that when the purpose of this bill is appreciated 
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and the explanations accompanying it are understood; w) 
is seen that itis butastepping-stone and nota goal and js 
tended to entirely break down that protection which no 
holds our high wages and prosperity, whether or not j 
them, I believe it will mect a general indignation and 
But, sir, I dislike to even thus discuss the local effec: , 
bill, although that seems to have been so influential in ; 
struction. Our opponents are fond of calling us section, 
frage questions, but the Republican idea of a tariff j 
and the Democratic sectional. 
The governor of West Virginia very frankly exhibited it} 


the Committee of Ways and Means when he proclaimed } 


ules of the McKinley tariff he would reduce, he stated that 
would reduce it on Now England manufactures and leave | 
ginia where it was; a statement which well defines the 
ness and patriotism of many tariff reformers, and [| ¢! 
likely to become as famous as the historic remark of th 
ernor of North Carolina to the governor of South Caroli, 
though I hope it will never become as popular with the D 

ocratic party. 

We have had another similiar illustration. The Congressm 
from Troy [Mr. HAINES] demands that the tariff on collars ang 
cuffs made in his district shall not be reduced, and states that jf 
his local industry is left with its old protection he will vote f 
the bill, otherwise against it. It is the selfish, narrow policy: 
trying to guard their industries, but leave others open to cheap 
competition. It is free trade for others, protection for them. 
selves. Opposed to this how noble the Republican policy ap- 
pears. It is not local,itis notselfish. It is general in its scope, 
it is national in its purpose, it is universal in its application. 
is not spun from the cobwebsof the brain nor based upon foreirn 
speculation; nor dues it have different plans for different |, 
ties. It has developed from acarefulstudy of American history 
and stands upon the rock of experience. It does not say to ono 
industry or one district, I will protect you to get your vote, but 
it says to every American, if you are engaged in an occupation 
which competes with cheaper labor abroad we will give you just 
such protection as will equalize that labor. It is as broad as th 
eontinent. It says to the coal-miner of West Virginia, to the 
iron-worker of Georgia or Tennessee, to the farmer of the North- 
west, to the rice-grower of Louisiana, to the manufacturer of 
New England or Illinois, to the woolgrower of Ohio, you 
all alike embraced in one comprehensive plan. 

There is nothing local, nothing selfish, in this broad, equal 
plication. Under its scope every man can enter any business in 
any place with equal assurance that he has and will have t! 
same protection and the same possibilitiesasevery other. Com- 
petition is bred throughout the whole continent. It i 
against the foreigner that protection applies. 

Complaint is made that it encourages trusts and pools 
doubtedly they have arisen, but no more in protected than in 
unprotected industries. Probably the greatest monopoly which 
has strangled competition here in America is the Standard Ol 
Company, an unprotected business. But there are trusts 
England as well as in America. There have been tr mo- 
nopolize all American trade, to kill off American competition, and 
then, having engrossed the American business, to raise prices 
bleed American consumers. All trusts are injurious, bale! 
should be exterminated. But if there must be a trust,!} 
to have it here, where our laws can attack it, than beyon 
jurisdiction across the sea. If there must be large accumual 
wealth, I should prefer that it be American and not Huropean, 
and when our law compels European manufacturers to est 
plants in this country, I rejoice that the wealth which 
otherwise be spent abroad is employed here to pay wo"! 
and artisans who become American citizens, buy of Americ 
merchants, build up American towns, and found A mericat homes 

A protectivo tariff simply puts all industries here uponexc"'y 
the same footing. This contrasts as much with the Democra’l: 
theory as our present condition contrasts with our prospen) 
under a Republican Administration. As we look back ‘tthe 
time we can but have arealizing sense of the emptiness 0! Von’ 
cratic promises. 

That statement in the Democratic : a 
Harrison Administration no industry had so flourishe« 8 \" 
sheriff’s, seems now almost ironical inits absurdity. bu!) ' 
such arguments which went the farthest to produce the tv" 
Class prejudice was systematically excited by pointing t0* 
wealth of the successful manufacturers. That argumeit " 
always be urged inprosperoustimes. Thatappeal to classpr<." 
dice can always be made in commercial districts. a 

In thes town, where the wealthiest man is apt to »° 
manufacturer, and where the present mill-owner, though I" 
haps numbers have failed before in building up the enterP’ ise 


latform that under the 
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is prosperous, the inhabitants are apt to look upon manufactur- 
ers as the _ ee 
aturally fall into that opinion. er 
a question. They forget that the great ee “ bee 
country are center .d in the large cities, whore the men Of gree 
wealth are not the aa ) : 

n, speculators, merchants, importers, mé¢ ed fo 
fumes, whe, as a class, not ouly gain no benefit from the tar e — 
are opposed to ahigh tariff, and are free traders and ven G os 
Democratic party. Andwe are apt to forget how —_ _—- > 
owe to the manufacturers than to these men of wealth, _ m) = 
more of our general prosperity 18 due to the men a n 
vested their brains, their ¢c vpital, their energy, and ered it, an l 
risked their all to build up these industries, from which not onls 
they enrich themselves, but which give employment and occup 
tion to hundreds of others and build up towns and villages an 
ot ak oe the olden time that he deserved best of his 
country who made two blades of grass grow where one blade 
grew before, and compared with those who have made their 
wealth and increased it by speculation, or the mere rise of values 
to which their labor has not contributed, it seems tome that 
compared with them it can be said of the manufacturers that 
they deserve best of the State, for they have given one hundré d 
men employment where not one had employment before. It is 
when the manufacturer flourishes that his employé prospers, and 
all the attendant train of business follows in the wake. 

I think the lesson has been learned, and for a time thousands 
of citizens of Massachusetts who sincerely hoped a change might 
help them will be satisfied not to disturb the principle of pro- 
tection. Their action was natural. They were promised that a 
vote for Cleveland meant for the farmer higher prices, for the 
operative higher wages. They had ambition, they wished to 
better themselves, they were not content with their condition. 
Discontent is:always the yeast that makes men rise. So the ex- 
periment was tried. But in Massachusetts last fall they were 
already convinced, and the mere prospect of Democratic legis- 
lation brought back the old-time Republican majority. 

T remember a story of a small boy walking with his mother in 
Harlem who suddenly expressed great distress because a goa 
was butting the shadow he cast against the fence. His mother 


men of inherited for- 
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accumulators of wealth, and operatives still more | : 
They forget to look at the other | 


turers, but the real-estate men,railroad | is 


says, ‘‘Whyare you frightened, it does not hurt you to havehinm | 


strike your shadow, does it?” and the boy answered, ‘‘No; only 
if he butts my shadow like that what will he do when he sees 
me?” And so, if the mere shadow of Democratic legislation 
brought that Republican majority, what will happen in Massa- 
chusetts next year when they have seen the legislation itself. 
You have heard many arguments here to show that New Eng- 
land farmers and manufacturers alike are favored by the present 


tariff, that under it she has robbed the rest of the country, and | 


that she ought to be stripped of her preéminence. But New 
England only availed herself of the privileges which a tariff 
gives to all Americans. Heronly natural resources were brains, 
enterprise, and industry. With them she has outstripped all in 
the race for wealth, and upon this protective basis she has built 
up a mighty system of production, which has cheapened prices 
for the rest of the world and has enriched herself. What she 
has received she has always been ready to grant to others. She 
asks no local favoritism. She asks only the continuance of that 
policy under which America has not only become the granary 
of the world, but has accumulated the most wealth, furnished 
the most inventions, given the best wages, and has raised the 
level of citizenship higher than has ever been seen. 

She only asks that you will leave well enough alone, that the 
same system may continue and that every section of the country 
which seems to have caught the same spirit andis emulating her 
in the same pathway may be also encouraged to advance, so that 
this continent may still embrace both the best producers and 
the largest consumers and that each section may be at once the 
rival and helper of every other. 

A member of the committee, the gentleman from New York, 
says he wants the whole world to prosper. Sodol. Itrust my 
philanthropy isaslargeas his. But charity begins at home, 
and it seems tome that the representative of Tammany Ha!! 
might find sufficient field for his charitable labors without go- 
ing beyond the bounds of America. I think that a general and 
pm philanthropy is less demanded of us than a close seru- 
lesteaeae domestic needs. I conceive that I was sent here to 
hot wet the United States, not for my district alone, but for 
= which would best inure to the benefit of this whole coun- 
aes en eae t think that is a horizon broad enough to monop- 
ie savbemal ention of any member. I trust in good wishes and 

personal contributions, I shall do what I can for the advance- 
= of the whole world. 
think’ when it comes to economic legislation in this House, I 

it is my duty to look solely for the interests of the United 


Sidi 


| States. Anditis because I deem the theories which thi 
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assumes to partly carry out injurious and harmful to us, fatal to 
ou ighest advancement, that I do what I can against them. 
ntieman’s suggestion that we should here consider the 
of the whole world belongs to a distan iture. It 
e 1 of 2 f nd not oO 
s to the f ‘ ‘ add ; 
ULiait vile KRCMUY OU 
p } 
| And, sir, when Tama m er of tl parliament { wil 
deem it my duty to consider the int 3 iank But to- 
dav TT; it my duty t oeclata far 
Lay mit my auty to fisiate to Lme \ 
tem of free trade may flourish when the 
quered the world, but in this « of foreign ri 
competition [ am here to vote for that system which 
| best promote the we ‘ rge the prosperi d 
the diversified and mace t resources and in ) 
United States of Ameriea. 
his bill and the spirit vhich has framed i : | T ) 
ful to Americs, destructive to he i l ) } mn 
ment, and merits the hostility and determi yy no 
those conservative citizens who see inthe « i e 
the best harbinger and guide to the prosperity of the | r 
The Tariff. 
1 nh 7 ‘ 
SPEECH 
or 
f T TAT pa T 
HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fy iday, January 19, 1894. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state o 
having under consideration the bill(H. R. 4864) to reduce tax 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire tooffer the amendment which ] d 
to the Clerk’s desk. 
Che amendment was read, as follows: 
Amend by striking out “Schedule G, agricultural products 1 
commencing with line 10, page 22, an iding with li 11 5 
serting in lieu thereof ** Sc eG, ag ultural product I i 
of chapter 12440f the laws « he lirst session of the Fifty-iirst Cong 
proved October 1, 1890. 
Mr. HENDERSON oflowa. Mr. Chairman, I sincers thank 
| the membersof this House and commi for the court v ’ 
has been extended to me by giving me by unanimous con 
twenty minutes, when entitled to but five under the rules. P% 


+ 


haps | ought not to attempt,in the 
myself, to participate in this debate; 


in which | 


rtain such con- 


condition 


but I ent 





victions touching the great questions at issue, [ regard this a 
a battle of such moment to my country that I can not remain si- 
lent, even if I come far short in the discharge of my duty in this 
discussion. 
The amendment which [ have just offered proposes to strike 
| out all of the agricultural and provision schedule in the pend- 
ing bill, and to insert in lieu thereof existing law, or the provi- 
sions of the agricultural schedule of what is known as the Me- 
Kinley bill. This amendment is sweeping and comprehensive 
on this part of the bill, and I offer it because my own people and 
the agriculturists of this country are so deeply interested. No 
tariff legislation in the history of our country has been so thought- 
ful of the interests of the farmer as the agricultural schedule 
that my amendment asks to have retained on the statute book 
Its every provision was urged upon the Committee on Ways and 


Means of the Pifty-first Congress, then Republican, by the head 
of the National Grange and by the farmers of the countr 
this prayer was heard and cheerfully put into law. 

Nothwithstanding the terrible tinancial troubles through 
which we have been passing since Democracy and free trade se- 
cured the complete control of this Government, the provisions 
of the present law have gone far towards taking the farmer out- 
side of the general suffermg. He, I grant, has suffered too 
much, but less in comparison than other interests, and that 
largely because of the generous protection still enjoyed by him 
under existing tariff rates. 

[ will not refer to the cruel blow aimed at the woolgrower | 
the Wilson bill. That subject has been fully treated by others. 
All protection is taken from this large class of farmers. But | 
invite attention to some of the chief cuts and slashes, I may 
ald, at the farming interests of thiscountry. Study, I pray, the 
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following extracts from existing Nepublican laws and the rates 
offered the farmer by the free-trade party now in control here. 

The following are among the most prominent articles on the ag- 
ricultural schedules transferred from the dutiable to the free list: 




























Duties : 
Articles. Duties now levied. by vy oad 

bill. 
I aa dna eahin waind dchoengwne dai 25 cents per bushel........ Free. 
PL 6. ccttnkbehbiigannoavndkéteagtalounn 5 cents per pound .......-- Do. 
Is an aka cedilblins ie v's vais seeacudiun bia Maiti Anes ' Aeundiaaeod | Do. 
Preserved meats. ........-. bis yuheeeeee | 25 per cent ad valorem ....| Do. 
i ee ot cnuniseiniwie 2 cents per pound __.._..-- Do. 
IS. Sel i, RIE FS Baa Rr ea e.g Do. 
ee Fees deipin ces ib aad ib oleae De ood Ries st Sak 22s ise n sac | Do. 
he i cinccpatineare va woth minded | 10 cents per pound -....... Do. 
as cael os we oepeinasinicuicinn | Scents each ..........-.-.- Do. 
Tene | Scents per gallon ........- Do. 
ee Leas aowile | 5cents per dozen.......... = .* 
se, ois dawktnedewasens Swi iapin 4 2 ee ee ee Do. 
I ain de case noid even sv eaghenes DOT: ccveentctcbedoucas Do. 
PERE, MOS BRGKIES 2... coccrccenccecces 1 cent per pound .........-. Do. 
Hemp, not hackled ........-...-.-.--.- ad oe dee ee Ee Do. 
Hair SPD, ccaveudibaneh soos Do. 
Lard 2 cents per pound ........-. Do. 
Milk | 5 cents per gallon ........-. Do. 
Green peas 40 cents per bushel_....... Do. 
Trees and all nursery stock -.-......... , Se Do. 
ein aeudncudeuceceseetes Sees i dhitdninptasedsacess Do. 
DET ai. int pbbietscegnesd cbencedsnegues fr Ol GUE. indcccnavendecs= Do. 
Tallow ... ...| 1 cent per pound .........- Do. 
Teazels . - Ry UO ee Do. 
EE ds wciiiesametiep enon ..| 11 to 12 cents per pound... Do. 
Wool waste and noils ........ ..-| 80 cents per pound ........ Do. 
Bags and flocks..............- ...| 10 cents per pound ........ Do. 
rin. snbosnqanweukh nots Ne Do. 














The following articles have practically been transferred to the 
free list,as aduty of 20 per cent isimposed only in the event that 
other countries impose a duty on the same if coming from the 
United States: 











ae 
> proposec 
Articles. Duties now levied. by Wilson 
bill. 
Sh EE iene cecens cobaneenetensue 25 per cent ad valorem....| Free. 
in tdeokon deen does bess wing evnens 25 cents per bushel........ Do. 
PE OOR.. 0.00 cnc ccoccccconsusscseuce 15 cents per bushel........ Do. 
EBVO BOUP. 0.0000 cece cocc ove sccceseseces } cent per pound .........-. Do. 
SD, shosinds chuerapieeaneseconasests case 0 cents per bushel ........ Do. 
ee ele ku wemebiieine peut 15 cents per bushel........ Do. 
I en ds i chednaemseneesecsiie 20 cents per bushel........ Do. 
CRP cWakaldeusvs didnne coms ennasedeth 15 cents per bushel........ Do. 


Oatmeal. .......... {nabpuecens dipacamiien 1 cent per pound .........- Do. 





~The following are the notable items in the agricultural sched- 
ules where farm products are made to suffer by this proposed 
change: 











Duties proposed by 











Articles. Duties now levied. Wilson bill. 

Horses and mules .... .... $30 per head .............| 20 per cent ad valorem. 
GED. napins senede wsnonwed $10 per head ............. Do. 

Calves se, DU eee Do. 

Hogs .. -| SL. «RES ERN Do. 

ND co a deku en eaiboutebaael iGshe tin tckbeoakiad Do. 

Lam .| 7% cents per head_....... Do. 
Barley........-.-- 30 cents per bushel...... Do. 

Barley malt..........-..-- 45 cents per bushel...... 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Barley, pearled ........... 2 cents per pound ....... Do. 

Barley, patent ...........-|-----. tii pn cinesecnaba Do. 

PATI, BULGE .. -ccocecoccjegsses inedhsdniiinnn esta Do. 

Butter....... eccccccesee---| OCONtS Per pound ....... 4 cents per pound. 
SC cbdaiecedvhi cess vcostngeescabineh ban sbupvesnte 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Beans .....................| 40 cents per bushel ...... 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Vegetables ................ 95 per cent............... 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Vegetables, prepared, etc.| 45 per cent ad valorem..| 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Vegetables of all kinds | 25 per cent ad valorem..| 10 per cent ad valorem. 
ae specially provided 
or 


Extracts of meat ......... 35 cents per pound ...... 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Milk, preserved. .......... 8 cents per pound ....... Do. 

Milk, condensed ..........}.....- Pb atbdcxaiebinns cad Do. 

DMM cngonnndendcdovenes 40 per cent ad valorem... Do. 

SE ccdans surbahoie neon bab’ 3 kee $2 per ton. 

aa ie wan ael weled 20 cents per gallon ...... 10 cents per gallon. 
BE ibd vvtiyewebsnkinnsnie 15 cents per pound ......| 8 cents per pound. 
CE» captunehstientinenzell 40 cents per bushel... .... 20 cents per bushel. 
PION knvcosecacuisssnee 25 cents per bushel ...... 10 cents per bushel. 
Onetor DOAMS.............. 50 cents per bushel. ...- 25 cents per bushel. 
IROL piniwascisbon<diniedl 80 cents per bushel.....- 20 cents per bushel. 
Fiaxseed oil .............-. 82 cents per gallon ...... 15 cents per gallon, 
Poultry, live.............. 8 cents per pound .._.... 2 cents per pound. 
Poultry, dressed _......... 5 cents per pound -_...... 8 cents per pound. 
Bb s hudacnadabeoscanee 2 cents per pound .......| 1 cent per pound. 





AD VALOREM DUTIES. 
In order that we comprehend the meaning of the differences 
that I have just indicated we must clearly comprehend the dif- 
ference between specific duties, which governed almost entirely 
the construction of the law as it now stands, and the ad valorem 





Set 


duties, which almost wholly govern the construction of tho Wil 
son billnow proposed. Let us take an illustration to tes: t} - 
oughly the meaning of this change to ad valorem duties We 
will suppose that a Canadian brings a horse worth $60 into [py tg 
Under the present law he must pay $30 into the Tressure 6 
the United States for the privilege of selling that horse » of 
citizen of Iowa. That is the rate fixed by the present law. ; : 
what is called by the Democracy “ the atrocious McKinley as 
Our free-trade friends change the rate of $30 per head to 9 
per cent ad valorem. Now, what does that mean? [t moo, 
this: The value of the horse being $60, the Canadian must n.. 
20 per cent of that value; 20 per cent of $60 is $12, which is all 
that he would have ‘to pay into the Treasury of the United Sta; 
before he could bring his horse across the line to sell to a cit; o- 
of Iowa. Here, then, we have the meaning of this new pil]. In 
horses alone of the value of $60 there is aclean cut of 818 4 head 
If the horse is worth only $50 the ad valorem duty would be $10, 
making a clean cut of $20ahead. Wherever the test is any) ied to 
the agricultural schedules, whether the cut be to an ad valorem 
duty or a specific duty, the Wilson bill removes the bars so ep. 
pletely that there is left but very little restraint upon those who 
want to bring in their stuff raised outside and sell in this countpy 
in competition with the things raised by American farmers. ~ 
Now let us apply a simple test to the working of the present 
Republican law as to farmers, and to do this effectively | wij! 
quote from Hon. Erastus Wiman, writing in the Engincering 
Magazine for November last, and let it be borne in mind that no 
man has made a more thorough study of Canadian interests than 
Mr. Wiman. He is an authority, and here is what he says 
CANADA AND OUR NEW TARIFF. 


Now that it is contemplated by the recent mandate of the American peo 
ple to revise the mode and extent of taxation and obliterate the exaction of 
unnecessary burdens, St upon the poorer classes, the question of the 
relation of the tariff to Canada forms afar more vital part of the programm 
than is generally supposed. If the expressed wish for change in the I ey 
of the American people means anything, it means that there shall be no tax 
upon raw material, and that burdens on food supplies shall be obliterated 
This affects a vast ciass of the people, and to a degree that nothing else a! 
fects them. 

Inasmuch as Canada can supply the two elements of raw material ani 
food products to an extent greater than any other country, the considera. 
tion of the Canada ceeece in regard to the tariff is of prime importance 
Had the McKinley bill been constructed for the purpose of striking the 
greatest number of the largest class of industrial interests in Canaida, jt 
could not have been more skillfully framed. The classes and interests most 
adversely affected are widespread, and are resident in all regions, not only 
comprising the majority of the ae pone but affecting practically the 
financial stability and the debt-paying power of the entire community. 1 
illustrate just how far the agricultural schedule of the McKinley tariff has 
affected the most vital interests, the following table shows the agricultura] 
exports to the United States from Canada in the two years 1890 and 1892 


8 



















Articles. | 1890. 1892. | Decrease. 
Horses....-----c--ccneeeececeecseoeeee--ene--] 81,897, 805 | 81,004,461} £793, 434 
ND i nc nc nirs bane ghee nuliend ade 104, 623 21, 827 | 83, 206 
DT itkkbeduinad keeeknedsape vanetgens ji 105, 612 44, 537 | 61, 0%5 
Eggs. pep hia el beth nie .| 1,793, 104 494, 409 1, 298, 695 

ool ; 235, 436 200, 125 35, 311 
Ene aw tte ; 175, 563 112,360 | 63, 208 
Apples ........ dhacaundcie 149, 479 27, 661 | 121, 8 
Red gS Sis in edd etuses .| 4,582,561 | 1, 354, 485 
at accep orennibedusamisemesies 74, 215 20, 460 | 
Fla oe ON a a ead | 9227 598, 567 
 -.id oo Sedma nabetubtineds Cedbbbbonenn 149, 310 20 
IL. Cadianibed céivtonsdéwers ienesbera 308, 915 41, 886 267, 029 
IE db as cehenwieocie denks stceecnsowece 80, 976 68, 948 12, 028 

ae a od i ig a re 10, 570, 486 | 4,079,246 | 6,491, 24 








The foregoing needs no further comment. ; 
Now, let me give an illustration in the matter of barley alone— 
an article largely raised in the West, my own State being  !10- 
eral contributor to the barley products of the country. The fol- 
lowing data is from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
artment of the United States, being the imports of barley and 
arley malt from the Dominion of Canada for the past ten years. 
Remember that the McKinley bill went into operation October 
6, 1890, and please observe how the Canadians suffered in this 


item alone. 
Imports of barley and barley malt. 








Barle 
Year ending June 30— Barley malt 
Bushels 
ae 8, 593, 902 
a nwoee 9, 984, 870 
See a Eel. eke dudkeekugnb ukebcudetodstnouse 10, 194, 107 | 
Neen eee eck beumewduse 10, 351, 895 | 
Neen ee neucnwaaiew 10, 445, 751 
a Ne ne 11, 365, 881 | 
eRe Si or de Sean 11, 327, 052 | 
ei a a se ecb iene 5, 076, 471 
TEER ipistietegtiise wane poe renvensunsnes none wenecnaeenseubrel 8, 144, 918 94 
MR eER EC ee CS 1, 969, 761 7 
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i i k 
h on this head. Every farmer knows that if stoc 
rma his fields are not safe if the fences are torn er phn 
and the Wilson bill proposes to tear down the fences and ; oe 
world’s farmers sweep over to enjoy the rich — ° ai 
country now supplied by our own farmers, And in do ae en 
they cut off the revenues of our Government and are ee 7 z 
turn round and throw the burdens of Government taxa - : = 
the shoulders of our own people. If there is a farmer en 
who voted the Democratic ticket he will soon get one * ie 
making that will cause him to regret the grave mistake tha 


de. 
neg AMERICAN WORKMEN THREATENED. 


T using feature of this debate (amusing if it were 
“ia ~ wat rae pretension of the free trader that he and 
this bill are friends of the laboring man. All through this bill 
the shops of America are attacked; the bars are taken down all 
along the American coast line, 0 that the things made by for- 
eign workmen can come in free, or at such low rates that they 
can not be made in this country unless the wages of our work- 
men are cut in two. No reasoning can change this conclusion. 
All the oratory on the other side can not cover up the hideous 
purposes of this bill, and when there is a little protection left in 
the bill our free-trade friends apolo ize for it, saying that they 
are only taking the ‘‘first step,” and in time they will take the 
whole trip, and remove all protection to every American in- 
This matter has been debated on the other side as though the 
American people were born idiots, and could not penetrate the 
wild sophistries with which they hedge round this European 
pill, for it is a bill in the interests of Europe and against the in- 
terests of America. Keep on, gentlemen; you have now almost 
emptied the flour barrel of the workingman. To-day he will 
find difficulty in getting comfortable clothing for his wife and 
children for the winter. Keep on with your “‘first” and your 
“last” steps of destruction, and not a laborer in this country will 
long remain in ignorance of the dangerous teachings of the 
American free trader. The Republicans gave the laborer wages 
and work; you are taking both away from him. You can not 
make them long believe that the workmenof the Old World can 
come in here with their cheap products and sell to the people of 
this country the things that this country needs and wants, and 
at the same time the laborer of this country can do the same 
business. 
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FREE TRADE ‘‘ EMANCIPATORS.”’ 


I have been amazed in listening to this debate by some things 
that have been said, and especially so when I consider the sources, 
so much respected and loved by me, from whence these things 
have come. 

7 In the speech of that stalwart son of Ireland, and now a great 

| Tammany chief[Mr. CocKRAN], and the recognized debating 

> leader on the Democratic side in this great struggle, we were 

») told that my gifted and esteemed friend from West Virginia 

> (Mr. WILson] in leading this free-trade battle, was the ‘‘ Eman- 
cipator” of our country; that he was the ‘‘ Liberator” of our 
country. My God, can this be true? I have always believed 
myself to be a radical—radical for free thought, free men, free 
speech, and a free ballot; radical against trammeling either 
body or soul. Is is true, then, that the free trader is marching 
in the front ranks of civilization while I am pulling back? 

_Icommenced my political career by following the great eman- 

cipator of this country, Abraham Lincoln. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] When I took my first step under Mr. Lincoln, 
™ where was the eloquent gentleman from New York? Training, 
_ I fear, with Tammany, then as now, that Tammany which led 
the riots against the draft, and to stay the hand of the immortal 
liberator and an ieee [Applause on the Republican side. } 
And where was my gifted friend from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON] then? I regret to say that I met the brave young Wilson 
in deadly conflict, I supposing, child as I was, that | was an 

_ emancipator and liberator. [Applause.] 

This country has had other tests of the aims of these ‘‘ libera- 
tors.” When the Morrison bill struck at the vitals of our pros- 
perity, when the Mills bill turned the cannon of destruction a 
the workshops of our countr ; where were these ‘‘ emancipa- 
tors” then? They stood side by side fighting the great interests 
of this nation, while the Republican part stood by farm and shop 
as it did by its country during the hour of its greatest trial. 
ly —_— friend from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] denounces 
. 's side of the House and the great Republican party because 
a not broad enough to comprehend all mankind whenit comes 
7 sgislation. I confess, so far as I am individually concerned, 
wit the requisite breadth and weight for this great world- 
cant a 8 I understand my duty, it is not required of me, 
t . the Republican party. When I went down there, in 

ontof that stand, eleven yearsago, to take the oath of office asa 

Presentative of this country, f understood that I was taking 
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an oath tolook after the interests of thiscountry and not of ‘all 
mankind.” [Laughter and applause.} My oath bound me only 
to guard the sacred interests of this country, and I will stand 
by that oath'through this mighty conflict if Ican leave my bed to 
do it. [Loud applause. ] 

‘*Oh!” says the gifted Cock RAN, ‘‘ be broad enough totake in 
all mankind,” and some of the laboring men in the galleries 
cheered. My friend, you first drew breath in Ireland: I first 
drew breath in Scotland. Whyare you andI here? [Applause. } 
I know why J am here. Old Thomas Henderson saw daylight 
across the seas [applause] while clouds hung over his honest 
efforts in his native land, and he came here. We found a pretty 
good opening, both of us; have we not, Bourke? [Laughter.] 
This country has given us both a tolerably fair chance; but, my 
friend, if you are going to destroy all the benefits which brought 
you and | here, and let the conditions of Ireland and Scotland 
overflow this beautiful land, you might just as well have staid 
in the bogs of [reland [applause]and I at the footof the Hielands 
of Auld Scotia. [Laughter and applause.) For one, I say no; I 
know what I escaped from. I love not Scotland less, but this 
great country more [loud applause}, because it is worthier of the 
love by reason of the happier conditions with which it surrounds 
its people. [Renewed applause.] 

You would tear down the bars and let all the world seek a 
common level. Well, it would help Ireland, Scotland, and Europe 
a little, but it would hurt us in this country a great deal. I do 
not want to be hurt myself or see my fellow countrymen hurt if 
Ican help it. You propose to crucify this country for the good 
of others [laughter], but there are not many of you who talk so 
glibly about “ all mankind ” if the shoe pinched you personally 
that would want to go into the crucifixion business in a hurry. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 





REPUBLICAN ROBBERS. 


But you have another pet name that you always apply to the 
protectionists. You say thatthe Republican party is sustaining 
robbery. You call us “robbers.” Men who prefer to use lungs 
and abuse in place of reason indulge freely in that sort of talk. 
In this debate not one scintilla of evidence has been brought 
forward to sustain the charge. You have jumbled up the school 
of French free-trade philosophers with those of England and 
those of this country, but nowhere with any system of reasoning 
has the charge of robbery been sustained. It is a false charge. 
But for the sake of argument let us say that the Republican 
policy of protection, which my eloquent friend from New York 
| |Mr. COCKRAN]admitted ‘‘ had diversified American industries,” 
let us, I say, for the sake of the argument admit that it is rob- 

bery. 

W ho does it rob, and for the benefit of whom? By your own 
free-trade theory (and the charge does not go beyond this even 
in your most frantic rambling) it is that one American robs an- 
other American—that the money is taken out of one American 
pocket and put into another American pocket. I see that my 
friend from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] nods his head. Thanks 
for the nod. Now, what kind of robbery do you propose as a 
substitute, myfriend? Youoffera plan which will roball Amer- 
icans for the benefit of all the people outside of America. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 

THE FLAG. 


I have, during this debate, heard not a little about ‘“‘the 
flag.” Boys, you get awfully mixed up some times. I never 
will miss a speech, if Ican help it, from my eloquent friend from 
New York |[Mr. CocKRAN]. I listen to him with rapture. | 
enjoy watching his actions, and I, like the galleries, get carried 
away when he lets the eagle loose. He was particularly elo- 
quent on “‘the flag” the other day when making his speech in the 
interests of England andof all Europe. Ah, my friend, but your 
tribute to the flag was beautiful! God bless you for it, Bourke! 
[Laughter.] But, oh! your eloquent song was sadly out of tune 
with yourappealintheinterestsof Europe. If you willstudy that 
flag, comprehend what it means to the farm and home of Amer- 
ica, you will mighty quick get outside of your free-trade ideas. 
[Laughter and applause.] But you do get your flags frightfully 
mixed. [Laughter.] 

I should think you would hardly know what flag you were ap- 
pealing for. [Laughter on the Republican side.] You have al- 
ways done so much for the flag of Canada, the flags of Europe, 
the ‘‘stars and bars,” and latterly the flag of Liliuokalani, that 
when you come to pay a tribute to the stripes and stars you 
must get your flags very seriously jumbled up. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] As for the Republican party, 
it hes but one flag, ‘‘ the flag of our country”—‘‘ the Stripes and 
Stars of America.” [Applause.] Itnever any other, and it 
never will have any other. [Renewed applause.] It is the flag 
that floats over the American field, American home, and the 
American workshop, and not over ‘‘all mankind.” But it floats 
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over every citizen of the United States, South as well as North, 
Tammany-ridden New York as well as glorious Iowa. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. | 


A REVENUE BILL. 


This is a “ revenue bili” we are told, yet it reduces the annual 
revenues of this country $75,707,784.05 according to the state- 
ment coming from the Democratic Committee on Ways and 
Means, and this, too, at a time when we are suffering every- 
where throughout theland. Andasaremedy for this reduction 
of revenues, for this vast sum paid by other countries to pay the 
expenses of this country—this vast sum paid by foreigners for 
the privilege of enjoying the rich marketsof America, and used 
by us to run the expenses of the Government so as to save the 
burden from our own people, it is proposed to lift this load from 
the shoulders of foreigners and put the burden upon our own 
people. And thisis ‘treform!” This is being a friend to the 
producers of this country! 

When I voted for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act I said that I was going to vote for it hoping that it 
might act as a temporary “opiate,” and my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. HEPBURN] took exception to the opiate treatment. 
I said then that it would not relieve the country, and that no 
relief, complete and permanent, would come until you quit 
threatening the protective system of this country. Experience 
confirms what | predicted lastsummer on the floor of this House, 
and we are suffering to-day as never before in the history of the 
Republic. Even afew Democrats—I cite the gifted gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SisLEy]; I see that he pursued the same 
line of thought here yesterday. 

And now, gentlemen, when everywhere you are laying on the 
lash to draw blood from our people, and produce untold suffer- 
ing, threatening the farm, the shop, and the home; and when 
the executive department is sending sleuthhounds—the Dem- 
ocratic party has no longer any use for bloodhounds—sending, 
I say, your sleuthhounds after the poor crippled soldiers to take 
away their little pensions, thus again increasing the miseries of 
our country; and when your President issues his proclamation 
to the people declaring that the whole pension roll of honor is 
stam with fraud and infamy, thus at once attempting toshake 
the confidence of our people in the brave men who saved the 
nation, and to hold back the petty pension payments which all 
over the North have fallen like the dews of heaven upon dry 

laces; when you are everywhere laying on the lash, and press- 
ing the ple down, down, down, you can not expect me, at 
such a len to come in and sympathize with you in putting a 
new mortgage upon this country by the issuance of gold bonds. 
{Applause.] I will not doit. [Applause.] 

I will not help you to do it pemwees when I see you 
throwing seventy-five millions as agift in the lap of Europe and 
turning the wor n of America out into the streets for want 
of work and proposing to put new burdens upon the nation. 
While I have not consulted gentlemen on this side of the House 
and do not know how they may feel, I for one will never give my 
vote for the issuance of a single bond under such outrageous cir- 
cumstances! [Renewed applause.| Stop assassinating your coun- 
try! Quit abusing and insulting the intelligence of this beloved 
land! Itis doing well. Letitalone. It is strong and rich, but 
unfriendly legislation can destroy this beautiful, wonderful 
product of wise legislation, added to great natural blessings. 


DEMOCRATS. ALONE AND DEMOCRATS AS A PARTY. 


Mr. Chairman, I am sometimes afraid that I am not very sound 
from a moral standpoint [laughter]; perhaps some of the rest of 
you have ao doubts on that subject, too. [Renewed laughter. | 

Mr. W ER. Say from an ethical standpoint. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. No; I will put me ne English. 
Ethical is too much like Massachusetts. [Laughter.] I say I 
sometimes have fears on that point because I have such a weak- 
ness for the Democrats individually. [Laughter.] [think I have 
about as many close a friends who are rats as I 
have who are Republicans. I undoubtedly have many Demo- 
cratic leanings, and I like you boys very much, taken separately 
[laughter], but take them and let them loose in a body, let them 
off on a sort of political jamboree, in a convention, or in a Con- 
gress, and they will raise more hell in a minute than any other 
political tion on earth. [Great laughter.] 

The Democratic do not seem to know a good thing when 
we have it, and they all the time inclined in some way to 
tear this country to pieces. A good Democratic friend got his 
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eT, 
THE WILSON BILE. 


The real scope and effect of the pending bil! with similar 
islation, which we are promised will surely follow. will } + 
take away the rich, reliable, never-failing home market ie 2 
farmer. It opens the door tothe foreign farmers to come in haw 
enjoy what our farmersareentitled to. It will reduce the ware. 
of the Idboring men of this country, or wholly throw thom. = 
of employment by compelling the manufacturer to > 
his establishment; it will bring to this country th 


vr. 


shut down 


life which drove millions and millions to find oe tm 
country; it will empty the flour barrel of the laboring man: i+ 
will clothe his wife and children in rags; it is the forarunnes of 
absolute free trade, as we are told in this debate. God alone 
can foresee what the conditions in this country will be when the 


Democratic free trader has taken the last levislative step, and 
this rich country with its happy, busy millions under protestion 
shall have passed wholly under the domination of free-trade Jax. 
islation. Gentlemen, you may take your “first step.” for you 
have the control, but the ballot box will speak again in ihis 
country, and my judgment is that your “first step "will be your 
last one. [Applause on the Republican side.] - 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘ Several membersasked unanimous consent that Mr. Hm 
SON’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time will the gentleman fron 
Iowa require? . 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank the House fo: 

manifest kindness, but I will not claim the further indu! genc 
the committee at this time, as [ do not feel strong enough to-: uy 
to continue this discussion—a discussion from which I could not 
under any circumstances stand aloof, since, in my opinion, the 
questions beforo us involve the future happiness and prosperity 
of my beloved country. [Prolonged applause. ] 


NDER- 


The Tariff. 


The question of the prices abroad of American manufactures as compared 
with their prices in the United States. 

“The whole thing is a figment of imagination, a mirage of the desert of 
misunderstanding. Itis an ignis fatuus,a will-o’-the-wisp. The facts dis- 
pel the illusion.” 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ant 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: ; R i 
Mr.CHAIRMAN: During the debate inthis House in 18!) onthe 
subject of the McKinley bill the same matter was presented here 


that has been presented to-day by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Monny]. A gentleman then representing one of the 
Missouri districts, now Second Comptroller of the Treasury 


[Mr. Mansur], read that identical circular, or one similr in 1m 

rt and character, and commented upon it. Later on, upon 
ormation received from the publication house in New York, 
practical withdrawal of that statement was made on this ‘oor 
as I now remember, and, as has been well said by the gent/oman 
from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], the whole theory was exploded. 

In 1891, while I was in Europe, [ received a letter from an 
sociation in the city of New York sending me a publication 
similar in purport to the claim now made, and that had beet 
made during the early days of the campaign of that year, ane 
asking me to ascertain certain facts connected with that state 
ment; and I took a greatdeal of pains to get at the facts, 20! 
only im the United Kingdom, but in Germany, in France, 12 
Holland, and in Belgium, seeking information through ‘™ 
American consuls, and especially through the consul-gener’ *” 
Berlin and the consul-general at Frankfort, and 2!s0 avails 
myself of information obtained through dealers in America 
manufactured aprinabarnl implements and machinery. J 
these methods I learned a great deal about this subject. wi 

In the short time that I can occupy now I shall present on ye 
condensed statement of results; but I will print in the — 
a complete statement in support of all that I shall say. 12 
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ace, the American manufacturers have sought with great 
ae vitr an entry into the pte aan ng just as — 
manufacturers and dealers in goods in this country have sought | 
new markets at home; and in both cases, and in all cases, they 
have tried to overcome the obstacles that stood in their a 
So it may be true, and I assume Is true, that, for the purpose 0 
introducing a new article, or introducing a standard article into 
anew market, they may, for a time and for temporary poses 
have sold their goods below the regular profit, but not ee " 
selling price at wholesale in the United States. These misiead- 
ine circulars are explained in Europe exactly as they were ©x- 
plained here to-day by the gentleman from fowa | Mr. LACEY]. 
The purchaser there insists upon the actual selling price, and 
we all understand that goods are listed in this country at prices 
ranging fax: above what they are intended tobe soldfor. But 
the next point I wish to call attention to is this. These lists in 
New York are intended to cover completely and richly manu- 
facturedarticles. Take, for example, the article of a carriage 
or a buggy listed in New York at a certain price; when it is put 
upon the market in New York at that price, it means a carriage | 
complete, upholstered in the finest manner, with curtains of the 
best quality, the whole thing complete—such an article as the | 
present luxurious tendencies of the American people demand. 
The German purchaser will buy a similar carriageof the same 
general character, but manufactured upon a scale that reduces 
its price sometimes more than 50 per cent. One reason for that 
is that the German tariff upon that vehicle, if itisa plain wooden | 


structure sueh as will sell readily in the German market, is.quite | 
low, but upon the same article with a different degree of rich- 
ness or costliness of upholstery the tariff is much higher. The 
German tari goes up by four stages upon such articles until the 
top rate is four times as much as the lower rate. For instance, 
I saw for sale in one of the German cities a cash register made 
in Dayton, Ohio. Ithink the price was $200, or it may have been | 
more. It was decorated with nickel all over. A German house 
was selling a similar article, in all respects the same except the | 
rich ornamentation, at something like $65 or less; the. difference 
being not in the form of the machine, not in the use of the ma- | 
chine, but in the richness of its finish and adornment. 

Then there is another point to be taken into account, and a 
good illustration of it is foundin Germany. The German patent | 
law does not protect an American’s article made under one of 
our patents unless it is manufactured in Germany. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

By unanimous consent Mr. GROSVENOR’S time was extended 
five minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Therefore itis that an article manufac- 
tured in the United States and carried to Germany, and which 
pays.a duty for the purposes of their revenue, may be manufac- 
tured right there in Germany,and the patent protects it in no 
respeet whatever. Hence as a matter sheen the article that 
comes from the United States can not be sold in competition. 
Again, I will take an illustration which is a very pertinent one, 
and which bears all along the line of these contentions between 
governments growing out of the question of tariff. In the 
Kingdom of Sweden American manufacturers of sewing machines 
had to a considerable extent pushed their products for sale, 

Swedish manufacturers, unaffected by the American patents, 
had made a plainer, cheaper article, similar in form and simi- 
lar in practical results, and were selling it at a lower price. 
Persons doing this are not Swedish manufacturers alone; they 
are ingenious Yankees who go abroad to take advantage of these 
conditions. What happened? The American manufacturers | 
combined and sent their article, which was a better made 
one, into Sweden and offered it at a price which would almost 
have bankrupted anybody else, thus destroying the industry 
in Sweden; and then doubtless they advanced their prices to 
suit the emergency, exactly as the British manufacturers of a 
certain character of steel did with regard to a manufacturer at 
Boston, just exactly as the ablest, richest, and most powerful 
manufacturers always do when the opportunity presents itself. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY], 
who I think certainly has not intended anything but what was 
absolutely fair, that those prices which he quotes were listed 
away baahe of the decline in the same commodities, because he 
has read here this afternoon a selling price which he says is the 
selling price of a particular article; yet it turns out that the 
selling price at retail te-day is lower than he has quoted it from 
his list, showing that it is an old list which has been used here- 
tofore and has done yeoman service in this same battle a long 








a will append to my remarks, as soon as J am able to procure 
e document (which I think is in my room), astatement of gen- 


of long experience in Euro ntlemen who if I named 
them here on this floor whould a. ~~ as trustworthy. 


One of them, originally appointed to a position abroad by Presi- 


M3 


dent Hayes, is still in office, having served through the previous 
term of Mr. Cleveland, and is regarded as one of the most intel- 
ligent and fair-minded of all our representatives in that grade 
of service abroad. 

I will append to my remarks those statements, trusting they 
may throw some light upon the question, which I admit is one 
of serious importance and which always has come to me as a& 
suggestion requiring investigation and demonstration. Upon 
the receipt of the communication to which I have referred, | 
addressed a letter to three gentlemen whom I felt could give 
valuable information. 

In transmitting the replies I received to my corre 
wrote as follows: 


sa 
pondent, I 


LONDON, ENGLAND, September 2, 1891 
DEAR Str: Information has reached me from the United States that the 
old story which was so thoroughly and so effectively ventilated and repudt 
ated in the progress of the debate on the McKinley bill in Congress in rela- 
tion to our manufacturers selling their goods in Europe at a less price than 


they sell them in the United States is being again tndustriously circulated 
with the hope of affecting unfavorably to the protectionists 
pending in the United States. 

As | understand it, the claim is made that from the list price as published 
by our manufacturers and exporters a larger discount is made abroad than 
is made at home. 

During the two months of my stay in Europe I have taken a great deal of 
pains to ascertain the exact facts in relation to this matter, and have more 
over asked for informationon the subject from three gentlemen best capable 
in my opinion, of all Americans in Europe to give exact facts, and I the: 


the elections 









fore furnish to you the letter of Mr. Larrabee, a distinguished American 
| business man for many years doing business in American products in Ger 

many, and I also furnish the letter of Mr. Consul-General Mason, who has 
had long experience and whose integrity as a man will not be questioned by 
anyone who knows him, and the two letters of Consul-General Edwards, 
one of the most enlightened and capable men in the consular service of the 
United States abroad. 

This seems to be all there is of this matter, and like most of the arguments 


against a protective tariff falls to the ground upon investigation. 

It may be true, as here intimated, that certain American manufacturers 
in their great zeal to secure Luropean markets to bushels of wheat and 
barrels of pork, figuratively speaking, have been willing to make sacrifices 


| to secure an entrée into the European market, but these cases have been en 
| ceedingly rare, and in point of fact the American producer has been more 


content than {t would seem wise in him to treat the foreign market as though 
it required the same article that is required by the American. 

As a matter of course, there is a wide difference between the demand in 
Europe and the demand in America for almost every quality of manufac 
tured article—I speak especially for those portions of Europe outside the 
Britishisles. Their railroad trains would not be tolerated a moment in the 
United States, and so of very many other matters about which | might 
speak, but the mere suggestion to a man who has observed it is quite suff! 
clent. 

lsum up from observation, investigation, knowledge, and the testimony 
of the witnesses which I here present that there is absolutely less than 
nothing in the whole of this story. 

Yours, truly, 
C. HE. GROSVENOR., 

Mr. WILBUR F’. WAKEMAN, 

Secretary American Protective Tariff League, 
No. 23 West Twenty-third Street, New York City 


The following are the letters I received: 
{The Larrabee Machine Company, 105 Sumner streot, Boston, Mass.] 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, August 12, 1891. 

My Dear Sire: Yours of yesterday, with inclosure, just received. The 
assertion of free traders that American machinery, etc., is sold to foreign- 
ers at lower prices than to home consumers is an old chestnut that I fre- 
quently heard repeated in Massachusetts lastfall. So far asmy own know!l- 
edge goes, it is untrue in general. 

Lcan not give you much data to go by, but advise your correspondent to 
call on Samuel A, Haines, No. 99 Chambers street, New York, who is either 
on his way home or will be next week. He has been exporting to Europe 
and Australia now for fifteen years and selling the same goods in the States, 
and I am sure will give valuable facts which will disprove the assertion 
His line is hardware and agriculturai implements. 

I have not mputes from America in late years much exeept machinery, 
and in my case I found last fall and this spring that machine manufacturers 
were selling to consumers Very oftencheaper than for export, but no cheaper 
for export than to large home buyers, 

In 1876, when the American manufacturers of hardware and agricultural 
implements set out to establish an export trade, it was argued that if by 
selling abroad they could increase their output they could afford to sell ata 
very small profit, as their gain would come in a reduced cost and smaller 
proportional expense, etc., and their workmen would be employed more 
months in the year. 

To establish an export trade, therefore, the large commission houses who 
made the prices for the goods, contributed their commissions and the man- 
ufacturer his profit, but it was soon found that the expenses of creating an 
export demand were more than the probable future profits, that to export 
we must compete with European labor, and rather than do that after about 
four years of trial the desire to create an export market a ceased, 
It is self-evident that we can not pay our workmen 8 to & a day and com- 
pete with fore labor at 50 cents and 75centsaday. While therefore there 
was & Market America it was folly to think of competing abroad. The 
result of these four years spent in introducing our goods was that Germany 
and England copied our goods and took our market from us; this is the case 
also with machinery. 

I do not believe that any machinery is sold for export to-day cheaper than 
athome, Competition governs prices, and the margin at home is too small 
to admit of such 4 a 

One instance occurred t> me of cheaper export prices than for home con- 
ee. but the reason Is clear. 1 import to Germany acertain make of 
sandpaper and emery cloth, and get 40 per cent and 5 per cent where the 
Americam discount is, I think, 30 per cent and 24. The rt is small be- 
ca such goods are made here in quantity, and though of tar inferior 
¢ ty are less than half price. On asking lately the manufacturer in New 

ork why he made this erence he said, in the States he must guarantee 
the quality of his goods, and in case that any prove not up to the mark, 
must exchange them, that he had been called upon to do this, and therefore 
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was obliged to exercise great care in manufacturing, and therefore for 
domestic consumption the goods cost more than goods for export. 

I found to my sorrow that sometimes the goods he sent me were not pp to 
the mark and he explained that for export he took no aranty and had 
made his prices accordingly. If any goods are sold abroad cheaper they are 
not up to the quality of domestic consumption goods, or they are sold under 
a contract of large quantity, and the same quantity and quality for home 
use could be bought at the same prices. Ido not believe that agricultural 
machinery to-day could be sold abroad lower than it is in the States without 
material loss. 

There may be articles that can be bought for export cheaper. I allude to 
patented articles, on which large royalties are paid, Iam aware that pat- 
entees having no patents abroad remit their royalties for a small sum for 
export goods. This may on some machinery make quite a difference, but it 
does not prove our patent laws to be bad, for the very consumers who pay 
these royalties owe their existence to our patent laws. 

Bismarck saw that to make Germany a great country he must adopt that 
which had made America great, and in the face of much eapenen. made 
the country accept protection and gave it a patent law in 1877, and from that 
time dates German progress, and all thinking men in Germany now ac- 
knowledge that their great progress in industrial undertakings, which 
has in a few years made them such powerful competitors to England, is en- 
tirely owing to these two factors. ere we to open our doors to-day to 
German competition our workmen would have to content themselves with 
bo se circumstances force German labor to accept 50 cents a day for their 
abor. 

Argument that we sell cheaper abroad is illusory—trade is governed closely 
by competition—the margin is too small to allow discrimination in prices 
between customers; quantity governs the price and the expenses in market- 
ing. I speak of wholesale transactions. It is true that I found some goods at 
retail cheaper abroad than the same goods at home. Why? Because the for- 
eigner was content with 2} per cent profit, and our people can not exist that 
wey Competition among retailers abroad is so strong that they very often 
sella apoeeey. in American goods as a leader, at little or no profit, while I 
notice in America the retailers in one town generally agree not toslaughter 
their goods. Surely this is no reason why our workingmen who produce 
these goods should not have protection against foreign labor. The commis- 
sion houses on Chambers street can, as I said, give you facts, and the ma- 
chine people in Liberty street will, I think, confirm my views. 

The assertion first spoken of is a mischievous one, being so general that I 
believe any and every instance brought to prove it would, if sifted, show a 
Songes which would render it harmless for the purpose for which it is 
made. 

When I go home I shall pay attention to assembling data on this subject. 

Pardon my long epistle, and believe me, 

Yours truly, 
C. 8. LARRABEE. 

Gen. C. H. GROSVENOR, - 

United States Consul at St. Gall. 


In the old countries—Germany, France, Switzerland, and Eng- 
gland—Americans buy cheaper than domestic buyers for the rea- 
son of large orders, no expense inselling, and prompt payment. 

He who can take the whole product of a mill gets it cheaper, 
no matter who he is or where from, than he who buys from hand 
to mouth, the world over. 

This gentleman is well known in this country and his report 
will be accepted by men who know him. 


LETTER OF HON. FRANK MASON, UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL AT 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 14, 1891. 


My Dear Sir: Lhave your note of 11th instant, inclosing a letter from the 
American Protective League to you, on the subject of export discounts. 

The letter states that it is asser by free-trade orators and journals in 
the United States that certain ee there give much more liberal dis- 
counts to foreign importers than they grant to home purchasers. This, if 
true, would tend to ve that American manufacturers are so highly pro- 
tected by the present tariff that they can afford to sell their products to for- 
eign buyers at prices considerably below those which they demand from 
American purchasers. You asked me to give the results of my experience 
and observation in respect to this subject, and I gladly comply. 

By ‘discounts ” is understood, of course, the reductions which a manu- 
facturer or dealer makes from his list or catalogue price in making terms 
with the purchaser. 

The ree of making and printing a schedule and catalogue of high 

ices in dollars and in negotiating sales, by discounts from such lists, isan 

erican invention, and was first practiced in the United States. Its ob- 
ject is to enable the jobber or retailer to sell goods at the apparent price of 
the manufacturer, as shown by the list or catalogue of the latter, thereby 
concealing tho profit of the jobber or retailer, which consists in the discount 
which the manufacturer has conceded from his list prices. 

This practice was afterwards adopted by aa exporters, who came 
into competition with those of our own country in foreign markets. 

Many manufacturers have list prices so high that Oa can grant discounts 
of 30, 40, 50, and even 60 per cent and still retain a profit on their goods sold. 
Whether an exporter sells actually for a h or low price depends, there- 
fore, not upon the percentage of unt which heallows, but upon his lists 
or schedule which forms the basis of the transaction. In some lines of trade 
these lists are peormy from 80 to 100 per cent above the net market value, 
so that discounts look formidable but in reality mean very little. We 
come now to the main question, whether American exporters habitually or 
to any important extent, give heavier discounts to foreign than to domestic 
pn My own belief, confirmed by long observation and experience, 

that they do not. 
During my twelve years’ experience as consul inSwitzerland, France, gnd 
Ge , [have often tried to introduce certain kinds of American manu- 
fact inducing merchants or consumers in my district to give 
orders upon American firms. This was done of course from no personal or 
poceneer?, motive, but for the Peepers of extending American trade abroad. 
principal diMiculty which I have always encountered had been the rigid 
adherence of American exporters to their price lists, their refusal to grant 
any al 28 either in price, terms of payment, and conditions of 
and delivery. With few exceptions they have seemed wholly indif- 
foreign trade, and wish to use it only as a dumping ground for 
us product at times when the market was dullathome. Notonly 
more than one instance when I have persuaded a f: dealer 
from an American exporter, during times of depression in 
States, the same exporter would ignore continued orders from 
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the same dealer as soon as an improvement in the A . 
bled him to gell all his products at home. merican market ena- 
Still further, the goods sent abroad by American exporters are i 
many cases the refuse of their stock, the obsolete or imperfect w 
they can not sell readily at home. E 

AndI think it will be found that wherever an American e 
given an unusual discount to a foreign buyer there has been s 
rary a waes sesaction in price. 

8 just this unre ness o merican exporters to m 
sions in order to establish a foreign trade which make occ — 
as a people that we are great manufacturers and home traders but we —— 
not ‘‘merchants,’’ in the large English sense of the term. ; -_ 

On the other hand I have met many proofs that European exporters do 
= and habitually make extraordinary discounts to American 

In the matter of silk goods, anilinecolors, kelates, and several ot ass 
of merchandise, I have long been accustomed to scrutinize clowely iuvolont 
values, and detect undervaluations. As a basis of such supervision I have 
been obliged to study carefully local market values, that 8, the wholesale 
selling prices of manufacturers to European purchasers. And whenever I 
have detected discrepancies between local market values and declared con- 
sular invoice prices, the uniform excuse of the shipper is that there is in 
nearly every line of export trade a lower scheduleof prices for the Amerlcan 
trade. They say, in effect, that ‘‘the Americans are faree buyers; they want 
the best goods we can make and pay peoeeey every European exporter 
therefore, prefers American to any other foreign buyers. So that competi: 
tion for the American trade is flerce and constant. And s0 since the im- 
porters say they have to import through a high tariff, we meet them half 
“— and give them especially low prices and liberal terms.”’ 

0 one will probably deny that in this policy the European exporter shows 
good business judgment and common sense. Neither will any intelligent 
person ascribe such good judgment to the effect of the tariff which may hap- 
pen to prevail in the country where he lives. In fact, the import tariff has 
nothing to do with the matter. The manufacturers of Switzerland, which 
country collects only a nominal import duty upon anything, are just as 
willing to grant liberal discounts to American buyers as are those of France. 
ey, or Italy, which impose high import duties upon many classes of 
product. 

Ask the expert buyers of leading New York firms like Milis & Gibb, E.S. 
Jaffray & Co., and Field, Leiter & Co., of Chicago, and they will tell you that 
they can buy almost any kind of manufactured goods at the place of pro- 
duction for prices lower than are charged to the es or retail trade in 
Europe. The more deeply this question is studied the more clearly it will 
appear thatif there is an oe in respect to export discounts it is the 
consumers of the United States, and not those in foreign countries, who have 
the principal benefit of it. 

lam, sir, very respectfully, yours, 
FRANK H. MASON, Consul-General. 


n ver 
ares whic 


xporter has 
ome defect in 


Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
St. Gall, Switzerland. 


This gentleman has been in official life in the commercial coun- 
tries of Europe since 1878, and stands high at home and abroad 
as a wise, clear-headed, and impartial officer. 

Letter of Hon. W. H. Edwards, consul-general at Berlin: 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STAtEs, 
Berlin, August 14, 1891, 

My DEAR Sir: The contents of the communication inclosed with yours of 
the 11th caused me no surprise. 

While Iam unable to deal with the details of the case mentioned by your 
correspondent, I am not ignorant of certain facts which may have an im- 
portant bearing on the question. 

You do not need to be told that the manufacturers engaged in the practi- 
cal solution of the important question, their export trade, are justified in 
giving to the wares manufactured for export the finish demanded by foreign 
customers and foreign customs requirements. 

Manufacturers of other countries have in many instances succeeded so 
closely in copying our wares, without imitating the rich and luxuriant fin- 
ishing processes, as to force our manufacturers, in order to obtain or retain 
a fair share of the trade of any foreign country, to vary or modify the finish 
to suit the taste of the foreign people or to meet the demands of competl- 
tion. 

Everyday experience shows our manufacturers that the best article accord- 
ing to their standard is not always most acceptable and most salable to for- 
eign consumers. 

ur peoplejwant, our marketdemandsin every instance inrespect of almost 
every article of commerce and trade, a very highly polished or a very luxu- 
riously finished article. 

The foreigner as a rule does not see the pecenetty for the luxurious or 
highly finished work and considers the roughly finished work quite as use- 
ful for his purposes. He does not seewhy copper tubes should be made or 
finished with nickel plate. He demands the plain, less expensive article, an 
article that the American manufacturer for the credit of his house at home 
would not turn out for home consumption. 

Whenever exporters have been able to establish a footing on foreign soil 
for our manufactured wares it has been through varying or modifying their 
manufactures to suit foreign tastes and to meet the requirements of foreign 
customs laws. 

In disposing of their wares for foreign account the difference in the cost 
of pongo frequently accounted for in the discount rate allowance and not 
in the price. 

In other words, the broad answer to the argument is that the wares sold 
for export are manufactured for foreign account, and are not of the same 
grade, quality, style, or finish as those manufactured and sold for home con- 
sumption, and that the market demands are not the same. F 7 

Our expensive finish processes are not regarded as indispensable nor 
even desirable by many foreign consumers. 

Many American manufacturers, after much struggling and hesitation, 
have at last resolved to stifle their scruples upon this subject, and I must 
say that, in ay opinion, the sooner they outgrow the pride which stickles 
for the rich finish the sooner will they secure a sound footing in the foreign 
market. — 

Take the case of one of the industries of our State. The ee Cash Reg- 
ister Company have established in this city an agency for the sale of their 
machines, which are beautifully finished in nickel plate. The machines oe 
sold at about $200 each, and I am quite sure that the plain machine, withou 
the elaborate and costly finish, could be put on this market for 850. ne 

Iam equally sure that if the American manufacturers do not make the 
change required by these economical people, the want will soon be supP on 
by the German manufacturers, and the expensive American machine dri 
from the market. 








ted 

-headed exporter would manufacture a machine specially adap 

PR tastes, and economical habits of these people, and of gy wee 

sould sell itat a 60 per cent discount, because it costs far less than the Ameri- 
rket machines. 

*aThere is another point to which Idesire to invite your attention. : 5 

Many articles are subjected in different foreign countries to a special sys 

ustoms-duty taxation. 

vero illustrate. Take the case of the German customs tariff on carriages 

buggies, pheetons, sulkies, surreys, victorias, and everything in the vehicle 


Our manufacturers have adopted what they represent as their standard 


’ every class. 

veiae bodion ouane. wheels, and shafts are painted and striped certain — 
ors and styles, which seem indispensable to the American manufacturer, be- 

trade demands 
Carne the Pada their rubber side curtains, their automatic pads, their rich 
and stylish linings, etc., etc., until they have a vehicle which they think 
meets the demands of our market and therefore should be acceptable every- 
yhere. 

" If those same manufacturers would consult the requirements of the cus- 
toms laws of foreign countries they would find that owing to the special 
system of customs-duty taxation in force in many —— countries, the 
rates of duty on the rich lining, the automatic pad, the rubber side curtains, 
the luxurious canopies, the standard colors, etc., make it practically impos- 
sible to export such wares with profit. 

The truth is the vehicles when completed according to the American man- 
ufacturers’ standard carries such high duty under the foreign system of tax- 
ation that it is not profitable to export them. 

Why not drop a pad or a side curtain or a canopy if it gives you profitable 
entrance to a foreign market? 

C. Valinally, the experienced exporter, who has taken the pains and pre- 
caution to consult the provisions of foreign tariffs, and has learned the wishes 
of forei consumers, manufactures, and sells the article they want. hav- 
ing finished it in the most practicable way to meet the customs tariff of the 
country to which it is exported. 

That is the manufacturer who is making the discount allowance of 60 per 
cent, and he can afford to do so, as it isan entirely different article from 
that sold for the home trade, 

Every American manufacturer who desires to become an exporter and who 
hopes to compete successfully in the foreign markets should study with care 
the customs laws of foreign countries and shape their —. wares in a way 
that will enable them to meet in a profitable manner the demands of foreign 
consumers. 

They should give up their pride of standard style and finish whenever the 
effect is to keep their — out of the foreign markets. 

You can rest assured that every important exporter in this country has,a 
copy of the McKinley tariff measures in his possession, and what is more, he 
understands every ae which touches his business quite as well as he 
understands his Bible. 

It is the only way to deal with the foreign trade, and I am quite sure that 
you will find upon investigation that the r cent discount allowance was 
made because the manufacturer could benefit to that extent by some change 
made in the finish or manufacture of the article for foreign consumption. 
I think you will find m a sound and sustained by the facts. 

It is not thesame article in every respect that is sold for the home trade. 

a it isa safe answer, because the question of identity can not be es- 
tablished. 

Most truly yours, 
W. H. EDWARDS. 


Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR. 


Second letter from the same gentleman: 


POTSDAM, August 16, 1891. 
Dear Gen. GROSVENOR: 


Yesterday I stated at length my views in the matter of the difference be- 
tween the discount allowance between our home trade and the foreign mar- 
ket, still Ican not help thinking that a little further explanation is advis- 


able in the matter. 

My contention is that the granting of the difference in the discount allow- 
ance may be fully accoun for in every case by the difference in the qual- 
ity, style, and finish of the article intended for the export trade. 

To my personal knowledge American export trade has heretofore suffered 
to a very serious extent ause the American manufacturers would not 
vary or modify the standard of their products to meet the demands of for- 
—_ trade and at the same time satisfy in the most practicable and profit- 
able way the requirement of foreign customs laws. 

The truth is, their blind pomeen in respect of these matters has kept many 
foreign markets practically and entirely closed to our products. 

They were not in a position to successfully compete with foreign products 
and foreign competition until they had consen to manufacture the iden- 
tical article for the foreign trade that was being sold in the foreign market 
en a iis 

8 necess a mate change from the high stand - 
ucts manufactured for the home trade. The wrathte that the Seam cloak: 
ard was so much above that demanded by the foreign trade that our manu- 
facturers are now able to supply the export trade with an article so much 
inferior in cost and appearance that they can well afford to grant a 60 per 
cent discount allowance on the price of the h standard article. 

To put the matter in another way, certain clear-headed American manu- 
facturers have in view of the demand of the foreignmarkets and the special 
requirement of fore custom laws manufactured an article to satisfy 
known conditions to met with in fore markets. This article is de- 
scribed in the invoice in the same terms as that sold in the home market, and 
would appear to the trade as the same article sold for home account. 

To illustrate: An American manufacturer of buggies or phaetons would 
= <i, set a 7 =— that he had dropped the rich lining, the 
in the foreign marke ! automatic pads in order tosell with advantage 

e knew jusiness he would invoice the shipment as buggies or phae- 
tons ene acooans for the difference in the standard of the vehicles: that is to 

y, he would account for theloss of the rich linings, the automatic pads, and 
the rubber side curtains by the discount allowance. 

wie he publish to the world throughyhis invoice the exact form or 
* he found it fitable to ship to any particular foreign market 
after ore h investigation as to the tastes of. the ple and a careful 
examination relation to the customs tariff of the various foreign coun- 


To continue with the case of carriages, phetons, etc. Th 
in Germany on the naked vehicle is very’ insiguitican ana So amerionn 
manufacturer may export the unpainted and unfinished vehicle with great 


profit, but the very moment he is called upon to dut; th ted 
and stri article the rate is so material changea Fanabs the t e 
action doubtful, so far as profits are cack —_— 
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When you add to that a rich lining, another rate of duty is assessed 
When you add to that rubber curtains, still another rate of duty is assessed 











a you add to that an automaticpad or acanopy still another rate is as 
ssed. 

When at last you undertake to export the standard American vehicle you 
have it so overloaded with high duty articles that it is virtually prohibited 


from entering many foreign markets. The American manufacturer who 
has carefully studied the situation will send his naked vehicle if that is the 
only profitable form in which he can introduce the article in the foreign 
market, perhaps with a 60 per cent discount because it is sold without paint, 
without stripes, without lining, without curtains, without a pad, and with- 
out a canopy. 


What is true of the carriage, buggy, pheton, sulky, and surry trade is 
equally true of other branches. I present this case because it is easily un- 
derstood by the agricultural element. : 

I hope I have not annoyed you with this repetition of my argument 


Most truly, yours, 
W. H. EDWARDS 
Mr. Edwards is a man of great learning, long experience, and 
has been connected for many years with our foreign service. 
It is my opinion that the whole thing is a figment of imagina- 
tion, a mirage of the desert of misunderstanding. It is an ignis 
Jatuus, a will-o’-the-wisp. The facts dispel the illusion. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


JAMES A. TAWNE 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TAWNEY aaid: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: From the speeches made this morning by 
Democratic members, and from the attitude of others on the 
pending amendment, it would seem that there are two kinds of 
Democratic protectionists in this House, some in favor of pro- 
tecting American industries at the expense of the office-seeker, 
and others in favor of protecting the American office-seeker at 
the expense of our industries. The gentleman from Pennsy!l- 
vania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] pleads most eloquently for an in- 
crease of duty on finished chains, the product of a very large in- 
dustry in his district, which he says wasfirst started in 1881 and 
has since prospered and grown to enormous proportions by the 
aid of a protective tariff; while the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. DENSON] waxed warm in his denunciations of what he 
termed un-Democratic free trade, and mostearnestly did he plead 
for the iron-ore industry of his State. He showed most conclu- 
sively that the effect of free iron ore would be to paralyze that 
industry, but admitted that if his colleagues would not assist 
him to save it by voting a duty on foreign ore he would have to 
vote with them for free ore, and thus destroy it. 

That remarkable influence created by a desire to receive and 
control political patronage has been wielded with remarkable 
effect against any proposed change inthe pending measure. Its 
power, on former occasions, has not escaped the notice of those 
who have been here and have observed its effect upon the minds 
and votes of members when Mr. Cleveland desired the passage 
of a particular measure. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed tariff bill is before the committee 
for consideration, but I shall speak mainly upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. TAYLOR] to strike 
out the clause putting iron ore on the free list and insert a clause 
providing for a duty of 75 cents a ton, the amount which we have 
collected on foreign ore for more than twenty years. 

. Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, can we have or- 
er? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman will suspend. 
in the middle aisle will please be seated. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The State which I have the honor in part 
to represent on this floor is most vitally interested in the devel- 
opment of the iron-ore industry. Situated within its borders is 
the largest iron-ore district in the known world. During the 
= two years there has been discovered within that State more 
ron ore than ‘he Lake Superior region has produced in the last 
fifty years. This vast body of ore is found largely in the county 
of St. Louis, and as an evidence of the wishes of the people of 
that a and I may say the wishes of the people of the entire 
State of Minnesota, I have the honor to present to this House a 
protest against placing iron ore on the free list. 

This protest is signed by 6,447 citizens of St. Louis County, 


HON. Bi 


Gentlemen 
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Minn., and I am authorized to state to the House that there have IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ORE. 
been presented to the Senate protests signed by more than 3,000 So far as your original proposition relates to the expansion 
citizens of that county in addition to those whose names Th ond the market for American iron ore, itis supported by no f. a 
on the protest which I now present, making in all about 10,000 | but rests absolutely upon theory and the bare assert ion of the 
citizens of St. Louis County who protest against admitting ore | gentlemen who advance it. We have never exported a ton o 
of foreign mines free of duty. [ present these protests, sir, in | iron ore except that during the period from 1882 to 1890 a. smai} 
behalf of the entire Minnesota Congressional delegation, towhom | quantity containing a large percentage of mincaneso w 
they are addressed. With the permissionof the committee I will | aboard. , 
read the heading: But since 1890 the exportation of even that kind of ore has en 
To the honorable the Senators and Representatives tirely ceased, so that to-day we have no foreign market for 
composing the Congressional delegation of the State of Minnesota: ton of the iron ore produced in this country. You demand 

Tae rors Seana county, Minn, must emphaticaly | concessions of foreign nations for the privilege of allowing thx 
Poatiy are that you will singly and wuleediy use au the power and influence to bring their ore into our market free of duty that would oe: 
at your command to maintain the present duty in any tariff legislation by | ate a foreign market for American ore. The owners of ou 
the present Congress. mines, therefore, and those engaged in the production of the or 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the certificate of George N. La | must depend entirely on the American market. How is ¢) 
Vaque, the auditor of St. Louis County, authenticated by the | market to expand, or the consumption of American ore to 
seal of that county. From it [ observe that the entire vote of | crease? By saying to Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. W. C. Whit 
that county in 1892, for all candidates for Congress, including | and others who are largely interested in the Cuban mines. or 
Republican, Democratic, Populist, and Prohibition, was only | saying to the iron miners of Spain and other foreign countries 
9,813, or less than the total number of citizens of that county who | For thirty years the Americans have restricted the market for 
to-day most emphatically protest against the removal of the 75 | the sale of your ore in the United States by requiring tho p 
cents per ton duty on iron ore. admit, Mr. Chairman, that | ment of 75 cents per ton duty. Hereafter you may bring , 
these protests come from those whose pecuniary interests | ore into this market without restrictions whatever. Indceec! 
are involved. Thousands of them are to-day suffering the pangs | invite you to come in and compete with American capi 
of hunger and the stings of winter’s blasts in consequence of | American labor engaged in the production of iron ore.’ 
their enforced idleness under the threatening influence of this Isit not clear that instead of expanding the markets for \ 
proposed legislation. They are men of practical, hard common | ican ore, which, it must be conceded, is the American 1 
sense. They know that the adoption of the policy of free trade | alone, the admission of foreign ore duty free will ailect | 
in their chief industry will reduce them toacondition even more | market in about the same way that eating a green persin 
deplorable than that into which they have been plunged by this | would affect the mouths of the gentlemen who advocat 
Democratic Congress threatening its adoption, and for that rea- | adoption of that policy? 
son they protest most strenuously against it. But neither their The more ore we import the less ore we will produce. [f. 
interest nor their condition should detract from their right to | decrease the production you must either destroy the opportuni 
thus protest, nor the influence and consideration to which their | foremployment or deerease the wages of the miner. or both. |) 
protests are justly entitled. They are all citizens of the State | the extent that the opportunities for employment are destroy. 
of Minnesota and of the United States, and we, their representa- | or the wages of the miner reduced to that extent you destro 
tives, should heed their demands and not betray their interests | the purchasing power of his labor and thus affect injurious 
by adopting legislation caleulated to injure them to the benefit | not alone the miner but all classes of business dependent 
of citizens of foreign lands. this particular industry. This is necessarily so because we 

The only beneficial result, which is claimed by its friends will | port no iron ore, and our importations of that commodity \ 
follow the passage of this bill, is that it will tend to expand the | certainly increase when foreign ore is admitted free of dut 
market for American products abroad by increasing our exports. | compete with the American product. 

The friends of the measure have not claimed and do not pretend The correctness of this conclusion depends upon the a 
that it will increase the home market for American products, | to a single question: Will the importation of iron or 
but an increase in the foreign demand for those produets is ex- | in consequence of its being admitted duty free? 
cted to follow. But how is this result to be acsomplished? Under a duty of 75 cents a ton we imported during the 

You do not demand of any foreign nation as a condition-prece- | four years 3,783,915 tons of iron ore, almost 4,000,000 tons, 
dent to their right to enjoy the advantages and benefits of the | amount nearly equal to the entire output of all tho mines i 
American market unrestricted by tariff duties, that they reduce | State of Minnesota from 1884 to 1892, both inclusive, or a | 
the duty on a single American product imported into such for- | of nine years. If the owners of foreign mines have pro 
eign countries. On the contrary, you say toforeign nations, you | and shipped into the United States ata profit during tho |! 
may come into the American market with your products, either | four years—an amount of ore almost equal to the entire p: 
free or at greatly reduced rates of duty, and in consideration of | of one of the largest ore-producing States in the Union 
this munificent act on the part of the Democratic party, we do | paid a duty of 75 cents a ton thereon, in addition to tii 
not ask or demand, but depend entirely upon your generosity or | production and transportation to our market, how much 
good will for a like favor from you; thus exposing our foreign | profitable will it be for them when they can bring their 
trade not alone to the ruinous and unequal competition of cheap | free of duty? Who will dare to say that this increase in | 
labor, but also allowing it to depend entirely upon the tender | alone will not inevitably increase the importation? 
mercies of those whose interests will natural y prompt them to The extent of this increase can not now be measured: 
destroy it. Was there ever a more absurd business proposition | is as certain as that selfishness is a universal attribute 0! m 
in the form of legislation, advocated by men supposed to be sane | kind. There is only one thing which can operate to prevent! 
and possessed of reasonable intelligence? a reduction of the cost of production of our own ore to: 

You forget, sirs, that as the gentleman from New York (Mr. | where the American producer can undersell his foreign 
Cockran] said a few days ago, “There is no charity in com- | petitor and thus keep him out of the market. What 2g! 
merce.” . You forget that the commercial millennium which the | prospect this presents, especially to the miners of the \« 
free traders on the other side of this Chamber have been telling | west, who, until very recently, under a protective tarill, hiv 
us about is still very far off, in the dim and distant future; that | received from $2 to $5 a day for their labor. Must American 
all the nations of the world, as independent entities, with sepa- | citizens purchase their own market, and at such » price’ es 
rate trade interests, are to-day selfishly employed in securing | or decrease the production of their mines to the extent that th 
the best markets for their own productions, and are making the | importation of foreign ore is increased in consequence 0!) 
best bargains theycan for the importation of foreign goods. As | it on the free list. hy should we adopt such a policy with! 
Lord Salisbury said, in his Hastings speech, less than two yeasr | spect to iron ore or any other commodity which we prod 
ago: do not export? 

Every nation is t how it can get the test pomane protection for mer fell. ; 
its an nbeeitinnandah the same fime the greates possible access to the i Seam Task u nanimous- consent that the time of tho 


markets of its neighbors. 
entleman be extended. 
He also said in that same speech: 8 There was no objection. 


The weapon with which they all fightis admission to their own markets. ‘ me in order to maintail 
That is, tosay: A says to B, xt you will make your duties such that I can Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Se — then, = er atinad must b 
sell in your markets, I will make my duties such that-you can sellin my | Our present home production, the American m: 


markets.” tained for the American producer, and if, without a protec!"” 
But you propose, sirs, by this bill to take away from the | tariff, this can only be done by the American producer —. 
erican people this effective weapon with which this great | selling his a competitor, it may be important to *Y s 
commercial battle must be fought, on the result of which hangs | what sacrifices, if any, will have to be made to accomplish t- 
the prosperity, the commercial supremacy, and the ultimate | result which is now secured by the imposition of a duty o! 
destiny of the American nation. [Applause.} cents a ton on foreign ore. 


went 


our 


re- 
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COST OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 


n ore on the free list the chief competitor of the 
oa aaieanen will be the producer of Cuban, —— and 
Canadian ores. ‘The iron-ore beds of Cuba are on — 
Philadelphia only about 1,250 miles by sea. The ore = e 
Cuban mines lies in beds nearly flat and can be mined wi ae 
much ease and with as little expense as amy ore in the anole : 
There are no railroad transportation charges for carrying the 
ore from the mines to the vessels. On the contrary, t - = 
carried on tram ears, propelled by gravity from the mines we ly 
to the vessels where itis loaded. The cost of labor is less than 
one-half the eost of similar labor here. The ore is transported 
in foreign vessels, manned by foreignseamen, who are employed 
twelve months in the year, and paid much less than the Ameri- 
can seamen by whom the ore of the great Northwest is trans- 
ported in American vessels to Cleveland, the principal Eastern 
market. 

The Northwestern producer has the benefit of water trans- 
portution only seven months in the year, while his foreign com- 
petitor sails the seas twelve months in the year, enabling him 
to ship his ore to market as fast.as it is produced at the mines, 
thus saving him from the necessity and expense oi building and 
maintaining large ore docks for storage purposes. The mines 
of Minnesota are distant from the lake ports from 50 to 150 miles, 
and after reaching these ports by rail the ore must be shipped 
by water about the same distance, to reach the Eastern market, as 
separates Cuba from Philadelphia. With all these unequal con- 
ditions staring him in the face, how can the American producer 
undersell his foreign competitor and thus maintain his present 
production, and employ the labor heretofore employed at remu- 
nerative wages without reducing the cost of his production? It 
can not be done. The cost of production must inevitably be re- 
duced. The producer must reduce the scale of wages paid to 
the miners and the transportation companies must reduce to him 
their charges for carrying his ore from his mine to the Eastern 
market where he is to meet his foreign competitors. 

This can only be done by a reduction in the wagesof American 
seamen or railroad employés. So that in the last analysis it is 
the American laborer in the mines and on the railroads and the 
American seamen who sail our great unsalted seas who must 
suffer primarily the consequences of free trade in iron ore. If 
the unequal conditions which confront the American producer 
and his foreign competitor are to be reduced toan equality, and 
the former enabled to undersell the latter, it can only be done 
by the process of grinding down the wages of laboring men en- 
gaged in producing or transporting iron ore to a point where it 
will be impossible for them to live and enjoy the many advan- 
tages, comforts, and blessings which they and their families have 
hithertoenjoyed, when these unequal conditions were made equal 
by eens the foreigner to pay the difference between the 
cost of production and transportation in the United States and 
the cost of production and transportation to the United States. 

The cost of producing and transporting to the American mar- 
ket a ton of iron ore from Cuba is $2.50, including the duty. It 
is claimed, however, by the chairman of the Committeeof Ways 
and Means, and by other gentlemen, that ore can be produced 
on the Mesaba range in Minnesota cheaper than anywhere else 
in the world; that the cost of mining does not exceed 25 cents a 
ton; in fact, some claim that it can be mined for 8 cents a ton. 
If this were so, the result would still be an advantage in favor 
of the foreign producer. It appears from the last annual report 
of Prof. N. H. Winchell, State geologist of Minnesota, that the 
approximate cost at the Cleveland market of the ore produced 
on the Mesaba range would be $3.10, distributed as follows: _ 


Cost of mining.. 






a at al ae ee eee ee 
Railroad freight to the lak seledliacaapminiiadinicentttaietaaee aoe 80 
SOP II AGN i ee ee 1.20 
Insurance, commissions, etc..........__.__................. 25 

SNR hipeiible dette dhcmibih wpndbbiphtei cid antral Gk oi a all 3.20 


This estimate, says our State geol ist, is based u ini 
with a steam shovel, and includes auloping off the wate. ae 
also states that if the method of underground mining is adopted 
the cost will exceed the figure given above. Itshoula be stated, 
too, that this estimate is based on the wages paid in 1802. In 
considering the question of the cost of production it should be 
remembered that there are —_~ four mineson the Mesaba range 
where the steam-shovel met. of mining can be employed, and 
that those mines are to-day closed and not in operation. On this 
amen of producing iron ore in Minnesotaand the effect of {ree 

— upon the industry in that State, I will print with my re- 
= an article writtten by the ee the Duluth Cham- 
of Commerce in reply to a recent editorial published in the 
New York Timeson this subject. This tleman has access to 
the very best sources of information, oil ne ens will pretend to 


question the accuracy of this statement of the facts. What I 
have said concerning competition with the Cuban mines applies 
with equal force to competition with the mines of Canada and 
other foreign countries. 

THE OBJECT OF FREE IRON ORE 

In view of the fact that the committee admit that placing iron 
ore on the free list will greatly reduce its cost to the manufac- 
turer of the East, and that their primary object in placing for- 
eign ore on the free list is to reduce its cost to these manufac- 
turers, it seems almost ridiculous to discuss the question of 
effect of free iron ere upon the American producer and Amer- 
ican labor employed inits production. It is the deliberate desire 
of the Democrats of this House to compel the American | 
and American producer of iron ore to reduce the cost o 
product. 

It is claimed that iron ore is a raw material, and that notwith- 
standing the almost limitless quantities of it in this country, an: 
the fact that it is to-day furnished to the Eastern manufacturer 
at Cleveland for only $3 a ton, less than it has ever before been 
sold, and is a drug on the market at that price, the laborers of 
the country engaged in its production are told that they must 
furnish it for even lees, or allow the foreigner to supply the 
market. 

In the history of our country has there ever been a more fla- 
grant disregard of American interest by our National Legis! 
than this? And this is only a single item of the pending t 


the 


Loorer 


their 


measure. I mightenumerate a hundred others where America 
interests are sacrificed upon the altar of ‘‘ cheap raw materials 
and where the foreign producer will be the sole and only bk 
ficiary. A policy more un-American was never proposed or at 
tempted. ‘The labor of the miner, of the woolgrower, and of 


the agriculturist, is just as honest and just as essential to the 
welfare and happiness of mankind on this side of the Atlantic as 


the labor of the manufacturer of iron, of woolen goods, and all 
the others whom you protect against foreign competition by this 
bill. Our industries are all American industries, and it is a 


crime to thus knowingly and intentionally discriminate against 

the one and in favor of the other. By this bill you force the la- 

bor in one industry to compete with foreign labor, while in othe 

industries you protect our labor from this foreign competition. 
MINNESOTA INTERESTED AS A COMMONWEALTH 


Mr. Chairman, the people of the State of Minnesota are pe: 
liarly interested in this question. This State, which did n 
appear as a producer of iron in the Tenth Census, ranked fifth 
among the Statesin the Eleventh, and to-day stands third on the 
list of the great iron-producing States of the Union. But it is 
not alone the quantity nor the quality of its ore that distin- 
guishes it from other States, but also the fact that the fee to the 
largest portion of the iron-producing territory of the State is 


owned by the State in its sovereign right. This is especially 
true of what is known as the Mesabi range, the richest and most 
profitable range in the country, if notin the world. Many of 


these lands have been leased by the State to individuals and cor- 
porations. They are by contract with the State bound to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of ore and pay a royalty of from 40 to 65 
cents a ton, ae lace partof which inures to the benefit of the 
State. Discoveries of oreon lands thus owned and leased by the 
State already promised at no very distant future an annual in- 
come of half a million dollars paid directly into the State treas- 
ury. 

During the year 1893 the State received from leases, contracts, 
and royalties 363,905, while the estimates of the State treasurer 
for the present year show that this sum will exceed $130,000. 
Every dollar received by the State from this source increases 
its revenues and decreases taxation; so that every citizen of 
the State of Minnesota is directly benefited by an increase in 
the production of iron within her borders, and sustains a corre- 
sponding injury by any decrease or loss of production, such as 
will surely force the putting of iron ore on the free list. 

A nation’s commercial and political standing among the na- 
tions of the world is largely measured by the record of its min- 
ing and manufacturing achievements. The country which makes 
the most or the largest use of its natural resources will soon be 
tae leader in all that goes to mike up national greatness. I 
might go further and say that of all natural resources there is 
none which, properly developed and applied, confers such great 
wealth and commercial importance on its possessor and user as 
iron. 

Gold and silver mines are valuable, and their possession en- 
riches States and nations as well as individuals, but ‘he who 
possesses iron wil! soon be master of the gold,” while its benefits 
to civilization are greater and far more lasting. In all that de- 
notes prosperity and greatness the United States stands foremost 
among the nations of the world to-day. It is the largest pro- 
ducer and consumer of iron ore. But the States in the Lake 
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Superior region having large deposits of iron ore within their 
borders have not yet derived the full benefit from these deposits 
and the production of their ore. The State of Minnesota has 
produced ore for a few years only, and thus far her entire prod- 
uct has been shipped away to be consumed in other States, where 
it has been converted into railroad and structural iron by the 
hands of American labor employed in other States. 

While the mere production of this ore has benefited our State 
to some degree, how much greater will be the benefit to her and 
to her people when the larger part of her ore production is con- 
sumed within her borders. With the development of our iron 
mines will come prosperous communities to populate the north- 
ern part of the State. Then will come ethar industries con- 
nected with mining to give panes te large numbers of peo- 
ple. But the full benefit will not be realized to our people until 
we have established furnaces to reduce the ore and factories in 
which to make the finished article for shipment into the great 
interior market of the United States. 

To-day we consume within the State of Minnesota only 40 ted 
cent of the wheat grown by the farmers in that State, and ship 
to markets outside the State 60 per cent of that product. If the 
Government continues to encourage our iron-ore indust: by re- 
stricting its importation from foreign lands, it will not ong 
before Minnesota will have a home market that will consume a 
greater part of her agricultural products, thus saving to the 

roducer the enormous cost of transportation, as — of the 

tern States now have where manufacturing is the chief occu- 

tion of the people. And why should any man, especially a 

presentative from the State of Minnesota, favor the adoption 

of a policy that will necessarily increase the importation from 

foreign countries of one of the principal products of our State, 

and thus diminish the amounts of iron ore produced in that 
State and retard its development. 

There is no State in the Union blessed with greater natural ad- 
vantages for manufacturing almosteverything than is Minnesota. 
Inaddition toalmost unlimited quantities of iron ore we have ae 
quantities of hard and soft timber. We have water power d 
tributed conveniently all over theState. Wehave aclimate un- 
excelled, and above all we have an industrious and intelligent 
= a to utilize these advantages under favorable opportunity. 

his is not, therefore, a question of local interest affecting only 
that section of our State in which the iron ore is situated, but a 
much broader and more comprehensive question, one affecting 
the present and future material welfare of every citizen in the 
Btate; one that should appeal not alone to our patriotism, but 
to our pride in the glorious possibilities and magnificent re- 
sources of that North Star State of the Union. 

There is every reason, therefore, why the Representatives of 
that State should favor restricting the right of the foreigner to 
sell his products in the American market—I care not whether 
it be iron ore or corte See we can produce—to the end that 
not alone the people cf that State, but of all the States west of 
the Mississippi River may have greater opportunity to supply 
the demand of that market as it increases with the growth of 
the country in wealth and population. 

But it is claimed by some that because of the geographical 
location of Minnesota and the Northwestern States, and the 
cheapness with which iron ore can be produced on the Mesaba 
range in Minnesota, the placing of that commodity on the free 
list will hasten the building of furnaces to reduce the ore and 
manufacturing establishments to convert it into the finished ar- 
ticle, and thus insure the speedy development and material pros- 
pores, of that ee But there is no attempt on the part of 

hose who advocate this theory to show why or how this result 
is to follow an increase in our paar aa of foreign ore. In 
discussing this question, the fact that the ore can be produced 
at the mine on an particular range cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced elsewhere in the United States should not be considered 
as a factor in its determination. Itis the rule and not the ex- 
ception in the cost of production that must be followed, if a con- 
clusion, just as to all the other States and correct as to our own 
is desired. We should not be so selfish or unpatriotic as to 
seek or even desire the development of our State at the ex- 
pense of any other State in the Union. 

Viewed from this standpoint, then,what advantage has Minne- 
sota, or any of the iron-ore producing States of the Lake Su- 
— region, over any other State. None whatever, except 

eir proximity to the t interior market of the United 
Btates for the & crane mi their ore. But the opportunity of the 
Eastern manufacturer to purchase foreign ore at a price below 
the cost of producing it in the Northwestern States and shipping 
it to the Eastern market, and the reduction of more than $4 a 
ton duty on pig iron, the raw material of the manufacturer of 

and structural , will vin soon enable the manu- 
facturers of the East to overcome the a of geographical 
location and cost in transportation, and tend to retard rather 
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than hasten the building up of manufacturing industries of ¢) 
character in the West. In this connection I will print as part 
of my remarks pages 434 to 441, inclusive, of a work entitled 
Principles of Social Economics, by George Gunton. ; 

The effect of free trade upon the development of the iron-ore 
industries of the Northwest and upon the industry itse] 
be ascertained by the facts as they exist to-day in the ir; 
tricts of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The iron dis- 
trict of the latter State is subdivided into several districts 
as will appear from the following statement, prepared by tha 
secretary of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, and which shows 
the possibilities for furnishing employment/jfor labor of each 
mine under conditions fairly favorable, contrasted with the num- 
ber of men actually employed in each case: 


BIWABIK DISTRICT. 
Biwabik mine; was working 350 men; now closed. 
Canton mine; could employ 350 men; working 150. 
Duluth mine; could employ 200 men; now closed. 
Cincinnati mine; could employ 200 men; now closed. 
Hale mine; could employ 100 men; now closed. 
McKinley mine; could employ 400 men; now closed. 
Half a score of explorations; were employing 300 to 400men; nowallclos 


VIRGINIA DISTRICT. 
Oliver mine; had last fall 250 men; now working 20. 
Franklin mine; could employ 500 men; closed. 
Commodore mine; could employ 400; closed. 
Lone Jack mine; could employ 250; closed. 
Ohio mine; could employ 100; closed. 
Moose mine; could employ 200; closed. 
Minnewas mine; could employ 350; closed. 
Shaw mine; could employ 300; closed. 
Roucheleau mine; could employ 400; closed. 
Great Northern, Great Western, Adams, and others; lands proved upa 

work aroppea: could employ 1,000 men. 
Iron King and Norman mines; working. 
MOUNTAIN IRON DISTRICT. 

Mountain Iron and Rathbun mines; were employing 400 men; closed, 
Lowmon mine; could employ 150; closed. 

HIBBING DISTRICT. 


Mahoming Valley; proved up and work stopped on several locations; 
could employ 750 men. 

Mesaba Chief; could employ 300 men; closed. 

Lackawanna; land proved up and work stopped. 

Lake Superior; employing small force; could employ 400 men. 

Longyear; lands proved up and work stopped; could employ 500 men. 

Explorations probably employ 200 men; could be profitably employed. 

In all, 9,000 men could be advantageously employed where but 900 actually 
find work. 

From the foregoing statement of facts we can readily see what 
effect the threat of free trade, when accompanied by the dispo- 
sition and power to execute it, is having upon the operation and 
development of the iron mines of Minnesota. What is true of 
that State is more especially true in other States. Where in 
these facts or in the present condition of the iron districts of the 
country do the friends of free iron ore or free anything else find 
aye to support their contention, or eins to show that 
the realization of their cherished desire for free trade will bring 
with it greater advantages and more prosperity in the iron-ore 
industry, or any other industry, than has thus far accompanied 
the ant. a of the application of that economic principle’ 

The following article, written by a man employed in one of 
the mines in Minnesota, contains many important facts and very 
excellent reasons why iron ore should not be placed on the free 
list, and with your indulgence I will read it: : 


FROM THE GREAT IRON DISTRICT. 


Vircinia, St. LOvIS County, MINN., December 18, 1593 


EDITOR PLAIN DEALER; This is’a very promising mining district, and is 
known as the Virginia district. Before the report of the Wilson bill. which 
laced iron ore on the free list, there was great hope in the entire district 
Ro one thought that the Ways and Means Committee would report iron ore 
on the free list, although it was expected that there would be some reduc 


on. 
‘ou the following list of mimeo sata the number of men that they 
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f may 
n dig 


ti 

eve to 
could employ, and what they are now do: ng. i 
Hundreds and hundreds of men have left the district, as they have left 
tricts, because there is no work. Those that areleft behind 


other 3 
for food and for cloth- 


and who are out of work, many of them are sufferin c 
ing. They feel that the future is dark indeed; they know that the closing of 
the mines means no work for them and therefore no money, aud where to 
turn for work when mills, shops, and factories are idle is to face a fate aes 
is hard to bear. We can not see how any Administration can be blindtothis 
condition of things. re 
If they could but come here and see these strong men standing about tt 
shafts and over the pits or sitting by their firesides dejected and hope'cst 
it seems to me as though they would at once restore the tariff on ironore. - 
at least place it on some fair basis, so that this greatindustry would be pr 
tected and treated the same as other industriesinthiscountry. |... 
We can not see why our work is not just as honest, just as essential as - 
work of our fellow-men who are employed in the furnaces melting UI 
ores that wea enna. he same 
We know that this is unjust; we know that we have a right to the st 
otection and the same consideration as other men in this country. - 
‘eel that the country is one, andthat all our industries are American i no 
es, and that it is acrime against us to force us into competition with |). 
in Cuba, and in Europe. We feelas thous)’ 
orance onthe part of the Ways and Means ee 
thinking about? Do they not appreciate ee’ 4 
and the hunger of the thousands, nay, scores of thousands of men . about 
now thrown out of work in this wintry climate with the deep snow 
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us? There is no other work for » to do, a, eve pa A oe } mgt 

help and for the support of ourselves an > > ee ohoamede 
oes 3 mean? Can an Administration expect tha s 

a ao when they despise us and neglect us and force us into want, 


r, into this destitution? 
yo unew that a fuller consideration of this purges. and of our condition 


C. fron ores to 
‘ould compel these men who have stricken the uty off from 3 
restore it to at least a fair tariff. Ifthe pig iron is entitled aoe eee 
of 224 per cent, we want to know why we are not entitled to . - go 
Se eney ot neti and factories and furnaces. ‘This ore does 
as sacred as the money in mills and tac . 50 

r d hard work. Weknow 
not come up from out of the mines W ithout work, an ee Toe ecmamems Of 
that these mines can not raise it without machinery, an oo phan: = = 
pr and for that they had to pay out money, = as just as 82- 

sy. is not this machinery which is in use here in the m St as 83 

cred ena just as important as though it was at work ina rolling — 
is protected as high as 35 per cent? Are the men for whom = wo one 
despised and have no protection as against the importations oy _ 
countries? Where is the justice? Certainly as miners we om Be ase - 
We wish that a committee could be appointed by this present jongrens be 
come into this iron-producing country and see that it is standing s oe Let 
the great mines that used to keep thousands of men employed are pe — 
It is as though the mildew of death had swept over the country. ow long 
is this to remain? What hand shall come and help us? 

We now look to the Senate to correct this wrong which the House com- 
mittee has proposed. It does not seem to us in our suffering and as we eee 
the suffering of our fellow-miners as though God in His justice could permit 
all this woe and want to continue. 


r ; 3 ist of the mines which I give 
won ane i case SS Sabine tnsormapion from other districts, and 
vou will find it to be the same as what I send to you. I have not had time 
to gather up individual cases of suffering, but they are in scores. I hope in 
a later letter to give you more in detail the effect of this stoppage of work, 
which is done certainly by the panic, and we believe that the panic was 
caused because of the fear what the Ways and Means Committee have done 
would be done. 

The author of this article in speaking of the action of the com- 
mittee in placing iron ore on the free list says: ‘‘We feel it is 
either a design or ignorance on the part of the Waysand Means 
Committee.” To hundreds and thousands of men throughout the 
land the action of the committee and of the Democrats in this 
House in respect to this and many other industries seems equally 
unexplainable on any other theory than that of willful design or 
collossal ignorance. If the latter, then there might be some 
palliation. But if the former it is absoluteiy unjustifiable. Let 
me say to him who wrote this article, and toall others perplexed 
in their efforts to find an excuse consistent with patriotism for 
the action of the committee, that it is not due to ignorance but 
to cold-blooded design. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire tocall especial attention to a few facts, 
which in the past we have endeavored to impress upon the 
minds of the American people, but never before have we been 
in possession of such conclusive proof of these facts as we have 
today. The influence of the Cobden Club of London has for 
many years been a potent factor in national legislation, materi- 
ally aiding the Democratic party in its free-trade campaigns. 
Backed by the wealth of English manufacturers it has endeav- 
ored, without success, to secure tariff legislation more favorably 
to Great Britain. But since the meeting of thisCongress last 
August a new organization has come into being across the At- 
lantic. This new Democratic ally bids fair to outstrip, at least 
in boldness, the efforts of the Cobden Club to influence and con- 
trol tariff legislation in the United States. 


A NEW DEMOCRATIC ALLY. 


I have just received at the post-office of this House a pamphlet 
containing 37 pages of printed matter. On the fly leaf I tind 
printed in large type these words: 


France and the United States 
French Committee 
For the repeal of the McKinley bill. 
15 Document published by the French Committee. 
Paris. 
Comité Francais. 
6 Rue D’Uzes, 
1894, 


On page 35 of this document there is printed a letter from M. 
Henry Petit, the president of this French committee for the re- 
ae of the McKinley bill. This letter is addressed tothe cham- 
a : 2 seenaene and syndical chambers of France. In it M. 

etit said: 


Ihave the honor to inform you that the French committee for furthering 


the abolishion of the McKinley bi a 
ting held at the @enel oe y bill was completed November 16, in the sit- 


This committee, organized to aid the Democratic ; 
d , > De ‘ party to 
abolish the McKinley bill, is intended to be a permanent organ- 
et and, as appears from M. Petit’s letter, is constituted as 


ae am Henry Petit, manufacturer in the firm of Gros, 
Vice-president, M. Louis Tabourier, manufacturer. 
Delegate in France and in the United States, M. Leon Chot- 
teau, barister, ublicist, member of the Cobden Club, London. 
Treasurers, Messrs. Gros, Roman & Co., manufacturers. 
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Assistant treasurer, M. Prosper Stachle, cashier of the firm of 
Gros, Roman & Co. 
Secretary, M. Leon Guillaumet, manufacturer. 

_ Here we see arrayed against the American policy of protec- 
tion and reciprocity, the former first adopted by the fathers of 
our Government and the latter conceived and put into practical 
operation by that magnificent American statesman, the late Hon. 
James G. Blaine, not alone the wealth and influence of the Cob- 
den Club of London, but also the organized wealth and influence 
of the French bankers and manufacturers, members of the one 
society being officers in the other, the two co‘perating in their 
efforts to break down the barriers which have hitherto protected 
the American producer and restricted the privilege of these 
foreigners to sell their products in our market. These French 
manufacturers, organized for this express purpose, find much 
consolation in the fact that the Democratic party is about to ac- 
complish for them the object for which they have thus united 
their efforts with those of Great Britain. 

The president of this French committee, M. Petit, in the let- 
ter referred to, says: 

The latest communications received from Washington aut 





horize us in 
thinking that the project in view of a general American tariff abolishing the 
McKinley bill will be brought forward in December by Mr. WILLIAM L. WIL 
SON, president of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Congressional 
House of Representatives. 

This would seem to indicate that these French and English 
manufacturers are personaily represented in Washington: and in 
the next paragraph of the letter we are told who this represent- 


ative is and the purpose for which he has been commissioned 
by them as their delegate to this country. 

Our delegate, M. Leon Shotteau, will then be in Washington. 

After the tariff bill has been reported. 

He will attend the legislative debates. give us an account of the proceed- 
ings, and endeavor to get the desires and wishes which we have imparted to 
him incorporated in the new law. 

What do our Democratic friends, who claim to be and who are 
good American citizens, think of this proposition? Why, Mr. 
Chairman, this information ought toarouse the American people 
toasense of thedanger that threatens their industrial institutions 
and their markets by the adoption of this proposed Democratic 
free-trade Wilson bill. [Applause.] Who will ever know the 
extent to which the wishes and desires of these French and Eng- 
lish manufacturers have been incorporated in this billand at the 
suggestion or request of their representative, M. Leon Shot- 
teau, who is not here as their delegate only and who does not 
alone represent this French committee, but is also a member of 
the free-trade Cobdon Club of London, representing that organi- 
zation as well, and who is here, too, as we are informed by this 
letter, with instructions as to what the wishes and desires of 
these foreign manufacturers are and to have the same incorpo- 
rated in the bill which we are now considering. 


INCONSISTENCY OF THE DEMOCRATIC THEORY. 


If the theory of the Democratic party is correct, that the 
whole burden of our system of tariff taxation falls upon the con- 
sumers of the United States and noton the foreign manufacturer 
or importer, will any gentleman be kind enough to inform this 
House and the country why these foreigners are to-day soactively 
engaged and so persistent in their efforts to destroy this sys- 
tem of taxation. If they, as you say, pay no part of this duty, 
then there is no restriction whatever upon their trade in the 
United States. They have no excuse for their presentconcerted 
movement to secure the abolition of this duty. Notwithstand- 
ing your theory that the consumer pays the tax and not the for- 
eigner, we are officially informed that the foreigner who manu- 
factures products for importation into the United States is now 
here, nodoubt seated in the gallery of this Hall at this moment, 
and that he is here for the express purpose of securing a reduc- 
tion of those duties which you say the American consumer pays. 

If this is so, and the import duties are not paid by the foreign 
producer, how kind and considerate are these English and French 
manufacturers of the interests of the poor downtrodden and over- 
taxed American consumers. [Applause.] Has there ever since 
the days of Calvary been such an exhibition of disinterested, 
unselfishness, or of philanthropic interest than that manifested 
by these foreign bankers and manufacturers in the organization 
of societies and in the sending of representatives to this country 
at enormous expense to secure legislation calculated to relieve 
us poor Americans from the burdens of high import taxes; to 
put an end to the robbery of a protective tariff. According to 
your theory these gentlemen have no other than an unselfish 
purpose in thus assisting you to abolish tariff duties, and they 
can have noother motive than to relieve the American consumer 
from their burdens. 

How many of you believe they are prompted by considerations 
or motives of that character? Not one of you. You all know 
why M. Leon Chotteau is here, and why these manufacturers of 
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France and England are thus organized and have joined the 
ranks of the Democratic party in its crusade against the true 
American doctrine of protection. [Applause.] You know that 
their sole and only reason for their interest in this legislation is 


that they hope thereby to increase their trade in our markets at | 


the expense of the American producer. Hence their organiza- 
tion and their presence here at this time to aid in securing the 
passage of this bill and the final adoption of free trade in the 
United States. [Applause.] When that has been fully accom- 
plished, our markets will be flooded with the products of their 
cheap labor, with which our labor must then compete, when there 


wili no longer be any object for the existence of the Cobden Club 


or this French committee, 

Let us look at this unwarranted attempt on the part of these 
foreigners to influence legislation in the light of practical com- 
mon sense. Apply it to any city or town in the United States 
as it is now being exerted by this French lobby in the matter of 
national legislation, and —s American citizen will say that it 
is wrong and inconsistent with their best interests; that no for- 
eign power, either financial or political, should have any part in 
the determination of a national industrial policy in this country. 
Party politics have no place in the local trade of our cities and 
towns. These local markets are jealously guarded, and the non- 
resident, transient, retail merchant is not treated with favor 
either by the people or by the council. He pays no taxes, con- 
tributes nothing to the support of the municipal government, 
and on this theory is denied many privileges which the resident 
merchants enjoy. Ordinances are passed restricting his right 
to compete in the local market. 
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“‘ But the privileged sellers, whoseem to profit by the McKin- 
ley bill, haveeverything to dread from American imports pane} 
ing them in an unlimited manner.” From this it ww; uld montana 
that the fear of this Frenchman is that the McKinley hi) +; 
unrepealed, would accomplish what you say the Wilson };)1 ; 
intended to accomplish—that is, increase our exports, ang +); 
increase the market for American products. But notwithsta, 
ing thisfact, these disinterested French manufacturers ara }o}) 
ing to secure the repeal of the McKinley bill and the 
the Wilson bill. ‘‘Thus Belgium, which gains $936,000 } 
dealings with you in 1892 over 1890, is compelled to buy 
you for upward of $21,500,000.” 

‘‘Asfor France, she loses on both sides, since 


passas 


hi r 


| $9,000,000 in decrease, while her purchases amount to $4 


In every city and town and by every newspaper in the land we | 


are admonished to patronize home industry. 
that it is better and more 
to purchase our supplies abroad, for by so doing we build up our 
town, enhance the value of our possessions, and keep the money 
in our midst. In short, loyalty to local interest is the sine qua 
non of good citizenship. But suppose the municipal authorities 
were considering the proposition of changing the laws of the 
city with respect to the local market and the citizensof that city 
were told that these foreign retail merchants had organized for 
the purpose of securing the adoption of ordinances favorable to 
their interests, and that they had commissioned one of their 
number to represent them in that “s and to have incorporated 
into the new law their wishes and desires, what would be the 
attitude of the people of that city without respect to parties 
towards this unwarranted outside influence? 

But suppose this representative should address a letter to the 
mayor of the city or to the president of the council reciting the 
losses sustained by these foreign merchants on account of the re- 
strictive policy theretofore enforced in that city, and instructing 
him and his colleagues in their duties and what their object 
should be with respect to such new laws, how much greater would 
be the public indignation in that community? I imagine that 
the ator of such a letter would be courteously informed by the 
representatives of that city that in adopting a policy for their 
people it was not incumbent upon them to consult the wishes or 
the interests of nonresident merchants or nonresident taxpay- 
ers. While this is a hypothetical case, I find from an examina- 
tion of the pamphlet above referred to that so far as it applies 
to foreign merchants and manufacturers and to the industrial 
wt of the nation it truly deseribes the situation as it exists 

ere to-day, for on page 23 of that phletis printed the ‘‘ Let- 
ter from Leon Chotteau to Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, C. C.;” dated, Paris, September 4, 1893. 

In this letter are many facts tending to show the injurious 
influences of the McKinley bill upon the export trade to the 
United States of the een European countries. I can not 
quote the entire letter, but I will read a few paragraphs: 

Europe exported to your shores— 

Says this Frenchman— 

im 1890, $449,000,000 worth of goods, and 8391,000,000 worth in 1892. 
is a decrease of $58,000,000, lost by the European exporters. 

If the foreign exporter lost $58,000,000 on account of the McKin- 
ley bill, the American producer must have that sum. 

That sum shows the influence exerted by the McKinley bill on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

This is undoubtedly true, but it shows also the influence ex- 
erted by the McKinley bill on this side of the Atlantic, which 
was to increase the consumption of American products to the 
amount of $58,000,000. 

Of these $53,000,000, thirty-six were wrested from England, fifteen from 
Germany, nine and a half from France, six from the Netherlands, one from 
Switzerland, and one from Austria-Hungary. 

These $58,000,000 would have exceeded sixty-four millions if other Euro- 
pean countries bad not exhibited a slight increase in the amount of their 


Sales to your countrymen: Italy, Belgium, Swedenand Norway, and Russia 
in Europe. 


The result 


We are informed | 
atriotic to make some concession than | 


in excess.” If this is so, the gain to the United §: n 
have been on both sides, and we can understand why Ira: 
aiding the Democrats to secure this legislation. An 
letter we find, on page 27 of the pamphlet, that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means rep! 
lows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 0 

DEAR SrR; I am indebted to you for a copy of your interestin 
Campagnes aux Iitats-Unis et en France, which reached me 
since, and for which I beg you to accept my sincere thanks. 

I have also received several documents in which I find publi 
addressed to myself. I have read it with much pleasure, and am 
learn that you take so close and intelligent an interest in the pr 
tariff legislation on this side of the sea. " 

I trust that the results of our labors to reform and reduce 
system of tariff duties may lead to such larger commercial inte 
tween our respective countries as will result in great and perman 
to both of them. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
WM. L. WILS 

Monsieur LEON CHOTTEAU. 

You will notice from the reading of this letter that tho ge. 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] was afforded much 
leasure by the letter received from the representative of th 
nglish and French bankers and manufacturers, and says that he 
is glad to learn that they take so close and intelligent an inter- 
est in the prospective tariff legislation on this side of the sea 
This, perhaps, is not so remarkable as the hope which he ex- 
presses as to the result of their labors to reform and reduce th 
existing system of tariff duties, for he says, ‘‘I trust that the 
sults of our labors,” that is, I suppose he means the united labo 
of this French committee and the Democratic party in the Unit 
States. There are many other facts recited in this letter an 
pamphlet that would be of special interestito that vast industri: 
army of American citizens now idle and in need of emp\oymen' 

But my time will not admit of further quotations. ‘rom t 
facts already quoted it is clear that the interest of the 
ers, manufacturers, and producers of France and Great Brit 
have been consulted, and have received due consideration i 
preparation of this bill. It is equally clear that by tho passa 
of this measure, and the repeal of the McKinley law, for \ 
these foreigners have organized, the exportation of their p: 
ucts to this country will be greatly increased. Appreciati: 
fact we find these foreign producers here for the expres: 
of having their wishes and desires made a part of the 
land. The extent to which they have succeeded can b 
from the fact that they are heartily in sympathy with « 
netively aiding the efforts of the Democratic party to sec 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment the Ameri 
will not long submit to this foreign interference in their don 
tic affairs. If the industrial policy of the United State 
embody the wishes and desires of the manufacture 
porters of European countries and not be confined « 
to the interests and welfare of the American peop!o 
the Democratic party take the responsibility for it, } 
everywhere; and when in consequence of that po 
threat of its adoption, the industries of our count 
yzed, our laborers deprived of employment; when tle 5! 
American progress and prosperity, which for more than 4 ‘ 
ter of a century have brought comfort and good : f\ 
ican homes, have been dimmed and darkened by your ellorts ' 
spread their rays over the entire world, into the homes 0! 
foreign laborer, in the foreign factories and mines, the “ 
people will rise in their might and forever destroy the 
party responsible for the creation and adoption of suc 
American industrial policy in this country. [Prolo 
plause.] 

I submit the following as part of my remarks: 


DULUTH, MINN., /¢ 


To the Editor of the Times: 


My attention has just been called to an editorialin your issue of Dew 
27 last, on the Mesaba iron range, in which are many statements 
mand reply. 

You say that the opponents of the coming tariff revision assert *”: 
sole cattse of the present miserable destitution in the Lake Superlo! tv" 
is the threatened change of the tariff. On the other hand, the Duluti >’ 


that tae 


egion 
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. i argely wners on the Mesaba, and 
: which was organized largely by mine o 3a une 
—— the interests of the range, in . coo nee ee - 
i re t depressed conditto ; and 
stated its belief that the present c essed < ato ot ieeeneoasened Tc 
suffering entailed thereby is due in large part only =a oe 
Seetlon. 1 believe no one cognizant of the facts lays the entire blame to a 
sertain act of the future. . : ad Re ; . 
rerene state that the expectation is that the Mesaba will ship in 1894 
a total of 4,500,000 tons 


aching the range but 
= the most favorable conditions, muchover half this magnificent total, 


4 "ith ¢ 001 
even could it be nines, Walon another practical imposes, with — ve 
nore tons of unseld ore in dock ao e DOLtS, | anes & 

tavoush the Pennsylvania and Ohio valleys running at half a 
where is the need of 4,500,000 tons fromthe Mesaba, or ae nae — 
in continuation you say, The steam shovel inthe Mesa — ang ee 
against which the ———— and shominers 0f theta re Ant t — " 
fermi and Gogebic ranges must try 3 nso, the Ways 
Pah amen pa that proposes to remove the — — oe 
there are only 200 men engaged in mining ore on the —— a ee Dot - 
of them in or about a.steam-shovel mine; while on the arque: te en pase 
1.600, onthe Vermilion:1, 200, and on: the Gogebie. 1,000, The as ange ave 
not been crushed out yet, evidently. The last of the steam-shove mene 3 
closed last week, confessedly because ofinability tosellore. Buthow many 
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No one who knows the capacity of the two railways i 
realizes fully that they will not be able to handle, | 


of these steam-shovel mines are there from which such great things are | 


1 f $ vabic, Missabe Mountain or 
romisea? Just four,tho Mountain Iron, Biwabic, sabe 
Bitver, and the Iron. King. Arrayed against them are $150,000,000 worth ot 
property owned by companies on the other ranges, and at least twenty un- 


dercround mines on the Mesaba itself; for. it must be understeod that the | 


overwhelming majority of the mines on this new range are far too deep to 
2s ’ ry o . _- ~ 9 ¢ 
2 etioaee the remarkable work done at the Mesaba mine, where = 
tons were.raised in one day at.anexpenseof ‘less thanécents aton.” 0 i 
forget to mention that 65 cents.a ton is to be added:to this as the royalty pos 
atthis mine, while the ore body had to be stripped at a.cost of about 50 cents 
a yard before a tonof ore could. be gotat. I deny, further, that t his - oe 
other Mesaba mine ever lifted ore at any such:priceas 4 cents, or can Co rd 
day after day. Yourargumentis as if one should call Sunol & be —— - 
the customary speed of the equine family. ‘The.average value of the iron 
ore imported into this country is 82.50a-ton: before the duty is paid,” you 
say, after calling the Mesaba cost4 cents. But whatis the average cost of 
foreign ores? Of course the average “ value ” of importe 
below the price of American ore at thesame point, less the duty. a 

Your editorial intimates strongly that the Mesaba ore bodies cover an 
area of 120 by 30 miles, are from 4 to 30 feet below the surface, and you Say 
that 2,000,000,000 tons are known.to be in sight. No more misleading and a 
surd statements were ever printed by a paper-of the vast influence of th 
Times. You have been buncoed by an ignorantor willfulcorrespondent. A 
no point on the Mesaba is the ore over one-half mile wide, measuring at a 
right angle southerly from the line of the circumscribing green schistose 
rock, The main deposits of therange are all in three townships, extending 
18 miles from east to west. If we claim 150,000,000 tons of ore in sight on the 
range we make a remarkably generous allowance. Whenyou say ‘the ore 
in sight at one of these Mesaba mines is 26,000,000 tons”’ you areascorrect as 
one can beomamere estimate, But in continuation you state that at this 
mine “work was begun a few days ago on nine contracts for the removaiof 
the surface earth.”’ 

As a matter of fact not one man is at work at this mine. Four contracts, 
not nine, were under way here, not one of. them however by steam shovel, 
though this Biwabik mine is a steam shovel proposition, but the 350 men em- 
ployed by the contractors have all been laid off indefinitely. This Biwabik, 
which is at least one of the largest mines on the new range, spent %300,000 
stripping before it could mine a pound of ore, and, as.said above, four con- 
tracts must be. under way before any more — can be. done, while the 
total output has been 150,000 tons only, or a.stripping:cost to date of #2 per 
ton. The Mesaba ores occur in pockets sometimes 1,000 by 500 feet, sometimes 
more, often less, while the average depth of the ore-body is: about 60 feet. 
These pockets vary in. contents from 20,000,000 tons down to 200,000, and the 
number of the large mines is very limited. 

Possibly 50 percent of the ore is of.a gradesuitable for shipping, the rest 
being @ non-Hessemer, whose value is notequaltothecostof transportation, 
and will not be moved for years in all probability... The range being distant 
80 cents rail haul from the lake, and $1.05 lake haulbfrom Cleveland, is at a 
disadvantage of over $1 a ton as compared with the: Marquette range and 
must make this up, as well as excessive royalties, before it can compete 
with its neighbors. Its soft ore is looked uponto = equalize these dis- 
advantages, while cheaper rail freights and lowered royalties must make 
up the remainder. With a still further reduction of 75 cents where would 
the Mesaba comein? 

As a last statement in this colossal. concentration ot comprehensive mis- 
information and as perhaps overstepping all others in this ugglery of fig- 
ures, you state that operating miners on the Mesaba have put themselves 
under contract to pay royalties on at least 16,000,000 tons yearly, whether the 
ore be taken out.or not. ‘‘That is to say; 1 quote the Times; ‘they have 
engaged to producein that one district a quantity of ore exceeding the on- 
tire supply of ore last year, and as the royalties must be paid they will try 
to. have something to show for their money.’’ Contracts have indeed been 
made under which the minimum royaltied output of the range should be 
: een — aon on bo ae one of these. contracts but is a 
jug- eX air, withthe handle toward the ‘ 
he pays: oman operator. If he wantsto mine 

“or instance; the Cincinnati mine has been until lately under a mi 
re agreement of 150,000 tons, but has mined and peal on 30,000 Soasene 
and it has secured a reduction in wee ar to 50,000 tons; the Ohio also has a 
150,000 minimum, but has mined and paid nothing; the Biwabik, two mines 
and Oliver had an agreed royalty of. 600,000 tons in 1893, while they mined 
only 310,000 tons, and it is not at all likely that they will pay on anything 

not mined and shipped. According to your own figures of a 4,500,000-ton 
comes and a 16,000,000-ton. royalty the total royalty on the amount of ore to 
= shipped will be about $1.65 per ton, as the average royalty rate on the 
pe a oa is not far from 45 cents perton. Add this to the cost of stripping, 
™ - Se wae eight, on insurance; ete., and the protit, for 
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82.50 a ton foreign ores! get the cost, and put it then in.competition with 
se no Movane claims to have certain advantages over all the other Lake 
a I or Bessemer ores; but of what avail are advantages under such a 
owing for foreign ores, and no one but believes $2.50 a ton is a very liberal 
estimate of their cost and profit. 
pe. E ennsylvania Steel Company has recently built a very elaborate blast 
fiom tine and steel plant on tide water at Sparrows Point, avowedly to meet 
eee tv aniage point the competition of Lake Superior ores, by using the 
iat — of the Cuban mines.. The general manager of the company stated 
is:concern could bring in the Cuban ore, pay the 75 cents duty, and 
cane a Successfully, and over a wider range of American territory; 
n by building at Pittsburg and using the ores of the Lake Superior re- 


doreis just a trifie | 


gion, mined by American labor. If this is a tariff for revenue, wh) 
revenue from this source of $500,000 a year? 
To get Mesaba ore to Cleveland costs about 


as follows: Actua 
mining costs50 cents; actual ay if t 








3 ‘nts; lake freight to Cleveland, 1.05; 
$3, and n rofit at that. Cleveland \ 
Mayta at What] tion of th b Me a 
ipl 1 e t 
IMARY TON 
In the preceding pa [ have | it 
which govern the econ nic relation ) r 
application to practical afairs it will 
the subject widens the sphere of economik 
ples to society instead of limiting their 
Therefore, instead of the principles « 
economy has hitherto taught, we have t rin 
system which recognizes the tastes, habit md 
source of all economic movement, and the deve 
man as the goal of social evolution. Since this is a depai 
ditional methods of diseussing economics, and involy Me 
the whole subject from a different point of ¥ may be 
summarize the leading principles laid d n f th ’ 
lows: 
Principles of Social Progress.—Social } i r 
ual movement of society toward a gi r ini 
social relations, specialization o! fur 8,and inte 
uals and classes, and an increase of wealth, power \ 
ndividual, with the diminution of the arbitvary fun 
This movement has two characteristic phases, disti 
and social. The former relates to the means of sustaini 
ter to the mode of enjoying life. The development of the 


progress in society is indicated respectively as { 
movement toward the de-individuation and aggreg 
force—both of labor and capital—the indivi 
sponsibility, and the socialization of results in the form 
cheaper products. 

In society and politics it is indicated by 
the sovereignty of the individual and dimi 





| This produces two changes in the laborer ‘ondition 


| 





limits his economic function, the other ge! zes and extends his it 

ual and:social function. Thus in proportion as the laborer’s industrial it 
iduality diminishes and he loses the economic power to em} him 

his social and political individuality increases, and he gains the power to 


| control hisemployer; and this power he will use to the detriment of ex 





ing interests and institutions if his well-being is neg! i 
Therefore as. civilization advances, the prosperity and sa t 
community depend more and more upon the industrial and social vw 
the laboring classes. The correctness of this view i tal y j 
history, which shows that civil and political freedom have everywh 
lowed the material prosperity of the masses, and this has everywhe1 
characterized by specialization of labor, concentration of pital 
vate responsibility in industrial enterprise. 

Principles of Economic Production.—Production is treated as th 
or increase of transferable utility. Since nothing has utility which 
not serve human wants, effective desire or consumption is the cause « 
duction. Industrial progress primarily consists in cheapening weal! 
test of which is the increase of material well-being obtal ’ 
labor. Itisa universaklawin economics, that producti lency 
creased and wealth is cheapened according as natural forces are subs 
tuted. forlabor. Natural forces can only be harnessed to production by th 
use.of capital, and capital can only be economically employed under con 
tions of increasing returns. Increasing returns are only possible with a 
relatively larger market, and this depends entirely upon the inerea 
consumption per capita in the community. Large consumption, ‘ 
means high-priced labor, is one of the prime causes of cheap wealth. 

Value is here treated notas the ratio in which things exchany; 


£010 [Or a 






another, but as the ratio in which wealth exchanges for servi Ecor 
prices are high or low, things are dear or cheap, solely in proporti 


smaller or larger amount of them will exchange for a day’s labor. 






A commodity at 50 cents in China, a dollar in Ru , or $1.50 in En 
may be-very much dearer than at fin America. To repeat this in ar 
form, the economic status of wealthis determined al 





olutely by th tio 
in which it will exchange for service as an economic equivalent. T! 

upon which economic equivalents are determined i 
Therefore economic value or prices are not determ 
demand and supply; but by the costiof production. Ur 
inopen market, the price ofany given commodity tends toward uni! 









not quantit u 





on the basis of the cost. of producing the dearest portion of the 
that market. Cost of production is determined not by thequantity 
expended, but by the aggregate cost of labor directly or indirectly devoted 
to 1ts production, and since large consumption induces the economic u 
machinery, which saves laborand diminishes the cost of } J ! gh 
wages promote low prices. 

Principles of Economic Distrib The distribu 1 of Ith is not a 


“Cee 





distinet economic function, but an inseparable part of the } ; 
tion. Economic distribution takes place in the form and order of wa 
(and salaries), rent, interest, and profit. Consequently the social theories 
based upon the assumption that wages are determined by what rem 
the product after rent, interest, and profit are deducted, as held by socia 
and practically supported by Jevons and Walker, are erroneous. 

Wages differ from rent, interest, and profit in that they are econom 
cost, while rent, interest, and p tare surplus. Wages, being the pri 
labor, are determined by the same law as the price of commodities, n Y, 
the cost of furnishing the dearest portion of the necessary supply, ani are 
necessarily added to the price of commodities; while rent, interest, and 
profit, being surpius, are not items in thecost of production by which the 
price is determined, hence do not enter into the consumer’s prico of com- 
modities, so: that prices are not higher or wages lower by virtue of rent, in- 
terest, and profit. The chief problem, therefore, to consider in connection 
with the distribution of weaith is wages. To increase wages is to increase 
the income of all who participate in productive enterprises, and this in turn 
extends the market for products, diversifies industry, and makes the variou 
forms of surplus possible 

In other words, the prosperity of all the other classes of the commu: 
finally depends upon that of the wage-receiving class. Consequently, the 
economic ——— of society is not one of reducing rents, regulating |nu 
est, or abolishing profit, but it isa problem of increasing wages, which fina!! 
depend upon the wants, habits, and character of the laboring classes. : 

rine; of Practical Statesmanship.—In applying the principles of eco- 

nomics to the practical affairs of society it should be observed first of all 
that the functions of government areessentially ofa protective, educational, 
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and judiciary character. Therefore, while practical statesmanship has to 
deal with an infinite variety of circumstances, the machinery of government 
should be employed only upon the principle of protecting or enlarging the 
industrial, social, or political opportunities of the individual. ‘This should 
be the test of every c a in public policy of whatever character. 

Applied to international relations, this principle involves whatever is nec- 
@ssary to secure to the people of a nation the opportunities for developing 
their highest industrial and social possibilities. This net, take the form of 
protecting the people against forceful molestation by military invasion or 
an encroachment upon their political or territorial rights, or it may take 
the form of protecting them against an industrial invasion, in which the 
development of their home industries is menaced through the underselling 
of their products by those of lower-paid labor in less civilized countries. 

Applied to domestic relations, the principle implies whatever is necessary 
to — the individual in all the rights and privileges he now enjoys, and 
to increase in every possible way the opportunities for developing his char- 
acter and capacity for assuming a still greater degree of individual respon- 
sibility and freedom in every sphere of life. In the first place, the policy of 
rea should always be to encourage individual enterprise by secur- 

ng the greatest possible freedom to capital consistent with business integ- 
rity and social safety. In other words, it should be the guardian of the in- 
terests of the community without assuming businessresponsibility. Inthe 
next place, it should not only protect the laborer’s industrial and social 
rights, but it should employ all possible means for improving his industrial 
and social condition. 

This is of fundamental importance: (1) because the laboring classes con- 
stitute the great mass of the community, and therefore most truly repre- 
sent society; (2) because under democratic institutions publicintegrity, po- 
litical and social freedom depend upon the intelligence and character of the 
masses; (3) because under factory methods of production material prosper- 
ity and social welfare finally depend upon the consumption of wealth by the 
laboring classes. 

Thus it appears that whether we consider the social question from the 
standpoint of the general progress of society, as indicated by the advance of 
personal, political, and re oes freedom, or from the standpoint of indus- 
trial progress, as indicated by the development of labor-saving and wealth- 
cheapening methods of production and the more equitable distribution of 
the products of industry, as indicated by the increase of wages, or from the 
standpoint of practical statesmanship, as indicated by legislation, we find 
it all ultimately resolves itself into the problem of developing the character, 
individuality, and social life of the masses. 

When this fact shall become the accepted basis of public policy, the true 
economic relation of the laborer to the welfare of society will have been 
recognized for the first time, and one great step will have been taken toward 
the solution of the social problem. 

Herewith is reached the end of our journey along the paths of industrial 
human development. Dimly lighted as it has been by the researchers and 
thinkers of the past, our way has been found only by closely following the 
light of tacts. No theories have been allowed to stand against fact. No 
reasonings have been sustained in spite of fact. No propositions have been 
given credence contrary tofact. If novel and paradoxical conclusions have 
been reached, it has been in humble obedience to facts. If we have found 
the solution of many problems hitherto dark and tangled, it is fact that has 
unraveled the complexities of the subject. If many questions heretofore 
explained in tortuous methods dificultto have been given the guise of sim- 
plicity, it is because facts have been able to furnish a simple explanation. 

That this book issues in a system of social development at once pleasant, 

rotitable, and promising the greatest good, is agreeable to me, and should 

sto thereader. It may at first repel orthodoxexperts in politicaleconomy 
who have thought so long on the old dismal lines that nothing agreeable 
seoms to them possible from the work ofeconomiclaw. Steeped in the 
dreary refiections of Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, and the rest, a may indeed 
reject with scorn anything that opens a more cheerful view. But the world 
actually goes from good to better perpetually, despite their awful predic- 
tions. Men are richer, brighter, more virtuous and happy, wiser, stronger, 
and healthier than they ever were, and we have simply pointed out the prin- 
ciples that have brought them to this finish. The human race is on the 
road to better estates. Long ago it set out on its unknown and perilous 
journey. At the time when the first men learned to trust their brains in- 
stead of their muscles the march was begun, and still it goes on. Every day 
sees some new attainment of the human mind, some new conquest over its 
environment, and every day sees more and more men included in the gen- 
eral enrichment and enlightenment. 

The world becomes more peaceful, more industrial. The rewards of in- 
dustry become greater; the general comfort is increased; the Eevee of pro- 
duction prevail; education becomes more general and varied; nature is 
subdued and harnessed; political freedom waxes, civil broils decline, occu- 
pations are diversified, cities multiply, vast organizations are formed to 
contribute to human welfare, and machineries proffer their million fingers 
swifter than arrows, surer than muscles, more tireless than thought, to the 
workshops of mankind. There are formed the countless objects of human 
desire, most potent of all earthly forces. Steam drives the machinery, but 
human desire drivesthe steam. Out of man the movement springs, for him 
it labors, him it improves, and there is no limit to it. It has the nature of 
the infi . The more it gets, the more itwants; the more it does, the more 
= aspires to do; the higher its advancement, the higher mounts its ambi- 
tion. 

Still no advantage is gained by magical methods such as those suggested 
by our modern dreamers of dreams, but all is accomplished by the well- 
eres and powerful methods already at work among us—our present bene- 

actors. 

No sequestration of the rents of land, such as Mr. ae a A George is pleased 

o advocate, has any share in the advance. How could it have, when one 
sees that the more land there is to the person the worse off all persons are? 
The steppes and the untilled prairies are the habitation of the idle nomad 
and the painted savage. Miles of land per man, but no wealth. Men are 
richest where each has least land, as in the teeming cities. ‘“Toevery man 
his own farm” is a motto of barbarism. Antipoverty societies would find 

lenty of land their death warrant. It is to escape the bovine monotony of 

arm life that men throng to cities and towns, where oe is general 
and theresources of the individual enlarge; where the interc e of human 
sympathies and criticism stimulates thought and develops civility; where, 
as in a beehive, sociability supplants thedull hutof the lonely agriculturist, 
with whom new thoughts are as rare as roses in January. 

Nor is progress to be s ed after any such fashion as Mr. Bellamy has 
pictured, nor by the methods advocated by socialists. Work and system, 
organization and struggle for better materials, more productive energies, 
wiser laws, clearer principles, nature better understood and made more 
obedient, will always be the real agencies of amelioration. And by the use 
of these means more intelligently applied and more completely developed, 
the human race may legitimately and soberly expect to reach the goal of 
its most sanguine expectations. To reach it quickly the main thing is to 
widen human desires, The true ideal is that everyboay should want every- 
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thing enough to be willing to work for it and to get it, since this is the soure 
and fountain of progress. No wants means no advance. we 

The first economic duty of society and government is constantly t 
late desire. If the English in India could make the Hindoo laborer want 
more things, they could soon civilize him up totheir own standard If th 
Russian peasants were not content with so little, the development of Russia 
might run on at equal speed with that of the United States. If our Indians 
could only be made to want houses and steam machinery and good clothes 
enough to work for them, the Indian problem would solve itself in a singja 
decade. If the Southern negro could be made discontented with his sj, renter 
hut, his scanty clothing and food, the race problem would dissolve: ay tt 
our own poorer classes could only be made to crave better homes, better 
amusements, better food, with better surroundings, the problem of poyert y 
would soon disappear, since they would universally begin to get them 

To desire things is the first step in soclal progress, and this desire y 
sooner sets in with force than it begins to establish a new form of society 
More wants means more factories, more machinery, cheaper products, on; |. 
borers more steadily employed, capitalists more comprehensive and adyen.- 
turous. Enterprises on an ever-enlarging scale are called for to produce the 
desired result—enterprises unsurpassing in their extent all the trus:< yo; 
devised, controlled by individual management, under abler captains in 
dustry than have yet appeared, and delivering cheaper products to be use 
by larger proportions of the people. 

The laborer must become more specialized as a laborer, though more gen 
eralized asa man. His welfare must be seen to be the welfare of the com 
munity, because he is really seven-tenths of the community, and his interes: 
must be more and more considered by all classes as carrying wit) ; a 
welfare of the rest. When employers understand their true interes: ; 
stupid and stolid resistance which they have long made to his progress \ 
give way to a genial and hearty codperation in all that makes for his ac 
tage. hey will realize that in his advancement lies their own prospe) 

hen the future will be much brighter and happier, and larger num 
men will succeed to a secure and pleasurable career. Since fifty years 
votion to industrial pursuits have wrought the wonders we know, ani! Jeq 
mankind from the days of plague, pestilence, and famine, from genera) 
illiteracy, isolation, and superstition into the on eet A and progress of t 
day, what will it be when a thousand years of intelligent progress | 
wrought out the possibilities of human development? hen nature w 
derstood and well harnessed to the a. of millions of human wants sha)| 
furnish the riches of her storehouse, abundance for all will be more easily 
obtained than is the little which the great mass of mankind now receives 
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The Wilson Bill. 


SPEEOH 
HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam opposed to the pending measure, because 
I believe with the great majority of my constituents that the 
prosperity of the people will be affected injuriously, not benc‘i- 
cially, by itsenactment. Thecommon weal, that is, ‘‘ the great- 
est good to the greatest number ” should be the guiding stur of 
all legislative action. Even granted that the advocates o! thi 
Wilson bill have, like its opponents, honestly this end in view, 
it is yet as plain as daylight that such legislative action should 
not only be justifiable in the light of human knowledge and ex- 
perience, but that it should also be taken at the opportune time 
Such are, in my humble judgment, the requirements of | 
statesmanship. 

1 contend, Mr. Chairman, that this bill fulfills neither of these 
two conditions. It is wrong in principle and is inopportune, 
even if it were right. In arriving at thisconclusion I have been 
influenced neither ny partisan motives nor by party necessities. 
Why should we? The tariff presents plain business proposi- 
tions. No Democrat should try to defend this makeshift merely 
because he is a Democrat, and no Republican should condemn it 
merely because he is a Republican. Ido join my party’ op 

ition to this measure, not merely because [ am a Republican, 
ut because, in of honest judgment, the Republican party 18 
os in opposing it. And by the way, if the same test were 4p- 
plied to our Democratic brethren, if they were to judge this bill 
either from the standpoint of their party platform or from that 
of reason and patriotism, how many friends would this sickly 
child of Southern theorists have left in the country and on ‘41s 
floor ready to inject the breath of life into it? 

In the absence of the Democratic party whip and the Repub 
lican opposition, which, too, has a tendency to solidify the m& 
re on this floor, I venture to say this bill would cause 4 “1 

ntegration of the Democracy such as has not been witnessed for 


many aday. But such disintegration, allow me to add, while it 
might be fatal to the continuance of Democratic rule, would o¢ 
honorable to the members of that party, because it would show 4 








i 


plain manifestation of ——— ase adue appreciation of 
i trial necessitiesfof the people. 

ee eee stated on the other side of thisChamber, I believe, 
that there was not a Democrat in the House entirely satisfied 
with this bill. Tho one, like my distinguished friend from Ohio 
Mr. JOHNSON], wants free trade altogether—and he is at least 
Same his party a lesson of courage and manliness —enother 
wants more protection for the industries of his. particular - 
trict. Now, while I do not deny that all legislation is the result 
of compromises, yet behold the spectacle of a party being called 
upon by its leaders to pass a measure which satisfies neither the 
whole party nor a majority, nor even a single individual mem- 
gy for argument’s sake, each member who has objections 
to raise against certain provisions of the bill and who insists on 
the majority recognizing these objections by making correspond- 
ing changes, suppose each of these members were just enough 
to help all other objectors in correcting the measure to suit the 
wishes of their constituents, what would be the consequence? 
Would this not result in the framing of a bill very much like the 

resent law? Why, in this event I suspect Wilson’s child and 
Me Kinley’s child would bear such a dangerous resemblance that 
they could hardly be distinguished from each other! [Laugh- 


r. 

Our theorists, of course, do not allow such anoutcome. Oh, no! 
Legislation must not be adjusted to actual conditions, the indi- 
vidual member and his interests must be suppressed and over- 
awed by all the otherscombining against him to save a so-called 
principle,” a doctrine, a theory! Yet the doctrine underlying 
the Wilson bill nobody is able just how to define. It is not free 
trade, because protective duties are not done away with; it is 
not a tariff for revenue, because the bill abolishes just that rev- 
enue which now is so much needed to make both ends meet in 
the national household; and it is not protection, because our 
home market is unconditionally surrendered to the competition 
of the foreign manufacturer and producer, and the importance 
of our American industries is mercilessly subordinated to the 
interests of Europe. 

Even the old time-honored proverb, ‘Charity begins at home,” 
is subverted, because we are in all earnestness warned by the 
main spokesman of the Ways and Means Committee, my distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], to do nothing 
which might weaken the purchasing power of Europe, while the 
same speaker is simultaneously displaying an utter indifference 
as to the injury to be wrought at home. Just like the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia, whose speech the great 
and witty editor of the ‘‘St. Louis Globe-Democrat” defines as 
‘an attempt to persuade the American people that they would 
be more prosperous if they did less business and worked for 
smaller wages.” 

There is, then, no fixed purpose underlying the pending meas- 
ure, save perhaps that proclaimed by the Roman orator in the 
oft-repeated refrain of his historical speech: ‘* Ceterum censeo, 
Cartheginem esse delendam!” Carthage must be destroyed, the 
tariff must be smashed! If protection is right, the Wilson bill 
is wrong, because it does not protect; and if free trade is right, 
the bill is also wrong, so say at least our Democratic free traders, 
and they ought to know it. 

There is, at the outset of my argument, one cardinal point to 
which I desire to call the attention of this House and of the peo- 
ple. It illustrates more clearly than any other feature the grave 
dangers of a reversion of our economic policy as contemplated 
in this bill. Under it, it isestimated by advocates and opponents 
alike, the importations of goods from foreign countries will be 
increased by about $250,000,000 annually. And, indeed, if the 
expected revenues are not overestimated the increased impor- 
tations must reach at least this figure. This means in plain 
English that this $250,000,000 of imports, being dutiable goods 
would nearly all consist of articles which we could manufacture 
and up to this time have manufactured in our owncountry. Will 
you not thereby cripple those industries and, to the extent of 
that vast sum, decrease the opportunities for the employment 
of our own labor? 

You say the men engaged in these manufacturing operations 
can go into other employments, but I ask, with the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine{Mr. DINGLEY], what other employments 
will they go into next year, for instance? Why, the farm is left 
to them, we are told. But “ what,” asked the same gentleman 
the other day, “will become of the farmer if all the men who 
are thrown out of work by these increased imports sball leave 
their manufacturing pursuitsand go onfarms”? The result will 
be such an increase in the productions of the farmers as to de- 
crease prices and bring every farmer in the country into bank- 
ruptey. It would not only increase the farmers’ products abnor- 
mally, but you would decrease the demand for those products 
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by making all those men producers themselves, instead of pur- 
chasers and customers of the farmers. 
_ What has been the effect, industrially, wherever manufactur- 
ing industries have been established by the side of the farmer? 
Wherever there has been taken from the farmers the burden 
that is bearing down upon them in the cost of transportation of 
their products, by giving hima market at his own doors, most 
of the saving has gone to thefarmer himself. Where the manu- 
facturer has been set down by the side of the farmer, and a home 
market established, the farmer has done best. But the policy 
which looks to the importation of these goods, instead of their 
manufacture here, and compels the people of this country to go 
into agricultural pursuitsand the cruder industries, would result 
in carrying the country back to where it was a hundred years 
ago. 

[ cite these remarks of the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine, because the conditions of the district which I have the 
honor to represent bear out every word. The district is com- 
posed of part of the city of St. Louis and two large and prosper- 
ous counties, whose thrifty farmers find a profitable home market 
because of the proximity of St. Louis and her industrial estab- 
lishments. The people employed in our manufacturing indus- 
tries form a large part of their customers, and as long as thoy 
have employment at gcod wages the farmer’s products will com- 
mand good prices, while lack of work and low wages will affect 
the pockets of our agriculturists correspondingly. Therefore, 
toclosea factory or to cripple an industry, by injurious legislation 
or otherwise, will hurt the farmer as much and as directly as it 
does the people who found employment in these establishments. 

Let me mention a few concrete cases, which will demonstrate 
more directly the injurious effects of the Wilson bill and of this 
new policy of giving employment to foreign labor rather than 
our own. In the tier of counties south gf St. Louis there were 
established twoimportant industries upon territory which barely 
a generation ago was barren land, unfit for agricultural or, ap- 
parently, for any other purposes. Stimulated by the tariff, en- 
acted after the Republican party, with the inspiration of liberty 
and emancipation in its heart, had taken hold of the reins of 
Government; stimulated, I say, by that tariff legislation which 
had placed a protection duty on lead and glass, some business 
men opened lead mines and established plate-glass manufactures 
on that territory. 

The raw material was there for both, ascheap and asabundant 
as anywhere else ia the world; why, then, should these natural 
resources not be utilized? Why should we not get our own lead 
out of the bowels of the earth and manufacture our own plate- 
glass instead of buying it from foreign nations, thus employ- 
ing our own labor and retaining the money, which would other- 
wise go abroad, in the country? All that was necessary to do 
this was a little protection, just enough to equalize the differ- 
ence between the wages of American and foreign labor. And this 
protection the Republican tariff afforded. As a result we to- 
day see these barren lands converted into beehives of industrial 
activity, we see substantial buildings with furnaces and ma- 
chinery, around which are dotted in countless numbers the little 
homes inhabited, and in many cases owned, by the five thousand 
workingmen employed in those two places. 

Nearly $12,000,000 are invested here, not a dollar of which 
would havecomeinto my State but for the establishment of these 
industries, simply because what was paid to these mine owners 
and glass manufacturers would have been paid either to similar 
industries in other States or, what is more likely, the ue pee 
tion of it would have been sent outof thecountry. In the whole 
State of Missouri there are about 10,000 a employed in lead 
mining, and we produce one-fifth of all the lead mined in the 
United States. 

Since the McKinley bill went into effect the production of 
lead has about doubled. The value increased from $47,680,900, 
in the period of 1880~-’90, to $154,112,000 in 1890-’92, and the aver- 
age market price has declined 1 cent a pound. At the same 
time importations have greatly decreased, and, according to 
eminent free-trade authority, $100,000,000 has been retained in 
the United States as the result of the clause in the present law 

utting a duty on lead ores. The 10,000 laboring menemployed 
in this Missouri industry and the 40,000 people depending on 
them afford a splendid home market for the farmers of the 
neighborhood, and subsistence to the grocers, bakers, butchers, 
and dealers who supply their demands. 

These industries, Mr. Chairman, the Wilson bill will cripple 
to the point of stoppage, and in the name of my State I stand 
here to protest against this iniquity. I do so in the name of 
260,000 voters of Missouri who bellows in protection to American 
labor, and I guarantee that if this bill is passed there will be 
thousands more who believe as I do. All they are waiting for is 
their next chance to go to the pulls. It isimportant to add here 
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that the price of lead, as well as plate glass, has gone down in- 
stead of up, since wise statesmanship has developed these indus- 
tries by laying a duty equivalent to the difference of wages here 
and abroad. {Applause on the Republican side.] 

The same as with the felt used for polishing the glass, which 
was imported at a cost of $1.2% *-. $1.50 per pound, while the 
protective duty placed onit sire: ha. so developed this industry 
that American felt of just as gvod cuality as that made in Eng- 
land is now being bought at about 70 cents a pound, a reduction 
of nearly one-half theprice. Lead is practically placed upon the 
free list, because the pending bill admits Mexican ore contain- 
ing more silver than lead free of duty. 

This brings our Missouri lead miners in direct competition 
with the Mexican miners, whose wages are about one-half of our 
scale. That this will inevitably result in a reduction of wages 
to the Mexican level, it requires no Diogenes’ lantern to discern. 
‘‘ Where,” says my eloquent friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], 
‘* did the idea come from that the American workingman ought 
to take his place on the level of the civilizationof the Old World?” 
My countrymen, it came from the plantations of the slave power, 
where labor received no wages, and where the leaders of politics 

nly maintained that proposition in express words. Gen. 

eDuffie, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in 1532, 
without quibble or equiveeation, admitted on this floor that 
the wages of American labor under freo trade would fall to the 
level of the wages paid in other countries, and boldly declared 
that it ought te be so. That idea lies historically at the bottom 
of the free-trade agitation in the United States, and I denounce it 
here in the nameof every American family that buys the comforts 
of life with the wages of daily labor.”’ If my friend quotes cor- 
reetly, of which [ have no doubt, every Northern Democrat 
ought to pray to God to save him from this kind of Democracy. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. Chairman, we can manufacture just as cheaply in this coun- 
try as they ean anywhere else int he world. There is only one 
proviso, namely, that our laboring men will work just as cheaply 
as anywhere else. This is the whole controversy in a nutshell. 
Judging from the petitions which are pouring in upon us from 
factories and workshops and mines in ail nooks and corners of 
the qeeins, and which, consider.:og their treatment of them, 
are thorns in the flesh of our friends on the other side, American 
labor is not willing to be degraded to the European level, eco- 
nomically speaking, and we say, it-shall not, if we can help it. 
[Applause on the Republican side. } 

It sounds very niece, when our free traders tell the working 
man: ‘‘When you can buy everything cheaper, you will be just 
as well off in the end.” But in answer to this, in the same peti- 
tions which are so depreeated and ignored by the theorists, he 
justly replies: ‘‘I’d rather not; I prefer my good wages, and will 
take my chances as to what I haveto buy.” He prefers to make 
fifty-two times a year $5 more a week than to save a dollar or 
two on a coat once a year; and as our distinguished friend from 
Ohio [Gen, GROSVENOR] showed us the other day, he will do 
well to take his chances, because he will buy the necessaries of 
life, even clothing, just as cheap here as anywhere else, and 
just as cheap as under a free-trade policy. 

It stands to reason. If your argumentis correct that with 
wool on the free list the American woolgrower will get better 
prices for his product, how in the world will it be possible for us 
te buy wool cheaper than now? This, by the way, is only one of 
the boomerangs in the arsenal of free trade, but it sutfices to 
prove that inthe lexicon of the Democracy there is no such word 
as consistency. [Laughter.] 

I can not deny myself the satisfaction of uncovering another 
specimen of that rare jewel, called consistency, as exhibited by 
our opponents. The eloquent adjutant-general of this tariff- 
smashing crusade, the distinguished gentleman from New York 

Mr. COCKRAN], in expounding that gospel which every New 
ork importer would swear to, says he wants two jobs to com- 
pete for one workman, instead of two workmencompeting for 
one job. very patriotic American citizen is with him on that 
age but if he is really inearnest about it, his place is in 
Republican party, That he can not be in earnest about it 
is shown by his statement uttered almost in the same breath, 
that he expects such an enormous increase in imports as to ren- 
der further measures to raise revenue, such as an income tax, 
ee: {Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side. 

What does he mean by that? He means that we will buy, as I 
have cited at the outset, about $250,000,000 worth of goods more 
in foreign markets than we have ht before; that, in other 
words, American labor will be deprived of the opportunity which 
it now enjoys to manufacture these goods here. Now, let us for 

t’s sake assume that wages represent about 50 per cent 
of this amount, there remains a sum total of $125,000,000 which 
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are sent abroad for the employment of European labor 4.1 
which our own workingmen will lose. a on 
With this amount, Mr. Chairman, and I cal! the attenti 
the House to this fact—we can employ nearly 200.000 wack 
at $700 each for a whole year, and if you rob us of this ae 
just that number will beidle. Where will the gentleman +...” 
ew York then find two jobs for one man? All he seeupes 
him, in reality, is that right which strikes terroy ¢o +),. },. 
of the bravest, the righttostarve. Oh, saysour cham yj, 
cause of freedom from work, these men can find ei 
manufacturing the export articles which Europe wi)! 
us in exchange for the goods we import. 
Now, this is exactly where I want to see my friend. 
him to come down from the clouds of theory and orat 
solid ground of fact and practical common sense. |) 
pect for a moment that any European nation will b 
of us it does not need? They buy our breadstuffs and 
cotton, and these staples they are compelled to b 
take anything in exchange or not, whether we : 
tection or free trade, for the simple reason t! 
produce them in sufficient quantities themsel 
bounding millions. 
There is no sentiment in trade, it is only doll 
and the fact that we buy more from Europe will 
our exports of wheat, for instance, by one bushel, w 
sees a gain in dollars and cents in it. And their ¢ 
necessarily be our loss. We would have to underbid Inij 
Russia, whatever this may meantoour farmers. The asser 
therefore, that these increased importations will mean a, 
sponding increase of our exports is based upon a delusio: 
now sell Europe every pound of cotton and every bushe! 
that Europe can take from us. 
Increased imports will consequently have no other efle 
to drive our people from the factories and workshops in 
streets, to destroy our home market, and to drain this co 
of itsgold—the gold to pay for the surplusof purchasesover sales 
Yes,oneother effect—‘‘an ill wind that blows nobody good 
they will fill the pockets of the New York importers who ownu 
manufacturing plants, employ no American labor, and 
business consists merely in trying torelieve the Americ 
facturer and laboring man of the exertions attencant u; 
employment and honest work. [Applause on tho Re} 


LOVIN 


This export question, by the way, reminds me of another {i 
object-lesson contained in the Wilson bill, illustrative also of t! 
“consistency” of our friends on the other side. I! it is 
honest purpose toexpand our commerce and to capture the mark 
ets of the world, why, I ask, dothey deliberately destroy ow 
port trade in beer and malt liquors? Under the wise provis 
of the present law the duty paid by our brewers on import 
tles and corks was returned when the same bottles were ex; 
filled with American beer. This just provision enabled ow 
ers to compete in Mexican, Central and South Americ 
ets with the Germany product, and, as a result, the: 
der the last Republican Administration an export ' 
promised fair to swell to considerable proportions. 

All went well until the present Democratic Secretar) 
Treasury took hold, who decided that bottles and cork 
materials, but merely covering, so that the drawback sec! 
the present law was not applicable. It was expected, of « 
that the Ways and Means Committee would perfect 1 
suit the case, but instead of doing this they saw {it | 
deprive our brewers of this advantage, thus practic 
beer from the list of our export articles. Repres: 
the largest beer-producing district in the. count 
against this Democratic method of building up an 
port trade. 

While abroad this spring I made it a point to le 
two about the condition of labor, and as a result 0! 
tions let me say right here that no man gifted wit) | 
reason and unbiased in judgment will make thi 
concluding in his own mind to henceforth vote ‘ 
ticket whenever he hasachance. Some yearsag0. 
afriend of mine was converted the same way. |! 
and returned a Paul; he went away an outspoken 
and came back a convinced protectionist. He hi 
did, the pleadings of the people in favor of a mit! 
protectivesystem sothat they might, asformerly, 
slice of the American market. 

He wisely concluded that what under a change ©! 
would be their gain must be our loss,and that any ) 
fiting them must be, from the very nature of commerce, 
— > our eee I could fill the ons NAL Ri 
with clippings from European newspapers to show how they" 
suffering from overproduction; how they are longing !oro'r 
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ket, and how the McKinley bill is detested abroad—expressions 
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of sentiment which might almost tempt the American people to | 


exclaim, in the language of a prominent Democratic politician, 
«We love it for the enemies it has made!” W e mean — ° 
toward none, but itis human nature, and with indiv iduals = 
well as nations, a dictate of the law of self-preservation to _ 
protect oneself—in the language of the street, to ‘‘look ou 
for number one.” e : boa 

", eeniiiion of European labor is pitiable in the extreme. 
While wages are not one-half of ours, the necessaries of life are 


almostif not just as high, with the sole exception of rent, which | 


is lower in smaller cities. The question may be asked how, un- 


der such circumstances, it is possible 
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Your conscience tells you this to be true, and yet you! 
scruples? On account of the election results of 1892? Well, 
me tell you: I lapsed since the Presid: 


Nearly two years h 


ive e 


tial campaign, and conditions have changed since. Prosperi 
has turned into adversity, and experience, the bitterness of which 
in some cases our philosophy does not dream of, has changed tl 

| minds of the people. Besides, do not deceive yourselves as t 


| vote himself outof a job. Heknowsit nowf 


for a workingman and his | 


family to live at all, and indeed I have asked the same question. | 


The explanation, Mr. Chairman, is that the working people of 
Europe are actually depriving themselves of nutritious, | ¢ oman } 
expensive, feod—of meat, for instance, which a workingman ol 
Middle Germany sees but twice a week upon his table, and then 
each member of the family gets but a mouthful. In order to 
buy a suit of clothes they will have to lay aside money for halfa 


year. 


that verdict. No workinem thought that by voting 
Democratic ticket he would vote to red hi 


> ric 





rom your own mout!l 

At least two Northern States (I \ Fiscon 

electoral votes you secured, did not vote for free trade « 

like the pending measure, but you captured them on: 

local questions, the schooi issu 
[I venture to assert thata vast 


S 

_ 
L 

aA 


| ple are in favor of protection to-day, in 1892 
the issue had been squarely made as between thé the Dem 
crais are now offering and the McKinley law, and if the person 
ties of the Presidential candidates had been taken out of the fight 
the result would have borne me out in my assertion. Add to 
these considerations the voi the thousands who voted fo 
your ticke t, but have since asked and be roed yo to ple ise aqult 


Poorly fed, poorly housed, and poorly dressed, they are work- | 


ing one and two hours longer each day than we do here. [I did 
not get my facts and figures from Government reports either, 
but I stopped laboring men on the street, while going and com- 
ing from their factories, to obtain reliable information. in a 
certain small town in Germany I found the wages of brass-workers 
to be from 12 to 18 marks a week, which means $3 to $4.50. The 
latter rate is the munificent pay of the foreman. In a little 
newspaper there I saw an advertisement: 


Wanted a carpenter at 29 pennies an hour 


Which is 74 cents. I think our American carpenters get 40 
and 45 cents an hour, and the eight-hour day is the hope of 
American labor. Poa Se : 

And to that foreign level the gentleman from Illinois (Gen. 
BLACK], who spoke in the name of the majority party, wants to 
degrade American labor. This degradation is his motive for 
voting for the Wilson bill. Such a reduction of wages is neces- 
sary, he thinks, tostop immigration. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, 
that immigration was not stopped before the gentleman’s ances- 
tors came hither. because in that case we Republicans would 
have been deprived of a campaign argument which should 
bring to the cause of protection a million of votes. [Laug- 

ter. | 

He does not know that immigration-was a great blessing to 
this country, that the grand strides of industrial development 
we have made in the lastthirty years, and whichexcite the admi- 


monkeying with the tariff,and you will have am 
tocallahalt. Butif this should not satisfy your con 
remind you of the election of last November, by which tl 
ple revoked the mandato given you a year before in thunderi 
tones. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

One word more, Mr. Chairman. The saddest spectacle in 
country like ours is a man willing and anxious to work an 
unable to find an opportunity, a man whose only capital is | 
ability to perform labor unable to draw the necessary dividends 
for his subsistence and consequently forced to become an object 
of charity. Itis a spot upon the shining escutcheon of the Re- 
public. The next saddest thing is a policy which will, as has 
been mathematically proven during this discussion, promote 

ich idleness or tend to reduce the earnings of those still e 
ployed. 

Even if this were not proven beyond all question, the m 
doubt should cause patriotic citizens to pause and think befor 
acting. They will remember that the wages of the masses an 
the earnings of the farmers are the foundation of al! valu 


nie at) ‘ 


+ 


Ty). 
Li 


| that to strike at either or both, as you propose to do by reduc 


ration and envy of the whole civilized world, were in a great | 


measure due to the impetus received by immigration. 


He does | 


not even know that he owes his seat in this House to the fact | 


that a large number of Germans in Illinois were misled to vote 
for him because of dissensions in the Republican party on ac- 
count of the school question. Thousands of them fought side by 
side with him for the preservation of the Union, and many of 
them draw no pension either. In the fifties the Knownothing 
party attempted to stop immigration for the same reason the 
gentleman from Illinoisassigns to-day. There was lack of work 
and distress upon every hand on account of the disastrous free- 
trade policy of the Democratic party. 

You know what has happened since. You know the fate of 
the Knownothing party, and you know that in spite of, no, by 
means of, continued immigration the last thirty years are the 
brightest, the grandest, the most prosperous and progressive 
period in the annals of our history. This was brought about by 
a change from free trade to protection, from Democratic to Re- 
publican rule, and I predict that old prosperity will return to 
our people, that the sunshine of contentment will again enter 
the homes of the millions, that hope will again swell the bosom 
of American labor as soon as the verdict of the fall clections is 
rendered and the voters have brushed aside the shadow of the 
tariff tinker. 

Why, good times could be brought back right now, if only the 
majority, instead of pushing this objectionable bill at this inop- 
portune time, would come into this House witha joint resolution 
declaring that in view of the distress prevailing among our peo- 

le existing law shall be maintained in full force and effect dur- 
ing the present Administration. The effect would be electrify- 
ing. Soup houses, these inseparable adjuncts of all free-trade 


agitation, would disappear. It would, as our eloquent leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan, has said— 


Relight the flres of our furnaces, unchain the wheels of ou 

lig £ I s, g pels r industries, start 

stenvianan and loom, while whistles and factory bells would call the 
rving millions back from enforced idieness to poe employment, 


and the American Republic would leap with a b ac 
in the ven or iasaemitnetiae, ne © BOROA toMsacoustomed place 


ing the wages of the laboring men and robbing the farmer o 
the last vestige of protection, means to reduce the value 
every lot, of every house, of every share of stock accordingly 
they know that if you lower one side of our social structure, 
the other side is sure to follow. And in the face of the mil- 
lions of unemployed, of a depleted Treasury, of an impending 
deficit, largeenough in one year to strike terror to the heart of 
every financier, in the face of the misery and distress prevailing; 
on every hand, every well-meaning and patriotic citizen, irr 
spective of party, will share our opinion that this policy) 
revolutionizing our economic laws should be abandoned 
one 

After all the arguments to the contrarv have 
disproved, it seems like child’s play when gentlemenon the other 


he nn met al 


side, as a last resort, reiterate the assertion that protection is 
| unconstitutional. It is thestrawof the drowning m 1G Voir 
of those who learnnothing and forget nothin; Lt ne 
of the philosopher who was breaking his head over the pr 


—_—_—_——_—_ —-—- - -- - 


whether he really existed. A European diplomat once said t! 
if Turkey did not exist, it would have to be invented. 
protection. If protection were not already in t 
we would have to argue it into it, because it has proved such a 
boon and blessing to the American people. Since the adoption 
of the Constitution conditions have marvellously changed. Irom 
an agricultural colony we have become one of the greatest in- 
dustrial nations of the world. And this wonderful progress, 
this unparalleled development, which bewilders the statesmen 
of Europe, baffles the imagination of the people of the Old 
World, and fills the American heart with satisfaction and pride, 
bas been arrested, as now, only at periods when Wilson bills 
were: in effect or in course of preparation. History bears wit- 
ness. 

It was my intention, Mr. Chairman, to also refer to the finan- 
cial results of this bill, to the injurious effects it will have upon 
the tin-plate industry, in which the city of St. Louis, and espe- 
cially our genial friend, a former member of this House (Mr. F. 
G. Niedringhaus), is largely interested, and, moreover, to the 
fact that for the voluntary reductions made in this measure we 
could have secured the most valuable concessions from Canada 
and other foreign countries, but having taken up so much of the 
committee’s time, I will now close, thanking the Chairman and 
gentlemen present for their attention. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 


So wilt 


» Constitution, 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOSIAH D. HICKS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HICKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We all remember the promises of the great 
Democratic party that were made during the campaign of 1892. 
They told us that this country had been working underasystem 
of protection that had placed the country in a false position, and 
that the great success and prosperity attained by us as a nation 
in the past thirty years had been obtained in a manner that was 
not calculated to prove of a lasting and stable character; and we 
were promised by this great party that if the a of the coun- 
try would listen to their arguments and grant them the power 
they desired, that it was but a question of weeks until such an 
era of prosperity and good times would come upon this country 
as would completely overshadow any times that we have had 
since ‘the good old times” that have been referred to by gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, which existed in this 
country from 1850 to 1860. 

I well remember, Mr. Chairman, a distinguished Democratic 
orator of the State of Pennsylvania who undertook to reason with 
an engineer on that great railway known as the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad, as to why he should vote the Democratic ticket 
and against a protective tariff. ‘‘ Why,” said this distinguished 
Democrat, ‘ Harry, do not you know that you are paying an im- 


mense tax to this Government on account of this tariff for pro- 
tection?” 

‘* Well,” said Harry, who was then getting from $3.75 to $4.50 
per day, ‘‘I do not understand that I am paying very much 
tax.” 

‘* Why, yes,” said my distinguished Democratic friend, ‘‘ the 


very overalls you have on cost you 60cents tax, which you pay 
to this Government ” as a tariff on imports of that kind.’ 

‘* Well, now,” said Harry, who was one of the best engineers 
on that great line and who takes great pride in delivering his 
cargo of pussengers safely at the end of the road, ‘‘I really can 
not see how I have to pay 60 cents tax on these overalls.” 

‘* Well, Iam sure you do,” said my distinguished friend, 

‘* Well, I still can not see the point of your argument.” 

Not willing to give up the argument so quickly, my friend said 
to this gallant engineer, whom I[ know so well, ‘‘ Why don’t you 

y this tax? How do you prove to me that you do not?” 

** Well,” said my friend the engineer, ‘‘ the best proof is that 
the overhauls only cost me 45 cents.” [Laughter.] 

Mr.MAHON. And the real tax on them was 2} cents. 

Mr. HICKS. And the real tax, says my colleague [Mr. 
MAHON], was 24 cents. 

Mr. MAHON. If you can call ita tax at all. 

Mr. HICKS. This Democratic party, my friends, is a happy 
family. If any of you were not here this afternoon, I regret the 
fact very much. You would have seen the indications of the 
coming storm. You would have seen that this party has prom- 
ised more to the people of this ony than they can fulfill. You 
remember the vote on the silver bill, how they were divided on 
that great question, and how the people of this country were 
told from one end to the other that all the evils that ever came 
upon us since Democratic ascendency were chargeable and at- 
tributed to this Republican measure (as they called it), known 
as the silver bill. 

Mr. Cleveland called Congress together in special session, and 
we were urged,as you know, to repeal that bill, and we were told 
that at once a new era of oh er ty and happiness would come 
upon our people. Was the bill re ed by the Democratic party? 

o. That party was hopelessly divided on that important ques- 
tion. The record kept os House will prove that the Repub- 
lican party is the party that stood by President Cleveland and 
ere im what he desired. The purchasing clause of the silver 

ill was repealed, and what is the consequence? The countr 
has not advanced one whit in prosperity. The mills are still 
idle, and distress and Sa are to be found on all sides. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. HICKS. Yes, sir; certainly. 


$< 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I understand you claim the Republican 
party is entitled to the glory for the repeal of the Sherman co 

Mr. HICKS. If there is any glory attached to that re; va 
all, the Republican party are entitled to that glory, 
in the gallery.] 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. If they are entitled to the 
pealing it, who is entitled to the glory of enacting it? 

Mr. HICKS. Both parties. It was a compromise meagypo , 
compromise between the advocates of free silver and a }j, ‘ited 
silver coinage, as the gentleman well knows. * 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Did notevery Democrat in the Hoye 
and every Democrat in the Senate vote against it? 

Mr. HICKS. The silver bill known as the Sherman law wo 
as the gentleman well knows,a compromise measure, and »)/ 
compromises generally are frauds. The silver-tongued oraio, 
[Mr. COCKRAN], the great statesman from New York, who upoy 
the floor of the House, and who in eloquent language pictypog 
to us the glories of free trade, how grand and beautiful jt js ¢, 
the people for whom Chrisi had died to dwell together and Joy, 
each other, and embrace and have free trade with each othe 
this eloquent orator has found out to his sorrow that he has })j+- 
ten off more than he can chew, and is paying too dear for hig 
whistle, and this afternoon he was on the floor of the House {i]; 
bustering against the enactment of this very bill that he talkeg 
for so ry mag a few days ago, in a three hours’ speech, which 
brought down round after round of applause from the Demo. 
cratic side of the House and from the galleries. 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. He has been interviewed } 
his constituents. 

Mr. HICKS. No doubtof it, and they have given him instrye- 
tions to the contrary, and free trade with an income tax is not 
such a good thing after all. [Laughterandapplause.} And our 
friends from New York find that to this iniquitous measure ay 
income tax is to be added, which is odious to them; so we siw 
them here to-day making a pitiful spectacle of themselves by 
opposing this measure that they have been saying was to be such 
a boon to the working people of the country and was at once to 
inspire the people with confidence not only in the the wisdom, 
the measure itself, but also in the wisdom and ability of th 
great Democratic party to enact proper measures to provide rey- 
enues sufficient to meet the wants of the Government and prop- 
erly conduct its affairs. 

The measure that is under consideration, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is called a revenue bill, is not a revenue bill. It isa 
bill for abolishing, or rather decreasing the revenue; and in ad- 
dition to that it is a bill for the purpose of crippling and forever, 
I might almost say, of destroying the manufacturing interests of 
thecountry. Its authors and promoters charge that the Me- 
Kinley bill ignores the feature of revenue in order to maintain 
protection of home industries, and yet the bill proposed and: 
under consideration, and which is expected to be enacted into 
law under the party lash of the Democratic party (now dominat- 
ing public affairs), yields in total revenue but one-third less than 
the hated and much-abused measure known as the MeKinle 
bill, which the Democratic party so vigorously denouncedas th: 
culminating atrocity of class legislation and as a fraud and rob 
bery of the great majority of the American people for the bene‘ 
of the few. 

This measure, the Wilson bill (so called), that is to yield arev- 
enue of about $76,000,000 less (or but one-third less) than th 
measure of 1890, is especially intended as the commencement 
studied movement to overthrow protection, and is to be enac' 
as a revenue measure with this glaring deficiency; and this, i, 
in the face of the fact that there now exists a deficit of over *- 
000,000 to be provided for, and this measure, that is said to lx 
revenue only, must impress any fair-minded person that itsm«n 
object is to augment further the deficiency in the Treasury an¢ 
— further embarrass the Government in its proper adminis 
tration. 

The ema sae made in behalf of this most unwise and unjust 
bill to demoralize the economic system of the country, to injure 
American manufactures and reduce American workmen to the 
degraded level of workmen of the Old World, reads like the el 
fusions of some theorist who has an even greater contempt for 
the lessons of history than the chief author of this tari‘ bill him- 
self. Theindustrial millennium is to come at once, notwithstant 
ing the overwhelming fact that even the shadow of such leg'* 
lation has cast a dark cloud of gloom and distrust over the who 
land. The declaration that the present demoralization in th’ 
commercial and manufacturing world is the result of the prese™ 
tariff law, is a monumental falsehood, as silly and as absur © 
it is untrue. 

There was no break in the extraordinary activity and pro~ 

rity of the past few years unti} it became certain that the 

mocratic tariff revision meant a great deal more than 
claimed during the last campaign, as well ag a disruption o! the 
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ic well protect and foster the industries of our land, 
ee ‘and cuaed our workmen against demoralizing com- 
etition with the laborers of less prosperous nations. ne Site: 

I might go on and refer you to the difference betw een — = . 
Kinley act and the bill pending, and you would be astonis - ss 
you would see the changes, as I have no doubt manny ot 3 ae es 
that have been proposed, and they affect not only t he acres 
of this country directly, but, my friends, they affect the ; . 
ing men of the country, and the bill is a direct thrust at ee 
men who make their living by their hands and the sweat 0 
er teal during his former Administration, — 
that excessive revenue was a condition and not a theory ¥ hic 1 
confronted the American people, and necessitated tariff rev ision. 
Now, however, he reverses this proposition, and says no matter 
about the condition, it is the Democratic theory of the tariff for 
revenue only that now confronts us. When he was a candidate 
before the country in 1892, he was then extremely careful not to 
alarm the people on this important subject, and insisted that he 
had entered upon no crusade against American industries; that 
tariff revision such as he proposed would not mean industrial 
destruction. But as soon as the real plans and purposes of the 
tariff revisers were revealed, a blight fell upon American man- 
ufacturing industry such as was never before known, and which 
continues to this day, and which will not be removed while the 
danger ®f Democratic legislation on this subject continues. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] . 

That the reductions of duties which appear upon the face of 
the bill are largely increased by the substitution of single ad 
valorem for mixed or specific duties, under which there are 
always great undervaluations, there can be no doubt or question, 
and that these valuations (always made by the owner of the ar- 
ticle imported) are generally placed under their real value is an 
open secret, and one that deprives the Government of a large 
amount of just revenue, and one that can not be remedied, and 
it removes every chance for protection against foreign industries 
employing cheaper labor. ‘ 

In view of the fact that every Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury, from Gallatin to Manning (Walker alone excepted), has 
srotested against ad valorem duties, because they encourage 
rom nothing but a determfation to make war on protection 
could have broughtabout theiradoption. Whatever system will 
raise the necessary revenue for the purposes of the Government 
should be the national system. The measure now under con- 
sideration will not do this.. Is not this apparent fact alone suf- 
ficent to condemn it and demand its defeat, and in view of its 
iniquitous features and attack upon our industrial prosperity, 
should it not share the same fate as its no less equally iniqui- 
tous predecessors, emanating from the same source, and known 
2s the Morrison and the Mills bills, respectively? 


THE REPUBLICAN PLAN. 


The Republican party does not believe in direct taxation, ex- 
cept in time of war, and in the presence of some great national 
emergency, and believes further that we should never tax our- 
selves as long as we can find the products of other people to tax; 
and so after the great war had gone by and our expenditures 
were decreasing, the Republican party abolished direct taxation, 
except upon two subjects (distilled liquors and tobacco), and re- 
lied exclusively upon tariff duties to raise revenue, and in this 
it was successful, as the history of the country abundantly proves 
and not until the blight and uncertainty of ‘‘ Democratic re- 
form,” so called, dawned upon the country, did our revenue fall 
below an amount necessary to meet all the requirements of Gov- 
ernment os lpn 

Under this system and policy of protection, which has pre- 
vailed in this country for more than thirty years, we have be- 
come the greatest manufacturing country in the world and the 
most ern one in the family of nations. Labor has re- 
ceived the highest rewards ever known in an country, and, in- 
stead of the tariff being a tax that increases the burden and robs 
the people, the policy of protection is a wise and beneficent one, 
which benefits laborer, mechanic, farmer and trader, and every 
class of our people alike, and all have enjoyed a heretofore un- 
equaled prosperity, as has already been asserted. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLAN. 


The Democratic party denounced the protection policy under 
which the country has made such wonderful progress and de- 
velopment in the last thirty years, as a “fraud anda robbery,” 
and they further declare in the platform of their principles 
adopted in Chicago in 1892: 

It is @ fundamental principle of the Democratic *e 
eons ic party that the Federal 
except for the pe = aye panne power to impose and collect tariff duties 
Q Is it not remarkable in all the years since the existence of the 

Overnment it remained for the Democracy of 1892 to discover 
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that the protection of labor and the industries of the country 
was unconstitutional, and that all the years of development, ad- 
vancement, and prosperity had been spent in direct violation of 
this great instrument so dear to Democratic hearts, the Consti- 
tution, and when Henry Watterson made his great speech in 
Chicago inadvocacy of the adoption of the language in the planks 
of the platform referred to, instead of t’ > -doption of language 
that recognized the idea of protection 8 there for the first 
time informed them of how the Cons . had been violated, 
even by Democrats, all these years, so overwhelmed and panic- 
stricken did that great convention become that the protection 
idea was entirely lost sight of, and in a burst of penitential en- 
thusiasm for past misdeeds, the plank referred to and the fol- 
lowing one, denouncing the McKinley act as the culminating at- 
rovity of class Jegislation, was passed. From whence comes this 
theory of it being unconstitutional? 

[t is the relic of antebellum and of pro-slavery days; it is the 
shrouded spirit of Calhounism yet stalking abroad in the land. 
Nowhere but in the mind and heart of the old slave-owner did 
this idea exist; it found a place in and as a part of the constitu- 
tion of the late Confederacy, and if we were now living and work- 
ing under thatinstrument,the plank referred to would be entirely 
correct; but never before, as far as history discloses, did the 





Democratic party (except in the South from 1861 to 1865) declare 
that the Federal Government had no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties except fcr the purposes of revenue 
only. The nullification ordinance of South Carolina was the 


nearest approach to it, and it was so unceremoniously sat upon 
and stamped out by that saint of Democracy, Old Hickory Jack- 
son, that methinks his ghost would almost trouble these men who 
now pretend to be his followers. 


PROTECTION NOT UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


The doctrines and principles of the fathers of the Republic 
are clearly at variance with this ideaof protection being uncon- 
stitutional, and it can not—that is, protection can not—be re- 
garded as a temporary passion; it is a recurrence toand the up- 
holding of and adherence to the doctrines of the founders and 
the promoters of the Republic. It is the policy with which the 
Administration of Washington laid the foundation of the social 
existence of this great community, our national and Federal 
Union. 

Says Dr. Franklin in 177 

It seems the interest of all our farmers and owners of lands to encourage 


our young manufactures in preference to foreign ones imported among us 
from distant countries. 


Says Alexander Hamilton in 1791: 


To maintain between the recent establishments of one country and the 
long-matured establishments of another country a competition on equal 
terms, both as to quality and price, isin most casesimpracticable. Thedis- 
parity in the one or in the other, or in both must necessarily be so consider 
able as to forbid a successful rivalship without extraordinary aid and pro- 
tection from the Government. 

Says Thomas Jefferson in 1815: 


The prohibitory duties we laid upon all articles of foreign manufacture 
which prudence requires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determi- 
nation of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made 
within ourselves, without regard to difference of prices, secures us against 
relapse and foreign dependency. 


How this must grate upon the ordinary Democrat of the pres- 
ent day who is howling for cheap foreign goods, without regard 
to difference in prices,‘* and with the patriotic determination 
of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be 
made within ourselves.” This is certainly strong language, and 
to be used by Jefferson, the founder of Democracy and the framer 
of the Constitution, is certainly a rebuke to the would-be Democ- 
racy of to-day, who are no more in principle like to Jefferson than 
is light to day or the dim light of the twinkling star to the rays 
of the midday sun, else why this clamor for foreign goods. 

Says Madison in 1828: 

A further evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect and 
foster manufactures y regulation of trade, an evidence that ought to settle 
the question, is the uniform and practical sanction given to that power for 
nearly forty years with a concurrence or acquiescence of every State gov- 
ernment throughout the same period, and it may be added through all the 
vicissitudes of party which marked that period. 

Let me commend the language of this distinguished Virginia 
statesman and President to our friends from that grand old 
Commonwealth who should be to-day standing side by side with 
us in this contest for protection; we ask our friends to especially 
note the language of this distinguished man and authority, when 
he uses the words “ protect” and ‘‘ foster.” Surely these should 
weigh more with an honest Democrat than the language of Mr. 
Henry Watterson, and I may also add the theories advanced by 
Mr. Cleveland. 

But to go further, says Gen. Jackson in 1824: 


ltis time that we should become a little more Americanized, and instead 
of feeding the paupers and laborers of England feed our own. 
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And says that great expounder and student of the Constitu- 
tion, Daniel Webster, in 1833: 


The protection of American laboo against the iniquitous competition of 
foreign labor, so far at least as respects general handicraft production, is 
known historically to have been one end designed to be obtained by estab- 
lishing the Constitution, and this object and the constitutional power to ac- 
complish it ought never to be surrendered or compromised in any degree. 


The advice of this great statesman who should be preéminent 
with Jefferson and Madison as expounders and defenders of the 
Constitution, has always been adhered to by all political parties 
of the country until the Democracy, under the lead of Mr. Henry 
Watterson, in Chicago in 1892, declared that the fathers had 
all been wrong, and the Constitution had been outraged and 
trampled upon by its builders and expounders prior thereto, and 
now in this new era of this latter-day Democracy the people 
would be treated to a campaign of: education, and for the first 
time in our country’s history we would have statesmen who 
would and could ey interpret the Constitution, and prop- 
erly administer the laws thereunder, and as the result of all th 
vast flourish we have the first work of these new statemen in 
the production known as the Wilson bill, the very shadow of 
which has cast a gloom over this hitherto bright land and has 
created such a ao of trade, industry and business that is 
absolutely appalling; and if the shadow produces such an effect, 
what will be the result of the substance: 

To pursue this line of thought further. Mr. Adams says, in a 
report from the Committee on Manufactures, made May 22, 
1832, accompanying a bill presented to Congress to alter and 
amend the several acts imposing duties on imports: 


To pay the debt of the United States was the first of the objects for which, 
by the Constitution of the United States, the power to collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises was conferred upon Congress; to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare, was the same object; and these expres- 
sions, broad and comprehensive in their import, far from being without 
meaning in the intention of the founders of the Constitution, secured the 
great purposes for which the Constitution itself was framed. They are in- 
troduced in that solemn preamble, by which the whole public of the United 
States announce the great purpose for which they do ordain and establish 
the Constitution; they are emphatically repeated in the eighth section of 
the first article containing the grants to Congress of power; and they are 
not only grants of power, but trusts to be executed, duties to be discharged 
for the common defense and general welfare of the Union. 

‘to provide for that common defense and general welfare were obligations 
imposed upon the organized body, on whom the power was conferred of 
levying and collecting taxes, duties, imports, and excises, for effecting the 
purposes, obligations not less imperious than that of paying the debts of 
the Union. To provide for the commog defense is the duty, the irremis- 
sible duty of the Congress. The power to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises is the means With which t oy are invested for the execution of the 
trust. The nonuser of the power is a violation of the trust, a violation as 
culpable as would have been the neglect or refusal to levy taxes for the pay- 
ment of the public debt. That the intention of the people was to confer the 
power in great amplitude is apparent, not only from the greatness of tlre 
purpose to be accomplished, and from the generosity of the terms in which 
the power is conferred, not only from the emphatic repetition of the terms 
in which the objects of the Constitution are announ in the preamble, but 
from the anxious use of all the words by which the contributions of taxa- 
tion can be levied, taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 


Says Mr. Adams further in same report: 


To provide for the common defense. Defense against what? Against 
whom? Defense against every stranger and — every foe. Defense 
against all hostility, and from every evil which may be upon the whole 
community and mepace the general welfare; defense especially against all 
hostility of foreigners, whether in war or in peace; for the hostility of na- 
tions to each other is not confined to times of war. The common defense 
must be provide for 18 much against commercial rivalry as against warlike 
invesions, for the spirit of traffic armed with power, as the experience of 
mankind has proven, is more grasping than all the Alexanders and Czsars 
that ambition has inflicted upon the race of man. 


Mr. Adams then proceeds further in his very able report to 
show that an organized and efficient power of common Sohmes 
against this spirit was proved to be indispensable to the inde- 
ndent existence of the American Union; that the maxims of 
he commercial policy of Great Britain had been not only to 
promote her own p rity, but to depress that of her commer- 
cial rivals and competitors. Of this hostility he says: 


And of this dependence the ple of the United States had shared more 
than the inhabitants of any other portion of the globe, from the time when 
=> had shaken off their colonial ronan they had become, im the eyes 
ef the stepmother, the most hated of her rivals. 

The imbecility of their confederation left them without resources of com- 
mon dc*snse, commercially at her mercy, and the tenderest of her mercies 
was — it was in the interest of self-preservation from this yawning 

that Constitution of the United States had originated. To pro- 
vide for the common defense was accordingly in conjunction with the pay- 
ment of the nafional debt, the first object which commanded the attention 
of son the pane of the Government under the present Con- 
stitution, Thevery first act of the first Congress after that organization 
Was an act for levying = on goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
into the United States; a this act, by an exception to a general rule 
adopted from thefirst, and ever since observed, was preceded by a preamble 
declaring its objects, as follows: 

“Whereas itis necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of tho debt of the United States, and the encouragement and protec- 
tion of manufactures, that duties be levied on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dige imported,” 


And this the very first act of the organized Congress united 
with the law of self-preservation, by the support of the Govern- 
ment first instituted, the two objects combined in the first 


es 


rovision for the common defense by the protection of many:. 
ures. Po 

The next act was precisely of the same charactor. 
protection to manufactures, still more than of taxation for ro 
enue; an act imposing duties on tonnage, by which a duty, 
cents a ton was raised upon the vessels of the United s:.,;° 
tering their ports, and 50 cents per ton upon the ye: 
foreign nations, By treaties since made with the 
uropean nations, we have most unwisely yielded th 
discriminate by tonnage duties in favor of our own 
right so early asserted and maintained by the fathers , 
public. 

In the light of these acts of the First Congress, and, 
terpretation of the Constitution by its founders, what | 
come of this new race of statesmen who are now s0 loud j 
denunciations of the policy of protection that has oxis 
with the nation itself? 

Hon. Daniel J. Morrell, one of my illustrious predecesso, 
an able and exhaustive report as chairman of the Committee o; 
Manufactures to this House in 1868, speaking of the benosjeen: 
effect of the policy of protection inaugurated upon t| 
of the Government, he cites from Mr. Adams's re) 
he says: 

Under that system of policy the nation has arisen froin a depth of y 
ness, imbecility, and distress to an eminence of prosperity wnexam; 
the annals of the world. it was by counter-legislation to the reg 
foreign nations that the first operations of the Government ot | 
States were felt by their people; felt in the activity given to this 
felt in the encouragement and protection given to their comm 
the fulfillment of the public engagements to the creditors of 
felt in the discharge of the debt of gratitude due to the warrior 
olution; felt in the rapid increase of our oy nye in the: 
profitably occupied industry of the people, in the consideration a 
of foreign nations for our character; in the comfort and well-\x 
ss of the community; felt in every nerve and sinew, in e 
and artery of the body politic. 

This is the language cited by Mr. Morrell, used by Mr. Ada: 
in 1832. 

How admirably it compares with the condition of the co 
and describes it prior to Democratic success in 1892, and } 
admirably President Harrison affirmed the truth of tho his 
of protection when in his lastannual message he said: 

So high a degree of prosperity, and so general a diffusion of the 
of life were never before enjoyed by our people. 

How different is the language of President Clevelani 
few months later, in his message to the special session of 
gress in which he says: 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business 
ving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constraine 
together in extra session, the people’s Representatives in Con; 
end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative 
which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated and 
threatening the future may be averted. 

This was as to the duty of Congress to legislate. 

In stating the condition of the country, he said: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative p 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and wi 
isfactory assurances to business enterprise, suddenly financial dis' 
fear have sprung up on every side; numerous moneyed instil 
suspended; surviving corporations and individuals are con 
hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those 
gitimate business are surprised to find that the securities they 
though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer acceptable; vali 
to have been fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss au 
invaded every branch of business. 

And in this now historical message he accounts f 
dition of affairs by simply saying: 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Con 
lation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the | 
ment. 

And in the last paragraph of the message he s2}3 

Tearnestly recommenc the pron:pt repeal of the pr 
passed July 14, 1890, author!ziuy the purchaso of silver | 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman law wes! 
there has been no change for the better. The cau: 
the President in his message for the then and st 
distress has been removed, and in the debate: 00 ' 
the House, and in the Senate, the true cause of the ' 
plainly indicated, and the po have since spok« 
also indicated the cause, and by an overwhelming \ 
that the President and Congress should not meddle 
dustries of the country. It has been explicitly ani «! 
serted, and the great mass of the people believe, 
vailing conditions of distress are the direct result o! (he! 
of Democratic free trade, and the fear of enactment into "0" ©" 
theoretical and nonpractical measure now pending. |’ 
this fear, defeat this measure, and as quick as elec 
flash the news across this broad land, and from ocean (0 ' 
and from the lakes to the Gulf, the forge fires wi! ®2"" | 
tighted and the factory looms will be started, and indus: (So 

will again assume the place of stagnation and (°-)" 


&n act of 


rant | happiness 
of power to Congress, the payment of the public debts and the | [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. Chairman, the great Demoeratic party learns nothing by 
naa [t is tie the rut in which the anllitoan ot — 
Carolina found themselves in the days of Andrew Jac - = 
although in full control of all the branches of government 0 — 
great nation, and charged with raising the revenue for ma » 
ence and well-being, it is proving d to the country a - - 
inability to grapple with and successfu ly master the great ques 
tions confronting it, and to properly a 
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minister the affairs of | 


i ivilis le have | 
the greatest nation of the civilized world, and the peop! & 
already condemned it and only await the opportunity to register 


that condemnation in the most em 
[Applaxse on the Republican side. 
PRO@ECTION MEANS PROSPERITY. 

This country has never had any real prosperity only unde . the 
system of protection, and every period of reaction and of depres- 
sion has been when the theorists of the country have obtained 
command and power, and endeavored to enforee free trade and 
its attendant blighting consequences. — 

The protective policy has been justified by experience. 


: = | 
hatic and vigorous manner. | 


The | 


first signally marked period of which, says Mr. Morrell in his | 


report already referred te, and which history proves to be cor- 
rect, was when the eountry was relieved from the foreign prod- 
ucts which repressed the tirst struggles of our industries, was 
that preceding the war of 1812, and in consequence of impedi- 
ments to foreign commeree, there grow up in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts about seyenty cotton mills with 48,000 spindles, 
which, in 1860, not fifty years later, through this planting of pro- 
tection, reached the magnificent num ber of over 5,000,000 spindles 
and now is double that amount; with but one woolen manufacture, 
so enthusiastically mentioned by Mr. Hamilton in his famous re- 
port in 1790, under the same protective influence grew toa value 
of $4,000,000 in 1810 and to a value of $19,000,000 in 1515; after 
this came a period of depression caused by a surrender of the 
protective policy, and Great Britain supplied us; of course our 
manufactures were prostrated, and in 1816. merino sheep sold 


| 0UO had fallen in 1842 to $12,780,173, and of 


for $1 and the few manufacturers who survived could only dis- | 


pose of their goods by barter for produce; in 1319 Matthew Carey, 
in a paper called the “Olive Branch,” speaking of Pittsburg 
says: 

This city im 1815 contained 6,000 inhabitants. It exhibited as exhilarating 
a scene of industry and prosperity as any place in the world, its immense 
local advantages, its boundless supplies of coal, and the-very laudable enter- 
prises of its inhabitants had, for a long time, rendered it the emporium of 
tLe Western world. But alas, the immoderate influx of foreign manufa 
tures shortly after the peace produced a most ealamitous reverse. ‘The 
operations of the hammer, the hatchet, theshuttle, the spindle, and the-loom 


ceased in a great degree; noble establishments which reflected honor upon | 


the nation were closed; the proprietors ruined; the workmen discharged; a 


blightand blast overspread the face of the city and the circumjacent country | 


which had shared in its prosperity, now equally partook. of the decline, 


[ow like the present stagnation and paralysisof trade. Then 
foreign importations under a tariff for revenue were admitted; 
they were actually on the market; we are now suffering from 
the threat of their admission; what the full fruition would be if 
this measure becomes a law no one can safely beeen. but in 
the face of this history let us hope that even the Democratic 

arty will nob commit hara-kiri. The loss in that one year, 

819, in wages in Pittsburg, compared. with 1815, was.$1,736,833, 
while the corresponding less in Philadelphia the same year was 
estimated at $7,100,804. Says Mr. Morrell: 

Par more distressing would have. heen the condition of the eountry at the 
close of the warof the rebellion if the low tariff of 1867 had been in opera- 
tion, and just so surely would that war have been followed by a devastating 
imundation of importations effecting for our imdustriesa work of demoli- 
tion which the shock of the rebellion failed to, do, if a resisting break 
Waser hae n 7 been built around the land by the tariff of 1361, 

It, is becoming— 

Said my learned and distinguished predecessor— 


in a grateful people to entertain the pious thought that the hand of Provi- 
dence sustained the nation in its great struggle, amd not less providential 
than the victories of the war, was the wisdom inspiring the great men who 


| paralleled distress among hundreds of thousands of the 
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The people have spoxen. The cry of want and work and of 
bread has reached these Halls from the voices of millions of idk: 
though willing workingmen, and if it continues to remain un 
heeded by those whose duty it is to heed, their day of Nemesis 
will surely come. 5 

A moderate increase of tariff in 1816 gave some relief, and it 


was during this period of depression that Gen. Jackson wrote 


his famous letter in which ] vid: 

Where has the American farmer a market ¥ ; produce? H sw 
“Except for cotton, he has neither a home nor a foreign market and hi 
grand remedy, says a distinguished writ Nn protection, w as universal 

|} 48 the panacea for which the old alchemist sought, “draw from agr Q 
thesuperabundant labor and employ it in mechanism and manufa 


This famous letter was the leaven that led up to the tariff 
1828. This tariff was the highest that the country has ever en 
joyed, and under its magic intluence new bloed was infused into 
the nation. Mills and furnaces were built; the production of 
iron steadily increased; labor came into demand, and a stead) 


stream of the best and most skilled labor of Great Britain and 
Kurope sought our shores. There was no longer a questio 
where has the American farmer a market for his plus prod 
ucts. They were ail in demand to feed the laborers at the mil! 


and the furnaces. 
it was at this time that the wonderful development took p! 
in the iron industry in Pennsylvania, and the Susqueh: 
Juniata, and Alleghany Rivers were lined with forges and 
nances from their headwaters to their ; and it 
ing this same period thatthe means were provided to ext 
the debt of the Revolution. A system of compromises and 
ductionscommenced in 1883 and the rates were gradually reduced 
upon all dutiable imports, and the magnificent revenu 


outlets Was d 


ing ul 


of $30 
course universal di 
tress followed and pervaded all parts of the country by lo 
the national eredit abroad and at home, repudiation of debts by 
States, and in fine by all the evidence of industrial and « 
cial ealamity. 

Under the stimulating effect of the tariff of 1842 a change w: 
soon wrought, and prosperity again beeame the order. Labo 
was in demand, wages were increased, and emigration was ag.ii 
stimulated; this was followed by a revulsion on the accession o 
the Demoeratic party to power, and the enactment of the fre: 
trade measure of 1846, and this was followed by a gradual 
sure decline of protection and of wages until the eulminaiion « 
the system in the tariff of 1857 with the memorable crisis of th 
period; the general ruin of the merchants and manufacturers; 
the suspended paymentof banks; the seareity of mone: id the 


6 O1 


YY? 
Ori 


reduction of the Treasury to the verge of bankruptcy; the u 
unem- 


| ployed poor of the country, who then, as now, were willing to 


shaped the legislation which averted such an industrial ruin, as at a fc rmer | 


period made peace scarcely a blessing. 


Is this lesson also to be lost? Whoshall write and compute the 
loss to the toilers by the Democratic panic of 1893? If it reached 
the enormous sum of almost $9,000,000 in 1819, in but two of the 
cities of Pennsylvania, what will the lossamount to in 1898 in the 
whole country is almost beyond computation, yet the lesson is 
unheeded; the learned professor and his associate theorists are 
determined that the laborers and mechanies of this eountry 
shall drain the cup to its dregs, and the cry for halt and help 
that reaches these Halls from every city and every crossroad in 
the land fails on heedless ears, and the theorists who, by prac- 
tices of sophistry and the utterance of promises never to be re:l- 
ized, obtained a temporary lease of power from the hands of an 
unsuspeeting amd generous people, are determined with the 
enemies of the country te enchain the laborer with shackles and 
to reduce him to such a eondition of misery and serfdom that it 
Will require years to recover. 


‘ 





work, but with no work to do, and the whole country was then, 
as now, sulfering from the inability of the Democratic party to 
properly regulate and direct and govern this great Republic. 
| Applause on Republican side. | 


THOSE (¢ D oO! DEMOCRATIO TIMES 

I want to call special attention during the limited time I hay 
to a statement made by my friend from Ohio[Mr. HARTER] con- 
cerning the workingmen and miners of Pennsylvai da f 
fear my language might be misquoted and misund nd, be 
me read the exact language of the gentleman from © ; 
used it on the floor of this House a few days ago cone ng m 
fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania. 

[t was during this last period, this period from 
whieh he spoke of as the good old Democratic times; and [ will 
merely say a word as to those times and then come to the matter 
to which Lrefer. I challenge any man over 45 years old within 
the hearing of my voice, who well remembers the Democratic 
times between 1846 and 1860, to picture the homes of the work- 
ingmen of this great and beautiful country to-day and compare 
those homes with their homes in 1846 to 1860, and you must 
blush with shame if you are an advocate of this Democratic 
measure of free trade, after you have made:a fair and truthful 
comparison. 

The workingmen of Pennsylvania in that day lived in log 
houses, as a rule, one and a half stories high. They had nocar- 
pets on their floors. Such a thing as a musical instrument in 
the home of a workingman’s family was not heard of, and the 
free schools of Pennsylvania, that now last from seven to ten 
months in the year, were then but from three to five months: 
and men who were willing, able, anxious, and ready to work 
could not find work to do. 

. can only picture the days of 1857 in comparison with the 
days of the present time; as they were Democratic days so are 
these. And yet Mr. HARTER, upon the floor of this House, be- 
lieving that our memory has proven false, makes a picture of 
what he calls those great and good days from 1816 to 1860. He 
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says they were the glorious days of the working people of this 
country. God spare the workingmen of this country from such 
a time as axiseell frets 1850 to 1860, ee from 1854 to 1860. 
It was of the year 1855, I believe, that my friend, Mr. HOPKINS 
of Illinois, referred to in his remarks a few days since, and cited 
from the New York Tribune of that year an article showing the 
distress prevailing in the city of New York and over the entire 
country. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman allow me to make 
one suggestion? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. If Iam not mistaken, on the 6th day of 
March, 1878, James A. Garfield, once President of the United 
States, egrem | within 20 feet of where the gentleman is now 
standing, stated that the period from 1850 to 1860 wasa period of 


general z emperity, 

Mr. HICKS. have great respect for what Gen. Garfield 
said. I believe, however, that it was about this time, at least 
during this period, that, notwithstanding the fact that his father 
was a farmer in the Western Reserve, young Garfield was com- 
pelled to work his way through college by doing janitor's ser- 
vices at Hiram College, in Ohio. And if the times were, as my 
friend states, a period of general prosperity, the life of Gen. 
Garfield will prove that he was compelled, lie the sons of other 
workingmen, to help earn the bread for the fainily, at least to 
maintain himself, which the record shows he :iid. 

I well remember those trying times. I was the sonof awork- 
ingman of Pennsylvania, and while it is no discredit to myself, 
I say that at an ve age, in the year of 1856 and 1857, L assisted 
my own father and helped to earn the bread that came into his 
house, and notwithstanding the statement as cited by my friend 
as having been said » that distinguished man, Gen. Garfield, 
I remember that, and I know it to be true. And if the times 
were as prosperous in the period referred to,as my friend would 
have us believe they were, there would have been no occa- 
sion for young Garfield or myself to have worked as we were 
compelled to do, and instead of being compelled to assist in pro- 
viding the necessities of life, we might have been securing an 
education to fit us for its duties. And if this period isdescribed 
by the distinguished Garfield as a period of general ponapente, 
I must differ with him and insist upon the truthfulness of what, 
in my own history and in his, and under my own observation, I 
know to be true. [Applause. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. MayI ask the gentleman aquestion? 

Mr. HICKS. My time is very brief. 

Mr.COOPER of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
in 1860 the agriculturalists of this country did not own one-half 
of the wealth of the country? 

Mr. HICKS. I think not, sir. I have not the figures at hand. 
I have no doubt the gentleman knows what he is talking about, 
but I do not think he is correct in that statement, and, further- 
more, manufacturing had not achievedthe success in that period 
of our history that it attained after the war. We were then 
more of an agricultural people, especially in the Eastern and 
Middle States, than now. 

I was not an agriculturist myself at that time, but I know 
that farmers were glad to get 25 to 30 cents a bushel for their 
corn in 1857; and notwithstanding the fact that they were willing 
to sell it for that low price, there were hundreds and thousands 
of workingmen in Pennsylvania who could not get even the 25 
or 30 cents to buy a bushel of corn. The farmers had no mar- 
ket at all, and when they found a market they had to take some 
kind of trade in exchange for their products, because there was 
no money; and what little money there was, if you got it in the 
evening you did not know if it would be worth anything the 
next day, so uncertain were our banks in those good times! 
‘* Democratic times,” so ealled, 

But, says my friend from Ohio, first in speaking of the work- 
ingmen of Great Britain, ‘‘ The average increase of wages among 
the workingmen of Great Britain, over and above what they got 
under high tariff, was $86.50 a year.” Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
this be a fact, why is it that the gates of Castle Garden have 
been swingin ees or these many years? Wh 
is it that the t men of England, of Wales, of Ireland (includ- 
ing the distinguished CocKRAN), (laughter] and of other foreign 
nations have been seeking this country as their homes? If Eng- 
land is the glorious land for the workingman, if Scotland and 
Ireland are the great places for the workingman that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] pictured them to be, why do 
not the workingmen stay there instead of coming to this coun- 
try to compete with our people? [Applause on the floor and in 
the galleries. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair will remind the auditors in the 
lery that they are here by the courtesy of the House and that 
ey must preserve order. 
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Mr. HICKS. Again, the gentleman from Ohio Says: 
Under a protective tariff in our country, unless &Workingman isto} ; 
fortunate, he never leaves any estate whatever behind him 7, (o/°t@0ly 


vania, in the ore mines (a protected industry) and at some ee Pennsy}- 


coal mines, when a Pennsylvanian is carried to his buria) place he 4, rected 
to the potter’s field at the expense of the public. * He 18 taken 


DEFENSE OF PENNSYLVANIA MINERS AND WORKINGMEN, 


What a slander that was to be uttered upon the floor oy 
House, and to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recory 
part of the proceedings of this House, against the workine 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I live in and have the}, 
to represent a district where coal and iron are both mined. on) 
where hundreds of workingmen own their own homes anq |j,.. 
as comfortably, and I am sure as happily and with as clear » oop. 
science as does my friend from Ohio, who has s0 outrage) .), 
falsified their condition on the floor of this House; and as to jy 
assertions of the miners of Pennsylvania being carried to ¢)ya;, 
places of burial in a potter's field at the public expense, thjs i, 
just as truthful as his other remarks about a workingmen jo.. 
ing no estate. e 

I know many miners of Pennsylvania, honest, noble, humane 
and intelligent men, whom I amproud to call my friends, an 
their intelligence and generosity and their manly Amerjeay 
citizenship will not permit them to allow an unfortunate coy. 
rade to be buried in a potter’s field. The generosity of the eo,). 
miner and his humanity needs no defense by me, but sucha }as0 
insinuation as was made by the gentleman from Ohio, whey | 
refers to my neighbors and my friends, and which [ know to }) 
untrue, I can not in justice to myself and to these honest sons of 
toil whom I am proud to represent permit this statement to vo 
unchallenged. 

Mr. Chairman, the tie that binds together the miners of Penp. 
sylvania can justly be compared to the tie that binds together 
the old soldiers of this country, of both the Union and Confeder- 
ate armies, the men that touched elbows when the Union was jn 
danger. There is a tie that binds those men together. What 
is that tie? Itis the tie that brings men together when they 
share one common danger, and I repeat, sir, the same kind of 
tie that bound the old soldiers together as they marched elby 
to elbow binds the miners of Pennsylvania together, because 
their toil is one of the most hazardous and dangerous that men 
can follow. [Applause.] 

HOMES OF WORINGMEN. 

Andas to workingmen leaving no estate, I invite my frien 
to the city of Johnstown and the city of Altoona, and to the bor 
oughs of Everett, Hyndman, Morrellville, Tyrone, Hastings, 
Meyersdale, and a score of other places within’ the limits of th 
Twentieth Congressional district of Pennsylvania, and I will in- 
troduce him to workingmen who are his peers in every respect 
and whose homes are homes of refinement, intelligence, and ei 
ucation, and they would prove to him that his statements o! 
them and of their condition is as false as are his fallacies 0! 
free trade; and better than all, Mr. Chairman, they are liv 
ing examples, and prove it annually, of their belic! in the 
principles of protection to American laborand American indus: 
tries, and yearly help to roll up that great majority, that ‘ast 
year reached 130,000 votes, in favor of home and country and 
against free trade and the theoretical fallacies of my rend 
from Ohio and his coadjutors, who are now endeavoring, {0 
what reason they only know, to deprive the American workils: 
man of his God-given right to a home, and, in addition, are try: 
a to reduce him to the level of the serfdom of [urope, who 
millions have flocked to our shores, thereby expressing in a m0-\ 
emphatic way that the theories advanced on the floor of th's 
House as to their happy and prosperous condition is absolute) 
false and without any foundation or shadow of truth. [AP 
plause on Republican side. ] - 

Mr. HARTER further says, speaking of the repeal of the tari" 
of 1842 and the act of George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, in vot 
ing therefor, ‘‘What wastheresult?” I will tell him the true re 
sult. Of 500 furnaces then in blast (from 1846 to 1860) over 1-4 sus 
pended, and as to forges, theyare without number tht suspen’ . 
and whose owners were forced into bankruptcy. These are te 
facts, and my friend must either confess his ignorance or amen 
his statements. And as to the consequent suffering attendan! 
_ the shutting down of these vast numbers of public wors®, 
; } = there must necessarily have been a great deal of sul 

ering. 

My friend says of his district of the present time, that— 

Meny a poe fellow, under this protective system, earned but $195 dew 
with all the advantages of a free government and the great opportu 
of American citizenship. 

As to this statement concerning workingmen of Ohio, | = 
it go unchallenged; but farm laborers in Pennsylvania cat —s 
$150 per year and board, and the lowest wages known to 54 


this 
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ordinary labor has not fallen below $1 per day for 
on ne pot Of ouaih since the advent of the free-trade 
Democracy into power work has been scarce, but it has ee 
been below these rates. My Ohio friends may probably be able 
to prove my friend as ignorant of the wages and facts wen 
ing the workingmen of oo <a has shown himself to be o 
he workingmen of Pennsylvania. i 
I find seen an examination of the directory of the city of AF 
toona and of the city of Johnstown, both of which cities are in 
the district that I have the honor to represent, that a large ma- 
jority of the laborers and mechanics and artisans who reside in 
these cities own their own homes. And the same ma be truth- 


| 
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fully said of all the cities in Pennsylvania, and also 0 the coun- | 


try districts, and I invite the attention of my friend from Ohio 


to inves the weingeet the building associations of Penn- | 


lvania that now exist al : 
ae upon investigation that four-fifths of the mechanics and 


over that great State, and he will dis- | 


laboring men of that State, by the aid of these institutions, man- | 
aged by themselves, instead of being rent-payers, as they for- 


d especially in the days of low tariff, they are now 

Sian Tiel ane weten, ani taae therefore become tax- 
payers and better citizens. 

BUILDING AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS. 

I attach hereto a statement of statistics of the building and 

loan associations of Altoona, Pa., which must convince the most 

skeptical of the popularity of these institutions and of their help- 

fulness to workingmen to secure their own homes: 


ALTOONA (PA.) BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 








Date of or--Number [Number | 














Name. ganiza- | of stock- of Assets. 
tion. holders. | shares. 

ANOMRODYG eos. ciccc cccccoces ssn: | SE, 1000 260 1,314 #61, 138. 42 
PD oickediccc peneyakvinawahahs Jan., 1888 313 ert 93, 121. 94 
Blair County ....................-| Aug., 1800 150 1, 277: 45, 603. 09 
Si tike canansdeseitue phase cant Mar., 1887 318 2, 082 151, 489. 86 
TES cacceciccvenscenccext Nov., 1890 285 1, 800} 82,711.50 
Bn codsinnsscccsvecceseits Feb., 1887 247 1, 788 91, 680. 67 
ID, cdniesnndentqnumiiiens June, 1881 615 4, sost 539, 290. 26 
ET cichiuinksedin acbsieeaunensl Apr., 1886 385 2, 293; 155, 653. 21 
POE, cncnccanveccdisaluad ddehelded June, 1887 420 2, 754 173, 550. 00 
IE icc dtiiiaieees niga bieiaammes July, 1884 698 5, 5584 563, 346. 40 
hina ctiemacepoccancinianint Apr., 1882 580 3, 752 404, 355. 78 
BE eciisis onhneadiananadiancmmanaeke Aug., 1884 420 3, 320 345, 229. 02 
BINNS cas. cane sane sageenanell Jan., 1891 180 s, 45, 125. 51 
Jefferson........ ...| Apr., 1886 324 1,978 152, 889. 98 
Juniata --- .--| Aug., 1892 198 1, 042 $130, 370. 05 
Keystone - -| Feb., 1878 582 P eert 401,778. 19 
Logan..... .--| Mar., 1877 672 4, 827 428, 539. 41 
Mutual.......... .| Dec., 1888 400 2,756 139, 295. 15 
a... SER Pare Feb., 1892 1, 244 9, 533 81, 950. 00 
UEED Misraddcsnccese socbeoclbutnsl Mar., 1885 538 4,110 360, 706. 64 
PEOVER sc nndnsncccceounehe.cdeent nn eee 250 2, 849} 175, 040. 92 
BtAMOREG....... 10.0 ccnvcnceceoncouces Jan., 1887 333 2, 855 152, 433. 51 
OGEEED cnbanbicds densudivtianected Jan., 1886 444 3, 822 243, 105. 71 
YS ey 378 2, 676 175, 529. 93 
EE idnlind vonndadbaades apandine Jan., 1 200 1, 607 66,773. 41 
WOGNOD ikcnis con cdakeceuns May, 1889 376 2,026 , 144.50 
WOCKIRG MONO ick 6. ccd cuss wice July, 1883 465 2284 , 323. 00 

DO is. Linieseiacassiate ac clgelen oa. | 11,275 | 80,490} 5, 683, 176.06 


In all of the above associations the shares represent a par 
value of $200 each, and are payable in monthly installments of 
$1 per month, except the Pennsylvania, the shares of which rep- 
resent $100, and are payable at the rate of 60 cents per month. 








The history of these associations and saving institutions, not | 


alone in Pennsylvania, but of the entire country, is well worthy 
of investigation by those who are disposed to reduce wages to a 
free-trade level, and fear is entertained that if the nding 
measure becomes a law it will seriously impair and affect the 
usefulness of these institutions for home-building and the saving 
of money, because of the inability of the wage-earner to keep up 
his installments by reason of the reduction that must necessarily 
follow the importation of large 
to take the place of those manufactured at home. 


MeOb . THE PENDING MEASURE. 

r. Chairman, the only rejoicing over the pending measure is 
from manufacturers in foreign lands and mportees of foreign 
goods in our seaport cities. Sere on the Republican side. | 
No words of + poh have reached this House from the toiling 
millions of this country. The intelligence of our people can not 
be blinded; they know the difference between a revenue tariff, 
suc h as is advocated by the friends of the Wilson bill, and a pro- 
ar tariff, such as is advocated by the Republican party. 
ou can not fool all the people allthe time. A protective tariff 
8 a tariff based on principle, that touches every enterprise, every 





uantitiesof manufactured goods | 


occupation, and every employment; it simply says to the foreign | 
manufacturer, ‘ We will not permit you to plas upon our i 


ket the proceeds of your chea 
per labor to compete with the 
ucts of our better-paid workmen until you or inte our 
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rod- 


reas- | the same. 
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| ury the amount you have kept off your workingmen, which brings 


the price of your goods equal to the price of ours,” which is sub- 
stantially the difference of wages paid to our laboreras compared 
with laborers of foreign lands. 

A revenue tariff will do nothing but raise revenue; it has no 
other object or purpose; it is wholly unmindful of the oceupa- 
tions andemployments of the people. Its sole purpose is to se- 
cure money for the Treasury. Our plan secures the same end; 
that is, raises the revenue and at the same time encourages and 
builds up the industries of our own country, protects our own 
labor and our own skill against the labor and skill of every other 
country of the world. A tariff for revenue only never started a 
mill, put blast in a furnace, or opened a mine in this great coun- 
try, and never will unless our people work for the same wages 
paid for the same kind of work in other lands, and live on the 
same cheap food, and occupy the same kind of houses; in short, 
become serfs, and almost s:aves,in thisfair land. Many ofus yet 
know by sad experience what the revenue tariff of the fifties did 
for the country; and while we suffered, and our fathers of the 
mills, mines, and furnaces were idle, and knew not where to get 
either work or bread, the foreign shop and foreign labor was 
encouraged. 

A revenue tariff being for revenue only, revenue can only be 
obtained by large importations, and large importations of for- 
eign products must mean the displacement of home products. 
This must eventually mean the nonmanufacture of these prod- 
ucts here, and to that extent domestic products are displaced, 
and the labor that produces them, and of course the work of 
the American is diminished and the work of the foreigner is 
increased. Revenue can be raised by a revenue tariff, but it is 
done at the expense of our home industries and at the expense 
of home labor, and the time will eventually come when our peo- 
ple will be impoverished, because the industries that give them 
employment and wages have been destroyed. When we cease to 
manufacture we cease to produce, and when production ceases 
we fail to do that that brings us wealth, and to stop our income 
must, when our surplus is expended, stop our ability to purchase. 

We have had a short experience in this direction for the past 
few months. Labor has been paralyzed, but we find the laborer 
is not aloneaffected; the farmer and manufacturer have also suf- 
fered. And, for the purposes of comparison, let us look at the 
prices of farm products and manufactures of December, 1893, and 
compare them with prices of December, 1892, and they are still 
lower at the present time. They areinteresting, and the shrink- 
age here shown serves as aforetaste of what producers of Ameri- 
can crops and manufactures may expect in the future if this bill 
becomes a law: 











Article. December 1, 1893. | December 2, 1892 
Danaea ibiiialiaads Sadhana di rt cesar tide teeing aiedand 
Flour, spring-wheat-..........--. gat 83 to $3.60__....... | ona to M4. 20. 
Flour, winter-wheat ................--.- 2.70 to $3.20... .... $3.25 to 83.75. 
OE A Ses 67% cents ........- 77 cents. 
4 4 UU” eee .| 4 cents __...... 50} cents. 
I shinee este Rud Tb ade aaed alkd .| 344 cents ______.- 364 cents. 
Print cloths, 64 hy 64_____......_.. 3 cents __- 4, cents. 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania X .. 21 to 214 cents 26 to 27 cents. 


Wool, No. 1, combing .........-..-- 25 to 26 cents | 34 to 36cents 


NN tt es. Pavan k tap antal 8.70 cents | 103 to 10} cents 
ee SS eee ea | eS ae | Si: to $15.50. 
J a ee do -| ae $22.50. 





THE WORKINGMEN’S BATTLE. 


Mr. Chairman, this contest is the fight of the workingmen of 
this country. 

This measure of folly and ruin will inflict heavy loss on every 
portion of the community if it passes; but the wage-carner will 
suffer first and most. The capitalist who hasinvested hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in an industrial plant will see much of 
his property virtually confiscated; yet capital possesses an in- 
herent power of self-defense, which will lessen the force of the 
blow and make the destruction only partial. The small manu- 
facturers, who are counted by thousands, will see their invest- 
ments swept out of existence in multitudes of instances; yet even 
some of these may manage to save a little from the wreck. But 
for the workingman, skilled or unskilled, the enactment of the 
Wilson bill means bitter poverty or utter ruin. 

The Republican press of the country and the leaders and 
public speakers of that party on the stump repeatedly warned 
the workers of America during the last Presidential campaign 
what the result of a victory for Cleveland free trade would be. 
Now, under the mere threat of economic revolution—now, be- 
fore the final stroke has fallen—now, before our great indus- 
trial plants have been dismantled—more than a million Amer- 
ican wage-earners are idle, and their families want for bread. 
East and West, in cities small and great, the cry of distress is 
In New York more than a hundred thousand men 
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are out of work; the resources of eary charitable organization 
are overtaxed. Chicago, the metropolis of the West, has been 
forced to throw open her city hall tothe unfortunates who have 
no shelter; her idle men equal those of New York in number; 
and her citizens are trying to raise a million dollars for instant 
use in relieving poverty. 

In Toledo the services of fifty men are inadequate te dispense 
free food and fuel to those who possess neither. In Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and in every industrial center 
in the land the same grim problem of poverty and misery pre- 
sents itself. Mill wheelshavestopped. Looms no longer whir. 
The miner's pick and shovel are silent. The banner of smoke 
from the factory chimney, with its promise of work, of wages, 
and of comfort, has ceased to stain the sky. Where work still 
continues, it is on a scale that allows only the bare necessities of 
existence to the laborer and his family. 

If all this havoe, all this loss, all this suffering of men, women, 
and children has been brought about by the simple threat to 
surrender the American market to foreigners, what will be the 
result of that surrender itself? 

The wage-earners of America are the voters of America. 
United, their power is absolute. They are the sovereigns of 
this country when they act in harmony. The immense, non- 
partisan mass meetings held all over this country, and the im- 
mense | aoreare sent to Congress show that labor is aroused, 
and if their voices are not heeded by the defeat of this measure, 
the next election will prove that they will protect their own 
rights and defend their own hearthstones by insisting and de- 
claring that American industries must be protected, and the 
promoters of this “anti-American” measure will be sent into 
mee life. The workingmen fully realize that this is their 

ttle;the interests which this bill of fraud and free trade would 
strike down are their interests; the chief sufferers by the de- 
struction of protection will be the ae, their wives and 
their children. [Applause on the Republ side. |} 

The unfairness of this bill, Mr. Chairman, was demonstrated 
by my learned and painstak friend, Mr. DINGLEY, in a table 

repared by him and embodied in his remarks, and which I pro- 

uee here. This table shows how much revenue has been re- 
mitted on each imported article on the basis of last year’s im- 
portations: 


jewelry .. 
On opium for smoking 
On plate giass and chinaware 


On paintings and statuary 
On perfumery, cosmetics, and fancy articles for smokers 


And, says Mr. DINGLEY, in his remarks on the assumption of 
the majority of the committee, who defend the bill on the ground 
that it reduces taxation of the masses of the people, the toiling 
masses will no doubt feel a great relief upon reading the list of 
articles referred to and learning that they have been relieved of 
over $14,112,000 of duties on these great necessaries of life; and 
then to further learn that about $30,000,000 of the $76,000,000 of 
revenues surrendered by this bill for the relief of the work- 
ingmen comes from and is taken off of articles of luxury or 
voluntary use will be an additional solace to them in these days 
of enforced idleness, when time can be given tostudy great eco- 
nomic questions in this campaign of education. 


FREB COAL. 


Mr. Chairman, the item of free coal is one that deserves a 
ial rebuke, and the majority of the committee must have 
certainly deliberately concluded to ruip one of our greatest in- 
dustries when they placed coul on the free list. What justifica- 
tion is thereinfreecoal? Noneexcept that the books say, ‘‘Coal 
is raw material,” and soitis in the bowelsof the earth; and “‘ raw 
material,” suy they, ‘* should be free:” and this committee, wedded 
to their theories, have classed coal as raw material when they 
know or should know that at the mouth of every coal pit in the 
country every ton represents 90 per cent of labor and but 10 per 
cent of material. 

If the Democratic party wished or even had a desire to help 
the laboring men, here was and is their opportunity. Who asks 
for free ? The people, none except a few New England and 
New York speculators who rushed into Nova Scotia immediately 
after the election, and believing they could establish free trade, 
they bought everyth that could be brought in here in the 
shape of coal, and aow great Democratic , this friend 
of labor, is helping these speculators to en ent at the ex- 
a! greatest of all our resources. Men of Virginia, 

, and Alabama, are you going to this horde of 
despoilers and help to throttle this industry of rs for 
the purpose of encouraging a theory? Tax rice and coal 
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free is one of the most outrag j i i 
1 ; eous and glaring 31) 
of this nefarious bill. " . oraeeen 


Said Hon. M. E. Ingalls, 
at the Jackson banquet, in 
uary 8: 


Clog 


president of the Big Four Railro d 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, on Jan- 


The criticisms I make here to-night I make 
ft t as a Democr: areint 
midstof evil times; mills have stopped, and industry is pepetpued. ann eg 
where idle men are filling the streets and asking for work, and t here \ 
No such calamity has ever before befallen this community in its tone 
The Committee of Ways and _Means has sent to Congress a tariff bili wi i 
in addition to the deficit of $50,000,000 will produce $75,000,000 moreon 2 
are at the end of the fiscal year short $125,000,000. 1 
e up in other ways. @ up th 
000,000? » , 
Was ever such folly— 


Says Mr. Ingalls— 


Cover your heads in shame, my fellow-Democrat ry ’ 
in these days of peace propose to go back— ee OE SE Dower 


How do you expect to make up thi ; $1 5 


And when did we know the Democratic party not to go bac! 
he might have added— 


and enact the war taxes ofthe past. And why? In order that they make 4 
tariff framed according to the theories of afew men familiar with the books 
and reduce the duties on certain articles, which do not demand it, and make 
certain articles free which are not called for. F —— 


And in speaking of coal he said: 


Just as sure as you place coal and iron upon the free list, so sure wil) vi; 
ginia and West Virginia leave the Democratic column at the next elect(, 


{A pruned 
Said General Manager Nicholson, of the Chesapeake an 
Canal: 

The great question which is absorbing the attention of the capital 
business men, and the laboring element fn the coal-producing sections o} 
Maryland is the tariff on coal. Ali classes, irrespective of party, are united 
in their efforts to have the duty of 75 cents per ton retained, and it is openiy 
claimed that should the tax be taken off the death blow to the coal indusiry 
around Cumberland will be struck, which will mean the closing of the large 
planis and idleness and want to the miners. With the duty off this section 
of the country could not compete with the mines of Nova Scotia. 


What Mr. Nicholson saysapplies with equal force toevery coal 
tion in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Alabama that ships coal to the seaboard. 
Hon. W. A. McCorkle, governor of West Virginia, beforo tho 
committee on tariff hearings, uses this language: 


Iam not here especially interested in the coal trade, I own no coal mines 
but lam governor of the State of West Virginia, which has the largest coal 
area in the world, andI assert that witheven 75 cents protection to-day the 
miners in the New River section are trembling. Now, gentlemen of the com:- 
mittee, why should you dosomething of the effect of which you know not of? 
Why not adopt a plan of which you will be certain, the pr it basis we 
know, if our markets were assured; if we were settled we could take care of 
ourselves. Now,i am a Democrat— 


Says the governor— 
and am talking from a Democratic standpoint— 


This sounds a little off in view of the Chicago platform— 


and I say that the spirit of selfishness should not reign supreme. I do ask 
that t committee will not lay its hands upon the industry which will 
paralyze my beautiful State, and will render sterile her fair valleys; perhaps 
you are tired of these discussions, but you are here to-day to consider the 
question of the tariff on coal. 

I know nothing of tie special refinements of the tariff, but I do know t! 
if you take away this protection the industry must die. I know the people 
of West Virginia, | know the minersof West Virginia. I know the co 
owners of West Virginia, and | know the men who dig the coal, and they are 
here to-day. Icare not what your theories are, you will never strike 
who is interested in the coal industries, but you will strike the coal m 
the coal transporter, and the river man. If you take the tariff off coal, which 
is less in proportion than the average duties, I believe it will hurt you. but 
putting aside the refinement of theories and controversies, the great p 
sition remains that you will hurt every man, woman, and child en 
the coal industry; therefore I say, take your hands off the tariff on coal, and 


leave it as it is. 

Col. Lamb, of Norfolk, Va., Hon. H. G. Davis, of West Vir 
ginia, Hon. H. E. McCullough, of Philadelphia, and many other 
distinguished and representative men of the coal trade appeared 
before the same committee, and I commend their sentiments 0 
the careful scrutiny of those who favor this bil!, and these a). 
gentlemen all agree that free coal means ruin and irreirievadi 
disaster to this great industry. Says Mr. McCullough: 

A reduction in the tariff must make a reduction in the wages of (he miners 
and a reduction of 1 r cent per ton in the coal Pennsylvania produce 
means a reduction of .WOtothe miners. It isquite a serious mation 
if the duty is taken off coal we will be shut out from New Enx!anc ane” 
price will be governed by how much it will cost us at the mines eee ape 
roads are carrying it now a distance of 400 miles for#!.40 per ton; tiv" © 
money in it, I have nothing to do with the railroads, but as 4 min a - 
not see how any lower point of costof transportation can bereache’ 9) 
take the duty off you will deal a blow to the industry from which = "© 
recover as long as I live. I hope that this reduction will not be mace, an 
for one emphatically protest against it. 


Such, Mr. Chairman, was the language of these gen' omen, 
familiar with the wants of the markets, the necessities _Sewt 
trade, and the wages of the miners, as well as tho cost o! wae 
—— with one voice they protest against this unholy aa 

measure. [Applause.] 


Ohio 


A 








A ya) 


Mr. Chairman, I attach hereto, to show the importance of the 
mining interests of Pennsylvania, atable containing a statement 
of the production of bituminous coal and coke produced in the 

ears 1890, 1891, and 1892; also the number of persons employed 
n the production of coal and coke during the same period of 
time. I also attach a table showing the production of anthra- 
cite coal in the State of Pennsylvania, and the number of em- 
ployés in and about the mines for the same years. : ; 

These tables convey an adequate idea of the vast eoal interests 
of Pennsylvania and the persons dependent thereon, and are 
taken from the reports of Hon. Thomas J. Stewart, secretary of 
internal affairs of that State, as made to his excellency, Gover- 


nor Pattison. 
Production of bituminous coal, by counties, for years 1890, 1891, and 1892. 
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Number of tons in— 
Counties. rr 
1892. 1891. 1890, 
aia ee es aay 
a DD . ccccnaucnscuseseoesqness 7, 227, 370. 15 6, 216, 428. 05 6, 377, 054. 33 
aaa dodieaenenanabcamnies 349, 561. 75 299, 945. 00 385, 720 00 
ee, 188, 319. 00 139, 114. 00 101, 786. 00 
TRIE. nie encndinnniaeitle 565, 760. 00 413, 537. 00 319, 917. 00 
Dt... ssctilinneseetegunamennas 278, 495. 00 218, 955. 00 298, 196. 00 
IS cocacccctocencocecndseoes 53, 517. 00 68, 697. 00 125, 707.00 
Butler 132, 040. 50 160, 273. 00 152, 488. 00 
Cambria 3, 289, 194. 00 3, 073, 078. 00 2, 526, 001. 00 
GREE occ cccccnccccoccctquoncses 372, 431. 61 490, 300: 00 376, 566. 11 
Clarion 788, 873. 25 739, 068. 00 495, 658. 00 
Cleartield _ - 6, 631, 013. 18 6,706, 015.80 | 6,549,546. 33 
Clinton ...- 98, 242. 00 131, 619. 00 158, 000. 00 
| SE 726, 852. 19 739, 068. 00 766, 917. 00 
Fayette 7, 719, 330. 00 5, 758, 200. 00 6, 790, 277.00 
Huntingdon _......... 350, 005. 00 277, 938. 00 325, 822. 00 
TT a chcthcnvnwnue won 638, 667. 00 539, 628. 00 . 00 
Jefferson .... 3, 682, 774. 38 3, 600, 052. 45 3, 147, 332. 00 
Lawrence -. 119, 539. 00 172, 197. 50 136, 687. 00 
EPCOMERG oon cane cccesoevsncosces 17, 060. 68 f.. ........... SS 
IN, Biss sheer ccwwadiontusicaickiin 21, 068. 00 15, 737. 00 11, 483. 50 
NG on ccintivipacmanadagatmamte 442, 632. 75 579, 770. 00 491, 835. 00 
OS EE aa 423, 179. 00 441, 070. 00 275, 406. 00 
Ny vad inypapnboubay 964, 756. 00 993, 259. 00 875, 406. 00 
Washington......................} 2,726,941. 00 2, 407, 837. 00 2, 471, 240. 78 | 
Westmoreland. ...............--- 8, 606, 964.35 | 7, 605,867.95 | 7, 308, 841. 85 
DOOD... 20202 ence cccane soos 46, 576, 576. 11 41, 787, 644. 75 40, 784, 003. 90 





Number of employés in and about the mines by counties for years 1890, 1891, and 
1892, in the production of bituminous and coke. 











Counties. | 1892. 1891 1880 
| 

SEED cccntivigenccwcnuend innmapeeemetibirtmniis oudeonusmeie 13, 447 12,305 | 11,915 
Armstrong ......... ae 740 573 | 779 
clint rai, Sah ctpialipali 7 246 | 214 
Bedford ...... denabinaieitieattiinsenidinanilinnshitta 1 peetat 951 842 | 527 
) a 3 : 
Bradford .. | 


Butler .... 











og a ea 

Cameron | 

I csih sas gsisicotrniecStiekitnlietian oeaindelicsbatelihiiants intent 729 858 38 
GE iatcniametie sehdtehedas heads 1,488 | 1,346 98 
Gent cotinncnasibiietdutennibdicsiihints semmielddecusteatasiaal 63 88} 9.251 
CII Lctdiddiinsracdith dinate aieh dnaiecetsdisinns saiietaie tebe a: daok | 195 
TE hse sodelbbdiatdamnimsinn BBS 1,308 


GQTOGMS. ...cccssuce 





Huntingdon . 620 
Indiana.... 691 
Jefferson .. 4, 305 
I sind ncsinnicbinndstndeianiditiaeth oc, aN eae | RT "a0 
i nice till elite e e “60 wo 
i aichiciciuosdamanann ‘CSR ISG “ar 31 | 3 
See ss aah debian ohio etiadiaa aaa aannai al ait ie. aL | 43,112) 1,098] 973 
pS ESL S AI Sep BA ASIN i BREE oe 554 576 | 433 
TI i sd din ailing dennis paibiipiedtnsaica ae dettt kate. i 2, 221 1,969 | 2,044 
ie cintiiintancilnerttitoisinn cnmbtintialssihendincinis canal | 6,502 4,550 4, 341 
"ITO po hdh ci tas es an eons te | 13,083 | 12,958 11,608 

OD xn iia eanidctbinie ibe SiS 78,789 | 73,923) 66,944 








Production of anthracite coal by counties for years 1890, 1891, and 1892. 





Production in tons. 


: 
5 





Number of employés in and about the mines by counties for years 1891, and 
1892 tn production of anthracite coa 


Counties. | 1892 1891 1890 

ED acts diniee mame ident heen cee 3, 848 8,312 ; 
I 8 Se aa ee wor 2’ 787 2'219 
Deuphin........... Se a ee aa 2 104 > 125 "283 
Lackawanna ............... paeeaeet 27 228 4. 490 5 IM 
Luzerne ___._. * aa: : 47. 904 18. R28 ‘ 

pertnumberiend ...................... 12, 835 12, 437 12, 586 
_  * 2 a SSaney sae) g a9 19° ORK en 155 
a RR Rs a ghacaasraite : 7a ~ aoe rg 
Susquehanna ...... nace aciadaiadaan ie o99 39 


lati otcnicecnciines, ucinieie 


Total 


Let us look for a moment, for the purpose of comparison, 
the wages of miners as paid in the bituminous coal regior 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and in the coal mines of Lanarksh 
Scotland, as produced in the report of tariif hearings submitted 
to this House: 


: Connells 
§]) > il g 
Lillys, Pa ville. Pa 
i I cn Coetocnegbaemon $1. 70-82. 50 $1. 95-$2. 19 $1. 08-§ 
ae ars 1.70 | 1. 90- 2.20 
Blacksmiths, per day -........... 2. 00- 2.25 2. 00- 2. 50 
| Wilming - : ; 
| ton. Ul Danville, Ill.| Scotland 
Average per day, paid by the ton ___. 82. 28 #2. 12 $1.09 
aici tee ctareed nat $2. 0O- 2.50 #2. 50- 3.00 91 
Trackmen, timbermen, roadmen, | | 
GRR ID GEE sctinn dette cnencetnce nal 1.80- 2.25 2.00- 2.50 $1. 03— 1.09 
SR aornsdistbuniaahdéia akesene ox 1. 50 2. 00 45 0] 





In order to further continue our comparison intelligently, I a) 
pend a table of wages paid to railroad men in Pennsylvania, [Ili- 
nois, and Scotland: 








} 


Pennsylvania Illinois. Scotland 








Locomotive passenger engi 
neers, per month 


) -.-----| $100 to $125 ... 
Locomotive freight engi 


$115 to $140 


neers, per month ......._. $75 to $100 _....| 8100 to $120 #32 to 833 
ee $45 to 860 $60 to $70 $22, to 828 and 
#34 
Section foremen_..-- _ #45 to 950 ‘ $45 and $55____| 822 to #28 
Section hands, per day -....- $1. 00 to $1. 20 $1. 10 to $1. 25 69 to 75 cent 
Blacksmiths, per hour.. 22 to 29 cents 20 to 274 cents.' 104, 154 to 22 
t i 
Boilermakers, per day ....... $2. 20 to #2. 70 $2. 25 to #2.75._| 51 cts. to 81. 31 
Helpers, per day..............| $1.30 to $1. 70_.| 81.35 to $1. 80._| 50cent 
| Apprentices, per day .._. 75 cents......./ 81. 0cen 
Painters, per day ........_..- $2. 00 to $2. 50 $2. 25 to $2.70__| #1. 31 to $1. 13 


1892. 1891. | 1890, 

pciepseseitlidilianinapslaaiaiiiidtammaists |e a eee 
Garber... moore veibesceteipepeed 1,427, 542.85 | 1, 191,158.50] 1, 266,541.45 | 
Dagens a... Saad 889, 489. 85 761, 569. 15 599, 404. 00 
ia | __ 639, 879. 00 633, 558. 70 577, 490. 00 
L cKawanna | 11,410,553. 95 10, 184, 347. 70 9, 374, 359. 25 
te 17, 548,508.00 | 17,726,559.65 | 15 825,673.75 
en 8, 724, 233. 70 8, 672, 828, 25 3, 098, 574. 00 
Sane 9, 564,534.60 | 9,758, 111.10 | 9, 045, 215. 85 
Suecuehemne 20 r 76, 009. 65 74, 884. 35 63, 745. 75 

— Juttsocubeesieduccs 457, G22. 30 369, 712, 45 315, 350. 45 

PonSiiniecibie cautitw dite dis EL Sakiie su webbie eae i. ............ 





Total n-ne oe-n-e-| 46) 798,378.00 | 44,876,179.08 | 40,100, $27.60 





| clearly illustrates as to why iron manufacturers 


As the carrying of coal enters largely into its cost at the 
board, the ditference in wages paid in the United States, as 
compared with the wages paid in Scotland, speaks for itself and 
and other man 





ufacturers that depend upon coal largely as fuel can manufac- 
ture cheaper in Great Britain than in this country: hough 
the rates above given refer to the years 1857 and 18%%, says Mr 
Sterling, the first vice-president of the Illinois Steel Company, 
inquiry shows that the rates paid for railroad lines run- 
ning into Chicago, at the present time, do not vary materially 
from the rates given by him in tariff hearings. ; 

Mr. Sterling also furnished to the committee the following 
comparative table of wages paid in this country and in Engiand 
in the manufacture of iron: 


nd ait 


L0o0r On 


Blast furnace labor. 


At a Cum 











\Chicago,| vetland —— Glasgow, 
seaport, Engi ‘4. Scotland 
| England. oan 
1 
i is a #2. 40 | 
Bottom fillers .................. 2.10 = . . ” ” ” 
Cinder loaders................... 1. 68 85 1. 00 ; 
Blast engineer.................. 3. 25 1.09 a 
oo See 1. 68 .77 | 90. 81- 97 | 80. 87-69 











Railroad haul on materials used by one Pennsylvania Bessemer Compa 






































































ny tn 1887 
Tons 

rn Ch As tendeanhcand bebe och kusscddbunkowdbn<ece “re 1K 40, 
Seen .....---. Raamnnie--c..... Rea ee 
eae a aor ee Sad COMO. 90-200 ance nnnewnnone conn cccencecoseccceccescenecosseneccen-cneee. 20, 008’ 902 
Neighborhood ore....- Peet 2'199' 318 
CONVERTING MILL. thd tc seknktehiedechs< cuceGeenesiner..c ~~ 1,494" 600 
ie 181. cduliinenctaneun wetunte per day.. 86, 88 $2.43 | Manganiferous iron ore. --. 6,687, 630 
Ee iets ese Deh eR ERI: do.... 7.56 1.94 | Arkansas ore............_. --- 2.158 650 
I he ad ee ome ouabemannianll do.... 4.40 eee. ayers 108 500 
PN vncobecdarwarcebooes codehipecnasios cobs ee 8. 25 Neen en enc uiawas Kncneuacc ce oe 194 112 
I Si, ah pads euamenneens cobain ee 4.00 Nee nn ee hauonedwanecenencs see 263, 230 

CSROUOURNS GRMIMGOR . ..nn eco ccne cc cascwenencensees a 8.00 1.94 5 lain 
I oe per hour... 15 oy II UI 117, 164. 977 
ia iia In delivering finished product, 200,000 tons, 546 miles..._........... 109, 200 0u0 
Heaters laieleRebepuaniinias otinoa strut pibedenwedl per dey.. &S a TRG es bairnhind de tisisid bimiuioneiwtanuibiialcon oranda ecsioode. 266, 364, 977 

MEN pct kata it mbenewcbeeuhaarnvnn done Bi cos > . : 
SEE eater -keweines<orereeternonegenneeesesy a.” 5 58 1.0 | He also gave the following statement of comparison of freight 
oe ae nes scine ne uae do.... 5.10 1.94 traffic of his company with that of selected States, and adds: 

TROMOE. «ne gen ove ccccencenesavecnsondosouncers: do.... 2 +o This exhibit may appear striking, yet it does not nearly tell the whole 
G Ber ....------ eeeree-e 4.38 1.46 wer. pe marge | on this company in its various operations there are six 
Drillers ......... 3 25 @ 43 | Mining towns and a manufacturing city containing about 30,000 souls, and 
Table engineer. . » , all their supplies and travel have a railroad haul, and should be added to 





the statement made, to fully show the vastness of the enterprise and de- 
pending interests. : 
The comparative table is as follows: 























































IRON ORE, IRON, AND STEEL. 


















‘ mparison ny w 

Fully as great in importance and as far-reaching in its effects | °”™ra"'son age oe Sere Pesoener steel company with 
with the coal interests of Pennsylvania is the great iron and mae. | . 
steel interest. Its mountains and valleys are teeming with iron | cambria Iron Company... 266, 364,977 | Oregon........-...---.-.-... is a “118 
ore,and this raw product, with the aia of coal and limestone, | Vermont............ ..--.- 266, 958, 239 | Florida ...-.......2.-2----.- 49, 735, 047 
which is also found in our native hills, places the great State of ere vrrenorten ones evan har | ieee 
Pennsylvania at the head of the iron and steel producing States | South Garolina --_---.2-.. 126, 140,347 | New Hampshire. Rel iehiiens. 
of the Union. Yet notwithstanding that these interests are | Colorado .................- 255, 380, 399 | Rhode Island............... 
largely interested in the preservation of the tariff and the bene- | North Oarolina............ Bae Eee | rere an en nnnnnen-------- ° 






fits of protection, the committee has transferred ore to the free 
list one the manufacturer of iron is now invited to turn his at- 
tention to Spain, Cuba, Africa,and England, the world’s sources 
for cheap ores, and the miners of Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Alabama must seek other employment or accept the alternative 
of the same wages that are paid for the mining of ores in these 
heretofore less favored lands. 

A comparison of the tables of weg as paid for ore mining in 
this country and for the same kind of work in the junds men- 
tioned, at once disclosed the reason why the Americ: miner is 
so much better clothed, better fed, better educated, and enjoys 
the comforts of a better home than the poor miner of foreign 
lands. The average wages of drillers and miners in the Lake 
Superior or is $2.25 to $2.75 per day, while the same class of 
laborers in England receive but $1.21 per day, and in Spain only 
from 60 to 72 cents per day. With us common laborers receive 
from $1.50 to $2 per day, and in England from 72 to 84 cents. 
Even the boys in our Lake Superior region receive from $1 to 
$1.25 per day, and no women are employed at all. In England 
boys and women receive from 24 to 36 cents per day, and in Africa 
of course much less. 

With these conditions staring us in the face, we must close 
our mines or reduce the cost of production to the lowest level. 
This means a level to Spanish, Cuban, and African labor, a prop- 
osition repugnant to every instinctof American manh and 
must and will be resisted to the last by the people of this whole 
country and by every legitimate means at command. The me- 
morial made by the citizens of the city of Bessemer in Michi- 
gan, to the President, Mr. Cleveland, and published in the lead- 

ng newspapers of the country, tells its own story. I merely 
quotefrom the last paragraph, which says: 


We sincerely but earnestly protest against iron ore being classed as raw 
materia] and fae among the articles admitted free of duty, and we ask 
in the name of common humanity, in-the name of our desolated homes and 
suffering poor, that this nation be not committed toa policy that must 

rove destructive alike to its industries and the roperty ofits people. “It 

a condition and not a theory,’ say these petitioners, ‘‘ that confronts us, 
pamestyg this in respectful but earnest protest against the adoption of 
such a policy.” 


Said Mr. Elder in his remarks to the committee, following his 
statement: 

If you are going to ation trade and put the American onan exact equality 
with the foreigner, it will be utterly impossible; if you have set yourselves 
about that task, you are going about a task such as was never imposed upon 
American statesmen before. If you adjust the matter so that the foreigner 
ghall be exactly equal with our own people, and your people shall not have 
a particle of advantage over the foreigner, it is a very difficult matter to do. 
I would merely suggest that itis a great deal better to make this thing a 
little bit safe for our own people. Ido not know of any country that has a 
fiscal policy which arranges its duties with any consideration for any other 
people but itsown. There is a tariff war abroad now, and this struggle for 
existence which we are all undergoing isreally for existence. It has been 
from the earliest times and it has existed from the earliest organization of 
society. 

This in itself, Mr. Chairman, is an argument for the continu- 
ance of the policy of protection. 

Said Mr. Garland, representing the Amalgamated Association 
of tron and Steel Workers, before the same committee: 

We appear before this committee to-day as Sepewenting our labor organi 
zation and —e for the retention of the present duty on different iron and 
steel products. It is said that if everything was cheaper it would be satis 
factory to those who work by the day if you could also lower the wages 
This 1 do not believe to be a fact. We have noticed that no matter in what 
country labor is employed, nor at what trades it is employed, it seems to be 
a@ battle to keep wages up. I prefer a battle on a higher plane than on a 
lower plane. 

Said Mr. John Gearing, of Pittsburg: 

Iam one of the committee of the Amalgamated Association, and am en 
gaged in the cotton-tie industry. I have come here to appeal to you tomake 
no change in that tariff schedule. The establishment with which I am em- 
phe and have been for many years, looks on that as a specialty and there 

a great deal implied in that particular commodity, cotton ties. We have 
now snore’ in that place at least a thousand men, and I can safely say 
that if there is any change to be made in that particular schedule, the result 
will be that we will have no employment; for that reason I am here to im- 
plore you to make no change in the cotton-tie schedule. 

Prior to the —- of the McKinley bill the mill was notrunning, and the 
men were walking the streets; our people have spent money to bring that 
industry to perfection, and to-day I suppose the works are the most perfect 
in America. 

What Mr. Gearing said of the millof which he spoke, the same 
can be said of Portage Iron Company Mills, in Blair County, !’a.; 
yet notwithstanding the appeal of Mr. Gearing that to adinit 
cotton ties free would shut many of these mills down entirely, 
the committee takes the entire duty off of cotton ties and places 
upon other manufactures of the same class a large duty. /t isa 
discrimination that deserves rebuke; which discrimination 
means the entire destruction of the cotton-tie industry in this 
country. : : 

Said Mr. Hoffman, of Bridgeport, Ohio, of the same assocli- 
tion: 

Lrepresent about 12,000 men in the aggregate. I came here to plead with 
this committee to keep the duty on sheet-iron plate. es 

I know that in case this tariff is taken off there will be a reduction in wages 
The workingman is the man who is to suffer every time. 

Said Mr. Jarrett, secretary of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers, on behalf of the sheet-iron and steel man- 
ufacturers: 

We desire to say that we enter our appeal simply for the amount of the 
difference in the wages paid in each country. : 

Mr. Jarrett at some length in his statement gives the wages 
paid in the United States and the wages paid in England, and 
makes a comparison which proves that the American workmen 













































































































This is the language of the iron-ore interests, and the same 
senior to the finished product. Says Mr. Laughlin, of Pitts- 
urg: 

Our business is in a wretched condition; the outlook is for a dull, dreary, 
idle winter, and the prospect is we must stop in order to cut off expenses to 
save ourselves; there has been no encouragement, and we had better have 
been entirely idle for the last two seonths than to have been running as we 


have been. Ido not know of a single industry that can get along without 
protection. 


Hon. Cyrus Elder, of the Cambria Iron Company, of Johns- 
town — the Ways and Means Committee some very impor- 
information concerning ~ ae company he represented, 

and in the figures he gave he said this company employed in 
1893, 7,616 men, of which but 124 were under the age of 16 years, 
and of this number, said Mr. Elder, 5,500 were out of work at 
Johnstown, and the Johnstown works at the same place were 
cheapo A closed. He gave to the committee the following ta- 
es showing the railroa.. nul of material used by them in 1887: 
























































the better paid. Thus we might goon, Mr. Chairman, 

10 cite: S the reports made to the committee by distinguished 

and practical men, who thoroughly understood what they 

were talking about, and they made their pleas before the — 

mittee and informed the committee what the result — 

be if this bill is enacted into law as reported. Yet, notwith- 

standing the knowledge that was conveyed home to the com- 

mittee, the bill as reported to this House is one of extreme vn 

fairness, and one of discrimination against the iron and stee 
workers of America. 7 

‘Said Mr. JOHN C, BLACK, of Illinois, on the floor of this House: 

y i I would consent to repeal 

on laws Tica tashe wears. eben, ‘er oa let wages have their nat- 

ural place all over the world. 

The Ways and Means Committee, through its majority, under 
the lead ‘of itschairman, seem to entirely agree with Mr. BLACK’S 
statement, and this bill indicates the position, not only of Mr. 
BLACK towards the workingmen, but the position of the whole 
Democratic party. Every workingman and every workingman’s 
wife in America should read and heed the statement of Mr. 
BLACK, and his shabby attempt at qualification with which he 
saw fit to preface his statement goes for nothing. Every intel- 
ligent man and woman in the country knows that wages are at 
least twice as high here as in England, and many times higher 
than in Asia. And the truth is well told when it is said that it 
is the battle of the workingmen of this country against the low 
wages prevailing in Europe. [Applause.] _ 

Much more might be added along this line to prove the un- 
favorable position of the Democratic party towards the interests 
of labor, but the evidence already adduced is overwhelming and 
will readily convince anyone who is disposed to be fair-minded. 

This country is full of the elements of wealth and prosperity; 
the materials for food, fuel, shelter, and clothing are in exces- 
sive abundance, but they must be kept moving, and if this traffic 
is stopped for a week those who have small capital begin to fail; 
stop for two weeks and the banks begin to fail; stop it a month 
and almost a universal panic ensues; stop it in part by doubtful 
credit, and there is distress everywhere. 

If the bill now pending becomes a law, it is bound to have the 
effect predicted by Mr. Atkinson in his able article as to how 
distrust stops trade. 

PROTECTION HELPS THE FARMER. 


Aword, Mr. Chairman, as to how protection affects the farmer, 
and Iam done. Prof. Dodge, of the Agricultural Department, 
has given a qeace deal of attention to statistics on this question, 
and he has divided the States of the nationinto four classes; the 
first is where the population of the States engaged in farming is 
less than 30 per cent; the second is where the per cent is over 
30 and less than 50; the third is where the per cent is over 50 
and less than 70, and the fourth is where the farmers number 
over 70 per cent of the population of the State. 

In the States opmariens in the first class, the learned profes- 
sor says that the value of the land per acre will average $38.65; 
in the second, $30.55; in the third, $13.50, and in the fourth but 
$5.18; these statistics are prepared for no partisan purpose; 
they simply illustrate the condition of the farmers in the vari- 
ous sections of the Union, and they furnish a most instructive 
lesson. Why is it that the land in Pennsylvania or New York 
is worth, on the average, $38.65 per acre? It is, sir, because 
these States have stimulated capital to invest in manufacturing 
industries, and thus the men are given employment in mills, 
factories, shops, and created a home market for everything that 
is raised in the fields and the gardens at their doors; the result 
is that no more thrifty or successful or independent class of citi- 
zens can be found in the world than the farmers of New York 
= Pennsylvania, and we might also add the States of Ohio and 

inois. 

Who are the poor farmers, and where are they found? 


are found in the sections of the Union where the States are aren 


iven 
up almost wholly to agriculture; they are found in localities 
where the market for their produce is hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of miles away from the place where it is raised. 
Another illustration given by Prof. Dodge, and which still 
further illustrates the benefits of protection and protective-tariff 
loguiniies to the farmers of America in the grouping of States 
referred to. He shows the value of products per capita to the 
individual cultivator; his statistics show in the first group of 
States, the value of products of the farmer per capita to the in- 
dividual cultivator, which averages $457. In the second place it 
averages $304, in the third $261, and in the fourth $160. 
a In other words, the men engaged in agriculture in any of the 
a _ of States, with the same amount of labor in the cul- 
vation of the Same number of acres, will make 185 per cent 
more than the individual cultivator in the States where over 70 
per cent of the population is engaged in farming. These facts 
ought to satisfy even a British free trader that agriculture ismore 
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profitable where it has a market at the door of the farmer for 
all that he can raise on his farm; and this diversification of farm 
industry is only possible where manufacturing industries are 
established alongside of or near the farms. 

It seems to me that these figures demonstrate that the farmer 
has been benefited as much as the manufacturer or any other 
class of citizens, by the maintenance of a system of protection 
that has given such splendid results as we see in New York or 
Pennsylvania. Democratic newspapers and Democratic speak- 
ers contend that the amount of farm products of every kind, in- 
cluding cattle and horses, which were imported to this country 
was so small that it was not and would not be a detriment to the 
farmers. 

Said Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, in his very able speech on this 
subject, in the House: 

I have, with some pains, gathered statistics on this point, and I find noth- 
ing as well as these very provisions; the McKinley bill wisely and justly 
places high duties upon products in which the farmers of the country are 
most interested. 

As illustrating this, Mr. HopKINS adds that in 1888 there 
were 62,411 head of horses imported and sold in the markets of 
this country. On this item alone the farmers were deprived of 
the value of these 60,000 horses, and this importation is only a 
fair average of the annual importation for five or six years pre- 
ceding the protection of the McKinley bill. Eighty-eight 
thousand head of beef cattle were imported: and the interest of 
woolgrowers is affected in the same way. As estimates clearly 
show, with the proper protection on wool, the farmers of this 
country would increase their flocks by more than 60,000,000 
sheep. 

Prior to the passage of the McKinley bill, says the same learned 
gentleman, there were 8,259,535 bushels of potatoes imported an- 
nually. In 1888, 1,942,865 bushels of beansand peas were imported, 
and 100,269 tons of hay, 7,000,000 pounds of hops, 55,000 bushels of 
buckwheat, 1,583,941 bushels of flaxseed, 16,000,000 dozen of 
eggs, $54,230 worth of sauerkraut, $41,000 worth of peanuts, $42,- 
564 worth of sweet potatoes, 200,000 bushels of turnips, besides 
cabbage, cauliflower, and other vegetables which Eastern farm- 
ers can raise ata greater profit than they can other cereals. It 
has been estimated by competent and careful authority that if 
our own farmers were properly protected, so that they could 
produce the farm products that are imported every year. some 
of which have been here enumerated, they would require nearly 
70,000,000 acres of land for the purpose, and since the enactment 
of the McKinley bill barley has become one of our farmers’ best 
crops. 

These figures show, Mr. Chairman, that it is as important to 
the farmer to be protected from Canada, Mexico, and other for- 
eign countries as it is to protect cotton, wool, and iron; and I 
trust that in the future that is to come those who make a study 
of this great subject will cease from declaiming against protect- 
ive legislation upon the ground that it is against the interests 
of the farmer and the producing class. [Applause.] 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

As to the effect of the McKinley bill on the sugar industry, I 
shall not submitany extended remarks. I merely attach a state- 
ment hereto, furnished by the Internal Revenue Department, 
showing how the industry of maple sugar has prospered in Penn- 
sylvania under the wise policy of the McKinley bill relating to 
sugar; and at the same time Jet it be remembered that sugar 
was never cheaper than it has been since the enactment of the 
McKinley bill. [Applause.] 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1894. 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, I have the honor to furnish 
the following statement of bounty paid on maple sugar to producers in the 
State of Pennsylvania under the provisions of the act of October 1, 1890, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,’’ commonly known as the ** McKinley bill:” 


Season of 1892. 





Number 
of pro- Amount 


Counties. 











ducers, | Pd. 

DISTRICT NO. 12. 
Susquehanna 8 $136. 88 
i et adem atenseusesonne 4 43.73 
TARR thas aches biddmntaddddied scenseweveatinntts 6 129. 95 
i ccbaitiieh iene ent dice cried natin alilints imad enim tnaicenes 18 310. 56 
DISTRICT NO. 23. aes 
ET Scns hinellie he sitiitethta dnidntihind id dtiinbie enbouhdié etiztalia maui 1 15. 42 
Crawford.......- ial ieee ; 2 20.7) 
Eo tad sane diventaaninadie anata iedkamnemsaabeess 3 41.43 
Cee a i a 2 29. 92 
a cn 144 | 3,958. 69 
i OE pk | 152 4, 066.16 





Total amount paid for season of 1892 in the whole State, #, 370. 72. 
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Season of 1898. 






Counties. 


DISTRICT NO. 12. 


Warren 


Total amount paid for season of 1893 in the whole State, $7, 827. 93. 

There are eight claims for bounty from the twenty-third district of Penn- 
sylvania for the season of 1898 still pending, which, by reason of irregular- 
ity, have not yet been allowed,in which the total amount of bounty claimed 
is #251.50. These claimants are producers in Somerset. County. 

Respectfully, yours, 
G. W. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Hon. Jostan D. Hicks, M. v., 
House of Representatives. 


Here the hammer fell. 
r.HICKS. Iwould like a few minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, [ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman. be extended five minutes. 
There was no objection. 


THE INOOME TAX. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the income-tax feature that is 
d to be attached to this bill isa measure that I believe 
to be odious to the great mass of our people, and is such a meas- 
ure that can only be — in times of extreme peril to the 
Government. No doubt the intention of its originators and pro- 
moters is to tax the millionaires and corporations of the country; 
but let. me remind this House, that in taxing the corporations of 
the country you also tax the thousands of building associations 
and savings institutions in which are invested the earnings of 
thousands of our workingmen; especially will this reach the 
workingmen of Pennsylvania, who are paying for their homes 
the aid of these helpful institutions; andagainst the imposi- 
of this tax I most earnestly enter my protest. [Applause 

on the Republican side.] 


THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 


Henry C. Carey, the great protection writer, gives us the idea 

that there is perfect harmony of interest among the different 
classes of producers of this country; you break down the pro- 
tection to one, and you impair the whole edifice; you maintain 
all in their relative positions and you have a structure beautiful 
in its symmetry, graud in its proportions and one which has 
brought the most marvelous results to this es have 
been witnessed or experienced in any nation since the beginning 
of time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
' In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it goes without the saying that 
the wage-workersand the farmers in Americaare better clothed, 
better fed, and better educated than in any other civilized coun- 
try im the world. They receive for the same number of hours 
of labor a much higher rate of wages, and they receive more for 
their ucts and are thus enabled to live in better style and 
give better advantages to their families than like workers in 
any other land. If this question were to decide simply between 
American machinery and capital and foreign machinery and 
capital, I grant you there would be no reason for maintaining 
import d for the protection of either, but this question, as 
Thave before stated, has resolved itself into one of labor, and 
the test that is being waged at the present time by the Demo- 
cratic party in trying to this Wilson bill is, without doubt, 
a war upon the laboring c s of America. 

The happiness and the comfort of the people of this country 
should ever be above party consideration, and the rights and in- 
terests of our citizens should never be placed in the scale against 
party expediency, and, believing these principles as I aT hops 

discharge the duty that my constituents have imposed upon 
me to oppose this unjust.and discriminating measure. ‘And i in 
doing so, | mean to challenge the attention of this House and 
of the country to the dangerous character of this bill, by the 

of which I voice not only the sentiments of the e of 
the district which I have the honor to represent, but I firmly 
believe I voice the sentiments of a great majority of the people 
who live in the happy homes of this country, when I say that I 


earnestly trust that this measure will never , 
applause on the Republican side. | penaesiew, (Loud 

r. COOPEF. of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would lil 
the gentlemar w he voted for the repeal of the py 
clause of the £ -man law? 

Mr. HICKS. I voted for the repeal on puro 
tives, because ne President of this country h; 
would repeal tuat law prosperity would return, 
that the President’s plan should have a trial. 
trial, and the result of that trial is known to the 
has been a con, lete failure. 





L868 to ask 
purchasing 


ly patriotic mo- 
id said that if we 
and I was willine 

It has had that 
country, and it 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNANDO ©. LAYTON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1894. 
On the bill (H. F. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy. 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAYTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On the first day of October, 1890, the Repub- 
lican party, as represented in the Fifty-first Congress, passed 
what is commonly known as the ‘“‘ McKinley tariff bill” despito 
the united op tion and protestof the Democratic members. 

In lessthanone month thereafter, at the November election fol. 
lowing, the country rebuked this action of the Republican Con- 
_— in a most radieal and unmistakable manner by changing a 

publican F wseof Representativesin the !'ifty-firstCongress to 
a Democratic tiouse in the Pifty-second Congress with the un- 
precedented majority of 145 members, a majority of the Demo. 
eratic membership coming from what is known as the Northo-y 
States. This remarkablechange will be the better manifest and 
appreciated perhaps when I state that, exclusive of the memher- 
ship from what is known as the ‘‘ Solid South” (comprising ‘if. 
teen States), there were 32 more Democratic than Republican 
members of the House. 

In compliance with their duty- to the people, this Democratic 
House at its first session proceeded to the consideration of sey- 
eral special bills pertain to the customs revenue, and after 
due deliberation passed a number of them and sent them to 
Republican Senate, where they were silently pigeon-holed and 
ignored. Among this number was one placing wool on thefr 
list; another placing binding-twine on the free list; another 
placing cotton ties on the free list, and another placing lead ore 
on the free list. 

Eighteen months after the passage of the McKinley bill (Jum 
9, 1892), at Minneapolis, Minn., the Republican party, by and 
through its regularly selected delegates, then and there in na 
tional convention assembled, adopted as its platform upon | 
subject the following resolution: 

Pretection.—_We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We cal 
attention to its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous con 
dition of our country is jargely due to the wise revenue legislation of tho 
Repu m Congress: We believe that all articles which can not !* 
duced in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of culty, 
and that upon all imports coming into competition with the products 
American labor there should be levied duties equal tothe difference betwee! 
=e abroad and at home: We assert that the prices of | facture 
articles of general consumption have been reduced under tle opel 
the tariff act of 1890. We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majon) 
in the House of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws by piecesieal. © 

ested by their attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chie! pro’ 
uets of a number of States, and we ask the people for thelr JucEtCs 
thereon. 

It will be.especially observed, Mr. Chairman, | trust, t2et 1 
the latter part of this plank of this platform they denounce 
action of the House for passing the ‘*free wool bill” and one” 
which I mentioned a moment ago, and placed themselves on '™ 
country. ba a 

Two weeks thereafter, June 22, 1892, the representaiy’® ' 
the Democratic party of the United States, in nations: conv 
tion assembled at Chicago, as its platform upon the subject : 
a and the tariff, boidiy and fearlessly adopted the /0 
owing planks: a i 

Protection.—We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; & rove We 
Seen = the American people for the benefit of the te". 
declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic par'y ; eollect 
Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose ste ost 
tariff duties except for the of revenue only. and we dem he Go 
the collection of such taxes 5 be limited to the necessities of © 
ernment whea honestly and economically administered. 
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Kinley Tariff—We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by 
sa ritates Congress as the culminating atrocity of class aegunaaton = 
indorse the efforts made by the Democrats of the t Congress paweity 
its most o ssive features in the direction of free raw materials oo. 
cheaper manufactured goods that enter into on; 


gener, ; gnsum 
0 3% ow the action 
promise its repeal as one of the beneticent results th” \“ill fo linea dae Mo- 


le in intrusting power to the Democratit «tty. 

ciniey tani went into — — ye as se aot 

SB tabering ane ee comnaes at iff went if operation, and wo 

of prosperity to the country since that tar cS) ss on _—— 
to the dullness and distress, the wage reduc ons striic 

ny conte as the best possible evidence that no such presperity has resulted 


from the McKinley act. 


us, Mr. Chairman, was the issue made up between the 

ae rties and the people were asked to pass judgment 
thereon. While there were many other minor issues presented 
in the respective platforms they were all swallowed up in this 
one great question. The Republican leaders went forth proudly 
and arrogantly, carrying aloft the banner of their cae with 
but one word inscribed thereon—protection. The Democratic 
leaders, with true courage and confidence, met them on the great 
field of forensic debate with but these two words inscribed on 

eir banner: Tariff reform. 

ia for four long months this battle was waged on the stump 
and in the pressall over this ‘Union from ocean to ocean. Never 
before in the history of this country was the issue presented more 
squarely, more fairly, or more intelligently. Thousands of 
speakers, thousands of newspapers, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of documents were used on either . No partor 
phase of the question escaped Roser attack-br defense of the 
ective ties. None can or will dispute what I have just 

. No Republican has yet been found bold enough to ques- 
tion the fact. On the contrary, be it said to their:credit, they 
each and all conceded that protection, in a fair and open field, 
had gone down in utter defeat and that tariff reform had tri- 


umphed, 

Pate they could not well have said aught else. For when 
the result-of the eleetion in November, 1892, was made known 
it was ascertained that Grover Cleveland, the t% cham- 
ion of tariff reform, was elected President of 2." ted States 
by a popular majority over President Harrison of 383,000, not 
including the Democratic votes in five of the small Western 
States, that voted for the People’s Party.candidate for the pur- 

of taking those States from the Republicans, that Mr. 
Ehoestent had 182 majority of the electoral vote, and that of the 
total electoral vote. received by him 118.camefrem the Northern 
States. Never before was such.a complete victory won atsuch 
greatodds. Forarrayed against the common people—the great 
masses of the country—as represented + the Democratic party 
on the one side with tariff reform as its watchword, was the 


power of the Republican Administration, with its great army of 
officehalders members ofafavored and priv class, who 
had thrived and fattened under Republican leg ion,.on the 


other. But the cause of the pea vailed, as it always will 
in due time, under awise and Deckecus form of aeons 
such as ours should be. In the emphatic, unmistakable, over- 
whelming manner in which I have just stated the e. of this 
country rendered their verdict, hen, why, Mr. irman, 
should this Democratic House falter or hesitate to. carry out and 
execute that verdict thus rendered? The people haves n; 
it is for us toaect. The people have done theit duty; it but re- 
mains for us, their servants, sent here for that pur , to.do 
ours, Then let us do it new, do it promptly and it well, 
by. as at a reform measure now under con- 
sideration, substant n the form reported to us b - 
mittee.on Ways and ad . ieee 

Ina great country like ours with the diversified interests it 
is utterly impossible to suit the views of eachand every member 
upon this side of the House in the paration and tion of 
a tariff bill’ In order to execute the will of the people in such 
& measure, there must necessarily be mutual compromise and 
concessions, yea, sacrifices in some instances, from every mem- 
ber inevery district in order that we may legislate for the good 
ofall. Patriotismdemands, Democracy demands, that we should 
do this, and that our respective constitueney should uiesce 
therein and:approve our action, in order that the people's will, 
not the people of our respective districts alone, but.of the whole 
country, may be respected and obeyed. 

Mr. Chairman, we of this side of the House, the Democratic 
party, believe that laws should be enacted that will do the 
grentest good to the greatest number. 

We of this side of the House believe that this is a Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, and trust that we 


will never cease to im this belief 
children’s children fon eft t . aoe our children and our 
We believe that every American citizen of the 


the genera: 
to maintain 


present and 
tions yet to come should be ht that the only way) 
and preserve our true. and proud American 
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citizenship, to preserve and maintain and improve our present 
high order of civilization, is to teach them that this is not a pa- 
ternal Government, but, on the contrary, that the people must 
support the Government, and not the Government the people; 
that the people must depend upon themselves, upon their own 
exertions, and upon each other for success in the great race of 
life, and not upon the Government. 

The gentlemen upon the other side—the Republican party— 
would teach thecontrary. Hence it is that the word “ protec- 
tion,” as they of that side of the House now have the boldness 
to construe and apply it—even in the face of the Constitution it- 
self—has become odious not only to the Democratic party, but 
to the great majority of the people of the country, for the Peo- 
_ party and Prohibition party spurn it also. Protection is 

ut paternalism in anotherform. I repeat, in theface of the Con- 
stitution itself, for I maintain here on this floor, as inserted in 
the tariff plank of our platform read by me a few minutes ago, 
that this Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect taxes for the purpose of protecting or aiding one citizen, 
or one industry, at the expense of another. That this Govern- 





| ment has no constitutional power to aid a private individual, 


corporation, or class by the imposition and collection of tariff 
taxes, or of any other kind of taxes. In other words, that ‘““pro- 
tection for protection’s sake,” as advocated by the Republican 
party, is clearly unconstitutional. Or again, in other words, if 
you please, public taxes can only be lawfully levied and collected 
for public and ‘not for private purposes. 

And in‘support of this proposition, I will again call the atten- 
tion of this committee to the very numerous authorities collated 
and cited by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANE] in his able 
speech delivered here on this floor on the 9th instant, at the 
opening of the debate. I now quote therefrom: 


Burroughs on taxation, on page 6, states the law to be ‘that taxes can 
only be inrposed for a: public purpose; they can not be imposed for aprivate 
purpose.’ 

Cooley on taxation, page 55, states the law tobe as follows: ‘It isthe first 


| requisite of lawful taxation thatthe purpose for which it is laid shallbe a 
| public purpose.”’ 


The same author, on page 126 of his book, says: 

However important it may be to the communities that industrial citizens 
should: prosper in their industrialenterprises, it is not the business of Gov- 
ernment to aid them with its means. iuniightened states, while wiving all 
necessary protection to their citizens. will leave every one to depend for his 
success and os in business on his own exertions, in the belief that 
by doing so own industry will be more certainly enlisted and his pros- 
perity and happiness more probably secured. 

It may, therefore, be safely asserted, that taxation for the purpose of 
raising money trom the ——w A to be given oreven loaned to private parties 

in order that they may use it in their individual business enterprises. is not 
recognized as an employment of the power for a public use. In contempla- 
tion of lawit would be taking the common property of the whole community 
and handing it over to private parties for thetr private gain, and consequently 
unlawful. Any incidental benefits to the public that might flow from it 
would not supportit.as legitimate taxation. 


Hilliard on taxation, page 12, afiirms the law to be as follows: 

Taxationds allowable only for public purposes. s 

The text-beoks all read one way, and I will now call your at- 
tention to the adjudication of the courts. I find in a note to 
volume 16, American States Reports, a very valuable compila- 
tion of the authorities on this point, which has greatly aided 
me, and from which I have selected mostof the following cases, 
and I will now read them to the House. In 58 California Re- 
ports, 639, the court says: 

Topromote a public purpose by a tax levy upon the property in the State 
is within the power of tne Legislature; but the Legislature has no power to 
impose taxes for the benefit of individuals connected with a private enter- 
prise, even though the private enterprise might benefit the local public ina 
remote or collateral way. 

In 27 Iowa Reports, 46, the supreme court of that State says: 


Taxes are burdens or charges imposed bythe Legislature upon persons or 
property to raise money for public purposes or to accomplish some govern- 
mentalend. A tax for a private purpose is a solecism in language. 

In 9 Kansas Reports, 689, it is said: 

Taxation to aid ordinary manufacturers or the establishment of enter- 
prise, is a thing until recently quite unheard of, and the power must be de- 
nied toexist unless all limits to the appropriation of private property and 
to the power to tax be disregarded. 

The supreme court of Iowa has held that no authority or even 
dictum can be found which asserts that there can be any legit- 
imate taxation where the money tobe raised does not go into 
the public treasury; and that the uniform weight of public au- 
thority is that taxes are to be imposed for the use of the people 
and not for the benefit of individuals. In 20 Michigan Reports, 
474, the supreme court of that State say in regard to taxation: 

It must be imposed for a public, not for a mere private purpose. Taxa- 
tion isa mode of raising revenue for public p only, and when it is 


urposes 
to objects in no. way connected with public interest or welfare it 
ceases to be taxation and becomes public plunder. 


The supreme court of Maine has held: 
teen AR: TOAD ITI spoliation for the private benefit 
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It is held in 60 Maine Reports, 124, that the Legislature of the 
State has no power to pass a law to authorize a town to raise 
money either by taxation or issuing its bonds and loan thesame 
to private parties to enable them to erect mills and manufac- 
tories in such town, thereby to increase its wealth and business 
as well as the accommodation of its inhabitants. Such an ob- 
ject is entirely a private one and in no sense entitled to be called 
a public use of such a character as to justify the imposition of 
taxes upon the inhabitants and property of a town by a vote of 
the majority of such town. 

The court say, in the closing part of the opinion in this case: 

To take directly or indirectly the property of individuals to loan to others 
for the purpose of private gain and speculation against the consent of those 
whose money is thus loaned would be to withdraw it from the protection of 
the Constitution and submit it to the will of an irresponsible majority. It 
would be robbery and spoillation of those whose estate is thus confiscated. 
No surer or more effectual method could be devised to deter from accumu- 
lation, to diminish capital, to render property insecure, and thus to paralyze 


ustry. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts passed a statute toauthorize 
the city of Boston to issue bonds to the amount of $20,000,000, to 
be loaned to the owners of land upon which buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. Commissioners were appointed to manage the 
loan, and took a first mortgage upon the land at less than three- 
fourths its value to secure the payment of the money with in- 
terest. 
The supreme judicial court of that state, in 111 Massachusetts, 
454, unanimously held that the statute was null and void and 
pee enjoined all proceedings to collect taxes to pay such 


nds. 

A similar statute was passed by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia, authorizing the city of Wheeling to issue bonds and loan 
the money for the purpose of encouraging the establishment of 
manufacturing interests, and to take bonds and mortgages upon 
property to secure its pee, and still the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in 1 nited States Reports, held that such 
a statute was utterly void. The Supreme Court say in that 
case: 

Taxation to pay the bonds in question is not taxation for a public object. 


It is taxation which taxes the private property of one person for the private 
use of another. 


In 20 Michigan, 452, the supreme court of that State say: 

It is not in the power of the State, in my opinion, under the name of a 
bounty or under any other cover or subterfuge, to furnish the capital to set 
private parties up in any kind of business or to subsidize their business 
after they entered uponit. A bounty law of which this is the real nature is 
void, whatever may be the pretense on which it may be enacted. 

In 21 Pennsylvania State Reports, 168, the supreme court of 
that State say: 

Taxation is a mode of raising revenue for peniie pu 

tituted to objects in no way connected with the pub 
Gixation and becomes plunder. 

In 24 Wisconsin Reports, 356, the supreme court of that Sta 
say in regard to taxation: , 

It is conceded by all that a tax must be for a public and not for a private 
purpose, If, therefore, the Legislature attempts to take money from the 
oo by — compulsion for merel —— pre, that is not a tax ac- 
cording to the essential meaning of the word, and therefore such alaw is 
not, strictly speaking, unconstitutional as being prohibited by any positive 
provision of the Constitution, but is void for the reason that it is beyond the 


scope of legislation. 

The Legislature of the State of Kansas d a law in 1872 
authorizing the city of Topeka, in order to develop and improve 
said city, to ioe geht ag rn from it general funds, or by the issuance 
of bonds of city to such an amount as the city council might 
determine. The city issued bonds to a certain corporation to 
the amount of $100,000 to enable the corporation to establish a 
manufactory of iron bridges in that city. In 20 Wallace, 664, 
the Supreme Court of the United States say of this case in re- 
fusing to allow said bonds to be paid by taxation from the prop- 
erty of the people of that city: 

Of all powers conferred on the Government, that of taxation 
is most liable toabuse. This power can as readily be employed 
against one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to 
ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to 
the other, if there are no implied limitations of the use for 
which the power may be exere: To lay with one hand the 
power of the Government on the property of the citizen and 
with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
So and build up private fortunes is none the less rob- 


; when it is 
it ceases to be 


bery, use it is done under the forms of law and is called taxa- 
tion. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative 
forms. Nor isittaxation. Beyond acavil there can be nolawful 


taxation which is not laid for public purposes. 
{ further quote from his admirable speech: 
Mr. Speaker, many more decisions to the same effect could be ci butI 
deem it unnecessary. In my examination of this questionin the lawli ; 
I found that the supreme court of nearly State in this Union has 
on this question, and the consensus is to the effect 
at there is no power under the Constitution, State or national, that au- 
thorizes a tax to be levied to build up private industries. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to another in connection with these decisions: 
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that is, thata at 

judges, who vote the Repubiican tekee and advocate 2 son by Republican 
5 pe Semen. . a yet when the question comes before them as to whether the 
thelr ont of ote and confronted with TheePias of Yoraettytay ee 
Gamsaet ie deen m with the crime of per; ury they hold that 

Gentlemen, if an examination of the authorities si 
does not convince you that a protective tariff is cece 
then you are to be linked to the five brothers mentioned in the 
ee of ee Abraham said, ‘If they hear not Mosesand 
7 roe ook _ ther will they be persuaded though one rose 
In our platform we denounce Republican protection a re 

and in the same sentence tell vay. Deletes it ctaieeet 
aw of the American people for the benefitof thefew. This 
bill proposes to ayag 4 this great wrong, and in my judgment 
will be a long step in the proper direction. This bill proposes 
to place raw material on the free list, such as coal, iron ore 
wool, etc., and reduce the tariff upon many of the necessaries of 
life, such as woolen and cotton woods, earthenware, glassware 
etc., which is in strict accord with the latter portion of our 
platform, heretofore quoted by me, and hence I will not occupy 
the time of this committee in even attempting to discuss tho 
wisdom or nonwisdom of these various schedules; for, as I have 


is said, the people have commanded that this should be 
one. 

But,” say the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
(the Republicans), ‘‘ If this bill becomes a law it will cause a great 


vacuum in the public Treasury; you will not have sufficient 
money to pay the running expenses of the Government.” And 
hence oe that we must of necessity, if not of right, con- 
tinue the high rate of duty in order to produce the revenue to 
supply this vacuum. Thatour Treasury is sadly in need of addi- 
tional funds can not be questioned. 

In March, 1889, when the Democratic party,in obedience to 
the will of the people, turned this Government over to the Re- 
publican party, there was a surplus in the Treasury beyond the 
needs of the Government of more than $100,000,000. In March, 
1892, when in turn the Republican party transferred the Goy- 
ernment again to the Democratic party, that grand surplus had 
entirely disappeared and the expenditures of the Government 
caused by the reckless and extraordinary enactments and appro- 

riations of what will go down in history as the “billion-dollar 

ngress” were largely in excess of receipts from all sources. 
And since that time, not by reason of any increase in expendi- 
tures, for none have occurred, but by reason of an extraordinary 
falling off in the public revenues, caused no doubt by the gen- 
eral industrial ee the expenditures are far in excess of 
the receipts, until we are confronted to-day with a large deficit 
in the Treasury which must be met ifi some manner. 

Mr. Chairman, our Republican brethren attempt to take ad- 
a of this deplorable state of affairs brought about by their 
own vicious legislation, and say to us that the only way to do it 
is to increase the tariff duties instead of lowering them as pro- 
—< by this bill; and in the hope that we may be compelled to 

o this, and thus perpetuate their vicious system of protection, 
they are violently opposed to all other methods of raising reve- 
nue, and therefore antagonize at every step all attempts to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and especially the tax uponincomes. 

And here is the great secret of their opposition to this latter 
tax. For in it and by it they see a great entering wedge that 
will split open from stem to stern the great protection fraud 
they have so long and successfully imposed upon the American 


people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no law that compels us to raise 
all or any certain portion of our public revenue by duties upon 
imports commonly known as tariff taxes. The Democratic na- 
tional platform of 1892 does not make any such demand or re- 
quirement. Nor did the people in 1892instruct this House that 
such was their desire. This deficit in the revenues must be sup- 
plied, and I know of no better way, no way which will the better 
meet with the approval of a great overwhelming majority of the 
American people, than by a fair and well-guarded income tax, 
as reported by our Committee on Ways and Means, with ad- 
ditional internal revenue taxes on whisky, cigarettes, playing 
cards, etc., as provided in their bill. ; ; 

And here, Mr. Chairman, while upon this subject of an in 
come tax, I will take the liberty of calling the attention of the 
committee to an interview with the able member from Missourl 
tat TARSNEY], of the Committee on Ways and Means, pub- 
ished in the Evening Star, because he covers the whole que* 
tion, including the only real objection thereto worthy of serious 
consideration—that of class legislation—in three short, ters 
paragraphs, which I will now read. 

The reporter said: 


One of the objections to the income tax is that it is alleged to come under 
the head of class legislation. What have you to say to that argument 











the 
 gaid Mr. TARSNEY, “it is open to that objection. On 
60 208 we it to be the most equitable system yet devised son uaneins 
revenue *"Lhave not based my —S of it upon the theory that it Jao 
y relieve the poor, and place the burden upon the rich. It does note 
tao any such element of communism whatever. nod 
‘ust the burdens of supporting the Government So as to place ee ae 
wealth of the country its just share of that burden. Government, = —_— 
Mr. TARSNEY, “ is instituted to — oe ee a — - oe 
. Each citizen should con’ ute e 
Scenottion, to the protection he receives and in proportion, se ne == Pa 
protection entails upon the Government: Tale. dearee of Drovection from 
, that each citizen re 
Government relating to life and liberty, ant should therefore contribute 
rt of Government. 
eqns is coptainl y not true withrelation to property or the cost or benefits 
protection when ap lied thereto. e benefits of govern 
the protection of his Proper eet 
asured by the proportion of his undiv we - 
gate wean of the country, and his contributions to the suppo: es 
ernment should be measured by the benefits he receives and the cost whic 


his tection necessitates. a: 
$e 7 because it will provide a part of our sys 
We turther favor an income tax P Fe tcr hoanl 


hich enables us at time to 
Ce etait: changed condition of besiness: which affect directly the 
revenues of the Government, and to provide for deficiencies or any injuri- 
ous surplus of revenues without disturbing the industries of the country, as 
we necessarily do when we change our customs laws. If, in times 0 — 
pression like the present, the revenues are not adequate to our suppers. an 
we desire to provide for any a Gofctoney, we need only to oe 2s 
slight increase in the rate of the income tax. If, on the other hand, the 
commerce of the world is prosperous, and our revenue is larger than we de- 
sire, we can make a corresponding decrease in the income tax. And so we 
meet the changed conditions of business affecting the uirements of the 
Government in either case without disturbing the indust: or commercial 
affairs of the country. For this reason principally I advocate an income 
tax. Iam not so particular, however, re the rate to be fixed, or the 
scope and extent to which it may be applied. I oy believe if we have it 
extensive enough to use as a lever of equilibrium between our revenues and 
the wants of the Government, in the manner which I have indicated, we 
will have no more such industrial disturbances as every threatened change 
in the tariff rates have produced.” 

As he well says, I favor it, first, because as long as we have 
custom duties, I believe it is fair, just, right; and, second, be- 
cause it will give what we need, but have never yet had—a flex- 
ible revenue. For if we need a few millions more of general 
revenue than the customs revenue and our internal revenue 
will provide, we can determine almost to a certainty from year 
to year just how much income tax we shall levy, and can raise 
or lower it from year to year accordingly. ‘ 

But my time is about exhausted, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
conclude by saying that I will vote for this bill, including the in- 
ternal-revenue feature, and I also urge my fellow-members to do 
80. because I believe it is in the direction, if not fully in accord 
with the instructions given us by the people in November, 1892, 
which instructions they have never ed. I will vote for it, 
and urge you, my fellow-members, todo so also, because I believe 
itis in accord with our pledges to the same people; I will vote for 
it, and here — every member of this House to do so because I 
firmly believe it is in the interests especially of the farmers and 
wage-earners of this land, who have so long been the victims of 
the so-called as policy; and I will vote for it because I 
believe it will be a great benefit and advantage not only to the 
people of my district, but to all the people all over this Union. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM T. CRAWFORD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state ot the Uni 
os ae J on, and 
Frente forthe Goveramentr and for Sther purseseye? om 9 Drove 

a aA WPORD said: ; 

“ir, CHAIRMAN: I presume that every man in the United 
—— of sound discretion has a pretty clear idea of the tariff, 
= a = = aie - high protection. I am sure it 

ask a man i 
fait {Laughter my State if he understood the 
e fact is, Mr. Chairman, the le have been investigatin 

= question for themselves and “4 learned that a tariff is : 
= us and simple, levied by Congress upon goods and mer- 
a brought to this country from England, France, Ger- 
1 oe and the ce of the world; and they know that the peo- 
jae on United States who buy those goods pay not only the 
7 ne mn. markets, the freight across the Atlantic, the tar- 
collected in our ports, but a profit to the importing mer- 
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chant, which isthe sole inducement to the transaction; and they 
know further, that by reason of this tax the American manu- 
facturers are enabled to sell their vast product, amounting to 
over $7,000,000,000 annually, for an enhanced price to the Amer- 
ican consumers of not less than $1,000,000,000 every year, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the best authorities, every dollar of 
which goes into the pockets of the protected manufacturers. In 
the meantime the Government gets about $200,000,000 as taxes. 
When the tax is levied for the purpose of raising revenue for 
the support of the Government it is called arevenue tariff; when 
it is levied with a view of aiding individuals in their private 
business, it is a protective tariff, and is called ‘protection to 
American industries.’ 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country have paid into the 
Federal Treasury since the Government was organized $7,400,- 
000,000 as taxes on imported goods, and how much has been paid 
in consequence of this to the American manufacturers in the way 
of enhanced prices of their products no one can tell, but certainly 
not less than $30,000,000,000 according to the most reliable sta- 
tistics. This does not destroy wealth, of course, but it takes it 
out of the hands of the toiling millions and concentrates it in the 
hands of the few like Carnegie, the great steel king of Braddock, 
whose income is $5,000 a day. With the power to raise the price 
of their products as high as the imported goods of like charac- 
ter, with aduty from 40 to 100 per cent added, and force the Ameri- 
can people to buy them, is there any wonder that the manufac- 
turing sections have all the surplus wealth of the nation? 

Is there anything strange in the fact that Massachusetts is 
rich and North Carolina is poor, when you consider that the peo- 
ple of North Carolina have been forced to sell cotton and other 
surplus farm products in England, or at England’s prices, for a 
hundred years and invest the proceeds in New England mer- 
chandise, which costs them on an average of 50 cents more on 
every dollar invested than the same goods would have cost them 
in England? But it may be asked, why do they not buy their 
necessary supplies in England? The answer is, the Government 
of the United States is protecting the home manufacturer against 
competition with foreign-made goods, and will not allow such 
goods brought into this country without paying a heavy tax. 

Mr. Chairman, to illustrate the practical operation of the 
tariff law, let us suppose that a New York importing merchant 
buys $100,000 worth of cotton or wheat in this country and ships 
it to London, sells it, and invests the money in woolen goods 
such as the American people are compelled to buy on account of 
the severity of our winters. When his vessel arrives in the 
port of New York the custom-house officer goes on board the 
ship and invoices the goods and ascertains the value or cost in 
London, which is $100,000; the tariff tax under the McKinley 
law on this class of goods is 98 per cent, and this merchant must 
pay $98,000 into the Treasury of the United States before he can 
take those goods out of the ship and put them into his store. Is 
there a sane man who will contend that the $98,000 is not added to 
the $100,000 before that merchant bills the goods forsale? [If so, 
no sane man will believe him. [Applause.] This $98,000 is the 
tariff. I think it isclear. Isit not plain to every man who is 
willing to look at the question from a business standpoint, that 
the American manufacturers, who pay no tariff tax, have a mar- 
gin of $938,000 in the transaction cited, and upon these margins 
the great trusts and combines are built along the whole line of 
protected industries, by which the price of their products is 
made uniform throughout the country, so that they may divide 
the spoils without competition among themselves, thus forcing 
the American people to pay them the same price forall the neces- 
saries of life as the foreign goods cost with the tax added? The 
hat manufacturers gave the whole case away in their statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee, page 1171 Tariff Hear- 
ings. They say that a hat which costs $15 a dozen in this coun- 
try costs only $8.18 in Europe. The law of 1883 had a tariff of 
72 per cent on wool hats; if added to the $8.18 you have $14.06; 
and at their instance the McKinley bill raised the tariff to 88 

r cent, which they claim was necessary, on the ground that 

uropeans had learned the ‘‘ ingenious methods” of American 
manufacturers and were underselling the American makers in 
this country. Now, add 88 per cent to the $8.18 and you get 
$15.37. This explains itself. In this way mammoth fortunes 
have been acquired within afew years. By these unheard-of 
advantages 30,000 men own $30,000,000,000, one-half the entire 
wealth of the United States; and these are the men who are 
clamoring for protection at our hands to-day. Mr. Chairman, 
these are the infants about to be destroyed by the paupers of 
Europe. It is —— to hear the wails of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |/Mr. DALZELL] and the hoarse groans of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] for their deliverance from 
the Wilson bill and the paupers. [Laughter.| 

The average rate of duty on the woolen schedule under the law 
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of 1883 was 69 per cent,and thei under that law amounted 
to $54/650,000 in 1890, and the tax collected to $37,208,500, In 
1888 the Republican campaign committee “fried the fat out” of 
the manufacturers in order toelect Mr. Harrison, and when Con- 
gress convened and began to “tinker” with the tariff, the 
woolen manufacturers’ combine demanded of Mr. McKinley that 
the tariff on woolens should be raised from 69 to 98 per cent, and 
it was done, and the imports dropped to $35,792,000 in 1892, upon 
which a tariff tax of $35,076,160 was cotlected. This enormous 
tax was not levied with a view of raising revenue, but for the 
express purpose of giving the home manufacturers a monopoly 
of woolen goods, including every article of clothing, which is so 
essential to the comfort, the health, and the very lives of the 
people. What an exhibition of cold, merciless, and shameless 
greed. [Applause.} And on that side of the House 
are bold enough todefend this reckless abuse of the taxing power, 
and with uplifted hands declare in plaintive appeals that it has 
been done forthe protection of labor. Oh, labor, whatcrimes are 
being committed in thy name! 

Mr. Chairman, we have come to the “ parting of the ways.” 
The Democratic party has always contended that Congress has 
no power to levy taxes except for governmental purposes. The 
Republican party is now contending, contrary to the teachings 
of the men who founded and maintained that party in its 
better days, that tariff taxes should be levied for the purpose of 
a American manufactures as an object and for the rais- 

ng of revenue as an incident. Democrats contend that the 
ye ultimately pay the tariff who buy the goods, and insist 
t no more taxes shall be collected than is necessary to meet 
the public demands of the Government. Republicans want to 
make so ner so high ne oods can eee 
markets if such goods can . oduced ‘this.c ; 8 
false stimulation of va : eee 

Sir, the issue in this battle is not upon the details of schedules 
in° bill, but it to the fundamental principle af the tax- 
ing power as pro in the Constitution. We are to decide 
whether or not this system of levy tribute on the:67,000,000 
of people for the benefit of the few shall be perpetu- 
ated indefinitely. The Oonstitution of the United States, Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, provides that‘‘The Congress shall have 


| 


eee provide for the common and general 
we of the United States.” Wesee that Congress iis limited 
by this. of er to levy taxes upon the le, beth as 
to the o to be taxed:and the applicationef money when 


collected. 1t is believed thateven just taxation is.a necessary 
evil, and a burden upon those who pay it. 

But no patriotic citizen objects topaying his fair quota of taxes 
to support the Government in its due course of administration, 
in order that law and order may be maintained for the protec- 
tion of life. liberty, and the individual pursuit of happiness, 
which is the prime object:ef government. The people are will- 
ing to contribute millions for revenue, but I say here and now, 


are watching with anxious eyes the result of ' ntest. They 
instructed us at the polls in 1890 and in 1892.0n this issue, 
and we are here to execute their will in spite of the combined 
money power, in spite of the howls of the beneficiaries of this 
vicious system of robbery,.and in spite of the protests of that 
side of the House. [Applause.| We willrock t untry from 
ocean to.ocean until taxes are levied only for revenue and the 
proceeds applied exclusively to the support of the Government, 
cooneundention administered. Appeees 
Under the Administrations 
was 15 per cent. 


ise in the Senate in 1833, said, “ Now, give 
us time; cense all fuctuations for mine years; and the manufac- 
turers in every branch will sustain themselves against foreign 
competition.” The rate of tariff during this period was wo 
cent, and by the it was reduced to 26percent. And 
this was called ** Clay's American system.” What would 
ree See py see a ens np ate gee ner —— 
sting r. Chairman, to note the progress egisla- 
tion. The Whigs succeeded in the election of 1840, and raised 
the tariff to 35 per cent; ne ene ee nee 
and the “ Walker tariff” of 1846 was the result, and the rate 
duty was reduced to 25 per cent and remained unchanged for 
eleven years. This period from 1846 to 1857 has been character- 
ized in this discussion and on every stump by the Republicans 
as “the eraof free tradeand ruin.” Thecontention is false. As 
t, it was the most prosperous period in our his- 
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- Mr. Blaine, the great apostle of protection, w 
»whe 
to write history, says in his Twenty Years of Geaumene ae 
Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenn ~ 


comes 


ness of the country was in a flourishing condition att and the busi 
ministration was organized. Money became very abundant afes lor’s Ad 
1849. a enterprises were undertaken, speculations were means “rae year 
for a considerable period the prosperity of the country was oe, aad 


parently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost un. Coan = tp 


of the Government and had gradually become a free-trade nase. 
ciples embodied in the tariff of 1845 seemed for the time se, Phe prin 


time t oO . 
vindicated and approved that resistance to it consed nee ne, boroughly 


/ sed not only among th 
v d avan.: & th 
Pardes ow inrge extent So gencrat was tas aaraiees coe a 
ties which presented Prectential candidates by any one of the threo par 
Mr. Blaine says in this connection, that the Re icans h: 
a plurality in the House in 1857, and lected te. Been ~ 
is Congress reduced the tariff to 18 per cent, the lowest it has 
been since 1816, and not a word was said about the “ Sian ie 
panies and ruin upon which so much oratory has been wasted |. 
this debate, thegreatlightsof the Republican party, like Charlo: 
Sumner, H. Wilson, and Hamilton Fish voting for the re. 
duction, voting for what you gentlemen are pleased to call fres 
trade r, these disciples of the new schoo! of protection 
are looking back over a period of forty years, with their minds 
loaded with the old stock of campaign thunder, to the exe|): fon 
of historical truth, and are still shouting, ‘Behold tho frog 
trade and ruin of 1846!” These latter-day saints have departed 
from the faith of fhe fathers on this great question. You oo- 
ony the seats in this House which t filled with distinguished 
ability, but you have udiated their policies, ignored their 
tea and spurned their wisdom. [Applause. | 
The tariff of 1862 was passed as a war measure and 
raised the tax to 40 per cent, and Mr. Morrill urged its passage 
= OL caengeramaca The Republican platform of 1863 declared 
a 
It'isduoto the labor of the:country that taxation shovld be equalized and 
redueed as rapidly as the national faith will permit. 
Now the ublican insists that it is due the American 
meieaannetantiinns oilemonaetin: rapidly as national faith 
will allow. Hamilton,:'Clay, John:Quincy Adams, Grant, Logan, 
and Plumb thought that the tariff isa tax and that the consum- 
ersof this country pay it. Mr. McKinley and all you distin- 
guished gentlemen profess to believe that it is protection to 
American labor and is paid by the foreigner who sells the goods 
im this. country. Alexander : ten says, in 1791, in a report 
on manufactures: 
Tt'istrue.as a.general proposition that theconsumer pays the duty. 
Henry ‘Clay says in his great tariff speech of 1820: 
We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That depend 
u our wealth and industry; and it:isthe same whatever may be the for 
levying our contributions. ; 
Mr. MeKinley says: 
We propose to raise our m taxing the products 
of other nations rather than ie a” oo wD. 
‘Shades of the mighty Clay!” 
John Quincy Adams, in a report to the House of Representa 
tives on manufactures, in 1835, answers the whole argument in 
anutshell. He says: 


The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the avtic'e 2 
the market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic m.' 
ture as well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty 
upon the other it is a burden; and the repeal of the tax must opera's 

uivalent reduction of the price of the article whether foreign or do 
We say so long as the importation continues, the duty must be paid ») 
purchaser of the article. 


Senator Plumb, a life-long Republican, said in the Senate ia 
883: 


tad ty 
ved 1n 


nN 
n 


Who pays these taxes? When a manufacturer of fron comes to the Se! 
ate andsays, ‘IcanJive-or lcan make a profit if a certain duty is impos 
what is he saying? He is simply saying, “If you give me a certain 
you put it in = pews to charge over that duty as am additional tax on 
farmers of the United States.” 

Campaign after campai ou promised to reduce the war tax 3 
on the necessaries of life. How did youdo it? You took the in 
come tax off of the rich, which saved tnem $70,000,000 a yea 

‘ ei (Vl { 
you took the tax off of manufactures amounting to $121,000": 
year, and put luxuries on the free list. es 

But no burdens of taxation were removed from the shou el 
of the.common people who spent all their incomes in the sup" 

tof themselves and their families, but on the contrary — 
creased. It will be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that Presiden 
Arthur, as late as 1881, in.a message to Congress, recommen" 
a reduction of the taxes upon the necessaries of life, usiny th! 
language: 


The present tariff system is im many respects unjust. [t makes unequal 
bution ofboth its burdens and its benefits, Irecommend the em!aree 


ment of the free list, and a reduction of the duties on cotton, iron, ane 

manufactures, also upon sugar, wool,.and woolen goods. : 
In 1882 he appointed a tariff commission, composed of protec 

tionists of the North, whose duty it was to make a thorough ! 
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hs 
ation of the whole tariff system. After spending mont 
in the manufacturing centers examining experts as to —— 
roduction and profits on the investments, this committee m le 
a unanimous report to Congress recommending a reduction of 20 
per cent-all along the line. By the time Congress came to — 
upon it, the manufacturers themselves had been heard a 
in obedience to their demand this report was thrown to the wit e 
and the tariff, ol of being reduced, was actually raised 
reent. [Applause. : 
Trononiebeekinns this flagrant disregard of public sentiment, 
ublic demand, and party pledges, you again came forward as 
he especial champions of the people, and declared in your 4 
tional platform of 1884 that vou would ‘ oor the taxes an 
redvce the surplus.” But the people rep ted you as unfaith- 
ful servants and elected Clevelend President, and also a majority 
of the House. In compliance with all the Democratic platforms 
and in accordance with the time-honored principles of the party, 
as enunciated by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, he sent his 
famous message to Congress declaring ae eek 
F ; uitab - 
sae ee eetCet tat amentcd The ers 
as their primary and piaineffect, raise the price to consumers of all articles 
imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid forsuch duties. So 
it happens that while comparatively few use the imported articles, a 
of our people, who a a eee S saw any = o~ —- — a > 

a oni the same enhanced price which the duty acts to 
the imported articles. 

The Mills bill was framed with a view of carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the President, reducing the tariff, substantially, to 
a revenue basis, and thereby relieving the people from unneces- 
sary and burdensome taxation, but wasdefeated by a Republican 
Senate. 

This effort of the Democrats to reform the tariff aroused afresh 
the great moneyed powers of the nation, and every nook and 
corner of the country from one ocean to the other was visited 
by the boodlers who were organizing for the defeat of Cleveland 
upon the’ basis of a money consideration. And the voice of the 
de ogue was heard intheland. Fromevery st the miser- 
able slogan of “free trade, bankruptcy, and pauper labor” was 
the issue, and the only issue, when it was known by every read- 
ing man that the Mills bill carried a higher rate of duty than 
Henry Clay ever contended for. By false reasoning you at- 


vestig: 


tampted to mislead the people by claiming that the tariff made 
wages h and at the same time made the product of wages 
t for the farm- 


vheap and was rapidly tiene a. a home 
er’s products, and in a g way had made this the greatest 
country in the world. It was insisted ‘that by the mysterious 
force of the tariff the forests had beencleared, the railroads built, 
the mines opened, and the people educated. Away with such 
sham and pretense! This country has prospered in spite of this 
unwise, unjust, and iniquitous loghiladion, 

Legislation has no power of creating wealth. Laboralone can 
do it. Legislation does control the distribution after labor has 
created it, and that is what the tariff is now doing, taking the 
hard earnings of the —— and giving it to the rich as a bonus 
to induce them to manufacture clothing, hats, and farm imple- 
ments, 

In the campaign of 1888 it is well known, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Republicans defended the existing law and never once sug- 

ested thut the tariff would be increased or in any way modified. 
ey carried the election and got full control of the Govern- 
ment, and when Congress convened a Ways and Means Commit- 
tee was organized, with Mr. McKinley as chairman, and they 
roceeded to make a new bill, and then, as now, all the “ infant 
ndustries,” with their paid lobbies, were present demanding 
their rights, and it isa mutter of record that they dictated their 
own rates of increase, virtually writing their own schedules in 
that McKinley bill, as may be seen by com ing it with the 
hearings before the committee. The tariff rate was raised 
enormously on articles in common use; on ready-made clothing 
from 54 to 84 per cent, wool hats from 72 to 88, and the same is 
true of cotton goods, farm implements, etc.,and the revenue was 
reduced in proportion. The general average of the new tariff 
was 50 per cent, the highest rate this country or any other ever 
saw. Butit was done, of course, to protect the laborers (?) of this 
country,and togivea home market to the agricultural producis. 
Yes, the tariff was raised on all the farm products, and the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. WOOMER says that the farmer 
Ought to be content to pay a little increase on the merchandise 
he hag to buy, as all are reciprocally b-nefited. The gentleman 
from South Dakota a PICKLER] always springs to the de- 
fense of the farmer Minerva from the b of Jove, armed 
fee He is distressed because wool has been put upon the 
_ t. For twenty-five years the Republican rty has been 
trying to help the sheep-raisers by ane a tariff on wool, and 
to compensate manufacturers who first pay the tariff, they give 
them four and one-half times as much on the product of that 





wool as they had paid duty on the wool, and give the farmer the 
London price for his wool, as is shown by the most reliable sta- 
tistics. We are asked to pay 49} per cent to the men who make 
our clothing in order to build up the sheep industry, and the 
number of sheep is decreasing year by year. North Carolina 
has lost 18,704 since the McKinley bill passed. Mr. Chairman, 
let usenumerate some of the blessingsof the McKinley law, and 
see to what extent it has kept out farm products from our mar- 
ket, and how much has been coming here to compete with ours. 
_ I call the attention of the committee to the statisties on the 
importations of certain leading agricultural products, and espe- 
cially do I desire the attention of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. I give the imports in 1890, before the McKinley law was 
passed, and also for the year 1892, when it was in full blast: 














1890. | 1892. 
Articles. — eae arena 
Quantity. Tariff. | Quantity. Tariff 
me —— _|—__—. . i 
1,597 | 20cents ___.| 5,717 | 25 cents, 
268 | 10cents -...| 226 | 20 cents. 
4,361 | 20cents ____| 9,207 | 25 cents. 
30 | 10 cents ____| 203 | 10 cents. 
18% 1,592 | 20 percent... 16, 947 | $1.50 
EE itiediaectetecy tetcnieacen Ol 15 | 830 per head 8 | 880 per head. 
} 





Itstrikes me that this isa preity bad showing for the farmers. 
They have actually lost the home market to the extent of 4,946 
bushels of wheat, 4,120 bushels of corn, 173 bushels of rye, and 
14,355 head of hogs; and by thisstimulating process he has gained 
the market for 37 bushels of corn mealand i mules. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Who made that report? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I get the figures for 1890 from the Me- 
Kinley bill, and those for 1892 from the Bureau of Statistics. 

Is it not an insult to the intelligence of the American people 
to insist that the farmers can be protected by a tariff either in 
the sale or price of their farm products? 

That very year, 1892, after supplying the 67,000,000 of people of 
this country with all these things, they had to seek a market in 
foreign countries for the sale of $799,328,000 of these products 
which you are trying to protect—$169,508,000 more than was ex- 

rted in 1890. How is this for a home market, Mr. Chairman? 

ut, strange as it may seem, our friends onthe other side con- 
gratulated the country, and the farmers in particular, upon the 
fact that they have found good foreign markets since the Mc- 
Kinley bill passed. We imported in 1892 $827,402,462 worth of 
foreign merchandise. If your policy of taxing everything out of 
this country which can be produced here should prevail, and ad- 
mitting everything free which can not be produced here, how 
will you get revenue for the support of the Government, and 
where will our people finda market for theirsurplus? Itis clear 
to everyone that the farmers can not be benefited by a tax on 
their corn, wheat, and meats, for they are sellers and not buyers 
of these things. The argument in support of such tax isa fraud 
and is intended to deceive, and the higher duties levied by the 
McKinley bill on those products areadry bone thrown tothedog, 
as it were. At this point I desire to call attention to the speech 
of that bold, able, and fearless Republican, Mr. Butterworth, in 
the House of Representatives, on the McKinley bill: 


Now, sir, I read with sadness the attempt to —o the farmers and other 
laborers and producers, and to induce them to believe that they will find 
quicker prosperity, lighter burdens, and greater strength to bear them in 
the clause of this bill which imposes tncreased duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts; that they will derive a benefit from a duty on Canada eggs, a duty on 
potatoes and barley, a duty on ryeand corn. We are exporters of these 
things and not importers, and yet they would builda dam to keep the water 
from running up bill. 


And he adds further: 


Certain it is that in some lines of production we have, by our system of 
adjusting the tariff. enabied a few individuals to accumulate more money 
than the entire agricultural and working population of some States have 
been able to earn during thesame period of time. Protection was not neces- 
sary as against competition in the cases mentioned, but because the indl- 
viduals Who control these products were able to impose upon Congress as 
to their real needs, and thus prevent a reduction of the tariff. 

But this will not be accepted as evidence in this discussion, 
Mr. Chairman, for there is no limit to the beneficence of the 
tariff from the standpoint of that side of the House. It matters 
not what premise is laid down, the conclusion is the same, and 
that is that the tariff makes wages high and the products of 
labor cheap. And your logic reminds me of the examination of 
a civil-serviceapplicant. He came to the question, ‘* Which was 
the greater general, Cesar or Hannibal?” He replied, ‘* When 
we come to consider who Czsar and Hannibal were, and ask 
ourselves the question which was the greater, we most decidedly 
answer in the affirmative!” {Laughter.] 

You lost the force of your ‘cheap John” argument that the 
ee ys the tariff when you made sugar substantially free. 
You pualsaaiy eompare the price of goods in thiscountry with 
the price forty years ago, but you studiously avoid comparing 
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prices with free-trade England. Prices have declined the world 
over on account of improved methods of manufacturing and 
transportation. No understands better than you gentlemen 
that machinery and skilled labor are the great agencies which 
have reduced the cost of production. You have seen the great 
engines and water powers set in motion thousands of looms and 
spindles, which displace the old-time methods when ee 
was done by hand orimperfectmachinery. In these factories one 
skilled laborer can turn out more finished goods than a hundred 
could have done forty years ago. The people know all this; but 
ou would have them believe the tariff did it. Nobody knows 
tter than you that the prices of such products are higher in 
this country than any other under the sun, and that the object 
of the tariff is to maintain the price against the cheapening proc- 
esses. 

You all admit, either directly or indirectly, that the effect of 
this bill will be to reduce the cost of foreign-made goods to the 
same extent as the tariff is reduced, and you also admit thatthe 
domestic goods must be reduced in the same proportion in or- 
der to hold the American market. The gentleman from New 
York [Judge DANIELS], a life-long Republican and an eminent 
judge of the supreme court of his State for twenty-odd years, 

rankly admits the truth of our contention as to existing condi- 
tions. He said a few days ago, in discussing prices in this coun- 
try as compared with those of other countries: 

Go to England, France, or Germany, and as amatter of fact, demonstrated 
by researches that admit of no possible doubt, those countries are able to 

oduce manufactured articles at least for one-half the cost that the same 
usiness is subjected to in the manufacturing interests of the United States. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER], a Repub- 
lican and a manufacturer, said, on this floor, on this very point: 

In lines where the duties are to-day needed for protection, where fore’ 
Sa compete to-day under sent duties, a lessening of duty 1 

ower the wholesale price of fore . This done, American prices 
must be lowered to correspond or American producers go out of business. 

Then declares that wages will be reduced. These friends of 
the laboring men refuse to entertain a a that the prof- 
its of the manufacturer might be reduced instead of the wages 
of hisemployés. They never recognize any man asan American 
laborer unless he works ina factory. They lose sight of the 
millions of honest, deserving, and needy laborers who can not be 

rotected, the farmers, the mechanics, and the masons. They 

ve no sympathy nor relief for these men. 

The gentleman from lowa [Mr. HULL] in a colloquy with my- 
self a few days ago reflected on the labor of the South. I say to 
him that we ask no ae for the workingmen, white or 
black, but we demand for them fair and even-handed justice. 
Pathetic appeals have been made to this side of the House in be- 
half of the ‘‘American laborer,” which means the man in the 
factory, whether he be a German, Hun, Pole, or Bohemian, 
whether he has been in this country one month or ten years. 
They are all on the ‘‘free list.” They may not be able to speak 
a word in the English language, but they are taught to sing out 
in concert ‘America for Americans.” [Applause.] 

We do not claim, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is a remedy for 
all the evils which have grown up under the protective system, 
but we do feel that the country may be congratulated upon the 
fact that it is a step in the right direction. 

It will lighten the burdens of the people by reducing taxation 
on mostof the necessaries of life from a prohibitory toa revenue 
basis, and will at the same time unfetter trade and commerce, 
thereby giving usa better opportunity toselland buy in the best 
markets of the world. It destroys th> power of monopolies to 
levy unreasonable and unjust bounties upon the consumption of 
the people. It reduces the tariff on woolen goods from 98 to 40 
per cent. This of itself ought tocommend this bill to the masses 
of the people. It is estimated that the ae of this country 
consume noel $400,000,000 worth of woolen goods, and the 
bill will reduce the cost at least $100,000,000 every year—a bles- 
sing which will be felt in every household in the land. Cotton 
goods, iron and stee! manufactures, and a hundred things the 

ple use are reduced in the same Se besides, many of 
the absolute necessities of life have been made free. 

God created man and beast to require salt, and he filled the 
earth and the ocean with an inexhaustible supply, and a few 
men have taken ion of it and are — tax of 80 wd 
cent, and are asking this Congress to protect their labor, but 
the fact is itis for the benefit of the great railroad companies 
and the salt trusts. I find this statement in the New York Tri- 
bune of December 10, 1893: 

Liverpool salt is sold in New York for 
if the tariff is taken off, it will be sold tor 8100 a ah cane lene tee 
freight from Buffalo to New York. 

We have put it on the free list for the sake of humanity, and 

to the people that no tariff baron shall ever collect 
tribute from an article of such prime necessity. So long as the 








Democratic ty is in power it will be . : 
is as Deunteous as the rt rn [Appiause.} ‘ree as the air, for it 
And further, Mr. Chairman, when we think of the thous: 
of people throughout this broad land to-day who are oe 
from cold, I do not understand upon what principle p See 
ask us to continue a tax on their fire. An all-wiso fre, oo 
constituted man that fire is necessary to his comfort — 1M 
being in the colder climates, but in His merciful provider ve 
has stored the mountains with an unlimited quantity oe 
suppty sufficient for all the coming generations. Buta few rich 
syndicates own most of the coal lands and are protected by , 
tariff far in excess of the cost of mining the coal, which aaah : 
them to charge exorbitant prices. We have put it on Ths tree 
oes once more the people will have light, heat, and air tres 
Iron ore is also = upon the free list in the interest of the 
whole country, and more especially in the interest of the farmers 
who use more iron and steel than any other class in proportion 
to the amount of business they do. Hence we are able to place 
agricultural implements, cotton ties, and such like on the {rac 
list, so that the farming classes may buy them in the cheapest 
markets of the world where the price of farm products is fixed 
whether sold at home or abroad. The London price for \ heat 
and cotton controls the New York and Chicago price. 
The tax levied by this billis with a view of revenue only, and 
if it falls short of a sufficient amount to meet the public deminds 
the deficiency will be supplied by the income-tax feature of the 
bill, ee it does, a tax of 2 per cent on all incomes ex- 
ceeding $4,000. This will bring millions into the Treasury, and 
will come from the rich men of the country who have hereto- 
fore borne comparatively none of the tax burden. But | am 
aware that this pean may meet a defeat through the efforts 
of that side of the House, aided by a few gentlemen on thisside, 
But whether this tax is imposed or not at this time it will be 
done in the near future. Wealth must bear its reasonable pro- 
portion of the burdens of government, and if the people of this 
country fail to sustain this bill as the initiatory step of reform, 
I shall, to a great extent, lose confidence in their capacity for 
self-government. The Democratic party appealed to the people 
when you passed the McKinley bill, and we are here to-day with 
their commission to wipe it from the statute book. [n the mean- 
time the manufacturers have appealed from the decision of the 
people to Congress, and you Republicans are singing the same 
old songs you sang in 1890 and 1892. The people did not believe 
you then, and they do not believe you now. ut you persist in 
“ogee from ‘‘ Philip sober to Philip drunk.” [Laughter.| 
he McKinley bill was entitled, ‘A bill to reduce revenue 
and equalize the duties on imports,” and I reckon the country is 
willing to admit that it was acomplete success in reducing reve- 
nue. It raised the tariff to a prohibitory point, thereby re- 
ducing the revenue to the Government, and Republicans talk 
as if they are amazed at the condition of the Treasury. Sur- 
prised that we have no money to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government! Surprised that financial and industrial panics 
have a tight grip on the country! It has all resulted from your 
unwise and vicious legislation. It is the result ofa ‘‘ condition, 
and not a theory,” as may be seen by investigation. When 
Cleveland turned over the Administration to Harrison in 1**! 
there were $185,000,000 in the Treasury, $85,000,000 clear sur- 
ps. the a propriations were kept within the bounds of econom- 
cal expenditures, and everything was moving on in the usual 
course of prosperity. ‘ 
But after the McKinley bill passed, the tax from imports [ell 
from $220,576,000 in 1889 to $174,124,000 in 1892, a loss of $46,492,- 
000, and at the same time you increased appropriations $122,!21,- 
015. The increase of pensions alone amounted to $79,292,255 4 
ear. When Harrison turned over the Government to Cleveland 
ast March there was not a dollar of surplus inthe Treasury, and 
but for the fact that the Sherman law of 1890 covered into the 
eneral fund the national bank redemption fund, amounting to 
$54,000,000, there would have been a deficit of $27,000,000. Will 
Republicans close their eyes to the fact that Mr. Foster, Ilar 
rison’s Secretary of the Treasury, went before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and urged the issue of bonds to mee! the 
bankrupt condition of the Treasury, and stated that his estimates 
were based on conditions existing prior to the election of 1892: 
And a Republican Senate passed a bill authorizing a bond issue, 
in compliance with the Secretary’s recommendation, but « Dem- 
ocratic House refused to pass the bill. In the face of this you 
have the audacity to say that the fear excited by the W — 
bill has depleted the Treasury. You shirk the responsibility 0, 
the result of the McKinley law, the Sherman law, and all the bac 
laws that you enacted. And the only remedy you have is to »5* 
the ‘people to hold on to the bad laws until you can give them 
more of them. 
You had legislated on the financial question so as to 
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nking corporations absolute control of the finan- 

great neticol the Government, thereby enabling them to control 
all the surplusmoney of the country with which business is done, 
and when this greatorganized money power wants certain on 4 
jation it stops the wheels of commerce until it is goons . 
When you voted to repeal the Sherman law unconditionally, 

ou admitted that your legislation on the silver question was _ 

uge failure; you admitted that that law was directly a 
ble for the panic which has paralyzed all business, and scattere 
want and suffering from one end of the country to the other. 
You predicted that the repeal of the Sherman law would wamneee 
prosperity immediately. Senator SHERMAN said in the ponate ® 
support of the repeal, that it would take only ten days to = . 
I am sorry many Democrats fell into the same error. ime 
has proved the utter falsity of the prediction. The country 
needs and should have had properaffirmative legislation, recog- 
nizing silver as @ money metal at the time the friendless Sher- 
man law was repealed. If the Republicans, after having had 
thirty years to establish a financial policy, have any policy reer 
ever, nobody knows it. I trust that the Democratic party w 
be able to build out of - Se system worthy of the 
American people. [Applause. 

On the uae a He rotected manufacturers have been so 
accustomed to being consulted when a tariff bill was to be framed 
that they now protest against the people’s elected Representa- 
tives reforming or modifying the laws which have teen.putting 
money into their coffers by the millions. And when it is under- 
stood that the Democrats mean te take it out of the power of 
these parasites to levy their usual tribute upon the peo le in 
the name of taxation, they close their factories and turn the la- 
borers out into the streets to beg for bread—the very men for 
whom all these eloquent appeals have been made during this de- 
bate, and in all the campaigns—turned them out on the cold 
charities of the world, and refuse to give them either work or 
bread for their starving families; the very men whose skill and 
labor accumulated the vast fortunes of these millionaires who 
demand that Congress shall guarantee them prices as an induce- 
ment to resume business. is is the result of thirt pa ro- 
tection of the American laborers. Down with it; itis a sham 
andafraud. And I believe—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be extended ten minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. I object. 

ae CRAWFORD. I can finish what I desire to say in a few 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of his colleague be extended ten min- 
utes. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. I object. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I object. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman from New York is always 
on the floor and yet he gets up and objects to others occupying 
the time of the House. [Applause.] 


Tariff—Coal, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Who'e on the state of the Union, and 
— , an 
= — or tee fern waaae oe aac to — taxation, to provide 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Bituminous coal now bears a duty of 75 cents 
= ton. The pending bill proposes to put it on the ieee list, and 
— tion seems to me to be unreasonable and indefensible. 
i © of this subject the following propositions are, 

Q my judgment, easily maintainable: 

First. Coal is the most universally prevalent of all the subjects 
of American eee: 

Phe poses Coal and iron ore lie at the base of our modern indus- 
Structure, the capstone of which is iron and steel. 








Third. Of these three industries, coal-mining, ore-mining, and 
iron and steel manufacturing, coal-mining is the most important 
so far as labor is concerned. 

Fourth. The reasons assigned by the majority for putting coal 
= _ free list can not be sustained in the light of well-known 
acts. 

These reasons are: 

(a) Because’coal is a raw material. 

(b) To cheapen the product to the consumer. 

(c) To increase manufactures. 

Fifth. Necessity for the protection of coal has been uniformly 
recognized by all parties from the formation of the Government 
tothe present time. It has always borne a duty. 

Sixth. This necessity continues to exist by reason of peculiar 
natural conditions and the character of American civilization in 
its relation to the wage-earrer. 

Mr. Chairman, the coal industry is the most universally prev- 
alent of American industries. If you will take down your map 
as published by the Census Office, on whichare marked the dis- 
tricts where coal exists, you will see thatit isfound in thirty-one 
States ofthe Union. Our coal area, not including Rocky Mountain 
or Pacific coast States, equals 222,095 square miles. This debate 
here to-day has shown that, with respect to this industry at 
least, there is no such thing as sectionalism. There is no North, 
no South, no East,no West. We are dealing with an industry in 
which the whole country and the people of the whole country 
are interested. 

It is not only the most universally prevalent industry, but it 
is, I think, incomparison with some others, the most important. 

The wedding of coal and iron ore gives us iron and steal, whose 
multiplied and varied products enter into every field of human 
usefulness, necessity, and luxury, from the rudest forms to the 
most finished, from the crowbar of the laborer to the fine needle 
of the sewing girl, the spring in the watch that marks the mi- 
nutest fraction of time, the locomotive that pioneers progress, and 
the magnificent modern structure in which are conducted the 
stupendous business enterprises of our modern industrial and 
commercial civilization. 

I call your attention to some figures: 

According to the Eleventh Census the iron-ore industry gave 
employment in 1889 to 38,227 men, and paid in wages $14,409,151, 

The ironand steel industries gave employment to 175,506 men, 
and paid in wages $95,736,192. 

While far overtopping both together the coal industry gave 
—— to 229,559 men, and paid in wages $109,130,928. 

hese three co-related industries gave employment to over 
half a million of men, to say nothing of those engaged in the 
transportation by land and water of iron and steel, iron ore, 
coal, coke, and limestone. 

In the testimony recently taken before the Ways and Means 
Committee one large iron company in Chicago informed the com- 
mittee that it took no less than 153,000 cars, exclusive of the 
freight which came to them entirely by water, to transport the 
material to their mill and the finished product from it. 

As an illustration of the importance of the iron-ore production 
of the Lake Superior region alone, the fact is brought out by this 
testimony that a vessel capacity for carrying 300,000,000 bushels 
of corn upon the lakes would be required to transport the iron 
ore of Lake Superior. 

It should be borne in mind that here we have a total tonnage 
but slightly in excess of 9,000,000 tons, whereas the bituminous 
coal product of Pennsylvania in 1892 was tive times this amount. 

Strike down the coal interests of this country and you strike 
practically at two classes of laborers. You strike, in the first 
place, at the miner, and you strike, in the second place, at that 
great army of laborers who conduct the transportation business 
of this country. So you observe that in this case, as in al- 
most all cases that we have to deal with in talking about tariff, 
in the last analysis we meet a question of American labor. 

The report of the majority says: 

No one contends that the cost of mining is higher in the Uniied States 
than in the countries that might seek our market. 

This assertion has been repeated on this floor, but it is not 
consistent with fact. 

The gentleman from Tennessee ae MCMILLiN] quotes from 
the testimony of my honored friend, Mr. Grow, to the effect that 
coal mining costs less in thiscountry than in Canadaand in Nova 
Scotia. I have great respect for Mr. Grow, but I am compelled 
to differ with him in his opinions on that subject. 

For the purposes of my argument I will use Pennsylvania fig- 
ures. 

According to the report of the inspectors of mines in Pena- 
sylvania in 1892, 78,789 persons were employed in bituminous 
coal mining alone. These miners with their families include 
nearly the eleventh part of the population of the State. In 1889 
an elaborate investigation was made by the bureau of industrial 
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statastics.on this subject of wages. Information as to the earn- 
and the number of men employed and their time of service 


was obtained frum aconsiderable numberof mines. These mines: 


were se from several bituminous coal counties, and it is 
believed that the miners who were thus employed received the 
same remuneration as other miners in their respective sections. 

Doubtless the employers intended to pay them no more; and 
the employés on the other hand seught to get.as much as others 
received who worked near them. 

In grouping their earnings the men were divided into ten 
classes, of as nearly the same number as could be made, and the 
average daily earnings of each class are as follows: 


EE digs ecnretiontnpeusntn 3. oi ceihngsnubeliand oann 2.10 
ee eee, | Seventh class ..........-....---. 2.02 
pS Ee 2.4 Bighth class..............-..-.-- 1.91 
I tan ocicennatnieainin i a I a ce cere geminal 1.79 
pS eee ee eee S. 10).) Dent GAGS. 2. ccccasccccccccaces- 1.60 


Now, the wages of coal miners in Great Britain are less than 
half the lowest rate paid in Pennsylvania, while the Rey of 
miners ‘in Nova Scotia is not over 75 cents per day. ‘To put 
bituminous coal on the free list means that the 75 cents per ton 
will nearly, if not-entirely, come out of the miner's or railroad 
laborer’s wages. 

And sol say that the miner is 
who will be hurt'by free coal. 
in for a good share of it. Here is a table showing 


no means the only wage earner 
he railroad ae will come 
is earnings 


in the United States and in Scotland: 














Lecom ‘ 00 to 851.00 
Loeom , freight, per month. -_- 125.00 ,00 to 48.00 
Switchmen, MRA. .... cemiensncvacccssmsacont 70.00 | 22.06 to 28.34 
on pA TED cp edonnginedineenammne 00 to ‘66.00 00 to 26.00 
Section hands, per day ...................-...-. 1.10t0 1/2 -B8to .% 
Biacksmiths, per hour ..-.......-.--.---------. -274, .10}t0 .15} 
Boiler-makers, IP tersct cowenqnags mcaneeed 2.75 -81 to 1.81 
TOOLPOTS, DOT GAT 64.0620 ccc cccens conc ccccoece cous 1.35 58 
ADTECRRIONS, DOT GAY 2.20000 cnccesccesencscosces 1.600 -20 
SP RERREEE, DOP COG 20.00 ccc0 cc coveccniewsahcoucen sil 2.25'} 1.98 to 1.81 
Tew le realize the enormous portion of freight given 


our railroad systems as a direct result of the developmentof our 
mineral resources, sey those of coal and iron ore, both of 
which ‘the Wilson ‘bill proposes to put upon the free list. 

' fake for the Southern States, where manufacturing 
during the last decade has developed so satisfactorily, and we 
find that on 25,000 miles of railroad which runs through what 
may be regarded as the new industrial South, the increase dur- 
ing the decade of tonnage of mineral ucts, forest products, 
and of manufactures is very nearly 20,000,000 tons, as t 
an ee of 6,000,000 in the transportation of agricultural 

Free coal will affect, therefore, in large measure the transpor- 
tation companies whose profits are derived to great extent from 
the carriage of coal. 

I assume that it is safe to say thatof the businessof the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in the State of Pennsylvania 40 per cent is 
in the carriage of coal. 

Mr. HICKS. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. DALZELL. y _ cent, my friend says, who is more 
familiar with the figures than lam. Sixty per cent of ‘the busi- 
ness of tht great railroad is the transportation of that which 
gives employment to another vast army cf men. 

The gentieman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] said awhile ago, 
“Oh, you are for the railroad corporations.” To that 
gentleman the mention of a corporation is worse than a night- 
mare. He forgets that while cerporations may have no souls 
their steckhelders huve, and ‘that these are the thousands and 
tens of thousands of men and women whose little savings have 
been invested in railroad stocks as a means of income. 

Now, it is very plain that railroad rates.can not be further re- 
duced and that reductions must therefore come out of the 
wages of miners and railroad employés. 

I present a table, made ‘by the assistant of ‘the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, showing how loware the rates 
for transporting coal: 





Total gross tons of bituminous coal forwarded _.-_. 4 
Average per 


14, 424, 052. 021, 511 
PERO a ones heist deccictidmnicinsooel "80. 490: ” 80. 488 


Average distance from bituminous mines to tide-water, Clearfield region, 
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Earn- | Ex- |Netow 
ings. | penses, |e" 
a -« a t& traffic per ton per mile, 10 | 
Averages—treight traffic per ton per mile, 10) *->°| 8.393] gin 
SN as sient cecrarhGlekenaeseut- anes —---] 556 | 
a eteniteancmnesns traffic per ton per mile, year = - 307 ny 
Heme eeeneseensnawsneasencenan anne ensena senna ane - 626 | 
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M. RIEBENACK . 
PHILADELPHIA, December 26, 1598. ee 
Surely these profits are meager enough. Certain 
neither the mine owner nor the railroad companies are perais 
more of their share of the profits. Any reduction jn +, 
price of coal must therefore of necessity come out of tho 19), 
wages and the wages of the railroad laborer. a 
During the discussion.of the Mills bill in the Senate, yyy ¢ 
MAN, Democratic Senator from Maryland, made uso of this |, 
guage: ins Ninel 
The duty on coal, 75 cents ton, is less than 25 per cent ag va) 
Ninety cent of the cost of coal from the mines to the ; 
labor. There are more than one hundred thousand men eng 
bituminous.coal, their wages not exceeding 6600 per annum. )), 
the property, the men who have invested their hard earnings ; 
prise, do not realize more than 10cents aton. The transportation |i; 
railroads:and canals, carry these products from the mines eas: of 1), 
to tide-water at less than one-half cent a ton per mile, so shar 
the competition, even with the @ at 75 cents. There is no mononsiy 
there can, be no combine or trust in the bituminous coal trade. To onen th, 
door and admit foreign coal free.of duty can only result in disaster to the 
owners of the mines and bring lower wages to the men employed in this 
And another Democratic Senator, Mr. FAULKNER, said: 
Who would ve ‘be benefited by the abolition of this duty on coal? Wouls 


any man-in the.interior whe purchases.a ton of coal be benefited by this ra 
duction? No, sir; notonecent. The benefitwould be received py the many 
tacturers on the seaboard, who would have the privilege of purchasing for 
eign coal, which could then compete with ‘the coal from the interior by pur 
chasing it from vessels which brought it to the shores of this country as 
ballast or under very low freights; but the consumer of the interior would 
notibe benefited one dollar or one cent by reduction in the price. 


But, assuming that manufacturers on the seaboard would gain 


it is tha: 









some ad vantage from free coal, they are not the only parties who 
would profit. The real parties who would profit are the Cans- 
dians, who stand ready by reason of cheaper waves and nearness 


to our markets to enter and seize them. 

In a paper read before the Commercial Union Club of Toronto 
in 1888 by Mr. Ledyard, he said, speaking of Oanadian ore mines, 
and the same reasoning will apply to coal: 

With many of our iron deposits the duty of 75 cents per ton simply pre 
vents their being worked; it makes all the difference between a profit anda 
loss. It is.a question of existence; to be or not to be. Yet some restr 
tionists have asked, ‘-Can not you work your iron mines ata p! 
the 75 cents per ton duty?’ After inspecting the Belmont min 
ferred to, an American expert stated that within a short time after 
mencing work on it he would be taking out 400 tons a day ity nf 
would be $300 aday. Perhaps the restrictionists wil! kindly tell us howt! 
would like an unnecessary tax of $300 a day on any one of tueir business 


Already a syndicate or trust, dominated by parties high in ue 
counsels of the Democratic party, has been formed, and purchase! 
Nova Seotia coal mines with a view to capturing our market 

Im the circular issued by this trust soliciting subscription: « 
its bonds and stock two significant declarations are mace 

The first discloses the character of the combination in wh»: 
interest the Democratic party is proposing free coal. 

The circular says: 


The administration of some ten individual companies has necess1! 
expensive, and competition among themselves has probably ‘nc 
some extent the cost of operating, and most certainly has reduced ( 
returns of their product. 

It has been arranged to unite and consolidate all these compan'es, ' 
perhaps one, on which the company holds an option, and which can be 
ui if thought desirable, under the title of the Dominion Coal I 
Limited), and all of them are now owned by or under refusal to 1! 

cost of these properties, of the Black Diamond Steamship Company 
steamers transport coal up the St. Lawrence River). and of thera 
spoken of below, will be con+iderally in excess of the amount of bond 
preferred stock issued; and the company will have in its treasury 4 
amount of money to be devoted to improvements. 


The second shows how free coal will profit foreign coal to 4 
sacrifice of our own: 


Should the United States duty of 75 cents per tan be removed, it Seems*’ 
dent that this company will finda large market on the New Png 
board, for which its position at tidewater would enable it to compe 
vantageous terms. aa 

It is estimated that.it could put coal free on board vessel at Lowisburs 
about 81 a ton, probably cheaper than coal is shipped at any por © "" 


world. a boat 

The accountant’s statement shows that the companies whose book’, abot 
amined have been making during the past five years an average prouto'’” | 
40 cents per ton on their output, not including various sources of - of coal 
such as profits of thecompany stores, revenue from railroads outsice maid be 
traffic, and profits of the steamship company. Tis profit per ton shone 
considerably increased by consolidation, but even this as a basis s som the 
annual for the combined present output (about 825,000 tons) 0 fi 
mines except the one above , Operated individually, ° 
$330,000. 
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And it must not be forgotten that while we are legislating for 


entry of coal Canada maintains a tariff duty 
7 Suen 8 ton on ours. Surely this is reciprocity with a ven- 
geunce. 

Coming now to the reasons urged - the m ity of the ow 
mittee in defense of cheap coal, it will be sufficient to say wit! 
respect to the raw-material theory that coal is not a raw mate- 
rial but a finished product, 90 per cent of whose value is labor; 
that coal is now so cheap to the ordinary consumer that any at- 
tempt to further cheapen it by cutting off from our thousands 
of men engaged in mining it the means of its purchase would be 
to defeat instead of to promote the une to be desirec. 

So far as manufactures are concerned, cheap coal would play 
but asmall part, if any at all, in cheapening them. 

I quote from the views of the minority of the Waysand Means 
Committee upon the report of the pending bill: 


hether Nova Scotia coal would afford relief to New England manu- 
“teem if it were a separate measure is a matter much in dispute, but that 
it would give them any relief adequate to the damage this bill will do them 
is not in dispute atall. The figures of one establishment in New England, 
which will have stricken off the value of its product by this bill the sum of 
$108,500, where the wages amount to $420,000, will gain in the article of coal 
as a raw material, sup’ the whole 75 cents per ton comes to the pocket 


of the manufacturer, $1,500. 


As to building up manufactures, let us see: 

The cry that it would increase co amen | is a ab- 
surd. Under a protective duty a mighty manufactur abric 
has been built up in the United States, the basis of which is 
coal and iron. 

From an in ee ae ae yee of not oo — - 
000,000 to an inves of probabl “ b m 
less than a million employed to qoabalty six millions. From 
less than $250,000,000 paid in wages to $1,500,000,000 paid in 
wages. For over forty years our coal production and our iron- 
ore production have kept pace with this pro In 1850 the 
total product of coal was but 7,250,000 in 1892 180,000,000 
tons—within 2,000,000 tons of the output of Great Britain the 
same year. In less than a generation the production of iron ore 
has gone from 3,000,000 to 16,000,000 tons. Withsuch ashowing 
as this, why experiment? 

The United States to-day produces more than one-third of the 
world’s supply of coal, iron ore, pig iron, and steel. 

So long as any American industries are granted protection 
and the taritf levied is not ——_- revenue tariff, the particular 
products representing the highest percen of labor in their 
production can not in common fairness and esty be singled 
out and made free while av of protection remains upon 
industries where inventions, mac ry, exceptional ingenuity, 


and higher paid labor have contributed so much in cheapening 
production and revolutionizing methods. 

During the last decade iron and steel manufacturing in the 
State of Pennsylvania shows the following enormous increase: 













Capital. |Employés.| Wages. Products. 
i ee $226,294,407 | 171,181 | $89,273,956 | $4 dae sie 
WY ccc deetinjad Nacsa. 102,956,223 | 140,967 | 55, 476, 785 208, 667 3 


If the above figures were not enough to convince the ordina: 
mind that the prices of coal were not hampering our manufac. 


— surely the following facts from the census would have that 
ct: 



















Items. 1890. 
saihemmianihieen tiie tae bade ee es Be ae 
CHEMICALS. 
cies Sab liv ceiphe ox wiscip hci es ed 
verage number of employés ...._.............. _ wt _ i: 
otal WAGOR. -<. -n-nnen-nneenenecorcoeovennnnenozan $2,151,799 | — $4, 380! 165 
ID natin cenmecunnts dhe $20, 884, 991 724, 441 
GLAss. 
atin etenh ce eco. o. 
erage number of employés ooo 22222 wee =ew 
EE ab tice aad $3, 897, 306 80, 247, 160 
$8, 720, 584 817, 179, 137 


It might be u 4 
ind ci ‘Certainly 1 cheap coal is 
pee or for the Middle States, 





ucts of the textile mills, when the textile industries of Pennsy}- 
vania show such a splendid growth as the following: 














Items. | 1890. | 1880. 
ieee aiticareeealsiiarmesnsibensssineneinam ccioui —~——| wf aeteliiiiiene 
WOOL. 
eee ek els ase #21, 671,197 | 818, 790, 604 
Average number employés 008... ........ 16, 061 | 17, 689 
ESAS ea aE RRS ar TSS $5, 729. OR $6, 254, 328 
CA ef $32, 341, 291 
WORSTED MILLS. 
EE SE ee | $13,929, 489 $4, 959, 639 
Average number employés ............... = 9, 453 5, 000 
ae $3, 350, 113 $1, 473, 958 
I a a $17,861,776 | $10,072,473 
CARPET MILLS. 
COE chaccwpritistehs ome etsidin pectianmicuss Snaabeascatoneanoup MUN 10%, G8 $7, 210, 483 
Average number employés -.......................-- | 12, 674 8, SSD 
NO eae ae | $5,509, 805 $3, 035, 971 
UN i i a B22, 886, 416 $14, 304, 650 


ES EE SS ae a ee $242, 207 $150, 000 
Average number employés 262 
w 





itll aatcallntiaiiain taiitciiandica tibetan athens S111, 682 #80, OOO 

Preeee..........« reais | 322, 800 | M450, 000 
WOOL HAT. 1 
anes $1, 048, 804 $797, 500 
Average number employ6s ...... .. nc. -- cee ncce sone 1, 049 1,149 
taser aa tialahar a dhe Tac celaid le ei ald atte alia ia ed nat $330, 050 $317, 987 
PUOMING cc caccccenns Subiedccinedairdbinibadhaniuadthalenns $1, 444, 180 $1, 717, 826 
HOSIERY AND KNITTING. 
a $9, 121, 622 83, 743, 790 
Average numberemployé6s .......... 2.2... ..2...-.. 15, 941 272 
NO cilities tied paiipsighadindlindtithanendunsincihhuimmineans -ace.| 84, 732, 754 $2, 175, 913 
OU aa a $16, 944, 237 $8, 935, 147 
COTTON 
a a ean stnihdialianeladinalitrindail $15, 884, 936 $10, 331, 985 
Average number employés .......................... 12, 960 9, O57 
Oe EE iitdiin: dda catiinintsraithacintiattn genta acdsdmenane | $4, 687, 088 #2, 502, 62s 
 dbtit cen vend tien savndceddditunetetaniibiindne $18, 431, 773 $11, O21, OB 
SILK. 
See liesln util toe co ceossnpes natn niagsitin’ shamitanwrastone ceathclenmiiass $0, 362, 063 $1, 379, 90 
Average number employés .................. sarniadabd 9, 522 31 
ED. iitdihueuceestdte Taedeahememestiachsigiwanitineleoite $2, 981, 334 B678, 12x 
I cnellincaatitlh aid Sniadieds taipeasibieiatanentienetlinnitinnin aliatetyemeianainds $19, 357, 546 $3, 491, 840 
DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES. 

Ci tile cen iceinnnintinbinmanetcinediand 86, 296, 340 B35, 884, 846 
Average number employés ....................-...-- 3.545 » 5u8 
Rr Rs PE Se ee |} $1, 803, 822 | $1, 041, 309 
PID on: ntntinatctiantdetiondatinddieed beaibdbiminddedsaia 85, 240, 761 | $6, 259, 852 


| j 


If these figures and stitistics from official sources indicate any- 
thing, they point out the fact that under the present system all 
industries have been progressive, all wage-earners have been 
kept busy at fairly good wages, and that as a result of this system 
we have built up, not only our manufacturing interests that are 
capable of producing annually over $8,000,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, but something of far greater importance, namely, a home 
market with an annual and wage-earning capacity of from $10,000,- 
030,000 to $12,000,000,000—the richest market on the face of the 
globe to-day. The greatest market for the foreigner to seize 
and secure a share of if possible. 

The fear that this protective policy, which has worked so well 
and built up all interests harmoniously, will be abandoned, has 
brought about a labor panic the like of which was never before 
known in this country; the actual effect of which is, when the 
excitement shall hive cleared away, and the waze-earner of the 
United States shall sit by his fireside with his family and cipher 
it out, that the American laborer has been brought 10, 20, or 30 
per cent nearer to the standard of the laborer of European coun- 
tries. By that, it is meant that wages have been reduced with- 
out any compensation in the way of cheaper articles. As the 
American manufacturer shall be pushed to the wall, as the ma- 
chinery in the mills shall rust and the walls of his factory be- 
comes moss-covered and decayed, the foreign producer will by 
degrees increase the price of his clothing and all other commod- 
ities which he is able to send into this country. 

Our widely-scattered coal fields are peculiarly open to com- 
petition on all sides from abroad. 

The products of the coal deposits of Nova Scotia, immense in 
extent and richness of ible output, can be marketed in New 
England, if our tariff duties be stricken off, at a less cost than 
the coals of Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
coal from the remoter Southern States. 

The Canadian coal come along the line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad are sufficient in area and near enough in location 
spoupety our Northwestern States. Transportation by way of 
the Great Lakes gives foreign coals easy entry to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Foreign vessels bringing coal as ballast to New 
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Orleans and other southern ports even now compete with the 
coals of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

There are extensive Mexican coal measures just across the 
Rio Grande already opened up; and coal mines extensively op- 
erated only 70 miles away, ready to furnish all the fuel Texas 
needs for its locomotives, steamers, factories, and houses. 

So far as the Pacific coast is concerned, it already feels the 
effects of imports of coal from Australia and British Columbia. 

The development of the coal mines of Vancouver Island, in 
British Columbia, has been very rapid during the last few years. 
The production in 1891 was 1,029,097 gross tons, against 678,140 
tons in 1890, The production of the Vancouver mines in 1874 
was 81,000 tons, and in 1875 it was 110,000 tons. The following 
table gives their production since 1876, in gross tons: 














Years. | Tons. Years. Tons. Years. | Tons. Years. Tons. 
1876_.... 139, 000 || 1880...... 268,000 || 1884_.___. $94, 070 || 1888_..... 489, 300 
Chines 154, 000 || 1881...... 228,000 || 1885......| 865,000 || 1889_..... 579, 830 
1878..... 171, 000 || 1882_..... 282,000 || 1886... , 636 || 1890... ... 678, 140 
1879..... 241,000 || 1883...... 413, 360 || 1891_..... 1, 029, 


A communication in a recent issue of the London Colliery 
Guardian says that ‘‘the markets for British Columbian coal 
are very important viz, the markets of the north Pacific coast 
of America.” California imported 641,011 tons of coal from Van- 
couver Island in 1891. The production of coal in the three Pa- 
cific coast States of Washington, Oregon, and California in the 
census year 1889 was 1,214,757 net tons, or 1,084,604 gross tons, 
a all of which was produced in the State of Washington, 
which is separated from Vancouver Island by the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca. 

It thus appears that on every side peculiar facilities are af- 
forded to foreigners to seize our coal trade if the duty on coal 
be stricken down. And this simply by reason of the difference 
between foreign wage ratesand our own. The difference in cost 
to the consumer from the removal of the duty would be slight 
in the first instance; the loss to American labor and Ameri- 
can capital would be incalculable, and the loss to the whole peo- 
ple, in the last analysis, beyond measure. To put coal on the 

ree list is without reason and against reason, and finds no sem- 
blance of defense save in the unjustifiable desire to exploit a 
theory at the expense of the American people. 


The Tariff—Fairly Adjust a Revenue Measure. 


“Oppress not the poor because he is poor.” 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE P. [KIRT, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whoie on the State of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. [KIRT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of tariff is one that has, since 
the founding of our Government, been of deep concern to the 
American —. 

Let us consider the subject fairly, aided by the light of the 
lamp of experience. 

Tariff will for years to come, at intervals at least, continue to 
be of deep concern, for the reason that we shall not be able to 
sure oe ourselves as to how high or how low aduty should 

evied. 

He that is benefited most by a high tariff desires one still 
higher, until he reaches the prohibitory point; while he that 
can manufacture an article better and sell it cheaper than any- 
one elsein the world is often found, like my genial colleague [Mr. 
JOHNSON], raising his voice in favor of absolute free trade. 

For myself, I do not subscribe to either of these extremes, for 
the reason that I believe both equally bad for a nation like ours 
at this stage of : and development. Either extreme is 
alike fatal to sufficient\revenue, the prime object of tariff, and 
the rapid development 0 resources. 

Extreme high protection ‘by stimulating overproduction, and 
overproduction by stimulating ruinous competition in prices, can 
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so reduce prices that competition bec s t inste 

the life of trade. The result is the sureivel cote ao 

vather the richest only. st, or 
ore generally, however, in order , ses 

extreme high protection fosters ee renee 

bines that operate to keep up the prices too often beyond the om 

ee while forcing the production cost down to the 

The people have had altogether too much sad fence } 
this direction in recent pene. They have learned that the 
power to tax is also the power to destroy. 

Absolute free trade, on the other hand, is impossibl g 

’ p €, 80 lon 
as the Governmental ae are to be raised largely by tax on 
imports, as empowered y the Constitution. It is, therefore, a 
long way in the future. 

The Democratic ee stands pledged, not to free trade, but 
ae reform. ariff reform means not free trade, but fair 

Said a Democratic editor to me last fall, ‘‘ What is your deti- 
nition of the Democratic policy, briefly stated.” My reply was 
‘The position of the Democratic party, clearly and concisely 
stated, demands tariff revision and a reduction where it can be 
made, keeping in view Democratic equity and justice to both 
consumer and producer, as well as the vast amount to be raised 
for Government expenses, and never losing sight of the great 
fundamental principle that the necessities of the Government 
are the reasons for and mark the limit of the taxing power as 
granted by the Constitution.” f 

This has been for years the teaching of our ablest leaders 
and the position of the Democratic party. 

The Constitution grants the right to levy duties on imports 
for the purpose of revenue, and in laying such duties, when you 
find an article manufactured in this country is undersold by a 
similar article manufactured in another country, then the duty 
should mark about the difference in production cost (after the 
raw material entering into the product has been reduced to the 
lowest practical point), and no more. 

Thus will the proper line of revenue for the Government, 
which is the primary principle, and incidental protection, the 
secondary principle, be as a rule as and justly applied. 

If to meet the expenses of the Government the revenue must 
be comparatively high somewhere, it should be so on luxuries 
and high-priced goods, that the rich will buy and consume. A 
gentleman on the Republican side [Mr. DOLLIVER, from Iowa] 
assumed to criticise because I applied these cardinal Democratic 
pena of a tariff for revenue before a Democratic Ways and 

eans Committee about to revise the present tariff and recom- 
mend a Democratic measure to take the place of the present 
law, and the point he makes is that I stated the tariff is a tax 
that increases the cost of an article. That is precisely true. 
The tariff is a tax, but I am led to infer from what he said that 
in his belief the tariff is not a tax. If it is not a tax and does 
not generally increase the price, then I want to ask, why was the 

rice of sugar reduced to the consumer when the tariff was re- 
uced? I leave this question to soak in. 

If tariff is not a tax and makes everything cheaper except 
wages, thirty years ought to have proven it. 

tf it is a tax paid by the foreigner, why did not the Repub- 
lican party quadruple it, sothe American people while escaping 
all taxation would at the same time (if his theory be correct) get 
everything for nothing? ; 

I believe tariff isa tax and only favored it(less the equivalent 
of free raw material) where it would raise much needed revenue. 
This is tariff for revenue with protection as the incident and not 
the primary object. 

Let him or other would-be critics either inform themselves as 
to the traditions and teachings of the Democratic party or hunt 
their holes. . , 

It follows, further, that articles manufactured in America bet- 
ter and cheaper than can be made abroad, since no revenue can 
be obtained S a duty thereon (as no importation of a similar ar- 
ticle can occur), should be free, and if not free, the amount so 
added to the cost of the article is an unjust discrimination 
against our home consumers. This is why farm machinery, 
some of it with a high duty, has sold abroad cheaper than in this 
country where manufactured. Ca 

All such machinery should, of course, be on the free list in- 
stead of dutiable at a high rate, that our American farmer be 
not discriminated against as in the past. 

So also with steel rails, which are and can be made here 0 
cheaply that no foreign country can compete with us. The 
extra tax is just that much extra cost to the consumer and — 
profit to the manufacturer. The 25 per cent which the yy 
allows should be stricken off, every cent of it, and some of! 

ht properly be placed on diamonds instead, or some other 
article where it would raise some revenue for the Govern 
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_ No duty should be levied where revenue is not obta 
— It is not Seeeeenee, and the party must stand or fall 
record it makes. - 
Pine Demovratic party has promised two things to the pooare 
First, where an exorbitant duty has been levied so phe, 2 
prohibitory on any product, that extreme duty shall be reduced; 
and, second, that the luxuriesof rr — cp > — highest rate 
necessaries of the masses the low ° 
anthis bill has been submitted to the House and the country as 
a tariff-reform measure in fufillment of that promise. It is as- 
sailed by some Republicans on the floor because it makes reduc- 
tions and puts too much raw material on the free list, but we 
never promised the poonts there would not be reductions. That 
at the people wanted. 
wah camntied te some others because it does not make heavier 
reductions to what they would define as a free-trade basis, but we 
never promised the = adestructivesweep. We have, then, 
on this floor three kinds of men—extreme protectionists, free 
rs, and tariff reformers. 

terns bill, speaking in a general way, and while, of course, not 

rfection-—and no bill ever was—is an effort at equitable ad- 
oument of duties on manufactured products, together with free 
or cheaper raw materals, so as to diminish as much as possible 
the cost of such products to the consumer, and at the same time 
not to jeopardize capital invested in manufacture. : 

As an honest attempt at the fulfillment of the promises made 
the people it can therefore be commended. 

Asa whole it is much nearer justice to the people than the 


= law. It does not oppress the poor because he is poor, | 


ut gives him a measure of relief, while giving to the manufac- 
turer the opportunities of a more extended trade. 
Thus it aims to produce both more general and more continued 
prosperity. Under it there will be less overproduction and more 
continuous employment to labor than under the present law. 


WHAT WAS “‘THE AMERICAN POLICY,” SO CALLED? 
We hear much talk of protection from our Republican friends, 
as ey on had invented and patent-righted the term, and 


they tellus it is ‘‘the great American policy,” and claim it as ex- 
elusively their own, when protection existed long before the Re- 


ublican party was born. In fact, there never was or never can | 
a tariff on imports but what does possess more or less protect- | 


ive power. ‘‘Oh, yes,” they say, ‘‘ but we mean the policy advo- 
cuted by Henry Clay, of ‘ protection for protection’s sake.’ That 
is our policy, and that is what we mean by protection.” 

Very well; let us seo. Henry Clay, the great Whig advocate 
of ‘protection’ and the alleged originator of the so-called 
American policy, in a carefully considered letter addressed to 
S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, on September 13, 1843, gives his views 
on the protection ess § This letter isfoundin Epes Sargent’s 
Life of Clay, and should be read by every voter in the land, and 
the following are some of the statements contained in the same. 
Said Mr. Clay: 

The sum and substance of w 
States in respect taa tariff coe te bene ae PR en 

In conformity with the principle announced in the compromise act, I think 
Genera donrumend ought to ba derived trons date taaeea se ead 
ports. And I believe that in establishing a tariff of those duties “one dis. 


crimination ought to be made as will incidentall ‘ord reasonabd i 
to our national interests. y of ; le on 


I think there is no danger of a high tariff ever being established. 
1828 (which was a tariff below 36 per cent) was eminently deserving a Sbat 
denomination. I was not in Congress when it passed and did not vote for 
4 . Ate ae and with ane ae which gave it birth I am 
; were American legis 
I hope, for its honor, wilt never be pd , a e ee 


My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is 
the gratifying fact that our manufactures have ae taken soon Tose 
In their infancy they needed a greater measure of ——— but as they 
grow and advance they acquire strength and stability, and, consequently 
will ssauits less protection. Even now some branches of them are able to 
maintain, in distant markets, successful competition with rival foreign man- 


ufactures. 
It is thus made so plain that the wayfaring man need n 
that if Henry Clay was alive to day he would be found fn ‘ae 
Democratic party supporting the Wilson bill. 
The fact is, modern Republicanism has perverted the teach- 
ings of Clay into extreme high protection run mad, and the 
resent condition of the country is almost wholly the result of 
at policy and not the policy as advocated by Henry Clay. 
The real issue, then, between the parties to-day is tariff (or 
tax) reform, and not, as has been falsely stated, free trade against 
rotection. This is only the ghost of a false issue, invented to 
ee = anit but * ome : eenmont that has looked 
8 and subterfuges can 1 
uso penetrate this. ams g relied upon to 
onest 0 Lincoln said ‘‘ You can fool all the people 
Tee (and the Republican leaders did it for sue tata) 
ou can fool some of the people all the time” (and they are 
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fooling some of them still), ‘‘But you can’t fool all the people 
all the time ’—and they didn’t fool the majority in 1892, and they 
are not fooling them now by the cry of ‘‘ Democratic times,” for 
they, the people, know all too well these Democratic times, so 
called, are the result of Republican rule and policy, under which 
there has been extreme high protection for every capitalist, 
every trust and monopoly, but not a grain of protection for the 
wage-earner. The perfection of the Republican idea, as demon- 
strated, is extreme protection for capital even to the point of a 
monopoly and the freest kind of free trade in labor. 


HOW HIGH PROTECTION BENEFITS THE WAGE-EARNER. 


We are met with the allegation from the Republican side of 
the House that this measure will work disaster to labor, because 
it is not in accordance with their preconceived idea of an ex- 
treme high protection. They seem to believe that the manu- 
facturers need no restraint and can be safely trusted at all times 
| to look to and take care of the interests of their employés. 

Well, we have beén trying that policy for years, and experi- 
ence, which has proven to be a dear school, has taught us that 
the protection the manufacturer generally gives his employés is 
like the protection that vultures give to lambs—by covering and 
devouring them. 

The gentleman from Maine, the leader of the Republican 
| party, to whom is credited the authorship of the minority re- 
| port on this bill [Mr. REED], says in that report that— 








higher wages exist, however, or did exist before the bill threatened the 
| country can not be disputed. That these wages are maintained by protec- 
tion against lower wages offoreign countries, can hardly be successfully 
| questioned. 
| Nodoubt other causes, like the low grade of civilization checking enter- 
prise and substituting the content which prevails inthe East from daily in- 
creasing demand for new luxuries soon to become necessities, may con- 
tribute to prevent the full effect of foreign wages upon our markets, yet as 
| against foreign factories which have all our capacity for obtaining new ma- 
chinery, and which have accumulations of capital far greater than our own, 
the tariffis the great maintainer of wages. 

Without being guilty of that attemptto press the question into a nut- 
shell, which is the bane of economic discussion, it may be briefly said that 
every product which goes to market must meet every other like product on 
equal terms. 


It will be observed that while in the midst of much verbiage 
the assertion is made that “‘ the tariff is the great maintainer of 
wages,” yet he hastens to add that he does not desire to be 
‘* guilty of that attempt to press the question into a nutshell,” 
| which, he says, ‘‘ is the bane of economic discussion.” Bane is 
good; and he, when he so adroitly avoided the bane, no doubt 
had the fact in his mind that that questionis the bane of his party 
as well, and as powerful and lethal in its etfect to silence the 
modern Republican calamity howler as is the deadly simoon's 
blast to wither life on the Sahara Desert. His adroitness often 
serves him a good purpose, and this is not the only instance in 
which he has avoided pressing the subject of the effect of high 
tariff upon wages into a ‘‘ nutshell.” 

I must commend his judgment for thus declining in the mi- 
nority report to spread before the eager eyes of the country the 
defects of the very foundation on which his party has been rest- 
ing. Too well he knows that he can make the bare assertion 
that high tariff is ‘‘ the great maintainer of wages,” but he also 
well knows he can not demonstrate the same, for in order to do 
so he must deny the fact that under even the high tariff of the 
present law of 1890 wages were not raised, but have been con- 
stantly declining; and to deny that fact would be to deny his- 
tory, on the newly written page of which the ink is scarcely 
dry. It is indeed refreshing 10 note that he who so often as- 
sumes to instruct and lecture this side of the House does not 
challenge history. 

Said Thomas Jefferson, after enumerating the boundless re- 
sources and natural advantages of this country: 





With all these blessings what more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal 
government which shall restrain men from injuring one another—shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment—and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of good government, and this is necessary to close the circle 
of our felicities. 


We have, then, according to Jefferson, not reached the goal, 
for by this extreme policy, men have been given the extreme 
“ante in very fact to take from the mouth of labor the bread it 

as earned by daily toil, and too often through trusts and com- 
bines have men done it. Aye, more, even the power under a 
flimsy pretense of law or rather the absence of law to take life 
itself, and, sad tosay, they have even done that. 

We have often been told that high tariff makes high wages. 
That isonly an assumption and not borne out in fact. If manu- 
factures are prosperous, it does not necessarily follow as a log- 
ical conclusion that labor mustbe also. The truth is labor may 
or may not be prosperous, depending upon the greed of the man- 
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-ufacturer, or the combine, and also upon the supply of labor, as 
‘well as the power of the trades copeain i 

I do not believe high wages are due to high tariffs alone. If 
such was the case Germany > Austria, H ry, Spain, 
China, Persia, Portugal, Belgium, ussia, Sweden, Norway, and 
other countries that have high tariffs should have high wages 
also, while the fact is the wages are very low. San Domingo 
has a tariff that averages 65 per cent, but extremely low wages. 

Wages are higher in America by reason of the fact that it is 
comparatively a new country and because, in most instances,the 
hours of labor are longer, and the workmen generally more effi- 
cient, while opportunities are more diversified. Then, too, in 
old countries more densely populated, the supply of labor is 
much more frequently in excess of the demand here; 

The general tendency of wages in thiscountry has been down- 
ward for some years. It will continue to be so as the supply of 
labor increases, and if the demand, by reason of improved meth- 
ods and machinery decreases (unless we give our industries a 
more extended market and thus provide st overproduc- 
tion). Hence the efforts of all labor organizations to keep up 
the —_ of labor; and to this end they have materially aided. 

I do not believe that competition is the greatest factor in low- 
ering the price of commodities below what their prices were 
back in the fifties. Improved methods and improved m. vs 
the results of the brain worker and the inventor, have had far 
more to do in lowering prices than has competition. ae ag By 
reason of the fact that a line is soon reached below which com- 
petition can not go and the industry survive. Then comes in 
some improved method or improved machinery, or both, and the 
price is lowered still farther, and far more, and the industry 
prospers even more than before. 

To all these conditions and factors I think we should assign 
their true position and influence as affecting the wage question, 
in er discussing and fairly considering this great indus- 
trial problem. 

a ean follow the links of this chain of thought to its 
legi teend. I start with the plain and truthful statement 
that extreme high tariffas a rule increases prices to the con- 
sumer. Increased prices always result in decreased consump- 
tion. Decreased consumption means decrease in production. 





Decreased uction means decreased profit to manufacturer. 

Decrease rofit means decrease of e ses and the amount 

<i a employed. ae in the demand for labor always re- 
ts in a 


wages oe or else more work done by 
those that are employed and often both. 

The Carnegie shut-down in 1892 was to break down trades 
—_ izations, and not because the men asked for an increase 
of wages. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] ina lame defense 
of Carnegie, on this floor, said in reply to a question, “The em- 


rst ht it was better to spend thousands by the stoppage 

ey e mills than to continue to pay wages so high.” . 
Tt is always thus. The greed of human nature, ta’ advan- 
no mattér what the 


tage of nine | opportunity to reduce labor 
pretense, or the percentageof profit. Not that all employers are 
80 constituted as to becomea willing prey toavaricious greed, but 
some one in the same business that is so constituted or the com- 
bine to which they belong sets the pace, and he that, if left to 
himself, might be just in self-interest follows. 

The question of wages is the very milk in the cocoanut. If 
this extreme high protection under which we have been living 
for some years, especially since 1890, has increased wages 
then it is anargumentinitsfavor. But has itraised the wages 
No! Has it ever maintained them? No! What is its fruitage, 
then? Oppression for the masses by extreme high taxes on ne- 
cessities and a constant decline of to labor, resulting in 
strikes, reductions, lockouts, and bl hed, and over all, dis- 


tress and suffering, widespread, and so far-reaching as to be 
well-nigh universal. No wonder our Republican friends try to 
shift the responsibility. It is their last ditch and only hope. 


h tariif does not protect the laborer in his wages. The 
only protection the laboring man has _— is the Democratic 
ov and the labor organizations. The tariff doesnot regulate 

is w The proof of that statement is capable of plain dem- 
onstrat If the tariff ulated wages, then wages must have 
raised every time the tariff was increased; but they did not. 
are very apt to fall, but never raise, so that the tendency 
has been downward all the time. 

Said Mr. Frick, upon the witness stand before the examining 
committee that investigated the Homestead trouble, ‘‘supply 
and demand, of course, regulate wages.” He told the truth. 
The man thet wants a place regulates the price of largely 
and the poliey has been to have more than one man for a jo vif 
avaricious fingers had to reach across the sea to men here 
to keep up a. supply of labor in excess of the demand. This is 
always done, however, without omitting the professions of ten- 
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ee 
der solicitude for American labor. It isthe same kind of tende 
solicitude that has been recently witnessed in some parts ake 
country, where employers offered their men wor at 50 pe , cs 
of the wages they had formerly paid them, for fog; th Wien 
bill would reduce their profits about 10 or 15 percent. Goo” 
was their magnanimity that they only wanted to make So 
cent or 40 per cent out of the men who toiled for them. ~ per 

The man who, on’ his way to Jericho, fell among thieves. yw. 
pretty roughly handled; but there are, it seems, modern } iy 
waymen who could have gotten more out of him if he had }..., 
as thoroughly in their power—the difference between tha. 

rocesses being that under the modern, the man would yo: jn... 

n ‘left half dead” quite so quickly. But what shall [ oa. . 
those manufacturers on whose products no reduction has )...... 
made, that propose to reduce the price of labor? Tp! | 
have shown themselves heartless petty tyrants. 
Wealth is but the dollar stamp, 
Justice is the soul of conscience, 
That would scorn to make of mortal—siavye op tramp 

Sir, there is a sense in which “ we are our brother’s keeper.” 

whether we are willing to admitit or not. “ Oppress no: th: 
r because he is poor.” ‘ 

Just here I desire to submit a statement from a recent jssyjo, 
a workingman’s paper, the Labor Tribune, that evidently +) j)) 
the Wilson bill has been made to bear the sins of many who 
not nearly as honest as the bill. ; 


Reductionsin wages made in the last half of 1898 fully discount tho \i 





tariff revisions, and considerably more in some items. There haya je. 
many reductions made on the ground of this revision Which were not fair} 
due toit. But “a bad excuse is better than none,” according to the old sa 


. There has been an immensity of twaddle goin the 
= an the new bill. The on nyt a ts badness consists in 
av pro any change © midst epression in business, Hov 

t they have ‘‘ the fat in the fire” the best that can be done is - 
hasten to a conclusion, so that business may know as soon as possible what 
todo. There will be “lack of confidence’’ so long as there is unce y 
On the other hand, business will pull itself together and face the music 4 

it is determined what tune is. Bven should the iron and stee! 


the rounds as to t} 







original scare of the Wilson bill, we confess 
that we do notsee much at which to be frightened, with so many staple pro 
ductions now lower in price at American millsthan at English mills. 

Many a man, no doubt, has honestly feared the result of Dem- 
ocratic ascendency because he had hold of a darkened concep- 
tion of what the democracy of Jefferson, Monroe, and Jackson 
really contemplated or because he feared modern leaders wer 
less solicitous of the interests of the people than those of old 
but the article just referred to and the manner in which it is 
put shows the people, with such facts before their oyes, wil 
soon come to the realization of what is true and best. 

The author of thatarticle, having gone below the surface, has 
no fear of the results of the Wilson bill. Nor is thero serious 
grounds for fear on the part of anyone. The most powerfil «ar 
gument that can be adduced in favor of this bill, [ believe to be 
the undeniable fact that thirty years of Republican policy an 
supremacy mainly has brought, by slow degrees, the conditions 
we all to-day deplore. Certain it is, whatever a policy has hu 
to do with — conditions, the result must lie at the door 
the vogue. [Applause.] 

History will so record it, and it may just as well be admitie 
now. The truth may be painful, and so may the surgeon’ kuite, 
but sometimes it must be borne. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN LAW. 


I have used the expression ‘‘ extreme high tariff run mai, 
and here are some of the glaring inequalities against whic) t" 
people protested in 1890 and 1892, because they desired the tar” 
should levied highest on the luxuries of the rich and lowest 
on the necessitiesof the poor, while the reverse has to. marke 
de obtained. 

t us note a few instances. The sealskin sacque worn by the 
lady of wealth and affluence should bear a higher tariff duty than 
the imitation (sometimes known as seal plush) that envelop: 
the form of the wife of the farmer or wage-earner, but the pres 
ent tariff tax on seal skins is 20 per cent, while the tax on the 
imitation plush is 120 per cent. ae 

The black silk dress of the lady of leisure can and should Deu 
a higher tariff than the dress of the mechanic's wile. |i 
silk is not taxed at all, while silk alpaca, so called, 1s taxed 66 

r cent. ies 

The diamonds of the daughter of wealth could bear tar! > 
ter and more of it than the woolen stockings of the factory &' 
who trudges through rain or snow to work, by means of which 
she earns a livelihood. Diamonds in the rough and unset at 
free; those set, taxed 10 per cent and woolen stockings 50 pel 
cent. 

The finest woolen blanket, soft and fleecy as eider dow", for 
the couch of the wealthy, is taxed but 66 per cent, while the com 
mon blanket, for use by the common people, is taxed lf P* 
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Truly the affection of the man for whom that bill was 
—7 oun greater for the toilers of the land than it aye 
to be just before election times. As Joab put roast nto the 
vitals of the defenseless Absalom, s0 eyism has mt e 
dart into the defenseless toiler. ‘Protection for American 
labor” sounds well, but ho is the best protectionist that Seneres, 
like Jefferson and Jackson, in giving the laborer what he justly 
earns, instead of deluding and deceiving him with promises to 
the ear before election, only to be broken to the hope by are 
duction of wages at the first opportunity after nates a. 

Sir, is it any wonder that instead of a policy that has 
the establishment of soup-houses the country desires a system 
that will establish justiec! 
HOW HAS THE FARMER FARED? a : 

" no truer index of a country than the condition o 
thane that till the soil—the breadstuff-raisers, if you please, who 
feed the bread-consumers. How has he fared r this policy: 
If well, then he wants it continued. Is he satisfied, prosperous, 
and happy? No! He will tell you his farm has constantly de- 
clined tu value until it is not worth more than half what it was 
twenty or thirty yearsago, and has been declining faster the last 
er will tell you all the products of the farm have declined in 
value also, oak the home market theory, in his experience, was 
only an irridescent dream; that under the home-market panacea 
he sells his oats for 20 to 25 cents, and his wheat for 50 cents; 
that it seems to him what he has had to buy and consume on his 
farm and in his family for the last twenty years he has had to 
pay for seupenthennitly much more than he got for what he had 
to sell; that the boys, as they grew up, became dissatisfied, said 
there was but little more than a living, if that, in farming, and 
left the farm to try their fortunes in other 
about the only thing that has been abiding is his taxes. 

This, in brief, is about the condition of averag 
day, and not overdrawn cither, for too often he is found with a 
mortgage on his farm that ten or fifteen years agowas free from 
debt. 

Ask him why he does not realize as much out of his toil as he 


used to do, why what he does get seems to go so quickly, and 
you will y get the answer, ‘“‘ Somehow the conditions are 
against the farmer.” Quite true, and somehow the balance at 


the end of the year is often against him. 

I will include in the RECORD a table compiled in 1888 by Mr. 
Lieb, that shows the conditions t which the farmer has 
been contending. It shows about ave price he has had 
to pay and the extreme taxation he has to bear (with but 
slight variation in some of the articles) for the last twenty or 
twenty-five years. It will show wherea good share of his profit 
went; 


Table of prices of commodities with duty, and the manufacturer's tax. 





























Prices | Manu 
Domestic manufactures. — 
added. tax 
MATERIALS FOR FARMHOUSE. 
6,000 feet joists and scantling.......................---..... #78. 00 $12. 00 
5,000 feet = Slaps acer ceme ences etait chm tener ieenin anleabedehadiiaiinschiniois 80.00 2. 00 
1,200 feet common sienna: cepa tenibidhn winaitepiabaialinnadiledanieyteethinenn 15. 60 2. 40 
Pe PR GN sb carnncqdiedanouebininisibidis ccc 77.00 7.00 
12,000 shing) ae 4.20 
. 20. 00 
stairs S00 10:00 
0. 60 
time, he ai... toe 30. 00 
ON ene os dipsoniersastpergmianadn ce 92.00 6. 36 
NINN <-..noxseeactceus clap aie ae ee 28.00 ie 
139. 96 
6. 00 
50 1.50 
. 00 . 60 
. 00 . 
00 . 30 
00 . 80 
. 00 4.00 
00 2. 60 
00 5.00 
. 00 3.20 
. 00 2. 60 
. 00 4.00 
00 6.00 
00 2. 50 
. 00 2.00 
50 41.70 
. 00 15. 00 
00 75.0 
00 20.00 
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Tadle of prices of commodities with duty, etce.—Continued., 





Prices Manu- 
with pro-| factu- 


Domestic manufactures. | tection | rer’s 
































|} added, tax. 
FARM MACHINERY—continued 

Se poe... a ise ale ee $15. 00 £10. 00 
$8 double cultivators..._............ 22... iidaactoaintas 45. 00 | 15, 00 
tea tere name nwee cnnmaveerens onwccusseu-, 3 10. 00 | 2. 00 
DE tinatenan +s cncedaeoscwn a ! 25. 00 | 5.00 
(GREE Tata ae : ; nO. On 15. 00 
Fe aie wns cinwermaine avian aidan aioe oe 25. 00 5. 00 
a hai acces ak altace esl a Naat cas asin ing 25. 00 5. 00 
I a 15. 00 3. 00 
i ica cata Sccbdic sdninnieste bin vcednra aes icc 5. 00 1.00 
INS aac natal athini than wissen tisieowicierei in (ascunesened 3. 00 50 

te tiniannatl onal airisied acnnediwdhthaptninesleapedieews annee ; 823.00! 171.50 

FARM IMPLEMENTS AND SUPPLIES. | | 

3 sets double harness... _._- sidiandaiates deginnaieind 100. oo | 25. 00 
ED lta ine bei nititbata dcishabinndnre nada oe 2.00 .0 
as eee is Sica Sabioinsauiccas See eine 3.00 | 1d 
Se ae insieacles rate Giceina d-haends eile amt tbcduaaie } 20. 00 | 6.45 
Ged hitabcshlws dink bose wagicbdedadihiscinied aiden cidsctruiicidnededieumecsa. | 1.50 30 
AITech iaehcbheialare aac rasasaripnnclatiertrirsbiecdaarnidvatinmnansStreareeastins 1. 00 . 30 
I ncaa ha dc an sides: Gad aneicineabe oabbaneeeins wali .50 20 
NS Sisal Sis atch coin characte allsilCaoaeiee hacienda ces 4.00 1. 00 
alltel Siaiaesidiatnirertnten esting natenenstinanntsipnaieteieteiuiateiniees wise 3. 00 | 75 
ditt Rinsliahinchtctniuind Siren mleniaiatdidashiniedciinc Oak doses haces 50 | 15 
I iE e ooist Cath cae e ae } 2. 00 | 7 
I i ee } 1.00 35 
EE a a ae stinteprniialhotaihaina inion cane 20. 00 4.00 
a a 1. 00 25 
1 tem Gheis............ ininitnhadvdéetenmdebedhecdvbewcita anh 5. 00 2. 00 
a a racdeaiik odbdiasa | 6. 00 3. 00 
3doubletrees and whiffietrees...............................| 2.50 50 
et etntichnttdiadichentanecnddtttan ecadidacuhielccibe ie oe | 50 | 12 
I i a a ae eed 20 | . 08 
tie nt ckthntncenone ydsatdind avadwuibiiidbiae adie duws j .50 | 14 
en I rtthik Diticinitcenstlehciincndsrcstocereer. shicnitaidh leh nantes ines 5. OO | 1.25 
I cites tetteabreaieidineatthpitneteigtinincteertioedinarccannanthiniianlaie 1.50 .50 
AIRSET 5 a 9 a re as 1.00 | 80 

Ih a circa tiscn iid wtlbae cai coi tt a 181.70 | 47.61 

HOUSEHCLD FURNITURE. | 

1 heating stove... _._. wierw daenimaapatontins ieee taedebatndtalin eae 15. 00 | 4. 65 
SN lil si natcenedeihis skis, ames estiainnstesbadindis alisnibinatbchcno laren sider —e 1.00 40 
6 joints pipe_._.._._- dear scetnurnsdeuds <waminpinn nas . 60 26 
2 glass lamps 1.50 47 
2 rattan rockers 7. 00 | 1, 82 
I i ai hl 3. 00 3 
oP ke, . ES ec 40. 00 10. 00 
Fa er ION arte sai sscsna ae giberdbencneegilb cas sixidna acini 5. 00 1.44 
I trans ahtdinc ar ainnhtnen doricnlecall herenbinidaindauedciil 75. 00 19. 45 
RE alc iene cctisnieawegciersinks sieiesesiy initio ctensapine hentai teindits dierent 4.00 1.04 
Ici cliches ierncnisatalisiseinneecebeaiinadicasiaibinten waimaadiabe 3. 00 -93 
aah eT ould ineldtin ia Lalu otis Rates 4.00 1.04 
I attain cetlidltiatadeindgthdanlnunbaddecbendumuaditasdcame | 50 13 
ET PEN citi ddinduhinndeboubininines simmons coewe 15. 00 5. 00 
I cto stieneitahaicientinegalntmewd= cure 15. 00 5.91 
6 pairs wool Diankets -.............-............ 18. 00 6.75 
ne on. acon neat ochaledmainedeead 10. 00 2.50 
I NN ahha eters cence debitinsicdibedimdahiote 12. 00 2. 00 
NI cliente nannsanaiteattedlirdeneninmnemeitaidenbe dish indie sii 5.00 1.88 
of OST E dit ahwnbtlned cis seukhatdsinaimasenaaemietine das 3.00 75 
iii nici didg decal d aaiiccabibianétess ates 2. 00 | . 46 

aie tnstin inci, cbse ccituthipain pibpinnienasapsiniinaiaicesttirabeat 239. 60 &7. 66 





I think any farmer that reads that table will conclude that 
there is no doubt but that he has been bearing more than his 
proportionate share of the expenses of the Government, while 
on what he has had to sell he has had to take the prices current 
on staples in the markets of the world, less the cost of transpor- 
tation. The price of his cotton or his wheat is regulated by the 
price established at Liverpool, and of his wool, by the price of a 
similar grade in London or Antwerp, less the transportation 
cost, and these are free markets. 


WOOL. 


But we are told that if wool is placed on the free list we injure 
the farmer. I donot believe it. The price of his wool is fixed 
in a free market in open competition with the world, and the be- 
lief that tariff helps to fix the price of wool is another delusion. 

Not only does the tariff not operate to fix the price of wool, 
but it does not operate to maintain it. This is proven by the 
fact that fer about thirty years, or since 1865, the rule has been 
that whenever the tariff on wool has been raised the price has 
soon declined. Every farmer knows the price of wool has stead- 
ily declined until there is no profit in keeping sheep for the clip 

one. 

Under the operation of the present law, the McKinley bill 
with a tariff of about 11 per cent, the average price of Ohio wool 
was lower in 1893 than ever before for more than seventy years— 
being but 21 or 22 cents a pound. 

The problem has practically solved itself. Time has demon- 
strated that the tariff has neither increased nor maintained the 
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price of wool. There is, therefore, no injury to the farmer in 
putting wool on the free list. 

Within two years from the time this bill goes into operation, 
if it becomes a law, the farmer will find he is benefited by hav- 
ing wool on the free list, by an increase in the —_ by reason 
of the increase in. home consumption. He will also find him- 
self and the American people generally wearing less shoddy. 

For reference and proof positive of the foregoing statements 
Isubmita tabulated statement showing prices as quoted by Bond’s 
Boston Circular. Itshowsclearlya tendency to a steady decline 
in price of all grades of Ohio wool for the last twenty years. 





Average price of Ohio wool, 1874 to 1894. 














Year. Fine. Medium. | Coarse. 

Cenis. Cents. Cents. 
SR caddies ccutcnbéstiéenbeqeocash dbnden se Sebeuness 49 47 41 
aa pi aati inch picinnatlallanicidlaie uiicenientts based tie 45 43 31 
iin en le tee aks gatas Gab iisieg 4 42 45 35 
ei i ds kk as ak alebbiabinn 84 35 82 
et RIE Tile oe els on a celnin anie Gate Silidaweline ae 34 32 30 
BEDE, PEROED BVOTOROS ...... 202. co cescnncwccces- 23 22 21 





In the light of these facts and figures we must therefore con- 
clude, no matter what theories men have nursed, that tariff has 
failed to increase or even maintain the price of wool; or we must 
place ourselves in the position of assuming to deny the history 
of the last twenty years—a position which no thoughtful map 
has the temerity to assume. 


SUGAR, COAL, AND IRON ORE. 


Sugar being a necessity in the culinary department of every 
home, of the poor as wellas the rich, should not be taxed. For 
the next few years, or untill the necessity has passed, a tax on 
incomes—on the surplus of the rich and middle classes is pref- 
erable, because far more just and more easily borne than a taxon 
the necessities of the strugglin P. 

Free coal and free fron ore will give renewed life toindustry, 
for it will stimulate trade as a whole, and benefit both labor and 
capital. We ship coal now to almost every quarter of the globe. 

e even ship large quantities to Canada—about a million tons 
went there in the last year—and after paying their duty can 
compete with them. All told, we export about three times as 
much coal as we did ten yearsago. These facts prove that we 
can and do produce it cheaper than other competing countries, 
and, therefore, that free coal should result ina fresh impetus to 
industry and the mcre steady employment of those who “dig 
the dusky diamonds underneath the ground.” 

The same is also true with reference to the production of iron 
ore. It can be placed on board cars to-day for transportation 
cheaper than ever before, and to retain a duty thereon is mainly 
in the interest of the owner of extensive ore beds, whose loss at 
being deprived of the duty would be speedily made up to them 
and more by the inc consumption. 

We are told by our Republican friends with apparent seri- 
ousness, in some instances, that if this bill becomes a law it will 
ruin not only the country but the Democratic party also. 

Assuming that to be true, when did our Republican friends, 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, constitute them- 
selves the especial wet nurse mother, and guardian of the 
moe ees that isso old and time honored that it had 
accumula: ae square acre of land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—of all this broad domain—through which a plowshare 
can run, and ruled the country besides for more than half a cen- 
tury before the Republican party was born? 

Il admit that they have been the guardian of the country for 
thirty years, but the people said they could not act in that 
capacity longer, and many of the people, because that conclu- 
sion was not reached —_ before, are now adjusting a scant 
subsistence to the minimum of necessities and praying God spe 
the day when laws more just can be got upon the statute books 


of the nation. 

That is notall. If some Republican leaders really believed 
this bill would ruin the Democratic party they would be anxious 
to see it d, and if one-third as bad for the country as they 
aver it will be, ae interpose no objection, in order that 


their party might be speedily returned to power. 
THE TARIFF OF SEVENTY YEARS. 


A brief glance at the tariffs for the last seventy years might 
prove ee 

The tariff of 1824, the highest - to that time, was 36 = 
cent, In 1832it had been reduced 30 per cent, and in 1842 
it had been still further reduced to 17 per cent. 

This low rate of duty was what helped the masses to recover 
from the panic of 1837 to 1839. 
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In 1842, the tariff under President Harrison—or 
aye Harrison having died—was increased from 17 aoe 

per cent, but the people felt it was too high and rebuked it | 
electing James K. Polk, a Democrat, over Henry Clay in 1844 
just as the people rebuked the act of 1890 by electing Cle a 
and over Harrison in 1892. Thus we see history renct 
self y repeating it- 

In 1846 Robert Walker, Secretary of the Treasur 
Administration, suggested the act with a rate of 22: per cent 
which was known asthe Walker tariff. It became a law in Tuly” 
and foreleven years, or until 1857, the rate was unchanged. Thi, 
was the longest restful tariff period in the history of our count ry 
and it was also a period marked by the greatest prosperity to tic 
countryasawhole. Missouri, Illinois, Minnesotaand Wisconsin 
doubled their population, while Iowa quadrupled hers, Avr. 
culture and manufactures alike prospered, because that colden 
mean that is found between the extremes had been approached 

The country, having drifted to one extreme, is again, by com. 
mand of the people, swinging back, and the people are 's gain 
hunting for that goldén mean that will bealike just to the farm 
factory, and wage-earner, as the Argonauts of old hunted for 
the golden fleece. 

The tariff of 1846 continued eleven years, or until 1857. In 
1857, Mr. Campbell of Ohio, a Republican leader upon the floor 
of the House, introduced a bill to reduce the tariff to 16 per 
cent. The House was Republican and the Senate Democratic. 
The bill became a law, and stood three years, or until 1860, 

Our Republican friends tell us that the war found us with an 
empty Treasury. That is true; but they do not often tell us 
that they were the prime movers in reducing the tariff too low 
to leave a balance after meeting the Governmental expenses. 
They generally class that three-years period in with the eleyen- 
years period of the Walker tariff that preceded it, and then lay 
the charge of an empty Treasury to the Walker tariff. 

Mr. Blaine, however, in his book ‘‘ Twenty Years in Con- 
gress,” speaks in high terms of the act of 1846 and the ensuing 
prosperity. 

In 1860, when the war came on, the tariff of 16 per cent was 
increased to 30 per cent, and not only did the revenue increase, 
but the price of everything as well—another historical fact that 
proves the tariff is a tax borne not by the foreigner, but by the 
consumer. 

When the war closed in 1865 the Republican party was in con- 
trol of all the branches of the Government, but they did not re- 
duce the tariff. On the contrary, they increased it, and have 
continued to do so at frequent intervals until a 30 per cent tariff 
in 1865 had been increased to about double that amount in 1890. 

They tell us we Democrats must not touch the tari(f on ac- 
count of disturbing business, but they have changed the tariff in 
thirty years by the passage of just twenty-six separate acts since 
1861, and now they tell the Democratic party they must not 
touch the sacred thing, although the people commissioned them 
to revise and reduce it. 

This same cry was raised, we read, against the Walker tariff 
of 1846, but the change being in the interest of justice, prosp:r- 
ity followed, and so will prosperity follow if the present bill be- 
comes a law, because it is a turning toward that principle that 
recognizes justice to all and for all. 

Lincoln at the close of the war realized the impending danger 
of extravagance and greed, and but a short time before his tragic 
end spoke as if by inspiration when he said: 

I see in the near future a crisis arising that unnerves me, and causes me 
totremble for thesafety of my country. As a result of the war, corporations 
have beenenthroned, an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working 
upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggregated ina tew 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel more anxiety for my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of the war. 

How nearly has that prophecy been fulfilled, and whatare the 
conditions to-day with reference to the wealth distribution’ 

The wealth of the State of Ohio increased $243,000,000 in the 
last ten years. The value of the farm lands has decreased in the 
same time $98,000,000. Commentis unnecessary. pre 

Let us now see the general conditionand drift. Less than 30, 
000 capitalists own and control $38,000,000,000, while about 6°, 
000,000 people possess only about $29,000,000,000. If the same 
rate of absorption by the few continues, in the year 19) they 
will own over 75 per cent of the capital of the entire country, 
and at the same rate, if continued twenty years longer an: 10 
new wealth was created, they would own all the wealth in thee 
tire country. 

But take another view. The wealth of the entire country !™ 
creased 50 per cent in the decade between 1880 and 1890; or, !9 
other words, the toiling classes, after earning enough to clothe, 
feed, house, and make good the wear and tear, as well as the loss 
by fire, storm, ete., added $22,000,000,000 to the wealth of the 
country, and the capitalist absorbed every dollar of it. 
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Not only that, but the census of 1880 to 1890 shows that the 
encroached upon the capital of the farmer, the miner, the arti- 
san and other producers, and enslaved them still further by ad- 
ditional mortgages upon their property and their homes. 

Well may we pause and ask: What is the destiny of our coun- 
try? What will be the inevitable result of this rapid concen- 
tration of wealth in the bends o ( os greviaing itcontinues? 

i e Republic wi estroyed. 
sete neaed ih stated upon this floor that ‘*the present condi- 
tions have had no parallel,” or words to that effect. TI can not 

scribe to that. ; 
“The history of the Grecian Empire and the Roman Empire 
not only furnish a parallel in some respects, but shows us plainly 
that we are not only nearing the danger line, but that we are 
even now treading on dangerous ground. Never was reform so 
urgently demanded. 

The concentration of wealth in the hands of the few isalways 
dangerous. Whensuch had become the condition and the masses 
were impoverished the Grecian Empire went down. 

It took the Roman Empire two thousand years to die, but when 

the concentration of wealth had transformed the great masses 
into hewers of wood and drawers of water, that mighty empire 
tottered to its fall, and to-day lives only on the pages of his- 
tory. 
It is high time that we pause and consider the prophetic warn- 
ing of Lincoln, since for aquarter of a century, disregarding the 
history of the blighting effects of centralization, we have been 
plunging along with as much apparent indifference as was dis- 
played by the tyrant Nero who fiddled while Rome was wrapt 
in Hames. 

I have seen it stated somewhere that counting the loss of 
time by reason of overproduction, wage controversies, and the 
excess of taxation above what it should be on all articles of con- 
sumption, and mainly the latter, that it is equivalent to a loss 
of over one-fourth of the time of the laborer. 

If that be true, eliminating the value of the time in which he 
labors not, it means at least one-fifth of the time of the wage- 
earner when employed is given to unrequited toil. 


It is said that Cheops, the heartless King of Egypt, condemned 
to the pitiless servitude of wacopiey toil for Lester ny goare a 
hundred million men, that he might rear, ge age sfame, 
the great pyramid that bears his name. e who boast of our 
freedom shudder at the injustice of such an act, and yet the 
American people for more than twenty years have, by extreme 
high-tariff taxation, condemned millions of their own country- 
men to the same pitiless servitude of unrequited toil, only toa 
less degree, thereby causing the concentration of the wealth into 
the hands of the few, and multiplying trusts and millionaires 
who rear, not pyramids, ’tis true, but colossal fortunes and bar- 
onial castles to perpetuate their names. 


Sir, it is true that like conditions produce like results, and the 
freest government can not long survive when the tendency of the 
laws are to create a rapid accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the few and to render the great mass of the people both poor 
and dependent. 

That being true, unless we, as a people return to that golden 
mean that shall fairly regard the interests of all classes, the time 
will surely come when this magnificent and stately marble pile, 
erected in the faith of perpetual justice and dedicated to liberty, 
will become the throne of Senpotions. 

I donot. however, believe that American liberty and the Amori- 
can Republic, having withstood armed assault and various forms 
of intrigue, is destined to fade ove or so ignominiously perish. 

The American people, realizing the facts and condit ons, and 
their or as well, arose in their might and commissioned 
the Democratic party to lighten the burden of the oppressed 
and, asthe stars in their course fought against Sisera, so the 
Democratic party and the civilization of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century will fight against the conditions that 
lead to paternalism and centralization of wealth and power. - 

The Wilson bill, while not perfection is not a free trade, but a 
fair trade bill. If will lighten the burden of taxation to the con- 
sumer, make possible the restoration of a more abiding pros- 
perity; and should therefore be sp2edily enacted into law. We 
= passing through a trying, temporary financial stringency, 
— wholly the result of a policy of contraction on the one 

nd and excessive taxation on the other. Apply the legiti- 
mate remedies and the inevitable result will be to lift the coun- 
try out of the res and to carry us onward and upward to 
igher plane of more universal prosperity than we have known 
a ysars; and while Old Glory waves her protecting folds over 
. i and Justice with unbandaged eyes adjusts the scales aright 
owe . —_ ey herp . on ee on advance one lon 

eare co. on nm ear ; 
toward men.” [Applause.] oa$, oC neat 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
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HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 1, 1894. 


The House being in Committees of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Taxation begins at the birth of every form 
of human government, and never ends until the downfall js fully 
consummated. 

In all governments that conserve the best interests of the whole 
people taxes are paid cheerfully, and the spirit of patriotism is 
manifest and stands as a guaranty against every insult. Lut, 
upon the other hand, when governments become oppressive and 
prey upon the wealth of the producers for class benefits, discon- 
tent is heard from every hand and the taxpayer and the govern- 
ment stand face to face in unnatural contlict. Unjust and un- 
equal taxation is as old as the era of human oppression. The 
first protective tariff tax was levied by bigotry to propitiate the 
demands of a heathen god. The ancient Druid took a thunder- 
storm for a text when he wished to speak of the splendors and 
beauties of high taxation for the benefits of the nobility, and 
when the lightnings danced upon the forehead of the sky he por- 
trayed to them the hell that they would have to endure if they 
dared question the divinity of high taxation. 

The man upon this floor that rises in his place and proves to 
the whole country that a protective tariff law that takes from 
the consumer $5 of his earnings and puts $1 in the Treasury and 
$4 into the pockets of the protected class is jeered by the im- 
maculate gentlemen on the other side of the House as an enemy 
of labor anda robberof thefarmer. For thirty years the Repub- 
lican party has not hesitated to place £0 per cent of all the burdens 
of Federal taxation upon the skill, the energy, and enterprise of 
the toiling millions, and at the same time have ingeniously ex- 
empted the great fortune of the few. 

Gentlemen, let it bs long remembered that this the Ist day of 
February, 1894, marks an era in the history of the American peo- 
ple, the freedom of labor, and the emanipation of agriculture is 
at hand. Wecan almost hail it a second declaration of inde- 
pendence of the American people—long after the galling yoke 
of unequal and unjust taxation hung upon the necks of a patient 
and uncomplaining people. Not only the Constitution of the 
United States, but every consideration of justice and equity, de- 
mands that the burden of Government shall be uniform, and 
that the same basis for the raising of the necessary revenue to 
support the Government should obtain. No other system was 
ever known until this new doctrine created by the Republican 

arty was brought into requisition. In all the States of this 

nion taxes are raised to support their respective governments 
by taxing every man according to the amount of property that 
he may own, and in no instance is he taxed — consumption. 
Wealth, not want, is the basis of taxation in all the States. 

Gentlemen, [am glad to say we have this day placed an income 
tax on wealth, and oo say inavery moderate degree. If we 
should tax the surplus income of the people of wealth to the ex- 
tent that we tax the limited incomes of a poor man, it would not 
be 2 per cent, but 40 per cent. The complaint that an income 
tax is unjust and oppressive can not be supported by experience 
or the precedents of the past. Many countries of the Old World, 
after thousandsof years of experience, have adopted the income- 
tax system. 

England as early as 1798, through the statesmanship of Mr. 
Pitt, adopted an income tax, limiting the income to £60 a year 
or upwards. ‘This tax produced a revenue of nearly £2,000,000. 
After a year’s experience by that country they found the system 
to work so well that they extended its provisions, and there was 
collected for the succeeding year over £6,000,000. The system 
has been subjected to some slight changes in the method and 
manner of assessing and collecting the revenue, but England has 
adhered to this policy as the better means of raising revenue 
until this day. 

The great Government of Prussia adopted the system of col- 
lecting the larger share of her revenue by a tax upon incomes, 
and after long experience the only modification or change that 
they have made in their lawis the exemption of the smaller in- 
comes and the increass upon the greater: The Bavarian Gov- 
ernment commenced her system of income taxation as early as 
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1848, and imposed her taxes upon earnings acquired, in liberal 
occupations, eons scientific and artistic occupations, upon sala- 
ries and service, emolument, retired pay, and contribution to 
support; from jointures, stipends granted to prependiaries, re- 
aioe arising from peasant holdings, consisting of cottages with- 
out lands, also annuities. This senesced system has been re- 
tained in the income tax law to the present. 

Wutrtemberg maintained substantially the samesystem. Baden 
raised most of her revenues by the same system of taxation. 
Bremen maintained a systemof graduated income tax, commenc- 
ing early in her history. Her first levy way 14 per cent upon 
incomes and it was gradually increased until it is now4 per cent. 
Australia, in 1892, collected more than ten million from an in- 
come tax. They established the system early ,in the present 
century. 

They commenced by levying 14 per cent upon incomes, and 
they have continued to increase the same until now the rate col- 
lected ranges from 8}to020percent. The system is not only popu- 
lar, but meets the demands of the Government. Italy collected last 
year forty-five millions by her income tax. Their rate of levy is 
12 per cent for state and all local purposes and 1+ to meet the 
expenses of the war establishment. They levy upon all incomes 
derived from any source whatsoever, except from lands and 
buildings. Permanent incomes and those derived from interest 
on loans are taxed at their full amount. 

The four years of experience that we had just after the war, 
when all business was greatly demoralized, did not and can not 
furnish us as reliable data as we should like to found a perma- 
nent system of income taxation. Great changes have occurred 
since that time in the body politic. Population has greatly in- 
creased, the methods of doing business have greatly changed, 

tective tariffs have increased the number of poor and 
the number of rich people. Wealth has been trans- 

ferred from the hands of the many to the pockets of the fow, 
and the exemptions from wealthy holding have increased; it 
being true that wealth has greatly increased during the last 
twenty-four years, but it is also true, it being under the control 
of a less number of owners compared to our whole population, 
it is more difficult to reach these vast fortunes by the ordinary 
means of taxation. However, that can not be any objection to 
the justness of this tax. Should this bill meet the expectation 
of its friends a very large portion of the necessary revenues to 





ry 
— this Government will be secured under its provisions. 
I shall place a table in my remarks s the increase each 
year, number and amounts, as our experience just after the war: 


Table showing the number af incomes between given amounts, and for the years 
as indicated under from the 


the income tam law of the United 
years 1867 to 1870, both inclusive. 


The following is a classification of the income-tax receipts as 
shown by official records for the year of 1866: 
Amount derived from incomes on— 
Dividends 


SE idiiindidietictane eine ccmaninenceuiuwemnbiaesell $4, 240, 664 
Dividends of insurance companies ...............-......-------.- 733, 
@tc., of railroad companies.......................-... 461, 
Salaries of United States officers...........................-.-..- 8, 717, 396 
Account of all other exceeding $600 and under $5,000, 
ro cidade inst, seleatls hinge tibiae denn abetted 26, 046, 760 
Sums of $5,000 and upward, at the rate of 10 per cent ........... 34, 501, 126 
Canal and turnpike company dividends... ....................... 230, 567 
NE itch nati chiens wildatedieenneealds ampere mnaieimvbiaibibiaeiaitin add 72, 982, 160 


It will be observed that this statement shows that nearly half 
the whole amount of the $72,982,160 derived from the income 
as far back as 1866, was derived from incomes amounting to 


ga 


$5,000 and upward, which is at the limit of the exemption con- 
templated by my n. 

One of the ts this bill mado its enemies 
is that it is a double tax and therefore unconstitu ; that it 


taxes ee to produce incomes as well as the in- 
come itself. But, my friends, that question has been so well 
settled by our courts that we may with perfect security dismiss 

it from further consideration. 
There are quite a number of the opponents of this amend- 
consciences 


ment who seem to be nr ul of the 
of those who are wealthy enough to fall within its provisions. It 
is true that we should be ‘‘ our brother's keeper,” but is it true 


that men will commit the crime of perjury in order to defeat 
the collection of an income tax,anymore than they would to de- 
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feat any other kind of tax? I think not. The motive would } 
the same. I do not subscribe to the doctrine that because » = 20 
are panes of wealth and are anxious to hold it and on —-. 
comforts arising from it, would be inclined any more io wo 
themselves than any other class of people. T)jjs ; perjur 
do not subscribe to. 

nay: should the exception be made by gentlemen 
that this form of taxation and its colleetion would ja 
inquisitorial than any other form of assessing and collec... 
revenue? The laws of all our States compel every owne, = 
property to make his schedule of all his effects, both po» ue 
and real, under oath, and in the event that his return jc... 
fully made, he may be subjected not only to investicatin, 
indictment, trial, conviction,and imprisonment. [ do; 
any law could be any more inquisitorial than our Stato s: 
Itis very plain to my mind that this objection must nec 
fall to the ground or our whole system be condemne,). ; 
citizen owes to the Government out of his property the », 
sary funds for its support; and the assessment and : 
that revenue may seem to be arbitrary, but it i 
part of this issue now before this House to discy 
of taxation. ; 

It is the method only that we are dealing with now, and [ jo» 
we will be able to forego all technical objections and adopt ¢),;- 
amendment in the spirit of compromise and concession foy tha 
welfare and interest of all the people. We must havo sufficjo, 
revenue to meet the demandsof the Government. Taxation \yys 
grown to an enormous amount—to five hundred millions a yeap- 
under the administration of the Republican party. After 9) 
most four years of experience we find that the McKinley bil] ; 
wholly inadequate to raise the necessary revenues {0 carry 0) 
the administration of public affairs. We are running behing 
under its provisions at the rate of six to seven millions each 
month. The deficit this year will reach about $70,000,000. Tho 
Wilson bill, while it has reduced taxation enormously, yet our 
best financiers think that the deficit under it will bo about fifty 
millions a year, at the nt rate of expenditures, and we are 
now forced to the decision whether we will puta tax upon sugar 
or incomes. We have thisalternative presented to us, and | am 
frank to say that I want this amendment adopted and placed i: 
the bill in preference to excusing the wealth of this country and 
taxing the article of sugar, which is a universal necessity. 

There seems to be a purpose on the part of some gentlemen to 
cultivate a sentiment in this country that an income tax should 
never be levied so long as we can raise the necessary revenue to 
oper’ the Government from duties on imports. Why this 
re cy has — to be an accepted doctrine with the ordinary 

tor beyond my comprehension. All intelligent men 

know thata tax on the necessaries of life imported into this 
country is a tax on the consumer, without reference to his abil- 
ity to pay, and is necessarily unequal. That which is unequal 
is unjust. There is no system of taxation that can be created 
by the wisdom of man that is just that taxes the man that is 
worth $1,000 as much to port the Government as the mau 
who is worth $100,000. This injustice does not stop at the mere 
question of dollars, but it destroys that equality and independ- 
ence that should ever obtain amongst mankind, especially those 
living under the same form of government. Has a single he 
ublican speaker in this House or elsewhere dared to defend th 
fn uality of taxation that has been borne by the American pc0- 
ple for the last thirty years? 

Let us look at this questionas itaffeets individuals in a practic. 
way. Here are two young men, brothers, who are ready © 
start out into the highway of life. They counse! together, 
and one of them says ‘‘I haveeconcluded tobeafarmer. 1he Co! 
of nature, in his infinite goodness, has given to us this ric) one 
prolificearth. He causes the rains to fall, the bright suniigh' 
of day, the coming and the going of the seasons, and he jewe 
the fields with the harvest as men go forth with brain, genius, 
and the skill given to them by His power.” The other youn 
man says ‘‘I will be a manufacturer. I see yonder in the mouL 
tain the rich minerals that are planted there by the sam’ 
munificent hand. I will go there take that rich ore, and! 
will make the plowshare that turns the furrow on my brothers 
farm; I will make the stove that cooks his dinner and warms ‘»° 
ae I will make the steel rail that carries his product to ms" 

t. 

Mr. McKinley steps out and says, “‘ Young men, this is 110) 
undertaking that you have selected, but let me read to yo! \” 
McKinley law under which you must both work and live.“ 
Farmer, you must pay out of your product to your brother») 
cent tax on the plow that cultivates your field. You mus: pa 
him 45 per cent on the stove that pot your dinner, aud $19. 
on every ton of steel rails that carries your products to Ee 
“Well,” says the farmer, “did not thegreat God create this ear’ 
and all contained therein, and give it to man for use, with 


e 
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or favor? Did he not create my brother and me upon 
Larter equality with the same hopes, affections, and desires? 
Has my brother any more right by nature than I? Has any eae 
man or set of men any speci aes rightsin God’s bounties: 
If wo are equal by nature, why not by aw? Why should I poe 
to pay my brother 45 per cent on stoves, 52 per cent on plows, = 
$13.44 on steelrails?” McKinley ~— ‘To protect you from the 
pauper labor of Europe.” ‘Well, who protects me from the pau- 

rlabor of Europe?” ‘‘ Doyou not know that you are protected 25 
cents a bushel on wheat, 15 cents a bushel on corn, 2 cents a 
pound on beef and pork, and $4 aton on hay? Do you not see 
that you are protected just the same as our brother? And you 
should be more than willin g to protect him. a? 

This young farmer says ‘Mr. cKinley, youand your disciples 
may impose upon some farmers by that scheme of deception, but 
you can not impose upon me. Do not you know that we export 
on an average more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn 
every year, and none comes into this country except @ small 
amount for seed, and then we have to pay 25 cents a bushel in- 
stead of getting it free? Most of farmers now know that they 
can not be protected in this country for they can raise corn, wheat. 
beef, pork, and hay cheaper than any other farmers in the world, 
without reference the price of labor or tariff laws. Is my brother 
any better citizen than I? Has he any superior rights under 
this Government? Is his occupation any more honorable or 
necessary to the general welfare than mine? [f not, then I 
want to know wu what principle of justice you tax me for his 
individual benefit?” I want to say to the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, it is simply a partof a scheme to excuse, and 
exempt, andenrich the —— of the American 
people from bearing the just proportion of the burdens of this 
Government. 

As long as a man can be imposed upon by demogogues through 
complex and sche statutes this state of affairs will obtain. 
If we adopt this amendment presented by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], and I know we will, then a small 
share of these great fortunes that have been gathered through 
the tricks of legislation will be reached by the therer, and 
to that extent will lighten the burdensof those least able to bear 
them. Mr. Chairman, there can be no stability in our institu- 
tions, ne peace in our Government, no rest with the people of 
this country until taxation isequalized and levied upon the prop- 
erties of the taxpayer to the amount that he may be 
possessed. Unjust and unequal taxation never had a political 
fine pncmensy mhcn ter blican party was 

n, and many of its great leaders heretofore advocated the 
taxation of wealth and not want. before it was made a ty 
question. Senator SHERMAN of , with prophetic n, 
—— aoore ago saw the rising demand of an oppressed people 
an : 

The public t e 
refortn. "A fow years of farther oxperienss will eomvince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation on ae not one cent on RIK y or income, is in- 
lepely onal ptinn provection of pro os ‘itt but ain theses — 
erty to contribute to their ent. Tewill not do to say thas euch Dereca 
consumes in rtion to means. Thisisnottrue. Every one must 
see that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the 
scuen PSPS Aa" Peale acotmniatcs Gia ingest ia 
basis of our system will be felt and forced apon the attemtion of Coneress 

Adam Smith, one of the best authorities upon questions of 
em a ag o is entirely free from the contentions here, 


The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the 


ernment as nearly as possible in to their : : 
is, in pro the revenue Tespective abilities; that 


tection of the state. =e , be 


That great political scientist lays down this further doctrine 
in that connection, that overwhelms and confounds the theory 
of raising the public revenue by a protective tariff, namely: 


The of government to individuals of a - 
panses of the mansgenent of the joint tenants of Sraemerene cen 
= to a in = = to their ee interest in the estate. 
ity or inequality of taxation. : ae " 

In justification of a pone income tax, Secretary Fessen- 
den his report in 1864, makes this observation: - 


The ee of a scale increasing the rates of taxation as they rise tin 


5 
2 
g 


rt of gov- 


amoun in one sense, can not be considered oppressive or 
mere much as the ability to pay increases in much more than arith- 
poe a the amount of income exceeds the limit of reasonable 


I quote also from the Hon. Scott Wike, one of the most dis- 


jn gg men in our day, who has given to this subject much 
; THE INCOME TAX AGAIN. 


It would seem from the ready adaptability of the income ree 
ment deficit in the revenue occasioned by tariff reductions, that 
or “pinch” in de allowed tostand imthowny of a speedy 


reduction of taxes. It becomes apparent, therefore, that the graduated in- 
come tax, while it will prevent the unnatural, rapid, and extremely danger 
ous accumulation of excessive fortunes and the concentration of the wealth 
of the country into the handy of the few, will at the same time become tho 
active, beneficent handmaid of tariff reform in benevolently transferrin; 
from the already overburdened shoulders of the poor and the agricultura 
and industrial masses the excessive weight of national taxation and conse 
quent exactions for bounties to protected interests, by requiring the wealth 
of the country to contribu a@ portion of the neces sary rey enu :t >the sup 
port of the Government e ; 

I now quote with great respect from Mr. Arthur L. Perry, one 
of the most profound writers on political economy this country 
has ever known: , 

Direct taxes aro laid either on income or expendit 





the exact amount of income could in all cases be ascertained, would bea 
perfectly unexceptionable form of taxation. The only sou s of in 
are three, wages, profits, rents. I do not think that gifts are legitin 







taxable; they lie outside the fleld of exchange; they sprin om sy 
from benevoience, from duty; and while exchange must claim all that f 
belongs to it, it must be careful not to throw discouragements into t 
jacent but distinct field of morals. Hence, it may well be questione 
whether legacies, bequeathments, gifts to charitable and educational inst 
tutions, and gifts to individuals proceeding from friendship, gratitude, or 
othersuch impulse, are properly subject to taxation. The property is taxa 
ble in the hands of the donor, and may be in the hands of the recipient, but 
the passage from the one to the other ought to be unobstructed by a tax. 

Gifts then excepted, and plunder, which is out of the question, the sources 
are few andsimple, and there is nogreat difficulty in evory man’s ascertain 
ing about what his annual income is. Because this income, exactly ascer 
tamed, exactly measures the gains of his exchanges for that year, a tay 
upon that income is the fairest of all possible forms of taxation, and micht 
I think, be made with advantage, in time to supersede all other forms. ‘I 
late national income tax was new in this country, and for certain reason 
not inherent in the nature of the tax, became unpopular in influential qua 
ters, and was discontinued; but the English have found their income tax t 
be for more than thirty years the most uniform, unfailing, expansive, an 
responsive to control of all their fiscal expedients. Their rate has varie: 
from 4 to 16 pence to the pound ofincome. In 1857 it realized 880,255,000. In 
1866 our own national income tax realized $60,894,125. The Germans, too, ar: 
now applying an income tax as one of their sources of revenue. 

Besides the complete harmony of an income tax with the general princi 

les of taxation, as already unfolded, it has a grand advantage over all other 
orms of taxation in that it has no ien..ency to disturb prices. Were there 
no taxation except on incomes, and were the incomes rightly rendered, the 
prices of everything would be just as if there were no taxes. Taxation 
would then be like the atmosphere, pressing equally on all points and con 
sciously on none. It is through tricks wrought on prices that the greatest 
injustice is done and suffered in this country at present; adepreciated paper 
money, for example, raises some prices and not others, and some prices b 
fore others, and thus distributesits mischiefs unequally. The protective 
tariff taxes play fantastic tricks with prices, raising some and depressin 
others, thus working monstrous injustice on a great scale; and almosta 
forms of taxation become unequal and unjust through their diverse action 
on prices. But a universal income tax, properly levied and fully responded 
to by the payers, would have no influence at all upon prices, could by no» 
sibility do injustice, and would be certain to be very productive. 


Mr. Amasa Walker, of Amherst College, who has given this 
question many years of patient study, says in his work on The 
Science of Wealth: 

It is unnecessary to say that this tax is in perfectaccordance with the first 
maxium laid down by Adam Smith that “every man should be taxed accord- 
ing to the revenue he derives under the state,’’ and also consistent with 
every other principle we have stated. Itis “clear and plain” to the con- 
tributor and to every other person. The income-tax payer knows when and 
how much he pays; and it can be collected as conveniently and aseconom! 
cally as any other. 

Of all modes of taxation this is the most Just and equitable. Every man 
can afford to pay according to his income, and ought todoso. There is no 
other perfect standard of taxation; none other which does not inflict more 
or less of hardship and injustice. 

The tax comes upon the annual private revenus of each year, out of which 
the Government should receive its share for the annual revenue of the 
state. If the private revenue is increased, so should be the contribution to 
the public revenue; if the former is diminished, the latter should be also. 
This is fair and just. Were it to supersede all other forms of taxation, per- 
fect equality would be established; property and labor would bear each its 
just share of the public burdens. To do this, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain the income of everyman; ofevery laborer, whether his wages amounted 
to $100 or $1,000 a year; of every professional man; of every operative, male 
or female; every capitalist, banker, merchant, and mechanic. Upon the 
gross income, thus ascertained, the general tax should be levied, = rata. 
In this way, itis clear equality, as far as that is practicable, would be estab- 
lished; and each member of the community would be made to bear his just 
proportion, and, of course, would be obliged to save in his expenditures to 
that amount. 

The objection to this form of taxation is the difiiculty of ascertaining 
what a person’s income actually is. In the first place it is said that many 
do not know their affairs so as to be able to state their true income. There 
is doubtless much of truth in this; but the very fact that such a tax is cer- 
tain to be enforced every year will, in a short time, remove this difficulty to 
a considerable extent, because men will be compelled so to keep thelr ac- 
counts as to know what they gain or lose. The operation of the jaw in this 
respect, therefore, is favora.le to private interest; since the more intelll- 
gent a man is in to his affairs, the better forhim. Such, we believe, 
has been the ope on of the income tax in England. 

Secondly. It is said that some men will be dishonest in their disclosures 
and statements, and therefore a correct result can not be reached. 

That many men are dishonest there can be no doubt; but when the law 
taxing incomes is regularly enforced from year to year, the difficulty of con- 
cealment, on the part of the taxpayer, is constantly increasing. His neigh- 
bors and competitors in business have an eye upon him, if they believe he is 
making false statements; and he can not long escape detection. Besides, 
as a Man may be put under oath (and, by the way, ought always to be), the 
crime or ury must be committed with every misrepresentation of his af- 
fairs. mse difference between the reported incomes of the United 
States in 1864 and those of 1863, even after allowing for the general rise of 
peices, serves to give an idea of the advance that will naturally be made in 

a the income tax. 

The third objection made is, that men do not always like to have their in- 
comes known. But why should they not? We have alreadysaid that, inthe 
Matter of taxation, all are copartners, having a pro rata interest. What 
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one does not pay, others must. All, therefore, may rightfully demand such 
information as shall furnish the means of assessing a correct tax. 

Besides this, an income tax well enforced will be the means of oreaing a 
large amount of information most important in regard to the credits which 
business men are required to give. ¢ position and ability of every man 
will be better understood. This is not an unimportant consideration. Itis 
dificult to see any reason for anemee to a disclosure of income for taxa- 
tion which does not equally apply to the disclosure of property for the same 
purpose. 

The ojections raised by those gentlemen upon whom this tax 
will fall are not tenable in law, fact, or experience. The rich, 
protected manufacturer and monopolist have entirely failed to 
recognize any other interest than that of their own, and subor- 
dinate the whole legislative power of the Government to their 
special benefit. Their many claims for the welfare of the labor- 
ing man have been proven to be a hollow mockery. All their 
deception has been laid bare. The toiling millions have spoken, 
and in obedience to thatdemand the Democratic party has framed 
the Wilson bill, and now the income-tax amendment is before 
this House for action. Gentlemen, we should stand together as 
a band of brothers and adopt this amendment, pass the bill as 
amended,and send back toourconstituents a record in obedience 
to our pledges and the pledges of the party. 

With the constitutional question as to the power of Congress 
to ay and collect a tax upon incomes settled, together with the 
experience of all the strong governments of Western Europe be- 
fore us, we can say that we have made no mistake. Who has 
the courage to say that wealth should not be the basis from 
which all revenue should be derived? Gentlemen, it is very 
gratifying to me to be peset and take part in the creation of 

w for the reduction of taxation and contribute my mite in lift- 
ing taxation from the necessaries of life and placing it upon the 
tortune that has been created by labor. I regard the income tax 
as the most important feature of this new revenue bill, and the 
recognition of a principle of taxation that should not only be 
recognized as equitable and just, but continue as long as the 
burdens of government demand heavy revenue. 





Income Tax. 





SPEECH 
HON. JOHN O. TARSNEY. 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthestateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TARSNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thesystem of taxation embodied in the pend- 
ing amendment found place in our fiscal system during ten years 
of our political existence. It was embodied into that system in 
time of civil commotion, in time of civil war; and the fact that 
it was first embodied in the legislation of the country at that 
time has given occasion for denunciation of it as a war measure. 
The idea is here sought to be conveyed that, because it was first 
incorporated into our legislation in time of war, it must of neces- 
sity be obnoxious and ought not to be readopted as a part of the 
fiscal system of the country in a time of peace. Mr. Chairman, 
may I not with propriety briefly refer to the ec 10 history 
of that eventful period when a measure of this character was 
adopted as a part of our revenue system? 

From 1861 to 1865 this country was engaged in the most gigan- 
tic civil war that had ever threatened the life of any nation. 
Well do we remember how, in the first year of that war, men 
stood, as it were, seeminglyappalled when they read and learned 
that the Government was expending $1,000,000 a day for its sup- 

rt in that great struggle, and yet the maximum of expendi - 

ure had not been even approximately reached. To meet this 
vast expenditure the ordinary methods and rates of taxation 
were found to be inadequate, and Congress was et to 
‘resort to what then seemed to be extraordinary methods and 
rates of taxation. And so, in the first year of the war, in the 
first months of that year, before the conflict had begun or a 
single hostile gun had been fired, but in anticipation of the 
then impending event, Congress enacted that measure which 
has gone into the legislative history of the country under the 
denomination of the Morrill tariff act. 

By that measure the duties which had theretofore been levied 
ie foreign commodities coming into this country under the acts 

1846 and 1857 were greatly increased all along the line. Not 


god 


only was the rate of duty upon each article largely increase 
the number of articles made subject to taxation was aleo. : 
enlarged. Notwithstanding the vast increase in the 
sulting from thischange, they were yet found to be y, 
quate to meet the wants of the Government, ang 

again in 1864 Congress revised the tariff, and the hic} dutie 
the Morrill act of 1861 were again and again great}, Nene = 
all along the lines of the schedules. 7 *oreased 

Not only this, but in 1862 the Government was compelle 

: : ’elled to 
resort to the most comprehensive and far-reaching system of , 
mestic or internal taxation ever resorted by any governmen|: },, 
the provisions of the law then enacted known as the intep)./ 
revenue law, everything that could possibly be made t}, 
of taxation was so made. 
aging 5 per cent was levied upon the products of all do), , 
manufactures. Incomes of $600 and more, no matter from wat 
source derived, were taxed 5 per cent and upwards. Copyoy.. 
tions were taxed for the privilege of doing business. Pyofac. 
sions and callings were taxed. 

Under its provisions you could not have contracted yours! 
in marriage; you could not have been laid away in the g\\ey; 
grave; you could not have contracted one with another foy {ho 
conveyance of any species of property, without having the ee». 
tificates of these events attested by an internal-revenue stay) 
I cite this legislation not to criticise it. Itwas just, wise, and 
necessary legislation when enacted, because the life of the nation 
was at stake; and the patriotism of the great majority of the peo- 
— of the country was broad enough and strong enough to jp- 

uce a willingness to bear any burden rather than thatthe Union 
should be dissevered, or that itsGovernment should perish from 
among the Governments of theearth. Icitethis legislation, not 
to criticise it but to emphasize what followed, and to answer the 
assertion that the income-tax feature of the system then enacted 
was the only feature that could be denounced or designated as 4 
war measure, and that it should not now be approved because 
adopted first in time of war. 

Sir, when the war closed, when the millions of men who were 
engaged in that strife had resolved themselves back into the citi- 
zenship of the land--from the field of destructiveness to the field 
of productiveness—when it was found that under the system of 
taxation that had grown up during the war more money was 
coming into the Treasury than was needed for a wise, just, and 
economic administration of the Government; that vast millions 
of money not needed by the Government, unnecessarily taken 
from the people, withdrawn from the channels of trade andcom- 
merce were sorely needed, was being locked away in the Trews. 
ury, an idle surplus—aye, worse than idle, for it was there an in- 
ducement to official corruption and wanton extravagance, then 
there came a demand from the people that the system con- 
structed to meet the exigencies of war, and justified only by those 
great exigencies, should be curtailed and reduced to meet the 
conditions and requirements of peace. 

The en party claims to have met that demand of the 
people—c s to have curtailed and reduced the system of tax- 
ation constructed during the war. But, sir, who were the ben- 
eficiaries of theirreductions? From what objectsof taxation did 
they remove these taxes? What classes of the people were re 
lieved from the burdens of the war system? Did they talre these 
taxes from off the clothing or other necessities of the masses o! 
the people? Did they take them from off the tools of industr 
with which the laborer, the mechanic, or the husbandmanearned 
a livelihood for self, or wife, or child? Did they take those taxes 
from off anything the poor must have? No, my friends, anctler 
class was the beneficiaries of Republican tax reduction, as that 
other class has always been the beneficiaries of Republicin tax 
impositions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The first tax taken off was the taxonmanufactures. Thecor- 
poration tax was swept away; the income tax was revexled; 
everything which bore upon the rich, with abundant means to 
meet its requirements, was taken off; everything that bore upon 
the poor, with scant means to support the burden, was left. and 
still nee arlene remains, but has repeatedly been increased 
= subsequent oo ican legislation. This, my friends, 1s the 
shameful story of favoritism for the rich, oppression of the poo", 
found in the history of Republican tax reduction. {Loud ap 
plause on the Democrati cside.] 

It is said that the income tax was repealed because it Wis * 
war measure obnoxious in time of @. I deny it. It was re 
pealed in order to necessitate the continuance of the high tr" 
taxes that were and are distinctively war taxes. on 

Sir, the rates of taxation fixed by the schedules of the exists 
tariff law are vastly higher than those existing during the wat’ 
and yet the rates of tariff taxation fixed by the revisions during the 
war were alone justified by the exigencies and necessities of war 
What was the revision of 1861? What was the revision of “o 
what the revision of 1864, but war measures. Were they nv! °Y 
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: lared to be such, and 
their authors and advocates expressly dec ° 
* ctified by the necessities of the times: 
— a let me read the declaration of the father ~ _ 
war-tariff system—Senator MORRILL—who, speaking to the = 
of 1864 while it was under consideration, use this language in 
the Senate: a easton 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, Nit tne Cay 
gurhyetve our support The Present ols fit to be introduced because of 
the imperious necessities of our present condition. i 

Here is the declaration of the author of the first tariff ey ° 
sion during the war, speaking in 1864, justifying the on B- 
creases made in the system during the war, placing t om o 
pressly and declaredly upon a war basis, that they were designe : 
and intended to meet the exigencies of war, and that it was no 
intended that they should remain permanently in our fiscal sys- 
tem as a heritage of war to the people in times of peace. 

Take the Congressional Globe of those days, read the language 
of such men as Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, Senator AL- 
LISON, and many others, each justifying the increases in the 
tariff schedules during that period, not upon the protection doc- 
trines of to-day, not upon the revenue doctrines of to-day, but 

lanting them solely and expressly upon the exigencies of the 

imes, and justifying them only because of such exigencies. 

Mr. Chairman, why was the income tax repealed? It was in 
order that the war tariffs might be preserved. It was repealed 
to prevent or check an accumulation of surplus revenues, and to 
aid in reducing the revenues of the Government to the basis of 
its expenditures, and thereby silence agitation for tariff reduc- 
tion and furnish argument that existing tariff rates were nec- 
essary to provide required revenues for the Government. As the 
sugar tax was takenoff in 1890 to give excuse for higher taxes upon 
other commodities, so was the income tax taken off to justify 
the retention of the high tariff taxes of 1864. f 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should be adopted, if it is just 
and meritorious. It should not be adopted if it is not just and 
meritorious. We should determine the gegen by its adapt- 
ability to present conditions, regardless of any place a similar 
measure has had in the antecedent history of the country. 

What should be the test of the merit of this measure? That 
test should be, is it fair, is it just, is it equitable? If I did not 
believe that it fully met this test I would not give to it my sup- 
port. Believing it to be a most fair, just, and equitable method 
of taxation, I give it my most earnest coer . How can we 
demonstrateits fairness, its justness, and its equity? 

Sir, government is instituted for the protection of the lives, 
the liberties, and the prey of its citizens, and it is but fair 
and equitable that each citizen should contribute of his means 
for the support of government in proportion to the protection 
he receives from the government and in proportion to the cost 
that his protection entails upon the government. The friends 
of this measure do not base it upon any such theory as that the 
possessors of wealth should be taxed differently from other citi- 
zens simply because they are better provided with the means of 
meeting and supporting the burdens of taxation. This would 
be communism. We base it upon the theory that the citizen re- 
ceives the benefits and enjoys the protection of government in 
rower to the wealth he has to be protected, and that it is 

is duty to contribute by way of taxation in proportion to such 
protection and the cost which it imposes. 

It is sometimes asserted, although with little of accuracy, that 
each citizen receives the same degree of protection as regards 
life and rs and that each imposes the same cost upon the 
Government for the protection of these. I have said that it is 
with little of accuracy that this is asserted, but if it were true 
it would not amount toa substantial impeachment of the just- 
—_ and equity a which the burdens of taxation are sought to 

mposed by this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, how much of the cost of support and mainte- 
nance of the Government is entailed by reason of the necessity 
for governmental protection of property? I answer, sir, that 
nearly all expenditures of Government are made directly or in- 
directly for the protection of property. If there was no prop- 
erty, there would be an absence of the chief motive for conten- 
tion between man and man, and there would indeed be butlittle 
occasion for expenditures of revenues by Government in control- 
ling and regulating the peace or protecting the life or liberty of 
the citizen. If then it be true thatall or nearly all expenditures 
of Government are on account of the protection of property, does 
it not follow that the protection which any citizen receives from 
the Government is measured, and the cost of such ae is 
vhianiea ie cae sare of ’ aggregate wealth of the country 

c In possesses 
on is said that there are $70,000,000,000 worth of property in 
an uate to-day. If one citizen owns $1,000,000,000 worth of 
Hes shoal cottetnk not fairness, justice, and equity demand that 
ntribute to the Government one-seventieth part of its 
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expenditures made on accountof the protection ofall the wealth of 
the country. If this seventy billions of wealth were equally dis- 
tributedamong the 65,000,000 of people of the country, each posses- 
sing an equal share of the whole, then I grant you thata percapita 
tax would be fair and equitable, because then each would receive 
the same protection from Government, and each would occasion 
same expenditure by Government on account of that protec- 
ion. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one department of this Govern- 
ment that is supported by a just, fair, and equitable system of 
taxation; but one department where the burden of its support is 
equitably distributed and borne by those who receive the bene- 
fits of its service in proportion to their contributions for its sup- 
port. I refer to our postal department. For its maintenance 
each citizen contributes in proportion to the amount of service 
and benefit he receives from it. If I dispatch by it one letter, I 
contribute for itssupport but2cents. If my neighbor dispatches 
by it one hundred letters he must contribute $2. There we 
find the principle of equitable distribution of the burdens of the 
support of Government according to the degree of protection 
and benefit received by the citizen that can be found in no other 
system or method of raising revenues except under an income- 
tax system. 

It is asserted that this is class legislation. Idenyit. It is 
general in its scope. True, every citizen is not by its provi- 
sions required tocontribute at all times for the support of the 
Government even according to his means and the protection he 
receives, because itexempts earnings and incomes of less than $4,- 
000; but this doesnot eke it class legislation for the reason that 
it operates upon a condition and not upon a fixed and determined 
class. A change in the personal fortune of any citizen may bring 
him within the operation of its provisions or exempt him there- 
from. He that is subject to its provisions this year may, by an 
adverse change in financial condition, be exempt from its re- 
quirements next year. He that is exempt one year may, by for- 
tunate conditions, be brought within its scope the next. 

The measure is general and will operate upon all with equity 
whose fortune may bring them within the conditions upon which 
it operates. If this measure is obnoxious to the charge that it 
is class legislation, then we have no legislation providing reve- 
nues that is not class legislation. We tax diamonds, yet none 
pay that tax but those who purchase or wear diamonds. We 
tax alcoholic and fermented fauere, yet none are required to 

ay that tax but such as manufacture, deal in, or consume such 
iquors. We levy taxes upon cigars and tobacco, yet no one will 
contend that the man who does not use or consume tobacco or 
cigars is burdened by any tax that may be imposed thereon. As 
well might it be said that a tax on tea or coffee was class legis- 
lation, though all do not use tea or coffee, and those only who 
consume these articles would bear the burdens imposed by such 
a tax. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES] 
has said that this measure is sectional. The gentleman cer- 
tainly did not speak asa lawyer. There is nothing in it that by 
any canon of legal construction authorizes that objection. Itis 
general as to the scope and operation of its provisions. It oper- 
ates upon a condition wherever that condition exists. The man 
who has an income of $4,000 or more who resides upon the Rio 
Grande, is affected by its provisions just as is the man whose 
home is on the Kennebec. That man whose earnings or income 
does not amount to $4,000, is exempt from taxation under its 
provisions, whether his home be in Oregon or Florida. 

It may be that a greater number of citizens will be subjected 
to its provisions and a greater amount of the taxation it imposes 
will be imposed in one city, in one State, or in one section than 
in any other city, State, or sectionof the country. In this sense 
it may be that this measure is sectional; but we must not 
forget that as wealth is concentrated in any section the pro- 
tections, the benefits, the expenditures of government are also 
concentrated in that section because of that wealth, and that 
fairness, justice, and equity requires that wealth, whether con- 
centrated in a section or diffused throughout the country, should 
contribute that proportion of the cost of government which its 
protection necessitates. 

Mr. Chairman, another objection urged against this measure 
is that it is harsh and drastic in the provisions for its adminis- 
tration and enforcement; thatit is inquisitorial in itscharacter. 
What tax measure is not? What would be the value of a meas- 
ure imposing taxes that did not provide administrative details 
and compulsory methods for ascertaining what should be paid 
or that omitted to provide means to enforce payment? What 
idealist has yet dreamed of a government supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of its citizens? What theoretical states- 
man has suggested that each and every citizen, without coercion 
or the compelling force of law, will voluntarily contribute his 
just share of the cost of the support of his government? 
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‘Taxation is and always will be considered a burden—a burden 
not voluntarily assumed and borne, but borne ininvitum. In that 
this measure provides by proper administrative details for pre- 
venting its evasion, for ascertaining the just amount which each 
citizen should contribute under it, it is, and of necessity must 
be, inquisitorial; but for the honest taxpayer its inquisitorial 
features will have no terrors. They will not operate upon him; 
they will operate only against those who would wrongfully and 
unlawfully seek to evade their proper share of the just burden 
which the measure imposes. 

Wherein is the measure more inquisitorial in its provisions 
than any other branch of our revenue system? Are not your 
methodsof administration in the collection of customs taxes some- 
what inquisitorial? Are there no inquisitorial proceedings au- 
thorized todetect or prevent evasion of our customslaws? What 
honest man complains that those laws authorize the searching 
not only of property but of the person of those who may justly 
be sapented of an attempt to evade their provisions? 

Is there not something inquisitorial in the nature of that law 
which authorizes the marshal to arm his posse with Winchester 
rifles, to inquire into the private business that citizens may be 

to be conducting without the formalities or sanction of 
the internal-revenue statutes? 

Mr. , ave not the laws under which States and mu- 
nicipalities assess and collect taxes upon personal property 
somewhat inquisitorial, and wherein, I ask, is the measure we 
a — ring more inquisitorial than any of those that I have 


What does this measure require? It requires that those per- 
sons whose incomes are and upwards shall make a correct 
re under oath, of the amount. If there is no reason to be- 
lieve that return is false and fraudulent there isnoinquiry 
into it—there is no further inquisition. 

If the return is honest and is accepted as such, how is the 
an citizen a it ne t een ~ a 
vide machinery processes for ascer 
going behind a dishonest, false, and fraudulent return; a 
what right has he who would seek to evade a law—who would 
resort to falsehood and perjury to escape his o tions to his 
government to com of the character of measures 
authorized to prevent or detect his dishonesty, fraud, and per- 
jery? Dishonest persons have no right to complain of meas- 
ures providing for the detection of their dishonesty, and honest 
men will not complain of such measures. 


Though space the stag we lend, 
Ere leash we or wo 
r , how, when, or where 


Whoever 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain. 

Mr. Chairman, we read in the editorials of great journals that 
oppose this measure, and it is even proclaimed by its opponents 
on this floor, that if it be enacted into law it will inopera- 
tive; that it can not be enforced; that it invites fraud and per- 
ce aha aroma nieces that the commission of 
Seapensn; teh the: pecpsee of Iinaguchaua-eill. be-peestienli 

t purpose ts enactment prac y 
delonted. Sir, I envy not the gentlemen who make this argu- 
ment. I pray God that I may never live to see the day when I 
could stand in this high and admit that American man- 

American citize p, had reached that degree of degra- 
dation which would deter us from enacting laws providing rev- 
enues a the maintenance of the Government, because 
those laws notbe enforced by reason of the corruptness of 


the people. [Applause.] 

Tie foes talectend (ehou h I love not harsh words) it is a foul 
libel upon the character of American citizenship. [Applause.] 
There are undoubtedly individuals who would evade meas- 
ure if it were law, just as there are individuals who evade every 
other law, whether divine or human. There are men who vio- 
late the provisions of the laws against homicide. There are 
violators of the laws against theft. There are violators of the 
laws against perjury; but because these laws against homicide, 

larceny, and rjury are by some violated, do 
we cease toenact la’ psvineeemanianemelatnnnts crimes, 
and because there will be found individuals who will, by fraud 
and Pe: evade or seek to evade the provisions of any revenue 
law we therefore for that reason omit to providea “ape ose 
system of revenues to meet the wants of the Government? Are 
you afraid, you who urge this nt, that by the enactment 
of this measure you will offend the refined, the gentle, the 
delicate sensi of men whom you assert are filled with 
latent perjury rjury that you assert will become demonstra- 
tive and active if we upon them even that just share 
which they ought to bear of the necessary burdens borne by the 


the Democratic side. 
is another feature of this subject which 
I would diseuss and which presents itself to me with unanswer- 


























































able force. Incorporate it with yo con a 

you have between your internal-reverus cates ov ee 
system an easily adjustible lever to preserve an equil bet tariff 
tween the revenues and tho expenditures of th 'G A a 
without injurious disturbance of the commercial rovernment 
conditions of the country. The history of ous les puerta 
dotted all over with revisions and changés of our t “ft an - 
1846, not to go further back; in 1857, 1861, 1862. 1561, sah ie 
1883, 1886, 1888, 1890, and now again our ‘tarift lane’ te - = 
revised or changed, or efforts were made to revise ae beet 
them. Every such revision or attempt at revision has he.) 
deémoralization to the business of the country,and by aan 
and unsettling business conditions has resulted in disaster ».;. 
and destruction in greater or less degree to the com ' ey 
industry of the country. 

What are the conditions that surround us to-day? Por ne 
a year industry has been paralyzed, the fires in the cront ; 
shops have been banked, the machinery of manufietures 
should be humming with busy life and pouring out the produ. 
of labor and wealth for the comfort, happiness, and prosperi:, 
of the people are now silent. Commerce lies prosirate. idjc. 
ness—involuntary idleness—pervades the centers of industry 
and want and suffering now rear their heads where plenty. poy, 
fort, and happiness were wont to abide. - 

We hear it asserted upon this floor that these conditions « 
the results of the present impending change in our tariff sys- 
tem. LI admit that these conditions are in a measure the pesy)+ 
of the uncertainties involved in this change. That other and 
more potent causes are operating to produce such conditions 
ought not to be denied. But, sir, if our industrial depression 
were solely attributable to the present proposed changes in our 
tariff laws, it would not be a sound impeachment of the wisdo: 
of or necessity for such changes. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as we depend wpon our present means 
of obtaining revenues for the support. of the Government there 
will be a necessity for constant changes, and there wil! be con- 
stant changes of tariff laws, though every change must result in 
some measure in business depression and industrial paralysis, 
It is not within the scope of human wisdom to write the sched- 
ules of a tariff measure that will, from year to year, produce 
even approximately the revenues required to meet the wants o 
the Government. Under a tariff system the volume of revenue i: 
less dependent upon the rates of the schedules than upon the con- 
dition of the commerce of the world. 

Write this Wilson bill in the statute books—let its schedules 
and its rates be enacted into law, and in all human probability 
two years will not have elapsed until conditions will suggest 
even to its authors the necessity for its revision. You can de 
termine and limit the expenditures of Government from year 
to year by law, but under your present methods of taxation you 
can not determine what amount of revenues will be obtained to 
meet such expenditures. 

To-day there is. universal depression in manufactures, in trace, 
and in commerce throughout the world, and particularly in ou 
own country. Our people are curtailing their consumptions; 
they are practicing economy. Our trade with the outside world 
has fallen off, and has resulted in greatly lessening importations, 
thereby largely reducing the revenues of the Government. 11 
revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1893 were in ¢x- 
cess of its expenditures; the revenues for the fiseal year |‘ 
will fall nearly $80,000,000 short of the expenditures. Yet ‘1 
same revenue laws operated in each of those years. 

Last year a surplus, this year a deficit; this year our ‘nternal 
revenues have fallen off, our tariff revenues have fallen o/f, ani 
we are confronted witha deficitaceumulating at the rate of from 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000 per month. Next year the business 0: 
the world may be more prosperous; our own conditions may ind 
probably will havechanged forthe better. Capital now idle my 
then be engaged in prosperous investment; commerce and indts: 
try may then have revived. Labor now idle may then havo re 
munerative employment. Returning prosperity will bring wi 
it an enlargement of our consumption; our trade with U 
outside world will flourish; the volume of our imports will & 
enlarged, and the revenues of the Government therefrom wi! 
correspondingly increase. The same conditions of prospen'y 
will enlarge our receipts from internal taxation, and then, '™ 
stead of being confronted with a large deficit in revenues, “ 
will be confronted with a surplus. tise 

Mr. Chairman, so long as we have an inflexible system \or™ 
collection of our revenues, and those revenues are dependent: 
upon Spe of the business and commerce of the wor, 
there will of necessity be great fluetuations in the volume 0! the 
revenues of the Government, and we will be constantly “0” 


fronted with meaeete Sebeansion and surpluses, one as dis 
astrous to the public we as the other. hat 
How can this be avoided? I answer that it can be avoided ») 


Imerce 
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our revenue system of the | those who desired to keep up the high rates of tariff taxation 
Ge adoption end incorporetes. This measure, it isestimated, | that were established during the war. 
ome bout $30,000,000 annually for the su tof the Mr. RAY. Then the Democratic party was always in favor 
ee . Suppose we enact this measure which imposes | of the income tax. Is that correct? 








Mr. TARSNEY. I will swer your questions as long as I 
000 ward a tax of 2percent. Suppose; )} é mx. ans your qu as Long 
that eT ceed 04 tee end of the dank yout that it is in | can on the condition that you will have a little reciprocity and 
cela ten business is reviving, revenues are coming in = answer one question which I wi ask you. Are you yourself in 
: venues Of | favor of or against an income tax: 
ater abundance; that instead ofa deficiency in re | g C 


m $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 a month there shall be a surplus Mr. RAY. I want to say to the gentleman in answer to that 
over the requirements of the Government. ? inal ag ih ee ai — 
ithout disturbing business, without stopping a Sing!e | r. Td } - 4\re you in favor of or against an income tax: 
Then, w ithout paralyzing commerce or destroying Mr. RAY. Let me answerin myown terms. I do desire that 
agp = eeites he labor fo obtain employment, as in the case | you shall ornament the Wilson bill by adding to it, purely asan 
of Scores or change in our tariff schedules to reduce or pre- | ornament, this tax. (Laughter. | 
vent such injurious accumulation of lus revenues, Congress Mr. TARSNEY. Mr, Chairman—— _ 
being annually in session, all that would be required to correct Mr. RAY. I am not in favor of this bill as it stands-— 
the evil of such condition would be that Congress should change Mr. TARSNEY. TI can not be interrupted further. 
one single word of this measure, the rate 0 taxation under it| Mr. ENLOE. Wiil the gentleman allow me an interruption? 
for the ensuing year from 2 to 1 per cent. If, at some other pe-| Mr. TARSN EY. The gentleman will pardon me. I am 
riod of time, as now, it should found that by reason of com- | warned by my physical condition not to longer continue this dis- 
mercial and industrial depression, the revenues were inadequate | cussion. I[ desire to conclude, and for thatreason I must decline 








wants of the Government, a corres ing slight | to submit to any further interruptions. 3 
Scone ie the rate of the income tax would eve from the; Mr. Chairman, another reason which actuates me in my de- 
condition | sire that this provision now offered as an amendment shall be 


Shair essed with the conviction that this | embodied in the pending bill is that I wish this House to send to 
date a complete our revenue system—that | the Senate a complete revenue bill, one that, while lessening the 
until it is incorporated into that system, by reason of the in- unjust burdens of taxation which, under existing law, rest upon 
fluence of the varying conditions of commerce upon our revenues, | the masses of the people, shall at the same time provide ample 
producing frequent changes from deficiency to surplus, there | means for keeping in motion the machinery of the Government. 
will be a constant requirement in the future, as there has been | I want this Government to go on in its beneficent course, giving 
in the past, for revisions and changes of our tariff schedules | protection to all the people for their lives, their liberties, and 
which result in the demoralization and inj of business. | their property. Iwantit to goon; andin order that its machin- 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] has_ ery may be kept in motion, that its magnificent and beneficent 
just said that this was intended to be, and was, a twin sister to | progress may not be interrupted, I am willing to bear my just 
free trade. No, my friend, it will not bea twin sister to free | proportion of the burden of its support, and to so legislate that 
trade, it will be asin twister of the iniquities of protection. | every other citizen shall be required to bear his just share, but 

hter and applause on the Democratic side.] Itis intended | only his just share, of that burden. 
that it shall provide a part of the revenues of the Government | But, Mr. Chairman, I can not consent to the just reductions 
that are now provided under your McKinley law, which levies a | of taxation which this bill provides or tothe just relief it grants 
tax of 20, 30, and 40 per cent upon the earnings and incomes of | to the masses of the people unless assured that such reductions 
the masses of the people. . will not for one moment hamper or impede the machinery of 

There is not a mechanic in any ef our great business centers, | the Government. For this reason I would have this amendment 
there is not a laborer in the land, whose earning capacity is lim- | incorporated in the bill. I would have it becomealaw. When 
ited to $600, $800, or $1,000 a year who to-day isnot paying an in- | that is done, when this great measure thus amended has been 
come tax, not-of 2 per cent, but an income tax ranging away up | enacted, we who are responsible for it can, with confidence, face 
above 200r 30percent. Hisincomeishisear ; and.as you ap- | the people whose mandate we bear, we can then say to them, 

iate the price of his consumptionsand de tethe purchas- | we have redeemed your promises and ours—we have not only 

g capacity of his earnings, to that degree do you levy a tax | revised, but reformed tho tariff. For the first time in more 
upon his income. If outof his earnings he purchases $100 worth | than thirty years there has been a revision of the tariff upon 
of woolen clothing for his family, you depreciate his income, | lines of equality, of justice, and of statesmanship, and that 
under existing conditions, on that $100 49 per cent; and that is | while relieving the people to the greatest degree ible from 
certainly more inequitable than the imposition of an income tax | the unjust burdens of taxation borne by them, we have yet not 
of 2 per cent upon incomes over $4,000. [Applause on the Demo- | failed to provide amply for the wants of the Government; that 
cratic side. we have made the nearest approach possible to the line of equal 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow me a question? and exact justice to all, and that robbery and pillage of the 

Mr. TARSNEY. Certainly. many for the benefit of the few shall mark the legislation of 

Mr. RAY. I suppose you are aware we had an income tax | this country no more forever. [Applause on the Democratic 
during the war and for some little time after the close of the side.] 
wary 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 











Mr. RAY. I suppose you are aware of another fact—that the Income Tax. 
Democratic party, as a party, denounced that tax bitterly. Do Sa 
you admit or deny it? 

Mr: TARSNEY. I deny it. REMARKS 


Mr.RAY. You deny it? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY, Thenyou claim that the Democratic party in those 
days favored the income tax? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Why,sir, the oldest member of this House, 
the oldest Democrat in the House, voted against its repeal. I 
refer to the gentleman from Indiana, Judge HouMAN. The 
gentleman who is now the leader of the Democratic party in the 
Senate, Senator VOORHEES, voted against its re 

Mr. RAY. Then you deny that the Democratic party has de- 
nounced this tax? 

Mr. TARSNEY. You that the tax was obnoxious to the 
Democratic party and to the country when, in 1872, it was re- 

ed; how obnoxious was it? So obnoxious that its repeal was 

only accomplished by a majority of 1 ineach House of Congress. 
was it obnoxious? To whom was it obnoxious? Who 
conesd it to be repealed? The men who were the beneficiaries 
of its repeal—the class who oppose its reénactment now, in order 
that other taxes, designated ‘‘war taxes” by Senator ALLISON, 
v MORRILL, others, might re for their benefit. 

It was repealed, not because it was obnoxious to the 6 who 
now ask to have it reénacted. but because it was to 


DR. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the income tax amendment to the bill (H. R. 4864) 
to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The friends of this measure have lost sight 
of one of the most important reasons in its favor—all taxation in 
the end falls upon the toiler and the consumer of products. It 
has been the aim of governments in all time to conceal as much 
as —_- from the masses, upon whom the burden of taxation 
at last falls, the fact that they were the ones that paid it. The 
great art of government has been, as Montesqieu says, “‘ to pluck 
the goose without making it cry.” This tax is one of that char- 
acter. It assumes to tax the rich, and thus deceives the masses 
by persuading them that they do not ultimately defray all the 
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cost. That grand old Roman in character, and thorough Amer- 
ican in every impulse of his heart, Allan G. Thurman, in his 
speech in the Senate of the United States on June 23, 1870, against 
an income tax, which he voted to repeal, put this matter with 
his accustomed directness and truth. He said among other 
things: 

I believe it will be found that the effect of this tax is the effect of all other 
taxes in the end; it comes down on the consumer. It may be illustrated in 
anumber of ways. You compel aman whose income is derived from the 
rents of houses to pay an income tax, and he will, just as certainly as he 
rents houses at all, increase the price for which he rents them on account of 
the tax which you have im If youcompel a merchant to pay an in- 
come tax derived from his business as a merchant he must put that into his 
expense account and he must charge an additional price for his goods. And 
80 on with every person almost who pays an income tax. I do not say that 
they always get reimbursed, but the bulk of the tax at last falls, not upon 
their shoulders, but upon the shoulders of some one else. That being the case, 
it will not do to say that this is simply a tax on property and that the labor- 
ing people of the country are not at all interested init. It falls on labor in 
the end, no matter how it is levied. 

The income tax therefore fulfills the desirement of that class 
of politicians whoendeavor always to deceive the people, and 
who frequently sueceed. Unfortunately for them, however, the 
masses in this country think a great deal, and have not lost the 

session of strong common sense. They may be excited by 
alsehood, wielded by impulse, and carried away by the outcry 
of the moment. But in a little while they exercise a cooler 
judgment under that mental action which Van Buren called 

‘the sober second thought,” and which he justly declared was 
never wrong and always efficient. You can notlong deceive this 
people. Our workmen, and I speak more particularly of those 
of the North, who are white men mainly, study these questions 
more than the ordinary, petty politician thinks, and will soon 
discover the real condition of affairs. 

Abraham Lincoln, who had a great many petty sayings, put it 
in this wise,as near as I remember: ‘‘ You can fool some of the 
pearls all the time, you can fool all the people some of the time, 

ut you can not fool all the people all the time.” And gentle- 
men here, now so clamorous for the imposition of this tax, and 
who base their support of it on the ground that it is legislation 
directly aimed at the pockets of the rich, will soon discover 
that the people have found out the falsity of those pretenses, 
and know they are bearing another burden which they were 
told was to be borue by others. 

You can not tax any special class without violating the funda- 
mental — of taxation; but no matter how you plan, a 
tax imposed any shape will simply oppress the toiler. If I 
have an income from my houses and lots of $10,000 a year, and 
you tax me $200 on that, I naturally raise my rents 10 per cent, 
add another $1,000 to my receipts, and thus profit $800 by the 
transaction. If one of my tenants be a shopkeeper, and I raise 
his rent in that way, he naturally gets it out of his customers. 

And thus it is that John Ploughman, Jack Plane, and the rest 
of them find their comforts diminished and their pockets de- 

leted by attacks which they were told in the beginning were 

be pala by someone else. All taxation falls upon the poor, 
but when it is levied — the whole uniformly, there is little 
complaint, but when itis assumed to be levied on a class and 
then falls upon the whole, the masses may justly complain. 

You may pass this tax; you may append it to the bill; you may 
force us, those who are opposed to it, rather than lose the ben- 
efits of the bill itself, to vote for the whole. But you will gain 
nothing in the end, because the people will soon see through 

our purposes, and see the effect of your action, and the result 
of it all will be—and I do not propose to waste any more words 
on the matter—that before three years have passed, if this meas- 
ure should become law, you will repeal itamid the’ rs and ex- 
ecrations of the people. [Applause.] 


that of Charles II on the day when, returning 
he rode through the streets of London ami 
flaunting flags, pealing bells, blazing bonfires, and the blessi 

of a people drunk with joy, to ascend the throne of his ¢ one 

The matchless historian pictures in glowing ecldes a store. 
and numberless benefactions which the King haq it inhi os weet 
to confer upon the British realm and what splendid ro; 8 ahi 
imperishable glory he had within his grasp. rrr 

hen he relates how that careless monarch flung away hi 
golden opportunities, brought disgrace and ruin upon his « = = 
and turned the affections of a mighty people into such h: ied 
and contempt that the Stuart family were soon banished for nh - 
and became wanderers upon the face of the earth. ii 

History repeats itself. No great party ever occupied a mor 
felicitous coigne of vantage than did the Republican party on eo . 
4th day of March, 1889, when, after a four years’ exila. j; ot 
turned with dancing banners and martial music to the nation's 
capital to assume supreme power in every department of tho 
Government—proud, puissant, and enthusiastic. Its opportuni- 
ties for good were circumscribed only by its own wishes. 

If it had been wise in action, conservative in the use of power 
humanitarian in its policy, patriotic in its aspirations, it migh{ 
have controlled the destinies of the Republic for a quarter of q 
ert 

But, like Charles Stuart, it had learned nothing from defeat: jt 
had profited nothing by adversity; it had accumulated no wisdom 
in banishment, 

On the contrary, it resumed the administration of affairs with 
all its old and evil passions intensified, and with the determina- 
tion to perpetuate itself in power at all hazards it passed the 
McKinley bill of abominations, which Henry Watterson aptly 
calls the last chapter in the Book of Mammon [fapplause}, and 
tried to place on the hands of freemen the shackles of the fore 
bill, against whose countless enormities the hearts and con- 
sciences of all patriotic citizens revolted. [Applause.] 

So it was again banished by the American people, turned out 
to grass, as was Nebuchadnezzar in the olden time. [Laughter 
and a piause. ] 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-four was its Leipsig and sent it 
to Elba. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-two was its Waterloo. It is now 
rusticating at St. Helena. [Laughter and applause. | 


A WORD TO A PROTECTION DEMOCRAT. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER| bor- 
rowed from Pagan Bob Ingersoll a statement that he would 
rather be right in Hell, from which I infer he meant the Repub- 
lican camp, than wrong in Heaven, which by the same token is 
the Democratic camp. [Laughter.] 

That utterance was not original with Ingersoll. He stole it 
bodily from the devil [laughter and applause], the same source 
from which he draws his diabolical irreligion. {Laughter «n¢ 
applause.) It is a quotation—much disfigured in the quoting— 
from the cahaheated speech put into Satan’s mouth by glorious 
John Milton in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” after “Old Hornie ” had been 
hurled from the battlements of Heaven into the burning lak 
when he said: 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 

[Applause.] 

I want to read you another extract from that speech. 

In taking leave of the Democratic side (according to the ger 
tleman’s metaphor), he said: 

Farewell! happy flelds, where joy forever dwells! 
Applause. 
(ep then - thus apostrophised his sulphurous abode: 





from his long exile, 
d booming cannon, 









































Hail, horrors!— ; 
That is the Republican side, if the gentleman from Pennsy- 








0 Renta. vania is correct— 
— horrors + =. ae —— os 
And thou, profoundest Hell, receive thy new possessor! 
REMARKS 


Laughter and applause. ; 

f the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to impersonal 
Old Nick, that is his privilege. He can go to the protection ln 
ferno, more gruesome than that described by Dante, if he chooses 
but he shall not take the Democratic party with him. [Ap 
plause.] =o 
‘‘The primrose path to the eternal bonfire” is proverbially 
broad and easy. Politically speaking here are the directiots 
for reaching it: Walk through the big doors of the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, down the main aisle, turn to the right and there 
you are. [Laughter.] a 
My Democratic friend from Pennsylvania had better quit quo’ 
ing Republican Bob Ingersoll, and Col. Ingersoll would be laying 
up treasures in Heaven, by leaving off stealing the language an 
theology of the father of lies. [Laughter.] 





HON. CHAMP CLARK, 


: OF MISSOURI. 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill = R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Macaulay says that were he uired to 
choose a lot from among all the multitude of those which men 
have drawn since the beginning of the world, he would select 



























REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE WILSON TARIFF BILL. 


If the committee will mone me, I will give some reasons 
bill ought to be passed. 
- Fs decal = the Republican side. That is what we have 
n waiting to hear. 
ar. CLARK of Missouri. Never fear, you shall hear —_ 
Many gentlemen on both sides of the House have pitched — 
the Ways and Means Committee. Iara not authorized to spea 
for the members of the — but I will say this for them. 
ve done well. [Applause. ‘ 
Tit thes aba not a ae in a few months of unremitting 
toil in thoroughly ceeneng the Augean stables of protection, 
let us not forget that they have hon — on the foul accu- 
ations of thirty-two years. pplause. 
“ioe of us on this sido of the Chamber appear to be tariff re- 
formers—in spots—{laughter] and are willing toreform the tariff 
of everyone else except ourselves. Caner Reform, like 
charity, should begin at home. [App ause.]} 

In yesterday’s debate three men, I am happy to say, placed 
themselves on the pedestals of statesmen by advocating reforms 
in their own States—the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. WILSON of West Virginia], the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. Aaa ; 

A man who is willing to reform himself is a reformer indeed. 
[Laughter.] 

The protectionist newspapers have undertaken to sneer at 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means by calling 
him “Professor” Wilson. They have fallen to a low estate in- 
deed in the protectionist camp when they are driven to sneer 
at intelligence merely because the intelligence of the country is 
on our side. [Applause.] 

Since when did it come to pass that because a man is a gentle- 
man and a scholar—the graduate of one university and ex-presi- 
dent of another—he is therefore and thereby disqualified from 
aiding in formulating a revenue me:sure? [Applause.] 

These same subsidized protection organs declare that m 
friend from West Virginia Mr. WILSON} is sacrificing himse 
re by a to cut down the tariff. It may be true, 

ut I do not believe it. [Applause on the Democratic — 

Let me recall an historical illustration, which is peculiarly 
apropos. When John C. Calhoun was Vice-President of the 

nited States he gave the casting vote which defeated the con- 
firmation of Martin Van Buren as minister to the Court of St. 
James. He thought he had accomplished a wondrous deed, and 
he had; but it was not what he sup d itwas. It proveda 
veritable boomerang tohim. That night one of his friends said 
to the great South Carolinian: ‘‘Mr. Vice-President, you have 
ae a minister to England, but made a President!” And so 

® ‘ 

The coal trust, the sugar trust, the iron trust, the Standard 
Oil trust, and the rest of the larcenous brood may pour their 
swag into the district of the gentleman from West Virginia and 
defeat him; but the people of this country will take him in their 
ls and bear him to a higher place. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. 

They may break a Congressman, but they may make a Presi- 
dent of Prof. WILSON of West Virginia. [Great a ee) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. I ask unanimous consent thatthe time of the 
gentleman be extended ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Missouri will be recognized for ten minutes. e Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In 1888 the Republicans said that 
the tariff needed revision, but that it ought to be revised by its 
friends. The country took them at their word and restored them 
to power, supposing they meant to revise it downward. But 
the Republican chieftains said they needed more tariff and pro- 
ceeded to give them a heroic dose. 

Iam in favor of this bill because it is the best I can get at 
present and because it is a long step in the right direction. 


Its free-trade portion is its saving grace. 
ie ty not builtin a day, but Rome was built nevertheless. 
ause, 
Wo are getting part of what we want and we will keep on get- 
pee of what we want till we get all we want. [Applause.] 
th all the faults which gentlemen have pointed out, the 


Wilson bill is the best revenue measure since the days of Robert 
Tue Republi 
© Republicans offer the American le a continuation of 
the McKinley bill with all the miseries vhioh it entails. 
On the other hand, we offer them cheaper clo , cheaper 
fuel, cheaper homes, cheaper medicine, cheaper furn ture, and 
cheaper necessaries of life. To them we offer steadier employ- 
ment at more remunerative wages. To them we restore the em- 
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pire of the sea, abdicated through vicious Republican levisla- 
tion, and open to their thrift, energy, ingenuity, and industry 
all the markets of the wide, wide world. [Applause.] To them 
we give all the wages which they may earn with which to purchase 
articles for themselves, their wives and little ones, and forever 
relieve them of the necessity of pinching themselves and those 
dear to them that they may contribute one-half their earnings 
under duress tofavoritesof the National Government. Tothem 
we offer once more in its integrity the good old Democratic gos- 

lenunciated by Jefferson and preached by a shining host of 

mocratic statesmen—‘‘ Equal rights to all and exclusive privi- 
leges to none’”—a doctrine which constitutes the foundation 
stone of our fabric of free government. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill not because it is all my faney 
had painted a Democratic revenue measure [laughter], but be- 
cause it contains much that is good and forever rids us of much 
that is bad. 

I am not one of those who assume to be wiser than all the 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee. I appreciate 
their labors, which have been long and arduous. 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it places lumber, coal, 
iron, salt, wool, binder twine, cotton ties, agricultural imple- 


ments, and hundreds of other necessaries of life upon the free 
list, and because it cuts down the tariff on carpets, steel, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, collars, cuffs, shirts, shoes, boots, hats, caps, 
medicines, and divers other articles of prime necessity. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Some of these cuts are not as deep as they ought to be, and I 
shall support, heart and soul, every amendment to make them 
deeper, and to remove the tariff entirely. We have tried to 
help the Committee of Ways and Means to make this bill better, 
and I think we have succeeded in improving it in one or two par- 
ticulars. [Laughter.] 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will carry increased 
comfort and joy into 13,000,000 homes and ameliorate the condi- 


tion of 65,000,000 American citizens. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will unseal the 
fountains of our prosperity, unfetter the wheels of our factories, 
rekindle the fires in our furnaces, lift a heavy load from agri- 
culture, set the woodman’s ax to ringing, start the plow in 
fields now lying fallow, revive the music of the mechanic's ham- 
mer, and unfurl the sails of our commerce. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will render our 
laborers independent freemen and the eager patrons of our mer- 
chants and our farmers, which God intended them to be, and not 
the ragged habitues of soup houses, to which pitiable condition 
a protective tariff has reduced them. 

ennyson says: 
Better fifty years of Europe 
Than acycie of Cathay; 


AndIsay: Better for the American workman is steady employ- 
ment at fair wages than all the charity which Andrew Carnegie 
could dispense from his Scottish castle in a thousand years. 
[Applause. ] 

As a fair sample of this bill, let us take the single item of 
housebuilding. @ put every constituent element of a house 
on the free list, or cut it down materially. Suppose it reduces 
the cost of houses by one-third or one-fifth the present cost? 
What then? As certain as two and two make four there will be 
more houses built, for we are a home-loving, home-making peo- 

le. That means more employment to architects, carpenters, 
ricklayers, plasterers, quarrymen, stone-masons, hod-carriers, 
painters, glaziers, paper-hangers, decorators, teamsters, light- 
ning rod men, and insurance agents. [Laughter and applause.] 

It means the consumption of more lumber, stone, brick, lime, 
cement, hair, paint, glass, nails, screws, and paper. 

It means more work for the stone quarries, the brick kilns, 
the rolling mills, the lumber mills, paint factories, glass-blow- 
ers, cement-makers, lime-burners and paper-makers. 

And as people at work have better appetites than idle peo- 
ple and wear more clothes and have more money with which to 

uy victuals and clothes, it must follow as the night the day 
that there will be an increased consumption of woolens and cot- 
tons and leather, of bread and meat and butter—ofall the crea- 
ture comforts of this life; and consequently it helps the farmer, 
the bread-raiser, the wool-raiser, the cotton-raiser, the manu- 
facturer, and everybody else. [Applause.] 

Pass this bill and give the fe a chance to earn an honest 
living. An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 

The ideal condition of affairs is not where there are afew very 
rich menand a great many very poor men, but where everybody 
can find work todo. [Applause.] 

To give steady and remunerative employment toevery lxborer 
in this broad land, would be to realize the beatitudes of Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia here in North America. 

The people thoroughly detest the system which has made en- 
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essentially wicked. Even a heathen emperor— Aurelia; ; 
ean of the Roman conquerors, glory to his nan sy Cae ¢ 
dreds of years before Christopher Columbus set sail fr. —P. - 
had a nobler conception of humanity, and prohibited his s I ao 
from levying a tribute of salt upon any subjugated pe cn ang diers 
The pathway of civilization on this continens tn . —— 
by the salt springs. Round about them clustered mo 
settlements in the wilderness. They constituteg ins _ —— 
on the march of the all-conquering Caucasian eee ae. awe a 
to the Pacific. — 
The history of the Blue Licks and of Boone’s Lick porn 
romantic chapters as can be found in martial story, |;, 
salt which lured Daniel Boone and his comrades to thosa «, 





forced idlers, unwilling loungers, and discontented tramps of 
brave, honest, industrious men, who naturally shrink from beg- 
y as from the smallpox or the black rn . 

But we are told that these protected indus are infants! 
I know of no sight in nature more pleasant than to see an infant 
taking its lacteal nutriment at the maternal fount; but when 
that infant is big as the Kentucky ary npr as Sandow, and 
imperious as the twelve Caesars rolled into one, he ought to be 
weaned and compelled to earn his own living in the sweat of his 
own brazen face. j 

The course of this debate proves that the older these indus- 
tries are the more pap they demand. 

Like the horse-leech’s daughter, they still ery: ‘ More! 


L 


More!” far beyond the outposts of civilization. 
So far as Iam concerned they will get no more bounties or Thomas H. Benton labored for a quarter of a century to p) 
protection. We will take away what they haveand place them | salt upon the free list, and when he had suceecded, in’ his ox 


tation of spirit he declared that he could hear the ; ttle « 
thousand hills bellowing out their love and gratitude tp p>, 
[Laughter and applause.] re 

But American salt-producers say that they can not eompeta 


on a flat-footed equality with other people. 

Weare weary of seeing the lean kine of the Northeast, loan 
no longer, consume our fat cattle of the Mississippi Valley and 
take on adi tissue by yoy our substance. 


We are tired of paying the fiddler wilile others have a mo- | with the foreigner. There is not a syllable of truth in thoi 
nopoly of the dancing. contention, as is demonstrated by the fact that they transyo»: 

We are in favor putting a stop to that unnatural system | American salt across the Great Lakes and sell it much Jowwop 
which has taken more than halt the entire wealth of this Repub- | there than at the very doors of their factories. [t is dead sure 
lic and poured it into the coffers of thirty thousand plutocrata, | they are not engaged in charitable work when furnishing gq); ¢) 
who have about as much re for the principles of free gov- | the Kanucks. 


If they make a profit off of them at the lower prices, I Jeaye j: 
to the professional mathematicians to figure out the protit the 
exact from us. 

Under the aggravating provisions of the McKinley bil) th 
fishermen of New England have free salt with which to cure 
their fish. Why not extend the blessing and give free salt to 
the farmers with which to cure their mutton, beef, and pork? 

What is sauce for the Eastern goose is sauce for the Wester 
gander. [Applause.] 


ernment as they have for t = one of aoe ee a" 

ion, and who spend most of the me a © portion o 
‘ote ill-gotten gains inaping the customs of the European aris- 
tocracy and in purchasing titled husbands for their daughters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Iask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman have ten minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isthereobjection? [Afterapause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman from Missouri stated 
awhile ago that the Democratic side would get “a part now and 
a part some other time.” Isimply wished to ask him if they 
were not sufficiently apart at this time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of uri, Well, we are not just.as close to- 
gether as the Siamese twins were [laughter], but we will get 
there all the same. [Renewed | ter.] You gentlemen over 
there are squeezing us together into a loving embrace of all the 
Democratic factions. pens 
ask tleman a question? 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 


A bounty is protection run mad. 

The mask is withdrawn and the great iniquity stands reve 
in all its hideousness. 

The growth of the protective system from Alexander Hamil. 
ton’s modest rates, to Maj. McKinley’s bill of Chinese-wall p 
tection with its sugar bounty attachment demonstrates tho | 
of Pope’s famous quatrain: : 

Vice isa monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

All sorts of arguments are used, and all varieties of the per 
formance of Ananias and Sapphira are indulged in to shov 
that protection does not increase prices, and takes no money out 
of the people’s pockets. 

But about a bounty there cam be no such subterfuge. Its 
bald robbery. 

The sugar-raisers poke their hands directly into the p 
Treasury and pull them out full of money. 

I am against the whole thing. I am opposed to taking per 
le’s money away from them for the benefit of others, whether 
t is done by Diek Turpin, Robin Hood, Capt. Kidd, the bounty: 

grabber, or tariff pap-suckers. : 

It is all on the principle of “Stand and deliver!” It makes» 
difference that one is done at the pistol’s mouth and thi other 
under the forms of law. , ae 

If a bounty of 2 cents per pound on sugar is right, why 0 
hand the good thing around and pay the farmers a bounty ‘0 
raising corn, and wheat, and oats, and hay, and potatoes, ant 
horses, and mules, and cattle, and sheep, and hogs, and ch ickens 
and turkeys, and ducks, and geese? [Laughter and applause.) | 

On reflection I will withdraw the suggestion as to a bow’ 
on geese; for the farmers who have such little sense as to vor 
for a high protective tariff are geese enough to break the goo® 
market. [Applause.] } 

But F ose you do grant a bounty to everybody on every 
thing? then what? 5 ead 

Why, the woolgrower will be taxed to pay the bounty” 
everybody else, including himself. all 

The wheat-grower will be taxed to pay the bounty to every 
body else, including himself. eal 

The mule-raiser will be taxed to pay the bounty to every"T 
else, including himself. 

And so on, and so on, and so on—forever going rount 
round in a ring. nat tel 

It is not only the old caper of robbing Peter to pay Pu! s 
has the additional and criminal idiocy of robbing Pau! to 
Peter back n. [Applause.] id out 

And when Peter’s money is paid into the Treasury «nd p™ ting 
to Paul one set of Government officers are paid for conduct” 


Mr. MORSE. M the gen’ 

i CLARK of Missouri. Certainly, with delight. [Laugh- 

ter. 
Mr. MORSE. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
said awhile age that when a manen this House by the main 
door and walked down the main aisle and turned to the right, 
he was in hell; and I want to know whether the gentleman in- 
cluded in that description the ‘‘ Cherokee Strip” over here? 

Mr. CLARK of uri. No,sir. The Cherokee Strippers, 
who are Democrats, were forced by circumstances into close 
proximity to the protectionist hell, as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. BELTZHOOVER] calls it, but you Republicans went 
over there of your own free will and accord. [Laughter and ap- 

! FREE SALT. 

If the Wilson bill conferred no other boon upon the people of 
America than placing salt on the free list, that alone would be 
its ample vindication. 

God made salt an absolute necessity to animal life; conse- 
rn it is abundant in quantity and universal iudiffusion. It 

everywhere—held in solution in the ocean, lakes, and s wr 
It is gled with every soil under heaven. It is found in solid 
and inexhaustible masses in Kansas, Nevada; and m other 
States and countries. It is seooped at by the ton on the sea- 
shore and on the banks of the great tLake of Utah—already 
perares te Oe wen man and beast. It is pumped from the 

wels of the earth and evaporated by thesun. It is quarried 
in great blocks like building stone. God made it cheap and 
bountiful; tari? barons make it scarce and dear. From time 
immemorial it has been the test of friendship and the —— of 
hospitality. To taste an Arab’s salt is to seeure his friendship 
forever. Among the ancients it was part of theirsacrificial cere- 
monies. The New Testament Scriptures abound in allusions 
toit. Its importance has been in all the literatures 
Gixine sppecbation @hen lis suid. te his Stnsipien, *Ye.ase ine 

vine appro nw to : e are the 
salt of the earth.” 

Tt should be as free as the airwe breathe, but the greed of man 
has laid a heavy tax upon this purifier and rver of things 

This upon our civ m should be wi 
rom our statute books instanter and without ceremony. It is 
not only a grave mistake from an economic standpoint, but is 
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: P to the 
fiscal transaction; and when Paul’s money is paid in 
eos and paid out to Peter, another set is paid for that fiscal 
transaction. : 
t say let Paul keep his money and let ne his and kick 
out the superfluous officeholders. [ Applause. ; 

A Ceaamneet bounty possesses thls one virtue above . _ 
tective tariff: The bounty is bold highway robbery in day oe 
without any attempt at concealment, while a protective ta 
filches from the great body of the people their hard —- 
for the benefit of others under the false pretense of furnishing 
a “home market” to our farmers and higher wages to our 
laborers. [Applause.] 

As tebe two, the bounty is the more courageous, the 
more manly, and the more straightforward method of taking 
one man’s money to increase another man’s bank account. 

But we are told that sugar can not be produced in this coun- 


try without a tariff or a bounty! Then in the name of common | 


honesty and common sense quit trying to produce it. 
WAGES. 


One of the most seductive fallacies urged in favor of protec- 
tion is that it raises wages. There is no pretense that it in- 
creases the earnings of carpenters, bricklayers, farm hands, me- 
chanics, and kindred vocations; but it is vociferously asserted 
that it augments the pay of persons employed in the protected 
industries and that protection is entirely for the benefit of such 
persons so employed. - 

If that is true, then it is clear as the sun that two things must 
follow: (1) The workmen engaged in the production of protected 
articles should receive all of the tariffon them. (2) The pro- 
prictors of the factories should receive not one cent of it and 
should be satisfied with having other people pay all the cost of 
production, and in addition thereto, the full value of the article 
and a fair profit thereon. But neither of these propositions is 
true. For example, the tariffon bituminous coal is 75 cents per 
ton. Yet the miner in West Virginia is paid only 60 cents per 
ton, and in Alabama only 40. That is, the tor not only 
gets his coal mined free and makes the consumer pay full value 
with profits added, but slips 25 cents of the tariff in one case and 
35 in the other down into ea us pockets—a large slico of 
that very tariff which we have been so often told is for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the laborer. And the hypocrisy of the whole 
theory is shown by the faet that the unprotected Canadian coal 
— receives as large wages as the protected American coal 
miner. 

A , if the tariff affects wages, certainly the wages of men 
employed in the same protected occupation in this country ought 
to receive the same wages: but they do not; for we find that in 
the same occupation wages vary not only in different parts of 
the country and in different parts of the same State, but even in 
the same town. 

My distinguished friend, Hor. Tom L. JoHNSON of Ohio, is 
certainly a competent witness and entirely worthy of belief. 
He stated on this floor the other day that h y of steel 
rail manufactures pays $1.50 per day to its men, while & neigh- 
boring company in the same town, engaged in the same busi- 
ness, pays only 85 cents per day. What he says ought. to be 
listened to, for he has given notice that he will offer an amend- 
ment to put steel rails, of which he is a large manufacturer, on 
the free list. Such a reformer as that is worthy of all praise. 
A man who is willing to reform himself is fit to reform others. 

Yet, again, weare confronted with this specious logic: 
eee has a high-protective tariff and England has free 

e 


Wages are higher in America than in England. 

Therefore the protective tariff produces higher wages. 

Now, at first blush that argument appears unanswerable; but 
really it is of the eum hoe ergo propter hoc variety, and has no 
foundation in reason or in fact. 

Let us try it and see. 

England has free trade, while Germany, France, Spain, and 


Ttal ve oe higher ia tariffs. 
Pa ap and Teal her in England than in Germany, France, 
' . 

Therefore free trade produces higher wages. 

There you have it. The latter syllogism is as sound as the 
former. The two taken together prove beyond all doubt that 
the tariff has nothing todo with wages. 

ae are settled by three things: 

a the relative productive capacities of laborers in various 


coun 

2. By their opportunities to enter other vocations. 

3. By the inexorable law of supply and demand, the tleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED! to the contrary notwithstanding. 
use conditions favor American laborers, and I 





Their productive capacity, owing to their superior intelli- 
gence, ambition, skill, and industry is the greatest in the world. 

Our cheap lands make it easier for them to adopt agriculture 
as & permanent vocation or as a temporary avocation. 

The supply of laborers in this country is not soabundant as in 
other lands. 

As aconsequence of all these things and not by reason of the 
protective tariff, the average of American wages is the highest 
in the world. 

The truth ima nutshell is, that the manufacturers seeure the 
tariff under the false pretence of raising wages. ‘Then they do 
not raise the wages—in many cases they reduce them; the tariff 
goes to swell their own huge profits. 

They are trustees of a trust for the benefit of their laborers; 
they habitually embezzle the trust fund. 


AS TO PIUTITIONS. 


The right of petition should bs held inviolate. It isone of 
the constitutional prerogatives of the American people, but the 
petitions sent hither in favor of protection are machine made, 
on one pattern typewritten, and as much alike as black-eyed 
peas. 

The protected interests are acting in thorough concert to re- 
tain their hold on the country. 

The gentleman from New York {|Mr. Harngs] trundled in a 
petition signed by 67,000 people, who aver that they are going 
to what Mr. Mantalini would call ‘‘ the demnition bow-wows,”’ 
because they can get only 35 per cent tariff on collars, cuffs, and 
shirts. He melted and dissolved im tears, because the manufac- 
turers ean declare dividends of only 24 per cent on their capital 
stock; but he had no word of sympathy for the 67,000,000 people 
who wear collars, cuffs, and shirts. Homer has made the siege 
of ancient Troy immortal. Perhaps the gentleman’s name will 
go thundering down the ages as the heroof thesiege of Congress 
by modern Troy and its collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers. 

And so it runs. 

The carpet-makers are going to ruin because they are allowed 
only 25 per cent tariff. 

The carpet buyers are silent. 

The woolen manufacturers are clamorous because they are 
permitted only 40 per cent of extortion. 

The 70,000,000 people who wear woolens are plodding their 
weary waysand give nosign. But they know what they want 
and they know how to vote. 

Even that swell toad among the trusts, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, lifts up its greasy head in protest against having its plun- 
der cut off. 

The people who desire light must sit in darkness. 

And so on and so on to the end of the long chapter of concen- 
trated cupidity and unblushing larceny. 

It is the small army of thoroughly drilled and organized reg- 
ulars against the great but unorganized hosts of the militia. 

I stand for the many against the few—for the rights of the 
consumers against the insatiable rapacity of the carpet men, the 
collar and cuff men, the boot and shoe men, the woolen-goods 
men, the iron and steel men, and all others, whatever their names 
or wherever their habitat, who seek to live as parasites on the 
body of the people. [Applause.] 


THE SELFISHNESS OF PROTECTION. 


The protected industries form a close corporation of greed and 
selfishness. The tem is based upon the principle, ‘‘ You 
tickle meand I will tickle you.” [Laughterand applause. } Some 
people say that this bill is not just—that this interest or the 
other is borne on too severely. Well, I wish that tho reforma- 
tion could have been made with perfect justice; but justly or un- 
justly, every time we knock one of them out of the ring we have 
just one org in the combine to fight next time. [Laughter and 
a use. 

said afew minutes since thaton this side we are tariff re- 
formers in spots. On the other side they are free traders in 


Even the New England delegation is tinctured with the devas- 
tation-producing heresy. In their estimation free salt is a most 
excellent thing—for New England fishermen only. It is sinful 
in the remainder of the e. {Laughter.} 

They want free coal for their mills and factories, but they will 
not so declare on this floor; but if | had them out in some se- 
questered spot upon the witness stand, under oath, where I could 
aaa. I could make every one of them swear to 

They want free raw sugar for the sugar trust and a bounty upon 
—- act as an anodyne upon the consciences of the cane-sugar 

of the South, the beet and sorghum sugar raisers of the 
West, and the maple-sugar makers of the North. 
Such a system no man can justify. 
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The Ways and Means Committee deserves well of the country 
for sticking its knife into it. 

This may not be a perfect bill, but it will pass this House and 
the other—will be signed by the President and become a law. 

When its benefits are realized, you will see the manufacturers 


themselves coming to Congress, as they came in 1857, 1858, 1859, 
and 1860, asking that the rates of duty be made lower still. 

Mr. WALKER. No; they said higher. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman gives a version dif- 
ferentfrom that which history furnishes. I willtake history in- 
stead of the gentleman from Massachusetts. I deem it more re- 
liable. [Applause.] 

REPEAL OF THE ENGLISH CORN LAWS—AN OBJECT LESSON IN FREE TRADE. 

I had an uncle who was a wild young blade. My father re- 
monstrated with him upon his course; warned him of the miseries 
which certain things would bring upon him and advised him to 
profit by the experience of others. My youthful kinsman re- 

lied: ‘‘Oh! I want to experience them myself;” and he did to 
is own sorrow. 

We are acting on the same principle. We might learn valu- 
able lessons from the history of the calamities endured by other 
nations under the protective system and the happiness enjoyed 
by them under free trade. 

There is one book which every lover of his kind should read, 
Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times. His graphic ac- 
count of the repeal of the English corn laws will make a free 
trader of any man who is not pecuniarily interested in the exac- 
tions of protection. 

Many men participated in that beneficent work; but there are 
three who tower above all others, as Pikes Peak above the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains—Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
and Sir Robert Peel. 

Cobden a the agitation and was for years like ‘‘one cry- 
ing in the wilderness;” John Bright joined him in the crusade 
and brought tothe good cause the strength of his noble heart 
and splendid talents; Peel, rising superior to the prejudices of a 
lifetime and turning his back on old associations, took it up, 
made it an administration measure,and carried it to success. 
He knew that it was political death to himself, but with heroic 
self-abnegation, animated by a noble love for the human race, 
despising the ignoble arts of time servers, putting behind him 
place and wealth and power, he deliberately sacrificed all that 
which smaller men hold dear,in the cause of eternal truth. 
Apa. 

t drove him from office forever, but it placed him in a lofty 
niche in the world’s pantheon of fame and gave him a secure 
hold on the affections of all succeeding generations. 

Upon his monument, built by the workingmen of England, are 
carved these simple words: ‘‘ He gave the people cheap bread.” 
prieee.) 

obler eulogy no man hath. 

Few chapters of political history in modern times— 

Says McCarthy— 
have given occasion for more controversy than that which contains the 
8 of Sir Robert Peel's administration in its dealing with the corn laws. 
Told in briefest form the story is that Peel came into office in 1841 to main- 
tain the corn laws, and that in 1846 herepealed them. Thecontroversy as to 


the wisdom or unwisdom of repealing the corn laws has long since come to 
an end. They who were the uncompromising opponents of free trade at 
that time are proud to call themselves its uncompromising zealots now. In- 
deed, there is no more chance ofa reaction against free trade in England 
than there is of a reaction against the rule of three. 

Prior to the repeal of the corn laws, the condition of the bulk 


of the English people was that of chronic hunger and indescrib- 


able squalor. 
During the years of debate leading up to repeal, the air was 
rendered v with dismal predictions of the dire calamities 


which were sure to fo)low—just such as we hear now—but which 
did not follow, just as they will not follow now. 

On the contrary, that boundless prosperity came soem Bogan 
which has abided with her to this day, and which has e her 
the maritime and commercial mistress of the world—a pros- 

rity which has blessed the Queen upon her throne, the lord 

his pa , the peasant in hiscottage, the laborer at his work, 
and the Jack Tar upon the sea. 

The hu were fed, the naked clothed, the idle employed. 
Factories multiplied, agriculture took new life, trade flourished, 
business grew a’ , pauperism diminished, wages increased 73 
per cent, while the net earnings of the people were annually 

nted by the snug sum of $86.50 

Rnadreas of British statesmen—Halifax, Clarendon, Peter- 
borough, Somers, Shaftesbury, Pulteney, Grenville, and others 
of eloquence, learning, and genius, have risen to eminence, acted 


their conspicuous ts upon the s andare almost forgotten; 
but the names of Condon Bright, ent’ Peel, hs teh tae mie 


tude and emplo it in honest labor at remunerative es 
caeteene of the priceless treasures of Baglish-epenking 


have 
peoples. [Applause.] 


r capita. 
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Of them it may be truly said: 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
History no less than fiction is full of pat 
novel writers of the world to draw a seen a a am the 
that which John Bright himself gives of his compact with Rich. 
_ nse ag to fightthe battle of free trade totheend. Har 
8 words: 


I was in Leamington, and Mr. Cobden called on me. I was in the lent) 
of i. may almost say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my t oo 
had been extinguished. All that was left on earth of my young wife ne” 
the memory of a sainted life and a too brief happiness, was lying «: fil 8p 
cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called on me as my friend and 
addressed me, as you may suppose, with words of condolence. ‘After . {oes 
helooked up and said: There are thousands and thousands of homes in Pun 
land at this moment where wives and mothers and children are dying * 
hunger. Now, when the first peeeeren of your grief is passed, I would aa 
vise you to come with me and we will never rest until the corn laws asa ns 
pealed. 

And they never did. Thoy were, indeed, a pair of noble bro; h- 
ers—two of the greatest benefactors the children of Adam have 
ever known. Let us do our work as well. F 

Truth is truth, in England or America. It is mighty ana wil! 


Here are 


58 are re- 


prevail. 
We are told that the day of miracles is past, but we are also 
informed that ‘‘ While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sip. 


ner may return;” and I am so thoroughly convinced of both the 
wisdom and righteousness of free trade that I would not be at al! 
surprised to see the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. Rrep), the ven. 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BuRROws], the pillars of wisdom, strenvth. 
aud beauty in the temple of protection [laughter], running races 
with each other to catch the eye of the Democratic Speaker of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress to introduce an out-and-out free-trade 
measure. [Laughter and applause.] 

That would be a spectacle worth ten yearsof peaceful life, but 
it is among the possibilities of the glowing and benignant future. 
[Great applause. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 





The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gor 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have had no opportunity to offer the follov- 
ing amendments, which have been sent to me by my constitu: 
ents, and which are of great moment to the industries involved 
by them: 

JEWELRY. 

On page 57, paragraph 334, line 17, erase “‘ thirty-five,”’ and insert ‘fifty,’ 

which 1s the present duty on jewelry. 
GRANITE. 

On page 15, Schedule B, paragraph 104, line 26, erase ‘‘twenty,’’ and inser‘ 
“forty;” so that the paragraph will read: 

“ Preestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building or mont 
mental stone, except marble, not specially provided for in this act, hew! 
dressed, or polished, 40 per cent ad valorem.’ 

The reasons for the above amendments are fully set forth in 
my speech of Friday, January 26, and printed in the CONGRES: 
SIONAL RECORD of Saturday, January 27, on page 1592. 

TITLE OF THE BILL. 

I also desire to offer the following amendment to the title 0! 
the bill, if the income-tax provision is added, the reasons for 
which are fully set forth in a speech which I delivered in the 
House of Representatives, Monday evening, January’. 

Strike out the word “‘ reduce” and substitute ‘‘ increase,” and 
strike out the word “ provide” and substitute ‘‘reauce, after 
the word ‘‘Government” insert ‘‘to fine honest men and pay 4 
premium on perjury;” so that the title when amended w ill read 
as follows: | 

A bill to increase taxation, reduce revenue for the Government, and to !né 
honest men and pay a premium on perjury. 

The part of the amendment to the title proposed by me de- 
scriptive of the income-tax provision of this bill is not ee 
with me, but is credited by the newspapers of the country to 
distinguishea gentleman from New York, Mr. COCKRAN. 
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SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday and Tuesday, January 8 and 9, 1894. 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


i . . 
I ann elm, Fon the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 


revenue for the Government, and for other ees 
. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Tariff reform has been fought out as no other 
economic issue ever was fought out before the American people. 

For seven Congresses it has been the chief subject of political | 
debate in this House and in the Senate. For years it has been | 
the chief subject of political controversy in every Congressional 
district, in the press of the country, on the hustings, at the 
schoolhouse, and at the country store. After such discussion 
of our tariff system, both as to its eneral principles and its seen 
and actual operation, it was inevitable that the American peo- 
ple should reach a fixed and intelligent judgment upon it. We 
are here with their commission to carry out that judgment and 
to put into law the reforms they have ordained at the polls. 

Of all our Federal system this House alone derives its author- 
ity directly from the people, and this House must originate every 
measure that imposes taxes upon the people. 

I am not called upon, in opening the debate upon this bill, to 
discuss at length the principles of tariff taxation, still less to 
anticipate the consideration of its items and schedules. 

The majority members of the Committee of Ways and Means 
who have prepared this bill do not present it under any illusion 
as to its true character. ae have had to deal with a system 
that has grown up through thirty years of progressive legisla- 
tion. They do not profess that they have been able, atone stroke 
of reform, to free it from injustice or to pre a bill directly 
responsive to the command of the people. They have dealt as 
intelligently and as fairly as they could with existing conditions. 
Even in their desire an — to do this they have been ham- 
vered by the usual difficulties of reform and by some very unus- 
ual difficulties. We knewand expected that some friends would 
fall away from us whenever we presented any definite measure 
of legislation. We knew from all experience of the past that 
not all who march bravely in the parade are found in line when 
the musketry begins to rattle. [Applause.] 

This is always the case, Reform is beautiful upon the moun- 
tain top or in the clouds, but ofttimes very unwelcome as it ap- 
proaches our own threshold. 

But in addition to this usual and expected embarrassment we 
are called upon to take up this work in the shadow and depres- 
sion of a great commercial crisis. I shall pursue no inquir 
into the causes of our present stricken industries and paralyz 
trade. There seems to besome recurring cycle in modern jueee 
about such depressions. But, sir, from whatever causes origi- 
nated, whether produced and fostered, or merely aggravated and 
intensified by bad legislation, it is to us a hindrance in the per- 
formance of our duty, if for no other reason than that it has been 
aguy seized upon by the enemies of tariff reform to kindle hos- 
tility a: t that movement. Yet, Mr. Chairman, if there ever 
was a time when the burden of taxation ought to be lightened 
it is when men are struggling for the necessaries of life. [A 
owen iy If there ever was a time when the fetters of trade 
should be loosened it is when trade is held in the paralysis of a 
commercial crisis. arenes 

But calamity is a bad counselor, and they who know this are 
cagerly seeking to baffle the great movement of the people for 
lighter burdens, by false and inflammatory appeals to those whose 
judgment is unbalanced and whose reasoning powersare, for the 
time being, blunted by personal suffering and distress. This is 
but consistent with the past history of protection in this coun- 
try. Protection, when expelled from our revenue laws, never 
came back into them with the conscious and intelligent assent 
of the American panel. It crept stealthily in through the back 
does, to hold tte posal es in nag agony * civil war, and it now 

n because the peo 
a commercial crisis. [Applause.] pores bee. in She cgeng 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we undertake to relieve the people of 
taxes at a time when Government revenues are falling behind 
Government expenditures, and when we must daily scrape the 
potion of the barrel to gather meal enough to make our daily 
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THE DEPLETION OF THE TREASURY. 


I do not believe I can open this debate with a better service 
to the country than by giving a brief recital of the steps and of 
the means by which the Treasury has been emptied, and the 
Government brought to actual pecuniary straits. 

In the last report of Secretary Fairchild -he estimated the 
surplus revenue for the fiscal year 1889 at $104,000,000. In the 
first report of his successor, Mr. Windom, the surplus revenue 
for 1889 was admitted to be $105,000,000. When Mr. Fairchild 
vacated his post at the close of Mr. Cleveland's first Adminis- 
tration he turned over to his successoran available cash balance, 
stated in the present form of Treasury statement, of over $185,- 
000,000. How was that surplus disposed of? Chiefly by the pur- 
chase of bonds not yet due, at premiums ranging from 5 to 8 per 
cent on the bonds of 1891, and from 27 to 29 per centon the bonds 
of 1907. 

Between the 4th day of March, 1889, and the 21st of October 
of that year, Secretary Windom purchased $67,000,000 of bonds 
at the premiums I have stated. In his annual report of 1890 he 
states the total amount of 4 and 4} per cent bonds purchased 
and redeemed since March 4, 1889, the beginning of the Harrison 
Administration, at $211,832,450, and the amount paid out for 
them at $246,620,741.72, a transaction that threw upon the tax- 
payers the loss of many millions of dollars. But this was by no 
means the worst use made of that surplus. The Fifty-first Con- 
gress tried its hand upon it. 

That Congress diligently sought out new methods and new ob- 
jectsof appropriation. Ittookup thelog-rolling scheme, which 

r. Cleveland had vetoed, of refunding to certain of the States 
the direct tax of 1861, and thus gct rid of some $14,000,000. It 
increased offices, voted subsidies to steamships and bounties to 
sugar-growers. It deliberately fastened upon the country a 
higher system of permanent expenditure, while it as deliber- 
ately proceeded to reduce revenues after the manner of protec- 
tion, by repealing revenue taxes and by diverting a larger share 
of other taxes from the public treasury into private pockets. It 
discovered that tobacco had become ‘‘a prime necessity to the 
poor man as well as to the rich,” and reduced the excise tax on 
manufactured tobacco, and abolished all license taxeson its sale. 
It found another article producing the largest revenue to the 
Government of any on the customs list, and carrying into the 
Treasury the largest proportion of what the people actually paid 
in taxes upon it, and so raw sugar was passed to the free list, 
with the new development of the protective system in the 
bounty to sugar producers. 

Under the pretext of relieving the poor man from part of the 
taxes on that necessary of life, manufactured tobacco, it heaped 
more taxes on those unnecessary luxuries, the clothing of him- 
self and his family. Under the pretextof giving ‘‘a free break- 
fast table” to the American workingman, it untaxed his sugar 
that it might put heavier taxes upon his knives and forks, his 
plates and dishes, his table furnishings, and many of the com- 
mon articles of his food. 

Counting the remitted revenue from sugar, which was $55,- 
000,000 per annum; counting the remitted tobacco taxes, which 
meanwhile would have produced $17,000,000, we see that from 
these two sources alone, since the McKinley bill went into 
effect, nearly $200,000,000 of revenue have been surrendered. 

But even this would not have emptied the Treasury had there 
been only the same liberal, but not lavish, scale of expenditure 
which marked the previous Administration. 

We must add the sums given away or appropriated. To the 
$14,000,000 of the direct tax refunded, there must be added at 
least $17,000,000 paid in sugar bounties, and to the sugar boun- 
ties must be added the annual increase in our pensions under 
the law of 1890, which has run up our pension appropriaticn by 
$60,000,000 per year. 

Sir, I do not stop to question the justice or the liberality of 
the dependent pension bill, but I do say that the bill would 
never have passed had there not been an overflowing treasury 
to empty, and had there not been devised along with that bill a 
new scheme of taxation, under which those other pensioners, 
the protected industries of the country, were to get the first 

ull and the largest share of the taxes levied to pay pensions. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

3 it to be wondered at, Mr. Chairman, that, with such diminu- 
tion of public revenues and such waste of public moneys, and 
such increase of public expenses, the Treasury is to-day in dis- 
tress? Had these very proper subjects of taxation been re- 
tained, tobacco and sugar, we should have had more than two 
hundred millions of revenue from them alone since the tariff act 
of 1890. Had these wasteful, and in the main uncalled-for, ex- 
penditures been avoided, we should have had over two hundred 
millions less expenditures since the passage of that act. 

Long before the Harrison Administration ended we should 
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have been compelled to provide new sources of income for the 
Government but for the fact that the Sherman law passed to the 
available cash balance of the Treasury the more than $54,000,000 
trust fund deposited by national banks for the redemption of 
their notes, and the further fact that Secretary Foster to 
that balance bya change of bookkeeping twenty millions of token 
and subsidiary coins not before treated as a Treasury asset. 
Twice during that Administration was the formof the Treasury 
statement changed, first by Mr. Windom to conceal the fatness 
and later by Mr. Foster to hide the leanness of the Treasury. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in the inquiry into the condition of 
the Treasury made by the Committee on Ways and Means under 
an order of this House just prior to the 4th of March, 1593, Sec- 
retary Poster declared that an additional income of $50,000,000 
per year was needed for the easy running of that Department. 
REVENUB DECREASED BUT TAXES INOREASED. 

But, Mr. Chairman, although the Treasury is running low, al- 
though we have not the daily income to meet the daily expendi- 
ture, the burden of taxation has not been lightened. Anexami- 
nation of the returns of that taxation to-day shows that while 
the Treasury is starving the people are paying heavier taxes 
than they ever paid before. Sir, nobody understood that the 
campaign of 1888 threatened the American people with higher 
taxes. There was no such issue in that Presidential contest. 
The Democratic party made an assault upon the existing tariff. 
That was the issue carried into the fight; and so far as it was 
decided it. was decided in favor of maintaining the status quo 
and not in favor of imposing new and heavier burdens on the 
taxpayers. But when the Fifty-firss Congress met, with the Re- 

ublican. party in control of the entire Administration, it was 

nown that new taxes and new bounties were to be had for the 
asking, and the room of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
soon filled with representativesof the protected industries clam- 
oring for an increase of their bounties. Let us see how these 
clamores prevailed, 

The tariff of 1883 was made as completely as the tariff of 1890 
by those very industries. The president of the tariff commis- 
sion was the president of the Association of Woolen 
Manufacturers. He made up the woolen sehedule, and when he 
had ended his work as a member of the commission he came to 
Washington and lobbied through even higher rates than he had 
ventured to pro ags.a member of that commission. If there 
was any schedule that ought to have been satisfactory to the 
munufacturers, if there was any schedule that. carried in it all 
the protection they had the boldness to ask, it was the wooien 
schedule. Yetthey hastened down again in 1890 and added nearly 
50 per cent to the taxes exacted for their benefit from the con- 
sumersof woolen goods in this country. 

During the last year of the act of igs the average duty col- 
leeted on manufactures of wool was 69,12 eent. During the 
fiseal year 1393 the average duty collected under the act of 1890 
was 93.55 per cent, an increase of $30 taxes on $100 worth of 
woolens to the consumers of this country. 

It was stated in the Senate by Senator ALLISON and never de- 
nied by any one, that the cotton schedule in the aet of 1883 ‘* was 
made by a cotton manufaeturer from Boston and an expert 
appraiser in New York.” It was the manufacturers’ own 
sehedule. They received all they asked. But why should they 
stand back when [ree invitation was given to despoil the people? 
And so we find the duty on cottons, which was 40 per cent in 
1890, was 07 per cent in 1893, an increase of $17 per $100 in the 
taxes on the consumers of these goods. 

A great ironmaster, Mr. Oliver, of Pittsburg, represented 
the iron and steel interests on the tariff commission. ey, too, 
wrote their own schedules and ie all they demanded. But they 
came again in 1890 and advanced their bounties from an average 
of 35 per cont to an average of nearly 63 per cent, an increase 
of ever $27] on the #100 worth of iron and steel goods consumed 
by our people. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I might go on with the glass and other 
schedules of the tariff law. But the facts I have stated ure 
enough to show that the country was well justified in believing 
when it voted in 1890, and when it voted in 1892, that the Mc- 
Kinley bill represented not high and exorbitant protection, but 
all that greed and selfishness and rapacity de to exact from 
the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Sir, I have stated that a duty of nearly 100 per cent was 
collected last year on woolens imported into the country. That, 
it is true, is the rate as shown by the consumption statement, lev- 
ied on the $37,000,000 worth of woolen actually brought in. 
oi <omteceia aneteding special Seualty ie: te henper goeien, te 

comfort A yin es, the 
| duties were prohibitory, we are left to a what the 
veal tax is on the woolen clothing of the American people. 


I have here in my hand two samples of pile stu(fs, dutiab)o 
der the woolen schedule, such as the working women al cohen 
girls and even the servant girls in England maka onenee ah 
cloaks and sacks out of, and which hundreds of thoysan pe = _ 
own country would be glad to use for that purpose, Unae. 
tariff of 1833 these articles were taxed 35 cents a yo we 5 the 
er cent ad valorem. ‘The first of these pieces, whj,.), = = 
ess than 45 cents a yard, could reach its humble wear desks *] as 
country only after paying a duty of 171 per cent, or a tax oF a 
on every $10 worth, under the tariff of 1883. But that duty, id 
not satisfy the greed of those who framed the MeKin).. },)) 
The 35 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem thoy nalned 
to 49} cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; and this pices 
of goods, dutiable before 1890 at 171 per cent, is dutinble 4, hie 
at 253 per cent. [Applause.] 7 ay 
I hold another and cheaper piecein my hand. Under the tari 
of 1883 the tax on this piece, which cost about 32 cents 4 y-, ry 
was 207 per cent, $2 on every dollar’s worth of it. But tha yo. 
Kinley bill makes it dutiable at 303 per cent, or $3 tax on g| 
worth of material. So that the poor woman in this epy) ry 
who, by earning 50 cents a day, is able to buy $1 worth of this 
material must work six days longer to pay the McKinley taxes 
on it. [Applause on the Democratic side.) And yet, Mr. Chajp. 
man, there is a call for the woolen manufacturers of this coy: yy 
to meet in New York on Weduesday next to protest against» bi] 
which leaves 40 per cent on their products. [ have here the 
call - hard S. Prost, Thomas Dolan, and others, sent 
with a postal card by Mr. North, secretary of the Manufacturers) 
Association, in which he invites signatures to’ a protest against 
the provisions of the schedules of the Wilson tariii bil|.” 
When the average duty of woolens is 100 per cent, when the 
laborer must work another full day to pay the taxes on goods 
purchased with one day's work, these gentlemen are gathering in 
midwinter, in the greatest city of the country, to‘ protest” 
against any lessening of their bounties. The English landlords 
who met when famine was filling thousands of graves in [reland 
to against any lessening of the tax on bread, were the pro- 
of the gentlemen who will meetin New York the day 
after to-morrow. {Applause on the Democratic side. | 
Now when pneumonia, and consumption, and grippe with its 
horrid: brood of attendant diseases are careering on every wintry 
blast, when millions are illy clad and thousands are fighting the 
cold in their nightly slumber because there is no heat in th» tax 
in their blankets, these-manufacturers are to roll into New York 
in their palace carsand mock the people’ssutlerings nd threaten 


us with angry protests if we venture to mitigate or to relieve 

those sufferings. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.| 
Such, Mr. Chairman, are the salient features of the tariff we 

are called upon to reform, and to reform by releasing the peo- 
le from a t of the taxes they pay into the Treasury, and 


rom a still larger part of the taxes they pay to the protected 
industries of the country. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


We begin our task by an effort to free from taxation those 
things on which the industrial prosperity and growth of our 
country so largely depend. . 

Of all the reductions made in this bill there are none in their 
benefit to the consumer, none in their benefit to the laborer 
that can be compared with the removal of the taxes froin ‘ie 
materials of industry. We have felt that we could not begin 
thorough reform of the existing system, built up, as | hive 
shown, story by story, until it has pierced the clouds, except 
by a removal of all taxation on the great materials that liv at 
the basis of modern industry, and so the bill proposes to put on 
the free list wool, iron ore, coal, and lumber. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. | 

Perhaps I should add that with wool we include all other 
fibers. Pao not believe that it will be necessary for me to tuxe 
up these articles, one by one, and discuss them at length beiore 
the committee. 

FREE WOOL. 

Twice in recent Congresses the battle for free wool has been 
fought, and twiee it has been gained in this House. A!! the 
reasons for it and all the reasons against it have been presented 
to the American people. Free wool has become an acknowl- 
edged and well understood part of the Democratic scheme of 
tariff reform. I myself believe that if every other item in this 
bill were stricken out, if in the wisdom of this committee every 
other proposed change were abandoned, yet if we could carry 
through a bill putting wool on the free list, and reducing '° 
duties on en goods, we should make a great, beneficen’, 
revolutionary step in the work of tariff reform that wou! 
justify all the efforts we have put forth. [Appliause on the me 
cratic side, and slight manifestations of derision on the Repu 
lican side. | 








upon the other side seem to think the word ‘‘ rev- 
oe teong one. However conservatively we may now 
move in reversing your legislation, I for one say a een ae 
live to see the day when no taxpayer in this a intebed 
single dollar that will not go straight, untolled, uncimin © ts 
into the taxpayer’s Treasury. [Applause on t 7 eecacd 
side.] If that be revolutionary, make the mostof it. [ 
applause. | : : to dis- 
‘ if ever a protective tariff had full scope to 
Ps pete nen ab ns if it had any, this tariff on wool — 
woolen goods bus had that scope. From 1867 down ne ae es 
day the woolgrower on the one hand and the woolen el oo 
turer on the other have, in union and in accord, made ~ eae ae 
tariff, regardless of the interests of all the other people of the 
country, and yet, sir, he would be a bold man who would rise in 
this House and say that the woolgrower has prospered under - 
the favoritism of the tariff. He would be a bold man who would 
rise and assert that the McKinley bill, with its increase of taxes 
on wool and woolens and its eee taxes on every imagin- 
able substitute for wooi, has nof any benefit to the American 
woolgrower. I do not believe that the duty on wool has in any 
ar been of substantial advantage to the American woolgrower; 
ut I hesitate not to say that even if by protecting wool we could 
raise its price, we have no right to raise it at the expense of the 
70,000,000 of ae et goods in thiscountry. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

In 1857 the duty was altogether removed from cheaper wool 
and greatly reduced on higher grades, producing almost imme- 
diately such a revival and prosperity in manufacturing that the 
price of domestic wool went up higher than it had been for 

ears. I have no doubt that my colleague from Michigan | Mr. 

RROWS], with his usual eloquence of lamentation, will tell us 
to-morrow all about the destruction that is to fall on the farmer 
if we put wool on the free list. Mr. Chairman, any one who 
follows the history of woolgrowing in this country will find 
that, like the star of empire, it has steadily moved westward. 
There are not one half as many sheep east of the Mississippi 
River as there were ago. Very few men indeed on the 
tillable, inhabited lands east of that river now raise sheep for 
the wool. Sheep are raised for the mutton, for the carcass, and 
not for the wool, in all of the country to-day where agri- 
culture has become profitable and where population has become 
fixed. 

The raising of great flocks for the wool they produce has 
steadily gone westward. It has been a pioneer industry, and as 

pulation and agriculture have caught up with it it has moved 

urther westward, and woolgrowing on a large scale will event- 
ually find its home on those great, rainless ranches and ranges 
of the West, which can not be brought under profitable tillage; 
and there is no country in the world likely to send a pound of 
wool to the United States that can produce it more cheaply than 
the peopis who have their flocks upon those ranches and ranges. 

My friend from Texas |Mr. GRESHAM} is one of the largest 
sheep-owners in this country. He tells me that he leases from 
the State of Texas from 20,000 to 25,000 acres of her university 
lands at 3 cents an acre per annum; that he pays his over- 
looker $25a month and rations; that he pays his ordinary herder 
$15 a month and rations, which in the latter case cost: him from 
five to six dollars a month; and that very herder takes care of 
from 1,800 to 2,000 sheep. He gathers from these sheep, by two 
shearings a year, a = of 8 pounds to the sheep, and he sells 
his mutton on his ranch at $2.50 a head to purchasers from Chi- 
cago and other cities. 

Nowhere in the world can wool-raising be carried on more 
cheaply or under more favorable circumstances than it is car- 
ried on by the gentleman from Texas. If you will turn to the 
volumes published a few years ago by the State Department 
on labor in Europe and labor in Australia, vou will find that 
in New Zealand the wages of a herder are $4.90 a week and 
rations; higher wages than are paid to the herder in Texas by 
100 per cont—higher than to the overlooker in Texas by eight 
or nine dollars a month. 

Mr. Chairman, | have spoken strongly on this woolen tariff. 
I think I ought toadd that the manufacturer is not altogether 
to blame for his inability to produce the goods consumed by our 
= le at anything near the rates at which like goodscan be had 
py e people of England and other countries, except as he has 

msel{ contributed to thatinability by combining with those who 
demanded these duties‘on wool. He has been excluded by our 
tariff from two-thirds of the woels of the world, and while every 
other branch of American industry has:advanced with resistless 
step, the woolen industry, coddled and protected and made the 
pet of tariff legislation, lagged in the rear. 

The impe march of invention, which has carried almost 
every other American industry beyond the reach of hurtful com- 
petition, has failed with this. ‘Sir, I have no doubt, speaking in 
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the light of experience, that with wool on the free list and mod- 
erate duties on finished products, we shall have such a growth 


t I hope to | of manufacturing in this country as will steady and improve the 


market for American wool, and greatly cheapen the cost of 
woolen goods to the American people. 
IRON ORE. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is any one great industry as to which 
we could throw down to-day our tariff walls and defy the world’s 


competition, it isthe great iron and steel industry of this coun- 
try. The consumption of iron and steel is a test of civilization. 
The consumption of iron and steel is a test of the material prog- 


ress of any country. All the ether countries of the world put 
together have not kept up with the progress o/ the United Stat 
in the last few years, in the production of iron and steel. The 
world’s product of pig iron in 1878 was but little more than four- 
teen million tons. The United States alone produced, in 1392, 
over nine million tons. 


S 


In 1878 our product was but little more than 2,009,000 tons. 
That has been due, sir, to the fact that in this great undeveloped 
country of ours, where we are as yet but running to and fro to 
find out its resources, we have found along the Appalachian 


Ranges of the South, around the Great Lakes of the North, de- 
posits of iron ore, so rich. so easily worked, soacce-sible to other 
materials, and so convenient to our cheapest systems of trans- 
——, that we can now mine the ore and make the pig at 
ess cost than anywhere else in the world. With the rich 
deposits upon the surface, with the improved methods of min- 
ing, with the aid of electricity and the steam shovel, with all 
the inventions and improvements that accompany the march of 
a great developing American industry, we can load iron ore 
upon the boats on the lakes, or upon the cars in Alabama and 
elsewhere, at less than the cost of getting it to the pit’s mouth, 
in the countries from which we have been fearing competition. 

So true is it, then, that the tax oniron ore is nolonger needed 
to protect us who have the largest product of all the world; so 
true is it that any little stream of foreign ore that might come 
from Cuba or elsewhere would only increase the use of domestic 
ore by combination with it; so true is all this, that but for the 
timidity and selfishness that come from thirty years levning on 
the tariff, the iron masters of this country might to-day boldly 
say, ‘ Throw down the barriers; we will not only supply our own 
country, but we will go out and build up other great countries 
with our products.” 

‘To-day two hundred millions of people use nearly all the iron 

oduced in the world: the people of the United States, France, 

lgium, Germany, and Great Britain consume near four-fifths 
of all the iron and steel produced, and the other twelve hundred 
millions of people use only the remaining lifth. Wehave reached 
what has been strikingly called the steel age. We use stee! as 
well as iron, notonly in building our great railway systems, not 
only in building our great ships for transportation onthe Lakes 
and on the sea, but as the common structural material of both 
public and private buildings, as the bridge material of our coun- 
try roads, and every American villoge of a few thousind inhab- 
itants has its street railway and is a large consumer of iron and 
steel. 

In South America, in Asia, in Africa, as in Russia and other 
parts of Europe, among all the other twelve hundred millions 
of the world, the coming of the iron age is at hand. Out of our 
boundless supply, out of the Mesabi and other ranges in the 
Lake region, out of the rich stores of the Appul:chian Moun- 
tains from Alabama northward, we can get the m»teri! with 
which to go forth into all these countries and build their rail- 
rovds, build their cities, build their ships, contribute to their 
growth and prosperity, and call forth their power to consume 
not only the fabrics of iron and steel but the other unlimited 
products of American industry. [Applause.] 

Five oad ago a greatiron producer, perhaps the best known, 
certain a most widely published iron producer in the United 
States, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, used this language in speaking of 
@ trip through California: 

With such grapes and climate it must surely be a question of only a few 
years before the true American wine makes its appearance. and then what 
Shall we have to import? Silks and limen are going, watches and jewelry 


have already gone, and in this connection I think I may venture to say good 
bye to foreign iron and steel. 


Sir, there has been no more oppressive monopoly in thiscountry 
than that of the makersof steel rails. {Applause.} Undera tariif 
which gave them first $28, then $17,and now $13.44 a ton protec- 
tion, the rolling mills have combined to keep up prices to the 
people of thiscountry far beyond the cost of production, and now, 
when we have reached a point where we shall scon be able to 
make steel raila.as cheaply as they can be made in any country, 
they are raising ee nS againsta bill carrying a duty 
of 25 per cent on steel s. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will you tell us why you still give 
them 25 per cent protection? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. A maker of steel rails asks 
me why we leave this duty at 25 percent. I ee the best 
answer I could give is that we could not well make it less accord- 
ing to the general scale of duties in the iron and steel schedule. 

A MEMBER. Besides, we want the revenue. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I am not sure there will be 
much revenue. 

FREE COAL. 

So as to coal. There is now a duty of 75 cepts a ton on bitumi- 
nous coal, The Republican platform of 1892 called for duties on 
foreign imports to compensate for the wages paid in their pro- 
duction in this ore as compared with the countries from 
which they come. If I do not state the platform correctly, for 
I spexk from memory, I hope some gentleman on the other side 
will correct me. 

Mr. REED. We on this side are more familiar with the Re- 
publican platform than your side seems to be with the Demo- 
cratic. vw aughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
the Republican platform of 1892 is only a disagreeable reminis- 
cense to the gentleman from Maine. Ours, we trust, is still a 
potent, living energy, to be illustrated in the bill this House will 

s in obedience to the will of American people. fag Tee on 
he Democratic side.] The majority report on the McKinley 
bill said: 

We have recommended no duty above the 
normal cost of production here, including la 
in the countries which seek our markets. 

Yet, here is a duty of 75 cents per ton, which is in excess of 
the entire cost of production, either in the United States or 
elsewhere. 

In the testimony before the Committee on Ways and Means it 
was proved that in my own district the cost of mining was from 
40 to 60 cents a ton; that in the district of my colleague [Mr. 
ere yet in what is known as the Pocahontas region, the 
cost ofomining is from 25 to 30cents aton. That is what is paid 
to the miner. Weare notonly the great ee country, 
we are the great coal-producing country of the world. If the 
regular book of the coal trade—Saward’s Coal Trade, [893—is 
reliable, and I suppose it is, we have 192,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory underlaid with coal, of which 120,000 square miles can to- 
day be profitably worked. Three times—more than three times— 
greater than the coal area of all the rest of the world. With 
such exhaustless supplies, soclose to the surface that the cost of 
mining has been reduced to a minimum, to less than is possible 
in Nova Scotia, to less than is actually paid in England, the ques- 
tion of a tariff on coal is neither a question of protection nor a 
question of revenue, but simply a question of subsidy to the 
— railroad corporations of the country. [Applause on the 

mocratic side.] 

Upon neither Democratic ground nor Republican ground can 
you justify a tariff on coal unless you believe that the ee of 
the United States should be taxed to pay subsidies to the great 
railway carriers of the country. 

Sir, we have reached such extreme ideas of protection in this 
country that a producer anywhere in the United States nolonger 
believes the tariff protective unless it gives him all the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific for his market, free from foreign 
competition, and is put high enough to pay the cost of trans- 
portation to the remotest parts of the Union. [Applause.] 

We are exporters of coal for sale in neutral markets. We 
have a 8 ae of late years a rapidly growing export 
trade, and re this duty only to hold on to markets so remote 
from the coal mines that railroad transportation is their chief 
item in the cost of fuel. 

FREE LUMBER. 

As to lumber, another article put on the free list, I need say 
but a few words. Logs, as everyone knows, have been free for 
years. Under the existing tariff we are denuding our forests and 
ret destroying the most valuable partof our timber. It is 
not contended that the costof lumbering in this country is ma- 

higher than in the countries from which we might im- 
pert such products. Along the Canadian border the work is 

rgely done by the same labor on both sides of the line and I 

in, we are a 
ed lumber is 


int of difference between the 
r, and the cost of production 


ume at practically the same rates. Here, 


ge exporter. Our export of dressed and finis 
one of the growing as it is to-day one of the largest, items in 
our export trade. if we can send our lumber to urope, to the 


West Indies, to South America, we can certainly compote, we 
ean certainly hold our home market without the aid of a tariff. 
FREE MATERIAL FOR THE LABORER. 

I have already said, Mr. Chairman, that I believe no tariff bill 
could carry any benefit to the American people comparable to 


the proposed release from taxation of the materi i , 
Better give a workingman untaxed materials a meets 
than give him untaxed clothing to wear. Better give him un- 
taxed materials on which to exercise his industry than untax d 

and cheapened necessaries of life. His wages depend on th 
: 1s 

ae of his labor. Whatever goes as a tax into the materia! 
e uses is a diminution of the wages of the laboring man. As 
you cheapen his materials you widen the market for his prod- 
ucts. With untaxed iron and steel in its cruder forms, or even 
in the humbler beginning of the ore, with untaxed wool and 
coal and lumber, you enable him to put his finished products on 
the market at en that will rapidly and indefinitely increase 
the number of his consumers, sad in this way vou secure to him 
steady employment, increasing wages, and that personal inde- 
ndence he can never enjoy in a closed, high-tariff market 
Applause onthe Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, [well remember in the first months of my serv- 
ice in this House, during the debate on the first Morrison bill 
listening to a speech of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, himself a creat 
miner of iron and coal, a great manufacturer and employer of 
labor, in which he proved by masterly reasoning and array of 
facts, that in the organization of modern industry the only pro- 
tection of labor against corporate and other capital was ‘in its 
own organizations and its own trade unions; and that the on] y 
field in which labor organizations can flourish, the only arena 
on which trade unions can manifest their power to protect the 
manhood of their members and the wages of their labor, is a 
country which throws down the bars and gives the workingman 
untaxed raw material to work with. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. } 

Trusts and other combinations of capital may thrive in a close 
market, because they can control their output and regulate the 
price of their products. But labor is dependent upon the de- 
mand for its product, and the larger the market for this prod- 
uct the more certain is it to command regular employment and 
increasing wages. Years ago, in an inquiry conducted by the 
distinguished ex-Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Buair}, 
into the relations between labor and capital, the president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers testified 
that it was not the tariff, but their own organization,their power 
to treat on equal terms with their employers, that gave them 
the lever by which they could secure for themselves profitable 
and paying wages. 

What ho there, Mr. Chairman, for a labor strike when 
production has outrun the demands of the home market? When 
the manufacturer already has more than he can sell for months 
to come in that market? Do we not know that when supply has 
outrun remunerative demand, the employer welcomes a strike 
or makes an excuse fora lockout, for the very purpose of dis- 
charging his laborers for a season? But with the world fora 
market, with hundreds of millions of consumers for our iron and 
steel and other products, with all our mills running and orders 
ahead, labor can achieve itsown emancipation and treat on equal 
terms for its own wages. 


’ 


WAGES THE VITAL QUESTION, 


Mr. Chairman, the question of wages is, in my judgment, the 
vital question of tariff reform. If gentlemen on the other side 
can prove to the — of this country, can prove to the intelli: 
gent American workingman that his wages are either main- 
tained or increased by the operation of a tariff, then I say that 
the laboring man and the whole country with him ought to up- 
hold protection. 

I am willing to rest this whole controversy on the question of 
wages. If protection makes or increases wages, if it improves 
the well-being of the American worker, I am a protectionist 
from this time forward. But, sir, neither reason nor experience 
gives countenance to any such idea. The wages of labor are 
paid from the products of labor. The general productivenessof 
every country determines the wages of the laboring people of 
that country. The skill and intelligence of its labor, the char- 
acter of its institutions, andthe abundance of its resources deter- 
mine that general productiveness. We have higher wages in 
the United States than are attainable elsewhere, first, because 
we are & great, new country with all the elements of prod uetion 
and of industrial supremacy in unsurpassed abundance, for whose 
development we command all the resources of art and skill, of 
science and invention; and secondly, because we have the most 
intelligent and the freest laboring men in all the world. r 

In such a country any industry that can not maintun lise 
except by taxes im on the people, instead of increasing, 
diminishes productiveness; instead of raising, diminishes ; 
the extent of that taxation the wage return of all the laboring 

ople of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] Ev ay 

ndustry that leans on taxation for support, that calls upom 
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ld 
make the consumer of its products pay more than he wou 
ae be obliged to pay for pene i by what name > may 
isa pauper industry, supported by the self-supporting indus — 
of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But, sir, 
even if it were true that the duties levied upon products = 
foreign labor insured certain and good wages to those w if 
produce like productsat home, I ask how is it possible fora oi 
which, under any careful and accurate analysis, “ protects a 
wages of only 5 Lae _ of = iebering poor’ to increase the 
the other r cent. PP . 
be ae far from maintaining, the effect “ the protective sys- 
tem, as I have already shown, is to lower real wages in all the 
industries of the country. Gentlemen are so fond of aoe 
Hamilton in these discussions, that I am tempted to call their 
attention to a forgotten opinion of that great statesman. Ham- 
ilton saw the obstacle which the dearness of labor put in the way 
of some manufactures, and in No. 6 of the Continéntalist he 
frankly admitted that it ought to be a capital object of their 
olicy to reduce the priceoflabor. He understood the real work- 
ng of the protective system, although he was too good a politi- 
cian to dwell upon this phase of its operation, and it is a fact to- 
day, Mr. Chairman, that in the so-called protected industries of 
this country, where it is not machinery that is used, it is, in 
quite a large measure, imported non-American labor. Any one 
who will read the successive reports of Col. Carroll Wright, when 
he was the labor commissioner of Massachusetts, will learn how 
the textile mills of New England were gradually inundated by 
those who were then called the Chinese of the East, the French 
Canadians. x 

Anyone who will read the volumes of testimony taken by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire when he was conducting his 
Senate investigation will learn from the mouths of many wit- 
nesses how, in the great iron and steel mills of Pennsylvania, 
machinery has steadily displaced skilled American labor and 
cheap imported foreign labor has steadily displaced unskilled 
American labor. Inthis connection, sir, there is a very pregnant 
fact which seems to have escaped observation hitherto. In the 
annual reports of the American Iron and Steel Association, made 
by its zealous secretary, Mr. Swank, along with the annual rec- 
ord of the growth of the iron and steel industry, along with 
the statistics of the production and trade in iron and steel and 
coal, there are also carefully prepared statistics of foreign im- 
migration. Why is it that he always takes pains to collate the 
numbers of immigrants who have come each year from Hungary 
and Poland and Italy, countries that are furnishing the cheap 
workers to the mines and the rolling mills of Pennsylvania, un- 
less it be to keep his employers, the — iron masters, well in- 
formed as to the increase in the supply of their labor. 

I have already argued that the protective system wars against 
both the real manhood and the real wages of the American la- 
borer. While quoting Mr.Swank I shall also make him a wit- 
ness to thisfact. Itwas asserted in the volumes of testimony on 
labor and capital which I have already cited, by representatives 
of the labor organizations and by others, that the employer and 
laborer were drifting further apart, and that there were no 
longer the close and cordial relations between them which ex- 
isted in the past. It wasstated that when the laborer asked for 
an increase of wages, no matter in what luxury or wealth or 
splendor or extravagance his employer might be living, the in- 
variable answer was that there was no money in the business, 
out of which wagescould be increased, and so entirely perverted 
have become the relations between capital and labor that those 
who represent and speak the language of the great employers of 
the country already begin to use the terms which Sore use 
about their subjects or masters about their dependents. 

In his annual report for the year 1893 to the American Iron 
and Steel Association Mr. Swank says to the great iron masters 
of the country, ‘‘ During 1892 there occurred the most serious” — 
what do you suppose, Mr. Chairman—‘‘the most serious rebellion 
against employers of organized labor in the iron trade that has 
ever taken place in this country.” 

Language drawn from the fealty of a subject to his king or a 
citizen to his governmentand unconsciously applied to a contro- 
versy between American workingmen and their employers. 

A rebellion of organized labor against their employers, a breach 
of allegiance by a citizen to his government, of the feudatory to 
the ford of the manor, or of the retainer to the baron of ‘the 
castle! He goes on to say that the result was, as, indeed, Mr, 
So emp ag must always be in a closed market, that ‘‘ the Car- 
negie works broke up the organization and started and are run- 

g to-day, as other works in that section of Pennsylvania are 

; ON nonunion labor.” They put down the rebellion, 

Ses pardons perhaps to a few of the rebels, and took them 

kk as individuals but not as members of their labor organiza- 
tion. [Loud applause on Democratic side. ] 


Tuesday, Janwary 9, 1894.. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I 
owe an apology to the committee for consuming so much time in 
opening this discussion. My only excuse is the unselfish re- 
quest of my colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means 
that I should speak at length, and the fact that the exhaustive 
labor of the past few months has so reduced my working capacity 
a Iam not able to condense as I should otherwise be able 
‘0 do. 

I was saying when the committee rose last evening that I was 
perfectly willing to pitch this entire fight upon the question of 
wages. If either reason or experience can demonstrate that a 
protective tariff raises and maintains the general standard of 
wages in this country we agree that the friends of a protective 
tariff ought to prevail. If,on the other hand, reasonand experi- 
ence demonstrate that a protective system lowers the general rate 
of wages in the country and fails tomaintain the standard which 
the productiveness of our country and the general intelligence 
and skill of our laboring people would otherwise reach, the argu- 
—_ is with us and our system of tariff taxation ought to pre- 
vail. 

Now, sir, I have already said that industries which require 
taxation upon the people for their support operate a general re- 
duction of wages, if not in name, at least in the purchasing power 
of those wages. For every laboring man wages are but a mid- 
dle term to be translated into the necessaries and the comforts 
of life. It is a matter tohim of little moment whether his wages 
go by one denomination of money or by another; but it is a mat- 
ter of the greatest possible moment to him that those wages shall 
have the largest purchasing power when he uses them to pro- 
vide himself with a home and his family with comforts and nec- 
essaries and luxuries. A man may receive large nominal wages 
and be compelled to expend those wages in a‘‘ pluck-me”’ store, 
so that his real earnings are meager and beggarly, and even if 
protection were able to make higher nominal wages for « part 
of the people it robs them of all resulting benefit by compelling 
them to buy in a protected home market where prices are in- 
creased by the operation of the tariff. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there be one fact demonstrated by the 
experience of our own country, itis this: that that labor which 
is the most intelligent and has the highest productive capacity, 
and which consequently receives and ought to receive the high- 
est wages, isin every way able to overcome the labor that is 
weak and ignorant and has a low productive capacity. So true 
is this, that it has become a canon of political economy that 
high wages mean low cost of production, and low wages mean 
high cost of production. [Applause.| Or, as Gen. Francis A. 
Walker expresses the rule, ‘‘the highest paid labor is that 
which costs the employer the least.” The cotton spinner in In- 
dia, he telis us, gets 20 pence a week. The cotton spinner in 
England gets 20 shillings a week, but the highly paid cotton 
spinner of Engiand floods the markets of India with his cottons 
in spite of the cheaper labor of India. 

The worker in the iron works of Russia geta 3 roubles a week; 
the worker in the iron works of England gets four or five times 
as much, and holds the markets of Kurope against the cheaper 
labor of Russia. [Renewed applause.] Wages are 84 per cent 
higher in England than the average for the whole continent, but 
the general cost of production is 30 per cent less in that country. 

And so the industries of thiscountry, where the highest wages 
are paid, are the very industries in which we are able to compete 
in the neutral markets of the world. Why, sir, turn to the 
tables of our exports—turn to the exports of 1892; outof a cotton 
crop of nearly 9,000,000 bales we sent out from this country 6,000,- 
000 bales to be sold in foreign markets. This cotton was sold in 
competition with the cotton of Egyptand of India, and I venture 
to affirm that the wages paid to the laborers on the plantations 
of the South are from five to ten times the wages paid to like 
labor in Egypt and in India. [Applause.] 

We sent out of this country 2 bushels out of every 5 of the 
wheat raised in the Middle and Western States to compete on 
the European exchanges with the wheat of Egypt and Indiaand 
of other countries, and I venture to affirm that the wages paid 
to the farm hands in the Middle and Western States were from 
five to twenty times as great as the wages paid to the laborers 
that produced much of the wheat competing with our product 
upon those exchanges. It is in the very products where we pay 
the highest wages that we are to-day exporters and are able to 
hold our own against the producers in other parts of the world. 
Not only is this true of our great farm products, our breadstuffs, 

rovisions, and meat products of all kinds, but the edge of Amer- 

can manufactures is penetrating foreign markets and needs but 
some lightening of the taxeson raw materials to make great head- 
way in those ever-growing markets. [Applause. | 
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Turning to the exports of 1893, I find that we sent out more 
than $30,000,000 worth of manufactures of iron and steel—not 
those produced by our cheapestlabor, but the very highest grade 
of manufactures in which.the highest wages in this country are 
paid. We sent out $723,000 worth of firearms. We sent out 
more than $2,500,000 worth of locks, hinges, and other builders’ 
hardware. We sent out $10,500,000 worth of iron and steel ma- 
chinery. We sent out nearly $2,000,000 worth of sawsand tools. 
We sent out $2,500,000 worth of sewing machines. We sent out 
more than $2,000,000 worth of engines, locomotive and station- 
ary, and we sent. out nearly 95,000,000 worth of miscellaneous 
manufactures of iron and steel. 

Take these manufactures.and you will find that the wages paid 
were far in excess, in many cases from 50 to 100 per cent in ex- 
cess, of the wages: paid in the highly proteeted woolen and cot- 
ton industries. We exported: noni $5,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements, where the annual wage of the workman is $500. 
wyear. We exported more than half a miiliom dollars’ worth of 
brass and manufactures of brass; a million dollazs’ worth of car- 
riages and horse cars, where wages average $600 a year; nearly 
a milliom and a, r dollars’ worth of cloeks and watches, 
where wages are $656 a year; over $9,000,000 worth of copper amd 
manufacturesof copper, and nearly $12,000,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman — a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Has notail this oecurred under the high- 
est wages that have ever been paid to labor, and under the pro- 

apenas ine ion Setbest — 


“a ILSON of W Mme ea Weil, if tlem 

. est V | the gen an can 
explain to me how, weighted down with taxes upon raw mater- 
rinis, taxed: at: every step in the process of production, we can 
still produce cheaply enough te enter into foreign markets, then 
he can show me: how protection has brought these things about. 
L lause on the Democratic side. |: 

. DOOLITTLE.. Mr. Chairman-—— 

Mr: WILSON of West Virginia. I can not yield further, Mr. 
Chairman. Of manufacturesof flax, jute, and rted 
nearly $2,000,000 worth. Of scientific instruments-and apparatus 
we 5900 worth; of je and. manufacturesof gold 
and silver, nearly $1,000,000 worth; of leather, over $10,000,000 
worth; of boots and s , harness and. and other manu- 
factures of leather, we were able to sell in foreign markets.over 
$1,000,000. worth. We exported $2,000,000 ‘of nmusical in- 
struments, an industry in which the wages are $648 a year, more 
tlian twice as much as the wages paid in the highly-protected 
woolen industries. We exported: nearly $27,. 000, worth of 
lumber and. timber im various stages:of manufacture, more than 
$8,000,000 of which was in furniture alone. 

But, Mr: Chairman,.this isnot all. In the exports of 1893 I 
find that: the Treasury Department, under the head of ‘‘ Bread- 
stuffs and Farm. Products,” includes a very large export of arti- 
cles which the census returns as ‘‘ Manufactures.” Ouwr entire 

in: 1898 of merchandise was $831,000,000, every 

*s worth: of it produced: by labor which is paid much larger 

daily wages in proportion to the competing labor in other coun- 

tries than labor in the protected. ind is . Of that 

export the Bureau of Statistics classes: $615,000, ag agricul- 

tural products and $158;000,000 as manufactures.. But, classified 

pees to our census returns, $400,000,000 in value were prod- 
uets of agriculture and $283,000,000 were manufactures, 

The point of which is that we are able not only to produce 
wheat, but that we are able to grind it into flour more cheaply 
than England and the European countries that compete with us, 
and that. we are taking one after another of these products: of 
agriculture and advancing it by one stage of manufacture,.so as, 
still further, in the: race of ition, despite our high wages, 
to: compete with the people: of other lands. 

Some gentleman on the other side of the House—I did not 
catch his name—presented some protestsof workingmen—as he 


said, Republicans and Demoerits—against the of this 
bil. Mer. , there is nothing diiferent the methods 
of the industries from what they have always: been in 


proteeted 
the past, exeept that with greater power, with the command of 
ter wealth, and assisted by the commercial crisis and the 
times, they are exercising over their own employés a co- 
erecive power that fills the petition boxes: of this House with 
their petitions. [Applause.] 

1 have: received, as [ came to the House this morning, a. let- 
ter from a former constituent of mine, who teils me that: he has 
been discharged from the steel! works at Youngstown, Ohio, be- 
cause he refused to sign a petition against the passageof the tariff 
bill. on the ¢ side. | 
Mr. APSLEY and Mr. Hever of Pennsyivania.rose. 
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viel? CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will yiel 8 gentlem: 
from ne Husa} for a te the gentleman 

Mr. HEINERof Pennsylvania. The gentleman has remarked 
that petitions coming here from laboring men come b : aa 
through coercion. I wish to say that I have prese ae 
brought to the attention of this committee the petitions of ove 
8,000 workingmen. I have presented petitions from the ao 
a of the Amalgamated Association under seal, men wd 

ave been locked out, and are to-day locked out in my dist 
and certainly they are not. coerced in this matter. ‘ 

Mr. LANE. Thatis coercion itself. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If locking out is not coor 
cion in the estimation of the gentleman, I would like to know 
what does constitute it? -{Laughter and applause on the Den 
eratic side. ] cee 

Mr. DENSON. That is bulldozing refined. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. That is exactly what it is 
It is. a system of bulldozing that is resorted toon such occasions. 
The manufaeturers. lock out the employs; and they can afford 
to do. it, because they have accumulated a surplus that needs 
a market, and are falsely and brutally attempting to make men 
believe that it is done by reason of the pendency of a new tariff 
bill. eppiemes on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. NERof Peaonsylvania. I[ assert that the petitions | 
have presented come from men who are not in any sense of the 
word coerced. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will the gentleman allow a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would prefer not to sub- 
mit to interruptions of this character, but will yield to the gen- 
tleman for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Inasmuch as:only one person, so 
far as is known now, of the many persons who have protested 
against the passage of this: bill has asserted that he was dis- 
charged from emplo mt because he protested against signing 
a will net the gentleman kindly give the House the benelit of 

§ name? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Doyou want to inflict further 
punishment upen him? Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Yousay thatonly one person has 
signed this: communication; let us know who it is. 

. WILSON of West Virginia. I will trust the honor of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania with the name, or with anything 
else, and he cam come and read the letter if he desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. [I have some of that kind that ho 
can read, too, if he wants to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But, Mr. Chairman, my 
friend from Pennsylvania does not seem to have heard my state- 
ment. I stated that my mail is filled with private letters from 
workingmen in different parts of the country engaged in the 
protected industries telling me how they were drawn up like 
cattle and virtually forced to sign these protests, and begging 
me not to believe that they really signed the petitions in earnest. 

Mr.APSLEY. Mr.Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman has 
alluded to a petition I presented, I hope he will allow me a sug- 


gestion. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
ield? 

. Mr: WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr.APSLEY. Thegentlemam has referred toa petition | had 
the honor to present this morning, and I hope he will allow mo 
to make this statement: That petition was presented to this 
House by 4,039 workingmen of the city of Pitehburg in my State; 
that it was a spontaneous movement on the part of the working- 
men of that city, and that the manufacturers and overseers were 
not instrumental in securing its presentation to this House. | 
is @ petition circulated by the workingmen themse!'s. protest- 
ing in their own right against the passage of this }ill. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ido not know, of course, 
whether the gentleman is speaking from persona. knowledge or 
not; so I can not take issue with him on that question. ae 

But I will read to the House, as the question has been raises 
here, a letter received myself from the city of Lewiston, 
Me., I believe the home of my friend, Gov. DrvGLny, and wi! 
show him the name signed to the letter if he desires it; Dut» 
not give it to the House. It is as follows: 


A petition to Congress, praying that. the tariff may be let alone, 19 5°" 
presented to all of the operatives of all the mills in the city for their siz a 
tures: Such a petition is entitled to no consideration. The request (0 *ee 
it coming from the: overseer is equivalent to a command, and none ° tile 
employés dare refuse. The entire force is required to sign, even mi 
children, some hardly big enough to walk. I am requested to repol © 
above facts by some of the operatives whose names will appear in tie 

on. 


nted and 


who 


rict; 


is being 








nee 


Mr. MILLIKEN. But who signed that letter? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will show the letter to 
Gevernor DINGLEY if he desires to see it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from West Virginia has referred to me, I wish to say that I have 
no doubt he has received such a letter, and that it came in 
good faith from whosoever may have signed it, although I doubt 
the correctness of the writer’s statement. I do not care to know 
the name. Itis not material. I wish to say simply this, that | 
have received letters from workingmen in my own State, who 
have always voted the Democratic ticket and who had no inter- 
est at all and no inclination on political grounds to write to me, 
requesting me to do ail I could to prevent the success of this bill, 
pecause they see it would involvean inevitable reduction of their 


es. . . 
a MILLIKEN. I have received them also, if my friend 
from West Virginia. will allow me to say so. apes b 

Mr. BLAIR... Will the gentleman from West Virginia permit 
me to ask him a question? aie 

Mr, WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly I will yield to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. ‘ 

Mr. BLAIR. I will not say anything about petitions, although 
I have introduced seme of them myself; but I understand the 
burden of the argumentof the gentleman to be on this point, that 
this bill is favorable to the: American manufacturers, and if so | 
would like to asi why it is that a American manufacturers 
or operatives are protesting against its passage: ae 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The reason is that privilege 
never in the history of this world las seen further than the 
end of itsown nose. [Laughter and applause onthe Demoeratic 
side. 

al Mr. Chairman, L do not pretend to s 
pretended to say—that some Democratic work were not 
pro against this bill. There is not only coercion of 
the employer; and of the overseer, but there is that coercion 
which weaith has over poverty, which capital has:over labor, to 
frighten it\into acting nst ite#own interests under asincere 
and honest delusion. W. John Adams was presenting 
— here for the abolition of slavery there came up to this 

use a petition signed. by slaves of the South, g that 
slavery might be continued. [Laughter and on the 

Democratic side. | 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman: allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Sir, when starvation and 
calamity and lockouts are in the country, it is: net. surprising 
that the poor laboring man, who can not-wait for his break- 
fast—as was once said on this floor—while capital can wait for 
its interest, does some: things: blindly and unreasonably. The 
virtue of womanhood itself, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman allow meto interrupt 
him for a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Go on with the question. 

Mr. DOGLII'TLE. Do you desire tocom ‘the intelligence 
of the labor of this country with the intelligenee that animated 
the slave labor of the South prior to the war? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I think nobedy above the 
intelligence of a slave should ask such a question. [Prolonged 
applause and laughter on the Democratic side. } 

BY... DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 

me—— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will say to the gentleman, 
before he continues, that I believe I owe him an a  Ide- 
sire to be perfectly courteous to every member of the House, and 
Lwithdraw what [ said. 

Mr. REED. But you can not withdraw the Demoeratic ap- 
proval of it. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman. the virtue 
of womanhood itself has not always been able to resist the cry of 
hunger and of suffering in her own household. No more can we 
expect the virtue of honest American manhood in such a crisis 
as this to resist poverty and want at its own fireside. 

And now, Mr. C I wish to say to gentlemen who are 
eager all these disasters and all this destruction of Amer- 

industry asthe result of releasing the American people from 
some of the taxes they pay te their privileged tax-masters, that 
if they will go back to any debate in our own country or in Eng- 
land, when representativesof the people were trying to reduce 
such taxes they will be relieved of the trouble of working up 
their own gloomy prophecies; they will be relieved of the trouble 

of framing their own anathemas to hurl against this bill. I 

have quoted once before in this House the answer made by: an 

English minister to a deputation that waited, upon him in favor 

offree corn. Sir James.Graham said to them: 


If the corn law is great disasters will come upon the country. 
The land will go out of cultivation, and church and state could not be up- 


I havo: never 
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held. All interests would be reduced to their primitive elements, and the 
people we are exciting will pull down our houses above our heads. 

When the tariff of 1846 was before this House, prophecies as 
gloomy, as direful, as threatening as those of Sir James Graham 
were made upon this floor. Even Mr. Webster lost his poise 
and prophesied that it would bring ruin to some of the great in- 
dustries of the country. The Hon. George P. Marsh, of Ver- 
mont, one of the most distinguished men that State has ever 
contributed ‘to the literature and the public life of this country, 
a man whose mind was or ought tohave been broadened by great 
learning and liberalized by great knowledge, closed his speech 
against the Walker tariff of 1846 with these words: 

Government isto lay aside its character as a protecting i: 
while professing umbounded friendship for agriculture is to! 
those Occupations without which agriculture can not subsist 
of domestic exchange of products. so necessary for thecountries withont an 
adequate circulating medium, is to be cut up by the root, and the American 
farmer is to depend on foreign industry for every article of necessary use ex- 
cept such vegetable products as his own acres will yield and such rude im 
plements as his own hands cam fashion. 

This can only be effected by a shock which will disorganize your iustitu 
tions; and whenever your idie dream shail be realized, society will retro- 
grade toward barbarism, brute force will usurp the place of law, and the 
scepter will be wrested from your hands by some ambitious despot or for- 
eign invader. 

Alt that to follow from the tariff of 1846! 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman allow me toask him ona 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemanfrom West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr..WALKER.. It is very short. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask simply when this speéch will 
be published, for we want. to get it as soon as we can. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.], [ ask the gentleman when it will 
appear in the RECORD? 

Mr. WILSON of West. Virginia. Probably quite seon enough 
for the gentleman from Massachusetts... [Applause on the Dem- 
oeratic side. | 

Mr. WALKER. Lask the gentleman if he thinks that is an 
entirely fair answer to my question? 

Mr..WILSON of West Virginia. It will be published long 
before the gentleman isable toanswer itsfacts and arguments; 
but to give the gentleman an entirely courteous answer, which I 
always desire to doa—— 

Mr. WALKER. I think I am entitled to it. 

Mr. WLLSON of West Virginia. I will say certainly it will 
appear in. the RECORD just as soon as I have time and strength 
to revise the notes and put itin. 

Mr..WALKER.. [think we are entitled toitatonce. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. You will get it at the right 
time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the quotation from Mr. Marsh is but a 
sample of the prophecies: and perhaps the honest expectations 
of the protected. industries as to the effect of the tari! of 1816. 
They really believed that American manufactories were to be 
wiped out, and that we would produce only a few of the common 
agricultural staples: Sir, it did not take long to convert them 
from their error. The taritf of 1846 had been in existence but a 
few years when it brought general prosperity to the country, 
and such enlargementof the public revenues that an effort had 
to be made to lower the duties still further in order to keep too 
much money. from going into the Treasury. 

I have in my hand a. document of the first session of Thirty- 
third Congress, which contains a circular sent out by Mr. Guth- 
rie, the Secretary of the Treasury in 1853, asking advice how 
he might best get rid of the surplus revenue proluced by 
the tariff of 1846, and in all the answers to that circular I have 
found none that suggested areturn to the protective system and 
an increase of the tariff duties. I shall ask the Clerk to read, 
first, an extract from an editorial of the New York Herald; 
secondly, an extract from an editorial in the New York Courier 
and eee upon this Treasury circular. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{From the New York Heraid, September 26, 1853.] 

The tariff must be altered so as to relieve the people from onerous and un- 
necessary taxes and the Treasury from the fatal burden of an injurious 
surplus. On this point we believe that all parties are of one mind. The 
only point upop which diversity of opinion may be anticipated, and which 
now calls for the calm consideration of reflective and practical minds is, 
How are alterations to be effected? What dutiable articles are to be 
admitted.free? On what articles is the present customs tax to be dimin- 
ished or removed altogether? 

We shall not be running much risk of contradiction if we assert that as a 
jeneral rule Congress will undertake the solution of these problems on @ 
road free-trade basis, By the frank confession of the protectionists thein- 

selves protection has ceased to be a plank of any platform in this country. 
It is dead, buried, and forgotten. N y speaks or hears of it. The man- 
ufacturers themselves have ceased to groan on the subject, and though a 
special case be not. unfairly made out on behalf of the ironworkers, 
who, from ; deserve haps more consider’ tion than 





, tances, 
auy other class of manufacturers, we douhs Wheher any party pretending 
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to influence would, at this moment, oppose a fair reduction of the duties on | corporations of the country 
, 


foreign manufactures. 
[From the New York Courler and Inquirer. ] 

The revenue question in its present shape has legitimately nothing to do 
with the party politics of the ot Nobody now contends for either free 
trace and direct taxation or for a high protective tariff. We are among 
those who believe that the protective policy has in times past wrought great 
national benefits in facilitating and stimulating the establishment of manu- 
factures, but the vantage which it gave them at the outset over their for- 
eign rivals is no longer needed. With increased capital, more onlarged ex- 
perience, better directed skill, new and improved inventions, the augmented 
mb of production in England—almost every branch of our manufacturing 

ndustry is now able to sustain itself and thrive under a tariff for revenue 
a. No me payee party grudges it incidental protection, for that 
a certain extent is accorded by free-trade England to her manufacturers. 

The free-trade and the protective principles, then, being no — atissue— 
no political principle of any kind ing now involved—there is no reason 
why party influence should have the slightest port in settling the modifica- 
tions of the present system. It is all an affair of independent individual 
judgment, aiming, to use the fit words of Secretary Guthrie, “to afford pro- 
portional benefit and relief to every portion and interest of the country.” 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, these ex- 
tracts, one from a paper in favor of commercial freedom and 
the other from a oo which had fought long and earnestly 
for a protective tariff, show that in the six years of the operation 
of the tariff of 1846 the fears of the people had vanished, their 
eyes had been opened, and nobody asked for a restoration of the 
protective system. There was rather unanimous consent that 
any further changes in the tariff should be through the release 
of raw materials from taxes and further progress toward freedom 
of trade. Such, we have every reason to believe, judging from 
the history of the past, both in our own and in other countries, 
will be the experience of the United States if we adopt the pend- 


ing bill. 

And now, Mr.Chairman, I wish to call attention to the total 
reductions proposed by this bill. I[ have already said that in 
the interest of the consumer, and especially in the interest of 
labor, we place $50,000,000 worth of raw materials on the free 
list, releasing nearly $14,000,000 of taxes now paid on them. 
In addition, we have reduced taxes on finished products about 
$62,000,000; making the een lightening of the burdens of 
the consumer and of the laborer offered in this bill nearly $76,- 
000,000, reckoned on the importations of 1893; and that is only 
the share which the Government receives of these taxes. No 
man can tell how many times this sum must be multiplied to 
get at the full relief from taxes offered to the people in this 


Mr. Chairman, it is said, in substance, in the report of the mi- 
nority that it is the first duty of Government tu look after the 
producer. If they had defined the protective system according 
to their own method of applying it, they would have said that 
it is the duty of the Government to loan the power of taxation toa 
small part, and that the wealthiest and strongest part, of the 

roducers in this country. I take issue with both propositions. 
T wag it is the duty of the Government to treat all citizens, pro- 
ducers and consumers, alike, by equal laws and equal burdens. 
But if any set of men are to be protected it is the consumers. 

The producer is made for the consumer, not the consumer for 
the producer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The pro- 
tective system reverses that idea, It holds that 70,000,000 of 
consumers in this country are made to be taxed by a few hun- 
dred thousand producers. We give untaxed materials to the 
producer, not for his own sake, but for the sake of the consum- 
ers that are beyond him; and by remitting these $76,000,000 
which they paid last year as taxes and the three or four or five 
times seventy-six millions which they paid as passage money 
to get that amount into the Treasury we leave in the pockets of 
those who earn it this immense sum to expend for their own 
comfort, thereby necessarily giving a great impetus both to con- 
sumptionand to production in thiscountry. If the poor | 
girl who had to earn $3 to pay the taxes on $1 worth of cloak stu 
can have the $3 to spend for comfortable clothing, we see how 
much impetus would be given to the production of comfortable 
clothing in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, while this bill will, at first, effect some reduc- 
tion, some substantial reduction of revenue, the experience of 
the past justifies us in believing that this reduction will soon be 
ea by an increase of revenue under lower duties. 

en the Walker tariff was carried through Congress it was 
estimated that it would produce something over $20,000,000; but 
in six or seven years it produced $64,000,000, and that without 
crippling an industry, without taking labor from a single work- 
ingman, but on the contrary quickening and giving broader 
prosperity to the industries of the country and better wages and 
more comforts of life to the working people. Org rome on the 
Democratic side.] The Committee on Ways and Means expect 
to follow this bill with an internal-revenue bill that will provide 
for the temporary deficiency in the revenue, or with an amend- 
ment to the present bill making such provision. Their plan con- 
templates an income tax of 2 per cent on the net earnings of the 
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Pe hiierecletiteatintltaieaan 
a tax of ‘ce 7 a) i 
comes in excess of $4,000, an adaraendenas sa of 8 ey “a 
sand in place of the present tax of 50 cents on ci 50 @ thou- 
wae : garettes; and 
also an internal-revenue tax of 2 cents a pack on playi 
and an increase of 10 cents a gallon on whisky on 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in closing these remarks I want to s: 
that if the economic objections to protection are so great if it 
unbalances trade, if it causes fluctuations and gross inex ualiti 4g 
in the industries of the country, if it robs labor of emplo , i. 
if it lessens the wages of the toiler, if it throws crashing bur. 
dens upon the American farmer, if it makes the support of 
Government an onerous burden upon every manor woman wh 
works for a living, a still stronger condemnation of the protec: 
tive system is that its inevitable effect when persisted . is to 
undermine free institutions in this country and all just sense of 
— ee 

we had not been drunk for thirty year ion: if o1 
minds had not been biased and ear aed ty titer score’ on 
perience of the protective system, no man to-day would have 
the effrontery to come to Congress demanding 50, 60,70, or even 
80 per cent protection on the articles that he produces. It was 
said by Mr. MORRILLof Vermont, when he was defending one p if 
those insidious advances by which protection fastened jt. 
self on this country, that he hoped we would after a while cet 
back to the ideas of former times when a duty of even 5 percent 
was weighed as carefully as gold dustin the balance. Yet to- 
day men come to the Committee on Ways and Means boldly. de- 
fiantly, demanding that we should put 50 per cent, nay, even 
100 per centon imported articles competing with their products, 

hy, Mr. Chairman, a duty of 50 per cent means that a man 
must labor a day and a half for that which he can otherwise cot 
by one day’s labor. A duty of 100 per cent means that he must 
labor two days to get that which he could otherwise get by one 
day’s labor. Yet so extreme have grown the views of those who 
carry on the protected industries, so blinded are they by the 
concessions of the past thirty years, that they think itis nothing 
to ask us to make the laboring people of this country work every 
third day for them, instead of for theirown comfort and the sup- 
port of their own families. 

Sir, the system has made those protected industries part of 
our Government patronage. After every Republican victory 
since 1872, they have come here as other party workers, to re- 
— Th —— " the form of new taxes on the American 
people. pplause. 

The men who carried the banner of Mr. Harrison in 1888 as 
speakers upon the platform, as leaders in the States, were no 
more prompt to come here for the offices they had earned than 
were the protected industries of the country to come for the 
bounties they hadearned. [Applause.] And, whoever may have 
been disappointed in getting an office, there is no record that 
— eg industry failed to get its bounty. [Renewed ap- 

ause. 
, There is no hope for free government, there is no hope for pure 
government, as long as these powerful, wealthy interests are a 
part of our Government patronage, bribed by its largesses and 
overawing it by their clamors. It is their clamors to-day, their 
indignant, maddened, menacing clamors that are heard over this 
House, in their own factories, in their own mills, in their own 
mines, at the prospect that this patient victim, the American 

ople, is to be released from some of their exactions, even though 
ft be but a moderate part of them. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, apologizing to the committee for 
having spoken so long, I wish to say a few words to my fricuds 
on this side of the House. If I understand Democracy, if! un- 
derstand the meaning of the fact that the Democratic party has 
had a charmed life in all the history of this country, it is that 
with more or less courage it has always stood for equality of cit- 
izenship as against all claims of privilege. [Applause.} \\her- 
ever the party has borne that inspiring legend upon its banner 


and fought fearlessly and honestly for it, the American people 
have never failed to give it control of the Federal Government. 
ere) 
They have given us control of this Government to-day with 
their commission to make it a government of equal rights. They 
have put into our hands the power to strike down privileze and 
caste, that for so many years have controlled and batteneu upon 
the taxationof tae people. We may have our honest differences 
of opinion as to items of the bill proposed. I pacer no ms n's 
judgment on that; I question no man’s fealty to his party on ‘4 it. 
ut unless the Democratic party takes up this great ca\'sc o 


tariff reform, to win or lose with it, live or die for it, the Demo- 
cratic party ought to go out of power, as it will. [Applause °” 
the Democratic side. | aif 
Change the items of the bills if you choose; but let us not“! 
appoint the expectationsand the long deferred hope of the \ ct 


ean people, of the silent masses who do not vex us with their 











uteries, the farmers and laborers scattered, unable to 
oreasiaty who plod their weary way pressed by the burden of 
taxes. Even if they are voiceless, even if our halls and our — 
ridors are thronged with ee of the monopolists, an 
our petition boxes filled with protests of the trusts, let us be = 
to our faith and our pledges, let us ge forward until we _ e 
this a country in which every man shall see the gateway — 
portunity opening before him, in which the great avenues na “3 
dustry shall no longer be the private possession of the ee 
of the country, but every youth in its borders shall be inap oe 
to rise by his own merits and his own efforts—not born to la ; 
for others, not beaten back in contempt by those who speak 0 
him as rebel when he seeks his own rights. Let this be a coun- 
try free to all, equal for all, with the golden ladder of oppor- 
tunity planted in every cabin, inevery home, and at every hum- 
ble fireside in the land. {Long continued applause.] 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to alludeat this time briefly to a few 
points which I think pertinent to this discussion. I would ob- 
serve that there has never been a stronger, more determined 
and aggressive disposition manifested by oe organiza- 
tion to maintain a great political principle than that evinced by 
the battle which the Democratic party has fought out before the 
people upon the tariff question. That Let has at every oppor- 
tunity sought to redeem its pledges and place upon the statute 
books such laws as will answer the demands of the people of 
this country. In illustration of this I may be pardoned for call- 
ing attention to the history of legislation upon this question. 

The first Democratic Congress after the war was the Forty- 
fourth Congress, and in that Congress a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, which was defeated by a few Demo- 
cratic votes. Inthe Forty-fifth Congress, Hon, Fernando Wood, 
of New York, introduced a tariff bill, which met the same fate. 
The Forty-seventh Congress was Republican, and the Repub- 
licans, in response to the demand for the reduction of the tariff, 
passed a bill which, when put into practical effect, failed in its 
purpose, and it was found that the duties, generally speaking, 
were higher. In the Forty-eighth Congress Mr. Morrison, of 
Illinois, again introduced a bill for the reduction of the tariff. 
This measure was defeated by forty-five Democrats voting with 
the Republicans to strike out the enacting clause. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. Morrison again introduced a 
tariff bill which was also defeated, thirty-six Democrats voting 
against it. Of the forty-five Democrats who, less than ten years 

o, voted against a Democratic measure of this kind, but a sin- 
gle one remains a member of this House. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] Of the thirty-six Democrats who, in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, voted against a Democratic measure of this 
character, only one has been able to retain his seat upon this floor, 
the other thirty-five having been defeated and driven into other 
occupations. [Laughter.] 

The first successful effort made by the Democratic party to pass 
a tariff bill occurred in the Fiftieth Congress, when the Mills 
bill received the sanction of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt chagrined at some of the features 
of this discussion. We all know that a bill of this kind, to be 
acceptable to the majority, must contain concessions to many in- 
terests which it is very difficult to reconcile. We have here a 
Democratic House, organized as such. We have a Democratic 
Committee on Ways and Means, composed of men who have had 
long experience in Congress and who have given much attention 
to the details of the tariff question and Kove participated for 
years in tariff legislation, yet we see the members of this com- 
mittee begging a Democratic House to sustain its action. 

I for one believe in taking the judgment of this committee 


sane the opinion of gentlemen who have not served 
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There is not a single man of you now serving upon any com- 
mittee of this House but that if a question had been submitted 
to that committee and there considered, and the ;@mmittee ar- 
rived at a conclusion and reported that conclusion to the House, 
there is not a man of you, I say, who would not expect his col- 
leagues on this floor to accept his judgment as a member of that 
committee rather than the judgment of one who was not a mem- 
ber of it. 

If the gentlemen will look back to the Fifty-first Congress 
they will see an illustration of the methods by which our friends 
on the other side accomplished legislation. Coming into power 
at that time with only a slender majority, they were able to se- 
cure the support of every Republican, except possibly two. While 
we fear that with a majority of nearly one Lamtred on this side of 
the House we are to have this bill so amended, so changed, so 
mutilated, that when it reached the other end of this Capital its 
authors will not recognize it. 

I think that some of our friends are unduly and unnecessarily 
excited about some of the provisions of this measure. 

I desired yesterday, but was not permitted to do so, to say a 
few words upon the coal question. [wish to say now that I come 
from a coal-producing State, from a coal-producing district; 
every one of the counties in the district underlaid with coal, and 
I believe that the passage of this bill would be a boon to the coal 
producers of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. The fear is expressed 
that if the 75 cents per ton duty is removed that we will be 
flooded with Canadian coal. The fact is that Canadian coal is 
limited in quantity, quality, and locality, while our coal is un- 
limited in quantity, of unsurpassed quality, and is successfully 
mined in at least eicte-ene States of the Union. 

The Canadian coal is limited to her maritime provinces far to 
the eastward of Maine and to British Columbiaaway to the west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Thecoalof Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginias is in closer proximity to the 
richest and most densely populated part of the Dominion of 
Canada than that of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. It isin fact 
the natural market for those States, and were the tariff removed 
those States would supply the heart of Canada with all of its 
coal because the quality is better and the cost of transportation 
would be very much cheaper. And after all, the opposition to 
coal being put on the free listemanates from railroads who want 
to haul our coal and fear a loss should the duty be taken off. 

I believe that it can be asserted with confidence as a truthful 
prophecy that if this clause went into the bill we would send to 
Canada more than five tons of coal where we receive one. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman will permit me to say in 
this connection that the records show that in 1888 (I have not 
made an examination as to subsequent years) we act ually 
shipped to Canada three tons of bituminous coal, not taking into 
account our anthracite, where they shipped one to us. 

Mr. FORMAN. Ihave no doubt that the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

I know of one great transportation company which, notwith- 
standing the 60 cents a ton duty which is exacted by the Cana- 
dian government on American coal, has annually for years 
bought over 600,000 tons of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania coal, for which it has annually paid to the Dominion $350,- 
000 for the privilege of doing so, and [ am informed that but for 
this duty they would increase the purchase to more than double 
that quantity. Why isthis so? Because our coal is of better 

uality, and because of along and much more expensive haul 
from Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, which is Canada’s 
chief resource. This haul of 800to 1,200 miles to the place of its 
consumption so increases its cost that they can save money on 
the western part of their railroads by purchasing from the 
United States and paying the duties imposed by Canada. 

There has been for yearsa very strong sentiment in Canada 
favorable to the repeal of the present duty on coal whenever the 
United States would put their coal on the free list, and I am re- 
liably informed that the Canadian government intend to put 
coal upon the free list when the Wilson bill becomes a law. 
With this provision enacted into law it would be impossible for 
the Canadian coal to compete with usin that great, fertile, and 
beautiful province of Ontario. It is not too much to predict 
that the entire Dominion of Canada which is tributary to the 
Great Lakes would purchase its bituminous coal supply from us. 

If distinguished Republican authority on this proposition is of 
value, I beg torefer to the testimony of Hon. Galusha A. Grow 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Congress, 
when Mr. McKinley was forming the protection measure which 
subsequently wrecked his party. Mr. Grow was then a mem- 
ber of the organization representing the coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania, and he insisted that coal be put on the free list, because 
by so doing the Canadian market for coal adjacent to the Great 
Lakes would thus be turned-over to us. He thenexpressed itas 
his opinion that if the duty on coal between the two countries 
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were. taken off the United States would control ten miles. of 
their market where they controlled one mile of ours. 

Mr. Grow is now a Republican candidate at large for Congress 
from the State of Pennsylvania. a re 

It will be noticed in the diseussion of this: bill that of similar 
measures-in the past thirty years there isa marked difference 
between. the view taken by the early advocates of a. high: pro- 
tective system and that of its advocates of to-day. 

In the beginning the high protective tariff was only demanded 
asa temporary measure. Henry Clay in this Capitol sixty years 
ago said: 

The most that cam be objected to in this bill by those who have cobperated 
with mein the support of ‘the protective: system is that, in consideration 
of nine and w half years of certainty and stability, the manufacturers relin- 
quish some advantages which they now enjoy. What was the principle 
which has always been contended for’ in this and the other House? That 
after an accumulatiomof capital and skill the manufacturers: would stand 
alone, unaided by the Government, in competing. with.imported articies 
from any quarter. Now, give us time, cease all fluctuation and agitations 
for nine vearsand the manufacturers will in every: branch sustain’ them- 
selves against foreign conmmetition 


Sospokeoneof the pioneersof protection. [believe that these 
sentiments emanated.from a spirit of patriotism. Inthe begin- 
ning the high. protective battle was waged from principle, to en- 
able a young, and undeveloped:country to build up certain man- 
ufacturing establishments,.and designed. to.assist them in their 
infaney; but. this battle has now degenerated. into one of selfish- 
nessjone waged for private plunder and not for public good, and. 
now the protectionists come out in their true.light and pro 
to fasten.this system upon.us as. a.permanent policy of ‘our 
ernment. 

We have had notonlynine yearsof protection, but thirty years. 

Those industries since:then. have grown to:giants, having ac- 
cumulated wmillions:of dollarsof capital; our: mechanics. and 
eratives surpassing in skill those of any.other country. Our in- 
ventions: are:a.source: of surprise. to’ the.whole. world, and our 
manufacturers have long.since:passed that-period when they can: 
not only compete successfully with. the home market, but have 
invaded those of other-countries; yet we:find one of the great po- 
litienl parties.of this. country. proposing; to. fasten.upon our Gov- 
ernment up ee great.mass of the people are com- 

. torthe.exaction.of'a. few manufacturers. 
n.of this:question.[am utterly disgusted at the 
selfishness.that.is» manifested. Members who. happen to. repre- 
sent iron districts want.to reduce:the tariff'on every, other com- 
modity but iron:.so.with.coal, lumber, iron ore, collars.and cuffs, 
gla s,and hundredsof other Lmightmention: Ifamem- 
coming from one: of these.aife districts: happens-to be a 
Democrat, he frequently,sulks;.will not vote; refises.to assist‘in 
making aquoerum, and. i ee tries.to embarrass this bill; 
but if he be.a-Republican,, which is. usually the: case, le. rants 
around ‘this Chamber like amadman.. He predictspauper wages, 
hunger, and starvation among the laboring people, and predicts 

the: utter annihilation.of. oursentire industrial system. 

Most, if not all of these: claims: are. born of‘ selfishness, and 
have no weight or influence: with the. American people. 

This. bill-is not all. that:the friends of tariff’ reduction could de- 
sire. Human ingenuity has never. been able to.devise aameasure 
coming up to all the requirements of the people atlarge, or of even. 
the Democratic ty,.but L have. obtaified what] Lcan on 
this subject and.I am_of the firm belief that this-bill is the best 
under the circumstances:thatcan be presented and will bring to 
the country much relief. 

Some. of its: features. especially; commend: themselves.to me. 

One is-the change from specific.t.o ad valorem duties: A spe- 
cific duty.can be. so arranged .as to be.colleeted in such a manner 
that the person’paying.can not: arrive at. the rate-of: taxation. 
By. it the: people: may. be. robbed 200 or 300! per centiwithout 
the-fear of detectioa.. I make. the. assertion that. the rate of 
tariff taxation: may. ber just. as. easily arrived at as any other 
method of taxation, and. ought te beso. The mublisans say 
that by means.of undervaluation many frauds may becommitted. 
Frauds: are. daily committed. and.will continue: to. be. under. all 
forms of: taxation. 

On this point. I.desire 
and Cotten Reports,” by 
a very forcible. manner: 


But is it by amy means certain that a specific duty isinecapable of bvasion? 
If @custom-house examiner'can be-indueed to shut his eyes.to.therfact.as:to 
whether an. article cost 10\or 20 francs, can he not also be: induced to 
shut his eyesto the face-whether it weighs 10 or 20pounds? If'one were wait- 
—— merchandise to be examined and wanted nothing more-than'a. 
extra attention, whe would'he soonest venture. to. tip,.simply.a.cus- 
toms inspector or a member of the board of appraisers?” 
Im the listofsuccessfa evasions-of uty practiced’ by importers ‘of woolen) 
‘int no one can, think,deny that a reductiomof classification 
excessive weight.of packing materials, adultera- 
commissions, and the packing of various weights 


and’ costs of im one package to 
Siectodiaadeemens 


by 


oo from an article from the.‘*Wool 


. &..Page, which treats-this point in. 
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the. latter is too easily discovered. Dozens o . 

easily obtainable on any important kind os wenn of proper prices are 

check the truth or falsity:of any one that seems at vari erewith to 

mon practice. ance with the com. 
Morever, the gain of undervaluatio 

risk of detection. Let ursuppose eon a 
100; t utiles thereon at yer © 

Coatiinamen canta, per cent would be $40 anil the cost and duties 
And suppose undervaluation of 10 per cent wo av, 

ties at 40 per cent:would be #36, leaving the totah ocen On 

equaling $136, a. gain.of only $4, which is 29per cent. Is it conce! 

for again of less tham3 per cent a merchant will stake his rep anal abte tha 

on the danger of the penalties of double duties and confiscat (on of hi o P 

and put himself in peril of State's prison, in amatter so easily pri ~1... ee ey 

himias this? Lleave so preposterous a claim to the gentlemen oe vain 

that **under.an ad valorem: tariff ten-dollar clothes will be invoicai 

and nobody be the wiser, and challenge them to instance a since ,; 

extensivea fraud inthe valuation of any’class-of wool merchand 


ght to compensate for tl 
; Sz ) 18 
& certain amount of Gv04ds to cost abroad 


$90 while th 
00 and duties 


iced a 


ise, 


The:report of the committee quotes: Mr. Clay as follows: 


What are the other principles of the act? Wirst, there is the princip| 
a fixed ad valorem duty shall prevail and be in force at all times 
Iam willing toabide by that principle, There are certain vagyo ; 
afloat as to the utility and necessity of Specific duties and dice; 
which I am persuaded arise from-awant of aright understan 
ject. We have had the ad valorem neiplepractically enforce 
the compromise act was passed, and there has been no dimeulty 
tering the duties of the Treasury on that principle : 

I believe that experienee has proved the wisdom of ; 
words. Again, manufacturers all insist that what they wan; 
permanency, so that they will know what the basis wil] bo yyo 
which they are required to do business. The ad valorem rate of 
taxation is:always proportioned to-the value of the goods, but hy 
the specific system the valueof the goods: may be much increase] 
or diminished, but there will be no corresponding increase , 
decrease inthe rate: of taxation. 

One of the objections found by the majority report of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and’ Means, is‘that.the reduction of the rey: 
will. be. $74,000,000. below the. revenue of 1893, which was 
$2,000,000 above-ourexpenses: This is simply an opinion. 

Many of the gentlemen: who: have: given this question the 
closest investigation insist that there will be no reduction in 
revenues under this bill, but venture the assertion that o 
revenue will bo.largely increased rather than diminished. But 
the question. has. been.offemasked during this debate, how are 
we to.raise the-necessary, revenue should: there be a falling 
under tlie-operationof this bill? Tsay frankly that [ would in- 
crease.the. internal-revenue: tax upon-whisky. This article is 
one.on. which. neither producer: nor consumer would feel an in- 
creass of"tax to.any. ap iable. extent... I would further adopt 
an ineome tax both.as to.corporations and. individuals. 

Our Republican. friends. are: very much opposed to this; they 
are opposed.to any increase-of the internal-revenue tax, and in 
fact are disposed to-oppose.any species_of taxation except a hig! 
tariff. tax; which.can be:more easily made awailable in the b 
ing;upof private-fortunes: [t:issaid of the income hat it 
is inquisitorial; that it will be evaded. So are all 
taxation. inquisitorial,.so are all. taxes at times evaded e Fed 
eral.officers: who. have:charge-of the. collection of an income tax 
need’ be.no more: inguisitorial in their methods than our local 

assessor, who in. many. States visit. your homes or your offices 
and.requires:a full statement of all your property of every kind 
and deseription, and if he sees-fit, have your statement sw 
toy and upommaking false.statements you may be tried and \ 
victed.of perjury. 

The law in Illinois further. provides that in case the asses 
is.satisfied.that afalse statement.has been.made, notwilh 
ing it.may. have been-sworn.to, the assessment can be increase’. 
Ihave never heard this: objection urged. as to the collection o 
the State and-locail taxes.. You say,it will be unpopular. Taxes 
are always unpopular with those wlio pay them. You say 1b was 
one.of the-first of the war taxes to be abolished. | am notsur 
prised,.as it-fell_ more heavily upon capital, and cipital 
ally takes: care of itself,and secures the repeal of such hws: 
are obnoxious to it. : 

It is but equity and fairness that those persons who have larg 
incomes.and large property interests to protect should pay mo 
taxes: for the: support of the General Government than 
people, for it is supposed that taxes are paid for the pu : 
procuring that governmental protection to person ana prope 
to which.every individual is entitled. ; ’ 

A.man. of large income is usually a man of large property, ¢m 
should. pay more than he who has only a person and no proper) 
to protect. - 

Again, it isthe fairest tax. A man may have alarge pro} e"'y 
butit. may be. unproductive, and he be unable to pay the tax : “« 
proportion.to his property; but if he pay only on bis income ® 
can well afford it. You say that it-will be difficult to collec. 

| I contend.that itis not more difficult. to collect than an) 
‘tax. We are-compelled now to keep alarge number 0! | 
\to.see:that-our cusioms dutiesare not. evaded. We are req Sa 
'to keep a large force of United States marshals and deputies t 
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i the mountains for the suppression of ‘ moonshiners ” an The Tariff. 
oe vies of our internal-revenue laws. It isahumiliating 
n that the American Congress is unequal to the task 


sitio ig oe 
Pr devising methods for the collection of any tax which may be SPEEOR 
laid. c o 

I notice that the minority report of the Waysand Means Com- + > . asi 

mittee does not enlarge to the usual extent upon the blessings H O N . W I L L, LAM [, i W | LSo N. 
of a high protective tariff to the farmer. The farmer haslearned ‘nab. rnkades calascaeete 
at last, by sad experience, that a protective tariff on wheat, or ‘ a oe ae 
corn, or pork, or beef, or tobacco, or cotton, can not affect favor- In THE Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 


ably the price of thesecommodities. These are his staples, and 


from the proceeds of these crops he must obtain his profit if he Thursday, February 1, 1894. 


ets any. He raises of these commodities not only all that the The House being in Committee of the Whole on the s' wo of —— 
ome market can consume, but he has a large surplus Which | raring odes cer amc uaa for see purposes ene ORTON 
must be sold in foreign markets. He has learned that about ; a 
seven-tenths in value of the articles exported are agricultural Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 
products, and this enormous surplus exported to foreign coun- Mr. SPEAKER: [ might well rest this debate where the hen- 
tries he has at last become convinced fixes the price not only of | orable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], with his untexed 
that shipped abroad but that portion consumed at home. He | strength and vigorous reasoning, has placed it. I know that one 
has been comrelled to sell the produet of his farm and the re-| who has followed this bill through five months of hard and irk- 
sult of his toil and drudger in a free-tr ide market, but he has some toil can not bring to its closing half Lbour the foree and 
also observed thatevery article which he buys has been firstarti- | freshness which this occasion and this audience demand. But, 
ficially marked up in price by Congressional legislation. sir, it does not seem tome thatany word more iscalled for from 


this side of the House. For three weeks gentlemen on the other 
side have lashed around the circle of time-worn arguments and 
—— that have risen up against every effort to broaden 
1uman freedom and advance toward the goal of equal govern- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side.| It is no diseourtesy 
to them to say that they have notimproved upon theargumenis, 
and that they have not added tothe gloom of the prophecies, 
and it is but in accordanee with the verdictof history toadd that 
the arguments have never borne fruit and the prophecies have 
never been fulfilled. 

I have felt, Mr. Speaker, that if time and occasion permitted, 
it was incumbenton me to acknowledge some of thecompliments 
and some of the arguments which have been particularly ad- 
dressed to myself in the course of this debate, because of the 
position which Lhappentooccupy. I mustapologize to my friends 
on the other side—from none of whom, so far as I am awere, 
even in the heated controversy, have [ received a word of dis- 
courtesy—if I pass by their arguments for lack of time to deal 
with or torefutethem. Butfor this | should delight to take up, 
at. least for a few moments, the beautiful’ atid el tborate oration 
which my honored colleague from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
brings into this House every Congress like a cluster of wax 
flowers under a glass case [laughter and applause], with a pa- 
thetic but firm admonition that no member shall fling at it a 
pebble of interruption or interrogatory. (|Laughter.|] 

IT should like also to reply in the spirit of pleasantness to the 
banter of my eloquent friend from fowa [Mr. DoLLIvER], who 
has given some countenance to the sarcasm with whieh I have 
been assailed by a part of the press of the country, by informing 
the House that at one period of his life he narrowly missed being 
a pupil of mine at the chief seat of learning in our native State. 
It was a miss, Mr. Speaker, but judging from the arguments he 
uses upon this floor, it was as good asamiile. [Loud krughter.|] 
Sir, I have always regretted that the gentleman was not a pupil 
of mine. It was said by Dr. Johnson that you could make a 
great deal of a Scotchman if you caught him when he was 
young. [Laughter.} And I have always believed that f could 

ave made a very great deal of so brilliant a youth as my friend 
from Iowa, if I had been able to teach him economics before he 
got to be a Repubiican politician. [Laughter.] I believe, sir, in 
that event he would have constructed his tariif speeches, which 
so delight. the House, upon the incontestable lines of so.ind eco- 
nomic reasoning and human experience, and would not have built 
them up as the Latin poet constructed his shipwreck, with a 
few sad and lonesome facts floating helpless on the vast waves 
of his oratory. [Laughter.] 


The farmer has been forced to theconclusion that a protective 
tariff for him isa delusion and a snare, and the prohibitive tariff 
now enforced is an outrage and an injustice of the most flagrant 
character. He readily sees that a barrier sufficient to keep out 
imports will be equally eifective in preventing exports. — 

And as a large part of his product must be exported it does 
not require a heavy strain upon his reasoning faculties to see 
that while the manufacturer may grow rich on a home market, 

et the farmer, being limited to a home market, can expect noth- 

g but bankruptey and ruin. 

There is still another class whom our Republican friends are 
making frantic efforts to protect. I have never heard it con- 
tended by any man upon this floor that protection should be 
extended tothe manufacturer for the benefitef the manufacturer 
himself. The —— is always made in behalf of the laborers 
employed in such manufactures. But we need only to consult 
our own experience and observation to arrive at a proper con- 
clusion as to who obtains the benefits of a protective tariff. We 
are all familiar with instances where manufacturing enterprises 
commenced on a small sealo, but rapidly assumed vast propor- 
tions. We have noticed that the proprieters prosper and build 
up colossal fortunes, but the condition of the laborer remains 
the same, his efforts being barely sufficient to furnish him the 
necessaries of life. 

To those who have investigated this subject it is apparent 
that there is but one thing capable of controlling the wages paid 
to labor, and that is the labor organizations which the manu- 
facturers have so persistently attempted to crush. It has been 
stated during thisdiseussion that Mr. Carnegie could well afford 
to spend $200,000 in elosing down his and suffering the 
losses consequent thereto for the purpose of stamping out the 
labor organizations w which his men belonged. 

In conclusion, [ wish to say that the American people were 
never more intensely interested in an economic question be ore 
in all our history. It has been discussed from every political 
platform in this country. It has been the absorbing issue in ev- 
ery Presidential canvass for twenty years. It has received the 
close attention of the political press of all parties and in the 
contest of 1892 this issue was, by the twe great political organ- 
a vee put forward so prominently that everything else was 
excluded. 

: In that determined struggle the Democratic party achieved a 
signal victory, carrying all the hitherto Democra States, all 
the doubtful States, and some States which had never before 
wavered in their allegiance to the Republican party. On the 
theory of this bill the Democratic ae stands as a unit, and for 
the first time for many years has the power to redeem the The gentleman from Maine, Mr. Rrep, has appeared this 
pledges on which a great national victory was won. The eyes morning in a role somewhat different from that in which he 
of the whole country now rest upon this Congress. Democracy | usualty addresses the House. He has laid aside his ordinary 
yor every member who obtained a seat under her banner to | methods of debating great public questions and has given us a 

© his duty and his whole duty: and I make the prediction now | set oration. He has endeavored to tuke up the stock arguments 
that should any Democrat be found straggling or in any wise | of protection and sickly them over with « pale cast of philoso- 
oe to embarrass this bill,or on a final vote recordshim-| phy. [Laughter.] But, after all, hfs main argument was that 
se i against it he will bedealt with summarily by his constitu- which is heard on every platform fin the country, that because 
ency. | we have bad protection in the United States for the last thirty 
| 


i 


Let us pass this bill and do so at once. Then will the people | years we have drawn all our prosperity, our national greatness 
a = then will the furnace fires be relighted. Then | our individual and social i a cae from a law of Congress: 
— * mee _ be found on his way to the workshop. Then | and not from the character and enterprise of our people, the re- 
ei oo usy machinery be heard throughout the land. | sources of our country, the freedom of our Government, and tho 
ae 2 oe of the protectionista give way to songs of | blessing of Almighty God. 

a men ——. as Democratic party will take on a | _ The gentleman from Maine will not go farther than I wil! in 
a en ce ve demonstrated its ability to mect | si the praises of our common country. He will not giory 
y dispose of great governmental problems. more { will in every forward step thatit takes in prosperity, 
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in freedom, in greatness, and in moral stature, but I must re- 
mind him that we have grown great and prosperous, that we 
have increased in numbers and wealth, not because of protection, 
but because no law of Congress can stand in the pathway of hu- 
man progress. [Applause.] Youmayframe your McKinle bills, 
and human progress will trample them under its feet. You can 
not deaden science, and banish art, and drive out invention, and 
destroy enterprise, and preventevery man in this great, free coun- 
try from ooo, in all possible ways, to better his condition, 
and to advance his own personal welfare; and out of this effort 
of all men to advance, out of this constant and persistent strug- 
gle of every individual to rise in the scale of civilization, to im- 
prove his own condition, and to gather to himself more of the 
comforts and possessions of life, comes that glorious progress 
that no law of Congress can impede, and no McKinley bills or 
other bills can seriously thwart or affect. [Applause.] 

But, sir, [ will tell you what your laws can do and what your 
laws have done. You can not prevent the accumulation of 
wealth in such a land as this, but you cap not reach out the 
strong arm of Government and take that wealth from the man 
who made it and bestow it upon the man who did not make it. 

Applause on the Democratic side.] You can not deal out pros- 
perty to all the people, but you can deal out wealth to a part of 
them, and poverty to all the rest. alpeganse. 

In his 7th of March speech, in 1850, Daniel Webster declared 
that five-sixths of the property of the North belonged to the 
workingmen of the North. 

Can any Representative of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts make such a boast to-day? Gentlemen upon the other side, 
and notably the gentleman from Maine, both in his report and 
in his speech this morning, have justified the protective system 
on the ground that it makes equal and extensive distribution of 
its benefits. 

Sir, there is an item in the last census that calls upon every 
citizen to pause and ponder whether it be a sign of growing pros- 
perity, or a sign of growing and dangerous decadence. [t ap- 
pears by that census that of all the men occupying farms in th 
country, one-third are tenants who live on farms owned by 
others. It appears from that census that of all the people occu- 
pying homes other than farms in this country, two-t irds live in 
rented homes. If that is a sign of general prosperity, if that is 
a proof of diffused welfare, then the protective system is entitled 
to the credit of it, because it is, in a large share, I believe, due 
to that system. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Sir, I had intended to answer a few of the points of the gentle- 
man from Maine, but my time will hardly permit. Let me 
simply say in passing, that, with his usual skill and dexterity, 
he has drawn forth from his well-filled armory the weapons of 
sarcasm and ridicule for this bill and for this movement. 

Mr. Speaker, if ro reforms could be pierced and destroyed 
by shafts of ridicu e, if great causes could be pe ge off the field, 
we to-day would be slaves of England instead of being free, self- 
governing citizens. f pplause on the Democratic side.] The 
clowns who in England, under Oliver Cromwell, saved representa- 
tive government and transmitted it to us asa heritage, were the 
objects of unending sarcasm, jeers, and ridicule to the pered 
courtiers of the Stuarts. T e Virginia huntsmen who met in 
my own county in their hunting shirts, and from the right bank 
of the Potomac marched one hundred strong under an ignorant 
wagoner, Daniel Morgan, to the relief of Boston, cut but a sorry 
figure by the side of the eee troops that held that city. 

en are not judged by the clumsiness of their movements or by 
their ability to make the best presentation of theircause. They 
are ennobled by that for which they fight; and the tattered con- 
tinentals of Washington and the huntsmen of Daniel Morgan 
muy have been rustic in dress and awkward in their manoeuvers, 
but they bore _— their standards the freedom we now enjoy. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very old world, but long before human 
histor gan to be written the fatal secret was disclosed that 
there is no easier, no quicker, no more abundant way of gather- 
ing wealth and gathering power than by exercising the privi- 
lege of taxing the masses of the people. That secret disclosed, 
and eagerly seized upon before the dawn of human history, is yet 
the dominant force inall the world. Itis but two hundred years 
since men were willing to fight for the idea that governments 
are made for the governed and not for the exclusive benefit of 
those who govern, and not yet in all the world is there a single 
nation whose government is administered exclusively and evenly 
in the interest of all the government, That is the goal oF al 
fect freedom. That is the achievement of perfect equality. 
That is the goal toward which the Democratic party is courage- 
ously and honestly moving in this struggle for tariff reform. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] Whenever that Lo 
and whenever the members of it are able to cut loose from coal 
or selfish interest and keep the general welfare alone in their eyes, 


— 


ig to the people of this 
in the world have ever 


we shall attain our full freedom and b 
country ba that no reads 


“=. Lanes, | 

en Sir Robert Peel was just . . 

tariff reform in England he read to the Bows of Canaan i . 
ter that had been sent him by a canny Scotch fisherman. “The 
writer protested against lowering the duties on herrings i 
fear, as he said, that the Norwegian fisherman might unde ‘atl 
him, but he assured Sir Robert, in closing the letter that 1 
every a pe except herrings he was a thoroughgoing leg 
trader. } aughter and applause.] I trust that no athcorat 
to-day will be thinking more about his herrings than the cause 
of the =r. [Applause.] I trust that no man’s particular her- 
ring will come up to-day and stand between him and the honest 
enthusiastic performance of his duty, and his whole duty, to the 
American people. , F 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that I do not feel called upon to cor 
sider the well-worn arguments which have pro seetied fro ‘hie 
other side of the House, but if time permitted T should vik r to 
take up two arguments which seem to have found some lod “4 
ment among our own friends. The first is that this bill wil! 
create a deficit and therefore ought not to pass. In the hae 
of common sense how can you ever passa tariff-reform bill jf 
you do not reduce the taxation imposed by the law that youse ic 
to reform. [Applause.] And could not protectionists thwart 
and forever prevent any movement toward tariff reform hapa 
travagant expenditures and other means of keeping down the 
revenue to the expenses of the Government? Have ge tlem« 
forgotten that there may be a system of high-tariff taxation 
der which the Government receives little and the protected in- 
dustries receive much, and that there may be a system of low- 
tariff taxation under which the Government receives a creat 
deal and the protected industriesreceive butlittle? {App! Luse 
The existing tariff is framed on the first idea and the pr 
bill is framed on the idea of revenue. [Applause.] 

If you will take up the history of the free-trade movement in 
England you will find that nothing so surprised tariff reformers 
as the fact that the more they cutdown and the more they trans- 
ferred to the free list the larger revenues accrued to the Gov- 
ernment. So that Mr. Gladstone was able to say, when they had 
finally reduced their schedules from twelve hundred taxed arti- 
cles to about seven, that the revenue was still as great from the 
seven as it had been from the twelve hundred. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side. } 

I have here the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1847, which I have no time to read, in which Mr. Walker de- 
clared that in the very first year under the operation of the 
tariff of 1846 the revenues had gone up from $23,500,000 to $31,- 
500,000, an increase of more than one-third in a single year. 

Another argument which gentlemen upon this side are using 
to excuse themselves for hesitating, at least, to vote for this 
bill is that the income tax has been added to it. I need not say 
to them that I did not concur in the policy of attaching an in- 
come-tax bill to the tariff bill. I have had some doubt as to 
the expediency of a personal income tax at the present time, but 
when the committee decided otherwise, I threw ia my fortunes 
earnestly and loyally with them because I had never been hostile 
to the idea of an income tax. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] Those were strong words which the gentleman from 
Georgia quoted in defense of it,from Senator SHERMAN. [1 has 
been opposed here as class legislation; it is nothing of the kind, 
Mr. Speaker; it is simply an effort, an honest first effort, to 
balance the weight of taxation on the poor consumers of the 
country who have heretofore borne it all. [Loud applause. ] 
Gentlemen whocomplain of it as class legislation forget that dur- 
ing the fifty years of its existence in England it has been the 
strongest force in preventing or allaying those class distinctions 
that have harassed the other governments of the Old World. 

It has also been opposed in this debate as sectional legis|avion. 
Gentlemen have gone so far as to declare that it is aimed at New 
England or New York in no justor friendly spirit by represent 
tives of the South and of the West. Why, sir, when for a gen: 
eration New a has been sending out from her coileges 
men imbued with the doctrine that an income tax is a wise ane 
equal system of taxation, when through the text-books of her 
great economists, her Sumner, and Walker, and Perry, she 
taught that doctrine in the colleges of the South and West, 
can not justly complain that her own teachings are used asa sec- 
tional weapon against her. [Loud applause on the Democrats 
side.] No, sir, 1 amin close touch with the men of the North 
am in close touch with the men of the West—I am bone o! = 
bone of the men of the South. [Loud applause.] And tos) 
can affirm that in all my conferences with them I have heard S 
man suggest as the motive for this scheme of taxation that . 
supported it in any sectional spirit or with any feeling of resent 

ylause 
ment or hostility to any part of the country. {Loud ap} 


has 
she 


sec- 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, I 





gee that 1 have but i. mapmentes - 

- Gentiemen (addressing the Republican side ef the House), 
oe the sincerity, I doubt not the love of your fellow-men 
that impels you to champion your side of this question any more 
than I doubt the high and patriotic motives of my Own asso- 
ciates. I agree with the gentleman from Maine that the ques- 
tion of the wages and welfare of the American workingman is 
the vital point in this controversy. Weare trying in this coun- 
try the experiment whether, under God’s favor, with the bless- 
ings of religion and education and free government and un- 
bounded resources, we can have a country where every man will 
be born to the possibility that he can rise to a life of culture and 
not be condemned from his birth to alife of unending mechanical 
toil or hopeless drudgery for the mere comforts and necessities 
of existence. (Applenes.) That is the meaning of tariff reform. 
That is the feeling which animates those who, through victory 
and defeat, have stood loyally by its cause. We want to make 
this a country where no man shall be taxed for the private bene- 
fitof another man, but where all the blessing of free government, 
all the influences of church and school, all our resources, with 
the skill and science and invention applied to their development, 
shall be the common untaxed heritage of all the people, adding 
to the comforts of all, adding to the culture of all, adding to the 
mpepen of all. [Loud applause.]} , 

nd now, but one word more: We are about to vote upon this 
bill. If I knew that when the roll is called every Democratic 
name would respond inthe spirit of thatlarger oo which 
I have tried to suggest, I should be proud and light-hearted to- 
day. Let me say to my brethren who are doubting as to what 
they shall do, that this roll call will be entered, not only upon 
the Journals of this House, it will be written in the history of 
this country, it will be entered in the annals of freedom through- 
outall time. [Applause.] 

This is not a battle over percentages, over this or that tariff 
schedule—it is a battle for human freedom. [Applause.] As 
Mr. Burke truly said, every great battle for human freedom is 
waged around the question of taxation. You may think to-day 
that some peculiar feeling or view of your own will excuse you 
for not supporting this great movement; you may think to-day 
that some excuse which seems to cover you as a garment will be 
sufficient in the future; that some reason which seems strong 
and satisfatory to you, some desire to — a great interest be- 
hind you, may justify a negative vote when the roll is called 
but the svatehione gaze of aliberty-loving posterity will shrivel 
them away from you forever. [Applause.] The men who had 
the opportunity tosign the Declaration of Independence and re- 
fused or neglected because there was something in it which they 
did not like—thank God there were none such, but if there had 
been, what would be their standing in history to-day? If men 
on the battlefield at Lexington or at Bunker Hill, from some 
ground of personal or 1 dissatisfaction, had thrown away 
their weapons, what think you would have been their feelings 
in all the remaining years of their lives when the Liberty Bell 
rang out on every recurring anniversary of American independ- 
ence? [Applause.] This is a rollof honor. This is a roll of 
freedom, and in the name of honor and in the name of free- 
dom, I summon every Democratic member of this House to in- 
seribe his name upon it. [Loud and prolonged applause. ] 





The Tariff. 


SPEHEOH 
HON. ROBERT ADAMS, JR., 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
havingunder consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On the 3d of this month, the day before I left 
Philadelphia to take my seat in this honorable y, a circular 
was left at the houses of such a character as had never dark- 
ened the doors of the City, of Brotherly Love before. It ema- 
nated from the Citizens’ ief Association, and called for $10,000 
a week, to be contributed by the citizens for the support of the 
a honest, willing, hard-working men and their families on 
the verge of starvation. Contrast this picture with one of eight- 
een months before. Many of these same men stood on the 
docks of the Delaware River, wishing godspeed to two steam- 
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ers of 3,000 tons each, ladened with wheat and provisions for the 
hungry men of Russia. 

These Philadelphia workmen were almoners of food then; they 
are forced medicants now. What has caused this terrible change, 
with so much suffering? Where does the fearful responsibility 
lie? There has been no overproduction of goods, nor has rail- 
way construction been excessive, two usual causes for depression 
and panic. Two causes, both unnecessary, stand out in bold re- 
lief—the financial policy of the present Administration, and the 
bill now before this House threatening to sweep away the Re- 
publican doctrine of protection, under which our country has 
prospered for thirty years. The first cause has been happily 
alleviated by the repeal of the purchasing clause of the silver 
act, accomplished by the patriotism of both political parties. I 
will therefore address myself to the second cause, in my opin- 
ion, the pending bill. 

The men who founded our country believed in the doctrine of 


protection. The second law passed by this honorable body was 
to promote domestic industries, and the country has had periods 
of prosperity and adversity as it has adhered toor discarded the 
protective system. The Constitution of the United States and 
the several States forbids legislation impairing the oblig:tions 
of contracts. A great moral contract has existed that industries 
should be protected. On this pledge capital has invested in plants 


and skilled labor has been educated for generations. No greater 
illustration of this exists than Pennsylvania. Hercoal and iron 
in the ground represent only so much earth; labor represents 90) 
per cent of its increased value when transformed into iron and 
steel. One ton of ore in the bank is worth nothing; made into 
watch springs itis worth $1,000,000. The difference in value rep 

resents wages paid to labor. How can any sane man advocate an 
economic system that will lose this contribution of labor to the 
wealth of our country. 

That great English free trader, Cobden, advising Louis Na- 
poleon how to secure free trade for France, said: ‘' I should at- 
tack one article of great and universal necessity as I had done 
in England when I confined all my efforts to the abolition of corn 
laws, knowing that when that clef de voiite (keystone of the arch) 
was removed, the whole system would fall.” It would seem as 
if the Committee on Ways and Means had adopted this advice 
and aimed their deadliest blows at Pennsylvania, the Keystone 
State in thearch of the Union. The schedule of this bill that 
reduces the specific rate on steel rails from $13.46 per ton to an 
ad valorem rate of 35 per cent, which equals $4.25 per ton, simply 
means that the works at Scranton, Bethlehem, and the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, the latter already in the hands of re- 
ceivers, must close, or a further reduction of wages take place, 
15 per cent to 30 per cent already having been made. 

The specific duty on structural steel of $20.16 is reduced to 35 
percentad valorem. Seven dollars and fifty cents per ton means 
that the works at Pottsville, Pencoyd, and Phcenixville must 
close or lower wages prevail. Close the foundries of Pennsyl- 
vania and the other States and your 75-per-cent protected pea- 
nutsof Georgia will remain unroasted and unsold in the hands of 
the ‘‘ gootcr grabber,” and the 70-per-cent protected oranges 
and bananas of Florida will remain unpeeled and unpicked on 
the trees that bear them. The diversified interests developed 
under the beneficent doctrine of protection are dependent one 
upon the other; destroy one, you destroy the other. This bill 
strikes directly at the wage-earner. You can not injure capital 
permanently; it can always take care of itself,seeking new 
fields of employment. Not so the skilled laborer; take away his 
special employment and his capital is lost. 

This can be best illustrated by the case of a well-known worsted 
firm that had mills in Bradford, England, before the passage of 
the act of 1890, when they removed them to this country. En- 
act this bill as the law of the land and back that mill wiil go to 
England. Let me quote the difference of wages as paid in the 
respective countries and it will demonstrate the effect on the 
wage-earners. Children working half hours get 374 cents per 
week, the other hours they attend school—no time for play. If 
allowed to work full time they would get 75 cents per week. 
Doffers, who do the same work here, get $2.50 to $3 per week. 
Those minding spinning frames get $1.75 per week; ours get 
$5.50 to $6. Girls minding two combs get $4.12; ours $5 per 
comb. Loom-fixers, 36 to 40 cents per loom; ours, 90 cents to $1. 
Weavers, $3.25 to $4 per week; ours, $10 to $15 per week. Ex- 
pert burlers, $3 to $4 for superior work; ours, $6 to $9 for inefii- 
cient. English workers are more efficient, owing to surplus of 
hands and the law which holds them responsible in full damages 
a from pay, also for appropriation or destruction of ma- 

rial. 

The cost of plant is less in England. 
get lower wages, 


J Masons and mechanics 
It is estimated the cost of plant is double in 


the United States and three to four times the amount of capital 
necessary to run it. Does the Democratic party wish to force 
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our wage-earners to these wages? But, the free trader, 
the purchasing power of the lower wages in —— is greater 
than the higher wages fin the United States. e — of | 
that fact is, I think, the workingman himself. A few days be- | 
fore I left home a committee of the Textile Proteetive e 
called to request me to address the league upon the tariff issue. 
The spokesman, by his Lancastershire dialect, was easily recog- 
nized as an Englishman. The fact that he wasthe leader estab- 
lished his inteiligence. 

Can any man hold with reason that that man would remain in 
America pleading for protection if his condition was better in | 
free trade England? Not only this man, but 500,000 foreign 
workmen come to our shores annually to better their condition. 


The proof that they do is that they remain and send for their 
relatives and friends to follow. It is claimed that protection to 
the woolen manufacturer causes overproduction, and that in from | 
six to nine months is produced as much as is consunred ina year. 
This statement is not correct, for in 1892 all the mills ran on 
full time for twelve months, and in addition we imported $38,- 
000,000 worth of wooten goods, and at this moment the market 
is bare. 

The tax on woolens is oppressive, says the free trader. If 
such be the case, how is it possible that one-twentieth of the 

pulation of the world consumesone-third of all the woel grown? 

o prove that this statement is not exaggerated, this nation im- 

rted in round figures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

893, $38,000,0U00f woolen goods, at3 pounds to the dollar; which 
equals 114,000,000, pounds of new unwashed wool. The Ameri- 
can clip for 1893 was 364,000,000 pounds, and the raw wool im- 
ported was 168,000,000 pounds, making a total consumption of 
wool of 646,000,000 pounds. The world’s supply is 2,400,000,000 
Serene 

The estimated duty on a suit of clothes is 99 cents on the wool 
contained in the cloth; this isnot oppressive. The number of 
sheep in the United States im 1867 was 39,385,386, worth $3.37 
per head; in 1892, 44,938,365, worth $2.58 per head. Surely the 
present duty has not increased the , although it has the 
number ofsheep. Why, then, this us attack and demand 
for free wool? Because the Democrats hope, if they can break 
the tiethat binds the farmer to the manufacturer, they can then 
more surely break down this great American doctrine that is for 
the benefit of all. The chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee says, ‘‘ With all the —— woolgrowing has not in- 
creased in our country.” tthe figures answer. These aie 
for the year preceding the date—1840, 35,802,114 pounds; 1850, 
52,516,967 nds; 1880, edt A gemgre 1870, 162,000,000 
mem 1880, 232,000,000 pounds; 1890, 276,000,000 pounds; 1891, 

,000,000 pounds. The consumption per capita in 1840 was 4 
pounds in 1391 was 9 pounds. Thesame authority says a herder 
n New Zealand gets 50 percent higher wages than one in Texas. 
Fo wool free and our Texas herders will lose their jobs en- 
tirely. 

Mr. Chairman, it has never been my good fortune to visit New 
Zealand, but I have taken passage om a steamer from there 
bound for England. On board was 30,000 frozen carcasses of 
sheep, to be sold in London for Southdown mutton, while the 
wool went by another shtp tosupply the factories of Manches- 
ter. Is it any wonder that the farmers of England are erying 
out in distress to-day fora market for their mutton and wool, 
while landlords can not collect their rents or sell their farms? 
I have visited the Argentine Republic, and I say without fear 
but that thestatement will be verified, throw open our ports to 
the wool raised in those vast plains and the distress of the Eng~ 
lish farmer will sink into insignificance beside the destitution 
that will overtake our Western lands. The inevitable law that 
governs finance has deprived our sil ver-producing States of their 
great production of wealth from their mines. Admit wool free 
—_ you will cut off our great resources for their reeupera- 

n. 

Tn conciusion on this branch of the subject, it has been asserted 
on the floor of this House that the repeal of the duty on wool 
proposed in this bill is aeceptable to the woolen industry of this 
country. In ly it is only ger to quote in part the res- 
olution y the meeting of manufacturers assembled 
in New York the present month, under the ices of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen Manufacturers. ‘‘We particularly 
protestagainst the treatment accorded the woolgrowing industry 
and all branches of the wool manufacture in this bill, as harsh in 
the extreme and more radical and proseriptive than inany other 
sehedule. Noother ment ever undertook to force upon a 
great industry a tran tion so radical without the utmost pre- 
cautionagainstdisaster.” Theactual transformation is now to be 
forced in a manner which will give foreign manufacturers the 

control of the American market; once lost it will be a 


market arwelivto the foreign manulesturere—the Wilson bill 


insures its retention by the abolition of all specific duties. Tho 
chief safeguard of the domestic manufaeture as well as of the 
revenue is thus swept away. The substitution of ad valorem f : 
specific duties is one of if not the greatest evil contained in this 
bill. It will help to neutralize the incidental protection left oa 
it by opening the door to fraud and undervaluation by the om 
eign exporters. It lays our customs officials open to the t mpta- 
tion of corruption and our importers to that of perjury. It will 
deprive the Government of its revenue under this bill and defeat 
the expectations of its originators in the amount to be collected 
_ Phe accurate determination of market values in woolen vo.d. 
is an impossibility. These frauds are not only on the revenue 
but on the labor and capital of the country, depriving one 
opportunity to work and the latter of profitable emplo 


ne 


| and with an Administration committed to free trade, mix 


ergy in preventing undervaluations of imports can not b 

for. Most of whatI have said in regard to woolens 2); 

our manufactures of cotton goods, as Labor enters into t 

protection 90 per cent. I quote a table of wages showing 
arison between five American and English spinning milis 
ng on the same production and the same output: © 


Comparison of wages betucena fine American and English spinnin g mill 
tng on the same production and the same output. 


TWISTING ROOM. 
American wages, Fath River. English wages, Manchester 


Per week. 
$10, 00 | Twisters, men._. 
$4.00- & 00 | Twisters, women 


CARD ROOM. 


$10.50 | Bows picker ___. 
28.00) Three women helpers, 


. 108. $2. 0- 


Total wages ........ 
pper Boss grinder ............. 
Lap carrier, boy ........ > Stripper, man 
Slubber, intermediate Lap carrier, boy ee. ae 
and jack frames . Women f rsamework.._ 14s 
Comber tender .......... : Comber tender~___...... 14s 
Drawing tender Drawing tender .......... 12s 


FRAME SPINNING. 
Women, highest pay per 
cece A C=O E 


2,000 spindles to pair: 
Spinners -.--. 


Total wages 

I ask any man, Democrat or otherwise. how, with the duty re- 
moved, can we compete with England unless with wages low: red 
to her standard, and even them we could not do it, for capiial 
commands a lower rate in the British [sles. The member from 
New York [Mr. CocKRAN] says we will be the better 0% i! 
import $250,000,000 of goods annually, for the more we buy the 
more we will be enabled to sell and trade. Close our \ 
and cotton mills, our irom furnaces, and factories in 
what are we to sell or trade with? Oh, pay in gold, siys t 
great orator, but poor economist; we get the goods anid are | 
much better off. How is it at the end of the yeir? iis 

Sngland will have $250,000,000 good gold to purchase what 
will, and we a certain amount of worn-out clothing and 
whieh we will sell back to her for a.nominal sum to be returne! 
again in $250,000,000.0f new goods. Free trade is four 
theory; protection on facts and experience. [ndii, turkey, 
Egypt, Spain, and Portugal all tried this method of paying gole 
to England for goods, and look at them to-day. More recenty 
Argentine and Brazil followed the same m-thod of trade. and 
to-day, in spite of all their natural resources. ’nglind bol 
them by the throat financially, so that neither country con ike 
a loan or build a railway without the sanction of the bankers « 
London. 


The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee says t)\" 
he can not: find any justification for a duty on coal, hence hh 
bill puts it.in the free list. Mr, Chairman, for five yeurs [ bas 
the good fortune to be a member of the United States bor 
logical Survey, and ever since have kept myself informed of its 
work. In the report of E. W. Parker, issued under its auspi\"™ 
I find that he estimates the output of all kinds of cow! 10 the 
United States at 160,000,000 tons, which is 20,000,000 tons more 
tham returned by our last census. The fact is stated that a> 
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thracite coal, which is notprotected bya duty, ineveased. in:price | 


has 23. per cent ad. vale- 


i 92. while bituminous coal, which hi: ; 
eae notsincrease, owing to the distribution of the mines in 


thirty different States, stimulated competition and gave the con- | 


sumers cheap fuel. 


©eal is so cheap in the Eastern States that it competes with | 


water power. Why strike a blow at this American —— 
of over 126,000,000 tons:of bituminous coal, valued om me tr . t 
the mines at $126,000,000, of which 912,600,000 goes as Toy ay we 
the so-called “ barons: ” and 9113,400,000 goes to 212,398' miners 
and their families? Strike at the coal industry and you: injure 
our railroads built to develop the trade, L One road in Pennsy|- 
sania alone transvorts 4,000,000 tons of bituminous coal over its 
line:to the New Hngland States. Why should this employment 
of capital and labor be handed over to Nova Scotia mines and 
7 ships? 

eee wages is regulated by the law of supply and de- 
mand, says the same member; no student of economics can dis- 
pute the statement, but the conditions under which it applies: 
gan be modified and controlled. It is here that the great doc- 
trine of protection steps in with the encouragement.of the di- 
versity of industries. This increases the demand for labor, this 
reduces the surplus in the supply; down goes the competition 
and up go the wages. This country and this Government is 
for the meny, not the few. Our wage-earners: demand protec- 
tion against: the pauper wages.of Burope. We seelt no Malthu- 
sian excuse of overpopulation to grind our workers to the dust; 
we recognive no Ricardan. monopoly im land to exact ruinous rent 
from the tillers:of the:soil. : ‘ 

Thereis roomenongh for all and the economicdoetrines evolved 
to suit the-necessities and shame of! Engiand will find: no lasting 
foothold: in-our free land.. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, | desire: 
to draw attention te the incongruities of thigaet.. Ltis entitled 
‘4 billto reduce-taxation, toproviderevenue forthe Government, 
and for other purposes.” It: does this, first, byreducing the re- 
ceipts from the tariff by $70,000,000'annually: The Democratic 
platform enunciated that a tariff for revenue was unconstitu- 
tional, yet the Chairman of! the Ways: and: Means: Committee 
confessed on the floor of the House there were. rates: for the pur- 
pose of protection, as. tn the case of the duty on steel: rails: 

The bill is: seetional in charaeter and conceived in political 
venom. Seuthern rice-is enormously proteeted;. Northern agri 
cultural produets are: mostly on the free list. Southern oranges 
arecaredfor, but Northernapplesare ignored. Southern marble 
ishighly protected, but Northern graniteis made to suffer.. Iron 
ties: for Southern cotton are looked after, but: iron. to: bale Nerth- 
ern hay is heavily taxed: and so all along the line the Southern 
horde advances, and it would slaughter the workingmen of the 
Nerth as. mercilessly awit did its soldiersthirty yearsago: Tt is 
net a revenue bill, for that lays.taxes:on things not produced in 
the country, and this act admits tea, coffee, amd! sugaa free. 

Having reduced the revenue by your bill, to provide: the: de- 
ficit what do you offer?’ An income.tax! A: tax so edious that 
no administration ever dared to impose it exeept in time of'war: 
and you will find that the people will not tolerate it im time: of 
peace, It.is unutterably distasteful both in its moral and mate- 
rial aspects, It doesnot beiong to afree country; limited as it 
is to incomes above 24,000; it is class legislation. Yow hurl ax- 
ioms of English free-trade books at us in support of your tariff; 
why do not you turn to the same authorities for your principles 
of taxation? You will find the first canon laid down by: Adam 
Smith is-‘*that-every citizen shon’d contribute in proportion to 
his means tv the support of the State.” Would yow denational- 
ize our humble citizen, and as he looksat our glorious Stars and 
Stripes. be cempelled to (hang his: head in shame and confess he 
had no part-or share im contributing to its support? 

Do you wish to puta tax upon thrift and impose @ penalty om 
suceess? Do you desire to olfer » reward to dishonesty and to 
encourage perjury? The imposition.of the tax will corrupt the 
people. It will bring in its train the spy and the informer. It 
will necessitate a swarm of officials with inquisitorial powers. It 
is a direct step towards centralization, of whieli our Democratic 
friends profess such. horror. It-breaks another canon of taxa- 
tion in that it is expensive in its collection and can not be fairly 
gathered; and, finally, the tax is-contrary to the traditions and 
prineiples of republican government,. and when. last 
was repealed with universal consent. Mr. Chairman, pass. this 
bill and the Demoeratic. party signs its death warrant. The pe- 
titions and remonstrances-of the beards of trade and commeree, 
the: protests of the thousands of workingmen that have poured 
into thisChamber are the handwriting on thewall. The Re- 
publican. majorities-at. the fall: elections were: the voice. of the 
people crying out in distress.and will prove. but ashadow of the 
storm that will engulf the free-trade doctrine. when. the people 
speak again to elect.their representatives. to: this. House. 





The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN T. DUNN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE FlOUSE oF eecieniann TATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 

The House being: in Committee of the Whole-on the state of the Uni ma 
having under consiteration the bill (HB. R. 4864) to reduce taxati 
revenue forthe Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. DUNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When I came to this House [ believed that I 
was coming to a body where the tricks of the politician would 
have.no part in legislation. [Laughter.] In the first.cau 
which I had the honor to take part as a member of the ni 
cratic party of this House, when the question of the income-tax 
bill as a rider to the Wilson bill was discussed, there was 
agreement made by the gentleman frorm Tennessee [Mr. M 
MILLIN] and others that. it should be brought in as a 
measure. Why do you not keep that agreement? 

For years [ have taken the gentieman from Tennessee as the 
ideal of my Democracy, and I continued to do so until last Thurs 
day, when [ saw this. measure forced through this House wit] 
spurs upon it, and there my idol, as to him, was broken. {Laugh- 
ter. 

‘the Demoeratic party in caucus then cid there agreed to 
make this: separate: measure, but the gentlemen who favor it 
now, finding that separately it would not carry, have forced the 
Democrats who are. opposed to. it into the position of voting 
against theirparty or swallowing an amendment which by trick- 
ery is to be forced down their throats. |Applause.| Thetis the 
situation. Why do you not be honest with us? Why force us 
into this position: by a.mere device? 

You tell us that you are justified in doing this. How? Under 
what clause of the Democratic platform are you justified, Mr. 
Chairman? The: people of this country can well say to the 
Demoerats who are responsible for this what [ would say to 
an individual who iad given me: his word and broken it, and 
by. that means had cheated me: ‘Sir, you have cheated 
once; and for that you are a rogue; but if youcheat mea second 
time Lama fool.” [Applause.| The Democratic party can bo 
truly held upinm that light by the people of this country if it 
forces this meusure through in this manner as.a rider upon the 
Wilson bill. I want to read it. from the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party at Chicago covering this particular ground 

Mr. MORSE. Ptatforms do not amount to anything in your 
party. You will not find anything in the platform about free 
sugar or an income tax. 

Mr. DUNN. No, sir, [do not find anything about either of 
those propositions, but the platform of the party ought to be the 
pledve of the faith of the party to the people, and it generally is 
on our side of this House. 

Mr. MORSE. The Democrats would have lost both New York 
and Louisiana if they had put that in their platform. 

Mr. DUNN. No, they would not; they would have won with 
any man and under any circumstances, because the people were 
tired of Republican duplicity and the protection fraud of the 
Republicans. 

‘he Democratic party at Chicago made this utterance: 

We declare it.to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purpese. of revenue only 

Lask the gentleman from Tennessee, or any other gentleman 
on this ffoor who has any knowledge of law, whether that word 
‘*only” isnot used there as a word of limitation. We went to 
the country and we were elected upon that issue. But, further, 
we said on that occasion, and [ want gentlemen togive their at- 
tention to this— 

Wedemand that the collection of. such taxes shall be limited to the necessi- 
ties of the Government when honest!y and economically administered 

In that platform, and by that decree of the Democratic party 
in convention assembled, it. is declared that the tariff is to be re- 
formed so-as to furnish sufficient revenues for the support of the 
Government ‘“honestly and economically administered.” That 
was the declaration of your platform. That was the ground on 
whieh youand I went to the people. That was the ground on 
which you were elected, and when you came into this House 
with, your free-trade fallacies, and. I find that you link your fate 
with and are. approved by the “ illustrious” element that comes 
from the far West—from the Windy Mountains {laughter]—and 
that you. are applauded and extalled by them on the floor of this 


separate 
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House ‘‘as free traders,” I say to you that you are betraying 
your trusts as Democrats. 

O, yes; you have been captured by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas |Mr. SIMPSON] [laughter], but if you were to go to the peo- 
ple of this country as free traders and ask their support on that 
platform in the present condition of our country and its present 
financial resources and under the existing necessities of our Gov- 
ernment, your party, combined with the illustrious SIMPSON, 
would not furnish steering gear for an appreciable number of the 
American people. [Laughter]. Some timeago, on the plains of 
New Mexica, I saw aherd of cattle struck byacyclone. The old 
bull stuck up his tail and seemed to think it would furnish suffi- 
cient steering gear for the occasion; so he scudded away under 
bare poles, as it were, across the plain; but his steering gear proved 
to be insufficient, and he fell into a ditch; and there is where 

ou gentlemen are dragging the Democratic party with your 
ree-trade madness. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KILGORE. They are cheering you on the other side. 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not care whocheers me or whodon’t. I am 
here speaking for my people, and forthe Democratic party, and not 
for free traders orcrazy Populists. We also pledged ourselves at 
Chicago to repeal the tax on State banks, but have you done it? 
O, no; you have put 2 per cent on their premiums and made a 
terrible penalty for disobedience. 

Again, in the wonderful interest you gentlemen take in the 
workingmen you are paralleled only by the authors of the Mc- 
Kinley bill; yet in this internal-revenue bill which you have 


brought in here you provide that— 


Any bank, building association, or other banking institution which shall 
neglect or omit to make dividends or additions to its surplus or contingent 
fund as often as once in six months shall make a list or return in duplicate, 
under oath or affirmation of the president or cashier, or Princ al account- 
ing officer, to the deputy collector of the district in which it is located, or to 
the officer or mt designated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
on the Ist day of January and July in each year, or within thirty days there- 
after, of the amount of profits which have accrued or been earned or re- 
ceived by said bank during the six months next preceding said Ist days of 
January and July; 1 present one of said 1 
the collector of the district a duty of 2 per cent on such profits, and in case 
of default to make such list or return and payment within the thirty days, 
as aforesaid, shall be subject to the provisions of the foregoing section of 
this act: Provided, That when any dividend is made which includes any part 
of the surplus or contingent fund of any bank, trust company, savings in- 
stitution, insurance or railroad company, Which has been assessed and the 
duty paid thereon, the amount of duty so paid on that portion of the surplus 
or contingent fund may be deducted from the duty on such dividend. 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, we will amend the 
building-loan clause. 

Mr. DUNN. Do that and you will relieve this measure of one 
at least of its odious features. ButI do not want to be inter- 
rupted, and I will not permitit. The gentleman had an hour 
veereny: and time is limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I gave the gentleman all the time he 
wanted to ask me questions. 

Mr. DUNN. Well, if you can give me five minutes more I 
will give you all the time you want toask questions. Now, gen- 
tlemen, with all your silly free-trade fallacies, and with all your 
fraud in promises broken, on this bill, and with all your prom- 
ises to the working people, it appears from this provision of your 
bill that you propose to skin them out of 2 per cent of their earn- 
ings in ae banks to make up for weg age | tariff bill that 
would not exist if you had adhered to the pledges which you 
made before the election. You will amend this clause will you? 
So much the better for you. 

Go to the people y upon the issue that you have pre- 
sented in this income tax, and you will not know what struck you 
amongst those who understand ourConstitution. [Laughter] You 
may run; but you would runlike a “‘scared dog,” and never know a 
Democratic majority inthis House until the people can understand 
from you the position you occupy by an added light which I fear 

ou not able to reflect. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

ou have as free traders, the fag-end of the Democratic party 
assailed by every means in your power the great natural 
leader of Democracy in this country to-day, the greatest living 
American, Grover Cleveland. For with all the faults and the 
natural follies and infirmities to which human judgment is 
heir, and he has some of them, I admit, he has nevertheless been 
honestand conservative, and if it had not been for his overshadow- 
ing popularity in the United States at the recent elections for 
Congress, many of you who take advantage of your positions upon 
this floor to assail him and his policy would not have been here 
to-day. You floated in under the confidence which the American 
people had in him. [Applause.] 

r. HALL of Missouri. Is he in favor of an individual in- 

come tax? 

Mr. DUNN. No, he is not. He does not want an individual 
income tax. You say that his message mggers a, corporation in- 
come tax, thatI deny. Whatisacorporation? Itisan artificial 
body created by the Government for useful public purposes, and 
the party in its platform did not contemplate what you have in- 


ts or returns and pay to 
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serted in this bill by making a double tax upon them and w) 

you assail corporations because they are corporations Ib os 
you play the demagogue pure and simple. [Applause on th — 
publican side.] A corporation is made up of the sup y] : = Re- 
of individual citizens which a man may take from, ht : em 
and invest in a corporation, and to that extent the it diviawat 
citizen who owns stock init has a right to protection aa po 
sert that men who assail corporations for demagosic: poe vend 
are unworthy of being members of this body, — °  -°“°°"8 

Mr. MORSE. Members of corporations are fre 
ows and orphans? 

Mr. DUNN. Yes, widowsand orphans. Widowsandorpho 
have nothing to do with the question. The principle of pi 
and justice should prevail, and let charity come from t}) 
channels. 

Oh, how solicitous some of the gentlemen are for the we fare 
of the widows and orphans and the poor workingmen T ce 
make up a bill which taxes the small savings of the widc 
orphans and the poor in savings banks and building associations 
and letalone the proper basisof a revenue tariff. My friend from 
Ohio ays JOHNSON], smiles a smile as broad as the daylioht 
He calls himself a free trader, and has taken his side with vr 
SmmPson. While I respect him personally,1 am glad he hag 
gone over in that direction. We will not be responsible for his 
free-trade utterances, which only furnish powder and ball for 
the Republicans to fire at consistent Democrats at every election 

With all your abandonment of our party we will in the end 
come out victorious. We may be beaten this fall by vour silly 
howl for free trade, but we will come back again and carry out 
correct principles of taxation for all, both rich and poor, with- 
out distinction of class, legislation for which is the greatest 
danger to the liberty and to the perpetuity of our country. 

When you enact an income tax you assail one class of the peo- 
ple for the benefit of another; and you are doing precisely what 
I have been finding fault with the Republican party for doing. 
You free traders are leading us into the ranks of the Populist 
folly. They are with you and you are with them, but I distrust 
the Greeks when they bring gift horses. The Populists have 
nothing in sympathy with Democrats, however much they may 
have with free traders. Iam glad you have gone; I am glad 
that JERRY SIMPSON has adopted you. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.} It brings you into combineas a party 
together, butin your relation to the two great parties in this coun- 
try to-day you are like the fly leaves between the Old andthe New 
Testament—‘‘a little of both, and not muchofeither.” {Laugh- 
teron the Republican side.}] I know how heartily I may becriti- 
cised upon my position by the narrow intelligence of the political 
penny candle of presumptuous statesmanship, but I prefer tosit 
under the calcium illumination of the great Allen G. Thurman, 
“the noblest Roman of them all,” whose position on the in- 
come tax is the basis and foundation of my position upon this 
measure. 

Hear him upon the repeal of an income tax in Congress on the 
23d day of June, 1870. 

Mr. Thurman said: 

Before the vote is taken I wish to say one word. I shall vote to strike out 
these sections. Ishall do so, not because this is the only tax on property 
levied in the United States. I do not so considerit. I believe it will be 


found that the effect of this tax is the effect of all other taxes in the end; it 
comes down upon the consumer. 


Upon the poor man— 


It may be illustrated in a number of ways. You compel a man whose in- 
come is derived from the rents of houses to pay an income tax, and he will, 
just as certainly as he rents houses at all, increase the price for which he 
rentsthem on account of the tax which you have imposed, very largely, 100, 
beyond the income tax he pays and which furnishes him with an excuse 
for increased rents. If youcompelamerchant to pay an income tax de rived 
from his business as a merchant, he must put that into his expense account, 
and he must charge an additional price for his goods. And so on wh h every 
person almost who pays an income tax. Ido not say that they alway S ge 
reimbursed; but the bulk of the tax at last falls, not upon their shoulders 
but upon the shoulders of some one else. That being the case, it will novus 
to say that this is simply a tax on property, and that the laboring people 
the country are not at all interested init. It falls on labor in the end, 2 
matter how it is levied. 


Yes, it falls upon labor with a double force, and there 1s 10 
use denying it. The same position, on the income-tax reped! 
of 1870, was taken at the same time and upon the same question 
in an elaborate 2g by the knightly Bayard, our present am 
bassador to England. I prefer to take my stand with Bayar’ 
and Thurman, as Democrats, to taking it with the “ free trace! 
who would destroy all the sources of revenue from which the 
people of this country have been accustomed to see our ogi 
ment supplied with money for its support, since the time of ite 
foundation. Their mad policy, if carried out, would create suck 
a financial revolution in this country as was never know?!" on 
other—a revolution which would shake the Government it 
very foundation and bring want and woe to every househo - 

When thisGovernment proceeds toraise a tax it ought to ™ 
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itequitably onevery man, and upon constitutional grounds,which 


I deny this income tax to be. aia 
‘he Constitution requires that all taxation shall be equal. e « = 
can weeanene will make it unequal. Suppose the case of a man whose a 
is derived from real estate. That man is taxed first on the pooper’, . , 
which he derives his revenue and afterward on the revenue itself. oi s ap- 
pens at least in cases where the property produces more than ees | ae — 
num—say $4,100. If, however, the income be only $4,000, he is — upc n 2 
roperty alone. Thus if A, with a revenue of $4,100, were taxed 4 per om 
ocally and 2 per cent by act of Congress, he would be prs 34 per cent, 
while B, with a revenue of $4,000, would be paying only 1}. A would pey an 
annual tax of $143.50, and B, with only $100 less income, would get o S > 
#81.50. The practical operation of such a law would be to force A, in s mple 
self-defense, to give away $2,000 of his capital, supposing it to yield5 per cent 
revenue, in order to escape spoliation at the hands of his Government. 


We ought to raise a revenue upon the lines laid down in our 
siallerm, a tariff for revenue only "—a tariff that will give life 
and prosperity to property, and be just between the various citi- 
zens of the country. That was the intent of our platform, from 


which you have departed. When tariff goes further than that, | 
and instead of giving a revenue gives what is called Republican | 
protection, it becomes arbitrary, when it gives less it a 


from our pledges and the pledges ofour party. [amnot in favor 
of taxing the poor man or the rich man because heis either poor 
or because he is rich. The moment you do that you strike the 
most deadly blow at our country and its Constitution which can 
be given to it in class legislation, under which it is impossible 
forarepublictolive. Iam in favor of taxing every manequitably 
for the protection that he receives, and for the cost that the Gov- 
ernment incurs in giving him that protection to his liberty, his 
life, and his property, and in the execution of justice between 
himself and his fellow-citizens. L 

acter of free trade that would destroy the vested manufacturing 
interests of our country at one fell swoop, but I am in favor of 


such a measure of taxation as will give abundant revenue from | 


tariff, and incidental protection, for the time being, until the cit- 
izen who hasinvested his money in manufactures, invited to do so 
by legislation, can get back to the original and proper conditions 
of tariff taxation for revenue, from which safe position he has 
drifted, invited by the curse of Republican protection. 

We can never reach that ‘‘tariff for revenue only” when the 
whole intent and purpose of the committee which made up this 
measure appears to be tocreate a deficiency upon the tariff lines 
for the erpene of forcing, as a necessary consequence thereof, the 
un spuler ncome tax, in thisamendment, upon the people. You 
will in this measure have done precisely the same thing in that 
respect that the Republican party perpetrated when they passed 
the McKinley bill, the most unjust and outrageous measure that 
was ever perpetrated upon this or upon any other country, only 
that you go to the other extreme. They first enacted extrava- 
gant legislation that enlarged the debts and expenditures of the 
Government over $65,000,000 a year more than they had ever 
been before or since the war. In order to make up that great 
additional load oo" the people they proceeded at once to pass 
the McKinley bill. 

But the thing overleaped itself, and defeated its own purpose, 
because it was mainly prohibitive, so that to-day it has brought 
about a deficiency in the Treasury, and misery, want, and woe 
all over the country. You people are now running to the oppo- 
siteextreme. You are doing all that the McKinley bill did, 
and more too, only in an oppositeextreme. You are not willing 
to let these people who have been induced by this vicious gov- 
ernmental protection to invest their capital in protected manu- 
factures, to save their invested capital by raising a revenue from 
the products which they make in competition with foreigners to 
produce a revenue which would be an industrial revolution, but 
you want to destroy them at once by only a half tariff for reve- 
nue. I deplore this. I am sorry, too, that there appears to be 
some sectionalism in the spiritof this measure. Sectionalism is 
dangerous to the future of this great country, especially wher- 
ever it appears in its legislation. I know no section of our be- 
loved country as a section. 

Thrown on the shores of this country without home or any 
natural protector, the genius of this great Government gave me 
a home, gave me suffrage, gave me wages, gave me education for 
my children, and gave me the right to stand upon the floor of 
this House. It was nota State and nota section that gave it; 
it was the magnificent genius of a united country, under our 
grand Constitution that gave it; and the man who talks section- 
alism or seeks sectional devices to secure legislation upon sec- 
tional grounds, is my enemy, because he antagonizes the pros- 
perity of our whole country; and because I love my country more 

a: yea far more dearly than I do the behest of any party. 
At all events I have done my best to take the constitutional view 
of this measure, and in accordance with my oath to sustain the 
Constitution have endeavored toamend it upon a wise policy and 
upon constitutional lines. If I fail, then my constituents must 


hold my party responsible and not me f ; 
[Applause. } eee me for my vote upon this bill. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HTARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 20, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 


| revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Democratic party was charged by the 
people of the United States, as the result of the last election, 
with two conspicuously great reforms. One was the correction 
of the finances of the country. Under the declaration of the 
Democratic platform we were charged with the duty of hold- 
ing to the continued use of gold and silver as the standard money 
of the country, to the coinage of silver without charge for mint- 
age and on equal terms with gold, provided that by proper safe- 
guards of legislation and other means the parity of the metals 
should be preserved and the equal purchasing power of every 
dollar issued by the Government maintained. 

In the execution, Mr. Chairman, of that trust and of that com- 
mand, we have passed one act. We have legislatively declared 
that it is the policy of the United States to continue the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both gold 
and silverinto money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value— 
such equality to be secured through international agreement, or by such 
safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in 


value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in the paymentofdebts. And it is hereby fur 
ther declared that the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed 
to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain 
at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 


States in the markets and in the payment of debts. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the law, and is expected to satisfy, I 
take it, the most ardent bimetallist who lives within the limits of 
this broad land. It is declared that this shall be done; and we 
must suppose, we ought to suppose, it is our patriotic duty to 
suppose that this Administration, the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government being in unison and accord, will 
execute the law. 

Mr. PICKLER. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. It will not interrupt me. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask if that legislation as it 
now stands is entirely satisfactory to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana on bimetallism? 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from South Dakota has no 
right to suppose that I doubt the entire sincerity of Congress 
when it enacted the law andof the President when he signed it. 
He ought not to doubt it, as his party was active in its support, 
and it could not otherwise have passed. Since the spectacle was 
presented of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WLLSON] 
working in brotherly harmony and unity with the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] in passing the act, and the leaders of 
the opposition at the other end of the Capitol, also coming to 
the support of the measure, no Republican at least ought to 
intimate otherwise than ‘that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe 
system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal 
power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in 
the market and in the payment of debts,” and that we will “ con- 
tinue the use of both gold and silver as standard money” of the 
country. I believe the distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota, who has just interrupted me, voted for the bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. No, I did not. 

Mr. BOATNER. And he certainly ought not tointimate that 
it is not to be carried out in good faith. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do not charge that on me. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to be accused of that iniquity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. The next most important cole is the cor- 
rection of our system of taxation, the correction of that system 
on the lines laid down in the platform of the Democratic party, 
which declared that protection is unconstitutional, in substance 
that protection is a fraud, and that it has been for years a means 
by which the masses of this country have been robbed for the ben- 
efit of the classes; that it has been and is class legislation; that 
it is unjust and unconstitutional, and should be cut up by the 
roots—should be extirpated from the American system of taxa- 
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tion. Our Committee of Ways and Means have reported a bill to’ 
effectuate the principles laid down in the platform, and say in ref- 
erence to it: 


The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious 
labor is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American 
people. It no more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free 
of ajl error in its complex and manifold details. However we may deny the 
existence of any legisiative pledge or the right of any Congress tomake such 
pledge for the continuance of duties that carry with them more or less ac- 
cnowledged protection, we are forced to consider that great interests do 
exist whose existence and prosperity it is no part of our reform either to im- 
peril ortocurtall. We believe, and we have the warrant of our own past 
experience for believing, that reduction of duties will not injure, but give 
more abundant life to all our great manufacturing industries, however 
much they may dread thechange. But in dealing with the tariff, as with 
every other long-standing abuse that has interwoven itself with our social 
or industrial system, the legislator must always remember that in the be- 
ginning temperate reform is safest, having in itself ‘the principle of 
g@rowth.”’ 

[n other words, Mr. Chairman, having been charged by the 
country to report to this House for its action a tariff law from 
which the principle of protection should have been extirpated, 
they report a bill confessedly protective, a bill professedly un- 
constitutional if the declaration of the Democratic platform is to 
be taken as true, and they say that it is notoffered as acomplete 
response to the mandate of the American people. The question 
avises: If it is not a complete response to mandate of the 
American people, why did they fail to make such a response? 
| Applause. 

Why is it that they have reported a bill the title of which 
stetes that it is a bill ‘to provide revenue ” to support the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, but which does not provides euf- 
ficient revenue? Why have they reported a billwhich in many 
instances puts commodities upon the free list which are as much 
entitled to the incidental protection of a revenue tariff as those 
industries which they have protected by a confessedly protective 
duty? [Applause.| Why isit that the manufacturersof the coun- 
try are to be benefited by free raw materials, and the purchasers, 
the consumers, are te be taxed with a protective duty? Why is 
it, sir, that logs and rough lumber are admitted into this coun- | 
try free, they representing manual labor as much as dressed 
lumber does, while the lumber as soon as it is dressed and pre- 
pared for use becomes immediately subject to a duty which is, 
incidentally at least, protective? 

Why is it that wool is put upon the free list, while the manu- 
facturer of wooi is protected by a duty running from 35 to 45 pee 
cent? And the same question may be asked as to every other 
raw material the manufactured product of which is left on the 
dutiable list. 

Why, sir, it issaid by this committee in its report that put- 
ting wool upon the free list will raise the price of wool. If 


that be true, every argument that we have ever made against 
the protective system falls to the ground. [Applause.] Be- 
cause, sir, the whole basisof theargument has been al s—and 


no man can getaway from it—that a protective duty the 
price of the commodity in competition with which the foreign 
product would come. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I interrupt the gentleman to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I think my friend, who is ordinarily 
very accurate in his jud ut, is in error on this point. The 
theory of a protective tariff is to place high rates of duty on im- 
ported articles thelikeof which we produce ourselves. Now—— 

Mr. BOATNER (interposing). I should like very much, Mr. 
Chairman, to be corrected by the gentleman, but my time will 
not permit me to yield for any extended statement. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Let me present just a single point. It 
is contended—at least I contend—that the greater part.of the 
wools that will be imported into this country will not be such as 
will compete with the class of wools that we produce. In other 
words, the importations will be fine Merino wools, clothing 
wools such as are woven into Henrietta cloth for women and | 
children’s dress goods, while the coarsest class of wools, com- 
monly known as carpet wools, and the middle grade, known as 
wool No, 2, will not be imported, and therefore will not come 
into co tion with the wools that we produce ourselves. 

Mr. BOATNER. Thatds so much the worse for the bill, Mr. 
Chairman, because in a bill which has revenue for its object you 
admit free a particular commodity in order to promote and pro- 
tect certain estic industries. [Laughter.] Now, sir, I say 
that if a protective duty did not increase the price of the com- 
modity which comes in competition with the foreign product, 
nobody, no manufacturer or other person, would ever have been 
here asking for such a duty, and nobody would ever have op-| 
posed one; because it would have been-a matter of entire incon-_ 

uence to aur whether the tax existed or did not exist if 
itdidnot have 
increasing the cost to the consumer. It is the interest of the! 
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producer that a protective tariff shall be laid. It isthe interest 
of the consumer that it shall not be laid, in order that | : oa : 
get the benefit of competition and of low prices ee 
So that I say from my standpoint, to claim that 
upon the free list will increase the price of . 
the whole argument which we have made against the rotectiv 
tariff. I believe, sir, that it will decrease the price of. > 
it oughtto have theeffect and would have theetfectof denne. ane 
the price of woolen goods; but right there the commities 
to the rescue of the manufacturer by protecting him bya duty 
The committee say that under the «tin. 


t » pl t wool 
wool, gives away 


sing 


comes 


from 35 to 45 per cent. 
lus of free raw material the skill, the genius, and the ent, 
of our manufacturers will enable them to invade foreign ; 
and manufacture for the world. Now, the questio: 
would like to ask the committee and which [ hope 1) “ 
swered before this debate closes, is this: If the opening of 
raw material to the American woolen manufacturer wi 
him to go into foreign markets and compete with { 
manufacturer in his own territory, how is the forcicn , 
facturer ever to get into the United States over » w!! 
40, and 45 per cent protection? [Applause.] 

If the protective advantages given by this bill will « 
manufacturer to compete in foreign markets, how is the fo» 
manufacturer to compete inthe American markets, where} 


| a bar of 30 or 40 or 45 per cent meeting him atthe custom-ho 


Sir, it seems te me to be an absolutely unanswerab!e aren 
an absolutely irresistible deduction, that if the Americyn 
manufacturer is entitled to free raw material in order to 
him to compete with the foreign manufacturer in fo 
kets, the people of this country, the consumers, aro e 
free woolen goods in order to enable the foreign 

to compete with him here. [Applause.] 

Now, sir, it appears to me that the Democratic party 
cago marked out a plain and public highway. ‘hero is: is 
taking the road. e are commanded to reform our tariff lay 
upon revenue lines, to impose taxes for purposes of revenue 1 
nothing else. Instead of following that broad highway, tho 
highway which the party has trodden ever since it was a 
the highway which is unmistakable, the highway which 
could not stray from unless we deliberately left it, our commit 
tee has gone out into the byways with hatchets to cut a tort 
ous path through a thicket of free-trade briars and protec 
brambles. [Laughter and applause.] 

I say, sir, that the committee had noright to take into 
eration the interests of manufacturers and the interests 
tiesin putting some things on the free list and maintaining 
things on the dutiable list. The policyof the Democratic 
as] understand it, from time immemorial has been that we s! 
raise sufficient revenue to defray the expenses of this G: 
ment, economically administered, by revenue duties on im) 
Whenever you — a duty upon an import, if the commodit 
article is one which is produced in this country, you pro (unio 
levy a protective duty; that is, there is an elementof incident»! 
protection, which resultsfrom the levying of that kind of a du\) 
whether it be great-or small. 

If the tax be levied for the purpose of revenue, 80 as to adm 
of importation, it is then a revenue tax. If the tax be ley 
for the purpose of excluding importation, preventing the fore 
producti from coming into the country and giving the | 
manufacturer or producer a monopoly of the American m:: 
it then becomes a protectiveduty. Andit is against this « 
of duties that the Democratic party has steadily and conti 
ously set its face. But the duty which has revenue for its 0 
ject, the duty which will yield a revenue, the duty which | 

evied inorder to permit importations, the duty which Is ar- 
ranged so.as to produce for the Government no more mon 
than it needs, is a revenue duty which incidentally affords pr 
teetion to American industries; and this the Democratic par; 
has always favored. Rac 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention 
a quotation made by the committee in its report from the! 
Senator Beck, of Kentucky, one of the ablest men wiv eve! 
served his.country in this House or at the other end 0! the ' 
itol. Senator Beck said: 


Tn adjusting taxation on imports with a view only to obtain reven’ © 
for revenue only, we never thought of discriminating inst American i 
dustries, or of depriving them of the incidental benefits or proiec! 
proper revenue tariff would afford. 


That, sir, isthe Democratic idea; that is the princip!e ° ‘"° 
Democratic party as I understand it. That is what we we" = 
the country on; that is what we won upon; that is what we vo" 
sent here to effect. , 

Why, sir, take the case of my own State, where we have *! 


effect.of raising the price to the producer and | industry which has been on the dutiable list ever since the 5" 
belonged to the American Union, an industry in which 


300,000 
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i h would 

le are directly engaged and the destruction of whic ue 
| we that they should seek other means of eee oot 
dustry in which $100,000,000 have been investe © sie 
and construction of the necessary machinery to carry sit al 
business. I refer to the sugar industry, the only agric ae 
industry in this broad Union which can be incidentally protectec 

7 a revenue duty. ‘ 2 oe 
aS is proposed oy this bill te continue in behalf - ——— 
try the McKinley bounty in @ modified form. Bu a thd 
known that the bounty provision can not be maintaine aoe 
House, and I do not understand hew any Democrat can vote rOr 
it in any form, yet gentlemen stand here advocating that sugar 

on the free list. aes 

ee what would be the consequence? As I said just 
now, 300,000 people would find it necessary to seek other avenues 
ofemployment. The immense sums of money which have been 
invested in sugar machinery would lie idle and prove a total | 
—_ it just, sir; is it fair, thet the Democratic party should 
ehange its policy with regard to those people who have stead- | 
fastly through all these years stood by that party; who have re- 
sisted the biandishments and the appeals of the Republican 
party to come into the protection column, relying upon the 
principles of the Democratic party and upon the pledges of its 

at leaders thet sugar should always remain on the dutiable 
fist: that it is an ideal subject of taxation; that out of every $10 

id in the form of taxes 89 goes into the Treasury and only $1 
Sen element of incidental protection? 

In my humble judgment, any such course pursued by the Demo- 
eratic party with reference to those people would be an outrage 
without any exeuse whatever. It is well enough for gentlemen 
to tulk about theories; but I do not find it consistent with my 
duty as an American Representative to legislate to destroy in- 
stead of legislating to continue and foster, and to give any in- | 
cidental benefit which might arise from Federal legislation or 
the levying of taxes necessary to pay the expenses of the Gov- | 
ernment. 

I heard a gentleman say here the other day that if any Ameri- 
can industry could not live without the fostering care of the 
Government, let it go. ‘Then he would destroy this industry 
immediately. He would throw this large number of people out 
of employment. He would convert into a total loss this vast in- 
vestment of capital, an investmentealled into existence by the 
fiscal policy of this Government which has continued for nearly 
ain and he would do that in the mere execution of a 
theory. 

I say if we are to do that, let us go all the way round. If we 
are to have free trade in sugar, let us have free trade not only | 
in sugar, not only in iron ore, not only in coal, not only in lum- 
ber, but in everything that this country produces. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. BOATNER. If we are to have free trade in sugar, let 
us have free trade in hides; let us have free trade ineverything, 
and let us undertake by direct taxation to raise money to run this 
Government. But, sir, weare not going to dothat; and the very 
gentlemen who talk in this way, who give utterance to these 
sentiments, declare that they will support and expect to carry 
a bill which not only does not propose to do that, but which pro- 
— to make fish of one and flesh of another—a Democratic 

ill ostensibly framed on the lines laid down in the Democratic 
platform, but in reality protective in every line of it; that is, 
not free trade; a bill deliberately cutting below the amount 
necessary to furnish money with which to pay the expenses of 
the Government, and in doing so saerificing many interests of 
the country while it protects others. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, I have been all of my political life, as I 
thought, a consistent Democrat. | have always voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. I have always supported the principles of the 
Democratic party. Ihave canvassed the State of Louisiana, and 
I have addressed large meetings of sugar planters and people 
interested in the sugar industry. I have pointed them to the 
fact that when the Demoeratic party was framing the Mills bil! 
to go before the country in 1888, it put sugar upun the dutiable 
list. I have pointed out to them that the Democratic party has 
always stood for a duty for revenue, with incidental protection : 
that sugar has always been upon the dutiable list, and that they 
might rely with confidence on the good faith of the Democratic 
party to stand by the — it had made to them, and te act 

histery and 





consistently with its 


How, sir, is it to beexplaimed tothem that this House has gone 
beyond the platform of the party which eontrols it, and ignored 
the necessities of the Treasury, in order to strike them a fatal 
blow. As citizens of the United States, ere party con- 
siderations, they are entitled to humane an just consideration. 
As stated by the committee in its report, this is one of ‘the 
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great interests whose existence and prosperity it is no part of 
our reform either to imperil or to curtail.” In violation of this 
declared policy, to go suddenly and without warning to the 
extent of putting that industry upon a free-trade basis, and of 
withdrawing the incidental protection which results froma rev- 
enue tariff, would be an act of the grossest treachery and bad 
faith, not only to those } , 


»ople, but to all of those who have sus- 


tained the Democratic party under the belief that it would be 
true to its platform and true to its principles. 

Sirs, the Committee on Ways and Means say that the subject 
is one of great difficulty. I havenodoubtofit. I have nodoubt 
that it has been attended with a very great deal of difficulty. 
But, sir, the greatest difficulties would have been obviated if 
the committee had taken the direction of the party, if they had 
adopted as their guide the principles upon which they went be- 


fore the country, and had cut this bill to those principles, let 
the consequences bs what they may. If they had first made 
an estimate of the amount necessary to defray the expenses of 
this Government, and then had levied their duties accordingly, 
and had levied the duties for revenue purposes, the effect es 
have fallen on all alike. If any interest of my district or any of 
yours had been injuriously affected it would have been our mis- 
fortune and no one’s fault. If the incidental protection afforded 
by a revenue duty had proved insuflicient, we would have to 
submit to the effect of the principle that the power of taxation, 
a power given for public purposes entirely, can not be legiti 

mately exercised in the promotion of private interests 

AS a representative from Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I enter my 
most earnest and solemn protestagainst the action which it now 
seems certain the House will take. If it were not certain that 
sugar can not be raised at this time in Louisiana in competition 
with sugars from foreign countries; if the people of that State 
had not from time immemorial been led to expect that the price 
of their product would be increased by the imposition of a reve- 
nue duty upon importations thereof, and if they had not under 
the influence of legislatzon which has existed in one form or 
another for fifty years, I would not ask that anything be done 
by this Congress for their relief; but, sir, if we are to abandon 
the policy which has always controlled this Government of rais- 
ing its revenues by taxes on imports, if weare to have free trade 
and direct taxation, we should either do so gradually, so that all 
interests can accommodate themselves to the proposed change, 
or if we are to go at one leap to this condition it ought™o be as 
to all products and notas to some. 

The sugar producer ought not to be made to feel that his in- 
dustry has been destroyed by the party which he has consist- 
ently supported, while other industries having no greater claim 
or as much claim to consideration have been continued under the 
fostering influence of a revenue or a protective tariff. So far 
as | am concerned, while I believe it is the true interest of the 
American people that our revenues should be derived by im- 
port duties, [am as much opposed to protection per se as the 
most rampant free trader on this floor. 

I would not have one man taxed for another’s benefit. 

I would not impose taxes, nominally in favor of the Govern- 
ment, in reality in favor of private individuals, but, sir, having 
ascertained approximately what amount will be required to de- 
fray the expenses of government economically administered, I 
would provide for its collection by import duties, commencing 
with the necessaries of life at the lowest rate and raising the 
amount as we approach luxuries, and on luxuries so that the 
wealthier classes will bear the heaviest burdens of taxation. 

I would impose no tax except for purposes of revenue and 
upon no commodity except such as would produce revenue. 

[ would impose no tax which would prevent iraportations, so 
that the American producer of similar articles in order to hold 
the market must needs fight for it, not only as to prices but as to 
the quality of the goods he offers for sale. 

Such a policy, Mr.Speaker, is, in my judgment, in accord with 
the provisions of the Democratic platform. It is in accord with 
the traditions of the party and with the habits of our people. 
It would relieve us of the necessity of any untried or new 
forms of taxation, and furnish the Government with abundant 
revenue, and it is based upon the principle of equal rights to all 
and special favors to none, and fairly distributes the burden of 
taxation upon all classes of American citizens. 

Tearnestly hope, sir, that the bill before it leaves this House 
will be purged of protection; that it will be purged of favorit- 
ism; that it will require neither defense nor apology, and that 
it will be what its title implies, ‘‘a bill to provide a revenue for 
the United States.” Of course my criticism of the measure is 
with this hope. Should the amendments fail, I shall feel con- 
strained to give it my support, because, while it is not what I 
think it should be, it is better than existing law, and a step in 
the direction of the reform promised the American peeple. 
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Tariff and Income Tax. 
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or 


HON. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 80, 1894. 


The House being in Committees of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of taxation is one of supreme 
importance to the American people, and one in which they have 
manifested a very deep interest in recent elections. The Re- 

ublican party has had its own way for more than thirty years 
fn levying taxesupon the people, and during that time they have 
built up and fostered the system of protection to American man- 
ufacturers, a system which taxes all the people upon the neces- 
saries of life for the benefit of favored classes, and the fight of 
tariff reform is a contest of the masses against the classes. So 
bold and reckless has modern protection become in its profes- 
sions, that to-day it openly declares that taxes are not burdens, 
but blessings for the people, and it seeks to increase the com- 
forts and happiness of the one by increasing their taxation. 

On the other hand, tariff reform seeks to increase the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people by reducing taxation. This is 
the plain contest between the Republicans and the Democrats. 
This question has notonly been debated in Congress, but has been 
directly presented to that great tribunal, the American people, 
for their judgment, and in the election of 1892 the people, by a 
most emphatic majority, decreed in favor of lower taxation and 
greuter freedom for the commerce of our country. Is there any 
reason why we should not carry out the plain instructions of our 
constituents? Some Republicans have the impudence to charge 
the Democratic Administration with the present hard times, and 

ive that as a reason why the system of protection should not 

disturbed. 

Sir, this panic was in plain view before Mr. Harrison left the 
White House on the 4th of March. During the last days of his 
Administration his Secretary of the Treasury made frequent 
trips to New York to delay the pending calamity till the expi- 
ration of his term. And while Mr. Cleveland, on the 4th of 
March, 1889, turned the Government over to Mr. Harrison with 
over $200,000,000 in the Treasury, including the reserve fund, 
Mr. Harrison, on the 4th of last March, turned it back to Mr. 
Cleveland with a bankrupt Treasury. Ay, Mr. Chairman, the 
present distress and depression throughout the land is the result 
of high protection and the extravagant legislation and expendi- 
tures of the Republican party. But it is claimed by some Re- 
publicans that the mere threat of tariff reform has thrown our 
country into despair and destitution. 

Is it possible that the accumulated benefits from thirty years 
of protection are not sufficient to support the people through a 
few months of hard times without such manifestations of want 
and suffering. If protection has been doing as much for the 
common people as claimed by Republicans, where are its real 
benefits in this hour of need; where are the earnings of the peo- 
ple which have been accumulated by the poorer classes under 
protection; where is all that ee among the common peo- 
pie so much talked of by the Republicans. Sir, the McKinley 

w is still in full force, and the Wilson bill has not yet passed 
one branch of Congress, now is protection so false in its system, 
go unsound in its foundation, and so frail in its structure as to 
frighten and collapse at the first appearance of tariff reform and 
honest taxation. 

Sir, what was it that frightened or disturbed protection in 
1873? There was no Democratic Administration at that time to 
alarm the people, yet, with protection moving on with unbridled 
audacity, our country was suddenly overspread with one of the 
worst panics that ever afflicted our people, embracing a period 
of five years under Republican rule. o, Mr. Chairman, our 
present panic is not the effect of tariff reform, but the bitter re- 
sults of protection and extravagance bequeathed to us by the 
Republican party. 

Instead of the present distressed condition of our people de- 

ing the work of tariff reform, it should rather hurry us on in 
our efforts to reduce taxation upon the necessaries of life and 
enlarge the marketsof ourcitizens. For more than thirty years 
the farmers of my district have been paying high tribute to the 


Eastern manufacturers in order to build up a home market f 

their products, and to-day in that home market, which ha oe 
them so much, they can sell their wheat for but 50 com ” 
bushel, and many other a in the same proportic n er ” 
farmers have long since learned that the price of thelr wh , - 
fixed in Liver and not in the United States; that its. - - 
depends largely upon the amount we export to foreign eo . vg 
In fact, our farmers, more than any other class, are inter s er 
in our export trade, because the greater part of our ex aot npc 
products of the farm. vere ee 

The papeee of protection is to surround this country with ; 
high tariff wall that will keep out foreign goods. Let the een: 
ers understand that the same walls of protection which keoy 
out foreign goods will keep their surplus products within +) . 
United States, and leave hen without a market. The ob al 
of the Wilson bill is to relieve the farmers and other |a}o ite 
classes from unjust taxation by stopping the Government {poy 
collecting the hard earnings of the people under the eyis of 
taxation and distributing them as bounties among a prot cted 
aristocracy, and to remove the unwise restrictions from our fop- 
eign commerce and open wider markets for the products of ovr 
farms and our factories. c - 

Mr. Chairman, under the extravagant legislation of the Repub- 
lican party, the annual appropriations of the Government haye 
reached the enormous sum of over $500,000,000, and when we 
come to revise our revenue system and reduce taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, we find our bill will not produce enough roy 
enue to meet the increased expenditures of the Government. In 
order to provide for this deficiency it is necessary to resort to 
new forms of taxation, and I know of no easier way to raise this 
additional revenue than by imposing a tax on incomes. 

Under our present system of raising revenue, taxes are levied 
upon articles of consumption, and men pay in proportion to the 
amount of taxable articles which they consume. It is estimated 
that at least 25 per cent of what men spend for the support of 
their families is consumed by indirect taxation. As the poorer 
classes spend their entire incomes for the support of their fam- 
ilies, it follows that they contribute 25 per cent of their incomes 
for the support of the Government or to protected industries, 

But suppose a man with an annual income of $2,000,000—and 
we have several such in the United States—should spend $100,000 
for the support of his family, one-fourth of which should be con- 
sumed by indirect taxes, then he would contribute but a little 
over 2 per cent of his income for the support of the Government, 
while, as we have stated, the poor man contributes 25 per cent. 
Why should the millionaire, who never wants for even the high- 
est luxuries of life, pay a lower rate of taxation for the support 
of the Government, than the poor man who feeds and clothes 
his family by the sweat of his daily toil? 

Why should we not tax wealth instead of poverty? Why 
should not men pay taxes in proportion to the amount of prop- 
erty which they enjoy under our Government? What is gov- 
ernment for but to protect life, liberty, and property? What 
does it cost to protect the property of the poor man whose all is 
less than $1,000, as compared with the amount that it costs to 
protect the property of the great railroad king whose possessions 
reach from one ocean to the other, and who is furnished « court 
in every locality in which to litigate his rights and the rights of 
those he wrongs? What does it cost to protect the property of 
the farmers of Illinois, as compared with that which it costs ta 
protect the vast accumulations of property gathered from the 
earnings of the people by the millionaires of New England’ 

Sir, we spend millions of dollars annually to maintain our 
Army and Navy and in the erection of new fortifications for the 
me! pe = protecting the property of the United States as wel 
as its citizens. 

So, Mr. Chairman. I might cite instances in which the reve: 
nues of this Government are appropriated not only to protect 

roperty, but to enhance its value. It is the Government that 
mproves our rivers and harbors and thereby adds millions to 
the value of prereey- Sir, alarge and expensive part of the ma 
chinery of this Government is me in operation to protect the 
popes of the — States, one-half of which is owned by less 
than 25,000 e. ; 

It is true t at the Government guarantees the protection 0! '! 
and liberty toits citizens; but, sir, while protection of life and lib- 
erty is furnished the poor citizen, the Government finds «mp 
compensation in his patriotic disposition to answer his country's 
call inevery hour of need. Hestands ready not only to protect bis 
own little mite of Sener butto protect the vast accumulations 
of property of all kinds on 


f ife 


, gathered from the products of the per” 
le by men who never go to war except by proxy. Sir, when ti’ 
vernment needs brave soldiers to fight her battles she apc 

to her patriotic sons upon the farm, in the workshops, and in the 
mines. In our late civil strife, while thousands of these humble 
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zens were falling thick and fast in the hot harvest of death 
— of our sioders shylocks were engaged in speculating and 
accumulating upon the sad misfortunes of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me but the part of wisdom that the 
possessors of large fortunes should be wi ling to bear upon their 
own shoulders a fairer proportion of taxation, to relieve the dis- 
tressed people of present inequalities, and thereby cultivate in 
them sentiments not of hatred, but —— — for that 

overnment which protects the property of all. 

’ While the unequ distribution of wealth in-the United States 
is not due entirely to legislativeadvantages, there is no question 
in my mind but that our present system of taxation, which com- 
pels the poorer classes to pay a much larger share of their in- 
comes for the support of the Government than it does the rich, 
has been an important factor in bringing about ene un- 
natural division of property in this country. Sir, if this Gov- 
ernment is to give an advantage to any of its citizens it should 
be to the poor and not the rich. ie 

But we contend for no sucn advantage here. We only insist 
that men should pay taxes in proportion to the amount of prop- 
erty which they enjoy and the benefits which they receive from 
the Government. There is no country where millionaires have 
increased so rapidly as coy have inthe United States during 
the last twenty-five years of protection, and if the governmental 
burdens and advantages continue as at present, within thirty 
years from to-day we shall have as many billionaires as we had 
millionaires thirty years ago. 

These fortune-builders are racing with each other, not to sup- 
ply themselves with the comforts and luxuries of life, but in or- 
der to see which one can attain the highest degree in that order 
of a moneyed aristocracy; and the larger the fortune, the faster 
it grows, the more opportunities itfurnishes for robbing the peo- 
pie out of that small remainder with which they are still cred- 
ited. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we can not hope to legislate these gross 
inequalities out of existence; but we can do justice between the 
Government and its citizens; we can place a more just propor- 
tion of taxation upon the shoulders of those who are able to bear 


t. 

I do not believe in taxation without representation, nor do I 
believe in so much representation without more taxation. [ 
do not believe the millionaires of this country should be al- 
lowed so much representation in the affairs of our Government 
with so little taxation. So bold and daring has accumulated 
wealth become in its efforts to control the affairs of our Govern- 
ment, until to-day there is nothing in my judgment which so 
threatens the rights and liberties of the American people as 
these rising pyramids of fortune. To-day, sir, in the practical 
administration of our Government, in selecting our public serv- 
ants for high positions, it is not unusual for these money kings 
to claim for their bags of gold that same respect and reward 
which ability and patriotism alone deserve. 

Now, sir, if wealth is to have such representation, why should 
it not have its fair share of taxation? If wealth has become 
such a power in the politics of our country; if wealth, central- 
ized wealth, is able to substitute itself for statesmanship, enter 
the halls of legislation and other high positions of ublic trust, 
where it may wield a mighty influence in its own behalf, why, 
in the name of all that is just, should it not pay a reasonable rate 
of taxation? 

Why, sir, one of the jar hae nc used against this bill is that 
it is unpopular with those having large incomes. 

Sir, if we are afraid of their Tatetaeh to-day, how cowardl 
would we stand in their presence twenty years from now? If 
we pass this bill imposing a tax upon incomes we may lose the 
ore of the millionaires, but we will gain the support of the 
people. 

The people are behind this movement, and you can go with it 
or go under it, but you can not resist it. 

It is right, it is fair, and bound to succeed. My only regret 
in this connection is that the Ways and Means Commitiee have 
not placed less taxes on the necessities of life and a higher taxes 
on incomes. There is nothing which can pay a tax so easily as 
an income. If there is no income to pay with, there is no tax to 


pay. 

But they say that it isa war measure. Why was it resorted 
to in time of war? On account of the great increase in the ex- 
penditures of our Government. 

In 1893, omy thirty years after the close of the war, we find 
that the expenditures of this Government amounted to over $383,- 
000,000, against a little over $66,000,000 in 1861. And of this in- 
crease of expenditures much of the money is used to-day under 
our present system of Government not only to protect, but to in- 
crease the value of property. 

But why was that income tax repealed? Not because the peo- 
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ple were against it, but in order that a high protective duty for 
the benefit of the manufacturer might be continued. 
This provision for an income tax has been denounced as in- 


quisitorial. It is nomore inquisitorial than that system of tax- 
ation which has existed in Illinois and many other States for 
years. In Illinois the assessor is clothed with all that inquisi- 
torial power, and the farmer is required to swear to every hog, 
sheep, and cow upon his farm, as well as to all other property, 
including notes, mortgages, and money, if he has any. 

But they say this will lead to fraud, and tempt these poor in- 
fants of morality into perjuring their own souls in order to evade 
the payment of such taxes. 

My answer is, if in the enforcement of this law we find those 


who are so unscrupulous and dishonest as to swear falsely in 
order to beat the Government out of that which is just, send 


them, as you would other rascals, to the penitentiary. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

But, they say that youcan not collect this tax. Sir, the history 
of such a tax in this country and in other countries shows that 
it can be collected. As stated by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. MCMILLIN], during the time it was in opera- 
tion in the United States we collected from that source nearly 
$350,000,000. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what do the opponents of this bill offer in 
its stead? More taxes upon the poor, because they are easily 
collected; less taxes upon the rich, because some of them are too 


smart and too mean to pay them. 

The fact that bad men may attempt to evade a just law is no 
reason against its enactment. These gentlemen denounce it as 
inquisitorial, as a war measure, because they have no argument 
with which to meet the fairness of the proposition. 

It is to drive Representatives upon this floor away from the 
discharge of a — duty. 

Let us pass this bill, including the income tax, and public sen- 
timent will see to its enforcement. 

They have had such a law in England for a great many years, 
and I am informed that tu-day they are collecting between sey- 
enty-five and a hundred million dollars from that source of tux- 
ation. But some gentlemen on this sideof the Chamber decl ire 
that this is not Democratic. Sir, what can be more Democratic 
than that which is done for the relief of a suffering people I 
regard it as the saving clause in this legislation, and I shall sup- 
port this principle, not only now, but hereafter, until the greater 
burdens of this Government are placed upon the shoulders of 
those who are able to bear them, and all the necessaries of life 
are furnished to the American people free from taxation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


The Wilson Bill—Fair Adjustment of a Revenue Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WEADOCK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After listening to the magnificent speech 
made on this side of the House to-day, by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. COCKRAN], we might well be content that noth- 
ing ore should be said upon this subject during the general 
debate of the pending bill, butit may be possible that, on account 
of the peculiar situation of my State, I may be able in the brief 
time which I shall occupy to invite the attention of the commit- 
tee to some matters which have been overlooked. 

Every Representative, I take it, on this floor, conscious of the 
high powers of the American House of Representatives, one of 
which is the right to originate revenue bills, is also conscious 
of the fact that he owes here what might be called “a divided 
duty.” Upon the one hand he owes a duty to his own constitu- 
ents, and upon the other he owes a duty to the people of the 
United States whose representative he is and whose interests 
should be as dear to him in the one case as in the other. 
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Lam not a free trader;I believe that o large part, nay, the 
greater part of the revenues necessary each year to ae 
this Government must be derived from tariff taxation. © 
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large amount required, the manner in which it js ise . 
a for which it is expended is shown in the followin 
e: “> 


Receipts and expendtures of the Government. 
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Civil and miscellaneous. 
Total expendi- | Bonds and 
Year. Premium on | other civ | Indians. Pensions. Interest on | ‘tures, includ. | °ther securi- 
ond public debt. ties applied to 
loans ot and ing premium. | sink ppiled to 
SS ote, taneous: items. i ; 
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Thus, with more than $383,000,000 of yearly expenditure and | tion, and that they should be limited by strict economy, we can not close 
| yinct al t that it our eyes to the fact that conditions have up among us which in jus 
a tariff in existence, as the p pal source of that revenue, i aliesten at cook 
tice and fairness call for discriminating care in the distribution of such 
becomes largely a question of adjustment as to what that turiff duties and taxation as the emergencies of our Government actually 
mand. 


shall be. I stand on safe Democratic principles in contend 
for a revenue tariff. That does not mean free trade nor a tari 
that shall produce no revenue. Every dollar of duty laid on 
articles which compete with any of foreign production is pro 
tanto a protection to such article. 

Ido not believe, on the other hand, that the people of the 
United States, or their representatives in Congress, have the 
right to tax oneman or one setof men for the benefit of another 
man or set of men for the sake of building up yf particular in- 
dustry, or that our people are made prosperous by taxing those 
of one section for the benefit of those of another. The peopleof my 
State, the Democracy of that State, will take their stand in the 
van of those who are in favor of tariff reform upon the lines laid 
down by President Cleveland when a candidate for the Pres- 
idency in his letter of aceeptance—upon the lines laid down in 
his message to Congress on the assembling of this session, and 
on the only practicable line that is available to us to-day, as ap- 
pears by the report of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Cleveland said in his letter of acceptance in 1892: 


Tariff reform Is still our purpose. Though we oppose the theory that 
tariff laws may be passed having for their object iue granting of discrimi- 
nating and unfair governmental aid to private ventures, we wage not exter- 
minating war nst any American in sts. We believe a readjustment 
— «A ropa nasi in accordance with the principles we profess without a 
demolition. 

We believe that the advantages of freer raw materials should be accorded 
to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful distribution 
of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of free trade. 

We anticipate with calmness the misre: tation of our motives and 
purposes, instigated by a selfishness which seeks to hold in unrelenting 

asp its advantages under present tariff laws. 

We Let rely upon the intelligence of our aonteee om to oe — 
ve wi ata party comprising a majority of our peo anning the de- 
struction or tnj of American interests; and we know that they can not 
be frightened by the specter of impossible free trade. 


In his message to Congress of December 4, 1893, he said: 


After’a hard Je tariff reform is directly befors us. Nothing so im- 
portant claims our attention and nm 80 presents itself as both 
an opportunity and a duty—an op ty to deserve the gratitude of our 
fetiow-citizens and a duty im 


— us by our oft-repeated professions 
and by the emphatic mandate of people. After full discussion our 
countrymen have infavor of this reform, and they have confided the 
— of its & to the hands of those who are solemnly pledged 
If there is anything in the are & representation in public places of 
the people and their desires, if pubiic officers are really the aerves. of the 
people, and if political promises and professions have any binding force, 
our failure to give the relief so long awaited will be sheer recreancy. Noth- 
should intervene to distract our attention or disturb our effort until 
reform is-aecunrplished by wise and careful on. 
While we should staunchly adhere to the that only the necessity 
of revenue justifies the imposition of duties and other Federal taxa- 


Manifestly, if we are to eee ene, through tariff reform, on: 
of its most Obvious features. should bea reduction in present tari? charzes 
upon the necessaries of life. The benefits of such a reduction would be pa 
pabie and substantial, seen and felt by thousands who would be better fed 
and better clothed and better shettered 


I quote these extracts to show the Democratic position befor 

the country on the question of tariff revision. 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee say in ‘heii 
report on this bill: 

The bill om which the committee has expended much patient and anxiou 
labor is not offered, as a complete response to the mandate of the Americal 
people. It no more professes to be purged of all protection, than to be free 
of all error in its complex and manifold details. owover we may deny the 

of any pledge, or the right of any Congress to make suc! 
for the ce of duties that carry with them more or less ack 
now protection, we are forced to consider that great interests lo ex. 
ee it is no part of our reform either to imp 
orto curtail. We , and we have the warrant of our own pas! exper! 
ence for belie that reduction of duties will not injure, but give mor 
abundant life to our manufacturing industries, however much (ley 
may dread the change. But in dealing with the tariff,as with every 
long-standing abuse that has interwoven itself with our social or i) |ustria 
system, the legislator must always remember that in the beginnin 
rate reform is safest, having in itself ‘‘ the principle of growth 
It is my desire to support fully that committee in their bi. 
It is my intention to vote for this bill. LIsay this with the hop, 
however, that when we reach the stage of amendments some 
these things which I think in justice to the Northwest ourht'o 
be changed will be corrected by amendments, and from tiissic 
of the House. Michigan is interested in iron and copp:r ore! 
lumber, in various manufactures, in salt, in wool, in tie tshe™ 
ies, the carrying trade, and a great many others th.‘ f migh 
name of the ing industries of thiscountry. By this ii you 
to put lumber upon the free list; and [ shall vote /0! 
that, because the time has come when it may be done, and be: 
cause I believe now, as I have always believed, thai ‘1° 
upon lumber never put a cent in the poeket of the laborer‘) \"" 
woods or the man who runs the mill, by contract, or anyone © 
except the owner of standing pine. And let me say to sen" 
men here that the placing of lumber on the free list ill disap- 
point you in many of your expectations. It will have very ''\" 
effect on the price of lumber. The effect of it will be 20”, “ 
the effect of such measures has been in the past, to mnhance the 
value of standing pine and other timber; and that will > "' : 
whether that timber stands in Michigan, Minnesota, or i" iff 
In 1890, prior to the e of the McKinley bill, the {" 
upon lumber was $2 a thousand feet. It was reduced 50 ee 
by that act and remained $1 a thousand feet. Yet there "”' 
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an on this floor who can say that the price of lumber fell 25 | same price for his lumber after the passage of this bill as befor 
ante» thousand on account of that reduction. And although | Why: Because the supply has been so diminished that the 
sr ay takeoff now the duty of $la thousand feet, I apprehend | owners and controllers of it will be enabled to maintain th 
rent the farmer in the Northwestern prairie as well as the pur- | prices. In the wood schedule, D, here inserted, 1 would have 
chaser elsewhero will find that he will have to pay about the ' preferred specific duties and a higher rate on finished articles. 
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“5 | Importations of fiscal year, June 30, 1893. _— Rates of duty under— oe 
—— les . ©: . 5 oa 
= —— | ‘ 
Tnitor |jUnder pro- : 
S| i 
Oy | aii ‘Se a | he ct ees ge eae tan 
| ScHeDULE D,—WooD, AND MANUFAC- 
| TURES OF. | | 
| 
21 | Boards, planks, deal, and other saw ed 
lumber: 
| Of hemlock. wate — ee, 
1° = 7 3 | 7,065 5 5 5 ns ~ 
nine Ca nlaehen anasiaeaesh.. 14,118. 80 97,776.72 | 21, "~ 48 . 93 87, 059. 15 81. 50 per M feet. -| 50 cents per M feet.} 21. 66 7,20 
| Pianed or finished on twostdes-M th. 97.79 1, 281. 96 5. 59 1 97.79 | $2 per M feet... | $1 per M feet 5 
2 one side and tongue $ aa 
wae ahd ienneiene annie M ft. 72.08 1,040. 59 144. 16 14.45 | 72.08 |_...do |___ ao _ — 
8 } 
= aE yl —e awer en whe 35. 64 675.00 89. 11 18.94 53. 46 $2.50 per M feet_.| $1.50 per M feet_. 12. 20 ~ 99 
All sawed lumber not specially pro- 
vided for: | 
“proses are 4, 899. 54 46,477.00 | 12,248. 86 9.49 2, 449. 77 |....do ee ae 50 cents per M feet.) 26.35 a 
Pianed or finished onone side.M ft..| 598.33 6,840.92 | 1,704.98] 11.43 698. 33 |'$3 per M feet". $1 per Mfeet......"| an24| 8.75 
Planed or finished on two sides! M ft. 1,745. 08 21, 668. 07 5, 235. 24 12.42 1, 755. - en | do P4 16 On 
aa mociemerssan -—M f.. 1, 601. 04 18, 085. 00 5, G03. 64 11.30 2,401.55 | $3.50 per M feet..| $1.50 per Mfeet....| 30.99 
- Sand pack ng Dox'snooks - seeee- ns a ofrseeesee eens 45,745.54} 13,723. 66 |..-....... 9, 149. 11 30 per cent....... } 20 per cent 0 %) 
Costes and bereahs, Cm pAY =<} -—on monn tt 580. 61 159.18 J...) 108.12 |.._.do... snecnnnl es os a 
Furniture t or house, W or oS oa \ oe ' : 
mi tly a an----------| 882, 198.98 | 133, 769. 65 | 95, 549.7 ;= per cent. soso 25 per cent.........} 35 5 
Al) other manufactures of wood, or of 
which wood is the component: mate- | 
SE ee Teme One ere) _______ i, Snr, SRT |-A0, 004. 15 oe $49,288.09 |....do.........-.. - ii ae : 








On one point, however, I thank the committee for going as a barrel costing 19 cents, for about 45 cents; and let me say tha 
far as they have; and I would like'to see’'them go alittle farther. | the State of Michigan produces now fully one-third of al! th 
I refer to their effort to protect us against the export duty on salt that isused in thiscountry. What is the further fact* 
the partof other countries. There is brought into my State | virtue of the rebate clause in the McKinley act those who i 
annually, for manufacture, perhaps 500,000,000 feet of Canadian ported salt for the purpose of curing meat and fish for exp 
timber. It is owned by Americans; it islumbered by Ameri- | received a drawback of 99 per cent, so that the duty on salt used 
cans; it is towed over the lakes by American tugs, manned by | for this purpose has been simply 1 per cent. While the poli: 
Americans; it is cut up in American mills; and we want this | of allowing a drawback in duties paid on articles that may for 
bill to:provide, and I think it is the intention of the committes | any part of our exports has been in force for a century, it ma) 
that it shall provide, that if any export duty is laid upon lum- well be doubted whether it should be continued except along 
ber, or any lumber product, as has been done ‘heretofore, the | the Atlantic seaboard. , 
prior rates of duty may be reéstablished for the purpose of pro- The price of salt has been fixed by the question of transporta- 
tecting us against unfair legislation. tion, and we could put it on the freo list and yet it would not 

There is another matter in respect to which ‘the action of the | materially affect the price of salt or make it a cheaper commod- 
committee receives my heartyconeurrence. Allalongthenorth- | ityfortheconsumer. Andwhy? Because that question of trans 
ern border of the United States, all through the Great Lakes, we | portation from the seaboard will always affect the price. It 
have a large number of men engaged in the fishing industry. | may affect the price along the Atlantic seacoast to some extent, 
Those men are in direct competition with the Canadians, who but it will not affect the price in the interior of the country. 
get their gilling twine free of duty, by special act. ‘The Mc- | They have provided also in reference to salt that if any country 
Kinley bill put a tariff of M40 per cent upon flax gill-netting—a | levied an export duty as against us, then the present rates should 
raw material, so far as these men are concerned, because they | be maintained; and [ have no fault to find with that, but on the 
havo to buy it athighprices for their nets—a material controlled | contrary it meets my approval. 
by perhaps ten institutions in this country. That tariff of 140 Below will be found a tabulated statement showing importa- 
per cent is reduced by the bill reported by the committee to 35 | tions of sult for the years 1884 to 1891, inclusive, from the fol- 
percent. And in my judgment it might properly be placed on | lowing countries: 
the free list, because our fishermen are competing now with the | United Kingdom, Italy, Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, 
Canadian fishermen on whose twine there is no tax laid at all. Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands, and all countries 

They are also subject to the competition of Canadian fisher- | other than Europe. 
men, whose fresh fish come into our market dutyfree; and I beg The output of American salt for the same years is shown in 
to remind the House that wheneverwe have got anyconcessions | parallel column: 
from Canada in any matter of trade we have got them by means 
of retaliatory measures. The Canadians have legislated in every 








. s 9 O ut of 
possible way against us, in the matter of tolls, in the matter of Year. Imports. Ame ricar 
towing, in the matter of wrecking, in the matter of fishing, and | salt 








it seems to me that the gentlemen here who declare themselves 
in favor of putting raw material, as they call it, upon the free 


Tons. | Tons 


may properly vote for this amendment; because if there is a Scsual  oaan 
class who deserve the aiding vote of legislation, it is the men 365, 164 963, 385 


who are engaged in this hazardous business. They deserve as 
much encouragement as we can give them, and we certainly 
ought to accord them as favorable treatment as the Canadian 
Government accords to the Canadian fishermen, who are their | ' 
re nears. . 

ake the question of salt, Mr. Chairman. There again our | 
brethren on this side will be somewhat disappointed when they | on the free list and no vote or voice of mine shall be raised for 


fome to ascertain the practical ‘facts in regard to the matter. | the f defeati ; : ‘ : 
They are selling to-day 280 pounds of fine salt in my State, and —. of defeating the action of the committee in that re 


313, 887 1, 000, 495 
204,730 1, 006, 985 
241,314 1,000, 696 
220, 391 1,007,124 
213, 614 | 1, 248, 493 





Sothat you might put these two great staples, lumber and salt, 
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But let me say further, Mr. Chairman, in regard tosalt. They 
ropose in this bill to continue a certain duty on the packages. 
e have no fear of any competition in all the world, except of 
that salt which is brought in in bulk, which comes mainly as bal- 
last in the European ships crossing the Atlantic. But the com- 
mittee might well have treated these interests of the great State 
of Michigan in exactly the way that they have treated other in- 
terests, by making a gradual reduction and not putting them on 
the free list altogether. And that is especially true of iron ore. 
The duty on iron ore was 75 cents a ton. 

We imported last year 683,056 tons of iron ore on which $507,- 
976.19 of duties were collected. Why not cut this duty in half, 
save ——- a ee of a million in revenue, and let the busi- 
ness adjust itself to the change? That would be fair to theiron 
interest, and fair to the vessel interests in which our State has 
so many millions of dollars invested. Michigan has some of the 
richest iron mines in the world. She has especially the Besse- 
mer ore, which they must send to her for, no matter what char- 
acter of ore comes from other places. 

Now, if you are going to place some articles on the free list, 
and if you are going to have a tariff on this, that, and the other, 
as you must in order to collect enough revenue for the expenses 
of the Government, then it seems to me that notwithstanding 
the fact that the owners of the iron mines have reaped enormous 
profits in the past, notwithstanding the fact that the tariff, in 
my judgment, has not been taken into consideration in fixing the 
wages of labor, they have paid the market price for labor whether 
it came from Finland, Cornwall, Scandinavia, or elsewhere. But 
these men will make it their pretext to close the mines and turn 
men out of employment in order to force the continuance of class 
legislation for their benefit; and to-day thousands of miners in 
these mines, protected so long by the high-tariff duties, are 
hungry and asking for work that they may earn their bread, and 
are being maintained at the expense of the State. 

That is a part of the theory and practice pursued by the op- 
ponents of the pending bill. These industries fostered so long 
and unjustly at the expense of the American people, have banded 
themselves together under the cry of hard times, which they 
themselves, if they did not produce, seek to perpetuate for the 

urpose of defeating the passage of this bill. [Applause on the 

mocratic side. } 

Several gentlemen have told us that we did not have petitions 
here in favor of the pee of this bill, but almost every mem- 
ber of the House finds his mail encumbered every day with ma- 
chine-made petitions prepared in sections of the country espe- 
cially interested in protection, and sent out to the people in his 
district for signatures and with instructions that they are to be 
forwarded to us here, endeavoring thereby if possible to defeat 
action on this bill. 

Now, it may be true that there are no petitions here in favor 
of the passage of the bill, but why is it true? 

Because this question is one that has attracted the attention 
of the people of this country for successive campaigns. It has 
been discussed and written about and talked about as no other 

uestion since the abolition of slavery has been written about and 

iscussed by the American people. Senator Benton says, in his 
Thirty Years’ View, volume 1, page 265, writing of the year 1832: 
‘*The cycle had come round which periodically, and once in four 
years, brings up a Presidential election and a tariff discussion. 
he two events seemed inseparable; andthisbeing * * * the 
long session which precedes the election, it was the one when 
the greatest efforts were made to operate on public opinion 
through Congressional measures.” We have now a parallel to 
that period, and everything that acute minds can elas will be 
resorted to impede tariff reform and prolong protection. In 1890 
the people of the United States sent here a majority of Demo- 
crats of more than 100, and in the recent election they sent here 
& majority of nearly 100, to carry out their will in effecting tariff 
revision, and it is not necessary for them to petition the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives to do the very thing that that 
House of Representatives have been elected todo. It is not ex- 
ted that such reforms will be welcomed, as Mr. Tilden said, 
y ‘‘ those who sit serenely on the social mountain tops, enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the existing order of things.” 

t is not to be expected that men will willingly part with their 
great profits. It is not to be expected that men having the ad- 
vantage of governmental aid will voluntarily part with it. Itis 
not to be expected that men, whether they be Republicans or 
Democrats, will willingly part with privileges that by any action 
of theirs they can perpetuate; and so we may anticipate just such 
a course of procedure as we have found against this bill. And, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] has well said 
if they are not able to maintain themselves even until this pill 
has been repealed, what then is the benefit of the thirty years 
of protection which they have had? If the tariff should not be 
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“‘tinkered,” meaning thereby that it should not be e 
any way, why is it that our Republican friends, , 
themselves its especial guardians, should 
twenty times within thirty years? 

If it is not to be touched what was the necessity for royjc; 
it at all in 1880, when they declared in their platfopr, that ft 
should be revised? But all of these things have come i, a \ 
gotten by our friends on the other side of the House, ang. ,; ted 
by the people whoseek to perpetuate Government bounties. thes 
are wishing to create such a state of affairs as will deter thiy 
House from courageously doing its duty and going as far as it 
can by this bill in restoring the business of the country to tho 
—— basis upon which it was intended to be conducted —tho 

asis of ‘ equal rights to all and special privileges to nono” at 
the expense of others. We often hear business men gay. « Pass 
a tariff law that can not be changed for twenty years.’ [ho 
forget the kind of Government we have. They forget tha: = 
can not pass irrepealable laws, and that this Congress can not 
bind its successors. This House is directly responsible to the 
people, and will pass such laws as in its judgment the welfare of 
our country demands. 

T have no hard words for any manufacturer. Men will make 
money wherever they can; but it is a significant fact that we 
read tn yesterday morning's —_ in large type that the Repub- 
lican national committee were here in solemn session, and that 
they found a deficit in their treasury, and they were going to 
call upon the manufacturers to pay it. [Laughter.] It showea 
to whom they felt gratitude was due. It showed that the idea 
of ‘‘ frying the fat out of the manufacturers” for campaign funds 
in times gone by was still potent with those who are the executors 
de bonis non of the Republican party. [Laughterand applause. | 

There is another thing that I would like to have seen in this 
bill, and that isa revenue tax upon sugar. Now, a great deal of 
credit was claimed by our Republican friends in the last cam- 
paign because they gave the people free sugar, and a great deal 
of credit was claimed for the —— tariff act because it en- 
larged the free list. The people of America are too intelligent 
not to know that the sixty millions of revenue that were lost on 
sugar, and the nine or ten millions bounty that we pay for the 
sugar produced in this country at the rate of 2 cents per pound, 
must be met ! taxation insome otherdirection. You may make 
your sugar a little cheaper. You will pay more for your glass- 
ware, and more for your woolen goods, and more for your clothing, 
and more for whatever other articles you consume, in order to 
make up thatdeficit. Amannevergetsrich by taking money out 
of one pocket and putting it into another; and yet we have had 
thirty years of just that sort of experiment. Somebody gets 
rich, but not the great majority of the people, and mainly those 
for whose benefit unjust laws have been made, and at the cost of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Now, lam infavor of arevenue tariffonsugar. Putitatacent 
a pound if you pleaseon raw sugar anda quarter of acenton refined 
sugar, as the bill before us provides in the latter case, and when 
you can buy a pound of fine sugar for five cents and a half, and 
pay in that a duty, which goes to the Government, of 1 cent less 
the small expense of collection, I think you can not select a bet- 
ter article for the purpose of raising revenue to defray tlie ex- 
penses of theGovernment. Itisnot a burdensome tax; thie poor 
man with simple wants will pay but little, the moderately well: 
to-do a little more, and the rich most of all. This tax must be 
placed upon something. We imported last year some 3,\\\)"- 
000,000 pounds of sugar, and the tariff upon that would have net 
ted a very handsome revenue to the Government, When this 


hanged in 
vho consider 
ave “ tinkered ” it 


bill comes before us for amendment I trust some amendment of 
that sort will be adopted—and I have no doubt it will be, if not 
here, then in the Senate—before the bill becomes a law. 1 am 
in favor as well of a tax upon incomes in this country 11 order 


to make up the deficit in the revenues which this bill is like!) 
to produce. Some say that is inquisitorial. Every tax 1s 'o 
uisitorial in the same sense. There is scarcely a State in the 
Onion where a citizen may not be put upon his oath and com 
pelled to divulge just what property he owns, in order that the 
tax assessor may properly assess it. This money must be raised 
in some way to defray the expenses of the Government and 
carry iton. How is that money to be raised? [f you levy «dt 
rect tax upon the States, then you will have the States in trh 
levying that tax upon the personal property and the land of the 
States, and real estate is already overburdened because it never 
escapes the attention of the taxing officer, while persona! prop” 
erty constantly does. sa 
If, on the other hand, you want to do a greater share of justice 
than you do by this bill, you will invite the few hundred b ogee 
sand gentlemen, it may be, who have been on the right side = 
protection during all these years, to come in and help a litte » 
defray the expenses of Government, and relieve correspo" 
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ingly those who have been on the wrong of protection for thirty | 


years, and to devote some of their surplus profits to the purpose 
of maintaining the Government. You say a tax upon incomes 
isa war tax. Well, we are paying war expenses to-day, and it 
is just as legiti:nate and proper for us to ask @ man to pay a tax 
upon his productive wealth for the purpose of paying the pen- 
sions of Union soldiers and sailors and their widows and orphans, 
as it was for the purpose of buying munitions of war and main- 
taining an army in the field, and a navy on the sea. : 

A decrease in duties does not necessarily mean a decrease in 
revenue. High authorities claim that the probability is the other 
way. In England Sir Robert Peel swept away 605 duties and re- 
duced 1,035 rates. Gladstone began in 1853, and before 1860 he 
had reduced rates on 210 articles and repealed 160 duties. He 

ushed all tariff reform in face of an estimated deficit of $17,000,- 
000. There were then only 397 dutiable articles. He reduced 
rates in that year on 56 articles and repealed 259 duties at a cost 
of nearly $5,000,000, and left only 143 dutiable articles. In 1861 
he brought the number down to 127, and in 1866 to 100, in 1867 
to 64, till finally, in 1886, only 47 articles remained instead of the 
vast number existing in 1841. To adequately appreciate this 
tremendous reform one needs to read again the present British 
customs tariff, which now inflicts duties only on beer, cards, 
chicory, chloral, chloroform, cocoa, coffee, collodion, ether, 
ethyl, dried fruit, naphtha, soap, spirits, tea, tobacco, varnish, 
and wines; everything else isexempt. In 1841 there were 1,150 
enumerated articles paying a specific duty and unenumerated 
articles paying ad valorem rates which no expert in British cus- 
toms could number. To-day there are only 18 dutiable articles, 
all told. 

Yet, with all these sweeping reductions of duty, the net re- 
ceiptsfrom customs dues have retained a remarkable steadiness 
of volume through all these years. They amounted to £19,940,- 
206 in 1847; they rose to £20,155,000 in 1887. For 1892-’93 they 
are given by the Financial Reform Almanac as £19,891,942, de- 
rived in the main from duties on beer, chicory, cocoa, coffee, 
currants, figs, prunes, raisins, tea, wine, tobacco, and snuff, and 
foreign and colonial spirits.. The bulk of the remaining reve- 
nues of the United Kingdom proceeds from land, stamp, and 
excise taxes, the post-office, and the property and income tax. 

So that if no deficit should arise, or the income tax be found to 
be unwise, it may be repealed. 

That government will best serve its people which confines its 
attention to purely governmental matters, which levies taxes 
only for public purposes, and, as was well illustrated by the able 
argument of the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. TURNER] to-day, 
the courts of this country, and notably the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of my own State of Michigan, have said that 
a tax can not be levied and collected for anything but a public 
purpose. That opinion was rendered when the supreme court 
of Michigan was composed entirely of Republicans, and one of 
the greatest of them, Judge Cooley, wrote that opinion. 

We can learn something from the experience of other nations 
at the present day in regard to this form of taxation. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has col- 
lected an income tax since 1798; and as that country is most 
nearly like our own, a tabulated statement based on authority of 





reports made to our Secretary of State will be printed as an ap- 
pendix to these remarks. " . . 

Prussia has had an income tax for about twenty years past and 
the following table shows the grade and rate of the tax: 


GRADE OF TAX 


There are grades with a progressive percentage according to the height of 
the income on which tax is to be paid; less than 1 per cent is charged on 
incomes up to 1,200 marks; on incomes of 1,200 marks, 1: of 3.000 marks, 2: 
of 16,000 marks, 3; and of 100,000 marks, 4 per cent of the income. 

RATE OF TAX. 

The following schedule will show the gradually increasing rates levied, 
beginning with incomes of more than 900 marks, and ending with incomes of 
100.000 marks, which latter pay the maximum rate of 4 per cent. 

These are the tax groups herein referred to: 





Income of 








Income of | And up to Rate And up to |} > 

more than—|(inclusive)— a more than— (inclusive) Rate 
Marks. Marks. Marks. || Marks. Marks. | Mark 
900 1, 050 6 } 3, 900 4, 200 2 

1, 050 1, 200 9 i] 4, 200 4, 500 

1, 200 1, 350 12 «|| 4,500 5, 000 

1, 350 1, 500 16 | —-§, 000 5, 500 

1, 500 1,650 2 5, 500 6, 000 

1, 650 1, 800 26 6, 000 6, 500 

1, 800 2, 100 31 | 6, 500 7,000 

2, 100 2, 400 36 | 7,000 7,500 

2, 400 2,700 44 ] 7,500 8, 000 

2, 700 3, 000 52 i} 8, 000 8, 500 

8, 000 3, 300 60 | 8, 500 9, 000 

3, 300 3, 600 70 9, 000 9, 500 

3, 600 3, 900 80 9, 500 10, 500 


The rate is increased as follows for the following incomes: 


aiaacaie ne | 
Incomes of More itpto(inclusive)—| For each— 





than— | By 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks 
10, 500 30, 500 1,000 80 
30, 500 32, 000 1, 500 60 
32, 000 78,000 2, 000 80 
78, 000 100, 000 2, 000 100 





For incomes of more than 100,000 marks up to (inclusive) 105,000 marks the 
tax is 4,000 marks, and increases for larger incomes by 200 marks for each 
additional 5,000 marks of income 

The annual revenue from the tax: 


or the year 1892-'93, 121,812,448 marks, about $30,210,712; for the year 1893-94, 
123,172,858 marks, about $30,795,214 
These are, however, not the final amounts, but only those assessed in the 


first instance by the appropriate authorities, and reached, therefore, with- 
out consideration of increases or diminutions occurring in consequence of 
decisions on appeal or otherwise. 


Austria has collected such a tax since 1849 and at various 
times before that period. In 1892 the income tax amounted to 
$10,000,000. 

Italy collects $45,000,000 by an income tax. 

In this country our experience with an income tax is shown 
in the following table: 


Internal-revenue receipts from income tax. 





years. 



































Receipts by fiscal Receipts under each act. 
For Ta. eee : . t 
In fiscal year— Amount. — Date of act. Amount. Rate of tax. How estimated. 
ear. 
$2, 741, 858, 25 1862 July 1, 1862... .... $2, 741, 858.25 | 3 per cent and 5 | 3 per o- on incomes over #600 and not over $10,000; 
er per cent. over $10, 000, 5 per cent. 
20, 294, 731.74 1863 July 1,1862,andJ.| 20, 294,731.74 |_...do..........-.- Same as above for act of 1862, and under joint resolu- 
on ene. 017. 4 sed R. July 4, 1864. .  P tion 5 per cent on incomes over $600. 

, 050, 017. . " r cent an 9er cent on incomes over %00 and not over $5,000; over 
72982 150081 1606 , March 3, 1865 ....| i05, 082, 176, 47 |}5 Pe ~ , ; ove 
66.014, 429. 34 1866 } per cent. ,000, 10 per cent. 

41, 455, 598. 36 1867 ° . 
34, 791. 855, 84 1868 March 2, 1867 ....| 189, 037,757.16 | 5 per cent __._.... On incomes over $1,000. 
37, 775, 873. 62 1869 
* - 650. 75 1870 
4, 436, 861.78 1871 July 14, 1870...... ’ ver 82 
5,062 311. 6 io y 38, 661, 824.15 | 2} per cent .......| On incomes over 82,000. 
139, 472.09 | 1862-71 4} 
Bas. 2r | 1908-7 
: 1 7 
97.79 1868-71 Under repealed 199, 040, 35 | Various rates -..| On incomes over 9600 as above. 
3, O21. 1862-71 laws. 
§ | 

















Notr.—After the 
due and unpaid for any previous year. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Internal Revenue Office, August 23, 1892. 








year 1862 the collections during any given fiscal year were not confined to the preceding calendar year, but naturally include amounts 
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When we say that protection is unconstitutional, we mean But asacitizen of this country, proud of its institutions, 
that the Government has no right, under the guise of tax, to | ful for the aid that it has given to him and his Cc hil dren, 5 
take from one man his property for the benefit of another. The | citizen of the great State of Michigan and of the tpyis ed Sta 
Government has no right to take the property of a citizen ex- | asone of its representatives, standing here disc! ans 















































cept for national purposes, and for those purposes only when | as it is my light to see, I shall vote for this b 9 ng my d = 
limited to a reasonable and an economical administration of the right direction towards restoring taxation to . ald t 
Government. I do not concede for a moment that all of the | and what it was intended to be, collecting r Lie : sda . 
patriotism and all the love of country is on one side of this | the expenses of the Government honestly and econo) mically en 
Chamber. I take it that we are seeking to attain the same end, | sidered and for no other purpose on earth. [Loud anplayea - 
though by different means, the Democratic side.] 
APPENDIX. 
ENGLAND'S INCOME TAX. 
Amount of duty charged and realized in each year fromthe 5th day of April, 1842, the rate in the pound at which such tax was levied in each y 
chancellor of the exchequer imposing or continuing such tax. 
Neo. at a, aes ae ae United Kingdom. 
read 28G | Net duce after al- ‘after al- | Recet 
ae - — rate oe ais. in addi Rate of duty onincomes of— a 
charged orreturned in | for unas- | oo 
= Total default and for re- —- Name aoe of the Incomes | tracy 
ments of dut ut 7 : 
April— ae aoe nal v for renee £100 and £150 a year impoting or continuing Pi 
» ad, a f 
For each |evies from) Under £150 an income tax. 
Total. penny of default a year. upward. 
ei schedules. . 
1843...... @£5, 07,708 | £5, 405, 161 er, 0 | wn cneesaceen|ecee-e-+-ceceeee| 72. in the £....| Right Hon.Henry Goulburn d.| Under £150 |... 
per annum 
1844...... a5, 504, 023 5, 260, 188 751, 455 DS, cescqnstonceuinlenid BRncinncnsnteline wail il — 
BN eiaet ad, 473, 601 5, 245, 493 749, 356 icin weduicoindiseuipen ania i cinsnddinmg dial ae are eel a 
1846...... ad, 720, 178 5, 496, 001 785, 156 iio lippednansitinaeaenitbicd ail i dencéanueioticaiac’ ants Se ee 
pre , 790, BT 5, 589, 606 798, 615 DP has trtvacidedaedancs Rei inaco pis cass Right Hon. Sir Gharles Wood, |--..do-...._. 
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EXEMPTIONS. 


» 1A area ere t 
Incomes under £150arecxempt. haben 
: s under £400 are subject to an abatement o ‘ 
aeeetems for life insurance are exempt. ‘The amount must not exceed 


a-§ s total income. cs 
SE e ccber oxen’ ions extending to — rities, universities, Ore be 
strial, and provident societies, hospitals, etc., : 
soend im the collection of acts relating to the income tax forwarded here 
with. 
ASSESSMENT. 

It is the duty of all persons, from whom returns are reqeaees.. ay anne 
such returns to the local assessor, who is an oflcer of the Ses esed by tho 
sioners of taxes; but in the event 0 $0 a ee the Crown, 

ola ommisstoners, who are & separate body appot 
ea urns are rendered to the surveyor of taxes, who is alsoan officer 
ted by the Crown. 2 
= a returns are not under oath. If the commissioners consider = a 
turns satisfactory then assessments are made in accordance therewith; c 
unsatisfactory, then assessments are made in such amounts as ,hey may 
ider suflicient to cover liability. 
"in cases where returns are not furnished estimated assessments are made, 
put the persons neglecting to make such returns render themselves liable to 
PeThe pet ing t ake returus are 
: nalties on persons neglecting or refusing to m a £20 
gud wevle duty pa imposed by the income-tax authorities; £50 when pro- 


ceedings are taken in the high court of justice. 


The Tariff, 





Botter is a little with righteousness than great revenues without right.—Proverbs. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whele on tho state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide reve- 
nuo for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BRYAN said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: I appreciate the kindness which the House has 
shown in giving me unlimited time, and I shall endeavor not to 
abuse its generosity. I also appreciate the unusual courtesy shown 
in admitting visitors to the floor, and am inspired by the presence 
of the ladies who have honored this occasion by their attendance. 
I shall not, however, attempt te conceal the embarrassment which 
I feel in following the speeches which have been delivered to-day 
in support of this measure. Itis rare indeed that the House has 
the privilege of listening to such a discussion of a great economic 
question as it has enjoyed to-day, and, after the unanswerable ar- 
gument made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER} 
against taxation for private purposes and the splendid tribute paid 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] to unfettered 
commerce, it would be impossible for me to follow the same lines 
and do more than repeat what they have said. I am content to 
build upon the foundation which they have laid. However we 
may differ among ourselves as to the relative importance of the 
three great subjects of legislative controversy—money, taxation 
and appropriations—no one will deny that the method and amount 
of taxation must ever challenge the most serious attention of those 
intrusted with the responsibility of legislation. 

The bill now before us presents one branch of the subject, and I 
shall confine my remarks to that part which relates to the collec- 
tion of import duties, reserving for another time a discussion of the 
justice and wisdom of what is known as the income tax. Even 
when we agree upon the proportion of revenue whieh should be 
collected from import duties we find widely divergent views as to 
the principle which should govern in the imposition of those duties. 
Men honestly differ upon this subject and have fought over it for 
more than an hundred years; we must expect, therefore, that any 
measure which embodies a departure from the existing policy will 
excite violent opposition, even if the measure is as far removed from 
radicalism as the one before us. its passage is nrged by those who 


believe that its results will be beneficent, and I have no doubt that | 


our friends upon the other side, who have uttered their gloomy 
rophecies and placed on record their selemn warnings, sincerely 

aioe oe the passage of the bill will bring disaster to the Amer- 

people. 

_ Wehave met here as the representatives of our constituents, vary- 

ing in commercial interests, varying in industrial pursuits, varying 

in political convictions, to discuss in this, the people’s forum, the 

—— involved, and to declare by our vetes either in favor of 
© protective principle or in favor of o tariff for revenue only. 
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THE ISSUE DEFINED 


I ask you to consider for 2 moment not the details of the present 
measure, but the principle involved in the protective tariff. The last 
national platform of the Democratic party is the first one which gave 
expression to my convictions upon this question. It was fortunate 
for the country that in the last campaign the platforms were relieved 
of ambiguity and clearly defined the tariff issue. 


The question 
presented to the voters was: 


Shall the revenue laws be framed by those who dk 
enue as an incident thereto, or by those 
only as an incident thereto? 

On the 7th day of June, 1892, the Republican national convention 
met at Minneapolis, and upon motion of the author of the McKinley 


re protection first and rev- 


who desire revenue first and protection 


| bill, adopted the following declaration upon the tariff question: 


We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to it 
growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition ef our country is 
argely due to the wise revenue legislation of the Republican Congress. We b: 
lieve that all articles which can not be produced in the United States, except lux 
uries. should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports coming into com- 
petition with the products of American labor there should be levied duties equal 
to tho difference between wages abroad and at home. 

Two weeks afterward the Democratic national convention met 
at Chicago. The present chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means [Mr. WILSON] was Sa chairman of the convention, 
and presided while the following declaration was adopted: 

We denounce Republican protection as a frand, a rebbery of the great majority 
of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a funda 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no 
constitutional power to impose and collect tariff daties, except for the purpose of 
revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to 
the necessities of the Government when honestly and economically administered 

I have only quoted so much of both platforms as related to the 
principles involved. 

In order to make the issue more distinet, if possible, the Repub- 
lican nominee, Mr. Harrison, said on the 3d day of September, 1892, 
in his letter of acceptance : 

The declaration of the platform in favor of ‘‘the American doctrine of protec. 
tion'’ meets my mosthearty approval. The convention did not adopt o schedule, 
but a principle that is to contrel all tariff schedules. 

And Mr, Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance, given to the public 
September 6, 1892, after commending a revenne tariff, said: 

Opposed to this theory, the dogma is now boldly presented that tariff taxation 
is justifiable for the expressed purpose and intent of thereby promoting special 
interests and enterprises. Such a proposition is so clearly contrary to the spirit 
of our Constitution and so directly encourages tho disturbance by selfishness and 
greed ef patriotic sentiment that its statement would rudely shock eur people, if 
they had not already been insidiouwsly allured from tlre safe land-mark of prin- 
ciple. Never has honest desire for national growth, patriotic devotion to coun- 
try, and sincere regard for those who toil heen so betrayed to the support of a 
pernicious doctrine. 

Words could not make more o the line of battle, and doubtas 
to the issue was impossible. No other economic question was in 
dispute, and when the result was announced in November it was 
accepted as a decisive victory for tariff reform. 

As the bill now before us proposes that woe shall turn our faces 
toward a revenue tariff, let us briefly consider the system which we 
leave and that toward which we approach. Until our opponents 
in the House shall announce a different policy we are justified in 
assuming that they stand squarely upem the Republican platform 
from which I have quoted. 

I eall attention to the fact that, according tothe Republican plat- 
form, revenue is not only incidental but, if the platform is carried 
out and the purpose of the policy realized, inconsiderable as well. 
For, if we put upon the free list all articles which we can not pro- 
duce, no revenue will be derived from their importation, and if a 
duty is imposed upon those articles which we can produce, and by 
the aid of such duties we do produce them, there will be no impor- 
tation, and, therefore, no revenue from such duties, however high. 
This would leave luxuries, the like of which we do not produce, 
the only articles upon which a duty would be paid. A protective 
tariff, therefore, can be a success in the production of revenue only 
when it fails to carry out in practice the intention of its supporters. 

PURPOSE OF PROTECTION IS TO INCREASE PRICE. 

A protective tariff assumes that the article wpon which it is laid 
can not be produced as cheaply in this country as abroad. Not only 
is this difference in cost made the sole justification for o tariff by 
the Republican platform, but Mr. MeKinley, in reporting the pres 
ent law, said: 


We have recommended no duty aboye the point of difference between the nor- 
mal cost of production here, including labor, and the cost of like production in 
the countries which seek our markets. 


lo defend a protective tariff, then, our opponents must show a 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad equal to the 
tariff which they ask. The Republican platform does not go se far 
as Mr. McKinley does in his report before mentioned, for while ho 
advocated & protection equal to the whole difference in the “normal 
cost of production,” the platform only demanded a tariff equal to 
that portion of the increased cost which was due to higher wages. 
But tor the purpose of argument let us adopt the extreme view. 

To illustrate, if the foreign cost of a givea yard of cloth is $1, and 
the cost of the same yard of cloth in this country is $1.50, then 50 
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cents, being the difference in the cost of production, would be the 
measure of the tariff levied according to the protective system. It 
needs no argument to prove that cloth can not be manufactured in 
this country unless it is sold for more than the cost of production; 
therefore, if the forei cost is $1 and the difference in cost is 50 
cents, the cloth must be sold at $1.50 per yard in this country. 

Thiz illustration proves conclusively that the purpose of the tariff 
is, first, io make the consumer in this country pay the tariff upon 
the imported article; second, to make the consumer in this country 
pay a like amount for the home-made article; and, third, that we 
can not export an article which needs protection. It proves that 
the consumer pays the tax on the imported article, for upon no other 
theory can the tariff be a benefit to the home producer. If the con- 
sumer here pays no more for the imported article because of the tariff, 
his purchases will not be affected whether the tariff be high or low 
and he will be no more apt to buy at home than before the tari 
was imposed. It proves the second proposition, because unless the 
consumer is compelled to pay the difference in cost he will not do 
so, and unless he does so the manufacturer can not produce and sell 
in this ee It proves the third proposition, because if a tariff 
of 50 per cent is necessary to enable the manufacturer to sell at $1.50 
in this country an article which is sold abroad for $1, then the pro- 
ducer of the $1.50 article in this country can not expect to export 
it and sell in competition with the $1 article in other countries. 

If, therefore, a protectionist says that the foreigner pays the tax 
he admits that it is of no benefit to the industry which he desires 
to protect; ifthe protectionist says that any part of the tariff is 
not added to the protected article, he admits that that part is not 
needed according to the Republican platform; if he declares that 
any protected article is exported, he admits that a tariff upon that 
article is not required. 

AMUSING CONTRADICTIONS. 


In the speech of a protectionist attempting to defend the princi- 
ple of protection are to be met some of the most amusing and 
absurd contradictions that ever crept into parliamentary debate. 
You can not find a protectionist in this House who dares to follow 
to its legitimate conclusion a single fundamental proposition which 
he lays down. Gentlemen on that side state one proposition in one 
breath and deny it in the next. They make one declaration in 
one sentence and contradict it in the sentence following, until 
you wonder whether one part of the protectionist mind sleeps 
while the other works. They tell you that we must have a pro- 
tective tariff because we pay ae wages than foreign countries, 
and when you protest against higher priced products, they at 
once reply that every thing is cheaper here than abroad. 

When you complain that the tariff is a tax they tell you that the 
foreigner pays it, and yet to make the answer more conclusive they 
appeal to you as did the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins] to 
consider taxation a blessing rather than a burden. If the tax isa 
blessing—a _— in itself—why try to load it upon the foreigner? 
Is it one of those ae which “ brighten as they take their 
flight?” If taxation is a blessing, why shall we allow the hated 
foreigner to steal it away from us? henever a tax is imposed 
upon a raw material used in manufacture the man who uses it 
always demands a compensatory duty upon the finished product. 
ae does he need a compensatory duty if the foreigner pays the 
tax 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] complained the 
other day that the present bill fixed the same rate of duty for wire, 
the raw material, and for wire cloth, the finished product. In that 
case the rate is ad valorem and rises with the value of the article, 
but the argument itself is a confession that the consumer pays the 
tax, for if the tariff on wire is paid by the foreigner, it is immate- 
rial to the maker of wire cloth whether there is a tariff on wire or 
not. The present law is full of just such admissions, and yet the 
manufacturer who insists that the foreigner pays the tax upon his 
finished product seems entirely ignorant of that rule in regard to 
the tax upon the material which he himself uses. 

Iam reminded of a fable. A fox one day stood at the foot of a 
tree and invited a cock, which sat upon a limb out of danger, to 
come down and lay aside his fears assuring him that a universal 

ace had been proclaimed among all living creatures. About that 

ime the yelping of approaching hounds was heard and the fox 
started torun; when reminded by the cock that there could be no 
fear from the hounds so long as the universal peace continued, he 
replied, “‘I am afraid they have not = heard of the peace.” It is 
quite evident that the manufacturer has not yet heard that the for- 
eigner pays the tax upon the article which he buys. 


WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] may have had some 
misgivings as to where the burden falls, but the testimony of a 
gentleman from Bermuda before the committee seems to have 
anchored him securely to the belief that tariff taxation is a means 
1 Biggena we distribute a great “ blessing” among the people of 
other countries who sell to us. It is true that a gentleman from 
Bermuda stated that the people of Bermuda, in his opinion, pay 
the duty u what they export to the United States, and to show 
how unfo ate his people are, I quote from his testimony where 
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he expresses the opinion that the people of Bermud 
duty on what they buy. 


Mr. Bryan. And when we export to you, who pays the duty? 
Mr. Wapson. We pay it ourselves. . 
Mr. Bryan. Then you pay both ways? 

Mr. Wapson. Yes, sir. 


@ also pay thy 


It was not necessary to go to Bermuda to find a man whe is d 
luded with the idea that one government can collect ite sy hate 
expenses from the people living under another government “There 
are people living in this country who exhibit no physica) evid aes 
of mental weakness and yet who have made just as absurd « 
ments. If the gentleman from Iowa accepts implicitly the Sine 
of this man as to Bermuda, why does he not insist thaj ee 
of the United States pay the duty upon all which they jy 
also the foreign duty upon all which they export? — 

Our Republican friends declare it is their policy { 
much as possible and to import as little as possible, 
take this purpose in connection with the declaration ; 
Republican platform, that the principle of protection js prowin. 
abroad, you can see what danger is ahead of us if the foreigner pays 
the tax, for when we reach the perfection of the policy and export 
everything and import nothing, we shall contribute to the suppor t 
of all countries to which we export and collect no taxes from the 
atall. If the foreigner pays the tax, blessed is the country y ! ch 
imports most, for great is the tribute which it collects from other 
lands, and woe to the nation which exports much, for it enriches 
the coffers of other governments. 

THE SALT REBATE. 


One of the most significant instances, which proves that the pro 
tectionist knows that the tax is paid by the consumer in this coy; 
try, is found in the salt rebate. In section 322 of the present | 


appears this language: 


the pe opl 
port, and 


0 export as 
When you 
n the last 


Provided, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by yes 
sels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of the 
navigable waters of the United States, under such regulations as the Secretar 
of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has been used { 
—— the purposes stated in this proviso, the duties on the same sha! 

m 


Under this provision more than $82,000 worth of salt was imported 
in 1893, and of that amount more than $78,000 worth was entered 
in customs’ district of Massachusetts and Maine. (See Exhibit A 

Tho Treasury Department reports that it was probably salt in 
bulk, upon which the duty would have been nearly $65,000, | 
more than one-fifth of all the duty collected from salt and more thai 
one-third of all the duty collected from salt imported in bulk. Ii 
the foreigner pays the tax on salt, why are the fish-curers of Main 
and Massachusetts interested in having it free? If the tax on salt 
is @ burden to the domestic consumer, why discriminate between 
the fish-curer of New England and the farmer of the West who 
needs salt to = his wiuter’s meat or salt his cattle? The troubl 
is that the ordinary citizen uses it in small quantities, and ther 
fore, makes no vigorous resistance, while the fish-curer buying 
large quantities feels the weight of the duty, and not only demanis 
but secures relief. In fact the whole tariff law is full of eviden 
that the protective net differs from the fish net. ‘The latter iss 
made that the small fish get away while the big fish are caus)! 
but a protective tariff net is so framed that the big fish get awa 
and the little fish are caught. Sok pong: 

I shall only detain you long enough on this point to submit ai 
ter written by a gentleman from Omaha, Nebr., hoping that itv. 
have as much weight with the gentleman from Iowa as lie gave 
the testimony of the witness from Bermuda: 

OMAHA, NEBR., January 5, ! 

Dear Sir: I notice that the minority of the Ways and Means Committ 
plain that the ‘‘ Wilson bill’’ removes the tax from foreigners. 

My own experience as a soap manufacturer does not bear out the arg 
the foreigner pays the tax. : ; 

An important material in the manufacture of soap is caustic sola. © 
of November last I made a contract with an American manuiacturer lor 
to be delivered as needed during this year at a fixed price, with the pro 


the price shall be reduced by an amount equal to the reduction in the 1 
caustic, so that I, asa consumer of caustic, receive the benefit of the ™ 


_and I am not a foreigner. This reduction will also make soap cheaper to ' 


sumers of —. : , 
With caustic free, a tariff of 10 per cent on laundry soap will be sul 
enable us to compete with foreign manufacturers. 
Yours, respectfully, 
W. A. PAGE, 


For W. A. PaGE Soap Compas 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 


It would seem from this letter that Mr. Page is unable to #))"" 
ciate the force of the argument that the tariff is a burden Pi" 
upon the foreigner. Our opponents are in the habit 0! Pt of 
to experience to answer what they call theories. Here 8%" 
experience which conflicts with their own theories. The ! ag — 
Company not only pays the tariff on caustic imported, bt ee " 
amount on caustic produced in this country; and by Pee anil 
of the duty the company is able to buy its caustic just tha — 
less and make its soap just that much cheaper. By taking * es 
burdens off of the industries of this country manufactum» g 
couraged and the consumer is enabled to buy at a lower pr’ 
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pO MANUFACTURERS WANT A TARIFF WHICH oe re seem ee 
one of the desperate arguments to which the protection- 
oi aaa is that the tariff reduces the price of the article upon 
which it is laid. That o duty should be imposed for such a es 
is go ridiculous that it would be unworthy of consideration a 
not seriously presented by men of high ountone on the ae - ™ 
The exigencies of politics seldom require as sudden and comp ete : 
conversion as those seem to have experienced who but — a 
ago were denouncing cheapness as undesirable. When Mr. yo in- 
ley submitted to the House the bill which bears his name, © pre- 
sented on behalf of the committee a report which gave the reasons 


in justification of the passage of the bill. On the second page of 


i . we find these words: ‘‘ We have not believed that our 
ped mage <= suffering from low prices, can or will be satisfied 
with legislation which will result in lower prices. and @ quietus 
was put upon those who were foolish enough to desire cheaper man- 
ufactured goods by the following declaration: 

T ‘ i s the chief object of the industrial policy they 
ene severe Senieys Thin, maane aia low prices for agricultural 
products as well as for manufactured goods. 

A little more than a year after the McKinley bill went into effect 
the minority of the Ways and Means Committee submitted a report 
in opposition to the Springer free-wool bill. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows], who was sure in 1890 that the peop 
‘‘already suffering from low prices,” would not “be satisfie with 
legislation which will result in lower prices,” had so far recovered 
from the fear of cheapness that in the minority report before men- 
tioned he joined in praising low prices in these words: 

If cheapness is the one thing to be desired, it has certainly been achieved under 


a tariff which enables a dollar to purchase a ~ and better quality of woolen 
goods than was possible ander any previous tariif. 


Gentlemen upon this floor have vied with each other in declaring 
that the McKinley bill was intended to cheapen articles upon which 
the tariff was raised and that it has cheapened them. Even the 
great high priest of protection, Mr. McKinley, was boasting of low 
prices brought by the McKinley bill within a year from the time 
when he urged its passage in order to relieve the people from the 
low prices which then afflicted them. And yet many who cheered 
his utterances in 1890 cheered him again when he disputed them. 

What confidence can you have in the theories, purposes, or argu- 
ments of persons who advocate a system on the ground that it will 

revent a certain condition, and then defend their system a year 

ater on the ground that it produced just the condition which they 
tried to prevent? [Laughter and applause. } 

We had a manin Nebraska who professed to be able to bring rain, 
and after there had been a short dry spell this man was engaged 
by a few citizens to call down a refreshing shower. He was to re- 
ceive $500 for his services provided an inch of rain fell within four 
days. He went to work, and within four days the rain came, an 
inch ofit. Not only did rain come, but wind came with it and blew 
down signs and broke off trees, so that the citizens threatened to 
sue him for bringing wind with therain. [Laughterand ee 
But when the man tried to collect his $500 the men who employe 
him said, ‘‘ It not only rained here but all over Nebraska, and we do 
not believe that you caused the rain at all. It was anatural rain.” 
And they refused to pay him. And yet there was a man who was 
hired to bring rain. He tried to bring rain. The rain came within 
the promised time, and an the promised amount, yet they 
doubted his being the cause. hat a rain-maker a protectionist 
would be! [Laughter and applause. } 


MR. M’KINLEY AS A RAINMAKER. 


If Mr. McKinley, for instance, were in the rain-making business, 
and acted on the principle of the protectionist, nothing could defeat 
his right to recover. If he were employed to bring an inch of rain 
within four days for $500, he would claim his pay even if it were 
cloudy when he commenced and clear when he got through. If his 
employers said: ‘‘ But you did not bring a rain; it is drier now 
than when you commenced,” he would reply: “Of course the 
rain did not come as I promised; but I am satisfied now that what 
you need is not a rain but a drought, and I have therefore brought 
youadrought.” (Laughter. ] 

The protectionist does not content himself with denying what he 
once affirmed and advocating what he once opposed, but 6 makes 
one argument to one section of the country and reverses the argu- 
ment when he addresses another section. When he talks to the 
farmer, he says: ‘‘ Don’t you see how a protective tariff gives you 
a better price for what you have to wll and don’t you see how 
manufactured products have been reduced by the tariff, so that 
Se are doubly benefited? We give you a protective tariff in order 

hat you may lave @ larger income from what you sell, and so that 
that income will go farther when — come to buy.” That would 
seem to be a = thing for a armer, but rather hard on the 
manufacturer; because, while the farmer is selling high and buying 
low, the manufacturer is supposed to be buying high and selling 
low. But to quiet the fears of the manufacturer, the protectionist 
is able to say: “Behold what a tariff does for you! A tariff on 
wheat has reduced the price of wheat so that you can buy it for 
less, and at the same time a tariff on your product enables you to 


. 


ee 





sell at a higher price than you could if you were compelled to 
compete with the cheaper goods of other countries.” 

Why this playing fast and loose? If it is the purpose of a pro- 
tective tariff to make spades cheaper when levied upon imported 
spades, is it not tho purpose of a tariff, when laid upon the cro 
which the spade produces, to reduce the price of that crop alsoft If 
a protective tariff on binding twine was intended to reduce the price 
of twine, was not the tariff on wheat, bound with the twine, in- 
tended to reduce the price of wheat? 

But I must not dwell longer on this point. If the purpose of a 
protective tariff be, as it must be, to compel the consumer of a given 
article to pay an additional price because it is produced in this 
country—if it can be produced here as cheaply as abroad no protec- 
tion is needed—then a protective tariff is simply a system by which 
the Government taxes all of the people for the benefit of a portion 
of the people, and justifies the language of the Democratic plat- 
form, which denounces Republican protection ‘‘as a fraud, a rob- 
bery of the great majority of the American people for the benefit 
of the few.” None of our opponents will admit the operation of the 
law and then defend it. Before attempting to justify a protective 
tariff law as a proper use of the taxing power they screen enaahi es 
behind the pretense that the foreigner pays the tax, and assert that 
instead of increasing the price of the home product it really de- 
creases it, forgetting that if their assertions were true the tariff 
would not be needed, and would be useless for the purposes of pro- 
tection. 

TAXATION FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 

It is well that the people should be brought face to face with the 
principle involved. Not only has the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared in what is known as the “Topeka, Kansas Case” 
(20 Wall., 657) that public aid can not be extended to private enter- 
prises, but the supreme courts of nearly all the States have taken 
the same position. In the Topeka Caso, Justice Miller delivered 
the opinion, and expressed the views of the court in the following 
terse and emphatic language: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the cit- 
izen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called a taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms, 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em 
ploys capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, the banker, 
Phe builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promoters of the public good, and 
equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No line can be 
drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the pub 
lic Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the city or 
town. 

The State of Pennsylvania has decided that a towncan not tax its 
citizens to aid a manufacturing enterprise located within its limits. 
The city of Boston, some twenty years ago, was authorized to issue 
bonds and loan the money received for them for the rebuilding of 
that portion of the city which was destroyed by fire. The money 
was not to be given, but simply loaned. It would seem that in the 
face of a great conflagration which destroyed millions of dollars’ 
worth of property the people of that city would be justified in aid- 
ing in the rebuilding, if any taxation for private purposes were 
defensible. There the money loaned would have been used to build 
residences and business blocks, giving employment to labor, and 
increasing the taxable value of the property, but the court held 
that the State could not confer upon the city of Boston the power 
to tax for sucha purpose. In the supreme court of Maine the same 
principle has been under consideration on several occasions. In 
one instance, the town of Jay voted to loan its éredit for $10,000 to 
Hutchins & Lane to encourage them to move their ‘‘new sawmill 
and box factory” from Livermore Falls to Jay Bridge, the money to 
be paid back at a certain time. 

THE SUPREME COURT OF MAINE SAYS, NO. 

In the decision of the court (60 Maine, 124) are found these words: 

The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in favor 
of one is a discrimination against all others. While the State is bound to protect 
all, it ceases to give that just protection when it affords undue advantages, or 
gives special and exclusive preferences to particular individuals and particular 
and special industries at the cost and charge of the rest of the community. 

The judges do not say that the location of the box factory will 
bring an indirect benefit to all the people of the town. They do 
not say that this donation will enable the box factory to pay better 
wages, and thereby make the employés better cousumers of other 
products of the community. They rightly realize and clearly de- 
clare that a discrimination in favor of one industry is a discrimina- 
tion against all others, and entirely repugnant to the idea that all 
citizens stand upon an equal footing before the law, and yet that 
aid was voted upon the very theory upon which a tariff is laid when 
its real objectis not revenue but protection. If the town of Jay 
has no power to tax its people to locate a factory among its own 
pr what right has the Federal Government to tax a citizen of 

ebraska in order to locate an industry in that same town of Jay? 
If it were right to tax one citizen for the benefit of another on the 
ground that the indirect benefit received would equal the di- 
rect burden borne, certainly the citizen taxed would be more likely 
to receive the worth of his money if he lived near the factory than 
if he lived a thousand or two thousand miles away. And yet the 
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resentatives, whose States refuse to allow their own citizens to 

be taxed for the benefit of their own citizens, are loud in their 

praise of asystem by which the great producing masses of the South 

and West are made to pay tribute toasmall portion of the country. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS SAYS, NO. 

There is just one other case to which I wish to call your attention. 
In 1874 the young and growing State of Kansas suffered almost a 
total failure of crops; so distressing was the condition in some por- 
tions of the State that the farmers were not only in sore need of 
food for themselves and their beasts, but were without seed with 
which to raise another crop. The legislature, touched by a condi- 
tion which appealed strongly to sympathy, passed a law authoriz- 
ing townships to raise money by the sale of bonds, and to use the 
money “for the purpose of providing the destitute citizens of such 
townships with provisions and with grain, and for seed and feed.” 
There was a limit upon the amount which could be borrowed, and 
a limit upon the amount which could be furnished to each person. 
The question was raised before the supreme court, and the deeision 
was in accord with the principles laid down by all the other courts. 
The court says: 

If we consulted cimgty our own feeling we should gladly approve of this, as 
of every effort to mitigate the severity of the blow. Let the doorways of taxa- 


tion be opened, net merely to the relief of present and actual distress, but in an- 
ticipation of, and to guard against futmre want, and who can declare the result?! 


If it is beyend the powers of Government to tax the farmers of a 
township in order that those who are without the means to plant 
a crop may be enabled to improve their land, and thus get beyond 
the need of charity, will you say that those same farmers can be 
taxed by means of a protective tariff to enable a mannfacturer not 
— > commence, but to carry on, an establishment in another 

tate 

The law laid down in these cases is sound, and justifies us in declar- 
ing that this Government has no right to use the taxing power 
either directly by bounty, or indirectly by a protective tariff, to hire 
somebody to carry on an unprofitable business. [Applause. } 

PROTECTION WRONG IN POLICY. 

But let us pass to another part of the inquiry. [If you can con- 
vince me that there is no moral question, no question of principle, 
involved, and that this Government has the right to take the prop- 
erty of a citizen in one part of the country and give it to a citizen 
in another part of the country, I stilldenounce it as unwisein policy. 
I need searcely emphasize before the members of this House the 
viciousness of such asystem. Without attempting to add anything 
to the argument by which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cockran] showed conclusively the impossibility of enriching a 
nation by such means, let me call your attention to the dangers 
which surround the use of the taxing power for private purposes. 
The moment it is understood that Congress is about to change the 
duty wpon any article the person interested in the production of a 
like article at ee against any reduction of the tariff. He 
may believe in tariff reform on other me on but seldom does he 
believe in tariff reform applied to any article from the protection 
of which he reeeives a benefit, He is like the man who wrote to 
Peel when he was attacking the protective system in England. 
This man was interested in fishing, and he concluded a pretest 
against a reduction of the tariff on his product by saying: 

Lam a thorough-going free trader in everything but herrings. 

Some of these men who have come before the committee have 
argued as earnestly in favor of a reduction of the tariff on the 
material which they use as they have protested against a reduction 
of the tariff on their finished products. They forcibly remind one 
of the merchant who when a thief had stolen a coat and put it on 
and ran off with it, shouted to the policeman who was about to 
shoot, ‘‘Shoot him in the pants; the eoat belongs to me!” 


THE ARROGANCE OF PROTECTIONISTS. 


Those who have enjoyed the benefits of protection not only pre- 
sume to dictate the tariff schedules, but resent the idea that anyone 
except a manufacturer should knew anything about the subject or 
have anything tede with the making of tariff laws. One of the lead- 
ing manufacturing newspapers spoke a short time ago contempt- 
uously of the present Ways and Means Committee, because all of 
its members do not represent city or manufacturing coustituencies; 
and some of the members were ridiculed as being from “rural villages 
and country court-houses.” At a meeting held last week in New 
York to protest against the Wilson bill, one of the speakers said : 


I traveled through the South and went. hundreds of miles without seeing a 
Somry. What do these Southern members. know about workingmen? What 
right have these goose-farmers to make laws for us? 


Why, sir, 58 per eent of the people of the United States live in 
the country and in villages having a less population than 1,000. In 
the name of those who still believe that “all men are created 
equal;” in the name.of those whe still believe in “ oqnelite befere 
the law;” in the name of those who believe that the harvest hand 
has the same rights as the hat-~aaker, and that the farmer is entitled 
to as much respect. as, the factory owner, I  cagpece= against the arro- 
eueaee impudent assumption that it is privilege of any par- 

class to make laws for eur people, er thatany of our citizens, 
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wherever their residence or whatever their occupation, are exclude.) 
from an equal voice in the affairs of Government! — 
No person would think of trying a case before a party to the suit 
and yet it is a fact. that the present law was framed in accordanca 
with the expressed wishes of the manufacturers, and in many in 
stances the language of the law was written out by those w ho Ww af 
to reap the benefits from its passage. The report submitted v itl 
the bill before the House quotes the language of Senator Hoar ” 
Massachusetts, which directly bears upon this point. It is ; 
follows: F os aul 


Instead of coming before your subeommi i fi i 

. Om ‘ committee for a formal hearing on our 
chusetts industries I thought the best way was to carefully cenmate a. toh + 
the various industries, perhaps some sixty or seventy in all, and ask Bro! 
ALDRICH to go over them with mo and ascertain what the yeople wanted in e 
ouse, and if there were any cases where the committee had not already d 
exactl what the petitioners desired, er had not inflexibly passed upon the qui 
ong — have a hearing before you, but I find in every instance the action of 

1€@ Committee, as Mr. ALDRICH thinks it likely to be, is entirely satisfactory t 
the interests I represent, with the exeeption of one or two, and the pape: 
regard to those cases I have handed to Mr. ALDRICH, : ja 

CARPETS ARE EXPORTED, 
Let me show you that you can not trust the representations made 
by interested parties any more safely in the framing of tariff lay 
than you can in the other affairs of life. I read in y esterday morni! 
paper that a big meeting was held in New York City by the woolen 
men to protest against the Wilson bill, amd among the vice-presi- 
dents elected at that meeting was a man by the name of John Sloane 
He is, Lunderstand, a member of the firm of W. & J. Sloane. The 
resolutions adopted at that meeting denounced the pending measur: 
as destructive of the woolen industry, and yet, while this bill leaves 
35 per cent ad valorem on Axminster and moquette carpets, the firm 
of W. & J. Sloane has within three months exported those sam, 
carpets and sold them in Ireland in the face of tree-trade England 
without the protection of a single cent of tariff. (Great applause 
on the Democratic side.] In the Carpet and Upholstery Trade 
Review of New York, in its issue of December 1, 1893, there appears 
a letter written by the firm to Alexander Grant & Co., of Cork. 
Iam not going to take up the time of the House in reading many 
things, but I think this letter deserves a hearing. It is as follows: 
NEw Yor«, September 26, 1999 

GEnrLuMun: Your valued order for moquetie, gobelin, and Axminster carpets 
has been received through Mr. Houbner. Of the total amount we will ship sir 
four pieces per S. S. Devonia, sailing from here on Saturday, tle 30th inst 
of lading for which shipment will follow next mail. We would s nore of your 
order, but where we found bodies were in stock borders wers not, and vice versa. 
On this aecount wo have, therefore, withheld thoso pattorns which can not be 
a complete. 

We regret for the present being unable to give definite promise on the balance 
of your order owing to the temporary closing of our mill. As soon, however, as 
it reopens we will send you definite date on which your goots will be shipped. 

We feel assured that the goods: new sent will prove highly satisfactory to you, 


» sixty 


aka means you will very much inerease tho quantity of your next order, 
‘Thanking you for the present, we are, gentlemen, 
Very truly, yours, 
W. & J. SLOANI 
Messrs. ALEXANDER, GRANT & Co., 
Cork, Ireland. 


There also appears in the samo issue of tho paper a cablegram 4% 
follows: 

New Yors, October 27, 1 
irom W. & J. Sloane to Grant's, Corl. 


You are our sole agents for sale of American Axminster moquette carpe 
SLUANE 


The same paper in a November issue contains an advertisement 
copied from the Birmingham (England) Mercury, in which A. it 
Dean advertises 25,000 pieces of Axminster carpets of A 
make ‘‘ put on the English market.” And yet, if we are to believe 
the representations of the manufacturers, carpets made by Amer 
jean labor and sold in England, not only without tari to protect 
them but with freight added, can not be sold in this country with 
out a higher duty than that contained in the bill under co: , 
tion. Let me call attention to another industry. We have had 
lately presented to this House the lamentable condition of the man 
ufacturers of collars and cuffs in Troy. (Laughter. } 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


The able Representative from that district [Mr. I[ALvrs| has pre- 
sented for them as pathetic an appeal as could well be m ule the 
census gives some very interesting statistics in regard to t's 
promising infant industry, which represents itself as 1 
to ruin.. It eame into existence before the passage of the McKi 
bill. Under the tariff of 1883 these manufacturers enjoyed an od 
valorem duty upon their product of 40 per cent, while they Ne" 
taxed 35 per cent upon the material which they used. 1 hep' if 
measure reduces the tariff on the material which they use and stl 
leaves them 35 per cent ad valorem on their product. [' —_ 
esting to note the condition of this industry under the tar" s 
1883. The census statistics are collected from the manuiact a 
themselves and are given, not for the purpose ol ren 
reduction of the tariff, but in the regular course of business, “™ me 
suppose they never thought that these figures would rise up t ‘ - 
demn them. The statement made by the Census department 
the year 1890 inclndes all the establishments in. Troy that report 
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. ro d 
in number) engaged in the manufacture of shirts, collars, an 
~~ "The sotal capital reported is $3,643,317; average — 
of employés, 8,713; total wages paid, $2,474,255; misce —_ 
expenses (which include all expenses excepting for — _ 
material) $534,217; cost of material used, $2,476, 156 ; _ : 
products, $6,217,785. The average yearly wages (ineluding o ocrs, 
firm members, and clerks, as well as ordinary —__- _— 
therefore, about $283; 39 per cent of the total value of the pr - 
uct was expended in wages, 39 per cent of the total a = 
product was expended for material, and 8 per cent of the tota = a 
of the product for miscellaneous expenses, leaving a net protit J 
about 20 per cent upon the capital invested—that is, the nomina 
capital; we have no way of knowing the real capital. : 
fr. Chairman, you can not rely on the statements that come here 
from protected industries themselves when prepared for effect. 

Mr. HAINES rose. : 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield to the gentleman a moment for any 

uestion. 
. Mr. HAINES. My esteemed friend from Nebraska makes the 
statement that the collar, cuff, and shirt industry was protected 40 
per cent under the tariff of 1883. That statement I concede to be 
entirely correct, but in order to thoroughly understand the situa- 
tion—— 5 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman rise to submit a question? 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, let him explain; this is a matter affecting 
his district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] 
can not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. BRYAN. 
answer any question. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] has 
unlimited time, I believe. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is entitled to 
the floor without interruption. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield for a brief statement. 

Mr. HAINES.- As introductory to what I was about to say, it was 
necessary for me to remark, as I stated on Tuesday evening last, 
that the collar and cuff industry, which originated in Troy, had, by 
the tariff of 1883, under the general schedule, a protection of 40 per 
cent. In 1886 the genera] strike then prevailing throughout the 


country affected the city of Troy, and at that time many of the | 


operatives engaged there, especially foremen, went to Germany and 
other countries and established factories to make collars, cuffs, and 
shirts. Between 1883 and 1886 the collar and cuff business of the 
whole country was practically done in the city of Troy. Between 
1886 and 1890, 25 of those factories failed or went out of existence. 
It was not until they received protection under the tariff of 1890 
that they regained their strength. Under the operationof that law 
they have maintained wages up to to-day. 

While I do not intend to make a speech, I wish the gentleman to 
understand that 90 per cent of all the labor employed in the collar 
and cuff industry there is performed by women. When he states 
that the average amount of wages paid is less than $1 a day or $6 
a week, I make the statement that the wages paid for the labor of 
women are between $7 and $8 a week, and 1 further state that with- 
out protection of our tariff that industry would be compelled to 
compete against foreign labor, which is paid $1 a week in Japan. 
What I have asked on behalf of that industry is simply such pro- 
tection as will compensate for the difference of wages paid here and 
abroad. Thatisall; and Ithink I am justified in asking that much. 
[Applause.] ; 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to the gentle- 
man from New York, when he speaks of these people failing before 
the passage of the McKinley bill, that there are thousands of farm- 
ers in this country who failed who were making a less profit on 
their capital than 20 per cent. [Applause on the floor and in the 
galleries. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind our visiting friends in 


the galleries that they are not permitted to make such demonstra- 
tions. 


Mr. HAINES. In affidavits before—— 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not yield to the gentleman foraspeech. If he 
desires to correct any statement I have made I shall gladly yield to 
him for that purpose; but I can not yield tohim for a speech. The 
gentleman made a speech upon this subject the other evening. I 
understand it has been printed, and I know he would not care to 
Tepeat it here; in fact, I think in a few years he will be ashamed to 
aon made it once. {Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

The CHATRMAN. _Of course the gentleman from Nebraska can 
not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. HAINES. I merely wished to state that affidavits were pre- 
sented to your committee, which I had here the other evening, not 
only from manufacturers in the city of Troy, but from other reliable 
sources, going to show that those manufacturers did not average 
over 6 per cent upon their imvestment and that they would be con- 


I do not yield for a speech, though I shall gladly 
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tent with 5 per cent, while in many instances they are only making 
2percent. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. I am willing that the people of this country shall 
take their choice and give credence to whichever statement they 
preter. 

They can decide for themselves whether they will aecept the 
statement furnished by the Census department or an aflidavit 
furnished by interested parties in order to secure a continuation of 
the advantages which they now possess under the tariff. And 
more than that, let me say to the gentleman, if these manufacturers 
are making only 5 per cent now under the McKinley law, and were 
making 20 per cent before its enactment, common business judg- 
ment woald suggest that they would try the experiment of going 
back to the low tariff with 20 per cent profit instead of trying to 
be satisfied with only 5 per cent under a higher tariff. [Applause 
on Democratic side. } 

I might suggest here, Mr. Chairman, that a protective tariff 


| sometimes oppresses the very person whom it tries to aid, as for 


instance, when the tax on raw material is not fully compensated 
for in the tax on the finished product; in such caso the manufac- 
turer is in a worse condition than he would be with absolute free 
trade. But that is not the only grievance against the manufac- 
turors of collars and cufis. 
MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

Chey have not only grossly misrepresented the facts, but have 
done it so stupidly as to be easily discovered. When the Mills bill 
was before the Senate they appeared before the Senate Finance 


| Committee and protested against a reduction of the tariff on their 


product. They filed a statement with the committee showing the 
condition of the industry for 1887. The statement is found on page 
541 of the first volume of Senate Tariff Hearings, 1888, aud reads as 
follows: 

Gross amount of sales ...... 


Paid for wages........-. 


We ale ROO IE CO vc cence son cneenasccenscn epaneps geese 15, 749 

Percentage of wages, 444 per cent of sales and 60 per cent of cost. The 154 per 
eent of difference is expense of business, interest on investment, etc., and what 
profit there may be. 

They did not give the amount of capital invested nor the other 
expenses besides wages, so that an estimate could be made of their 
profit on the capital invested; but taking the number of employés 
and amount of wages as stated, if would seem that the average paid 
annually to the employés only amounted to $272.35 each, or $10.00 
less than the amount shown by the census to have been paid in 1890. 
It so happened that on the 13th day of September, 1893, a committee 
representing the same manufacturers of Troy appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee to protest again against a reduction of 
the tariff on their product. They submitted a statement showing 
the condition of the industry at this time. A comparison of these 
two statements is exceedingly interesting. 

The last statement appears on page 869 of Tariff Hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 1893, and is as follows: 


$9, 902, 685. 49 
4, 289, 299. 45 


STATISTICS COLLAR AND SHIRT BUSINESS. 


Troy collar and shirt manu/faclure 
{From latest statistics obtainable, and which arc substantially correct to-day.] 
Capital employed. -..-. -- 5, 000, 000. 00 


Mimi Wal OAlOs 2. ..2-.2< 200 oc cece oc coe cecececoen ss cecceccossesece cee 9, 962, 685. 49 
Maenmnal Wages PAA ooo osc. coc ccc cene se coccc ta cesccems ccvccs sus en cone 4, 289, 299. 45 
Whole number of ID inna. exis then a teareeun op ame sesces 15, 749 
Percentage of wages, 444 per cent of sales, 60 per cent of cost. 
The Troy business is about evenly divided between collars and shirts. 


The Eleventh Census does not mention concerns manufacturing collars only. 

It will be seen by a comparison of these two statements that the 
total sales amounted last year to exactly the same as in 1887; that 
the wages paid amounted to exactly the same as in 1887, and that 
exactly the same number of hands were employed last year as in 1887. 
The note which follows the last table not only shows that those who 
presented it knew of the census statement, but also left the impres- 
sion that their statement was taken from the census, for they say— 

The Eleventh Census does not mention concerns manufacturing collars only— 
as if they had given us all the information which they could obtain 
from the census, Why did they go back five years to secure a par- 
tisan statement, made for a selfish purpose, instead of giving more 
recent statistics, impartially oeopalad? {f they erred through igno- 
rance, it shows that their statements are notreliable. If they erred 
through intent to deceive, it shows how little confidence can be 
placed in representations made under such circumstances. They rep- 
resented before the committee a short time ago that they had cabled 
to Europe and found out that they could not compete under a tariff 
of 35 per cent. With less time and expense, they might have found 
from the Census department that they could compete. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must not pause longer upon this phase of 
the question. You have heard men during this discussion boasting 
of the wonderful export trade which followed the McKinley bill, 
but you have noticed that nono of the speakers have carried the 


| comparison farther than 1892, 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


{ will append to my remarks a brief table (Appendix 1B) showing 
that the balance of trade was against us $2,000,000 in 1889; was in 
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our favor $68,000,000 in 1890; that the balance in our favor fell to Mr. Niles added as a last word— 
$39,000,000 in 1891, and then rose to $202,000,000 in 1892; and from | 1 have only to say to the Sampsons, who aro prepared ¢ 
that great height fell to $18,000,000 against us in 1893,the last-named come forward with your locks unshorn, raise up the pillars of the natio. 
year ending before the Democratic Administration had been in con- pert eee = mignty aa But must be permitted to add ‘te the 
trol five months, and before any change occurred in our tariff laws. | Pro. pronely warning, be careful that you are not yourselves crushed’ in the 
The table also shows that the great increase in exports in 1892 Mr. Huntington’s last contribution was— 
over 1891 was due entirely to the large amount and high , Price of The bill was inevitably destined to be repealed; but j 
agricultural exports for that year. The increase in agricultural | would be reduced by it to degradation and want. in the me 
exports alone was greater by $11,000,000 than the total increase in| Mr, Simmons expressed his anguish as follows: 
exports of all kinds, while the value of exports of manufactured lin Bill taal On aieied On Sena tie comntery inte 0 21m 
products fell off more than $10,000,000 from 1891 to 1892, and a half | pread from the orphans and from the millions Shens amnion: mike the daily 
million more in 1893. Manufactured products constituted 19.37 per | away, was apparently to be forced upon the country by a Ginale vets 
cent of our total exports in 1891, and only 15.61 per cent in 1892, | vote would save all this distress, all this agony. 
while the agricultural exports constituted 73.69 per cent of the tota Even Mr. Webster could not restrain the prophetic spirit, and eo) 
in 1891, and 78.69 per cent in 1892, while they fell to 74.05 per cent | fidently predicted such dire results as would com) cteelilad. 
in 1893. The export price of wheat in 1891 was 93 cents per bushel; | repeal. Just before the vote was taken, he said: oh 
in 1892, $1.03; and in 1893, 80 cents. The export price of cornmeal | And I tell gentlemen on the other side that the President's sicnatn-., 
and wheat flour rose in 1892 and fellin 1893. The high price of cer- | bill will not be dry tili a determination will be entered into far and wide { 
tain ere as every one knows, was due to the short | it under the revision of the present Congress for consideration. It 0 


. so, and it willbe so. The bill goes into effect on the first of Dece; 
crops abroad, and the advantage thus accruing to our farmers CaN | we meet here on the fifth, and I here tell you that on the very first «, 


© complete this work. 


inwhile many 


late 


only be attributed to the McKinley bill on the ground that it | sion a bill will be in the other House to repeal thislaw. * * * 11). 
blighted the crops in foreign lands. These figures also show that | sible that the sun should go backward and set in the east, as that 
the price received for the great staples of agriculture in the United | *hould suffer the principles contained in this bill to prevail. 

States depends upon the price in foreign markets and not upon a But in spite of fears and tears, in spite of denunciati 
tariff upon these products. anathema, the Ww alker tariff went into effect, and its friend 

As another evidence that the McKinley law has not acted accord- | awaited its vindication. What was the result of the pa. 
ing to the expressed purpose of its authors, that while the exports | this law? 
for 1893 were less than for any one of the three preceding years, PROPHECIES FAILED. 
the imports for 1893 were $21,000,000 greater than for any previous Were wagesreduced? Was manufacturing destroyed? \ 
year in the history of the United States. people pauperized? Were the farmers ruined? Did the nation 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me call your attention to the tariff of 1846, | into bankruptcy? No, Mr. Chairman, every fear was disaypointc, 
and then compare the condition of agriculture under the two sys- | and the hope of its supporters was more than realized. Vis eouy 
tems. try did what England did after her abolition of the tariff, Phe po. 

TARIFF REFORM, 1846-1804. sult in England is indicated by the fact that wages increase 

The contest in which we are now engaged is very similar to that | wealth increased. In 1849 the adult and able-bodied pay 
through which the friends of tariff reform passed in 1846. The | England and Wales amounted to about 1 in every 90. In 1s/st 
sliding tariff which preceded the law of 1842 showed a growing | amounted to lin about 250. Crime fell off one-half between 1s; 
sentiment in favor of tariff reform just as the law of 1883 showed | and 1878. The consumption of goods among the people very lary 
that the people were growing restive under the war tariff. In| increased. But great as was the improvement in England tly 
1842 the protectionists raised the tariff to suit their ideas, just as | dition in this country was better still, as indeed it must be so lo: 
in 1890 they framed the present law. The opposition to the law of | as our natural and undeveloped resources so far exceed those of a 
1842 commenced immediately, as did the opposition to the law of | other nation. 
1890, and in 1846 the opponents of protection secured their first de- Under the Walker tariff agriculture prospered, manufacturir 
cided advantage in the direction of lower duties ; just as we expect | prospered, and the wealth created was more equally distribut 
now to take our first step in the direction of a revenue tariff. The | than it ever has been or can be under a protective tariff. Gent 
law of 1846 was more radical than the pending measure, and left | men have read extracts from newspapers to show the condition of 
less advantage to the manufacturer than the Wilson bill ; for, while | the people during the panic of 1857, but, sir, there is testimor 
under the Walker tariff the rates were less on manufactured pro- | more conclusive than a newspaper article; there is evidence 1 
ducts than those left by the bill under consideration, we have given convincing than anything which any person could give fr 
to the manufacturers greater benefits in the way of free material. | own experience. The fact remains unanswered and wuanswers 
To all intents and purposes, however, the effort to-day is but a | that the operation of the law of 1846 was so satisfactory in its op 
repetition of that great struggle which will ever be memorable in | eration that no party could make political capital by advocating 
the history of tariff reform, Then, as now, the consumers de- | itsrepeal. In 1857, eleven years afterwards, the tariff was still fur 
manded relief from the burdens of tariff taxation ; then, as now, | ther reduced, and even those who opposed the reduction, inst 
the protected industries resisted to the uttermost every attempt at | of pointing to the disastrous effects of the tariff of 1846, conten! 
reduction. The House and Senate were vocal with calamitous pre- | themselves with speaking of the prosperous condition of the countr 
dictions, and the air was rent with the wails of representatives who | and urging that there should be no further reduction of the tarif 
were mourning at the prospective degradation of labor, the total | upon the articles in which they were interested. 
destruction of all industry, and the utter bankruptcy of a great Mr. Fullen, of Pennsylvania, the State whose Legislature protested 
people. against the tariff of 1846, spoke of the wonderful growth of the ino 

PROPHICIES OF EVIL. industry. He said: 

It may be interesting to quote from the Globe some of the prophe- Tn 1849 we made in this country only 18,000 tons of rails; in 1854, 10 00 tons 
cies which were made, fa cnberthus the people of this peneiailon mer eee ee eee eee | ee aee rapidly coming up™ 
see how fear in some instances, and selfishness in others, usurped a all thi ; : 1 30-per t tariff 
the place of reason, even among great and good men of a former - Ww hbt as ‘MM ware © ‘ eae etl * bill making the 
generation. Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, presented several we Sree 1887. OH naid: ———————s 

etitions ‘from miners and laborers em Laved in the coal mines of | ™@ductions in 1857. He said: :, 


‘ ; : 1) . The bill would reduce the revenue and help the consumer and producer 
chuylkill County against the new tari bill, and added : enables the home manufacturer, who uses many of these articles, to sell cheap 
They say that the passage of the bill now before the Senate will destroy their | than before, and thus carry on @ successful competition with foreign manulx 

business, shut up their coal pits, and beggar their families. turers. It encourages him to go to work, and by so doing tends to increase t 


Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, said: roduction and reduce the price of whatever he works upon, while he secures 


ir profit to himself. 
Let us not bri h a people in contact and tition with th ae ‘ “fF ree 
paupere of Kurope and Bu ont them to like Segredietion. ee ae en Even Senator SHERMAN failed to see any great danger in tar!!! 


Mr. Mollvaine said: forms. He.said in 1857: 


mButjthe object of this bill is plain. It laid the ax at the root of all American | it'tPiuctions can only be made in one of two tmodes, sicher bY enlarzing th 


; : list or by reduction of the rates of duty. 
wea presented a resolution from the legislature of Penn-| tH, favored a general reduction rather than the putting 0! 


eaitieesiiiaadsaeumetel i Re on the free list, but nowhere did he denounce the law of 1510 

our Senators an Tesentatives be, and are hereby, reques oppose | nowhere did he advise the raising of the tariff as necessity © 

Tees ite alter of metiy the tart net of 1868. tection or as a means by which the revenues might be reirc" 

It ma h eee . Sialiden fi But, sir, I need not detain this House with a further Te.’ 
change ustry of the 6, driving them from employments un- is ki i 

dertaken upon the faith of your legislation, b admitting a free mn auneah unre- this Kind of testimony. 


BLAINE VS. BXIRROWS. ; ‘g floor 
sched the Mako el cnptiiaten aid eotete. uced to the lowest possible living The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] said on this i 


few days ago: és 
Just before its passage Senator Cameron rose— I submit, therefore, that the committee is not justified in its assertion ' po 


to enter his solemn protest against its passage, and to give notice that the word | tariff of 1846 and 1857 brought a ‘healthy growth to all the industries \ Aes 
” " will this day go forth and continue until the loud voice of the laborers | country.”’ It was precisely the reverse, and these warnings of history oug 
shall compel their oppressors to respect them. be sufficient to deter you from the repetition of the folly. 


La 
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These words were —— _ the —_ debate for the purpose 
f defeating the passage of the present bill. 
rue over agninet the Mestimony of the gentleman er 
Michigan the statement of Mr. Blaine, calmly penned in his oe z 
entitled Twenty Years of Congress. On page 196 of the first vo — 
this most distinguished of the modern champions of protection 1s 
forced by candor to admit that— 


i ied ji i to be so 
The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time ) 
entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only wuing Se 
people but among the pro etive economists, and even among the manu —_— TT 
to a large extent. So general was this acquiescence that in 1556 a se oe . 
was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three parties whic — ed 
Presidential candidates. It was not ourprising. therefore, that with o- - oric 

condition of the National Treasury for two or three consecutive years, the ; — 
cratic Congress, in the closing session of Pierce's Administration, enacted w ae 
has since been known as the tariff of 1857. By this law the duties were place 


lower than they had been at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well | 


received by the people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable portion of 
the Republican party. 


If in 1856 no political party evon hinted at a protective tariff, our 
opponents will He compelled to admit that there was more general 


acquiescence in low tariff than there ever has been in a high tariff. | 


And just here, Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to the effect on 
agriculture of the tariff of 1846 as compared with the tariff which 
we have been enjoying, or rather suffering from, since the war. 

I will not occupy your time in ae the statistics in full, but 
will merely refer to them and append them to my remarks, where 
they can be consulted by those who desire to carry the investiga- 
tion further. 





There were published in a report issued by the Agri- | 


cultural Department in 1892 some tables which show the rate of farm | 


wages in 1875 and also in 1892. 
THE WALKER TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE. 


From this table it appears (Appendix C) that the monthly wages, 
without board, have fallen in every New England State and in the 
great manufacturing Statesof New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois, while there was a slight rise or but a small 
decline in the following agricultural States: Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Minnesota. ‘aking all the States together, 
the average wages, without board, fell from $19.87 in 1875 to $18.60 
in 1892, while the average wages, with board, fell from $12.72 per 
month to $12.54. The same report shows a like fall in day wages 
trom 1869 to 1892, and also a rise in farm wages from 1840 to 1862. 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Census depart- 
ment for the statistics which it has kindly prepared at my request. 
I place in the Recorp (Appendix D) a table showing the average 
value per acre of farm lands in the New England States from 1850 





to 1890, also the total value of farm lands in the same States during 
the same period. Fyom this table it appears that the value of farm 
lands increased per acre and in total value from 1850 to 1860 in 
every State of New England. The land, taking all the New Eng- 
land States together, rose on an average from $22.92 in 1850 to $27.51 
in 1860, while the total value of the farm lands in these six States 
increased more than $100,000,000. The table also shows that the 
average value of farm lands per acre was less in 1880 than in 1870 
and less in 1890 than in 1880. The table also shows that the total 
value of farm lands in New England was $90,000,000 less in 1890 
than in 1880. 

If protection is any benefit to agriculture, the benefit must cer- 
tainly be greatest in the immediate neighborhood of the factories, 
and yet, in the very portion of the country most noted for manufac- 
turing, agriculture prospered more under low tariff from 1850 to 
1860 than it did under a high tariff from 1880 to 1890. 

I have had prepared, also, the same statistics in regard to portions 
of New York and Pennsylvania. These are States largely interested 
in manfacturing. In New York the district so ably represented by 
my distinguished colleague upon the committee (Mr. PAYNE] was 
selected. This table (Appendix E) shows that for the entire State 
of New York the average value per acre of farm lands rose from 
$29.00 in 1850 to $38.30 in 1860, and fell from $55.61 in 1870 to $44.41 
in 1880 and to $44.08 in 1890. The table also shows that the total 
value of farm lands in New York increased about $250,000,000 from 
1850 to 1860 and fell off over $300,000,000 between 1870 and 190 
while the total value of farm products fell more than $90,000,000 
between 1870 and 1890, The figures given for the Congressional 
district present the same characteristics, 

I desired to have made a similar statement for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and as a member of the committee from that State (Mr. 
DaLzELL] does not represent an agricultural constituency, I left the 
Census department to choose four counties. The counties of Lan- 
ops, See, bays ve —— were selected for comparison. 

re near the great manufacturing centers, Philadelphia and 
York. The table (Appendix a4 eee the same general dendtiion 
in Pennsylvania as in New York. The entire State shows a rise in | 
the value of land per acre from 1850 to 1860 and a fall from 1870 to | 
1890, although there was a slight rise—less than $1 per acre | 


between 1880 and 1890. In the four counties given there was a fal] | *?'¢*4 depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted. 


between 1880 and 1890, and in the county of Chester the 

value of farm land was less in 1880 and i890 than it was in “1360, 
although under the Walker tariff it had risen from $60.07 per acre 
in 1850 to $84.06 per acre in 1860. ‘The table also shows a fall in the 
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total value of agricultural land between 1870 and 1890, and a con- 
siderable fall in the value of farm products during the same period. 
TENANT FARMING INCREASING UNDER HIGH TARIFF. 

Thus it will be seen that if there has been prosperity in the manu- 
facturing States it has not been shared even by those farmers who 
live within sound of the factory whistle. One of the best evidences 
of prosperity is an increase in the proportion of home-owners, and 
there can be no more significant indication of approaching danger 
than an increase in the proportion of tenants. The Census depart- 
ment in 1880, and again in 1890, secured statistics in regard to the 
number and proportion of owning and tenant farmers. While in 
1880 the statistics were based upon the ‘‘number of owned farms.” 
and in 1890 on the ‘‘number of farm-owning families,” the Depart- 
ment has considered the two plans so nearly identical as to make a 
fair comparison, and has placed the results side by side. 

I append to my remark (Appendix G) a table showing the result 
of this comparison in several districts and States. Inthe New York, 
district before mentioned, the number of farm-owning families in 
1890 was 1,500 less than the number of owned farms in 1880, while 
the number of farm-hiring families had increased more than 1,100, 
and the proportion of tenants rose from 16.24 per cent in 1880 to 
23.10 per cent in 1890. In the four Pennsylvania counties to which 
I have referred, the number of farm-owning families was 1,500 less 
in 1890 than the number of owned farms in 1880, while the number 
of farm-hiring families was 2,000 greater in 1890 than the number 
of hired farms in 1880, and the percentage of tenant farmers in- 
creased from 25.38 in 1880 to 32.69 in 1890. 

I have also obtained similar statistics for the district represented 
by my friend from Illinois [ Mr. Hopkins], the details of which appear 
in the appendix (Appendix G). For the whole State of Illinois 
the census shows that there were 175,497 owned farms in 1880, and 
only 159,670 farm-owning families in 1890, a decrease of 15,827. On 
the other hand, while there were only 80,240 hired farms in 1880, 
there were 91,512 farm-hiring families in 1890, an increase of 11,272. 
This shows an increase in the percentage of renters from 31.38 to 
36.43 during that period. 

jut for the district represented by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hopkins] the showing is even worse, as the number of owned 
farms in 1880 exceeded by 1,368 the number of farm-owning families 
in 1890, and the number of farm-hiring families in 1890 exceeded 
the hired farms in 1880 by 1,265. 

The statistics forthe State of Iowa and for the district repre 
sented by my colleague on the committee [Mr. GEAR] show the 
same general result, except that the State has been settling up 
some so that there was a small increase in the number of farm 
owners, but a still greater increase in the number of tenant farmers 
for the whole State. In 1880 there were 141,177 owned farms. In 
1890 there were only 144,698 farm-owning families—an increase of 
only 3,521 in that growing State in ten years. In 1880 there were 
44,174 hired farms, and in 1890 60,737 farm-hiring families—an in- 
crease in the number of tenants of 16,563. The percentage of 
renters was only 23.83 in 1880, and 29.57 in 1890. In the Con- 
gressional district selected (Appendix G), the number of owners de- 
creased 1,659, and the number of renters increased 209. ‘Theaverage 
percentage of renters for the seven counties increased from 22.81 in 
1880 to 27.35 in 1890. This increase in the percentage of farm 
tenants was not confined to the States which I have mentioned, but 
is noticeable all over the country wherever I have been able to ob- 
tain the statistics. 

I presented some two years ago the statistics for groups of coun- 
ties in several New England, central, and Western States, and will 
only add here that the percentage of farm tenants in Minnesota 
rose from 9.15 in 1880 to 15.25 in 1890; the percentage in Missouri 
rose from 27.31 in 1880 to 31.05 in 1890; the percentage in Montana 
rose from 5.27 in 1880 to 13.40 in 1890; and the percentage in Wis- 
consin rose from 9.65 in 1880 to 13.10 in 1890. Some of the friends 
of protection have insisted that the increase in the proportion of 
tenants is an evidence of prosperity, that, to use their language, 
“the farmers are getting rich and moving into the cities, leaving 
tenants to take care of the farm.” 


AGRICULTURE DEPRESSED UNDER PROTECTION. 


While you will find here and there a farm which is rented for such 
a& purpose, you will find more instances where a farmer has lost his 
land under a mortgago and is now renting of his former mortgagee. 
If the increases shown in the proportion of tenants denotes pros- 
perity then the perfection of prosperity will be reached when 99 
per cent are tenants. The argument now made that the farmer is 
yrosperous contradicts the statement made in the report which 
accompanied the McKinley bill. In that report we find these 
words: 

No prosperity is possible to cither industries if agriculture languish. In so far 
as the fostering care of government can be helpful, it must be faithfully and 
forcefully exerted to build up and strengihen agriculture. That there is wide- 


This admission is made by the committee after thirty years of a 
rotective tariff, framed for the ostensible purpose of helping all 
industries. After three decades of artificial stimulation we are told 
that there is widespread depression in the great industry of agri- 
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culture, and that without prosperity iu this industry prosperity in | myself, it is immaterial in my judgment whether the shee 
other industries is impossible. But instead of applying an intelli- | receives any benefit from the tariff or not, Whether edie ge : 
gent remedy they piled the burdens still higher on a depressed in- | not, whether the wool manufacturer collects a compe an was Goes 
dustry, and tried to blind the eyes of the farmers by raising thetariff | from the consumer of woolen goods and pays it ea Pa . 
on the great articles of export, whose price fixed in foreign markets | grower, or collects it and keeps it himself, or does; * ao — 
can not be raised or lowered by a tariff imposed upon them here. | all, and therefore does not need it, I am for free aon “4 _— a 
But I must not dwell longer upon this portion of the subject. | the vast majority of people whodo not raise she Pp inde — aoe 
There has been some discussion as to what a revenue tariff is, and | warm clothing to protect them from the blasts of wint = 10do need 
our friends on the other side have, from time to time, laid down | that clothing cheaper; and in order that our woolen > hav 
different plans and insisted that each was the only revenue tariff. turers, unburdened by a tax upon foreign wool, and mabard. : 
A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. by like tax upon home-grown wool—if they pay an increased = 
now—may manufacture for a wider market. If we cheane 
price of woolen guvods we shall not only be able to export 
as we now export manufactures of cotton, of leather, and of 
but we shall increase the consumption of such goods am: 
own people; and every increase in consumption increases 
demand for labor to produce, and an increase in the dem, 
labor will result in more constant employment and better , 
There is no probability that the sheep industry wil] he , 
injuriously affected by free wool than it has been by protect 
or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say that it has exis! 
and will exist independent of any tariff legislation. 1 nder 
highest protection the number of sheep east of the Missic: 


Among the friends of tariff reform there has been a great diversity 
of opinion as to the form which a purely revenue tariff should take. 
That great and persistent opponent of an unconstitutional tariff, 
the New York Sun, insists that the only way to secure “‘ a genuine, 
constitutional tariff for revenue only” is to levy the same ad valo- 
rem rate of duty upon all articles imported and authorize the Pres- 
ident to reduce the rate in case too much revenue is collected from 
it. Such a tariff might better be called a uniform than a revenue 
tariff. The rate on some articles might be below the revenue point, 
while the same rate on other articles might be above the revenue 
point, and a reduction of the rate might increase the revenue, just 
as a reduction in the rates in 1846 increased the revenue. Others | pivor fel] off more than one-half after 1868. and I d 
have proposed as the only purely revenue tariff a tariff levied upon | ¢)6 aecline would have been any greater ae oe a 
articles the like of which we do not produce. Such a tariff might | 9... jist all the time. The average = plat a 
better be called a nonprotective tariff, for its chief feature is that | jjtte over 39 per sath, wolehal, dns sssainaiiiiens a? ob ae nh goods 
all of the tax paid by the people because of the tariff goes into the | 4),5¢ sehedule ‘eh 1 cee 
Treasury, whereas a tariff levied upon articles which we do produce ; 
is intended to enable the manufacturer to collect by means of the 
tariff a certain indefinite sum from the people of this country in 
addition to the amount collected by the Government. In 1844 Mr. 
MeKay reported from the Committee of Ways and Means a bill to ee 
reduce the revenue. The report which accompanied the bill wasa| The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
defense of the plan upon which the Walker tariff was drawn, On of his remarks : 
page 13 of that report a definition of arevenue tariff was given, and | _ “It is but just to say that the woolen manufacturers as a | 

‘reproduce it here because it is the best definition which has come demand no such unjustifiable discrimination” as free wool. 1 
under my observation. 1 read from the report: statement places the manufacturers in the position of conceding 

. ” ti ie ay amand for themss 

The understanding of this committee, therefore, is that while every dut is on ete eB cere _Sehe ee We _ een - z “my ‘ 
necessarily protective to its extent, yet every duty is to be considered, and is 8 too bad UL 16 gentioman irom Michigan innocently exp 
properly denominated, acovenne Eaty the rate of which yields the largest amount | their real motive before the echo of his first declaration had 
of revenue from the oe of the article upon which it is imposed, or the | away. He adds: 
rato of pen —— that — so that = ——— the rate would produce x 
an increase of the revenue, and that every duty is to considered, and is prop- ; 7 . ae ; 
erly denominated, a protective duty the rate of which is so high as to diminish ee to = A sag ony - his t ory There is method 
the amount of revenue derived from the importations of the article upon which follo 1 ~ ‘on understands aoa =e oe mow waeterial Wi 
it is imposed, and the rate of which requires to be reduced to increase the rev- fo owed by freo manufactured goods. It will rotection for all 
enue; and when a given amount of revenue is desired to be raised upon any given | ©0F Done. [Applause.] When you forced the producers of raw mater 


article of importation the committee regard the lowest rate of duty which will restrained competition with the world, the manufacturers of this ra 


effect the resuit as the true and legitimate revenue duty. into the finished fabric will speedily share the same fate. How long do 
the wool-zrowers of this country will submit to begaxed as you 


Itas evident that a duty may be placed so high as to be prohib- call it, on their woolen goods after you have forced tir wool ont 0 free 
itory or so low as to bring in less revenue than might be secured te the destruction of their flocks and their fortunes? Human nature is ver 
from @ higher duty. A Taty levied according to any one of the aoe everywhere, and the spirit of retaliation wil! find swift and ter 
three plans leaves out of consideration the question whether we sig : : ats 
can produce a given article as cheaply here as abroad. The first oa the eee — to continue the t riff on wool 
plan, while it gives to every industry the same amount: of protec- | 8°0°%,? the tariff reduces the price of the goods, as the prote 
tion, overlooks the fact that under the same rate of duty we might st telle ue? The gentleman from Michigan does ar tak, Se 
export one article and sell it abroad, while another article we would intelligence of the farmer when he says that he will one ed 
not beable to manufacture under thesame rate of duty. The second | TeVense by destroying a system which, according to our Repu’ 
plan would only recognize the principle of protection by denying it ong NT c Sena — a : a anor ln 
any application whatever. The third plan, being drawn with revenue <a nee preys ai am ieee that ‘She ea 
solely in view, would be indifferent as to whether the incidental | ¥."* ae eee ree 


: i furni ; of protection depends upon a corrupt conspiracy between 
protection furnished was oo ot oy aa who share, or think they share, the plunder which it secures 


. . ‘ ss ; great fear now is, that, if the wool-growers desert the ran! 
The Wilson bill is not drawn in absolute conformity to any one protectionists, there will not be enough left to hold the fort, and 
of these plans. The committee has recognized that it had to deal deep solicitude manifested by these representatives of tho prot 
with a system vicious in principle and yet present with us, and it | industries shows how badly they are frightened. 
seemed wiser to make a journey toward an ultimate revenue tariff 
than to attempt the accomplishment of it by a single enactment. 
The bill makes many reductions of prohibitory duties, so that in such If you will pardon a story, I am reminded of 
cases the revenue will be increased rather than diminished. On | who was sitting on the bank of a stream engaged in ! 
other articles it both reduces the rate of duty and the amount of | occupation; by his side sat alittle colored boy; the boy, 
revenue, believing that the tax is greater than the people should | restlessly about accidentally fell into the water. ‘lie ol 
bear even for revenue on those particular articles. Generallyspeak- | mediately dropped his fishing pole, plunged into the str 
ing, the bill leaves the tariff lowest upon articles of necessity and | after considerable struggling, brought the boy sately to lau 
highest upon articles of Juxury. Many duties upon agricultural | tleman who happened to be passing by, witnessed the sce! 
products which afforded neither revenue nor protection were reduced | warmly applauded the heroic action of the old man in Mish's, 
or abolished. own life to save the boy. The fisherman replied, “ump! 
One very important feature of the bill is the addition to the free | had the bait in his pocket.” [Langhter and app!ause. | 
list of several articles classed as raw materials. Perhaps, technic- Mr. Chairman, the wool-grower has the bait in his po: ket 
at speaking, there is nothing separated from realty and having | extraordinary effort, this splashing around in the water, °s 
value which can be called absolutely raw material, but commer- | is not so much to save the wool-grower as it is to prese'y° | 


} 
vo 


) . 
1 on 


Der ¢ ‘ 
In this connection I desire to call attention ¢, 
passage which states with delightful simplicity the real gecr 
the ardent affection which our opponents are now showing for t 
sheep-grower. 

THE MANUFACTURERS SEEM GENEROL 


But I notice that every tariff reformer urges free raw material as 


THE WOOL-GROWER HAS THE BAIT IN HIS PO 


if 

he ba 

t least 
peal 


cially speaking hose things are called raw material which lie at | I trust the hare of the gentleman from Michigan may ¢ 4 
} ‘ 


the basis of great manufacturing enterprises and which are only | partially fulfilled, and that the one wool-grower will, in ["' 
utilized after conversion into a finished product. uture, Join the ten or fifteen farmers who do not raise woo! 12 DMP 
FREE WOOL. ing all of our tariff duties down to a revenue basis. 
Wool, for instance, is the chief raw material in the woolen in- FREE COAL. sty 
dustry, and it has been placed upon the free list. Whether the | Coal is another raw material placed upon the free list. The duty 
tariff on wool has raised the’ price of wool to the sheep-grower | on coal is indefensible, even if we were adjusting 4 protective 
above the point it would have reached without a tariff, is a ques- | tariff according to the Republican platform. 1 will append to 7 
tion which has been discussed rather than settled. Speaking for |! remarks (Appendix H) an extract am testimony given before! 
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committee by gentlemen interested in coal-mining and in the trans- 
ion of coal. j er 
Sais seston shows that the coal-miners in West Virginia 
receive from 40 to 60 cents per ton; that the wages aid — 
about the same as those paid in Nova Scotia, the only — 
which our coal men seem to fear; that we are es ; = . 
the only protection we need is against cheap ocean freig! — 3 
since it costs more to haul coal by rail from West Virginia . ms 
seaboard than it does to haul it by water from Nova Scotia, ant u a 
railroads are in the habit of giving lower rates on coal expor - 
than on coal consumed in thiscountry. Take this testimony anc _ 
proves conclusively what was aptly stated by the chairman of t ae 
committee [Mr. WrLson] that the duty on coal is nothin but a 
subsidy which the people along the seacoast are compelled to pay 
to the transportation companies. 


| 


THE COAL TARIFF A SUBSIDY TO RAILROADS. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that no political party has ever openly 
advocated a protective tariff for any such purpose, and if this prin- | 
ciple is once adopted there is no limit to its application If it is | 

roper to impose such a duty as to allow Pennsylvania and W est 

irginia coals to be carried to New York at present rates, why not 
to Boston? Andifto Boston, why not to the northeast corner of 
Maine, or to the south end of Florida? Must we place a sufiicient 
tarift on a California product to cover the cost of transportation to 
the Atlantic seaboard? If so, we must investigate first, and seo 
whether freight rates onght net to be reduced, and complicate 
every tariff bill with an edjastnent of railroad rates. 

I havea letter from Hon. John 8. Derby, United States consul at 
St. John, New Brunswick, in which he states that Pennsylvania 
hard coal is now sold in St. John in competition with Nova Scotia 
coal, and that the consumer in New Brunswick, after paying a duty 
on the coal, buys it for considerably less than the citizen of Maino 
can buy the same coal. They tell us that free coal can not benelit 
the interior. ‘Take the tariff off from coal, so that the New Eng- | 
land manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture | 
more cheaply; and then, by cutting down the tariff on the products 





of their factories, we can compel them to sell at a lower price to | 
the people of the South and West. [Applause.] That is the reason | 
why our people are interested in free coal. So long as we lay bur- 
dens upon what the manufacturers use they can with some justice 
ask a tariff on the product of their leoms. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I make a suggestion to my friend? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Republicans tell us we will be deluged 
with coal from Canada. Il want to say that we produced in this 
country in 1892 179,000,000 short tons of coal, and in Canada there 
were produced only 3,000,000 tons. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that instead of pre- 
venting foreign countries from deluging us with something which 
they can sell us cheaper than we can produce it, we had better let 
the flood come, and pay them with something which we can produce 
cheaper than they can, and that is the principle upon which com- 
mercial freedom stands. [Applause.] 

Mr. TURPIN. I would like to have my friend tell me how the | 
committee justifies itself in putting coal on the free list and wool 
on the free list, and yet allowing Mr. Sleane’s factory in New York 
a duty of 35 per cent when he isselling carpets in Dublin, Ireland 
at a profit. "i 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not believe Mr. Sloane needs a single cent of | 
protection. 

Mr. PICKLER. What do you give it to him for, then? 

Mr. TURPIN. That is what we want to know. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why is it that you put wool on the free list to 
the detriment of us wushapeunent Why don’t you put the prod- | 
ucts of Eastern manufacturers on the free list? 

Mr. BRYAN, Will you help us to do it? 

Mr. PICKLER. I will help you this far. I am im favor of pro- 
tecting all industries alike to a reasonable extent. I am not in 
favor of making the farmer bear all the brunt, as you make him do 
in this bill, and yet give protection to the manufacturers in the East 
[Applause.] That is what you do by this bill. , 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. Pickier} 
was eee to-day because we would not allow the egg pro- 
ducers of this country to tax the egg consumers, and as long as he 
asks a tariff on eggs he must submit to it on manufactures. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would not the gentleman do well to take moro 
care of the wool-growers and egg producers and let the representa- 
tives of the consumers of those products take care of them ? The 
gentleman had better take care of the farmers of the Northwest 
— _ in oo represents. 

r. BRYAN. If the gentleman who on 
South Dakota would help to take care of the ounen fee p 
ae = - per cent a on the woolen goods which his 
and for an average of 50 i pi 
oS would do them a better cmuiee. , 


Mr. PICKLER. Our people donot 
wear broadcloath out there. (Laughter. ee" of that. We donot 


Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman’s people wore breadcloth they 


— 


would pay a less rate of duty than they do when they wear cheaper 
goods. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. PICKLER. I want to revert to my original question. I 
want the gentleman to justify himself and the committee in putting 
farm products on the free list and yet protecting the Eastern mana- 
facturer. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill brings to the farmer—— 

Mr. PICKLER. Nothing. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘Ten dollars for ev: ry dollar it takes from him. 

Mr. PICKLER. It brings him nothin 
corner. 

Mr. BRYAN. We export agricultural products from thiscountry, 
and the tariff on them makes no difference to the farmer, and yet, 
in order to give the farmer the useless tariff on wheat and corn and 
oats, the gentleman has favored putting a tariff upon those things 
which the farmer consumes. We have put wheat upon the free list 
because we are selling it in Liverpool in competition with the 
cheapest labor in the world, and if we can sell it there we can sell 
it here. But we put in a prevision in regard to grain, limiting it to 
grain from any country which will admit ours free, in order to bring 
an influence to bear upon Canada to admit our grain products free, 

Mr. PICKLER. I thought you were not in favor of reciprocity ? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not in favor of tho reciprocity which you had 
last year, but Iam in favor of commercial freedom. [Applause. ] 
And I am willing to say to Canada, ‘‘ We will treat your products 
as you treat ours. We will open our gates to you if you open your 
gates to us,” and that is what we have provided for in that clause. 
It may possibly do some good, although it is not absolutely neces 
sary, for Canada has, I am informed, a standing offer to admit our 
grains free whenever we remove the duty from Canadian grains. 
Trade between the two countries will be protitable to both. But, 


g. It stabs him at every 


| sir, if that clause is left out and wheat is admitted absolutely free, 


and corn free, and these other great products of agriculture free, 
it will not harm the farmers of the United States a single dollar, 
and the gentleman ought to know it. 

Mr. PICKLER. How about barley? 

Mr. BRYAN. The tariff on barley is a tariff from which some 
may receive a benefit, and we left a tariff on barley. 

Mr. PICKLER. Not enough todoany good. You reducedit from 
30 cents to 10 cents. It will not keep a bushel of Canadian barley 
out of this country. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the duties which have been imposed 
upon agricultural products have, as a rule, been imposed as a pre- 
tense and a sham, in order that by giving them that kind of a bait 
the manufacturers might secure the cooperation of the farmer's 
representatives in levying high duties where they did do some good 
to the interests protected. Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is in the 
interest of the farmers of this country. You cannot help a farmer 
except by a bounty, and no one proposes to pay a bounty on agri- 
cultural products, ‘She farmer can only be aided by a reduction of 
the taxes on what he buys. 

Mr. PICKLER,. I am afraid you are not talking in the interest of 
your farmers. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking not only for the in- 
terests of my own people, but for the people of the United States 
as well: [am advocating the principle which I advocated in the 
last Congress and which was indorsed by my constituents. 

Mr. PICKLER. They are all for BRYAN out there, whatever he be- 
lieves. 

Mr. TURPIN. I want simply to remind my friend that he has 
answered the gentleman from South Dakota, but the ‘‘ gentleman 
from Alabama” he has not answered. 

Mr. BRYAN. Repeat your question, please. 

Mr. TURPIN. I asked why it was that you put coal and wool on 
the free list and allowed the carpet manuiacturers, Mr. Sloane for 
instance, to retain a duty of 35 per cent. I ask if you do not think 
that as there is a duty of 75 cents a ton on iron ore and coal, 
and from this we received nearly a million dollars revenue on each 
last year; if they lower it to 50 cents, on which no doubt there 
would bea revenue of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000, do you not think it 
would be better to have a small duty on those things and a lesser 
one on carpets, that you say do not need any protection, and thus 
increase the revenue on al! three of these articles? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I believe we can 
make no permanent progress in the direction of tariff reform until 
we free from taxation the raw materials which lie at the tounda- 
tion of our industries; and I believe in free iron ore, whether we 
leave the tariff at 35, 25, or 5 per cent upon carpets. A tariff of 
that kind on carpets may be too high now. I think it is not 
necessary, even for the purpose of protection, as I have already 
stated. 

Mr. TURPIN. Then why did you put the duty on? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the duties all the way through this bill are 
higher than necessary, and I favor the bill, not because of its per- 
fection, not because the duties are brought down as low as they 
might be, but because the bill is infinitely better than the law 
which we now have, and is a step in the right direction. [Loud 
applause. } 

r. TURPIN. I will only say further to my friend that I fally 
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agree with him on this bill so far as it goes; but he has not told 
me how the committee justify themselves in putting 35 per cent 
protection on carpets which do not need any, as the gentleman 
says himself; and I want to ask the gentleman whether it is fair 
to treat the coal miners of the country as they are treated. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have already told the gentleman that the com- 
mittee has left—not only upon carpets but upon iron, and upon 
woolen goods and cotton goods and all through the bill—far more 
tariff than anybody can justify, even if it could be shown that any 
protection is needed at all or could be rightfully asked. But if we 
are going to raise a revenue from tariff duties at all, 1 would rather 
have the duty high upon expensive carpets, and low upon the 
cbeaper goods which the common people arc compelled to use. 
[Applause.}] If there is anything which is able to bear a high 
tariff it is such carpets as those upon which we lett 35 per cent. 
But as I have already told the gentleman, I do not believe that such 
a duty is needed for oe If itis justifiable at all it is sim- 
ply as a step in the direction of tariff reform, and as a duty upona 
facury which may bring some revenue. 

A MemBrr. What is the reduction? 

Mr, BRYAN. Ican not give the exact figures, but the present 
duty is about 60 per cent, I think, and we have reduced it to 35 per 
cent. 

Mr. TURPIN. Will the gentleman allow one more question? 

Mr. BRYAN. As many as you wish. 

Mr. TURPIN. Iask the gentleman whether he does not think 
that exempting wool and coal from duty as “ free raw material” is 
protection itself under another form? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir. 

Mr. TURPIN. I would like the gentleman to explain his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BRYAN. I donot believe that taking a burden off froma 
man is the same thing as putting iton. [Laughter and applause. ] 
I think that putting a thing on the free list; that is, taking the bur- 
den off the man who uses it, differs as much from putting a burden 
on some one as light differs from darkness. 

Mr. TURPIN. You mean that the man who produces coal is to 
pay a tax upon everything he buys, but is to receive nothing upon 
what he produces? 

Mr. PICKLER. That is it exactly. 

Mr. TURPIN. The same thing is true of the producer of wool 
and the producer of iron. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is tho fairness of your bill. You want the 
farmer and the coal miner to bear all this great blessing. 

Mr. BRYAN. It shows the injustice of the whole system of pro- 


tection. 

Mr. TURPIN. I agree with you. 

me pce It shows that you can not distribute its benefits 
equally. 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, yes, youcould. Why do you not give a par- 
tial —— on wool and a partial protection to the manufac- 
turer 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from South Dakota had his share a 
few years ago in framing his kind of a bill; and the gentlemen who 
framed it were repudiated by the people. We are now trying 
another kind of bill, and we are not framing it according to the 
ideas of those who went down in the wreck. : 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. With the consent of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, I would like to make a single statement. It is in evidence 
before your committee that the colored miners of Virginia, down 
in the region of the Dan River, are paid 40 cents a ton for mining 
coal. They are not members of any labor organization. In West 
Virginia they get 50 to 60 cents a ton, and in my district in Indiana 
they get 80 cents a ton for mining block coal, but in Indiana they 
are perfectly organized and resist to the finish every attempted 
reduction. 

Mr. BRYAN. There is no question as to the principle which the 
gatenes states, that, where wages have been maintained they have 
xeon maintained, not by the generosity of the employer, but by the 
demand for labor and by the organization of labor. 

Aud now, Mr. Chairman, to return to the bill. 


FREE IRON ORE. 


Iron ore was placed upon the free list for the same reason that 
wool was made free. It is the basis of a great manufacturing indus- 
try, and any burden placed upon it not only increases the cost of the 
finished product, but places upon our iron manufacturers a burden 
not borne by their competitors abroad. We are now exporting 
many articles contained in the metal schedule, and can still further 
increase our trade after the admission of free iron ore. With iron 
ore, as with coal, it is a matter of transportation rather than of 
cost of production, and I have no doubt that an increased consump- 
tion of manufactures of iron will follow a reduction of the tariif, 
and this increased consumption will draw more heavily on our ore 
beds from year to year. The profits per ton to the mine owner may 
not be so t, bui the employment of labor wil! be far greater. 
The cost of transportation per ton may not be so high, but there 
will be more tons carried and more hands will be needed in the 
work of transportation. 
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FREE LUMBER. 

Rough lumber has been placed upon the free list, and only a slight 
duty retained o peanee and grooved boards. We found’a y: “gat 
34.12 per cent and left arate of 23.65. ae 

A Republican Legislature of Nebraska passed, abo 
ago, a resolution declaring that at that time the tariff 9), lum 
cost the people of that State $800,000 each year. If that , nea eg 
tion was correct, this bill brings to the people of Nebraska cula- 
benefit in that one schedule than they received from al] jx aten cm 
tion on their products given by the McKinley bill. Anq a the 
gentleman from South Dakota says we are doing nothing fo; the 
farmers of the Northwest, when we remove the tariff from tho lur “ 
ber used in their houses, their barns, their fences, their sidewa)).,. 
and for other purposes. 


ut ten years 


\ all : 
, ALAS, 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, thereis another provision in this bill to which 
I shall very briefly invite your attention. The Dill provides for a 

radual repeal of the sugar bounty—one-fourth of one cert to ja 
dropped each year. It also reduces the tariff on fine sugar ono-hal¢ 
I believe that this is the best solution possible at this time, of the 
difficulties surrounding this schedule. Some have advocated the 
immediate repeal of the bounty and the imposition of a tariff oy 
sugar, Others have favored the repeal of the bounty without g 
duty on sugar. I do not believe that it is possible to secure {ho 
passage of this bill through both Houses unless it provides either 
for a tariff on imported sugar, or for a bounty on sugar produced 
in this country. When I was compelled to choose between a grad. 
ual reduction of the bounty and the restoration of a sugar tariff, | 
chose the former without hesitation. 

I will not attempt to justify a bounty on anything. [ belicye it 
to be utterly indefensible in principle, and vicious in practice, 
There is no reason for a bounty on sugar which will not apply to 
any other agricultural product. If the bounty paid went to the 
farmer directly instead of the manufacturer, he has as much right 
to ask for a bounty on wheat, oats, corn, or cattle, as upon sugar, 
beets, or cane; but so much of the bounty as goes to Nebraska 
finds its way, not to the farmers, but to two factories. If the peo- 
ple of Nebraska pay their share of Federal taxation, the Govern- 
ment collects for the bounty from all the people of Nebraska, about 
$150,000, and pays over to two corporations $76,000. Itis thus seen 
that the State of Nebraska pays out twice as much as it receives, 
and that while everybody pays, only the two factories receive. | 
have yet to learn the duty of a Representative if I am under any 
obligation to ye for two sugar factories because they receive 
large sums and disregard the rights of more than a million people 
because they pay in small amounts. If I demand bounties for beet 
sugar in my State, I can not oppose bounties and subsidies for 
industries in other States, and thus, to secure a special advantago 
for two factories in Nebraska, I must subject the people of that 
State to a burdensome tax upon everything. 

I dissent, too, from the position taken by some, that we are com 
pelled by a moral obligation to allow the bounty to remain for the 
period named in the present law. Such a position is wholly unten- 
able. If the Fifty-first Congress could pledge the revenues of the 
Government for fifteen years, it could just as well pledge them for 
fifty or a hundred years, and surely no one will say that one Con- 
gress can thus give a perpetual bounty and impose o})ligations 
on subsequent Legislatures. ‘The present law provided when 
the bounty should terminate, but it could not guarantee its contin- 
uance until that time. If Congress can not properly give a bounty 
directly to the sugar industry, neither can it properly impose a tax 
upon sugar for the avowed purpose of protecting the sugar industry. 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 


It is as easy to justify a bounty as a protective tariff, and it 1s 
impossible to justify either. If a tariff is levied on imported sugat 
for the purpose of raising a revenue it has the merit of delivering 
the Treasury nearly all that it collects from the people, but ii rev- 
enue is desired there are better means of raising it. A tariff of one 
cent per pound on sugar would raise about $30,000,000. If this tax 
is levied for the purpose of protecting the sugar industry, it's 4! 
expensive means of securing that end. If its purpose is revenue, il 
would be far less oppressive to raise the same amount by a dire’ t 
tax upon wealth. The committee, opposing the principle of bounty 
as it does the principle of protection, has treated both alike and 
has reduced the bounty gradually just as it has reduced gradually 
the protective features of the present law. ; 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman permit a question! 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. ‘The gentleman believes that 1 cent pe! )' 
on sugar would be a revenue tariff and constitutional, does he 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir; if levied for the purpose of raising Te\' 

Mr.PICKLER. And believes that the bounty feature of this 
is unconstitutional ? 

Mr. BRYAN, Yes, sir. tote bis 

Mr. PICKLER. Therefore the gentleman is going to violate ie 
conscience for eight years—I believe that is the time fixed 1 so ' 
bill—by granting a bounty on sugar, when he could ha yehad a 
stitutional tariff for raising the revenue? 


yund 
not? 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I have stated my position and the 
entleman uneersrands re I believe. 
* PICKLER. 1 think so. 

Mr: BRYAN, He can place upon my language whatever ,con- 
struction he chooses. We had acondition to deal with—a — 
brought about by Republican legislation—and we made the best of 
it. When I was called upon to choose between a tax upon sugar 
which would raise the price of it to every consumer and a — 
reduced gradually, I chose the latter. 1 preferred to let the boun y 
fall by degrees, and raise the needed revenue in & way that, — 
of taxing the poor man as much as the rich man on the same number 


vould make wealth bear its share of the ex- 


f ls of sugar, V 
Sadoa of government. [Applause.] In other words, I would rather 


give free sugar to the people and make up the deficit by an income 
{ -rolonged applause. 

a DCKLER. Ta soainiate that the gentleman and I would 
have so much controversy on the income tax. I hope to hear him 
upon that subject some of these days. But, candidly, is not the 
position of the gentleman this: he would prefer to take an uncon- 
stitutional way of raising a revenue and pay a bounty on sugar 
rather than the constitutional way of the one-cent tariff? Is that 
not right where it leaves the gentleman? : 

Mr. BRYAN. I told the gentleman that I believed a bounty to be 
as indefensible as a protective tariff; but when I strain my con- 
science enough to reduce a protective tariff gradually, it does not 
strain it much more to save the people a $30,000,000 tax on sugar by 
reducing the bounty gradually. ; 

In March, 1862, President Lincoln sent a message to Congress, in 
which he used these words: 

In my jadgment, gradual and not sudden emancipation is better for all. 


He did not by that declaration concede the right or wisdom of 
slavery as an institution; neither do we concede the right or wis- 
dom of a bounty or a protective tariff when we consent to the grad- 
ual emancipation of the people from both. 

THE BILL MAKES A MATERIAL REDUCTION. 

I will not trespass upon your time to speak of the bill further in 
detail. We found an average rate of duty on “‘ Chemicals, paints, 
and oils” of 31.91 per cent and left arate of 23.35 per cent; we 
found an average rate on “ Earths, earthenware, and glassware” of 
51.46 per cent and left 34.37 per cent. On ‘‘ Metals and manufact- 
ures thereof” we found an average rate of 58.90 and left 35.50 per 
cent; on ‘‘ Sugar” we found an average rate of 14.55 per cent and 
left 7.48 per cent. This reduction wasinthe duty on refined sugar, 
and will bring a saving to the people estimated at nearly $9,000,000. 
On “Tobacco and manufactures thereof” we found an average rate 
of 117.82 and left 91.58 per cent; on ‘‘Agricultural products and pro- 
visions ” we found an average rate of 33.32 and left 21.82 per cent; 
on ‘‘ Spirits, wines,” etc., we found an average rate of 69.90 and left 
60.69 per cent; on ‘‘ Cotton manufactures” we found an average rate 
of 55.25 and left 38.45 per cent; on ‘‘ Flax, hemp,” etc., we found an 
average rate of 45 per cent and left 30.51; on ‘* Wool and manufac- 
tures thereof” we found an average rate of 98.53 and left 39.78; on 
“Silk and silk goods” we found an average rate of 53.56 and left 
45.13 per cent; on ‘‘ Pulp, papers, and books” we found an average 
rate of 23.35 and left 19.10 per cent; on ‘‘ Sundries” we found an 
average rate of 27.34 and left 23.48 per cent. On all the schedules 
together we found an average rate of 49.58 on the importations of 
1893, and left 30.66 per cent. 

From this statement it will be seen that we found the metal 
schedule, the woolen schedule, and the cotton schedule all above the 
silk schedule, and left them lower. 

The decrease of duty secured by this bill, estimated on the impor- 
tations of 1893, is a little more than $75,000,000. If, as is generally 
estimated, $4 are expended by the people in increased prices for 
every dollar paid into the Treasury, the real reduction in taxation 
effected by this bill is $375,000,000 instead of $75,000 000, or about 
$5 per capita, or $25 for each head of a family. This is a benefit 
which the people of this country will appreciate; and while our 
friends upon the other side are filling the air with their prophecies 
let me venture to predict that no party in this country in time of 
peace will dare to put the burdens Seok upon the people when once 
they are removed. [Applause. ] 

AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


,, Jur opponents have attacked the ad valorem feature of this bill. 
To my mind ad valorem rates are not only just, but are essential to 
any genuine revenue reform. It is impossible to adjust specific 
duties with any degree of equit , for any system which ignores 
value and relies on number, weight, or measure, is bound to result 
in inequality, and the rates are relatively lower on the higher-priced 
articles, Let me illustrate: 

[ have here two axles [exhibiting them]; this axle is used on the 
finest carriages, while this axle is used on the cheapest kind of carts. 
The present law fixes a specific duty of 2 cents per pound upon iron 
or steel axles ‘ without reference to the stage or state of manufac- 
ture. This carriage axle weighs 85 pounds per set, the duty is 
$1.70 per set, and the import price $12. The duty, therefore, amounts 
to about 14 per cent dd valorem. This axle weighs 80 pounds to the 
set, the duty is $1.60, and the value $2.80 per set. The tariff on this 
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set amounts to about 57 per cent. And yet they insist that the 
present law is just when it puts a tariff of 57 per cent upon the 
cheap axle of common use and only 14 per cent upon the high-priced 
axle used in making the finest carriages. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Here is another illustration: I have here two eakes of fancy soap 
[exhibiting them]; the present tariff is the same on both—15 cents 
per pound. This kind of soap costs $1.04 per pound wholesale, 
} The tariff on the cheap 
soap is over 100 per cent, while the tariff on the fine soap is less than 
15 per cent. If the rich want to buy expensive toilet soaps they can 
import them under a small rate of duty, but if the poor man waats 
to indulge in cheap toilet soap our Republican friends tax him 100 
per cent to show that they are just. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The same is true in regard to the taxon woolens. According to 
the present law the duty on woolen cloth, valued at over 40 cents 
per pound, is 44 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 50 per 
cent ad valorem. If two neighbors import cloth, one purchasing 
broadcloth at $4 per yard and the other a cheap piece of goods at 
41 cents per yard, the one who buys broadcloth, weighing a pound 
to the square yard, will pay 44 cents specific duty and $2 the ad 
valorem duty, a total of $2.44, or a little over 60 per cent ad 
valorem, while the other buying the cheap piece of goods, weighing 
probably a pound and a half to the square yard, will pay a specific 
duty of 66 cents and an ad valorem duty of 204 cents. Total, .864 
on 4l-cent goods, or over 200 per cent. : 

When the chairman of the committee [Mr. WILSON] called atten- 
tion the other day to a piece of goods used for women’s cloaks, and 
showed that the duty under the present law isover 300 per cent, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Burrows] tried to break the force 
of the argument by alleging that the duty was made prohibitory in 


order to prevent our people wearing such worthless stuff. [Laueh 
ter.] The House may well be amazed at such an excuse coming 


from such asource. The fact is, that instead of preventing the use 
of shoddy in this country the tariff has enormously stimulated its 
production. The census shows that in 1890 there was more than 
three times as much capital invested in the manufacture of shoddy 
as in 1880. The value of the product increased more than 50 per 
cent, and the wages paid more than doubled, although in 1880 the 
wages paid amounted to only about 11 per cent of the value of the 
product. To protect this labor the duty, already more than 200 per 
cent under the law of 1883, was made higher still in 1890. While 
this great prosperity was enjoyed by the shoddy industry the value 
of cotton manufactures only increased about 33 per cent from 1880 
to 1890, and the value of woolen manufactures only about 25 pei 
cent. 
SPECIFIC DUTIES ILLUSTRATED. 

But let me call your attention to other inequalities in the present 
law. <A $20 hoxse is taxed 150 per cent, while a $500 horse is taxed 
30 per cent; the mules imported in 1893 came in at 93 per cent, 
sheep at 25 per cent, hogs at 12 per cent, and cattle at 63 per cent; 
barley came in at 64 per cent, pearled barley at 15 per cent, and rye 
at 5 per cent; candy valued at less than 12 cents per pound came in 
at 119 per cent, and candies valued at more than 12 cents per pound 
at 50 per cent. Onions came in at 51 per cent and grapes at 19 per 
cent; pickled codfish in barrels came in at 25 per cent and meat 
extract at 18 per cent. The rates given are ad valorem equivalents 
based upon the importations of 1893. 

Gentlemen have quoted from distinguished men who have advo- 
cated specific duties. An ounce of experience is worth a pound of 
opinion, and the fact that the Walker tariff, which embodied the 
ad valorem feature, was generally approved by the people is suffi- 
cient evidence that it works well in practice. The law of 1883 was 
full of ad valorem rates, and the framers of the present law did not 
hesitate to add an ad valorem to specific duties. A specific duty 
increases in relative importance as prices decrease—tihe ad valorem 
rate rises and falls with the value. The specific duty is generally 
heaviest on articles of least value, while the ad valorem treats all 
alike. The specific duty is difficult to compute, hard to understand, 
and full to overflowing of “‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain ”—while the ad valorem rate is easily understood and known 
to all. Specific duties may and docover up all kinds of jobs, while 
the ad valorem rate must necessarily be fair and equitable. 

WAGES. 

Much has been said in regard to wages during this debate—in 
fact the protectionist never tires of pleading for a tariff for the 
benefit of the workingman. We are told that wages are higher in 
this country only because of the tariff, and that any reduction in 
the tariff must result necessarily ina reduction of wages. The pro 
tectionists entirely overlook the fact that wages differ in this 
country in different places for the same work more than the aver- 
age difference between the wages in this country and England. 
For instance, farm hands without board receive in one State $12.50 
per month; in another State $18.75 per month; in another $22.63 
per month, and in another $37.50 per month. In one State just 


three times as much as in another State—and beth States under the 
same system of protection. 
I append to my remarks a table ( Appendix I ) showing the average 
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yearly wages paid in all mechanical and manufacturing industries | ployés to obtain sixty-nine millions in wages, the Ame 
in several States. From this table it appears that the average wages — a tax of eleven millions on goods imported an: 
in Maine are $356.83, while in Connecticut they are $545.04; in | lions in increased price on goods produced at | 
New Hampshire, $410.75; in Nebraska, $537.02, and in California, | lions more were paid by the people than the ent 
$637,16. : by the employés. 

I also append table (Appendix J) prepared by the Census depart- PROTECTION AN EXPENSIVE METHOp 
ment for my friend from Illinois (Mr, SPRINGER], showing the wages The situation is even worse in the woolen indusiy, = 
paid in various towns in the boot and shoe industry and also in the | invested in wool manufacture in 1890 amounted rages : he capital 
woolen industry. In the woolen industry the protection averages | total] number of employés, 219,132; total waves aon oa (31 5th 
98 per cent and in some instances runs up to 200 or 300, and yet in | average annual wages to each employé, $355 eats anh 76,660, (2; 
the table given the wages in the five towns given run from $7.33 | yet, $337,768,524; the wages paid amounted to less os © of p 
per week to $9.16 per week. Tho boot and shoe industry is pro-| of the value of the product. Now, what was the cost of t! 
tected now by an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and yet the aver- | tection to the people? The tariff collected 
age weekly wages paid in the cities given in the table range from | amounted in 1893 to $36,448,667, and the rate of dut niatieeneed On’: 
$11.58 to $14.62. If protection makes good wages the wages ought percent. If the duty was just equal to the difference in ae 198 
to be highest where the tariff is highest; but, instead of this, those production here and abroad, then nearly one-half of the a 
of our people who export their products and compete in the world’s | for the domestic product, or about $160,000,000, was doe ay 
market with the cheap labor of other countries as a rule pay higher | tariff; that is, in order to secure to the emplovés $76.000 © the 
relative wages than the highly-protected industries. wages, the American people paid $36,000,000 on nn, ,000, 04 

There is no question that we to-day manufacture shoes at a lower $160,000,000 in the increased price of the home product. or at, 
cost per shoe than any country in the world, and yet the wages | of nearly $200,000,000. If the protectionist denies the = — al 
paid per day are probably double the wages paid in the same indus- | product was enhanced in price to the extent of the duty heonieare 
try in any other country. Iam wearing a pair of shoes made by | that the duty was not required for the purpose of protection. acc...) 
the Morse-Coe Shoe Company of Omaha, Nebr. No shoe factory | ing to the principle laid down in the Republican platform. 
in foreign lands approaches them in wages paid, and yot they can Assuming then, for the sake of argument, that the protect 

roduce a shoe equal in quality and price to those produced abroad. | piven was required and therefore used, the peop: allieden: dican 

Ve have only left 20 per cent on boots and shoes in the present bill | and indirect, of about$300,000,000 in order to secure the enplovy., 
and have reduced the tariff on upper and sole leather. The farmers | of about 440,000 laborers in these two branches 0! el aa, 
of the United States export their wheat and cotton and meet in | than twice as much as the total wages paid to those employes wha 
European markets agricultural products raised by labor which does | the people were trying tohelp. In other words, the American peo.) 
not receive one-seventh as much per day on an average as farm labor | gaye to the manufacturers enough to pay for all their labor ay, 
in the United States,and yet the farmer who is thus compelled to fike amount in addition to induce them to make the distri}; 
compete with the cheapest of all labor is asked to diminish the pur- | Perhaps this is stating it too strongly, because a part of the pro: 
chasing power of his income for the benefit of manufacturers who | tion given to the manufacturer is absorbed by the duty which | 
are far more favorably situated as to labor than he. manufacturer pays on material which he uses, but it is safe to sy 

If it is a mere question of wages per day, why is it that we dread | that the consumers of protected goods pay out considerally | 
most those countries in which the highest wages are paid? And | under the pretense of helping the laborer than the total am 
why is it that England is able to give free admission to the prod- | received by the laborer. 
ucts of other European and even Asiatic countries, although the While I dispute the right of the Government to raise money by 
daily wages are very much lower in some of those countries? If | taxation from all the people and give it to a few of the people, still 
protection is the cause of high wages in this country, protection | ] insist that if the Government can vote money to the manuta 
ought to secure high wages in other countries. If a low tariff | turer in order that he may give the money voted, or a part of it, to 
would make wages low here, free trade in England ought to make | his employés, then the Government has just as much right to vot 
the wages lower than in countries similarly situated, which have | the money to the laborer without the intervention of the manula 
a protective tariff. The advocates of protection do not deign to ex- | turer. And, if it is decided that it is the duty of t! 


he Government 
plain away these facts. to bestow this money upon the wage earners, I insist that it shall 


WHO PUT DOWN THE REBELLION, ANYIIOW ? be done directly and not indirectly. A lawyer will usually collect 
Tam reminded of a dialogue between two citizens of our State | a bill for half, and I am not in favor of allowing the manufacturers 

which illustrates the manner in which a protectionist discusses | to charge such large fees for making the collection froim the rest of 

this question. A Republican, who had just heard a member of his | the people for the pretended benefit of their employés. If we 

party discuss the subject of wages, accosted a Democrat and de- | going to support the laborers of this country, let us give the! 

manded of him an answer to the question: ‘‘ If protection does not directly to them, and not to the manufacturers for the 

make good wages, why is it that America, with protection, pays | plause. ] 

better wages than England, with free tradet” The Democrat TENANTCY IN MANUFACTURING ( 

replied: ‘If protection makes good wages, you tell me why Eng- That they have not received the contributions which a gen 

land, with free trade, pays better wages than Germany does with people have been making to them, or rather toward them, 

protection?” The Republican worked at his vest until he tore all by the census. In the cities of Maine having a populat 

the buttons off and then shouted: ‘‘ Who put down the rebellion, | 8,000, 63.77 per cent of the families rent their homes, wile in som 

anyhow?’ [Laughter.] And that is about as relevant an answer | of the cities the percentage runs as high as 70, and in one It 1s (+) 

as you can get to the question. {Laughter.] per cent. In several of the largest cities of Connecti: 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only is the protection demanded for the percentage of families renting their homes runs up to 71.50), whi 
laborer & mere pretense and unnecessary, so far as our opponents | in one city the percentage of renters is over 80, In Massachusetts 
have undertaken to show, but the method employed to give him | the average percentage of renters in cities over 8,000 is 68.7. " 
that protection is expensive and generally miscarries. Take two | in Fall River it is over 82 and in Holyoke over 83. In New |lamp 
instances in the great manufacturing industries, cotton and woolen. | shire the average in the five largest cities is 70.98 pcr « 

In the cotton industry the total amount of capital invested in the | Manchester the percentage of renters runs up to 78.0: 
United States in 1890 was $354,020,883; the total number employed, | Island the average in the nine largest cities is 72.96, whi! 
221,585; total wages paid, $69,489,272; average yearly wages for | socket the proportion runs up to over 80, These figures 4! 
each employé, $314, or about $1 a day for each working day; total | upon thetotal number of families. Ifthe investigation lal. 
value of the product, $267,981,724; about 25 per cent of the value | the manufacturers and their chief clerks, bankers, | 
of the produet went, therefore, to the employés. Notwithstanding professional] men, and had been confined to the em)|: 
Mr. Biaine said, when Secretary of State: tories, the proportion of those whe own their homes \ 
Undoubtedly the inequalities in wages of English and American operatives | less appear very much smaller. 


(that is, in cotton manufactures) are more than equalized by the greater efficicnce anety, ‘ , ade }) 
of the latter and their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact i I receiv “ the other day ® statement mad 
ractice, as it seems to me to be proven by official statistics, it would be a very | ™4D, Mr. James G. Martin, for the benefit ol 
Enportens element in the establishment of our ability to compete with England | statement shows the dividends declared by 
for our share of the cotton-goods trade of the world. chusetts from 1859 to 1881, both inclusive. ‘1. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Evarts said, when Secretary of State: average about 20 per cent for each mill for each yea". 


The average American workman performs from one and a half to twice as much | Shows the enormous increase in wealth in the pr u 
work in a given time as the average European workman. comparison with the increase in agricultural Stat 
Notwithstanding, I say, that these high Republican officials testify | thing ee prove that the system of protection has noton's” 
to the greater efficiency of American labor, the present law imposes unfair y with various portions of the country, but ha 5 not evel 
an average duty of 55.25 per cent on the manufactures of cotton for | tributed its benefits among all of the people of tho ~'1" 
the ostensible purpose of protecting our wage-earners. Now let us | the protected industries are located. 
see what this protection costs the American people. The amount A FATAL ADMISSION. am ad 
of duty collected on this schedule for 1893 was $11,333,605.23; if, as After thirty years of protection, supplicated for in the pre's" 


Mr. McKinley said, the duty was in no case made greater than the | interest of the wage-earner, the great lights of the Repubico® _ 
difference in the cost of production here and ab , thenit follows | have been compelled to admit that they have been voting MON! © 


that about one-third of the 267 millions paid for the domestic prod- | a trustee, but have made no law requiring him to execute his tt st. 
uch was due to the tariff; that is, that in order to enable the em- |! They have trusted to the benevolence of the employer, °F '" ™ 
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unseen 


ability of the employé to secure, in his own way, a part of the oma 
It is not long since Mr. Carnegie, a man who has grown rich by the 
aid of involuntary contributions collected by law from the American 


attention was called to it he said: ei Re ip ae ae 
yk »ptection ens ufacturer 0 e United § BS 
on wars non ane ee icomn aie anywhere on the faceof the earth. 

Yes; but does he pay as high wages as protection enables him to pey ; 
The only difference between the meanest criminal who ever wal a 
the earth and the purest saint who ever lived, was just that ‘re 
difference between being ‘able to be good and being good, [Laughter 
Sad strike was still a subject of public discussion when 
Mr. Harrison wrote his letter accepting the Republican nomination 
for the Presideney, and he could not pass over in silence so signili- 
cant an object lesson. His reference to this incident was touching 
in theextreme. Ihave always considered David’s lament over Absa- 
Jom as the most pathetic passage recorded in history, sacred or pro- 
fane. Who is not moved by the words of the great Hebrew King, 
as he exclaims with mingled love and sorrow: 

O, wy son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, 
O, Absalom, my son, my son! ; 

Mr. Harrison’s reference, while not equaling in poetic beauty the 
lament of David over his wayward son, is almost as full of pathos. 
As Iread the words I picture to myself their author as he writes them. 
I can sea him, wrapped in meditation, thinking of aman who was 
unwilling to pay as high wages as protection enabled him to pay; 
reflecting that a man who has for years begged fora protective tari ff 
for the sole purpose of helping his employés, should now turn his 
guns upon those same employés to silence their demands; and he 
wonders why it is that selfishness can not. be eradicated by law. I 
can see the hot tears roll down his cheeks, staining the page on 
which he writes and flooding the room, so that he barely has time 
to sign the letter and swim out [laughter], and here are the words: 

I regret that all employers of labor are not just and considerate, and that capital 
sometimes takes too Grae a share of the profits. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr: PICKLER. He did not have to regret anything on Hawaii, 
however. [Derisive cries of ‘Oh! oh!” on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is about time that gentle- 
men on the other side leave “‘the rebellion,” when they discuss the 
tariff, and take up ‘Hawaii’ or something else. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not like to descend from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, but. when I read Mr. Harrison’s letter I was forcibly 
reminded of my early experience in rabbit hunting. Sometimes we 
would tree a rabbit in @ hollow log, and then we would get a long, 
forked stick to pull himout with. You haveall had that experience. 
[Laughter.) We would twist, and twist, and twist, until we got a 
good hold on him—and you know how we could tell? We could hear 
him squeal. When we heard him squeal we began to pull, because 


we knew we had him, and that he was coming outof thelog. [Great 


laughter.] Here was agreat leader of a great party, admitting that 
protection is impotent to help the laborer, and that his only trust 
is in the unselfish generosity of his employer. It carried me back 
to my boyhood days; I could hear him squeal, and I knew that we 
had him. [Laughter and applause. ] 
DESTITUTION VS. APPLUENCE. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be amusing, if it were not so serious a 

subject, to notice the various descriptions of the laboring men as 


made by their self-appointed champions, the protectionists. Just | 


now our friends upon the other side are e ed in givi 

mournful description of the wasbinemante oo ition, yt Seediad. 
jg still deeper woe to follow the passage of this bill. When we 
who represent agricultural districts have complained of existing 
laws and shown how they oppress our people we have been called 
“calamity howlers,” but, sir, as we listen to the wail of the pro- 
tectionist we are led to believe that even the gentleman from Kan- 


tion “like one of these.” Even my distinguished friend fr i 
t om Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows) allowed himself to become wrought up the 
other day, and, mourning the fate of the workingmen, exclaimed : 

Shivering by desolate hearths over the expiring embers of the last 
= they are not solicitous about ad valorems, but fuel. Starvin families clutens 
for the last morsel of food can not be lulled into forgetfulness of present 
m on by the announcement of lower ad valorems on the necessities of life. 

ithout chiding my friend for not helpipg us to give to th 
people cheaper coal, cheaper food, and aeuan elething, let =e 
a for his encouragement a brighter picture. The gentleman 
<< petnen ee wl ne who lives in the very stronghold 
efore hows Ww i 
speech on the tariff less than two ye ae nase 


the speech described a Inboringman’s home. Let me read this 


ars ago, and in the course of 


| 
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the corner with its polished case and ivory koys, are all objects of splendor such as 
he had neverbefore seen. The ne window curtains, whichseemed 


to him of the finest lace, might well call down his condemnation. Look 


: Stems | next room he sees a lady dressed like a governor's wife. The snow-white suga ; 
eople, had a contest with his employés. When Mr. McKinley’s | 


the china cups, and the white tablecloth all excite his curiesity. He looks in 
bedroom and piles of pure white linon and muslin apparel greets his vision. 1 
hears a sound in the direction of the parlor, and he sees as he turns to follow i 
two beings enter whom he at first glance takes for fairies. Theyare two little 
children dressed in a profusion of muslin garments with such decorations ef stitch 
work that he feels like condemning such « xtravagance. 






Is it possible, he says, that the rich men of our posterity will be allowed te mak: 
such a display of their extravagances. Michael now breaks in upon his wonder 
with the inquiry: “Who do you think lives in this house The deacon replies 


“I suppose some governor, or, more likely yet, some wealthy nobler 


an who cam 
over here from England to corrupt our people by hisostentation and extravagan 
Michael now disillusioned his mind by saying Not at all, my fell 
man who lives in this house is a bricklayer. Laughter. | 


Now, a bricklayer is not protected at all; in fact he is burdened 
by a tariff which makes bailding material higher, and, therefor. 
restricts employment; and if a bricklayer has one ‘‘melodeon w 
polished case and ivory keys,” and two “fairy” children, 
tected laborer ought to have at least two melodeons and four fai: 
children. [Greatlaughter.] Here isastriking contrast; two years 
ago this unprotected laborer was living in such extravagance th 


| he was. suspected of being a foreign lord who had come over here 





ouser etiam, for I am sure the House will be delighted to know just | 


how the average Pennsylvania workingman’s honse is furnished. 


The gentleman from that State a Brostvs] was describing the 


Scene as it would appear to one of our forefathers i 
to the haunts of men. Here is the picture: are owas return 


The vision of the cosy little parior strikes hi wonder. 
. eapeeding in richness of coloring an “th oe boned civosene je plotures, 
= 80 My cushioned chairs, the finely ted woods, the family hotogra hs on 
mantel, the clock ticking in the midst, the gaudy chandelier, the melodeon in 


to corrupt the simplicity of our people. Let my friend from Mich 
igan cheer up. [Langhter.] Let him remember how the working 
men were living two years ago. Where are those savines-ban 
deposits of which so much has been said? Where are the ac 
lations of thirty years’ prosperity under protection? We have been 
told that the bank vaults were bursting out, as presses burst out with 
new wine, with the savings of the wage-earners. Have they van 
ished in a night? We have been told trom one end of the country 
to the other that the protective tariff has made our workingmen as 
rich as kings and princes, and yet six months, three months, or even 
one month of idleness—and all these men are “clutching for the 
last morsel of food.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Very likely. 

Mr. BRYAN (Continuing). And 
hearths.” Now, something is wrong. 

Mr. PICKLER. How many men do you think there are in this 
city who could live, if they were to lay off for ninety days? 

Mr. BRYAN. I donot know; but if protection had done what 
you claim for it, they ought to be able to lay off for a year without 
suffering. [Great laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble is that the protectionists have used 
the laboring man as a tool, as a puppet. When it suits the purpo 
of the play, they have represented him as “clothed in purple and 
fine linen” and faring ‘‘sumptuously every day;” and now, when 
occasion demands it, they send him forth to eat the crumbs which 
fall ‘‘from the rich man’s table,” or to beg for alms with cap in 
hand. [{Applause.] 

LABOR DEMANDS, NOT CHARITY, BUT JUSTICE. 

Mr. Chairman, the laboring men of this country, the producers 
of our nation’s wealth, do not ask for benevolence. They have 
been paraded before you as people who live by the consent of som: 


“shivering by desolate 


| body else; they have been set before you as aclass demanding con 


stant help and assistance. I protest against this slander upon th« 
brawn and muscle, upon the brain and sinew of this country; | 
protest against their being placed before the country in the atti 
tude of beggars. The laboring men do not plead for merey; they 
do not ask for pity; they do not beg for charity; they simply 
demand justice, that is all. [Loud applause.| They ask for the 
right to labor where they will, and to enjoy the fruits of their own 
toil. With their skill and intelligence, and surrounded by the 
bounties and the natural resources of a country but partially de 
veloped, they do net doubt that they can hold their own. 

Let them rise and stand upon their feet; leave them free to achicve 
their own greatness, and to retain a fair share of the wealth which 


- ‘ee , | they create; give them equality before the law and they will 
sas (Mr. Simpson] “in all his glory was not arrayed” in lamenta- | 


ask for nothing more. 
SECTIONALISM. 


And now, inconclusion, let me repel acharge which has been made 
against this bill by ouropponents. They have said that it is sex 


tional; that it is drawn in the interest of the South. They have 
waved the bloody shirt and drafted into service the Confederat. 
constitution. Why? Wasit to aid in the discussion of the question? 
Was it to add force or weight to theirarguments? Not at all; it 
was merely an appeal to prejudice; it was an attempt to gain 
party advantage by arousing again the passions of war. Let 
us see in whose interests the bill is drawn, or rather what section 
will profit most by the duties retained. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows] complained because we left a high duty on 
rice, but he forgot to tell you that we left the duty 28 cents on the 
dollar lower than the duty fixed inthe McKinley bill; he complained 
that we had left a high duty on Tennessee marble, but he forgot to 
tell you that we had reduced the duty on that same marble more 
than one-third. 

Our opponents entirely fail to mention the generosity shown by 
Southern members toward Northern industries. Texas has more 
sheep than any Northern State, and yet her members are willing to 
gre free wool to the manufacturers of Massachusetts. [Applause. | 

the cotton is raised in the Southern States, and yet the members 
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from the South are willing to give free cotton to the manufacturers APPENDIX A. 

of New England; the South has no considerable part of the silk 

industry, and yet the members from the South are willing to give Quantities and values, by customs districts, of imported salt withdrawn from wa 
the Northern States 45 per cent on silk goods. The New England ouse for use in curing fish during the year ending June 30, 1333. 
setae —— Saeed O00 oad pet the ne Ss pe the [Under section 3022 of the Revised Statutes. ] 

uth has on ,500,000, and yet the members from the South are Pe 
willing to give New England 39 per cent on woolen goods; New| ; pare rman a Saree 
England has $243,000,000 invested in the manufacture of cotton, the Customs districts. 1893, 

South has less than $40,000,000, and yet the members from the | ————— ——_—--—_— $$$ }—_ 

South are willing to give to New England 38 per cent on manu- Diende 
factured cotton; the great bulk of iron manufacturing is carried on | Albemarie, N.C ..............2--.-02-0eeeceeeceeeeeee 1, 207, 190 
in the North, and yet the members from the South are willing to | Apalachicola, Vla 200, 090 
leave 35 per cent on the metal schedule. When Michigan iron ore eee aaa ane 
is placed on the free list, Alabama ore is placed there also; when ct ae sen 
Pennsylvania coal is placed on the free list, West Virginia coal is | Belfast, Me 562, 328 
placed there also; when the rough lumber of Maine and Wisconsin | Boston and Charlestown, Mass 8, 871, 671 
is placed upon the free list, the rough lumber of North Carolina | Castine. Me...... : 1, 821, 401 
onl Georgia is placed there also. Sieacaaee — 43 576 254 

The same bill which gives free cotton ties to the South, gives | Kennobunk, Me he 
free binding twine to the North; the same bill which gives to the | Machias, Me 
farmers of the South free cotton bagging for export, gives to the Norfolk sad Bortamouth ¥ 
farmers of the North free agricultural implements. There is one | Passamaquoddy, Me..... 7 
section in this country which gets the lion’s share, but it is not the Philadelp ria, Pa 
South. [Applause.] For every dollar that the Southern States | Plymouth, Mass genezee 
receive in protection from this bill, New England will receive five eee ann seneeih, Me 6, oa sae | 
dollars. [Applause.] One State, Massachusetts, will reap more | salem and Beverly, Mass 31 

benefit from the tariff left in this bill than all the Southern States | San Francisco, Cal 

combined. The State of New York alone, and the State of Penn- | S#vannah,Ga 
_ sylvania alone, will reap more benefit from the tariff left in this oe 

bill than all the Southern States together. Why, sir, the little : eaten! 

State of Rhode Island has more money invested in the manufacture Total salt for curing fish . 93, 937, 304 | 
of cotton and woolen goods than all the States south of Mason and eileen 
Dixon’s line, yet they tell us that a bill which leaves 38 and 39 per 
ea on these goods is a sectional bill drawn in behalf of the APPENDIX B. 

south. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi. And free coal and iron to work Eaports and imports. 
those products. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; and with free coal and iron to work those prod- 
ucts. Aye, sir, if this bill is sectional, it is not drawn to give 
special protection to the interests of the South; Dui the South is 
justified in voting for it. Why? Because, sir, you can not aid the -+| $742, 401,375 | $745, 131, 652 
South and West by means of protection. You can lay burdens upon a +4 a po oan’ ao ios 
them and press them down, but you can not build them up by means Bis Bane *"| 1,030; 278,148 | 827, 402) 462 | 
of import duties. The South and West can vote for this bill because, 847, 665,194 | 866, 400, 922 
while it gives protection to the Northeastern States, it makes the 


ré 


Exports. Imports. 


t For United States. 


* Against United States. 


tax less burdensome than it is now. History is repeating itself. A 
generation ago New England helped to free the black slaves of the 
South, and to-day the Southern people rejoice that it was accom- Export prices. 
plished. [Cheers and applause.] The time has come when the 
Kouthern people are a free the white slaves of the North; 


and in the fulness of time New England will rejoice in its accom- 
plishment. [Great applause.) Thomas Jefferson, although a Vir- 
inian, favored emancipation, and yet that sentiment, born in the —— 
South, ripened and developed in the North until it came down and | Wheat 
conquered the land from which it sprung. Wheat flour 
The idea of commercial freedom had its birthplace in the North, 
but it has spread over the States of the South and the West, and it 
will come back from these great sections and conquer the land in = 
which it had its birth. a) Let us not stir anew the dying at. oo 1892. ave 1893. 
embers of — strife. es not im Spawn h es It was | ; — | 
not my good fortune © permitted to show my loyalty to the in ‘ Sn = ' 
Union am my devotion to a States and there are over all the South | Agriculture Re ee eee Te ee rie ee eT inant ise cee lie | 19.02 
young men who have grown to manhood since the war; and they | M*™%<trTes see ; ade : ti 
and their fathers rejoice to-day in the results of the war, achieved 
against their objection. These men do not deserve your scorn; they 
do not merit your contempt. They are ready to fight side by side 
with you, shoulder to shoulder, in making this the most glorious Average monthly wages for farm hands without board. 
nation that the world has ever seen. [Loud applause.] I have no ‘ ; Re 
doubt of the loyalty of the South, and I honor the sentiments so [Taken from special report of Agricultural Department issued in 1° 
eloquently expressed the other day by the gentlemen from Georgia | —————————sssssssSs—SsSFSFF™—™— rr’... 
(Mr. BLAcK] when he spoke in praise of the flag which he at one State. | 1875. | 1892 
time disowned. a 
These gentlemen from the South, sir, who speak for union and 
fraternal love, and the men from the North who echo their senti- ne Nive 
ments, reflect the wishes of the people of this country far more | OW Hampshine..--------srre-rrrorrr 
accurately than the ‘political voleanoes which break into active | Massachusetts 
eruption every two years. [Loud applause.] Welcome to these | Rhode Island 
sons of the South. We gladly join them in F work which has for | Connecticut 
its object equality, freedom, and justice. And I rejoice that the peo- 
ple of these once estranged sections are prepared to celebrate tho 
complete reunion of North and South so beautifully described by 
the poetess when she says: 


“'Together,”’ shouts Niagara, his thunder-toned decree; 
‘*Together,"’ echo back the waves upon the Mexic sea; 
‘* Together,"’ sing the sylvan hills where old Atlantic roars; 
en —- peenene - ~ = a spactss 
“Together,” cry the people, and “ er” it sha ; 
Ap presieetng ee - free; jean, 
iberty the signet-seal, the one eternal sign, s 
Be those united emblems—the Palmetto and the Pine. ae ‘a oy 


[Lond and long-continued applause. } pe of a a 
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Value of farm products from 1870 to 1890. 


















































Day wagre in harvest without board: 1869, $2.20; 1875, $1.70; 1879, $1.30; 1882, c a | 7 
@1.48; 1885, $1.40; 1888, $1.31; 1890, $1.30; 1892, $1.30. wae 1870 1880. 1890, 
Average day ee in harvest with board: 1869, $1.74; 1875, $1.35; 1879, $l; 
1882, $1.15; 1885, $1.10; 1888, $1.02; 1890, $1.02; 1892, $1.02. Sl _ 
Average day wages for ordinary farm labor without board: 1869, $1.41; 1875, Conthon SChCSiFehteewsessenvecs $5 $4 $3. 750. 480 
$1.08; 1879, 81 cents; 1882, 93 cents; 1885, 91 cents; 1888, 92 cents; 1890, 92 cents; abewte . wate e teen eee nees aun Osla wenn 3. ‘ "9 O5: 1 955. 040 
1892, 92 cents. a ea teee oe eee eme ++. 5, 933, 07 4, 575 : ene’ 20 
Average day wages for ordinary labor with board: 1869, $1.02; 1875, 78 cents; woe Seer ese Gra dawesens 5, 110, 301 4. 007. 149 : > a 
1879, 59 cents; 1882, 67 cents; 1885, 67 cents; 1888, 67 cents; 1890, 68 cents; 1892, OB 2 oc ccccccecnccccncescece 2,940, 115 2 104. 035 189 340 
67 cents. . ee on 
The same report shows a table prepared by Richard Coles, of Woodstown, New York .......----+++---++-------- 253, 526,153 | 178, 025, 695 161, 593, 00¢ 
Salem County, N.J., giving the wages paid in different classes in that county nasi a pay GES, 0S 
from 1840 to 1865, from which it will appear that all kinds of farm labor rose from : i 
1840 continuously up to 1865: APPENDIX F. 
ae cn? PENNSYLVANIA. 
With board With board With board| With board ar _. a value of farm land per acre. 
Year— per month sd —_ vate Ss Counti Me a, ies) ; 
. ‘ | § es. 50 . 7 = 
by the ad summer. wages. labor. | 1660. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1290. 
ES | ———— — | ———_——_—_——— = —_— ————— NS | | aie 
| | Lancaste > id 
SE  schsepsennekvumiereein $8. 00 10. 00 . 62 en ere orvenetecteenexs $68.37 | $97.68 | $131.05 | g12 106.36 
Wecccukvnss <scanegetaonsosess 8. 00 “0 00 ” 75" BOE | NOt Knreceeeeeeecneeeeereees on. 18| ‘anie| enes| "ense| “seas 
Ta kcactrsestedls 10. 00 2. 00 15 “gag | Chester .....--.-eeeeeeeeeeee | ¢0.07| 94.06} 10552| 82.80 0. 68 
Si «.., Mdachts cabiedcodeah ooeeel 10. 00 12. 00 1.00 EE Pe ~---<nvnehanewenasesens | 95.05 + 36.39 53.51 50, 82 a 
SUE.  cxctctcathpetehuaibaeneal 11. 00 13.00 | $1. 25-1. 75 5 | p , a =“ a 
SE. -ciacise sooseetiicabaamnrd 12. 50 16.00 | 1. 50-2. 00 199 | Feansylvania ........-..----- | e793] sao2! 57.99) 49.30 50.22 
1800..0--.-.-seseveensnenenees ses 11.00 13. 00 1. 80 1% | — acmnnim i ; a - 
IRE 9 = ” r —_ 
1862... -- 2-2 eee ee eneenecceececers 12. 00 14. 00 1.50 . 874 Value of farms from 1850 to 1890. z 
b : Counties. 1850. 5 Q7 " 
The same report gives the wages in Butler County, Ohio, by the | . sae. | 1870 1880. | 1890 
month to be as follows: 1845, $10 to $12; 1850, $10 to $13; 1855, ate ash ncsninsnineebeing 
$12 to $14; 1858, $14 to $16; 1891, $15 to $17. — ~+++++- + (835, 454, 432 | $5: $70, 724, 908 $69, 004,919 | $58, 860, 690 
OTK. .----+--- ‘13; 695, 948 | 23,495,341 | 36,358. 484 | 31, 142! 021 "oa Seb @1: 
: 5, eS ere 25, 425, 957 | 3 3640 | 46.737 688 | 3% » 142, 021 | 26, 908, O15 
Arrenpix D. Adams ........... | “6! 390; 056 | 9° 339) 119 | 14 611,060 | 14.380 576 11. 708 ao 
Average value per acre for far , : n ' pees ise tae 
Bo ae : 7 = fF for farm lands Pennsylvania . . . .|407, 876, 099 or, 030 707 |1, 043, 481,582 975, 689, 410 | 922, 240. 293 
States. 1850. | 1860. 1870. | 1880. | 1890. Value of farm producte for 1870, 1880, 1890. Tes 
: te rates eh — Pere . . eer a : 
Maine. .. + .cc0sscccoccccescons 12. 04 13. 74 7 2 r Counties. 1870. 1 | ) 
New Hampshire ........----- "6 29 8 61 3 a = =) deen —_ | me 
Vermont ......cccserccccccese 15. 86 22. 30.77 22. 40 13. = ae 
Massachusetts ........-.-.--- 32. 50 36, 92 42. 64 ” 43, 52 42.54 Lancaster ....--------++eee++++++eeee eee ee ee SLT, 845, 008 | $9,320,202 | $7, 657, 7: 
Rhode Island......--------+-- 30. 82 87.51 42. 95 “50. 27 46.61 YOrk. ..--. 20-22 cence cence ee ne cece eeenneeeee 6,443,180 | 4, 62 9 pede 
CeRASOMOND svnavceaissasksagh 30. 51 36. 27 52. 55 49. 34 49. 16 Gate Ei uwixshduscunddadaddGusenacrticewars 8. 554,928 | 5,970, 229 | Soman 
. iin 06 G8 e608 vacavensteendouesiatect ots 3298 241 | 1.846.430! 1) a 
Average for New Eng- a ee, ee B, S08, 508 
| SS ore rey 22. 92 27.51 34. 81 | 33. 59 | 81.94 I ennsylvania © cn cnccsecccccesccecececcosece 183, 946, 027 1129, 760, 476 121, 328. 348 
ee a i a eet I ek ce. a . eae = es -_——--——. enicieaele 
APPENDIX G 
Total val ‘ 7 * 
ue of farme for same period. Farm proprietorship, 1880 and 1890. 
re anemia P — eR FIVE NEW YORK COUNTIES. 
States. 1850. " 
| 1800. 1870, | 1890. i | Num | Nom. Por 
neon --|- abbas malsiel pe BC irae Num- | ber of | Num- | berof | Per- | centage 
eines) <tr) lesa, 961, 748 [978 aol : ; ber of | farm- | ber of | farm- | centage of f = 
New Hampshire .| 55 245, 997 | 69, - 525 ($102, 961, 551 $102, 357, 615 | $98, 567, 730 Counties. owned |owning) hired | hiring jof hired hiring 
Vermont | 63 367, 997 1> om 761 | 80, 589,313 | 75,834,389 | 66, 162, 600 farms, | fami- | farms, | fami- | farms f: a 
3 achusette ... , 307, 227 | 94, 289, 045 | 139, 967,075 | 109, 346,010 | 80, 427, 1880. | lies om” tee | tee | ten 
Massachusetts .. .|109, 076, 347 |123, 255, 948 | 116, 432.78 , 0, 427, 490 | lies, 1880. | lies, 1880. lies 
Rhode Island ....| 17,070,802 | 19,550,553 | 21, 574. ses - 197, 415 | 127, 538, 284 | 1890. | 1890. 1890. 
| Connecticut ..... | 72° 726, 422 | 90° 830, 005 12 weg 25, 882,079 | 21,873,479 | — Se ne ee ee 
’ » 422 | YU, , 005 24, 241,382 121,063,910 | 95, 000, 595 Cc i } | | 
Total New ee a eA ak i sbienessithihadpeenasamniy Contiond Eee eS eet ae ae a 4, ne | 3, a 894 1,161 | 16.05 23. 08 
eng 1373 3 1476. 203. 8 te... pe tares | 2,434 | 2,07 655 755 | 21.20 26. 6 
England. [872, 248, 543 /476, 903, 897 | 685, 107, 073 | 680, 681, 418 | 480, 570, 178 naa sevansecesvesces | 3446| 34a5| 674] oe7| 15:25| 207 
jee re he os VAYNO .--------- +e eer eee eeee 4,211 | 3,764 865 | 1,211 | 17.0 rey 
ile tae cagis I dwqdvcewace | 1.927 | 2,016 359 | n> - OS 24. 34 
me | ROB ww we ww ewww nee ww enw nenseees ’ ™ } — a. i | 457 15. 45 18. 48 
APPENDIX E. Bota ......cccceseeosees: | 16,993 | 15,219 | 3,440) 4,571 | 16.84| 23.10 
NEW YORK. ae eas 
sae FOUR PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIE . ‘ 
Average value of farm land per acre from 1850 to 1890 Soa ndecesata 
bie . | | 
SS Shiite ee | OF 9 94° 
snihaiii a SERS «00s cvcseecwessanesusnes 2, 704 2, 242 910 1, 094 » 79 
Counties. 5 Chester. - ..-~--.--++--+-+-++++- 4, 662 195 5 9’ 99 ~~ 
: 1850 186C. | 1870. 1880. 1890. REGRET... wicceicnsednsseuune 6. 550 : ; - 1, = 3° pom | 34, >> 
~ — ‘ DUDEEE  cnndacwsnwdelvandedennnky 5579 | 5.436) 1.74 9904 | 92 86 2 
Ra eed kee 2 $37.86 | a . ee Ley ener £ ane : 23. 86 29. 68 
een oe ka 90 73 $50.64 | $79.23) $65.30 $58. 40 Potal ..--..---0-+-+-++-+- 19,495 | 17,920! 6,632| 8,705 | 25.38 > 6a 
cae ae? 20. 7 33. 34 54.7 33. 51 30. 76 3705 | 25.38 | 32.69 
ores pet eens on 24 ! 49. 08 | 78.43 71. 37 63. 54 — ae ee 
See rr = a 44,91 | 76. 46 71.12 64. 70 | - ; FIVE ILLINOIS COUNTIES. 
, a oe F &. 75. 68 64. 06 67.02 | Boone .... | ne 
Baw Ti en eccsinadices 29. 00 | RS cil xn a dieu eee | 1,101 933 307 413 30. 68 
Tee es eet 29, 38. 30 55. 61 “4 44.08 _ - Weise ekiGdedbaavawcawe 2, 034 1, 811 603 912 ; 
ae ae a | : Lake weet eee nen ere nner eneeees 1,826 | 1,495 542 887 
Sicilians = iin abaighs Gxwegeapevedeasa | 1,857] 1,675 22 517 
Value of farms from 1850 to 1890. McHenry. .......-------+--+--- | 2,251) 1,797 586 996 | 20.66 
ea ——$_——____ BUD is csntesvedponieese | 9.079| 7,711| 2,400) 3,725| 21.83| 3213 
Counties. 1850. | 1860 se “7 ao ce ek 3 ,079 | 7,711 | 2,460) 3,725) 21.33 32. 13 
sities Nites omen ; 1880. } 1890. SEVEN IOWA COUNTIES. 7 ree. 
} ee ini, = - - - —— 
Cayuga | $15, 086, 322) $2¢ ‘1 Des Moines | no - 
“hs ad daha , 086, 322) $20, 584, 477) MAOEROR. 0 ccc csse ccccseseses 1,753 | 1,544 518 | 7 ‘ 97 ¢ 
Cortland ....... 5 405,547] ° 9,846, 005] | "aa Soa Soe] 927, 872, 528) $23, 224, 600 | Henry ----+2+----+-serereseee-> | i705| 1'575| 470| Ser| anec| 2608 
ntario ........ 15, 066,953! 18°644.392| 31. 471 539) i Sores | 2 OLSOM 200. cccnncesccseceses: | 1,772] 1,464 77| 5261 20.86 os an 
Waves | iy eer eal , 644, 392 31, 471, 539) 28, 125215) 24): 22, 210 | Lee fle » 46 467 | 526 | 20.86 26. 43 
PE. cca eo’ , 837, 903) . ’ , 382, 00K MOG~ cc cececcoceccoseseceveceses ; 1% 7 78 | B25 ‘ 98 0% 
06sec] OMG Sees woe GME Oe ene tan, | Loulas...........--.0000000-0. | Pal “eel sl oe oo 
ig , , 325, 620 15, 118, 257 13, 411, 857; 13. 152. 780 | we en PO | 1.621! 1.481 651 con - 34. = 
New York .....} 554,5 | mee cs ee ee | WOR § vec cecnces | 9115) 1 : O66 ‘ 27.5 
slice | 554,546, 612 803, 343, 593) 1, 272, 857, 766) 1, 056, 176, 741) 968, 123, 286 ee ee ae) ey | Re) 
eeErape Total..........+-ese00--- 12,186 | 10,527| 8,596| 3,905 | 22.81 | 27.35 
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Apprnpix H. 
COAL. 
[Pages 1127-1130, Tariff Hearings.]} 
Question by Mr. Bynum. What do they get for mining coal? 
r. Davis. From 40 to 60 cents per ton. 

7 * * a * * 
Mr. Bryan, Where are your mines located? 
Mr. Davis. In West Virginia. 

Mr. Bryan. What is the freight rate from West Virginia to the seaboard? 
Mr. Davis. It depends upon circumstances; about $1.50 to $2 per ton. 
. Bryan. No coal could come to your district from the seaboard ? 

- Davis. 1 do not think coal could get 10 miles inward. 

* o * * +o + 

- Bryan. Do you know what they pay for mining coal in Nova Scotia? 

- Davis. They pay about the same as we do here. 

. Bryan. And yet you come here and say a tariff is necessary to protect your 
rr when they pay as much in Nova Scotia, the competing country, a8 we 
pay here. 

r. Davis. At the same time I told you they were practically on the seaboard 
where they could dump the coal right into the vessel, while we had te transport 
it from 200 to 400 miles. 

7 - 7 ~ 7 * a 
Mr. Breckmvaipar. I see that we ship some coal to Cuba, and have done so for a 
great many years ? 
Mr. Davis. Yea, sir. 
ae How much coal is shipped from all sections of this country 
Juba 
: Me. Davis. Probably 1,000,000 tous are shipped from West Virginia and Mary 
and. 
win BECKINRIDGEH. You there come in competition with coals from foreign coun- 
es 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; English and Nova Scotia coal. 
* o 7 * 7 
Pome Bryan. Do you have the same rates for exports as for internal transporta- 
n 
Mr. Davis. Not always. Railroads give arebate for the purpose of competition 
when coal is shipped to certain markets. 


APPENDIX I. 
BLEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Preliminary statement giving the average number of employés and total wages paid 
tin mechanical and manufacturing industries in certain States. 


(Subject to change. ] AGO 


Number| Officers, firm members, and clerks. 


of estab- 


Males. Females. 


Num- 


Wages. ber. 


Wages. 


974 | $590, 912 
857, 799 
56, 974 
430, 195 
192, 719 
117, 897 
193, 110 


'4, 250 
1, 490 


938 
523 
916 
196 


= 


Females above 15 
years. 


Males above ,16 
years. 


Num- 


58, 844 |$37, 493, 037 
544, 151 
151, 282 
409, 182 
244, 249 
86, 887 


247, 218 


—-~ 


ELEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. EMPLOYES 


AND WAGES IN SELECTED CITIBS. 


Average number of employés, av weekly earnings, and total wages. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Aggregates. (a) | Operatives and skilled males 


pee above 16 years. 


ber of 
Total | | Average 

. jpuMberof| Wages. — weakly Wages. 

ng. \°mployés. ' | earnings. 


Cities. 


$13.14 | $1, 678, 462 
13. 02 1, 043, 169 
13. 59 934, 567 
14. 62 36, 800 
11. 58 307, 251 


8, 220 
10, #14 
12, 205 

[41 

1, S71 

| 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

1, 048 400, 719 
1, 356 486, 341 
847 $10, 100 
1, 166 432, 005 
983 356, 367 


$4, 916, 996 
4, 786, 416 
6. 462, 131 

345, 838 
804, 031 


2, 557 
1, 596 
1, 875 

60 


532 


Brockton, Maas. ... 
Haverhill, Mass... 
Lynn, Mass 
Portland, Me 
‘Worcester, Mass .. 


Holyoke, Masa 5 
Lowell, Mass 6 
Pawtucket, R. I. ... 3 
Woonsocket, R.I .. 3 
Worcester, Maas. .. 14 


648 
493 


262, 001 
201, 765 


~@ In addition to the skilled and unskilled employés the following classes are in- 
cluded: Oflicers, or firm members, clerks, and pieceworkers. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
Or 


HON. JOHN A. T. HUL L, 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1894. 


The House being in Committee « [ te J 
having under conntipation the eal he aaa cop neta n, — 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— =~ 

Mr. HULL said: 

Mr. CiarrMaNn: As this amendment will have an important 
ence, a8 I conceive, on the industries and productions of my § 
I desire to be heard briefly uponit. A few days ago we had a lig. 
cussion of the agricultural resourees of this country by the geutia. 
man from Kansas [Mr. Simpson], in which he took the Stato of 
Illinois as an example of the poverty of our agriculturists a al 
confess that I was glad as I listened to him that I lived in [oy 
instead of Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Thegentleman’s statements as to the losses our farmers were sy {Vo 
ing by continuing in the business were largely based upon the one 
article of wheat. He seemed to forget that in fifteen years tha 
area of our agricultural lands had increased over 144 per cent 
while our population had inereased only 50 per cent. Living, as he 
does, in the poorest farming country in the United States, he is yo 
qualified to speak for the real farmers of our country. 

Calamity may be the rule in western Kansas. 
rule in Iowa, 

In addition to the great increase of farming land hero, all the 
countries of the Old World were laid under tribute by extending 

- 


wa 


Prosperit is the 


lines of railroads intosections hitherto inaccessible. Great Britain 
in bringing the great wheat fields of India into close touch wit 
Europe, by her railroad system, opened a source of cheap supply. 
Wheat raised in India can be laid down in Liverpool! as cheaply as 
the wheat of the Northwestern States, and the labor producing it 
is paid less than one-tenth the amount paid our labor. Russia has 
connected her wheat fields with the seaboard, and can pour the 
great volume of her production upon Europe in competition with us. 

In this country the rapid development of Kansas, Nebraska, (ol 
orado, the two Dakotas, and Minnesota has increased the supply in 
this country alone three times as rapidly as population hasincreased 
The result has been a decrease of price which has reduced wheat- 
ary below the point of profit, taking the average price of cost 

ut it does not follow from this that farming does not reward the 
toil of the husbandman. You might as well argue that a merchant 
selling one article without profit made no money in his business, 
You must take the general average of all the products to know 
whether a business is a success or a failure. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this bill the question of 
how the farmer is to be benefited by putting wheat practically 
on the free list is an important one. We export more wheat than 
any other farm product; our export last year was 36 per cent of our 
total product. But we also use more wheat than any people r 
the sun. Why? Because our people are the best-paid and 
result, the best-fed people on earth. 

If we could continue our system of development until w: 
export only 3 per cent of the American crop, as is the | 
corn, would it not result in raising the price of wheat and ma 
again a profitable crop? What will be the result of this | 
agricultural production? Will it draw from tho farm to the w 
shop, thereby making more consumers, or will if not throw 
employment thousands of skilled workmen, sending them to 
farm as the only chance for a livelihood? If it sh 
not increase production enormously and at the same time « 
us of the best purchaser we have—the American mechanic? 

I represent, in part, the greatest agricultural St:te in | nion 
My district, situated in the heart of the State, can challenge com 
parison with any territory in the world for beauty of Jandscape 
fertility of soil. The leading industry is agricu! If it is 
unprofitable my people would have been reduced to want. If the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] could travel throug 
district, he would tind splendid farms, elegant homes, gre : 
bursting with bounteous harvests, and cattle, horses, «uC! 
great numbers. He would find our farmers in the enjoy! 
only comforts, but luxuries. - 

I want, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to theagricu!' 
of Iowa. Ihave here an exhibit made by the Commer 
of Des Moines. It is compiled from reliable data, an 
agricultural products of lowa for the year 1891 to have amous™” 
to the enormous sum of $465,000,000. I have also a statemen se 
the secretary of the State Agricultural Society, a Democ!',*' aa 
our agricultural productions in 1892 were worth, at the pres” 
prevailing, the sum of $484,000,000. This is for agricultul’ 

The manufactured products of Iowa formed a large pat!’ 


do this, will lt 
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alth. In my own city, where fifty years ago only a small United 

pers e marked its aie. in 1891 the value of our er 
roducts was over $16,000,000, and in the city represented y my 

colleague [Mr. HENDERSON], situated on the Mississippi rived my 
are, in addition to other lines of wee now building v 

s for the United States Government. eo 
ect Mr Chairman, for the benefit of the gentlemen from. Kansee 
[Mr. Smmpson] and other free-trade sympathizers a. 2 ne 
farmer, I want to give in detail the farm products of my Sta e 
give herewith a table of the agricultural products of Ilowain 161, 
as compiled by the Commercial Exchange of Des Moines: 








| received if the Canadian farmer had continued to freely enter our 


| is best for them. 
| not true of mine. Our per cent of illiterzcy is less than Massachu 


; _. $105, 263, 483 | Small fruits.-....----- — $750, 000 
Gorn ---.+----+-r-077-777" 805743" 039 | Timber products........---« 2, 000, 00 
AE cubicsrnieriaenstehed 26, 636,484 | Miscellaneous. ....---------- 10, 000, 000 
Rye ..-------+--+eeeeeeee 1, 833,410 | Poultry -...----------++---+- 5, 600, 000 | 
Barley... --- cece e--eeees 1,811,461 | Hive products .......--.---- 7 550, ous 
Buckwheat. -....-.------- 276, 000 | Butter ......-.----eeeesenee- 33, 748, Lat 
Potatoes. .-...cceccsececes 5, 380, 273 Cheese seccacenevecnsuceseoees 450, 00 
Sweet potatoes .....------ 207,900 | Wool.......-.-------e0eee-+ 3 OO 
Grass seed ........-----+ 1, 750,000 | Sheep .....-.--«e0eee---eeeee 1, an, 758 
Wiaseeed, «oo. cccscscccess 2,523,212 | M ules Livctipesnneeon tes canes x 459, 98 ) 
EY oc cence cactavccepeesese 40, 201, 340 | Milch cows ..........------- 23, 923, 971 | 
WOOT COEUs «0 cccccenceses 270,570 | Oxen and other cattle....... 47, ony : 43 
Sorghum ..........---s+- 904, 718 | TGUCOR sein 005 inssscecesecests 91, 9 i, 136 
Orchard products ......-.-. 3,000,000 | Hogs........----.--+++-+++-- 29, 475, 230 


I desire to use this valuable statement further and give the fig- 
ures of the exchange as to the comparative value of these products: 


Towa oxen and other cattle (not cows) ....-~.--------++-+++2+e+2+++5 $47, 038, 341 
Exceeds the total of New England, New Jersey, Maryland, ee 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota, viz....-------+--+--++++2-+++ ++ 46,431, 247 

Also exceeds the total of Colorado, Montana, and New Mexico, a 
WER: ccndckvcédcuccenccdbar cobs s eeseshy edscenesccespwenbengicece 44, 606, 671 


Also exceeds the total of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 


| pelled to pay to reach our Eastern market. 


market. The American farmer has been enormously benefited. 

This bill again gives our neighbors on our northern borders the 
right to bring in eggs free and rob my people of many thousand 
dollars, Canada will again sell nearly two million dollars worth 
of eggs to the people of the United States. 

This bill gives the Canadian the benefit of our market. What 
compensating advantage does it give ourown people? None. The 
same is true of the entire agricultural schedule. But gentlemen 
talk as though the agriculturalists of this country donot know what 
That may be true of their constituencies. It is 


setts even; our farmers are educated. They know what is for their 
best interests; the farmers of Iowa are the stanchest advocates of 
the American system to be found anywhere. [Applause.] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HULL. I would like to have a few minutes more; I | 
not heretofore trespassed on the time of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I ask that the gentleman have ten min 
utes additional. 

rhere was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. The splendid development of Iowa has come under 
protection. The market for farm products has been moving west 
ward very rapidly, and our people will not be content until the 
market for the products of the farm shall be needed to feed the 
American workman. 

Mr. Chairman, I came here believing that the Congress of the 
United States was elected to legislate for the people of America, 
and I find here a bill advocated by every prominent paper in Can 
ada, by every trade journal in England. 

Is it wise to do what our rivals desire? 

Canadian journals which in 1892 were looking to, at least, a com 
mercial union with this country as the only hope of. the Canadian 
farmer, now hail this Wilson billas their deliverer, and notify our 
people that under its provisions they can more than hold their own 
in our markets. The small duties levied under this bill will be 
more than offset by the higher freight rate our farmers are com- 
I think the one extract 


| I shall submit will be sufficient to show how Canada regards this 


and Virginia, viz .-.....-.----+--+e0eeee= Odin ddsocasdencsesbesee 45, 015, 816 | 
TOWA SWINE FOR 1892 ......-.. ecccdaddereesigecdotiesadeeteeeasiaces 54, 348, 874 
Exceeds the total of New England, Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
DORR, WEB < ccvccccccndeses « ceesescsccs coccccseccesedeuee eccccee 53,868, 933 
Exceeds the total of Missouri and Dlinois, viz... .. genvet chheee «- 54,189,325 
Exceeds the total of Kansas, Missouri, and Kentucky, viz..-...-.- 54, 028, 761 
Exceeds the total of Nebraska, Ohio, Texas, Minnesota, and Mich- uy 
gan, Vis ......- 20-22 eee e eee eee ee ec ee cme cece ne neneeeececnes 54, 155, 779 
IOWA HORSES FOB 1892 ..........2cceseneccecesccccccerescscecscscsces 83, 041, 533 
Exceeds the total of New England, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
WER <i anretednecesuhetebosvens 4ameacdend adil iviies opinbewidd ewes 80, 043, 147 
Exceeds the total of Texas and Michigan, viz........ eeccscencce 76, 811, 072 
TOWA BOTIER PRODOOR. 2.0600 cc cccsecccccccesccceccccccceccccccceves 33, 748, 148 
Exceeds total gold output of the United States, viz ............. 33, 175, 000 
Exceeds total petroleum output of the United States, viz ....... 32,575, 188 
Exceeds total gold and silver output of Colorado, viz...........- 31, 958, 384 
TOWER, CORED 6 ns. cdecantins cte'cedvasnnsc ccbshneenscncdecnesedecoes 105, 263, 483 
Exceeds the total cotton crop of Alabama, Louisiana, and Geor- 
gia (1888 zope WiBiki < vsincqpnee we stibnodenpertaeh be Gitbecvess 97, 081, 908 
Exceeds total anthracite coal output of the United States, viz... 


73, 044, 735 
Exceeds total gold and copper output of the United States, viz.. 71, 630, 300 
Exceeds total silver output of United States, viz................ 75, 416, 565 
Exceeds total imports merchandise at Boston, Baltimore, and 

DE IRI, WE nie i pen eveyucights Ghipkwdselins hobs eee 104, 108, 576 
Exceeds total imports merchandise at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

a age Savannah, Galveston, Portland, and New Orleans, 

viz 


wide COeN eb een subse peseg diese eees ee Sdcacscaccccsccsecsecccsscs O06, 6, 171 
Almost as much as total gold and silver output of United States 108, 591, 565 
Four times silver output of Colorado.................-.. seescnce 27, 358, 384 
Three times the gold and silver output of Colorado ............. 31,958, 384 
Seven times the gold and silver output of California ............ 13, 569, 697 
And more than cover the cost of original Pacific railroads....... 94, 650, 287 
Would build the Nicaragua Canal ...... 2.2.2... .cccccecacce «ee-- 100, 000, 000 

SOWA. GE. AE I GIN and tik S cola sd dp'as caeieds aadn medi canmbtecewad 146, 518, 583 
Exceeds total pig-iron output of United States.................. 125, 337, 985 
Exceeds total bituminous-coal and natural-gas output of the 

WEEE oc 6 wee ews ase tngbed s cndtivdes dbl thnantcnuesedncatsscbedaeie 132, 688, 484 
Exceeds total gold, silver, lead, zine, and quicksilver output of 

COIR e085 vaca seinen ccaaldudipeet saedtewabedhaveidsucasae 134, 670, 973 
Exceeds total gold output of the world in 1889................... 120, 971. 514 
Exceeds total fire losses paid by insurance companies last year.. 142, 000, 000 
Exceeds total wheat crop of Dinois, Indiana, and Kansas_...... 130, 051, 315 
Exceeds total wheat crop of California, Minnesota, and the Da- Si 


kotas 





«++ 135,792, 103 
wsee- 27,969, 894 
Bx | annual cost of Italian navy.............+seseeee-es , 422, 755 
This comparison could be carried much farther, but the foregoing 
will show the great interest Iowa has in the ending amen ment 
which seeks to retain the Pee duties on agricultural products. 
If this amendment shall be voted down you give the Canadian 
farmer the benefit of our market and get absolutely nothing in 
return. The main settlements in Canada fringe the Great Lakes. 
The farmer there can reach our Eastern market cheaper than the 
Iowa farmer can reach Chicago. The Canadian draft horse will 
supply the markets in Buffalo, New York City, Boston, and other 
great centers of population, and the American farmer will bo 
robbed by the transaction out of his home market. He can go 
nowhere else for a market. This great industry, already depressed, 
will be ruined by the passage of fhe Wilson bill. ; ; 
Our farmers have to contend now with the great improvement in 
electrical machinery, which is capturing our street railways and 
discarding the horse car. For God’s sake, don’t, in an American 
Congress, surrender their interests to the foreigner. Since the pas- 
sage of the Republican tariff of 1890 eggs have brought the farmer 
am average price of 4 cents per dozen more than he would have 


27, 358, 384 | 





bill. It is as follows: 


CANADA AND OUR NEW TARIFF. 
(Erastus Wiman, in the Engineering Magazine for November 

Now that it is contemplated by the recent mandate of the American people to 
revise the mode and extent of taxation, and obliterate the exaction of unnecessary 
burdens, especially upon tho poorer classes, the question of the relation of the 
tariff to Canada forms a fa more vital part of the programme than is generally 
supposed. If the expressed wish for change in the policy of the American peop!lo 
means anything, it meros that there should be no tax upon raw material, and that 
burdens on food supylies shall be obliterated. ‘This affects a vast class of the 

people, and to a degree that nothing else affects them. 
Inasmuch as Ca.ada can supply the two elements of raw material and food 
roducts to an ex.ent greater than any other country, the consideration of the 
Janada question ‘a regard to the tariff is of prime importance. Had the McKin- 
ley bill been con’ .tructed for the purpose of striking the greatest number of the 
largest class of .ndustrial interests in Canada, it could not have been more skill 
fully framed. The classes and interests most adversely affected are widespread, 
and are resident in all regions, not only comprising the majority ef the populace, 
but affecting practically the financial stability and the debt-paying power of the 
entire community. ‘To illustrate just how far the agricultural schedule of the 
McKinley tariff has affected the most vital interests, the following table shows 
the agriculture exports to the United States from Canada in the two years 1890 
and 1892: 


1890 1892. 




















Articles. Decrease. 

ti = i cect } eae ie 
RS tess GeccnecdecnabdeqesconcesQeuhee $1, 887, 895 | $1, 094, 461 $793, 434 
PE vecuccovevesvectosvevesndaetds 104, 623 | 21, 327 | 83, 206 
PONUE YT se atedcncces cucencantececece nde amnbind 105, 612 44, 537 | 
EE Dai cok eth oes emineueed ane | 1,793,104 494, 409 | 
eno oc pect | 235, 436 200, 125 | 
Ue adh ee ars oie easaicconkdaseed | 175, 563 
DRGs ck civtitincecnntwrepanticrcssceceessnd | 149, 479 | ; 
NE dsitcxe demthaicehl Giualettnhudelpgbdadieetbabe 4,582,561 | 1,95 3, 228, 076 
Split Pease. 2... cccccccccccccccccccceccescess | 74, 215 53, 755 
BEE dts cinniiaddnsdavsoposasecwancrene rewpee | * 922,797 | 824, 250 
WRG os asin. gneesctboshrccccacsandesstsentees« |} 149,310 149, 290 
Potatoes ......... Sictncckccenpioesdedioinetns 308, 915 | 267, 029 
V ORNRiaidiks iit des swnncevccenscianl aipieds | 80, 976 | 68, 948 | 2, 028 

DN saad it eciinaiiiend 10, 570,486 | 4,079,246 | 6,491, 240 


The American farmer had a market for more than six million 
dollars of his products as a direct result of the tariff of 1890. He 
loses all this by the passage of the pending bill. 

In England all the trade journals extend congratulations over 
the promise of the speedy passage of this measure. ‘To incorporate 
all of them in my remarks would be too great a task. The follow- 
ing from The Textile Manufacturer, published in Manchester, Eng- 
land, can be taken as a sample of English sentiment: 


There is no doubt that the slight infusion of buoyancy into this market has 
been the result to a — extent of the publication of the new tariff proposals 
in America. A good many opinions have = expressed and some figures given 
as to the favorable character of that tariff from the point of view of Bradford 
wool staplers and manufacturers. Buta good many opinions and a good man 
valuable figures have been kept back because Bradford men fear that capital will 
be made of them by American Republicans. Some even say that such statements 
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might prevent the bill from passing. There is no adequate ground for this fear, 
which 8 entertained chiefly in fair trade quarters. In the first piace, Mr. Meeker, 
the American consul, tells me that there is not the slightest doubt the bill will 

ass, and, in the second place, every man who reads his newspaper thoroughly 

nows that Mr. McKinley and other ane have dosed the American public 
ad nauseam with Sescbemings as to the injury the new tariff will inflict on Ameri- 
can manufacturers and the benefit it will confer on English manufacturers. What 
is more, the Committec on Ways and Means, which drafted the bill, took evidence 
for weeks, and among it a mass of evidence as to how the tariff would affect the 
worsted trade. The fact is the American farmers and the ordinary American 
consumer have begun to see that protection raises the price of commodities and 
only confers benefits on the manufacturers of the Eastern States, who are bound 
by no human law to share those benefits with anybody. In short, the deep-set 
desire in America for an ameliorated tariff will not be balked by the repetition of 
the stale story that that tariff will benefit a few English towns. So I shal! have 


my say. 

ro exemplify what the tariff will mean to Bradford trade, I will just, in a sen- 
tence, show how it will affect worsted coatings, which form half of the Bradford 
exports toAmerica. A worsted coating costing in Bradford 2 shillings a yard will, 
under the new tariff, cost in New York 35 per cent more. Under the present 
McKinley tariff it costs in New York 150 per cent more, and under the tariff 
which preceded the McKinley duties 1183 per cent more. These figures have not 
been previously stated, nor have others whichI am going to give. A good deal 
has been made out of the fact that the American manufacturers under the new 
tariff will get their raw material free, and statements have been made that this 
will almost nullify the benefits conferred by the tariff in the shape of reduced du- 
ties. Now, free wool to America—for the first time since America has beon a 
country—must mean to wool staplers in Bradford, and Bradford is the center of the 
wool trade of the world, a large increase of business. They will have far easier 
access than they ever had to a market somes ® population of 70,000,000. 
Free trade in wool with America can not but be to the advantage, therefore, of 
one branch of the Bradford trade. 

Now, take the Bradford manufacturers, and how free wool to the American 
manufactarer will affect the Bradford makers is a question that has not yet been 
thoroughly gone into. Sixteen pounte of cow wool will produce 104 pounds of 
top. That 10} pounds of top will spin into 9 pounds of yarn. To make a 16-ounce 
cloth requires 16 pounds of yarn, which reprecsate about 32 pounds of wool. The 
American manufacturer, under the new tariff, will get in 2 pounds of wool free, 
upon which he will receive 11 cents per pound reduction, i. e., 22 cents on the 2 
pounds. The McKinley tariff makes the American pay for that piece 150 per cent 
on the Bradford cost. The new tariff will make him pay 48% per cent on the Brad- 
ford cost. There is 100 por cent less duty on the manufactured article from Brad- 
ford, and the American manufacturer will only get 22 cents concession on his 
wool—for the 2 pounds that produces a yard of cloth. That wool costs say 8} 
vence a pound in Bradford. Under the new tariff the American manufacturer 
will pay aboutthe same. There willbe no ans He will give 17 pence, therefore, 
for his 2 pounds of wool. At the present time he pays 17 pence plus 11 pence duty, 
or 28 pence. He will get his raw material, therefore, for 66 per cent less under the 
new tariff, but then the importer in New York will pay for the cloth of the Brad- 
ford manufacterers 100 per cent less than he does now. How, undersuch circum- 
stances, can ths free wool clause hurt the Bradford manufacturer? It isa matter 
not yet clear, from the American telegrams, whether — and rovings will come 
under the class of ‘‘crude"’ materials, which, like raw materials, are to be admitted 
free. If tops and rovings are admitted free, that involves a new set of considera- 
tions, but only with the same conclusion. If American manufacturers are going 
to allow Bradford to carry out the first processes of manufacture for them, well, 
all the better for Bradford. 


While infusing “ buoyancy” in the English market this Ameri- 
can Congress, supposed to represent the American people, has caused 
utter prostration of our own industries and turned a million of our 
honest workmen into the street. To infuse “buoyancy” into Eng- 
lish markets and give additional work to English labor you, gen- 
tlemen of the majority, have stopped the wheels of industry in the 
United States. 

Have you done this because of a great public demand? Not at 
all. This Congress has been flooded with petitions asking that the 
different schedules be amended so as to give our people adequate 

srotection. From the say cao ey comes the cry thatif the Wilson 

ill shall pass that great industry in the United States will be de- 
stroyed. From Troy, N. Y.,comesa petition signed by more than 
fifty-nine thousand Americans, saying if the linen schedule is not 
changed this industry will be transferred to Germany. The same 
statement comes from every line of production. 

Only a few days ago the representatives of the labor organizations 
of the United States met in New York City. The delegates repre- 
sented almost every line of work which has been developed under 
protective laws. They were not ignorant. Their speeches proved 
them to be educated, thinking men. The voice of this great repre- 
sentative assembly was a unit in denouncing this measure asa cruel 
blow at American interests, and especially so as it affects the Amer- 
ican workmen, 

These men were not theorists; they were hardy artisans, who 
nse both brain and muscle in their fight for bread. They were 
more interested in the means of building up the prosperity of 
America than in spinning theories as to the brotherhood of man. 
They know that there is more christianity in giving employment 
to Americans, thus enabling them to educate their children and 
support their families, than in the doctrine which would impoverish 
us at home to possibly improve the condition of working people 
abroad. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks that a tax of say 5 cents rr pound on cotton would be 
for the benefit of the labor engaged in the production of cotton? 

Mr. HULL. I know so little about your industry of the South 
that lam hardly able tostate. Ithink your whole system of labor, 
however, is wrong. In our country we educate our laboring men, so 
that they are the ruling, dominant class, so that they know their 
rights, will contend for their rights, and will have their rights. 

r. CRAWFORD. Then, as a matterof theory, you do not think 
it would benefit the labor engaged in the production of cotton? 

Mr. HULL. I do not know enough about it to say. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. As a matter of theory, I say. 

Mr.HULL. Asamatterof theory I do not believe anything unde 
the sun can benefit the labor of the South until it js educate l id 
will stand up for its own rights as it does in the North — 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Asa matter of fact it is exactly on a par: ll 
with wheat so far as the foreign market is concerned How a " 
protect wheat? — 

Mr.HULL. The wheat of this country is the subject of the lay 
export of our farm products. ; argess 

r. CRAWFORD. So is cotton. 

Mr. HULL. So is cotton. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Then, if it will not benefit the laborer ey 
in producing it, what is the value of your tariff? 

Mr. HULL. Take our horses, take our wool, take the things that 
we export but small amounts of,and our great home market here 
keeps us from glutting the markets of the world. We should « on 
tinue to develop our home market until what we send abroad oul 
not materially affect the market there. P 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then your contention is that such 

have alluded to does not benefit the farming classes ? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, it does benefit the farmer largely, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the contention that tho protective 
tariff isrobbery. This bill is not builded on what we understand 
to be a tariff for revenue. It is confessedly on the lines of ae. 
tection. Are you gentlemen willing to put yourselves in the posi 
tion of advocating petty larceny ? Do you mean to say that yoy 
are in favor of robbing the people on a small scale, but would 
oppose alarger crime? If I believed the tariff for protection to 


igaged 


a tax as | 


be robbery at all, in any degree, I would favor the free-trade sys 
tem of taxes. I can understand the position of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON}. He is for free trade; he denounces this ))j]] 


But the gentleman who spends one-half his time denouncing pro 
tection as robbery and the other half in advocating this pil] 
utterly inconsistent. : 

In some items I think the protection this bill affords will enable 
our people to still control our market. Such cases are rare. But 
even one such is enough to put you to shame on your professions. 
Does it make “‘robbery” respectable to take the duty off wool and 
leave it on woolens? Will it sanctify the crime to put coal and 
iron ore on the free list and leave a good duty on finished iron? 

If protection is ‘‘robbery,” why did you not raise revenue as 
England does, on tea, coffee, sugar, and such articles as are not 
produced here? You did not dare crystallize into law the theorie: 
you have advocated. This bill convicts you of not believing you 
own speeches and your own platform. A tax on sugar would be 
almost entirely arevenue tax. We do not produce enough to make 
any impression on the market. A tax on coffee would be purely a 
revenue tax. We produce none. You do not dare tax these arti- 
cles, because they are used by all our people, and any tax levied on 
them would at once be added to the price of the article. 

By your advocacy of this bill you admit that by levying customs 
dues on what we can make, the burdens of government fall most 
lightly on the American people. And, Mr. Chairman, the history 
of the past thirty years has fully demonstrated the benefit of pro 
tection to the people. There has never been an article manutac 
tured in this country under the protective system which has not 
been cheapened to the consumer as a result of protection. In proof 
of this I desire to submit the following table compiled by my col 
league, Mr. Hopkins of Illinois, a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee : 
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October, | October, | Oct 
Articles. 1857. 1889. 1890. 

DLL. cals inh O0ne sabe e Svea dee ce sesenpece $1. 49 $0. 95 $0. 92 $ 
Binding twine, per pound ..............|......----|sse0-+--+- 14 
Blankets, per pa@ir.....-..---.--+++--++- 6. 83} 4, 23 4.093 
Blue shirting, per yard............-.... - 173 -113 1 

Sie idurdepchs kos cee cavesdebockasces 4.76 8. 27 3. 07 «(D4 
Calico, per yard ...........-..-.---00. + - 144 - 07% . 063 
Carpets, per yard ............-.---+++-- 1. 303 . 17% | 723 $ 
COUT IVES... Sedenccecccccsccvccccsces . 343 - 243 | 2238 $ 
Cottom ROSiery ......ccccccscccccccesess .47 . 273 | 254 204 
Cotton knit goods ............ccccceseee - 98 . 522 | . 463 413 
Cotton thread .......... peaswaebesanente - 09} 05 O43 Use 
Crowbar, per pound ..............-..... -il} - 074 - 063 V02 
Drawing chains .........-.....-.+++++-- 1, 28% 714 654 
ER SA RCE 42 274 | 24 i 
BOCK, SMO So sigan csc cccvevccccccccecs - 994 - 563 ) 4 
Flannel, per yard .....-..-..--- alien .70 393 : i 
Fruit cans, per dozen................... 3. 00 72 f 44 
GIRONA, DEP FORE 2... cnscccccccccececes . 223 . 103 | - 103 * 
ee is 2, 434 1.62, | 1.538 1, 39 
Ce ining muh «des nen 0 ee 85 . 484 43 ‘9 
Hemp rope, per pound. 21 -14 14j % 
Linen, per yard........ 83 484 47 va 
Mowing machine ...... 121.15 56. 98 52. 60 ne 
BE, RO, OE BONNE i s'6 cn ices steduseleducceeces . 06 04} 
Nails, iron, per pound... 08} . O53 03% 
Oileloth, per yard......... ‘ 38 | 094 : 
OND «ois Vodachs sce sede > oot 83 793 ; 
Poorl buttons, per dozen .... : 3 -~ ut 4 

eee “ 6) : 

terra ealycen res 20.12) | 14.37) | 13.93) 12.9 
PE Pe Side ct usnceavhe tweebocess 41. 25 22. 56 21. 244 19. 409 

SONNE adeuds wdsisoncece Diiis cadens . 61g . 34 30 2 
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nie aid . rae" | October, | Octeber, | October, 
Articles. 1857. 1889. 1890. 1881. 

Reaper, binder $247. 85 $142. 36 $120. 85 $115. = 
Rubber boots. .....-.------+-+-+-+e+0++- | 4.835 3. 103 . . : 88 
Salt, per barrel 2. 30 1, 75 . 306 
Shoes ....--- once nen ewe cccencerencsees 5. 84 3. - 3.15 "063 
Sheeting ROA cciycsgeciadshoubaes .12 16 07 
oa"... aan cadds ticbcleh hans 1.47 973 -93 - 804 
Bade. .cccccccccscecccccccccsessoccscess 1. 44h “ooh . OF . 
Starch, per pound. ......----e--0--0++e0s 133 ; - es Z by 
Straw hat, good.......---0-----++ee0e85* 1.75 1. = = “238 
Straw hat, common .......--------+++++- 44 — ‘= "3a 
Sugar bow] ..--.-----seeeeeeeeeer terete y, 61 ° : a ‘Cae 
Scythe...--+- 22 8 ; 
Tin dip — or . 25 ms = ‘ 30 
Tin milk pail » 15h ie a ‘ ist 
Tin milk pan o . oat | fo 3 ‘ 
Ticking, OBO vcndvcdecccccccccesese . 354 ‘ = 
Wason cea nis Sy 130. 00 95. 00 90. 00 75. 00 
Washb« me Ghouscdehekvabddhednguccestet = ¥ fot é a ° = 
Washtub 2. ......-cceeenee cece reeceeeeee 2 4 4 . 
Wheelbarrow eds sualbedie eacea«akes 2. 23 1. S 1. 60 1. 40 
Wooden pail. ......-.--ceeeeeenceeneees .45 " 22 ° 
Woolen clothing. .......-+--++++-+++++++ 24. 00 16.75 14, 50 14, 25 

















Statement showing the prices of farm implements, hardware, etc., in 1880 and 1890. 



































1880. | 1890. 
FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Self-binder ....-..cccecccccecceceecccccssccccccccencccccces $315.00 | $130.00 
Steel-beam walking plow, 14-inch 28. 00 14. 00 
Riding cultivator........-------- 45. 00 25, 05 
Mowing machine .......----e0ceeeceeeecccneeecesereceeensess 85. 00 50. 00 
Wood pumps ...---.--eeecccceecccececcsccccecenscnccseceeees 15. 00 6. 00 
Farm WAQOM 2.2... cccccccccccccccceccccccccccescoessccecoce 85. 00 50. 00 
Two-seated spring Wagon ....---.---+.-seeeeeeeeeceeeeeennee 100. 00 75. 00 
HARDWARE. 
Barb wire, yee POUNA .... cccccccccccsacscsccccccccesccscsoces .10 . O4 
Fence staples, a POUNA 2.2.20. ccccccncccocescsccerecccccnss -10 05 
Tron nails, per keg. .......cccceceesseceecceneneccccccscscces 6.00 |......---. 
Steel nails, por keg .......2--cscccesccecececcnescnccecccscces edceencoes 2. 80 
Plain wire, per pound...... 2.2.22. eee ee ee neeeeenecenecneceens - 063 - 034 
Horseshoes, por keg ......---+ cece eesseeeneccceces ‘ossecesens 8.00 4.50 
Mattock and handle........... Sater cusebeveduecuessuspetoses 1. 40 85 
WOMGD 2200. ccccccccccccivscscescscccccvecccscasceescoscoces 75 -40 
Shot, per POUNA .......ceccccccccccccccccccccsccccccssecccess - 124 . 08 
POO SR RE, cevcnd wuwdycesccenessedares ithstgimieneant 05 .03 
FOUE-TNGE POEM co vecoscccvcsncscncecscnsnenecsaesoccesccsoaud 75 - 50 
LABUIGE, 660 cdensees ctocvcscdescusounddcacspanagetebdecoscces 1.50 -75 
Milk pans, per dozen é 2.25 1.00 
POOCGUMNE. «.cnssnsecccnes 2. 25 1.25 
CRORES, OP WOU 66 cs. ccccccedevenenecursdcuuac<anvecnenened 22 -12 
DE anehbsascngelisntcoaeversedsneccestivaceeumeegdaiulgueen - 65 25 
WO Ricci gacdcosesvincasivsscctisccatocreccedoondeasiner 2. 25 1, 65 
CRRIEIE DON sods bc cnghinns ds cendebocecasesvesteceboagna esacce 4,25 2. 25 
Universal wringer........ ohinndsahondéenddéceqwncend esabaueenth 7.00 3.00 
GROCERIES. | 
Sugar, granulated, per pound ...........+seereeeeserecereenes . 123) 07 
Kerosene oil, 150 test per gallon i -13 
BND, POP CMENGES i oss cccdnatoencesc chu ssp ccovactcuccessaceiews 2. 25 1,25 
FIOUL, POP OWE vocsececscccccvvnevcccvics cecscnedecscconcgesese 4.50 3.50 
NE eR ectedsdglpactaighaded «maindicwnantebcnakeiiaiien ct .33 .33 
CNS bee bietadsdediechies 6644cccketsenctiakes beenetteiccs - 25 - 25 
CRE SOO, OO pees cscsmesicceccscdstecssacs Soccee -15 -10 
Soda crackers, per pound ..............cccceccecceccces secnse -10 - 063 
DONT GID s tecnnttacicanshsucddnacvenussevataerbestsliees -07 05 
Crockery .....c0 phbaGhesonencavnncedhasansansth pnccgbhesenens (*) : 
DRY GOODS. 
Unbleached muslin, per yard.............-.e..eesseeees eee 64 
Calico, per yard..... ~ Se cistern ‘OF “05 
Gingham, per yard, unbleached. ...................0.scceeees +124 -10 
Worsted dress goods, per yard................-seeeceseeccees 15 ; 124 
CRPOUNE. 050+ nbackinab sees Tee ath ing halts ted. ciei eis daca ak ( , ; 
General reduction on stock of dry goods ..................-- () 
*25 per cent reduction. { 25 to 334 per cent reduction. 


t 23 to 83 per cent reduction. 


Under the protective system the genius of the American pe 
has been stimulated to devise ‘ameerel processes, while ateioon 
workmen, backed by American capital, have largely increased the 
world’s supply of all the necessaries of life, thus cheapening them 
a oo — —— but to all the world. The general 
2 otective sys i 
inborer — ep ca ystem has been most beneficial to the 
Jnder the free-trade tariff of 1846 and 1857 labor in thi 
was unemployed, It was not in those days a calndion we 
amount of wages to be paid the workman—it was a stru gle for 
omens. It was not a discussion as to whether labor received its 
air share of the wealth it produced—it was a plea for employment 
- any price which would enable the laborer to live. A cad farm 
aaa could be hired in my State then for $10 per month—now he 
an command $20 per month. The English workman was kept busy 
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making everything we needed and the American had no profitable 
employment. 

Under protection our labor has been actively employed and wages 
have constantly advanced. I desire in this connection to submit 
the following: 


What 3 rotection does for the American wage-carner. 








General average 
weekly wages paid 
Tiduskrion. to all employés. 
Massachu-| Great 

setts. Britain. * 

SEE PINS Poco oecy cb cdcees sds ccendoceecs $10. 25 $8. 85 
OY a cr amads usa cen~dtcadess cacdtdyecececae 11. 80 4.89 
NE ad Giri cuniias scadek chads dc 5 .ceneséucueees 11. 63 37 
Relais aascten3s0s Seb deusicostertbathateciesey enlraeiad 8. 63 4.16 
OEE Oe see ddnadicundeléuide ees $e 14. 99 7.21 
SEEN da av ndehs Ghcentobeubukscecee dusteesdesessqouns 6. 08 4.11 
SRY CNET WINN oo onine cudchatigedwesieceuckGisvubencnte 13. 80 4. 8 
DR inde uate onastons keue Bee a eee. die | 10. 01 | 6. 71 
Re a. i eketeanddnehaetucawes 6.45 4. 66 
ee ta ch dsnkevesetedetyecousaneabe cannes 6. 46 9.84 
i ch eens 6 dudease bcenen obkeaddecteeussenbocl 9, 81 2.72 
EN habs ac acuncdlsteewunedetiscsdeddcedecddileséesee , 11. 04 } 7.96 
RE ge re ie ol En ain aac difun pind abebeshaseeduevimacseut ! 12. 28 } 6.9 
IOI UI, OUI id ee mueneeceneeties | 11. 01 5.51 
SIN eos snngeee ceccdneeos <uacgonsenaccouscessesseceaccens 6. 49 | 4. 67 
i Pi OE CONE coc ccesutseuccdevsnessedseveeve 12. 87 12. 66 
En DN dn dike cccccsnnscccusssnsiceescvace 11.75 6.93 
SE OG SORRTED BOUES nice wecscvccdscoscosscecwoscces 11. 25 7.40 
Printing and publishing.........--.--.---+--++++---++++++ 11. 87 | 5. 52 
Printing, dyeing, bleaching, and finishing cotton textiles... 8. 67 | 4. 94 
SM SIGN GRERGEL uhdu cb addvdihseuts gcusekoxsnsvadendeeateedel 14. 39 | 8, 58 
ONIN GS did wire auch cdadddac vabccdeeedectedauwduwade 12. 19 5. 67 
Woolen goods........-...++ bl bcd niccaahiiek wipe tebe eedaileataadd 6. 90 | 4. 86 
RE ED vandtiedentcéutedaedentsdeuevidahe saveeawenee 7.32 | 3. 60 
All industries ........... Cusctedsdvingnacectexacueurs 10. 31 5. 86 





* Average " instead of “high’ 


wages rate for Great Britain. 


’ 


It will be seen from this table that the average wages to all employés for the 
twenty-four industries considered in Massachusetts was $10.31 a week, while that 
for Great Britain is $5.86 a week—the wages in Massachusetts thus being nearly 
double the average weekly wages paid in the same industries and to the same 
class of employés in Great Britain. 




















Per week 
sean | United 
Scotland. | Grates. 
ie! i 
Cop WIRED ... 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsccccoses $3. 51 $8. 3 
REE SENET cndcanccadicccesccecscee sidditmbebeaadnie 2. 37 6. 87 
SORE bcc daccenscoccee pdbbiddddvhonvedsuae sip etaceeenaces 3.39 8.47 
Tnepectors .....ccsccccccccsscccccceces oc cccccccccccccceeees 3. 03 7.12 
BRON SPOCMETS ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccesces ; 2.79 7. 67 
Bpoolers ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccocecs secccecccoccses 2. 67 8.70 
MUROGD PAROONTD «000 cccccenscccccccceescccccevcccccccccccces 4. 20 9.51 
Second and section hands 7.37 13. 50 
Bleachers (women)........ 2. 27 6. 00 
Bleachers (men) ......... | 5. 80 2. 00 
SNGEE. ssnsvexwus ppachin cabs deuKunwnssiecseccasdaacusneden | 5. 53 9. 06 
WO dckdednterins cthntitienadeintuahinthiaestanbdepete | 42.93 97. 27 


One hundred and twenty-seven per cent higher in United States. 

Our people on the Ist day of January, 1893, had reached the great- 
est prosperity ever attained by any people in any country. The 
busy hum of industry had filled the land withan abundance which 
shed its blessings on the humblest citizen and made the American 
workman a prince among the laborers of the earth. The Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1894, saw the country plunged into despondency, with our 
industries in ruins and our hardy workmen supported by charity. 
There is, and can be no other cause for this utter prostration of our 
industrial system except the triumph of Democracy on a platform 
denouncing the laws, by which we had developed our marvelous 
prosperity, as robbery. 

Mr. Chairman, the laborers of this country have the right to 
demané protection from the product of the cheaper labor of Europe. 
This is their Government. ‘Their labor is developing its resources 
in time of peace—their lives defend its integrity in time of war. 
This is their home, and their prosperity is necessary for the con- 
tinued welfare of the Republic. Tdlenene and want in a Republic 
beget lawlessness and anarchy. ‘The legislator whose sympathies 
are so broad as to lead him to legislate for the man in Europe, to 
the injury of the man in America, is an enemy of our own labor. 
The labor organizations of this country are now speaking in no 
uncertain tone on this subject, and their votes, when this issue is 
again tried in the forum of public appeal, will sweep from power 
the party which has deprived them of work. 

The primary object of all bills of this character should be to raise 
revenue. Does this billdo that? Even the warmest advocates of 
the measure admit that under its provisions there will be a deficit 
of over $70,000,000. 

The New York Sun (Dem.) designates the Cleveland revenue pro- 
gramme as “ Harlequin Finance,” and says that the “gentleman who 








meawerte: 
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eo into the barberry bush was a financial allegory prefiguring ” 
ilson’s Ways and Means Committee, which proposes to remedy 
a prospective shortage of $72,000,000 a year by still further reducing 
the revenue about $62,000,000 a year. The Sun’s article concludes 
thus: “ Here is finance that seems to come from a Christmas panto- 
mime and breathes the rich humor of Pantaloon. Yet if Pantaloon 
found that the manager was recouping himself for losses and bad 
business by positively extending the free list Pantaloon would have 
the manager hauled before a lunacy commission immediately.” 

The McKinley bill, while undisturbed by the threat of imme- 
diate repeal, raised ample revenue for the Government. Themoney 
flowing into the Treasury under its provisions came in a large 
measure from the foreigner. Our people did not feel the burdens 
of Government. If Democratic orators had not paraded their won- 
derful misrepresentations each year, our people would not have 
known they were taxed at all to support the Government. Under 
our protective system the duties levied on the foreign-made 
articles reduced the profit of the foreign manufacturer. e paid 
our local and State taxes and the manufacturer in Europe largeiy 
paid our Federal tax. 

The Democratic orator never gets down to an honest argument on 
this question. He deals only in percentages. Even so able an 
advocate of free-trade theories as the gentleman from West Vir- 
ga (Mr. W1Lson], in presenting this bill to the House deals only 

n percentages. The cheaper the article has been made, under pro- 
tection the higher the percentage of a specificduty. The absurdity 
of the argument is shown where the articles sell in this country for 
less than the duty and no foreign goods come in. The gentleman 
from Llinais (Mr. SPRENGER] canvassed Iowa two years ago and 
used salt as an illustration of high percentage of taxation. He 
knew that onder ae salt had been constantly reduced in 
price until it is selling at $2 a ton, and that all increase over this 
amount to the consumer is barrel, freight, and the small profit of 
the retail merchant. 

If the bill shall become a law it will be necessary to salt down a 
Democrat in my State if we want to keep him for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the country needed an object lesson 
which would prove the utter incapacity of the Democratic party to 
even continue the prosperity already established in the country. 
They have it now. The working man, dissatisfied with prosperity 
in 1892, showed by his votes in 1893 that he repented his mistake, 
and when the great battle of 1896 is on, will sweep Democracy 
from power, to again wander in the wilderness of defeat until a 
new generation shall come, which having no personal knowledge 
of the blighting effects of Democratic ascendency can be persuaded 
to again trust them with power. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH ©. HUTCHESON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under corsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUTCHESON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not flatter myself that I shall shed any 
light on a subject which has been in the blaze of controversy 
for over a century. One on which the greatest intellects have 
shed the luster of their deepest research and profoundest thought. 
One on which the great debate conducted in this House on the 
a bill has exhausted both argument and illustration. All 

can promise myself are the benetit and satisfaction I shall 
derive from treading the paths made luminous by their genius, 
and all | shall expect of this House is its patient indulgence. 

No discussion of a question, however old it may be, can be 
successfully presented without at least a brief definition. It 
brings the speaker and his hearers to a more direct facing of 
the precise issue, a better comprehension of the argument. I 
shall not undertake the definition of protection in its abstract 
and scholastic sense, but of the system in this country under ex- 
isting law. From the Republican platform of 1892, the lexicon 
of protection, I insert: 

We believe thatallarticles which can not be produced in the United States, 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports 

invo competition with the products of American labor there should 
be” duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 
This declarationembodies a definition and propoundsasystem. 
Inte it means that the wages in this country ave er 
than they ere in any other country, and that the manufacturer 


; Operate our railroads, in fine thesixty million of pe: 


cers. 
can notafford to pay hi, ner wages. To avoid his paying hi 
wages be proposes a conpact with the Government that i: ste 
place his wages which are too high for cece We 
shoulders of his customers, the farmer and othe, unprotec 
dustries. It asks the Government to protect tho, F iter Soray a 
of money in any business into which taste and cupidits . sons 
them, and the plan is that the Government sha)) con sels poe 
body else to pay a large part of their wages which one oe 
have to pay if the Government did not prevent their doing safes : 
make somebody else do it. -A singular function for Gove: oe * , 
to perform. But nothing appalstheiraudacity: neither the... 
stitution of the country, nor the claim of common human, eae 
one man shall not enjoy a privilege or immunity at the evn, 
of another. ; 

This proposition divides society into two sections. +) 

of which is to receive and the other of which is to furnish + 
tection. Applied to this country the divisions are ag st, 
as is the system, on which they divide. One is numero 
poor, the other few and vastly rich, and as micht po aarnes 
of such a system, the poor are protecting the rich. [ appon 
official statement from the census reports of the person: es 
in all occupations for 1860 to 1880: F 


him to pay, on the 


3 ens 


| 1860. 


8, 287,043 | 12 


| 


Total ofall occupations ..............-....... 
Number engaged in establishments of pro- 
SINT Sooo néce asics cans dcceneas} 1, 011, 246 
Percentage of those employed in productive 
industry is of total 15.82 


It will be seen from this table that the number of laborers en- 
gaged in all kind of manufactures and trades constitutes only 15 

r cent of the entire labor of this country. But from this must 

deducted a large percentage not engaged in protected indus- 
tries, such as carpenters, joiners, makers of brick, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water in various institutions classed as 
** productive industries,” but not protected. The best-informed 
statisticians estimate that after this deduction th: 
remain agreater per cent than 13 in the protected trade 
this is a vast disproportion, yet it is far exceeded wh 
trast the number of employers of this 13 per cent and of th 
maining 8° per cent of labor. While the firmer maye 
from one to one hundred men, the lawyer one cierk, | 
keeper one cook, yet the proprietors of those protected indus 
tries employ in a great many cases fifteen thousand hands, and 
in all cases vastly more than the proportion of other vocations 

The result is that the real beneficiaries of protection, th 
owners of the factories, are but a small fraction of | per cent of 
the population of this country, for whose benefit our entire sys- 
tem of taxation isto be framed. Reduced to final terms, protec- 
tion means that the vast horde of humanity, broiling in the sun 
facing the storms, conquering our forests, extending our f 
tier; the carpenter at his bench, the blacksmith at h 
the clerk behind his counter, the bookkeeper at hi 
lawyer at his briefs, the cook at her stove. the sewing-womal 
her machine, the vast body of poor toilers who build and then 


d not 
W hile 


nwé con- 


stitute this nation must pay orearn their own wages ani 
the larger part of the wages which ten thousand owner 
and mines and factories stipulate to pay their own emplo; 
More concisely stated, they must provide for their own pay 
and for the pay roll of the manufacturer besides. 

Mr. Chairman, aside from all principles of justic 
ing masses of this country able to respond to such u 
action? Are the wealthy owners of the vast capital al 
chinery who exact it fit subjects of such beneticence: 

To state the policy is to brand it with lasting co! 
It is the levy ofa tax on one man to support the bu 
other; on one class to build up and support another 
section to swell the fortunes of another secti: 
judgment must condemn it; his honest heart mst resen 
right arm should rise to strike itdown. There 's bn) Walls 
which should not be waged against it, by day and by Bish © 
the snows of winter, in the heatof summer; by skirmisd lines” 
line of battle; from ambush and in open fight; fight to the hh 
fight to the death. [Applause.] Le 

Against such a system of tyranny in days of old the 
rained down the pestilence of locusts and of blood —«! 
overthrow opened the Red Sea to its victims, and the? 
mad current over the despots who had enslaved them. 


Against it stands the Democratic party to-day, and inch by inca 
contests each foot of ground on which it stands. 

Ine rt of itscontinu ition the Republican party © 
the system had its foundation laid coincident with the 


heavens 
1a for 1ts 
rolled 18 
[Ap 


lnims that 
structure 
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of our Government. Thatits paternity rests with our fathers. | 


This claim is advanced in the hope that by age ami through the | protection. 


i founded this 
eneration in which we hold the great men who 
Government, they may consecrate the crime. But I deny the 
claim and challenge them to their proof. 
HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PROTECTION. : 
é i te statemen 
Of course I shall not have space to give elabora , 
of the hundred years’ growth of protection, but its most striking 


historical manifestations are indispensable to its full apprecia- | 


tae not deny that in the infancy of this country utterance was 


i isi t the Government, 
iven to the policy of raising taxes to suppor 
oa in 80 éothg to have regard to the encouragement of manu- 
factures. t 
no factories for things of national necessity, such as must be had 
to preserve the nation in war and in = from absolute depend- 
ence on the other nations of the earth. 
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no man or party of men projected or devised a law embodying 
its advocates had made unconditional surrender; 


| 80 much sothat in 1857 the act of 1846 was further modified with- 


| 


Nor do I condemn this in our fathers. We then had | 


Aside from this natural necessity was the same spirit which | 


animates all new communities to diversify their employments 
and develop all their resources. The argument on which it was 


then sought to justify legislation to encourage these industries | 


was that in environments of new countries and communities cer- 
tain causes prevent the rise of industry. These causes being 
artificial and temporary, should be overcome by special induce- 
ment to capital to invest in expensive, novel, and es 
machinery, and labor to take an apprenticeship in skilled and 
unknowneraft. Capital hesitatesand labor shrinks, and to make 
the field more sure and the profits more inviting the Government, 
to start the industry, should give it favor and encouragement. 


This was the argument of the infant industries being encour- | 


aged by the fathers. To-day we see new communities offer boun- 
ties and special privileges to factories and to railroads to build 
in their midst. But no community offers to run and support 
them after they are constructed. , : 

So, nowhere in the discussions of taxation was the claim 
put forth that the wages of this country, as compared with those 
of other countries, should govern the rate of taxation during the 
life of an industry. All that was then claimed was that it was 
expedient to raise the revenues of the Government on imports, 
in part, because it would ‘“‘encourage,” not protect, the intro- 
duction of manufactures. In order the better to interpret both 
the language and the purpose of our ancestors in this regard, we 
should look to their acts into which they translated their mean 
ing. The highest duties imposed up to 1816, by acts raising 
revenue for the Government, did not exceed an average of 5 per 
cent—-the rate of 15 per cent on luxuries included. as such a 
tax protection? Yet such a tax stood forth for all these years 
to interpret and make sure what our fathers meant. 

In 1816, after the war with England, the manufacturers, greedy 
to continue the immense profits which they had enjoyed dur- 
ing embargo and through the war, invoking the antipathy to an 
old enemy engendered by that war, sought and obtained a duty 
averaging 20 per cent, but limited toa period of three years. 
This was the high-water mark since the beginn of the na- 
tion, and it was coupled with a provision that it should be of brief 
continuation. 

But this exaction, so far from satisfying, merely whetted the 
appetite of the protected interests. These interests again mus- 
tered their forces in 1824, and, after a vigorous contlict, made 
memorable by the participation of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, 
enxcted a law containing an average rate of 35 per cent, and 
without limit as to termination. In the discussion which then 
ensued, Mr. Clay baptized the tariff as the ‘‘American system,” 
and was challenged by Mr. Webster, who denounced the system as 
one of European extraction, the despotism of monarchy sought 
for the first time to be transplanted Tato free America. 


NULLIFICATION BY SOUTH CAROLINA. 


This act of 1824 and its successor of 1828 so incited the public 
= —— wo oe a and industries the one against the 
er that in 1832 a sovereign State of this Uni 
= a and defied its eteention. ree ata 
ile South Carolina was driven to obedience, yet h bel- 
lion excited public atttention and resulted in the act of 183: 
under the provisions of which pro‘ection abdicated its claim to 
& permanent place in our Government and adopted a system of 
gradual reduction, to ripen into a free-trade tariff by 1842. In 
+ eeee ciate sana 7 _ that act Mr. Clay declared 
ustries coun ould 
the aid of a tariff to compete with the wen tage 
At the end of 1842, however, the tariff barons, unwilling then 
= mon ae 9 their prey, resumed the war which lasted 
» When in one great and decisive battle th tec- 
tionists were routed, the Walker tariff was Guavted wt o> 
torious measure of a tariff for revenue and the Waterloo of pro- 
tection. Indeed, from that day forth until the war of 1861-’64, 


out debate or protest from any party or section. 

So stood protection when our fathers leit us the legacy of a 
system fought out and finally formulated without protest, and 
without one element of protection in its provisions. 

This retrospect will demonstrate that the founders of this 
Government never inaugurated protection, that its apostles de- 
veloped later in its history. With varying fortunes they fought 


| Over the principle and finally passed away, as must pass any sys- 


tem of taxation or party of men which would pervert the insti- 
tutions of our country from the preservation of liberty to the 
promotion of greed. [Applause.] : 

We find the infant baptized and blessed by the fathers was 
temperate child of moderate demands, while this pretender to 
such paternity is the bloated sot drunk with gluttony, still greedy 
and clamoring for more. 

Thus stood this system by which this country raised its reve- 
nue until the war of 1861 precipitated new conditions and new 
policies. 

Let us for a moment cast a retrospect over the period of free 
trade inaugurated in 1846 and ending with the outbreak of the 
war, that we may form some ideaofitsadvantages. Test whether 
the claim of protectionists is worthy of credit when they assert 
that their industries can not live under the duties levied in the 
proposed bill, which is far in advance of those which then pre- 
vailed. From 1346 to 1860, a period of fourteen years, manufac- 
tures doubled in product, and increased in the roll of employed 
from 596,000 to 1,331,000 in 1860. From 1850 to 1880, a period of 
twenty years, while the increase in the product of manufactures 
slightly exceeded the advance in the preceding period of four- 
teen years, yet the roll of labor barely doubled. This demon- 
strates that the increase in the product went to the profit 
of capital and machinery rather than to human labor, over the 


| protection of which they now profess so much solicitude. We 
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are not venturing in this bill on a trackless and unknown sea, 
but with lead line and compass wo have sounded all its depths 
and found them sure. 

Not only had our manufactures greatly prospered, but this 
nation, like a giant of battle, had grown in all its parts to robust 
health and lusty life. She rode the sea with a prowess as great 
as on her soil. There wasno mart where her colors did not fly 
no commerce in the round globe but she shared its spoils, while 
now the flag of our nation has deserted the sea. Instead of en- 
gaging the world in the great struggle for its rich trade, like a 
cowardly recruit in time of war, it has hired a substitute in that 
field and slunk home for protection. [Applause. | 


ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


But, sir, the war gave the Republican party a lease of power 
which has lasted with varying fortunes, but unbroken sway, for 
thirty-three years. Under the intluence of sectional antipathy 
and local interests it has constructed a system calied protection, 
the atrocity of which culminated in the McKinley bill of 1890, 
for the repeal of which the pending bill is designed. 

[freely admit the tremendous strain to which that party was 
subiected in the midst of the war, with its vast armies, involving 
millions of treasure, and I am not disvosed in any way to criti 
cise the expedients to which it resorted in its extremity to meet 
the great demands made on the resources of this country. 

Similarly situated, the most just-minded body of men might 
have levied taxes so onerous as to make them oppressive were 
they not absolutely indispensable. But. sir, that war terminated 
thirty years ago, and its vast bodies of brave men have gone 
into the peaceful pursuits of life. 

While war is a season which gives play to feats of valor, and 
swells a nation’s prowess by its splendid achievements, yet it is 
not the womb of institutions and systems which best stand the 
test of time, or promote the peaceful pursuits of her citizens. It 
is a hotbed where reason is swayed by passion, right by expe- 
diency, and all the calm pulsations which evolve the problems 
of statecraft yield to the dread demands of necessity. from 
such a womb we might expect such a monster to spring. 

When these conditions passed away there passed with them 
every justification for the extortionate exactions of the existing 
tariff. This legacy of the war, born of dread necessity, had 
fulfilled the only mission which saved it from being a terrible 
crime. When it ended with it should have ended the system. 

I but echo the solemn convictions of the Republican party in 
this assertion, and shall quote from its most conspicuous leaders 
in its support. Thelamented and patriotic Garfield said in 1879 
that the war ratesshould be reduced; and in 1881 that he wished 
to see a tariff system whose ultimate aim was the emancipation 
of trade from restrictive duties. Senators JOHN SHERMAN and 
W..iaM B. ALLISON criticised the tariff rates inherited from 
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the war as unjust and oppressive. President Grant in his sixth 
message in 1874 advocated free wool and a material reduction in 
the tariff. 

In 1882 public sentiment was so pronounced that the Republi- 
can party, being sensibleof the necessity of doing something in re- 
sponse, appointed a commission of which Robert P. Porter was 
president, to investigate the tariff, decide what policy should be 
followed, and prepare a bill in accordance with their conclu- 
sions. They placed on that commission their most conspicuous 
protection leaders, specially charged toinvestigate the question. 
After mature deliberation they presented the result of their in- 
investigation ina bill accompanied with astrongand exhaustive 
report. The bill so presented was one greatly reducing the 
tariff duties as they then stood, and a in the extent 
of reduction very nearly to the pending Wilson bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the warand the high protection, of which 
it wasthe parent, had broughtin their train the most greed 
horde who ever cursed a nation. They had afforded to indi- 
viduals an opportunity to acquire vast wealth—a golden har- 
vest they were not willing tosurrender. Their>greed for gold 

ut liberty to scorn and turned to the popular cry a deaf ear. 

‘he protected industries sent to the lobbies of Congress their 
mercenary crew and they induced that body to defy both the 
the demands of the people and the deliberate - ment of their 
committee. Attheir dictation the report and bill of the tariff 
commission, made without dissent or division, wasignored, their 
policy reversed, and the duties increased instead of diminished. 
Confident of their power they made a bold step to enslave all 
the industries of this country in a time of profound peace. It 
evidenced that the Republican party was so in league with the 
favored industries that they intended to retain the spoils of the 
system against the protests of the people, and against the intel- 
ligence and deliberate judgment of a commission of their avlest 
and best informed members. 

This manifestation that the people need no longer look to the 
Republican party for relief contributed largely to their loss of 
popular confiderce and their defeat in 1884. But in the cam- 
paign of 1888 they claimed one more lease of power, asserted 
then as they assert now that the friends of protection and notits 
enemies should amend their system, and pledged themselves to 
discharge this duty if intrusted with power. They fried the fat 
out of their protection allies, hoodwinked the people, and were 

ain intrusted with power. How did they use their opportu- 
nity? By passing in 1890 the most iniquitous measure ever im- 
posed by a representative body on a free constituency. That bill, 
commonly known as the McKinley bill, is, in my judgment, the 
most humiliating chapter in the history of American legisla- 


tion. 

That bill, Mr. Chairman, in its origin and its provisions marks 
the most shameless surrender of every principle of government 
purchased by our blood. [Applause.] 

Without disguise, with a boldness only equaled by its inge- 
nuity, the taxing power of this Government was traded away and 
parceled out to various classes of its citizens, going beyond the 
realm of factories into any industry whose influence the Repub- 
licans believed would prolong their power and could be pur- 
chased by protection. To the beetand maple tree and cane pro- 
ducer; to the barley and potato and cabbage grower; to the egg 
industry of the hen, a drag net was thrown out for farming allies 
to factory cohorts. They traded on the sentiment that ruled 
their councils and controlled their legislative methods, and be- 
lieved that by throwing to other industries a glittering bribe of 
protection they would be strong enough to grind to powder all 
opposition. 


THE METHODS OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 180. 


The protected interests being anxious to increase their duties, 
yet confronted with an overflowing Treasury, which robbed them 
of any pretext, determined to clear the way by disposing of the 
surplus. To thisend =r purchased bonds at high rates of pre- 
mium and provided for the increase of pensions to the extent of 
$60,000,000 yearly by the dependent pension act. They took from 
BU the tariff which produced a revenue of $60,000,000, and in 
order to court that ally, gave them out of the people’s money a 
bounty which now amounts to $10,000,000 re increase 
year by year. Thusclearing the way and proceeding upon the 
theory that every class of humanity was a corrupt, purchasable 
commodity, and were fools as well as knaves, they made a crazy- 
quilt of protection patchwork, over orchards and gardens, flocks 
and fields, breweries and henneries, and then d their own 
schedules tosuit theirown measuresofgreed. Ithas always been 
charged, and never denied, that the protected industries, through 
their owners, wrote every line in that bill, and took from the 
representatives of the people the task of making their laws. 

is manifest purpose of combination of interest was unblush- 
ingly asserted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRRows] 


during the debate on the pending bill while combattj 
ing of wool on the free list. He then said: 


How long do you suppose the woolgrowers of this eo, — 
be taxed, as you are pleased to call it on their woole, goods srt submit to 
forced their wool into the free list to the destruction of their f, mo you have 
fortunes? Human nature is very much the same everywhers seed thelr 
of retaliation will find swift and terrible expression. ‘w hen you. sho sptzit 
pleted this proposed transfer it is the beginning of the end att eave com: 


system inthe United States; and I apprehend it is the knowne protective 
fact which inspires the free trader of to-day with unflagging zeal |. of this 
vocacy of free raw material. 0 the ad- 
It was a fearful confession that the system h oor 
so unjust that it could only live by Seibteation 7 tacseene — 
_ Knowing that that was the way his party had built up protec. 
tion, by combination of interests, he rightly judged that tho 
breaking of that combination would pull protection down. Anq 
I am glad to assure the gentleman that this bill ‘is but tho ng 
eo the end of protection.” This bill talls far short of 
what [had hoped it would be, and I trust is but the voice in tho 
wilderness calling protected industries to “‘ repent and be ha 
tised, for the day of regeneration is at hand.” [ Applause, 
We trust, Mr. Chairman, that they will put their houses in 
order and prepare speedily for the new dispensation, and that it 
will come without crucifixion of their industries. 
But, sir, if against such subversion of our institutions, such 
inequalities of our laws, regeneration can not come save by cruci- 
fixion, we welcome the cup and will drink it to the dregs: for 
it will be followed by a glorious resurrection of free trade, which 
will make the institutions of this country broaden their scone 
beyond the Judeaof New England, and become instead the light 
of the whole civilized world. [Great applause. | e 
But to perpetuate this system of abominations its advocates 
— out many fallacious blessings which are claimed to flow 
rom its operations, chief among which is a “‘ home market.” 
We are told by the advocates of protection that while their 
industries are too poor to travel the journey of life unaided, 
and must be helped along by having somebody else pay most 
of their wages, yet in return they create a home market for 
farm products, which fully compensates for the bounty the far- 
mer pays him to carry on his business. Now, it is perfectly 
comprehensible to me thatif I and my manufacturing neighbor 
are to make a long journey, beginning at the foot of a short hill 
followed by a long level road over which he can travel without 
aid, ending in a good market, I can afford to help haul him up 
the short hill. Specially can I see my way clear provided he 
suggests that he has a balky team for pulling a hill, buta fine 
team for traveling on level ground, which he will hook on 
and aid me to a brisker pace. Butif the journey is one unend- 
ing hill, if the manufacturer hasa bad team and heavier load 
than he can haul any foot of the way alone, how can the farmer 
profit himself by pulling him up a hill which he is barely able 
to climb himself, and which he admits he never will be able to 
climb unless the farmer haul him all the way. This is the road 
to a home market, up the hill all the way and two loads to pull 
to reach it. 


ng the plac- 


bap- 


HOME MARKETS. 

In the early history of our country the facilities of interior 
transportation were confined to the ox cartand the horse wagon. 
A home market meant one accessible to such slow and limited 
facilities. Not only did this condition of transportation encour- 
age the idea of a home market, but the protectionists then 
claimed that the factories were soon to become self-sustaining 
In those days transportation was limited, and the time when the 

rotection imposed was to extend was supposed to be short: the 

ill was then said to be a short haul, and after the hill came 
a level plain, where the protected industry would not only jog 
along of itself at a smooth and easy gate, but would hitch on to 
the farmer and haul him at a rapid pace. But to-day, Mr. 
Chairman, invention and enterprise have annihilated distance 
and converted to home markets the marts of the world; placed 
Liverpool at our very doors. To-day the advocates of protec 
tion, without further disguise, boldly claim that the period 0! 

rotection is never to end, and the hill up which their pauper 

nstitutions are to be hauled, like the brook, goes on and on for- 
ever. 

But what is this home market when reached? It is to the 
farmer the place where he pays most for all he buys and gets '8s! 
forall he sells. Nothing he sells, wheat, cotton, or beef, but Li" 
— gives more than the home market does. Caer 

here is, on the contrary, nothing from hat to shoe, irom 0° 
dle to crupper, from blanket to bedticking, from the clout 
first covers the nakedness of infancy to the last nail which oo" 
into the coffin of the dead but that he pays more there!or vet 
home market than in the foreign markets of the work’. — 
like a galley slave he is compelled to buy and sell in this = 
ini uitious home market and denied the poor privilege o! )*' 
nizing others. as 

That such a system can not build up this country 1s evi" 


vroes 
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inciple and I will make it manifest by statistical facts. It 
wil oat be denied that if this home market builds up the farm- 
ing industries of this country it would be most manifest in those 
sections in greatest proximity to factories. 

The latest statistics show that sofar from this being true they 
have diminished year by year. I am indebted to my colleague, 
Mr. BELL, for the statistics of the New England States, and of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio: 


I 
While the assessed valuation of the property in the ten States which 

have a. named increased from 1880, when it was 89,094, 289,423 to m8 
167,633 in 1890, making an actual increase of $3,308,878,210, the vaine ¢ the 
farm lands, including the fences and buildings on eee the same States, 
decreased from §3,930,930,755 in 1880 to $3,585,938,744 in 1890, showing a net loss 


44,992,011. 
— 1880 the value of the productions on the farms in the ten States that I 


3 : heir value had decreased to $551,- 
ee Soe ere eice of $40,016,081, And yet, during this time the 
value of the implements and machinery used on these farms had increased 
from $137,604, 008 in 1880 to $146,343,598 in 1890, making a net increase of $8,738,- 
992, and the value of the live stock on them from 848,579 in 1880 to $430,- 
084.194 in 1890, making a net increase of $40,135,615. It will be seen, then, that 
while the owners of the farms in the section of the country upon the growth 
of which I have been commentin have aaa mee ome eee Loh mel 7 

c which to make a pro 
cant . aad i 1850, st: in they actually’ realized $46,000,000 less on them than 
they did in 1880. ; 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the fruits of this home market in 
the very precinctsof factories. Let us now turn from the North 
to the South. 

I was amused, Mr. Chairman, at the language employed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who 
opened the debate on the pending bill. Heappealed to the South 
to avail themselvesof protection and not reject its coming benefi- 
cence. The gentleman seemed to think that in order that the 
South should avail itself of protection it had tosignify it by some 
overt act, just as a man would have to marry a woman or join a 
church. [Laughter.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, though this system has been imposed 
on them unwillingly, yet the South has done all in its power to 
get any benefit whieh the system might afford, and all to no 
avail. After thirty years of protection the industries which 
protection has built up inthe South can be counted on one hand 
and not half exhaust itsspan. Gentlemen point to the iron in- 
dustries of Tennessee, Alabama, and Virginia. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, they are all prostrate and have been since 1888. The cities 
which built up around them stand deserted and their industries 
paralyzed. In my own city of Houston two cotton factories be- 
gun after the war under protection have gone into bankruptcy 
under protection. And though we have used every effort to get 
Northern capital with experienced and skilled labor to erect in 
our midst institutions and factories, offering thema large bonus 
we have not succeeded. We have (to use the gentleman’s idea) 
courted them, but they have rejected oursuit, ‘‘ piped to them, 
but they have not danced,” in our midst, and to-day we have no 
Pi Pyne industry which protection has fostered. Secure in 
their fastnesses in the East—rooted in the soil where first 
planted—they avail themselves of every opportunity, afforded 
by increased protection, to extend their home plants until the 
are so immense that they practically stifle the life out of all 
newer and smaller institutions North or South. 

No system of law, Mr. Chairman, can erect institutions until 
the country is ripe to maintain them and the conditions are ripe 
to support them. The fruitful time of harvest can not come 
until the fruit is ready to be gathered. Population, skilled la- 
bor, all the conditions which are necessary to sup rt such in- 
stitutions must exist before legislation can make an success- 
~ sot hi ges oo heyy ere do exist we do not need a law 

ant and sustain an industry; t 
will slant it. y; the enterprise of our people 
y building up New England's barren hills at our expense w 
keep back the tide of men and money which : ;. 
must come South and build us up. ee a 
cure” gentleman on the other side asks me “how about 

Mr. Chairman, I am obliged for th 
that suggestion. It was intended $0 veld ons tans Gralecten 
had built up this industry in my State and the South! Sir, the 
statistics do not show it. The entire product of su, yar in’ thi 
Praca . can, was 269,000,000 pounds; in 1887 it is given by 

as oe pounds, showing that this industry has 

not gone a Sabbath day's journey in thirty years. But, sir, if it 
had done so, to whose benefit has it accrued? We pat to thi 

industry a bounty in excess of all the money a ro riated f m7 

the rivers and Sactiena of this nation. This’ should Gals Go 

use, Mr. Chairman, when it is remembered that this $10,000.- 

~ ok eee fo 653 men as ainst the commerce of 60,000,000 of 

. us look a 
men favored by this bounty. oo CE ee A the 
SHOULD WE PAY A BOUNTY ON SUGAR? 


Allow me to tell you what the sugar interest of Texas is. It 
XX VI——16 
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~ 
is conducted by sixteen men, with an entire acreage of 4,652 
acres. There is paid in the State as bounty on sugar $176,000, 
and five of those men get every dollar of it with the exception 
of $13,000. Of those five men who get that $163,000 not one is 
worth less than halfa million. They are gentlemen; they are 
my friends; but are hey the proper subjects of a public bene- 
faction? Beside their factory grows the cane which they pur- 
chase and convert into sugar. 

The poor man can not avail himself of this bounty, because he 
has not the factory, and the rich man does not need it, because 
he is already luxuriating in the wealth conferred by ten or 
twenty years’ enjoyment of protection. And yet our friends on 
the other side would continue this industry at the expense of 
the people. If the tax for the support of the sugar industry is 9 
fair test of Republican protection in my State, as I believe it to 
be all over this country, you are protecting wealth at the ex- 
pense of poverty; you are protecting not those who toilin the 
sun and turn toits gladface the earth with the plow, but you 
are protecting the man who gathers the fruit of that toil, and, 
with more than he needs in his purse, stands like the horse- 
leech before this land crying, ‘‘ Give, give, give from the pov- 
erty of the poor and from the toil of the helpless.” [Applause.] 

I do not stand hereto condemn those gentlemen for taking the 
bounty—it is their legal right—butI condemn any system which 
permits such unjust discrimination among its citizens. Side 
by side with those sugar plantations, which have made their 
owners wealthy and to advance whose fortunes this gift is 
made year by year, are the cotton plantations of my State, 
whose owners, just as meritorious as the sugar-planters, grow 
poorer day by day, to whom we not only give no bounty, but 
compel them to pay tax to the Government that bounty may be 
paid their wealthy and prosperous neighbors. 

Call this bounty what you will—tribute or taxation—neither 
can be imposed by this Government on its citizens to aid the 
private fortunes of any man. Call it sweot charity and benefi- 
cence if you please. Charity to the rich from the poor is a 
strange perversion of the noblest virtue of them all. 

But, callit by what name you will, it is in law and morals rob- 
bery by the Government, against which I stand unalterably op- 
posed. [Applause.] 

WHAT HAS HOME MARKET DONE FOR Us. 

But, to return to the questionof the great benefits bestowed 
by protection on the farmer by affording him a home market. 

I can not better express nor give to the expression half the 
force that will be given to the following extract from the Manu- 
facturer of January 20, past, because it comes from a thick-and- 
thin protection organ: 

A MOVEMENT TOWARDS BANKRUPTCY. 

The most serious matter presented to the attention of the American-peo- 
ple at this moment is the continuous decline of the prices of the commod!- 
ties produced by the agricultural population. The downward movement 
has persisted for a period of twenty years. It was at first regarded with in- 
difference. It has now gone so far, with a distinct promise that it will go 
farther, as to excite the apprehension of every thoughtful and patriotic 
man. Even the New York Evening Post, a journal that is usually hostile 
to American interests, always representing British theories and policies, has 
confessed that the wheat-growers of the country are selling their product 
below cost. 

The measure of the loss to them and to the nation may be estimated from 
the following facts: The average farm price for wheat on December | was 
not only the lowest ever known, but 10.3 cents below the lowest ever reported. 
The average for corn was 13.6 cents below the price in 1890. The average 
for barley was 40.6 cents, the lowest figure upontrecord, as against 54 cents in 
1891. The farm value of cotton was the lowest ever recorded, being 6.99 cents 
a pound against 8.4 cents in 192. 

hese figures, however, only show the decline within recent perlods. The 
average value of an acre’s product of the leading staples in 1873 was $15.65 
In 1893 it had fallen to 88.15. Thisisadecline of not much less than 50 
per cent. Wheat fell in the twenty years from 813.16 an acre to 86, or 
more than 54 percent. The value of an acre’s on of cotton within the 
same period tumbled from #28.01 to $10.65, a fall of 62 per cent. These sta- 
tistics are representative of the whole case. They stand for a decrease of 
value along the whole line of commodities. They can not beexplained upon 
the theory that there is overproduction, for in many years the crops have 
been short, while the price, although advancing slightly for a time, has 
never failed to resume its downward movement. Simultaneously with the 
fall of prices there has been, of course, great shrinkage of farm values. The 
—- Pennsylvania, for example, were worth 265,000,000 less in 1890 than 
n 1880. 

The decline of values means simply that the farmers of the country get a 
continuously diminishing return for their labor. They constitute 40 per 
cent of our population. hey keep our millsinoperation. They supply the 
great market for American fabrics; their wants create the bulk of the com- 
merce of thenation; when they are prosperous everything = when 
they become poor business of eve ind must languish. he farmers are 
indebt. The dimensions of their indebtedness enlarge as prices go down. 
That which oer could have paid with 50 bushels of wheat in 1873 now re- 
quires 100 bushels. The more they pay the larger the debt becomes. The 
people in the great Eastern communities have been accustomed hitherto to 
regard lightly, perhaps even contemptuously, the complaints of the farmers 
But now, with hundreds of millions of farm mortgages, held here, in default 
for principal and interest, perhaps the bitter cry of these unfortunate peo- 
ple will be heeded. 

It is useless to look for payment from a debtor who loses money upon 
ony crop he raises. It is useless to talk of foreclosure upon a farm which 
will bankrupt any man foolish enough to buy it. Some people in the East 


are at last learning that the interests of our fellow-citizens in the West are 
closely bound up with our interests. The manufacturers are learning also 
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that the American market, for which they eagerly contend, will never again 
be so good # market as it was, unless peices shall go up instead of go 
$m Natit, with merchant, grit toe Faisoad sompantes, a tring 
aes onan which must inflict enormous injury upon ‘the whole 
country. 
fits by the decline of prices? E , chiefly. We pay, prob- 

ably, 2000,000 @ day to them for interest. We put most of the obligation in 
food and other raw products. While the debt, named in dollars, 
fixed, the payments made in foreign commodities grow larger month after 
month, e have permitted England to control our financial potier. and 
she has so controlled it that arn payment of debt to her practic en- 
larges the obligation. She feeds her people cheaply attheexpense of Amer- 
ican farmers who sell their products without profit. She runs her mills 
with American cotton bought at half its real value because she has fixed the 

ce. We have sent enough materiai to her shores to cancel much of our 

bt to her, but the debt is as great as it ever was, probably greater. . 
While we permit her thus torob and ruin our business, her representatives 
at Washington are now engaged in trying to destroy our manufacturing in- 
dustries for her further advantage. 

The American people must pple with this problem of falling prices. 
They must do so with a resolute purpose to give the farmers jus ee 
they shall not do so, we shall have political troubles west of the sissippl 
River which will shake the aation from center to circumference. 

This chronicler of the times is a publication in Philadelphia, is 
a red-handed advocate of high protection and a sweet singer of 
‘*home-market” music. [Laughter.] 

LABOR AND WAGES. 

But, driven from every other position, the Republican party 
makes its last stand for protection as the guardians of labor and 
the promoters of high wages. This, Mr. Chairman, if it were 
true, is a strong appeal. The manliest sentiment of our nature 
musters to the cry o goes wages to the toiling masses, who 
alone produce that wealth which their task-masters reap and 
enjoy. If I could be convinced, Mr. Chairman, that this claim 
was true,and that itapplied toallor toalarge majority of the labor 
in this land, I should hesitate long before I would casta vote to 
strike down a system which increases the income of the poorest 
strataof society. Not only so because of sentiment, but because 
the average wages of the aan members of society measure the 
comfort and prosperity of the whole of thatsociety of which they 
form a part, rich and poor alike. Comfort can not exist at the 
base of society but that it will extend along the column until it 
reaches to the summit. 

Well have they chosen the citadel in which to take their last 
stand and from which they discharge their batteries into our 
advancing columns. But, sir, I trust to show that this claim is 
but the device of cowards in war, who, afraid toencounter their 
adversaries in open field, beat retreat into their houses and 
throw out a breastwork of their women and children, which the 
brave disdain to slaughter. Confidently believing their claim 
to be a false pretense which can not be sustained by underlying 
soy governing the price of wages or of actual experience 

n its operation among us, I make bold to march on this cita- 
del and aim my feeble batteries at the cowards behind those 
trenches. 

Labor, Mr. Chairman, is interested in constant employment 
at wages which will bring comfort every day of the year and 
every year of its existence, rather than in high wages for short 
periods of time, ending in lockouts andidieness. The latter not 
only fails to give sustaining wages, but cultivates extravagance 
and improvidence during the period of employment and engen- 
ey dissolute habits by enforced idleness, ending in demoraliza- 

n. 

Sirs, the facts do not sustain this clamorous and noisy pur- 
pose of tariff advocates to increase wages. If that be its real 
purpose it has wholly failed, LIinsert from Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics, a work of high authority quoted from by the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. REED] in his speech before this House: 


Wages per|Hours of 
week. labor. 


/ 
a + 


This table shows two importantfacts, which destroy the picture. 
The first is, that the average wages to all labor is but slight! 
more in this country than in England. The second is, the muc 
more significant fact that wages in free-trade England have ad- 
vanced much more rapidly since she adopted her free trade than 
before, and much more rapidly than in protected America. I, 
of course, admit that in the protected industries alone there is 
some greater contrasts as to wages, but that is at the expense of 
all other industries, as I now propose to show, confining myself 
to my own experience. 

Bern anative of Virginia I will bear testimony to wages there 
now and before the war. A cook before the war was paid from 


$80 to $100 a year, now from $36 to 50a year. A farm hand wos 
paid from$150 to $175 per year, now from 875 to $100, In To." 


where I reside, cooks were paid from $125 to $150 


trom $175 to $225; now cooks are paid $75 to $95 an; 
from $125 to $175. In Tennessee, where I spend 
cooks are paid now from $60 to 380 and farm hang 


$100. The wages which prevailed there before the \ 


personally know, but I am told were at least 15 pe 


thannow. Lhave confined myself to domestics and fap.) 


to draw the contrasts between the wages existing u 
ive laws of this period and under the low tariff of | 
show that they he 

it be true that protection does advance wages of any 
I do not admit, then it is done at the expense of ti: 


body of labor engaged on farmsand is mostiniquitous and 


If this Government is to protect and dignify labo 


b farm hands 
1 farm hands 


my summers, 


S irom $75 to 
var I do not 
Cel higher 
rvant 
nder protect 


850 to 18 


ave declined heavily under protection. 


r labor. Ww} 
>much | 
u 


rand proy 


good wages by law (which I wholly deny asa function os , 


ernment); if legislation is to take the direction of 


ment, then its scope should be as broad as this land » 


land a: 


tensive as is the class whose interest it is to subserye. 
Such laws must be applicable to all labor in al! ; 


country and in every field of employment. 


No law which enriches the labor of the North at the exp 
of the South and West, of the loom at the expense of the fy), 


the carpenter, the clerk, or cook, is any other th: 


in a decree ¢ 


confiscation and oppression, whether it is advanced in tho ; 


of labor or of wealth, enacted by republics or { 
kings. [Applause.] 


The body of men who seek such laws are guilty of inhun 


and unpatriotic greed which the name of labor ca: 


If high wages hang on such a law, that law must gi 


tice at the expense of wages. 
The argument of the gentleman from Massac] 
DRAPER] isa strong, plain, business presentation of 


ilminated 


ian 
1 not 
yew 


the 


and is unanswerable provided theencouragement 0! his fact 


in Massachusetts was the sole duty of Government. 


broaden his horizon to the limits of this nation and not ‘ 


them to his shops in Massachusetts. 


He must pay his own wages as they are or redu 


where he can. 


Our institutions must consult and embrace the welfare } 


entire country, nota part; the whole fabric of socie 


ty, nO’ & pal 


Whatever does less fails to meet the high duty of patriotism « 
the high destiny to which we must attain. [Applause. 
At the dawning of a new century which now begins io 


amid the blessings of peace and returning brother} 


1000 through 


out our land, I appeal to good men of all parties and classes 


give us a policy wherein the interest of this entir 


s nation rises 


supreme and which will restore us to equality and unite u 


love. [Applause. | 


Do this, my countrymen, and I see the coming of a day w 


this nation, with more people, more factories, 0! 
any other civilized nation of the globe, with a gen 


e farms th 
ius for inv 


tion, and a spirit of enterprise which eclipses the world and ses 
the pace by which it moves, shall set the seal of its sup” 


on the commerce of the whole earth. [Applause. 
LABOR ORGANIZATION. 


| 
J 


Mr. Chairman, I now advance to the most galling 
miliating results of this system. I take my text from the utter- 


ance of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. R&EEp], 


the | 


the Republican side of this House, made in the course of this 


bate. He is a man of exalted ability, and one who 
the force of every statement he makes. He saidt 


measures Wi 
hat the wages 


of labor did not depend on supply and demand, but on organiza 
tions of labor unions ‘‘ laying their demands before! \ 


ers and making them understand that they must give 
wages.” <A most humiliating admission, and yet th 


result of protection which subverts the laws of nat 
when left alone, commerce fattens and labor gets 
ment, It substitutes therefor a law of bounty and 
which trusts and combinations thrive, and must be 
ter combinations. 


Mr. Chairman, for one I wish to tear down thie ' 


prtringe and protection founded on law, again: 
as to combine for justice. But if that structure 
petuated, then this nation must give to labor com 


same legal standing it does to combinations of wealth. If t 


are the pretended beneficiaries of protection let t 
them with the power to enter the protected sho] 
when their protected industry shall work and wha 


nig 
he legitimat 
ureon whit 
fair emp! 
privilege on 
I 


thee 
mer OV ¢( 


structure of 
which lat 
must be p 
binations t 
he law « otha 
ys and dictate 
t it s! pe) 


without being shot down as outcasts by lawless bandits. 


1 hold it to be a fundamental law of justice whic 


h no man can 


challenge in this country that every man must be by ak 
able of making a contract. It is the duty of the Governm™'™ 


protect every citizen in this inalienable right. If, 
man asserts, labor can not contract with these prot 


as the gen 
ected barons 
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ividual man with man, but only by combinations of men, 
Shon ts follows as day does night that government must upon 
nize labor combinations as ae — nt se them © 

ly methods they can employ to get their r . a 
ie not wish S be understood as advocating any law vo 
promotes violence. Just the contrary. I believe that go ¥ 
ernment has no function by which it can or ought oe; " 
fere in the contract relations or business of its citizens. “on 
Democratic doctrine. But if it departs from. this high esta 7 
and undertakes to make laws affecting the private fortunes + 
men, it must be just to the parties to whom such laws apply. 
tariff is imposed to give the laborers good wages, it must give 
them the right to exercise those methods by which they can 

et what the law has provided for them, else the law is a failure. 
ft being therefore true upon the authority of Mr. REED that 
labor can not get its own except by combinations, the Govern- 
ment should charter these combinations and give them thefran- 
chise, legal right to enter unmolested into those law-made shops, 
operate their looms, and divide the spoil with their employers 
without being shot down or shut out. [Great applause.) 

If labor isto be made the horse by which protection rides into 
power, I am in favor of insuring to the horse the privilege to 
enter his stall and eat his oats, from which heshall not be driven 
by the bayonet either of law or mob violence. [Applause.] If 

e laborer is to be made the symbol, and sign, and pretext by 
which this great crime is to be perpetrated upon this country, 
then he should be invested by law with the right to participate 
in the feast which this nation noma upon the table for the 
lordsof those institutions. [Applause.] s 

I insert here an admitted fact often published in, never de- 
nied, and taken from the Washington Chronicle of January °, 
regarding the collar and cuff industry, which the census reports 
of 1890 show to have earned 20 per cent to the twelve institu- 
tions which reported to the census a capital of $3,643,317. Let 
us see what this protected industry did with labor: 


The McKinley act increased the duty on linen collarsand cuffs from 40 per 
cent to 68 per cent. The combination of manufacturers not only failed to 
increase Wages proportionately, but within ninety days after the McKinley 
act took effect they reduced the w 10 cent. The ls struck, and 
after a contest lasting three weeks, in which they recei the support of 
the Federation of Labor, the employers yielded to a threatened boycott and 
took them back at the old wages. 


From the Philadelphia Press, the leading organ of McKinley- 
ism in Pennsylvania, I ascertain of the pottery and crockery 
trust, better known as the sanitary trust, that the dividends of 
that industry realized an average as of 223 per cent, yet 
after the passage of the McKinley bill, by force of combination, 
reduced wages 22 per cent. 

These are splendid illustrations of Mr. REED’s assertion, but 
highly discreditable to his cause. 

Such I claim to be the history of protection; such it must be 


in its very nature. No industrial period can belong prosperous | 


which with drum and fife and flying banners goes no ily on its 
way, pointing to fortune secured by law against competition, as 
does protection. The press, the pulpit, and the stump proclaim 
the fruitful harvest reaped under protection, and that it must 


be upheld and perpetuated by law. Under this advertisement, | 


men rush in. New mon, unskilled in its conduct, raw recruits, 
undrilled in its intricacies, stake their fortunes on this one die, 
eager to seize the prey. 

To get recognition against wares of approved brands already 
in the field they eut prices, undersell established institutions, 
produce uncertainty in trade, ending in bankruptcy. While the 


failures of the raw recruit are most disastrous, yet he not only | 


falls into the pit himself, but treads upon the heels of the trained 
soldier, shoves him out of a steady line, breaks his ranks, and 
produces general routand disaster along the entire line of prog- 
ress. There is no greater impediment to legitimate business 
than to so stimulate industrial pursuits as to excite capital to 
venture where it can not live, and must sooner or later exist as 
@ pauper institution. 

This is to-day the condition of manufacturing industries— 
boomed, overdone, they stand collapsed, prostrate, the victims 
of their own rapacity. We might view with complacency, at 
least without tears, the disaster of the adventurer who is in quest 
of agolden harvest at the expense of his fellow man in other pur- 
suits. But the failure of the industries involves the dischar € 
of its labor, and they are stricken penniless and unemployed by 
the failure of their employers, and by relation affect the entire 
country. 

HISTORY OF FAILURES DURING THR PROTECTIVE PERIOD. 


That what we have contended for in argument as inherent in 


the system which must disarrange business and bankrupt vast | 


concerns is true, we now propose to prove by the statistical his- 
a of the protected period. From 1873 to 1882 the failures in 

country amounted to 74,978, ag the enormous sum 
Of $1,648,310,517 of debt for the most part unpaid. Then came 


= 


in the tariff of 1883, anothor stimulant for the protected pauper 
industries, which it was fondly predicted would allay further 
disaster. This was followed immediately by the most prolonged 
and prostrating panic which ever smote this country hip and 
thigh in its entire history. 


I am indebted to Mr. Bynum of Indiana for a careful esti- 
mate of the failures and disasters from 1883 to 1890, in every 
hour of which protection has been supreme: 

‘The number of failures during this period, i 
1890, exceeded 82,000, with liabilities more than $1.250,000,000.° The failures, 
which numbered 6,738 in 1882, aross to 9,184 in 1883, and 10,907 in 1890, with 
liabilities aggregating $189.856,964. Not since the revision of 1883 went into 
effect has the number of failures fallen below 9,000 in a single year. 

During this pone theconflicts between employers and employés increase: 
until riots and bloodshed became so numerous as to excite but little t: 
est except in the most extreme cases. During the years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 
1886 we had 2,977 strikes in 17,271 establishments, embracing 1,039,011 em 

loyés. Thonumber of strikesincreased from 471, affecting 129,591 employ és, 

n 1881, to 1,411, affecting 499,489 employés in 1886. During the years 1882 to 
1886, inclusive, lockonts occurred in 2,214 establishments, affecting 175,270 
employés. The estimated wage loss to employés by reason of strikes and 
lockouts during these six years aggregated 359,972, 440. 


| it was to be supposed, Mr. Chairman, that with the dreadful 
lesson of experience even the protected industries could have 
| 







tluding the years 1883 and 








turned their faces to some other sources of relief than the sys- 
tem which invited so much distress to them and this entire coun- 
try. But, Mr. Chairman, hardly had the nation recovered from 
the terrible disaster following the act of 1883 than the Repub- 
lican party, coming again into power,administered the heroic 
tonic of the McKinley bill with all its crowning reach of fatal 
heresy. Then again set in the tide of disaster, and I append at 
this point the fatal effects which followed immediately in its 
wake: 
Under the operation of this act the number of failures arose from 10,907, 
with liabilities aggregating $189,856,964, in 1890, to 12,273, with liabilities ag 
grecating $189,868,693, in 1891, and the conflicts between employers and em 
Noyés, which had theretofore culminated only in combats and riots, became 
jattles between great forces armed with rifle and cannon. The number of 
| failures in 1892 was 10,270, while in 1893 it reached ths maximum height, 
15,560, with liabilities aggregating $462,000,000, as against assets amountin 
| to §262,000,000. In no country has there been such a disturbed and unsettle 
condition as we have had. We have reached a point when idleness has be 
|} come so common that the feats of the tramp are considered laudable ayo 
cations. : , ‘ ee ew 
| tis estimated that within the cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cincinnati, Boston, and Pittsburg there are at the present time more than 
400,000 honest and industrious men, unable to securs employment, being 
supported by charity. Throughout the country, it is safe to say that the 
ranks of the unemployed have been increased more than a million 
It might be asked, if these propositions are not fallacies and 
| these figures not misapplied, why it is that the protected indus- 
| tries for self-preservation do not abandon protection? The rea- 
sons are twofold. One is that great and strong insititutions are 
able to stand, like the sturdy oak, all the storms which can de- 
|}scend uponthem. The falling of the smaller trees which tres- 
pass on the giant oak gives greater space to plant its roots and 
| their decaying trunks enrich the soil in which theyspread. So 
| profits the powerful industries. Or like the sturdy craft which 
survives a storm and picks up fortunes from the wrecks of those 
which sink, disaster to smaller institutions gives cargoes of spoil 
| as rich legacies to those which survive. Thess are the reasons 
that the large and controlling institutions urge the perpetua- 
| tion of a system under which all others fail and out of which 
they fatten. 
But still another reason. There is no slavery of opinion so 
abject and destitute of reason as that which is dominated by 
| greed. It debases man’s higher nature, dulls it to the senti- 
| ments of liberty and the impulse of humanity, and tosses judg- 
ment on the swift current of rapid acquisition, instead of the 
sure march to lasting competence. Itisthesame impulse which 
| drives the gambler to his cards, the speculator to the stock 
boards from which they have been again and again repelled by 
| abject want. Protection is to legitimate trade what gambling 
and speculation is to legitimate toil, it is the short cut to law- 
less wealth, instead of the highway to honest and hard-earned 
| fortune. It makes the stalled ox grow fat, while the lean kine 
die amid the snows. [Applause.] 
THE LAW A SANDY FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS 
When the members of the Republican party on this floor and 
| their allies, the protectionists, proclaim it from every house 
top that the present agitation of the tariff has closed the doors 
| of all their factories they furnish the most cogent reason yet 
urged against the continuation of their system. The laws of man 
| are a sandy foundation, on which a nation’s industries should not 
be built, for the floods of political agitation which recur every 
two years will shake them from their pedestal and sink them in 
| the waves of its contention. The Republican party itself has 
thrice since the war dragged them into the arena, and the 
Democratic party is pledged to perpetual war upon them. No 
industries can be successful or secure which do not rest upon 
the solid foundation of their own merits and the fidelity and 
skill with which they are conducted. 
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Any element of uncertainty other than these will mar their 
prosperity and impair their permanency. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, recognizing this indisputable truth, has proclaimed for a 
reduction so low as to a allagitation and remove the ques- 
tion from politics. Let us build our industrial enterprises on 
the laws of God and nature, which govern with equal and un- 
changingrule the lawsof trade. Thencan we measure our giant 
strength with all nations of men and stand foremost in the con- 
flict and the gates of hell shall not prevail against us. [Great 
applause.]} 

Thus we have endeavored to show the injury which protective 
tariffs inflict upon the industry it is designed to protect, so far 
as it embraces the proprietors’ theory. But we have yet to con- 
sider the far more calamitous consequences to the labor em- 
ployed in theseindustries. It must be admitted that wages are 

ependent upon the product of labor, high wages upon en- 
larged products, and increased product can not avail without 
corresponding increase in demand and consumption. These 
latter can not be long maintained under a system which exacts 
of the consumer that he shall pay his own labor, or earn his own 
wages, and pay one-half to two-thirds of the wages paid by the 
manufacturer to his labor—charged to the consumer in the price 
which he is to pay for his product. 

Few fields of business yield such profits as justify the support 
of two pay-rolls—the one its own, the other that of some other 
industry. When this is imposed by law on every son of toiland 
every hirer of labor in this country, it is but a question of time 
when the doubly taxed consumer can not respond with a nickel 
if a world of goods were laid at his feet for theexchange. This 
ends consumption, and with consumption ends profitable pro- 
duction. This policy must end, and in this country has ended in 
the utter prostration of the agricultural classes; by diminished 
their power of consumption by destroying the markets for their 

roducts, suspended the production of manufactures, closed their 

oors,and made tramps, criminals, or mendicants of honest labor 
ruthlessly discharged. Far better thatsuch industries had never 
begun; better a thousand times that labor had never been di- 
verted from less attractive, but more enduring fields. 

Mr. Burrows, in his address to this House on this bill, de- 
clared that the passage of the McKinley bill had brought into 
existence hundreds of new factories and added to the roll of 
labor 75,000 employés. Where did this army of employés come 
from? They were not tramps, or men standing idle in the 
market-place when the protection clock struck the hour of 11 
and called them to new fields. But they were employed in 
other callings, and were enticed away into these hothouse insti- 
tutions, from which they are now locked out and denied a crust 
of bread. 

Having shown how false are all its claims to consideration, let 
us now turn to the many evils it has nurtured. 

The tendency of this policy is to isolate nation from nation, 
State from State, community from community, reversing that 
broader and wiser policy of ae our ports to all nations and 
sending our products to the ports of the world. And to justify 
this they are guilty of the false assertion that they are protect- 
ing American industry against English competition. Mr. Chair- 
man, I deny that suchis its operation. It is the protection of an 
American at the expense of an American—the foreigner is a 
fiction, invented for the play of prejudice. It is the conflict be- 
tween two classes of home industries—the one of which wishes 
to keep out cheap imports, the other of which wishes to bring 
cheap imports in in exchange for what they have to sell abroad, 
because they can not sell at home. 

This is the great fallacy of a home market, that it does not 
consume all our farmers have to sell and they are compelled to 
go abroad to find a market, and yet hampered and tax-ridden in 

his dearly bought privilege. Give us a home market that will 
readily consume all we make, just as you compel us to consume 
all you make, and you will then have an ideal system perchance. 
ut until this is one, whatever limits or taxes imports limits 
and taxes the exports for which all imports are exchanged, and 
whatever limits and taxes exports taxes the American producer. 
Let them answer this if they can. 

THIS SYSTEM BUILDS UP ONE SECTION AT THE EXPENSE OF ANOTHER. 

It follows from what has just been demonstrated that the manu- 
facturing sections must build up at the expense of the agricul- 
tural and the pastoral. The census of 1890 shows that the State 
of Massachusetts increased in wealth from 1880 to 1890, $569,- 
000,000, while the States of Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Alabama, 
Georgia, Nebraska, Mississippi, and North Carolina, all com- 
bined, only increased $559,321,000, These States, having thir- 
teen times the population of Massachusetts, with fifty times as 
much territory, most of it the richest and most productive in 
this land, and with twice the assessed value of property, gained 
in the ten years $10,000,000 less than did the little manufactur- 
ing State of Massachusetts. 


Such inequalities, if they came by nature, w . 
complaint, because the God who mele the wale tet a a 
to make it more profitable by natural advantages to live { right 
place than in another. But when this law of God is revonu® 
and this inequality is enforced by law against the jus: a reed 
tage which nature has given these States—such law excites 5 
just resentment. _——— 

CORRUPTED POLITICS. 


But, sirs, if this policy did all for industry that it claims 
had no other inherent vice but the one I am now about toeo.. 
sider, [ should pronounce against it. I refer, Mr. Chairman 
to the prostitution of our Government from the high duty of p»,,’ 
moting liberty and equality to the sordid task of advancing »,»;. 
vate fortunes. If it brings financial prosperity it does so 4} the 
expense of all that our fathers regarded most sacred and fo. 
which they poured out their precious blood. 

That Government which they framed to protect liberty ay, 
levy only such taxes as were required by a Government eednom. 
ically administered, has been transformed to extravagant moth. 
ods joining in league with privaie fortunes to advance their jn 
terest at public expense. 

There is no greater danger to free institutions than that tho 
material interests of her citizens should rest upon the fayor of 
her laws. Taken into fellowship with the Government, ayarjes 
will drive liberty from her walks and subordinate the holiest 
privileges of state to the prosecution of her lust, make greed 
the —— which animates its policy and controls its ek 
franchise. 

We have but to consult the pages of the government of [ndig 
while delivered over to the lust of the East India Company, t 
see how avarice knows no law but self-advancement, and has 1 
creed but plunder. We have but to trace the history o! this 
post-bellum protection to witness the subversion of all the aim 
of a liberty-loving people to the promotion of special interests 
and the aggrandizements of vast fortunes. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who opened 
this discussion for the cause of which heis the champion, of his 
party the mouthpiece, announced that this is a practical age in 
which legislation is decided on by business methods and for the 
best interests of industrial progress, where theory gives way to 
practical business discussion and consideration of subjects. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is cruelly true. Every sentiment of lib- 
erty, every principle of penne, every invocation for equality, are 
derided and brushed aside by the strong and pitiless hand of 
greed, and we are admonished that the age of sentiment has 

passed and a practical era has dawned upon us. [ will insert 

ere, from the pages of one of our leading dailies, an extract 
from the Brooklyn Eagle, which illustrates the political senti- 
ment which dominates protection: 

The Brooklyn Eagle recently published a pen picture of a “ robber baron 
as depicted from life by a representative of that journal. This sketch is 
particularly brought to the attention of the journals advocating the caging 
of the barons and pulverizing of protected industries. Mr. A. P. McCoom! 
is described by the Eagle reporter as a ‘stout, comfortable looking mar 
who sat smoking on the piazza at Manhattan Beach.” On being addressed 
Mr. McCoomb did not deny his identity, but said, with refreshing candor 
“Yes, [am one of the ‘robber barons’ out of a job.” The reporter ther 
urged the ‘‘robber baron” to tell his story, which he did in the following 
interesting manner: 

“Icome from a little town up the State. I started a factory there eight 
race ago. When Harrison was elected I built a big addition. [had 7 

ands working forme, and my factory was the backbone of the town s pros- 

rity. It may be said to have lived on the wagesI paid. When the e\ 

ioneering came round last fall I was invited to meee s. But I did notat- 
tempt any oratory; I had no idea that there would be Democratic votes cast 
in my town. I told the people it was a matter of bread and buticr, anc 
they were as much interested initasI,andI left the matter there 

“A Democratic orator followed me, and demonstrated that the Chicago 

latform meant release from the imposition of the robber barons 0! pro 

tion; that American manufacturers did not need protection, (hat the 
workingman got none of the benefits of protection, and that none 0! te 
factories would close nor would any of the American workmen ! 
out of a by the great increase of importations that wo 
lace. I thought my people knew better, but when the votes were counies 
he rainbow hued oratory was found to have had its effect. The town 44° 
gone almost solidly Democratic. oye 

It was not any use kicking. I saw what was coming, and just toox $23,000 
and soaked it away ina trust company. When the banks began oo eee 
and the factories closed and the hard times came, my customers cance — 
their orders and I had to shut up. The poor little town is ‘inding its lessor 
a economy a bitter dose, but as for me, I have got that ola s™ 
and I can sit here very comfortably and wait till the clouds roll by. cia 

“Tam a robber baron and the workingman has smashed me, 60 1 am Sul 
posed to be dead.” * 


Knowing that he controlled the bread and butter of these men 
he felt assured that he controlled their votes against all appo.’s 
for a and equality, and he scorned such trifles. mas. 

This is fhe practical politics of which my friend from Michr 
gan speaks, and I shall transmit to posterity the name and utte . 
ances of one of its most typical apostles, that future generation 
may see in what conflict liberty is joined. Never did the oe 
on the Rhine send their challenge shot across the prow of as - 
and exact tribute from its cargo with greater insens y at 
justice and with less concern for the crime. But unlike 
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baron, ours are not border ruffians taking tribute by force on the 
highways, but elegant, kid-gloved, courteous bandits, taking trib- 
ute like princes, by royal privilege and licensed taxation. 

That this assertion is not declamation, but a solemn fact, I 
will use an illustration of the protective theory carried into prac- 
tice, which all men can understand and no man can justify. Let 
a farmer in Texas owning 5 bales of cotton sell the same for $400 
in Liverpool and invest its proceeds in clothing, from hat to 
shoes, on which the McKinley bill imposes an average tax of 50 
percent. Having laid out his#400 in this return cargo he reaches 
Galveston, returning to his family well pleased with his cheap 
goods, but at the port of entry the collector of customs demands 
$200 as the duty upon his goods, which he pays, making his goods 
cost him $600. With this experience he reaches his home, tells 
the story to his neighbor, who has 5 bales of cotton, and that 
neighbor concluding that with his cotton he can do better, de- 
cides to sell in New York and obtains $400, which he proceeds to 
invest in the same style and quantity of clothing purchased by 
the other in Liverpool. He prices the goods and finds that in- 
stead of $400 they ask $600 in hishome market. _He remonstrates, 
states the price at which they can be had in Liverpool, and re- 
ceives the reply, ‘ Yes, but $200 is added to the price of those 
goods to help us pay the higher wages we pay our laborer,” and 
ends in taking the 3600. In the last instance as in the first the 
goods have cost just $200 more than the foreign market price, 
the only difference being that the one was a tax which went into 
the Treasury of the nation to help pay its go epee in the other 
case it was a bounty paid into the purse of the manufacturer to 
swell his private fortune. Butin each case the $200 was paid 
under the laws of protection. 

But their methods, Mr. Chairman, have raised a storm so loud 
that sleeping liberty has waked from her couch and has under- 
taken the task of curbing their high prerogative and make them 
stand, like all men must stand, stripped of privilege, naked in 
the thunders of a nation’s wrath, and see the lightnings of its 
burning indignation. [Applause. 

If the temples of industry have been built high, beneath their 
pillows lies the throbbing heart of a nation’s liberty crying for 
emancipation. [Applause.] 

We do not expect the appeal will reach the hearts of those who 
enjoy the spoil, nor that they will turn sadly away, as did he 
whom the Son of Man bade “‘sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor.” Butwith the desperation of tyrants, always indiffer- 
ent to public welfare, always battling for the power of taxation 
that they may live at public expense, they will present a des- 
perate fight. 

Every conflict for the liberty of mankind has been waged 
against es oe and prerogative. It was this ques- 
tion which carried the head of Charles the First to the block, 
Louis the Sixteenth to the guillotine, emptied the rich cargoes 
of tea in the harbor at Boston, and in 1892 drove the Republican 
party from power. 

In all these conflicts the privileged class stood with the Govern- 
ment. The same spectacle is presented to-day. The Repub- 
lican party having adopted a system which transfers by law the 
wealth of this nation to the hands of a few, making paupers of 
60,000,000 of people, and princes of 25,000 men who now own 
$35,000,000,000, more than half the wealth of this nation, the 
ae risen against the outrage, and the protected classes 

ave given battle to retain it. So arrayed in 1892 the battle was 
waged, the victory was won, the oppressors were routed, the peo- 
ple re and we stand here to-day committed and pledged 
to write that victory into law; to take the crowns and the jewels 
(snatched from thé people) from these usurping heads, and let 
a agin 9 8 broad land, that the people may gather 

, reclaim their own, an 
cee PiGrent applause » and wear them on their sovereign 

Sirs, give us the emancipation fro 
the laws of combinations and ute, comerman neataaelie 
employed under the natural law of supply and demand, so that h 
shall be no rich man’s dependent, no baa man’s tool " Tnetes d f 
the hunted, hounded, ferocious wild beasts into which many in 
now made, we shall see them independent; self-respectin 7 ile 
larsof state; lovers of liberty upholding and res Min he aby : 
rather than despised outcasts willing to tear dows i — eaew, 
which in the name of protection have enslaved hi . a Sean) 

Give us an emancipated commerce, an emanci aes ei 
we shall have a government respected for its i people, and 
feared for its power—capital esteemed a aie a oe than 
par to oppress; where work shall wait in plenty for the ‘willing, 
ek = shall be happy, where the citizen shall be free. [Ap- 

I represent in part a Sta i 
bas os great sisterhood. With only s "teal teeter a Peace 
ya ees she yet stands sixth in population, first in cot- 

, n sugar and wool, third in grain, firstin timber area, 
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third in timber product, and with an undeveloped capacity for 
20,000,000 — 

With asalubrious climate, a generous soil, and a chivalrous 
people, among whom proscription for race, creed, trade or pro- 
fession can not live, she holds her open arms to welcome her 
brothers from every State in the Union, and points with pride 
—— largest school fund in this nation to educate their chil- 

Her entire delegation appeal to this great sisterhood of States 
represented on this floor, asking protection for no interest in 
her wide domain, but with the inspiration of her free air and 
her high destiny we beg for equal rightsand exact justice for all, 
special privileges to none; to no section, no State, no community, 
no class, no man, no industry. Strip from all these the last 
vestige of government privilege, and restore to them the privi- 
leges bestowed by God and nature; clear the race course of life 
and make it a highway along which all mankind can pass un- 
challenged by the toll-gates of protected highwaymen who exact 
tribute from her free citizens. If these things are granted, Mr. 
Chairman, we, full of the inspiration of emancipated commerce, 
propose to capture the golden fleece of the universe, the legiti- 
mate prize of our nation. 

Let us open our ports, set the wings of Commerce free, throw 
our flag to the breeze and let the breeze stiffen toa gale. We 
will ride on its bosom, conquer its power, and direct its course, 
and not a spar shall be wrenched from our proud ship of state. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Sirs, they tell us by this bill we mean to encourage and aid 
England. I deny it. We wish to encounter England and to 
conquer her as we have ever done before. Emancipate our 
great forces and we will meet her on the sea as we met her at 
Yorktown and New Orleans and will make her bend her proud 
crest to a conquest of peaceful commerce, a victory more enob- 
ling and more far-reaching in its consequences than that ob- 
tained by her armies in the field. [Loud applause. |] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. ALBERT J. PEARSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PEARSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For more than a quarter of a century there 
has existed in this country a system of tariff taxation the object 
of which has not been to raise sufficient revenue with which to 
conduct the affairs of Goverrment, but which has had for its ob- 
oe the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 

ear after year an overburdened people have cried out against 
it, and demanded tobe relieved of these unnecessary, and there- 
fore unjust, taxes. But up to this time no relief has been given 
them. Never within the last thirty years was the question of 
tariff reform, unobscured by other issues, squarely presented to 
the American people until 1890 and 1892. In all other political 
campaigns throughout the whole North, East, and West the 
memories of the late civil war were used to divert the attention 
of the voter from the real issue; his passions and prejudices were 
appealed to, and, blinded by these,he continued to complainof the 
burden, but still voted for the advocates of the system which 
was robbing him and hisfamily in some instances of the neces- 
saries, to say nothing of the comforts of life. 

But as the years rolled on and these people came to realize 
that thé war was really over and that the orators who were now 
so valiantly and vigorously fighting for the preservation of the 
American Union as a rule never engaged in any other kind of 
warfare; when the prejudices and passions engendered by that 
great civil conflict gould no ideer be appealed to to divert their 
attention from the real issue; when they finally came to realize 
that we are in fact a united and liberty-loving people, and that 
everywhere inallthisgreatcountry, East, Weer, North, or South, 
however much we may differ politicall , upon the question of the 
preservation of the union of those States and the defense of 
American liberty we aré a unit, and that should the time come 
(which God forbid) when this Government may find it necessary 
to engage in war with any other power the blue and the gray 
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and the sons of each will stand side by side, each anxious to outdo 
the other in defense of the old flag; when they came to fully 
realize that this was true, then, and not until then, did they lay 
aside these prejudices and calmly, coolly, and dispassionately 
consider the only real issue dividing the two great political par- 
ties, ‘‘ tariff reform.” 

And what was the result of that calm, cool, collected judg- 
ment as recorded by them in the election of 1890? It is a mat- 
ter of history; but, sir, they had only secured one branch of the 
legislative department of this Government in that battle with 
monopoly, and again in 1892 we entered the contest with tariff 
reform emblazoned on our banner; and the result of that battle 
was to give to the friends of the measure complete control of 
both branches of the legislative department of this Govern- 
ment and the Executive. 

The people declared in no uncertain way, but in the most em- 
phatic manner possible, that they demanded relief from these 
burdens, 

I want to ask my friends on this side of the Chamber, will we 
disappoint them? Will we prove ourselves unworthy of thecon- 
fidence which they reposed in us when they placed this power 
in our hands? Will we now quail before the ail-powerful mo- 
nopolies of this country and desert the cause of the people? I 
will not believe it, but if we do, let me say to you. the people 
will desert us. This reform they confidently expect. This re- 
form they demand. This reform they will have. They have 
been patient and —e-en ; they do not. ask us to strike 
down any legitimate industry & this country, but they do ask 
us, they do demand of us, and they do confidently expect of us, 
that we will make the longest possible step in the direction of a 
tariff for revenue only, which we can take without seriously in- 
juring any of the industries of this country. Such a bill, Mr. 
Chairman, we have now presented to us. 

I do not believe, sir, that under the provisions of this bill any 
one of the protected industries of this country can justify a re- 
duction of the wages of a —— employé. 

But we are told by the minority on this floor that a great 
change has come over the minds of the oo in regard to this 
subject since they, with such an overwhelming majority, de- 
clared in 1892 for a tariff for revenue only. That in the several 
State elections in 1893, and notably the one in the State which 
{ have the honer in part to represent on this floor, the great 
State of Ohio, the people decided aeapneicetly in favor of the 

»resent law and against a reform of the tariff. I do not believe 
it. I know it is not true, and no one knows it better than the 
gentlemen of the minority from that State, who took part in that 
campaign. 

Sir, you did not rely on the discussion of the tariff question to 
pull you through ; you had tried that in 1890 and 1892, and failed 
in both instances. True, in 1890 the State was so districted as 
to give us an advantage, but between the election of that year 
and the election of 1892 you redistricted the State, with a view 
of taking fifteen members of this House and giving to us butsix, 
but, sirs, upon that issue, and that alone, the people of that 
State, notwithstanding — unfair gerrymander, were so deter- 
mined to be relieved of these enormous burdens of taxation which 
have been weighing them down for years, that they sent to this 
branch of the lawmaking power of this Government a majority 
of one member. 

Upon this question, and this alone, they would do the same 
thing now. No; it was no change of sentiment es the ques- 
tion of tariff reform which gave to Governor McKinley his ma- 
jority of 81,000, but you were enabled, by a great hue and cry 
against alleged unfriendliness to the pension system, to again 
unfurl and most successfully wave that old tattered undergar- 
ment which we had hoped, those of us who have battled itso long, 
had won its last fight. 

But you will hardly be able to confidently rely upon it in 
another campaign; for a Democratic House, under the leader 
ship of that gallant Union soidier, than whom his comrades have 
no better, truer friend in this House or elsewhere, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] declared for the first time in 
the — of this country a poe to be a vested right. Not 
only was the bill passed by a Democratic House, but by a Demo- 
cratic Senate also, and was promptly signed by a Democratic 
President, and is to-day the law. 

No, sir; I do not believe that there has been any real change 
of sentiment on thisquestion. Why should there be? The same 
burdens which they were bearing in 1890 and 1892 are still being 
imposed upon them. They are still being required to pay trib- 
ute to the protected industries of this country. 

Did any of you suppose that in this effort in behalf of the peo- 
ple, this effort to release the hold of the monopolies on the peo- 
ple, this effort to rid the people of these enormous burdens, this 
effort in behalf of the masses against the classes, we would meet 
with no resistance? Did you imagine that the all-powerful mo- 





nopolies, made so by the legislation of this eo 
trenched behind that legislation, would remain iq 
while this fight for tariff reform is being mad, 

If so, you now know that you were decei\ 

Sir, in our efforts for reform we may expe 
sistance at every step; not an Cpon, manly stand 
high rates which have been imposed for years 
manded in order to further enrich the few; no; 
nished statement that as a matter of right tho peonia a 
continue to pay tribute to them; not by the open ayowa) , 
they are a superior class, and as such should be given 

rivileges, regardless of the burdens which those priy; 
impose on the people. No; not by any such man 
this are we met in this fight. 

But, failing in their efforts to influence the Com 
Ways and Means in the preparation of this bill, : 
their interest, rather than in the interest of th 
not being permitted by a Democratic commi 
the committee room and there write in the bill {] 
they desired to have imposed; finding themsce! 
time in thirty years confronted bya Democratic 
Democratic House, and a Democratic Senate, «al! 
lieve the people of these burdens of taxation; 1 
work which this Democratic Administration 
commissioned by the people to do and perform has 
taken in real earnest, it is no wonder that the) 
and amazed. It is so unlike anything which the 
fore experienced. While heretofore, under the 
tion to the American farmer and laborer, they wer 
only maintain these high and exorbitant rates of t 
have them increased at will, they now find that the people's rey 
sentatives have determined that there shall be some legislat 
in the interests of the masses. Notthat any legitimate indust 
in this country shall be destroyed, but that the burdens of t! 
people shall be lightened, and that the protected few, who 
such protection have compelled the people of this country to pa 
tribute to them, whereby they have amassed fortunes, shall 1 
in this Democratic House control tariff legislation. But that j 
aspirit of fairness, with a just and proper regard for present cor 
ditions, for which we are not responsible, but which nevert! 
less exist, with the welfare, the prosperity, and happin 
the country in view, we have proceeded to reform th: 
the interest of simple justice and fairness to all. 

But as I have said, sirs, we can confidently expect {rom ‘ 
and the advocates of their cherished system oppositio 
and everystep. Hence it is that stereotyped petition 
and printed at their instance, predicting all manner of evil, 
the most terrible injury and misery to the American farmer 
laborer are spread broadcast over this country and the | 
urgently requested to sign and forward them to Congress. 5 
the people have a right to petition, and when on their own n 
tion, and without coercion, they do so, they should be givend 
consideration. But twice within the last four years they | 
tioned in no uncertain way—they petitioned by exerci 
greatest right of American freemen, the sacred rig’ 

a right so sacred in the great State of Ohio and other 5 
every possible safeguard of secrecy is thrown around th 
a right in the exercise of which the humblest citiz 

on an equality with the most wealthy and most favo 

so guarded that with no one to molest or make him 

no eye to witness the act, he can record his judgm: 

his petition. Tried by this test, heard from in th: 
have demanded by an overwhelming majority, an 

the most effective way possible for them to pct! 
lieved of these enormous burdens of taxation. 

Our duty as the representatives of a free peo 
me is plain. 

Ishall obey my instructions. 

The argument which is now being made by th 
this bill to the effect that the high rates imposed by the 
law are necessary for the protection of Americ:n labor 
long since been exploded. ie 

hy, sirs, in the gubernatorial campaign in ©)!0 ‘0 
the passage of the present law, notwithstanding ‘° ¢" 
creased rates on the various manufactured articles produces * 
that State, Governor Campbell called in vain for one sing!e ™ 
working in a protected industry who had had his wages 
creased since the enactment of the law; and while nuh" 
could be found whose wages had been almost immeciate!) 
duced, no one could be found in the whole State whose was’ 
been increased. 

Sir, the law was not passed in their interest; if was novmes" 
to benefit them; but its purpose, and the only purpose," 
build around this country a wall of protection so high ®% ‘"" 
able the manufacturer who had so iberally contributed to 

election of President Harrison to shut out all competition 
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aan in nro 


i i ay im large 

‘oad and require the American consumer to pay to him g 
oa prices for the goods which he nT - 
But were these large profits shared with the American wor pik 
man? Was he called intoconsultationand told, “* The ane c a 
we have had enacted in your interest enables us to derive mee 

rofits on the products of your labor and we are willing to shar 
se profits with you”? v 
Pie Sint buton the contrary, having secured, by false —— , 
the increased rates which they desired and which they said were 


in the interest of their laborers, they immediately proceeded to | 


-ease the wages of their employés, thus making a gain at both 
ae of the Tine increasing the a ee manufacturer’s 
ic c ‘easing the cost of produc 7 ; 
ated in obtaining just such legislation as they d & 
sired, one would naturally suppose that they would wee _ ; 
happy, and contented. But no, there was one —S ; we 
which they must turn their attention. They by the aid of the 
present law could entirely stand off the foreign producer, but 
the labor organizations in this country were their next objec 
of attack; for with these destroyed, with these rendered useless, 

the labor of this country would be entirely at their mercy. 


try have more to do with maintaining the wages of the Ameri- 


€ a} 1 oy eV oY 
can workman than any and all the tariff laws which Tt Conte ee cee eee aon mamas 


enacted. ’ i 
I am by no means a free trader; while I favor a tariff for rev- 


enue, and believe that it is the only tariff which, under our Con- 
stitution, can be legitimately levied; yet I would soadjust it that, 
incidentally, it would give to the American manufacturers the 
benefit of the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, 
and no more. But our Republican friendssay, andI donot want 
to intimate that they are not sincere in their statement, that 
the legitimate effect of an increase of the tariff is to decrease the 
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dorse the provision of this bill which so deals with it. The 
history of all tariff legislation in this country shows that with 
an increase of the rate of duty on foreign wool there has come 
decrease in the price of American wool 
Facts are stubborn things to deal with. Every woolgrower i 
this country knows what the effect of each incraase has been to 
him, and he knows that each increase in rate of duty has been 
followed by a decrease in price to him for his wool: 1, Mr 
Chairman, the fact of the decrease in price and some of the 
reasons therefor were so well and al ited by my dis ished 
friend and colleague [Mr. HARE] in his very able st h on thi 
subject, that I desire to quote from that s h. Mr. HAR 
sent to the Clerk’s desk and had read from peech voré 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER) on th 
7th day of February, 1883, which may be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2201, the followi 
The State of Ohio produces 25,000,000 pounds of wool, f 

other State inthe Union. Itis not by larg cks and he : 

| nia and Texas, but almostevery farmer hasa flock of sheep, aver 

} 100 in number, and from them they produce fine wools thatare n 
uable to commerce, to the amount of 25,000,000 pound Und 


| the woolgrower: 


Sir, I believe that the variouslabor organizations of this coun- | 






of the existing law the price of wool ha liy gone dowr 
and the wool-manufacturers w 

war with each other, the wool-manufacturers 

be no duty on wool and the woolgrowers in 

duty upon wooltocorrespond with thaton manufact 


| that important fact, says thi 


price of the article to the consumer; if this be true, it possibly | 


affords some excuse to the American protected manufacturer for 
decreasing the wages of his employés; receiving less for his 

roducts by reason of the high rates imposed by the present law 
he is compelled to decrease the cost of production somewhere, 
and hence decreases the price of his labor. 


But, Mr. Chairman, if this theory be correct, I am at a loss to | 


understand why it is that these very gentlemen who are being 
forced to sell their products at lower prices by reason of this pro- 
tection, are themselves so clamorous to preserve the rates im- 
posed by the present law. I know it is said that by fostering 
these industries we encourage competition, which very nat- 
urally decreases prices; but, sir, under this same fostering care, 
by reason of these high rates, these manufacturers are enabled 
to form their trusts and combines, and having surrounded this 
country with their wall of protection so high as te prevent all 
competition from abroad, they can and do increase the prices of 
their products to a point just below what they can be imported 
and sold for; and the American consumer is forced to pay the 
price which they demand or do without the article. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one class of individuls in this country 
to whom protection, or rather pretended protection, is a fraud, 
and that class is the American farmer. there is any class of 
people in all this country who would be benefited by trade 
with all the world, it is the American farmer. The surplus of 
all the leading products which his farm produces he must sell 
in a free-trade market and compete with alt the world; while all 
the articles which he must have with which to till his soil and 
produce his crop, he must purchase in a high-priced protected 
market. It is simple folly to say to him that the wheat which 
he raises is advanced in price by the rate of duty which is im- 
— upon foreign wheat. A rate of $1 per bushel would not 

— the — 7 .; aoe 1 we i 

had supposed, Mr. rman, — ly the farm i 
derive some benefit, although necessarily small, from ee tori 
on eggs; but I confess that since receiving a letter on the sub- 


ject from a manager of a poultry farm in my district, I am, to 
| of wool. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 


say the least of it, somewhat doubtful. He says: 


it is my candid opinion that the duty should be taken off of e > : 
never added & cent to our profits, being simply one of our auienic’ mens 
success{ul “fakes.” True it is that eggs have been of a more uniform price 
and slightlyhigher. The cause of the stiffer summer prices is the extensive 
competition between the cold-storage men, and it always is a fact that fresh 
eggs arenever dull. Consequently, in the summer the farmer has a good 

uyer in the cold-storage man, and in the winter his fresh eggs (at such a 
time they are very scarce) command a good, fancy price. , = 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to sa: j i 
there is not a single farm product aiatie arte the State 
= ees — > ae wp protection; and the farmers, 
of them ar 
omaiag to ceedies that this cue ere: are 
But, say our friends on the other side of this House, wool isa 
— product and you pro by this bill to place it on the free 
t. Yes, sir, we do; and I want to say that I most heartily in- 


‘*The law fixing these duties was passed in 1867 with tl 
entire body of producers, so far as any expression could i 
wisdom which guided its promoters has found substantia ndica 
growth of sheep husbandry during the past fifteen year: 

And then Mr. SHERMAN proceeds to say: 

In the table which I have now before me itis shown t 


this beneficent arrangement was first effected) the price of wool was 51 cents 
a pound; in 1870 it was 46 cents a pound; in 1875 it was 43 cents a pound; in 


1880, which was an abnormal year, 48 cents a pound; but to-day [am t 
these same wools are sold in Ohio at from 36 to 40 cents a pound. Sother 
ult of the policy of protecting the woolgrowers has been, as it isin all in 


lustries, to gradually reduce the price 
Among other things Mr. HARE then said: 


There are two circumstances, Mr. Chairman, which in my judem 
account for the failure of protection to maintain, even approximately, the 
the prices of wool. Protection does not always protect even its intend 
beneficiaries. In order to enjoy its benefits they must be in a position 
combine against competition. [Applause on the Democratic side lh 
woolgrowers of the United States have not occupied this position,and i 
the very nature of their situation they never can. Byreason of the fact tha 
they are more than a million in number, widely scattered throughout 
portions of the country, they have not been and never will be able to effe 
a@ combination that might enable them to fix a price for their product. Thi 
fact alone would be sufficient to deprive them of whatever benefit mic! 
otherwise inure to them under the law. 

But in the next place, and to add to their discomfiture, they have practi 
cally but a single purchaser. The markets of the world are closed to them 
and the only purchasers they have—the manufacturers of woolen goods 
being comparatively few in number, are not competitors with each other 
but, on the contrary, can, and presumably do, combine and fix the price to 
suit themselves. If, by reason of the high duties, they are compelled to pay 
high prices for the foreign wools which the necessities of manufacturer 
quire, they thereby to that extent exhaust their working ge and havin 
the prices of the domestic product within their own control, it would be but 
natural that they should endeavor to recoup their losses at the expense « 
the home producer. Whether they do thus seek to equalize prices, none of 









us can testify. It is enough for us toknow that they could avail themselve 
of this: untage if so disposed. 
But, Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the cause or the remedy, the fact re 


mains that under the influence of the highest protective duties, maint 
throughout a long period of years, the industry of sheep husbandry ha i 
sistently declined, the prices of wool have steadily gone down, and the nun 
ber of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi River has constantly dwin 
dled, until in Ohio there are not to-day more than two-thirds as many sheep 
as there were in 1868. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a tariff for revenue. If protec n ¢ 
benefit results from such a tariff to any industry, as. an incident and i 
as an object of the duty, I will not complain; and personally I would a 
willingly derive revenue from a duty on wool as from any other comr lity 
that enters necessarily into the consumption of every family in the land 





| If incidental benefit should result to the woolgrowers from the imposition 


of such a duty I would not complain, for no beneficiary of the tariff system 
is more worthy or more entitled to consideration. [Applause.] 

But if instead of being benefited the woolgrower is to be injured; if t 
effect of a duty on wool is to “gradually reduce the price,” then I am 0} 
posed to the levy of any duty whatever, for, however great the necessity for 
revenue, my constituents can not afford any further reduction in th 


Mr. Chairman, the result of a tariff on wool and the reasons 
for that result are so well and ably stated by my distinguished 
colleague that I do not think it necessary to add another wora 
on that subject. He, like myself, has the honor to represent on 
the floor of this House one of the large wool-producing districts 
of Ohio, and he is faithfully and ably representing their true in- 
terests. 

But we are told by our Republican friends that the tariff bill 
under consideration will not provide sufficient revenue with 
which to meet the wantsof theGovernment. WhileI am doubt- 
ful, Mr. Chairman, if this statement is true, yet I am gratified 
to know that it is generally conceded; for it furnishes to this 
Congress an opportunity to place upon the statute books a law 
which will compel the wealth of this country to bear its fair 
proportion of taxation. 
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Sir, under our present system it has thus far escaped, and the 
burdens of government have been borne by those who are least 
able to bear them. Under the present system men and corpo- 
rations have been enabled to amass large fortunes. It is but 
just and proper that they should be compelled to contribute of 
these fortunes their fair share to the support of the Government 
which has fostered and protected them. With this object in 
view I shall most heartily support the proposition to tax in- 
comes. 

Mr. Chairman, while I will frankly admit that this bill, even 
with the addition of the proposed amendment, is not in every 

articular such a bill as we would all desire to have passed, yet 
t is a step in the right direction, and possibly as greata stepas 
we can safely take under existing conditions, and I shall most cer- 
tainly vote for it. I shall vote for it in the confident belief that 
in so doing I am prenet sy representing the people of my district 
and State; I shall vote for it believing that it is in the interest 
of the masses in this country; I shall vote for it knowing that it 
will relieve the people of some of the unjust/burdens which have 
been imposed apes them by the present law, and enable them 
to more easily obtain not only the necessaries but some of the 
comforts of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
OF 


HON JOHN H. GEAR, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purpcses— 

Mr. GEAR said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: The title of the bill under consideration is, ‘‘ To 
reduce taxation, provide rovenue for the Government, and for other 

urposes,” This isa misnomer. Its true title should be, “A bill 

o reduce the wages of the labor of the country, thereby impairing 
their ability to provide revenue for themselves, which has been 
accorded them heretofore by the protective system which has been 
in operation for the past thirty-two years.” 

t has been the result of the protective system for the past 
thirty-two years? In 1860, when the Republican party took power 
under Mr. Lincoln, the Treasury was bankrupt and the country had 

ust pomet through a financial crisis brought about by Democratic 
egislation, such as it had never experienced before. The national 
wealth at that time amounted to sixteen billion of dollars. One- 
half of this amount was wasted during the civil war. At the close 
of thirty years, by the census of 1890, we find, while the popula- 
tion had only doubled, national wealth had increased from sixteen 
billions to sixty-four billions of money, and that the American peo- 
ple were the most prosperous people on the face of the globe. 

Up to November, 1892, the prosperity alluded to continued, but at 
the close of the election of 1892 it was found that a Democratic 
President and Con had been elected and, for the first time in a 
= both Houses of Congress were in a position to carry out 

o declaration of the Democratic party at Chicago. At once con- 
fidence was lost by the capitalists of the country and the industries 
of the United States came toa standstill. Instead of prosperity we 
find the country in a condition of absolute prostration white not a 
line of legislation has as yet been put upon the statute book. 

The history of the Democratic party in regard to the industries 
of this country is a remarkable one. Let me call it to your atten- 
tion fora moment. In 1828, when Andrew Jackson was nominated 
for President, the platform adopted by the Democratic convention 
declared “‘that an adequate “nage 9 ap to American industries is 
indispensable to the prosperity of the country; that an abandon- 
ment of the policy at this period would be attended with conse- 
quences ruinous to the best interests of the nation.” This was an 
honest pledge and promise by the Democratic party that the pros- 
perity which then existed throughout the nation by and under the 
protective system of 1824 should be continued; but it was not done. 

In 1833 the Democratic party, in place of continuing this protec- 
tive policy, adopted large reductions in the tariff, under which 
reductions the country went into a financial revulsion which pros- 
trated the banks and industries of the nation. Tho result of this 
financial prostration was such that the people of 1840 rose in their 
indignation and hurled the Democratic party out of power and 
elected President Harrison anda Whig Congress. The tariff of 1842 
was enacted, under which the country began to emerge from the 
great depression of 1837-1840. 


In 1844 we had a Presidential eons Be Democratic ticket 


being Polk and Dallas. In order to carry Pennsylyani; ; 
contie party in that and all other States pledged iteelf Demo- 
speakers, that if brought into power it would stand py the tetas 
1842; but again they failed in their promise. In 1846, what jg kn, = 
as ‘the Walker tariff” was enacted, and in 1848 we find the ya; oe 
Democratic party congratulating the country “‘ on the noble jn, vos 
given to the cause of free trade by the repeal of the tariff ¢ f 1849 
and the creation of the more equal, honest, and productive tayig ¢ 
1846.” Itis hardly worth while to discuss the results on the Scunies 
of the tariff of 1846. Notwithstanding the many adventitious aj,7, 
iven to this country bythe Mexican war and the Irish famine. ¢),, 
iscovery of gold in California and the Crimean war, under {), 
results of that tariff the country again went to the bad; her jyqys. 
tries were paralyzed and a second financial crisis swept nearly oy ¢, 
bank out of existence. 

I will not quote the resolutions of the Democratic party from 1 
to 1888. Those resolutions form a part of the political hist il 
that party and the country, but I want to call your attention to jhe 
resolutions adopted at the Chicago convention of 1892, in whic!) we 
find the Democratic party denouncing ‘ Republican protection ag a 
fraud, as a robbery of the great majority of the American peop\ 
for the benefit of the few.” They, also, in the same resolution 
declare that the “Federal Government has noconstitutional powe 
to impose and collect tariff duties except for the purposes of rovenye 
only.” 

This doctrine denies the doctrine provided for in the Constitut 
itself, which was put in operation by the founders of the Gov. 
ment, who, themselves, framed the ‘‘ Magna Charta” of American 
liberties. The declaration of this doctrine and the fact that th; 
Democratic party is —_ in full power has produced doleful results 
on the industries of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, once in a generation there has been found a no 
disease which challenges the medical science, which attacks tl 
physical constitutionof mankind. The disease attacks the extre: 
ties, gradually and insidiously overcoming his vital forces, until it 
finally strikes the nerve centers and, if not arrested by medical 
treatment, it results in the death of the individual. The common 
name for this disease is ‘‘ progressive paralysis.” It is this lemo- 
cratic ‘progressive paralysis”, Mr. Chairman, which has prostrated 
the iudustries of this country, and, if this bill shall be enacted into 
law, will cause more and greater distress than the American peop| 
have ever before witnessed. [Applause on Republican side. | 

Who are the framers of this bill? The gentleman on the othe 
side will say, “‘The Democratic party.” Yes; it is a portion of the 
Democratic party that has framed this bill. If you examine the list 
of the great committees of this House you will find that the majo 
ity of the Ways and Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, and all th 
higher committees of the House are composed not only of Demo 
crats, but the majority of the majority are taken from tlie Southern 
wing of the Democratic party, who are to-day the people who con 
trol the destinies of the American people. ‘The voice is Jacols 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” : 

Gen. Dick Taylor said, after the surrender of the Confederat 
Army, that the ‘‘ South had made a great mistake; that while the 
were in power from 1845 to 1861 their policy should have been | 
have brought about free trade and thereby prostrated the encrs 
and industries of the Northern States.” Itis this dominant Soul) 
wing of the Democratic party that is to-day endeavoring to acc 
plish the prostration of the Northern industries by legislation \ 
they failed to do on the field of battle. In this domination th 
aided by the great Tammany wing of New York City, who ares! 
and purely interested in handling the imports of foreign mi 
dise. The greater the importations from foreign ports which pas 
through their hands the more money they make. Hence tliey jo." 
the Southern wing, and they, united, are ruling this Congress with 
arod ofiron. So much for that. ‘ 

This bill is drafted, in my judgment, on a wrong policy, the 
valorem system, a system which has been condemned by every 
Secretary of the Treasury since the foundation of the Government, 
save Robert J. Walker who was the author of the tariff of 1*' 
The ad valorem system opens the door to fraudulent valuations 
thereby defrauding the Government and putting American indi 
tries at great disadvanage. The present iew and al] Republican 
tariffs have adhered strictly to specific duties wherever they cou! 
be put in operation and we have seen the results of this policy 
the great prosperity which has overtaken the American }co)'© 
under that legislation. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


The bill under consideration, Mr. Chairman, embraces free ™" 
materials, wool, coal andiron. Are these free raw materials’ 
Chairman, let us examine for a moment. To my mind calling ' 
articles ‘‘raw materials” is a mistake. Each and all of tise 
articles are considered by all civilized nations to be munitions 
war, and the admission of them free to our ports is a serious 90" 
to American labor. alias 

Let me instance wool. Wool is the finished product of the fam" 
being a return to him for the shelter, feeding, and care he gives} 
sheep, and as far as the farmer is concerned it is a finished product. 


ese 











i raw material of the next man who handlesit in manufact- 
_— oe existing law the flocks of the United States have in- 
creased since 1890 from 42,000,000 to 45,000,000in number. Inm own 
fair State of Iowa we had on the Ist of January, 1890, 439,000 s ne ; 
under the operation of existing law, on the Ist of January, of the 
present year, our flocks in Iowa had increased to 760,000, an increase 
of 75 per cent. The farmers of the State of Iowa, es cially o ' 
district I represent here, are largely engaged in woo arta . 
one county of my district there are 60,000 of the best sheep to be foun 
on American soil, shearing more pounds of wool per capita than any 
other county in the United States, save one in Vermont. a 
eople received in 1892 under the provisions of the so-called ~ — 
ey act 18 to 22 centsfor their wool} this year the received from 
cents down to 10 cents; under the provisions of this bill if it be en- 
acted, they will receive next year from 10 cents to 12} cents, perhaps 
Moo! is as much a munition of war as isiron or coal. Every civil- 
ized nation in modern times endeavors to make iteelf self-sustainin g 
in this much needed article. Youmen who wore the blue in the civil 
war, and you who wore the gray know full well if it were not for 
the woolen garments you wore you could not have withstood the 
vicissitudes of the climate during that period. 

It requires 600,000,000 pounds of wool annually toclothe the Amer- 
ican people. About one-half of this is now produced in the United 
States, one-fourth is imported in the shape of wool, and theremain- 
ing one-fourth in the shape of woolen cloths, which it seems to me 
it would be better for our people to make at home rather than buy 
abroad. Pass this bill and instead of producing one-half, in five 
years we willscarcely be able to produce one-fourth of our consump- 
tion, paying the money we should pay to American producers to 
foreign countries, thus seriously injuring the American farmer. 

Sir, so marked has been the effect of the threat of this measure 
that, to-day the Iowa sheep have declined 50 per cent in value. 

While wool in Iowa and in the United States has sympathized, to 
a certain extent, with the low prices of the world’s production, yet, 
by virtue of the protection oe in existing law, prices have 
been fairly remunerative to the farmer. In putting wool on the free 
list the majority are placing the farmers of this country in competi- 
tion with Australia, the Argentine Republic, the Cape of Good 
Hope and many other and Oriental countries where land is cheap 
and wages amount to practically nothing, where the sheep are 
neither fed nor housed, and in some of the countries they are shorn 
twice a year. 


The freight on wool from western points isalarge item of expense. 
Wool can be laid down in New York from Australia at less than 
three-quarters of a cent a pound, while from Iowa it costs a higher 
rate and from transMissouri points it costs to Philadelphia 2} cents. 
Thus it will be seen that the freight is a large item on wool and 
still further reduces the net proceeds to the grower thereof. Do 
you think, Mr. Chairman, that the lowa Democratic and Republican 
woolgrowers will favor the passage of this bill? 

Again, you put coal on the free list. I stand here representing in 
part a State which ao last year 3,700,000 tons of coal, or 4 
per cent of the total output of coal of the United States; a State 
which employs thousands of men in these mines who have been 
receiving remunerative wages. We export alarge amount of coal to 
Minnesota and to Manitoba and Assiniboia in the Canadian Domin- 
ion, Why? Because in that country they have no bituminous coal 
weet of Nova Scotia, and must depend on Iowa and Illinois for their 
coal, 

The distinguished gentleman who is governor of the State of West 
Virginia came before the Committee on Ways and Means and declared 
in earnest tones that if coal is put on the free list the mines of West 
Virginia will be closed; and he even said to the chairman of the 
committee whose constituent he is, that West Virginia would in that 
event go Republican. If it be true, Mr. Chairman, that these mines 
in West Virginia and old Virginia are to be closed, what will bethe 
result? The men engaged in those mines will Sweep on to the West 
and will come in direct competition with the miners of the district 
veyed by my friend on my left (Mr. Lacey), and my friend 
(Mr. Heppurn), and others, the result inevitably will be lower 
wages for those men. As a matter of fact, to-day the reduction of 
wages has commenced to meet the reduction by the proposed law. 

_Again, Mr. Chairman, it has put iron on the free list as raw mate- 
rial. Iron is the foundation of a nation’s wealth, I want to ask 
any of my Democratic friends to explain what is raw material 
I am one of those who believe that at the dawn of creation these 
great elements of wealth, such as iron ore, coal, and kindred mate- 
rials, were given to us to conduce to the prosperity of the comin 
generations that were to occupy this sphere in the future. What 
is raw material? Can any one tell? Why sir, I rode into this cit 
on Sunday night behind an engine weighing 60 tons and worth 
$11,000, hat were its component parts? One hundred and eighty 
tons of the raw material, iron; 180 tons of the raw material, coal: 
about 90 tons of the raw material, stone, each and all of which, 


under the soil, had absol 

put the labor of man solutely no value. But when you come to 
the different 
deducting a 


upon them; when you manufacture them int 
arts and assemble them into that great en ine, after 
profit of 6 or 7 per cent to the manuf. 


urer, you 
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have in that great machine, which almost thinks, about $10,000, 
the value of which is wrought: by labor, every dollar of which is 
pure labor alone. 


[holdin my hand a protest signed by a large number of men repre- 
senting the shipping and mining interests of the Great Lakes, whose 
business is carrying of iron and coal, which I will embrace in my 
remarks. I am credibly informed there are now engaged in the 
mining and transportation of iron and coal in that section alone to 
the different manafactories of this country a capital of $180,000,000 
and giving employment to 450,000 men. 


GRAND LODGE SHIPMASTERS’ ASSOCTATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 23, 1894. 
DEAR Sir: I inclose to-day a petition to you signed by various ship masters of 
our port of Buffalo, without regard to political party, protesting against the 
removal of duty on ore, as proposed by the Wilson bill! As you know, our lake 
carrying trade largely depends on the ore business, and there is enormous invest 
ments in mines, terminals, railroads, and floating stock depending on the ore 
trade. We know that you are with us heart and soul in this fight, and trusting 
this will meet with your earnest attention, 
Respectfully, yours, 
LYMAN HUNT. 
Hon. CHARLES DANIELS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Hon. CHARLES DANIELS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned masters, officers, and seamen on craft employed on the Great 
Lakes, and citizens of Buffalo, in State of New York, residing in the Thirty-third 
Congressional district, respectfully represent to you, without regard to political 
relations whatever, our great anxiety respecting the tariff legislation now pend 
ing. This must be our excuse for addressing you in this manner. The Wilson 
bill while it openly discriminates in favor of some special interests, yet it 
abandons the protective policy. This will displace on a large scale, American 
for foreign products, especially iron ore, the thing which in freighting we largely 
earn our living. It puts on the free list that product, allowing the ores of Spain, 
Cuba, and Africa, wherever it is mined by coolie and peon, slave labor, and 
freighted to this country in large, almost valueless tramp hulls, and they manned 
by men who are practically homeless wanderers, even to masters whose wages 
are scarce equal to hostlers, and the crews of these craft working for leas than 
our average bootblack earns, and living on food that would be scant for your 
favorite dog. Will you ask us to be brought down, and we sons of this land of 
free and beautifal America, on a level with this class of labor? We number on 
these Great Lakes 50,000. We have homes, wives and children depending on us 
many of us homes that are only partly paid for, and if this free foreign ore 
comes in, we will be paralyzed as sure as fate, and suffering to us and those we 
love is sure to follow. We do not exaggerate the gravity nor the danger of this 
situation and most devoutly and solemnly appeal to you to do all in your power 
to preserve the present duty on iron ore. The Government certainly needs the 
revenue from it, and we as your countrymen need the work at American wagos 
We can not exist on the recompense or food given to coolie, peon, or slave labor. 

L. P. Goodale, Robert Murray, A. S. Hand, M. T. Lynch, W. E. Clarke, Robt. 
Todd, J.C. Flor, J. H. Coleman, E. F. Thory, A. E. Huff, P. O'Neil, P. M. 
Farlun, master; Alex. Walter, John Perew, Wm. Dixon, W. Fletcher, Ly- 
man Hunt, W. Williams, A. McEachern, Saml. Golden, Daniel Coughlan, 
Joseph Criqui, Geo. McMinn, I. G. Bain, H. H. Ferguson, M. Niland, 
Andrew Kelly, G. J. McCabe, John McCarthy, Thos. Burton, J. D. Greene, 
C. H. Gillespie, George F. Drury, J. K. Hogan, R. C. Mallory, Wm. 'T.Me- 
Cullagh, William Cowan, John Gates, Wm. R. Miller, Wm. J. Wilson, 
Fred. Schraft, Wm. J. Canfield, John Davis, Andrew Ericson, J.T. Wea- 
ver, Levi Lewis, Charis Curran, Peter Klingenberg, Robert Closs, Jos. 
Wilols, J. F. Vaughn, J.B. Dugan, Michael Casey, James Wixted, Peter 
Heaney, Terence King, Richard Barrett, Joseph Gavney, Patrick Howley, 
Thomas Plunkett, A, Smith, Philip M. Arnold, John Corcoran, Patrick 
Burns, James Leonard, Patrick McHugh, James Walsh, Robert Johnson, 
James Gilfoyle, Joseph Eshay, F. J. McCabe, James Gibson, E. C. May- 
tham, Jno. H. Smith, Jas. H. Greene, A. P, Klumph, Robt. F. Parsons. 


(Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. GEAR. I would like to proceed for five or eight minutes 
longer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. How much time is left? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are only thirty minutes remaining. 

Mr. GEAR. I will not detain the committee very long. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Has not the other side ocen- 
pied more time than this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that 120 minutes have 
been used against the bill; that is, in favor of the various amend- 
ments, and between fifty-five and sixty minutes only in favor of the 
bill—a decided advantage in favor of gentlemen advocating 
amendments. Is there objection to extending the time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa five minutes? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I will not object, although 
gentlemen on this side have occupied far less time than gentlemen 
on the other. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, when you put these raw materials on 
the free list you strike a fatal blow at numerous classes of labor. 
I am informed that on the great Pennsylvania and other roads 
which carry a vast amount of coal to the different ports on the 
coast 40 per cent of the traffic of these roads on the east side of the 
Alleghanies is composed of the transportation of the output of the 
American miner. You propose to put this American mine labor in 
direct competition with the 30 cents a day labor of Cuba and the 
50 cents a day labor of Spain, which can lay down their products 
at American ports as cheap, or absolutely cheaper than they can be 
laid down in the interior from ourown mines. To me this seems to 
be a great wrong and a strong reason why these clauses should be 
stricken from the bill. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Under the law of 1890 ample provision was made for the protec- 
tion of farm products. This provision has been of great benefit to 
the farmers. These schedules were framed after thorough consul- 
tation with the leading farmers of the United States, who were not | 
only Republicans, but many of them Democrats in their politics. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Congress found 
on examination that the Dominion of Canada, which joins us on the 
—_— had great advantages in some respects over the United States 

armer, 

First, he had the benefit of lands at 25 to 35 per cent less in value 
than similar lands on this side of the line. 

Second, he had the benefit of labor which was 33 per cent less | 
than American labor. 

Third, he had to a large degree the advantage of water freights 
which is, as every one knows, the cheapest kind of transportation. 
To equalize this state of affairs increased duties were levied upon 

Janadian products. The majority ofthe present Committee on 
Ways and Means, with absolute y anche ofthe interests of the 
farmer, have largely reduced the duties, in many cases changing 
the specific rates imposed by existing law to ad valorem rates. 
This reduction is made on the theory that they wish to cheapen the 
farm products tothe consumer. I have yet to find, with all the 
investigation Ihave given this subject, the first person who has 
complained of any enhancement in value by reason of the duties 
levied in 1890. One exception should be made to this statement, 
the parties, and the only parties, who do complain are the Cana- 
dian farmers and the Desition statesmen, They complain, as do, 
also, the Bermuda farmers, that the rate imposed by the existing 
tariff is a tax on them and not on the American consumer. Cross- 
examination of Bermuda members of Parliament could not elicit 
from them any admission that the consumer paid the tariff. On 
the contrary, they stated ae that the Bermudan shipper 
alone paid this tariff before he could get into the American market. 
The result of the existing law has been that the farm imports have 
fallen off from Canada in a marked degree. In 1889, prior to the 
enactment of existing law, the imports of — farm products were 
enormous, We imported in that year 11,368,414 bushels of barley. 
In 1893 the imports fell from this large amount to 1,780,802 bushels. 

We imported in 1889 from Canada and Euro countries 
— dozens of eggs. In 1893 the imports fell to 3,295,842 

ozens. 

Under the former tariff, in 1889, we imported of flaxseed 3,386,872 
bushels, which came mainly from the East Indies, being the prod- 
uct of the fellah and ryot labor of that country, which sub- 
sists on rice receives from 7 to 12 cents day. This flaxseed 
was laid dcwn in New York, 15,000 or 16, miles, water trans- 
portation, atas low a rats as flaxseed can be transported to the 
same markets from the flax fields of the West. Under the existin 
law the growth of flax has been largely stimulated in the West an 
the imports of seed have fallen in to 145,935 bushels; so the 
American farmer had the benefit since 1890 up to this time, under 
the present law, of many million bushels of seed which was raised 
on erican farms by American labor. 

The growing of flax is a ge wre Oy bet ee yr Northern 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. Untold hundreds of poor men 
have gone to those States, their worldly possessions consisting of a 
team and a few farming implements. ‘They have bought their land 
on long time and low rates of interest, from land grant railroads or 
from individuals, and have been enabled in many instances to pay 
for their land by the first year’s crop of flax. Underthe old way of 
farming in the States mentioned the first year’s labor was expended 
in breaking up the ground, preparing for the next year’s crop. In 
the adoption of the culture of flax the Western farmer breaks up 10 
or 20 acres and immediately sows it with flaxseed. He goes on 
repeating this operation until he has 40 to 80 acres in cultivation, 
the proceeds of which enables him in many instances to pay for his 
farm the first year, The ev of the committee propose to 
reduce the duty from 30 cents per bushel to 15 cents, thus, again, 
favoring foreign labor and placing the Western farmer at a great 
disadvantage. I append a table showing the yield in value of the 
Iowa flax crop from 1888 to 1892 inclusive, also the average price 
received by farmer. 
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Total five years 


‘The culture of flaxseed is comparatively a new indu: in 
country, as formerly our supplies were 


tection has stimulated the growth of the industry so that now w 
are about self-sustaining and would continue to be if present c 
ditions were maintained. 


LINSEED OIL. 


Linseed oil is a resulting industry from the growth of flaxsee 
and gives employment to a large number of people, Up to 1881 w 
manufactured oil mainly from foreign seed or imported our oil fron 
England. I append a table herewith of tho prices of oil manufa: 
tured from imported seed, and of oil imported from the year 1857 ¢ 
1881, inclusive: 


Year. Price. || 


I also append a table showing average price of oil in (Chic: 
(made from Western seed), from 1888 to 1893, inclusive: 
shag tocesicabliehininsantiaatatciion’ ————___——-- 
| 1888. 1889. | 1890. | 1991 
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56 | 
56 | 
57 
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From the above it will be seen that notwithstanding the increased 
tariff in 1890 that the consumer has cheaper oil than ever before. 

There are in the State of Iowa, which I, in part, represent on th 
floor, nine great oil mills. The capital engaged in the busines 
amounts to $2,230,000. The number of bushels of seed crushed 
1892 was 2,825,000. The oil produced was 5,087,000 gallons, cak: 
113,000,000 pounds, a large proportion of which is sold to Iowa {arn 
ers for fattening cattle, the remainder being exported to Eng 
at verylow prices. In England linseed oil isa by-product, the 
being mainly crushed for the cake and used for feeding cattle 


CASTOR OIL. 


Under existing law castor oil pays a duty of 85 cents a gall 
the present bill proposes to reduce it to 35 cents, making a lar 
reduction in this item than on almost any other in the schedul: 

The cultivation of the castor bean is confined almost exclus 
to the Western States, and is usually a crop raised by the | 
class of farmers and on farms at a considerable distance from 1 
road stations; the high price of the crop enables them to | 
the station. In the production of the castor bean the A 
farmer competes with the coolie labor of India, as India is, { 
the only other place where castor beans are raised. No on 
plains of the price of this article, the average price during the ti 
years past being 1.05, and the average price of beans for the sai 
period has been 1.35 per bushel. It seems to me that in this artic! 
as in flaxseed, it is harmful to the producers to pass a law whi 
will strike down these industries and cause gold to be exported for 
both seed and oil, for it is clearly, in my judgment, to the interest 
of the farmer to diversify his crops, and every encouragement should 
be given him so todo. The majority of the committee entirely dis. 
regard this economic view and insist on the adoption of the sched- 
ules as presented. 

SALT. 

Salt has been on the dutiable list nearly all the time from the 
foundation of the Government to the present date. Prior to 150", 
owing to the small development of this industry, we were main!) 
dependent on foreign countries for this article of prime necessity. 
Under the stimulus of constant protection this industry bas Ce\"™ 

d immensely and we produce in the States of New York, Mi h- 
igan, West Me ogres and Kansas about all the salt required tor the 
necessities of the American people. The price has constantly !!'« 
by virtue of competition, until to-day it is cheaper than ever belo" 
in the history of the country. It gives employment to 21 2m) © 
people, not only at the salt works, producing salt, but to men" 


cut the timber and manufacture the barrels, and, in addition, it is 


vy. 


an immense item with the transportation companies of the cou! cA 
Within my own recollection, under the Walker tariff, salt was 6°! 
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2 ts per bushel to 80 cents and one dollar per bushel, | 
nee egal to three to five dollars per bushel. To-day, so 
at has been the decline, salt is cheaper than it has ever — 
fore in our history. Iam not advised as to the prices in the | 
State of New York, but in Michigan I am informed by salt manu- 
facturers at Manistee they are to-day selling salt on the dock at 48.2 
cents per barrel, and the average price for four years past has bec n 
54 cents and a fraction on the dock. At Ludington, in the same | 
State, the average price for the same time has been 55.9 cents _ | 
barrel. Theitem of freight enters very largely into the cost of salt | 
to the consumer, but all through the West, in lowa and other States, 
salt is retailed at from $1 to $1.20 per barrel of 5 bushels of 56 | 
pounds each. It is earried by transportation companies and sold 
by both wholesale and retail merchants at almost no profit at all. 

The distinguished member of the Ways and Means Committee 
from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan, ] stated in an interview some days ago 
that he wanted free salt so his farmer constituents, if they wished 
to, could get the benefit of free salt to pack their pork with. I beg | 
to call his attention to the fact that the present price of salt at the 
Hutchinson works, Kansas, is 57 cents per barrel by the carload, or 
$1.73 per ton in bulk. My correspondent says it is retailed at little 
or no margin, not exceeding 5 to 10 cents per barrel. It was never 
so cheap in the United States as to-day. The difference in cost 
between points in Michigan and Hutchinson, Kans., is made up 
in the aeenas in fuel. The cost of the manufacture of salt in | 
Kansas is made up as follows: Fuel, 17 cents; labor, 8 cents; bar- | 
rel, 27 cents; packing, 3 cents, making a total of 55 cents; leaving | 
the manufacturer a profit of 2centsa barrel. I am happyto inform | 
my distinguished friend that his farmer constituents are, to-day, 
supplied with salt as cheaply as any people, and cheaper, perhaps, | 
by virtue of their proximity to the Hutchinson works. | 

"I also wish to advise my friend the Populist statesman [Mr. | 
SiPsoNn], who is so clamorous for free trade and cheap salt for his 

eople, that they too have the advantages of cheap salt from the 
jutchinson works, as salt is retailed in his own town of Medicine 
Lodge at about $1 per barrel. With saltat95 cents to$1 per barrel itis 
certainly as cheap to the farmers of Nebraska and Kansas as any 
farmers in the United States purchase it, except those who live in 
close proximity to the salt works. ; : 

The Democratic party has from time to time protested against the 
tariff on salt. Gentlemen on that side of the Chamber said when the 
duty was placed at $4 cents per barrel that it would increase the cost 
by the amount of the duty levied. This did not prove to be true. 
Again, when the duty was fixed at 32 cents per barrel the Demo- 
cratic party said the duty would be added and the cost to the con- | 
sumer would be increased bythisamount. Again you were mistaken, 
as I have shown by the prices quoted. The resulthas been the mau- 
ufacturer has been given the benefit of the American market, and 
competition, the inexorable leveler of prices, has brought the price 
down to a lower point than ever before known in our history. It 
may be all summed up in the statement that salt is not a Democrat 
but a Republican, and that in place of advancing under a tariff it 
obeys the law of competition and has declined in accordance with 
that law. 

Putting salt on the free list would be a serious blow to New York 
and Kansas manufacturers by virtue of the fact that it is well 
known that for the purpose of breaking down the salt industry of 
this country the English manufacturer will sell salt cheaper for 
export to the United States than to any other market. Low rates 
of freight per ton from England to every Atlantic port prevail, and 
also to Gulf ports. I am informed salt is often carried free in bulk 
as ballast. The operation of this would be to place all the manu- 
facturers of salt in competition with water transportation. It 
would deprive the New York salt maker and the Kansas manufac- 
urer, who depend entirely on rail transportion, of a large portion of 
their market, and, in my judgment would not cheapen salt to the 
consumer. By the introduction of large quantities of foreign salt, 
while the price would not be materially cheaper, the inevitablo 
result would be to cause a large reduction in the wages paid to tho 
many thousands of people now engaged in this industry at remu- 
nerative wages. 

The majority seem to have no eare for the labor of the country 
engaged in this and all other industries, their main theory being to 
carry out the declaration made in the Chicago platform that pro- 
tection was a fraud and unconstitutional. 


SUGAR. 
| 





Mr. Chairman, a word in regard to the sugar schedule. What 
were the conditions of the sugar schedule at the time the law of 1890 
was enacted. It was found on examination, by a majority of the 
Committec on Ways and Means, in the Fifty-tirst Congress, that 
since the foundation of the Government we had been paying enor- 
mous duties, which werestrictly ofa revenuecharacter, on this article | 
of prime necessity. The duties had ranged from 24 per cent, in 1857, | 
to 313 per cent, at different times in thepast. That being a Repub. 
lican committee and a Republican Congyess, a duty onsugar being a | 
tariff for revenue only, it had ne place in a Republican bill, and | 

ence we repealed the duties and put sugar on the free list up to 
No. 16, and levied a small duty on all sugars above that number. | 

The people had paid under the old tant laws, as the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] truly said, the sum of $1,500,000,000 i 
round numbers, 90-odd per cent of which was practically a tariff f 
revenue. 

Now, as to this pending bill. What has been the result of fix 
sugar? It has been a direct saving to the taxpayers of this country, 
otherwise the consumer, of over $200,000,000, less the small amount 
paid for bounties, or a net saving of one hundred and seventy-odd 





million dollars. The consumption of sugar has increased from 53 
pounds to 60-odd pounds per capita. as glad to hear the gentle 
man from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] standing by free sugat 


saying that that provision had added largely to the manufacture 
of preserves and all that kind of products, which is true. 

Mr. Chairman, the admission of sugar free under the recipr: 
city clause of the so-called McKinley bill has stimulated the expor 
of manfactures and farm products from this country to fore 
countries in a marked degree. In the present bill it seems to 1 


| that you are doing away with the benefits of the existing law 


\ word in regard to the bounty. The gentleman from Missow 
(Mr. DockERY) declares that a bounty is a wicked thing. I find m 
examining the history of bounties in this country that they hav: 
come down to us through along line of precedent Almost th: 
first act of the first Congress was to give a bounty. Coming along 
down through the years, I find that the founder of the Democrati 
party, Andrew Jackson, ifI am not mistaken, signed a bill for a 
export bounty on sugar, to the extent of 34 cents a pound. 

[t has been the policy of all parties since the foundation of 
Government to give bounties by indirection. The Republican party 
in framing the existing law, were willing, and they conelnded, a: 
properly, in my judgment, to wipe out the revenue tariff on sugai 


i 


| That for the protection of Louisiana, Alabama, and every othe 


State that industry was entitled to some protection in the shape ot 
a bounty, for which we have the highest authority known in this 
country, that of the greatest man who was ever Secretary of th 
Treasury, in my judgment (Mr. HamMILTon), who advocated pra 
tically a bounty system as being sound policy. 

What was the object of the bounty in another direction? Itwas 
that we might make the American people self-sustaining in the pro 
duction of an article of prime necessity, an article not only neces 
sary for their comfort but for their health. Therefore, for the pu 
pose of saving to the pockets of the American people a hundr 
and odd million dollars annually which to-day is paid to foreig 
countries, we gave for the purpose of stimulating the beet and ca: 
sugar industry in this country (which is a country more admirab]) 
adapted, by virtue of soil and climate, for the cultivation of beet 


| than any portion of Europe) a small bounty. What has been tl: 
| resultof the bounty? Suir, under the provision of that clauseo! 


the McKinley law there has been more beet sugar made in this coun 
try than France produced in forty years from the inception of that 
industry. The output of cane sugar has also increased under exist 
ing law. 

Che enltivation of sugar beets has diversified farming in California 
Nebraska, and Utah, and would do so in Iowa if the law was pei 
mitted to remain. This new industry is most highly remunerativ: 
tothefarmer. In addition the law has stimulated the small growe1 
of cane in Louisiana who are unable to erect expensive plants fo 
making sugar, to cultivate land in small holdings, and they hay 
re ved remunerative prices for their cane from those who operat: 
cane mills, 

There is another phase to be considered about this bounty qui 
tion, and that is that the bounty provided for in the existing law 
was in the nature of acontract. lt was a notice given to every man 
who would embark his capital and employ labor in that industry 
that from the Treasury of the United States he should be entitl 
to a certain amount per pound for each pound of beet sugar pr 
duced of certain saccharine strength under such rales and regu! 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury might provide. More than 
that. Mr. Chairman. Wemade, in pursuance of that contract, acon 
tin ¢ appropriation so that the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the producer might be fulfilled without further legislation. 
Iam an old-fashioned man, educated to honest business methods, 
and in the belief that when a man passes his word, that when a man 
makesa contract, nothing but deathor utter inability should prevent 
him from fulfilling his contract. 

If the contract made by Congress in 1890 with the producers o 
cane and beet sugar is maintained,in my judgment, the people of 
this country would produce a very large percentage of the sugar 
that we consume, thereby saving in the pockets of the American 
people the money now exported to pay foreign producers of this 
article. 

And yet we find this great Democratic party, by its majority 
committee, striking down, violating, abrogating the law of con 
tracts that is as old as civilization. I am astonished at the moral 
obliquity of the majority of this committee that dares to come into 
an American Congress and strike down «a contract made by 121 
{Applause on the Republican side.]} 

| Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GEAR. I should like to have five minutes more. 


There was no objection. 
Mr. GEAR. Oneword, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the condition 
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of the country as to this article of sugar prior to the passage of the 
existing law. We found that certain parties controlling the sugar 
product of the Sandwich Islands had an advantage, under the provi- 
sions of our treaty with that country which allowed sugar to be 
brought in free, which put into their pockets within twelve years 
abou $40,000,000. That was another factor inthe arrangement of the 
existing law. Tomy mind the amendment providing that the ex- 
isting law shall be kept on the statute books as a monument to the 

ood faith of the Fitty-first Congress, because to change that sys- 

em seems to me, as I have remarked before, a gross violation of 
the law of contract. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling the great responsibility resting upon my 
colleagues and myself, representing as we do the great State of Iowa, 
I wish to enter my earnest protest in behalf of my district and State 
against the passage of this bill, as it will seriously affect interests 
committed to our special charge. 

The two million souls who live in her borders are the most intelli- 
ent and prosperous sue on the globe. Among them are to be 
ound the comforts and even the luxuries of life more evenly dis- 

tributed than among any other people in the world. Their oceupa- 
tion is mainly agricultural. Their farm products in 1892 aggregated 
the large sum of $484,000,000. This statement places my State in 
the forefront of the agricultural States of thenation. As yet wehave 
not reached the same high position in manufactures as we have in 
agriculture om Iowa had in 1889 59,181 operatives engaged in manu- 
factures. The output of her factories amounted to $125,125,006, and 
Iam yom to believe that if existing conditions of law were main- 
tained, with our unrivalled resources of coal, lead, iron, zinc, and 
other minerals, we in the near future would attain the high rank in 
manufactures we have in agriculture. 

While Iowa was not so severely affected by the paralysis that 
overtook the business of the country last summer, yet she is now 
beginning to feel the reflex action of the present condition of affairs 
by reason of the large number of idle people in the eastern and 
middle States, which —— are her best customers for her products. 

The dairy product in Iowa is a most valuable source of revenue 
to her people, yet within the last two weeks a large line of dairies 
has been closed for the reason that the idle workmen of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New England, who have been her best customers, 
are no longer able to buy butter to put on their bread. What a 
comment on the condition of the labor interests of the country, 
which has been brought into its present state of affairs by the threat 
of the Democratic party! 

Mr. Chairman, we have been as a nation prospered, as I have 
said before, beyond all comparison with other peoples during the 
last thirty years. Why dol say this? I call attention to the fact 
that the distinguished free trader, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER], stated early in the session that the people of England were 
the most — people on earth. What is evidence of pros- 
perity in the social condition of a great peoplef To my mind that 
people is most spempeeees among which comfort abounds through- 
out all classes of life. 

If you will examine the Parliamentary reports of Great Britain 
you will find that, with 38,000,000 ne she has 854,000 paupers, 
supported at public expense, in 1892. In that year the expenditure 
for — in Great Britain amounted to the enormous sum of 
$84,000,000, , 


Come across to protected United States. With 62,000,000 of free 
and prosperous people you find by the census of 1890 only 97,258 
paupers. Let my Democratic friends ‘‘look upon this picture and 
then upon that.” The figures speak more fully for the difference in 
the two policies than I can. I hold, Mr. Chairman, as a citizen, 
without regard to party, interested in the welfare of our country, 
that if a similar condition of affairs is to be brought about in this 
country bythe same class of legislation that exists in that, it would 
be the perpetration of a great wrong and utter ruin for me or any 
other man on this floor to cast a vote in favor of this measure. 
[Applause on Republican side. ] 

The table in my office is loaded down with protests from my own 
State and alloverthis country remonstrating earnestly and honestly 
against the passage of this bill. The people of the State which I 
in part represent spoke in pronounced tones last year by 40,000 
majority in protest against this policy. Sir, if it were submitted 
at an unp an election of the farmers of Iowa to-day there would 
be 150,900 majority, Democrats and Repuplicans alike voting against 
this measure. [Applause on Republican side. ] 


REPETITION OF HISTORY. 


Truly does history repeat itself. In a time of profound peace, 
under the Democratic administration of Mr. Van Buren, Treasury 
notes were issued, and again, under the Democratic administration 
of Mr. Buchanan, bonds were issued which were sold at a large dis- 
count for the purpose of carrying on the ex es of the Government. 
Now we find the present Democratic administration issuing 
bonds, which issue is,in my judgment, clearly contrary to law, for 
the same purpose, The reason o this, Mr. Chairman, is, the Demo- 
cratic y has not yet learned to so legislate as to make its receipts 

ual to the expenses of the Government. ; 

f it be true, Mr. Chairman, that history repeats itself, the same 
state of affairs must follow in this country as followed the legisla- 


tion of the Democratic party i : 
own native State of Now York, 1 pote ‘iS; souks aed aa 
asfed at 
expense through soup houses. Already the cry of hungry people is 
brought to us through the reports of the daily press oa Se ooeeant t 
tees of labor through petitions to Congress and in their statem r 
in the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee — 

Mr. Chairman, I protest against this bill. First, for the reason 
that when put in operation it will impose new conditions on the 
manufacturing industries of this country, who, in order to adjust 
themselves to the new and disastrous condition of affairs and the 
condition precedent to the situation will entail a large reduction 
of the wages which have been paid to labor during the past thirty 
years, thereby reducing wages to the level of Great Britain, whic), 
reduction must, inevitably, impair the capacity of the wage-worke; 
to support his family in the future in the comfort he has in the past 

Second, I protest against this bill for the reason that it repeals 
the reciprocity clause of the act of 1890, by and under which com 
mercial arrangements have been made with Great Britain, German, 
Spain, Austro-Hungary, and many of the South American states. 
under which their markets have been opened up to the products of 
the American manufacturer and farmer, and whereby an increase: 
demand has been created by the reduction of tariff rates in thos 
countries, which were granted in consideration of the free admissioy 
to the consumer of the United States of many of the products « 
those countries. . 

Sir, the Democratic party, with that reckless disregard for the 
interests of the wage-workers and the farmers, have done away by a 
sweep of the pen in this bill with the great and constantly increas. 
ing advantages of the reciprocity clause of the act of 1890. 

The ae doctraniare of free trade, the chairman on Wa, 
and Means [Mr. WILsoNn] said a few days ago, “ That during his ten 
years in Congress he had learned some things.” No doubt he has, 
yet, sir, there is yet something for him to learn. When he sits } 

is fireside he will learn that the aid he has given to this measure 
(and the fact will come home to him forcifully) has not conferred 
benefits, but misery to the American people. 

Sir, it is beyond contradiction that the legislation of the Republi 
can party een >| the past thirty-two years has built up and devel- 
oped the material resources of the United States in a marked degree; 
that labor here has been better rewarded than in any other country; 


in my 
public 


that prosperity has followed the benign legislation of the Republi 
can party. 

But, truly, as destruction and disaster follow the path of the 
cyclone, so will financial depression and disaster follow the enact 
ment of this measure into law. [Applause on the Republican side}. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM OC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to vide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not one of those characterized by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] as being in the inter- 
est of protection for their own Congressional districts. ‘There is 
not a particle of coal or iron ore in the district that I represent. 
I speak in the interest of other people as well as in the interest 
of my own constituents. According to the gentleman ‘rom 
Mar Jana, his colleague [Mr. McK alia] is seeking to obtain pro- 
tection for the benefit of his Congressional district, while ho|Mr. 
RAYNER] seeks no benefit; he is immaculate; forgetting or sup- 
posing that this committee would forget that his dist rict lies 
entirely in the city of Baltimore, and that every constituent he 
has is interested in getting coal as cheaply as possible—a cond) 
tion just the contrary of that of the constituents of the other 
quienes from Maryland, who want to get as much as they 
can for their coal. [Laughter.] ae 

Mr, RAYNER. ill the gentleman permit me to interrup' 
him? 

Mr. OATES. Did you not say the other day that the people 
of your district were already protected, but not quite as muca 
as they desired? [Laughter.] : ; 

Mr. RAYNER. Why, sir, all the coal interests are 11 ™) 
district, and—— ae 

Mr. OATES. Is there any coal-mining in your district: ad 

Mr. RAYNER. No; but the Baltimore and Ohio Railro 
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and the other coal interests in the city of Baltimore are in my 


district. 


Mr. OATES. Ah! that is a different thing. The gentleman 


id further, in substance, that he who is for protection is a Re- 
publican in politics, and he alone who is for free trade is a Demo- 
cratin politics. Now, if thatis true, Mr. Chairman, Iam neither 
the one nor the other, and I suppose I must be a aera upon 
this question. [Laughter.] I have been a member here for the 
last thirteen years, and during that time I have heard many 
discussions on the question of the tariff, and when the Repub- 
licans were in power—in fact, in every discussion hitherto—the 

eneral drift of the argument on the part of the Democrats may 

summed up in this way: that, so far as the wages of labor are 
concerned, we are not free-traders, but are in favor of maintain- 
ing such a tariff as will yield the greatestamount of revenue and 
at the same time, by its incidental protection, enable the manu- 
facturers to continue to pay to their employés the wages which 
they are receiving. That has been the Democratic position 
until the present; and, while this bill is in many respects a good 
one, andl am going to vote for it, is that any reason why I shall 
not undertake to amend and improve it? [Applause.] 

Lam no protectionist. nor am I afree trader. I am for a reve- 
nue tariff with the incidental protection properly distributed, 
so as not to break down and destroy any of our industries nor to 
materially embarrass our people. I do not agree with my friend 
from Maryland [Mr. McK aia], who desires to maintain at 75 
cents, as the law now provides, the duty on coal. I want to put 
it at 40centsa ton, which isa little over one-half what he proposes. 
lam for cutting down high duties all along the line, but at the 
same time I am opposed to such an enlargementof the free list as 
amounts pro tanto to free trade and creates a great deficiency 
in the revenues which the Government must have to meet its an- 
nual expenses. Tell me that it will create no disturbance what- 
ever to the coal-miners and the wages they are paying to their 
laborers, to put coal on the free list? I do not believe it. 

My friend from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] in the exuberance 
of hie eloquence said, quoting from ex-Senator Davis, that the 
profit realized upon the vast amount of coal taken from the 
mines last year was 20cents per ton, and that was a large profit 
becauseitaggregatedalarge amountof money. The gentleman 
forgot to take into calculation the amount of capital actually 
invested in coal mines, and when you take that into account 
and take your 20 cents a ton as the net earnings, it does not pay 
5 per cent upon the investment. Now, how are you going to 
got capital invested in such industries for any less return than 
that? Then, you know that when you cut down the profits by 

utting coal upon the free list, the consequences will be visited 

y the coal producers upon their employés, and thus certainly 
have the effect of reducing wages of the poor laborers. ‘‘But,” say 
some gentlemen, ‘it will come out of the railroads,” and one 
gentleman asks, ‘‘What right have we to provide for payin 
rich railroad corporations for the transportation of coal?” Well, 
what are you going to do with your railroads? 

ro sir, the larger part of the railroads through the South 
and West to-day are in the hands of receivers. They are pay- 
ing no dividends whatever. Take from them this transporta- 
tion and what is to become of them? I suppose, from the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON], that if his 
views are to prevail we are to destroy these roads, dig them up, 
bend the rails, and abandon them. But, sir, these roads have 
to live; they must realize something, or men will not continue 
to invest their money in them. How are they going to do it? 
ps we to — them of the low freight which they now real- 

6 from c 

Why, sir, for the transportation both wa 
and Ohio that etdaaeeny realiaen to-day Sele pulse ae 
per mile for a distance of 400 miles, or 80 cents. If you take 
away from the roads the low charges which they now realize 
from this transportation—roads which are now many of them al- 
most in an insolvent condition—what will be the result? They 
will make up the loss they sustain in this respect by imposin 
additional shtemes upon other classes of freight; and the peo ne 
of the country, whoare the patrons of these railroads and doce 
modated by them, will have to pay this extra freight. That is 
tte true logio of the question, F 

ow wha 6 objection i 

the dutiable list and cutting Gown the tony y T abe 40 pe : 
ton? I can see no objection. That is not a heavy duty, nor can 
it be characterized as taxation for protection. Already we re- 
ceived of revenue from this source nearly a million dollars a 
year. At the lowest calculation this change would increase the 
receipts to the Treasury half a million dollars, if not an entire 

million dollars annually. Foreign coal will be able to i 
— is but a small duty to tax it with. This duty will not dic 
= av - our industries. It is but a reasonable thing to do. 
y put coal on the free list? Gentlemen claim that it will 


enable manufacturers (of whom there are more in New England 
than elsewhere) to manufacture more cheaply, for instance, cloth- 
ing which we bty and to sell it at a lower rate than at present. 
Sir, the difference will not be perceived; it may amount to some- 
thing, but it will be so fractional that our people will not feel it. 

Another plea is that putting it on the free list will enable our 
manufacturers to go forth and compete with Great Britain and 
other manufacturing countries for the markets of the world. T 
do not Cony it will have some effect in this direction, but had we 
better not look a little more closely at home before we extend 
quite so far our operations in commercial matters? 

Let this thing come gradually. Reduce the duties all along 
the line, and retain upon the dutiable list these important arti- 
cles which are now put upon the free list. In this way we shall 
not stop or disturb any industry. We shall still insure the 
wages that American laborers are receiving under the present 
law. And-that is what we want to do. We do not want to put 
coal on the free list merely for the purpose of extending to other 
shores the markets for our manufactures if thereby we are to 
create internal disturbance, reduce the wages of employés in 
this business, and at the same time destroy a large part of what 
is now realized by the transportation companies for transporta- 
tion. I deny emphatically the proposition which has been ad- 
vanced that the putting of coal on the free list will benefit the 
farmers of Alabama or elsewhere by making it cheaper. The 
farmers do not use coal in my State nor anywhere else, except 
on the Western prairies, where timber is scarce, and I deny that 
it will make anything else they have to buy perceptibly cheaper 
tothem. Ibelieve I understand the true interests of the farm- 
ers as well as any man upon this floor, and never fail at any op- 
portunity to advocate their interests to the extent of my ability. 

The opponents of the amendment which I have offered to im- 
pose a duty of only 40 cents per ton on coal, assert that it will 
not hurt that industry in my State or elsewhere. If I admit 
that, it is equally true that putting coal on the free list will not 
benefit the industry nor any person in my State. How do they 
know that it will not work any injury? The measure is alto- 
gether experimental and they have no facts to sustain their 
views on this branch of the argument. The putting of coal on 
the free list no one is cheeky enough to assert will in anywise 
benefit the industry, and nearly all are candid enough to admit 
that it will greatly diminish the earnings of that industry to 
somebody. The only truthful claim that coal on the free list 
will benefit anybody in the United States is that it will benefit 
the New England manufacturers. The Boston Advertiser, in 
discussing that question, said: 
that the abolition of the coal duty would affect no section but New England, 
that the statement was not denied by anyone. 

I also read from the same paper the following: 

Unquestionably New England will profit more than any other section from 
the action of the Ways and Means Committee in putting bituminous coal on 
the free list, because at present this section of the country is so far distant 
from American coal fields that it has to pay comparatively high freights on 
all the soft coal brought here. Under existing conditions a large part of 
New England may be said to be 1,000 miles from the source of supply, that 
is, if the distance be measured along the route taken by the cval itself. The 
Southern bituminous coal, which is one of the chief sources of supply for 
New England manufactories, goes to Newport News, to Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Washington, or Georgetown, and is then loaded on coal barges or steamers, 
which bring up their freights to Boston, Providence, Gloucester, or any 
other of the seaport towns of New England. In former years there has been 
little transportation of soft coal to this section by railroads, but the gradu- 
ally increasing demand for that kind of coal has served to develop some rail- 
road business. 

Why, sir, within the last year there was delivered by therail- 
roads at Newport News and another station near by 3,500,000 
tons of coal, which furnished employment to at least twenty ves- 
sels of transportation of that coal to New England and along the 
Atlantic coast. When coal is put upon the free list all this bus- 
iness is practically paralyzed, because free coal from Nova Scotia 
will be delivered where our coal has been at rates some cheaper 
than ours, which will inevitably have the effect in large part of 
depriving our people of that market. 

am, sir, in favor of putting every article on the free list 
which will redound to the benefit of all our people; but, as in this 
case, where it will only benefit the people of one section and prove 
detrimental to the people of other sections, I am for imposing 
a revenue duty upon its foreign rival so that the protection which 
naturally and inevitably flows from the imposition of such duty 
will prevent the shock and disturbance to our home industry 
which would inevitably follow such a sudden change. 

Sir, for years the people of the South have been taxed by the 
imposition of high protective tariff duties for the benefit of New 
England manufacturers, and now after this long suffering, when 
the Democratic party has control here, and when duties are to 
be reduced upon goods the like of which are manufactured by 
New England, why should they be compensated therefor by giv- 
ing them free so-called raw materials—of coal and iron ore—to the 
detriment of those who produce them in the Southern States? 
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I want laws which if they confer benefits on the perple at all 
confer them on ali alike and make no discriminations in favor of 
New England or anybody else. 

Mr. actu. I favor now, as I always have, a revenue tariff. 
In other words, I favor a tariff which ‘lays the duty upon im- 
ported articles for the purpose primarily of raising revenue to 
support the Government, and with a due regard to the proper 
distribution among the industries according to their merits and 
necessities the protection or benefit which naturally flows from 
the imposition of duties for revenue. This incidental protec- 
tion is in most cases unavoidable, but its proper, equitable dis- 
tribution, while secondary, is a matter of vast importance, and 
is one which no tariff law that has ever been made by Congress 
has ignored, unless it was the last one. The McKinley law is 
confessedly one whose leading object is protection with revenue 
as the incident and of secondary consideration, but always there- 
tofore, without regard to which party was in the aeitaan. in- 
cidental protection flowing from the imposition of revenue du- 
ties, has never been ignored or eg 

My ee of are which the majority of this House 
and of the Senate is er to the people is to a tariff law 
which reduces duties down to the revenue standard, and even 
below in some cases, but in no instance are we in duty bound to 
so enlarge the free list or to establish free trade to such an ex- 
tent as to greatly shock and partially paralyze any of the legiti- 
mate industries of the country. The amount of duties received 
upon coal last year ated nearly $1,000,000. The bill 
S es it upon free list, and thus surrenders this million of 

llars revenue per year, and ata time, too, when the Govern- 
ment is a borrower. The duty imposed by the present law is 75 
cents “y ton. One of the reasons given for placing coal on the 
free list is that there is no necessity for a retention of duty 
thereon. If we reduce the duty to 40 cents per ton, as proposed 
by the pending amendment, it will doubtless largely increase 
the revenues which the Government will receive, and it is in no 
wise emery, but willadmit from abroad more coal than has 
been poreee per annum in twenty odd years. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am opposed to such a wholesale en- 
largement of the free list, because we are not yet ready for that 
amount of free trade, I am in favor of a revenue tariff which 
cuts down duties to the revenue standard all along the line and 
affords no protection to any industry enone that which natur- 
ally results from the im tion of duty and is called incidental. 

I am in favor of the reduction of the duty on coal in accord- 
ance with the wise provisions of the bill reducing duties upon 
sundry other articles, but I can not see the necessity or justice of 

utting it — the free list. Why, sir, the Walker tariff of 
1846, which has from time to time received the praise of tariff 
reform Democrats, placed the duty on coal at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. At one time in its history the duties upon it have been 
so high as $2.80 per ton, and, at the present rate of duty, accord- 
ing. to my calculation, it is less than 24 per cent. 
he following table will show the rates of duty imposed upon 
coal from the first tariff bill that was ever passed, in 1789, down 


to the present: 


2 cents per bushel, equals 
3 cents per bushel, equals 
4} cents per — equals 


o Meme geree 


80 per cent ad valorem, equals 
% per cent af valorem, equals 


Ser. 
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Any gentleman who will examine it will see that even the 
duty is not excessive, and 40 cents per ton would be very 
reasonably low. I believe that such a reduction is all that is 
required, and is as far as the provisions of the present bill ought 
to go. I believe in bringing down duties ually and retain- 
ing more articles on the dutiable list. Thereby we will pro- 
duce less ef a shock to theestablished industries of the country, 
will illthe Treasury with revenue, and lighten the burdens of 
taxation upon our people. 
sme sir, a = aoe —_ 100,000 laborers wena this 
ustry, anda on of people are supported by wages 
sro 9S aa It is therefore no small matter. Some con- 
tend that the of coal on the free list will not affect the 
wages which workmen receive; but, sir, lam of a different 
opinion. [ have heard in this Hall for years Democratic tariff 


reformers declaring that they 
justify the employers to keep tl 
ne wane a paid ow eaner work 
me an abandonment of that doctrine « ir 
ore, and other articles, in which a = reine Jos oe 
gaged as laborers, are concerned. eerie 
Sir, it may not be uninteresting and I here exhibit 
the area of p uction of coal in the several States prepared by 
ex-Senator Davis, of West Virginia, which I take to be correct 


EN 


wish our tariffs so adjusted as to 
16 wages of the laborers far aboyo 
in other countries. This loo 
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Pennsylvania 


Sir, I have no hostility to the Wilson bill, which we are né 
considering. It is a good measure in the main, and Iam but try- 
ing to remedy what I conceive to be its defects by going too 
in the direction of free trade. 

I believe that as Democrats we ought to keep most sacred! 
and fully perform every pledge and promise we made to the peo- 
who intrusted us with power; but let us not, like | 

ition, overleap ourselves and fall upon the other side. 

At the session of 1887-88, when the Republicans with all of thei 
genius and fertility of imagination were unable to raise an issu 
_ which they could hope to defeat tho election of Grover 

eveland, he sent to the Congress a message upon the single 
subject of the tariff, which went fully into the details of what 
tariff bill should contain to relieve the people from the burden- 
some taxation for the striking down of unrighteous monopolies 
and for general commercial prosperity. It would have b 
speech of unrivaled force and ability if uttered upon tho floor 
of either House of Congress, but as a message from the Chief 
Executive it enabled the Republicans by exaggerating its wean- 

to alarm the manufacturers and their employés and to *'! 
the fat” out of the former for campaign purposes, and the f 
thus aroused of extreme measures caused the defeatof Mr. | 
land and the Democratic party. ; 

The Republicans, then in possession of all departments of th 
Government, the McKinley law, the highest and wor 

otective tariff measure ever enacted by Congress. They leg: 
fated large bounties and subsidies which robbe: the Treasury 
of all of its surplus and to-day makes the Governmenta borrowe 
The present Administration is unjustly blamed by thoughtiess 
people for this condition, which seems to be unavoidable so lu 
as it is concerned. The Republicans also came very near pas> 
ing a force bill, the purpose of which was to deprive the peop 
of free and fair elections. These radical me sures We re ob 
served throughout the land and the people rebuked them ») 
sending to the Fifty-second Congress nearly one hundred Ven: 
ocratic majority. Ds saath 

The Republicans did not heed this admonition, and in *v- 
corporated in their platform declarations indicative of tie'r po” 
pose to aeons the enactment of extreme measures. -s' ° 
polls in November the people taught them a lesson by deposits 
them from power and Sopeten the Government over to the Ven 
ocrats, who had said to the ple, “‘ We have not been in power’ 
in thirty years; give us a trial and we will show you th it wear 
worthy of your confidence and will keep sacredly a! © ou 
pledges, and will legislate in a conservative spirit for the 50° 
of all the people.” 
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Fellow Democrats, we are to-day on trial before the great 
American public. Letus, while keep sacred and wa noel 
forming our pledges, doso in a conserva vespirit. The - 
pill in the main is a wise one; but in others it may justly be sai 
to be somewhat radical in its provisions. It goes rather too far 
in the direction of free trade, and I want to improve it in = 
respects, and aid in - feeble way to make it the best bili of the 

nd ever passed by Congress. 
eT shall cheartalty support the bill whether any amendment I 
offer is adopted or not, but I sincerely hope they will be, because 
in my judgment it will improve the bill. 

IRON ORE. 


e day, the House having under consideration Mr. 
ne aennioaee proposing to impose a duty of 40 cents a ton 
on iron ore—— 

Mr. OATES said: : } : 5 

Mr. Chairman, the production of iron ore is one of our impor- 
tant industries. The present duty uponit is 75 cents a ton. The 
pill under consideration puts it on the free list. 

I can not understand the necessity for this great change. I 
am in favor of reducing the duty to 40 cents per ton, which seems 
to me quite reasonable. I have heard a great deal of tariff dis- 
cussion here and have sometimes engaged in it myself, not only 
here but before the people. ; 

[ have always been in favor of a revenue tariff. If I under- 
stand anything of the principles and history of my party on this 
question, we have been with great uniformity in favor of this 
kind of a tariff. 

There have always been in thiscountry a number of gentlemen 
who have been in favor of actual, absolute free trade. I can un- 
derstand why a man who thus favors free trade will vote to put 
on the free list every dutiable article. Onthe other hand, those 
who believe in a protective system desire to place duties in the 
mainso highas to give to American manufacturers exclusively the 
American market, by which the consumer is made to pay the man- 
ufacturer enormous profits. Inever have agreed with either of 
these classes. I do sot now, I never expect to, unless there is a 
very changed condition in this country. If we do not raise rev- 
enue by means of a tariff, in what way are we going to raise it? 
The twogreat sources of revenue to-day are the tariffand internal- 
revenue taxes. We must in the main raise enough from these 
two sources to meet the current expenses of the Government. 

From the first tariff, laid in 1789, down to the enactment of the 
present toriff law, the McKinley act, therenever was a tariff law 
enacted by rny party, I donot care which predominated in Con- 
gress, that was not in the main based upon the idea of laying 
duties for revenue with incidental protection; and the whole 
hos been distributed among the industries of the country as Con- 
gress su d they severally needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. WISE. Lask that the time of the gentleman be extended 
five minutes. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. OATES. Revenueis the primary object for which duties 
are laid. {t isan exercise of the taxing power. But is there 
anything wrong in the judicious exercise of this taxing power 
80 as not oe to raise revenue, but to foster our American in- 
dustries by the natural operation of such taxation? Is there an 
good policy or good business sense in laying these duties in suc 
& way, or withholding them altogether, as to destroy any in- 
dustry, or so suddenly overtaking it by a change of this char- 
acter as to greatly disturb its affairs? 

Some ——— contend that putting this iron ore on the free 
list will be advantageous. I think that proposition needs proof. 
Some perhaps more skilled in technical knowledge than myself 
may insist upon it, but we have information from men skilled in 
this business, numbers of them belonging to each political party, 
and so far as I have been able to gather lalonindition from them, 
itwill greatly disturb their industrial affairs, the employment of 
their labor, the capital they have invested yielding them com- 
paratively small sums, and in these hard times in most cases yield- 
ing nothing, to put ore at this time upon the free list. Now, 
when we come to compare the wages of labor in this country and 
abroad paid to those engaged in the mining of ores, it does seem 
to me unavoidable when you put iron ore on the free list that 
poe 7 be a reduction of the wages of those employed in this 
Mr. Chairman, will it have that effect? There 

, are now 
38,000 men thusengaged within the United States, and the brome 
ageannual earning of each is about $410. These laborers receive 
wees from $1 to $2 perday. Foreign ores, which would natur- 
for, come in competition, are taken out of the earth ance prepared 
eo oe who Sen from 35 to 70 cents per 
’ ers, who receive from $2 to $2.75 per day, would 
necessarily be brought into competition with those who get 60 to 
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15 cents per day, andevery one can see what would be the natural 
effect unless the expenses of shipment to this country would 
make up the difference in wages. Every one at all familiar with 
the subject knows that ocean freights are so low as to make very 
little difference in cost. 

Iron oreand even pig-iron, frequently is carriedacross the ocean 
asballast and whenany freightatall is paid upon it it is very mod- 
erate and wholly insufiicisnt to sustain the difference now paid to 
our laborers and miners over and above what is paid to those in 
foreign countries. Then how is it possible for mine owners and 
operators to continue to make such profits as to render it unnec- 
essary to greatly reduce the wages of labor? 

The production of iron ore in this country according to the 
census of 1890, for the year preceding, aggregated 14,500,000 
tons, and was worth $33,500,000. Thirty-six of the forty-four 
States of the Union had a share in this production. Michigan 
produced the largest amount. Alabama produced the next lar 
gest, and Pennsylvania nearly the same. The same authorit 
shows nearly $110,000,000 invested in this industry. 

We are.told by some that the question of freight upon the 
transportation of iron ores and coal from the interior States, east 
and northward over the railroads to a market, should not be con 
sidered in laying tariff duties, because that would be merely a 
matter of benefit to rich railroad corporations. While in my 
own State we can produce these articles perhaps cheaper than 
any other State in the Union, these and the same produced in 
Tennessee, the Virginias, and other States must in large part be 
transported over the railroads to a market. The reply that 
freight rates of rich railroad corporations are not to be consid- 
ered is indeed a lame one. One-half of the railroads running 
through these States are to-day in the hands of receivers, if not 
utterly insolvent. They can not transport these articles free of 
charge, and if the business in large part be taken away from 
them, in a of the landing of foreign products along 
the coast, which would supply the market there, the railroads 
would have to make up that loss upon their freight rates by 
assessments upon the transportation of other commodities, and 
the people in whose States these roads run will have it to pay. 

It is, therefore, plain to my mind that the putting of iron ore 
and coal upon the free list will in no wise benefit my farmer con- 
stituents. Instead of doing so it may, and probably will be, det- 
rimental to them by an increase in freight rates upon articles 
upon which they buy, in order to make up the loss sustained by 
the railroads in consequence of the loss of freights by this un 
necessary enlargement of the free list. 

Gentlemen, if as legislators we would act wisely in the fram- 
ing and passage of a tariff law we must consult all interests, for 
everything is more or less affected by it. 

I see provisions in the bill which are calculated when they are 

put into full force to greatly benefit the farmers, the merchants, 
the mechanics, the laborers, and business men of the country, 
and sound wisdom admonishes us to carefully consider the ef- 
fects of the bill upon every interest throughout the land. If we 
do this we can safely claim for the bill that it is a model pieco 
of legislation entitled to the praise and approval of everyone, 
and will redound greatly to the benefits of all interests of our 
ye0ple. 
Can any gentleman say that the owners of these properties 
now realize so much under the present law that they can afford 
to maintain the wages of labor at present rates, and still realize 
a profit with iron ore on the free list? If so, I would like to see 
the figures. I have not been able to obtain any such informa- 
tion. If it exists I would thank some gentleman to show it. I 
want them to realize only a fair profit, but I do not wish to dis- 
turb the wages of the poor laborers who are engaged in mining 
ore. I want to reduce the duty, and still retain it at sucha 
figure as will enable the owners of these properties to continue 
the employment of the men who labor for them to-day, at the 
same or nearly the same wages they are now paying. 

That will in no wise interfere with or injure any interest in 
my State, nor indeed in three-fourths of the States of the Union. 
It will increase taxes upon no one within our borders, unless it be 
the manufacturers of New England, and that would be but slightly 
above what it would be with these articles on the free list. 

In this connection, I wish to say that at the proper time [ wil! 
move an amendment to the bill in respect to lumber. As it is 
framed it places certain classes of it upon the free list, and re- 
tains duties upon otherclasses. I want the yellow and hard pine 
of the South, whether dressed or undressed, to be kept upon 
equality with other classes of lumber in whatever section of the 
country it may be produced. I favor the retention of one-half 
of the tation imposed by the McKinley law upen all classes of 
lumber, unless it be squared logs or lumber used to erect wharves 
along the coast, soas to retain uniformity and fairness to all classes 
of lumber and the people engaged in that industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish so good a bill as this to be marred 





by a failure to amend it in these few particulars. I hope almost 
against hope that it may be done. 

Mr. Chairman, while speaking of the general features of this 
bill, I will say that I took great pleasure in voting tostrike from 
it the provision for continuing to pay a bounty on sugar. The 
Government has no more right to pey a bounty on sugar than on 
corn, cotton, wheat, or potatoes. It would have taken out of the 
Treasury the next fiscal de nearly $12,000,000. To knock it out 
was exactly right, but I think that a revenue duty of 1 cent 
per pound should have been placed upon it. Itis safe to claim 
that this would bring to the Treasury $35,000,000. It is esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury that there will be a de- 
ficiency of $78,000,000, the result largely of extravagant Republi- 
can legislation. It seems to me that a small duty should be 
— upon sugar. It is estimated that the consumption in the 

nited States is about 65 pounds per capita. 

The masses of the people who ae not indulge in luxurious liv- 
ing do not consume more than 25 pounds per capita, and as to 
them it would be but 25 cents of taxation. But the spirit of free 
trade has well-nigh taken possession of this House. Iam the 
samo tariff reformer to-day that I have always been. I never 
will vote a dollar of taxation upon any man’s industry to benefit 
him or anyone else, but I will vote to lay duties for revenue to 
avoid —_S people directly for the gm of the Govern- 
ment, and the protection or benefit which necessarily results 
from the imposition of the duty I would always desire to go to 
the benefit of the laborers employed in the ialentey. 

That, sir, is not protection as I understand it, but sensible de- 
mocracy rather than wild demagogy. In the latter I do not 
care to participate. Let us make the bill a measure which our 
Democratic constituents can approve in allits features. Itis a 
good bill, but I want,if possible, to make it better. As it is,m 
people will be greatly benefited byits enactment. We promise 
tariff reform, and let us give to the country the best we can frame. 

Some members oppose the placing of a duty on sugar because 
they suppose that the effect of it would be to defeat the amend- 
raent hereafter to be offered to impose a tax of 2 per cent on 
incomes of over $4,000 per annum. I do not think that a legiti- 
mate objection. The income-tax amendment to be offered will 

roduce, it is estimated, not more than $15,000,000 per annum. 

et it is that much toward making up the deficiency, and I ex- 
pect to vote for it. There are some plausible objections to it, 
especially as to any method which may be adopted for its collec- 
tion. But the principle that he who has a large income ought 
to pay a tax upon it to support the Government is justified by 
the fact that it supports him in the full enjoyment of his large 
aise . Itisasound Democratic principle that people shall 
required to contribute to the support of the Government ac- 


cording to the protection they receive from it. 

Our present systems of taxation are based upon consumption 
by which the poor are made to pay as much as the rich for the 
support of the Government if they consumeas much. Itis high 
time that property and large incomes shall be made to bear a 
part of the burden. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. CHARLES D. HAINES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I trust that it will not be left to one alone 
who 80 deeply as I recognizes his inability to fully and adequately 
present a matter of such vast and grave importance as this to 
the attention of this House. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
if the bill under consideration is not amended so as in some sub- 
stantial measure to protect the knit-goods manufacturers of this 
country, it will be a severe if not disastrous blow to that and to 
the cotton industry of the South. 

I may state, and without fear of contradiction, that the bill in 
regard to init goods does not carry out the promises of the 
Democratic party. The ad valorem bill provided for by the com- 
mittee has no protection upon which this class of goods can rely 
in making an estimate as to the extent of foreign competition 
that they will have to meet. I, therefore, desire to state the 
reasons, as I presume they have been, or may be stated by others, 
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why an ad valorem duty is insufficientand unsatisfactory, either 
as a source of revenue or for the purposes of protection. 

The duties in regard to the goods about which I am now 
speaking should be specific and so clearly defined that at all 
times manufacturers can understand just what the duty on each 
article will be and the amount that the manufacturer will have 
to pay. The manufacturers, as I understand from those engaged 
in this industry in my district,do not desire that the presen | 
tariff shall continue to exist forever. They are satisfied if it 
shall be reduced by degrees, and if the bill is amended so as to 
meet what may be termed consistency, I think that the knit- 
goods manufacturers of the country would be in a position in 
time to compete with foreign manufacturers without any mor 
protection than might be incidentally granted to them by a tari 
for revenue only. : 

The specific duties provided under the present law are an in- 
cident of protection, while under the proposed tariff act they aro 
to be entirely ad valorem, which, in this instance at least. it is 
claimed is by no means protective; at least it would not protect 
the home manufactures. 

The specific duties should be allowed to remain for a while 
and the ad valorem duties gradually reduced, and in a few years 
might be permitted to cease altogether without injury to the 
home manufacturers. The amendment which I propose to intro- 
duce applies more particularly to the cheaper garments of that 
class of goods to which I am referring, and in that class of goods 
the labor involved in their manufacture enters more largely 
than in the higher grades. 

There is invested in the knit-goods plants of this country to- 
day the immense sum of $25,000,000, and there is constantly in- 
vested in the manufacture of shirts and drawers fully 350,000,000, 
This industry employs, directly and indirectly, about 40,000 per- 
sons, and the pay of wages is not less than $20,000,000 annually, 
and the output of these mills established isas highas $60,000,000, 

This industry has grown under the present system of protect- 
ive duties, ana it is incomprehensible to manufacturers how 
they can continue to manufacture these goods profitably and 
pay their employés at the present rate of wages if the present 

uties are not maintained. 

From statistics obtained from reliable sources and from th 
Census Bureau, we learn that the average wages paid in Eng- 
land po capita in the hosiery business is $170 per annum, while 
in this country it is between four and five hundred dollars, and 
in Germany the wages paid are still lower than than those paid in 
England. Irom those interested in the manufacture of knit goo 
it is learned that it is considered to be absolutely necessary in 
order to successfully continue and maintain their business that 
the specific duties be continued. Knit goods are made by the 
same processes of preparation of cotton, by carding and spinning 
into yarn, as are woolen cloth. Theclothfor knit goods is th 
made by knitting instead of by weaving, as in woolen goods. 

But if the manufacturers of woolen goods are entitled to pro- 
tection, the manufacturers of these knit goodsclaim that they are 
entitled to the same protection, and in addition to this a larger 
measure of protection. They are, I believe, rightly entitled to an 
additional protection above that which is accorded to the cloth in- 
dustry, because they take their cloth and manufacture it into 
shirtsand drawers for men, women, and children, and they are 
therefore entitled to protection in a double degree as manufic- 
turers of cloth and manufacturers of wearing appare!. 

If the process of manufacturing underwear was the same in 
this country as in Europe, where few manufacturers make cloth 
and garments under the same management, they should be pro- 
vided for under another section, but so far as can be anticipated 
the committee proposes to make no special distinction between 
the knit goods and the clothing ready made and articles of wear- 
ing apparel of every description. In this instance it is signit- 
cant, and from statements made to me that I can not but believe 
are true, of the total labor cost of the manufacturer in this coun: 
try, fully 70 per cent is paid out for labor in making up the gar 
ment after the cloth is produced. 

The knit goods industry of this country, commonly known as 
the shirt and drawers industry, is peculiarly an American ir 
dustry; first, because these articles are manufactured in this 
country more largely than they are in all the rest of the wo! ld 
put together; and, soneny i cause they use all of the goods 
manufactured of this description in their own trade and sem 
none of them out of the country. They have no export | _ 
and do not make these goods for export, but they are intenuct 
entirely fordomesticuse. Buta very few yearsagocomparative'y 
the production of these goods was insignificant, but throsi° 
terprise, industry, and diligence on the part of our own clive" 
this industry has grown to be of mammoth proportions. 

To-day the manufacturers who have so generously met te 
cal demand for these goods have to compete with twe've aad 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of knit goods of wool or part Wou's 
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1] kinds and character which are imported annually. It is 
ciainly to be understood, therefore, that in case this duty is re- 
Suced so as to admit large importations, it would displace an 
equal amount of the manufactures of this country and shut up 
as many mills in proportion and deprive American labor of its 
legitimate fruits. 

it may be the committee's idea to reduce the duty below the 
importing level under the plea that the manufacturers must run 
their mills and employ labor; but it must be borne in mind that 


no law which can be passed here will compel eae to | 


tart up their mills and run them at a loss. a 
first te banat to produce, and wages must be paid to make these 
goods, and when they are manufactured and ready for the market, 


if they can not be sold at a profit the mills will shut down. | 


When manufacturers are forced to economize, labor is sure to 
suffer. If the manufacturers can not make goods to compete 
with the foreign product and secure a profit, they must neces- 
sarily reduce the cost of production, which surely means a re- 
question of wages to the laborer. 

These are vital points of interest to the whole country, and I 
can not believe that it is the policy of a majority of the Demo- 


be imported and domestic goods and home labor thereby dis- 
placed by foreign goods and by foreign labor. The committee 
should understand that importations of cotton hosiery have in- 
creased under the present rates; that cotton hosiery, particu- 
larly the lower grades, have uniformly decreased in price to the 
consumer; that labor has been fully employed, but has been un- 
able to earn more money than under the old rate; that the num- 
ber of factories making this character of goods has largely in- 
creased under the act now in force; that the consumer in Ger- 
many pays more than the consumer in this country for the lower 
grade of goods. oe 

In support of these statementsstatistics for the year 1889show 
the importations of cotton-knit goods to have been $6,389,325, 
and for the corresponding period of 1892 they show the importa- 
tions to have been $5,829,246. While this shows a falling off in 
value, the goods brought in in 1892 were much lower in price, and 
consequently more were imported. 

The importation of cotton-knit goods for the yearending June 
30, 1892, amounted to $5,833,653, while for the corresponding pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1893, the canny increased to nearly 
$6,500,000, which shows an actual increase of revenue for 1893. 
The cheapening of these goods has been brought about by sharp 
and spirited home competition, as under the higher rates cotton 
hosiery has been bought from 10 to 25 per cent cheaper than 
before the present act. 

During the past five years the number of factories engaged in 
the manufacture of knit goods increased 272, making the total 
number of these factories in 1893, 993, distributed as follows: 


BIRORIRB.... 2056 -ccces- 8) Mapylond........... 7 | Pennsylvania --...... 232 
Calorie... ........... 2 | Massachusetts... ..116 | Rhode Island_-...-.-.- 19 
Oe SU” Se 1 Connon c ec ncnse 4 
Connecticut........... 32 | Minnesota _......... 9 | South Carolina...... 1 
Delaware ............. 5 [eee U4 Ree 4 
COORD oi cnccccdusudes 9} Missourl............ Oo Mins xbactdocsdeni 3 
Dilinois................ 87 | Nebraska........... 1} Vermont.............. 18 
eR ae 13 | NewHampshire.... 45 | Virginia ........__._. 18 
i arecccs sacccnéenen (lt MT MEE cc cdce «ce 26 | Washington......._. 2 
| EEE Oe 2{| New York.......... 262 | West Virginia_____.. 4 
RE 4 | North Carolina.-... 13 | Wisconsin ........... 18 
Louisiana............. 5 | North Dakota...... 1 
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While it is true that importations of knit goods have increased, 
it is also true that domestic manufacturers have increased like- 
wise; still, it does not follow that the consumption of goods has 
increased in like proportion. Prior tothe enactment of the pres- 
ent law the bulkof the hosiery_made in this country was what is 
known as cut hosiery, which consists for the most part of simple 
tubes of fabric cut to shape and sewed together by ordinary sew- 
ing-machine process. This class of hosiery has been largel, dis- 
placed by the cheap, so-called fashioned imported goods, and stil] 
more largely by the seamless stocking, a product purely Ameri- 
can in origin and development. 

There can be no doubt that the taking off of the specific duties 
upon this class of goods, particularly on the lower grades, will 
very materially affect, if not absolutely drive the domestic in- 
dustry out of existence; at least, it means that many of our fac- 
tories will be closed and our people thrown out of employment, 
while in the factories that will continue to make these goods 
the employés will be forced to work for lower wages. 

From all the information obtainable but comparatively few of 
the 993 mills making knit goods are to-day in full operation. It 
is claimed by manufacturers in my district that to change the 

resent law and make the ee reductions proposed in the 
ilson bill would seriously cripple if not entirely destroy the 
manufacture of fine balbriggan goods, and that this industry has 
only shown — or growth since the enactment of the tariff 
laws of 1890. The chance for importation in the higher-priced 
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w material must | 
| of the country is stopped. 





| petition from constituents in my district, I desire to read 
cratic Representatives to so fix the tariff that foreign goods may | 


| especially against that clause in regard to knit underwear 








grades will be much greater than in the cheap grades. This 
will cause the mills at present making the better grades to make 
such grades as the rates of the tariff will permit them to make, 
and cause overcrowding and overcompetition in these lines. 

The underconsumption caused by scarcity of work, coupled 
with the increased importations, make the outlook more drear. 

In 1892 manufacturers were unable to fill their orders, and 
their customers in the beginning of 1893 placed the largest or- 
ders known for many years. This was not only true of one par- 
ticular mill, but of all mills, and a year ago there were not any 
idle spindles. To-day over four-fifthsof the knitting machinery 
[ have in my hand a letter recently 
written me by a prominent knit-goods manufacturer in my dis- 
trict. He says: j 

A year ago we had orders on our books for about 8200,000 worth of goods 
for future delivery, and were running night and day. To-day this mill is 
idle and has not onedollar’s worth of orders, and buyers refuse even to ex 
amine our samples. Wehave been obliged to throw over four hundred peo 
ple out of employment; and what is true of our firm, and what is true of 
our mill, is unfortunately true of others. 


J have still another letter which, as it accompanies a large 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, KNIT GOODS ASSOCIATION, 
Cohoes, N. Y¥., January 20, 1894 
My DEAR Sir: Herewith I have the pleasure of handing you petition from 
your constituency, protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill, and 


f it should be 
come law as proposed, it will result in a complete paralysis of the indi ; ry 
the anticipation having closed over 75 per cent of the mills of the cot ; 
as buyers will not make contracts until the new basis is known, and manu 
facturers dare not make and hold for the market at an anticipated loss, buy- 
ers anticipating that under the Wilson tariff as proposed they can buy for 
eign goods at a much lower price than the domestic articlesare now offered 
That ing so, Wages will have to be decreased to undersell the foreign art!- 
cle or else close up our mills, forcing our employés to look to other channels 
for employment, and we sincerely hope that you will give your aid for the 
protection of home industries for home labor and capital. 

Yours, truly, 
CHARLES F. NORTH, Secretary. 

Hon. CHARLES D. HAINES, 

Washington, D. C. 

If it indeed be true that the bill now before this House seri- 
ously affects the knit-goods industry, would it not be an act of 
justice and wisdom to look more carefully into and investigate 
the statements furnished me and previously furnished the Ways 
and Means Committee, so that we should not unwittingly destroy 
an industry of such magnitude and importance? The manufac- 
turers claim that without specific duties they can not success- 
fully compete against foreign competition, and in justice at 
least to the laboring people, should we rush this measure through 
without giving careful and thorough investigation to the state- 
ments sofreely presented before the Ways and Means Committee 
of this body? 

I say that I feel convinced that should the committee take 
time during this debate to give this subject a careful, fair, and 
impartial investigation, the specific duties upon knit goods would 
be retained and the ad valorem duties decreased, say 5 per cent 
annually, until nothing but the specific duties, which are con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary for the preservation of the in- 
dustry and the employment of labor at, at least, the wages that 
prevailed previous to the recent panic, be ens to remain. 

During this debate I have heard the eloquent pleas of the 
Democratic Representatives from Louisiana for the protection 
of the sugar industries of that State. I have heard the staunch 
and always reliable Democratic members from Alabama in most 
earnest and impassioned manner tell of the need of protection 
for their coal interests, and asking that a tariff on coal might be 

sreserved. From Virginia’s faithful tariff reformers I have 

eard a wail of displeasure and dissatisfaction because the Wil- 
son bill proposed to insufficiently protect their interests. 

Democratic members of Congress from San Francisco to the 
Atlantic and from New Hampshire to the Gulf of Mexico have 
proclaimed in the committee room or upon the floor of this House 
for protection to the industries in their several districts or States, 
and from the time that the Ways and Means Committee had its 
first session to the presenttime thousandsof pstitions have been 
offered, and I doubt not that hundreds more will yet b> offered 
before this House closes its debate on Saturday evening next. 

I have yet to learn of a Representative in this House who is 
satisfied with the bill, outside of certain members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and who has not worked diligently to 
have schedules changed so as to give as much protection as was 
possible to obtain from the committee, even if it reached up, on, 
and beyond the McKinley tariff. Even my esteemed and tal- 
ented Populistic friend from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] could not 
conceal his disappointment when a little one-horse town in his 
district, Medicine Lodge, received a blow from the unsparing 
free-trade ax. 

Mr. Chairman, on all hands we must admit that unwise legis- 
lation is vicious legislation, even when enacted under the se- 
ductive plea of reform. It is admitted by every Representative 
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with whom I have talked upon the floor of the House, and it has 
been stated in this debate by Democrats that the bill now 
framed is not in accordance with the Democratic platform ane 
at Chicago, and to-day it isso imperfect as to leave a deficit of 
875,000,000, which means the incompetency of this House to 
frame a revenue bill. It must be submitted to the Senate only 
to be sent back torn in shreds, and this will cause further delay 
and suspense to the people. 

By the delay which will take place in theSenate,no man, even 
if endowed with the wisdom of Solomon, can gy pet pe- 
riod of its final passage. Why then should we not at lib- 
erty to state our own objections to this bill? Why should we 
be criticised by our friends for making every honest effortin our 
oo to perfect the measure. Why, in God’s name, should we 

expected to favor it, when it ignores the President’s prom- 
ises to the people, that our industries should not be ruthlessly 
destroyed, when if such laws are enacted they would bring 
catastrophe upon our industries and distress to our working 

eople? 

If the Democratic Representatives on the floor of this House 
have spoken their honest convictions, and I donot doubt they 
have, when they say it means so much loss, so much distress, 
and the throwing of hundreds of thousands of people out of em- 
ployment, way can not this bill be recommitted and one framed 
that will defend the interests of all the people and do justice to 
the masses? 

Mr. Chairman, let us heed the wails of distress coming from 
the suffering thousands all over this fair land. 

Let us consider that both capital and labor have vested rights 

in every workshop, every factory, and every mine im all this 
mighty nation. hy ruthlessly and wantonly destroy? Why 
lay the heavy hand of oppression upon an already suffering peo- 
ple? 
: If under existing forms of law great industries have been 
built up within our borders, shall we smite them all prostrate 
in the dust without a note of warning? Or shall we not, by a 
truer. conservatism, a juster conception of patriotic duty so:-cor- 
rect and, through a. gradual diminution of protection accorded 
them, allow them to adjust their affairs ‘to meet the changing 
eonditions? 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has never been:a free- 
trade party. Through all its. decades it has stood.as the cham- 
pion of all the people. It is a party of progress, not of retro- 
gression; a\party pledged to build up, and not tear down, the 
prosperities of this land. 

Let us, then, conform to our platform pledges for a:revenue 
tariff and not for one that falls $75,000,000 below our pledges. 

America and her institutions must have the first place in. our 
hearts, and deeper than my allegiance to the mandates of any 
committee of the party, is my duty to all the pecple of the na- 
tion, and especially to those of my district who have honored 
me with a seat in your body for the purpose of guarding and 
protecting their welfare and prosperity. 

Let us recornmit this measure and so perfect it that it shall 
form a blessing and not a hardship; .a benediction and not.a 
curse. [Great applause. } 


‘The ‘Varttt 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY F. THOM AS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
InN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25,1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The last Presidential ‘vote was nota vote 
for free trade. This country has never developed a free-trade 
party. Free'trade means the annihilation of the tariff. If Dem- 
ocratic statesmen believed that the Chicago platform and the 
last election meant free trade, they would have not reported 
the Wilson bill. The Wilson till in fourteen schedules has 
taken from the whole free list three hundred and ‘sixty enumer- 
ated articles. Upon each of these articles it bas placed.an av- 
erage duty of 50 per cent. Every industry to which they relate 
is protected to that extent. This is the interpretation by Dem- 
ocratic statesmen of the meaning of the Chicago platform and 
the true significance of ‘the last Presidential vote. - 
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It is right that Democrats should be their own interpreter 
Henceforth ‘in all political debates the Wilson bill will stand a, 
proof against the Democratic party that a tariff which protects 
American industries is constitutional and expedient, Between 
the McKinley bill and the Wilson bill there is no difference : 
principle. The only difference to be found is in the expedienc 
of their provisions. Let us then narrow the debate to thie-ein. 
gle inquiry. The three purposes.of the Wilson bill will enable 
us to cever the entire ground: namely, of raising revenue: of re- 
ducing taxation; of adopting the ad valorem plan. The McKin- 
ley bill provides for & revenue commensurate with the expenses 
of government. This admiral adjustment was reached by a con- 
scientious and laborious study of our entire industrial system. 

lt has been pronounced by competent judges, both in this 
country and in Europe, to be a most perfect production of po- 
litical wisdom, a fact which was demonstrated by its beneficial 
influenee upon the country from the moment of its adoption. 
The Wilson bill, on the contrary, fails to produce sufficient rev- 
enue by $74,000,000. Thus on thesingle pointof raising revenue 
the provisions of.one bill are entirely adequate to meet the needs 
of the Government; while those of the other wholly fail to ac- 
complish theend in view. ‘So far, then, as it becomes necessary 
to choose between these bills as revenue producers is it inex. 
pedient to substitute’the Wilson bill for the McKinley bill. 

The next question is that of reducing taxation. We havo 
shown that ‘the Wilson bill fails to meet the expenses of Goy- 
ernment by $74,000,000. It thereforecreatesthisdeficit. If this 
deficit isnot raised by tariff it follows that it must be raised by 
taxation. Therefore, the firstdeclared object.of the Wilson bil}. 
namely,, t0 reduce taxation, is defeated, for the bill increases 
taxation to the full amount of the deficit. There is then no es- 
cape from ‘the:conclusion that the Wilson bill does not reduce 
taxation, but, on the contrary, increases it, and for this reason it 
is inexpedient to substitute it for the McKinley bill. 

In'this connection another fact should not be overlooked, and 
that is thatnearly half of ‘this enormous deficit is made up by 
‘surrendering :duties:‘on ‘the luxuries of life; not less than $14,- 
000,000 being taken alone from perfumery, painting, plate glass, 
opium, ostrich feathers, kid gloves, silks, laces, liquors, and 
Havana ‘cigars. Some:evil.genius must have presided over the 
deliberations which could:surrender so just a revenue tarill and 
leave the ‘burden ‘to be met by the people under some system of 
direct taxation. The adoption of the ad valorem plan is still 
another imstance of mistaken policy. What motive could have 
prevailed to-set-aside the chief safeguard of the revenue and 
open’a thousand doors to fraud I can not-understand. Certain it 
is there is not an importer of opium or lacquer works from Peking 
to Constantinople; ‘not-an importer of silks and precious stones 
from liondon’to Venice, who.does not even now rub his hands 
with gleeful anticipation over the revenue which the United 
States will never get. 

In counting, weighing, and measuring there is a small chance 
for error of judgment and less still tocover up fraud. But when 
the transaction all depends on valuation without a fixed stand- 
ard of valuation to ‘be found, with scarcely an expert in the vast 
multitude of custom-house officials, with a market constantly 
fluctuating, and the ‘hypnotic influence of ten thousand traders 
in ceaseless operation, it requires no prophetic eye to see a van- 
ishing revenue and adepleted Treasury. When [ survey this 
bill as a whole; when [ compare its attractive title with its dis- 
appointing provisions— 

Keeping the word of promise to our ear, 

And breaking it to our hope— 
and when I remember a vast constituency vaguely clamoring for 
tariff? reform but compelled by their leaders and masters to ac- 
cept of a bill which increases direct taxation and diminishes the 
national revenue and which in no respect secures tariff reform, 
but in nearly every departure from the McKinley bill is tarif 
degeneracy, I am forced to the conclusion that the ad vilorem 

lan was introduced into this bill ay, 4 as.a diversion that the 

bill might contain something which, by the unthinking, might 
be mistaken for tariff reform. 

It seems to me that during all this tariff tinkering in the com- 
mittee room, the conviction could never be quite overcome that 
the welfare of this country demanded that the existing revenue 
laws should not be changed. Laboring with that conviction 0 
duty on one hand, and distracted by party clamor on the other, 
the committee reached a compromise which they will learn 1° 
late will neither serve the one nor satisfy the other. [n thet 
report to this House they reluctantly confess that the bi!! 's : 
protective tariff, they lament that it is full of errors, and wit) 


almosta guilty confession they agree— 


Todo a little wrong, 
, To accomplish a mighty good. 
Notso lived and labored those whose loyalty to principle made 
‘these Halisillustrious in the daysofold. On this floor the cham 
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resistance to 


j 2 tal in maol 
= of human liberty became immor y on, 


efugitive-slave law; to the repeal of the Missouri 
isru " 

pe sothe egradation of American labor by servile foreign a. 
petition; to every encroachment on the rights and dignity © 
American citizenship. |Applause.] [f free trade has in it a 
vital germ; if within its rough and unseemly shell it contained 
a kernel of divine truth, why does not some fearless knight om: 
body it in legal form and advocate it on the floor of this House: 
Let a sharp and well-defined 

ion disposed of. A vote on 
aaa adinan a protectionist nor a free trader. Such a vote set- 
tles nothing, but only adjourns the question to other Congresses. 
The McKinley bill, which you seek to repeal, has a larger per- 
centage on its free list than the Wilson bill. 
which you seek to pass, 
rotection which can not 
trade is a sound principle, 
form of protection. 


be found in the McKinley bill. 
let it cease to masquerade in the uni- 


me. 
wit the highest statesmanship is nothing better than a compro- 


mise with evil, then the advocates of this bill are not wholly 
without justification. But two distinct principles divide the 
country. First, shall American industries be protected against 
foreign servile labor; or, second, shall American industries be 
left to struggle unprotected against foreign servile labor? | 
would make the issue sharp, distinet, unmistakable. ‘‘ Under 
which king, Bezonian? Speak or die!” [Applause.] _ 

Every tariff necessarily affects American industries in one of 
two ways. It either encourages or discourages them. If it en- 
eourages them it is called protection. If it is indifferent to 
them it is called free trade or rather tariff for revenue only, and 
the discouragement is exactly measured by the foreign compe- 
tition, Every tariff bill known to American history a free 
list. All industries necessary to supply the articles on this free 
list are abandoned to the competition of foreign labor, and are 
tothat extent discouraged. Every article not on the free list is 

roteeted against foreign labor, and the extent of that protec- 
tion is exactly measured by the amount of the import duty. It 
is well to note here that the phrase “‘ for revenue only” is mis- 
leading and the word “only” an illusion. 

A tariff which has strength enough to raise a revenue would 
certainly create a home market. For nobody would bring goods 
here unless they found a better market than abroad. Since it 
has pleased God to bestow upon us 4 country whereall the neces- 


saries of life can be produced, and I believe the luxuries as well, | 


it is anatural and necessary part of our development to multiply 
producers by creating a home market. There are producers in 
every country, in Europe, in France, in Germany, in India, in 


China, in Russia, but they are surrounded by disabilities over 
which we have no control. 


But our own producers are rightfully within our protecting | 


care. And let it never be forgotten that when the condition of 


the producing class is made attractive and desirable we have | 


furnished an opportunity to every citizen, no matter to what 


class he belongs, to better his condition in his own land by en- | 


tering the class of producers. And I wish to ask who has the 
better right to this home market, the American producer who 
sustains the government, pays its taxes, fights its battles, and 
develops its resources, or the foreigner whose allegiance and 
tribute belong to another flag? 


Nor is this policy unconstitutional in the sense that it is class 
terislation. quote from the able speech of Mr. DINGLEY of 


This policy is not “ paternalism’ nor “ f 

private industries “nor “class le peste ae chee in 

‘om West Virginia |Mr. WILSON], unless indeed the establishmen 
leges “ agric ture and the mechanic arts 
r the purpose of increasing the 
ee ee — gentleman onaies ad - 
; ess the improvemen@eof the rivers of West Virginia and th 
bors d of the.ocean, in order to enable private citi. 
greater efficiency, for which the 
party voted, is “class legisla- 


The distinction between “pasceastns eae 


nee between gi 
for him. ‘on sm men; 
tunities ee themselves. The. function good 
crument,on which fee eae yy 
. ree-t eas are 
most part by practicalstatesmen everywhere, and there has oo to = = 
eral acceptance of the view that it is the proper y of 


function, the duty of 
—- toso en and enlarge the opportunities of dts individual citi- 


“theory of gov- 


to use their own more efficiently, whether b 
restriction of ons to vice, buil 5 y 
rivers i ane highways, smpeevinss 
gration wabenwenks tend to ; undestrable 





tion of the Union; to the disfranchisement of the ne- | 


issue be tendered and the ques- | 
the Wilson bill either way makes a __ 


The Wilson bill, | 
has elements of favoritism and class | 
If free | 


Let it unfold its own banner, write upon it | 
its own motto, report its own bill, and by the Eternal the rights | 
of American labor will be settled now and here, and the ques- | 
tion will never again disturb this country for a hundred years to | 
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| We have been told by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
| WHEELER] that “ the people of his State are not protectionists; 
that they have upheld the Democratic banner fur three-quarters 
| Ol acentury; that when confronted by a powerful enemy they 
upheld the Democratic flag in the deadliest conflict, and that 
they are following that banner now.” I wish [ could speak the 
right word that would convince the gentleman that he who ad- 
vocates protection to American iabor is not an enemy of his ner 
of the people he has the honor to represent. It would indeed 
mark a low stage of civilization if in America citizens could not 
differ on economic questions with calmness and mutual respect. 
| As for myself, if 1 know my own heart, my regard for Ala- 
bama is no less than that for Michigan. I would respond toa 
eall for helpfrom the Keystone State on the Gulf as readily as I 
would if it came from my proud peninsular State of the North. 
What Lhope from protected labor is not to tarnish the glory of 
Alabama, but to her natural resources, which a bountiful Provi- 
dence has lavished upon her, I would add that intensity of ac- 
tivity and investment of capital which always accompanies pro- 
tected labor, and which at no distant day would place her among 
the foremost States of the Union. And may I venture toremind 
my friend that it is not so much in the service that is rendered 


to party that the greatest good can be attained, but in that larger 
service which has the nation for its object and the welfare of the 


whole peopie for itsend. Parties are great and power ind 
necessary in a Government like ours, but it is easy to mistake 
the means for the end and lose sight of the abstract in our de- 
votion to the conerete. 

In considering the bill before us, many members of this House 
no doubt feel that in obedience to the vote at the last Presiden- 
tial election they owe it to the people tomake somechange. The 
| American people are not wholly free from the vice of inecon- 
stancy. Perhaps a degree of restlessness is inherent in a democ- 
racy. The geniusof liberty, like the stormy petrel of the ocean, 
seems to spurn the deck of the stanchest ship and rests, if con- 
stant motion can be called rest, on the undulating waves of public 
opinion, These waters are constantly changing. The great in- 
land seas of Ohio and lowa have changed their channels since 
1892. So far as the eye of the mariner can discern the change 
which the people want is not contained in the Wilson bill. 

If the signs of the times are not altogether deceptive there is 
a cloud gathering in the political sky. Since it first became 
apparent that existing revenue laws were likely to be over 
thrown business depression and financial disaster has spread 
| consternation throughout theland. If the bare prospect of such 
| a change has wrought such fearful results what will be the fate 
of our unfortunate country when the deed is done? I appeal to 
the members of this House not to disturb that settled policy 
which has safely guided us through all the perils of the last 
thirty years. I appeal to you whether it is the part of wisdom, 
in the midst of these perilous times, in the face of a gathering 
storm, to launch the ship of state on this treacherous sea of tar- 
iff reform? 

The establishment of a superior home market, the envy of the 
world, if you please, lies at the foundation of my political creed. 
America for Americans, both native and potredas Nae y is my hope 
and my ambition. A man’s religious sympathies rightfully em- 
brace the world, but the field of his political activity may be 
properly limited to his own country. I would build upon this 
| continent a nation of transcendent power and greatness. I 
| would kindle a light in this hemisphere before which other civ- 
ilizations will pale their ineffectual fires. I would make the 
products of our artisans, the condition of our laborers, and the 
wisdom of our scholars the envy of every nation of the world. 
This I would do, not by depressing others, but by elevating our- 
| selves. And having attained to this excellency, I would main- 
tain it at all hazards. For the health of our people I would 
quarantine every port; for their independence and wealth I 
| would enforce a protective tariff; put limitation upon immigra- 
| tion; and for their intelligence and virtue I would establish com- 
pulsory education. Protection everywhere; abandonment no- 
where. If this be robbery, I plead guilty to the indictment. 

The passage of the McKinley bill was an event of no ordinary 
character. It broke upon the scene of American industry like 
a rising-sun and threw its life-giving rays into every mart of 
industry, into every center of activity. It inaugurated a new 
dispensation of labor, opened new avenues of industry, and en- 
veloped every toiler in an atmosphere of hope. [Applause.] 
The industrial history of this country for the year 1590, 181, 
and 1892 will stand forth as an enduring monument to the wis- 
dom which has for its object the dignity and advancement of 
American labor. And when to-day the discouraged workman 
returns empty handed to his anxious family and remembers the 
days which have passed so quickly away, be will be forever fire 
proof against the delusive fallacies of free trade, and deaf as an 
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uee wages and lower the standard of living. | adder to the sophisms of tariff reform. [Applause.] 
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The following from the dg ye ee of Social Economics, by 
George Gunton, pages 310 to 319, I submit as a part of my re- 


marks: 
SECTION IJl.—THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT; OR, THE CONTROLLING 
PRINCIPLE IN STATESMANSHIP, 


The state is but the representative expression of associated individuals, 
and that progress in society is a tendency towards the greater individuali- 
zation of man, both a physical organism and as a sovereign social per- 
sonality. As ey pointed out, social progress has two fundamental 
characteristics; oneis economic, the other soc The formeris a tendency 
towards more wealth for the individual; the latter is towards more freedom 
for the individual. How to promote the increase of wealth and freedom for 
the individual, therefore, is the problem of statesmanship and the end to 
which collective authority, or state action, should ever be directed. 

In considering this question it should be remembered that neither wealth 
nor freedom can be authoritatively given tothe individual; they must be 
taken by him. The only way in which the state can give wealth to the in- 
dividual is by charity. Wealth so uired, instead of promoting freedom, 
as one of the most powerful means of preventing it. Charity in any form 
tends t» create obligation, stereotypes dependence, and thereby destroysindl- 
viduality, and makes freedomimpossible. The history of freedom is a histo: 
of the increase of the sovereignty of the individual over his own actions an 
thediminution ofthatof the state. Itissometimes said “that governmentis 
best which governs least.’’ It would be more correct, however, to say that 
people is best governed which needs the least government. We should be 
careful, however, not to confound freedom with independence. The savage 
is independent of social restrictions, but he has very little freedom. He is 
in constant danger of his life from the defenselessness of his position. He 
has no friends because he befriends nobody; he can obtain no assistance or 

orotection because he assists and protects nobody. Indeed it is because he 
6 the least dependent upon his fellows that he is the most helpless and bas 
the least freedom of any man in the world. 

Mutual dependence is the greatest promoter of freedom. Whenever the 
freedom of each depends upon the freedom of all, no one has any interest in 
preventing it, but every one hasan interestin extending it. Mutual depend- 
ence cancels obligation and extends freedom, while dependence creates ob- 
ligation and restricts freedom. It is only when everybody’s safety depends 
upon protecting the safety of his neighbor that freedom extends along the 
whole line of human relations. With the dependence upon authority, the 
case is entirely different. There the obligation is all on one side. It isthe 
relation of creditor and debtor, of the giver and receiver, of the master and 
ward, and not that of mutual helpers and the receivers of equivalents. De- 
pendence upon oa scarcely less inimical to freedom than nonde- 

pendence upon society. The oneinvolves savagery and the other despotism. 

tis only the mutual assistance born of individual interdependence that 
oe make the highest social life and the maximum individual freedom pos- 
sible. 

In other words, the highest individualism promotes the most complete co- 
operation of effort, unity of interest, equity of relations, freedom of action, 
and complexity of social life. Evidently then, it is the Aw! of the state to 
promote in every way possible the development of the individuality of its 
citizens, increase their mutual dependence upon each other, and to decrease 
their dependence upon the Government. Upon what lines should the pub- 
lic policy be directed to accomplish this result? Paternalism fails to pro- 
mote this end, because it tends to lessen instead of increase the activities 
and responsibilities of the individual. Nothing eee power but ac- 
tivity, and nothing creates activity but the necessity for it. Wenever put 
forth effort to do for ourselves that which others will do for us. Since in- 
action is fatal to progress, the increase of paternalism is necessarily a great 
barrier to individual development. Nor is it less erroneous to assume that 
the sovereignty of the individual can best be promoted by merely restrict- 
ing the sphere of governmental activities. It would be ascorrect to say that 
the withdrawal of parental care and education from children is the best 
means for developing the highest manhood. 

The way to increase the sovereignty of the individual is not to arbitrarily 
lessen the functions of the state, but to make its activities less necessary. 
The necessity of state action can be minimized only by maximizing the ca- 
peay of the individual. To break the 74 som. without is almost certain 
to inju 


re if not kill the chick, but when it is broken from within by the in- 
creasing power of the chick itself, it only breaks when the chick is strong 
enough to do without it. So in society; the authority of the state over 
the individual should not disappear by weakening the forces without, but 
7 increasing those within him. In short, the individual is the initial point 
° 


social movement. 
The more intelligent and highly devel: the character of the individual, 
de if and more reluctant to have 


the more capable he is of doing for 
others do for him. Hence, throughout the history of society we see that the 
greater the ignorance and poverty the more marked is the lack of individ- 
uality in the social units; and the weaker the character of the individual 
the more despotic is that of the government. A mostsignificant fact in this 
movement is, that this transfer of authority from the state to the individual 
has always been exacted by the individual and reluctantly yielded by the 


State.! 

indeed it is a fundamental ple in both nature and society that man 
ean only continuously have that which he can demand and maintain by 
force of character. erefore the increase of wealth and the freedom of the 
individual must come through influences which tend to envelop his char- 


aster, thereby making paternalis:n less necessary and despotism less pos- 
e. 


It may therefore be laid down as a fundamental postulate in scientific 
statesmanship, that the controlling principle in public policy should ever 
be to minimize the necessary sphere of governmental action and authority, 
and to maximize the possible sphere of individual action and responsibility. 
In other words, the function of government in all phases of industrial, 
social, and litical life'is to promote the development of the highest possi- 
bilities of the individual. 

In order to understand the lines of action which the application of this 
principle involves, it is to consider: (1) eee on general prin- 
ciple, Fndividual effort and msibility are prefera je to state action 
and authority; (2) What class 0 can be administered better by the 
state than by the individual; (3) What line of public policy should be = 
sued in order tomaximize the sphere of individual action and responsibility 
and thereby minimize the necessity for governmental authority. 

1, On general principle, individual action and we are prefer- 
able to state action or collective authority, because they possess the maxi- 
mum possibility of directness, efficiency,economy, andequity. Stateaction, 


1 Witness the Fromecse’ agitation that is omer n to extend the 
rights of the individual in any direction, the right of individual judgment 
in on, the right to vote, the right for women to own property; the right 
to hold public office without to religious views, the oo to demo- 
cratic government, the right for women to vote, even in a republic, etc. 
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being representative whether elective or not, is necess; 

arbitrary. Arbitrary action always involves the maximun qacirect co 
equity and mistakes, because it is necessarily governed by stipules oy 
and therefore can not be modified to suit the great variety ” a rules, 
cases. The universal experience of mankind confirms the assy aoa 
whenever individuals can settle their affairs between themseleee on that 
ment is most likely to be equitable and mutually satisfactory ana pes 
decision of a third party should always be a matter of lastresorn one’ "he 

This does not mean that all courts and other forms of wee : 
tion, or even war, are unmixed evils; it only means that they arene et 8 
clumsy, because arbitrary means of accomplishing the desired es : essarily 
~~ le as war may have been, and important as armies, navies or” 

cemen still are, it is universally admitted that the less the neste. 2& 
using them the better. It is because of the injustice which always ac oo 
panies battlefield decisions that war diminishes as individuality in the aver 
age citizen increasesand civilizationadvances. The same arbitrary ee... 
runs through all collective action, though it is sometimes indicated ‘ a . 
violent and repulsive forms. ; n less 

Take, for instance, taxation. How to equitably adjust taxation has peo 
a perplexing problem since human society began. It is because tax 2 
are levied by representative authority, according to some arbitrary rai. 
which is utterly —~ of being adapted to a very great variety of he aL 
tions, that injustice is constantly being done to numerous individuals - a 
frequently to whole classes. The same principle shows itself in our best court 
of justice, notwithstanding the jury system and the immense learning 1 
advocates and judges. ‘ i ”* 

en acase ven to a jury the legal limits to their decision ; aos 
the judge in his charge. They may think the defendant morn inne coven = 
actually justified in his act, but by virtue of a legal technicality they are 
forced to vote him mers f and subject him to a punishment which both indl- 
vidually and collectively they would regard as unjust. And soon through 
the whole history of legal decisions. It is because of this preponderat in » 
Depew S| of legal inequity that in civil cases wherever disputants can ad. 
ust the difference themselves they are generally encouraged to do so by the 
court. State action being necessarily arbitrary, and hence seldom capable 
of the highest efficiency, economy, and equity, it is important to consider 
what class of things, if any, can naturally be administered by the state bet 
ter than by individuals, and vice versa. 

2. Since association is better than isolation, and since government is nec- 
essary to society, it follows that while there are many things which the in- 
dividual can do better than the state, there are some things which the state 
can do better than the individual. How shall we determine between the 
sphere of state and individual action? 

If we take an extreme case from either class, there is no difficulty in de- 
ciding to which sphere it naturally belongs. For instance, ifitis aquestion 
of See one’s Own religious opinions, we have now no difficulty in 
deciding that it belongs entirely to the individual. And on the other hand, 
ifitisa — of public defense, such as requires an army and navy, we 
have no difficulty in deciding it to be clearly one of the functions of the 
State. But when we come to the outer edges of these spheres of action 
where they merge together, the line of demarcation is not so easily observed. 
Here a new difficulty arires, because this is not only the point where a wise 
decision is most important, but also where the material for making a wise 
decision is most dificult to obtain. Although there is no difference of opin- 
ion to-day as to whether or not the individual should choose his own re- 
ligion or the government should control the army, there is an‘immense dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether telegraphs, banks, mines, and railroads 
should be conducted by private enterprise or under state control. 

The difference between the administration of the post-office and that of the 
a is so slight that public management of the former is made the ba- 
sis for demanding state control of the latter. And if we have nothing upon 
which to base our decision but the facts in the two particular cases, it will be 
very difficult to decide. And if government control! is extended to the tele 
gre ih, the question between that and the railroad becomes e mally dificult 

etermine. The steps from the railroad to the mine, from the mine to the 
farm, from the farm to the factory, are all equally short and, of themselves, 
dificult to determine. It is necessary, therefore, to have some broader gen- 
eralization upon which to base our decision than the data which each in 
dividual case furnishes. This can only be found by viewing each individual 
case in the light of the general class to which it belongs. Since in the prog- 
ress of society there is a constant tendency to transfer functions from one 
oe to another, it is in the distinctive characteristics of these functions 
that we must seek the principle governing the line of demarcation between 


the ous sphere of state and individual authority, and thus be able to es- 


tablish a scientific basis for determining whether or not in any given in- 
stance the sphere of state action should be extended or restricted 

If we study the evolution of society from its homogeneous form, in which 
everything was done b eayeegy to its present highly complex state, 
where most things are done by individual enterprise, we can readily see the 
leading characteristics of those functions which tend to pass from the state 
to the individual and those which tend to become recognized as distinctively 
the function of government. Among the things which have indisputably 
aa to the sphere of individual authority are the right to personal free- 

om, the selection of one’s partner in life, and the charge of one’s own 
children, the right of free speech. and of making industrial contracts. 

The reason why these are relegated to the individual is that in all such 
cases there are many subtleties in which the individual is more directly in- 
terested, and about which he is more competent to decide than any third 
pee can possibly be; and thesesubtleties increase with the advancing com- 
plexity of social relations. Moreover, in many of these intricate pers nal 
relations the decision must be made at once order to be effective, and 
therefore can be made only by the individual himself. tae 

The arbitrary, red-tape character of government action necessarily pre 
cludes ee knowledge of detail and the prompt action necessary insucn 
cases. Alt onan no individual is yet perfect in this regard, he has infinitely 

eater possibilities of becoming so than any form of representative author- 

ty can possibly have. * ae 
his is equally true of economic relations. In the early stages of so on 
when industry was very simple, being practically limited to agriculture, Wit 
crude hand-methods of production, it could be conducted by collective aly 
thority. But as wants were multiplied and occupations differentiat ed, - 0- 
nomic relations grew more involved, and a more special knowledge a c ‘ent. 
necessary, which made arbitrary administration very much less fan 4 on 
Consequently the ownership of property and the administration 0! prodne 
tive enterprise gradually pass from public to private ownership and a. o 
or from the sphere of state to that of individual authority, in propor 
the division of labor, the concentration of productive effort, and the so 
freedom of the individual increased. ved theif 

On the other hand, although governments have radically chang: 4 poo 
character, certain functions have been relegated to them by common hand 
sent. Among these are oe against the common enemy, the a oma 
nance of public order, the protection of individual rights, the enforc Soa 
of contracts, the administration of justice, the maintenance of publi itary 
canals, bridges, parks, museums, libraries, and the enforcement of sanit 














. Nor is the reason for this difficult to understand. The admin- 
ace of the army, navy, police, and the like, is preéminently the func- 
tion of the state, because in such things effectiveness lies in the maximum 
gregation of physical force, and this can be best obtained Oy all acting 9s 
one man under asingle leader. Indeed, the most perfect military force in- 
yolves the maximum despotism and the minimum individuality, and a 
can always be exercised most efficiently by arbitrary authority. a = ~ 
tenance of public order, the enforcement of contracts, and the adm ene 
tion of law are also functions which can be best performed by the ae : 
for the reason that it acts uniformly for all, and its decisions are bac y 
wer of all. 
“aoe does the development of individual character tend to transfer the 
functions of the soldier, the policeman, the judge, and the jailor from — 
authority of the state to that of the individual. On the contrary, while it 
tends to make these functions unnecessary, so long as they are needed they 
canbe better performed by the state than by the individual. ; 

The same is true of public highways, such as roads, canals, bridges, san- 
itary regulations, etc. They are common conveniences which everybody 
needs, and their management is of the simplest character. To keep such 

ublic conveniences in repair calls for no special skill, and changes in 
method are so slow and infrequent that no inconvenience is experienced by 
having them under control of routine authority. Although unlike military 
and police functions, these do not diminish, but steadily increase with the 
advance of civilizaticn, there is no tendency to put them under individual 
control. The reason for this is that while these can be managed as well by 
the state as by the individual, the former has the additional sean? of 
giving greater freedom to travel by obviating the inconvenience of direct 
payment in the form of tolls, etc. And since these functions relate only to 
securing the maximum safety and convenience to individual enterprise and 
mobility, there is no incentive for individuals to undertake them, because 
they haveno interest in doing so. 

It may therefore be laid down as a general principle, that in proportion 
as social functions are complex, variable, and personal in their nature and 
interest, requiring instant decisions and expert skill, individual manage- 
ment is superior to state authority, and conversely, only in proportion as 
functions are simple, permanent, and arbitrary in their character and im- 
personal in their nature and interest, can they be efficiently performed by the 
state. Inother words, the functions of the state are essentially protective, 
judiciary, educational, and impersonal in their nature; hence, all economic 
and social functions which are essentially a. productive, commercial. 
or experimental in their nature, properly belong to the sphere of individual 
action and responsibility. 

8. This brings us to the consideration of the third proposition, namely, 
what line of — licy should be pursued in order to maximize the 
sphere of individual action and responsibility, and thereby minimize the 
necessity for governmental authority. 

The doctrine that the state should do for the individual wy such things 
as he can not do as well for himself, of course implies that it should con- 
tinue to do all those things which he can, under existing conditions, do bet- 
ter than he. Hence, it does not follow that because the natural functions of 
the state are protective, judiciary, educational, and impersonal, that it 
should never perform any others. On the contrary, the state must con- 
tinue to do whatever the individual is incapable of doing as well. The state 
should relinquish no function until it can be performed as well or better by 
the individual; otherwise many social duties would be adandoned alto- 
gether and progress greatly retarded. Paternalism in government is a nec- 
essary substitute for individual capacity, and consequently increases as we 
descend and diminishes as we ascend the scale of civilization. 

Therefore, whenever it is necessary for the state to perform paternal 
functions—doing for the individual—it should always be regarded as a tem- 
porary duty, to be transferred to the individual as rapidly as he acquires 
the capacity to perform it. 

In the last analysis, then, while it isthe duty of the government to do those 
things for the individual which he can not do as well for himself,!the govern- 
ing a in public policy should ever be to protect and enlarge those 
opportunities, and to Foes those influences which tend to develop the 

_— poe ° = vee to do for himself. 

re is one other point worthy of note before passing to the applicati f 
this principle to the various phases of industrial ant sociallife, nantely, the tee 
pee of distinguishing between paternal and protective functions. This 

istinction is indeed indispensable to scientific statesmanship. To confound 
the paternal with the protective poe in government, is to destroy all 
eisesomnte basis for a public policy, yet this is commonly done by many of 
he ablest writers. For instance, such writers as Senior, Spencer, and the 
leading English economists oppose state regulation of the hours of labor 
the sanitary conditions of workshops, employment of women and children 
in mines and factories, compulsory education of factory children, and free 
public schools, as being paternal legislation. They thus fail to recognize 
tae oe ged 7 furnishing the child with wholesome 
an 
clothes ond shelter ucation,and that of furnishing him with food, 
tis really this unphilosophic o iti 
doctrines of the English achool oie cosh dapaene ae eet 
and sympathetic portion of the community, and which in its reaction has 
given much plausibility to socialism. Indeed i 
t has made individualism the 
synonym for antireform and its antithesis—socialism—the means of reform 

Orthodox economists reason that because paternalism is injurious , 
tection should be abandoned; while, on the other hand, socialists cone ude 

that because aeles has been advantageous individualism should be 


abandoned and paternalism adopted. 
Swsem protection tall nanenane oP = a overlooking the distinction be- 


scientific theories of statesmanship—li, 

The distinction between Soeuraidiien on 
policy implies Coins the maximum for the 
| ye | ppetios provi the individual with the maximum opportunity to 
= = mself. If this erence were clearly recognized the obvious error 

e aassetorns attitude of let-aloneism and the stultifying influence of 
tive and educational in the widest sense 9fthe terms would te eet okee 
e term wo be eas - 

pe oe With this as the basis of Public policy, the state canalways reo 


y used as a m 
growth of individualtreedom. "°MOURE progress without hindering the 


cally driven to one of two un- 
aire duke a 

ro on that a paternal 

ndividual, while a peotective 


*This mistake is strikingly illustrated 
protective spirit = rer agers of Fras on ee cael cares ooo 
gland. 6 truth is, however, that wh : 
enouncing in Fran r aie alee 
borean yin whlch the protection was paternalism. It was the solen of 
instead of enabling the individual to do the : 
The contrast was not between protection in France bw pony aici an. 


land, but a contrast between paternalism in France and prote in 
“ r 
land. See History of Civilization,” volume I, cha’ oe and a ious 


a. 
Spencer’s Common Slavery,” Popular Science onthly, April, 1884. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


Ol 


HON. STEPHEN 


OF 


A. NORTHWAY, 

OHIO, 

IN THE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. NORTHWAY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to print as a part of my remarks on the 
pending bill the following: 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS, BY GEORGE GUNTON, PAGES 
362 TO 381. 
CraptTer IV. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC TAXATION. 


SECTION I.—The economic basis of equitable taxation. 


In the preceding chapter taxation was discussed solely as an instrument of in- 
dustrial protection and national development. It is now proposed to consider 
taxation as a means of obtaining public revenue. In order to determine how to 
obtain the necessary revenue with the least expense and the greatest equity to all 
classes, it is necessary briefly to consider: (1) The principio which should de- 
termine the individual's contribution to tho State; (2) the source from which the 
contribution should be drawn. 

(1) The principle which should govern individual service to the state isa much 
debated one. It has been contended by some that a tax should be proportionate 
to the degree of protection furnished by the state. According to this view, if 
one class of property is exposed to more danger than another, its owners should 
pay a proportionately higher tax. The objection to this is that it would place 
the greatest burden upon those least able to bear it. Assuming taxes to stay 
where they are put, under this system the owners of coal mines, stone quarries, 
and land would be almost exempt from taxation, while those engaged in manu- 
facture and commerce would have to pay very high taxes. Moreover, the very 
poor and helpless, who most frequently need the aid of the state in many forms 
and are least able to contribute, would be the most heavily taxed. Since the 
function of government is to protect and promote opportunities for increasing 
the well-being of the individual, the most equitable basis on which the individua 
can be called upon to serve the state is evidently his ability to contribute with- 
out injury to himself. 

This idea is more or less generally recognized, as is shown in the frequent de- 
mand to have a heavier tax imposed upon commodities consumed by the rich than 
je those consumed by the poor. And the frequent demand for taxing incomes 
abovea certain amount, the exemption of wages and small homesteads—all of 
which are efforts to make the rich contribute more to the pues revenue than the 
poor, upon the principle that they are more able to contribute. 

(2) From what source should this tribute to the state be drawn, or what is the 
best measure of an individual's capacity to pay without injury to his own well- 
being? It is commonly assumed that the ability of a citizen to pay a tax is pro- 

»rtionate to the property he owns. This, however, is far from being correct. For 
instance, one may legally own a large amount of } roperty which is so highly 
mortgaged as to make his ownership aaa nominal. To tax such a man in pro- 
portion to his property would impoverish him, while the effect of a similar tax 
upon his neighbor whose property is free from mortgage would be relatively slight. 

One manufacturer with a large plant may, through a mere change of fashion or 
other social cause, be working at a loss, while another, with a similar plant, but 
who is unaffected by the fashion, may be making large profits. 

Clearly, to tax the property of these two at the same rate would be to deprive 
the former of his means of getting a living, whilo from the latter it would take 
but a fraction of his surplus, and hence would in no way impair his present in- 
dustrial or social status. Manifestly, then, a uniform tax upon product or prop- 
erty would not fall with equal weight upon all. In other words, the ownership 
of property does not constitute a correct measure of the individual's ability to 
contribute to the public revenue. There is but one source from which wealth 
can be taken with the certainty that it will not inflict a burden, and that is, sur- 
plus income, which embraces all the forms of rent, interest, and profit. 

The reason this form of income can be taxed with the least burden to its owner 
is that it does not enter into the necessary cost of his living. The cost of the 
social well-being of all who participate in production being a part of the necessary 
cost of production is represented f wages and salaries; the surplus is what re- 
mains after these costs are defrayed. 

Consequently, although to pay a tax from one’s surplus is to lessen one’s wealth, 
it does not intrench upon the normal means of social well-being, and therefore in- 
flicts the minimum amount of economic and social inconvenience. Clearly, then, 
the extent of the surplus income is the measure of an individual’s ability to con- 
tribute to the public revenue without injury to his own well-being. How, then, 
can taxes be levied so as to be drawn from the economic surplus of the community 
without disturbing industrial relations? This would be a very simple problem 
if the taxes would stay where they are put and were paid by those upon whom 
they are levied. But this is just what does not occur. In order, therefore, to 
answer this question, it is necessary to consider the economic mobility of taxes. 


Secrion Il.—The mobility of taxes and their relation to wages. 


To ascertain how taxes travel from one to another class in the community, and 
to find by whom they are ultimately paid, we have only to follow a tax from 
where it is levied to the place where it can not be further shifted. For illustra- 
tion, let us suppose that a tax is laid upon land; the land being the source of all 
raw material, such atax would affect all commodities in the first stage of their 
production. Upon the principle that a commodity can not be continuously fur- 
nished for less than it costs, the tax will be added to the price of the product in 
the same way as wages and other items, and must be paid by the purchaser. If 
the article is wheat, the tax is thus transferred from the farmer tothe miller. 
The tax being an inevitable item in the cost of the flour to the miller it is trans- 
ferred by him to the wholesale merchant, and by him to the retail grocer, who in 
turn passes it on to the consumer. Manifestly unless the consumer can transfer 
the tax to some one else, he must pay it, because it is included in the price of his 
commodity in addition to all necessary costs. 

This brings us to the most critical point of the subject. All writers of any 
standing recognize the mobility of the tax from the raw material to the consumer 
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of the finished product. But it is generally assumed that the tax can not be | the increase of taxation real wages have risen and the price of commodities | 
male to travel any further than the commodity in whose cost it is an item, and | fallen. Manifestly, then, the only way the producer's surplus can be replenis)..1 

consoquentiy whoever consumes the article ultimately pays the tax. is by a new draft upon nature through increased production. Nor will i. eT l 

If we examine the matter more closely, however, we shall see that this conclu- | cult to see how this takes placo, if we bear in mind the law of prices it be d 
sion is only partially correct, Whether or not those who consume the wheat pay | previously presented. - 
the tax will depend upon whether its consumption forms an item in any further Under this law, whenever productive methods are employed by which n: 
series of production. Suppose, for instance, the wheatis consumed by horses that | yields a greater amount of wealth for the same effort, all’ other dc... je 
are omployed in a brickyard. The wheat in that case at once becomes an item in | the product being fixed amounts, the whole gain naturally flows to so om 
the cost of using the horse, which in turn is an item in the cost of the brick. This | gent surplus of akene who use the new methods. Consequently, all ; cee evi . 
point is very important here, because it has a direct bearing upon whether or not | the wealth of any stipulated income class in the community. whi. 

he laborer ultimately pays the tax included in the price of the commodities he | through lowering prices or increasing wages, must be drawn trom the eentis 
consumes. 7 ‘ ent surplus of the producers. For instance, when, by the adoption of more + 

The laborer, it should be remembered, exercises two functions. One is social, uctive instruments, the surplus of the most successful producers incre 
and the other economic. As a social factor he is a consumer, and constitutes an | there arises a greater inducement to invest more capital in the enterori 
important item both in civilization and in the market. Asancconomicfactor, how- | thus increase production. = 
ever, he is simply a productive force, In this ay he affects the price of the In order to insure the sale of this increased production, it is offered at 
ped in precisely the same way as does any other force so employed, whether | price. If this reduction be 10 per cent, the uniform price of the total pt ) 

t be through the instrumentality of animals or machinery. Economically, they | that market will fall 10 per cent. Manifestly this fall comes directly ” : 
all affect the cost and price of the product in the same way, namely, through the | profits of the yresecess, and all who were previously making less than 10 
cost of procuring them, The cost of any productive instrument is what is con- | cent profit will now have to leave the business er adopt the methods be . 
sumed fn maintaining its productive efficiency, and that cost must be replenished | the reduction was brought about. Thus the additional wealth resulting» 
from the price of the product. : the increased productive efficiency first flows to the economic surplus of t 

Now, the cost of maintaining the productive efficiency of the laborer is his liv- — the improvement, and then by competition is transferred from the 
ing. Whatever is necessary to that is apartof the price of his labor—wages—and | ducers’ surplus to the community in lower prices. 1 
therefore becomes a necessary item in the cost of whatever he produces. Clearly, An inerease of wages takes place upon the same 
therefore, the more his living costs, the more expensive will be his labor. If his | substantially the same result, but it comes in a somewhat different way. A 
cost of living could be reduced, either by inducing him to consume fewer com- | reduction in prices is a distrilyution of the surplus through the aggressive act! 
modities or by lessening the costof those he does consume, his wages could easily | of employers. An increase of wages is a distribution of the sarplus by the ag 
be lowered. The price of labor m Asia and continental Europe is less than in | sive action of laborers. As already explained, the enforced transfer from pr | 
America because labor there costs less.” ; to wages compels the producer cither to work without profit, or perhaps at 

For the same reason that the price of labor would fall if the cost of thelaborer's | or to adopt some labor-saving means by which more can be produced at the 
living could be reduced, it must and will rise if the cost of that living is increased. | cost. 

Nor does it matter whether the increased cost is due to an increase in the amount Thus the laborer’s encroachment upon the capitalist’s surplus forces hin 

of wealth he consumes or to a rise in the price of that wealth. penalty of poverty, to make nature yield more wealth for the same etfort. ; 

Thas, during the American war, when the price of commodities was greatly | replenishing what the laborer has taken from him, and making the com) 
invreased through the inflation of the currency, Wages soon moved in the same | absolutely richer by the amount to which wages bave been increased 
divection and fell again when the prices were lowered—as, indecd, they have What is true of wages is traeof any other form of increased consumption whi 
throughout all history.t Clearly, therefore, if the price of a laborer's flour, sugar, | adds tothe cost of production. Taxation is precisely of this character. If 10 pe: 
coffee, clothing, and the like is inores sed by a tax, the result will be economi- | cent is added to the price of wheat or cotton by # tax, the mobility and ultimat. 
—_ the same as if the higher price were due to the payment of higher wages to | economic effect apon profits and production will be identically the same as ij | 
agricultural laborers, a in the rate of transportation, a failure of crops, or | per cent had been added to the cost by an increase of wages. ‘I'he same econo: 
oe cause; and if it becomes ——_ it will result in his demanding and power which would enable the farmer to add to the price of wheat an increase in 

ing higher nominal wages. The laborer would not gain anything in well- farm laborer’s wages, and the miller, wholesale and retail merchant, each in 
being by such a rise of wages, but it would be amaets Seow to furnish him | turn to add it to the price of flour, and the mechanic, who consumes the {lo 
the amount of wellbeing to which he had become y accustomed, and | add it to his , and thus ultimately take it from the employer's profits 1 
without which he would refase to work. In this way, therefore, the tax is trans- | enable them to do precisely the same by @ tax which increases the cost of produc 
ferred from the laborer to the employer.t Whatis trae of the laborer is equally | tion im the same way, no matter at what stage of the process it is levied 
true of all who receive incomes. Taxation, like wages, is simply a form of a, and hence exercises t 

‘To whom, then, it may be asked, does theemployer transfer the tax? Here the | game influence upon profits and the general wealth of the community as any 
answer is as before—to . And if he can not transfer it toany- | other form of consumption—namely, to increase the aggregate production, whic! 

— utilize all the economic forces antes imerement goes to replenish the source from which the tax was last taken 
. t er's profit. 

He may first try t by refusing to increase wages, but Tt wi us be seen that the entrepreneur does not pay the tax, in the sense of 
here he will be met b , Should he to put it | being permanently the poorer by it, any more than does the farmer, mill ‘ 
on the consumer in because | chant, or laborer. They each shift it on to the next purchaser of t 
the inerease in the he into whose cost it has entered. In the laborer’s case, having become a 
‘out to the lmborer what cost of his labor, it is charged to the employer in the same way. Tho e 
anal the the being unable to charge it upon any class of his fellow-men, is forced, by t 


and surpl 


general principles, and wit 


is his surplus or 8 pulse of self-interest, to exact it from nature, which he finally does in the form 
measure of the individual's a larger product. Therefore, Prof. Sumner’s statement that ‘every tax i 


curtailing his own well-being, the most This | evil” is essentially false. A tax is not necessarily an evil any more than wages: 
brings us to 2 how the employer any other form of consumption.t 
taxes are finally . tt will thus be seen = Semen preety yernyies no such important posit 
in economics as is us ascr toit. If the total consumption upon whic! 
Seorion III.—The ultimate effect ——_ _ profits and the generat wealth of the $300,000,000 of taxes in this country is expended were abolished apamee row 
che com : instead of adding to our wealth, it would create an industrial depression in thi 
If the conclusion reached in thelast section is correct, and taxes finally come out | and probably in several other countries, until, by enforced idleness and ban! 
of the surplas product, then it follows that either profits diminish as taxes raptey, production could be readjusted on the narrower basis to conform to tl 
inorease, or that the employer has some means of replenishing his surplus. diminished consumption or demand. Were this relation of Gencuneesion to | 
We know from e the ag amount of wealth taken in taxes | duction properly understood, taxation would cease to be the hobgoblin of publ 
equally certain that the aggregate affairs. ‘The important question regarding taxation is not as to who shall pay t 
8 do not diminish. contrary ile there is a tendency to minimize | taxes, nor how much they shall be but as to how they shall be expended. I! 
rule of t per unit of aggregate amount of ——- product | large amount of wealth is exacted from the community in taxes, and is squandera| 
in various forms uestio tends toinerease, Clearly, then, there must be | then there would be no justification fora readjustment of economic relat ons » 
some means by w the —ay* can replenish his us when thus drained | its production involves. If the tax revenue is used to repress any phase of s 
by taxation. does he do it , ag would be in maintaining a standing army, itis then a positive inju 
We have seen that he can not take it from the consumer by raising ly when the wealth created by tax is used to further the social development 
nor from the laborer by That he does not take it from | of the le has it any economic or ethical justification. Upon what pri 
either of these sourees is fi er shown by fact that contemporaneously with } then, should the public revenue be expended in order to justify its t 


* Wealth and Progress, Part II vii, section i, pages 162-167; also Bras- Secrion 1V.—The legitimate sphere of public expendit 
sey's Work avd Wages, pages 88, q 0 ; 
; , Since the public revenue is but the means by which gover 
3 Weatth and — pages 148-156; also McCulloch's Principles of Political functions tm : snditure is necessarily limited to the sphere of governmenta 
This fact was recognized by the early English writers, although, like many | 2¢tion. We have already seen re  Clearl 
ches their best es it has boon eubeoquentl t rather as an | Protective, ee educational, and émpersonal = rae! ee, 
incidental than a primary fact. Adam Smith says: "Such # tax must therefore | therefore, the sphere of public expenditures is properly limited (0 !h0 ))" 
oreamion a vise in the wages of labor propert le to this rise of price. It is of those objects which may be conveniently grouped into two classes at | 
thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life operates in exactly the same manner | 224 the dynamic functions of government. es ie 
ag » direct tax upon the wages of labor. The laborer, though he may pay it out | ‘The static functions embrace all that is necessary to secure | 
of his hand, can not, for any considerable time at least, be ¥ said to oven | 2gainst a common enemy and to enforce the recognized syste of 8 
advance it. It must always, in the long run, be ad to him by his imme- expressed in established institutions. ‘Chis may require a large rm. 
diate employer in the advanced rate of wages” (Wealth of Nations, Book V, chap- | 8ive police foree, and a numerous staff of judiciary and cxecul\« 00 
ter ii, article iv, pages 691 and 692; see also pages 686, 693, 604, and 704.) Riea means necessary to sustain these instruments of public eres ee ; 
says: ‘ There can be no permanent fall of wages, but in consequence of a fall of | from the a gp - —— “the ao ee ie ew without ' 
the necessaries on which wages are expended” (Political Economy and Taxa- | Others which can Se anak te cartinoe atthe eaicty and freedom any 0 
tion, page 75.) “A tax, howover, on raw and ‘on the necessaries of the | Would be impossible for the individual form with safety and freedom an, 
laborer, would Lally nlibrumee th cedodae tenes ” (Ibid., page %3,) “Tho | the industrial and social duties of a civilized citizen. All expent' 
effect of a tax on would be to raise wages by a sam at least equal to the © represents the price that civilization has to pay '" fll" 
tax, and would be finalty if not tmmediatel a by the employer of labor.” nst the effects of barbarism, and should be reduced as rapidly as jo" 
(Tbid., page 1330; see also pages 129, 136, and tar ) ‘ To accomplish this reduction involves the exercise of the dynamic fanctl 
$Ac ly any extra pressure of taxationis al first felt by the business | government. These relate toincreasing the opportunity for develop ng 
rtion of the community in the diminution of . Hence we always find | of individual capacity and freedom. Opportunity, as the term is ! = 
commercial class the first to protest excessive taxation. For this | is distinctively educational in the broadest scnse of the word. ae 
reason ne tive government, and few despotic ones, could suddenly educational that brings man into more frequent contact with an Mo 
increase the eS ee SS ee ee ae Le dicAeieiaas i eo 
of the community, because such an act would y be a sei of the a 
ns revenne, which would, in all probability, cause a revolution «Part IT, chapter v, section iii. Also Wealth and Progress, paze® "4 
roy the ment. That is why, whenever an exceptionally t Whether or not a rise of wages or an incroase of taxation w ped oo 
is to be suddenly raised by taxes, it invartably takes the form of a will depend largely how it is expended, and this, in turn, Wie will cause a0 
period, thas extending the ultimate peymest of a portion of the tho influences by w it was brought about, but, in any event, i 
generations. increase in ution. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








riety of social influences which tend to stimulate his wants and desires, sharpen 

his intelligence, and actualize the latent possibilities of his characte :. Ta 
This embraces not only the elementary education furnished b bs % — 

school, which is of prime importance to citizenship, but it also includes the 


ahi . , : ree rains 7 i d other sanitary 
nishing of clean, wholesome streets, good drainage, ventilation, an | cheracter.* 


requisites to wholesome domestic life, an abundance of public i — 
museums, free lectures, reading rooms, circulating libraries, =< a wo Pla 
leisure necessary to enable the masses to avail themselves of these = oo 
educating and elevating influences. To the extent that these — ot _ 
increased. will the intelligence and character of the citizen be eleva —— 
functions of the soldier, policeman, judge, and jailer become unnecessary. I 


sequently, to the extent that the public revenue is expended in nl the | 


, i f i he static 
namic functions of the state will the amount required to perform t 
aca diminish. This is the more important because every dollar — _—_ 
sumed by the government in exercising its static suaginens mivesvee e = fc } ~ 
duction without any real increase in well-being, it being all consume - guarding 
what already exists. On the other hand, every dollar expended by the a in 

orming its dynamic one involves an increase of production, all of which 

in secial well-being. SE Sa 

Phere See. instead of treating all taxes as an evil to be diminished, it is only 
the amount of the public revenue consumed by the government in performing its 
executive and police duties that can properly be 80 regarded. A that is con- 
sumed in extending the oer opportunities of the people is a positive benofit 
and should be increased, especially as the increase of the latter is the surest way 
of diminishing the former. To eppose an increase of taxation for — im- 
provements, in the name of economy, is a fallacy which can not be too fre uently 
exposed. It is just as important to have clean streets as to have clean houses, 
a the wealth consumed in the one contributes to civilization as much as that 
consumed in the other. The only question to be considered regarding such ex- 
penditures is whether or not they can be more efficiently conducted by the gov- 
ernment than by private individuals.* But that the wealth so consumed should 
be increased is sustained by all the interests uf civilization, and those who op- 
pese it are unconsciously or otherwise obstructing the movement of secial prog- 
ress as surely as those who oppose popular education and favor long hours of 
labor and low wages. 


Suct10N V.—How can taxes be most equitably levied, conveniently paid, and econ- 
ome collected ? 


This proposition involves two questions: (1) How taxes should be levied. (2) 
What Kee should be levied upon. 

1. There are two general methods by which the public revenue can be obtained — 
direct and indirect taxation. It isa peculiar feature in the history of taxation 
that those who are charged with the responsibility of suring the revenue and 
with the administration of government, usually prefer to obtain the revenue 
through indirect taxation. On the other hand, revenue reformers and social 
reformers generally advocate direct taxation. S 

Direct taxation is urged in preference to indirect, chiefly on the ground that a 
tax is an evil which should always be minimized, and that if taxes were collected 
directly from the individual he would then realize how much he paid, and would 
therefore bemove strenuous in hisdemands for aretrenchmeatof the public revenue. 
They insist that indirect taxation is simply a oman Oras for making the citi- 
zen contribute to the public revenue under the guise of purchasing the necessaries 
of life, thus obtaining wealth from the individual which he would otherwise refuse 
to contribute. This position is based upon two assumptions: (1) that taxes are 
necessarily an evil to be minimized ; (2) thatdirect taxation affords each individual 
an opportunity of correctly estimating the amount he contributes te the public 
rever ue. 

In the first place it is an entire mistake te regard taxes as necessarily an ovil. 
We have already seen that they simply represent the consumption of wealth in a 
public form, have the same economic effect nu production, industry, and 
commerce generally, as does private consumption. And whether or not private 
or public consumption will be a beneficial to the community depends 

how such consumption takes place. To the degree that wealth is consumed 
in eating patie imprevements and enlarging the social opportunities of the 
people, it is both economically and socially a positive advantage. 

© assumption therefore that taxes are at best a necessary evil is not only 
erreneous in fact, but it is extremely mischievous én its effect, as it inspires oppo- 
sition to expenditures for public improvements. 

Nor is the idea that direct taxation enables each individual accurately to deter- 
mine the amount he contributes to the publie revenue any nearer correet. This 
is another of the numerous errors arising from a i . of the law of 
wages. From what has already been it will not be di t to see that a 
direct tax upon the individual ust as mobile as an indirect tax levied upon 
the commodities he consumes. a merchant can transfer a tax upon flour to 
the consumer, because it adds to its cost te him, he can alse transfer to the con- 

u upon his house er his horse for the same reason. 

The same is true of the laborer. A direct tax m his house or his wages or 
anything in his possession, is simply so much addition to the cost of his living, 
and can be transferred through hi te the employer in isely the 
ome Sat » his house rent, and the eost ef his food, ¢ ond other neces- 
saries of life. . 

A In many parts of England the different elasses of local expenditures, such as the 
‘poor's rate,” the “cemetery rate,” the “ highway rate,” the ‘water rate,” the 
“‘local-board rate," ete., are collvcted directly from each householder by tho tax- 
gatherer in separate items, and often by different persons. These rates, however 
enter into the cost of the laborer’s living. and have to be covered by his wages jus! 
us much as the amount of his grocery bill or his house rent, and are everywhere 
80 recognized.t Where the rates rents are high, as in London and other large 
centers, the wages in all sotustrion ave cormeapendingly her than in localities 
where these items are low, which is one of the reasons W y Wages are always 
higher in ae ae than in small towns and rural districts.§ The economic 
ty ofa ents ee ee ae fact that it is directly or indirectly 
collected. Whether the taxes are gat directly from a laborer in a specific 
sum, or indirectly through the enhanced price of commodities, makes no real dif. 
ference. In either case it entersinto the cost of his living and the price of his serv- 
ice, and hence is ultimately transferred to the employer. 
Instead, therefore, of direct taxation enabling the laborer 


the amount he to the Government, it has the te a. 
deluded into the ef that he is heavily burd aoa 6 and he 
wean ovnall y ened by public expenditures, 
juelpumeues ly contributes nothing except temporarlly during periods of 


fWeaieh of Nations. 

manifest is this that whe 

from — work, as in Londen ona nae Gees of laborers have to ride to and 
Teco; a8 a proper cause for demanding 

_— the employer furnishes the laborer's paeon an free, 
2 Fo nw fie» it is equally regarded as a legitimate reason for paying 


SWealth and Progress, Part Il chapter 


*Seo Part IV, chapter ii, section iii, 
tions 


| 
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Moreover, the effect of direct taxation is pernicious in many ways. In the 


} first place it creates a strong incentive for evading taxes, which isa standing 





nducement to dishonesty. So long as men believe that they are permanently 


impoverished by what they pay into the public treasury, they will endeavor to 
Gevise means to elade the tax-gatherer; the “tax dedger” is a well-known 


In the next place, direct taxation creates a strong feeling ef dissatisfaction 
among the different classes in the community as to the justice er injustice of tax- 
ing or not taxing different classes of property. Hence the interminable contro- 
versy as to whether or not workingmen’s homes should be exempt from taxation. 
It is held to be unjust to tax the workingman’s home because that would be put- 
ting the burdenupon those whoare least able to bear it. But if they are to be exempt, 





| at what point should the exemption be fixed? To exempt homesteads at a given 
valuation would tend to encourage the building of houses within that valuation 
limit; and that would be a decided injury, because it would act as a check upon 
the building of superior houses, onl hence tend tostereotype inferior demestic 
conditions. ; 


Again, whether or not all personal preperty should be taxed, and if not what 
kind should be exempt, is another point of contention. Some insist that produc- 
tive property should not be taxed, because such taxation discourages industry 
while others contend that to tax nonpreductive property is unjust, sinee it yields 
noincome. And certain it is that every attempt to tax personal property encour 
ages sy Se misrepresentation and ether fraudulent practices too numerous 
to recite. 

The same is trne of income tax. This tax is assessed on the assumption that it 
draws the revenue from surplus incomes which would otherwise escape taxation. 
But when it is understood that in the normal course of economic mevement all 
taxes are finally drawn from the surplus product, the force of such reasoning 
entirely disappears. So far from direct taxation being the model method of rais- 
ing public revenue, therefore, it is essentially uneconomic and demoralizing 

It involves the maximum inconvenience, puts a premium on dishonesty, and 
tends to make the average citizen a persistent enemy of public improvements, 
without affording any compensating advantages. In short, direct taxation is de 
fensible only in cases of exce tional emergency such as wars,f and even then but 
for the briefest period possible. 

Sinee the public revenue must be directly or indirecty colleeted, it follows that 
all the reasons for objecting to direct taxation obtain in favor of the indirect. 
While it is highly important that the iudividual should always be fully informed 
regarding real burdens, it is quite as important that he be not deluded into as- 
suming imaginary ones. Since the public consumption represented by taxation 
is not a permanent burden upon any class in the community, the public welfare 
demands that taxes should be so levied as net to have that appearance. Conse- 
quently, instead of making taxes as direct as possible, thereby giving them the 
most burdensome seeming, they should be levied with the greatest indirectness, 
80 as to be as imperceptible as passible. To the extent that the individual ceases 
to be conscious of his contributien, and its exact amount becomes difficult to de- 
termine, will the incentive for the various forms of dishonesty and corruption for 
evading taxation disappear. 

And when an impertant public improvement is preposed which involves a large 
expenditure, the decision of the average citizen regarding it will be less likely to 
be neutralized by the feelings of his ewn inability te contribute his share. By 
removing this conscious personal element, the question of taxation will be con- 
sidered solely with re; ee its effects upon the community, thus removing one 
of the greatest obstacles to public imprevements. With this view of taxation, 
all public expenditures of a protective, educational, opportunity creating char 
acter (judiciously applied) would be regarded as an actual addition to the wealth 
of the community, to be increased, instead of as at present being treated as a bur 
den to be avoi at every turn. 

2. Upon what class ef property should taxes be levied is the question that re 
mains to be considered. The important peint te be considered in determining the 
class of property upen which taxes should be levied is how toobtain the greatest 
indireetion of movement with the least cost ef collection. 

Manifestly a tax will have the greatest indireetion of movement, and hence bo 
most completely subject te economic law, which passes through the largest num 
ber of hands and enters into the greatest variety of productive processes. ‘To give 
a tax the greatest indirection, therefore, it must be levied at the point farthest re 
moved from those by whem it will be finally paid. Sinee all taxes are finally drawn 
from the surplus product, they would necessarily be most direct when levied 
upon profits or other surplus, and conversely most indixect when levied upon tho 
source of raw material. Upon thesame principle thata tax upon surplus incomes 
can not be shifted to any other class in the community, because it does not enter 
into the cost ef production, a tax en raw material can ‘be shifted in a multitude of 
ways before reaching any class of consumers, because it all enters into the cost of 
production and becomes an indistinguishable part of the price of commodities. 

Ylearly, then, the greatest indirection would be secured by imposing a tax on real 
estate, especially on land. A tax upon land would, of course, be an addition to the 
eost of producing every species of wealth in the community. 

It is equally clear that a tax upon real estate would be the most easy and inex 
pensive tocollect. In the first place, it is the form of preperty that is most 
accessible, it cannot be concealed from the eye of the assessor; bence it affords 
the least temptation for tax-dedging or other dishonorable means of evasion. It 
is also the class of property whose value is most easily ascertained, because it is 
most frequently permanently in the open market for sale or rent, either factfur- 
nishing the basis for ascertaining its current value at avy giventime. This form 
of property has the further advantage of being immovable. The owner may 
leave the city, State, or country, but the real estate remains as accessible as ever. 
Another advantage in this form of taxation is that it avoids all the objectionable 
inquisitorial features involved in all direct, personal, and property taxes. 

here is no other form of property in society wen which taxes can be so easily 
and aceurately assessed, so cheaply collected, and with as little intrusion upon the 
freedom of the citizen. 

Nor can there be any complaint that such a tax would press unduly upon the 
land owner, because so far as the income from the land represents the cost of serv- 
ice rendered in using it for productive purposes the tax will all come back in the 
price of the product; and only that portion of the tax which falls upon the sar 








*In Boston, for instance, it has become an established practice among a large 
number of rich men to temporarily reside in Nahant, a small town a few miles 
from the city, where the loeal taxes are very light. By living there on the first of 
May, when assessments are made, they are taxed for ‘Nahant instead of Boston. 
While they actually live in Boston, and obtain all the advantages of the large 
public expenditures there, they are only taxed according to the trifling expendi- 
ture in Nahant. 

t See Prof. E. R. A. Seligman on The General Property Tax, Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1890. 

t The only reason for adopting direct taxation im case of war is that the surplus 
income is reached quicker by that means, but it is far more inconvenient and arbi- 
trary; and even in euch cases it is more economic te berrow the necessary 
amount and let it be finally repaid out of the revenue indirectly collected. When 
it is thus furnished through the normal operation ef econemic law, it tends grad- 
ually to replenish the surplus from which it is drawn by inereased production, 
and thus minimize, if not indeed obviate, the burden upon the community. 
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plus as rent, interest, and profit will be nntranaferable and finally paid by the land 
owner, the equity of which noone can question. Norcan any legitimate complaint 
be made by those who advance the tax at any of the subsequent stages. In every 
case, so far as it affects the cost of economic production, either in the form of the 
cost of raw material, tools, labor, or anything whatsoever, it can be added to the 
price. Neither could there ny be any complaint about the personal wealth 
of the rich escaping taxation use the tax having been laid at the source of 
of economic movement its full amount is included in the price of everything they 
buy. Hence their only means of successfully ves taxation would be to forego 
consumption, which is to relinquish wealth and civilization. 


If taxes were thus levied, the rich jewelry, wardrobes, furnishings, and equi- 
pages of the wealthy would all carry their quota of taxation, and so far as they 
represented the stock of the manufacturer or merchant, or were included in the 
necessary cost of living of any who render productive service, the tax included 
in their price would be transferable as in all other cases ; that portion of these forms 
of wealth only which was supplied from surplus income would have finally to 
bear the tax. There certainly could be no justice in making an article which 
has ey borne its full quota of taxation in its economic journey to the con- 
sumer yield afresh tax each year after it leaves the sphere of economic move- 
ment. Such a tax must necessarily act as a direct check upon all new forms of 
consumption, especially among the wage and salary receiving class, and thus be 
positively inimical to the development of a high standard of living and social 
progress. 

It will perhaps be objected that, if the taxes were all levied on real estate and 
acted as an increase in the cost of raw material the tax would fall the heaviest 
on those articles containing the ee amount of raw material. And since food 
and the coarser manufactured P ucts consumed by the masses contain a much 
larger proportion of raw ma’ than the finer products of manufacture and art 
consumed by the wealthy, the tax would fall much more heavily upon the poor 
than upon the rich, 

This is an objection which can be easily answered, if we bear in mind the law 

overning the mobility of taxes. It is true that in high-priced jewelry, pictures, 

ks, and indeed the finer products of manufacture and art, the raw material 
forms the most insignificant portion of the cost. And if the tax represented in 
the price of such articles was limited to what is conveyed by the cost of raw 
material, it would indeed be very slight. The fact is, however, that the tax in such 
products enters mainly through the labor. Although the tax-bearing raw material 
n these products is very “ t, that represented in the laborer’s wages, which 
includes all that enters into his living, is very great, and as the high price of such 
product is largely made up of the cost of labor, they bear the tax levied upon all 
the raw material consumed by the laborer. The tax, therefore, in the finer prod- 
vets of manufacture and art will not be proportionate to the raw material they 
actually contain, but to all the raw material that has been consumed by oer 
thing used in producingthem. In other words, their contribution to the pub 
revenue will be propo onate to their value as finished products, and therefore 
they represent the greatest instead of the least tax-transmitting power. 


Another objection that will probably be urged against this position is thata 
tax on raw material has the effect of adding to the price of the product not only 
the tax but alse the profit — the tax to those who advance it. This view has 
long been held by as nglish economists.* According to this view every 
time a tax is transferred it carries with it an added increment of profit. 

Consequently, if it is transferred enough times, the amount of profit which is 
added to the consumer's price of the finished product by the tax will be greater 
than the tax itself. This doctrine is a eel of the orthodox theory of 
profits, according to which the normal profits of the capitalists form a necessary 

yart of the cost of production, and hence of the price of commodities. In stating 

this theory, Mill says: ‘And profit, we have seen, is not exclusively the 
surplus ere the capitalist rhe has been compensated for his outlay, 
but forma, in mos' > unimportant part of the outlay itself.” And after 
enumerating a long es of processes, in which the profits of each are com- 
pounded in the next, he adds: ‘‘ All these advances form a part of the cost of 
production of linen. Profits, therefore, as well as wages, enter into the cost of 
production which determines the value of the produce.”t Were this doctrine 
correct, it would certainly form an unanswerable objection to all indirect taxa- 
tion, and indeed to indirect production . Since every specialization and 
division of labor adds to the series of distinct profit-yielding processes, industrial 
improvements would serve to increase the power of the capitalist to add com- 
pound prefit to the consumer's price of commodities. 

Fortunately for civilization, however, economic law permits no sach compound 
profit-making process. We have already seen that the price of the product in a 
given market tends to a uniformity on the basis of the cost of furnishing the dear- 
est portion.? Cee the profits of each producer can only be equal to the 
diffcrence between cost of production and that of those furnishing the dearest 
increment of the general supply, this increment being sold without profit. It is 
impossible, therefore, in any market, or at any stage of the productive process, to 
add the producer's profit to the consumer’s price, since competition compels all 
who contribute to 


6 same market to sell at the same price, which price is fixed 
by the cost of the no-profit producers. Consequently, if there is any profit it must 
be obtained from nature through greater economy in production. 


t will thus be 
seen that the claim that taxes upon land or raw material must be repaid with a 

rofit to those who pay them is a pure phantom which entirely vanishes in the 
ficnt of the true law of economic — and with it disappear all the objections 
to indirect taxation, based upon adding compound profit to consumer's prices. 

It will be seen that the question of taxation is much less fundamental than it 
is usually made to appear. Like the question of money, it is frequently employed 
to infiuence public opinion on a multitude of questions on which it Las practi- 
cally no bearing. Taxation is simply the consumption of wealth in a publicform, 
and haa no more economic effect than the same amount of wealth privately con- 
sumed. The qnly interest, therefore, the commnniiy has in the question fs that 
the taxes shall economically collected and wisely expended. If this fact is 
once clearly understood, the misconceptions in which the subject has been in- 
volved will disappear. Then the sa delusion that all taxes are finally paid 
by the laborer would lose its political utility, and the equally erroneous notion of 

enry George, that to levy all taxes on land values would abolish poverty and 
establish universal freedom, would at once be recognized as a mere social mirage. 
The only advantage in levying taxes upon land and real estate in preference to 
incomes and y is that the revenue can be collected from the for- 
mer with greater ease, certainty, and convenience. 








* Adam Smith sages “A tax upon those articles necessarily raises their price 
somewhat higher than the amount of the tax, because the dealer who advances 
the tax must general it back with the profit. * * * His employer, if he 
is a manufacturer, upon the price of his goods this rise of wages with 
a profit, so that the final Sof ee ten eee ee his overcharge, will 

— the consumer.” — Wealth of Nations, Book V, chapter ii, article iv, pages 
691 
{Principles of Political Econom, 


volume 568. 
} Part LU, chapter iv, pages 125-. Of, pages B05, 206. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. COVERT. 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday and Tuesday, January 29 and 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the U 
a 16 anc 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation eaoenn 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— : F 


- oe. said: 

r. CHAIRMAN: I can readily understand the embarrassme 
which has attended the ee fr the Committee ce oat 
Means in the formulation of the pending tariff measure. ~ I can 
sympathize with the committee in its embarrassment in this re- 
gard just as fully as can any zealous advocate of the pending in- 
come-tax amendment. The committee is made up of members 
representing various sections of our vast area, and this as mat- 
ter of simple justice to the people and the interests of every 
section. 

_ These members bring to their committee room and to the con- 
sideration of the questions discussed within its walls, local in- 
terests and local prejudices. These differences unfortunately 
arise not only in matters of detail, but they extend further and 
apply as well to matters ofabstract principle. These conditions 
impose upon the committee as a whole, in the formulation of a 
general measure like this, a task as onerous and delicate as it is 
important and far-reaching. 


The embarrassment that has grown outof the present work of 
this committee, like the embarrassment which confronts the 
members of the dominant party on this floor, has arisen, it may 
be assumed, very largely because different people entertain dif- 


ferent ideas as to what is meant by the term “ tariff reform.” 

I hazard nothing in saying, sir, that in the Congressional elec- 
tions which resulted in the return of so many members of the 
dominant party to seats in this body, the term was thoroughly 
understood, alike by constituencies and candidates. We who 
addressed audiences in our several districts prior to these elec- 
tions, gave our own definitior of theterm. We did notadvocate 
free trade, nor did we refer to it except to execrate itand to de- 
nounce it as an empty phrase used by our opponents for pur- 
poses of their own. 

Tariff reform, as it was understood in the First Congressional 
district of New York, meant a judicious revision of the tariff 
list. It meant that the Committee on Ways and Means and that 
the Congress of the United States should take up the list of du- 
tiable articles; that they should go over that list, item by item; 
and when it was found that any article upon the list was unduly 
protected, unduly taxed at our ports of entry, then that duty was 
to be decreased; that whenever any article, especially an article 
of raw material might safely and properly be added to the free 
list, then it should be placedinthatschedule. Ingeneral terms, 
by this careful examination, by this judicious pruning, by the 
placing to a greater or less extent of articles of raw material in 
the undutiable column, the burdens of the consumer should be 
lessened and the cost of living be decreased. 

That was my understanding of tariff reform. It was upon 
that platform I was reélected to this body. The promise and 
the pledge to manors to the fullest of my ability thissort of re- 
form in the tariff is the pledge and promise I am most anxious 
to observe, speaking and voting from my place on this floor. 

Now, gentlemen may differ, and it is evident they dodiffer as 
to what tariff reform is and as to the methods by which the re- 
form shall be accomplished. 

I have faith to believe that I do not misrepresent the constl- 
tuency that sent me here when I say that they think as | do, 
that tariff reform should be the work of the brain and of the pen 
and not the work of the arm and of the ax. [Applause.| 

Has the committee which has formulated this measure accom’ 
plished its work upon these lines? Has this committee voiced 
either the letter or the spirit of the party platform as adopted 
at Chicago? Does the tariff measure we are called upon toe ict 
provide a tariff for revenue only sufficient to meet the wants of 
the Government honestly and economicall administered’ L 

My studiousand accurate friend from Alabama| Mr. WHEE LER} 
has prepared a table which contains fifty-two classes of artic'es 
on which the pending bill has increased the duties even higher 
than those imposed by the McKinley act, and another table con- 
taining one hundred and twenty classes of articles on which the 
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anged, while the free list has been largely 
aly seman adn ixiure, this inharmonious combinant: 
would seem to give the brand of truth to the criticism that ; e 
measure is a free-trade bill for some sections and a protection 
we cadens eqniaet its passage have crowded the mail of every 
member of this House. From my own district have - = 
nest protests against the agricultural features of the bi — 

ainst various other provisions of the measure. But oe no 
discussing details; I am lone -_ at aunty? principles in 
i tter under discussion. 

“Tr ee eon, freaky, that this measure oe 
partial, incomplete, and unsatisfactory, having in view t - 7 “al 
nition of tariff reform I have given, and which I can not bu - 
lieve is recognized generally as the true definition of the term. 


I can not regard it as in keeping either with the solemn pledges | 


to the people or in accordance with the spirit of 
orm of the dominant party. 
ee distinguished gentleman from Tennessee Mr. McMIL- 
LIN], the chairman of the subcommittee having in charge the 
internal-revenue schedule, told us only an hour ago that under 
the bill as first reported there stood a deficit of $75,000,000, and 
that this deficiency must of necessity be made up by the adop- 
tion of the internal-revenue features, including a tax upon 1n- 
comes, that forming a part of this supplemental bill. I prefer 
to take this statement of my friend as being essentially correct. 
I say this, because to adopt the theory that our revenue will not 
be much smaller would lead to the apprehension of results to 
American industries and to American workmen that would seem 
to justify many of the assertions made by the strict protectionist. 

i am aware that this prospective deficiency is based upon last 
year’s importations, but we have the assurance of the distin- 
guished author of the internal-revenue measure [Mr. McMILLIN] 
that this deficit will exist, except what may be saved by reduc- 
tion of expenditures and what may be added to the revenue by 
increase of receipts consequent upon a return of prosperity. 
And these are in a measure conjectural. 

I want no gentleman on this floor, I want no man, woman, or 
child in my district to misunderstand my position upon this 
measure. I know that, so far as this House is concerned, the at- 
titude of any individual member is inconsequential. It amounts 
to but little; but in his home district, in the minds and hearts 
of a confiding people who have sent him here, his position upon 
a vital question like this means much. 

In the light of what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] has just told us, I believe that this measure as it came 
to us originally is just as indefensible, is justas objectionable, so 
far as we are concerned who do not believe in the imposition of 
an income tax, as if that feature had not been presented and 
urged at this time as an amendment to the original measure. 

lt isa matter of very recent history that ata caucus of the 
majority party, earnest and excited discussion was had as to 
whether this income feature should come to the House as an 
amendment or be offered as a separate proposition. To my 
mind, sir, the bill would be just as objectionable to those of us 
who oppose the income tax in the one form as in the other. It 
would in the end be but a question of form and not of substance. 
Who, looking at the work of the Ways and Means Committee; 
who, listening to the gentleman from Tennessee, can doubt that 
the original bill was drafted with a view to make an income tax 
a measure of necessity? 

My friend from Wikecuisin [Mr. es in his speech the 
other day, in referring to the possibility of a deficiency under 
the bili, said very earnestly—I quote the substance of what he 
said, I do not recall the exact words, ‘God speed the day when 
we shall know to a certainty that this bill will bring a deficit 
for then we can add to the bill an income-tax feature.” Who, 
then, can doubtin view ef the conditions, that it was the deliber- 
ate por of the committee that an income tax should be one 
of the features of this bill, in order to meet the deficiency to 
which my friend from Tennessee has justreferred? So, it makes 
no difference in what shape the proposition is presented to us. 
Coming as an amendment, or coming as a special bill, the cry 
still is ‘You have got to vote for this tax on incomes in order 

rtially to make up the deficiency.” What matters, then, that 


ens is offered as an amendment rather than as aspecial 


we have made 


Mr. DUNN. It makes it more odious that is all 
out. COVERT. Tomy mind it makes not the slightest differ- 


They tell us we must v i 
up the defi 3 . ust vote for itin any event to help make 


Now, sir, wh 


is it that pont are we opposed to this tax on incomes? Why 


emen are so intolerant of the opinions of those 


Who differ with-them on this question? Wh 
. a 1 ? en did this great, 
night _ . ours become so narrow that any member of it 


y express his opinion upon any question of gov- 
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ernmental policy without reproach? For one, I am opposed to 
this proposition because it is unfair and unjust; because it is 
essentially undemocratic and emphatically un-American. 

My friend from Tennessze [Mr. MCMILLIN] has made passing 
reference to an inheritance tax, and has spoken of itin terms of 
approval. Does not my friend know that the very earliest at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to impose a tax in spirit anything 
like the one now under discussion, was made near the end of the 
last ceatury? The Federalists were then in power, and Congress 
passed a bill taxing the personalty of the dead. A tax was im- 
posed as well upon the inventory of the estate of every dead man 
throughout the length and breadth of the then infant Republic. 

We must assume that this was a war measure. The infant 
nation had but just emerged from the seven years of warfare 
which secured its independence. It needed all the revenue pos- 
sible for its support and upbuilding. As I have said, this was a 
Federalist measure. I ask my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Moc- 
MILLIN] to listen while history tells him what followed. So 
soon as the party of Thomas Jefferson came into power it abol- 
ished this Federal tax. It swept it from the statute book as un- 
democratic and un-American. The principle and the policy in 
this regard inaugurated by the party of Jefferson almost at 
the birth-hour of this Republic has been the principle and the 
policy of the party of Thomas Jefferson from that time down to 
the assembling of this Congress. [Applause.] 


Tuesday, January $0, 1894. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Chairman, when my remarks were inter- 
rupted at the hour of adjournment yesterday I was attempting 
to establish the proposition that the imposition of an income tax 
was undemocratic, and that it oughtnot to be made a part of our 
American system. I had called attention to the fact that one of 
the earliest acts of the first Democratic Administration was to 
abrogate a Federal tax in principle akin to the one under dis- 
cussion. 

The years rolled on, our young Republic grew and prospered, 
but it was stillsorely lacking in material resources when the war 
of 1812 was declared. No attempt was made to establish a Fed- 
eral tax on incomes even during this season of trial and sacri- 
fice. All through the years of the life of the Republic, in sea- 
sons of prosperity or disaster, through all the stress and strain 
of warfare, from the time of Jefferson down to the civil war, no 
attempt was ever made on the part of the Federal Congress to 
impose an income tax as a measure of relief. 

My earnest friend from Missouri [Mr. HALL] has quoted from 
St. Luke, and my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN], has cited Christ’s admonition to his disciples to give 
freely of their means totheir fellows. Why, theadmonition has 
been heeded all through the ages, and even, I have faith to be- 
lieve, in the State of Tennessee. [Laughter.] Christ’s followers 
everywhere have given freely of their substance in seasons of dis- 
aster and distress. 

Heaven-born, sweet-faced charity has shown itself all through 
this broad land whenever and wherever occasionexisted. Large- 
hearted men and warm-hearted women have givenand will give 
voluntarily of their means, and without the compulsion of leg- 
islative enactment. I have never yet learned that Christ coun- 
seled his disciples to fall upon their fellows and despoil them of 
their substance: and a species of spoliation seems to be one of 
the features of the pending amendment. 

While these biblical quotations have been freely made by my 
friends who have preceded me, they have been discreetly silent 
as to any later day utterance coming up from any convocation of 
the dominant party anywhere—either State or national—in sup- 

ort of the theory they urge. Let me say to them and to this 

‘Touse that there have been utterances from these assemblages 
of earnest men, bearing directly upon the point involved here. 

I quote from the platform of the national Democratic conven- 
tion of July 4, 1868: 

The Democratic party demand * * * simplification of the system and 


discontinuance of inquisitorial modes of assessing and collecting internal 
revenue. 


The Pennsylvania Democratic State convention of 1869, 
adopted this: 

Resolved, That the present internal revenue and taxing system of the Gen- 
eral Government is grossly unjust, and means ought at once to be adopted 
to cause a modification thereof. 

The platform adopted by the Ohio Democratic State conven- 
tion of 1870 contained this utterance: 

That the internal revenue system of the United States is unendurable i 
its oppressive exactions; that it should be immediately remodeled; and tha 
its annoyances of stamps and licenses and taxes upon sales and incomes 
should be abolished. 

And it was because of the spirit which inspired utterances 
such as these that the last income tax, urged originally aso 
measure of absolute and pressing necessity, and adopted as a war 
measure, was finally abrogated and abolished. 
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Healthy public seutiment hastened its repeal so soon as it was 
deemed safe to be freed from its hated operations. 

Reference has been made by the gentleman who preceded me 

Mr. HALL of Missouri] to the income tax imposed for years by 

reat Britain and to the success which has attended this system 
of taxation wbroad. 

Does not my friend know, does not every gentleman on this 
floor realize, that the conditions which prevail with us are en- 
tirely dissimilar to the conditions existing abroad? We area 
combination of States, each exercising within its own borders a 
tax-imposing authority. 

Does the gentleman not know that England is a creditor na- 
tion, having its investments by the millions and tens of millions 
in all parts of the civilized world, and that the only effective 
way to reach this property is by the imposition of an income 
tax’ He cites the fact that the British income tax is shifting 
in its operation, and that it yields a great deal more one year 
than another, and he seems to think this condition a virtue. 

Why, sir, if there be one feature more than another which 
every good citizen of this Republic would like to have as part 
and parcel of a tariff measure, it is that tariff rates, so far as it 
is possible to make them s0, shall be of a fixed and stable char- 
acter. The ee and uncertain rates of our tariff duties 
operate to vex ppeeese business men and business interests 
all over the land. [ use |} 

I do not propose to digcuss the constitutionality of this meas- 
ure. I amdiscussing ony its propriety, and the necessity or non- 
necessity of its adoption in this period of profound peace. My 
friend from Missouri (Mr. Hau] has quoted from that distin- 

uished juristand eminentauthority on constitutional law, Judge 

y, in support of the position he hasassumed. Let me quote 
from the same authority in criticism of this unfair system of 
Federal taxation: 

Theauthors of our Federal system, fearing that the people _—— be op- 
pressed by their legislators if they were not restrained, placed the limitation 
of the power in the Constitution. Section 8 of the Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to lay and collect duties, imposts, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense a ‘en- 
eral welfare of the United States, but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. I[t is pl to be seen there is no 
authority conferred upon Congress by this section of the Constitution to use 
the taxing power to protect any man, his trade, or his business. 

Under the pr d amendment two classes are constituted: 
the one taxed andthe other untaxed. ‘his is an exercise of the 
power of taxation on the part of Congress, which in the light of 
this expression of Judge Cooley was, I submit, never intended 
to be granted by the framers of the Federal Constitution. 

The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. Hat of Missouri] has 
refe to this measure as nonsectional in its character. In 
the sense of the application of this amendment to the entire 
country, my friend is of course correct in this statement. But 
in every essential of its operation no measure could be more 
grossly sectional, and this fact must be known and realized 
alike by every friend and every opponent of the measure. The 
burdens borne of this amendment, if it shall be adopted, must 
fall most heavily upon the North and East. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman kindly yield for 
a question? 

he CHAIRMAN. 
eld? 

Mr. COVERT. My friend knows that I am speaking only by 
the courtesy of the House, and that my time is necessarily lim- 
ited. But for this I would yield with much pleasure. 

I have said that this amendment will, if adopted, be sectional 
in its effect and in its results. When a tax of this character 
last had the sanction of law, the returns show that in the year 
1867, in one collection district of New York, the receipts were 
over $5,436,000, while the whole tax collected during the same 
period from the States of Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Florida was less than one-half of that amount. 
Two years later seven States—New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California—although 

ing but 40 per cent ef the total population and wealth of 
the country, paid more than three-fourths of the entire income 
tax collected. 

Granted that the conditions have been modified to a greater 
or less extent since the existence of the last measure of this kind, 
the fact remains that the chief burdens growing out of the enact- 
ment of this amendment will fall u the North and East, and 
that the South and portions of the West will be the gainers at 
the ex of the other sections, 

I had hoped, sir, that the time, the occasion for anything and 
everything in the form of sectional legislation had by. 
Gentlemen on this floor who are the most ardent in their advo- 
cacy of the pendingamendment will remember that when the force 
bill was under discussion, Northern Democrats stood shoulder to 


Does the gentleman from New York 
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shoulder with their Southern brethren in opposition to + 
measure. We urged that the operations and effect of that 
were intended to be and would be sectional and entirely sectio 
in character. I appeal to those members now to join with | 
from the North and East in opposition to this measure the un- 
fairness of which lies in the fact that it will not bear upon : 
sections of our common country alike. , , 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] closed his remark 
with an eloquent reference to the flag which drapes the Speaker 
desk. Sir, down deep in the heart of every lover of his count: 
should be+he carnest desire that for all time to come that | 
shall wave not alone over one section of this land, but over e\ 
section of it; that that symbol of fraternity and equality s! 
through all the coming years, float only over one class in th 
Republic; that under its broad folds there shall be no two bo: 
of people, one made by operation of law to bear greater burd: 
than the other : 

Deep in the hearts of us all should be the desire that yo 
emblem of our nationality shall for all time be the emblem : 
shall be the shield of one entire body of American citizens. e 
the equal of his neighbor, because while he receives e 
rights under governmental protection, he pays the like tribu 
and bears the same obligations under the even laws of the com 


mon land. [Loud applause.] 
The Tariff. 
SPEBOR 
HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON. 
OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 






Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


On the bill (E..’. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of tariff reform before this Con- 
oo is an issue that has been long before the people. It ha 

en the principal issue of the great parties during tho last 
three Congressional campaigns. The question, however, now 
presented is not protection or free trade, but the McKinley bill 
as opposed to the measure before the committee. The MckKin- 
ley bill has been before the people, and it was condemned. T 
bill under discussion has been much criticised, not only by 
opponents but by ite friends. That is but natural, and the same 
would be true of any bill that might be reported, either for r 
enue or protection, because the country is very large, having 
diversified interests and industries peculiar to the various s 
tions from whence the members come, each bound to do the 
possible for his constituents. 

While the members of the majority party in this House be- 
lieve in tariff for revenue only, it is well understood that a tari 
even for revenue affords incidental protection. So after all the 
strife for benefits and advantages to be derived from incidental 
protection, such protection becomes the subject of serious con 
tention. Some are absolute free traders; others are for fre 
trade in everything except those articles which compete wi! 
particular industries in their own district. Self interest gov 
erns the action of all members who ask for protection either by 


























a tariff levied for protection that produces incidental revenue 
for revenue affording incidental protection. [Personally, | favoi 
no tariff even for revenue where the incidental protection isn 
an actual necessity. Tariff taxes, though indirect, are the n 
expensive and burdensome of any tax that could possibly be 





flicted on the people. si 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make plain the effect of tari! t 
tion. The markets of this country have always been supp!icd' 

art from foreign-made goods which have been imported °J 
arge dealers like Stewart's house, of New York, Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, and Marshall Field & Co.,of Chicago. Vurins 
the war the Government’s resources were taxed to their utm" 
to secure needed revenues. Taxes were levied upon “mo 
every trade and profession carried on or practiced in this coun 
try, as well as many products of the farm and factory. Heavy! 
duties were levied upon imports. Merchants who bought so" 
made in foreign factories paid the foreign factory price “™ 
tax at the custom-house, all of which he charged up with a profi 
to those who purchased them for consumption. 
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xample: If the ‘ariffs were 50 per cent the importer who 
me of s toreign manufacturer $1,C00 worth of goods paid: 


First, for goods. -.----------------------- 
Then the tax to the collector .-..----------------------- 





Making a total cost of - -- Sr hiheeee ae onewawe ss ---- 1, 500 
5 wholesale merchant had to pay freights, rents, insurance, 
ae ‘clesk hire, and other expenses incident to his busi- 
ness, and desired a net profit, so he charged for his goods when 
he sold them to the retail dealer a profit, say, of 20 per cent, 
which would be $300, making the goods cost the retailer $1,800. 
As the retailer had expenses to meet and profits to make, he 
too charged a commission, probably an average of 33+ per cent, 
which would be $600 more. 
The transaction analyzed would be as follows: 
Paid for goods imported...-.------------------------+--- 
Tariff tax at custom-house..-...-.--.--------------------- 


$1, 000 
500 





} 
Importer's profit and expenses. .-.---------------------- ee 
Retailer’s profit and expenses -------------------------- } 
2, 400 


Total cost to consumers 


Of which the Government received $500. bs 
Now, let us trace the transaction on the same goods without a 


tariff: 


Paid for goods imported ---....------------------------- $1, 000 
Importer’s profit and expenses, 20 per cent. -----.-.----- 200 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33% per cent -.....------- 400 

Total cost to consumers......----------4 ),--<----- 1, 600 


The increased cost to the consumer of $800 was exacted by the 
tariff in order to get $500 tax into the Treasury. 

The examples I have cited show how a purely revenue tariff 
operates. I now propose to show the operation of a revenue 
tariff affording incidental protection. 

Factories in this country manufactured only a portion, say 
half, of the goods consumed. The balance were made in Great 
Britain and other countries and imported under a war tariff, 
say of 50 percent. Every well-regulated merchant had his stock 
of imported goods as well as an equal amount 9f,Americon man- 
afactures. The merchant bought goods as f[o:iows: 


Poreign manufactured goods -.......-...-.------------- $1, 000 | 
500 | 


Paid tariff tax to customs collector--.-_.........-..------ 
American manufactured goods marked up to the tariff 


price of competing foreign goods. ........... Daath s'is « 1, 500 
Total cost to importing jobber__....... eeitee occ oe 3, 000 | 
Importer’s profit and expenses, 20 per cent...-...-.-.--- 600 
OME E DO TURIN «oo ono cee cpccwudc tue icdspa 3, 600 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33} per cent.............- 1, 200 | 
Final cost of $2,000 worth of manufactures .-_-.._.-...- 4, 800 


To recapitulate. The consumers of the goods actually paid— 


WUCGRED MANERCUIUE oo oss ccc ck cena ceeds cadwa $1, 000 | 
I CIN a niu chinthgauis di we dikes «ini amcaes 500 
IND «ns od ncinwcunssebuubadnnyeSiesakeien 1, 500 
DE MEO. soi. ne ds on cidialbas Escanaba addedcas 600 
I ais bind. cecncdeblnubd<ntiodene kan code 1, 200 





Total paid for the goods by consumers 
All for $2,000 worth of goods. 
Without the tariff tax the transaction would have been: 


Paid foreign manufacturer.-_.................-..2-22...- $1, 000 
Paid home manufacturer -._............--....-22....... 1, 000 
Paid jobber and importer 20 per cent profit _........___- 400 
Paid retail dealer 33+ per cent profit.................__. 800 

Total cost to consumer.................-....-._..- 3, 200 


The difference, or increased cost, with the protective duty of 
50 per cent was $1,600, of which only $500 went into the Treasury, 
but certainly the whole $1,600 came out of the pockets of the 
hard-worked farmers and laboring men of America who finally 
bought and consumed the goods. Then there were not a few 
sharp villains who saw in the opportunity oifered by underval- 
uations and smuggling a short road to wealth, by which means 
a large amount of money was gathered from the people. Inturn 
the Government was obliged to employ, in addition to the cus- 
toms collectors, a detective force to discover and punish smug- 
glers, which required the expenditure of a portion of the $500 
which had found its way into the Treasury, so the tax of $1,600 paid 
by the consumer had actually shrunk to less than $500 in the 


reasury available for ordinary current , 
and appropriations. 7 governmental expenses 
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Mr. Chairman, the examples I have given demonstrate the 
fact that a tariff tax even for a revenue is fearfully expensive to 
the consumer, who in reality pays the tax. 

During the war the operation of tariff taxation was even more 
outrageous than in the examples I have stated. Under suspen- 
sion of specie payments, taritf taxes were payable only in coin, 
and when gold went to a premium of 100 per cent 2 


the effect was 


; to double the tariff on imports, and to double the protection to 


the home manufacturer. Both theimported and domestic goods 
were sold at currency prices. Any pers n who did business in 
those days will recall the fact that with the increase in the tariff 
rates the price of goods went up, and with the increase of 
premium on gold, in which the tariff taxes were paid, the price 


of goods, both home and imported, continued to rise. 


lt was no uncommon thing for merchants to go through their 


| ; 7 : 
| stocks and mark them up, and for manufacturers to raise th 


prices to meet the increased cost of imported goods. The gentle 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], a manufacturer whose 
head is white with the frosts of many winters, knows what I say 
is correct. Verily he knows what is what, and desires further 
information on the same subject. It is not surprising that he 
of the 
tariffs, for he has grown rich from large profits made in the man 
ner I have suggested. 

Let me give another example of the cost to consumers of ai 
equal amount of imported and American manufactures on which 
the tariff was 50 percent, payable in coin, with gold at a premium 
of 100 per cent. Imagine the goods were consumed by the fami- 


| lies of soldiers who let their farms, shops, trades, and business 


idle, or with wife and children in charge, while they struggled 

to save the Union, serving for a price so small, considering their 

hardships, that in justice they ought to have been paid in gold. 
Example: 


Imported goods, gold value__.......-..---- $1, 000 
| Tariff tax of 50 per cent, payable in coin 500 
| Premium on the-voin tax, 100 per cent. ------ 500 
| Premium on gold value of imports F tak 1, 000 
Gold normal value of American goods.._........-... 1, 600 
Premium in currency on value of goods __---- 1, 000 
Protection at 50 per cent, in coin -......-...--.---- 500 
Premiur. in eurrency on protection. -__-- 500 
Total cost in currency to jobbing importer _- -- 6, 000 
Jobber’s profit and expenses at 20 per cent (low for those 
OND so. ck Gakina bons wel saeue meee ee F 1, 200 
Total cost to retail dealer_--......--- sth at aa’ yee 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33} per cent 2, 400 
Total cost to families of veterans_-_._........-.- 9, 600 


All for $2,000 worth of goods. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I will analyze the transaction consider 


| ing the premium in currency on gold, but without any tarifl 


whatever: 





Gold value of goods imported ...............--..-...... $1, 000 
Premium in currency -.---.-.--- uth vce bailotiiiodl ; 1, 000 
Gold value of home manufactures.-..........-- . ‘ 1, 000 
Premium in currency on same----.-.--- 1, 000 
Total costin currency to the jobber and importer 1, 000 
Jobber’s profit and expenses, 20 per cent 800 
oR eee 4, 800 

| Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33} per cent 1, 600 
Total cost to consumers. .-_...................-- . 6,400 


With the tari'f tax at 50 per cent the total cost 
a a cal 
Making a difference of 


9,600 


2 OH) 


S 


The consumers paid the tax at a terrible cost. Out of t 
$3,200 the Government received $500 in coin which it paid over 
as interest on the 6 per cent gold-bearing untaxed bonds, which 
the tariff barons were enabled to procure at par in currency by 
the ingenious legislation that was enacted by Republicans who 
stayed at home, who now declare that they put down the rebel- 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the persons who became exceedingly 
rich by the operation of unjust laws all over the country and on 
this floor are now not only resisting any reduction in the tariff 
taxes, but are determined to defeat atax onincomes. The Dem- 
ocratic party claims to be the party of the people. That party 
has a large majority in this House, backed by the sentiment of 
a great majority of the people in favor of both a reduction o! 
tariffs and the enactment of a law to tax incomes. I shall be 
ashamed to stand with the party if it fails in either. 


oot eee ners 


PO ih tein mone eee 
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The eraof high tariffs was an eraof high prices, and the prices 
were highest at the time gold brought the greatest premium 
because tariffs were payable ingold. Asthe premium increased 
the effect was to raise the tariff and increase protection. As 
protection increased, the price of goods went up on the home 
product the same asupon the imported. Itis claimed that with- 
out a reduction in the tariffs pricesdeclined. True, they did, by 
reason of the fall of premium on gold, which carried prices down 
at a double rate, all quotations being in currency prices would 
naturally fall with the premium. As the premium went down, 
oe was withdrawn to that extent, at the same time cut- 

ing down a share of the commissions always — by dealers 
and merchants. This resulted in a reduction of the prime cost 
of goods at the port of entry and atthe factory. As the firstcost 
of goods at the factory doubles before it reaches the consumer, 
so a reduction in price at factory or port of entry means a double 
reduction to the consumer. 

It is also claimed that prices kept right on going down after 
resumption of specie payments, and are still declining. This is 
also true, and is due to several causes. The money of the coun- 
try in which prices are quoted has been constantly appreciating, 
consequently the price of commodities has been constantly 
shrinking. The law,of supply and demand has been, and still is, 
in operation, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The tariffs raised prices, made manu- 
facturing extremely profitable; business was stimulated, and im- 
mense stocks were produced. The markets were crowded with 
the home product. Prices of agricultural products, being open 
to free competition in the markets of the world where a large 
surplus was annually marketed, were comparatively very low. 
The receipts of the farmer for his surplus production were corre- 
spondingly less as prices — went down. But the ordi- 
nary cash expenses of the farmer were an ever-increasing quan- 





tity. 

Pane did not go down, and his interest charges on the farm 
mortgage were just the same, though crops and prices were a 

uarter off. The doctor bills did not shrink; the demands for 
charity increased, and picnic excursions were more frequent, 
consequently after meeting all these obligations there was less 
with which to purchase the products of the factory to make 
homes delightful and comfortable. Nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation of the country was therefore compelled to economize by 
using and buying less. The markets were glutted with goods 
because of underconsumption. Obligations of manufacturin 
concerns had to be met and stocks were worked off at reduce 

rices. 
" Ingenious inventions that greatly cheapened the cost of pro- 
duction was an important factor and really had more influence 
in lessening prices than all other causes combined, and that too 
without lessening the profits of the manufacturer. 

The manager of the great carpet works at Yonkers, N. Y., 
stated to the Committee on Ways and Means that a single weaver 
in his factory could now produce 60 yards of carpet in a day, 
where twenty years ago he could weave but 12. Production has 
increased fivefold while prices reduced one-half, and the protec- 
tion politician claims the reduction was due tothe tariff. Inthe 
report on the McKinley bill, the chairman of the committee said 
the country was suffering from an era of low prices, that protec- 
tion was needed to keep foreigners out of the American markets, 
and that the purpose of the bill was to make manufacturing 
profitable. Now, behold in the following statistics and state- 
ment of facts disclosed by the census reports something about 
the profits and operations of these concerns, for whose benefit 
the McKinley tariff was enacted, and whose business it was de- 
signed to make more profitable. 

he following statistics from the census reports show that for 
many years the business of manufacturing was richly remuner- 
ative: 


Tn the year 1860— 
Capital invested in manufacturing was..................- 81 . 
Value of the product was.....................-.......-...- 1,886, 8 
Net value after paying for material and labor.......... 854, 2: 
Value of product toeach dollar of capital.............-..- 
Net value of product to each dollar of capital...........- 

For the year 187 
Capital invested, gold value .................-..-------.-.- 
Value of product, gold value.... ........----------------- 
Net value of product, gold value.......... hilo cine 
Value of product to each dollar of capital....... iia 
Net value of product to each dollar of capital ...........- 

For the year 1880— 
No ec ie cuca nee Neemiiaeacame 


Net value of product............ Didi sthity din aia deinen ane 
Value of product to each dollar of capital............-.-.-.- 1. 
Netvalue of product to each dollar of capital............ ' 
From the net valve as given in these statements must be de- 
ducted sufficient to pay miscellaneous expenses, such as salaries 
of officers, firm members and clerks, repairs of buildings and 
machinery, rents, local taxes, insurance, interest on borrowed 
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capital, freights, etc., in order to find the true net 
census for 1860, 1870, and 1880, failed to provide enw 
of salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks, as well as mis- 
cellaneous expenses, but the census of 1890 included all such 
items, and a computation of these items for the last census 
shows that the salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks 
varies in the different industries from 4 to 12 per cent of the 
value of the product, and that the miscellaneous ex enses cor 
ering every possible outlay, ranges from 3 to as high as 12 per 
cent, though in very few industries does it exceed 6 per cent. 
The average for the two items, officers, firm members, and 
clerks, and of miscellaneous expenses combined will surely not 
exceed an average of 13 per cent of the product, and 10 per cent 
would be nearer thecorrect figure. [am certainly within bounds 
ae 20 per cent of the capital for the years 1860, 1870, and 


In 1860 the net, as given in the census, was 84 per cent; de- 
ducting 20 per cent we have 64 per cent as the true net for that 

In 1870 the net was 82 per cent; deducting for all possible con- 
tingencies 20 per cent and we have 62 per cent true net. 

In 1880 the net was 70 per cent; deducting 20 per cent and we 
have 50 per cent as the true net for that year. 

It would seem that investors in industries who for thirt 
— have had annual net profits upon capital engaged, averac- 
ng from 50 to 64 per cent, would have been satistied. [t secins 
unaccountable that the power of the Government could have 
been secured through acts of Congress to make more prolitable 


the operation of industries whose net profits had languished to 
the beggarly rate of 50 per cent! 

The manufacturers themselves were invited into the councils 
of the committee which was expected to reduce taxation in 1890, 


Prices were falling with competition from without and within. 
Profits were shrinking where the average used to be upwards of 
50 per cent. They were trailing along down so that the average 
for 1890 was but 24 per cent. Doubtless some poorly situated, 
badly managed concerns had even failed. ; 

Then was a grand opportunity to trig the wheelsof downward 
prices and shrinking values by manipulating the tariffs, so the 
McKinley bill was enacted with schedules for the most part pre- 
pared by the representatives of industries whose interests the 
committee declared adetermination to protect. Thestatements 
and arguments of interested agents must be taken with many 
grains of allowance. Their interest warps their judgment and 
their conscience. They cover up facts, conceal their profits, 
and in many ways misrepresent the condition of their business 
for the purpose of securing favors from Congress by protective 
legislation which enables them to tax the consumers for keep- 
ing up large profits. The managers of the shirt, collar, and 
cuff factories, of Troy, N. Y., may be cited as anexample. They 
actually made the member from that district believe they were 
on the verge of ruin, and ‘he made a strong plea for a continu- 
ation of McKinley protection rates, which range from 55 to 68 
percent. They claim that the rate proposed of only 35 percent 
means absolute ruin and will drive thousands of laboring men 
and women to idleness, want, and starvation. They presented 
through their member an imposing protest, signed by nearly 
70,000 of their employés, in the form of a great scrap book # feet 
square and 2 feet thick, weighing about 300 pounds, attractively 
decorated in the patriotic colors of the flag of freedom. 

The protests, which were uniform, had been prepared in blank 
and signatures were secured by the agents of the factories. It 
may have been as easy to deceiveand influence those people who 
knew not where else to secure employment as it was to deceive 
the gentleman from the Troy district who presented the )ro- 
test. The returns to the census enumerator for their business 
in 1890, made by themselves before the passage of the Mckinley 
act, shows how nearly ruined they were under a tariff much 
lower than the present rates. 

These returns were as follows: 

Number of establishments ...........-..........-.------ 

eee eins pads sunken sete atga conn cece 

io dt chchiehs wosuawes epoetnanpenieass -cocn- 

Total wages, including salaries of officers, firm members, and clerxs = 
Miscellaneous expenses... ...........---....-+..--------- Be 
ee nF ee “ BO, 20 
RO GE RON oon ocind sone cosa conn cene en sewsseresens eee - yee s 
PL ai wambnedinen sHe~ acnecscasrowoeseesce SE EEN nr an 
Product to capital was ........................--..--------per cent 2g 
Cost of material to product was......................------- do “9 
Cost of wages to value of product _...................------- do - 
Miscellaneous expenses;to value of product.............----d0 

EE ES Ee Ee do 

What sympathy should the Representatives of a plund 
people have for beggars that make a net of only 21 per cen’: 

How will the farmers and laboring men feel when they coh 
template such enormous profits? ill they be anxious to Se 
the McKinley rates of tariff sustained when they consider 
that the report of the majority on the McKinley bill declaze 


Sota SERSSanw 


ed 
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I 
the object of the bill was to make domestic manufacturing more 


9 
remunerative: at 
I will now offer some statistics from the census, showing the 
magnitude and prosperity of agriculture: 
For the year 1850— amen 
mber of farms ...... ..-.---------- «0 -0- one-one ncen settee » 449, OF 
value offarms, including implements and live stock....... 88, 497, 915, 454 
Value of products, including seed and everything used on 


GRO TAPTN... .--o.ocnon oo ncn cw nnce we scceencenan-o-scsornessssces $1, 299, sal 4 
Average value of product, per farm --..-...--------=-------- nents 
Value of product for each dollar of capital invested -....--. 7 pe 

For the year 1870— 2 650, 985 
Number of farms. .-....--------- --------+---z5¢--- 2050-0 °-" 80 058 658) 4 


y farms, including implements and live stock...... , 052, 
Value of products, including seed and farmconsumption. 82, 450, aa 
value per farm..-.--..-------------- ia lealiniienas B22 
Valent produst for each dollar of capital --..-- per cent... 
All calculations at gold values. 
For the year 1880— 
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4, 008, 907 

f farms... .--..------- ---------- ones cone oe - nee -ee , 008, 90% 

Wuinect farms, including implements and live CRG cn-sce g12, 104, 001, 538 

Value of all farm products, including seed, etc ........... 82, 212,540, 927 

Value of product to each dollar ofcapital invested, percent. 18 
‘or the year 1890— 

- Number Of TATMB. 2... ccc cnn ccc eco ee conn oSnn cece ence cncees on at —= 
Capital invested .........----- ---- ------ e002 een ene ne nn neee cee e Son’ 130 508 
Value of product ..... ..-. ---- ---- ~~ ---- ~~ e+ een en nn oan eee 0 
Value of product for each dollar invested......- per cent-- 5 

Farm statistics by divisions and selected States for 1890. 
: Capital in- Value of -—— 
Divisions and States. vested. products, ae. 
| $$ $$ | —$_$$____—_|___—_ 
DIVISIONS. Per cent 

Wont BURBS . .. «.020-000d.cce cecncsnn | $2, 969, 971, 293 $418, 309, 066 1 

SS Serre 1, 333, 395, 489 292, 847, 809 22 

CPINUAR © ccociciice dipecccesscocdan 8, 513, 961,379 | 1, 112, 971, 964 13 

DORE ROR écivctiesccnndetecodsncstin 1, 849, 395, 198 480, 337, 764 26 

Western ......- Ris papain ogee boda howl 1, 312, 266, 978 155, 662, 995 12 

SELECTED STATES. } 

Massachusetts. .- btiMidaekndwieend 147, 538, 284 28, 072, 500 19 

PORGEIVODEE ooccnccogesscceccecaccess 1, 062, 939, 846 121, 328, 348 11 

SEs Jin Su eben saad caattbecudcond asun 716, 664, 141 95, 070, 080 13 

I... tum iccabseh Cgukeeneeaent 647, 938, 255 83, 651, 390 13 

SE Soi cadd GawrnnddbVeerooaseshsn 511, 799, 810 66, 837, 617 13 

NN bp inctdhemerornennsicniatie 145, 085, 785 22, 089, 423 14 

The e of protection is very cunning. It satisfies those en- 
gaged in the protected industries by making their business very 


rofitable. Then they catch the farmer with the ‘‘ home mar- 
et” bait, and attempt to pacify the laboring men by naming 
the scheme ‘ protection to American labor,” notwithstanding 
the fact that labor has all along been on the free list and the 
importer did not even have to pay the freight, but frequently 
made arrangements with transportation companies to bring for- 
eign labor over wholesale and received acommission out of their 
passage. For along time the Government provided immigra- 
tion agents to help furnish the mines and factories with foreign 
labor to compete with our higher labor. 
I presume this system of Government assistance would still be 
in force had it not been for the stubborn resistance arranged 
and prosecuted by intelligent organized labor in this country. 
American laboring men discovered that the Republican scheme 
for protection to American labor really forced, at least permit- 
ted, both competition and association with foreign labor at home. 
The advocates of protection have said to the laboring men of 
America: ‘“‘Support the party that will make the business of em- 
loyers of labor profitable, and they will pay better wages.”’ 
itness the result. The tariffs have been so hi h that foreign 
competition has been practically destroyed. The individual 
industries have been consolidated and swallowed up by corpo- 
rations, until nearly all manufacturing business is now carried 
on by stock concerns. 
These large corporations arrange combinations, form trusts, 
pool their profits, and, protected from foreign competition, fre- 
quently close up many of their own institutions to prevent home 
competition, limit production, throw labor out of em loyment, 
reduce expenses, and increase dividends, without sharing in the 
least with the workingmen forced into idleness by the closing 
of plants, but dividing profits with stock. Laboring men would 
be less than American and more than human should they suffer 
want in enforced idleness without complaint, while dividends 
continue to idle capital on stocks in locked-up mills. 
Mr. Chairman, the Republican party, in its national platform, 
offers a very plausible apology for protection b saying that for- 
eign goods with cheap labor could be manufactured cheaper 
than similar articles could be produced in this country with 


much mane wages, therefore protection should equal the dif- 


ference in the labor cost of production. Yet in the same plat- 


form the McKinley bill was indorsed, and their re resentatives 
-— here making a life and death fight to prevent aay reduction 
ane tariff rates provided in that notorious act. Remembering 

© latest declaration of the Republican party and the argu- 
ments used in the last national campaign, together with the 
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present efforts being made toretain the McKinley act, it would be 
somewhat surprising to find in it tariff rates for protection that 
actually exceed the total labor cost of production in this coun- 
try; such, however, is the fact. I will give some examples. The 
rates of protection which I shall give are the proportion of taxes 
actually collected on imports for the last year under the law of 
1883, and for the first year of the McKinley law, and the labor 
cost is computed from census statistics for 1880 for the different 
industries: 


Actual 

| Rate « protec 
Class of goods. Labor pnsee ag tion first 

Cost. |tfon,1883.| Year of 

McKin 

ley rates 

* Per cent.| Per cent Per nt 
e —_ Secbbdduevesdetnissqeucass doesaddadseecwads | ie | = 81 
ths biindin wndin bebid nee thitines auinnemaadeial 8; 3 33 
EIR Sh Sea ees scac eee { 21 | 53 | 67 
I: 21 40 | 51 
NNN Te neal bide ana 2 70 | 105 
Rubber g« ode A a ee 16 26 31 
a 21 108 | 114 
EET 3 | 34 | & 
a a ; 18 | 31 33 
a a a 15 | 19 29 


Mr. Chairman, high wages part of the time and no wages the 
rest of the time is neither profitable nor satisfactory. Regular 
employment with wages so adjusted that labor can procure for 
itself a fair share of that which it produces is necessary for the 
prosperity of the laboring classes. It has beena fearful mistake 
to stimulate and make specially profitable certain industries by 
high tariffs so that immense capital is suddenly attracted. Huge 
plants, labor and all, have come here from foreign countries be- 
cause their products could be sold to American consumers with 
greater profit notwithstanding the additional expense, and then 
the increased profits and dividends taken back and expended 
where money can buy what it is worth without taxes being in- 
cluded in the purchase. 

Statutes that produce such results are an unwarrantable in- 
terference with trade, and in the end bring evil consequences 
from which there is noescape. High price of commoditics does 
not necessarily mean high wages; neither does good wages mean 
small profit to employers of labor. 

For example, the woolen industry of Pennsylvania employs— 


I Vi oa aa ernie bhgrenensiehill > mal maaan 868, 977, 256 
I Oe Minn cunddccsdddkcdcdeesediapweus eae 55, 786 


») 
Produces for the market goods to the value of._................... 989, 533, 725 


i a a ath a el eee meno eaealal €19, 800, 446 
ee nn oan conusedsbliesscsdccesuesd .--- 953, 929, 476 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses -.-.. _- a inhale cognate einitidiaih es alee #4, 062, 615 
The average annual wageamounts to...................... i 8337 
The value of their product to the capital is_._-_. ..per cent. 129 
The cost of the material to the value of the product........do_... 60 
Cost of wages to value of product, omitting fractions...... 60... 22 
Miscellaneous and other expenses to value of product . eo... 4 
Net profit to value of the product...............-.-. a do_... 13 
Net profit on total capital being an average of.....-. do 16 


In the same industry in Ohio for the same year, 1890, we find— 
#3, 857, 889 
83, 969, 462 


ERIS DIE i naidit datideddtarwnenctendvéccansennes welent 
Value of product ...:........-.- ibdibsbiadacwiedatnane pe mnkenende 
Cost of materials.............. 
IG nibh ccksd in tindlintikdnpanedsdtesencneceseracene i , 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses .............-..-..-.........- $208, 342 
Number of hands employed, including officers, firm members, and 





EL ids beth ciaddeadieie tinea sede bes sehen 7 tials 3, 835 
EEE EL EE Sy pe ee hel cide #242 
Value of product to each dollar of capital employed ies #1. 03 
Cost of material to value of product... __.- , per cent.. 58 
Cost of wages to value of product, omitting fractions.......do.... 23 
Miscellaneous and other expenses to value of product.......do.... 5 
Net profit to value of product..................--.-. do._.. 13 
Net profit to capital invested... ...- y do.... 14 


Certain manufacturers of woolen goods were not satisfied to 
hire the free labor which relied upon wages for food and cloth- 
ing, so they contracted for the labor of penal institutions where 
the laborers looked to the State for food and raiment, with re- 
sults as follows: 


Number of hands employed ......................-..-.- A 2 248 
i nde vt pubann aerkGedesendeedasetiewree chan dsb csc ane 
ee ian dale deaedads dnddasdu caebtsnoseus ance $389, 500 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses -...............-.-------------- $34, 872 
So ds eaeeaincasenwene Gane concaecs Cnneasesccees 7659, 585 
Annual average wage _........- cle ias a Lies aial eatin iain aieraiaias 875 
Cost of material to product, fractions omitted -........... per cent... 58 
Miscellaneous expense to value of product ................-..-. Bison 5 
Cost of labor to value Of product .. .... 2. 200-2. - -- ce ceee seo e cee Giwes 23 
BOOE POOLS «2. cdctone eeduc cs ; do.... 11 


Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKIns] take notice 
that I have made comparisons of wages and all other items in 
the same industry in different, though{adjoining States? The 
statements I have made are from figures given me by special re- 
quest from the Census Department having in charge the late 
census. It will be seen that the cost of material was a greater 
proportion of the cost of production in Pennsylvania than in 
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Ohio, and that in Pennsylvania the auamnee annual wages paid 
was $337, while in Ohio the average was but $242. The wages 
in Pennsylvania were 39 per cent more than in Ohio, yet the 
proportion of labor cost to the value of the product was greatest 
in Ohio, being 23 per cent, while in Pennsylvania it was but 22 

sr cont, notwithstanding the average wage in that State was 39 
per cent the most. 

The net results were still more favorable to the industry in 
Pennsylvania, where wages were highest, being 16 per cent as 
against 14 per cent in Ohio, and the products sold in the same 
market. So we have what to the minority of this House isa 
startling anomaly—greater profits made where wages are high- 
est. 

The difference is still greater comparing the same industry in 
the penal institutions: 


Wages in: Pennayivania Per Pear... ...... 20.2 ccweeccee ce ceecenee cesses s+ $342 
Wages in the penal institutions per year..........2...........-.-------.-- 75 
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Net profit in Pennsylvania to value of product was ...........percent.. 13 
Tn industries employing penal labor .................-..-....-------40..... 11 

So it will be seen that, though the wage was nearly five times 
as high in Pennsylvania, the business was more profitable. 

In the cotton manufacturing business, Carroll D. Wright 
makes the following comparisons between Massachusetts mills, 
those in Manchester, England, and the mills inGermany. Cal- 
culations are based on averages : 





Pounds of 


cotton manu- |No. alae Average | Wages 


factured. per hand. | per week. 
Massachusetts ......... 750, 334, 000 172, 644 4, 337 $7.36 
Manchester............. 1, 471, 887,000 482, 983 8, 278 6.54 
Germany ............... 300; 000; 000 250, 000 1,200 3.27 


By this comparison it will be seen that the American laborer 
in the cotton mill manufactures 32 per cent more cotton for 12 
per cent more pay than the English laborer, and 261 per cent 
more than the German for 125 per cent more pay. It appears 
that the cheapest labor is the mest expensive and the highest 
wages prove the very cheapest. To determine whether labor 
cost is high or low, dear or cheap, te product of labor must be 
considered as well as the abstract wage rate. 


HOME MARKET. 


Farmers have been very generally induced to support the party 
and policy of protection, relying on the great benefits of the home 
market, which has been so much talked about, always promised, 
but never realized. 

The gentieman from THinois [Mr. CANNON] says 96 per cent of 
the products of agriculture are sold to persons in other indus- 
tries, which ure kept up by protection. McKinley claimed, ina 
speech made in my State, a home market for 92 per cent of the 
products of the farm. He said, discussing the effect of his bill: 

The Democratic party is troubled about theforeign market for the farmer; 
92 per cent of all the farm produce is sold at home, 8 per cent only goes 
abroad. The Democratic party has the deepest concern about the 8 per cent 
that is 8,000 miles away, and the Republican party is trying to serve in- 
tact the 92 ae cent thatis at home, and it has not only done it under this 
bill, but this bill will increase the percentag » of the home market. 

The statement of McKinley was false andfoolish; it was afalse 
pretense used by McKinley and all the lesser lights of the Re- 
publican party by which they attempted to elect amajority of the 
members of the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses. I say 
the statement was false and foolish—false because it was not 
truo, and foolish because it was within the means and power of 
every reasoning mind to prove its falsity. 

The census of 1880 shows the total farm products of the coun- 
try for use on the farms, for seed, and for market, to have been 

2,213,402,564, and the exports of farm products for that year 
were $685,961,091, being 83 per cent of all the exports, and equal 
to 31 per cent of the total production of agriculture. In 18:0 
the exports of agriculture amounted to $629,785,917, and the 
year following the amount exported was greatly increased, being 
about $800,000,000. The average annual export of the products 
of agriculture have for the last twelve years exceeded 22 per 
cen of the total product, so that 22 per cent instead of 8 per 
Sale = has been sold in'the markets of the world. Then Me- 
inley’s 92 per cent has dwindled to 78 per cent. It may not 
have occurred to Mr. McKinley that even the 78 per cent is not 
sold in the home market, but it is a fact nevertheless. 

A large amount is used for seed, equal to fully 8 per cent of 
the cereal products, eorn excepted. mense quantities of hay 
and grain are required for feeding teams, seaedane stock, dairy 
stock, sheep, neat.cattle, and swine, and great quantities of the 
valuable merchantable products of the farm are necessarily con- 
sumed ‘by the farming population, which amounts to nearly 50 
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per cent of the total population. Noneof the products consum 
on the farm are sold in any market. I feel sure that und, ‘ 
estimate when I say that the farmers themselves consum fu 
50 per cent of their total production, 22 per cent is axparte . ny 
only 28 per cent remains to be sold in ths hom : market iochen ‘ 
consum tion. Of this 28 per cent fully one-half is 301d to I : 
engaged in trade and transportation, mechanics ané a non 


: s l professiona 
men, teachers, preachers, and people of leisure, resorters ete 
not depending upon protected industries. These classes th 


farmers have for customers tariff or no tariff, hich tariff or low 
tariff. 3 

To recapitulate: Of farm products, 22 per cent are exporte 
per cent is consumed upon the farms, 14 per cent is consumed 
those not engaged in protected industries, and 14 per cent « 
is sold in the home market that can with any degree of consi 
ency be claimed to have been built up by protection. 

The home marketof the products of agriculture of this gre 
country will occur about a8 soon as a boy will become as old 
his father while both are living. There are people who bel i: 
both possible. People often surrender reason overlooking { 
teachings of all experience in chasing a Will-o'-the-wiap the or 
It is related that a very intelligent man of the world, who \ 
willing to back his notions with his money, once made a v 
that if both lived long enough, the son would some da) 
old as his father. He reasoned this way: The father at 1 
years of age and the son at one, the father was twenty ti 
old asthe son; ten years later, the father would only be three ti 
as old; that at forty, the father would only be twice ns old, 
when the father was sixty, the son would be two-third 
as his father. Therefore, he reasoned, that as the son kept 
gaining on the father, in the course of time, if both could live, 
the son would catch up with the father and be of the same ao 
Of course, he gave up his wager when he dropped his one-sid 
investigation and applied common sense enough to realive { 
however much the son gained on the father, relative! 
would always be twenty years difference in theirage 
lived. 

Now, ‘there is no better prospect that the home marker will 


y, th 
swale pot 


take allof the products ofagriculture in thisecountry and raise the 
prices above the world’s market during the lifetime of the great 
grandchild of the youngest soul living to-d iy than there is that 
the son will be as old as his father while both are living. In thi 

country there is an immensearea of fertile lands. There is also 
an immense area of arid lands, the most of which with irrigation 
(which is‘sure to eome) will exceed in fertility and productio 


five-fold any soil at present under cultivation. We have a) 
agricultural population and they must supply their wants, no 
provided directly from the farm, by the exchange of their su 
plus products. 

True, the population of cities has increased by the develo 
ment of manufacturing industries, but at the same time the m 
chinery used in these industries has been greatly changed a 
improved until for the most part to-day machinery does the 
work of men. But machinery does not eat the products of | 
farm. Of course the manufacture of machinery require: 
work of many hands, but not in proportion to the number 
use of the machine displaces. If it had not been for the 
era of railroad building in this country, and the em)lo; 
given by transportion forthe developing and constructive peri 
the home market bait for the farmer's vote would long ago h 
lost its attraction. What hasfurnished custome's, i tp 
for the farmers? 

The general settlement of the country, the ho: 
and cheap lands, brought large numbers of immigra: 
every country in the world. The settlement « c 
agricultural purposes made other business necessar; 
take away the produce of the farms and bring return cargoes 0 
necessities, had to be built and manned; cities were It 
merchants, educators, professional men, persons o! | r 
retired or superannuated business men of all trades and pro! 
sions. The forests and mines had to be opened and \ 
order to supply material. The material was prepa! 
in place for the erection of homes, business houses, State, co 
and city public buildings. Schools and churches had t 
erected, etc., requiring great numbers of mechunics, © 
ment, State, city, county and township officials. 

All of these improvements required an immense active po)" 
lation and offered remunerative employment in production, 
transportation, and commerce. These advantages continue’, 
attracted large numbers of immigrants, the number of late _— 
averaging annually a half million. The bulkof these opera! sous 
would have been carried on, tariff or no tari!f, high tariff or !ow 
tariff, and has created a large consumption foragricu't ral Ps 
ucts; through all ‘the years alarge surplus has been sent abroad, 
but the forests are cleared away, public buildings ure gener® is 
erected, great numbers.of large cities‘have been builded, *"" 
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e been cleared, millions of homes have been built, railroads 
= been constructed. What prospect has the farmers for bet- 
ter markets at home, for increased production of sm increasing 

e and area? 
oe wil be generations before the population of this we 
can possibly consume all of the products of agriculture, ee the 
last vote of the youngest boy living will be east before the home 
rket will be realized. : ; 

"More than that, farm products have fallen in value and will 
continue to fall, out of proportion considering the labor required 
in their production, to the fall in prices of articles and com- 
modities produced in other industries, which are kept up by 
legislation and by organized combinations. ; 

‘What is a home market worth that does not pay & margin on 
the cost of production? In 1850, every dollar invested in agricul- 
ture produced the value of 37 cents; in 1870, the gold value of 27 
cents; in 1880, the value of 18 cents, and in 1890, the value of 15 
cents. Out of which must be taken for seed, rovisions for 
farmers, feed to stocks and teams, wages of hired men, repairs 
of tools, insurance, taxes and the farmers own wages if there is 
anything left, the balance would be the farmers profit. 


| The value of the goods TIES | GM Deliigiictaiine 


The price of the great staple farm products will not rise in | 


the home market above the overflow price which is fixed in the 
markets of the world, and is always less by the amount of com- 
missions and the cost of transportation. Soup to the present 
time our farmers have been obliged to transport and se 1 all of 
the surplus of their great staple products in the markets of the 
world in competition with the cheapest labor on earth. The 
balance has been sold at home practically for the net price re- 
ceived for the surplus. : ‘ 

The policy of restricting trade has been ruinous to the intetests 
of agriculture. The home market has been made, but not for 
the iarmers. The products of the factories, with less than half 
of the capital invested in farming, employing less than half the 
labor, producing nearly three times the value, has had a home 
market for nearly all its products at prices which yielded a net 
income averaging in 1860, 64 per cent; in 1870, 62 per cent; in 1880, 
50 per cent; and in 1890, 24 per cent. 

The products of the farm for the last twenty years of protec- 


tion have constituted 77 per centof the total export trade of this | 


country, and has brought a net balance in gold imports of nearly 
two billionsof dollars. And the same heavy exports will con- 


tinue until the restrictive policy of protection produces retalia- | 


tory results and shuts us out of the world’s markets. Then we 
will have a forced home market that will send prices down to a 
point that will wipe out the little prosperity and independence 
the farmers now have. 


Mr. Chairman, by that time the mortgage-holders will have | 
Then, American landlords, the Shylocks | 


most of the farms. 
of to-day, will, with their usual business sagacity and politcial 


shrewdness, give attention to the interest of agriculture, but in | 


a way that renters and actual tillers of the soil will not be likely 
to derive the chief benefit. 
AD VALOREM VS. SPECIFIC DUTIES. . 

The bill under consideration would receive my support if for 
no other reason than that ad valorem fates are substituted for 
specifie duties. 

If a specifie duty of $1 a yard is laid upon the importof ayard 
of eloth.er other goods of the value of $2, the rate of tax and 
protection would be 50 percent. As the effectiveness of labor 
increases by improved machinery and methods of production, 
prices always go down, and when the price declines from $2 to 


$1, the protection increases from 50 percent to 100 per cent, while | 
labor loses one-half of its cueereem the manufacturer receives | 
ic 


double the protection, for w the consumer must pay. 
Prices of all products in all countries are, and long have been, 


projected the present tariff law, which so largely substituted 
specific for ad valorem rates. 

There is hidden in the specific duty of so much per pound, or 
60 much per yard, two villainous schemes; one a scheme for a 
constantly increasing protection bya stationary tax on declining 
prices, the other a scheme to take a larger rate of tax from the 
expenditure of those who can not afford the better goods, 
thereby laying the greatest burdens upon the weakest backs. 

aes “tHE POREIGNDR PAYS THE TAX.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is claimed by our opponents that the for- 
eigner pays the tax, because it is levied upon the importation 
of goods from foreign countries, and the foreign preducer simply 
pays for the privilege of selling his goods in our markets, and 
= money comes like a gift without any cost to our pie. 

housands of credulous people believe the elaim, and g 


ly sup- 
port the high-tariff party, because the wed that foreigners 
pay our pensions, construet our public but ings, improve an 


can rivers, and pay our official salaries. The foreigner pays the 
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pays the tax, why not get more of it? Why not puta tariff on 
all our imports and collect all of our revenue from foreigners? 
Why not collect enough to make a dividend to the States, and 
lessen local taxes? 

If the foreigner pays the tax without cost to the American 
consumer, will some one explain upon what rational business 
principle were these transactions based, for example: In 1891 
imports of woolen goods, in round numbers, were $43, 000,000; 
the tax collected was $35,000,000. Does any sane man claim, or 
any sane man believe, the cost of these goods was in no way in- 
creased to the consumer by reason of the tax? : 

The imports of manufactured tobaceos was $3,535,859; the tax 
collected on the same was $4,035,249. Could the foreioner fur- 
nish stock and hire even cheap labor and pay the tax besides? 
Surely not. If so he could make our markets an absolute don 
tion of the goods and save $499,390 by a removal of the tay 
The tax collected on imported fireworks for the year 

1892 was_...... 








8531, 434 
308, 532 


The tax exceeded the price of the goods by_........ 227, 902 
Can it be Americans secured the goods for celebrating our 

glorious Independence Day at a price of $227,902 less than the 

amount of tax paid by the foreigner for the privilege of selling 

them here? 

The tax collected on imported cordials was_-._- 

The foreigner received for the goods - 


--- $241, 584 
71, 394 


The tax exceeded the value of the goods by._...._. 170, 390 

If the foreigner paid the taxes he would have saved the sum 
of $170,390 by leaving the goods in the custom-house, without 
any charge, to be sold for the benefit of our Government. 

Mustard in bottles, imported, valued at $8,997, paid a tax of 
$18,792. If the foreigner paid the tax he gave the entire price 
of his goods and a further sum of $9,795. 

If the foreigner pays the tax, why does the McKinley bill al- 
low rebates to the manufacturer who exports goods made of im- 
ported material, upon which they say the foreigner pays the tax? 
The fact is, no foreigner sends goods to this country and pays 
an entry tax, unless he can finally sell the goods here so as to 
get his home price for the goods and the additional sum paid in 
taxes. 

The hypocrisy of any man who ciaims, in the face of these ex- 
amples, that the foreigner pays the tax without increased cost 
to the consumer, is equal to that of the wolf which gets into the 
stream above the lamb and charges the lamb with roiling the 
water for the wolf to drink, making the charge a pretext for de- 
vouring the innocent lamb. 

Protection robbers and protection liars have been convicted 
by the grand jury of the American people at the polls, and sen- 
tence has been pronounced; now let the execution proceed. 

If it had not been for a European famine to help the farmers 
get rid of their surplus and brace up their prices under McKin- 
leyism, the minority in this House would not be half as large as 
itis. And if it had not been for a money famine and bankers’ 

anic, which produced a paralysis of all industrial business dur- 
ing the past and present year, the Republicans in the next 
Congress would be crowded into a much smaller space than 
they occupy in this. 

INCOME TAX. 

I favor the income tax because it is asking a contribution of 
those citizens of the country who have accumulated great wealth 
and enjoy large incomes by reason of special privileges afforded 
by legislation. It is not only admitted, but itis the proud boast 


, : | of gentlemen on the other side, thatindustries have been created 
constantly declining and this was well known to those who | 


by law which have been profitable. [t can not be denied that 
millions and millions of rich land has been given outright to 
corporations; millions more have been sold forasong. Many 
individuals have bought up land scrip in the different States and 
have located large tracts of pine and other valuable forest lands, 
out of which they have made large fortunes. Rich mines of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal have been located, many of 
which bring their fortunate possessors princely royalties. All 
of the wealth and incomes founded upon such privileges and — 
portunities coming from the people in the aggregate should, 
without question or objection, be subject to a reasonable tax in 
support of the Government. All persons should contribute to 
the public expenditures according to the benefits they receive 
and their ability to pay. 

The incomes of those interested directly in protected indus- 
tries, those enjoying natural monopolies, and those corporations 
ee the right of eminent domain, and all individuals who 
have net incemes exceeding $4,000 per annum, which is surely 
sufficient for comfortabie subsistence, in my opinion could be 


taxor he doesnot. Theciaim is trueor it isfalse. Ifthefereigner | justly taxed, for the benefits they receive are out of proportion 
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to the taxes they have been called upon to pay. The existin 
inequalities are crying evils in thisland of freedom, which oul 
be wiped out by laws that impose equal burdens. 

When the Government needed defenders to put in the ranks, 
only those who were considered able to endure the hardships of 
warfare and were counted able-bodied were enrolled, and if they 
did not volunteer the officers of the law sought them out and 
ee. theirservices to the use of the common good, though 
it hazarded the fortunes, the happiness, and life of the citizen. 
Now, in collecting revenues to pay the remnant of the expense 
of prosecuting the great rebellion, of keeping these defenders 
at thefront, and of paying the pittance allowed those who, after 
the successful termination of the war, have returned with broken 
health or loss of limb to or on the unequal battle of life, why 
should not the net incomes of those exempt from want be taxed? 
The amount proneee in this bill is not one-fifth part of thesum 
necessary to liquidate the pension rolls, I would favor further 
reduction on the necessaries of life and raise by a tax upon in- 
comes sufficient to pay all the pensionsand the interest upon the 
bonded debt. 

The inequalities complained of by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COCKRAN], would not put a ban upon profitable busi- 
ness, nor the accumulation of wealth, and incomes, that would be 

rievous or unjust. Every citizen in the land would strive to 

ncrease the profits of business to that point which would entitle 

him to be enrolled among the income taxpaying class, and the 
larger the taxable annual income the greater the privilege and 
blessing, which, at worst, would be alloyed only by a Govern- 
ment tax of 2 per cent. 

Exactly similar inequalities to which the gentleman objects, 
already exist in every State in the Union, by statutes exempt- 
ing a certain amount of property and certain kinds of property 
from taxation, and legal exemptions from execution for debts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] objects to 
the income tax because he says it will expose secrets of business 
men which are worth millions to them. 

It seems to me the secrets so valuable, the discovery of which 
the gentleman anticipates may cost millions of dollars, relate to 
the profits of their business which is protected by laws that al- 
low the beneficiaries of protection to lay taxes upon the people 
when prices are made on the wep f © pone which the people 
are obliged to consume, for the tariff prevents the purchase of 
necessities from foreign producers who are willing to sell at re- 
duced prices. 

No doubt the gentleman fears that his present claim, that pro- 
tected manufacturers do not make as large profits as do bankers 
and railroad men might be impeached by a truthful annual state- 
ment of income, which must be made under the provisions of 
this bill. I think his fears are well founded in this respect be- 
cause 1 am sure that he would not make a false return of his 
income to keep good his words here, nor to continue an advan- 

e of secrets by the possession of which, they hope to defeat a 
reduction of protective tariff rates. 

The Census Bureau will not have the statistics of manufactur- 
ers ready for some time to come, but at my request some pre- 
liminary figures have been prepared by the Bureau. These 
figures include the returns for all of the factories of Boston, 
which I will give here to show the gentleman that we have 
some of the secrets now: * 

In Boston for the year 1890— 


The total capital invested was..............-------------+----. 8118, 198, 539 
Total value of production... .....-. 2... .-------eneeneneeeneeee 210, 936, 616 
eR tee. naisibenhhes nbenemnges erenesenesne open 105, 602, 569 
NE I Rs duds £6 hac cckdswentobrdnedcusbecen sconteuncnsese 908, 
aries of officers, tirm members, and clerks................- 11, 217, 435 
iscellAaneOus OX PONSES ...... 2... 2.200. --eeeeen ence eens - nnn nee 21, 543, 
Total cost Of production...... 2. 02.2.2... eeccesse- ee nvee 182, 272, 397 


DO TAE SEOs Bik vino dpce etn digsteengecqnonnsnten tant ne nbneee 28, 664, 219 
Rate of profits upon capital, a portion of which may be water, 24 per cent. 
If the bankers and railroad men make larger average profits 
than 24 ee cent per annum the gentleman vill do the country a 
service by showing up that fact. 

The gentleman explained how he and some associates came it 
over the local assessor. who was determined that they should pa, 
taxes. u notice the other gentlemen, in their modesty, desire 
that matter kept secret.) : 

I have heard that the gentleman has become a millionaire 
through active operations in protected industries, and yet he is 
determined to contribute no more to the payment of his own 
salary than does the limping, limbless defender of the stars and 
stripes who has neither wealth nor income except what he can 
earn in broken health, together with the pension provided b 
law, Whataspectacle! A member of Congress not only plead- 
ing for continued protection who has a large share of the busi- 
ness in his own city that yields an average profit of 24 per cent, 
but he insists that none of that income shall be taxed to liquidate 
the obligations to that roll of honor, the pension roll. 











I recall the answer of the Saviour to the young rho i 
uired what he should do to be Soren 1b wes cis Mate ech all 

thou hast, give it to the poor, then come and follow me.” The 
young man went away sorrowful, for he had great riches, If thé 
command had been to pay only 2 percent on his net income for the 
supportof those on the pension roll it would have been compar- 
atively easy. It seems to me some men of the present day have 
lesschance toenter the Kingdom than has the camel to gothrough 
the eye of very small needle. 

Mr. Chairman, in all explanations of the cause of the present 
industrial depression by members of the minority, it is pro- 
claimed to be the deliverance of the Government into the con- 
trol of the Democratic party. 

The gentleman from Michigan, my colleague [Mr. BURROWS], 
declares it was solely because of the proposed revision of the tar- 
iff. I respectfully call attention to the fact that it was eight 
months after the election occurred which decided the future 
policy of the nation on the subjectof protection, and four months 
after the inauguration of President Cleveland before the panic 
came. The cause of the panic was at the time believed and uni- 
versally declared to be of a financial nature and origin. 

Any person who has an honest desire to find the true cause 
will not fail to trace the present industrial depression to its or- 
igin in the panic. Nearly all business had been done on credit 
Almostall of the factories were operated by corporations, and fre. 
quently the principal directors of these concerns were also officers 
of banks which carried a heavy line of discounts for these factories 
and other corporations. The factories, in turn, sold goods to 
every firmand person of whom orderscould be secured, and, almost 
without exception, on time. Full credit at the bank had been 
used by the factories and large obligations had been assumed in 
the purchase of material and machinery. Jobbers had stocked 
to the extent of their credit and means and had sold goods to re- 
taildealersonveryliberalterms. Many retail dealers had trusted 
out the bulk of their stock, and, with many, the greater part of 
their capital was on their books, by credit being extended to their 
customers. 

The banks had relied on the people continuing their custom 
of keeping their money on deposit, and had loaned deposits over 
and over, again and again, until the aggregate liabilities of 
the banks exceeded $4,000,000,000. By the mismanagement of a 
large number of banks through heavy loans to favorite corpora- 
tions and bank officials, and by a failure to properly distribute 
their loans, further weakened by withdrawals for the World’s 
Fair, an unusual number of banks failed early in the season. 
The failure of these banks was published in every paper in the 
country with scare heads, until the depositors generally lost 
confidence. Frightened with the idea thatif banks in an ad- 
joining state or city failed, perhaps the one in which their 
money was deposited might be the next to go down, and so the 
run was started. The banks were compelled to refuse discount 
and were in no condition to meet a run, in consequence of which 
failures kept increasing until over seven hundred banking con- 
cerns had closed their doors from the beginning of May to July 

Every bank had to contract its loans and strengthen its re- 
serve by crowding collections and refusing discount. Panic 
stricken depositors kept on withdrawing their funds until $400,- 
000,000 had been retired from the banks. Agents of factories 
would call upon jobbers and dealers for orders, but merchants 
dared not stock up. At best, they would but sort up, buying no 
more than they were obliged tohave. They not only gave light 
orders but often canceled orders previously given for future de- 
livery, well knowing that under no circumstances would it be 

sible to tide over a difficulty by getting discount at the 
ks on the choicest paper. 

The result was that agents of the factories returned with very 
light orders and reported many orders canceled. ‘The factories 
were in nocondition tocontinue the purchase of material and the 
employment of labor to manufacture goods for which there was 
practically no market. Their line of discounts at the banks 
could not be increased. So it transpired that factories had to 
be closed down, and the laboring men had to go out, who with- 
out wages became poor customers of shops and markets that 
sold the products of the factory and the farm. Thus it was that 
factories stopped running, laboring men were forced to idleness, 
and trade.everywhere stagnated. Failures increased ata fearful 
rate. All classes and industries were affected. ; 

The proposition to revise the tariff had nothing whatever ‘0 


do with the origin of the trouble. Since confidence ry ne 
restored and the money of depositors has been returned to t 2 
banks, manufacturing concerns favorably situated have resumec 


business, notwithstanding the nearer approach of tari ffrev eo 
Many establishments have started up even since this .-- a 
reported and still continue to do so daily. What folly then 
make the claim that the proposition to revise the tarill was we 
sole or principal cause. 
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iness, however, will not be restored immediately to its 
ole sales because, as the time is now very near at hand when 
factories using highly taxed materials will be enabled to procure 
such materials at considerably reduced prices, they will be very 
cautious about buying such material and manufacturing large 
stocks until the new schedules are in force, or containly nown. 
Consequently the early passage of the pending bill will be = 
most potent means of restoring active business operations, an 
the full employment of labor in all industries. 3 
No matter what criticisms may be made of parts and different 
sections of the bill, it is the best which the committee could rec- 
ommendand the best the Committee of the Whole could accept, 
considering all interests and the industries affected throughout 
this broad land. It is infinitely better than the McKinley act, 


which the passage of this bill will repeal. 


Mr. Chairman, I have made some computations based upon | 


tatistics prepared for me by the Census Bureau from the 
ee 1890 which will doubtless be valuable to the members. 
Iwill submit them as an appendix tomy speech. Where I have 
ascertained any rate per cent I have dropped the fraction for 


convenience. 


—_— 


APPENDIX. 
Statistics of manufactures—Totals for 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 
[Census of the United States. | 














a Per , 
Value of Cost of pro- 

Year. Capital. products. duction. Net profits. a = 
| 

leniiiiciassiseal iananiiocesitel ad ail taetiepiemaanslltenimee 

1, 009, 855, 715 |81, 885, 861, 676 $1,031, 605,002 | $854, 256, 584 as 

_| 1,604, 567,015 | 3, 385, 860, 354 | 1,990,741, 794 | 1, 395, 118, 560 b82 

2,790, 272, 606 | 5, 369, 579, 191 | 3, 396, 823,549 | 1,972, 955, 642 e70 





er B, 166, 879, 208 | 9, 224, 641, 008 | 7.808, 67, 1, 257, 703, 599 a4 





aTrue net, 64 per cent. 
bTrue net, 62 per cent. 
For the census years 1860, 1870, 1880 the cost of production 
does not includs salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks, 
nor miscellaneous and all other expenses. These itemsare in- 
cluded in the returns for 1890; so the total cost of production is as- 
certained, and thereby it is possible to obtain the true net, allow- 
ing for salaries of miscellaneous and all other expenses the same 
roportion in former years as it actually was in 1890 and we have 
or true net in 1860, 64 per cent; in 1870, 62 per cent; in 1880, 50 
per cent. 


Statistics of manufactures—Totals for selected cities, 1890. 
[Eleventh Census of the United States. ] 


eTrue net, 50 per cent. 
a@True net, 24 per cent. 



















— 
a 
Total cost 3 
Value of otal COs Net By be 
City. Capital. | products. ea profits. | a= 
28 
ee aS 
ah 
OUR irene ad $118, 198, 539) $210, 936, $28,664,219; 24 
NN eae, 5 859, 739,598 664, 567, 87,984,468, 24 
NE ig 16, 811,868} 29, 240, 5,305,810; 31 
Detrott ....-.-2.-cccc00- 45,041; 167| 77, 351, 11, 148,872, 24 
Grand Rapids.........- 15, 945,947) 19 851, 2, 739, 357) 16 
New York.............. 426, 118, 272| 777, 222, 121, 206,122} 28 
Pittsburg ............-- 108, 368, 838} 126, 859, 15,508,111; 14 
St. Louis....-..22....--] 141,872, 229, 157, 35,811,793} 23 
San Francisco......... 74, 834, 301| 135, 625, 17, 687,427, 2 
Total. ............|1, 908, 990, 926.2, 270, 
Totah ---nnsseeneefl +808, 990 1026)2, 270, 818, 4801, 045 325,350, 781)... 
sniidaitinie eal ies oe 
Baltimore _.......... — 
| eee *37 
Grand Rapids........ 


*Totals for brooms and brushes. 


Statistics of manufacture of textiles, 1890. 


[Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Number of establishments 
Capital invested................ 0. 
Value of products 


Cost of materials._.._._.._... 
Total wages and salaries 








Miscellaneous and all other expenises.2212727777777777-77- $13, 000: 268 
T 

weak tee nes 
wnber of hands employed, including officers, ete """"""" ‘174. 

Average annual wages, salaries included. __ _ - neni et 

Ratio of cost of material to value of products per cent. 58 

Ratio of cost of wages and salaries to value of products..do..-” 22 

Miscellaneous expenses to value of products... ai 5 
OO OIE aed vine ovtlemssanerencenstiedinncer tc an 17 
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Statistics of manufacture of textiles—Totals for the Union, 1890 


[Eleventh Census of the United States. ] 
Number of establishments.....................__.. 3, 865 


SEINGNE MIVONUIN....nnceeunducstodes Busse co dnncennne. ceed nk re 


a Fn eee ie ee ~ $693, 048, 702 
pies sade. sree ait HOR, 328, 296 
i RS $165, °30. 332 


B40, 910, 405 


#61 5, 068, 963 
877, 979, 739 


Total cost of production. 
SRE ARR aaa 
Number of hands employed, including officers, firm members 
i cen eewneadzsuninn ee . 
Average annual wage, salaries included ; ais so 8337 
Ratio of cost of materials to value of product per cent ” 58 
Ratio of cost of wages to value of product, salaries included 


I a i, clan e kod ase Gemuuaiibeceen 23 
ES EEE per cent... 5 
ge oc. an culddipeenatee secs dopullvens il 


Statistics of woolen manufactares—Totals for the Uniled States, 1890. 


[Eleventh Census, United States. ] 
Number of establishments.........__.- uhiieceda 2, 489 


I nike nabndenghs neon sbpaccdie an acddderscan dimtdaceccses $296, 494, 481 
eS hrc nich chimed tinis iw bnarensiinaicinninmaatoelies . 9337, 768, 524 
iid ck c. wscindh ndenaeendeeamaewbenioman uu... $202, #15, $42 
EE I OR ORIN i an cnd cocutinnh accacnse $50Svabeuweceacees $76, 660, 742 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses__......-.......---- 2.2... $19, 529, 238 





8299, 005, 822 


Total cost of production 


i a a ae a eee eee $38, 812, 702 

Number of hands employed _.............. cain ntalanalh aaa cla a 219, 132 

Average annual wage and salary..................... NO a $347 

Ratio of cost of materials to value of products... .._. per cent 60 
| Ratio of cost of wages and salaries to value of products..do.._. 22 
| Miscellaneous expenses to value of products-..... . = 5 

Net profits on capital_--........ stnaewee .-do.. 13 
| 
Statistics of woolen manufactures in the State of Ohio, 1890. 

Number of establishments-_._.......... uilamiduwn «cadet ands aden 133 
rN PO is Sat nici sieidod diac dh eodligna Shootin o-aemler wiaiepaebcoun clon 7 83, 857, 889 
f CORMO C8 BROGIOR Scccncckcqnsccesumaccann cheneede ane $3, 960, 462 


CIA OE PI aii tgitciwtnind ncantmatncdiane 


clinica $2, 394, 026 
Total wages and salaries. -.......................-. 


$035, 506 





| MEISCOTIAMOOUR OF POMIOD. «..2< nn ssvcnc cece cceccccccons cose cosesceces #208, 342 
NG Or UN, sanadascusennuéiubennnnesiion $3, 537, 874 

| Net profits .....-. RA Datebspude mitts abedldudutancenknbikmanhencuedia $431, 588 
Number of hands, officers, and clerks ............................. 3, 765 
Average annual wage............. eines debi aibipscideiehas Cuatabamiiiactesiie $242 
Cost of material to value of products -...............- per cent_. 58 
Cost of wages to value of products.........-..-........- aca 23 
Pe Os 0s nendnh ctcnctboonstenddvoscedsenc a 5 
a Akl petal cacunhcowareuaneuemeeoaneteee do.. Il 


Fractions omitted. 


Statistics of woolen manufactures in the State of Pennsylvania, 1890 





iain cp ntti nce beweducuncechebobnsenescuss 753 
ics oda aclsivdend cunt didhiieTaeedwansencacsecs i $68,997, 256 
i in. coinvenssahetickvddnedbhnentcceoces ancbant $89, 533, 725 
i << os teadapawéeqdedepeeeesedede nat equatatiies #53, 929, 476 
I ee os a cen eens nob iiunedinee wlllalweli'duin B19, ROO, 446 
i a foc pai caine dn Geeinaigeenaatie eealitacade cant #4, 062, 615 
Total cost of productiom................ccccesees ae 
=, eae Sbga ad enncensasdeseeseaenacesocans $11, 741, 188 
Number of hands, officers, and clerks... ........................... 55, 786 
Average annual wage -. a gus $337 


Cost of materials to value of products 


per cent... 6) 
Cost of wages and salaries to product _.__..___. , 








Giicane 22 
Miscellaneous expenses to product ......_. Sp sacaaetilite do... { 
Net profits to capital invested ........................ do 17 
Statistics of woolen manufactures produced in penal instilutions, 1890 
Number of hands employed 2, 248 
IGE GED » dutta draninndededokewenene #169, 120 
Costs of materials................. wie #349, 500 
I in wcinie icipanieceennndesbennenae #34. 872 
ee IN is. cine ancinssetadedbecnasas aeane #593, 501 
ND Oe SI alti id cca hatin ebnicta dashes snnaee cthinabeommnt bie $659, 585 
FAUE OCR hn chi aceeoscee Seecceesnewes dine wa catwecnecued cenuessses $66, 084 
SE IR inne dunn cnhbadidisbennecsnescote shitlananeiibata tia #75 
Cost of material to value of products..-................ per cent 58 
Cost of wages tovalue of products_.........-...............do_.. 25 
Net profits to value of products _.....-.....----22.22.. -. ees. 10 


Wages in Pennsylvania nearly five times as high and net profits are nearly 
twice as much. 


Statistics of manufactures of shoddy in the United States, Census of 1890 
Number of establishments ..........................-..----------- 


a. Ps onc Geeewn cccnenns cecnsoonaseswccnercc esos cence case 
Te OU ca ackinc Sesbeawnsntresastoossues coosascccoescqcess 
i ne? ile chs dene cnednbencianeh ddccmetncakdanwiae 

TT Cite Tei Salidek oneng aneweaadvnnnddcntinbiuasimnibiecguiican 
ND rtiiidtcce sncctesessenccdnsubnsbcadaemetaunn 





i OrOUL, an dsinbaidnenchintmapaducdeupaecese 
a ee ss onc hedadina a eadipeensienseaben ance 
SO REET RSE AES, RS 
I sumiineunsantcuen 
Cost of materials to product.-_.._................-..---- per cent... 7é 
Teen ne encnvaceneecoesO@ons- 3 
Cost of wages to value of products .__...................---d0.... il 
I en. Ls cuescedecdubesee do.... 18 


epee eters |. 


ane a Sees 


al aa 
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Statielice of silk manufactures. 
(Census of the United States, 1890.} 

















Number of establishments. ........cccccocecocecees-coccensnsecces oo 
Gamitel GVOSIG... «6.00 2200 co crow cenceswccnceccenmnanconennnencnncese 
Pe INE Ravn cnpaderevevocouncesesbnduscuipe covindbsedeese 
iain ctctinticrencnnqnennmannniinite 
Cost of wages and salaries.........................- 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses_............... 345, 032 
Total cost of production ....................s<+-.- 
ED ccnncieareictnnenmnubiiiineanetnhwadiai 
Average annual wage, including salaries........ 8388 
Number of hands, 8,and clerks....... sigerntnnane 
Cost of materiais to value of products................. per 7 
Cost of wages and salaries to valme of products ..........do.... 22 
Miscellaneous expenses cost .................----.------ <0! do.... 5 
Se a aici ccnechnininciencscengeinnisibinlnctacidinistiniaminacmal ia. 24 
Tetals for manufactures in United States, 1890. 
Number of establishments. .......22..2--0<neonncrn--cnnannneenesa- 344, 601 
oo asa, naeettraca beet dwephetoncactel 85, 166, 579, 203 | 
Pe EE ccebtiertiian onncetnintiddbinndtbonabiiid: woe civ $0, 224, 541, 004 
CRE OE RTI nce cnn 0685ee cn nencte cede soe ccee conn conee- cane Me 
i do inambn encdbapeadmme $1, 844, 432, 434 
d salaries, officers, firm members, and cleris................ 388) 348, 894 
Paid miscellaneous expenses... .... 2... 2.2. n0e 2-2 enn e- on - onan $624, 402, 071 | 
Total cost of production -.... .... 2 n--xncesaccnneeeen-----0 81,966,841, 494 
tins nance cuktic enonsadqnécnaseusconcnsecsaaqee $1, 257, 700, 600 
Average value of product to capital................... per cent... 178 
Average cost of material to product......................- @o.... 5B | 
Average cost of labor to product................-........- a 20 | 
Average salaries of officers and clerks to product ‘a aaa 4 
Average miscellaneous expenses to product..._.. 6 
Average net profit to product...................-. 13 
Average net Prot to CAPITA... .. nn nce me enn nennnnntnnnncnce 24 
Totals for Michigan manufactures, 1890. 
Number of factories and establishments ........................ 12, 029 
Os etn aatbccttbasnabe aubenuathagube anpaecmere $262, 426, 190 
ES Me Duinianccntonusedtadhbnadsnsebteve 66 ctaranre $277, 016, 506 
i il cig bnd deuubedabesb eves nvaccscben $153, 538, 698 
rs or Sn. od dante cade sedindewtnes ccceceesupes $54, 989, 794 
Paid for salaries, officers, firm members, and clerks ._.......... $11, 364, 802 
Paid for miscellaneous expenses......................-......-.-- $18, 348, 505 
Total cost of manufacturing -..............0.2-2----.2-000 $238, 241, 898 
SD te li ds din aden ntinawe bens cncccoccccnncs $39, 674, 617 
Average annual salary officers, clerks, ete......................- 8744 
Number of officers, firm members, and clerks .................. 15. 267 
I i ne aritidions oneiag $369 
Number of laborers for wages........................--------.---- 148, 600 
Average value of product to capital _................- per cent. 105 
Average cost of material to value of produet..__....-.... do.... 67 
Average wages to value of product... ..................-- @e.... 20 
Average of salaries to value of product ................... @0.... 4 
Average of miscellaneous expenses to value of product..do.... 6 
Net profit to value of product.....................-.-----.. | 14 
Net profit to capital invested ..................-.-...-...-+ en 15 
Totals for Massachusetts manufactures, 1890. 
SCI TIE RII og cn vocation e cindnscdbencscndacenatvens 27, 222 
I cichniwicdid el eibewaweniteAdpaGsbuwt vondenduauctiee $630, 032,431 
EIN ig ncn + nic ueh dete sacnnsdccntntandnsesascnen acid 3888, 178, 398 
li a aos Sangin naieminmianiiiae $473, 212, 610 
Cost of wages for workmen... ................2..-.-.--....---.-- $205, 840, 739 
Cost for salaries for firm members, ete.......................--. $83, 824, 812 
Cost for misceHaneons and all other expenses ._................- $63, 033, 866 
Total cost of Pic ct hn Ld peee de ewetidadosesncve $775, 912, 027 
Net profit on manufactures... .........-.---.-.-.--.--2-- 00-22 $112, 266, 371 
Average number of work hands..............-....-.--.-.---.---- 447, 266 
Se Cs oink ce bncs whctenencccecsscecedccccccectbeue $460 
Average number officers, firm members, etc.............-.......- 37, 906 
a igs cn dbs sine e pbbas cdeeinsdutesetese comnacee kag 
Average value of product to capital ...................per cent.. 141 
Average cost of material to value of product. ............do_... 53 
Average of wages to product...................---.....- cat Re 22 
Salaries average to value of product......................do.... 4 
Average of miscellaneous eee to value of product...do.... 7 
Net profit to value of product.................-.----.------l0.... 12 
Net profit to capital invested -..................----.----.- do.... 17 
Statistics of Pennsylvania manufactures, 1890. 
Number of establishments -................. pda didahidnteon cqindueitis 39, 339 
NE Sis. sn antheenedineheo nbidieions Gbesakie acamenes $991, 005, 981 
I ee SI ibs cinch tiie teas hewn engesatliidasnnvebuceubiill $1, 331, 683, 743 
—————_— 
OE ia i aa susie need SONon ouch onnsedsnceinl ~- $773,582, 460 
Oe WON OR ER nk. onc ansinbapepacsene sce peistnceisl iain $263, 354, 691 
Salaries of OMoeers, clerics, 6... .... . 2... 2 nce cennne ences ceeee $42, 207, 482 
Miscellaneous and all other expemses.........-.----ne--ne-----<0e $74,832, 772 
A CT ER iin oi icine occa cnvechinc cuscccccnsmeaal $1, 158, 927, 405 
a hin bite as bidhseap obhideasctibassuckscountagiinns $177, 706, 338 
SENET OC NOUR NIN, GU i oc ca cece anctiuddecedsdaussvenscean 50, 161 
SePUMnD OINGMIDGUMIINE oon cc. nc scan ineaeauinmmminomess x41 
Woe is cdivncdcdccisendeadddcesstunc bcs. 570, 333 
ITD AUR R461 
Value of products to capital .......... 22.22... ..- eee per cent... 134 
Cost of materials to value of products ................--..-- do.... 58 
es of officers to value of products ...........-...-.... | 03 
eT Oe A LE 1... sv nein aside dues bebemensannced ae 19 
Miscellaneous expenses to value of products .............- BM vais 0 
Net profits to value of products ............ Mebsigd pe obennieil do.... 18 
Wet profits to capital invested _...........................-- ao0.... 18 
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Statistics of Ohio man ufactures, 1890, 


Number of establishments... > 
Ca tal snvested eee Sn ne aOR Elnnn 8402. 793 0 
ne 2 Re cn te ne ES SOMES SSS ome m, 693, 09 
pr WMGRE RS Beas onansccnsnnreccnssenensecaneresscec 640, 583, 03; 

i ititcienaiendsmcemencesas a 

I a en Sen oawoomengacaner SAL, 015, So8 
Salaries for officers, etc.............. rrr reee nee ELS, 404, 519 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses..." eae ee oan’ con — 

Total cost of production........-.......--- 8544. 85 





a cen ne 
Number of officers, firm members, and clerks 
Average annual salary.......................... 


TTT nnn nn ee 
ne cnn c eee 

Value of products to capital............................ per cent 
Cost of materials to-value of products ...........-.. do” 


‘Wages to value of products._......................... do._.. 
Salaries of officers, clerks, etc., to value of products..._do__._ 
Miscellaneous and other expenses to value of product_...do. 
Net profits to value of products ................._.. EE 
Net profits to capital invested.............................. do. 


Statistics of New Jersey manufactures, 1890 


Number of establishments........................... 9 
Capital invested _...._. DEER bike << s6nadlisinecaccussenesae., ~. 8249, 890 
aie rbe hii nen wsianangmoscunsbercaccéc.cc..c., GSE 18 


Cost of materials.......... 
Nee Te en nemiennneeianauces ; R82 
ES EERE ES BI 


OOOO Beek meer mew eee canes conc cccccececes SIRS, 9 


ca ee nh pavenduabinenae cccces se. ; 
i eee e nc cane ; { 
Number of officers, firm members, and clerks ............. { 
DD a oc cn nosesueasesendeunceudencoce cease 
a I EI a RE 
NO bi cds india sblnacknn uneroncceen-- 
Value of products to capital ..........-.-- 2.0 .-eccncee- per cent 
Cost of materials to value of products................... do.. 
Wages to value of products... _....................-....--..do ; 21 
Salaries of officers, etc., to value of preducts............. ae 04 
Miscellaneous expenses to value of products.............do 4 0 
Net profits to value of products.....................22....-. B@.... ! 
Net profits to capital invested ............................- do 


Statistics of New York manufactures, 1 


Number of establishments ........................... ; 65, 7 
ee ncwecc ccna na e- fl, 180, 247,408 
NEE LEED DLO TILE ALT : $1,711, 722, 2 


Cost.of materials ..................-.-. Sed cones $871 
Cost of wages to laborers oer R370, 4 
Salaries for officers, firm members, ete.................-......- . 896,474 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses.................._-- $121 


ose) cont of preaguction ................................. #1. 460. 1 6 
SE ennnedenbbubesbonensenceed eo esas oscccsconccnne nce e 73, 68 
Number officers, firm members, and clerks 
Ne ed cece ccnsuwecbucacnes ccnneene i 
Te na. sa denouncwebestacnscocaces 
CT Te ee bcc enc etccwwnecs cosas 
Vaine of product to ecapital._.............--. 

Cost of material to value of product...-.- : e 
Wages to value of product—average .......... Sit do 
Salaries of officers to value of product. --- ae. ** 
Miscellaneous expenses to value of product 
Net profits to value of product..............-. es : 
Net profits to capital invested ............-.--------------- do.... 








.-per cent... 


1 
| 


do 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. DINSMORE. 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uaion, an 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxit! to provi 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. DINSMORE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The country is to be congratulated upon 
opportunity ofthis hour. It is the first time since tho ip 
ans took possession of the Government, more than thirty ye 
ago, that the Demeeratic party has been in a position to | 
form and effect laws in accordance with their convictions 
economic questions. 

The necessities of war justified the Republican party 
creas the burdens of taxation under a tariff system—an ! 
crease justified only at the time upon the ground of a necessity} 
for increase of revenue, and in no sense as demanded by the '"! 
ness interests of the country. Bb " 

But the war being over andthe Republican party delbg 
power, the manufacturing industries of the country having“ 


n 



































; rotective tariff, were loath to yield this 

yr pe mn Soatthe great manufacturers being located 

incipally in the Northern and Eastern States, where ee 
ublican party was strongest, that party has\ availed itself ¢ 

very pretext for the retention of the war tariff, and ne in- 

dulged in an extravagant administration of government in or- 

der that there might still be a demand for the great revenues 
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i >y have iner of duties levied | 
Mr. Chairman, but they have increased the rates ee 
upon imports, and thereby inereased the price on home-manu- | 


ine 
factured goods far beyond what the most extreme and sanguin , 
advocate of the protective system dared demand twenty-five years 


ago : it 
in anit . t of power could only offer its 
_— ae - » aun sil vpautheriaed increase of 
protest against this extr agal h 7 a 
the burdens of taxation in the interest of the few at the expense 
of the many. We have protested in vain; the demands of the 
people have been ignored; but the issue was sharply drawn be- 
tween the two great parties on this as the chief point of differ- 
ence. We met them inthe field and they have been overthrown, 
and now our party has entrenched itself in every Department 
of this Government. We possess the executive and both leg- 
islative branches of Government, and we are here to make good 
the promises made to the people to revise the system of taxation 
and to reduce tariff duties. 

The responsibility is upon us; so be it; the duty shall be _ 
formed. e are about to inaugurate a new policy in the collec- 
tion of taxes from the le, and therefore I say the country 
is to be congratulated. e propose that the hand of the tax- 
gatherer shall loosen its grasp, held so long and so firmly on the 
necks of the poor, and shall bear more heavily upon the rich, 
who are abler to meet. its demands. We propose to tax the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country rather than the consumption; 
to tax that which the people have, rather than that which they 
must have; to tax the excess of their earnings beyond the re- 

uirements of life, rather than those requirements themselves. 
PA plause on the Democratic side. | iy 

tt has been truly said in this debate that taxation in its last 
analysis is confiscation. We must confiscate a part of the prop- 
erty of the people to sustain the Government. This is an un- 
avoidable necessity and right; but it is one, sir, which should be 
exercised with a due regard for the rights of each and every 
citizen under the law; one which should be made to bear equally 
upon all and be limited by the absolute demands of a Govern- 
ment economically administered. 

The Democratic party has ever contended that no tax isauthor- 
ized by the Constitution or justified by any condition, except for 
the purpose of raising necessary revenue. The gentlemen of the 
anes have demanded that taxes be levied for the purpose 
of protection, and have gradually yet constantly increased this 
demand until, under the McKinley law,they gave us the highest 
tariff duties that have ever been imposed in this country. The 
word protection, associated with the Government, has a seduc- 
tive, a fascinating sound; but, sir, I like itnot. In the use of it 
made by the Republican party I hate it, because it means bene- 
fits and es bestowed by the Governmentupon the favored 
few, paid for out of the earnings of the great toiling majority 
whe gang the bulk of our honorable citizenship. [Ap- 
plause. 

The gentlemen who constitute the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this House are men of profound ability and broad pa- 
triotism, distinguished for learning and statesmanship. the 
majority of that committee have for months been bending all 
their energies to the task of fr a law that will effect the 
reformation in our financial system hasbeen authorized and 
demanded by the people. They have brought a. measure here 
and presented it to this House, which, while it. is not perfect in 
its details, and does not accord in all respects with the views of all, 
even upon thisside of the Chamber (of course it is objectionable 
to the gentlemen of the opposition, as any would be coming from 
a Democratic source), is nevertheless.a measure which takes a 
~ — = the right direetion. 

goes further in the way of protection than seems justified 
S many winds, it still makes vuletonsial reductions. it under 
et protection left upon industries is not fairly distributed, 
is more favorable to the East and the North than to the 
South and the West, still it increases the free list and decreases 
taxation. lt means cheaper prices and lighter burdens to the 
people; it means greatersavingsand more fruitful toil: itmeans 
= and better food, and warmer clothes; it means more com- 
—_ less labor. And whatever changes may be made in its 
sions; whatever may be added to it, or taken from it, so 
as it does this, I, for one, sir, shall give it an eager and 

pe ge vote. [Applause on the Democsatia side. 
ve remar that. this bill was not aeceptable to some of 
r. Chairman, the 


gentlemen upon our sideof the Chamber. 
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| bill is not as I would have had itif my own preferences could have 
controlled its framing. It seems to me there is too much of the 
protective feature left in it. Ithas been criticised by gentlemen 
on the other side as being neither the one thing nor the other; 
as being a protection bill in some features, and destructive of 


protection in others; as being a measure for revenue which fails 
to raise sufficient revenue. There never was a perfect revenue 


.. ¢ Dd, | sasure i “oduce in anv lecislative iv Teo t elain 
brought into the public Treasury by the system. Not only 80, | measure introduced in any legislative body. We do not claim 


that this is perfect. The gentlemen who framed it make no 
such boast for it, but they do claim that it is upon the line of a 
necessary reform, and one which they hone to see culminate in 


|a more perfect system of taxation, which will distribute the 


————— 


blessings of government equally and its burdens alike. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact that the section of country 
from which I come—I do not mean the particular State, al- 
though I might say that in some respects, but the great section 
of the South—it seems to me is not fairly dealt with in the dis- 
tribution of such protection as is leftin this bill. But, sir, it 
betokens one thing: the gentlemen upon that committee repro- 
senting the majority of this House have demonstrated their sin- 
cerity of purpose of true reform, and the favor of protection re- 
tained is not bestowed upon their own States, but on those of 
the North and East. The honorable chairman of the committee 
has with patriotic fortitude turned a deaf ear to the clamors of 
his own district against free coal, indifferent to his own political 
—— but has labored for the comfort of every fireside in the 

and. 

Other gentlemen have been equally courageous, and I com- 
mend and admire them for it. They have placed iron ore and 
wool upon the free list. They have placed lumber on the free 
list, and I hail from one of the best lumber States in this Union; 
but I have voted for every reduction proposed by the committee 
to reduce the tariff duties upon any of the articles of prime ne- 
cessity. I have voted for every amendment offered from the 
floor of the House to reduce them more; and I have voted for 
every amendment to place upon the free list those articles that 
were not there. I have done it under the conviction, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there is underlying a principle of right in this mat- 
ter that should have recognition above the interests of any sin- 
gle community, of any particular part of the people, or of any spe- 
cial industry—that is, that the wholeideaof protection is wrong, 
unauthorized, unjustifiable, and oppressive. 

I desire to see the country return to a period when taxes shall 
be levied only for the purpose of raising revenue, and shall be 
properly distributed upon all articles. Mr. Chairman, they de- 
claim against this bill because they say it is destructive of Amer- 
ican industries. This morning the honorable gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray], who last addressed the committes from 
the other side of the Chamber, gave us an object lesson. hesaid 
that thousands upon thousands of men were out of employment 
in thiscountry because of the threat of the Democratic party to 
put in operation a measure of this kind. Why, sir, this is noth- 
ing new. The gentleman says that mills are closed, that the 
operatives hitherto employed in those mills are out of employ- 
ment, and he tells us this as if it had never occurred before in 
our history- 

Sir, itis but a repetition of history, for under this protective 
system which we have had for years we have seen the factories 
of this country close again and again from sheer overproduc- 
tion, the abnormal result of protection, throwing their opera- 
tives upon the charity of the world. He tells us thatin his own 
town there are two industries that have been closed down; that 
have been paying for labor every month, ! think, $2,400; and 
that it has been stated that if this bili is put in force they never 
will open again. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I meet the gentleman upon his own 
proposition and declare here my conviction with reference to 
the principle obtaining in this matter. I say that if that state- 
ment be true, if those industries have only been kept alive by 
reason of the protective tariff which has been levied for their 
benefit, then they have been kept alive at the expense of the 
people; there has been a discrimination in favor of those em- 
ployés and their employers against the masses of the people, 
and I, as representing a district of 30,000 voters of this country, 
stand here to protest against if. And I say this not only with 
reference to the particular industry to which the gentleman re- 
fers, but as my solemn conviction, speaking for all the people of 
this country, that no industry in the United States should be 
supported unless it can sustain itself without the fostering care 
of Government. apps on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DINSMORE. If the gentleman wishes to answer the 
question that was asked him awhile ago with reference to the in- 
come tax, I willyield to him for that purpose. [Laughter.] But 
I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I desire to be courteous. [ will 
only ask him to put his interruption in the form of a question 
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- not in the form of an extended remark, because my time is 
imited. 

Mr. RAY. You said that the industries of which you spoke 
must have been maintained at the expense of the people. 
simply wanted to say that, on the contrary, the products of those 
silk mills were never so cheap to the purchasers and consum- 
ers of this country as they have been since the McKinley law 
went into operation. 

Mr.DINSMORE. Mr.Chairman, I have heard the gentleman’s 
statement, and I have heard thatsame argument offered with ref- 
erence to all these protected products, but there is one conclusive 
answer toallofthem. If it be true that these products were 
never so cheap as they are now, and that they can be sold cheaper 
than they can be brought from abroad and sold here, then pro- 
tection is no longer needed, and the industries can stand inde- 
pendently. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen on the other side call us on this side ‘‘ free traders.” 
A gentleman remarked this morning that this income-tax amend- 
ment is a twin sister of free trade; and my friend from Alabama 
_ DENSON], whom I hold in affectionate regard, remarked 
he other day on the floor that ‘‘a Democratic free trader is an 
absurdity;” while another gentleman has said that a free trader 
is either a fool or a hypocrite. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to 
_ myself under the ban of these opprobrious terms, but I 
ear that lam near it. Idonot believeit is practicable to bring 
about free trade suddenly without bringing disaster to great in- 
vestments which have been made under the existing system. 
But I should not regret to see the time when there shall ab- 
solute free trade and when there shall not be a vustom-house 
between New York and San Francisco on our ocean-bound coast. 
Apne 

Mr. DENSON. How will you raise your revenue? 

Mr. DINSMORE. We propose now to initiate a different 
policy. We propose as a subsidiary measure, as a supplement to 
the ee laws, the income-tax measure which we are now dis- 
cussing. 

We would increase the taxes on luxuries, and we would take 
the tax off the necessities of life. Any system, Mr. Chairman, 
which is og in its provisions upon all the people is preferable 
to that which imposes the burdens upon those least able to bear 
them,and benefits upon those who make no return for those 
benefits. Why, how is it? Let the protectionists’ contentions 
be considered as true—I mean their reasonable contentions, not 
their contention that the tariff is not a tax, because that seems 
to be self-evident folly. That contention has been refuted too 
often. 

I do not mean to refute their contention that the tariff duties 
do not increase the cost of protected articles to consumers, be- 
cause thatis answered by the very argument they make that these 
duties shall be retained for the purpose, the sole purpose, of ex- 
cluding competition of other countries, to prevent them from 
selling to this country the necessities of life cheaper than they 
can be bought here. But whenever we come to a revision of 
the tariff system these gentlemen say, ‘‘Oh, you propose to par- 
alyze the industries.” ell, Mr. Chairman, I say let industries 
that can not afford to stand and support themselves in this coun- 
try upon reasonable and just grounds be paralyzed. We will 
build up others that will exist out of anatural demand for them, 
and that can sustain themselves. But they say we are going to 
throw out laborers that are employed in these protected indus- 
tries upon the streets and highways and upon the heartless 
charity of the world without means of earning a living. 

Is it right, is it just, thatthe great masses of the people, the 
great majority who live by agriculture and other pursuits, re- 
ceiving no benefit from protection, those who live and earn their 
bread in the sweat of labor—is it right that they should be taxed 
merely for the pur of furnishing ry ap orn to a small per 
cent of the population who are working in protected industries? 

But I maintain that this cry of the benefits of protection to 
labor is an affectation, a sham, a thin disguise to delude the vot- 
ing laborers of the country, a pretext for oppression and injust- 
ice. The benefits go to the employer and not the employed. 
Laborers receive no higher wages rotected than in unpro- 
tected industries. The compensation for their toil has not been 
increased in proportion as the tariff has been increased, nor has 
the increase of the tariff been the cause of any increase in wages. 

We heard this as a justification of the McKinley law, yet have 
wages been increased under it? We heard that the passage of 
this law would br contentment in the land; that we would 
have no more of strikes and lockouts. Have these prophecies 
been verified? The passage of months and years have falsified 
or ony made in this behalf. Wages are higher inthis 
country tion n free-trade England. But this great country 
offers a wider field of employment than England. There is a 
wider and more varied demand for labor than in England, which 
always brings a higher compensation. Again, the wage-earner 





in England has a market in which he can : hi 

he must have at lower prices than in eke a es he 
very reason that protection does not exist there, ‘If it b on 
that wages are higher in this country than in England i 
count of our system of protection, how is that in England, ‘hen 
a trade, wages are higher than in Germany with protec- 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no matter how much the Cova, 
gives these protected employers in answer to mebran ae 
mands, they make no concession to the employé who labors 
them, but in every instance go into the highways of life and en- 
gage their laborers at the very lowest prices for which they can 

nduced to work. Sentiment has no place in business a# 
Business is transacted strictly upon cold, selfish, and caley 
methods. It is so in every department of life. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] exclaimed 
the other day upon the floor, in a grandiloquent show of self-sacri- 
fice (for he isa manufacturer), ‘‘ If the protection in this bill is for 
the benefit of the manufacturer, take it off; if for the laborer. raise 
it higher.” We propose to reduce the tariff duties because the 
SS to the manufacturer is too great. That which is left 

8 a concession to him, justified on the grounds of raising neces- 
sary revenue, and we make no pretense that it conveys benefit 
to the laborers of the land. If we are driven to the necessity. 
Mr. Chairman, of taxing a majority of the people of this county 
in order that employment may be furnished tothe few, then, sir. 
it would be better to let the money raised by this tax be paid 


airs. 


lating 


directly to its beneficiaries by the officers of the Government 
rather than to be placed in the hands of self-constituted trustees 
without a bond for the faithful execution of the trust. 

But, sir, we are unalterably opposed to taxing the many for 
the benefit of the few, whether those few be rich or poor, It 
is not just; itis wrong and inconsistent with the principles of 
freedom and equality. We hold to the time-honored principle 
of ‘‘equality before the law.” Give us a system of finance that 
does not foster industries unnaturally, that does not give an ab- 
normal profit to the investment of money, then we will have only 
such industries as will arise from a natural demand for their exist- 
ence. There will then be no closing up of doors and putting out 
of fires with each returning session of Congress, thus taking away 
the bread of employment from the poor. Give usasystem which 
will justify the proud boast of Americans that theirs is a govern- 
ment which guarantees exact justice to all and gives special 
privileges to none. 

We have here a measure which will reduce the burdens of the 
poor though it takes from the profits of the rich; and to supply 
the deficiency which will exist in the revenue after the collection 
of the duties imposed by the pending bill, we have added a fe:- 
ture to tax the accumulated wealth in the hands of those into 
which it has fallen. 

We have here a measure for reducing these burdens and sub- 
stituting a law which will assist in supplying the revenues which 
are deficient after the tariff duties have been collected. 

I am one of those, sir, who do not regard with any great solici- 
tude the deficit which is left from this tariff bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I am rather glad of it, because 
it gives us an opportunity to inaugurate a system, as I said be 
fore, of imposing a system of taxation which is just and equita- 


| ble. We propose to take the tax off things that people must 


have for their subsistence and place it upon the wealth in the 


‘hands of those who have been fortunate in accumulating riches. 


Weare told that this is class legislation. Idenyit. I deny it 
is class legislation any more than all taxation is class legislation. 
You place a tax = diamonds, for instance. 

Nobody ays this tax except the people who wear diamonds, 
who can afford to wear diamonds. aa pay the tax. You im- 

a tax on incomes and it reaches nobody but those who have 
been fortunate enough under the beneficent influences and pro- 
tection of this Government to have accumulated wealth that 
brings them large incomes. What rman would not gladly 

y the tax if he could have the income? We contend that an 
ncome of $4,000 a year is sufficient to enable any family to live 
in comfort, and upon an accumulation in excess of this why 
should not the hands of the taxgatherer be laid when the Gov- 
ernment has enabled him to accumulate that wealth? 

Why, the poor man, Mr. Chairman, lives up to the full amount 
of his income. He spends the whole of his income for the sup- 
port of himself, his wife, and children in supplying the bare 
necessities of life. He is taxed upon these things through the 
custom-housesof the country. He has noexcess of income upon 
which to pay tax. He is protected in his life, liberty, and we 
pursuit of happiness by the Government, and he pays for it. Bat 
the rich man is protected in his life, liberty, and pursu't 0 
happiness; and, moreover, he is protected in the great excess 
which he has been able to acquire for himself through business, 
through money thatis invested, that is protected by the Govern- 
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is more fortunate, and why should he not pay for the privilege 
joying the protection he obtains? a 

Otho CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TERRY. [ask unanimous consent that my colleague's 


time be extended. 
Mr. TERRY. Say ten minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has apportioned the time ac- | 


‘not inter- 
ding to agreement made by gentlemen, and does ‘no ater 
pose an objestlon, but other gentlemen must understand that it 
crowds them out. How much time does the gentleman ask for? 
Mr. DINSMORE. Say five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks that | 


‘action? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

eer, DI SMORE. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the com- 
mittee for this courtesy; it is one which I feel an embarrass- 
ment in accepting, and I shall trespass upon the patience of 


»mbers but a moment. ‘ nea 
"l wens to speak particularly of the inquisitorial character 


his fon? (Att time be extended for five minutes. Is there ob- 


ich it is alleged this measure possesses. One gentleman re- | . 
which it is 4 | can accrue to those of our faith which will not be equally enjoy ed 
| by our political opponents. 


marked this morning that it inaugurates a system of ‘‘ spies.” 
I contend that this tax is no more inquisitorial than the taxes 
whichare levied throughout almost allof our States. Inthe State 
from which I come, and I believe in a majority of the States, we 
have direct taxes; and the taxpayer is required under the law 
to return his Pere which is subject to taxation under oath. 
He is required, 


for instance, in March to return, under oath, the | 


property which was in his hands the June preceding and subject | 
to taxation. There are tax dodgers under any system which | 


may be inaugurated; and therealwayswill be. There aresmug- 
glers under the tariff system and the internal-revenue system. 
There are “ moonshiners.” There is no system which does not 
involve prying into business affairs; but there is nothing more 


inquisitorial in this system, as it appears to me, than in the sys- | 


tem of taxation adopted in almost all of the States of this Union. 

Why, sir, the internal-revenue tax collector goes into the sa- 
loons and into the tobacco shops; he looks around everywhere to 
see that the internal-revenue laws are not evaded and the Gov- 
ernment deprived of itsrevenue. Heisnota “spy.” But when 
under this law the officer of the Government goes to a man in 
business and says, ‘‘Make an exposition of your business and 
show what your income has been during the past year,” that man 
is ® “ce 8 y.” 

A MEMBER. Although he is the same officer. 

Mr.DINSMORE. Yes; thesameofficer. Heisa‘‘ spy” when 
enforcing one law; but inenforcinganother law he isnot. Take 
the case of customs officers. I have seen these officers meet pas- 
sengers arriving on a steamer; the passengers’ trunks are some- 
times turned out upon a dirty platform that the officer may see 
whether he is not undertaking to smuggle into the country some- 
thing which is subject to tariff duty; people are taken into pri- 
vate rooms and stripped of their clothing. Yetin that case the 
officer is not a ‘‘spy;” he is simply a tax collector. 

When we come here in the interest of the toiling poor of the 
country and ask = that those who, under the beneficent power 
and protection of the Government, have been enabled to amass 
magnificent fortunes, shall pay their due proportionof taxes, you 
say that the officers of the law who may engage in the collection 
of such taxesare ‘‘ spies” —are engaged in a disreputable callin g; 
and the law is therefore objectionable. 

One of the most commendable features of the income tax is that 
while it taxes only those who are able to pay taxes, and taxes 
no one further than the benefits which they receive from the 
Government justify, it is flexivle, easily changed from time to 
time in accordance with the necessities of the Government for 
revenue; and these changes can be accomplished without affect- 
ing the business interests of the country. If a citizen has large 
investments involving a great number of employés, and his busi- 
ness is profitable, he pays the tax in accordance with the extent 
‘ie 

e profit be large his tax is increased correspondi :3 
it be s it is reduced in likeratio. If the tax emer be 
the necessities of the Government for larger revenue, it does 
not affect his business interests, because only incomes are to be 
taxed. There will be no discharge of employés; there will be 


no change of prices as a result of the change of law; there will | 


be no increasing of the costs of raw material, or of the return 
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’ 
ment, and he is enabled thereby to make himself wealthy. He | opposed to a tax of this nature. I hope I may be always able to 


considera public question with reference tothe conditions which 
exist and the reasons which may commend it to my mind or 
make it objectionable. Other great countries of Europe have 
tried it successfully for years past and their people approve of 
it and hold toit. If it is good for them, why not for us? But if 


Mr. DINSMORE. I would only ask for a few more minutes. it were an entirely new question, Mr. Chairman, and the experi- 


ment never essayed by any other country in the world, it seems 
to me so just and equitable in its character that I would be wil- 
ling to put it to a trial in this country at all events. 

We offer it at this time ina mild form. If it should meet 
with the approval of the people it can be extended. If they 
should reject it it can be dispensed with; but for one, it seems 
to me that we could well afford to extend the tax to smailer 
incomes, and make it a graduated tax, increasing the burden 
as incomes grow larger. But my time is about to expire and I 
must conclude. 

It is with a feeling of pride and intense gratification that I 
contemplate the passage of this bill; not as a triumph over our 
political opponents, but as a triumph of right and correct prin- 
ciples. If,aswe predict, this law shall provea blessing it will fall 
like the dew of heaven upon all alike; and under it no benefit 


Mr. Chairman, | wish to see our country brought back to the 
conditions which existed in the olden time. There was a time 
in the history of this Government when we had commerce 
abroad; when the American prow kissed every shore where com- 
merce was known. That time no longer exists. I want to see 
itreturn. The protective system has turned us out of the com- 
merce of the world. The Republican party’s idea of home mar- 
ket has driven our ships from the seas. 

I wish every gentleman upon the other side of the Chamber 
could have had the experience which [have had, could have felt 
the humiliation which I have felt in sailing around the world, 
in visiting the ports of foreign lands, and seen the flags of every 
nation fluttering in the ports of the world; and that which rep- 
resents more of greatness, more of liberty, and more of human 


| grandeur, that stands as a pledge for the enjoyment of broader 


human rights and greater individual prosperity than the flag of 
any other nation of this world, sadly to the American heart 
absent, and confined to the staff of the legation and consulate. 
Let us restore our commerce, the honor of our country; let us 
not be a hermit nation, but one who daresto go out into the great 
thoroughfares of trade and exchange the produce of our fields, 
our shops, our looms, the handiwork of Americans, upon equal 
terms, for those things which we need from the people of other 
lands. Letus send out our own ships, under our own flag, bear- 
ing the fruits of ourown industries. Let us whiten the seas with 


| our sails; they will bring back to us the fair exchange of com- 


| 


of the manufactured product, but all will depend upon success | 


in business and the demand for revenue. 


It seems to meé, sir, that no wiser, juster, or more reasonable 


tax can be laid upon citizens. I am indifferent to the charge 


that Democrats have hitherto opposed a tax of this character. 


| 


merce, the guerdon of industry, and open the field of the broad 
world to every laborer who claims to be an American. [Great 
applause on the Democratic side and in the galleries. | 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. WHITE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. CuHariRMAN: During the discussion on the proposed tariff, free 
trade, income tax, Wilson bill, it is a hard matter to tell just which 
or what its title ought to be or what it will be when it is completed, 
mention has been made by many of the distinguished orators on 
the other side of the House about the system adopted by England, 
and we have at times been almost led to believe that if we would 
adopt their methods of raising revenues that all the people of this 
country would become millionaires, and perhaps some of us Repub- 
licans would have been convinced sufficiently to be willing to give 
that system a trial, were it not for the fact that its so “ blarsted Hin- 
glish, you know,” that there would be danger of our becoming dudes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a little practical illustration of the 


It matters not to me whether Samuel J. Tilden favored or was | beauties of English taxation under their beautiful and magical (to 







































some of our distinguished friends on the Democratic side) system 
of free trade. For two years I had an office and storeroom in 
——- and of course I had to contribute towards ane the 

overnment; my office and stock was valued for tax —— 1156. 
The assessment of the city of Liverpool for one year on that amount 
was £27 98.3d. and for the parish of Liverpool was £11 17s. 3d., 
these two bills I will present in full so that all can see what a 
delightful system is in vogue in a free trade country, and I would 
advise my two distinguished colleagues from Ohio, Mr. Jounson 
and Mr. Harter to go there and live a while so that they may get 
sufficient free trade to last them afew years and let us ordinary 
mortals live in a country that believes in giving the poor and mid- 
dle classes a chance to exist and have some of the comforts of life. 

The only thing I can liken the present attitude of our Democratic 
friends to, in their determined efiort to persist in trying free trade, 
is an old man that lived in Northern Ohio, Theold man would work 
all summer and get what few dollars he could together, and when 
winter set in he would buy chickens and turkeys, dress them, and 
drive 30 miles to market. When he came home his neighbors 
wovld ask him, ‘Well, Uncle Billy, how did you como out this 
time?” ‘Oh, just the same as I have always heretofore.” ‘‘ How 
isthat?”’ ‘‘Oh,lostmoney.” ‘ Well, why do you buy poultry every 
winter if you always lose money ?” Poor Une 6 Billy would answer 
that he had to do something for a living. So it is with our Demo- 
cratic friends; they will continue to try free trade because they 
think they must do something, evenif it does bankrupt the country. 

I have heard several a on the other side say they did not 
like the income tax, but that they would vote for the bill even with 
that as a part of it, because there are some things put on the free list. 
Now, I suppose that the laboring man ought to be thankful too, even 
if he has no work, Fine oil paintings and statuary are things he is 
very much interested in, as he is in the habit of paying from $500 
to $25,000 for ornaments to hang on his wall or set in the corner of 
his house, especially when we take into consideration the fact that 
iron ore and coal are on the free list, and that his w: will have 
to be reduced to that of the E an’s, African’s, and Cuban’s star- 
vation rates. Verily he has lots to be thankful for. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Sanitary, water, lighting, Are police, improvement, and public parks, etc., rates, 
os ——— rent and charges, for the year 1892, for the district of the parish of 
Liverpool. 


(Commencing Ist January and ending on the 3ist December, 1892.] 


Mr. W. J. White, No. 28 North John strcet. 


ee = a cnn 


Assessment. |. e156 
R. 2070. 
District No. 11. 


Paving, rate at 33d. in the £.............+.... 

Sower (one-half to be deducted from theown- 
er out of the rent), rate at in the &.... 

Water (one-half to be dedu: from the own- 
er out of the rent), rate at 6d. in the &..... 

General (for culars see back of bill), 

rate at 11}¢.; general (ander act of 1864), 

rato at 1d.; ol (artisans’ dwellings, 
ete., under act of 1875), rate at $d. ; eral 
oe itals, under act of 1886), rate at 14¢.—= 

Lighting, retest 4id fire police, rate at 4d 

ng, rate at 43d. ; ice, rate at $d. 
iad. in the & 

Improvement (under act of 1861), rate at 
gd.; improvement (under act of 1864), rate 
at 13d.; improvement (under act of 1865) 
rate at {d.; improvement (under act 0 
1867), rate at Sad. ; ro parks, etc. (ander 
act of 1865), rate at 3gd.—11}3d. inthe 2....) 712 8 


Total THOS ...00scisvodees..covsvienscccoce 27.9 «68 
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or rate for 


* This assessment is by act of Parliament in accordance with the 
any change 


the poccoting year, and consequently can not be altered to agree wi 
of the poor rate for this year. 

The above rates are now due (February, 1892) in advance, according to act of 
res, se hereb —— . ‘ail ie . 

‘he water ren yal ‘vance uarterly payments on the ist 
Jeneary, ist April, it July, and Ist October; and any Sersek giving notice to 
discontinue the use of water, or removing from premises between any two quar- 
terly days, is liable to pay the water rent for the full quarter ending on the quar- 
ter day next after quitting or giving such notice. 

TAKR mem. with water urs a to penmien ee sup- 
ying any person, or er — water 
ne reir promises Seon dre): for causing or» ering an fittings to 
be out of repair, or te be so used or contrived that water fs or is ikely ¢ be 
wasted, mianeed, undaly consumed, or centaminated; for using the ‘or 
purposes other than these for which the supply was a domestic 
Srttalling or chtering any copeoanialice pip, ax apgerstan, withens tho eonvant 
ending or altering any commun: ‘on- or a 8, ou consent 

of the corperetion; or for the water through : Tose or movable pipe, except 


by ment with the . 

eo hours from 9 to 5 o'clock, except on Saturday, then from 9 to 1 o'clock. 
pg a t mies sttenmanse each. dag Soom 6 to 5 o'clock, except Saturday, then from 
2tolo 


Municipal effices, Dale street, entrance Crosshall street, Liverpool. 
Please ink this bill with you and require Py check nook 
ALFRED J. HEMMONS, Collector. 
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Parish of Liverpool, 1892. 
Mr. William Jno. White, No. 


28 North John street, Dr. 








Voluntary rate, 1892, at 1ld.in the £.........|... 
By order of the general vestry ‘ for | 
church and other purposes.” | 


13 | 


Ward No. 6, Poor's rate, 1892 (including 6d. in the 2 for | & #\¢ 
; education rate), at 1s. 4d. in the 2 115 
Polling district No. 29.| City rates (watch), 1892, at 1d. in thes... | 9) 15 
City rates (library and museum), 1892. at |"**" = 
Se ee eee. el i etelin. nun tee osennat eon ces “a 13 
*Agsessmont, £156. Parochial rate, 1892, at 4d. in the 2........- \"*” 3 | 3 
Under Statutes 26 Geo. IIT, cap.) ~~") ~ | 
| 15,and land 2 Vic., cap. 93, } 
for payment of stipends to | 
| the rector and the curates of 
the parish, and to the minis. | | 
ters of St. Paul’s and St. | 
| John’s churches, such pay- Bees | 
ments being made obligatory | 
| by the said statutes. " 
| The above rates being payable in ad. | { 
vance, are hereby demanded; and the | 
churchwardens and overseers are com- | 
pelled to urge the early payment thereof | | 
| jl} 4) 38 


| 111 | 17 
ree 


* Overassessments can only be reduced oy the magistrates at the appeal 
sion. This session is fixed to be held on 3d day of August, next, at tho apy 
court, police offices, Dale street, and notice of appeal must be given seven days 
at leas eee inted for such session; butit is recommended that su: 
notice, instead of being delayed, should at once be given at the parish oilice, upor 
the form which may be obtained there. 
to require a printed check receipt, and to sign its counterpart 

check receipt book. 

Persons entering upon premises are requested to deliver a written not 


ppceai 
} 


office. 
Payment of the above rates may by made at the parish offices, Brownlow Hil 
or to Mr. James Bennett, the collector. 
HN R. THOMPSON, Superintendent Collector 


Parish Orrices, May, 1892. 









The Tariff. 









SPREOH 
oF 
HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
and 27, 1894. 
Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ang 


Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, January 22, 23, 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provido 


revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I fully recognize the great difficulties which 
must be met and overcome in framing a tariff bill that will be 
acceptable to all interestsand to all sectionsalike. In fact such 
a bill isan impossibility. I believe that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has been actuated by the purest motives and by tho 
loftiest patriotism in preparing the Wilson bill. Yet it is far 
from a perfect measure, whether judged as a revenue Dill or : 
an expression of the Democratic idea of tariff reform. It nec 
sarily contains many crudities, many inequalities, and man 
errors. No work of human hands can be perfect. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I insist that it is: 
undemocratic nor sacrilegious to criticise or to seek to amend 
this measure. The Ways and Means Committee which frame 
this bill is merely a su f the 





ommittee of the Committee of th 
Whole House, and their work must be open to discussion, 0! 
parison, and amendment, so as to perfect it in order that 1. may 
meet the approval of the majority. . 
The chairman of the committee himself has olicred bur 
amendments to the bill every day since weentered upon its con- 
sideration under the five-minute rule. If the members 0! the 
‘Ways and Means Committee can offer amendments to perfect the 
text of the bill, how can a similar privilege be denied to those 
Democrats whoare notso fortunate as to be members of the \) “ys 
and Means Committee? Forsooth, should we be called ‘her 
tics” because we do not blindly believe that all the wisdom ah" 
age icwm on the subject of tariff legislation is coniince to '™ 
membership of the Ways and Means Committee? — 
Sir, this bill is nota thing to be worshiped. [tis not too 4”. 
to be profaned by vulgar hands. It is not too perfect to require 
amendiiens. It is our duty as conscientious representatives ° 


> 
se 


umerous 


our people to scan carefully every line of every schedule 











i 


at i s to the true Democratic idea of a tariff for rev- 
man stg that it does not unjustly discriminate against our 
local interests and industries in raising that revenue. 

When an article is placed upon the free list it ceases to me 
duce any revenue to the Treasury. If the free list were sufll- 
ciently extended we would no longer need custom-houses, we 
would no longer collect any arent Eyre would be forced to raise 

ational revenue by internal taxes. : : 

alae believe in lovelie « fair taxon such luxuries as whisky, 
tobacco, and beer. I believe we can raise one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars annually in this way 
without embarrassing any industry or unduly burdening con- 
sumption. Beyond that we can not well go without encouraging 

ri law. 
haere Sioiee an income tax so that the wealth and not 
the want of the nation may contribute to its support. I would 
willingly vote to raise eighty millions a year by a tax on incomes, 


and set it aside by law as a special fund out of which to pay pen- | 


s . 

“tae not believe in levying and apportioning direct taxes among 
the States for the support of the Federal Government—as we 
would have to do, were all custom-house taxes abolished. Our 
farmers and real-estate owners, on whom now fall almost the en- 
tire burden of municipal, county, and State taxes, already have 
as much as they can bear. If we resorted to direct taxes for the 
National Government that much additional load would be thrown 
upon real estate which is always visible and tangible to the tax- 
gatherer. Our national revenues should be raised largely by a 
tax on imported goods, so regulated [as to raise the greatest 
amount of revenue with the least amount of favoritism or protec- 
tion to any class. 

The burden should bear least on the poor, and most on the 
rich; the heaviest on luxuries, and the lightest on the actual 
necessaries of life. Such a tariff as that would be in accord 
with the time-honored doctrines of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Polk. 

Y admit that every tariff tax is a tax on consumption. [ insist 
that the home consumer, and not the foreign manufacturer, 
pays all import taxes—nay more, the home consumer s the 
increased cost of every domestic article, the price of which is in 
any way raised, by the import tax on a similar article. Hence 
we should be especially careful in laying our duties not to afford 
any undue protection to the home manufacturer which would 
allow him to extort from the consumer. 

Following the protective idea of a tariff, the Republican party 
during the last thirty years has raised the rates of duty on all 


rN until revenue is the incident, I aes well say the ac- 
cident, while protection is the object of their tariff laws. In 


this way they exact millions annually from the masses for the | 


benefit of the classes. Taxation is levied for private and no 
longer for public purposes. 
favored classes have grown up in this country, the protected 
manufacturers and the pensioners. Both have m created and. 
fostered by protection. 

At the close of the war it was seen that our recuperative pow- 
ers as a nation were so great that the Treasury would soon be 


overflowing with money. The most natural thing was to re- | 


duce taxes. The Republican party, already the creature of the 
monopolist, at once began abolishing those taxes which were 
paying the greatest amount of net revenue into the Treasury 
and affording little or no protection to any particular class or 
trade. They wiped out the tax on incomes, which had been yield- 
ing forty to sixty millions per annum, and which was paid only by 
the rich. The poor man, the man who had no income except 
his scanty day’s wages, 
millionaire bondholders and speculators, 
on the nation’s distress during the war, demanded and secured 
the repeal of the income tax. The tax on bank checks soon fol- 
lowed. One by one the internal taxes, which rested alone on 
wealth orluxuries, were repealed. 

The tariff taxes were raised higher and higher until finally in 
the McKinley bill the acme of protection was reached. A bill 


who had grown rich 


was passed which its author boasted on the floor of this House | 


was not desi “to raise revenue, but to decrease revenue; 
not to check imports, but to prohibit imports,” and to reserve 
the American market for the American manufacturer.” 
While this process was going on the tected barons were 
tclzed with a terrific attack of patriotism, and resolved that 
vadng~ J must be done for the old soldier. Did the robber 
arom dive into their own na es for the gold to soothe the 
eeeeeived wounds of the Union veteran? Nay; not so. They 
— still greater exactions on consumption, on want, on the 
Pp a home comforts of the plain work people, and with lav- 
<“h hand gave these as largesses to the nation’sdefenders. With 
themselves; while 
other they dealt out pensions by wholesale, in the name 


one hand the 
with the y robbed the people and enriched 
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Under this system two specially | 


was notaffected by the income tax. The | 









of patriotism, but in reality to avoid the reduction of 1 


ation. The beneficiaries of the tariff have found 2 most protit 
ble, convenient, and popular method of draining the Treas 
by swelling the pension list. 

To-day nearly one million mea, women, and chil ire borne 


on the pension rolls. Thev have received during ‘he 


out of the Treasury Rit OOO 


past vear 


] drawn 


, 10 tsum has bee 
by indirect taxes from the earnings of labor. Twen 
years have elapsed since the conflict closed—twenty 

of peace and great prosperity, in spite of tariff exactions. Can 
it be that of the survivors of that warand their dependents there 
| 
i 
i 


riVie fs ac 
This vast 
y-elgnt 

ne . 


nty-elgnt years 


are one million so maimed and injured or in such want as to require 
assistance from the public Treasury? Is there any such propor 
tionate want and distress among any other class of our citizens 

Sir, the pretext of making adequate provision for the old soldie 

has been availed of as a ready and easy excuse to perpetuate wa 

tariff taxes. 

But, let not the old soldier or his friends become alarmed at 
the efforts of the Democratic party to reform the abuses and r 
duce tariff taxation. That indicates neither hostility to th: 
honest and deserving pensioner nor any prospective decreas 
the ability of the Government to meet it 
tlons. 


= this false impression. 


fy. 
it 


in 


just pension oO lig 


True our political opponents have earnestly sought to 
That is but a part of their deat 
struggle to perpetuate class legislation. Sir, the people spoke 


at the election in November, 1892, in tones as loud and unmis 


takable as those which thundered from Sinai’s lofty height, de 
manding tariff revision in accordance with the platform on whic 
Grover Cleveland was elected, and all the powers of earth and 
hell, and the Republican party combined ean not prevent or lm 
| delay the enactment of this bill into law. 

[ shallseek toamend itinsome particulars. That is my righ 
If I succeed I shall feelthat I have defended and protected my 
constituents. If [ fail I shall nevertheless vote and support the 


bill, knowing that with or without my proposed amendments 
| it is infinitely and immexsurably more just and liberal in all i 
features to my people than the McKinley iniquity now on 
| 


its 
the 
statute books. 

Sir, I propose to do everything in my power to strike from 
this bill the sugar-bountyclause. [ deny the constitutional right 
of Congress to pay a bounty of any kind out of the Nation 
Treasury. There is no morerightor reason for paying a bount 
to the sugar planter than to the man who grows tobacco or whe 
or corn or any other agricultural crop. If it is right to pay o 
of the Federal Treasury 24 cents per pound for all the sugar, 

| whether cane, sorghum, beet, or maple, made in the United 
| States, then itis right to pay a bounty of 2} cents per pound to 
| every farmer who raises tobacco in my district. 

I regret that the Wilson bill does not wipe out this bounty at 
The bounty is none the less obnoxious because the bill 
proposes to abolish it by a fraction of a cent each year. Under 
| the McKinley bill the whole bounty of 24 cents was to run until 
| 1905. Under this bill the last bounty would be paid in 1901. 1 
will do the gentleman from Louisiana on this floor the credit to 
say that I have never heard them advocate the bounty. On the 
contrary, they have always vigorously protested against it. 

I was astonished to hear my brilliant young friend from Ne 
braska [Mr. BRYAN] admit that this sugar bounty is unconstitu- 
tional, unwarranted in law,and can not be defended on any prin 
ciple, and yet declare that he would vote for it. Sir,I would 
sorry to so stultify myself as to make that declaration in the fac 
of the American people. If the bounty is unconstitutional, and 
can not be defended, then in Heaven’s name wipe it out. If the 
gentleman wishes to give some protection to the sugar planter, 
put a small duty on all grades of sugar. Puta tax of 1 cent per 
pound on all sugar,rawand refined. Such a tax will raise about 
$35,000,000 of revenue. If it carries any protection it will he to 
a class engaged in agriculture. The manufacturers have be 
protected so long that I am willing to see the sugar planters get 


| once. 


+} 
l 


| what ineidental protection there may be in a revenue tariff of | 
cent per pound on sugar. 
The sugar tax, which was repealed by the McKinley bi 


the cleanest revenue tax we had. That is the reason it w: 
| pealed and a bounty substituted in its place. Nothing is more 
| obnoxious to the average Republican than a tax which places 
money in the public Treasury without paying five times as much 
to some monopolist. It requires nine and a half million dollars 
this year to pay the bounty on sugar. That sum is taken from 
the badly depleted Federal Treasury and paid to firms and in- 
divduals. How much did it cost the consumers of this country 
to put that nine and a half millions in the Treasury? 

It has been estimated that under the protective system of in- 
| direct taxation it costs the people five dollars of tribute to the 
| protected industries for every dollar that goes into the Treas- 
jury. According to that theory it costs therefore about sixty 
millions to collect and pay the present bounty on sugar. Not 


5 re 
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a dollar of this enormous sum remained in the Treasury to be 
used for any legitimate governmental purposes. 

was would a duty of 1 cent per pound on sugar cost the 

ople? 

Grant, which ope | no means true, that the cost of all grades 
of sugar would be advanced 1 cent per pound—the full amount 
of the duty. The latest statistics show that the average per 
capita consumption of sugar last year in the United States was 
60 pounds. A duty of 1 cent would therefore cost every mani 
woman, and child 60centseach. Ona family of five persons this 
would be 33 tax per year. Under the bounty system the people 
are being taxed more than $1 per capita each year on their 
clothing and all their necessaries of life, with no corresponding 
benefit to the Treasury. With a revenue tariff on sugar of 1 
cent per pound they would pay 60 cents per capita. About $40,- 
000,000 would go into the Treasury and the sugar-raisers would 
get about $15,000,000 incidental protection. 

Sir, I maintain that we ought to be true to the old time-honored 
doctrine of Democracy and put a revenue tariff on sugar, or else 
place it on the free list. That is the only alternative. Down 
with all bounties and subsidies. They are un-Democratic and 
un-American. 

But it is objected that the sugar tariff is a tax on consumption; 
isa taxon the poor man’s breakfast table. Sir, the tax on all 
woolen goods; on shoes, on blankets, on farm and household im- 

lements, on drugs and medicines, is atax onconsumption. The 

riff on china and glass, and tin ware, and knives and forks, and 
cups and saucers is a tax on the poor man’s breakfast table. The 
tax left by the Wilson bill on those absolute necessaries to house- 
hold economy lays a far heavier burden on the poor man’s break- 
fast table than does the highest tax that has ever been imposed 
on sugar. 

Sir, I hold in my hand a striking object-lesson on the system 
of protective tariff taxation. On the 12th of December last I 
alikveosed a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury asking him 
to furnish me the names of the recipients of the bounty onsugar. 
IT hold in my hand his answer. It is a printed document of 28 

es, showing to what individuals and corporations were paid 
hese $9,375,130, 

Here is a selected list of forty persons and firms who received 
$3,502,000, or 374 per cent of the whole bounty. The amounts 
= to particular individualsand firmsinthis list rangefrom three 

undred and forty thousand down to fifty thousand dollars each. 
That money did not go the laborers who sweated to produce the 
beets in Nebraska, or the cane in Louisiana, or the sorghum in 
Kansas, or the maple sirup in Vermont. The beneficiaries 
were the rich planters and corporations who owned the mills 
and ee for making the sugar and who bought the cane 
and beets at the lowest price they could. 

An examination of this document will afford some insight into 
the distribution of this fund, and I will print extracts from it. 
The whole document is too cumbersome to put intothe RECORD: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. G., December 22, 1893. 


Sir: Inreply to your communication of the 12th instant 1 have the honor 
te transmit herewith alist of sugar producers in the United States to 
whom bounty was - during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, and the 
— paid to each, prepa in the officeof the Commissioner of Internal 

evenue. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. E. CURTIS, Acting Secretary. 

Hon. J. E. WASHINGTON, 


Chairman Subcommittee on Permanent and 
Indefinite Appropriations, House Committee on Appropriations. 


List of persons Gashuding companies and firms) in each Slate and Territory to 
whom money wae paid during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1893, under the 
wae provisions of the act of October 1, 1890, and the amount paid to 
each, 

BEET-SUGAR PRODUCERS. 

California: 

Alameda Sugar Company 
Chino Valley Beet Sugar Company 
Western Beet Sugar Company 


Total paid in California 
Nebraska: 
Oxnard Beet Sugar Company 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Company 


Total paid in Nebraska 
Utah: 
Utah Sugar Company 


Total on beet sugar in California, Nebraska, and Utah 


SORGHUM-SUGAR PRODUCERS. 

Keri Ss C 
nson Sugar Company ...............-.- 
Medicine Lodge Sugar Company, Limited 


Total on sorghuin sugar in Kansas 
Minnesota: 


19, 817. 00 
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Total bounty paid on cane sugar: 


Total on cane sugar ; 
Maple sugar bounty was distributed as follows: 


$51. 42 
New Hampshire 5 
Vermont : 


Pennsylvania... 
Maryland 


Total maple sugar bounty 
Grand total of all sugar bounties 


9, 375, 130. 88 
The following is a list of licensed sugar producers who re- 

ceived over $50,000 each‘as sugar bounty during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1893, with amount paid to each party, including 
payments on prior year’s product: 
Num- 

ber {| Amount 
ofli- | paid. 


| censes. 


No. Producer's name. State. 


| 


Miles Planting and Manufacturing Louisiana -.| 
Company. 

Leon Godchaux -.--do 

Western Beet Sugar Company-....... | California -. 

Richard Milliken Louisiana .. 

Chino Valley Beet Sugar Company...| California - 

Caffrey Central Sugar Refinery and | Louisiana . 
Railroad Company, Limited. 

Oxnard & Sprague ................ fii 98, O87. 74 

M. E. & J. P. Kock ae 92, 031. 50 

Bernard Lemann & Bro 89, 753. 77 

The Realty Company 

McCall Bros. Planting and Manufac- 


8340, 319. 38 


309, 970. 82 
225, 426. 77 
166, 588. 47 
150, 160, 52 
117, 327. 87 


86, 346, 25 


wd 


§2, O80. 43 


eS 
-oCenN Goren — 


turing Company, Limited. 
Henry C. Minor 
Daniel Thompson 
Magnolia Sugar and Railroad Com- 


81, 924. 57 
80, 550, 30 


ae 
™ coro 


John B. Levert ; 
Iberville Planting and Manufacturing |---- 

Company, Limited. 
John N. Pharr 





Edward J. Gay Planting and Manvu- |-.-. 
eT E OD ORY, Limited. 
George G. Zenor 
Harry Douglas Forsyth 
Cunningham & Miller 
Zuberbier & Behan 
Jules M. Bur 
Dugas & Le Blanc 
McLaury, Underwood & Short.......- 
i are nccascteh dacewnnen[osos 
Shaffer Bros cures 
Andrew H. Gay .... 
Aristide L. Monnot. . 
Robert E. Rivers .... 
Henry J. Sanders...... 
John Peters, agent 
family. 
Theodore S. Wilkinson 
Trosclair & Robichaux 
Mrs. Aglae Burguieres 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. F’. Harris 
Peter & John Berger 
Alameda Sugar Company 


64, 626, 95 
61, £96, 15 
60, 774. 86 
59, 044.13 
58, 542. 25 
57, 023. 04 
56, 941. 47 
56, 547. 6 

56, 434, 92 
do, 231. 31 

4 22 


) 
> 619.3 


| Texas . 
| Louisiana .. 


a et me et CS et OD et et bt CO 


a4 
2 7 
50, 421.71 
- 


SSBISR SRBSSSRNEREEB 


Nors.—This amount is about 37} per cent of the total bounty paid during 
the fiscal year above named. 


This document is too long to print in full in the RECORD. I 
can only give the prominent facts: There were eighty-two | er- 
sons and firms which received from $30,588.70 up to $310," 
each. The number of those to whom the maple-sugar_bou! iy 
was paid is great and the amounte correspondingly small. The 
sums range from $8 up to $50each. Very few received as much 
as a hundred dollars or more. This shows how very absurd the 
system is. aie 

An examination of the maple-sugar bounty reveals some 1nter 
esting facts. One man in Maine was stimulated by the bo nby 
to tap trees, and for pursuing that peaceful and lucrative ind e 
try he was given $51.42 out of the National Treasury. - a 
Hampshire had sixty-six of her stalwart Republican ue of 

aged in ‘‘ boiling maple sap,” for which they charged and ¢ E 

ected from the other inhabitants of the United States a bounty 
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iT 
27.26—an average of $17.08 each. In order to get this 
‘= they must have produced 56,363 pounds of maple sugar; 
which we presume they sold to the trade for about 15 cents per 
und. ho knows or can tell how much cheap cane sugar was 
mixed with this ‘‘compound ” on which the Government = 
bounty and for which the consumers paid as genuine maple 
sugar? dit of 

I believe that to ex-Senator Edmunds belongs the credl a 
amending the McKinley bill so as to pay a bounty to the maple- 
sugar makers of Vermont. . 

The report shows that about 1,700 of these thrifty Yankees 
claimed the bounty, and the average oo was $3.66 to each. 
Think of it! Think of this great Government searching the 
hills of Vermont to pay such absurd pittances to people engaged 
in tapping sugar trees. Did the bounty make the sap flow more 
freely? Did the bounty increase the number of maple trees that 
grew upon anacre? Did the bounty stimulate the development 
of the latent resources and energies of Vermont? Or did the 
bounty simply furnish another means of draining off the surplus 
from the Treasury and avoiding thereby the necessity for the 
reduction of tariff taxation? : 

Sir, this letter from the Secretary of the Treasury isastartling 
object lesson of the protective paternal system. e often hear 
of “ the ignorance of taxation” among the people. Sir, if we 
could bring before the country a list similar to this, giving the 
names and the amounts received by the beneficiaries of protec- 
tion in all the schedules of the McKinley bill, there would no 
longer be any ignorance of taxation. A flood of light would be 
turned on the iniquitous protective system which would so arouse 
the people that a political revolution would sweep over this 
country, the like of which has never been seen. 

Let us, then, inaugurate the revolution here and now. Let us 
sweep the last vestige of bounty and subsidy out of this bill. 
Either puta revenue tariff on sugar or else put sugar on the free 
list. Either isDemocratic. A tariff for revenue only is a time- 
honored Democratic theory. : 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] says the object of 
those who want a revenue tax on sugar is to defeat an income 
tax. The gentleman is badly mistaken. I will goas far as the 
gentleman from Nebraska or any man on this floor to enact a 
proper income tax. 

I Sellove: as I said before, that want, and suffering, and labor, 
and the poor should gountaxed. Wealth, and property, and in- 
comes should bear the burden of government in proportion to the 
amount of protection and security which they enjoy from the 
Government. A man worth a million owes more to the govern- 
ment which protects him in the tranquil enjoyment of his prop- 
erty than the man worth only $1,000. A tax on clothing and 
necessaries of life take from the man of small means in propor- 
tion to what he must buy to be comfortable many times more 
than from the rich who can only wear and eat one man’s part. 
A tax of $5 on the farmer boys’ Sunday suit makes a big hole 
in his month’s wages. A tax of $15 on the tailor-made suit of 
the prosperous banker is scarcely felt. 

To equalize the burden let all incomes be taxed above an 
amount sufficient to maintain an ordinary family. 

The committee will, I understand, report in favor of a tax of 
2 per cent on all incomes over $4,000. tT think the limit might 
well be placed so as to tax all incomes above $2,000. But, sir, an 
income tax can not be levied and collected before July, 1895. 
Meanwhile, if the Wilson bill becomes a law, and we believe it 
will, we shall need additional revenue. The report of the com- 
mittee estimates that this bill will decrease the receipts of the 
Government about $70,000,000 the first year. It may be more 
than that. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has already advertised for bids 
for fifty millions of ten-year bonds to replenish the gold reserve of 
one hundred millions, required by law to be held for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks. The reserve fund now stands at sixty-five 
millions. It is thirty-five millions short of the legal require- 
ments. Witha pena deficiency therefore in the next year of 
one hundred millions, I prefer a revenue tax on sugar to raise 
thirty-five millions and a tax on incomes to raise seventy mil- 
or rather than issue bonds and increase the interest-bearing 

It will be easy enough to drop the sugar tax as soonas we find 
that we do not longer need it. It will be easy enough to de- 
crease the rate of the tax on incomes if wo find that the bill 
when put in operation raises too much revenue. 


a Bonds run- 

ning ten years once sold can not be redeemed until due, without 

a pay a tremendous premium. It seems to me, therefore, Mr. 
rman, 


that common sense and fetes alike demand that we 

i iy tariff = sugar, as well as a tax on the incomes of 
and so avert a deficiency in the Treasury and avoid 

fucrease in the national debt. (kupleniee.) a ree 
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Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, as I stated on yester- 
day, I recognize the difficulties attendant upon the attempt to 
frame such a tariff law as will de equal and exact justice to the 
industries and the invested capital of every section and of every 
locality. In framing a Democratic tariff for revenue, I do not 
think that any industry ought to be stripped entirely and left 
at the mercy of that which has been so often forcibly denomi- 
nated on this floor as the competition of foreign pauper labor. 
Therefore I protest against the duty being entirely removed 
from coal. ‘ Free iron and free coal” is a delusive song which 
has been sung in the presence of this House by those who de- 
fend a highly protective tariff on all the finished products which 
frée coal and free ore go to produce. 

Free coal can not, in my estimation, cheapen in the slighest 
degree the cost of fuel to the local consumers in the interior. 
To those who are 300 or 500 miles from the seaboard free coal, 
instead of giving cheaper fuel, will increase the cost of coal both 
for domestic and for manufacturing purposes. As the mining 
and transportation of coal are at present developed, especially 
in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia, the min- 
ers of coal can supply the markets along the coast. Take Ten- 
nessee and Alabama coal, for instance. We now ship to New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Pensacola, and Brunswick, Ga. 
West Virginia supplies Norfolk, Newport News, and the sea- 
coast by reshipment as far north as Boston. If these markets 
are taken away you decrease the wages of the coal-miners in 
our region; you decrease the earnings of capital invested in our 
coal mines, and you destroy the carrying trade of the railroads 
of that section without conferring any corresponding benefit 
upon our people. 

Our railroads engaged in the through trade are now carrying 
coal and iron ore and pig metal at a price but little above the 
cost of transportation. If this trade is withdrawn they will be 
compelled to charge higher rates on all local traffic. If you take 
from the miners of the interior the seaboard market they will 
be compelled either to go into bankruptcy or to charge higher 
prices for local consumption. 

Why is this legislation asked? It has been repeatedly charged 
during this debate that free coal has been put in the bill in the 
interest of a Boston syndicate which owns Nova Scotia mines, 
where with cheap Canadian labor coal can be loaded on vessels 
at $1 per ton less than the Pocahontas coal can be loaded on 
shipboard at Newport News. The cost of water transportation 
from Norfolk to Boston is about the same as from the Nova 
Scotia mines. 

It is true the Virginia coal is superior in quality to the Nova 
Scotia coal. The difference in value, [ understand, is about 60 
cents per ton, but the Canadian coal can be delivered $1 per ton 
cheaper, hence there is a net difference in favor of the Canadian 
coal of 40cents perton. Under these circumstances [| insist that 
a tariff of 50 cents per ton on coal would be eminently just. 
Under the McKinley bill the tariff is 75 cents per ton. 

In 1892 we imported 1,370,000 tons of coal, slack, and coke, net- 
ting to the Government a revenue of $1,015,775. In 1893 we im- 
ported 1,311,665 tons of coal, coke, and slack, which paid into 
the Treasury $839,000. I insist, therefore, that in framing a 
revenue taritf it is fair and just to all if the duty on coal should 
be reduced from 75 to 50 cents perton. Under that duty theim- 
portation of coal would so largely increase as to swell the reve- 
nue, reduce the price to the Boston consumer, and yet not seri- 
ously disarrange or entirely destroy the present production and 
distribution of coal in the central Southern States. 

While this bill puts coal on the free list it leaves a tax of 35 to 
45 per cent, ample for protection on all the articles which our 
people purchase and consume. Our soft coal sells in the market 
at $3 per ton. The present tariff of 75 cents per ton amounts to 
25 per cent. If the duty is put as we ask at 50 cents per ton it 
would amount to less than 17 per cent. 

The dinner bucket, the hat, the coat, the shoes, the pick, the 
shovel, the lamp of the miner, are all taxed, but the finished 
product of his labor must goon the free list, for the benefit of 
the New England manufacturers. 

I will print a table showing the*comparative cost of the West 
Virginia and the Nova Scotia coals. It speaks for itself: 


BOSS . . - 220 = con nn enone none en ce ne cen eee case eres comer eccee sn nnes cece ncescens 
Surveying, clerical, etc 
Merchandise supplies 
Rolls, faults, squeezers, etc ... 
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The above is the average cost—taking each item as ascertained from sev- 
eral mines. In some cases the figures may be reduced by fortunate condl- 
tions in the mines, but the above is a fair average. 
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The operator is paid om.cante per ton for hiscoal on board cars, and would 
have 14 cents per ton profit. 
Add to paid al, viz eeeee 


Making cost of coal alongside in Bostou per ton 
Add expenses of selling, etc 


Making a total of 


It might sometimes run as low as $3.20 or up to $3.50. 


Cost of Nova Scotia coal, free on board, Louisburg 
Ocean rates to Boston 
Add insurance and other expenses 


So that, with free coal, Nova Scotia coal in Boston would have an ad- 
vantage per of 1.17 
Seotch coal was sold in Montreal in the summer of 1893, per ton, at... 3.05 
After paying duty to Canada of . 67 
Leaving for coal, vessel charges, etc 2. 
it has been said that free coal will not injure Southern in- 
dustries. On that point I prefer the testimony of successful ex- 
pert business men eng: in those enterprises to the unsup- 
gociee nae of aes gee on this maa Mr. ys a, at 
Annis Ala., president of two companies engag making 
iren, stated before the Ways and Means Committee: 
But I weuld more particularly call your attention to the effect that free 
and iron ore would have on the industrial interests of Alabama; and 


t in its mineral 
when developments the 
piency, the assessed values in Alabama amounted to 
he assessed val $260,000,000, and an investi- 
all of this increase 


’ Tennessee, Ala he 
tates, for the retention of the present duty on those 


& a * e = 


te * 
M ae of the New England and Eastern States further, 
© : 


After having exhausted their iron ore banks they did not see fit to follow 
the iron business to the coal mines and iron ore banks further west, but 
rather chose to surrender the manufacture oe iron and enter into the 
more profitable business of manufacturing finished p 
paving retired from the business, under prevailing conditions the manufac- 
ture of iron was transferred m to 


later date, to the 
South as well. The South found in the course 
fairly the 2, and 
York and Dp ‘ 
nary cond we Alabama shi 20 per cent of its iron to the 
East, to say nothing of the supply of 3714 coal shipped from the Vir- 
ginias and other States to that section. 

You can ane ee that with a saving of 75 cents per ton on 2 
tons of ore and about 2tons of coal, not less than $3 to the ton 
of iron, Eastern furnaces woul’ compel the to abandon this territory. 

Now, in bringing about this ch ¥ Dich would result from free coal 
iron ore, What would you accom ? No more, that I can see, as far 
as Alabama is concerned, than the transfer of 20 per cent of her labor now 
engagec in the manufacture of tron, Including coal and ore 
to the Eastern States; nay, hardly that, it would be the transfer of the fur- 
mace labor to the East and a transfer of the labor in raising the coal 
and iron ore to Nova Scotia, Cuba, and possibly S « 

This ch in conditions would not supply iron cheaper to other sections 
of the country, for the Eastern iron would not extend very far into the in- 
terior, on account of freights. 


Whatapplies to Alabama with equal force to Tennessee. 
No more deadly blow could be struck at our furnaces and coal 
minesin Tennessee 


An able writer in the Manufacturers’ Recor ublishe 
Daltionemn, 344., cape: ecord, published 


Strange indeed it is that a Democratic Ways and Means Co 
legislate against the Virginias and Alabama and the South inenerar ane 
interest of New land and Nova Scotia, and yet here we have it proposed 
to take away $1,000,000 a year of revenue from the Government sw ynict 
amount isnow derived from imported coal—in orderjthat the Whitne y crow i 
may get exclusive control of the entire New England coal market, ‘Stran ner 
still, that provision is made for free raw material to build the Whitney Coal 
company’s vessels, while free material to build vessels at Newport. News. 
to carry Pocahontas and New River coal to Boston and New York are de 


Da ve 4B a * » 


All the world knows that Alabama iron is now selling so ch 
that many Northern furnaces have been closed. 

The iron product of Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee is 
reaching to the lakes and to New England. Free ore and 
threatens to close those markets to us. 

Let me read what the British Iron and Coal Trades Revi 
says: 


Itwill be good news, indeed, to the Canadians, to learn that t r 
iron ores imported into the United States is likely to be abolished ery the 
recommendation of the Committee on Ways and Means is given effect | 
Canada is rich in iron ores of almost every description, but up to the prese, 
time it has been found difficult to introduce them into the United Sta; 
which appears to be their natural market, in consequence of a duty of 
oe sen now levied by the United States Government. Some years ago \ 

yi of Toronto, did a great deal to obtain the introduction of the ores 

of On! ‘o into the United States, and the prospect of securing the free jy). 
port of such ores was made a cipal element in the consideration of 
1 whether the United States should have a commercial union wit) 

anada. It need hardly besaid that a duty of 3s. per ton makes all the cir. 
ference between profit and loss, or, rather, between succeeding in getting o 
market for Canadian ore and failingin thatendeavor. The distance between 
some of the larger deposits of Ontarian ores and the blast furnaces of the 
United States in New Jersey and New York is inconsiderable. Most of these 
furnaces are at the present time fed oe from the Lake Champlain ; 
trict, which is almost as far afield as the nearest deposits in Ontario, so t 
We may expect to see a lively competition between the two regions when t 
—— of outside ores is no longer hampered by prohibitory custon 

uties. 


at 


ie 


Another fact to show the effect of free coal may be cited. P: 

@ generaily are slow to connect the coal interests with the cot- 

n-mill interests. I venture the assertion that there are South- 
ern cotton-mill men who have never given a thought to the ef- 
fect of free coal on their business. They know that free coal 
will not reduce the cost of their fuelor enable them to manufac- 
ture more cheaply, and there they have dismissed the matter 
Reducing the expenses of your competitor is the same as in- 
c ourown. The Southern cotton mills have been slowly 
making their way against New England competition by reason 
of their naturaladvantages of being near the cotton fields. With 
free cool for New land our advantages will be largely wiped 
out. Moreover, this bill leaves the duty unchanged on the fine: 
grade of cotton goods, which are made in New England, but it 
cuts the duty to 10 per cent on coarse jeans yarns, etc., which ar 
made in the South, still further handicapping our cotton mills. 

The magnitudeof and full meaning of free coal can not be fully 
appreciated without an examination into the coal production o 
the South. In 1892 the total production of coal in the United 
States amounted to 179,329,071 short tons. Of this amoun'! 
25,484,036 tons were produced in the Southern States, including 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In the same year the tonnage of ir 
ore amounted to 16,296,666long tons. Nearly 4,000,000 tons cam 
from the South, Alabama alone producing 2,312,071 tons, mak- 
ing this State second in point of production. 

he progress made in the coal industry of the country i 
past twenty years has been marked, and inno other Stutes he 
the production increased as rapidly asin the States of the Sou! 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that its progress will not ) 
tarded through any pernicious legislation. ; 

Some of the figures presented in the accompanying t1b'cs | 
almost startling, and might be doubted were they obtained frou 
any other source than the several bureaus of the Government 
charged with the collection of these statistics. [hey sre no 
figures prepared by any tariff league or similar «sso mm, Dut, 
as has been said, are the figures collected by the severa: agen's 
of the Government. Hence they can be depended upon and or 
the best obtainable. 

In 1870, as will be seen by the table below, the ageres 
production of coal in the South amounted to but 3,195,100 tons 
a tonnage less than was produced by the State of Maryland «') 
in 1892. Ten years later (1880) this tonnage had nearly coe" 

6,037,003 tons). In 1889 it was nearly three times grester | 
1880, or almost six times greater than in 1870. The las‘ 8 
nual tonnange procurableat the present time (that of 15!-) S10" 
that this tonnage has increased to 25,484,036 tons, % g°'" 
nearly 800 per cent over the tonnage of 1870. ae 

A second table shows thenumber of employés in 155) 0» l , a 
1890, 1891, and 1892; the amount of wages paid them in 15°) sl" 
1889, as well as the amount of 8 invested in mining oper’ 
tions. A glance at this table will repay the reader, for he witt 
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teresting figures. Between 1880 and 1889 the num- 
ay of employés had increased over 200 per cent, and the amount 
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pela in wages had risen from $4,199,198 in 1880 to $12,976,618 in 


9, while the amount of invested capital had more than doubled. 


TABLE 1.—Showing the production of coal in the Southern States for nine years (1884 to 1892) in tons of 2,000 pounds. 


a nited States Geological Survey and the Eleventh C r Ba alberstadt, 
{Compiled for the Manufacturers Record from official ES Potuvilie Pe) ey and the Eleventh Census by Baird Haiberstadt 
























































1890 1891. 


















































" . 
. 884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889 1892 
States.’ i Ay * Ses hee re aa 
eee } } 
2, 492, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 950, 000 2, 900, 000 | 3, 572, 983 4, 090, 409 4, 759, 781 | 5, 529, 312 
Alabama 149, 999 125, 000 150, 000 276, 871 | 279, 584 399, 888 542, 379 535, 558 
kansas. *150, 000 000 313, 715 - 180, 000 225, 934 228, 837 171, 000 215, 498 
One -- 1, 904, 000 550, 000 1, 983, 185 2, 570, 000 | 2 899, 755 2, 472, 119 2, 916, 069 3, 025, 313 
eon 8,200,801 | BIT, 877 | | 3,278,028 | 3,470,470) 2,900,715 | 2, 800,57| 3, ean, 209 | 3,419, 062 
r # | a 92 | 0, 262 20, 35 , 679 
North Carolina ....----------+-------- j Biss mPa one 112, 000 75, 000 90, 000 | 128, 216 184, 440 172, 100 | 245, 690 
ap arene ene eee a 1, 344, 000 1, 000, 000 1,714, 290 1, 900, 000 1, 967, 297 1, 825, 689 2, 169, 585 2, 413, 678 2, 092, 064 
REARS TES $96,000} "65, O40 | | 648,951 | =| 825,283| 1,078,000 | 895,780 | | 784,011 | §=— 788,899 | 675, B05 
Went Virginia .. Dd eal 3, 360, 000 3, 369, 062 4, 005, 796 4, 836, 820 >, 498, 800 _ 6, 231, 880 7, 394, 654 | 9, 220, 665 9, 738, 755 
Total 12, 783, 176 13, 050, 991 12, 696,614 | 15, 262,006 18, 085, 438 18, 509,734 | 20,633,277 | 24,772,605 | 25, 484, 096 
CNN tin aed i ' 
i ielliansnelinaencinctae Re ain RtthisaMises date 
pat *Estimated. +No figures available. 
Total for ten years, including 1883, 171,634,244 tons. 
ini i fe 1 mines in the Southern States in 1880, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, the amount of wages paid in 13980 and 
TABLE ?.— Giving the number of employés in and ooo, and the amount of capital invested in 1890 and 1889. [er 
{Compiled for the Manufacturers’ Record from census records and reports of the United States Geological Survey by Baird Halberstadt.} 
gi eee ae a ee iil ice ei hci elicit ib i 
Number of employés. | Amount of wagespaid.| Capital invested 
——————— . Beene ae eo tie = i 
Grates. 1880. 1890. isn. | 199, | 190. | 1980 | 1880 1889. 
a aio ee sous ene fs eases 
SE } } "| y 
BR a ia 1, 518 6, 864 10, 642 9, 302 | 10, 075 $928,788 | 83, 157, 109 $772,858 | $12,595, 194 
ye pennitsinsneonenmnnntin "130 O77 938 1,317 1,128 20, 850 248) 899 | 15, 600 1, 289; 751 
ical neathinninnatie 442 733 425 850 467 85, 179 258, 016 441, 745 724, 500 
ee owaaend 2, 826 5,144 5, 259 6, 355 6, 724 687,474 1, 660, 524 1, 968, 537 6, 581, 380 
Er won conconennene anv 3677 3 702 3, 842 3, 891 3.886} 1,870,079 | 1,700,305 | 13,165,857 | 18,025; 367 
North Carolina ......---...-.0--+-+ 000+ (*) 80 80 90 300 be , 17 o 
emma ese irsanenanE ny area ny (t} on 5, 082 5,097 4, 008 $58, 765 | 1, Bae aos 1,408,908 | 4 3ee Fit 
ie ee ere et aaa 0g2 4 s ’ ’ » fe, ’ 71 
Win a ccc ey "261 1, 523 1, 295 820 838 71,447 | 604. 796 320,000} 1, 055, 516 
WEEE Cia nevsuciockgnccde succuwes 4,497 9, 778 12, 236 14, 227 14, 867 1,298,316 | 3,537,107 5, 750, 674 10, 508, 050 
UNA iti icecsnimianaainaibeiaces 14, 442 32, 995 40, 473 42, $26 | 43, 870 4,199,198 | 12,976,618 | 24,193,100 | 55, 389, 804 
*Included with Georgia. +No enumeration of this industry in Texas in Tenth Census, as no commercial mines then existed 


Nore.—The wages paid in 1892 approximate $17,500,000. 


The able president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, a life- 
long, working Democrat, says: 


What justification is there for free coal? None, that the books say 
that raw material should be free, and this committee * * have classed 
coal as a raw material, when every ton at the mouth of the pit represents 
90 per cent of labor and 10 per cent of material, and when it comes in com- 
petition with foreign coal in New England it represents 96 cent of labor 
and 4 per cent of raw material. It would seem to methat if you wished pro- 
tection for labor, here was a better chance for it than anywhere else. Who 
asks for free coal? The pocesat No; no one except a few New England and 
New York speculators who rushed over into Nova Scotia the week after the 
election, when they thought they could establish free trade, and bought every- 
thing that could be brought here if the duties were taken off, from a coal 
mine toa lime-kiln. While this committee of ours graciously allow the coal 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria to come in here and displace our own and break 
down 500,000 of our laborers, the thrifty Canuck smiles and still charges us 
60 cents a ton for all that we sell in his western dominions. 


Who asks for free coal and free iron ore? 

In answer to that question let me read what Hon. Henry L. 
Pierce, president of the Reform League, said at a banquet in 
Boston recently upon alluding to free coal and free iron ore: 


What the industries of New England need to place them upon a basis of en- 


during prosperity is free raw materials. With these they will be abl 
— the highest evelopment, and overcome all com ition, Without shone 


bee aeeeen will become stationary, and some of them will languish and 


If this great boon is granted, New England can enter all the markets of the 


world and compete with other nations f 
pent guabe pon fair and equal terms and to her 


Now, sir, Ido not object to the industries of New England at- 
taining ‘ their highest development,” or being a upon a 
basis of enduring prosperity.” But I t against the great 
coal and iron industries of my State and of my section being sac- 
ras or discriminated against in order that the New England 
ee may attain their highestdevelopment. So long as the 

ew England industries req a protective duty on raw ma- 
terials, it was given. This bill proposes to continue protective 
duties on the finished products of all the New England industries. 

ls it fair, is it just, is it reasonable to ask that the South shali 
ive up even @ revenue duty on her coal and iron ore and her pig 
n, while we give to others all the protection they ask? If we 
must have free trade for the South on all we have to sell, then 
give us free trade on ail we buy. {Applause.] 
{Here the hammer fell.] 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. Idesire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 108, 16, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

‘Tron in-pigs, iron kentledge, splegeleisen, ferro-silicon, and ferro-man- 
ganese, wrought and cast scrap iron, and cast and scrap steel, 38 per ton; but 
nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron 
or steel fit only to be remanufactured.”’ 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr..Chairman, I offer this amendment 
for the purpose of making this bill conform as nearly as possi- 
ble to the idea of a tariff for revenue only. In the bill the com- 
mittee proposed to cut the McKinley duty of $6.72 per ton on 
pig iron down to 22 per cent, and now the commiitee offers an 
amendment to still further reduce the proposed duty to 20 per 
cent. Sir, that would be almost equivalent to putting pig iron 
on the free list. - 

If the amendment making the duty 20 per cent is adopted, it 
means death to Tennessee and Alabama pig iron in all Eastern 
markets. Scotch pig iron can, after paying a duty of 224 per 
cent and $1 per ton freight, be delivered on the Atlantic sea- 
board for $10.80 per ton. It costs from three to four dollars per 
ton to ship Tennessee and Alabama pig iron from the furnaces 
to New York or New England markets. If these furnaces are 
required to compete with English iron at a duty of 20 per cent 
after paying $3 per ton freight, it would leave a balance of $7.80 
a ton which the iron would net at the furnace, less commission 
and other incidental and necessary expenses. Every man who 
knows anything about the cost of producing iron must admit 
that the Tennessee and Alabama furnaces could not make iron 
at that price. The result would be the shutting down of nearly 
all the furnaces, 

The value of a furnace to a community is a matter of mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

The consequences of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons ca- 
pacity per week would be somewhat as follows: The freight re- 
ceipts inward and outward amount to not less than $15,000 to 
$20,000 per month, which is about equal to the average revenue 
toa railroad derived from a city of 20,000 people This gives 
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one some idea of the enormous amount of business set in motion 
by a large furnace in operation. In addition to the direct loss 
to the railroad ia the falling off of its business, the employés of 
the railroad and those dependent upon them would suffer cor- 
responding hardships and losses. There would also be cut off 
in wages to furnace are $15,000 to $16,000 per month. The 
farmers in the vicinity who sell their farm products—flour, ba- 
con, corn, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, chickens, fruits, and live 
stock—would lose a ready, profitable home market, and would 
= be made to feel the hard times incidental to stopping the 
urnace, 

The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the 
burden, as it requires from 300 to 350 tons of coal per day to 
produce coke for such a furnace. This would cut off about $10,- 
000 monthly at the coal mines and result in preventing 150 to 
200 miners from earning their daily bread. 

Following in the track of depression and losses, our wholesale 
merchants at home would suffer a monthly loss of thousands of 
dollars of trade. 

To present these results with more practical force we will 
work out the problem of one furnace and apply tothe entire iron 
interest of Tennessee and give the figures in gross covering a 
year: 

The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and in- 
direct services, $20,000 per month 

The loss to those dependent on railroad, $1,000 per 
month 

Employés of furnace, $15,000 to $16,000 

To farmers in vicinity, $4,000 

Coal miners, $10,000 per mont 

Wholesale merchants, say $6,000 per month 

Doctor fees, monthly, $300 


$240, 000 


Total loss estimated for one year of 


to the people of Tennessee by stoppingonefurnace. Apply these 
figures to all the furnaces in the State, amounting to some ten 
or fifteen, and taking the smaller number and multiplying it by 
$669,600, and we have $6,669,600 lost trade to the State of Ten- 
nessee, with all the depression and sympathetic evils to be found in 
stagnant trade in other industries. 


PAINFUL FACTS. 


I have a letter from the owner of one of the largest und most 
advantageously located furnaces in Tennessee—a man whose life 
has been spent in making pig iron—wherein it is stated that if 
the Wilson bill be vemel, reducing the duty on pig iron to 224 
per cent ad valorem, even with additional reduction of the wages 
now being paid to laborers in the mines and furnaces, Tennessee 
pig would cost $1.50 per ton more than it could be sold for in 
competition with that of Great Britain. 

These are the painful facts that must stare a thinking manin the 
face when he contemplates the effects of the Wilson tariff bill 
eae great mining and iron industries of Tennessee and the 
South, 

In the face of such figures, which are not based upon fiction, it 
seems to me that Congress should feel the great responsibilit, 
of enacting any law which would make it possible for Englis 
ironmasters to supply the needs of this country with iron, and 
in doing so throw idle the mines and furnaces of Tennessee and 
the South. These are the results which those engaged in the 
coal and iron industries can only see in the Wilson bill unless 
amended. 

In considering the effects of legislation on business it is al- 
ware safe to at least hear those who can speak from a knowledge 
gained by practical experience, even though they be open to the 
charge of having selfish motives to color their statements. On 
the pro reduction of duty on pig iron Mr. John H. Inman, 
amanof recognized authority in such matters, said in an inter- 
view when asked: 

1, If British pig can be laid down alongside Atlantic ports at $10.80 with 
the tariff redu 22} per cent ad valorem, as proposed by the Wilson bill, 
what, in your judgment, would be the effect upon Southern furnaces? 
having’ Peculie special suvanagen davon those could Hot minke Aly 
money In order Davesl actual loss, furnaces would have to own their ore 
beds, their limestone, their coal mines, and their coke ovens, all very noone 
grows. Such furnaces as would have to outside to buy these woul 

ave to go outof blast. The great region of Alabama,’’ he con- 
tinued, be thrown into deep distress by reason of the closing of 
many ¢ while surviving furnaces would have to work on such pinch- 
ing eS as to affect seriously surrounding localities.” 

here handed him a statement of the situation from thestandpoint of the 
wee ironmasters, written by M. Erskine Miller, and asked: 

2. Would it be as bad as that in Alabama? 

“ While Alabama," he replied, ‘‘can make iron cheaper than Virginia, yet 

the haul to market is longer, and the general effect would be 


cases 
about same in both States. 
3. In view of the heavy grain traffic east bound, would not the trunk lines 
——a York oo est and seen coms a pasties to oe 
ose mar now supplied argely y Alabama, at arate which can 
be met by lines out of Alstama and Tennessee. 


‘ “wo 


“There is no doubt but that much British iron, if laid down at nort! 
lantic a around $10, will be taken into the South's iron mark ye 
rates which may cause damaging competition. New Orleans, however b. 
ing a port to which so many ocean vessels come in ballast, wi] , 
weet which British pig will dodts worst to Southern intere 
New Orleans water transportation will be available to nearly t! 
ritory now supplied by Alabama and Tennessee.” 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is in no sense a prohibitory or 
a protective measure. The present duty is $6.72 0n al] grades of 
pig iron. I propose to cut that down more than 50 per cent: 
make a specific duty of $3 per ton. My amendment would jaye 
the effect of equalizing the duty on the cheap and the high or: 
ofiron. The bill proposes a duty of 22 per cent on all grades 
On a ton of ten-dollar iron the duty would be $2.20 under the 
Wilson bill—a cut of $4.52 per ton, or a reduction of 67 per cent 
from the present law. Ona ton of twenty-five-dollar iron . duty 
of 22 per cent would impose a tax of $5.50 per ton—a cutfrom tho 
McKinley law of $1.22 per ton, a reduction of only 18 per cent. 

Now, sir, therein lies the great injustice of this ad valorem 
duty on pig iron. My amendment would put a duty of $3 pe 
ton on ten-dollar pig iron, an increase over the Wilson bi 
80 cents per ton on the cheap iron, while a duty of $3 per ton 
on twenty-five dollar iron would be a reduction of $3.72 per ton 
from the McKinley law, and $2.50 per ton less than the duty 
proposed in the Wilson bill. This I maintain in the interest of 
justice and right. The cheap pig would with my amendment 

ay a higher revenue duty and get 80 cents per ton additiona 
incidental protection. The higher grades of iron, I am in- 
formed, do not require so much duty in order to equalize cost 
price. 

I hope, sir, that my amendment will be adopted. We must 
reduce our tariff taxes. We ought to approach as rapidly as 
possible a revenue standard. In doing that we should be most 
careful not to discriminate against sections or interests. We 
should endeavor to make an equality of reduction all along the 
line. Free pig iron would not reduce the price to the consumers 
of manufactured products of iron. It would only benefit the 
large manufacturers along the seaboard. Freight rates would 
exclude the foreign pig from much of the interior. At the 
same time the price of pig iron would be so affected as to seriously 
cripple, if not destroy, most valuable interests in my State. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Tariff. 


Let justice be done, that a government of the people, by the people, ani 
for the people mee long endure upon the face of the earth. 
Reduce the tariff on all necessary articles rather than on luxuries, and 


make wealth pay its share by an income tax. 


McKinley tari 

lass, 98 per cent. 

Wilson bill, diamonds, 30 per cent; woolen goods, 40 per cent; window 
glass, 55 per cent. 


diamonds, 10 per cent; woolen goods, 98 per cent; windo' 


SPEEOH 
HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN. 


OF WYOMING, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 80, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,’a! a 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to prove 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COFFEEN said: a 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret the need of taking any of the oon 
time allotted for this debate on the Wilson tariff bill, 60 walle 1 
but shallask your indulgence for a short time, 4s there ar e : . 
ints that [ believe I can properly bring to the attention 0 = 
ouse which might otherwise be overlooked, and thus I -_ “d 
add my small contribution to the literature of this last and 
greatest of all tariff debates. ae 
There are many who at once say they can not get a cc “init 
hensive view of the question, and therefore lose interest, hills 
Let me say that to try to understand the cumbersome tare ag 
as commonly presented is like seeking a clear view ®y /""* 
through a thicket of underbrush. ; 
Clear the brush away and the view is better. = saienl 
If the real purpose, however, is to conceal the objects Deyo’ 
then the thicket of underbrush serves a good purpose. i 
Some there are who insist in dragging more brush /n'0® 
field that ought to be cleared of all obstacles. aa th 
Hence the aversion of the common people to stucy ts 
tariff question. 
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+ surprised at this, for the usual method of consider- 

a ‘the tariff Hills presented is to enter into a discussion of de- 
tails and consider the bearings of tariff legislation at different 
ratesand by different methodsof rating on two thousand or three 
thousand different kinds and classifications of merchandise in a 
yain endeavor to comprehend the effect on trade, on see 
tion, on imports and exports, on prices, and on profits to the 

ducers and manufacturers. 
Pt requires the knowledge of a thousand experts to fully a 
prehend the full details of the manufacture and distribution - 
all the articles of commerce which our people require. oe 
even then they will overlook many considerations that ye e 
experiences of artisans, superintendents, merchants, shippers, 
exporters, importers, and consumers might deem important. 

nd again, what would be determined as a proper considera- 
tion of all these points by these experts during one year would 
need a full revision by the end of another year, by reason of the 
progress of discovery and changing conditions, fashions, and de- 
mands for the ten thousand articles of domestic and foreign com- 

ree. F : 
What, then, shall we conclude, since it is impossible for Con- 
gress to discuss and comprehend, and deliberately and equitably 
settle all the separate details of so many kinds and classes of 

oods and products? : ; 

. Shall 70. ealee an effort to reach the impossible, go on for- 
ever in our tariff debates and controversies and party quarrels? 

For one I must protest; and I claim that the whole subject of 
tariff debate and tariff legislation has been going on for years 
in a mistaken direction that leads ever to greater confusion. 

The Government of 65,000,000 of people can not properly be 
transformed into an engine of power to settle the little niceties 
and margins of profit and loss in the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile affairs of so great and so enterprising a people as ours. 

The trouble arises from two or three main causes of error 
among the many that have contributed to darken the subject. 

We believe the leading causes are: 

First. A gross misconception of the purpose of our (iovern- 
ment. 

Second. A misconception of the true sources of wealth. 

Third. Turning to listen to the pleas of special interests and 
forgetfulness of the general welfare of the common people. 

The declared oe of our Federal Government, which 
should ever be kept in view before this House as a general 
guide, are to ‘‘ establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

I would that these might be emblazoned in glorious letters of 
light before you. 

hat magnificent generalizations, and yet what clearly de- 
fined boundaries to limit the conduct of those whoshould gather 
in these Congressional Halls to legislate for the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, behold what a transformation from these 
original constitutional declarations of the fathers. 

hold, for instance, what strenuous efforts of legislators to 
come to some amicable agreement with the makers or prospect- 
ive makers of pearl buttons which shall be entirely satisfactory 
to the great and wise button-makers, whereby the profits that 
they desire to make in their proposed shops shall be guaranteed 
to them by the legislative, executive, and, if necessary, the 
judicial acer of this great nation. 

Behold what strenuous efforts have been put forth by a mag- 
nificently organized outfit of modern statesmen to fasten an ex- 
cessive tax on tin plate for the purpose of meeting the wishes of 
sheet and galvanized iron makers. 


THE SIEGE OF WASHINGTON. 


Behold the employers of many thousands of men, women, and 
children in and around the city of Troy (this Troy we are told 
is somewhere in the interior of the State of New York) building 
up a magnificent aggregation of lumber and manila paper in 
the shape of a book 3 feet square, and pasting therein the names 
¢ rath oe — ps des - a autographs to be so carried 

nished gaze - bs 
right of — gaze of tariff-tinkers under the “‘ sacred 
nd when unanimous consent was granted to remove the s 
cred object before which both Re ublican and Democratic atee- 
men of Western New York trem le, according to whispered re- 
oe the four sturdy keepers of sacred objects grasp the 
8 : dles of the oaken truck upon which it is borne along, 
= , like the sons of Levi with the Sacred Ark of the Covenant, 
7 Mer ocenaton of the sacred relics moves toward the crypts in 

; ch it shall find brief temporary lodging place. 

n ancient days the lovers of the fair Helen laid siege to Troy, 
ttf _ and men were so commingled in the great event that 
oan resulted in the entrance through the gates into the un- 

pecting city of the gigantic wooden horse. In our day be- 


hold Troy has begun the attack and laid siege to the unsuspecting 
representatives of millions, and they are awakened to find that 
a gigantic wooden book, to the demands of which they are ex- 
pected to bow down, has been admitted through the great bronze 
doors into the heart of the temple. [Applause.] 

And what the occasion of this sensational and astonishing 
move—all because the proposed Wilson bill reduces the tariff on 
collars and cuffs from about 55 or 60 per cent to 35 percent, which 
they tell us will ruin their special industry if the millions who 
buy collars and cuffs are permitted to buy that much cheaper. 

Evidently the idea from Troy, as shown in their petition, is 
that protected articles are not made cheaper in price by in- 
creasing the tariff duties as some would have us believe. ~ 

They do not believe thatthe deeper the mud the drier the 
ground, as those seem to dv who say the best way to cheapen 
goods is to protect high prices. 

And so on in a useless debate over endless details. It would 
seem in these days of running the Government as a mercantile 
machine instead of running it upon the broad lines and high 
purposes for which it was organized, it has become the habit of 

rotective tariff Congressmen to watch vigilantly and by legis- 
ative enactments guarantee to the manufacturers the highest 
possible profits on linen doilies and safety pins, on hobnails and 
raw gunwads, on bottle corks and shoe buttons, on corset laces 
and poppyseed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized. 

And behold how quickly this aggregation of tariff solons may 
be thrown into tumultuous debate upon some insignificant amend- 
ment touching some small item of New England manufacture. 

Who can tell how much oratorical sweetness might be wasted 
on the desertsof unintelligibility in the halls and corridors of this 
great Capitol if some brilliant statesman should precipitate an 
amendment proposing to puta specific duty of 11 cents per dozen 
and 23 per cent ad valorem on tortoise shell hairpins, reduce the 
duty on plain metallic hairpins from 35 per cent to 17 per cent, 
and place hairpins ornamented with glass or amber knobs on 
the free list. 

Just think of it. 

What a renewed roar might be created if some Southern gen- 
tleman should with impassioned eloquence remind the venera- 
ble tariff champion of Massachusetts that there were more old 
maids in proportion in his State than in any State in the cotton 
belt, and therefore putting any variety of hairpins on the free 
list, and especially ornamental kinds, would be outrageous sec- 
tionalism. [Laughter.] 

The shades of the immortal Webster and Hayne would quiver 
as they beheld the heights to which more recent statesmanship 
had been lifted. 

And so under the aggregation of selfishness that so constantly 
finds admission to the council chambers of the protectionists, 
what thing is there known to manufacturers on the land or sea, 
from ‘a steam engine to a lead pencil, that is not to be presented 
for the special care of Congress. And Congress is asked to enter 
into a sort of partnership with the manufacturers—a combine to 
increase the price under tariff protection to all the millions of 
our people. In case of prohibitory tariffs, which are most com- 
pletely protective and utterly useless for governmental revenue, 
the maguanimity of the protectionist legislator is still more 
clearly manifest, for in this case all the profits of the combine 
go to the factory owners, except what ‘‘fat the politicians can 
fry out of them” for campaign purposes. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if the intelligence and courage of the Amer- 
ican people are not more powerful than the money of the politico- 
manufacturing combination, then we shall. never get out of this 

uagmire of profit-making protection to the solid ground of tariff 
or revenue only. 
AVOID SUCH ENTANGLING COMPLICATIONS, 


The subject must be simplified. The true aim of government 
must be maintained to establish justice and not injustice, to se- 
cure thereby domestic tranquillity, where the few may not rob 
the many by force of law, to protect the general welfare that 
the strong may not ensiave labor and press down the price of 
their wages toa free market where the so-called pauper labor 
of Europe sweeps in through the gates of Castle Garden and at the 
same time enforce the highest prices in the world upon all who 
buy in this country. 

x tariff for revenue only does not need to go into such a com- 
plicity of details or consider too minutely the profits and losses 
of all the mill and factory owners in every line of manufacture. 
It should embrace fewer lines and in more general terms on com- 
prehensive schedules. Rates of duty should range ad valorem 
at from 10 to 25 per cent. Order would thus come out of chaos 
and better justice prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, do not the illustrations of insignificant details 
we have given serve to show that the Congress of the United 
States has drifted away from fund«xmental principles and their 
proper and practical application? 
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Have we not descended from the high and noble functions of | of ‘‘ protection,” asthey call their doctrine, as the greates: 
statesmanship and beneficent legislation to the petty craftiness | that can be established by law. a 
of politicians, and even a low grade of politicians at that, when Take out their doctrine of tariff taxation from their po)j:; 
we shall undertake to catch the favors and secure for cam scheme and there is nothing left as an excuse for thel Spheey 
purposes the contributions of every special manufacturer w ence. This fact is understood by all. nS — 
seeks to make profit out of special protective tariff legislation The Demoeracy, on the other hand, honestly believe th: 
for every sort and kind of article that can be manufactured? nation can not enrich itself by taxation—eithe: ; witf ta eatic : 
L accept the definitions so aptly given a few days ago by a eel- | or any other taxation. On the other hand, we believe an . a 
ebrated lecturer, who said: “A statesman is one who does all he | all may ultimately see that the only means whereby to ecwin) 
can for his people, while a politician is one who does all he can | nation are these two factors—labor and commerce. 
for himself.” Labor to produce all that is good, and commeres to distrib 
The politician is generally crafty enough to get all he can for | and exchange the products so that all may enjoy the full fi 
his special favorites, who will in turn do all they can to sustain | of their energy and toil. 7 F 7 
their favorite — in power. And to facilitate these and secure highest and best 
No one will be at a loss how to apply these * pars to the efforts | both must be free. 
of politicians to secure highest possible tariff duties on special Thus shall the nation be richer and better. Remove. | 
lines of manufacture. fore all your tariff restrictions that labor may be free fron 
And, also, the manufacturers of special lines of goods that | nation oo trusts and combines fostered and stren 
constantly besiege all who will be servile to them can be easily | by your high tariffs. 


eby to enrich 


classed with those chivalrous and magnanimous beings whocare Remove, therefore, also your tariff restrictions. that con. 

not how high the resultant tax may be so long as the payment | merce may be free. Let all of our peopleexchange ‘freely hat 

thereof can be shoved off wpon ‘‘ the other fellow.” they can produce most advantageously with all other men , 
I believe they are like Artemus Ward in their patriotism. | other climes whocan produce other things most advantay: 

He was so patriotic during the excitement of war times that he | whether salt seaslie between these different laborers, « 

announced himself as in favor of putting down the rebellion if | all for the good of mankind—which seas shall be a co 

it should require the sacrifice of all his wife's relations. passage way for the products of all climes—or whether mount 


The mill and factory ownersare so patriotic and magnanimous | ranges shall rise between making passage ways more dif ion): 
for tariff protection on their goods—all “for the benefit of la- ese—labor and commeree—with best possible { 
bor,” of course—that they are wiiling to stand by the protective | both, are the only elements of peace and justice \| 
system if it takes ali the surplus earnings of labor to fill their | tion may become rich, independent, and happy. 
coffers to the degree they desire. GEUTING RICH BY TAXATION. 

Some one has said in lier daysof the Republicthatthey | Let us take up again, however, for a further o. 
were at all times ready to give to the laboring man such protec- | other theory, the Repubiican theory and foundation | 
tion as vultures give to the r innocent and helpless lambs | that you can enrich a nation by tariff taxation. 
that were willing to come under the shadow of their protecting | If you can enrich a nation by taxation, then on the san » 


wings. ciple you can enrich a State by taxation. 

What relief it would be if again Congress could be ¢ealled back oe sail can enrich a State tr teantion the seated teams 
from these entangling detailsand quarrelsome controversies over county by taxation. ee ee ee 
the margins of profit and loss for all the makers and sellers of | —{¢ you can enrich a county by taxation, then you can enric 

8 in innumerable variety, and would return to the considera- | town or village by taxation. The princip Oy ee gee 
of the questions how best to establish justice, insure domestic | },)q good in every case. oe 
pe mre fordefense, and secure the greatest degree | Why have you not, therefore, thought to apply your doctri: 
of liberty opportunity for the good common people of our | 59 beneficent, so peculiar, so fundamental to your lepubiii 
whole country. party, to ail these grades of governmental divisions 
& REVENUES TASINT VG. HIGH PROTROTIVE TABIFE. States and counties and cities should not be deprived o 

As long as any method of tariff taxation shall be used to raise | great and wise doctrine. 

a considerable portion of the revenue for paying necessary ex- Go, therefore, all ye orthodox Republicans, to your \ 
penses of our Government we shall be compelled to pay some at- | homes during your next campaign and instruct your tow 
tention to questions of tariff. villages at once to tax themselves till they become rich. 

Let us then establish in our minds clearly the distinction be- They have too long struggled in darkness for want 
tween tariff for revenue or the raising of funds for the Govern- | great light our modern discoveries and economic doct! 
ment, which is a legitimate function of governmental power, and | shed upon them. 
tariff for protecting manufacturers in their wrenching prices and Tell them to keep a steady nerve and heap on still hig! 
poem from all the people who are made tributary to them by | higher tariffs and taxes so as to get the fullest benetits of p 

ree of law. This use of the power of taxation is iilegitimate | tection, and if they are not quickly satisfied with the resultug 
and unjust. great enrichment that the first doses of taxation bring, then 

Herein comes clearly the difference between the two great | send at once for the new governor of Ohio, the prophet 
parties that stand forth asking the votes of the peopie. tection, the Napoleon of high tariffs,and with such 

One, the Democratic party, would tax them only for the benefi- | can prescribe behold how gloriously the doctrine 0! ci 
cent purpose of maintaining the Government as a protecting | people by taxation shall be vindicated. 
power to establish justice and secure the weak against the en- Ah! gentlemen, it will not work. It reduces to surd 
croachments of the strong. You can not enrich a village, State, or nation by taxation. } 

The other, the Republican party, would. reverse these funda- | teaching is wrong. Your doctrine is wrong. Your party 's 
mental principles—tax the people on all they buy, or nearly so, | wrong. Your logic is like thatof the erank wh« | by an ok 
at the highest possible rate, for the purpose of protecting the | level-head farmer and said to him: ‘‘ How much «io 
strong and fleecing the weak and establishing injustice by law | He answers, 150 pounds. ‘‘Howmuchean youlifi:” [loansyem, 
in every household ef the land. This is legalized robbery. 200 pounds. ‘‘How much does that tub weigh’ Answer, \) 

One is the Democracy that stands by and for the many and | pounds. ‘Then get into the tub and take good hold of tie 
a Government that protects all. The other is in its essence | handles. It weighs but 15 pounds and you bu! 100 pounds, _— 
> standing by and forthe few, the rich, thestrong, and | ing in all but 16) pounds, and you say you cin [iff 200 pounce 

e selfish. Now, lift yourself right up over fences, across streams, anc up 

Lam ready to admit that as far as their environment will per- | ward as long as you wish to go. This will demonstrve both my 
mit the masses, the common rank and file of one party are just | wisdom and your lifting capacity, and all the old mossbacks 
as bonest and patriotic as the other. wonder why wisdom was not born until our day.” |App)suse 

But the plutocracy, if I may be permitted to use that term to Behold, how surely and rapidly the man in his tub rises. 
represent the aggregate of ——— selfishness, have long and Without the logic of modern Republicanism that sem 
cunningly seized upon and held the general management of one | would have been a failure. : ; 
of these great parties and thoroughly indoctrinated it with the Behold,as you see menrising in tubs, the periection 0 i’. 
theory that @ nation can enrich itself by taxation—protective | logic and doctrines of the Republican party and the poor © 
tariff taxation, if you please. This, their tariff plea, has been | friend. 
set forth as their special and distinctive doctrine. They have Behold them build up a nation simply by tx 
sounded itforth on every rostrum, through every newspaper, and | people. ; 
by all the methods which they can command. So, itappears to me, is proven the absurdity of your sree" 

Their great doctrine is tariif taxation for protection, and this | trine that you can increase wealth and enrich a nitio" 
many of them honestly believe is the means whereby to enrich | taxation, or‘any other taxation. moet 
our nation and people. They never tire of singing the praises But one thing I will admit and believe: By applying y% 
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lage, State, or nation, while the aggregate of wealth 
papper = but diminished rather, yet somebody will ect 
more by the taxation, somebody will get rich; and ——- 
every dollar that that somebody gains comes out of the poc . 
of the others, yet the somebody who is ge rich — Mv 
will always be loud in arguments to uphold the x trine an A 
ssible will perpetuate the scheme to keep from “ ruining 1e 
ant industries” of that village, State, or nation. Fal 
Such is the protective tariff system in this aaany. nd an 
other system is like unto it and even more effective— paw 
and bond system—that would coin the Government credit = oO 
interest-bearing fiat bonds as a perpetual tax upon the = n 
instead of coining either the credit or the stored silver bullion 
into legal-tender noninterest-bearing money for circulation, so 
much needed to revive industries and advance prices. 
ISSUING BONDS A KINDRED BRROR. 
And similar to the tub logic in some respects is the bond prop- 
osition as now about to be promulgated. ; 
First. The greenbacks and Treasury notes now out can be in- 
stantly exchanged for the remnant of gold nowin the Treasury— 
must be exchangeable, you know, to maintain the new theory of 
dard. 
. ooond. ‘The gold withdrawn can be sold back to the depleted 
Treasury for long-time interest-bearing United States bonds. 
Third. The bonds can be redeposited in Treasury as basis on 
which bank-note currency can be issued and put in circulation 
against the greenbacks and Treasury notes first turned into the 
Treasury for gold, which by this time will be again in circula- 
tion. 


Fourth. These greenbacks and Treasury notes can be again | 


used for another raid to draw out gold. 


Fifth. By this time the Treasury, being short of gold, can buy | 


it back the second time with a second issue of bonds, and then a 
third round can be worked to draw out the again. : 

And soon ad infinitum, or rather ad libitum, for the benetit of 
the associated banks and money dealers, runs this vicious circ!c, 
with the result of subjecting the people or the Government to 
a great increase of bonded debt and an opportunity for another 
panic when it shall suit the purposes of the associated banks to 
again cry. ‘‘ want of confidence.” 

Has common sense left the American people? 

Has wisdom fled to brutish beasts? 

Has a wave of the hand of Shylock hypnotized the legislators 
of our country? 

Wake up! Wake up! The dawn of a new and better era will 
come by the time this dull drowsiness and stupidity can be 
shaken off. Or will you sleep on till your country is bound for- 
ever? 

But I must not too far digress to expose this other great 
wrong, the money and bond monopoly that methods of con- 
traction and demonetization has been fas upon the Amer- 
ican people by the policies of the same party that upholds the 
high tariff which we battle against. 

THE CONCENTRATION OF WEHALTH. 

By these false systems, always made in accord with the de- 
mands of the rich, there has been such a rapid transfer of the 
property ownership in our country that less than 2 per cent of 
— people now own 50 per cent of the available wealth of 

merica. 

And just as wealth has increased in the hands of the few, so 
have the specially favored money and manufacturing centers ab- 
sorbed and concentrated these vast accumulations of wealth, 
leaving the remainder of the country more and more helpless 
and dependent. 

It is a great contest between the oppressors and their victims 
in this country. Instead of a single dozen millionairesin all the 
land when these schemesof plunder were first put in operation, 
now there are thousands of them—probably 2,600 in the States 
Sr bat and Massachusetts alone. 

e actual average wealth per capita in America is msus 
reports shown to be about $1,000. "herelore, to suerte one 
man $1,000,000 he must have 1,000 times the average share, so 
thateach millionaire represents 1,000 paupers, or 2,000 reduced 
half way to pauperism. . 

The man of $50,000,000, therefore, has absorbed half the aver- 
age share of 160,000 poople; and yet he feels too to pay 2 
Prhee ot ineome tax, and we are told he may e the tax by 

se returns if the people impose it upon him. Heandaill his fa- 
vorite newspapers and “ lawyers and pastors and servile po- 
litical friends think it is better that he and his colleagues in 
wealth should be relieved from the heavy burden of 2 per cent 
tax on his income, and that the m of making the wage- 
Se eertune pe — miner, and the mechanic pay from 25 to 

on - i 
families must be the — oo goods required in their 

His pure soul is liable tocommit perjury and endanger itsever- 











lasting salvation in efforts to prevent the collection of a2 per 
cent income tax, but the widow, washing for a living, can not lie 
out of paying 90 per cent above free-trade prices on all woolen 
goods she struggles to buy for herself and children. And out of 
every $10 tax taken from her for each of her children by protec- 
tive tarifls on these goods, $8 must go to keep up the revenues 
of the beneficiaries of the tariff, while but $2 go tothe Treasury 
of the Government. , 
Let careful note be made of all who would by speech and vote 
on this floor heap these heavy burdens upon the poor and release 
the rich from any payment of income taxes. 
PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AND WAGES 
But whatof wages and employment of labor m 
| tection? 

| The most valuable determimations so far reached by general 
assent of all parties during this debate is the fact for which we 
| have long contended, that tariff protection is protection enly to 
the owner and maker of goods, the employer of Jabor, and not to 

the laborers or wage-carners themselves. 
| The manufacturer does not voluntarily relinquish any share 
of his tariff-produced profits to the workman. Howevor, if the 
workmen are so organized in trade unions or other labor organ- 


Ll pro 


izations that they can compel the manufacturer to divide, then 
the tariff laws may incidentally benefitsuch organized workmen 
WHAT IS THE GENERAL RESULT 
Wagesare the lowest the manufacturercan obtain. His profi 
| are the highest he can secure by tariff laws. He can reduce hi 
| workmen to starvation wages only by being stronger than their 
| organization. Trades wnions only can protect the workmen. 
| There is no protection of wages in a single line ef the McKinley 
| tariff law. 

W here are the laborers who have had their wages raised by 
the passage of a protective tariff law? Im what State of this 
Union do workmen not have to compete with European laborers 
coming across the sea? 

[f they come faster than our American workmen can organize 
and control them, then how shall our workmen maintain wages? 

Farther on in our remarks we shall quote the confessions of 
the gentleman from New York | Mr. PAYNE] leading the debat 
for the Republicans on the relation of tariff to wages. 

ALL INTERNATIONAL TRADE IS VALUES AGAINST VALUES 

But, says another leader for the Republicans, in effect, with 
general assent of all his party, that if we can export wealth, 
$250,000,000 of the products of our mills and factories and do 
not get goods in return, but draw $250,000,000in money or gold 
instead of goods in exchange, we are getting along better. I 
we take goods in exchange, say these gentlemen, weare helping 
foreign labor at the expense of our own, who ought to make all 
the goods we consume. 


First, our reply is, gold itself comes as commodity and is the 
product of labor as clearly as goods and gold itself is useless to 


us unless exchanged again and converted into goods and prop- 
erty. 

Second. If we constantly draw gold or the money of our for- 
eign customers at the rate of $250,000,000 or 3500,000,000 per year 
we soon exhaust their ability to buy and have broken down our 
own customers and destroyed our trade. 

Third. The gold itself in our country, to be useful, must be 
exchanged into goods. Money is useless except to effect ex- 
changes of goods, so those who take money for goods must take 
other goods again for the money. 

Fourth. By taking goods in exchange, which is the sure re- 
sult, we are but facilitating the export of our own goods, and so 
we increase the demand for labor to produce the goods we ex- 
port in exchange. 

Fifth. The greater bulk of goods we import, the greater vol- 
ume of our own make are exported, facilitating the employment 
of labor by facilitating exchange and consumption of goods. 

Sixth. If we export $250,000,000 of goods for such a bulk of 
goods in exchange as would cost us 20 per cent more to make 
than those we give in exchange, then we have made $50,000,000 
in the operation, which goes at once as profit to stimulate fur- 
ther exchanges, and more men must be employed to make the 
goods for these rapid and profitable exchanges with foreign na- 
tions. 

Seventh. Thus, the freer the trade the more work and better 
wages for all. 

MILLIONS SAVED TO THE PEOPLE BY TARIFF REDUCTIONS 

We come now to a discussion of the great saving to the com- 
mon people, of the United States by reason of reductions in 
tariff duties upon competing articles of manufacture. 

First. Where the competition between the makers of goods 
within our borders and those without is entirely cut off by high 
tariffs, we speak of such a tariff as prohibitive. It prevents 
our people from using outside manufactures and compels them 
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to buy of United States manufacturers aide. This is the pro- 
tective tariff system carried to perfection. is tariff brings 
no revenue to the Government and is only benéficial to the pro- 
tected manufacturers, compelling all of our people to pay the 
prices demanded by the manufacturers. 

If they find themselves liable tocompetitionamong themselves 
they form a pool, combine, or trust, and so all competition isde- 
stroyed, and the people are enslaved to high prices and mono 
oly by their own tarifflaws. This would the protectionist’s 
paradise. Butall such tariff laws are useless for the Govern- 
ment revenues and tyrannous to the people. 

Second. Where a tariff is fixed so high, as in the woolen goods 
generally under the McKinley law, that a fraction of the goods 
used by the people are imported, then the Government gets a 
revenue on a fraction of the goods used, say on one-tifth of the 
goods consumed, andthe protected mill-owners get what corre- 
sponds to the revenue rate, that is, they get the tax, if you 
please, on the other four-fifths of woolen goods used, so that the 
common people who use or consume the goods pay all the tariff 
tax, paying four times as much to the protected manufacturers 
as they pay to the Government Treasury. 

This is four-fifths tyranny and one-fifth Government revenue, 
as it covert to us, and to the American people generally when 
they shall get a clear view of the tariff. 

THE DEMOCRATIO POSITION. 

Third. When the tariff is only such as will encourage or 

rmit the greatest amount of importation in exchange for our 

ome production of other goods and products (for all interna- 
tional trade is carried on by exchange of values for values, goods 
for goods), then, under this kind of tariff tax (which we call a 
revenue tariff, being levied for revenue and not as a matter of 
private gain to protected favorites), we find the people getting 
all the goods they have to buy at the lowest price consistent 
with the needs of the Government revenue and at the same time 
permitting them to exchange with other nations all the goods 
— products of the mills, mines, and fields to the best possible 

vantage. 

Thus production will be increased and labor more constantly 
employed in our own country in all lines where we can produce 
and manufacture to best advantage. And at the same time we 
can obtain all we need from abroad in countries that can produce 
other lines of goods and products to better advantage than we, 
at lowest prices and in exchange for those things upon which 
= — on make the most profit, because they can produce 

e cheapest. 

In every 4 way this third kind of tariff oro is best—bet- 
ter for the Government, better for our 65,000,000 poorle who 
have to buyand sell and exchange and consume, and, as I believe, 
better for the workmen, who can then readily turn from re 
itable lines, if there meeny uper industries, to profitable lines 
where all can be employ: producing goods needed not only 
at home, but in all parts of the world. 

This third kind of tariff is that which harmonizes with the 
doctrine and platform of the Democratic party. 

And before the able statement of a few economic truths, stated 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] a few days 
ago, the — of the Republican party were, so to say, put to 

eep, finding themselves unable to deny the simple law of com- 
merce that all international commerce is on the basis of ex- 
change of valuesin the shape of goods and products, and the ship- 
ment of gold and silver is no exception, for they also are 
exchanged at their value as products or commodities. Hence it 
follows necessarily that if $250,000,000 worth of goods are im- 
ported into this country, instead of labor being thrown out of 
employment, as the protectionists claim, who might have been 
employed in the production of those goods, as necessarily 
be employed in the production of other ,000,000 worth of 
goods or products that go out of our country in exchange, so that 
nothing is lost tc the laborers of this country. 

On the other hand, by removing the tariffs or restrictions on 
trade and commerce an actual n has been secured to our la- 
borers, who also are consumers of goods, for they have been en- 

ed in producing what can be most easily or advantageously 
and profitably done in this country and allowed to more et 
exchange these for what can more advantageously be produce 
in other countries. 

Thus, too, by the widening areas of trade can all of our labor 
be not only most profitably employed, but also most abundantly 
and constantly employed. 

This means the emancipation of wage-earners from serfdom 
to tariff-protected trusts and monopolies, who, under the advan- 

e of tariff laws, are enabled to make profit enough to run on 
time and thus grind down the wages of labor. 

Referring again to the facts well established by the debates 
on the question of wages, we assert that the price of labor in 
this country, in the protected industries themselves, is not de- 


pendent upon tariff duties, but upon the power of labor 
tion or trades unions to resist the constant effo 
turers to crowd down the price of labor. 
of the tariff giants. 

First I will quote from the gentleman from Maj 

n é C aine [Mr. Rrer 

that idol of the Republican party which, like the ak al k iD], 
Memnon of Egypt, rises u out of the deserts of mediocrity that 
cluster so humbly about him and that sounds forth words of 
Republican wisdom whenever the wind whistles through th 
chambers of his organism. S ° 

Here is the language used on these questions during the do. 
bate last week (January 15): * ; 
aT If there is no objection, the gentleman from M 

Mr. REED, Bo that it is not the arbi 

r. REED. So that it is not the arbitrary fixati r § i t} 

owth in intelligence, the growth in desires and wante of tne tab ee that 
orces a rise of wages. What is thedirect means by which the laboring men 
reach this result? By labor unions, by combining, by making manufact: 
ers understand that they must give higher wages. |} : : 
turers enabled to give higher wa 
increase can only take place by t 
larger wages. 


So it is not tariff protection that in any manner fixes waves, 


organiza- 
/ rts of manufac. 
Tear the admissions 


aine will 


tur- 
How are the manutfac- 
es? By increasing their product, which 
@ larger market which comes of these 


but “the growth in intelligence,” ‘‘ desires,” “ wants” of the 
laborer that ‘‘forces a rise of wages” and “ by labor unions.” 
“by combining;” and “larger markets” are also acknowledged 
to be an element, and on this point all thinking men know that 
larger markets are best secured by enlarging the areas of con- 


sumption by fair and honorable trade with all nations. 

Here is also the acknowledgment of another of the great 
champions of protection, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE], who spoke on the same day, as follows: 

Mr. PAYNE. Now there has been a good deal of amusement here, espe- 
cially on the other side, in the last minute or two, because I asked the gen- 


tleman the question if the manufacturers did not want to reduce the wazes. 
Why should ae not want to reduce them? They are mere human beings 
like ourselves. have never claimed otherwisé. [Derisive laughter on the 
Democratic side.] They do not go out into the streets like our friend from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] and hunt up men to pay higher wages to. WhatI want 
to do is to put the manufacturers of this country in condition such that they 
can pay higher wages; and one thing is certain, thatthe workingmen of this 
ont organized as they are, when the manufacturers shall have been 
enabled to pay higher wages, will compel them to do so. |Applause on the 
Republican side. 
r. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. But on the other hand, if roe deprive the manufacturers of the 
power of high wages, if you take from them the sale of their com- 
modities at a fair living rate, then you deprive them of the power of paying 
higher wages, and —_ can not doit whether the men they employ are or- 
ganized or not. Thatisthe difference, and I hope some of you will under- 


stand it now. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman, as I understand it—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. I simply wanted to ask my colleague one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from New York yield to his colleaguc 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether he considers that 
the rate of ev depends on the demands of the trades unions or on the law 
of supply and demand? 

Mr. Simpson. That is the question I wanted to ask the gentleman myself 

Mr. Payne. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. Well, please let us have an answer to the question. I don’t 
want miscellaneous information. I asked the gentleman a direct question 
on that subject, and hope he will give a direct answer. 

r Chairman, what I said was simply this, that you must 
give a man the ability first to pay the wages. If he can get enough for his 
commodities to enable him to pay the high wages, he will be able to do it 

Mr. CoCKRAN. But will he do it? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; every time. 

Mr. PAYNE. He will not do it of his own free will, unless he is compelled to 
do it by trades unions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The trades 
bg will compel him and can compel him to do it if he has the ability to 

o it. 


Thus at last has the argument for high protective tariffs, on 
the ground that it protects wages, utterly broken down by the 
plain admissions of their champions. 

Labor organizations alone are the only protection for wages 
in the workshops, mills, and factories of the beneficiaries of 
high tariffs and their last fortresses are taken. ‘‘ Take up the 
wounded and cover up the dead left on the field of controversy. 

DIFFERENCE IN LABOR COST. 

But we will take rs another one of the arguments long used 
in behalf of the tariff barons of the New England States. le- 
as the difference in labor cost in manufacturing goods in 

urope and in this country as an argument for the McKinley 
tariff, it will serve to show the fallacy and insincerity of the ar 
guments of our opponents to state the following facts: b 
The general average labor cost in the usual products of yee 
tected factories and mills in this country is about 2 per — 
the value of the products. In other words, about one-quarter is 
value of the manufactured products arises from the amount pax 
in wages to labor. To illustrate, for every $100 worth of -— 
goods manufactured in America there is $26 labor cost, in” 
coarser cotton products only $18.50, in woolen manufactures ony 
$22.75, and about the same proportion runs through other stp’ 
products. 























y : : islati st of 
McKinley tariff. which is the latest legislative product o 
Republicanism, shows an average rate of duty of 534 per cent on 
all articles, or on textiles (woolen and cotton goods) an average 
rate of duty of 62% per cent. On woolen goods alone the average 
e of duty runs over 90 per cent. ; 

rN ow, if the entire fabbor eset in America averages only — 
25 per cent of the total value, does it not seem that rates = 5 
per cent and 62 per cent and 90 per cent not only pay the d f a7 
ence in labor cost between Europe and America, but go far beyon a 
the entire labor cost, even double the labor cost in some cases: 
We have, then, been giving enough tariff protection to more 
than pay all the wages of labor in the | rotected industries. 
Even in the rates of duty in the Wilson bi 1, which give a total 
average rate of 35% per cent, we still are giving manufacturers 
too great advantage. : 

DO TARIFF RESTRICTIONS DIVERSIFY INDUSTRY? 

There is one small intrenchment, however, left untaken over 
in another region of debate where the gentleman from Michi- 

an [Mr. BURROWS] and the second gentleman from Maine[Mr. 
BINGLEY] are still trying to hold the ground. , 

I refer to their claim that high protective tariffs, instead of 
operating as restrictions on production and trade, operate rather 
to diversify and increase production. This isa claim without 
proof. We shall, indeed, offer proofs to the contrary which they 
can scarcely ignore, since it is the deliberate teaching of their 
greatest of all Republican apostles, Senator JOHN SHERMAN, of 
Ohio. In 1872, whee the tariffs of his party were yet far below 
the high-pitch tariff law of that recent Napoleon of protection, 
Mr. McKinley, also of Ohio, Mr. SHERMAN said: 

It must be remembered that the present duties, taken together, are far in 
excess of what they were before the war, and that they have been three times 
largely increased since the passage of the Morrill tariff act of 1861. * * * 
Such excessive protection not only ceases to diversify production, but 
forces labor into protected employments. If the present rates of duty were 
high enough during and since the war, when home industry was burdened 
with heavy internal taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates 
on raw materials—then surely they are now too high when all these taxes 
are removed. 

These gentlemen who run counter to the teachings of their 
great Senator ought to know that you can not diversify and 
strengthen the onward march of industry by artificial restric- 
tions or tradelimitations. Youcan scatter, confuse, and weaken 
the progress of industry by tariff interferences, by limitations 
and restrictions upon trade, but can not SS or diversify. 

Then what are the chief results of high tariffs? 

What are the fruits of twenty-five years of Republican tariff 
doctrine, culminating in McKinleyism? 

We answer the aggregation of the enormous wealth resulting 
from the toil of our millions of patient and faithful industrial 
population in the hands of the few, while the many who have 

roduced all that is good for food, for raiment, for shelter, and 

or culture, are themselves on the lowest rounds of the ladder, 
living on the most meager allowances of food, dressed in the 
most common quality of garments, housed in the humblest and 
rest of dwellings, and too often without any opportunity for 
eisure and culture. 

What profit have they for their years of toil? 

What profit have they for the great mechanical inventions 
and scientific appliances of this age? 

What protection have they enjoyed from the hands of the Gov- 
ernment against the encroachments of organized wealth? 

They are told at last by the tariff barons themselves that their 
only strength and help comes from their own organizations,and 
these labor organizations themselves seem to have met the per- 
sistent and bitter enmity of the protected interests themselves. 

We see that there has been no fairness or equity in the distri- 
bution of wealth, but on the other hand the increased aggregate 
of wealth, marvelously great as it is, goes more and more into 
the control of thefew. Twohundredand fifty thousand persons 
or about forty thousand proprietors, are now owners of more 
than half the wealth of our country, and nearly all of these are 
congregated in the great cities and factory towns where they 
clamor most loudly and continuously for more tariff protection 

Under the shadows of the castles of the millionaires are the 
lowest paid wages and most servile and helpless class of laborers 
on the continent of America, and to-day their sufferings from 
hunger and discontent and hopelessness, while Republican laws 
on and money systems still endure, are worse than can be 
found in the wildest conditions of sa ery. 

As we have previously mentioned, New York and Massachu- 
setts alone, always strong for special legislation, contain about 
two thousand millionaires, many of whom are multimillionaires 
= each one of whom, like a feudal lord, in his wealth equals 

© combined wealth of an army of about two thousand of his 
servants in the ranks of wage-earners. 
erilassachusetta, ever boastful of what she once was in her pa- 
foo and morality, and ever forgetful of what she now is in 

greediness for more than her just share of wealth produc- 
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tion, according to what I believe and what is generally believed 
to be reliable statistics, has been securing many times her equi- 
table share in the great family of States that constitute our 
Union. 

If we compare this State, having all the advantages of tariff 
and monetary legislation in fullest play, with nine other great 
States of the interior and the South, to wit, the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska for the West, and North Caro- 


| lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana for the South, 


ec rcrerrent 


we find that in the last decade that all these nine States ine: eased 
their wealth $559,341,974, while Massachusetts alone increased 
her wealth $569,377,824, or about $10,000,000 more than all the 
other nine States together. Carrying the compxrison still fur- 
ther, according to capital she secured about double ber share, 
which would show that she receives too much. According to 
population she receives seven times her share. According to 
the land areas she receives fifty times her share as compared to 
the great agricultural States mentioned. 
THE TRIBUTE EACH ONE MUST PAY. 

What is the average per capita tax of each man, woman, and 
child in America that must be paid by reason of the increased 
prices on what they buy under the McKinley tariff law. 

While it may be impossible to determine this absolutely, yet 
generally approved figures will show it to be $15.38 per capita, 
of which about one-fifth goes into the Treasury and is therefore 
a reasonable or legitimate tax, while about four-fifths go into 
the coffers of the protected manufacturers and is an unreason- 
able and unjust tax. 

Let us, therefore, as far and as fast as possible, cut off this 
four-fifths of the tariff burdens, amounting to over $12 per cap- 
ita or $60 to the family per year, and we shall save $800,000,000 to 
our 65,000,0C0 people and lift them at once into better con- 
ditions, although it may cause consternation in the ranks of the 
monopolies who have been yearly gathering that amount un- 
justly from the common people of our country. 

I have estimated the bounty paid to manufacturing establish- 
ments through the operation of the McKinley law atfour times the 
amount paid in customs duties to the Government, but by many 
this is regarded as too low an estimate of the bounty or tribute 
to the tariff barons. The bounty paid on the manufactures of 
wool, cotton, and iron in 1889, under lower tariffs than the McKin- 
ley law, was estimated to be seventimes greater than the Gov- 
ernment revenue on these same articles, as shown by the esti- 
mates of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAtwL], which I 
have no doubt were carefully made. It will be seen that I have 
placed the estimate of total tariff bounties far too low, rather 
than too high. 

I quote from Mr. Hall on this point, and also most heartily in- 
dorse the argument he makes thereon for an income tax: 


There was in 1889 $63,000,000, or about $1 per capita, taken from the con- 
sumers of wool and woolen goods, cotton and cotton goods, and iron and 
steel goods, for the purpose of revenue forthe United States Government 
by the tariff tax. I believe that it will be safe to say that in order to secure 
this revenue of $63,000,000 that it cost the people of the United States $450,- 
000,000, the balance, 8387,000,000, being paid as a bounty by the people to the 
monopoly manufacturing establishments under this protective tariff sys- 
tem. In other words, for every dollar placed in the Treasury of the United 
States there was 87 putin the pock*tsof the protected manufacturers on ac- 
count of the tariff tax on these articles above cited. Now, if we had had an 
income tax that would have yieliied 863,000,000 the consumers of cotton 
goods, woolen goods, iron and steel manufactures of the United States could 
have been saved $450,000,000 yearly, an amount almost equal to the State, 
county, and local tax of nearly every State in the Union combined. 


AN INCOME TAX IS BEST. 


And why not save the other $200,000,000 that is paid as a tax 
on imports for the support of the Government ? 

I would say keep on reducing until every man, woman,and 
child is free from tariff taxes forever, and let a graduated in- 
come tax take its place. 

The tariff method of taxation is aptly termed a tax on the 
wants or necessities of the people, for it is paid generally uncon- 
sciously in shape of an increase of the price on nearly all neces- 
sary articles that the people must buy. 

But an income tax is paid only by those who have large an- 
nual incomes, and then only calls for 2 per cent on their surplus 
incomes above a certain exemption of $4,000 per vear, as in the 
proposed amendment to our pending revenue bill. 

This is a light tax falling on those most able to bear taxation, 
and can not possibly cause any suffering nor disturbance of busi- 
ness, for it comes at the low rate of 2 per cent out of their abun- 
dance. 

Let the strong help to bear the burdens for the weak, ought 
to be good political doctrine in a Christian nation. 

Who would not prefer a light tax on the abundance or ability 
of people, rather than a heavy tax on the want and inability of 
the poor? 

The opposition to an income tax present only the usual argu- 
ments by which the rich ever seek toevade taxation and castall 
the burden of taxation on the poor by claiming that the rich 
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will by perjury and connivance evade the law and cheat the Gov- 


ernment. 

An income tax is more cheaply collected, according to official 
statements, than internal revenue or tariff duties, and thereneed 
be no fears that it can not be collected, for the-income classes 
are not so ready to commit the crime of perjury to save 2 per 
cent on surplus incomes as some of their friends would have us 
believe. 

To show how prolific in bald assertion and how scant in fact 
or logic are the opponents of an income tax, we quote the nasal 
wail and prophecy of calamity sounded forth last week by the 
New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, an 
especialchampion of the strongly intrenched income classes. 

[Extract from editorial of New York Journal of Commerce. } 

To he idea of f personal and 
of percomal indepentionee that undestie sur whole, aguem of Goeemmiaca 
the inquisitorial demands of an income-tax assessor are as revolting as the 
bitterest cup of po Star-chamber — into his tful seerets of 
property are an affront to his dignity. an to his ma , & Violence 
to all his conceptions of what is implied in the freedom of an American citi- 
ven. He writhes wu the crush of the heel of ruthless power, and asks 
smtg have we agaiin any shape-ot iyeanny caabth may amis the conan. 
Some of Guprarea ick ” ere 
e * cm * * * * 

Is it is it to rudely trifie with th 
gates Meant ok ements Temshecaparn. oh aake tnguaneeh-oom 
Seatien ot pesvete rights te SS of the Republic. A written charter of 
liberty is but so much rotten parchment when sacred 

been effaced from = public heart. This feeling is as.sensitive as virtue. 


It is easily seduced 
easily to political e : 
and therein lies the deep significance of the maxim that “eternal lance 
is the price ot liberty.” Of ail 

ae ee extinguish this appreciation of the sacredness of 
private rights; for it is backed by specious pretensesof 

and of fiscal necessity, which, after the first shock of 


easy toleration of the wrong and to the consequent blunting of the political 
conscience. 
~ a a ~ * - 





oe 
So far as respects the party responsible, the 
settle with it when the occasion comes. It will have to 


bold to but also for a surrender of i 
sree ater aerediner sanding rei parame 
(3, and for preferring & sh tod Perey eupationt to respect =~ 
What do you think of that sort of a calamity howl from the 
poor fellows whose incomes range from %5,000 to $500,000 per 
year? [Laughter.] 

Is there not danger that their holy instincts may be shocked 
and their righteoussouls contaminated? Is there not danger 
that the assessors who must inquire into the property affairs of 
all ordinary ple and require oaths as to their giving com- 

lete schedules of all they possess for municipal, county, and 

te taxation, and the custom-house officers who must examine 

trunks, valises, and all effects of landing in our 
ports, and internal-revenue collectors who must know ever 
step in the business of distilleries, may disturb their quiet 
when ask for a statement of the amount of their yearly in- 
comes? Yet these expressions of feigned indignation are the 
Seen tion can do. There is not one single reasonable 
object income classes can urge against an income tax 
that is founded on justice. 

The following - some of _—~ reasons, a we I 
shall urge upon Congress adoption o ro n- 
come tax as an amendment to the oo Wilson bill, and most 
of these reasons will go far toward showing why an income tax 
probably in graduated form and toa much larger degree than 
as now should be adopted asa t part of our 
system for paying the necessary expensesof the Federal Govern- 
ment. * 


First. It reeognizes the principle that all ought to contribute 
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to the support of the Government according to their ability 4, 
pay, and ability to pay taxes arises out of their respective in- 


comes. 

Second. The tax which each one should pay should be 
determined as to amount and the time and manner of payment 

Third. All tax should be collectible with least possible ex- 
pense, and should not disturb the progress of business ang > 
dustry nor subject any to the payment of tribute to any other 
parties than to the Government itself. 

These, I believe, are fundamental! principles that should bea 
observed in any system of taxation that a free pecple should 
adopt, but I go on with speeial reference to an income tax, and 


easily 


Fourth. It is the only sure help in the sincere effort to jis; 
the too-heavy burdens of tribute that our people have been pav- 
ing to protected and specially favored interests. ‘ 

Fifth. It reverses the Republiean doctrine of taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few, and taxes the more fortunate 
few, the rich, more nearly according to their ability, for the 
benefit of the many. i 

Sixth. It is both a fair and flexible method of taxation, easi! 
adjusted to needs of government, and simple in its operation. 

Seventh. It taxes the people on their abundance of reveny 
above their necessities, and noton their necessities—that is, yo; 
on what they must buy even out of scanty wages to feed and 
elothe themselves and provide themselves with the ordinary 
comforts of home life. 

Eighth. It is a very slight sacrifice (in this case only 2 por 
cent) upon the superabundance of one’s gains (in this cise ex. 
cepting all incomes below $4,0U0 per year), and can not possibly 
disarrange anyone's plans or methods of business. 

Ninth. It is to be paid by those who have received the great 
est benefits from the Government it goes to support. 

Tenth. It tendsto alleviate the hard lot of the poor and raise 
them into better financial conditions without to any appreciable 
degree endangering the welfare of those who hold positions of 
advantage and weaith. 

Eleventh. It is a wise move, considered politically, socially, or 
morally, and will tend toshowthe discouraged workers in every 
field of activity that the Government under Democratic admin- 
istrations has due regard for their welfare. 

Twelfth. It is just and equitable, and let justice be done, that 
a government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
may long endure upon the earth, and prove that the Congress 
here assembled in the year 1894can do some good work toward 
redeeming the overburdened and discouraged people of our lund 
from the organized greed and cunning avarice of the money 
power. [Applause on Democratic side. | 
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TI shall ask leave to insert in the REcoRD the valuable tables 
—— by the Tariff Reform Club of New York City, giving 

condensed form in parallel columns the rates of duties and 
value of imports and resultant revenue, first, under the McKin'c) 
tariff of 1890; second, under theformer tariff of 1883 to 158!) anv, 
third, for study and comparison, the rate of duty and estimates 
for imports and revenue under the pending Wilson }i!! 

There are but few amendments carried into the )il! since ‘ 
preparation of these tables. 

One of these was the amendment to raise the rate of duty ©» 
diamonds, gems, and mae to 30 percentand 35 per cent instead 
of 15 per cent. Another was canceling the bounty and paciis 
sugar on the free list. RS 

The columns of value of imports and amounts of duty colicc! 
are given not in dollars, but in thousands of dollars. 


CONDENSED TARIFF TABLES AND SUMMARIES—WILSON BILL RATES AND COMPARISONS. 


duties collected under the 


Pos on . 


revenue as m the Wilson dill Jor the fiscal year 1894-95. 





1800 in the fiscal year 1893, and the rates of duties as collected. under the tariff of 1898 in the fiscal your 1). ("" wee 


amounts of duties in 1893 dnd in 1889, and e8/na 


on tariff—tor fiscal 


. Wile i 
Tatil a) -fiseal year 1808 | Tariff. of 1883—fiscal year 1880, — year 1808-06. 
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iUnder Wilson tariff—for fiscal 
| year 1894-95. 








Tariff of 1890 (McKinley tar- 
iff)—fiscal year 1893. 


Tariff of 1883—fiscal year 1889. 



































































































Rate of | Estimat . — 

Names of articles. valueot | Bateot) Amount | vaiuo ot | duty, as Amount off “5 | Estimate 

dut + a8 duty col- i aa 7% duties col- imports, Pro- | of reve 

collect- | lected, in| #™POrts, | col. | rected. in (Under Wil) Dosea | nue. it 

ed,com-| thou- | 1 ‘hou | lected, | tnou- | som dill, | Pate’ | "thou 

~ a a Ss. | com- Zz I ou- | ate thou 
puted sands. | puted. | sands. 2 sands 
a ae = So 
Per cent. , | Per cent. | | Per cent 
Buttons -_.....-.--------000---eneeenennnenent eee 43 — 82, 728 25 | B0s2| 82,000 | 25 | 8500 
Dee ee ae ‘ DU tacapessunhioes +<niielncanoped 4 500 87 BB 
— se po paaeuarties 10 19 530 10 53 | 500 10 | > 
Carriages Ae ace eT aR TE 45 231 258 35 90 300 35 | 105 
cdc neonate 24 910 1, 459 20 291 | 3, 000 20 COO 
Fae ae = 105 | 247 25 61 250 20 50 
icalS.... .... ------0+-0-- ---- ennn oo ene eee nee ene een eennn == wv 4,799 13, 186 39 5, 017 16, 700 23 2 Oy 
Chem. 35 844 1,700 35 597 3, 000 20 600 
Gelatine, glycerine, etc 35 350 1, 120 27 300 1, 200 25 300 
Licorice paste 45 49) | 145 60 87 200 40 80 
ium— 

P SE Riierloconcunigese 1, 068 47 72 1, 500 25 7 
Prepared 169 800 | Sat 140 798 600 85 510 

Soda ash.....----- = 972 2, 762 26 715 5, 300 18 900 

a = 1, 060 65 657 1, 300 62 780 2, 000 | 20 | 400 

Alkalies prepared_.............--- 87 “5 218 581 25 145 1, 000 | 25 250 

Alcohelie prepexetlons --..-.~--.-------------~--ernen=~- = = = _ 200 oi! 500 | 25 | 125 

1 indi wcudeconthbebbcdauscaueudua “ E 209 400 ms | 

Se 8, 647 18 670 164 25 41 1,200 | 35 | = 

Clocks and “watches............-....--.. 1, 960 2 535 2, 073 26 53% | 2, 100 | 25 | 525 

Clocks, and parts of 215 45 98 411 30 123 | 400 | 3 | 100 

Watches, and parts of 1,423 25 355 1,393 25 348 1, 400 25 | 50 

I ee laa ceeceinbagibe 319 25 7 268 25 67 300 25 5 

China, stone, and earthenware 9, 337 57 5, 404 6, 418 57 3, 679 12, 700 38 4.800 

POPROD TINE WOO Sasi in ow bn qieeigee snwacdinio nectacatuniocaes 377 35 | 134 187 20-35 39 200} 20-30 10 

China and earthenware— 

1,124 | 55 4,500 | 35 1,575 

4, 276 60 56D | 7,000 410 > 200 

831 | 55 1, 000 | 35 | 350 

40 423 | 42 5, 950 | 32 | 1, 200 

| 1,877 35 357 2, 000 25 | 500 

| - | 35 450 10 | 180 

ce 336 f 500 x 7) 

Flowers, artificial ........... 1 750 50 375 1, 500 | 95 | ; IS 

Other articles................ 1,000 35 350 1,000 50 f 1,500 | 35 5 

Pish (prepared) .. 3, 943 20 860 2, 985 20 5 3,500 20 | 700 

Pruits and nuts _- 13, 398 28 | 3, 818 | 12, 900 30 4, 007 15, 000 224) 3, 375 
ee 

Dresse@......... 6, 037 20 1,714 5, 000 20 1,000 6, 000 20 | 1.200 

Manufactures of. ea 13€ 35 47 99 30 30 100 30 | 30 

a glassware............. 7,044 54 5, 067 7,722 58 4,513 9, 850 42 | 5 900 
| ee 30 »™) 
137 300 30 1h 
Soa 150 500 30 150 
45 00 | 30 : 
a So mac g- qasentenvecnsnenasnensdwonnnewwnse 23 100 30 30 
ther articles, engraved, ete ....... acti al! le OS 2 ¢ | Qn o 

Windowalass— ’ 492 1,200 35 420 
Cylinders— 

Unpolished _....... 1, 425 98 1, 402 1, 462 113 1, 661 | 2,000 55 1,000 
I circ csinnip geseenilcies 161 43 73 72 25 | ake 20 }._. 

Plate — silvered 1, 622 26 435 1,154 25 284 | 1, 200 25 | 300 
TES iter ganic daeminwiitniainne anitiioniigs auiaseom quillia 69 593 | 133 40 55 200 25 50 
Purana’ ait ater wewonasehbnternce wotenscowwnse -. SS ieee | 995 77 766 1,000 50 100 

All other manfactures ..__ 60 1000 1017 7 no ; = * 150 

’ ’ x - Oy* . Oe 

p= and materials, not elsewhere specified - 2, 120 24 495 4, 000 | 22 881 2,000 30 600 
1, 100 36 398 1, 100 30 326 1, 200 | 22 204 

420 31 131 338 25-35 99 | 500 30 150 

34, 800 63 21, 966 40, 680 39 | 15, 934 | 48, 200 | 34 16, 550 

1, 490 28 419 2, 887 40 1, 207 3, 500 | ‘ 22 200 

292 46 135 538 55 | 296 1,000 2) 225 

720 52 37 942 60 540 3,000 0 | 900 

1,650 38 610 2, 353 40 958 2 000 224 | 500 

a5 58 20 628 70 451 1, 000 25 270 

135 74 101 126 115 145 500 35 175 

55 48 | 24 277 45 123 300 320 | 90 

1, 590 73 1, 160 1, 000 40 400 | 600 35 210 

17, 250 78 13, 500 21, 000 3 7,27 21, 000 40 8, 400 

1,690 36 | 590 2, 487 40 979 2, 500 30 750 

480 40 | 190 592 25 140 "500 35 175 

240 38 92 480 38 190 600 25 150 

1, = = 1, - 2, 353 40 1,072 3,000 35-45 1,050 

encenseceses a phetiisediibmeaibiee 7% 25 1, 153 25-35 365 1, 200 25-30 850 

onary not elsewhere specified... ....... eoniabiabns 3, 221 45 1,449 2° 364 45 1, 064 3, 000 35 1, 050 
Hae Renna wn ena ween en eenweenawnnssmaanenecssanenaewee 4, 302 40 1, 901 4, 300 40 1,725 4, 500 30-35 1, 450 

318 50 159 621 25 155 1, 000 25] - 250 

py elated 14, 844 10 1, 484 10, 072 10 1, 072 10, 000 15 1,500 

Tone Renee eennemanennnnnn 15, 303 34 5, 228 11, 074 30 3, 883 11, 0@0 34 4, 000 

Skins:for moroceo, finished 777" s- 1,409} 20-30 357 1,210 20 242 1, 200 20 240 
ed, but unfinished ~eeeeenene a 85 20 17 892 2 178 400 20 80 
Tanned upper and chamois.......-----~""~” = 4 = > 2 aoe %, 000 10 200 
“-ss ose 4 2 308 1,500 20 300 

amet not otherwise specified __............. 3 10 J s 5 3 15 DD Fv ccneuatailalivwaceppenentamsie 
VOB <= - nnn nwnw ns --e-nenseeceterer ners neneeae 53 b 4, 57 50 2, 288 6, 000 50 3, 000 
Manutaetures...............----2--c0s--0c-nacen= 3 85 9 10 30 120 600 30 180 
ae were see 7 2 , 7 7, 736 11, 000 66 7, 250 

Den — 1,924 48 928 1, 322 50 663 1,500 40 600 

Win pibbNaibepe cincdacenceewoliien 1,006 166 3,183 1, 900 155 2, 943 2, 135 3, 365 
SP te -=-n-----2-e-eeeeeeenenene ne dibeattibe dn ti uakiah 6,138 54 2,780 4, 200 50 2, 182 3, 000 50 1,500 

instruments.” 4,543 52 2, 363 3,511 57 1, 998 8, 500 50 1,700 
i 1,020 39 395 1,712 25 428 esl 300 
1,700; 41 723 1, 005 35 350 1, 500 30 450 

51 112 514 256 153 303 400 112 450 

130 30 39 29 35 10 100 20 et) 
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Tariff of 1890 (McKinley tar- 
iff)—fiscal year 1893. 





Tariff of 1883—fiscal year isso, |Under Wilson tari for fisca) 
ear 1894~'95, a 















































































Rate of | Amount Rate of |Amount of| Estimated a 

Names of articles. Yatue of duty as | duty col- Yateo of duty, as | duties col-| imports Pro. | Estimate 

ports, | collect- | lected, in ports, | coliect- | lected, in |W2der Wil- sea | cures 

in thou- jeq.com-| thou- | 2 %BOU |eq,com-| thou- | Son bill,  Pored | nue, in 

sands. | ‘puted. | sands. sands. | ‘puted. | sands. | 12 a — thou- 
| sands. Sands 
Per cent. Per cent. | Per cint | 
Lead, ore, pigs, and bars.................--.-------- $1. 352 72 8977 $87 7 $8 | 81,500 ot | 
Palm trees, etc 139 20 ee ~ 1 #25 
sii Re hidinisiak crane os nn tatspeen 962 43 417 1, 082 22 211 | on) ag : 
Rc cnapennan 563 25 141 453 20 91 500 on | mee 
Gold and silver manufactures 293 40 112 589 29 165 | 500 29 125 
SS iitsipcwncinren cnasamabaneaganiegion own 2, 169 32 712 1, 248 33 415! —-&, 300 og = 
en ae al 382 35 153 361 35 126 | ” 00 a 675 
ee A I IDS oan cak des coch iiunt> aiisbwhucee saws 190 40 70 370 30 108 | 300 an 175 
Se OS \.. cccovedinickstesioctabiinesnc wade 1, 597 35 489 517 35 181 1. 500 ° 120 
Re RNIN os, cos nuccghon eoplboandsickpaksuesess 6,590 44 2,914 8, 212 35 1,115 6.000 20-35 a 
Te cbs ablingineeast 1, 300 27 352 1, 000 27 270 tool °° es 2, 00 
IE LESTE LETS IMTS LT REET GR 1, 450 82 475 1, 280 35 413 1, 200 oF = 
PUES GEE MEROE GS... . 2. ccc sacs ncccecseccdusacscnes 3,77 32 1,226 2, 490 20 496 3,000 Fo = 
er ia ken aamevunmnpcaalavoconedons apt 1, 190 25 286 1,500 ’ | - 
I a ea ere ws owe Sageubibecadtvabes Gt... 1, 300 18 210 aa fs 
Perfumery and preparations. ...............---.-..---.---.-- 520 61 320 244 70 186 500 50 _ 
Pines and emoker’s articles ....... ..... .00..0005..---020006--- 378 70 265 236 70 184 500 50) po 
Nee oe caches aia aawan mawmedines 2, 081 36 761 1,770 24 430 1,700 99 om 
ie SR RSS eA SEA 500 21 105 500 18 90 500 15 7” 
Dairy Nee es wo cidiuanbsnceceeyn exis 1,580 41 655 1,270 28 350 1, 200 25 300 
NO ELIE LEE Ta 2, 354 50 1, 184 2, 603 78 2, 005 3, 000 45 1.33 
DORRINONE RIE WOMOINING ooo. ncndiecacccnuascs cnc oecncesnee 5, 457 44 2) 400 2) 295 22 496 2500! 10-20 oe 
Tobacco and manufactures ................-..-.---.+---+---- 12, 589 117 14, 831 18, 651 81 11, 052 14, 000 94 13. 150 
Teepe coceaccacemncces 1,979 238 4,725 1,414 80 1, 180 3,500 110 3 860 
SN a Rind iennebdupeabes phdbesutnnawceveced 7, 737 83 6, 544 8, 600 70 5, 900 7, 000 83 5 80K 
Cigars and manufactures of ............................- 2" 860 127 8, 660 3, 637 110 3, 972 31500 100 500 
Pulp—mechanical and chemical............-..-...-..----+-.- 2, 900 12 850 1, 500 10 151 3,000 10 any 
chit c doit annpudtibindiniantadinabctcerenesvoustegacey 328 20 647 4, 000 17 647 2, 000 | 18 38) 
Ts ccksinnne nabtntngdec enkvlbe capesncedueces cose snaccsepngeers 672 29 190 451 30 137 500 05 125 
re aie aaeetn ee “onrrnna seen vere a--- Parse oe| ml som | @ 3 Be CU 0 
UNI, GUNES DTISIID onc catiecne .oscccccccncccccccucsseens 1, 322 14 oe Re ao lE cain awe = “te ° "= 
TEXTILES 

ESOS AEA GRATE EE 83, 343 57 19, 081 27, 105 39 10, 841 83, 300 | 36 12, 290 
a gt es esaaulinbe 51 4 861 40 398 1,000} 30-40 "950 
Cloth, bleached and unbleached........................-. 50 775 2, 000 50 1,500 11500! 20-85 450 
en eee ° “= “= a ee 8, 000 40 1, 200 
Velvets, plushies... e| 1,490 902 40 $o1} 2,500, 40| 1,000 
Clothing and W. A = 50 184 454 35 159 500 40 "200 
Cords, SR, ncneenattnduet see cunenment 40 168 513 35 179 600 35 200 
60 7,680 a S 2,097 6, 000 40 2, 400 

ae a () ) 

' goods hose 400 35 ii2 oes ate 30 “ 
Knit goods and hosie : 68 4, 883 5, 350 40 2,100 | 7,600 40 2 800 
Ce OED oo oie ons ccc ce ckwad cnc ccneponnfoscvcdcccd|cocccese cose 4,819 40 1, 927 5, 000 40 2,000 
All other cotton manufactures ..... 40 868 2) 755 35 964 3,000 35 1,050 

Flax manufactures................ 36 11, 300 26, 000 34 8, 900 31, 000 29 8, 125 
Hacked «oan -n--=- ul fi tg "63 1,00) | 80 
arns and threads -.... 485 550 1, 500 25-30 | 375 
I nichinionktrdnsiapinnnsaonecbonenniiaccoethganlCayesonen ic ta "27 40 12 2, 000 15 rn) 
bpedy mm J ee 1,200 44 536 1, 730 40 692 1,500 20 | 300 
a ed linen 15, = S 5, 800 14, 926 sn 5, 224 15, 000 30 4,500 
ast Sade 640 7,000 15} 1, 050 
Embroidery and laces. 2, 564 60 588 175 30 "440 2 500 | 1.00 
TR DUNE oso canecsccccen 4,010 28 1, 100 1, 000 35 350 2, 000 30 600 
Silk manufactures -... 37, 909 S4 20, 310 35, 000 50 17, 300 32, 000 46 14,765 
eeu pe hatha = oo | 80 ri 0's; 0] 

eh le Be 5 7 40 | ‘ 
Buttons and ornaments. 723 50 361 41 50 20 “BO 40 100 
Dress and piece goods 9, 192 50 4, 596 7, 622 50 3, 811 8, 000 45 3, 600 
Handkerchiefs... .....-.- 1, 384 60 830 326 50 163 1, 000 45 450 
ME 12 a cnetaalittdaincbucen sear 923 60 554 495 50 247 500 50 250 
SN dee Cidnkndsnsibbeabalasine swans oe 4,931 60 2, 959 3, 405 50 1,702 4, 500 50 2, 250 
I cbt che sasiuinaie 1, 485 60 891 639 50 319 1 50 500 
Ribbons .. 2, 203 50 1,101 1,745 50 872 2, 45 900 
All other ces| S| BES) Sl 6] Bie] too) |] te 

4 else 0, 000 5 if 
an eiibecabasiomstorase 146 39 "58 21 87 87 100 30 30 
elie lta ands ceaehieh tek aetsinds ee oune 36, 987 98 35, 451 52, 681 67 35, 373 54, 500 40 21, 500 
Sol yams ooo ue; |] et] OS] ] ee RS] om 
REITER a Aig A A eS rE ree 2,500 | 25, 30, 3% - 
Semerge sits Bf) 6S] 6B) CO] ote) a) 
Te oe nda aca dunease 595 1,500 " 

, ’ 

RN es ies isnsaeiBbb od adsneeeataiadinaimes Codilenne otandune 1,124 87 1,063 5, 000 40 2, 000 
SE ete. ais, culeenibatgnaesonciembbunlelirtaniebesgusiinascleassanuuctai » 132 69 5505 6, 000 40 2, 400 
ee 4, 789 66 3, 260 8, 000 40 3, 20 
OF ND DUP OUNINS FONG 5... ccgcine po-- oo cneconvnicfovonngnd gusllesceonsgnc|>~cenesseies 4,498} , 62 2,700 5, 000 # 000 
De eens, sdcinahig rent ke 18, 271 10, 500 80 8,700 10,000) |. #0 "300 
F n oe 1, 136 68 795 1,000 = 300 
All not otherwise specified........................-..... 270 Ls ¢ a4 1, 000 | 40 400 
NM 5 2 2, 047 69 1,383 2,000} 40 je 
Not exceeding 80 12, 809 4, 202 69 2’ 898 5, 000 | eo; Se 
Exceeding 80 .._. 2, 576 71 1, 835 | 3, 000 | ee 
S| — |__| —__.. 5 480 

I NN Te 138, 928 87,092 | 140, 786 Big] 72.414| 150,800 | a7), 8 
Total of all other dutiable goods ..................-... 07 684 98,682 | 197, 187 37 74,546 | 228, 550 6) me 
Grand total of all dutiable goods..............-...---- 346, 609 185,774 | 387,973 4 146,960 | 879, 350 353} 135,005 
of textiles without woolens.............-....... 101, 941 50 50, 641 87, 852 ry 36, 888 96, 300 361) aoe 

of dutiable goods without woolens ............ 309, 622 149, 823 285, 292 39 111, 587 324, 850 3 | A 

Po 
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mar j i ler 
tive tables of imports, rates of duties eollested unde 
= be Meee nite ond of 1883, of all elasses of goods dutiable under the Wil- 




















the Oe and of the estimated imports and estimated revenue under the rates pro- 
posed by the Wilson dill. 
Bi Ye te of Duty 
Imports. ys collected. 
a | 
Per cent. 
2 $87, 092, 000 
otal of textiles, 1893 (tariff of 1890)..| $138, $28, 000 sit > 
qoral of textiles, 1889 ane ome 140, 486, 000 51 72, 414, 000 
é sol esti- 
Se ee Ireeng Page sel 150, 800, 000 37} 56, 480, 000 
tals forall other dutiable goods, | . 
a 803 ( tariff GEREN ccénccacpotsncess>- | 207, 684, 000 47} 98, 682, 000 


Totals of all other dutiable goods, 


1889 (tariff of — eesarrers ena 197, 187, 000 87} 74, 546, 000 
tals of all other dutiable : 
Tvilson bill (estimated) 228, 500, 000 35 78, 834, 000 
Grand total, 1893.......----- 53 > ap oe 
Grand total, 1889.....-..--- 43 ia oan ono 
Grand total, Wilson bill 35 , 314, 





Total textiles, without woolens, 1893. 
Total textiles, without woolens, 1889. 
Total, Wilson bill ..-------.------------ 


Total dutiable, without woolens, 1893 _ | 
Total dutiable, without woolens, 1889. 
Total dutiable, without woolens, Wil- 

CO Wi vccadidhd daca Sod 6s ctscsagqsen cece 








The Income Tax. 


SPEEOH 
HON. OMER M. KEM, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 81, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 
Mr. KEM said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing the pending tariff bill, I shall 
confine my remarks wholly to that part relating to the income 
tax. This amendment, if it becomes the law, will restore in 
part the income-tax law repealed in 1873. This law ought not 
to have been repealed, for by its repeal that class of citizens 
who are more able to bear the burdens of government than any 
other have escaped taxation to the extent of $640,000,000. This 
estimate is based upon incomes at that time, which were mere 
bagatelles compared with those of to-day. This immense sum 
was by that repeal shifted from the shoulders of financial giants 
and placed upon the poorer classes, where it has remained ever 
since, and where it will remain unless this amendment becomes 
the law of the land. This measure does not contemplate the 
whole scope of the income-tax principle, and nothing short of 
a graduated tax will do it. 


WHERE THE POPULISTS STAND. 


The People’s party platform, adopted at Omaha, July 4, 1892, 
declared in favor of a graduated income tax. As an humble 
member of that great party of advanced ideas, I most heartily 
indorse that plank. It involves principles of equity and justice 
in the collection of revenue that can notbe reached in any other 
way. LIregret that we have not the power here to place this 

rinciple on the statute books of the nation and vigorously en- 

orce it. We would demonstrate to these pets of class legislation 
as never before that justice in this fair land is not dead, though 
she has long been sleeping. 

But I belong to that small minority which has never yet been 
able to get recognition as a party in the division of time on this 
floor. Consequently, though a representative of that national 

rty which had the courage to embody this plank in its plat- 

orm, the best I can do is to support those measures a 


justion’ the dominant party which come nearest to my ideas of 


THE BEST METHOD OF TAXATION. 


A perfect tax is one which allows the citizen who is only able 
to obtain the necessaries of life to gofree, while it places the bur- 
den of government upon those who are able to bear it, and dis- 
tributes the burden in go sage ne to their ability. 
ee realize that, with the imperfections of humanity, it is as 

possible to establish a perfect tax system as it is to reach per- 

in any other matter pertaining to this mundane sphere; 





| come increases. 
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but we are firmly convinced that the present system can be won- 
derfully improved, and that a graduated tax comes nearer per- 
fection than any other. Undersuch asystem we should begin at 
a point as neara living income-as we can and levy a small per 
cent on all incomes above that up to, say,-$5,000. Then as the 
income increases beyond that, the per cent of tax should increase 
in proportion as the ability to pay increases, and in proportion 
to the amountof protection the individual gets from the Govern- 
ment. We believe that all those who are only able to procure 
the necessaries of life should be exempt from tax because only 
out of incomes in excess of this can they pay tax without de- 
priving themselves or those dependent on ‘Gon of those things 
nature intended them to haveand which they must have or suffer. 
This not only means freedom and justice, but it accords with the 


| sentiments of enlightened humanity. 


No government has the moral right to lay the heavy hand of 


| taxation upon the necessaries of life, for in so doing it may rob 


the mother of her raiment and the babe of itsnourishment. To 
do this, while uncounted millions of the rich go untaxed, as 
they do under the present system, isa crimeagainst civilization. 

This proposed amendment tothe Wilson tariff bill is not what I 
would have it. A tax of 2 per cent is laid on all incomes over 
$4,000. I would begin, as already stated, at a lower point with 
a lower rate per cent, and gradually increase the rate as the in- 
But if wecan get nothing better, this being such 
a vast improvement on the present iniquitous system, I shall 
give it my most hearty support. 

This bill, if enforced with that vigor which justice demands, 
will awaken from their dreams a class of citizens who for years 
have felt themselves exempt from the burdens of government. 
It will make them realize as never before that this is a Govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people. And their patient fellow-citi- 
zens who have so long borne the heavy burden of taxation will 
take great delight in shifting a part of their burden to the 
shoulders of those who are so abundantly able to bear it. 

INJUSTICE OF PRESENT METHODS. 

Under our present system of collecting revenue the wealthier 
men become the less tax they pay in proportion to their ability. 
To illustrate: Revenues are now collected from articles of con- 
sumption. The man of moderate income who has a family of 
ten to support may consume ten times as much as the man who 
has no family but is worth amillion dollars. Since each is taxed 
in proportion to the amount he consumes, it can readily be seen 
that this poor man will contribute ten times as much to the sup- 
portof the Governmentas this old bachelor millionaire, although 
the latter receives from the Government protection for one 
thousand times as much property as the former. Is there a cit- 
izen so lost to all sense of justice as not to desire this situation 
reversed? Should not this burden be shifted from the should- 
ers of the man who is struggling to feed, clothe, and educate his 
family to the shoulders of the financial giant who is more than 
able to bear it? This is but one of the many instances which 
might be cited to illustrate the injustice of our present system. 
This is but one of the many reasons why the remedy should be 
applied at once. 

WHAT WILE IT YIELD? 

The pending amendment will not give the relief [ had hoped it 
would, butit makesa long stride in the right direction, as isshown 
by the following estimate made by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue: 


Hon. BENTON MCMiLLIN, M.C., 
Chairman Subcommittee, Committee Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives: 

The wealth of the United States in 1870 being estimated at 330,000,000,000 
and in 1893 at 365,000,000,000, the increase in incomes being in the same pro- 
portion, the income tax for 1893 might be estimated as two and one-sixth 
times as great as in 1870, or $30,905,701. 

Respectfully, yours, 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 


The above estimate of $30,905,701 per annum is certainly a 
very conservative estimate of the amount of revenue which 
would be covered into the Treasury under this act. 

The following tables, prepared by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, show the amount of revenue collected under the old in- 
come-tax law from each State and Territory during each year 
the law was in force: 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting statement of the 
amount of revenue derived from the income tax from 1863 to 1873. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1893. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith the statement of the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue showing the amount of tax derived frum income 
from all sources, under the income-tax law of 1862, for the years 1863 to 1873, 
inclusive, called for in Senate resolution of the 11th instant. 


Very respectfully, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
President of the United States Senate. 
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Statement showing the a ta Srom income tax under the law of 1862, by States Statement showing receipts from income tax, etc.—C = 
- @ Torrisories , from 1868 to 1878. ? - aoa Continued 
1863. ; < 7 
Te ngueiiac: a WOMAN ccuckomee Ee as 
e n 
States and Territories. | ‘on rations, | Total tax. S. "aenelt 
——~- — y any citi- 
States and Territories. Personal | vons resid- From corpo-| , een 

REET D iin cndiaimovicmnnndinenans evetlaimininan iapalpoooun sucessorlaxttninasndebe tax. ing abroad| ‘ations Fotal tax 

ATIZOND,....-- -200e ee ernscnereeweeeene+| ence ceorsasens| coon cnenseccee| eons cone es cons and inter- 

ATERADEAS |... 2-22 c0r nes cne weno nese cene| eocewr cree conn|oreenc cree - ee on sees cone none est on U. S. 

Californta 6 ee ee ee Oe ee ene meee eee eee ene #4, 813. 61 4, 813. 61 securities. i 

ah ited ciate oll tiated wincsll oa ee delat weeks lvadentisiawes uneiit enn eeniediaieds ~ Be i Ee | 

CSO TRI boo cds nnconstowensiecopens $55. 43 74, 311. 16 74, 366. 59 

SD DOR dtd pdhninnbpeneapinith bibasdetiin (uesdsad mbar tla pinccmiiteews +eyeguunnl Tennessee.............-- $25, 463. 76 $1.82} $1,994.60 

Se ae RE ARR TS a Di hte ailiti aa , 255. 95 TT coe i E 

District of Columbia............-....- 8, 952. 04 1, 296. O4 0G, SOROS WAN nn ree ene 4, O89. 93 |....---.... Bare 

eae aa sl sans be cauieaieaniadae ioe GAM aboard op lacaes i senate 38, 185, 22 280.78 17, 107. 51 

a RS a iesnowenannnasfeacereneneeees dacsutaccoseme f VERMIN. cndnasccccccece 40, 546. 54 84. 67 198. 80 

I iiddnvnn anceeecncocwur voce soos sccelsewscnenss ower] uo ons = -semeemelonssoumesrstes Washington -........... 7, 390.68 |.........-- ‘ 

ER, a aa 189. 04 30, 618. 98 30, 807.72 | West Virginia .........- 37, 189. 71 67. 37 5, 421. 20 

ET es 11, 468. 01 19, 568. 41 31, 036.42 | Wisconsin .............. 125, 039. 81 | 69. 65 13, 484. 95 

SEE Uittiecintinestoneanatet 32.17 6, 944. 92 Neo tel cmsgdarsiiemensabenhooe-|-....- 

PR tintin es 6p cdowenteroes cchigijescumuthtiemragess oscomisunent pune ceneleces -cswmns oes —|—_ —_- -—' —— s 

INS. ceanehiaks nuemacacgitnees east 3, 412. 16 20, 552. '75 23, 964. 91 ge eS 14,799, 318.88 | 184,048.44 | 3,656, 244.79 | 19 

SENG 3. cededdandcecus si he ~¥------|-.------------ | From salaries of U.S. 

EI ineescinninbuinince se 29, 442. 28 37, 338.77 officers.and employés.|...........--.|-.---- is ae tas 1,7 

Maryland.............. 47, 825. 89 47, 592. 70 ce Eat — 

Massachusetts O cininaidinrsie 230. 32 . 97 Grand total....... 14,799, 318.88 | 184,048.44 | 3,056, 244.79 | 20,204 73). > 

Mississippi... . 

wien 1865. 3 

te teens oe reetwree dt orirvagtgars iran = onsen nossa aR ee | 

ebraska.... - . NR io itewtowsee | de ek ; 

Nevada ....--. oe ee ene een anew e ween | eam nnn ween ewe teense w lew nen e enn ne ~ a ae Si aia a 

New Hampshire E 11, 587. 07 EN rte re Gk ee sd 

Now Jersey: -.... -| 27,200.48 #7, 280.44 | California .-.-..--....-. 8711, 851.78 | 82, 007. 32 | 

New Mexico. .... --.-------------0-----}-~~ no ~~ nnn w nn n| on noe ooo nna nn wenn Colorado................ 38, 058. 38 21. 29 | , 

New: York... .. ..---------------------+ 554, 955, 27 927, 154. 48 | Connecticut........--..- 399, 514,07 6,757. 33 

Sica iciiaitinties dinipndiineectlaiarsdal iv wutaiaaiithi ain Rlieinmiaasionta na nin ~hinstpimminiemeinin NEST e  RS e | 

= wana nnn anenaeen nena enan anne none anne 86, 231. 06 Seioe oc Delaware ............... 108, 88777 1,538. 92 Fe ¥ 

wane wen eeterwweeereeneeeneeeees| 16,804 54 |... -.. . ...|  88,620/88 1, 266. 19 2 “94 | 

Pennsyivenia......c.-c-.s..--...-----. eee) sere | ee ; = 060.24 

EE Bh thitinndndmicnbbupeacmibihdayeanceneté a 46, 657. 39 46, 657. 39 OI ceed aT 

i A. Uk cc cn Mibnsdncuadttbavesoatddanclen oweéusdd teocloacsvétucsbecs I er ca le ee a |” 

TONNCSSCO - ... ~~ ~~~ -- anew nna enwnnnnnnnn| enn newnawneen|eeeweno--2-2--|-- 2-22 -2------ SURGES cians aocndasens 6. 4.08 | 257,700.90) 1.144.517.1 

"DOXBS . ~~ -a----nenwnn nn en nen enn nn anne |ennewe nnen enn n|an nnn e nnn = 22 --|enenee ene e-- OS iearete spaapioiees Gore 2" 028. 59 

Te a iA ait} 10; 840.67) 10,901.78 eesesertrsin-en+—-—o=° c|. Sas 

Virginia. Ce Pew see cone meee Coes eeneeseuuels sen besese ones | 2, 449. 45 2, 449, 45 NR oo ase ceue 84, 522. 49 

West Vitomia arecreeae= eewn nee ee len ane n nee wenn eee ene wee er a eeeee en on =e EIN ie ou cc vocasund 34, 677.70 

West V ORS eee ene eee ene meee ee eee ee Re Rees aw enw eK eee eee men we ES SRE IE 2 8, 340 

Wisconsin, ....... ee 6,102. 04: 6, 102. 04 Maryland. a >) , 

Wyoming ..-...------------- once ee enns| em ewew ewe ewe te nee een n ene ew ewe e een n anon Massachusetts te >; 

"RRS “() 
Bites melanie voltrnibreniesns @ minis 455, 741, 26 | 1, 589, 935. 28 045, 676. 54 ( 639 

From salaries of United States of- oe * Mississippa Soncecccnesere ’ 

and employés: ........-....-..|. wewenwens on 2-[pesereeer==-= 16) A... ~~ 800, 372 
Gran@tota@l:.............-.---.00- 450; 741:20'| 1, 880, 00028 | 2; 741, e502 | AOTUAMA -.--------------| TR) EAR UD |------=-0-----)-----=-- aa:78 “po 
=. a cance cece] ecweucusewecs« 
New Hampshire tain 449. 96 31a: 63 | 64,431. 18 | 
ina Seasoned Bt 78 23 5, 242. 94 | 190, 844. 57 
New Mexico... ....... ae 18, 860. 40 |_- .| ‘ 
ea ae Sicadeabiebt 6, 136,321.07 | 70, 108. 34 iB 2, 899, 829. 68 | 9 
O RE Gd codewnwene : 
ee ns 1, 614, 861.46 9, 543. 8 515, 162. 40 | 2, 139, 56; 
States and ‘Territories. resid Total tmx. | Pennsyiaiis-—---—| sera oer.70 | 109,208 78 | 1,738, 493.00 | 5,106, 
Rhode Island............ 387, 360, 82 4, 276. 70 160, 178. 70 501 
a. a senelgmonmne : 
Tennessee 134, 016. 92 9.90 92 142, 04 
— = en ae “ie a “Fi 
ermont -..-.- 7 
Sa ene Poiana A eanentaveneenires i atmmrasinies vi vowewmeeiinenewelnbtesitae aevnsaains Virginia....... -| 20,955. 70 20, 960 
A omens einen nea e EE rene Cater Ere een irt te aie pire pua ne nee en wE a Cree ene Washington... 15, 700. 21 |. =“ 00 
SORT renner" |" Baea aes as" |* "ea aan B a] ese a 6 an" eee erases West Virginia 81, 659. 59 173.81 | 13, 835. 23 668 

California .......-...---- - . ’ ” $597, 791. 52 Wisconsin 198, 300, 24 8351.14 9), 713. 15 x 

CORREO 6.005 penvcesuneve 17, 658. 15 Wyoming se ate : — 

Sonnecticut 522, 772. 84 | WY" awe n annus annwannn|nmnnaennannenn|-—=------~----|-- 

Seen canvarnewsaneel nt ea eee cauer eos "rake “00 |" 6780 wggclensen 85; 608.00 Tota = a2 og--|20, 400,071.00 | 908,825.98 | 8, 519, 527.00 | 2 

District of Columbia... 154, 914.20 | From salaries of U. 5. 8284 

; Fiorida......... addline eiantiaene wedlee Ssinclinhdidllid.gilscianeets sania liens aiednad officers and employés. i oak repent areey a =~ =~ ~~~ ee 
i aane Dae EEG ae ee eo Me roe Grand total .._.... 20, 400, 671. 69 | 303, 326. 93 | 8, 519, 527.00 | 32,008 
' TA ianinccaisttiedtviinid 584, 503.77 1, 931. 23 04, 172.74 680, 607. 74 
PY ct ncedinnabigudall 264, 488. 88 159. 24 66, 795. 46 331, 443. 58 
: i tal dlbddlieae rien Gabanet 58, 839. 71 10.97 | 10,038.00 63, 888. 68 1866. 
. peeereneees soi oor. 75 | 1,178.38 | BS BORTSO'| dom, 480. 8 Sa 
u sce eces emcecees ‘ ’ 5 , h R i § : 
se 6 6=6CFSsti‘<ié‘éourisinnin 8 20, 206. 82 8,582.75 | 18,888.93] 46, 603/50 sand Territories. | Personal [From corpo, j.0ome tax | Total 
ibe ie leben nena seme 683.43 | 471490.74| 149,387.68 | 8 tax. rations. | oo 868 
Sihiecdareatencnndhh: Aa oe 5, 534. 50 121, 319. 60 682, 405. 13 i i tia a, Shad 
1, 882, 915. 99 23,414.77 540,487.31 | 2,446,768. 07 
dn wncdweduvesent, SSRpeewes! 142. 83 . 9, 081. 89 178, 375.88: | Alabama ................ $143. 91 $9, 507.49 |... - 

Minnesota .............- 15, 049. 80 97. 93 558. 23 IN a ouint eine eccdhbews dvdawncscehines s¥eucccce|s-------- 5 fi 
Riess gees soahehine dhih ubethliin lnc doxbs phalibiinl<« oKcis thee vabslownccbuialdcen Apkansas...............- 8/008. BL |. nn nnn nnne nnn) 
Sitclisadncneaes 374, $1, 078. 63"|"" “408/446090 | California. ---227-2-2-22-| 1,206, 067. 29 | “84/302. 20 | 20, 064.10 

NO Gis digs yden sot beCdi tude bibenchim ond gucdcfar aves 2h ewtudaiolaminidis cans ORIN didi ouse cus pne 82, 622. 48 335. 45 57. 

Nebrasha.......... Oe 2s OUND cc icc scceain- 7,309.97 | Connecticut ............ 1, 662, 652.49 | 378,589. 59 283, 5 

Bistro SI dk seen antols« wigceaeictiai |) “a etcneninnngthtl Saemaneeniats ST ee lowmn anes s- ~~ 
iow Hampahire........ 50, 27, 047. 33 77, 675.39 | Delaware. ............-.. 97 | 19,090. 13 eee oe 
ow Sppeaomiaomad Oe. 64, 060. oo District of Columbia ...} 345,277.23 29, 754. 60 1, 550. o 
anecesecsoce,: _ 89 VEG BO! | en we cc unces osoclovoceseece cece Git aces wowsbeuvbadidbes senes Boedel secs evsitoss cou] acce-oo---- . 
Mew York ee 4,889, 105.10 1, 403, 441.64 | 0,384; 724000 Georgia sitidieasesaniaide 56, 85.66 20, 719. 20 aeke oe “2 
eee Coon ol dame ooes Soe seclonescasces aussloc sc cseustonese cae enepeneheemts ty bs soos Riuciesbethiwade nase anet eo BU | ce ow ee ee eee = a gor aoe 
wennnden-seeweceeeees| 1, 112,000. 15 262,817.20 | 1,880,798. 10 | Mlinois .................- 8,451,007.77 | 428,572.82) 16,516.97 | nn 
ivaniia ~~~) 2,018 oes.74 “Gasp iso ra8"| 2,01 oor. 8 | Lowen ~~ BiGraroes| “sivzaren| <ass0.c1 | 822 4 
i : | , . ’ wees -< ce cee ceweeecoe + * : mn) F »9, 54 
. Rhode 90,855.45] 445, 853.74 | Kansas. .2 0000222220222 143, 942. 07 8, 187.02) 23,309. | ai 
DOC SI occ tics hncidh sachibsidhcnes octllbenoshckookewk peicediiibsses dcceokcs Kentucky ....-...-------! 1,400,760. 21 | 216, 613. 64 44, 386.36! 
} 
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LE 
Statement showing receipts from income tax, ete.—Continued. Statement showing receipts from inoome tax, etc.—Continued. 
1866. 1868 
Personal |From corpo- Special id 5 . ~ |umaber per- 
States and Territories. tax. rations. a. Total tax. | States and Territories. | Personal From corpo-| mo, ten ene : 
ee a a } ax. |} rations. | OCal VAs. sessed on 
aulaaiie erst cmnenal nema g27i, 524. 53 = ez mee sant. 
iia ad cael 911,828.86 | 101, O41. 28 413; 350.43 | Alabama -..._.......__. lis seen ae emea 
Maryland .....-...------| 1,788;731.94| 261, 402. 98 2,054, 711.66 | Arizona...... Oht, 405.35 | 8179, S25. 32 | 1,071 
Massachusetts....-.-.-- 6, 761, 743. 59 | 1,260, 904. 62 §, 088, 264.27 | Aritamsas____..__....__.. as 6, 622. 20 a2 
Michigan .......--------- 783, 578. 00 47, 840. 03 962, 550.18 | California._........__- 7 ee. 67.31) 37, 804. 02 259 
Minnesota. - ‘ eS 11, 023. 14 ae Colorado ---......------- 7 8 595.80 |. 41" 752. 8s > 
Miss i. p ’ BA EK ; Jonnecticut...._.._- i Qo enn ana I » TOS, 5S ost 
aa .. 1, 304, 116. 67 |” "116,708.64 1, 504,716.83 | Dakota...........--7777) : 297,821.25 | 955, 001. 16 5, 751 
ekrasien --- -- SS ; anes seeee ime aoe DeAWETS ...............- si | ia oo a2. 190 oon. 14 63 
ebraska..... . ; , 249. , 123.75 ; 897. District of Columbia -___| 24} 10410 (2 eee 1,222 
Nevada........-.- "| | @epeeeeee |..o...-...-... 5, 340. 95 94, 134.14 | Florida... re) seep | te SAO. GS | 234, 085. 86 1, 678 
New Haipsiiire -...-_-- 209, 165. 21 70, 388. 79 "179.85 279,688.85 | Georgia_............ we] OT. 4S) 26, 498. 41 | 252 
New Jersey .------------- 2) 217, 868. 83 278, 087. 92 8, 484:01-| 2,504, 387.76 | Idaho.__... 48,801.08 | 354, 803. 24 | 1,743 
New Mexico....--.------ NE boi cnnbincces 9; 912: 39 $6171.54 | Lilinols_.............. + y - aoe os 10, 306. 58 : 
Now York....—--------- 18) 282, 251. 59°} 2, 911,067.23 | 146, 681.40 | 21,340,000. 19 | Indiana _-- 22-2222 | 5 | S | 2,086, 585. 08 
NorthCarolina......-..- 696. 19 SOR Bt he... 4. neneoiens 998.50 | Iowa pata n | | 486, 880.79 
Ohio ...------------------ 5, eS 523,735. 77 cones me ot —— ............_ oe 13 
Oregon... .--.------------ , OFS. OFF _. . ~ ~ -~- - ~~ 2, 98,694.73 | Kentucky....._____.. } _61, 644.05 
Pennsylvania _.....-----| 9) 686, G21. 73°) 1, 349, 676. 32 40, 037.03 | 11, 076, 335. 08 —,. oree 720, 479. 62 5, 555 
rn weeeecenes 1, a a 179, 711. 10 105:05+)' 1; $75, 194.37 | Maine... 212022027777 ) Sorel oon », 805 
out erolifa......-..<<« ns: icin eencnahiatiiniiinaeGincimetinen 269.30 | Maryla pera ert ) nan am | aed, 100. 04 1, 659 
Tennessee.......-------- 304, 419. 92 18, 283. 21 $35, 119.26 | Musss Se om an ere St eras | 199, 066. 63 1, 223, 439. 62 7, 362 
. , achusetts.......... 1. 048. 439. 86 | E aoe sate 
TeXAS .--.--------------- 16, 215. SB ihe... 02. ----]----0o nen nase 15, 215.82 | Michigan___... » 048, 499: 86 | 5, 100, 029: 65 21) B87 
Wis cmscnapaeilanides 96156404... 2.4. -.4< 27,476.88 | Minnesota _....._..._._ 4 BR 6, 637 
TREND. coneneieecsen 216, 904.20 | "44, 406. 75 262, 139.64 | Mississippi... ee) Tee) 100; 208-31 1, 023 
v 136, 172. 97 9, 925. 94 ateeee | Mieecert 105,96%29| 2,639.78 | 108, 600.07 ~ 
Se ccaduwesosewsws : ’ oo . 570, 353. 85 | 121. 465. 01 | 69 *Q19 78 4 . ° 
Washington .........-.. 223086: 83 |.............. 23,103: 48 | Montana 22° 63). 80 | 91, 819. 76 1, O42 
Wess Virginia......--.. =ean oa 265,240.49 | Nebraska......_.....___.| 24,720.38 | 4 a6 8 = euees 361 
isconsin......-------- ; 281, 70" "330. §or;ees:62 | Nevada... 77"| se asa.3 Oe 6 133 
Wyoming ....-----------|-------------- |.--------+---- |-22-------22--[ee2----------- en Hampehite .. --| 186, 605.05 |” “GH 119,18 = 
a ee 00) 547,882. 43 | 8,716, 881.01 | 452,660,00-} 60, 717,314.43 | Now Mexico...2/222 777” | 1,583,650: 47 | 408, 409.27 | 2,062, 079: 74 | 12, 439 
From salaries:of U. S. i ; a naa 9 om om |-=- -=-| 20; 108; 44 | 316 
offers andemployés. |.......--..-..|......-.----..|s.....-------- 3,717, 394. 09 | North Carolina... 7 | ' 4g. 7i2.4 eee aS 
Grand totab....... 60) 5) 88248 | 8,716, 881: 91 |  452/550:09-/#78, 494, 709. 12 Orewait 22772277 eas 2, 152, 947. 10 18, 175 
— | aan | Se ect | ae 
* Pig: total includes: $453,55008'tax collectea:on ineome-of 1863-under the | South Ca and..........| 997, 80K5 "503, 139-85 “2' 883 
joint resolution of July 4, 186% whieh was-not ineluded-in the aggre ee oer 206, 725. 19 "a 
tax collected om income heretefore submitted: Se OD ann ensinem oe | 258,465.36 1,487 
1867, veums nt warn a: 5, O91. iB ot. 7" O56 
vegnen... | eae @| 147, 908.43 1 038 
samme — Wasiitegton. fay a ul =, 307 
r per fest Virginia _..___ | 408-416.84-0007 Lied 
States and Territories. — From corpo | motai tax, | S0ms'as Wisconsin Se sey aeeroe 1, 106 
rations. sametion Wyoming... ___ —— 369, 712. 79 +, 054 
annual list. ae aoe ———| —$—_—$_____|— nee 
ae iichaae ace 132, 027; 610.78 | 8, 384, 426. 1! 40.412 028.98 |_ enn aae 
$385, 482. 00 $18, 554. 77 3, 407 From salaries of United To or @; ECON 06) “83, 497 
a 7 eB ae ae cae and: | 
157. 50 1, 08. 54. | $4,180.93" gin || C™Bloes....-......—.|...--. ---.|--.- 1. 043, 561.40 
1, 616, 075. 94 ou ano o-|-= == --------| OEY... - 
vam 8 13088 Grand total _.. ....'32, 027,610: 78 | 8,384, 426.18 |41,455,508,36) 239,407 
, - 09° 5, 8B2 an 
529, a a , 7” - 
182, 915. 50 87. ct le 
1 201 REC 
407, 184, 57 2 oon 
2, 101 
14/197; 20- 1)... ’ — enniiaiine os 
228, 736. 18 oh 2, 4g Pp , sine: 
28, 436. 44 2, 949 States and Territories. Personal |From corpo-| m . 
eeoneunene ase 342 tax rations. Total tax. 
ee 15, 249 
358, 180. 52 71, 706. 71. 1 5, 12e I 8 kes a T enti sie = 
134, 001, 20 £295 a6 iea’sie. a i yM ED) WA, oe. 
; or ’ 871 | Axis : --- $, 874.75 
‘omni 208, 368. 88 1, 280, 162.75 5, 877 a ill ese eeasae- 1, 553. 54 33, 201.73 
: 09, 725.32.|. 586, 282. 42. yong | saifornmla ._..-.-.---..-----++----- ---- 156,797.95 | 1,290, 141.40 
1, angen ee se ee ee See san 7m SN Br mist ena none = onnewnnn enon ono ata? (73:20 23, 834. 00 
7, 826, 355. 07 tos doe. Se Usorren ee onan Sr oe aaNet as ae 068, 154. 78 
596, 797.26: ” 69, 400. 23,572 | Delaware ...................... ia 407.68 ona be 
oe, 46. 3 13,584.78 | 108080. 22 ®616| District of Goiumibia-—-2~7 2272777 1840200)  BoBeare At 
, 457. 1, 284 81 60,741.53 1oag | Elorida ........--.--------------------- iid 
te Gor se | _10%781-27 | 1, 285/618. 38 BE) Gee nah anareersanseeenee ett 02 | 100, 300. 12 
80, 429, 98 |” "954/33" Dace Be 8 TERIOR ons cenececdisnns-onsecacs-aces| SEEM an BT aegraranes 
New Hampshire.._.... ante Vienne ese naam 99, 548. 57 2,067 | — w eenene wees oo nnn e een eee en ee +e 346, 865.94 | 161, 381. 84 | 
Now Jersey .........-” ween 300, 151. 14 TiS | LOWS ---------2-22--------neennnenne anne 205, 465.44 | 98, 368. 26 | 
ion cs ‘ 6, 608, 2, 512, 214.08 12° 418 | 2889S -.---------------------220----- | 54, 442. 16 | 5, 256: 82 | 
AEIOO. .cerane nner ia a 2 " Kentucky 6.8 ag ~¢ | 
IOI hihi a 794, 852. 64 20 ior so 211 | Louisiana | “81 | = 158, 796. 41 
North Caroling. Seka 9 262 95 , ea wake 67,425 | Maine..................-.. | 108, 500. 84 | ut 480.71 
oma... eee ieee 19,618 | Mactasbusctéa | 955, 568. 45 | 261, 740. 25 
Re a wSS¢ se A I b43, 12 7 774. 7 
Pennsylvania......._._. 075, 533. 66 1, 189 | Michigan _................ } ® eo ay 1, 184, 774. 79 
Rhode Is: 8, 308,020.24} 31’ gay | Michigan -..........-......---.-------. 86, 090. 8 8 
land............ 398, 753. 59 1 Sas rene 31, 825 Minnesota = 7, = 4 oon | 
South Carolia ---~--~- 50, 0 75 ore #980) Mississippi -<---c2---coccsa—aoo—--] paras | 1000.48 | 
Gite 868; 967. 46 396,327 , SD a | 597 652.25 } 27 698 05 | 
Wiese oa . 86. ne oo ewan re~ sa ssnede meses ewes 527, 652. 25 187, 626. 05 
aweeee- 148, 134. 97 1 ’ i AF ! 8. 520. 62 an 47 | 
Wii beoe 19 713.16 55, 340, 80 2,235 | Nebr; wae see 18, 530. 62 1, 038. 47 
Vermont .......""*~~~ , 20, 374, 63° 254 | Nebraska --...-.---.-. -- Pa. 3, 287. 90 | 35, 448.09 
— 206, 148. 67 270, 280. 31 1: SRA icin tk ct ancihetiitn asta Sibipdbiaintbin’ ’ oF wry 
Ww. Binia -.-............. 178, 329, 57 204. 613. 41 1,24 | New Hampshire ....-.. 222.222.2222. "a eiOL 127, 827. 90 
Wee Virsinta.. 26, 086. 76 |... ..... 28, 026. =, 090 | Now Jeteey......<.......- ee ont: 014.01 i 186, 348. 21 
rainien........| tr vee | ia ee 75 238 | New Moxi> . 367,535.85 | 1, 649, 831. 62 
Wisconsin 197, 708, 24 208, 058. 86 New Mexico..... " ' 
Wyoming ..---777""--"~- 579, 770. 96 613, 077. 60 ao. ee aan is can a: oe 10, 444. 40 
PPO Nnt i sisgnade<cntulvescudiedamedbade . »910 | North al eae oa *% — a7. 6 i 10, 726, 709 i 
ee OUIO oon nnnnnne cnn 221) a, aease 22 | soe Set 77 | 2,090! 538. 90 
Prom salaries of U.S. ore seetvandan se aeen nee eee 1,444.59 | " 38,922. 04 
officers andemployés Fo ee ; Rhode Island a. ; 1, SSS, 294. 10 4, 010, 844. 87 
ae eS ky eee eae NOT... 0 5cse eiaecerwee----<2-r-neennnnen- 51, O54. 160, 818. 26 611, 872. 89 
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yt ees monroe none on ee . 3, 959. 52 106, 704. 18 
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States and Territories. Personal |From corpo- 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, ete.—Continued. 



































1871. 
Personal |From corpo-| —_ 
States and Territories. tase, wasions. | Total, 
SU CRROTIOR 00.066 ince ccctenucccsee $22,619.34 | $22,790.97 845, 410.3 
(CSET gi Re aaa 475, 850.56} 855, 135. 66 > a0. 3 
i Re ttn ak wasnt wmnbipebis 55, 414. 18 79. 05 gn 
ED. crscctusuinbsadescibauces 2, 497, 575. 76 359, 441. 35 
ition dasn cevene tine Gant 130, 476, 03 83, 807.79 
ck idadnckcndune econ mien 48, 867.19 28, 842. 17 
I de oe RNs eee a enna coho 72, 106, 21 20, 979. 67 
DCs n ccigied dnd sabe cacnokeuan 64, 231. 27 9, 162. 46 
i seen coin cangod ante 9, 409. 27 2, 533. 37 
EL ieitl. nance cde pies nnssnedan 40, 623, 32 49, 059. 40 
io Be ies unas he cinduciebe 54, 443. 30 43, 162. 29 
Wesmetom.............-.-..- $4, 306. 50 #91. 95 
West Virginia ........ 19, 224. 08 12, 300, 42 
SEE nccnsdacncnas 91, 636. 93 121, 338. 06 
Ek dacsnnsntsbvan | | es 
Total ............----------------/14, 434, 949. 39 | 3, 940, 438.81 | 18 975, 398 20 
From salaries of United States offi- | . neg 
cers and empolyés .......-....------|-------0--00-|--------.--.. | 787,262.55 
CARRE GOORE ....<ccccnse: cence 4 91.89 8, 940, 438. 81 19, 162, 650. 75 
1872. 
eee a nc naes cemkieunee $22, 199. 94 $13, 599. 45 
ee i i die inalboeeibpne atom | | 
Rin ene nsun diposidnll (LG 
ES iit digniiakinSeahhmaced ciaaal 209, 460. 20 155, 807. 93 
te a I 14, 750. 98 14, 701. 85 
CS EOE ERE 161, 195. 05 200, 261.75 
enced vuibtin inrhinn some cabin | Se 
8 MEER pa AI 24, 846. 85 14,910. 49 
District of Columbia...............-.- 55, 016. 52 6, 839. 15 
SITS SS RS a SE Eine wenacenss- 
iis Ginn dicindvkenn peed duaines 53, 192. 86 80, 619. 01 
i iktsdusmeseduahdaceetandasenvot 2, 706. 33 598. 49 3, 304, 89 
its aids oneancoukvedveuabiancél 195, 748. 81 813, 522. 25 509, 271. 06 
tik tiki sutipashebnte nn bataira ies 66, 675. 93 96, 280. 66 162, 956, 59 
IE LT SRN TL a 31, 494, 69 87, 803. 43 119, 298, 12 
TEN ails ae oe ebeliy bmtiiillie 10, 654. 11 5, 829.78 16, 483, 89 
EE ccna hist can eilaees bmeavainiel 108, 797. 39 132,860.49 | 241, 657. 88 
I ee ees at! ice cee ie 61, 977.74 40, 624. 88 | 102, 602. 62 
a 36, 222. 00 59, 505. 64 | 95, 727. 64 
nt np ikdwagia condaeetinva dikes 283, 852. 66 208,768.99 | 492, 621.56 
I 6 hii ecangs eamecnmiinn 1, 229, 434. 58 863, 409.57 | 2,092,934. 15 
SE chia ne en ca kage bran qukbiboen 137, 281. 66 91, 526. 40 | 228, 808, 06 
ae RAE a ae ARM 27,'734. 23 $4,258.54] 61,992.77 
re edit aad inci thahaupo' see aerate 17, 365. 12 245. 41 | 17,610. 53 
a a cs wie bil 104, 661. 92 82,347.90 | 187,009.82 
a i cctiie ata dened depindin nerwwehede idiot 5, 744. 64 599. 64 6, 344, 28 
snd neal mngasannau gies 8, 029. 60 2, 652. 87 5, 682. 47 
RR EE Be! 21, 627. 14 
poe ES ee eee 16, 977. 55 28, 505. 59 45, 483. 14 
EE SS RR a Saar 399, 530. 92 195, 543. 77 595, O74. 69 
ne i a ee ee 4,512. 04 465. 49 43 
BEE ED. nine dxealdeeR inst atandsan caus 8, 076, 924. 80 | 1, 236,798.51 | 4,315, 1 
North Carolina ....... bbinigknsauasces 15, 330. 28 26, 625, 14 
Pl pid ndsendiiabadbeeieses mone 414, 880. 64 424, 558. 14 839, 438, 78 
Oe ee nee 36, 144. 27 
ec sccddedsconaucceksene 1, 063, 206. 13 918,948.78 | 1,982, 154. 91 
NE oe atc 172, 921. 85 60, 988. 47 238 
a a eres 19, 353. 52 29, 268. 88 
ED ta dik atte wecbiietie aca cone donk 50, 011.78 44,115.19 
NN cel iat ak we tin ball 57, 624. 31 17, 490. 45 
ae IES tn hiea ei ocdbews slew wicks 19, 235, 86 3, 864. 43 
i aiininasinwdone sanwennbaasias 24, 371, 05 58, 901. 98 
dE GE ais ite be sn ahishnae 48, 727. 03 70, 826. 04 
I, in wakeiidedsgeussnscseenan SE Bs on nase nee 
I ie cnc snbiie kk on gous 21, 817.10 12, 112. 56 | 
PR cid ighektihbwaedeknaoncke 67, 932. 17 88, 933. 36 | 
EE Seiliteity pats desc ccentéckpinse RR 
NR citi ne wali m ania 8, 416, 685. 87 | 5,725, 611. 26 
From salaries of United States offi- a 
cers and employés ...........-------|--------+---+-|ee----2-----+ 204, 564. 69 
NR si biis a ssi cs cce nets 8, 416, 685. 87 | 5, 725, 611. 26 | 14, 436, 861.78 
1873. 
NO i as achscte wcacln $3,905.16 | #1, 197.50 / #0, 442.75 
ND pds cin slaoens sacks ebsites SET... .2.-<2<2-- 1, 133. 07 
I ae tiaisntid nibtilinn Sin vnsecuwho 1,818.98 |.....-- cescn| = ae 
bea wlnll 91, 438. 90 561.97 | 7 mee 0 
Fe ee eievceaweun 13, 350. 40 |_....-- eas ee a 
SR Ne a 52, 582. 94 448.49 | 52, 9 Ss 
Toe cadn aun aa a ae 
i sthnitton siren wwsisescunesde 6, 750. 81 5,675.51) = 12, or 
District of Columbia..............-..- Sees |..........---- Ne 
ak eins un's<vuwiiviidline EE oa sae ne-- 5 eat 
ee eile. ic aw ceuu bein 16, 938. 66 1,511.75 18, 45¢ 18 
iid ceedsCklabwadten nines ak anid 00. 16 ]..........--.- 19 701 96 
iiithintithideveinbiredexiuss cinkung 79,051.77 4,739. 49 8 eS 
ir an cudembueaous 5, 426. 63 4, 360. 52 Doe ae 
BR Sigh isiilasit dinsainays woes ou ddee 6, 302. 62 8, 930. 05 10, 
Tcl: dblnenwediii 347. 7 480. 60 my 
Kentucky ...... iE cg uetia 10, 244. 97 11, 675. 00 aT 16 
 ilteh Sablihastd im iewnan --vantion 7, 796. 83 618. 33 oe al 
Enh iatl cise sccec vesocuby 8, 111. 11 1, 656. 80 Oe 88 
EE i ig RRR ES 97, 382.70 5, 116. 63 102, 499. 2 
Massachusetts .........-..-..--------- 449, 284.83} 20, 761.94} — 470, 010.18 
es. een mebiranein 124, 960.51 4, 454, 93 TS oe te 
POS cuca dbbrghbeudne <cos cece aces 12, 911. 54 4, 580. 51 17, 492. 
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1873. 
Personal |From corpo- 
States and Territories. tax. rations. Total. 

as st eee $12, 452. 27 $170. 81 812, 633. 08 
pe amgaeneaebesan tena: 3558 ral.27 | 98, 3H 8 
ate... ait] Beas 
SUNGUN 5. 2 tu wassueseeibawen 1A ONPG. 5 ics Saas 14, 998. 74 
New Hamsphire ......-------- 20, 489, 80 3, 675. 13 iss 
New Jorsey.....--- zB 253. 3 a Pee 1, 253. 91 
oven 1,008, 448 24 684, 478 67"| 2, 088 28.81 

Jotth Carolina. 5, 578. , 076. , 655. 
elon Seperomnnaeeneseret ye 84, 295. 94 11, 188. 43 9%, 434 37 

arr Pon ne C008 8 |... -c--- 502% -s- * 980. § 
Semieticette scat cca cogs 79) 185.93 |” "903,888.18 | 1, 185, 009. 11 
Mea NMNEEE cicasihst soes onan dena bes 12, 983. 44 1, 344. 11 14, su7. 55 
South Carolina.....------------------- 9, 067. 09 3, 000. : 7 > a ss 
ennessee -.--.------------------------ 8, 250. 57 1, 296, 61 Set i 

TOXAS .. ..---- -- 2-2 conn ee own ccoeesenee 8, 257. 32 2, 316. 33 10, 573. 
Ps on ciscadwctuntrbb seb bnedsoes ee Oh cs ren cvenas 6, 506. 41 
anh... ss cawuesdiaacdaiavatel 4, 768. 60 8.50 4, 777. 10 
Virginia ........---------0-0-2000-0-00- 4, 031. 18 23, 261. 75 27, = 2 
Washington. ......------------0------- 335. 69 sg waiedal alin abe ote at 
West Virginia ........--.-----+------- 3, 052. 17 510. 14 i 
Wisconsin. ........-...--.------------- TR Benednsnenntecs or Ss 
Wyoming.....-.----------------+------ IDA eintinrGakaiesns 0 5. 22 
ee ee ee err 3, 927, 252. 76 | 1,017,517. 14 | 4,944, 769. 90 
From salaries of United States of- kde en 
ficers and employés -......---------|-------------- seeseseesnoot , 541. 72 
COUR AONN soaks «nin sno. ensues 8, 927, 252. 76 1, 017, 517. 14 5, 062, 311. 62 








RECAPITULATION BY YEARS. 


























From prop- 
one A S- . 
own yany 
Years. arom per- l= =~ ‘ ee -. ice.” 
: sonal income. rations. siding abro ; 
and interest cial duty on. 
on U. S. se- 
curities. 
$455, 741.26 | 81,589, 935. 28 
14, 799, 313. 88 8, 656, 244. 79 
20, 400, 671.69 | 8,519, 527.00 
60, 547, 882.43 | 8,716, 881. 91 
57, 040, 640. 67 Ser 120.18 
82, 027, 610. 78 884, 426. 18 
25, 025,068.86 | 9, 204, 824. 46 
27, 115,046.11} 9,551, 301. 09 
14, 434,949.39 | 3, 940, 438. 81 
8, 416, 685. 87 5, 725, 611. 26 
3, 927, 252. 76 1, 017,517.14 
264, 190, 863.70 | 68,260, 504. 61 
“ies of U.S 
ries of U.S. 
Years. Total. officers and Grand total. 
employés. 
045, 676. 54 #696, 181.71 #2, 741, 858. 25 
589,607.11 | 1,705,124.63 | 20,204, 731.74 
223,525.62 [ 2,826, 491,82 32, 050, 017. 44 
717,314.43 | 3,717,394.69 | 73,434,709. 12 
cme | omen to| Mask oe 3 
229,893.82 | 561,962.52 | "34,791, 855. 84 
666, 347. 20 1, 109, 526. 42 37775, 873. 62 
375, 388. 20 787, 262. 55 19, 162, 650. 75 
142, 297.13 294, 564. 65 14, 436, 861.78 
944, 769. 90 117, 541.72 5, 062, 311. 62 
289, 881, 208.77 | 13, $89, 604.09 | 347, 220, 897. 86 











WHY THE REVENUE DECLINED. 


The foregoing tables show that the amount of revenue col- 
lected increased from a little less than three million in 1863 to 
more than seventy-three million in 1866. From that time the 
amount dec , with some fluctuations, to five million in 
1873, This decline of the revenue under the law is often pointed 
outas reg the law gradually became unpopular and in- 
operative. € fact is, that this decline resulted almost entirely 
from successive changes in the law making it more favorable to 
the rich and less favorable to the Government. The following 
are the rates of tax on incomes in force at different times during 
the period: 

In 1863, 3 
per cent on incomes over $10,000. 

‘ In 1864, the same as in 1863, and in addition a 
r cent on incomes over $600, under a 

fae an 1, 

,° per cent on incomes over $600 and under 
$5,000, and 10 per wat on incomes over 5,000. , 


1 ial tax of 
joint resolution of the 
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r cent on incomes between $600 and $10,000, and 5 | 
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During the years 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870, 5 per cent on in- 
comes over $1,000. 

During 1871, 1872,and 1873, 24 per cent on incomes over $2,000. 

Similar reductions were made in the tax on corporations. 

Thus it will be seen that the old law was gradually emascu- 
lated till it represented little more than a principle, and finally, 
in 1873, its enemies succeeded in eliminating even the erinciola 
from our statute books. 

THE CENTRALIZATION OF WEALTH. 

Under the old law the total amount collected was $347,220,- 
897.86. This was an average yeariy revenue for the whole pe- 
riod of $31,565,536. ‘This amount was collected during a period 
when colossal fortunes were a rarity and millionaires a curiosity. 
Yet it was a time during which laws were enacted that made it 
possible for one man to accumulate in a few years an amount of 
wealth which staggers the imagination. Hence, since the repeal 
of that income-tax law in 1873, a vast amount of wealth has been 
centralized into the hands of the few. And these vast fortunes 
contribute comparatively nothing to the support of the Govern- 
ment whose protection and fostering care they have enjoyed. 

Although the incomes of the present day are colossal as com- 
pared with incomes under the old law; although the wealth of the 
country has increased as never before, and the bulk of the increase 
has passed into the hands of the few, the annual revenue under 
the preseni bill may be less than that under the old law. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the old tax was to some extent 
a graduated tax and much higher, as I have already shown. 

In my opinion this bill is defective principally because it does 
not raise a greater amountof revenue. It ought to raise at least 
$100,000,000 annually. Those who have large incomes at the 
present time could pay thissum much easier than the same class 
could pay $31,000,000 twenty or thirty years ago. One hundred 
million dollars is only about one-fifth of the amount required an- 
nually to maintain theGovernment. Yet ThomasG. Shearman, 
of Brooklyn, a very able authority on economics and statistics, 
has estimated (and his estimate has never been controverted) 
that 31,500 persons own more than one-half of the total wealth 
of the country. 

Isit, then, unreasonable to ask these people to contribute to the 
support of the Government out of their vast wealth, their colos- 
sal fortunes, the comparatively infinitesimal sum of $100,000 ,000 
annually? This is not in proportion to their ability to pay, and 
the paltry thirty millions which we seek to collect from them 
by this bill is, when compared to their aggregate income, like a 
drop of water compared to the ocean. No, Mr. Chairman, the 
great objection to this bill is its conservatism. Its authors evi- 
dently have approached the purse strings of the favored few 
with fear and trembling. Butitisan entering wedge that, if 
driven home, will eventually cause the contents of these purses 
to fall into the lap of the Government in proportion to the 
amount of income and protection received. 

FOREIGN SHYLOCKS MUST CONTRIBUTE. 

One of the grandest features of this bill is that it will collect 
considerable revenue from a class of foreigners who for many 
years have been enabled, through miserable financial legislation, 
to take vast sums of money from our people for the support of 
European aristocracy. This law will compel them to pay some- 
thing for the privilege until the time comes when, through 
financial reform, our people will no longer be compelled to de- 
pend on Europe for a supply of capital. 

WHO ARB ITS ENEMIES? 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, the class of people 
who oppose this bill. If for no other reason, [ should love itfor 
the enemiesithas made. Whoare they? They are those great 
daily papers that raised the cry, ‘‘ Repeal the Sherman law; ” 
‘‘ Down with silver;” they helped to destroy our own money to 
the advantage of England, and thus prolonged and deepened the 
distress of the people. On this floor it is opposed by that class 
of Republicans and Democrats who, in the recent fight for the 
people’s money, shook hands across the bloody chasm; who gave 
us the unprecedented spectacle of Cleveland Democrats and 
Cleveland Republicans standing side by side as ‘‘ two souls with 
but a single thought, two hearts that beatas one.” Those united 
thoughts and throbs are what sustained the Administration in 
its war on silver. Without the hearty support of the Repub- 
lican party in both House and Senate, Mr. Cleveland would have 
been defeated by his own party and the Populists. These are 
the opponents of this bill, and I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I 
love it for the enemies it has made. 

WILL IT BREED PERJURERS? 

But, says one, it is a breeder of perjurers, makes liars of 
men, and is therefore a corrupter of morals. Allow me to say 
in reply that the individual who is only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to perjure himself is already a perjurer, and his morals 
can not be corrupted. If this law succeeds in nothing more 
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than in placing in the penitentiary afew of these fellows who 
are so ready to perjure themselves in order to evade paying 
their just dues to the Government, it will have ecoomplished a 
good work in ridding society of a corrupting influence. 

‘That the law will be evaded there is no doubt, justas all other 
laws are evaded to a greater or lessdegree. Although we have 
evasions of many of our present laws almost every day we do 
not on that account ask for their repeal. Neither is the fact 
that this law will be evaded to some extent any reason for its 
non-enactment. If we could collect but a thousand dollars un- 
der it, over and above the cost of collection, it ought to go into 
effect because itis right. We would get just that much froma 
class of akan who now pay comparatively nothing, and to that 
extent w. we lighten the burden of those. who are already 
carrying more than their just share. 

I have no respect. for the sentiment sustaining the opinion 
that this tax can not. be collected. Is it indeed possible that 
this Government can not collecttaxes from its wealthiest citi- 
zens? If so, then it isnot worthy the name of Government, or 


the respect.of a single citizen. 


THE “INQUISITORIAL” BUGABOO. 


Why was the old law repealed? The only reason I ever heard 
Gren was that it was inquisitorial inits nature, and I have heard 
the same reason urged against this bill. it inquires into mat- 
ters, finds out how much one is worth, what his ability to sup- 

t the Government’ is, and then assesses him: accordingly. 

ow, what is wrong: about that? Is it not right? It seems-to 

me eminently t'the Government should ascertain the 
ability of the to'support it. 

It is what is doneevery year under State laws: The law com- 
pels the farmer under Cask to itivalire to the assessor the amount 
of land, stock, grain, household goods, and money he possesses 
on a certain day, that:it may be listed for the purpose of taxation. 
He does not complain about its being inquisitorial. In faet, no 
one has reason to complain of an inquiring tax law except 
the ones who have been escaping taxation and still desire to es- 


cape. 
fo my, opinion the more searching the law the: better; the 
more wealth. will be driven from under cover and led to 
bear its partof the burden. I do not hesitate to say that if all 
the wealth of the.co could be-uncovered the burden of tax 
would fall so light upon all that-it-;would hardly befelt by any. 
Without inguiry no tax can be properly levied.. 
Under our present revenue laws the most inquisitorial pre~- 
ceedingsare takenat'times in orderto prevent fraud: Not — 
are private boxes, trunks, and of all kinds inspeeted dil- 
ently, but even the person of dividual is searched, that 
e Government may not be defrauded. The whole principle of 
taxation means search and inquiry, and I see no reason why the 
individual who has a taxable income: should not submit to all 
necessary inquiry to ascertain its amount: 
THE INCOME TAX A SUCCESS IN EUROPE. 


An income tax is not a new ‘nor an experiment in any 


sense, either in this country or in . Itisnow in opere- 
tion and has been for years in: lent Prussia, Austria, and. 
Italy. Other governments have this principle at dif- 
ferent times, and all with successs. When the law was repealed 


in the United States, it was only accomplished by a majority of 
one in each House, and those were beneficiaries of the repeal. 
It is claimed by some that the 2 per cent tax laid on incomes 
by this bill would be added to the rates of interest on money 
loaned and the borrower would: be vompelled to pay it.. The 
money-loaner: always: charges-all. he can get, and this is all he 
can do under an income tax. But even if itshould be added, the 
burden will be none the greater,for the amount raised by an in- 
come tax will lessen the price of articles of consumption to that 
amount. But ifa proper financial system can be established, 
with sufficient: money in circulation tomeet the demandsef bus- 
iness freely, the interest problem will be solved and the rates of 
interest will be no higher than the returns of labor will justify. 


NO SECTIONALISM IN IT. 

Mr. Ch Iam sorry to that there has been an effort 
made u use hier ‘penne: this bill is sectional. ere 
can be but one reason for this, and that is to arouse that old bit- 
ter feeling engendered by the war, and which has been kept 
alive by a certain class of politicians in order to divide the peo- 
ple ee in power. We ought to be a united 


tone object, and that the oped good to the 
whole country. How a this bea seetio! bill when it lays a 


tax on all incomes of over $4,000, wherever they may be? The 
ape emg rer sah the South would only pay 3 per cent 
‘this tax. If'so it is because the South has but 3 per cent of 
incomes; and therefore in justice ought not to pay 


more. 
The above statement proves the truth of the claim so often 





made by: the Populists, that the Northeastern States, through 
class legislation, have gathered in about allof the surplus wealth 
the balance of the country hascreated. Therefore they are ablo 
to, and ought to, pay a greater part of this tax. The man who 
undertakes to-day for such a reason to arouse sectional hatre 
is an enemy to good government. 

TT IS CONSTITUTIONAL. 


There is but one other objection to meet in this matter that | 
know of, and that is the question of constitutionality. But : 
the Supreme Court has already decided unanimously that it : 
constitutional, there is no one raising thatquestion except a fe 
who do it upon the theory that a justice of the peace can ov. 
rule the Supreme Court. 

yy 2 . . 

The following shows the manner in which a corresponden| 
the Washington Post exposes the absurdity of this propositi 

The New York Sun, with its usual heroic devotion to error, has oftenti: 
of late announced its judicial decision that an income tax is clearly 
stitutional, and Barrister Ward McAllister throws the full weight of | 
learned dictumon the same side, and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, that distin 
guished utterer of after-dinner nothings, declares an income tax ‘undo 
edly unconstitutional;’’ and, lastly, Richard Croker, esq.,of Tammany Ha 
thateminent jurist, has handed down an elaborate opinion.to the effect 
the ineome tax is ‘no good; see?”’ 

Inthe prosence.of the shadow of these great.-names it is with tren 
difidence I call your attention to the decision of that unpretentious tril) 
the Supreme Court. of the United States,.in that case, well known to | 

ers, entitled William M. Springer, plaintiff.in error, vs. The United &: 

02 United States, pare 253; lawyers’ edition, wherein on the 24th of Janua) 
1881, through Mr. Justice Swayne. and by a unanimous court, it ) held th 
an income tax is not a direct tax and is constitutional. 

Up to the present time there has been no appeal from this «x 
writ of error sued out to the *jurisconsults’’ of Tammany Ha! 

It must, therefore, be admitted thatan income tax is legal and const 
tional, whatever objections may be urged against it in other res 

ANDREW A. LIPS’ 

WASHINGTON, January 27: 


A New York. member upon this floor, in reference to thi 
cision, said that.the court’s decision in favor of the tax was no 
reason the decision would not be reversed. [ would ask, i 
much asi the gentleman.is an-Administration Democrat, if t 
is an intimation thatiaman will be selected to fill the pr 
vacancy with that end‘in view; if so,then we say to the Ame: 
ican people, prepare for a reversal of the legal-tender decision 
when the court reaches that point. 

Wher this is:done, then:indeed will the people be 
fall down and: worship the galden calf of Mammon and to it sac- 
rifice all'of their liberties. 


require 0 


The Wilsow Tariff Bill, 


SPDECH 
HON. BLIJAH V. BROOKSHIRE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THe HovsEe or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole onthestateo! tic | 
having-under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxa 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Very much has been said abo 
which have produced the present business depressio” 
publiean friendsseem to have forgotten that busin 
occurred in the past. 

I desire to refresh their memories by sendin 
desk to have read an extract from a speech delivered * 
fontaine, Ohio, in October, 1879, by ex-Senator J: 1 EK. 
Donald, whe was: always conservative and accurate in his jud 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Itdsmow seven years since the beginning of tho financial panic o! 
Up to the time it sone aaa the countey Webad eet en}: vn 5 or os 
apparent pros ty. en, 4s now, the tical. canv 3 Was iy 
in our State, a ae attracting the ateention of the whole countr 
Republican speakers were pointing the people to the ap} 
of the country as evidence of the wise statesmanship th: 
their party, and promised its continuance; but while they ¥ 
ing, and before the sound of their voices-had died away, the |! 
broke upon: the country, and for seven long years the peop? hare 
struggling in the wreck of bankruptcy and ruin that marked is pov’ 
No industrial interests escaped its ligi.tning effect, and but few o! tae! 


erity of 






ness men have been able to survive it. it looks now asif the sever 
that storm was over, and the clouds are gradually breaking awiy, «mn 
are again permitted to hope for areturn of prosperity. snstity for the 

The Republican party, having at first disavowed the responsibility © _ 
ruin j’upon the country, now thatthe change has taken piace. 
the effrontery to claim the credit for the Ann of the return - vhink 
times.. While 1 do notclaim that it is wholly responsible for the om, ee 
Ishall beable to show that it is not entitled to the least credit for (hoo "| 


I 


It is safe to say that the main cause of the panic of 1873 isto be founs 'n' 


we 








— to its utmost tension and finally 2 Confidence was af 
broken down and destroyed, and the country awoke to the sad — 
that it was almost hopelessly insolvent, andthe day of settlement co ox 
| Business atonce became Pevhish the people looked to 
brought to a stand, an e prope! 
poo ultimate means of paying their Piasovetness depreciated rageely . 
value, thus increasing the burden of the debt, which was already gre 


than they were able to bear. _ 
s a settlement day, and until that sett 

oedema! pale ad the people rettaved in some way from gy fhe = 
eo aerate ane yoriog and fae toghe extoutsha® ey Hae 

ave been passing th : a and nuanease of, eis 
Rope, eens ee nen be teamhehin for an MEpFOveMens in 
business. In that time they have learned anew tho lessons nny Oe — 
omy, and to a great extent have they reestablished their habits 2 8 ‘Y 
and for the last two years we have been aided by bountiful crops an ; go0c 
markets, and for none of these things can any po itical party set up exclusive 
claim, and least of ali the Republican party. 

Mr. Chairman, the statements of Mr. MeDonald give us buta 
brief conception of the pain, misery, and want that came upon 
the country by the panie commencing in 1873. ; 

Now, some Seve contended that the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act was the cause of all our ills. Gentlemen, the: fact 
is, it was only one of many causes which have brought about 
present conditions. The great depressions that come upon this 
country every fifteen or twenty years are the result of many 
causes. Among the contributing causes I might name excessive 
taxation, which I believe to be the principal one, and further- 
more wild speculation, and the extension of credit to the point 
of collapse, and also excessiveexpenditures of the publicmoney. 

As I before remarked, the provision in Sherman's silver bill 
which authorized the Government to purchase 4,500,000: ounces 
of silver bullion each month, to be pa . for in Treasury notes, 
was not.of itself, in my judgment, the great control cause 
which has brought upon us the present business. depression, for 
if it had been that.act, the panie would have:subsided with its re- 

But it was, no doubt, one of the causes, and as times grew 
worse it became a greater factor to depress business. 

To illustrate: When the moneyed menof the country were led 
to believe that gold was liable to go to a premium, instead of 
taking Treasury notes which they were receiving each month 
for their silver bullion and letting them go into eirculation as 
they had done preceding the panic, ‘at onee turned those 
Treasury notes back into the Treasury and secured gold for them. 
Thus when the panic reached i ost & — while 
the purchasing clause of the aet was: force, the 
Treasury was simpl sneer and a half million ounces 
of silver bullion cach month gold. The chad the effect 
of demonstrating that the Sherman silver was not a suc- 
cess, but a law fraught with great danger, for it d the 

old in the Treasury that was necessary to be kept as a reserve 

or the pussies of redeeming a large volume of paper money 
which is still in circulation. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Will the pene yield to a question? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Does the-gentleman think that Treasury 
notes should have been paid in coin—either gold or silver? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I desire to say, in answer tomy friend’s 
question, it has long been my opinion that it should be the 
policy of the Gevernment to pay our paper currency in either 
gold or silver coin, at the o of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and I think that option ought to be exercised by him. But 
it has been the policy of all the Secretaries of the Treasury to 
redeem our paper money in gold currency. 

Mr. BRO ICK. Ifthe had paid one-half in gold 
and one-half in silver, does the gentleman believe that the run 
on the Treasury would have continued as it did? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I am of the opinion that the public 
credit of the country could have been sustained just as well, 
sl rter a ae. 7 varmoes had been made by the Sec- 
re reasury in: manner gested 

But let me revert to my line of thought. ele 

For the reasons which I have named, and many others, our 


country for some time past has been approaching a period of 


it of wild speculation which immediately t. Credit had been 
Stretched 
once 


liquidation—a day and period of This - 
ment and liquidation Ai no ett Greets ‘uotacte paces. 
rences on the continent of in Great Britain. There 


was the Baring failure ohms pte which was due to a 
financial tine blic in 1890, that in- 
h capital. Then more recenti 

invol 


volved a vast amount of Eng 


came the great failures ; 

sum fm & in Australia, 
ts, 

cash their A 
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Mr. Chairman, without prolonging my remarks unduly, this 
restoration of credit beginsat the bottom, just where we begin 
to build the pillars of the bridge. Congress can work upon the 
superstructure, and the bridge of credit will be sooner con- 
structed if Congress will assist in having the bridge ready in 
due season to set up on the pillars which the people will con- 
struet themselves. No doubt the day of prosperity will come 
sooner if the Wilson tariff bill is speedily enacted into law. Any 
intelligent man who is at all familiar with the philosophy of hu- 
man affairs would not contend that the Wilson bill is re- 
sponsible for present conditions. Its speedy passage will, in my 
judgment, aid in the return of good times. ior soon after it 
does become a law I shall expect to see thg country more pros- 
perous than at any time for agreat number,of years. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] But I took the floor for the purpose of 
addressing myself to another question. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several times addressed the members 
of this House upon the tariff. I would not now consume the 
time of this body if I did not feel that it is necessary to ad- 
dress myself especially to those sections of this bill which have to 
do with the removing of tax upon coal and other materials com- 
monly called ‘‘ raw materials.” 


COAL. 


There were employed in Indiana in 1892 about 6,500 miners. 
They dig from the mines of Indiana about 3,000,900 tons of coal 
annually. In the year 1892 the coal output of Indianaamounted 
to 3,345,000 short tons. I owe it to those laboring people to 
state the reasons why I vote to place coal upon the free list. Of 
the 3,000,000 tons annually taken out of the mines of the State of 
Indiana, about two and a half-million tons are mined in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. 

In the year 1892 there were mined in thecounty of Clay 1,146,- 
000 short tons of coal; in Parke County, 394,000-tons; in Sullivan 
County, 316,000 tons; in Vigo County, 307,000 tons; and in Ver- 
million County, 301,000 tons. In the five counties named nearly 
2,500,000 tons were mined in 1892. The counties which I have 
mentioned are the principal coal-producing countiesin the State 
of Indiana. Atleast this seems to be true from the report be- 
fore me. 

There are from two to three. times as much coal mined an- 
nually in the county:of Clay as in any other county in the State 
of Indiana. The number of miners employed in Clay County in 
the year 1892 was: 2,707; in Parke County, 639; in Sullivan 
County, 522; in Vermillion County, 545: in Vigo County, 491; 
and a few miners were also employed in Fountaim County. The 
figures that [ am now giving are taken from the report of E. W. 
Parker, of the United States Geological Survey, for 1892. 

This report shows that the number of days of active work per- 
formed by the average miner, in Clay County, in the year i399, 
was 218; in 1891,181; and in 1892, 239. It would scem, therefore, 
that the miners in those counties have not been very steadily 
employed during those years. Mr. Chairman, I believe when 
this bill becomes a law, that the miners, as well as all other 
laboring people in the United States, will get cheaper clothing, 
cheaper utensils with which to work, cheaper materials out of 
which to construct their homes, and cheaper necessaries with 
which to furnish their houses. I believe, Mr. Chairman, they 
will be greatly benefited, and being thus benefited, their wages 
wiil secure them more of the comforts and necessaries of life. 
Perhaps this bili does not go, in the reduction of taxes, as far as 
it should; but it certainly marks a long step in the right diree- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I think no feature of this bill commends itself 
to the whole people more favorably than that which places raw 
materials upon the free list, and when I say raw materials, I 
mean wool, coal, iron ore; jute, manila, hemp, timber, pig tin, 
and other materials which are used in the manufacture of the 
finished product. WhatI hope to see isthe building up of com- 
merce with all gountries. If our laborers are to be steadily em- 
pees we must extend our commerce far and wide. We have 

ta wall around the United States, as it were, and fenced out 
competition from abroad. The miunufacturers in certain and 
many lines of manufacture have formed trusts, the objects of 
which are to limit production in order that no more goods can 
be manufaetured in the United States than sre absolutely neces- 
sary to supply the markets. They have alsodone this for the 
further purpose of fixing the cost of the manufactured product 
to the consumers without any reference whatever to the cost of 
produetion. 

Gentlemen, this is very injurious indeed to the laboring peo- 
ple, for itnet only makes them pay too much for all of the com- 
mon neeessaries of life, thus reducing the purchasing power of 
their wages, butit puts it within the power of the manufacturers, 
after six, eight, or nine months in the year, to close up 
their ts. These closings of establishments are com- 
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monly called ‘‘lock-outs.” This trust policy throws laborers out 
of employment. 

It seems clear to my mind, gentlemen, that the proper thing 
to do is to give manufacturers free raw materials, and then if 
if they insist upon going into trusts ee ought to punish 
such of them as thus offend by taking all the tax off their man- 
ufactured products. Such a course would prevent ‘‘ lock-outs,” 
would give our laboring people steady employment, would give 
our manufacturers full and legitimate opportunities, and would 
encourage the manufacturers having free raw materia!s not only 
to furnish our people with the necessary manufactured goods at 
a reasonable cost to the consumers, but they would also be en- 
couraged to find markets for their surplus goods everywhere 
among the nationalities of the world. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. | 

Such a legislative eg | enacted into law, Mr. Chairman, 
would destroy trusts; and this is the only way, in my judgment, 
that they can be destroyed. Such a policy would be eminently 
just, Democratic, and American; for its end, aim, and aoe 
would be equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to 
noae. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

And just here | will ask the Clerk to read from Perry’s Polit- 
ical Economy, a standard work by a great author, now used in 
the colle./¢s of owr country, and which has passed through its 
eighteenth edition. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

The duty on raw hides was also removed at the same time (meaning 1872), 
and the remoyai of the duties leads at once to an increased trade, For ex- 
ample, our whole importand export trade with Venezuela amounted to only 
$3,245,145 in 1870. That Republic sends us nothing of consequence but coffee 
and hides, both dutied in that year. In 1876,our trade with that country 
amounted to $9,209,993, an increase of nearly 200 per cent. The increase of the 
import of coffee and hides between those dates was over 320 percent. ‘Thein- 
crease of our shipping in the Venezuela trade in the same time was from 15 
to 134 vessels, from a tonnage of 2,571 to 43,459 tons, and trom 109 hands to 1.255 
hands. All this ~ freeing two articies only, one of which ought still to be 
taxed. Some of the indirect results of just a little freedom are seen in the 
increase of our exports of tanned leather from $2,864,000 in 1872, under taxed 
hides, to 87,940,010 in 1876—277 per cent under free hides. 


Mr. Chairman, our exports of leather and its manufactures 
in 1870 amounted to but $673,000. For the year 1890 they 
amounted to $12,438,000; in 1891, $13,278,000, and in 1892, $12,- 
084,700. In fact, our exports of leather and the manufactures 
of leather for several years past, have been more than $1,000,000 

rmonth. This shows some of the benefits which will go to 

abor by the ening of raw materials upon the free list; and 
when this is done all along the line it will certainly bring a vast 
amount of good, not only to the laboring peoples, but to the con- 
sumers of our country generally. 

When the laborers of our country are steadily employed and 
the manufacturers are legitimately competing for and control- 
ing the markets, as they always will in our own country for their 
manufactured products, and moreover are sending their agents 
in search of markets into all the countries of the earth for the 
sale of their surplus products, then and — then will there be 
a great steadiness given to the prosperity of the whole country; 
and labor find its just reward in steady employment, good wages, 
and cheap necessaries. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

It has been recently admitted on this floor —_ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE], a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and other protectionists, that the benefitsand profits 
of protection do, in the first instance go to the manufacturers; 
but you protectionists claim that the laborers can force the man- 
ufacturers to divide the profits, provided the laborers are organ- 
ized ngewe? 

Now, we Democrats think it is a monstrous proposition to 
make the wages of labor dependent upon the magnaminity of 
the employer or the organization of labor. Gentlemen, you are 
bound to know that laws passed upon such a theory can never 
operate justly to the laboring —— 

Let me illustrate the indefensible character of the position 
taken by you protectionists in this debate, which is, that labor 
= — itself and secure its rights under - eee sys- 

m n 


y organization. Without attempting to ame the pas- 
sions of oe I beg you to remember the tragic and bloody 
results of a united effort on the part of one of the strongest 
labor organizations in America to obtain its alleged rights in 
a contention with its employer at the Carnegie steel works in 
the State of Pennsylvania. All we know about that is that the 
labor ro was repulsed. God only knows the pain and 
sorrow that came ¢o the individual member of the organization 
as well as his family. Should our laws leave the administration 
of justice to the arbitrament of chance? 

believe in labor organization; but I do not believe that any 
law is defensible and just which depends for its even execution 
upon the temperament and character of the employers. The 
evidence before the Ways and Means Committee with reference 
to the wages of laborers in the coal mines of our country shows 
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that the miners of bituminous coal in the new san¢ atio 
in the Richmond basin in Virginia and in the ee aemation 
Deep and Dan Rivers in North Carolina receive about 40 po i 
ton for mining coal. Those laborers are largely colored peo ale, 
and do not belong to labor organizations. The laborers” in One 
coal mines of West Virginia receive from 50 to 60 cents a ton for 
mining coal, and the miners in Clay County, Ind., which is the 

rincipal coal-mining county of my State, receive 80 cents a ton 
or mining ‘“‘ block” coal; and for mining coal in the counties 
named other than “ block” 70 cents per ton. F 

The miners of “ block” coal, in the county of Clay, however 
belong to labor organizations and resist any reduction in tho 
price paid them for the mining of coal, and I think if thero was 
a square, honest division of the profits derived from coal sold to 
the consumers, between the coal miners who dig it and the coal 
de who ouunloy them and the railroads which carry it, 
that the miners would get more than they are now receiving in 
my State. This is either true or the evidence given before the 
Ways and Means Committee would seem to be misleading upon 
this point. ' 

Hon. Henry G. Davis, ex-Senator of the United States from 
West Virginia, gave evidence before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in September, 1893. Among other things he said: 

The Canadian coal is the only sharp competitor we have. 

My colleague, Mr. BYNUM, asked this question: 

What do they get for mining coal? 

Meaning the miners. 


Mr. DAVIS. From 40 to 60 cents per ton. 

Mr. BYNUM. Where are the mines located? 

Mr. DAvis. In West Virginia. 

Mr. ByNuM. What is the tonnage? 

Mr. DAvis. Four mills per ton per mile. I take it that the railroad rates 
are as lowas they possiblycan be made. Wehaul as low as 4 mills a mile 


Hon. E. H. McCollough, of Philadelphia, Pa., said: 

[have been put forward as the only speaker for the great State of Penn 
sylvania. ; 

The railroads are now carrying coal a distance of 400 miles for $1.40 per 

n. 


And Mr. W. D. Walbridge, of New York, who is connected 
with the Cumberland coal fields of Maryland, said: 

The transportation companies can not be asked to carry coal for much less 
than 3 mills per ton per mile. 


Mr. M. E. Miller, of Staunton, Va., said: 


Iappear to speak in behalf of the New Rivers coal miners, on the Chesa- 

ony and Ohio Railroad. The price paid the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
or hauling this coal a distance of 400 miles is only $1.30 per ton; the delivery 

price at Newport News is $2.30; the average distance is 400 miles. ‘ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Does not that include the return haul? 

Mr. MILLER. Thatis the direct haul from the mines to Newport News 
which is 400 miles, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ,/hat are the wages? 


Meaning the wages of the miners. 


Mr. MILLER. Forty cents per ton. Different sections have different prices. 
In the Pocahontas regions they do not pay anything like that. They only 
pay 25 to 30 cents per ton. 

Mr. TURNER. Have they no organization? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir; they have not. I do not think the men have found 
it necessary to organize. We baye never had any serious strikes in that re- 
gion since I have been there. 

Chairman WILsoN. The colored miner does not strike? 

Mr. MILLER. Recently, when we made a reduction, some of the ugliest fel 
lows we had were colored men, but they gave in without trouble. 

Chairman WILson. Do you employ white or colored miners? 

Mr. MILLER. We employ both. 

Chairman WILSON. What class is in the majority? 

Mr. MILLER. We have more colored miners than white. 


Mr. Chairman, this evidence goes to show, coming as it does 
from four influential and reputable witnesses who are exten- 
sively connected with the coal trade, that coal is carried by the 
— here in the East at the rate of 3 to 4 mills per ton per 
mile. 

Iam informed, Mr. Chairman, that the Chicago and lastern 
Illinois Railroad is charging $1.10 per ton for hauling coal from 
the Indiana coal fields to Chicago. Now, since the counties of 
the Eighth Congressional district of Indiana produce five-sixths 
of all the coal mined in the State, and since the principle coal 
mines of that Congressional distriet—even those which are the 
farthest from the city of Chicago—are about 200 miles, as moas- 
ured by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, from the cit ) 
of Chicago, I take it that the railroads are charging too much 
for carrying coal into Chicago from that district as well as from 
other parts of the State. al 

The city of Terre Haute, which is the center of the great coat 
bearing region of Indiana, is 178 miles from the city of Chicago 
by the route of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad. | 

So it would seem, according to the evidence of these wr 
nesses, that coal ought to be carried from that city to Chicago 
for 71 cents per ton. This would be at the rate of 4 mills pe 
ton per mile. If the railroads are charging 10, 20, or 3) con” 

r ton more for carrying coal to Chicago from Western ie 

han they should, it certainly greatly injures the miners, fort 
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,no doubt insist in many instances in reducing wages 
feeder that they may make sae profits and successfully _ 
the freight charges of the railroads. However, this idea = 
vanced upon the theory that there is no agreement or conniv 
ance detrimental to the public welfare between the mine oper- 


ators and the railroads. 

Now, if the information coming to me with renee oo = 
cost of carrying coal from the mines in Indiana to the city . 
Chicago is correct, then it would seem that the eaves © : 
charging 5 or 6 mills per ton per mile for carrying coal ou - 
Western Indiana; and I am inclined to believe, and in fact > : 
lieve, that such freight charges are excessive. Tf I am right . 
this position, the railroads could well afford to carry the coa 
out of Western Indiana to Chicago and other places at such a 
price as would seem to give the railroads a very reasonable com- 

nsation for carrying coal, and at the same time would permit 
the miners to have better wages for mining. This, I think, is 
apparent even aside from the question of the profits derived by 


tors who are employing the miners. 
Oiir’ Chairmea, in the tari hearings taken in 1889-’90 on the 


McKinley bill, I find the following evidence given by Hon. Galu- 
ones A. Guan, a Republican who was once Speaker of this House, 
and who was recently nominated for Congressman at large from 
the State of Pennsylvania. I will read his evidence: 


Mr. McKENNA. Do I notgeeens you that we mine coal cheaper in the 
. than in Canada? 
O"Gaae te Western Pennsylvania and Ohio we do, if you count all the 
nse of the mine. 
" r. MCKENNA. Why, - do we — a duty on it? 
. Grow. On account of transportation. 
Mr. MCKENNA. Is the cost of production in the United States cheaper? 
Mr. Grow. The points I have mentioned mine chea than in Nova Sco- 
tia, and the coal at the mouth of the mine sells for less than it sells for in 
Nova Scotia. The distance from the mine to the market adds to the selling 


both. 
Par, Mol ENNA. That is not an inducement to put a tariff on their coal, be- 


cause they have the longer distance to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. How would it affect coal? 

Mr. Grow. If there was no duty op coal between Canada and the United 
States, I think the Nova Scotia region would supply Canadian territory 
east of Montreal and most of the State of Maine and a some in Bos- 
ton; and Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana would supply the territory 
west of Monee. - the Rocky Mountains. We should supply 10 miles of 
territory to their 1. 

Mr. MOMILLIN. You say we should take 10 miles of their territory to 1 of 


ours? 

Mr. one. I think so, as far as the supply from the Nova Scotia region is 
concerned. , 

Mr. FLOWER. How is it with British Columbia mines? 

Mr. Grow. They have large —— mines. How eer compare with 
the Seattle mines I do not know; but a duty of about half the present duty, 
if reciprocal, would, I think, be no injury to the soft-coal industry of the 
whole country. 


The following statements were submitted by‘Mr. Grow after 
the hearing before the committee: a 


Bituminous coal imported into Canada, by their custom-house reports, for the year 
ending June 30, 1888, from the United States. 





New Brunswick . 
Manitoba _........ 


Ae ew ew mm en een ee ewe we eenaseeses 


—tnonienenhalieteitiieetten naman id iiialatieicceanibciea tet Se 
Mr. Chairman, the Canadians have long evinced a dispositi 
on 
to act fairly, I think, concerning their commercial relations with 
us, and I send to the Clerk’s desk to have read a Canadian stat- 
ute, found in the Revised Statutes of Canada, of 1886, volume 1. 
It is part of “‘An act respecting the duties of customs.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
by the gentleman. e Clerk will read the statute desired 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Any or all of the following things 
fruit, hay bran that is to say, animals of all kinds, 


. straw, seeds of all kinds, vegetables pactading P 
and other roots), plants, trees, and shru Ds 
Wheat, pease and beans, barley, rye, oats, indian’ po oad and coke, 9 oa nee oll 
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other grain, flour of wheat and flour of rye, Indian meal and oatmeal, and 
flour or meal of any ee butter, cheese, fish (salted or smoked), 
lard, tallow, meats (fresh, ted, or smoked), and lumber may be imported 
into Canada free of duty, or at a less rate of duty than is gee by this 
act, upon proclamation of the governor in council, which may be issued 
whenever it appears to his satisfaction that similar articles from Canada 
may be imported into the United States free of duty, or at a rate of duty 


not exceeding that payable on the same under such proclamation when im- 
ported into Canada. (42 V., c. 15, s. 6.) 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. And every lawyer knows that in such 
a statute ‘‘may”’ means “ shall.” 

My friend from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] thinks this 
statute has been amended. I can not now say whether it has 
been changed or not. I have simply cited it to show the feeling 
of the Canadians toward us. r 

Mr. Chairman, I must bring my remarks rapidly toa close. A 
tax on coal is not for the purpose of protecting the miners. Itis 
for the purpose of protecting railroads, if it protects anything. 

Ex-Senator Davis, from whose evidence I have read, said: 

The Canadian coal is the only sharp competitor we have. 

Now, to show the importance of the production of coal in Can- 
ada, as compared with the production in the United States, I send 
to the desk to have read a letter from the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the letter. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1894. 





DEAR Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter re- 
questing information regarding the production of coal in the Unite i States 
and Canada. 

In Canada it appears that the production of coal is limited practically to 


the provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia. The province of Nova 
Scotia produced in 1892, 2,175,913 short tons; British Columbia, 925,495 tons. 
The Northwest Territories (which embrace the country lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and Manitoba) and New Brunswick had a combined prod- 
uct of 189,489 short tons during the same year. If there be any coal of 
economic value lying between the Atlantic and Pacific coast, with the ex- 
po ee = that in the Northwest Territories, the properties have not been 
exploited. 

he exports of bituminous coal from lake ports of the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 980,264 tons, having an ag- 
gregate value of $2,454,128. The ports through which this coal was exported 
and the amounts shipped from each were as follows: 








From— Tons, Value. 
PCS IU, Wy cinescedccumanee hetinnintediesanteclame tiie 118,508 | $229, 641 
EE denn écckdanioncmstnnsina pidaiethdedakdivereoualaibitiinnss 7, 930 28, 060 
tis noo ae ania satiisieibwime asses avedl ae 438, 488 
i ooh onal accident Grwenageal Siaeatinies eibnteletnin teen 264, 761 730, 295 
eh ss at oh ann mcaeaiatnaiggangimmeipne aibgedimiin iin’ 3, 389 7, 879 
MEI) Uc psd cacandedacbebdadsgunteweadechacaswacdel Ge 11 ae 
i itil chan cdsensGedaditvssucausaccsios 37,960 | 113, 860 
ek 6 uid nai ccnen dianibainaedindasakhboos 38, 148 | 67, 056 
as ccd cde dice did eesintaedaguneeaee baon soc 1 | 7 
es bu dubddennweucswesnd 17 | 209 
I le oe  eawomsauanen 115,248 | 238,517 
ed lh wacemeeceocuuian 12, 459 | 53, 354 
he an tp emu aunas coins 3, 605 | 15, 735 
INI Be oda! on, kh da cnidltmnkdaedammeneaaaael 25, 346 77, 7% 
I a oe aa 6 slaw aidingandmedamian | 20,812 | 41, 874 
OU Ts sc 05 iced he ceecdlncehtasecniieibibe cite nue wenindcaebeedinanann 505 | 2, 002 





It isnot possible to state definitely in what States this coal was mined. 
Probably a good portion of it was from Llinois, some also from Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and probably some from West Virginia, with a 
small portion of smithing coal from the Cumberland fields of Maryland. It 
is possible also that a small portion of it went by the St. Lawrence River to 
the seaboard, though the indications are that practically all of this was con- 
sumed in Canada. 

The Statistical Year Book gives the imports of coal into Canada for the 
year 1892 as follows: Ontario, 2,557,767 tons; Quebec, 426,368 tons; Nova 
Scotia, 27,314; New Brunswick, 55,974; Manitoba, 23,940; British Columbia, 
1,446; Prince Edward Island, 1,522; total, 3,094,326 tons. The sources of this 
coal are not reported. 

The production of coal in Nova Scotia and British Columbia for the last 
five years has been as follows: 


. British 
Years. Nova Seota| Columbia. 
Tons. Tons. 
Rt ds cididehebbetatabedhntdddndbnbady damn nadendecucds 1, 989, 263 548, 017 
SR tind dibbninttis dil nis oddnceinndtindd dagdue diineooee 1, 967, 032 649, 409 
hoot CEG deiieddind ended inbddiedieuhinbsage anne 2, 222, 081 759, 517 
I inal hina a hall dered: cin hicedin dine Ras melee weueere 2, 290, 158 1, 152, 588 
1808 ...... eee dkbictece ddipubanedindbadcouss ened 2,175, 913 925, 495 


The exports from the same Provinces and New Brunswick for 
the same period of time is shown in the following statement: 








Nova British New 

Years. Scotia. | Columbia. |Brunswick. 
Tons. Tons. Tone. 

198, 913 350, 048 1, 202 

176, 186 452, 625 |....-- nite 

205, 630 500, 534 710 

173, 105 647, 508 37 

210, 934 695, 560 1,761 


—— 
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1802 amounted to 1,148,304 tons. 

‘The imports are prin: from Australia and British Columbia to the 
Pacific coast points, chiefly San Francisco, from Great Britain to the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, and from Nova Scotia to the Atlantic coast points, 
chiefly the New England ports. The coal imported from Great Britain to 
the United States is princ pally of the cannel variety. 

Of the coal imported into California ports in 1892 the sources were as fol- 
lows: British Columbia, 654,600 short tons; Australia, 314,280 tons; English 
and Welsh, 210,660 tons; Scotch, 24,900 tons. 

If there is any additional information you desire I shall be pleased to fur- 


nish it, if in -~ wer. 
Yours, wit respect, J. W. POWELL, Director. 


Hon. E _V. BROOKSHIRE, 
House of Representatives. 


Gentleman, this instructive letter informs us that the coal out- 
ut of Canada is principally in Nova Scotia and British Colum- 
ia; that is to say, upon the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. While 

it.is true that some coal may be brought down on the Atlantic 
coast to the State of Maine and, perhaps, as far south as Boston 
Mass., I am satisfied that the coal fields in the central and 
northern parts of the United States will send very much more 
coal into the heurt of Canada than the Canadians will send to us. 

I have called your attention to tables showing that in the fiscal 
year 1888 we sent to Canada over 1,226,000 tons of coal, and the 
Canadians in turn, during the same period, sent us jess than 
450,000 tons. The whole output of coal in Canada during several 
years in the _ does not very much exceed 3,000,000 tons per 
year, while the output of coal in the United States will approxi- 
mate 180,000,000 tons a year. 

This tax of 75 cents per ton is on bituminous coal. Three- 
fourths of all the best coal lands in the world are said to be in the 
United States, and we have one twenty-fifth t of the world’s 
population. There is said to be in the United States 120,000 
square miles of valuable coal lands. The anthracite coal region 
is confined almost exclusively to the State of Pennsylvania. 
There is no tax upon anthracite coal. A little anthracite coal, 
however, is found in Massachusetts, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
but the mines in the last-named localities have not been worked 
to any considerable extent. The production of anthracite coal 
in'18¥2 amounted in round numbers to 52,000,000shorttons. Now, 
there are numerous beds of bituminous coal. The Triassic coal 
beds of Virginia and North Carolina, and the Appalachian coal 
region, which lies upon either side of the Appalachian chain of 
mountains, extend from New York on the north to Alabama on 
the south, and extend 900 miles in length, and are from 30 
to 80 miles in width, em the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama, In 1892 there was mined in this region 
83,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

The northern coal region in Central Michigan turns out some 
coal. Mr, Chairman, my State lies in the central coal fields of 
the United Sta which takes in Southwestern Indiana, West- 
ern Kentucky, Illinois. Our miners dug in those fields in 
1892, 23,000,000 tons of coal, Inthe year 1892 Indiana produced, 
in round numbers, 3,500,000 tons of coal, Kentucky 2,000,000 tons, 
and Illinois 17,500,000 tons. The western coal fie embracing’ 
Iowa, Missouri, Ne Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
and Texas, produced n 12,000,000 tons of coalin 1892. There 
are the Rocky Mountain elds of coal, which take in the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. In 1892 there were mined 7,500,000 tons of coal; and 
lastly I will name the Pacific coast coal fields in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California, which turned out in 1892 
about 1,300,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, coal is produced in more than thirty States of 
the United States. It seems perfectly clear to my mind that 
— —— have nothing to fear by the placing of coal upon the 

ree list. 

I have investigated this question at some length, because I 
feel that I owe it to the le in my district, especially to 
ws atsome length on this inter- 


h, I think, to show that the 
great Republican statesman, Mr. Grow, was correct when he 
said that we will take 10 miles of Canadian in which to 
sell our coal to every mile that they will procure of us. I have 
no doubt but that the mines in the Mississippi Valley will sub- 
stantially supply the whole of Canada with coal, between Mon- 
treal on the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west, before 
meay Fours 6° by, and this is ly true if we encourage 
trade with Canadians. [Applause on the Democratic a 
The McKinley bill raised a very high wal) between the Uni 
ee ee ee eee ew liv. on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence and N: vers tgeta 
little more for their and barley, and that the manufacturers 
in the United States might have a monopoly of our markets. 
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Gentlemen, such a policy, in my judgment, has resulted jy o>»... 
injury to our laboring people, the consumers, and eign rs a a 
in agriculture. _ 
The Republicans here on this floor defend the great paijpo; 
corporations of the country and these trust-fod manufacturing 
monopolies as though they were expressly commissj, ed fen 
that _ , and criticise this bill very severely beoayc, "t] rod 
say, it will injure laboring men. It is in evidence, My Cj...) 
man, that the miners of Canada are as well paid as they are i, 
the United States. How could this be otherwise? Laboring ».. 
are permitted to go back and forth across the line between the 
United States and Canada withoutany restraint. I[t is only, bout 
700 miles from Boston to the mines in Nova Scotia; but’l jh», 
said enough u this point. ; 
This bill, I o , will soon become a law. [ am sure it wi 
give the manufacturers a healthy home market, and encouraca 
them tocarry their goods into all the nations of the earth. — 
will give the people cheaper manufactured goods at home. yi) 
much reduce the taxes upon the common necessaries 0 life used 
by the poor and common people, and will lay the higher rates of 
taxation upon the luxuries used by the rich. [t will ineparca 
trade in every direction; it will give steady employment to |, 
bor, and [ have no doubt but thatit will mark the beginning o 
a period in our country of unusual prosperity, for the vocations 
of our people will then be controlled by natural rather than ay- 
tificial methods. 
The Democratic party believes infreedom of trade. Wethink 
that commerce is just as essential as any of the other great yo- 
cations of life. This bill unfetters commerce and increases tho 
opportunities of labor. It is thoroughly progressive and {gs 
thoroughly American, because it strikes down paternalism and 
increases the opportunities, privileges, and liberties of the citi- 
zen. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 





“Indeed this is a bill to pauperize the men, and degrade tho women of 
America to the hopeless drudgery of the women of Europe and Asia; for 
the wives and daughters of our land, when the barriers of protection shall 
be thrown down, must walk through the alleys of wretchedness with their 
husbands and fathers.” 


SPEEOH 
HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy 
ernment, and for other purposes 
Mr. MILLIKEN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that any discussion of the tar- 
iff question can be useful. A Democratic Congress, joined to its 
of free trade, can hardly be expected to profit by it, and the 
le do not want it. 
The former, like the Bourbons whom Napoleon siid never 
learned anything and never forgot anything, will go on in its 
career of smashing American prosperity, whatever enlighten- 
ment may be brought before its gaze, and the latter are hav- 
ing an experience more impressive in its teachings than tie 
most graphically stated precepts could possibly be. Wrecked 
fortunes, ruined estates, bankrupt business operatiois, idient 88, 
poverty, and starvation, where a few years ago there was tar 
and comfort, are more eloquent in their denunciation of Demo 
cratic policy than the tongues of all mencould be. They are the 
most earnest and effective advocates of protection to-day, anc 
they are growing more forcible every hour. Their audience 
the entire nation. There is hardly a household in the ‘1 
where they are not heard, and their arguments are unansw™ 
A theory, however plausibly presented, will have little w: ight 
with those who see its shadow darken their homes with vs = 
tion and fill the land with despair. It is work for their ~~ 
to do, bread and clothes and shelter for themselves 404 ! - 
families, and not finely phrased platitudes that they ¥°>' 

these Democratic times. nial 
But these considerations have no weight with the leaders 0! 
the Democratic party. The wail from dying industries. — 
loyed labor, gnawing hunger, and shivering nakedness, - 
Dose wills the indifference and contempt of Nero, who fide - 
while Rome was burning. They have an old and a! explode i 
which has lingered with more or less of life in sp 

since the days of Calhoun, which blazed up in nullification aD 





y 
i 
1 
i 
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culmina i Con- 
ted in the Rebellion; which was declared in the 

federate constitution and promulgated im the platform of the 
last Democratic national convention, which they pretend to sup- 
port, and they will adhere to that pretension, though every 
person in the land starve before theireyes. And itis only a — 
tension. They say they inflict all this misery upon the e 
because they were elected to enact a tariff for revenue only. ‘ii 

But how do they keep their p in the bill before a 
committee? Why, itis replete — what they call robbery, only 
less degree than the prese iw. 

2 tariff re revenue ie which they declare to be the — 
constitutional tariff that cam be enacted, is one which raises the 
largest revenues with the smallest duties. It must. be laid upon 
articles which we do not produee—such as tea, coffee, and su- 


ie list 
ut the Wilson bill leaves all these articles om the free list. 
it repeals or reduces duties sufficiently to destroy home pro- 
duction and impoverish American workingmen, and then seeks 
to tax the people through the internal revenue to make up the 
ficit which it creates. 
aerhe Democrats abandon the priaciple upon which they were 
elected, but propose to legislate so as tosurrenderour American 
market to foreigners, and employ foreign laborers to do what 
our own people are clamoring to do in order to earn the neces- 
sities of living, Was ever such a bold fraud and folly attempted 
by anybody on this continent, except the Democratic party 

Gentlemen, the extent of the ruin which you have already 
wrought ought to cause to stop and reverse your course. 
When last Democratic = y had ae control of the Govern- 
ment it attempted to destroy its exis s 

That ain cost them thirty-two years of exclusion from 

wer, Itshould have oe ——- — wer forever. 

ut the people are forgiving, orgetful. 

They received the Democratic party back, as the father re- 
ceived the prodigal son after his wandering and wie and 
killed the fatted calf for it. They placed it onee more in power. 
They gave it full control of the country. = placed in its 

s the entire law-making functions. To it alone the people 
have h d to look, since last March, for good government. 

It a them gnane reforms, better times, lower prices for 
articles of consumption, and better prices for r; larger prof- 
its for the merchant, better returns to the farmer, more proesper- 
ity to the manufacturer, greater thrift.and more comfort to the 


people. 

It assailed the MeKinley bill as the root of all evil. It prom- 
ised to repeal that law, and give us the blessings of the ex-Con- 
federate and British system of free trade. 

What has the MeKinley bill done and what has Democracy 
done? Let each be known by the fruits which it has borne for 
the good people of our beloved land. 

The McKinley bill did all its friends predicted for it, and more. 
It was enacted as an American measure. Its purpese was to fos- 


ter American industries, to develop American resources, 
American labor, and pay American To do this — _ 
ply to continue the policy of the Repu party, which had 


made us prosperous ond precedent for thirty-two years. 
Knowing that of all luxuries idleness is the most costly, and 
that in the general industry of the people applied to the dor- 
mant resources of the country is to befound theoaly rosperity 
which can be achieved, we sought in the McK leans: 
teet our people in the pursuitof every useful v 
And the result has proved the wisdom of our effort. Imme- 
diately upon the enactment of that law, new enterprises 
into life all over our land. Old ones received new cemetont 
vigor. An impetus was given to business of every character. 
ee a — assurance that the competition 
n pauper r could not lay a destroy upon 
STR ITOY. sidin <a actin saat 
e wheels were set in motion, and rivers were 
impel the machinery which converted dead material into satan 
wealth; new chimneys and old ones sent up the smoke which 
was the evidence of busy hands below; interstate and domestic 
commeree were stimulated; activity in the channelsof trade was 
quiekened; the farmers upon our northern frontier felt the im- 
pulse of and never did this or any other people stand 
upen a basis of ‘prosperity, or look into a more encour- 
teen Adalinleg aor tndien yer sabe ater ger 
Ww 
tory threw its shadow of Swann aia 


‘the land. 
oer oar a people have had before them the 
canteined. platform, of 
{pmplete reversal of the economic poliey under which we had 
The policy of Jeff Madison, Jackson, Henry Clay, 
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gave birth to nullification and was a cardinal principle of the 
rebel Confederacy, was to be adopted in placeof the policy of Lin- 
coln, Grant, Garfieid, and Blaine. The British eal of a tariff 
for revenue only was to take the place of the American policy of 
os to the industries of our people and the wages of Amer- 
can workirgmen. 

What has been and what is to be the result? It is the fool 
only who asks to-day what will be the effect of the Wilson tariff 
bill if it shall become alaw. That question has already been 
answered. Itisacase where “coming events cast their shad- 
ows before.” Anda fearful shadowit has beenin this instance. 
If the effeets already produced by only the menace of this bill 
are prophetic of the consequences of its reality when, if ever, it 
shall become a law, then God help this people until a party of 
patriotic impulses and purposes shall fill the seats of power and 
sweep from our statutes a law which to the people will be worse 
than an armed enemy. 

When they who control the councils and direct the action of 
the Democratic party struck at the nation’s life they aimed 
hardly a more deadly blow at it, and during their four years’ 
struggle to crush and crumble into pieces the American Union, 
they inflicted hardly more loss and injury to the whole people 
than has already been done by the threatened enactment into 
law of the policy which this Wilson bill professes to represent. 

The people are everywhere up in arms against it. They feel 
its eifeets as the experienced mariner feels the coming storm. 
They need no artificial barometer to indicate the approach of 
its destructive power. They have known enough of it already 
to foresee the ruin it will work when it shall come. 

Was evera bill introduced into Congress against which so 
many remonstrances from every corner of the land were sent to 
the Capitol? This Houseis flooded withthem. They come from 
all classesof our people. They represent nearly every avocation 
in the nation. They are the earnest, intelligent expressions of 
merchants, manufacturers, miners, farmers, mechanics, and 
more than all others, men who put their hands to daily toil and 
eat their bread in the sweat of their faces. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, who has. this bill in charge and whose name it bears, did 
himself an injustice and sent to the workingmen of this country 
an insult which I hardly think he appreciated, when he stated 
that thousands upon thousands of remonstrants from the. ranks 
of labor against his bill were but the obedient creatures of their 
ete and signed these remonstrances at the latter’s com- 
mand. 

That was perhaps the only reply which he could make to them, 
but it was not what they had a right toexpect, and it was untrue. 

He has not lived in the right latitude to know the spirit and 
intelligence of the self-respecting American workingmen in the 
North. They are not “dumbdriven cattle ” likeso many of the 
unfortunate laborers with whom he has been accustomed to as- 
sociate. They are not centrolled by their employers, either in 
politics or anything else, outside of the services which they en- 
gage to perform for the wages which they receive. They know 
their rights and their wants, and understand how their welfare 
is to be affected by the Wilson bill much better than the gentle- 
man himself does. Indeed, they have already tasted the bitter 
fruits of this bill beforehand, sufficiently to convince them of 
its malignant character and the injury which it has in store for 
them. Theydo not mean to have it without a protest, nor at all 
if it isin their power to prevent it. 

Indeed, they know the truth of the statement of America’s 
grandest statesman, Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, 
that the tariff is almost. entirely a ‘‘ question of wages.” Our 
spindles may turn, our mines may be operated again, our mills 
may turn outtheir product, our farmers may still till their fields, 
and business may again be resumed under free trade, but it can 
not come about under a tariff for revenue only, which shall open 
our markets to the free competition of half-paid foreign labor, 
without reducing labor to half pay here. The ax which the 
Wilson bill raises to strikedown American industries will lodge 
in the heart of the American workingman. 

But though he will bs the principal and far the greatest suf- 
ferer, he will not suffer alone. Upon his welfare all prosperity 
ina large measure depends. He is the largest consumer, the 
greatest custoumer inthe land. The amount he consumes, like 
that of every one else, mustdepend upon his ability to purchase. 
When his receipts are curtailed his expenditures must diminish. 
When this bill shall have reduced his wages to the level of the 
wages of the foreign laborer, his 3 shillings a day will not per- 
mit him to be so profitable a customer to the merchant, the 
farmer, or to. anybody, as do his American wages of $2 a day. 
Everyone in the active business of life, everyone except the 
salaried official and the capitalist whoonly consumes, suffers when 
the toiler loses. 

You have never seen labor in lively demand and wages high 
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but the whole people were prosperous. You have never seen 
wages low and enforced idleness among workingmen but dull- 
ness and depression reigned in all pursuits and vocations. 

What, then, is the lesson? It isclear. It is that Congress 
should so legislate as to a every willing hand enough to do, 
so far as legitimate legislation can do it; give the work we 
have to do to our own people; let them instead of the foreigner 
make and produce what we consume, and use our own resources 
so far as we have them to use; and or the variety of our re- 
sources is almost universal, as in extent they are inexhaustible. 

I was amused at the statement of my friend from [llinois[Mr. 
SPRINGER], that he was glad ifa certain number of millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods were imported into the country, because 
the country was so much the richer for having the goods, and 
that when our imports exceeded our exports we were growing 
rich. Well, I know that is the free traders’ doctrine. 

But did it not occur to my friend that nothing is imported ex- 
cept an equivalent, generally in money, is exported to pay for it; 
that the country is not richer for an importation; that it is only 
an exchange of one property for another, while if labor at home 

roduces ne the value of that product is added to the ua- 

onal wealth? 

If you send abroad a thousand dollars and buy clothing you 
have simply sent away one value and gotan — value in return. 
Yon have added no wealth toyour country. But es pay that 
thousand dollars to the woolgrower, the cloth manufacturer, and 
the tailor here, who would have been idle but for your patron- 
age, you have got your cloths, your own countrymen have got 

our —— and a thousand dollars in value has been added 
the wealth of the nation. It is not what individuals or na- 
tions buy, but what they produce that adds to their wealth, and 
the man or the people who — and sell more then they buy 
are ~~ who are getting rich, while the others are getting poor. 
Let us keep every hand busy, produce all we can, keep our own 
markets for our own people, and sell our surplus as best we may, 
and prosperity will walk into our doors and gladden our homes 
and firesides, This is Republican doctrine, and it has showered 
our land with blessing for a aw past. 

But our Democratic friends say that we must unhamper trade. 
Unhamper whose trade? Surely not the trade of our own peo- 

le, for that is not hampered. They are free to go out and sell 

the world wherever they can find a market. e have no ex- 
port duty. 

But it is the other fellows’ trade, the trade of the Englishman, 
the Frenchman, the German, and the Canadian, that they pro- 
pose to emancipate, and give to it the freedom of our markets, 
which we should secure forour own people. That kind of eman- 
cipation of trade will be a splendid gift of our advantages to the 
foreigner, and therefore we find that the Wilson tariff bill is 
immensely popular in Great Britain and Canada. I doubt not 
that it would pass the British Parliament without a division. 
Had it been formulated by the Cobden Club it could have hardly 
madeamorecomplete surrender of American interests to foreign 
manufacturers, merchants, and farmers. 

It is a good bill for every one except those for whom we should 
legislate, our own countrymen. 

ut they would have us give up the bird in the hand to make 
an effort tocatch one in the bush. They would let the world 
into our rich clover fields in order that we may geta fighting 
chance at the barren pastures abroad. They would go chasing 
the will-o’-the-wisp of a foreign market and leave the 
to let every one get into our own market. 

Now, we have our own market secured to us by protection. 
That isa certainty. There are neither facts nor arguments to 
show that we can any more surely get a footing in the markets 
of the tw surrendering our own than we do while keep- 
ing it. Individuals, not nations, traffic. Since the invention of 
money every one will sell where he can get most for his prod- 
ucts and buy where he can purchase at the best advantage. We 
sell hundreds of millions more to Europe than we buy of her, 
while for years the balance of trade has been a hundred millions 
ney, against us in our transactions with Cuba, South Amer- 
ica, and China, This has been modified somewhat in our favor 
a Pine cahg « , a8 formulated by Mr. Blaine and enacted in the 

cKinley bill; but even that is to be swept away by the de- 
structive measure now before the House. 

The people of foreign countries will buy of us what they want 
and can get from us better than otherwheres, whether we open 
our markets to them or not, and under no circumstances 
will they buy of usmore. And even if we could get a stronger 
foothold in the markets of the world by surrendering our mar- 
ket to them, we should be exchanging the best for the worst. 
So long as we protect our industries and the w: of our 
workingmen, and defend the better conditions of life which 
we have achieved — inroads from pauperized labor in Eu- 
rope and Asia, we shall have the best market in the world be- 
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cause we shall have the best-paid people on the g! T 
change it for foreign wactes-cert 4 cae if oe could oy tell ld oo 
giving gold for dross. = 
There are two lights in which this bill should bo yic Beles an 
an American industry smasher and a revenue destroyer. a. 
Under the administration of the Government 3 
lican party the United States Treasury never w 
bottom was never seen. After providing for the 


—— 


by the Repub- 
asempty. Its 


eno OuUS ex- 

nditures of a great war we found the evevamans sa . 
2,756,000,000 of adjusted indebtedness. It owed more vi” 
$250,000,000 in claims. It was paying an annual interest , - 
itsdebt of $151,000,000. Under Republican policy it has prompt u 
met its expenditures, paid more than $250,000,000 in claims. ro 
duced its adjusted debt since 1865 from $2,75..« 10,000 to - little 


more than ,000,000, and its annual interest account of $15] 
000,000 to hardly $20,000,000, and after thirty-two years seis tennhie A 
the Government over in a sound and solvent condition to the 
Democracy. ne 
You, gentlemen, took the reins, holding up the whip of free 
trade as a menace to the country. Within ten months wo s, d 
the Treasury depleted, the Secretary of the Treasury in a tina 
of profound peace proposing to issue bonds to pay the curren: 
expenses of the Government, and a Democratic Congress resort. 


ing to the most offensive of war taxes to raise revenue; and in this 
deplorable condition of our finances you propose to remit duties 
upon imports to the amount of $76,000,000. Where are we to 


land if this policy is to obtain? The $50,000,000 which the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury has decided to borrow will be but a drop 
in the bucket of the Treasury deficit. Shall we borrow again 
and again, until we have re-created an indebtedness equal to our 
former war debt, and again have to charge ourselves with an 
annual interest account of $151,000,000? And this, too, in time 
of peace, with all the elements of great prosperity at our com- 
mand. 

You claim that you will increase the volume of import duties 
by reducing the rate. To fill the vacuum which you create, we 
should have to increase our importation of foreign goods and 
products in the sum of $350,000,000. What would become of our 
workingmen and women who are earning the larger part of that 
$350,000,000 in our own country now? They would be turned out 
into idleness. Would that be a good investment for the country? 
Would it be cheaper and better to board all these people at the 
soup-houses than to protect their avocations? Give them work 
by which to earn their living, and have them self-sustaining and 
independent. If this bill shall pass it should be known as the 
soup-house-creating bill, so long as it shall be known at all. 

But the duties will not be increased in the way gentlemen 
reckon. Besides the fact that there will be an entire loss of 
duties upon all articles which are put upon the free list, the de- 
pression and poverty which are sure to followin the line of free 
trade will cause a shrinkage in our importations. Goods are 
shipped to this ae only to be sold. Our ere must be the 
buyers, and when the hand of free trade has paralyzed business, 
decreased the demand for labor, and blighted the land with 

verty, our people will not buy the foreigner’s merchandise 

cause they will have nothing with which to pay for it. The 
same hand which unlocks the door and lets in the foreigner to 
capture our home market will, by destroying our industries, de- 
rive our people of the means of being good customers of the 
mporter as well as the domestic producer. 

e have a good illustration of this fact now. While the 
menace of free trade is bringing ruin to every avocation in the 
land our revenues from import duties are shrinking with alarm 
ing pe agers 

ven to-day the Treasury is on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
et you go on, gentlemen of the Democratic party, heedless of 

e financial gulf that yawns before us, and deaf to the cries 
which come to your ears from idle workingmen, desolated homes, 
and starving thousands. ae 

In 1860, under Democratic rule, the Government found it dif- 
ficult to borrow money at the exorbitant rate of 12 per cent in- 
terest. In 1890, after the Republican party had carried the c a its 
try successfully through a great war, it had so administere its 
finances and shaped its economic policy that its bonds yon 
eagerly sought at a rate which would give less than J per the 
interest. To-day, again with the Democracy at the helm 0 : 
ship of state and free trade threatened, the Secretary F Core 
beggar at the feet of the New York bankers for a sale of Go 
ernment bonds, and with difficulty places them. ait of 

Gentlemen, the McKinley law never weakened the _a ae 
the Government, never decreased its revenues beyond 4 sate - 
wholesome reduction, nor wrecked an industry in the eo, 
With its enactment public confidence grew stronger, Tr ae 
was ae trade and commerce were quickened, ais any 
people experienced a degree of prosperity never realize bands 
country in any age of the world. hen you raised your 4 
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against it you struck at the foundations of American welfare and pended by the menace of a tariff for revenue only, except at a 


s. 
Yor olicy spreads desolation in its very shadow. The nearer 
the reality approaches the greater its destroying power. any 
day adds thousands to thous = are petitioning and praying 
hat it may not be enacted into law. 

’ The mana earnings of our people are estimated at yw 
000,000. Has anyone reckoned what will be their loss if the 7 
waves shall be reduced to the standard of those of Europe an 
Asia? 

r on the free list what you call raw material, but which 
is eee named at a a on the people’s earnings 

mount of $24,000,000 each year. 

Oeieed this is a bill to pauperize the men and degrade the 
women of America to the hopeless drudgery of the women of 
Europe and Asia; for the wives and daughters of our land, when 
the barriers of protection shall be thrown down, must walk 
through the alleys of wretchedness with their husbands and 
fathers. 

Your bill may fairly be called a starvation bill, starving both 
the Government and the people, shrinking the revenues of the 
one and the earnings of the other. It sacrifices our industries 
and yet is nota revenue tariff bill. It is a perfect hodgepodge. 
It is like a mule in its character and paternity, half one thin 
and half another; half protection and half free trade. It wil 
be like a mule as to its posterity. It willhave none. When the 
more have tried it they will never allow another to be made 

ike it. 

You say it is the first step towards a more complete free- 
trade measure. Butthenextstep willneverbe taken. Your first 
step in that direction will be your last one. When the people 
shall get at this bill through the ballot boxes they will send it 
to a death from which there will be noresurrection. Its friends 
will have occasion to be mourners during the remainder of their 
lives. 

The truth is, gentlemen, that you have not dared to enact 
what you promised the people in your anova What you de- 
clared to unconstitutional and robbery you have in part 
adopted. You have not the courage to give to the country a 
tariff for revenue only, to be fairly tested beside the protective 
tariff which we maintained for thirty-two years with the most 
unexampled individual prosperity and national growth. 

Even the stupidity of the Democratic party is not so dense as 
that. If you really mean a tariff for revenue only why do you 
leave tea, coffee, and sugar on the free list, while you levy aduty 
of 83 per cent on rice? Oh, your bill is as ‘eusherous to your 
platform promises as it is to the interests of your countrymen. 

No one to whom this bill comes directly home wantsit. Louisi- 
ana wants it no more for her sugar, Alabama for her coal and 
iron, Missouri for her lead, New York for the large incomes of 
her millionaires, than Ohio wants it for her wool, ne for her 
lumber, New England for her manufactures, or the farmers of 
our Northern frontier for their products which must compete 
with the cheap-labor products of Canale. 

It is like the doctrine of literal fire and brimstone future pun- 
ishment. Many a fellow thinks it will be a good thing for his 
neighbor, but noone believes in it for himself, and yet the Demo- 
cratic party 1 pao ao 7 — usall. A tariff law which 
no one wants, exce m whom oes not reach 
beneficial to all. oe 

I have been informed that some one has received one small pe- 
tition for the passage of this bill. Itcertainly must feel lonesome 
among the thousands and thousands ofremonstrances. Itislike 
one gravel stone in a or of wheat. I wonder if it came from 
Canada? Undoubtedly they could have got up many more there. 

But, as I have said, they to whom the Democratic licy of 
free trade will bring the most dire consequences are the wage- 
earners. This fact seems to be foreseen and calmly contem- 
pane by our Democratic tariff smashers. The President, in 

is recent message, acknowledges that the wages of our work- 
ingmen will necessarily be curtailed as a consequence of what 
he calls tariff reform, and Democratic free-trade theorists have 
been telling the toilers how they can cheapen their living and 
sustain existence on shin-bone and jaw-bone soup, and the Chi- 
naman’s diet of rice, to meet the conditions which will be imposed 
upon them by such legislation as this bill contemplates. 

It will give them the cheap laborers of Europe and Asia for 
competitors, and they must then work for such wages as the lat- 
ter receive or work not at all. For the capitalist isnot noted for 
being an unselfish benefactor, and when the bars of protection 
are wn down he will do his work and employ his labor in 
that country where he can get it for the smallest compensation 

Already wherever depressed industries are continued and sus- 

ded operations have been started again, it has been by a re- 
aa Eo the prices of labor from 10 to 30 per cent. There is 
ce of a restoration of employment, which has been sus- 
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ower rate of wages than existed before. I repeat, that with 
cheap wages our workingmen must accept the conditions of life 
eee upon the poorly paid laborer everywhere. 
hen they will have an opportunity to eat shin-bone broth, as 
recommended by our well-fed free-trade doctrinaires, instead of 
meat and bread, as they do under the McKinley law. Then they 
can wear rags instead of decent and comfortable clothing; they 
may live in a hovel instead of a tidy house; they may send their 
children not to school, but to toil in the mill, the brickyards, the 
factory,or the mine, as they do in free-trade Great Britain whose 
economic policy is the model from which the free-trade end of 
the bill is made; and all this that the Democracy of to-day may 
enforce upon our people the policy which has crushed the work- 
ing classes of the Old World into abject poverty, and which in 
this country was surrendered at Appomattox with the sword of 
Gen. Lee. 

Yes, the reduction of the toiler’s compensation, with cheaper 
and poorer living for the masses, is the one single Democratic 
suggestion for our present ills, and is the aim and inevitable re- 
sult of the enactment of this bill into law. 

One purpose of the framers of this bill seems to be very clear. 
If it was not meant to be sectional, if it was not intended to loot 
the North, and at the same time make it pay the expenses of 
running the Government, then they who formulated it did not 
know what they were doing. It protects the marble of Tennes- 
see, while it puts the granite and sandstone of New England and 
New York on the free list. It provides for the destruction of 
the Maine and New York lime industry, while it protects eem- 
ent. It places a duty of 83 per cent on Southern rice, while it 
exposes the Northern farmers to unrestricted competition with 
the cheap labor products of Canada. It gives Kentucky whisky 
an extension of the bonded period, much more valuable to its 
manufacturers than the amount of the increased tax upon it, and 
proposes to fill the immense vacuum which it will make in the 
Treasury by levying a heavy tax upon the incomes of the busy, 
industrious, frugal, and hence thrifty communities of the North. 

Of the $76,000,000 annual decrease which it will make in our 
customs receipts, added to the alarmingly large deficit which its 
depression of our industries is causing, it provides for making 
up next to nothing, except by an income tax, to which the South 
will hardly contribute enough to pay for its assessment and col- 
lection. 

Itis a measure by which you hope, gentlemen, to geteven with 
us for being obliged to eat some of the legitimate fruits of your 
defeat in your attempt to destroy the Government. We under- 
stand your motive and we acknowledge that you will fully grat- 
ify it if you shall succeed in making this bill the law of the 
land. 

Some one said, I think it was Mr. Hewitt, of New York, that 
an income tax was the best in theory and the worst in practice 
of any form of taxation ever conceived. It looks very fair to tax 
large incomes to support the’Government. Why not do it? 
They who have the great incomes are best able to sustain the 
burden of taxation. Well, why not? 

There are some very serious reasons why not. In the first 

lace it is a penalty upon the industry, frugality, temperate 

abits, enterprise, and persistent, tireless effort by which great 
incomes are achieved, in the course of which, in a vast majority 
of instances, the community is many fold more benefited than 
he who has secured the income. 

While the founder of the Vanderbilt family was accumulating 
his great fortune his steamboat enterprises and his improve- 
ment of railroad transportation between the East and West was 
worth to the consumers of the one section and the producers of 
the other a sum which can not be computed. The same is true 
of avery large ee of all the enterprises by which men 
have obtained the sources of great incomes. 

Whenever incomes are derived from the possession of valu- 
able properties, a tax upon the source of the income has already 
been paid, and the income tax is a second tax. 

Moreover, it is a penalty upon honesty. Every rogue will 
evade it, either in whole or in part, while the honest man will 
pay his full share and that of the scamp who lies or skillfully 
cheats out of it. By dividing the titles to property or dividing 
incomes among relatives, and in a thousand and one other ways, 
even men who think they have an average of honesty and pos- 
sess many of the Christian virtues will quiet their consciences 
while they withhold from Uncle Sam’s strong box the amount of 
income tax which this law will call upon them to pay. Indeed, 
if this bill shall become a law and does not make our people a 
nation of liars and pas, it will prove that our congenital 
integrity, born in the blood and bone, is superior to anything of 
the kind that has ever been believed of humannature. It surely 
will render useless to us the lesson of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation,” and contradict all past experience. 
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Indeed, an income tax can not, never has been, and never 
will be levied and collected in this country with any approach 


to fairness and ae 

Should this pass four-fifths of the taxes due will never be 
collected, and a a few honest men will bear almost 
the entire burden. It necessitates a great army of official es- 
— intothe private business of the people, which is offensive 

the American spirit of independence. It has never been re- 
sorted to in this country except as a consequence of war, and 
never will be used in time of — by any party which is equal 
to the task of successfully administering the Government in 
the interest of the people. 

But who will finally pay the income tax? Do the friends of 
this bill feel sure that it will ultimately come out of those from 
whom it is directly collected? Will not they, if they be the 
owners of lands and houses, raise their rents sufficiently to take 
it out of their tenants? If it be upon railroads will not they 
raise their tariffs or reduce the wages of their employés in sums 
that shall cover this tax upon them? Who do you suppose pays 
the taxes already assessed upon railroads, telegraph, and insur- 
ance or and all corporations—the corporations or their 

trons 
P'This bill does not provide for the reduction of taxation at all. 
It does not reduce public expenditures. It provides only for the 
relief of the foreign importer from all that part of our taxes 


which he pays er the nt law, imposes the entire burden 
upon our own people, and Shen shifts it from one class of our peo- 
ae to another. 

But shift it as you will, the r, the farmer, the man- 


ufacturer, in a word, the producer of wealth will bear the burden 
in the end, and by this So 
starvation wages instead of liberal earnings. You first impov- 
erish him and then send the tax collector to his door, either by 
a direct or cireuitous road, with no lighter demands upon him 
than when, protected in his work or his business, he received 
such a remuneration as made taxpaying easy. 

There is another fact in this connection worthy of considera- 
tion. The natural impulse toevade the payment of taxes is pro- 
verbial- They who have accumulated wealth in p prop- 
erty and are living on its income may in many ways evade the 
tax collector. They will have no scruples of conscience to pre- 
vent their d it, if the tax appears to be unjust. 

The section of this bill which provides for an income tax is 
clearly class legislation. It imposes burdens upon one portion 
of our people which it does not impose upon others. 

Taking this fact for an excuse, how much taxable property do 
you think capitalists will remove d the reach of all taxa- 
tion if this law shail be enacted? y may remove it out of 
the may or dispose of it in other ways. Will not the States 
and municipalities lose a sum which shall be a large fraction of 
the amountof what the Government will collect, if this bill shall 
pass? Why not collect our revenues in a way which shall give 
oe to some of our countty’s industries, instead of resort- 

to this obnoxious method of taxation? 
ir. Chairman, this bill holds out strong inducements for great 
frauds other than through the income tax. Itch 8s specific 
to ad valorem duties. In this way it is the evident intention of 
the friendsof the bill to make a larger actual reduction of duties 
than they dare announce to the country. 

Specific duties are fixed in amount upon each dutiable article 

imported. They can not be evaded except by smuggling, which 


An ad valorem duty is a percentage upon 
article in the country from which it is imported. The manu- 
facturer there Sa its value. course the less the 
value of the le the will the percentage amount to and 
therefore the smaller the duty. 
could hardly be presented. 


And it is presented to foreigners, not in in maintaining 
our revenues in the necessary volume to meet our public ex- 
nditures; not caring if the honest American importers are 
ven out of business ee indifferent to the honor 
or dishonor of their transac so far as they affect our Gov- 
undervaluations 


by every means at theircommand. We know by 
pone e how these gentlemen 
are t me and how the Treasury has lost 
through our imposition of ad valorem duties. 


os Se ee ee ee It isa 
fraud upon. people think we are getting more protec- 
tion in this bill than we really are. ie bende to aecvaptien af 


which this bill to aim, is very clear. You regard only 
the consumer. e have for the consumer and ucer 
also. Youforget that the consumer when he is not buttressed up 
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by a fortune, or in some other way taken care of, must produce 
beforehecanconsume. Hecan neither eat, wear, nor cot shelter 
until he has earned the necessary means to procure them 

What may be the price of an article is of no interest ¢, ,;, 
so long as he has nothing to purchase it with. His firs; j,,,... 
ative necessity is to earn. That he must do before ho o,,,-.. 
pend, and the amount he can earn, quite as much as thy)», 
what he wishes to buy, will decide how much he ean hay... 
he wants. Toearn atall hemusthaveemployment. W).»:..... 
takes away from him his employment and gives jt to «.,+).... 
starves him, or makes himapauper. That policy which jnsypos 
to him his avocation, whatever it may be, insures him po4;, 
absolute want, and if it also gives him a fair remuneratioy sp. 
his labor it brings within his reach the comforts of lif. 

Now, the Republican party believes in a policy which givesto 
our own people the work which we have todo. We do not bo- 
lieve we should hire the foreigner to raise our wool, make on» 
cloth, shoes, and hats, supply our coal and iron, raise the fy»), 
products which we consume, build our ships, saw our | 
or do an ming for us which our own people can do as wel! and 
are wai with anxious, idle hands to do. We know that in 
their labor and the value of our own resources which they do. 
velop is compris. d all the wesith of our country. Wo know that 
in a days idleness there are two losses to the nation—t) 
value of a day’s labor, and the value of the resources whic) th» 
labor would have converted into useful, available proper:y. 
Hence, to — all ourown people at work and give them liber! 
wages for their labor is the policy of the Republican party: it 
is protection. : 

he sey the Democratic party is just the opposite. Thy 
Democracy believe, as the resolutions of their last national eon- 
vention declare, that protection is robbery, that trade should be 
free, that we should make no discrimination in favor of our own 
countrymen, that we should send to Europe, Asia, everywhere, 
and hire our work done, unless our workingmen will work for as 
as the starving foreign laborer will; that i 
English workingman gets but 50 cents per day and tho C 
man gets but 10 cents, then the American should work fo 
same wages, or be idle and starve: and even the menico of the 
bill before the House is very rapidly leading to that consumma- 
tion, if the reports of want and distress which como to pain: 
ears and hearts from all parts of our country are to be trusted. 
‘* But,” say our Democratic friends, ‘‘we are reducing the cost 
of consumption.” Are you? If there is a workingman in the 
country, unless he be in some official place, who can purchase as 
much with his earnings as he could a year ago last November 
surely nobody has discovered him. 

Why is it that we are receiving remonstrances from « 
corner of the country, and from wage-earners by the thous 
upon thousands, in every avocation, protesting in the mvs! 
earnest manner against the passage of this bill, if they have 
felt already the touch of its palsying hand. Indeed they hiv 
felt it; they are feeling it now, and they know from an ex)cr 
ence of actual facts, which denies and demolishes your ir 
trade theory, that if this bill shall become a law, the paraly/ing 
hand which has already touched to injure, will grasp to destroy. 

But you will not permanently reduce prices by free trade. ox 
cept so far as you do it by reducing the oe of the people 
buy. The history of protection has been, that during thirty 
two years, while 4 continuously increased the wages of labor 
and the purchasing power of the people, it reduced the prices 
of manufactures more than 50 per cent. It has destroyed the 
monopoly of the foreigner, has made our people indepencent o 
him, and stimulated such competition among our own manulic- 
turers that they have redu rices as fast as their discovery 
of new methods of business and new inventions 0! macsinery 
would allow them to do. , 

By giving good wages to labor they have made 4 good mars 
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at home, in which they could find such large sales and sure p y- 
ments that they could afford to manufacture for the smabes’ 


of profit. There is not one article which we bought 
pe idlaeeee years ago, which we have since levied & duty 
upon, and thus e ed our own people to manufactur Ss 
but they have furnished it to us cheaper and better than _ gor 
it before from the foreigner; and should this bill, framed, “© - 
friends declare, to reduce prices, become a law, when it shal! 
have destroyed American industries, sentour sheep to the ae 
bles, closed our mills, put out the fires inour furnaces, and 8" = 
the foreigner a monopoly in our market, he will then charter © 
her prices than we now pay toour ownpeople. 
t is not destruction of domestic industry by free tae, * 
our consequent surrender to foreign monopolies over which \ 
can have no control, that is sure eventually to give low pt _ 0 
our consumers. Their best protection is inthe expansion! ©” 
industries and the fostering of home competition. os 
The evil effects of this bill are twofold. It will reduce a 
earning capacity of our people, and eventually raise the price 











must buy. While the Republican gig of protection 
vn es fields of labor, mul: and diversifies er 
cations of our people, gives to them opporvenisee? mols: tier | 

he arc cts oO 

ae self-reliant, free trade turnsthem intoidleness, makes 
them the patronsof free-soup houses, and the subjects of uate 
chills their spirits and dwarfs their manhood, and —— = 
the vices which are the offspring of discouragement 


Th, ? Which! Weare to have 
Which will you have, pee np 
the one or the other, as this bill shall be enacted or =. 

Why should we not ae our own poeple, eee = 
taxes and fight our battles, to do our work? y ; 
keep them in idleness, and consequent poverty, and buy from 
abroad? : 

We have no natural disadvantages in the production of most 
all that we consume. Our country has a great variety of cli- 
mate, and possesses nearly every variety of resources found out- 
side of the tropics. Our mines, forests, water power, fertile soil, 
and the riches of our rivers and seas are y inexhausti- 
ble. The brawn and brain of our e are excelled in no 
country on the globe. Why should they not be all employed: 
We can compete successfully with any country in 0s pcostanem 
with no disadvantage except in the higher wages which we pay 
our working people. That disadvantage we overcome by protec- 
tion. 

The Democracy prefer to overcome it by reducing the labor- 
er’s wages. We believe that the nation’s. stre , independ- 
ence, and greatness, depend upon the prosperity and self-reli- 
ant spirit of the masses of our people, and that the sturdy man- 
hood and wholesome pride of a thrifty producing clasa is the 
only solid and sure foundation upon which to sustain the fabric 
of a grand, progressive,and successful nation, while to degrade 
labor and cheapen the price of manly effort through free trade 
will not only bring us want and woe, but national weakness and 
decay. 

This was the opinion of the fathers of the Republic. It wasto 
protect our industries, give employment to our people, build up 
manufacturing, and keep the money of our people at home more 
than anything else thatthe Constitutional Convention was called. 
The old Confederation had no power to enact a law imposing 
duties upon im . And when had been’ declared, at 
the close of the Revolutionary war, the country had a free 
trade. Then were e enced what we are now beginning to 
taste, and what the Wilson tariff bill has in store for our people. 
Then cheap goods from Europe flowed into our country; drove 
our manufacturers and producers out of our markets; closed our 
mills and factories; prostrated business of every kind; took the 
money of the people abroad to pay for imported goods, until the 
courts and the sheriffs were the only actively employed and 
thrifty classes in the land. Our fo thers had become pur- 
chasers of what was cheap from abroad and not producers at 
home, until they had nothing to purchase with. 

The absolutely necessary condition of prosperity, employment, 
had been taken away from them. Idleness uced nothing, 
and could not supply the means to purchase, 

The cry of discontent and despair that went up from ever 
part of the land forced the adoption of a Co: tion whic 
gave the Government the power to regulate trade, and the first 
act of Congress under it was a law to raise duties. upon imports 
to support the Government and ‘' encourage manufactures.” 

At once the country took a step forward. It received a new 
oe oe was ; idle hands — set to work; 
manufactures sprung up; production com- 
menced to construct the fabric of a by ne nana 
and thrift and happy homes supplanted tion and despair. 

Mr. Chairman, under the menace of free trade we are begin- 
ning to feel what so sorely oppressed our forefathers during the 


old Confederation. We can escape from it the sa 
road by which they fled from it to p ty ate by de- 
feating this bill and so firmly establishing the policy of protec- 


tion in this country that neither visionary doctrinaires, ex-Con- 
federate theorists, nor British importers can dheke te ——., 
ons, 


This policy our people have lived under for thirty-two years. 


pled growth in national strength and welfare. Th 
elie ap the coun has quadrupled, eapi "1 
- oo aan people has doutled. ee — 
ur do and interstate increased . 
ure almost incredible. While our trade os niles 
had our commerce has 
e built more miles-of railroad than 
globe. Wehave uar- 
debt, and es- 
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tablished a public eredit which commanded the confidence and 
challenged the admiration of mankind when we surrendered the 
Government to the Demoeratic party. We have made ours the 
greatest agricultural country on the earth, and given to the 
farmer an unequaled home market for his products. We have 
taken the medal of honor from England in the departments where 
she felt strongest, surpassed her and every other country in 
manufactures, and at the same time raised the wages of our work- 
ingmen 60: per cent since the Republican party first assumed 
national control. . 

In everything which goes to make a nation great, a people 
prosperous and happy, and a history which posterity will read 
with gratification and pride, our country has progressed in thirty- 
two years, under the policy of protection, with strides unprece- 
dented in the annals of the human race. 

In November, 1892, the Democratic party, standing upon a plat- 
form of free trade, was elected to full control of the Government. 
and this magnificent progress was arrested. The wheels of busi- 
ness began to slacken their speed. Banks began to suspend, 
manufactories curtailed operations, furnace fires went out and 
were not rekindled, mines were closed, railroads decreased their 
trains, the receipts at the national Treasury began to shrink, 
labor which had been sought by the employer began to seek em- 
ployment, wages began to be reduced, the merchants’ orders de- 
creased, wool took a heavy fall in the market, many of the farm- 
ers’ products became a drug except at ruinously low prices, until 
to-day, in whatever direction you look, individual and national 
disaster clouds the horizon. 

Gentlemen of the free-trade Democracy, are you satisfied with 
your work so far as you have pursued it? Do its results please 
you? Are you encouraged by the present aspect of the nation’s 
affairs and the people’s condition? Can you see any rainbow of 
promise of better things to come from the passuge of your bill, 
the breath of whose approach has so blasted the land? 

Will you proceed to enforce upon the country the economic 
theory of the British importer and the ex-Confederacy, while its 
victims, our dead industries, lie prostrate all about you, as Dr. 
Sangrado persisted in his blood-letting practice, though it killed 
all his patients? 

That is the proposition contained in your endeavor to enact 


this bill into law. Can not thecountry’sdangerand the people's 
distress open your eyes and check your purpose? 
Ah! I fear we shall be driven to the conclusion that you have 


neither the brains nor the patriotism to successfully manage the 
affairs of the country. Your vision seems not to extend beyond 
the limits of your respective localities and what you believe to 
be the exigencies of your party. In 1861 you left to us the coun- 
try in anarchy and civil war. Once more you take control of it, 
and you lead it to ruin now. 

If you would bring it out of the chaos into which you have 
plunged it; if you would start the idle wheels and set in motion 
the machinery which you have stopped; if you would again see 
business alive and the people employed, commerce active and 
new acres cultivated, confidence restored and prosperity return- 
ing; indeed, if you will act from no higher motive than to escape 
a partisan disaster, defeat this compound of wickedness and folly 
and let the McKinley law stand. 


The Tarilf. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. MORGAN, 


OF MISSOURI 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole en the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4804) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes — 

Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. CHaiRMAN: The bill under consideration meets very general 
approval in my State. The honest Democracy of Missouri accept 
the declarations of their party conventions as meaning just what 
they say. They believe that party pledges should be as sacred as 
Hol Writ, and that a failure to carry out, after election, promises 

e before is not only infamous, but absolutely wicked. We 
accepted, therefore, the Chicago platform of 1892 declaring for a 
revenue tariff as the sincere expression of our political creed and a 
notice to all the world of our purposes should the Government be 


placed in our keeping. 
The Gaeetumemh ios been placed in our keeping and the people 
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demand that we shall be faithful to the trust reposed in us, and 
they expect that nowhere on the pages of this bill is written one 
word for protection’s sake, but that the only object kept in view by 
the Committee on Ways and Means is the raising of necessary rev- 
enue for the Government. 

One may hear about the Halls of Congress and elsewhere con- 
tentions as to what we did not mean by our platform and that by 
a “tariff for revenue only” we meant a continuation of the pro- 
tective system, with here and there a slight reduction of import 
duties, taking exceeding great pains not to hurt the trusts and the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

This is not my understanding of what was meant by the Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago, and I have faith that it was the in- 
tention of the Committee on Ways and Means to adhere closely to 
Democratic principles, This may in some instances have seemed 
to the committee impracticable and in some instances they may 
have been erroneously or but Lenin informed, leading to injus- 
tice and a violation of the fundamental principles of our party. 

But on the whole they have performed a delicate, arduous task 
well, and have brought forward a bill which, if not ail that could be 
wished by tariff reformers, is a long stride toward freer trade, and 
there is no ground for the wholesale denunciations heard too often 
in so-called Democratic quarters, such as: that is not a Democratic 
measure; that it does not levy import duties for the purposes of reve- 
nue only; that it does not repeal the McKinley law; that the 
idea of protection for the benefit of American manufactures is 
still retained; that it is framed after the Republican idea of pro- 
tection to the manufacturing interest of the country at the expense 
of the great masses of the people; that it more than compensates for 
every reduction made by giving free raw material to the manu- 
facturer; that it still retains a sufficiently high duty on most fin- 
ished articles to afford protection against foreign competition; that 
it does not embody fair dealing, inasmuch as it compels the con- 
sumer to buy of the American manufacturer all his wares, but does 
not compel that manufacturer to purchase any of his material from 
the American producer, 

If these objections are well-founded they are indeed serious objec- 
tions, and the time to consider and correct themisnow. The respon- 
sibility rests upon us. It is our duty to correct every imperfection, 
strengthen the weak a and pass such a measure as shall remain 
the law of the land for the next fifty years. 

There is no reason why the protective tariff system should not be 
wiped from the statute books of the country at this session. We 
have opposed it from its infancy. When it was established and 
maintained under the re pd onegere: of creating, encouraging, and 
fostering the growth of infant industries, we asenenl it asa 
sham and the plea as a falsehood, and upon this issue the Demo- 
cratic party was maintained in power before the war and only lost 
control of the Government under the greater issue of slavery. 

The warafforded the manufacturers another excuse for maintain- 
ing a protective tariff, the excuse of raising increased revenue for 
war purposes. This pretense was as false as the infant industry 
claim, but it answered the purpose, and the Morrill law was the 
highest tariff law ever enacted in this country up to the time of its 
passage. 

After the war was over the manufacturers were put to their wits’ 
end for new excuses and new arguments and new reasons for the 
maintaining of a high protective war tariff. There was such a uni- 
versal demand for lower taxation that the excuse of protection to 
infant industries was not accepted by the people, and the war being 
over the excuseof raising revenue for war purposes would no longer 
avail. Then the new argument was brought forward by protec- 
tionists that it was necessary in order to increase the wages of Amer- 
ican labor and prevent American labor from coming in competition 
with cheap fi and pauper labor, as they were pleased to call it. 
This argument was rung in the ears of the people and was as false 
a pretense as ae, the other reasons assigned for protection. 

At the same time that it was made manufacturers were engagod 
in importing this same cheap foreign labor to work in their facto- 
ries and in their mills, and Congress was compelled to enact laws 
against the importation of foreign labor under contract. This ex- 
= the insincerity of their argument, and it was noted further 

at the manufacturers were not desirous of keeping up the 

rice of American wages, but, on the contrary, were willing to re- 
uce American wages, by the importation of cheap foreign labor to 
compete with it. 

And it farther ap thatin no case where the American manu- 
facturer was protected to the extent of the exclusion of the foreign 
article and given a monopoly of the home market and sold his fin- 
ished article to the American consumer at enormous profit, where 
he was enriching himself beyond the dreams of avarice, never for 
once did he offer to increase the w of his employés; and yet, 
os all these years, he was enabled to maintain by means of 
such flimsy arguments a high protection tothe articles he manufac- 


If there is one issne that has been finally settled in this country 
it is this tariff issue. From every position assumed by the protec- 
tionist he has been driven step by = The issue of a high — 
tective tariff has always been decided adversely when fairly 


presented to the people. It has been the cause of the down fa)! of 
the Republican party. The people have advanced along tho |), 
upon this question until now there are many Democrats wh. belie “ 
in the doctrine of free trade. x 

What ever of division might formerly have existed in t}. 1),, 
cratic party was determined at the Chicago convention in 1899 ..),... 
without further equivocation or evasion, or strategy, with a dee|ay. 
tion that could be construed only one way in the East, t}, oe 
way in the West and South and North, a declaration understooq po 
all, we denounced the principles of protection, declared in favor.) 
a tariff for revenue, and burning all bridges behind us asseyt,,, 
unconstitutionality of a tariff for protection. 

Upon this issue we elected a President and secured for tho 4j 


ve 


W hen, 


or of 
l the 


rst 


time since the war both Houses of Congress. Woe wero suecess si) 
because of our declaration on the tariff question. The platforn of 
Chicago is our instruction as legislators. It would be the hasost 


treachery and the petvaged of the people not to carry it out. There 
is no reason why we should not carry it out. Upon this qu stion 
more than any other before the or le the Democratic party js 
united to-day. The President of the United States is utterly \yq 
absolutely opposed to a protective tariff. It isa question upon which 
Eastern, Southern, and Western Democrats are united. It js ay 
issue upon which there is no division in our party. More than any 
other question it has not an element of sectionalism about it, \\p 
South is with the West, and we stand with the Democracy of jhe 
East. It is a question with which the Democratic party can heal 
every wound received in the financial fight. It will unite the party 
in a solid phalanx. Under its banner there will be no longer dissen- 
sions amozg Democraticsoldiers. The President will be with Con- 
gress ond Congress will be with the people. 

There should be no hesitation regarding what todo. We have 
the power of legislation for the first time since the war. We havo 
been given that power for the sole purpose of repealing the protec- 
tive tariff laws and relieving the people of the country against the 
burdens of its unjust taxation. If we fail now to discharge our 
duty and realize the reasonable expectation of the people, wo will 
be driven from power never to be returned, and we ought to be. 

It seems to me that in honor there is but one course to pursue and 
that is to pass the Wilson bill. Wherever it is objectionable from 
the standpoint of a Democrat, wherever it is inconsistent with the 

latform of 1892, it should be changed. Local interests should not 
considered. I know of no interests in this country that I believe 
would suffer on account of a law for revenue tariff only. 

But very few industries of this country would suffer by absolute 
free trade. So far as my district is concerned, we are in favor of 
carrying out the Democratic platform. This is true not only of the 
farmers and the people generally but it is, in my opinion, true of the 
zine and lead miners. hat we do ask for the lead and zinc indus 
try is that it be accorded the same treatment as other industries, 
They object — to the provisions of this bill that apply to them 
the doctrine of free trade and gives to the favored East the doctrine 
of a protective tariff. They are opposed to such discriminations. 
They believe that in some parts of this bill the West has been over- 
reached, as usual, by the East. They believe this has been done 
inadvertently by the committee and that whatever of favoritism, 
partiality, and discrimination has crept into the bill will be removed 
in the Committee of the Whole. We are willing to abide by the 
decision of such men as the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. WiLson of West Virginia, Mr. MCMILLIN of Tennessee, 
TuRNER of Georgia, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, and their associates. 
We will trust to their absolute fairness. We do not believe that 
they have intentionally violated the Democratic platform and placed 
upon the free list articles that should bring revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 

I will not detain the committee at this late hour with a further 
discussion of the general provisions of this bill, but will call atten- 
tion to the proposed lead and zinc schedules contained in tlis bill, 
and I shall emphasize again my position and the position, as I un‘er- 
stand it, of my people, whose interests I shall always endeavor (0 
represent. € are opposed to protection; we favor a tariff for 4 
revenue only and a freer trade. I shall first direct my remarks to 
the lead and zinc tariff along the line pursued by the committe im 
framing the bill, and shall eobeenpé to how what we ought to doas 
Democrats. 

There has been a tariff upon lead and zine ever since there has 
been a tariff upon any aritcle, commencing with the tariff of 1816 
and continuing down to the present day. There has never been 4 
tariff so low — lead and zinc, even under the Walker tariff, as 
now proposed by the committee. The law of 1883 imposed 4 we 
of 2 cents a pound on pig and bar lead, 2} cents on sheet, p'pe, 4” 
shot, W cents a pound on lead ore, and 3 cents a pound on ae 
lead. I wish to say right here that in every form in which lew : 
consumed in this country we take it from the hands of 4 — 
Sheet lead, pipe, and shot, and white lead, are all controlled an 
the price fix by the trust. . 

In 1890 the McKinley bill left the tariff substantially as it was!" 
1883, with the exception that it placed a tariff upon lead ores a 
ing silver where the contents of silver was greater in value than the 
lead contents. Now, the bill as reported by the committee Pt” 








al i el cena iineaeagnmntnnnenee 


igs and 
oses to reduce the tariff upon lead to 1 cent a pound upon pigs 
ars, 1} cents a pound upon sheets, pipes, and shot, 15 per cent ad 
valorem upon lead ores; and placing upon the free list lead ores 
containing silver, while at the same time white lead is placed = 
the list at 1} cents per pound. I will print herewith all the tari 


laws enacted in this country affecting lead. : 
“The law of 1816 placed the tariff upon lead as follows: 


acl: 
Bar and pig, 1 cent per pound. 
White and red, 3 cents per pound. 
Shot, 2 — youn, 
5 r pound. 
Spenuuthcioam Pe. oe otherwise provided for, 20 per cent. 


This was not changed by the acts of 1818 and 1819. The acts, 
Souneae of May 29 1824, and February 11, 1825, increased the 
tariff, placing it as follows: 


Lead : 
Bar and pig, 2 cents per pound. 
White and red, 4 cents per pound. 
Sheets, 2 cents per pound. 
Shot, 34 cents per — 
Pipes, 5 cents per pound. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent. 


The laws of 1828-1830 fixed the duty upon lead as follows, making 
a further increase, this under the Democratic Administration ot 
Andrew Jackson: 


Lead: 
Bar and pig, 3 cents per pound. 
White and red, 5 cents per pound. 
Sheets, 3 cents per pound. 
Shot, — per pean, 
Pipes, 5 cents und. 
Manetaetures Fn otherwise provided for, 25 per cent. 


The acts of July (13, 14,) 1832, reénacted the same tariff and added 
nitrate of lead at 12} per cent. a ; 

The act of July 4, 1836, at the close of J ackson’s Administration, 
reénacted the lead tariff of 1832, with a reduction of 1 per cent on 


manufactured articles. ‘ 3 ; 
The act of 1841 continued this tariff, with a reduction on man- 

ufactured articles, not otherwise provided for, of 1} per cent, making 

the same, 214 per cent ad valorem. $ 
The act of August 30, 1842, made the following: 

Lead: 

Chromate of (dry or in oil), 4 cents per pound. 

Nitrate of, 20 per cent. 

Bar and pig, 3 cents per pound. 

White and red, 4 cents per pound. 

Sheets, 4 cents per pound. 

Shot, 4 cents per pound. 

Pipes, 4 cents per pound. 

Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 30 percent. 


The act of July 30, 1846, during Polk’s Administration, under 
what is known as the Walker or tariff for revenue only, or what 
the Republicans sometimes call the free-trade tariff, changed the 
entire system of lead tariff from a specific duty to ad valorem, mak- 
ing the following schedule: 
aa te 

Ts an . er Ce 
Pipes, 20 Lop dow . 
Shot, 20 per cent. 
Sheets, 20 per cent. 
Pencils in wood, 30 per cent. 
Pencils not in week 30 per cent. 
Nitrate of, 20 per cent. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent. 
White and red, dry or ground, in oil, 20 per cent. 


This schedule was undisturbed for more than ten years, but by 
act of March 3, 1857, there was a horizontal reduction of 5 per cent 
on =— rated at 20 per cent and 6 per cent on articles rated at 30 
per cent, 

The next legislation at the close of Buchanan’s Administration 


returned to the system of specific duties and ted 
the following colinhale: = et ae 


Lead : 
Old scrap, fit for remanufacture only, 
Bars or pig, 1 cent per pound. 
pes, it cents per pound. 
Shot, 14 cents per pound. 
Sheets, 14 cents per pound. 
Pencils in wood, 30 per cent. 
Pencils not in wood, 30 per cent. 
Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 
Matvedasteced exdckel cot o provi 
cles n ded for, 30 per cen’ 
White and red, dry or ground in oil, b cants per pound. P 


The acts of August 5 and December 
in the schedule a to increase the 


specific instead of valorem tax 
provided for. sc 


1 cent per pound. 


24, 1861, made little change 
duty on shot, and to place a 
manufactures not otherwise 


In 1862 the following schedule was enacted: 
Lead: 
Ore and 


he 


1 cent per pound. 
14 cents pound. 
ta per pound” 


Pipes, 
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Lead—Continued. 


Shot, 2¢ cents per pound. 

Sheets, 24 cents per pound. 

Pencils in wood, gross, $1. 

Pencils, not in wood, gross, $1. 

Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Sugar of, 4 cents per pound. 

Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent. 
White and red, dry or ground in oil, $2.40 per 100 pounds. 


The following schedule comprises the enactments of 1875, 


1879 
1880, and 1882: ~~ 


Lead : 


Acetate of, white, 10 cents per pound. 

Acetate of, brown, 5 cents per pound. 

Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 35 per cent. 

Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Ore, and lead dross) 14 cents per pound. 

In pigs and bars, 2 cents per pound. 

Molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, 2 cents per pound. 
Old scrap, fit only to be remanufactured, 14 cents per pound. 

Pencils in wood, per gross, 50 cents and 30 per cent. 

Pencil, leads, per gross, $1. 

Red, 3 cents per pound. 

In sheets, pipes, or shot, 23 cents per pound. 

Steel plates, engraved, stereotype plates, and new plates, 25 per cent. 
Type metal, 25 per cent. 

Types, old, tit only for remanufacture, free. 

White, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 

White, when ground or mixed in oil, 3 cents per pound. 


The following is the schedule of 1883: 


Lead: 
Acetate of, white, 6 cents per pound. 
Acetate of, brown, 4 cents per pound. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 45 per cent. 
Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 
Ore and lead dross, 1} cents per pound. 
In Roane bars, molten and old refuse, run into blocks and bars, 2 cents per 
pound, 
Old scrap, fit only to be manufactured, 2 cents per pound. 
Pencils, of wood, per gross, 50 cents and 30 per cent. 
Pencil leads, 10 per cent. 
Red, 3 cents per pound. 
In sheets, pipes, or shot, 3 cents per pound. 
Steel plates, engraved, stereotyped and new, 25 per cent. 
Type metal, 20 per cent. 
Types, old, fit only for manufacture, free. 
White, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 
White, when ground or mixed in oil, 3 cents per pound, 


The following is the schedule of 1890: 


Lead: 
Acetate of, white, 54 cents per pound. 
Acteate of, brown, 34 cents per pound. 
Litharge, brown, 3 cents per pound. 
Nitrate, brown, 3 cents per pound. 
Orange mineral, 34 cents per pound. 
Red, 3 cents per pound. 
White, and white paint containing lead, dry or in pulp, ground or mixed in 
oil, 3 cents per pound. 

Phosphorus, 20 cents per pound. 

The above are lead products. 

Ore and lead dross, 14 cents per pound, 


Provided, That silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall pay a duty 
of 14 cents per pound on the lead contained therein, according to sample and 
assay at the port of entry. 

Lead, in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, old 


scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 2 cents per pound. 
Lead, in sheets, pipes, shot, and glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 24 cents per pound. 
Lead, metallic mineral substances in a crude state and metals unwrought not 
specially provided for inthis act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Mica, 35 per cent. 


WILSON BILL. 
Lead : 
Lead preducts, acetate of lead, white 
Acetate of, brown, 1} cents per pound. 
Litharge, 14 cents per pound 
Nitrate, 1 cents per pound. 
Orange mineral, 13 cents per pound. 
Red, 14 cents = pound. 
White and white paint and pigment containing lead, dry or in pulp, ground or 
mixed in oil, 14 cents per pound. 
Phosphorous, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Ore (and lead dross) upon lead contained therein, according to sample and 
assay at port of entry, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Provided, That all ores containing silver and lead,in which the value of the 
silver contents shall be greater than the lead contents, according to sample and 
assay at port of entry, shall be considered silver ores. 

Lead, in pigs and bara, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, old 
scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 1 cent per pound. 

Provided, That in case any foreign country shall impose an export duty upon 
lead ore or lead dross,or silver ores containing lead, exported to the United 
States from such country, then the duty upon | in pigs and bars, molten and 
old refuse leadrun into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be remanu- 
factured, herein provided for, when imported from such country, shall remain the 
same, as fixed by the law in force prior to Sor of this act. 

Lead, in sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 13 cents per pound. 


It has been the practice in all official reports, including the United 
States Census, to treat lead and zine products together, owing, no 
doubt, to the great similarity between the two metals, and, although 
they are in fact absolutely distinct from each other, their commercial 
uses are nearly the same. They are alike largely used in the manu- 
facture of paint, and in this form find their greatest consumption. 
They are both used, also, in piping and sheeting. Again, they are 
found together in the mines, and sometimes taken from the same 
opening. In myown district thisis almost universally done, and they 
are nearly always found and mined together. I desire to be abse 


2} cents per pound. 
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lutely frank, and say that so far as the zinc industry of this country | The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yjc}q) 
is concerned, there is but little demand for a tariff upon zinc. The| Mr.MORGAN. I beg pardon of the gentleman; | djq ,,,; 
zine producers only ask the same treatment that is accorded other | him. oo 
industries that have long been on the taxable list. Mr. HOPKINS of Mlinois. Bat that member of the Ways 

It will be observed that there has been a reduction of the import | Means Committee present is in sympathy with what yoy a). ... 


duty upon both lead and zinc along the entire line, the greatest re- ~ - 
duction of any of the schedules. fr. MORGAN. Then he must be a Democratic member, 5] 
The Democratic lead producers of Missouri have long considered | ter.] Z 
this question of tariff, and as long ago as the Forty-fourth Congress | Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Not at all. 
the matter was presented to the Committee on Ways and Means, and Mr. MORGAN. I wish here to state one fact and expose ono ¢,)) 
the position then taken before that committee by myself, then, as | that has largely influenced the Committee on Ways anq 4;, 
now, a Representative in Congress, was this: That we would not | which is the assertion that the Mexican ores aro aljso)ytely | 
stand in the way of tariff reform, but simply demand the same treat- | sary for fluxing purposes; and I say that this assertion, yw); 
ment accorded to similar industries or other industries in other sec- | been made time and again, that native ores are unsuitable fop 9, 
tions of the country. We then expressed a perfect a that | ing purposes is untrue. There is not a single pound of Jead or. 
reform and reduction of the tariff should begin with us. We would | produced in Missouri that will not serve for flixing purposes 
lead the way, but the same treatment should be extended to other | well as the Mexican ores do, and it is further truce i); pig } 
articles of industry, especially those articles which we were com- | itself can be used for fluxing purposes equally as well, \yut 
pelled to buy. cheaply. 
We have said, in substance, all along, ‘Give us areduced tariff in Again I assert thatin the use of pig lead for fluxing pur), 
wearing apparel, in underwear, in bootsand shoes, in hats and caps, | there is but little waste. It can be used over and over anq_, 
in blankets and shawls, in lumber, in nails, in glass, those things | again with a very small per cent of loss. 
that go into the construction of the small and humble houses in The only reason why Mexican ores are preferred is that the 
which we live; that is, take off the tariff on what we are compelled | cheaper and that they can be procured without a cent of ens} 4 
to buy for our necessary use and we will surrender any supposed | used even with a profit, or at least a reasonable protit is deviy, 
advantage of a tariff upon what we produce and sell.” from the smelting, separating, and sale of the silver alone, and 
Time and again have I sought to demonstrate in political eam- | they can get the fluxing material for nothing from Mexico of oy). 
paigns to the miners of my district that it would be better for them | they will do so. 
to have a low tariff upon their ores, if, at the same time, an equal Mr. HENDRIX. Will my colleague permit me to ask hin 
reduction were made upon what they buy; and I have assured them | tion? 
that, under a Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue only, no Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 
greater reduction would be made u what they produce than upon Mr. HENDRIX. I want some information directly upon t) 
what ae buy, that the articles of purchase for their domestic use | point. When the McKinley bill placed a duty upon the Mexicay 
and comfort were articles of more necessary use and more common | ore, why was it that the smelting works were transferred to th 
use i the land than lead or zinc, and, therefore, under the | Mexican side of the Rio Grande? 
Democratic theory, would be first relieved of import duties; that| Mr. MORGAN. The smelting works on the Rio Grande ; 
lead and zine were not articles of prime necessity and that it was | branch works of the Kansas City smeltery, I belicve. 
the theory of the Democratic party to remove first the tariff from Mr. HENDRIX. Why were they transferred, if the Mexican ores 


articles of prime necessity. can be secured cheaper? 

No one will deny that, under this Democratic theory of reducing Mr. MORGAN. They can get them cheaper; but I say tha 
and making as low as possible the tariff upon necessities of life, it | American ores answer the same purposes for flnxing 
would extend first to wearing apparel, to food, to the articles that Mr. HENDRIX. With the McKinley duty upon them, 1 und 
go into the construction of houses, to furniture, to woolen goods, | stand they can procure Mexican ores cheaper. Is that not so? 
to cotton goods, before it would extend to the product of the lead | Mr. MORGAN. They continue to come in wit! the McKiu! 
and zine mines, duty upon them, and there is more lead in the shape of these sily: 


To illustrate, some years since I had in my employ from 100 to | bearing ores coming into the country than in any other shape. | 
i25 men. More than half of these men the houses in which | is the only shape, substantially, in which lead ore is imported i: 
they lived, and I can say that during the years of their employment | this country. iN answer the gentleman’s question further, | s 
not one of them had occasion to anager lead or zinc in any form, | pose the smelting works down there is a branch of this Kansas (1 
while they were the daily purchasers of woolen goods and other | smeltery and is across the Rio Grande, and it employs, jer) 
articles on the dutiable list. from 100 to 200 men. Is that a reason why the Government slou! 

And so it is, the poorer classes, the ans seldom have | surrender the $1,000,000 in revenue every year ina bill seeking 
oceasion to purchase lead and zinc in any . enue that claims to be a bill for a tariff for revenue only? 

On the examination of this bill the first that attracts the | Now, I assert that with the exception of the placing of thes: om 
attention of a person interested in lead and zinc is the placing upon | upon the free list there would not have been one word raised ayail 
the free list lead ores in which the contents of silver are of greater | the Wilson tariff bill in my district, and I make the further a. 
value than the contents of lead, Why was this done? tion that had it not been for the existence of this great smeli 

In the first place, let me say that it is in the shape of ores con- | of the great monopolies of the country, in one of the great com) 
taining both silver and lead that the great importation of lead is | tions of the country, located across the line in Kansas adjace' | 
made in this country, no matter what the form of the tariff. And | Kansas City, the district represented by the gentleman trom Missou 
that would be true if we had absolute free trade in every form of | on the Committee on Ways and Means, there woul! never have | 
lead, because these ores, under t conditions, alone can come | an attempt to place lead ores upon the free list. 
in successful competition with the lead ores of the United States;| There has arisen no demand from the consumers 01 141s (oi! 
and they can nen simply on account of the value of silver con~ | that these ores be placed on the free list, for they wil! not b«! 
tained in them, 1 Mexican lead ores contain silverin a greater or | fited one cent thereby. 
less degree. When imported, pence & a greater degree. Lead in all its great forms of consumption in this country Is tsi 

Last year the importation of pig into this country was some- | by the consumer from the hands of a trust, and the price dors! 
where about $20,000 in value, while the importation of lead ores | depend in any degree upon the price of the raw materia so 
containing silver, in which the value of the silver was greater than | i. ¢., upon the price of ore, the price of pig lead, or tlic | 
the value of the lead, amounted to about $1,000,000. lead or dross. é 

In Kansas City, Kans.—not Missouri—there is located a smeltery, Lead is consumed in this country principally in ¢! 

a silver ee and they use or these ores princi for | white lead, lead pipe, and shot. 

the silver inthem. But asthey also smelt the silverores | We have a white lead trust in the city of New York. 10" 

of the West, these Mexican ores become of double use and double | We have a lead pipe trust. We have a shot trus’. = 
value, for they are used for fi purposes and assist in the re- Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman,I wouldlike to ask the gen’ 
duction of the dry ores of the * Mountains. from Missouri whether we have not a law against {sts 

Right here, I have attempted to obtain something of | Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

a hearing by the Ways and Means Committee. I would have been | Mr. SIMPSON. And have we not gotan Attorney-Gen 
os to have at one member of the Committee on Ways and | business it is to see that that law is enforced? __ ' 
present here to-night. I notified the chairman of the Com-| Mr. MORGAN. Wehave an Attorney-General for Woe 


mittee on Ways and Means, the from and the | tain the highest respect. I believe he is an honest and 0" able mae 
gentleman from that proposed to discuss lead and | and I belive that if this Con will enact a law against 0 
zine —— and also, in a special note to the gentleman | that can be enforced. Mr. Olney is just the man to enforce a 
from Mr. TaRnsry], a member of the CommitteeonWays| Mr. SIMPSON. Whatdo you think is the trouble with ter" 
and Means, him to be asI to discuss this | law against trusts? ; pi aie 
question and correct some ‘ts made before theCom-| Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am hero tonight to dis¢ ed 
mittee on Ways and Means and published in “ Hearings before | question of the duties on lead and zinz and I will not | ye trusts 
tho on Ways and Means.” now to discuss the law against trusts, but I will discuss the "" 
Mr. CHILDS. nonin <n ola! that there is a | themselves somewhat later on. 
member of the Ways and Means Committee present? Mr. SIMPSON. All right. 








MORGAN. Take the price of paint, white lead. From year 
oe St has maintained a price without wee to the —, = | 
si@ lead out of which it is made, and a remarkable feature in the 
Price of white lead is this undeviating stability. ™ 
You could well quote the price of white lead by the a. —_ 
1887 it was worth 6.32; in 1888 it was worth oa a ee | 
worth 6.60; in 1890, 6.90; in 1891, 6.465 im 1892, 6.58; in 1899, 6.595 | 
‘There has been no fall in the price of white lead. t — _ 
rice to-day as eight years ago, with poe ee | 
tents a pound, and with lead ores of the value they were a. | 
The price of white lead to the great consumers of this country 


i ding 
‘3 not to-day depend n the cost of the production, including 
the mnt of pig lo ni bed ore, and any reduction or soenpening 
of jead ores would simply enure to the benefit of the white lead an 
other lead trusts. 

There can be no question but what the profits of the lead trusts 
of this country would be ine to the extent of the amount 
now paid as a duty upon these ores and the Government deprived 
of nearly a millic. of revenue without relief to consumer of a cent 
in taxation. 
sel declare that there is no demand from the consumer for the 

lacing of these ores upon the free list. It was not done for their 
Penefit. It was oinele in the a from the beginning to the | 

i ; ial industry, &@ single concern. 
om IOPKI iS of Hlinois.’ Is that the firm which controls the 
smelting works at Kansas City? 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. : { 
Mr. HOPKINS of Iiinois. That is what all the Republican mem- 


bers of the Ways and Means Committeecontended in the committee. 
Mr. MORGAN. It certainly can not be argued that it is under 
se provisions of the Democratic platform and that itis _— upon 
the free list without regard to the consumer simply to fulfilla pledge 
It is not a falfillment of any pledge made at 


ade at Chieago. 
hicago, and it is an_ absolute violation of the platform made at 
hhienie We declared there for a tariff for revenue only and here 
we are taking a revenue away the Government of a million 
ollars a year without putting a penny of it in the pockets either 
of the producer or the consumer. 

I take it for ted that the excuse under our form 
of taxation and under the the Wilson for @ reduction 
of the tariff or for an article on the free list, is that it is for 
the benefit of the American consumer of the article. I have demon- 
strated that this is not the effect of ing these ores upon the free 
list. It is neither for the benefit of the consumer or the producer, 
Vecrustean Tattsteahey ani ieetees ie perp. 

} was its purpose. 
schedule oflead and zine was made by the representative of 
Set concern, and to illustrate this I have only to call attention to 
fact that other lead ores not used Fees can not 
see use in their smelters, ores not containing 
er, are placed on the dutiable list. y should not you put 
$ © free list as well? The Government derived last year 
only $49 revenue from them. Or placing adutyu them, why not 
retain a duty upon ores containing silver, as the Government derived 
last year a revenue from such ores of nearly $1,000,000. If the 
a of this article the country are benefited by 
acing one upon the free list they an ae eed by plac- 
ting the other. The present tariff on silver-] ores of 1} cents 
per pound is strictly a revenue tariff under whieh Mexican lead 
ores containing silver have come in freely and yielded the revenue 
as stated. It is inno sense a protective tariff. 

In my opinion, the lead seituins industry has not been treated 
fairly, nor has it been treated a . Under the provisions 
of this same bill a reduction has been made upon articles of common 
use manufactured in New England, and these from 5 to 10 to 25 to 

per cent, while this Western industry has been reduced all tho 
way from 50 to 100 per cent, with the single exception of white 
dead _ here I desire to call attention to a very extraordinary 
cident. 


Under the bill as first reported and inted— . 
hand—on white lead and white aoe oa i. 


lead 
Pp, or ground or mixed with was ‘ 
valorem; acetate of lead, white mgs and Hither ee per 


ata aek SS Gaeta ie percent ad valorem. 
a rent y drafted by committee and printed 


on Ways and Means. 
Now, the bill as last printed has ne this ad valorem tax and 


has levied upon acetate of lead a du 2% cents d 
" — to white lead and white paint, in whic fem of all 
ers it is iy consumed in this country, the tariff has been | 
Ber on eee ad valorem in the original bill to 1} cents | 


in the bill as to the committee, on lead 
pipes, shot Hier Head and lead wire, was } 
gry of cent per poun In the poet san 2 ve ale 3 gg 


consideration, 1] 
i vy cent por om ae Bb 


was this made? stated 
floor of this House by a member Ste tunes eee aad 
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Means, from New York, Mr. Payne, that this inerease was made at 
the instance of the great lead trusts of this country, and this in the 
hearing of other members of the committee, and was not denied. 

I know it is a fact that on every article of lead controlled by the 
trusts the duty has been increased since this bill was first reported 
to the committee, while the duty on those articles not in the trusts 
was left unchanged. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. May Iask the gentleman a questien ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 4 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
trust, as I understand from the gentleman’s statement, has procured 
the insertion of the provision of which he complains in this schedule 
of the Wilson bill, will not the gentleman from Missouri feel bound 
to vote for the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will vote for the Wilson bill or any other bill 
thatis an improvement on the present tariff law. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Is this an improvement on the pres- 
ent law? 

_Mr. MORGAN. I think it isa decided improvement all along the 
line, even in the’lead and zinc schedules, because it does make a re- 
duction there; and the only thing I am complaining of is that that 
reduction is not intelligently and fairly made upon this metal. I 
will submit to a cut in lead and zine greater than that made by the 
committee, but I do not propose to have that cut made in the in 
terest of trusts in order that they may obtain free raw material, 
when it is insisted that the duty shall be kept upon tho finished 
article in order to protect the trust. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I understand, from the gentleman, 
that that is what has been done, and yet he is going to vote for it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall vote for it even inthat shape, because it is 
2 much better than the present law, and a step in the right direc- 

ion. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Then, Mr. Chairman, Ican not un- 
derstand what the aren is complaining about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam attempting to perfect this bill, and am en- 
deavoring to induce this committee to strengthen it in the weak 
point to which I have called attention. 

So we have this condition. Upon the finished articles of lead as 
they are given to the consumer from the lead trusts the tariff is still 
maintained and increased over the first report of the committee 
untilit is now nearly prohibitory, if not quite at least it is the es- 
sence of high protection. 

In other words, you compel the consumer to buy of the trusts. 
You not only aid the trusts by a protective tariff, but you give the 
trusts free ores at the expense of the miners of this country. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Were they not on the free list before the 
McKinley law went into effect 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir, they were not. Lead ores were on the 
dutiable list, but under a construction by the Secretary of the 
Treasury those ores containing silver were permitted to come in on 
the theory which you deny, that it was a good thing for this Gov- 
ernment to bring in silver to make it into money. [Applause. | 
That was the reason we encouraged the importation of silver into 
this country in that way. 

Was it in the interest of the consumer that these changes havo 
been made by the committee ? 

It seems to me that this schedule has steadily in view the lessen- 
ing of raw material to the trusts at the expense of the American 
producer, and at the same time the levying of such a tariff as shall 
compel the American consumer to buy of these same trusts. Tho 
trusts can purchase their material where they seo fit, but the 
American consumer must be confined to the home market in which 
to make his purchase, and must buy of these same trusts which 
control that home market. 

Strange things happen in this world and I impeach no one’s hon- 
esty. I believe in the honesty and the ability of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee on Ways and Shene [Mr. WILson of 
West Virginia]. He has no greater admirer or warmer friend on 
the floor of the House. I have followed in political and economic 
contests the lead of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[ Mr. gpa pe the equally able gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TuRNER], and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE}. 
I have confidence in them. If they had framed this schedule thenm- 
selves, knowing the facts, I would —- it without question. 
A schedule so framed I would know to be fair, honest, and Demo- 
cratic. But it is impossible in the very nature of things to exclude 
errors absolutely from such a bill, and i’ ‘~ our duty as Democratic 
Representatives to point out these errors and the remedy for them, 
to perfect the bill and then to pass it. 

e Committee on Ways and Means, with its means of ascertain- 
ment, does not, claim perfection in this bill nor does it ¢laim to 
be infallible, nor does it insist that we shall accept the doctrine 
that the king can do no wrong and apply it to this bill. This 
doctrine of infallibility has been a curse to the church. This 
doctrine that the king can do no wrong has been a stumbling 
block in the ess of civilization through all ages. It is a 
_ le of cbvitization to invite discussion and criticism. If 

bill can not be criticised by its friends, if it is so weak that 
it can not stand the friendly examination of Democratic Represent- 
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atives, how can the gentlemen expect it to stand the criticisms that 
will be poured upon it in the next campaign. 

If there are weak points in this bill let us strengthen them now. 
Let them be pointed out. It will be too late when the fierce cam- 

ign of this fall is upon our hands and this bill has passed into a 

aw. And let me say right now that this lead schedule must be 
changed to make it an honest Democratic law. I would make this 
bill so perfect now that it would be the law for the next century. 
I would make it so See Democratic in every page and line 
that it would be treason to Democracy for the next fifty years to 
propose a change of the tariff law. And I would make in this bill 
a tariff for revenue only. Upon every article I would fix the tariff 
for the purpose of raising revenue for the Government; fix it at 
that point which would best accomplish this purpose, and with the 
incidental a to American manufacturers and American pro- 
ducers, and I would yield nothing to protection. 

I have said that the committee is not in fault, but they have no 
doubt been misled, and I desire to call attention to some things 
that are misleading that came up before the committee. 

In the first place, on page 461 and page 462 of the Tariff Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, the idea was conveyed that 
the lead miners and owners of lead mines in Western Missouri were 
not opposed to the proposition of putting these silver ores on the free 
list. Mr. Tarsnry said in a discussion with Mr. Camp, ‘‘Are not 
you aware of the fact that a large proportion of the lead property 
of Western Missouri is owned in my own city of Kansas City?” 
To a question on page 462 Mr. TarsNrEY said: ‘ How do you account 
for the fact during all the time from the time I introduced that 
measure (referring to the bill ss these ores on the free list, 
introduced by him in a former Congress) until it was put through 
the House of Representatives, that no one of my constituents, nor 
a person interested in lead production in the State of Missouri, has 
made a request of me or any member of the House not to pass it?” 

Thus Mr, TARSNEY gave the committee to understand that this vast 
property was largely owned by his constituents in the city of Kan- 
sas City, and they were for free ores. 

I have lived in Southwest Missouri for more than a quarter of a 
eentury and have been familiar with mining camps of that section 
during all that time. I have seen Joplin develop; have stood upon 
the site of that city when it was a wild prairie; have seen it grow 
from year to year until it is one of the most magnificent cities in the 
West. I have had all these years intimate social, political, and 
business relations with the people of that city, as well as of Webb 
City, Carterville, Aurora, and Granby. I am familiar with the 
mining region of my district and I declare to you that not 50 per 
cent of these mines and lead property is owned by the people of 
Kansas City—not 20 per cent—not 10 per cent—not 5 per cent—not 
1 per cent, 

ou could as justly assert that the people of Kansas City owned 
the city of Boston as to assert that they owned the lead property of 
Western Missouri. There are more of the lead miners owning prop- 
erty to-day in Kansas City than Kansas City people owning mine 
property in Southwest uri. The gentleman has no right to 
speak for the lead miners of Southwest Missouri. He does not rep- 
resent them. He was mistaken in his assertion, for such is not the 
case, and it is equally not the fact that those engaged in lead pro- 
ductions in the State of Missouri favor placing lead ores on the free 
list under present conditions. When trade is free in what they buy, 
then, and not until then, will the lead miners and operators favor 
free lead ore. I propose to continue further to examine some of the 
so-called facts upon which the committee based its action. 

In the first place, in regard to wages. On page 460 of the Hearings 
before the committee the same gentleman represents that, accord- 
ing to official reports of the Government, the wages paid in the 
mines of Missouri to the miners were $1.13 a day and $1.12 a day; 
and that in Washington Ceunty mines in Southeast Missouri wages 
were 70 cents to $1 a day. 

I suppose the gentleman refers to the census reports of 1890. If 
so, I declare that from my examination of those reports they are 
entirely worthless as the basis of official action; and in the case of 
wages paid miners in my district or in Western Missouri they do 
not pretend to give the figures, but the report declares that tho 
obstacles in the way of obtaining the price of wages were insur- 
mountable, and does not attempt, in whole or in part, to give them 
and absolutely declares on page 166, Mineral Industries, Unite 
Btates Census of 1890— 

The difficulty of collecting data for the lead and zine es industry in South- 
rest Missouri was insuperable. The fact is that no records exist except with 
the larger companies, and they deal simply with a in the majority of cases. 
Those from whom the companies | the land could furnish no information 


whatever as to the number ef men employed, the length of their employment, or 
their necessary outlays and earnings. 


As a matter of fact, the wages paid in the Joplin mining dis- 
trict—and I include by that the mining district of Southwest Mis- 
souri and Southeastern Kansas—have been the highest paid labor 
anywhere in the State of Missouri or in the nation. I can not re- 
call during the last twenty years a single time when a good miner 
could not get at least $2 a day, until very recently, and at this time 
wages to such a miner is not less than $1.75 a day. This has been 
the minimum, and skilled miners—those understanding timbering, 
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Soeeiegteg and matters of that sort—have been paid from ¢o to 
$3.50 a day. + 
So the gentleman from Missouri was misled by a too casual 
examination of the census reports and by a want of personal 
knowledge of the conditions existing in Southwest Missourj j,, ¢), 
lead district. 3 
Againin thesame poanteg Mr. TarsNryY asked this question: «\ 
you familiar with the political nomenclature out there ?”—asked 
this question of Mr. Camp: “‘ What is known as the ‘pluck mo’... 
tem? Are you aware it was made a political issue in that State 4,4 
that the legislative authority of the State was invoked to prevent 
you miners of lead in Missouri from establishing at your mines <{o; we 
at which you compelled your miners to purchase all their supplies 
at such prices as you put upon them and exhausted all of thej, 


in absolute necessities for themselves?” etc. i is 

I speak only for my district when I say that the innuendo jx yy. 
founded. I do not know of the existence of a single company ctoro 
owned by mine operators, much less one that compels tho iniyers 


to purchase their supplies and other articles therein. It would jo 
— that such a system could have an existence in the Jead 
and zinc mines of Southwest Missouri. Oursystem of working Jo, 
and zine mines is very different from the system of working ¢oa| 
mines, where company stores do exist. Lead and zine mines are 
usually worked by their owner. The mining country is open to 
lease, and the product of lead and zinc is substantially made by the 
owners of the lease. , 

There are no great companies in Southwest Missouri engaged jin 
working their own mines, and there are but few landowners laryely 
engaged in mining in Southwest Missouri. The rule, I may say, js 
the other way. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Let me ask my colleague, isit not a fact that o)- 
jectionable company stores reported by the Missouri labor cow- 
missioner were operated by lumber companies and not by lead com- 
panies? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is. 

So far as regards its being a political issue in that State, I have 
been in every political campaign for the last twenty-six years, being 
more or less an active partisan, and I never heard of such an issue. 
I am familiar with the legislation of Missouri and have never heard 
of legislative action in regard to the “‘pluck me” system, as the 

entleman calls it, and do not know of the criminal statute referred 
o by the gentleman. 

I am sure that there exists to day no law forbidding company 
stores among the lead miners, for the reason that there never has 
been an occasion for such alaw. The system of employment and 
mining in Southwest Missouri, on the contrary, challenges the ad- 
miration of the world. There is no other place where the miners 
are so absolutely independent of the owners of the property and 
plants. Asa result the lead miners as a class, are the very best 
of citizens, law-abiding, intelligent, industrious. The mining cities 
are orderly, progressive, and more prosperous than other citics of 
the country. 

On the same page, 461, the same gentleman in the same question 
says: 

The power of the Legislature of Missouri was invoked by the criminal si 
to prevent you doing that in the year 1891. 

And says: 

Let me be specific. 

Now, let me be specific. I hold in my hand the session actsof 
Missouri, of 1891, and there is no such law there. 

Let me be further specific. The action of this committee in 
regard to lead has been based upon misstatements and misrepre- 
sentations, from the beginning to the ending, and I trust the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will relieve this bill from a single suspicion of 
jobbery in the interest of any trust, combination, or corporation. | 

With such representations, so absolutely unfounded, before te 
committee, unanswered and undenied, it is not astounding that 
error has crept into the framing of this schedule. : . 

I purpose to offer an amendment to the entire lead schedule, 10% 
ing more than the average reductions made in this bill. I will make 
the duties specific instead of ad valorem, for the reason of the difi- 
culty in ascertaining the value of these ores and for the reason” o- 

at a exist for fraudulent evasion of the ad valorem 
uty. And I call attention right now to the fact that if lead evil 
containing silver are placed upon the free list all Mexican ores Wi" 
be found to contain whenever they cross the line a greater value - 
silver than in lead, no matter what the condition may have been a 
the mine. la 

This is not conjecture, but was the experience under a constr" 
tion of former law by the Treasury Department which permit‘ee 
these silver-lead ores to come in free of duty, and I am told that a 
same silver was made available for the op of bringing ¢ 7 
high as seventy importations of lead. do not state this o a 
knowledge, nor will I be responsible for it; but I will say th a a 
Suiomeall has been made to me frequently of late by those w ho pre- 
tend to know, and that the same report was in circulation (urns 
the period in which these lead ores were admitted free. iia 

e change I shall propose willbe to make the lead schedule ~ 
form to Democratic principles. It will reduce the cost of palm 
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i in every section of our broad land and will reduce the 
ple pen oat article of lead consumption. Again, it will 
retain a much needed revenue of nearly $1,00 ,000 to the ——- 
ment and not surrender the same to the avaricious greed of a a 
rich and powerful silver smelteries; and lastly, it will co yey Be 7 
incidental protection to the — which always goes hand in han 

i tariff for revenue only. 

Wily duty to my constituents has forced me to correct eee = 
statements, innuendoes, and inferences made to the Committ . o , 
Ways and Means and published to the world under the title . 
Tariff Hearings before the Fifty-third Congress. My constituen 7 
and my State Fad been misrepresented, and it was a —— a ok 

duty, to the Committee of Ways and Means and to this House, who 
are entitled to all the facts in every case, that the correction be 
mye have felt for years in the West that one of the great ga 
tions to the tariff laws was the discrimination made in favor o 

Eastern industries as against Western and Southern, and we have 
seen with what alacrity reformers have sprung to the task of reduc- 
ing the import duty upon Western articles and with what skill they 
have evaded equal treatment of Eastern industries. : 

I am hereto-day asking simply the same treatment for my peop ; 
and their industries and productions that you give to the people o 
the East and their productions and industries. If the policy of this 
Government is to be one of protection—that is, one where the duties 
are so placed as to prevent the bringing in of the foreign articleand 
coumpeliing the consumer to purchase at home—then we ask that the 
same system be applied with equal force West and South as wellas 
North and East. : 

If this Congress proposes to make this a bill for revenue only, 
with incidental protection, then we are ready and willing to share 
the benefits or the injuries of such stenee and in the spirit of 
patriotism and to encourage reform and to show that we are earnest, 
we will ask as a favor at your hands that you make a greater reduc- 
tion upon us than upon others. If you reduce the tax upon ready- 
made clothing 10 per cent, we will ask that you reduce the duty upon 
all forms of lead 15 per cent. If you reduce the tariff upon cotton 
cloths 20 per cent, we will ask that you reduce the tariff upon zinc 
25 per cent or 50 per cent for that matter. .We ask as a favor to 
lead the movement for tariff reform and tariff reduction. E 

And one word in regard to zinc: I have said that the zinc miners 
of my district are not asking for protection against foreign com- 
petition, but they are asking for relief against the so-called pro- 
tection of the McKinley bill, and they are to-day regretting that the 
objectionable features of the McKinley law, to a less injurious 
degree, however, are perpetuated in this bill. 

here is to-day located in Illinois a combination, or trust, or pool, 
or whatever you may call it, for the manufacture of sheet zinc, 
which is sufficient to keep out the foreign article from competing 
against the product of this combination. 

Now, as @ matter of fact, we can produce zine ores and zine 
spelter in my district cheaper than anywhere else on earth. We 
——— more zinc ore than any other mine inthe world. We pro- 

uce more than two-thirds in value of the zinc ore produced in 
America. Zine ore is now and always has been free of. duty. We 
have the most extensive zinc smelteries in the world in my district 
- ome ree in the district so ably represented by my friend, 

r. Hupson of Kansas. 

We are to-day, and have been for years past, exporting zine ore 
to Europe. We have had in the Joplin district purchasing agents 
stationed permanently for the purpose of purchasing ore for the 
smelteries of Europe, and for the past two years we have been send- 
ing zine spelter—that is, zine in blocks or pigs—to Great Britain, to 
France, and even to Germany. In other words, we have been fur- 
nishing the material out of which sheet and other finished articles 
of zine are made in Europe. 

We would like to increase our market for zine ores and zinc spel- 
ter, and we would ask of you the privilege of selling to the Ameri- 
can consumer, not through the Illinois trust alone, but through the 
imported article from Europe. We would like the increase of im- 
portations to this country; we would like such a reduction of the 
duty upon sheet zinc as to stamp out the rolled zinc trust of this 
country. From every standpoint it is desirable. Why even the 
Globe-Democrat, the champion of protection in the Mississippi 
a that great Republican newspaper, has consistently advocated 
= _— <= import duties necessary to the destruction of 

We can increase the markets for the zi i i 
the value of zine ores to the zine iieer sak oe aa oe ane om 
duce the price of the finished article to the consumers in this cou ; 
or a ae of ¥s ag! upon rolled zine. ¥; 
_ The manufacture of ro zine in this country, as I have said 
is in the hands of a monopol i ’ 
gard to the price paid Tae Paly, and the price is kept up without re- 

h the Joplin district, according to the H i 

ng pane of » State and a Democratic arti selene an ‘hast 
€ of zinc ores was abou 7 

no reduction of price of rolled oo eee tone 

In the last decade the price of zine ore has fallen from $30 per 


ton to$17. Examine the price list of rolled zine and you will find 
no such depreciation in the price. You will find this anomalous 
condition, that whereyer an attempt has been made to establish a 
rolling mill the price has gone down at once in order to defeat and 
prevent the establishment of a concern in competition with the 
trust, and when, as has always been the case, the attempt has 
— @ failure, the price of the finished article to the consumer 

as 

I 


one up. 
elieve the time has come to remove the tariff from rolled zine 
and manufactured zinc in all its forms as consumed in this country 


and cheapen the article to the consumer. Why, in Europe today 
sheet zinc is used for roofing, for piping, for cornices for buildings, 
for wrapping purposes, and a thousand other ways unknown to this 
country; and yet, rolled zine makes the best roof, the best cornice, 
and the best pipes. It 18 more easily manufactured, more easily 
repaired, less subject to decay, does not corrode with the weather, 
is lighter, is more flexible, is every way preferable to the use of 
iron, galvanized or tinned. 

If we reduce the tariff upon rolled zinc its use will be extended 
and its market increased. Butso long as you adopt the other theory 
of putting a high tariff upon the finished article manufactured by 
trusts and let the crude and, as you call it, raw material come in 
free in competition with the American miner you will have this con- 
dition, high price to the consumer, the Government robbed of its 
revenue, and the producer ruined at the mine. 

We look forward to a freer trade as the greatest possible relief 
that could be given to the American consumers and the greatest pos- 
sible benefit that could accrue tothe American producer. Therefore 
give us a tariff framed along the lines of the Democratic platform, 
without fear or hesitation, a tariff for revenue only. The worst evil 
that can befall this country is to enact a law that is a cowardly 
makeshift, that is neither one thing nor the other, that is a high pro- 
tective tariff so far as the trust interests are concerned and is free 
trade so far as the American farmer and the American miner are con- 
cerned. A sham law enacted to-day will but postpone tariff reform. 

It is to such legislation that we object, and we demand of you sim- 
ply one thing or the other. We will take our chances under any 
one system. We are not afraid of free trade. You can not destroy 
the mines of Southwest Missouri. They are the greatest, the rich- 
est, the best in the world. They will flourish under any onesystem. 
But we do demand an equal chance, and shall oppose a disciminat- 
ing, high protective—free trade and tariff for revenue policy—a 
hotch-potch ofall. Give us one thing or the other. 

We are told of the disastrous effect an abolition of protection will 
have upon our party by gentlemen living in districts having indus- 
tries now protected under the McKinley law and by our Republican 
friends, who seem to be deeply agitated and fearful that the Demo- 
cratic party will commit suicide by opposing the longer existence 
of a high protective tariff in this country. We are called upon to 
rise above our party. I would call upon members to rise to the 
high plane their party occupies. 

There is nothing to fear from a bold and straightforward course. 
We have never lost by opposing a high protective tariff, and have 
won all our victories while supporting a tariff for revenue only. 
Take the national elections since the war. 

In 1868 our platform read: That we demand— 

A tariff for revenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under the 
internal revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manufac- 
tures, and as will, without imparing the revenue, impese the least burden upon 
and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests of the country. 


Under this evasive declaration Gen. Grant recsived 214 electoral 
votes while Horatio Seymour received but 80 ard the Congress was 
carried overwhelmingly by the Republican party. 

In 1872 we again came before the people with an equivocal decla- 
ration on the tariff question and with a high protective candidate. 
That year we declared for a— 


System of Federal taxation which shall not unnecessarily interfere with the 
industries of the people, and which shall provide the means necessary to pay the 
expenses of the Government, economically administered, the pensions, the inter- 
esto the public debt, and a moderate reduction annually of the principal thereof; 
and rvcognizing that there are in our midst honest and irreconcilable difterences 
of opinion with regard to the respective systems of protection and free trade, we 
remit the discussion of the subject to the people in their Congressional districts, 
and to the decision of the Congress thereon, wholly free from Executive interfer- 
ence or dictation. 


Under this meaningless declaration Gen. Grant received 286 elec- 
toral votes, while Thomas A. Hendricks, for whom the majority of 
the Democratic electors voted, received but 42. The people re- 
mitted the question, and the Democratic party with it, with a ven- 
geance So much for cowardice. 

In 1876 we went before the people on a platform as follows: 


We denounce the present tariff, levied upon — 4,000 articles, as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false ae. t yields a dwindling, not a 
peune rising, revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 

t prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. It 
has degraded American commerce from the first toan inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut downthe sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by hal 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, 
obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It pro- 
motes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 
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Upon this bold, ringing, unmistakable declaration we fought the 
battle of 1876, carrying for that distinguished Democrat, Samuel 
J. Tilden, a pane the first time—of more than a quarter of 
a m m of the popular vote and electing beyond question a 
majority of the electoral college, and electing a majority in the 
lower House of Congress. It is true that by fraud and corruption 
in the Southern carpet-bag States Mr. Tilden, who was fairly 
elected, was denied his seat, and Mr, Hayes, the Republican candi- 
date, permitted to usurp the same. This incident does not weaken 
the lesson which still remains, and to which there has been no excep- 
tion, that when we have appealed to the people and made the issue 
plain as against protection we have always won the fight. 

Let my timid Democratic friend, who is afraid that the committeo 
has gone too far, learn the lesson taught by the election of 1876, 
and then for further instruction go with me to a consideration of 
the election in 1880, 

In 1880 the rank and file of the Democratic ty, uninfluenced 
by tricksters and politicians and uncorrupted by bounties paid in 
the name of protection, were for the nomination of that honest, 
able, and true tariff reformer, William R. Morrison, of Illinois. 
But the causes I have named, reinforced by a maudlin sentiment- 
ality and gush, put the banner of the Democracy in the hands of 
@ gallant soldier, Gen. Hancock, and struck from its folds the 
inspiring nd “tariff reform,” and our candidate, following the 
platform of 1872 rather than that of 1876, relegated the tariff ques- 
tion to the C essional districts as a local issue, declining to 
stand upon the p of 1880, the declarations of which in favor 
of for revenue only were contradicted not only by the utter- 

ces of the candidate but by the logic of his nomination and the 
Refeat of Morrison. As a result of our conduct Garfield received 
214 of the electoral votes, while Hancock received but 155, and 
was beaten also in the — vote by the Republican candidate. 





Tn 1884 our party in national convention first charged the Repub- 
lican party that— 

It proffers a to correct the irregularities of tariff—it created and has 
continued them. confess the needs ot more than 20 per 
cent rednetion—its a reduction of less than 4 per cent. It pro 
feases the protection of A man it has subjected them to an in 
creasing flood of ae Sane one tion with manufact- 
uring natiens, not one of which all 


Further, the convention declared— 

Rha Demsuationenty Se Matyi t revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all 

And that— 

‘We demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for 
Pp pen one oy oetryweent wer’ ty Jt e/ gamma ~ 

U this last declaration the battle cry was raised and the bat- 
tle fought and won by the election of Grover Cleveland by a plu- 
rality of the popular vote of the country, and in the electoral col- 
lege fh 3 er to 182 to James G. Blaine, the able and popular 
leader Republican party. 

In 1888, in the city of 8t. Louis, the national convention, in 
selecting its candidates, made the following declaration as its plat- 
form upen tariff question, and the question it raised from the 
moment of its mw 
the East, another thing in the West, 


construed to mean one thing 
and yet another thing in the South. The tariff plank of 1888 reads 
as : 


domestic should not and need not be 
the reduction and correction of burdens of taxation. On the 
and with due allowance for the 


careful revision of our tax la’ 
of d labor, must promote and 


the and fi 
urage every branch of such industries and enterprises them assur- 
of an extended market and s' and continuous rh \ ern the inter- 
no event be lee the revision of our 


industries and en 


So far as regards the tariff the platform of 1888 was a compromise 
th the protectionists and here construed to be evasive, 
ity of the Democratic ecandi- 

known adherence to tariff 
repudiated and its candidates 
ne only 168 of the electoral votes, 
Harrison received 233. 

I commend this lesson to the careful study of that Eastern anomaly 
and abnormal prodnct, the ——-, tariff Democrat, a species 
confined te the regions of the Northeast and unnatural to the soil of 
the West and South. 

In 1892 the Democratic party met again in national convention at 

and having recovered from its cowardice by the courageous 
made by the and local Democracies in 1890, nominated 
same candidate for President and 
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nois, a tariff reformer in every fiber, and placed them upon {}); 
of a platform: 

We denounce Republican protection as a frand, a robbery of the eran: . 
of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declar : 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Go. 
constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for 
of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes g},\} ) 
to - necessities of the Government when honestly and economica) 
tered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-firs: ; 
culminating atrocity of class legislation. We jindorse tho effo;; 
Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppress 
direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured p< 
general consumption, and we — its repeal as one of the 
that will follow the action of the people in intrusting pow: 


ag the McKinley tariff went into operation there havo | 
the wages of the laboring man tooneincrease. We deny 
crease of peoopesy to the country since that tariff went into . 

int to the dullness and distress, the wage reductions an\ 

ade as the best possible evidence that no such prosperity | 
McKinley act. 

There could be no question as to the construction of t)js 
form. Every word is pregnant with a meaning. It is 4 mo.;, 
piece of denunciation of fraud and a clear and concise statenen: 
a principle. It declares against protection in every form, jy , 
shape, in every guise. It declares for a tariff for ro) 
that limited to the necessities of the Government econo 
ministered. Upon this platform the great battlo was fone) 
the victory won. To carry it out to the letter woe are pledged. ay) 
it is our commission to-day. It contains our authority and oy; ; 
structions. If we are wise, if we are honest, we will obey its ma 
date. If aught appears in this bill not warranted by th: 
tions let it be stricken from its pages. 

Let this Congress and this Administration regard the 
sons of the past, and for the once be as bold, as honest, as patricti 
as democratic as the people whose servants we are and whose y 
should be the law of the land. 

In all our national campaigns when we have occupied atin 
and ee on thetariff, we have been beaten. Wher 
ever we have had the courage of our convictions and boldly antag 
nized a —— tariff the people have sustained us. We alway: 
have and always will win or lose as we favor or oppose tariff refom 

It is a truth as self-evident as an axiom that a party for the pe 
ple will always be maintained in power by the people 







Income Tax. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. ELIJAH V. BROOKSHIRE, 


OF INDIANA, 
InN THE HovUSsE OF REPRESENTA1!VES 


Wednesday, January $1, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state o!' son, af 
having under consideration the bill (H. 8. 4864) toreduce taxation, top’ 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I — to be very brief in my remarss. + 
is not nece that I should dwell long upon the internabre' 
enue features of the bill which is proposed as 1n amenome®! 
the Wilson tariff bill, so called. We are informed by thet 

rt of the Ways and Means Committee that if this )1! prov 
ng fora tax upon incomes and an increased tax upon Spine 
and playing cards should become alaw that there would ve 
$30,000,000 of revenue raised each year from incom 
ten millions from the increased tax on whisky, «04 4 
able amount of revenue from the tax on playing cards 4n¢ ©" 
ettes. Now, I approve of this bill. I have always been in 
of a tax upon la individual incomes, as we!! % ‘e°! 
of corporations, and on this point I desire to be hours, !or® 
is pets of the bill there is launched a swrm' 
tion. : 

I here call attention to a letter written from !onvin’™. 
France, October 28, 1785, by Mr. Thomas Jelierson. *'") 
son was in France at the time this letter was W*'°"” 
observing the extreme pove of some of the bi © oo 
and the very great wealth and extravagance 0: oMe’” : 
to the Clerk’s desk to have read a portion of this letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ste 

Iam consei equal division rty is impractica®” 
the co somes y ~ png. aman Mee city producing go much muse 
the bulk 
vi let their subdivisions £° 

mind 


mankind, legislators can not invent too many devices f in baad 

propert taking care to * property o 

with the natural affections of the human . The descent of Proper ters 
kind, therefore, to all the children, or to all the prothers 4! 
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or other relations, in equal degree, is a politic measure and a practicable 


Or Cnother means f y is to except 
f silently lessening the inequality of pr 
ae all from taxation velow a certain a — — ee pine - 
etrical progession ‘ there 
‘ ey ae oe enouisive lands and unemployed poor, it is clear Rhat ithe 
aoe laws of property have been so o far extended Ss to violates natural rig’ tk 
a esenry, we allow | é t take care that 
hs allow it to be appropriated, we mus 
pergola rae hata net vata ete 
t fundamen 
ae iis too soon yet in our country to say ee man who can 





of the rich. Governments are constituted for the purposo of 
securing to mankind personal liberty, personalsecurity, and the 
rights of private property. The Navy of the United States and 
the standing Army both together cost the people over $40,000,000 
a year, and the vast police force throughout the United States 
costs the people an enormous sum of money. They are in exist- 
ence to preserve property rights as well as the personal rights of 
thecitizens. Then if the rich people would have their property 
protected, is there any reason why they should not be compelled 


vated shall be at liberty | to pay areasonable compensation toward the support of their 
loyment, but who can find unculti . . compensation toward the support of thei 
to cultivatert, paying a moderate rent; but Sane Sen ee ee eetion Government for the benefits which they receive. 

every possible means that as few as le shall be wi ae Gentlemen, our laws, in order to challenge the respect of all 


1 olders are the most precious part of a state.—Ban- 
wae ee eS Conatitutton, pages 463, 40h. . 

i BROOKSHIRE. This lettercertainly makes suggestions 

in ain of very high consideration at this time. We have had 

the thirty years of class legislation, in which the earnings of the 

masses have very largely been turned over to a comparativ ely 

Mat. small number of favored individuals, and now, when we insist 

ster that these favored individuals, who have been bearing butlittle 

iS of of the burdens of taxation, shall contribute toward the support 

vel of our Government, we are met with an angry on backed 


our people, rich and poor alike, must be just. TI insist that it is 
not right to exempt the rich from taxation. I shall do every 
thing I can to secure the passage of this income tax bill alon 
with other reform legislation. The perpetuity and well-bein 
of our institutions, the conditions that confront us, all admonish 
us that we should lift the burdens of taxation from the shoulders 
of the poor and that wealth should now be required to bear its 
due proportion of Federal taxation. Justice has long been de- 
ferred. The people are not in acondition of mind to have this 


very 1 Our | injustice longer continue. 

om a alnet the oni pases ot aS bears heavily upon | _, Let us give relief to the tax-ridden people as soon as possible. 
and tee tion. In fact, they caoaaiars consumption. This, For he that gives quickly gives twice.” [Applause on the 
and T think, will bo admitted; and this Leondemn. [Applauseon the | Democratic side.] 

r in- Democratic side. ; ———$$_$__.. 

= The ave hatin man expends nearly his whole income 


_ for food, fuel, clothing, rent, direct taxes, and these Fed- 


The Tariff. 
eral taxes are heaviest u the common necessaries of life used 








= the poor. Atleast, this hasbeen and is true under this Re-_ 

= alaece apetane of taxation commonly known as the protective | SPREOH 

2 tem. ; r 

imi “When Federal taxation was the subject of debate ae — 7 ox 

be ate in 1872, Senator SHERMAN, thelesderontheHepublieanside,/ HON GEORGE W. HULICK. 

art ge ° . 

x ays A few years of further experience will convince = whole body of ee OF OHIO, 
Fo ent e T e oa eet cnooeat on property Orinesmne, ieintrinsically IN THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
unjust. While expenses of the vernment are largely caused 


by the protection of Property, it is but right to require to contribute 
t. 


to their paymen not do to say that person consumes in pro- 
ss means. Thisis not true. E must see that the con- 
of the rich does not bear the same relation to the comsumption of 


sum 

as the income of the one does to the wages of theother. As wealth 
eelekeuns tte ustice in the fundamental basis of our system will! be 
felt and forced wpon the attention of Congress. 


Gentlemen, it is on aesg te this bill, which is offered as an 
amendment to the Wilson ff bill, to tax the excess of indi- 
vidual incomes over $4,000 a year 2 percent. Thisseems to me 
to be avery reasonable tax. This relieves consumption, and 
therefore gives relief where it should be given in fact. The 
committee which has reported this bill to tax individual incomes 
believes that to tax the excess of incomes over $4,000 is not to 
tax consumption. A man ought to be able to buy everything 
which he needs to consume and which is necessary for his com- 
fort for $4,000 a year. In fact, he ought to beable to buy all the 
necessary and needful comforts of life for himself and family, 
and to educate his family for a less sum, if he desires to econo- 
mize. Therefore, itcan not be said that a tax upon that portion 
of one’s income in excess of $4,000 is a tax u consumption. 

It is argued. by the enemies of this bill, Mr. 
an income tax is inquisitorial. If this argument is to be ob- 
served, we could not have any taxes upon personal property. 
Can any tax be more inquisitorial than tariff taxes collected 
at custom-houses, where both women and men, if they are be- 
lieved to have valuables upon their person which they are try- 
ing to bring into this country without the ment of the duty, 
are actually taken into apartments and their clothing removed. 
But this argument is so apparently fallacious that a mere pass- 
ing observation would seem to be sufficient. {Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Other enemies of the proposed income tax have argued that 
it is in violation of that part of the Constitution iidh declares 
that taxes ‘‘ shall be uniform th hout the States.” Of course 
a tax upon individual incomes, such as this bill wides for, is 
uniform throughout the United States; for it wil uniformly ap- 
ply Se wheresover who have incomes in excess of 

000, us it is uniform throughout the United States, but 
not uniform as to individual persons. No tax can be uniform as 
to individual people. A person who buys but littleof the neces- 
saries of life pays but little of our Federal taxes; while another 
ay eapend h - woes aot ny income in the purchase of 

g aud other thin t are high! e 

eral system, and thus ous much. eer os 


Mr. Chairman, the idea of nearly all of 
taxation upon the a ce articles cilienes tee toe 
rand middle classes of our isamonstrous 


tion. 
is no reason, gentlemen w. we should not tax the incomes 





Chairman, that | 


Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 


The House being in Committeo of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4874) to reduce taxation, to provide r 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HULICK said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I wish to express briefly my views in regard tv 
the pending measure. Representing a district of wealth in its soil 
and industries, the people intelligent, industrious, progressive, 
firm in their convictions of right, yet liberal towards others who 
may differ with them in religion, in politics, and in governmental 
affairs, I feel it to be my duty as well as a privilege to give some 
reasons why I shall vote against the bill which is entitled— 

A bill to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, ifthe title of a bill is to indicate its character, the 
title of this should be— ? 

A bill to reduce the tariff on imports, to provide part revenue for the Gov 
ernment, the balance of $76,000,000 required to carryon the Government to be 


borrowed from the capitalists of Europe, and for the purposesof ‘“Tariffreform, 
as declared in the Democratic platform. 


In considering this measure let us look for a moment at the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Committee on Ways and Means as 
they undertake to prepare a bill that is of so great significance to 
the welfare of this country, a bill that will affectevery family,every 
community, and every State in this Union. They enter their com- 
mittee room inspired to do certain things. The majority of that 
committee, which represents the Democratic party, are in sympathy 
with the “‘ tone and tenor” of the measure that they have reported to 
this House,and to which the people of this nation are looking with 
intense interest and the nations of the world are more than inter- 
ested spectators. 

The majority of that committee, supported by the Democratic 
members of this House, draw their inspiration only from the plat- 
forms of their party. They have no other guide. For thirty-three 
years that party has been kept ont of power in this Government 
because of the unpatriotic principles it advocated and the unjust 
legislation attempted by it. 

Referring, therefore, to their declarations upon the tariff ques- 
tion what do we find? 

The platform upon which Mar. Buchanan was elected President of 
the United States contained this proposition: “The time has come 
for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor 
of freeseas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by 
solemn manifestations to place their morai influence at the side of 
their successful example.” Upon that platform, which contains so 
many other declarations of policies inimical to the best interests 
of our country, which declared against internal improvements, 
—_ st national banks, and in favor of slavery, the administra- 

on of James Buchanan in carrying out those principles brought 
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ss ee sees 


our country down to bankruptcy and ruin and involved it into one 
of the most wicked and unjustifiable rebellions known to modern 
times. 

The mepebiionn party came into power, put down the rebellion, 
abolished slavery, restored 4,000, of human beings to freedom 
and endowed them with manhood, established the credit of the 
nation, and gave to the people the best currency known to the 
civilized world; inaugurated a system of internal improvements 
that has opened up our vast western domain, improved navigation, 
and added untold millions to our national wealth. During that 
time paid over two billions of the public debt, preserved the credit 
of the nation by paying every obligation of the Government, 
adopted a tariff system that raised all the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, while at the same time it protected and encouraged home 
industries and gave employment to every man, woman, and child 
that wanted work at h = wages than were paid by any other 
government on the face of the earth. 

All this was accomplished without the aid or sympathy of the 
Democratic party and against its determined protests. And for 
a third of a century the Democratic party was not permitted to 
have full control of the Government until the election of Grover 
Cleveland in the year of our Lord 1892. And what was the con- 
dition of the country when it was turned over to the Democratic 
gener’ In his message to Congress in December, 1892, President 

Tarrison describes it in the following language: 

In submitting my annual message to Congress I have great satisfaction in 
being able to say that the general conditions affecting the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the Uni States are in the highest degree favorable. A com- 
_—- of the existing conditions with those of the most favored period in the 

istory of the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree of prosperity 
and - general a diffusion of the comforts of life were never before enjoyed by our 
poople. 

* * a * * * 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant or when 
wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which they are paid or 
by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. * * * And this 
brief exhibit of the growth and prosperity of the country will give us a level from 
which to note the increase or decadence that new legislative policies may bring to 
us. There is no reason why the national influence, power, and prosperity should 
not observe the same rates of increase that have characteri the past thirty 

ears. We carry the great impulse and increase of these years into the future. 
There is no reason why in many kinds of production we should not surpass all 
other nations as we have already done in some, There are no near frontiers to 
our possible development. Retrogression would be a crime. 

His observations were approved by everybody, even Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his message to the extra session of Congress in August last, 
says: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory 
assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprang 
up on every side. 

Mr. Chairman, the question naturally arises why did this finan- 
cial distrust and fear suddenly spring up onevery side? It iscasily 
answered. It will be remembered that in the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1892 the majority of the committee on rules reported a res- 
olution on the subject of the tariff and asked its adoption. It con- 


tained, among other things, the following relative to the domestic 


industries of the country: 
But in making reductions in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but to promote their healthy growth. 


You willremember, Mr. Chairman, that resolution was not adopted. 
It was not good Democratic doctrine. That party was not in favor 
of promoting “the healthy growth of our domestic industries.” 
The minority of the committee, under the leadership of Mr. Neal, 
the late Democratic candidate for governor of Ohio, made a sep- 
arate report that was adopted by the convention. I will read it: 

We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American ple for the benefit of the few. We Seclare it to be 
a fundamental principal the Democratic party that the Federal Government 
has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff dutics except for the 

urposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall 
te limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly and economically 
administered. 

This resolution was adopted by that convention with thunderous 
rounds of applause, and if there was any friendly feeling toward 
our domestic industries and for the working people of this country, 
it was completely extinguished a the adoption of that resolution. 

The progressive ‘ free-trade” doctrine of the Buchanan Democ- 
racy of 1886 was now for the first time revived. The pay had 
learned nothing by its a defeats. From 1856 to 1872 it had made 
no declarations on the tariff. They were too busily engaged in try- 
ing to defeat the Republican party in its efforts to put down the 
rebellion. But in 1872 they nominated Horace Greeley for Presi- 
dent on a platform that remitted the discussion of the tariff to the 
Congressional districts. I ask your indulgence, Mr, Chairman, 
while I read it: 

Recognizing that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of pro- 
tection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to the 

ple in their Congressional districts, and to the decision of the 
ongress thereon, wholly free from Executive interference or dic- 
tation. 

There were irreconcilable differences between the party and their 
candidate, for Greeley was a protectionist, pure and simple, white 


his party favored “ progressive free trade.” And I s 

in this connection that if the Democratic cone hee ens 
this resolution in 1892 they would not have found themselves 
in the embarrassing predicament, upon the tariff question, in 
which they find themselves to-day; in fact, if you gentlemen on the 
other side of the House would regard the sentiment of your people 
at home in your Congressional district, and heed their protest 
against this destructive measure, you couldn’t muster a dozen votes 
initsfavor. But you denounced “ Republican protection asa fraud 

a robbery of the great majority of the American people, and uncon. 
stitutional.” Unfortunately you made your party believe it, and, 
with the assistance of the oe of the West, the Mugwumps of 
the East, and the money of oreign importers, together with your 
deceptive cry of “ Tariff reform,” you succeeded in placing your 
party in full control of the Government. 

Under such inspiration, with a loyalty to party policies, and 
devotion to party pledges, and if for a better cause would challenge 
admiration, the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
prepared the bill we now have under consideration. Mr. Chairman. 
they would have us believe thatitisa bill for “revenue only.” Not 
so. While it professes ‘‘to provide revenue for the Government ” 
it will fall short of raising enough revenue to pay the expenses of 
the Government by a hundred million of dollars. We are not yet 
advised how the deficiency is to be raised. ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, proposes to issue 
$50,000,000 of bonds, and borrow money to increase the gold reserve 
from $73,000,000, to which it has fallen, to $100,000,000, as required 
by law, the revenues being now insufficient to meet the current 
Ser of the Government and to pay the interest on the public 
debt. We have had intimations, however, that it is proposed to 
make up the deficiencies by levying a tax on incomes. But when 
your committee introduces a bill for that purpose you will inaugu- 
rate one of the worst pandemonium of political evil spirits ever wit- 
nessed on that side of the Chamber. 

When Governor McKinley and his Republican colleagues formu 


lated the tariff law now on our statute book, which has brought so 


much prosperity to our country and happiness to our people, they 
first ascertained how much money was required to pay the expenses 
of the Government, and then proceeded to levy duty upon imports 


80 as to protect and encourage home industries, home enterprises, 
American workmen, and American labor. | Applause. ] 

But let us examine for a moment some of the provisions of this 
bill, and see whether they commend themselves to the intelligent 
judgment of the American people, tested by the light of past expe- 


rience and the deplorable condition in which we find our country 
by the threatened legislation of this Democratic Congress. _ 
Whatever of protection there is in this bill is apologized for by 


the chairman of the committee [Mr. WILSON of West Virginia]. In 
his report accompanying the bill, he says: 

The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious 
labor is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American peo 
ple. Itno more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free of all 
errors in its complex and manifold details. 

There is ono peculiarity, Mr. Chairman, about this bill. What. 
ever protection there is left in it is all in favor of products and 
imports chiefly used by the wealthier classes of our people. 

Imost every democratic member of this House who has engaged 
in this discussion has apologized for what protection there is in 
Free trade seems to have “run riot.” 

Mr. Chairman, my democratic colleagues dare not go back to Ohio 
next fall and preach on the stump what they declare on the floor 
of this House. If they do, instead of 81,000 votes against them it 
will be ahundredthousand. Even my friend JOHNSON will be ‘‘ left 
outin the cold” to manufacture street-railroad iron under protection 
instead of drawing his salary asa free-trade Congressman.  [Ap- 
plause. } 

Why, we have in our State only a very few leading Democratic 
oliticians who are “out and out” free-traders. My colleague, Mr 
OuNSON, Larry Neal, late candidate for governor, and one of m) 

constituents, an ex-Republican ex-member of Congress, the Hon. 


John Q. Smith, are about the only men in my State who have tlie 
“courage of their convictions.” Most estimable, honorable gentle- 
men—but “free-trade lunatics.” To hear them tell it last fall you 
would think their name was legion. We read about a” demoniac 


whom Christ met near the shore of the Mediterranean. He cast the 
evil spirits out of the man and ordered them to enter into the swine 
that were feeding hard by. That drove of hogs rushed headlong 
into the sea and were choked. The result of the election In Ohio 
last fall seems to indicate that the “demoniacal” spirits of free truce 
had entered into the Democracy and drove the party, leaders and 
all, into the sea of defeat and oblivion under the waves ot popular 
indignation against “‘ progressive free trade,” and so called “sar 
orm.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

r. Chairman, let us for a moment examine some of the sclie: 
of this bill and see whether they will commend themselves to 
wise judgment of the American people. ; ie 

The farming people of my district and State are chiefly interes\« Z 
in the wool and tobacco industries. Itis estimated that 2,500,'\" thle 
pounds is the amount of the world’s production of wool; 0! ‘b's 
amount Australasia furnishes to the markets of the world more (148 


lules 
the 














is i i by cheap 
fifth of the supply. This is raised on cheap land and by che 
pent with all the modern appliances in yrepenng and — 
it on the markets of the world. It is estimate that one-fourt a 
the wool used for clothing purposes to-day is produced Pay tha 
country, because of its ‘length, strength, and fineness of — it 

Against the importations of foreign wool into our — e 
come in competition with our woolgrowers, the present law be 
enacted. This bill puts wool on the free list—the —— f a 
tariff for revenue is lost sight of, and it is now proposed to destroy 
the great industry of woolgrowing, which has attained the sev- 
enth in rank amongst the branches of American eg tae ana me 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, wool was importe arr} 
the United States to the value of $18,416,881.92, on which, was pai 
a tariff duty of $8,159,453.49, all of which is to come in free at an 
annual loss of revenue to the Government of over $800,000,000. 
During the same time woolen goods manufactured by foreign 
cheap labor were imported, valued at $36,993,409.16, yieldin g a 
revenue of $36,448,667.46. The rate is to be so reduced under this 
bill as to result in a loss of revenue of over $21,733,788. 

The great State of Ohio raises about one-seventh of the sheep 
and one-seventh of the wool of the United States, and yet my Demo- 
cratic colleagues from that State will vote for this measure, that 
will at one ‘‘fell stroke” destroy this industry that has added its 
millions to the wealth of our people. ; So 

In the campaign of 1883 the Democratic committee of Ohio issued 
a circular which contained the following: 

ious argument to assert that the influence of the reduc- 
wn <A teevaies. of the sheep oad their — will be felt upon the value of the 
Jand. Every farmer knows that a flock of sheep is one of the best of fertilizers. 
It is a remarkable fact that sheep can subsist on very poor land. The Democratic 
rty, as the facts show, has been steadily and earnestly opposed to the perpetra- 
on of this great wrong against the people. Their almost unanimous vote indi- 
cates that as a political party they are heartily in sympathy with the wool pro- 
ducer’s cause. 

rust the party that has, in our National Legislature, 

anu ed tance at the bid ing oe the capitalist of New England? 

Is there any hope for you from such a ney who have thus deliberately sacri- 
ficed your dearest and best interests! The party that created this great wrong 
¢an not be trusted to give you relief. The Democrate in Congress were your 
friends. They sought, *. every means in their power, to peeves this wrong from 


being inflicted on you. ‘Trust the Democratic party in this matter; it has prom- 
ised to and will give you relief. 


Farmers of Ohio, farmers of the United States, can you trust the 
arty that is now in this National Legislature about to enact into 
aw a measure that will outrage and rob you at the bidding of the 

free traders of the south and capitalists of Europe. The Demo- 
crats in Congress are not your friends. They do not voice your 
sentiment nor regard your interests when they vote for this bill; 
that is “void of virtue” and fraught with destructive consequences 
if it becomes a law. Is there any hope for you from such a party? 
The Democrats in bork are not your friends, but enemies to 
your dearest interests. Next fall it will be remitted to you in your 
Congressional districts, when you will have a splendid opportunity 
to express yourselves in thundering tones, so loud and so deep that 
it will be heard all over this continent and throughout Europe, and 
this House will have a Republican majority of representatives that 
will give life to our dead industries, work to the idle, bread to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, cheer to the dependent, and pros- 


perity to our country. [Loud ee) 
Under the McKinley law the sheep industry in the United States 
has steadily prospered. In 1891 there were 43,431,136 sheep owned by 


our farmers. ‘The number increased in 1892 to44,938,365, and during 
the year 1893 it reached 47,273,553. Let the McKinley law remain 
in force and in five years we will have a hundred million of sheep, 
feeding upon a thousand American hills in fall charge of American 
shepherds. [Applause.} Pass the Wilson bill, which also puts 
mutton on the free list, and this great industry will be destroyed. 
What say the farmers of this country about this threatened calam- 
ity? Repeal the McKinley law and there will be imported into this 
country more than $50,000,000 of free wool and woolen goods under 
areduced tariff, entailing a loss of forty millions of revenue and 
turning out thousands of men, women, and children to depend upon 
charity. God knows we have seen enough of that in this country 
om. a: 4th of leat March. [Applause. E 
y the records of Heaven can reveal the sad story and number 
a Nobody knows it better than members of Congress. 
ere is scarcely an hour of the day we are not called upon to give 
to charity. I am mony te ong there are many impostors taking 
advantage of the hard es. hy, Mr. Chairman, the other night 
I contributed money to a man to elp bury his wife, but the next 
morning I found out that she was the liveliest corpse in the city 
and her husband the retest fraud. [Laughter. } 
on I must hasten. bill aims another deadly blow at the 
er’s interest. It makes a reduction of the present rate of $2 to 
a = aoe = Bh Fh coma — for cigar wrappers, not 
i .75 per pound o 
Dor the sede codices (om Ls ’ = stemmed to $1.25 per pound. 


there was i rted i i 
Soak that quality of tobacca not stemmed + he Siicune of 
jenna 
riv 


unds, valued at $1,979,657.48, upon which 
oa edo , 725,062.51, What 0 you cr rift i do hho “only” 
: over therepropose todo with tobaccot One would suppose 
at if it were the revenue you wanted you would increase the rate. 
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But no, you reduce it one-half, and thereby entail a loss of revenue 
on the Government of over $2,000,000. 

I pray you, gentlemen, tell me who are asking for the reduction 
of the duty on tobacco. Have the Committee on Ways and Means 
received any petitions from the tobacco-growers of the country? 
Were there any such, lying on the table of the committee when they 
were considering this question? In the last fiscal year there was 
imported into this country over 22,000,000 pounds of tobacco, valued 
at over twelve and @ half million dollars, on which there was paid 
a duty of —a $15,000,000. 

What would be the importations if the duty is reduced one half? 
The question answers itself. But who, I pray, can pretend to tell 
what will be the effect upon the tobacco industries of our country? 
How can a thinking, reasonable people regard such a suicidal policy? 
Every pound of tobacco used by our people should be raised by 
American farmers on American soil. [Applause.] f 
_ Under the McKinley law the production of tobacco has resulted 
in great prosperity to the tobacco farmers, not only of my district, 
but of the State of Ohio and the United States. In the year 1888 
there were imported into the United States 7,098,395 pounds of 
what under the law was denominated as fillers, and paid only 35 
cents duty per pound, and our product had to be sold for the same 
price as that. A great fraud was thus perpetrated, not only on the 
Government, but on the tobacco-growers of this country. After the 
passage of the present law the importation of cigar-wrappers did 
not exceed 300,000 pounds—thus lessening the competition against 
our own tobacco and enhancing its market value. 

If there was ever one article brought from a foreign country that 
would raise a large revenue and that ought to be taxeditis tobacco. 
Ihave never used it myself. I am not, however, so selfish as to 
object to others enjoying it. Nevertheless, if a tariff were to be 
levied upon it high enough to practically prevent its importation, 
and our people induced to use only what is raised and manufactured 
in this country, I pray you what harm would result? 

With our skilled labor, improved methods, productive soil, favor- 
able climate, we could, ina few years, supply the world. [Applause.] 
Instead of our cities and towns swarming with idle men chewing 
and smoking foreign tobacco they would be at work on American 
farms raising and stripping American tobacco and manufacturing it 
in American shops for consumption all over the world. [Loud 
applause. } 

Secretary Morton in his annual report for 1893, in speaking of 
the great total of our annual agricultural imports, aggregating in 
value some $350,000,000 says: 

The question then comes up whether some, perhaps much, of it ought not to be 
roduced upon our own soil, in proximity to those of our own markets where this 
mmense demand exists. And the truth is it could and should be so grown. The 

time will come when, under the favorable conditions of soil and climate which this 

country possesses, a very large share of agricultural products now imported will 

beraised by Americanfarmers. Our large importsof hides, fruits, nuts, and wines, 

aggregating an average of over $60,000,000, could all be _—— ed in this country. 

A considerable share of the fibers, ineteting wool and silk, and no doubt a large 
ortion of the tobacco now imported, couldfalso be produced in the United States. 
‘his is true likewise of sugar. 


This, coming from a member of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, does not 
sustain the free-trade fallacies of the Democratic majority in this 
House. Mr. Chairman, the soil and climate are right; the trouble 
is, the Democratic party is in power in this country, and if is not 
right by a large majority. [Applause.] The fact is, the Demo- 
cratic party can not run this Government to the best interest of the 
people, and the time when our agricultural imports will be pro- 
duced upon our own soil and raised by American farmers will be 
when, and not until, the Republican party is restored to power by 
the election of a Republican Congress, and William McKinley, of 
Ohio, President of the United States. [Loud applause. ] 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, our agricultural ex- 
ports (as shown by the reports) amounted, in round numbers, to 
$800,000,000, being 78 per cent of our total exports. In the year 
1893 they amounted to $615,000,000, a falling off of nearly two hun- 
dred millions, caused by the distrust in the Democratic Administra- 
tion. Does the farmer inquire why it is, that the price of his wheat 
is so low? Look for a moment at the table of exports for some of the 
farm products, and observe how our export trade has fallen off in 
the last year, 





1892.—Exported cattle valued at ............ccccsccsccccncccce-sseceee $35, 000, 000 
1893.—Exported cattle valued at..............-----e-2-- eee cence eee ee 26, 000, 000 
A 8 iit Akai acid bdd dds Seale denadasyséiiedssrsesed 9, 000, 000 
NT ees rec selec ereduaensiycncelane nnasab at 31, 000, ( 
Mn DOGl CE POTOG 6 6cn coc cc ccscesesccccccccvccececcqsescoccccesagees 28, 000, 000 
Va Oe ic Pie sb cdib kas sinc cctsinaseccccuncecetedseesetignss bbs 3, 000, 000 
 <~ WNE OD ccc acedevess drcasecnceeneuedacateseantsseuceseess "$85, 000, 000 
ely IND Scadee secede tsa coscbaceetes snebspecsescoendenenée 84, 000, 000 
Falling off ..... i dv bRdgp Radon cusén chbedehginrcdédccces csentocecs 1, 000, 000 
IE CIO sg Sacnddnc vince accdudadsbcccescsccrsecessccesecess 41, 000, 000 
ICE gC dda chs ca sk ccducwtesecs coccccccasccdecccccoces 24, 000, 000 
GE dah duende biediec cdncctectstnccecesccesccesosccoocsccs 4 7, 000, 000 














1892.— Wheat exported. ........-++.-eseenccareneaneenananernnsrcncnane $161, 000, 000 
1893.—W heat exported... .....+---+-<0nncesencanecrccsrnensneescennecs 
Falling Off... .... ..--acc0--s0n0scceeccsemensces s+ seecsncssonsenes 68, 000, 000 


Showing a falling off in these ucts alone in the last year of the 
enormous sum of 000,000. t can we leok for if this terrible 
ression in business continues. The farmers of this country can 
and must produce what the world wants and what the werld must 
have. owerens 
Why, Mr. Chairman, there are in the United States, as shown - 
the last census,more than six million farms. Upon them dw 
more than thirty millions of the population of this great conntry, 
and they exported, as Lsaid ao year 1892, over eight hun- 
dred millions of their products. ve the Democratic free-trade 
tariff-for-revenue only incubus from American commerce; carry out 
in good fait hthe principles of reaiprocity, as set forth in the Me- 
Kinley law and advoeated by James G. Blaine; eneourage friendly 
legislation to our home industries, and our a exports will 
be double in five years, and our ships ladened with our products will 
enter every I acs the world. [Applause.] 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is not one virtue in this bill. 
The following table will indicate the present rate and the =. 
change on the more important agricultural products which I 
ve taken from the different schedules : 








Average ad 
valorem. 










Rates of duty under— 








Horses: 

Valued at less than 

$150 each 

Valued at $150 and 

over. 
WAR cvreoncce + enna 20. 00 
Cattle: 

One year old or less.) $2 NE sees tclyrodt eicgateccens 4 20. 00 

More than 1 year old Ot newnectpaks ORG SR: 
pI, Se ae errr 

Less than 1 year old.) 75 cents per head..|....do .........-.+- 

One year old or more} $1.50 per head.....|....do ...........-- 
Corn.or maize .......... 15cents per bushel |....do ............- 
CIS ncscttioncdannenstiud 15 cents per bushel |....do ...........-- 
ST ps endhnsestetes vanes $4 per ton. ........| $2 per ten......... 
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8 cents per pound. 

20 cents per bushe 
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2 cents per pound. 
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The above are the principal productions of the Northern farmers on 
which the duties are to be reduced on an average of 50 per cent, while 
lemons, peanuts, rice pene rice flour, and rice meal remain the 
same as at present. otection to peanuts is all right, but it must 
not be given to wool, lumber, shingles, coal, milk, eggs, apples, beef, 
mutton, pork, lard, tallow, salt, broom corn, flax, hemp, and twine, 
all of whieh laced on the free list for the benefit of—well, the 

ood people of the South, whose interests seem to be placed at the 

. oe mercies of you gentlemen on the other side of the chamber. 

use. 

L Mr. ae when I first came here, and while looking for a 
house in which to move my family, everybody told me that I must 
be sure and select one with a ‘‘Southern exposure.” In examinin 
into the details of this bill one would infer that Mr, Wilson an 
his committee had been impressed with the same idea, that it was 
better that not only dwellings, but that a tariff for revenue only 
= should be constructed with a ‘Southern exposure.” [Langh- 


J 

One of the principal industries of my district is the manufacture 
of binding-twine and repe in the beautiful and heretofore thriving 
city of Xenia. The binding twine industry is now proteeted by a 
rate of seven-tenths cent ~ — on twine. The tariff of 1883 
levied $15 per ton on sisal and $20 per ton on manila. On twine 
and rope the duty was 2} cents per pound. Under this law capi- 
talists were induced to invest their money to develop this new 
industry, and by reason of the sudden development of demand 
for binding-tw ne and the lack of sufficient mills to supply the 
demand, the manufacturers controlled the market. But this con- 
tinned but a short time, as new mills were built, more capital 
invested, competition followed, and prices were reduced. The 
MeKinley law placed raw materials on the free list and reduced 
the duty to seven-tenths cent per pound. This business is a branch 
of manufacture which requires a large investment in the “ plant”. 
Great risks have to be in the purchase of raw materials— 
heavy credits, and long time. 

Under the encouragement given by Republican legislation to 
these industries, capitalists invested their money at their own 
homes in the eity of Xenia, Ohio, and built five factories for the 


‘and satins”? 





manufacture of binding-twine, all of which were in full operation 


Pan aot f th 
t time two of them are shut dow i 
running less than half the number of Soske Wadke aed : le sir 
cumstances, under the sunlight of protecti oa 
Pp ton, they employed a 
thousand people, but under the dark and threatening cloud of fi 
trade they are now working less than four hundred. " This bill S 
poses to put binder twine on the free list, and thereby ope: = 
market to the world. These mills wil] then be compelled to eithe 
close down or reduce the wages of their employés to that yp ii |. 
the Belfast Works in Ireland and kindred industries 
who is to suffer by it? Go ask those working people and th 
families. They can tell you; but it will be in subdued ton, 
with saddened hearts. 

There is another ee characteristic of this » 
reduces the duty on that class of goods worn and use) | 
and which the poor do not and could not buy, Plushcs. ol. 
Axminster, moquette carpets, Saxony, Wilton, and Tourney velv.+.. 
Brussels carpet, tapestry Brussels and drugvets are all to & 
this country under a duty redueed on the average ofover 50 I 
from the present rate. ; 

aaa looking-glasses were imported into this country in yalyo 
$618,000, and the Government received $216,000 revenue, © Tis 1) 
reduces the duty from 60 to 35 per cent, ata loss of $155,000 to tho 
a. ‘‘ Painted, tint stained, and enameled dishes” ya)no. 
at $6,000,000 were imported last year, yielding a revenue of ove 
$4,000,000 to the Treasury. A million and a half of this reyenye 
to be cut off—to encourage a still greater importation—thus rol))i: 
our laborers, injuring our industries, and benetiting the rich who 
buy such ware. 

the idle, starving laborers of this country complaning abou: 
the tariff on Brussels carpets or silk-plush cloaks? Ars ¢) 
wives and oo complaining because they can’t wear “silks 

dad yet this bill reduces the duty on these govds 

from 60 to 35 per cent. There was a revenue of over $773,000 
received last year on carpetsalone. Thisis to be reduced nearly ono 
half—for whose benefit, I pray? If you want to raise revenue i 
crease the duty on these thin The rich who buy them are 
complaining of high prices. Encourage their mannfacture in this 
country, and thereby — more employment to American labor. 
[Applause.} Ifthe rich are determined to buy forvign goods let 
them pay the duty and fill the Treasury. 

A few years ago a young man left his home in my county and set- 
tied in Tennessee, © had been there but a short time when he 
discovered in. the bottom of the river shells out of which pear! 
buttons could be made. Before the passage of the McKinley law 
all pearl buttons worn by our people were imported, and 
our markets at a fabulous price; they could not be manufactured 
in thiscountry forthe wantof protection. Thatlaw encouraged ant 

rotected such enterprises by a duty of 143 per cent on foreign )ut- 

ms. He at onee organized a company; invested capital; gathored 
the shells; manufactured a button equal in quality to the for 
article,andmademoney. Anotherand another company was start, 
employing hundreds of hands. Competition reduced the price 
He sent me specimens of their buttons, of exquisite beanty 
design fit to ornament the robe of a queen. Without protecti 
these shells would have lain in the bottom of the Tennessee River 
until Gabriel should sound the judgment day. [Applause. | 

Horses were imported intothis country in the year endiny June 5), 
1893, valued at $1, 164,483.50, which paid a duty of $367,440. This!!! 
reduces the duty from $30:per head to 20 percent ad valorem, which 
will reduce the revenue $135,000. Before a Canadian can bring 
his horses over the border into our country, to compete with our 
breeders, if the horses are not worth over $150 per head, lie must 
deposit into the Treasury of the United States $30 per head. This 

ves our farmers the advantage to the extent of $30 on cach horse 


y) 
0 


} 
sold in 


nder the pernicious ad valorem system the duties wil! be reduced 
about one- the present rate. eos 

Our country boys do not want free trade competition. [App ause. } 
It is p to reduce the duty on sheep from 75 cents per head to 


20 per cent ad valorem, entaiiing a loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment of over $300,000. And this bill is offered as a revenue measure 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ° 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HULICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I suppose the produce you reler to, the 
agricultural products which you say will be imported into 
United States, is from countries adjoining ours. 1 take it that you 
refer princi ally to Mexico and Canada; is that true: 

Mr. HULICK. It istrue. 


k permission to 


But the same reasoning would apply t° 
England or any part of Europe, the only difference being |" the ad- 
ditional cost of transportation. 


- aa 
Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Do you know, as a matter of fact, which 
country gets the better in the importation of produce, Canada or tht 
United States, in a long series of years, for instance, forty-Uv°} cars! 
pabe ain ae Eee cappows the balance of trade with ret 
ence to unelt roduects? sft 
Mr. CK. Ido not know that an answer to that questios 


would necessarily be involved in the discussion at this point. 











now discussing pe -quutie of encouraging home industries and 
cting home labor. : as : , ‘ 

Pe RROOKSHIRE. The point I am anki if a — will 

pear with me a moment, is that the farmers 0 the vo Saar yas 

sell the people of Canada very much more os pr ne 

through a long series of years, and have done 60, than the farm 

of Canada sell to the people of ae bey ye ye " 

Mr. HULICK. That is correct, and 1 am ° 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. And therefore if wobad to vee — 
as between Canada and the United States, the Uni -_ 
get the benefit of it or would get the ae 4 into paotene 

Mr. HULICK. I am very glad we “xe 2 __ on 
and sell not only to Canada, but to every 0 _ aoa y> c 
we buy. This was brought about, however, by thirty i ears 0 = 
tection under Republican administration, encouraging home in<us- 
tries, and protecting American wage earners, as I said before. Free 
trade had nething to do with it. 7 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I interrupt the gentleman again ? 

Mr. HULICK. My time is limited, and I trust tho gentleman 

i i me, 
wate BROOKS TIRE, I just want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to one or two facts. Now, lama Northern man. The gentleman 
has said that this bill discriminates in favor of the South. Take 
the coal and iron along the Appalachian range, extending from the 
State of New York to the State of Alabama. These coal and iron 
fields in those mountains are 900 miles long, and some of the finest 
jron fields and coal fields in the United States are south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Coal and iron are placed upon the free list. - 

Texas produces about four million sheep, about one-tenth of all 
the sheep in the United States. I believe that delegation will vote 
to place wool on the free list; and I assert in the presence of the 
gentlemen here that if any part of this country has been discrimi- 
nated against in this bill in the placing of raw materials upon the 
free list it is the South. I have no doubt about it at all. 

Mr. HULICK. I cannotseeit in that light; ’llask the gentleman 
why are steeland iron cotton ties placed on the free list? In the 
last year there were imported more than $56,000 worth, on which a 
duty was paid of over $25,000. This was done for the sole benefit 
of the cotton planters of the South, while a high duty is retained 
on the Northern farmers’ hoop iron. 

The rate on cotton goods has been reduced. The committee has 
struck off from $300, to $400,000 of revenue on cotton imports 
upon which the cheap laber and skill of European peoplehave been 
expended, thereby bringing cotton prints into c etition with our 
Northern capital and labor. The duty on calico is to be reduced 
from 5 to 34 cents a yard. On that item alone the Government re- 
ceived the last year over $111,000 revenue. This bill willreduceit 
to less than $78,000. Is not this a discrimination against Northern 
labor? And taking the whole cotton schedule, the revenues are 
sought to be cut down over$3,000,000, and as I said this affects chiefly 
Northern labor. 

The McKinley law encourages the loom and spindle. Northern 
capital is invested in them, and the New England boys and girls 
who are taught to respect work enter the factories and earn an 
honest living. The Southern people could do the same thing if 
they had some of the Yankee grit in their make up. And notwith- 
standing the 5-cent tariff calico can be bought for less than 5 cents 
per yard, These _— ladies here in the galleries to-night did not 
pay 5 cents a yard for the calico dresses they haveon. Why? Be- 
cause the cotton was raised in this country, spun and woven in this 
country, printed in this country, after which it was cut, made, and 
worn by American girls. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman allow me 
& suggestion right here? 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a little over five minutes 
a pais nn I hope my time will be extended and not all be 

p. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wish to suggest that the 
man who produced cotton ae it below the cost of production 
while every man who touched it after it left. his hands made money 
out of it; consequently the whole thing is for the benefit of ail 
— except the producer of the cotton, the man who 

Mr.HULICK. If you will send up No . 
kee boys, they will go down Soult aah chore yon pe Este to 
raise cotton,and not lose money on it either. And because your peo- 
a eripgietae' to = — without loosing money on it you 

© New Engla ‘ 
Ss manufactured ‘unten, Ree eens Ry satecing the duty 
ou are going to reduce the du ta bi 
Is this in response to an appeal ee aren Sakti 
try, who are out of work and their families starving? They are not 
suffering for the want of collars and euffs to wear but tom The 
New York correspondent of the Irish Textile Journal, published in 
fast, Ireland, in speaking of the Wilson bill, says: 


All the proposed duties in the Wilson bill are at alorem 
umped together at 30 per cent. ~ * * There will be many changes in the 
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bill before its final passage, bat it is ten to one if the linen goods items will be 


— ed, and the tombstone may now be set over the grave of the American linen 
dustry. 





— 








This is the opinion joyfully and hopefully expressed by foreigners 
about the Wilson bill. And the Democratic Representatives on the 
floor of this House in voting for this measure are digging the grave 
and erecting a tombstone over the remains of American industries, 
And next fall the American voters will dig the political graveof the 
Democratic party, and erect thereon a tombstone on which will be 
inscribed ‘died from free trade and tariff referm.” 

Mr. Chairman, look at the condition of our country at thismoment; 
everywhere, on every side, in city and country, distrust and doubt 
and fear, every industry paralyzed. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of petitions coming up to Congress from the people, imploring 
their Representatives to let the tariif alone and to vote against the 
Wilson bill. These petitions fall before eyes blinded by party zeal; 
these prayers fall upon ears deadened to the ery of hunger and 
want, but quick to catch the soundof every partydemand. ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread” is a prayer if offered up to heaven will 
be answered, but of no avail when offered to the Demucratic mem- 
bers of this House, who have it in their power to grant relief. And 
yet we hear the eloquent member from New York [Mr. Cocuran] 
declaring in stentorian voice and with wild gesticulation that he and 
his party will vote for the Wilson bill if every office in the Govern- 
ment should be withheld from them and every citizen in their 
districts should ask them to vote against this bill. 

This is not courage, but servile cowardice; not sense, but non 
sense; not patrietic independence, but political servitude. 

At the extra session of Congress we heard tho voice of the elo- 
quent and learned gentlemen from Nebraska [ Mr. Bryan] in advo- 
cating the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherinan Act, use 
this language in relation to England: 


Suppose we try bringing her to terms by action. Letme appeal to your patriot- 
ism. Shall we make our laws dependent upon Engiand’s action and thus allow 
her to legislate for us upon the most important of all questions? Shall we con- 
fess our inability to enact monetary laws! Are we an English colony or an 
independent people? If tho use of gold alone is to make us slaves, let us use both 
metals and be free. If there be some living along the Eastern coast—better ac- 
quainted with the beauties of the Alps than with the grandeur of the Rockies, 
more accustomed to the sunny skies of Italy than the invigorating breezes of 
the Mississippi Valley—who are not willing to trust their fortunes and their 
destinies to American citizens, let them learn that the people living between the 
Alleghanies and the Golden Gate are not afraid to cast their all upon the Repub 
lic and rise or fall with it. 

One hundred and seventeen years ago the liberty bell gave notice to a waiting 
and expectant people that independence had been declared. There may be doubt- 
ing, trembling ones among us now, but, sirs, I do nut overestimate it when I say 
that out of 12,000,000 voters more than ten millions are waiting, anxiously wait 
ing for the signal that shall announco the financial independence of the United 
States. 

This Congress can not more surely win the approval of a grateful people than 
by doc laring that this nation, the grandest which the world has ever seen, has the 
right and the ability to legislate for its own people on every subject, regardless 
of the wishes, the entreaties, or the threats of foreign powers. 





And yet that same gentleman a few evenings since made a long 
and eloquent speech in favor of this bill, the terms and tenor of 
which favor English markets, English merchants, English manu- 
facturers, and English prosperity to the prejudice of American mar- 
kets, American merchants, American manufactures, and American 
prosperity. But such are party,ties and party servitude that even he 
is compelled to be inconsistent in order to be loyal to his party. 
{Applause by the Republicans. ] 

But I must hasten, and not claim the indulgence of the House too 
long. 

Mr. Chairman, the people have no confidence in the Democratic 
party and whyshould they? For thirty-three years that party has 
opposed every measure that has been adopted by the Republican 
party for the good of the people, and has advocated nothing that 
would advance the interests of the Republic. 

You were loud in expressions of appreciation of the patriotism of 
the soldiers and sailors of the Union in the late war for its preser- 
vation, and promised just and liberal pensions for all disabled Union 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent ones. And the very first 
official act of the President was toappoint a Secretary of the Interior 
from the South, who did not and could not sympathize with the 
Union soldiers, and at once began the work of dropping their names 
from the pension rolls, many of whom were about to go down to 
their graves because of wounds and disease received in the service 
of their country. Is there left one soldier in this broad land that 
has confidencein this Administration and who will repeat the folly 
of voting the Democratic ticket? [Applause.] 

The Hawaiian policy of the Administration is another develop- 
ment of weakness and a humiliating failure that receives the criti- 
cism and deserves the contempt of every patriotic American citi- 
zen. ‘There is no one so poor to do it reverence.” 

When a Republican representative was sent to Hawaii, governed 
by the traditions of his party, inspired by the free institutions of his 
own country, his love of freedom and sympathy forthose struggling 
to be free from the domination of a wicked, unprinecipled queen, he 
raised the banner of freedom, and thestars and stripes waved in tri- 
umph over that island of the sea, as it does to-day over our own be- 
loved land. [Applause.] 

But alas, and alas! another party came imto power, and a Demo- 
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cratic representative was sent there; and, governed by the tradi- 
tions of Ris party, inspired by the petty jealousy of the Secretary 
of State against the Republican Administration, the flag was 
hauled down and the American people bowed their heads in humili- 
ation and shame. [AP lause. } 

Are you surprised that the people have no confidence in this 
Administration? 

Continue the — of protection, encourage the young men and 
young women of our land as they leave our echeuls and colleges, 
and homes, instead of seeking employment in the cities and Gov- 
ernment positions at the capital, to go West and “buy farms and 
till them; build houses and fill them;” establish schools and teach 
them; churches and worship in them. Continue this policy, and 
our whole land will once more resound with the hum of industry 
capital will seek investment, labor will receive its just reward, an 
despondency will give way to hope and cheer; confidence will be 
restored, and our people will again be happy. [Applause.] 





The Tariff. 


SPREOH 
HON. GEORGE W. SMITH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The prosperity of the citizens of this country, 
the diversification ef their industries, the enlargement of our home 
markets of each and every character, and the furnishing of more 
work at better wages to all the laboring people of this country 
ought to be one great aim and object of our legislation. While as 
one great brothcrhood we should sympathize with all mankind, 
and while we might wish to improve the condition of every human 
being regardless of the land in which they live, yet, as an American 
citizen, I insist our first and re duty is to our own people. 

And since the bill under consideration does not in its provisions 
sustain or uphold the Democratic policy as announced in its plat- 
form of 1892, that protective tariff is unconstitutional, but on the 
contrary the policy of protection is recognized and sustained as to 
certain products and industries, I am constrained to ask this Demo- 
cratic House to disagree with the Committee on Ways and Means in 
so far, atleast, as the provisions of this bill relative to bituminous 
coal is concerned, 

The coal industry in the United States is a large one. In 1892 we 
roduced about 150,000,000 tons. Ihave not at this moment the 
gures for 1893. This eer furnishes employment for many 

thousand men, oe generally good, or at least fair, wages. Our 
coal fields are not exhausted, nor will — be for many years to 
come, This bill threatens the interest and welfare of every oper- 
ator and employé engaged in the coal industry. 

This bill places bituminous coal on the free list. Every operator 
and employé in that business knows this would please England, 
Canada, and NovaScotia; but in pleasing them you would take work 
from our own laborers and money from our own people. This is 
the first time in the history of this Government that any party has 
sought to place bituminous coal on the free list. The rate of duty 
has been uently changed, and the changes from time to time in 
the duty on bituminous coal is shown in the following compilation 
of the tariff laws, to wit: 












Rate. 





80 per cent ad valorem, equals................ 
24 per cent ad valorem, equals 


ee 
.e-. 


Would free coal benefit this country at this time? Would it ben- 
efit those who are in that industry in this country? Cer- 
tainly it wov'd not aid in increasing the revenues to replenish our 
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depleted Treasury, although this bill is supposed to have as One of 
its objects the raising of Sevens for the eotaen’™ — 
The present duty on bituminous coal is 75 cents per ton. Wh) 
strike that off? At that rate it yields near one million dollars ro 
enue, and at the same time aids in furnishing work rl 
ing people. 
quantity. 
The State of Ilinois alone has an area of 36,800 square miles of 
coal fields, and is the second largest producer of that commodi: 
in the United States, producing in 1892 14,000,000 tons. Thousands 
of our working people obtain work in that industry at remunera 
tive wages; thousands of men find employment in that industry 
in the district I have the honor to represent, and not only are the: 
benefited by such employment, but by reason of such employment 
it furnishes a better market for the products of the farm at the 
doors of the farmers’ home. P 
The following statistics of the area and production of coal in tho 
several States will be found interesting in this connection: 


rey 
. . for our labor 
Many of our States furnish coal in almost unlimited 





Productio: 
1892 


States. | Area. 








| 
Sq. miles. | Tons 
8, 600 5,5 
17, 000 | 


Bituminous. 
I 56h 4 ach sheercusdéeaede den booccrnenncénendenes 
ee Tica nn Geknehs based bese se cnpedecessacccen 
ee was cd dubSchenhnheheebetbeslecscccs.... 
itn Gs tolivd beenbindetys tebuse conestecncsaseens ae , 
Dakota (North and South)......... 
ONG ak és y cccnncecnvescuce 
DT cdc tine temeeecavedae - 
dh tbnvsebbesatekgenetescce 









Indian Territory 
i pthdhcadiguices Gas ghinbhobedilpdedebostapecaccencce | 
Kansas 
Kentuck 
Marylan / 
Michigan : 

EG I 3, Bf 8. 250. 00K 
DR Ji ccuabausshbebesbsiegoebecceseceeedsoocccccces 


Sten. cidissd Debane vaekebeesnceteebetesivcccccc. Saas 60. 00 


Tennessee .... cal 5, 100 | 2 500. 00 








POMMSYVANIB. occ ccc cccccncpcccccccecccccccccsccscces | 470 | 41,89 


I can not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic party, now 
in fall control, will dare to place bituminous coal on the free list, 
to benefit a few wealthy and influential citizens, not to say high 
officials. ; 

I am in favor of retaining the present duty on bituminous coal, 
and shall so vote, and I would so vote if there was not an acre of 
coal area in my district or State, and because I believe in the prin 
ciple of protection to American industries and American labor. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ALVA L. HAGER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 26, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the te 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, provid 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HAGER said: , seve. I arise to 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For the first time in my life, I beliey e, _ od ; 
speak to a question knowing that what I may say ill no ort J 
scruple’s weight upon those differing with me on the very 1 te 
measure now under consideration by the committee, but a iti- 
strained to say that if there was ever a time in the history : _ ‘ead 
eal organization in this country when a Moses was needed — 
them and an Aaron was needed to speak for them, that ti -atic 
come in the history of the << r 

arty in the Fifty-third Congress. [Laughter. 
. Mr, WALKER. Allow me to suggest that they have Moses 
selected the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] a8 their ’ 
[Laughter. ] 


already 




















| 
E i T ve, but will throw him over- 
Mr. HAGER. Yes, I believe they have, but will t liber 


Divided in counsel, divided in interests, divided upon every great | 


board when this measure is out of the way. 


i rtant business question that confronts them for settlement, 
ae ‘the courage to 7 repare a bill in line with the remarkable 
platform adopted by their convention in J a 1892, which Sunes 
all protective measures unconstitutional, and acking the —— 
to trample that platform beneath their foot in compliance wit f a 
vote waa thundering protest made by the six great States o © 
North in 1893, they find themselves in that very interesting but 

iti described by one of their great leaders 
hazardous position so —. y hine th } 
in the campaign of 1892 [Henry Watterson}, as marchin through a 
slaughter house into an open grave. fLaughter.] The emocratic 
arty have furnished their own slaughter house, and the voters of 
the nation, whom they so grievously deceived in the campaign of 
1892, are industriously preparing the grave, and will see to it that 
what remains of the Democratic party will be safely deposited 
therein on November 8 of this year. [Laughter and applause on 
ican side. s ; 
— COOMBS, Jin the gentleman permit a question? = 
Mr. HAGER. I should be much pleased to, but my time is limited 
ot yield. ee . 

anthis ‘discussion has recalled very vividly to my mind the cam- 
paigns of 1890 and 1892, and the desire expressed by the Democratic 
party for complete power in this nation at that time. They told the 
people in those campaigns that if they could be intrusted with the 
reins of the Government they would show the Republican party 
how to run the affairs of a nation of 65,000,000 people. A majority 
of the people accepted their statement, and in less than a year from 
the time they were given control of this Government we find the 
Democratic party raying to be delivered from themselves and the 
people praying to Se forgiven for the part they took in those cam- 
paigns, and they are now being compelled to repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, in enforced idleness, in reducing wages, in hunger and 
starvation, for sinning against light, and refusing to continue in 
power a party that has brought more prosperity and blessing and 
happiness and contentment to the homes and hearthstones of the 
people of this nation, in a third of a century, than has ever been 
accomplished by any other political organization in the same length 
of time since the formation of the Government. [Applause on the 
Republican side. } 8 3 ’ , : 

From the beginning of this discussion I have listened, with much 
interest and profit to myself I trust, to every speech made on either 
side of this Chamber on this very important measure. For the first 
time in my life I have had the pleasure of hearing this important 
economic question discussed by that class of men well known and 
reco aan as tariff reformers, and should Inow venture to define a 
tariff reformer, after patiently meee to them for two weeks, I 
would say that they belong to a class of men who are ever ready to 
grumble and complain and find fault with everything in their own 
country, and fre just as anxious to fall down and worship the con- 
ditions and surroundings of the people of nearly every other nation 
in the civilized world. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that I have not now, and hope 
never to have, any use for a fault-finder, or a grumbler, or a doubter, 
in a great and grand Republiclike America. Our Government and 
our conditions are not perfect, are not all we could ask, or hope, or 
desire them to be, but they are infinitely better and superior to the 
conditions of any other nation or people under the sun. Of two 
men, I would much prefer that man who is looking for stars rather 
than the man who is looking for spots on the sun all of the time. 
I have the most profound admiration for that man who is ever ready 
and anxious and seeking an =e to speak a good word for 
his own town, his own county, his own State, and who can at all 
times, in all places, and under all circumstances, be depended and 
relied upon to stand up for America and American interests against 
the combined assaults of the entire world. [Applause.] It is aduty 
of the most sacred character, devolving upon every man and woman 
to bring all the sunshine and joy into the home, into the State and 
into our beloved country that we possibly can, for the burdens and 
a responsibilities of life and government are heavy enough 

What we need most, in these days and in this Republic 
of broad and deep and abiding faith in the com the ‘anaes, 
the State, and the nation. And knowing something of the great 
State, of Kansas, and having some knowledge of the enterprise and 
character of the men who suffered and endured so many hardships 
to help develop that magnificent empire, I must express myself as 
startled and surprised at the spirit that would inspire the gentle- 
man who has the honor to represent the Seventh District of that 
State, to go in search through the alleys of this city for a miserable 
rotten old garmeut to expose to the members of this Chamber and 
so nanenentaiares of a great people, for a little cheap notoriety, 
as - a sacaple of the clothing worn by the laboring people of 


I desire to say to the gentleman that I have a a acquaint- 
ance with a few of the people of the Seventh Distric end in my 
humble judgment they will rebuke him for the uncalled for and 

voked slander of the men and women who have honored him 
t few men are honored in a lifetime. 


XXVI——21 


—— 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I advise the gentleman not to enter the domain of 


Mr. HAGER. I do not believe the people will accept the gentle- 
man’s statement as the facts. Why, in the name of reason, and jus- 
tice, and common sense, and common honesty, did the gentleman 
persist in holding up their rags instead of their wealth, their poverty 
instead of the wonderful progress they have made since the first 
\ ; I defy the gentleman, or any man 
on either side of this Chamber, to name a nation on this vaat globe 
where the laboring people are as well paid, as well fed, as well 
clothed, as well housed, as intelligent, eae and prosperous, as 
the people ofourown country. At least that was the condition of the 
a on the 8th of November, 1892. [Applause on the Republican 
side, 

Mr. SIMPSON. Has it not been asserted time and time again by 
speakers on both sides of this House that there are nearly 3,000,000 
men on the verge of starvation in this country? 

Mr. HAGER. I believe that has been stated, and I believe it is 
true that there are thousands and perhaps millions of men out of 
employment—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, how can they be the best fed and the best 
dressed and the best protected people in the world, if that is the 


case 

Mr. HAGER. I was speaking of Republican times and under 
Republican rule. A year ago the conditions which the gentleman 
describes did not exist, and the gentleman knows it. 

Our laboring people own more of their own homes and have 
larger per capita of money in the savings banks than the working 
people of any other nation, and this fact is so notorious that every 
member on this floor at least should be aware of it. And with all 
this knowledge within the reach of any man who cares to know it, 
the Democratic party went before the people of this nation in 1890, 
immediately on the adjournment of the Fifty-first Congress, and 
toldthem from every stump and platform, and in every school district 
that the McKinley bill was the sum of all villainies, that it was a 
robber tariff bill, the last straw upon the back of labor, that it would 
rob them of even that which they did not have; and they promised the 
people that if they would listen to their pleas and demands and would 
elect them to Congress that they would raise every burden from off 
the shoulders of toil. The farmers were told that everything they 
would haveto buy in future, of clothing for their families or of food 
for their children, would go higher and higher and higher until 
they would have to get step-ladders to reach the prices, and that 
everything they raised upon their farms of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, wheat, and corn would go lower and lower, God alone know- 
ing how low. 

These, in substance, were the statements the Democratic party 
made to the people all over the United States in the campaign 
immediately following the passage of the McKinley bill; and 
although the Republican party went before the people and begged 
them to be patient and to give the bill a fair chance, and called 
their attention to the fact that the Democratic party had not made 
a prophecy for thirty years that had come true, or made a pledge 
that they had kept, and reminded them of the fact that the men who 
had proposed and perfected and passed that great measure in the 
Fifty-first Congress, had as much interest in this nation, and were 
thought to be quiet as loyal as the men who voted against it and had 
attempted in every way to defeat it, the people would not be con- 
vinced, and returned their verdict in favor of the Democratic party, 
and gave to that party 142 majority in the popular branch of 
Congress. And I now appeal to the majority in this Chamber to say 
whether or not a statement, or an allegation, or a prophecy, as to 
the effect that measure would have upon labor or the great indus- 
tries of this country, came true. You know that they did not, and 
time has proven that every statement you made in regard to that 
measure and the effects it would have upon the industries and upon 
labor and upon the country were as false as the father of false- 
hoods. 

The McKinley bill proved to be the greatest revenue bill ever 
passed by an American Congress, and the people who were so terri- 
bly deceived by the statements of the Democratic party in the cam- 
paigns of 1890 and 1892, are now willing to admit that it brought 
more of prosperity and of blessing and of comforts and of happiness, 
and more of the comforts and necessaries of life to the people of 
America than any tariff billever passed by Congress; and when the 
opportunity presents itself they will emphasize their knowledge of the 
terrible and sad experiences through which they are now being com- 
pelled to pass, and will sweep from power and position and authority 
the party that deceived them so terribly and grievously in the cam- 
paigns just referred to. And to emphasize and develop and bring 
before the voters who relied upon and gave to the Democratic party 
their supporton the strength of and relying upon the promises made 
to them in the campaigns of 1890 and 1892, I am pleased to publish 
as a part of my remarks a table of prices, prepared, as I am advised, 
by Mr. Atkinson, of West Virginia, which table I find in the very 
instructive speech delivered before this committee by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Horxins]. Inthe first column will be found 
the prices that the people of this country had te pay in 1857, at or 
near the close of the last free-trade period in America. The second 
column gives the prices in 1889, a year before the passage of the 
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MoKinley bill. The third column gives the prices in 1800, and the 
fourth and last column the prices that were charged for the com- 


















modities named after the McKinley bill was in force and effect. 
October, | October, | October, 
Arties. 1807, | 3989. "| 1890.'| 1801. 
MAb tin iciadinn shlonitongiatiaiahil Pilates $1.49 96 . 92 $0. 88 
Seetiay Cole qenpeanse~ etawecgvancwsbeases ¢énecthad sce ™~ -il 
Blanket, per pair. ..... 2.0.0 cccccccesnes 6. 4, 23 4. 09 3.70 
Blue shirting, per yard ..........-....-. 17 -14 ae | . 
BOG «00s ve ns 8ecseb ecapebieen cugeed 4,76 8. 27 3, 07 2.7 
Calico, per yard.......... Savwecevescoscs 1 07 . - 06 
Carpets, por yard... .ccccccceseowese.--. 1. 77 7 “tof 
OO UE cs one csenheaqucccsdsinptens . 84 24 22; -19 
Cotten Restery .....csscecscccnccecccesce +47 27 26. - 205 
Cotton knit dn dvaovier sebveviocowd - 98 ‘sag 41 
COM TINO «aise ais escie < pveeseaie ated . 09) - 05 044 ; 
Crowbar, per pound... ... .s.csccoesssene= ll 07) “tet . 
Drerting Chains ..oc socccccrzvacens cvesccs 1.2 of : 5 
ME vans dns apcccecscnecccegucceteusypenes .42 27 24 . 
Pork, 8-tined. .......-.-sccecsccssee ones - 993 ¢ ‘ua 
Flannel, per yard .....-..c00e«ss-ee+-20e -70 39. 37. . B4 
Fruit.cans, per dozen. ...... -.«.+-+-+-++ 3.00 -72 65 54g 
Gingham, per yard ......... eurepees cece . 22 10 - 103 . 083 
BAONER GOW woes 0 2 ehacwc coscoccesdusecaces 2. 49; 1, 62 1,58 1,39 
SE pitas Cnt Ven nkinabieipakoeny ie 85 . 483 . 43 Bh 
Hemp rope, per pound . -21 -i4 , 143 ‘et 
Linen, per yard........ ~83 - 484 47 42 
Mowing machine .... 121, 15 56. 98 52. 60 47.10 
Malls, wire, per POUNE .....0.ccccccccecsloceseccecs . 6 ‘ . 033 
Nails, iron, per pound - 059 d - 08 
Oileloth, per yard . . 84 ~38 ‘ 31 
Overalls ......--++- 1. -83 Rt 70 
ae buttone, per dozen. - Ul 11 1 
ns, per paper dees ° ; . . 
Plow tres REE TENS woovecceces| 2 14. 37, 18. 934 12.90 
Rake, horse. .......-.---. cw cwecceses ows} 41.25 22. 56 21. 244 19. 
ERO « cssvsenreuevnguininssebinin . 614 . 34 . 30 2 
Reaper, binder.......... oeucpeoncecesess 247.85 142. 36 129. 85 115. 96 
Rubber Hoots . .....-.ccrcccccesccovecccs 4. 854 3. 103 3.00 2.733 
Salt) per barrel... ..ccccercicoscowscccces 2.30 1.75 1,65 1.38 
Shoes,.......+ = sectve we cow cvbnce ovcewe 6.84 << = 3. 06 
Sheeting, per yard........ woo peccesceces ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
re eter ee va : - 98: “Bot 
BONO... ods cece cc wccvccsccccdseceeces 1 ° - 84 
Starch, per nownd...........-.... ececece 1 ‘ - 00% 
Straw hat, good............-- acco ceveres 1,75 1, 28 1.25 1,10 
Straw hat, ee naae on meagennre ene eyt = on om ° 
Sugar, — ated, per po sewenesace- . : : . 
Suger, brown, per pound..............-- “ie - O84 - 08 ° 
SOME ROW): .cicccciscocvcccccnscevceces 61 ‘ « 87; . 
Soythe. ... .....2se00 coeeweer ceeec cores wee 1,22 . 7 ; 
‘Tin dipper........... eveccecneoseeccoccs 25 I 12 1 
DI WEEE PUNE oo cc cn cccusencnecccctecess ol . . 
Tiss GHEE DOD ona sc cscvcnvecasacessoecess . 87. 18 -17 - 153 
T ) POF YARG. .. 020. cweee nos eeee cece . - 20 1 17 
Wagon «2.22. -nccceacececnesescroossees 180. 00 95. 00 90. 00 75. 00 
Washboard........-. conensconses wenccee 41 ‘ 24 - 223 
WESHEUI, 60 oc cwcpoessisctconccenvecuass 1.20 é - & - 6 
Wheelbarrow. ..... ewewccsows vecccosscee 2. 23 1.6 1. 60 1 
Wooden pail. .........0-.s00. Ginidanoes 45 - 24) 22 5 
Woolen clothing.....«cs0.«c00reeree---| 24.00 16.75 14. 50 14. 25 

















BelSdtahee ccccnck ncccwisessconcs Sp Gcemneuaneve cuce eben See are $315.00 | $130.00 
Steel-beam walking plow, 14-Imch...........- nat epneseneonace 28. 00 14. 00 
Riding oult§vator. ... 0 .2.-cccccccccccccccccecoesscsscsocsces 45. 00 25. 05 
Wo Wing WOOMRG. «ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccewseveccscecccccswes 85. 00 50. 00 
"Wo0d Pump .. « « «+00 cceccecwrccercceccecsccescnneeseeescess 15, 00 6. 00 
arth: WR abo ans oncom eprascccunscevocesanpew werecessoues 85. 00 50..00 
‘Two-seated spring wagon ..... ov ecenpene cocesseseneeses 100. 00 75. 00 
Barb wire, pound. .... Geemesnccroecouseu 04 
Fence atayies, = Dn onpncsgucccernestcncstngneneensntes 05 
SUN OREN, OE MU. i cccéccesedecncccesscccccstnsstecseccee «© GOGOL... ..1... 
Beet Malia, Haw WOE <6 i i6 secs cctdebeonwee codeudewevecone ves thve acoevesi 2. 80 
Plain wire, per pound .-.. - 084 
Horseshves, keg .-. 4.50 
Mattock and dle ... . 85 
ee re .40 
Shot, per pound . - 
Four fork.... 50 
PT wncccdecccsccconsesepereceocs -75 
Milk pana, per dozen ............-.....-.- 1.00 
a bsp ioee wie’ owite more ire epee severe dbnwmeed = 
Ins, por pound. .... ...20.-..0+0s5 wi dhies este Korie ecenbwed 2 
Binns owsiiettion powws oommeqhgncasne np ceerincortmiats Siicénemensen 25 
‘Wheelbarrow... ..............+.. pees a6 epeueanpecensontwmence 1,65 
OR BUND, . wind ct cnawiswatectcoueus $ellisnsVidcswicvcne 2.25 
Uebvoreal wringer... -. ieee voces cenescceseeseees beteewownse 3.00 
GROCERIES. 
Sugar, granulated, per pound. .....................0.-.---. ee 07 
Kerosene-oil, 150 test, per gallon... ....... -.--...--.0.--0. ee ee 13 
I 5 le iaitinsb id nahn ek eae prne ee eed tetewerenuteney 1.25 
Gomee tae » Syn ae pues Aete tee Sve Gece meowesoncswenues ence) 8.50 
UB . .cxisee ews So pn we cobs seseovccencowscee Weeevewcece 83 
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Statement showing the prices of farm implements, hardware, ete.—Continyod 








GROCERIES—continued. 


eee Pea Eds dea cade es ce sno e oh On 
Canned tomatoes, per can .....-........ 
Soda crackers, per pound.....-......-.. 





Crockery .........<...--- See e dich ahediin vere 40 ove a, aa 
DRY GOODS. 


Wubleached muslin, por yard... 2. -- 002.2. .0 se cece ce ecnsne 0 
TE EEE Sawn e SES Oooms hs cwcccsccccceccccces u 
Gingham, per yard, unbleached .......................00....! 7 
Worsted:dress gootis, per yard)...........-. ee. c cece cece ee 1 


Nee lh oes. voccweovevense.c,c.,, 
General reduction on stock of dry goods ® 


* 25 per cent reduction. $25 to 334 per cent 1 oe tior 
| 23.to 33 per cent reduction. 

This statement carries with it a complete and absolute refutatijo 
of every statement and false prophecy that was made by the Deny. 
pean oem 2 as to the effect the McKinley bill would have upon tl 
cost of articles purchased by the people, and just as conclusiy, 
sustains and supports the claims made by the Republican party » 
to the effect: the McKinley bill would have upon those articles 

Mr. Charman, no foreign nation or interest, [ am proud to s 
was consulted by the men who proposed and perfected the McK in| 
bill. It was purely an American measure, passed by an Ameri 
Congress, and signed by an American President, in the inter, 
American men and women, and American boys and American girls. 
and I am persuaded that the Democratic party will not avain be 
able to deceive the votersof this nation as they were deceived i 
the campaigns of 1890 and 1892, for at least a century to come. | 
have made it a practice since my earliest childhood to listen t 
political diseussions by men of all political parties, and I do no! 
now recollect a speech that I ever heard made by a Democrat tha 
the orator did not claim that his party was the friend of labor, th: 
party of the people, and the party preéminently qualified to be the 
especial guardians of toil, the party that was ever ready to stand 
by the men who dug wealth out of the soil, by the men whose faces 
were ee pee by the dirt of faetories and whose hands wer 
hardened by toil at the anvil and at the forge; and at a very earl; 
period of my life I concluded to look into the history of that party, 
and ifthe histery they had made, sustained and verified their state 
ment, and they were, in fact, the true friends of the laboring classes, 
then, in that case, I snould be ready and willing and anxious to 
nnite with that political organization and become an humble fo! 
lower and supporter of the ‘‘ doctrines” and “traditions” of t) 
great organization. : 

But I desire to say, gentlemen, that after athorough examinati 
into your history and into the record you have made in the past fif! 
years I have no desire to become a member of your party. If 
= claim, that party has been the friend of labor forall these years, 

now ask and demand that you give to the country some evidence 
of it besides your own unsupported statement; for, if your allega- 
tions are true it would bea very easy matter indeed for you to reter 
us to some legislation to sustain your claim, to point to some grea’ 
measure your party has proposed and passed in the interest of that 
class you champion so earnestly and eloquently—the laboring peop!e. 

The statutes are here, the record is open for an examinati 
I defy you to point out one act im all these years tliat you hav 

sed in the interest of labor, after all your lond boastings and 
ypocritical professions. On the contrary I find in looking into 
your history that the Democratic party is the party that clair 
they had the divine right to take the babe from the mother 
to separate husband and wife, and father and children, and trea! 
them as merchandise; in faet, that you had the divine right to 
enslave labor, and that you are the party that claimed that 
lashes on the black man’s back was legal tender for services pet 
formed. That, gentlemen, is your history; that is tho record you 
have made, and the books are open for the inspection of every 
boy and girl in this nation. Where, in all your history, have you 
shown yourselves the friends of toil—the benefactors of labor 
Answer by reference tosome of your acts in the form of laws 
by your party in their interest, or forever hold your peace 
Applause on the Republican oe) ‘aid 
abor can not be dignified ! dignified labor when He sad 
“Tn the sweat of your face shall you earn your bread all the on 
of your life.” But the conditions and surroundings of |a!or — 
be mide better, and that was the cause, thank God, of the —_ 
and growth and development of the Republican party, and I sub- 
mit that the of Lincoln, of Grant, of Garfield, of Sherman, of 
Sheridan, and of Logan have done more to lighten the burdens of 
the toiling millions of earth and to better their conditions, |» the 
third of a century of its existence, than all political organiz.'1on’ 
sinee the formation of Governments. [Applause on the Republican 
side. } 
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ed, Mr. Chairman, and insisted by the Democratic party 
that ‘aoken adopted and the ——- supported by the Ropablican 
party have robbed the people, have taken from the poor and — 
to the rich; in short, that protective measures have made the _ 
richer andthe poor poorer. If that claim is true, there mu . 
some way by which it can = peyeawernsen SS y 

hich it may be proven. beyond a reasona : E s 

7 Robbery is a <aien made so by the laws of — = in “ 
Union, and if the-Republiean party have been robbing the people, 
and grinding the faces of the poor, while at the same time it has 
been protecting the rich, who need no pectestion, 3 - as = 
to know it as any man occupying & seat in this C » ray 
five per cent, at least, of the people of the district that ave the 
honor to represent are men and women who have to labor in some 
occupation or profession or calling for the support of themselves and 
their families, and if the party of which I am a very humble mem- 
ber have been robbing that class of people I want to know it, so 
that I may shape my course in future as to help defeat it. A com- 
parison with other and older nations may aid’ us in this investiga- 
tion and test the truth of the claim so broadly and frequently made 
in this-Chamber and before the people that protection is a robbery ; 
and, fortunately, we have been furnished an illustration thatshould 
convince the most skeptical and loudest and most radical tariff 
ren 1890 many of the nations of Europe concluded to. take an 
inventory of their wealth, and we now have the figures: compiled 
by the most eminent statisticians in the world. In the same year 
the United States, under laws: previously passed, took un inventory 
of her wealth ; the columns are now ail figured up, the books all bal- 
anced, and we find that our own fair Columbia, the youngest nation 
in all the world, the: nation that has but reeently passed its hun- 
dredth birthday, is worth more, by twenty billions, than any other 
nation on the face of the globe; and it should be remembered that 
many of the nations with whom this comparison is made, are cen- 
turies and centuries older than the United States. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Yet, in the face of these accepted facts and 
figures, the Democratic party claim that we have been robbed and 
robbed, night and day, for seven days in the week, for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, for the past third of a century, 
under and by virtue of vicious Republican: legislation. 

After the battle at Donelson, where Grant achieved that won- 
derful victory of the Union army, some of the generals who were 
jealous of Grant wentto Lincoln and told him that Grant was drunk 
at Donelson. The great President listened to their statement, and 
when they had finished, he said: “ So Grant was drunk at Donel- 
son then I order the commissaries: to issue a demijohn of the same 
kind of whisky that Grant drank to every general in the Union 
army.” ‘Why?’ theyexelaimed, ‘‘Why,” said Lincoln, ‘because 
we want some more Donelsons, we want some more victories for 
the Unionarmies.” And.do you not believe, Mr. Chairmanand gen- 
tlemen, that Germany and France and Russia and Italy and Turkey 
and India and England would like to be robbed in the same way in 
which the United States has been robbed in the last thirty years? 
Would they not submit to that kind of robbery without protesting 
or kickingverymuch? Tam convinced that they would. But what 
a record do the figures.compiled by the most eminent, painstaking, 
and careful statisticians show as to our nation’s growth and develop- 
ment and progress sinee the Republican party obtained control of 
the. affairs this great country since 1860? In 1860 the United 
States was estimated to be worth about sixteen billions of dollars, 
nearly one-half of which was wasted in war. England at that time 
was estimated to be worth thirty billions of dollars. 

The most conservative estimate now places the wealth of the 
United States at sixty-five billions of dollars, while England’s 
wealth is estimated to be about forty-five billions of dollars, and in 
these years we have increased our manufactories from one billion 
eight hundred million dollars to nearly or quite seven billions of 
dollars. In the past third of a century we have increased our farms 
from two billions to five billions, our products of wool from: si 
million pounds to nearly three hundred million pounds: In 1860. 
we were the third manufacturin wer in the world. To-day, we 
are the first, and exeeed England in her annual output of ets, 
We have increased our commerce eight times in those » while 
England has not increased hers more than four times Gae-setient 
miniage, has increased from 30,000 to 150,000 miles. To-day, the 

of ourra is estim 

mercbant marine of England. ated to be worth nine times the 
— cameaplaecann only “mes owe suttelpetion under the 
| bee opted by the ublican but 
there can not be found in.all human histo egiewsn <ah arden 

ment of # country like ours; and of this mighty v-ealth th 
have made during the : ty | that we 
mated that 74 g se years of Republican supremacy, it is esti- 
oad Sean per cent of it has assed th the hands of toil, 
Eesienin _ to capital, and 5 per cent to the Government. In 
estimated that 51 per cent of the wealth they have 


naleae ie the same length of time has passed’ through the 


26 per cent has gone to capital, and’ cent 
been absorbed by the government. Mulliall, so cntettehnns 
estimates the wealth of the United States at sixty-five billions of 
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dollars; Great Britain’s wealth, at forty-five billion dollars; the 
wealth of France at forty billion dollars; Prussia, sixteen billion 
one hundred and twenty-five million dollars; and the wealth of the 
whole German Empire at twenty-seven billion four hundred 24 five 
million dollars. , 

‘These figures demonstrate the fact that protection gives to the 
laboring men the highest rate of wages that has ever been earned 
by men anywhere in the civilized world, and the higher the wages 
the laborer gets, we all know, the greater his purchasing and con- 
suming power, and the higher the wages the greater his wants, 
and the ability te purchase will create diversiiied manufactures; 
and with these mighty figures and facts before me, I am proud to 
proclaim myself in favor of protection and in favor of the policy 
that has been adopted, sustained, and supported by the Republican 
party for the third of a century just passed. It might be well in 
this connection, and in view of the claims made by the free-trade- 
tariff-reform Democrats in this chamber, to give a brief histery of 
the tariff legislation in America since 1789, as I find it compiled in 
documents and speeches and sayings of the great men and states- 
men of our country. During the period preceding the adoption of 
the Constitution we had free trade, and the years trom 178% to 1789 
saw nearly all the money of this country pass into the possession 
of British manufacturers, while our own industries were suspended, 
our manufacturers ruined, our laborers degraded, and our farmers 
unable to gather enough money tv pay taxes. Our imports from 
Great Britain alone were $30,000,000 from 1784-85, while our exports 
were only $9,000,000. This drained us of the last dollar; and our 
circulating medium was so scarce that business could not be prop- 
erly transacted. 

Bancroft says (Vol. 1, p. 146) that ‘“‘the necessity for regulating 
commerce gave the immediate impulse to a perfect constitution.” 
Daniel Webster said in his speech delivered in Albany, in August, 
1844, ‘‘Protection to American industries was the leading motive 
for the formation of a new government.” ‘The second act passed by 
the Congress of the United States was an act establishing a tariff 
on foreign made goods, and this act was signed by George Washing- 
ton on the 4th day of July, 1789. The result of protection by this 
great act of the new Government was a revival of industries, and 
the people beeame contented and prosperous. The tariff was 
increased in 1812, for war purposes, greatly to the benefit of home 
industries, and the farming interests of the whole country. In 
1816 the Democratic party obtained control of the Government and 
repealed the law of 1789 and 1812, very low duties only being 
allowed. Great distress and suffering and financial stringeney fol 
lowed everywhere. Horace Greely says of this period, “‘ Great 
Britaim poured her fabrics, far below cost, upon our markets in a 
perfect deluge. Our manufactures went down like grass before the 
mower, and the agriculture and the wages of labor speedily fol- 
lowed. Financial prostration was general and debt was universal.” 

Henry Clay, one of America’s greatest statesmen, declared, ‘‘ that 
the average deerease in the value of property during this period was 
not less than 50 per cent.” In 1824 Congress gave the country a new 
tariff, a protective tariff measure. Atonce great financial prosperity 
was shown in every branch of business and industry. In 1828 the 
duties were increased, and under this intluence new industries were 
started all over the country. President Jackson in his annual mes- 
sage in December, 1832, says concerning the results of this protec- 
tion, ‘‘Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and 
happiness unequaled in any portion of the world.” In the same 
year, 1832, the enemies of protection, led by the Democratic party, 
rallied their forces. The tariff of 1824 and 1828 was repealed. 
Financial depression followed, manufactures suspended, merchants 
became insolvent, labor became unemployed and beggared and 
agriculture ruined, and that condition lasted until the election of 
Harrison in 1840, when a highly protective tariff was fought through 
and established in 1842. At once business revived, the financial 
gloom passed away, and industries sprang up through all the North- 
ern States. 

But the Democratic party again came into power in 1846, and 
repealed the tariff of 1842. Business was again prostrated and ruin 
overtook tens of thousands who prospered under protection. Pres- 
ident Fillmore, in his annual message December, 1851, says, “ The 
value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which if was 
supposed the incentive of a low tariff and large imports from abroad 
would have greatly augmented, have fallen from $68,000,000 in 1847 
to $21,000,000 in 1851, with acertainty of further reduction in 1852.” 
The influx of gold from the mines of California and an unusual 
demand for farm products from European countries, resulting from 
wars and repea failures of their own crops, modified very munch 
the effects of the tariff of 1846, or postponed them till 1857, when 
widespread distress and disaster overtook our people. James 
Buchanan, in his annual message December, 1857, said, “With 
unsurpassed plenty in the elements of our National wealth, our 
manutacturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our 
private enterprises abandoned, and our laborers thrown out of 
employment and reduced to want.” : 

I have thus briefly recited the history of free trade and low tariff 
in our a the breaking out of the rebellion in 1861, every 
word of w and every figure of which ean be verified by the 
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reader of American aieoen In the light of those acknowledged 
and accepted facts I wonder that any considerable number of our 
people can be found to embrace or support or advocate the measure 
now before this body. In view of many of the provisions of this 
bill, I am constrained to ask the Democratic party to unfurl their 
flag and to let the country see whether or not the color is the same on 
either side. Raise your emblem, gentlemen, and let us hear whether 
it roars or screams. Are you for England or are you for America? 

I have noticed that whenever England desired to acquire addi- 
tional territory from Africa, that she would send her soldiers there 
and demand it, but whenever England is desirous of acquiring the 
markets of America, she makes an alliance with the Democratic 
pote: A cloud has settled over this country and all of its indus- 

ries within the last year, more awful in its blackness than any that 
has overcast the sky since the terrible days of 1860 and 1861. The 
simple threat of free trade, and power to carry that threat into 
execution, has caused a loss of property and a shrinkage of values 
that can hardly be comprehended by the human mind. It is vari- 
ously estimated at from two to three billions of dollars, but the 
money and property lost are nothing when compared to the suffer- 
ing and privation and enforced idleness of the millions of men and 
women thrown out of Sere by reason of the closing down 
of our mills, the going out of the fires in our furnaces, and the gen- 
eral ay emote and paralysis of business all over the United States, 
caused by your threat to repeal all protective legislation. 

During the extraordinary session of the Fifty-third Congress a 
great and almost most fatal blow was struck at the great silver- 

roducing States of the West, and this measure proposes to follow 

hat up and make the destruction complete by placing wool and 
lumber and coal on the free list, all products of that great North- 
west country. It might be well enough to adopt the theory urged 
by the Democratic —v. with all the nations of the world, provided 
the nations of the world were ready to do business on the lines of the 
Golden Rule, “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” But nations, like individuals, are selfish, and the rule seems 
to be to do yourneighbor before your neighbor gets a chance to do 
you, and as long as that is the rule it is well for America to look 
after her own interest and the interest of all her citizens. I am 
opposed to the pending measure known as the Wilson bill, because 
it means untaxed foreign competition, Foreign competition means 
competition in cheapness. Competition in cheapness means compe- 
tition in cheap labor, which means competition in flesh and blood, 
and competition in flesh and blood means human slavery. 

I would listen with much interest to an explanation, | pom by 
any member of the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
for the reason of reducing ceiete from 51 per cent, barley from 64 

er cent, buckwheat from 37 per cent, oats from 39 per cent, and 
s from 40 per cent, as placed by the McKinley bill to 20 per 
cent for each of these articles as proposed in this bill, and Sending 
rice cleaned at 83 per cent and rice uncleaned at 49 per cent, pea- 
nuts at 72 per cent, leaf tobacco, unstemmed at 119 per cent, veat 
tobacco stemmed at 95 per cent, and all other leaf tobacco at 198 
per cent, all or nearly all products of the Southern States, and 
this comparison might be carried still farther and the question 
asked why the clays of the North are placed on the free list and 
the clay of Florida and Georgia have a duty of $2 _ ton? Hoop 
iron for the use of the farmers of the North is taxed, while cotton 
ties for the use of the Southern cotton-grower is free? And oranges 
taxed and apples on the free list. 

I have heard many references during this discussion from the 
Populists and tariff-reformers in relation to the mortgages on the 
farms of this country. What are the facts and figures as shown by 
the Eleventh Census Reports. I have a statement prepared by 
George K. Holmes, special agent in charge of the division of farms 
homes and mortg of the Eleventh Census, which shows tha 
three-quarters of all the farms in the United States are owned, free 
of incumbrances, and that only one-fourth of the total number of 
farms in the United States are mortgaged. The average mortgage 
represents only one-third the value of the farm upon which it is 
secured. The total amount of the farm mortgages in the whole 
eountry is hardly one-tenth the total value of all ourfarms. In 1880 
nearly one-fifth of the mortgage indebtedness rested on farms, but 
in 1890 farm mortgages represented oaly one-seventh of the country’s 
total indebtedness on real estate out of over one hundred farms 
owned by American farmers. In 1890, forty-seven owned their farms 
free of mortgage, twenty owned them, but with incumbrances, 
thirty-two hired the farms they lived on and worked. 

I have but little doubt that the bill reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means will pass this House, and the only consolation 
I can get out of it is the fact that the great State of lowa, which I 
have the honor in part to represent in this Chamber, is in the best 
condition to stand a Democratic siege of any State in the Union. 
For forty years that magnificent State has been under Republican 
rule, and the farmers have been digging wealth out of the soil and 
have been piling it up against these days of Democracy and destruc- 
tion, and find themselves in a aay good shape to withstand Demo- 
cratic assaults upon their industries for a period of four years at 
least. But why, in the name of reason and justice, will you not hear 
and see and heed the thousands of protests that have come to you 
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eee 
every day since the beginning of this session? Is it possible tha: 
you have eyes and seenot, and ears and hear not, and underst andi: ~m 
that are too shallow or too profound to be moved by what is o 8s 
on around youf I deny your authority to enact this present Dill 
into law. o you claim the right and authority by virtue of the 
elections of 18921 Ifso, Idesiretosay that the great Commonweal he 
of Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and — 
York have spoken since then in tones of thunder, and by overw he “ 
ing majorities have canceled, so far as they could, the authority 
given to you in the elections of 1892. Pi 
If you have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and understandings ¢, 
overn you, and ——— to inspire you, and justice to guide yoy 
beg of you and I entreat you to defeat the present measure’ 
This appeal is earnest, candid, sincere, and, from my standpoint 
patriotic; and if you do not heed it, the people will, at their firs? 
opportunity, sweep you from power and authority in the nation as 
surely as Pharaoh and his hosts were overthrown in the Red Sea 
In conclusion, I desire to say that the Republican party stand now 
where they have stood for the past thirty years, in favor of hones 
money, an honest ballot, and in favor of happy and rosperous 
homes; in favor of patriotism, protection, prosperity, and reciproc. 
ity—in favor of America, American institutions, American ciyiliza- 
tion, American men‘and American women; in favor of the home. the 
schoolhouse, and the church, the farm, the forge, and the factory, and 
opposed to any law or policy that will endanger the growth and 
development, the prosperity and the happiness, of these bulwarks of 
America’s strength and America’s greatness; and, best of all, and 
beyond all and above all, in favor of America against the combined 
assaults of the Democratic party and the world. [Applause on the 
Republican side. } 
ur motto is protection to American labor and American indus 
tries. Our flag, the flag of our country and our hope the happiness 
of all the people. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. LOREN FLETCHER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FLETCHER said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the Fifty-third Congress came into exist- 
ence the country naturally assumed that the representatives of the 
political party which had been placed in control of the Government 





would proceed to embody in legislation the leading principles set 
forth in the party platform upon which they had been chosen. The 
most prominent and important utterance in that platform declared 
protection to be a fraud and an “ atrocity,” and a tariff levied for 


any purpose other than that of revenue only to be unconstit utional. 
Consistency and a decent regard for solemn pledges required that 
the majority in this House should present as a substitute for all 
existing tariff legislation a measure stripped of the last vestige o! 
intentional protection to American industries. 

Of course nothing of the kind has been done. The bill now under 
discussion is declared by its authors to contain, and to be intended 
to contain, a good deal of protection for a number of American 
industries and interests. 


One does not have to go far to find a reason for this change of 
front on the part of the majority—this turning the back on party 

ledges and principles. The present appalling condition ee 
industrial classes in the United States, the closed and disman 


ing artisans, 


factories, the countless army of unemployed and sutter eee 
the paralysis of trade, the ceaseless procession of fresh bankrupt: 
cies, and the cry of anguish coming up from every community a 
the land, have not failed to produce some effect upon the doctrinair 


and economic dreamers whose theories, even before they ramities, 
wid in practice, are chiefly responsible for existing a 7 of 
dd to this the overwhelming reversal at the elections of lv» 0! 
the pretended popular verdict of 1892, and the reason 18 obi orsped 
why, instead of a strictly revenue measure, we are now aiecncens 
a bill which its champions falsely represent as only a modificati : 
of that protective system under which the country had mary‘ 


ously prospered for thirty years. ™* 
But the measure before us is doubly unfortunate and doubly 1892 
chievous. Its utter inconsistency with the Chicago platform 0 ae 
brings confusion and division into the councils of the Democrans 
party and tends to destroy all remaining confidence in either 











i e purpose of that party to enact fiscal legislation which 
nents "omy known ‘and honest economic principle. On 
the other hand, its very manner of ae and attemptin —. 
turn the present harmonious and effective fabric of protective legis- 
lation, and its policy of leaving here and there shreds and — es 
of protection to certzin American industries mainly ae oe 
Southern States, are almost as injurious to the country anc su - 
versive of business confidence as would have been @ clear-cut meas- 
ure along the lines of tariff for revenue only. The ee is 
neither one thing nor the other. It is not entitled to the frien 8 ip 
or support of genuine believers in freo trade, nor can it commanc 
a particle of confidence on the part of the friends of protection. At 
best it is an attempted apology to the country, a pretence, a ‘‘cow- 


keshift.” , : 
gy if ‘tariff legislation consistent with the Democratic plat- 


form could be enacted, and if its results could be as beneficial as 
the most zealous free-trader has ever claimed, it is nevertheless 
true that the damage and destruction which have already been 
wrought by the apprehension of an impending overthrow of our 
industrial system greatly exceed all that fancied benefit. For it 
should be borne in mind that the present condition of things is not 
a mere passing period of inconvenience and discomfort, from which 
there is to be speedy recovery and prompt resumption of the former 
condition of prosperity. ‘The fact is, that the poor and the people 
of moderate means throughout the country are being stripped of 
the little savings of a lifetime and turned by the million into the 
ranks of the penniless, With the cessation of earnings, with the 
tremendous shrinkage in the market value of those forms of property 
usually owned by average people of small means, and with no 
shrinkage in the debts of the same class, their margin of property 
is being wiped out by wholesale, and they are left with nothing. 
This process of liquidation, bankruptcy, and the transfer of assets 
from debtors to creditors is simply fatal to this generation, and it 
is only with the interests of this generation that legislators need 
much concern themselves. It is not an exaggeration to say that, 
with a carrying out of the Democratic programme, by the time the 

resent depression has ended the class of citizens of small savings 
in the United States will have been disinherited- and financially 
destroyed ; they will have been compelled to commence again at the 
foot of the ladder in penury, often with courage, hope, and health, 
as well as their little accumulations, gone. 

Nothing under the sun can compensate for such a loss and such a 
calamity. No dream of imaginary benefits to future generations 
can atone for this unspeakable crime against the men, women, and 
children of to-day. 

I confess that 1 am one of those who believe that the lawmakers 
of a great nation ought to have a special care for the interests of 
those citizens who have between themselves and want nothing but 
the labor of their hands. Under almost any laws the rich, the 
strong, and the sagacious can take care of themselves, but it is the 
duty of legislators to see that the laws are such asto make it as easy 
as ae for working men and women to be continuously comfort- 
able and prosperous. If this sounds like advocating discrimination 
in favor of one class of the community then I aceept that situation. 
And I do it on the broad principle that there can be no genuine 
prosperity for the capitalist or the employer unless there is, behind 
all, prosperity for labor. In the long run that which is best for the 
Wwage-earner 1s also best for the employer who pays the wages. My 
chief reason for believing in a judicious and permanent system of 
eee to American industries is that it raises a bulwark of 

efense for the man who works with his hands, and enables the 
toiling millions to share benefits with the capitalists. Capital needs 
no special protection. It can usually stand alone, for it can, if 
necessary, wait, while labor, if required to wait and eat the bread 
of idleness, as is now the case, is destroyed by its own hunger. 
Colossal as are the present losses of the owners of capital, through 
the present Democratic revulsion, they are as nothin compared 
with the losses, destitution, and despair entailed upon the working 
= = women of America by the now repented blunder of Novem- 

, ‘ 

But if our tariff laws are to be materially changed, it becomes the 
duty of every representative of the people to see that the changes 
are as little injurious as re and that as much as possible of 
the existing system of fair protection is preserved to the people 
ee tol I — eo wes — of the House to certain 

es 0 e pending bill whic icula 
See deraiiiotaee Pend Be = particularly affect the people of 


The Wilson bill proposes to di : 
Soot on vine feenben, P discontinue the duty of $1 per 1,000 


The chief lumber industry of the country is distributed among a 
number of States situated along the uation frontier, insluding 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Washington. Canada 
Sw large quantities of {umber and brings sharp competition to 
e ae doors of lumber manufacturers in the States I have men- 

— . Many thousands of workingmen, American citizens, are 
employed in our forests, the mills, and the yards, are depend- 
ent for a livelihood and for reasonable wages upon the continued 
prosperity of the lumber interest in the United States. The present 
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duty on imported lumber is so light that it is not perceptible to the 
final consumer of the product, while it is sufficient to guard the 
ages manufacturers against excessive and irregular competi- 
1On, 

The industry is thus enabled to give steady and remunerative 
employment to an army of workingmen who would otherwise be 
exposed to the vicissitudes of a fluctuating and uncertain business, 

It is noticeable that the lumber manufacturer of the Southern 
States has his interests carefully guarded in the pending Dill. 
Unplaned boards sawed in Southern mills are protected by the 
remoteness of the nearest competing producer and the consequent 
cost of transportation, while lumber that is planed or finished on 
one or both sides, and which is substantially the only form of lum- 
ber which competes with the Southern article in its own ficld, is 
protected under the Wilson bill by a duty ranging from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per 1,000 feet. 

The Wilson bill is sectional in its origin, and is intended to be 
sectional in its bene/its. Additional proof of this pregnant fact is 
furnished by a compzrison of the proposed rate of duty on barley, a 
Northern product, and rice, a staple product of the South. The 
State which I have the honor m part to represent on this floor pro- 
duces more barley than any other State in the Union. The present 
duty on this grain is 30 cents per bushel, equivalent to about 64 
per cent ad valorem. The pending bill changes this to 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Under the existing tariff nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
were imported during the fiscal year 1893. On rice the pending bill 
fixes an import duty of 14 cents per pound, equivalent to more than 
83 per cent ad valorem. What proof could be more conclusive that 
the solid South is just now in the saddle? 

No one claims for the McKinley tariff that all its schedules should 
be unchangeable and continue in force indefinitely. They are in- 
tended to be subject to modification from time to time as changing 
conditions shall suggest; but these modifications can best be made 
by the friends of American industry and not by the practical cham- 
pions of European manufacturers, who are attempting to shape the 
tariff legislation of the present Congress. 

The farmers of the Northwest are continually admonished that 
they should abandon the ruinous policy of depending almost solely 
upon wheat-growing for their prosperity. Indeed, the competition 
of Russia and India is compelling our Northwestern farmers to resort 
to a diversification of crops and a wider range of agriculture and 
stock-growing if they would not go tothe wall. It was to aid them 
in this necessary step that a Republican tariff placed a duty of 30 
cents per bushel on foreign-grown flaxseed. 

Under the stimulus of this protection flax-growing has largely 
increased in Minnesota and adjoining States and, prior to the elec- 
tions of 1892, a very hopeful movement had started for the utiliza- 
tion of the flax fiber, a movement which would not only give large 
value to a hitherto discarded product of the soil, but would result 
in building up a new home manufacture, giving employment to 
many artisans and an increased home market for everything the 
farmer has to sell. The pending bill threatens to reduce this pro- 
tection by one-third. 

The bill under discussion extends similar treatment to many other 
articles, in the production of which the farmers of my State have a 
vital interest. Wholly or in part it proposes to remove the duty 
on imported animals, meats, potatoes, dairy products, and eggs. 
Indeed, in whatever direction the Republican party, by means of 
the McKinley tariff, has endeavored to aid the farmer in diversify- 
ing his crops and products the Democratic party, by means of the 
Wilson bill, insists upon defeating that enlightened and statesman- 
like policy. 

The proposed reduction of 50 per cent in the duty on potatostarch 
would be especially disastrous to the farmers of Minnesota and the 
other Northwestern States, with whom the potato crop has become 
an important interest. The starch factories in that section have 
not been established solely or mainly because of the expected profit 
in conducting them as factories, but quite as much for the purpose 
of encouraging the growth of potatoes for shipment to a distance 
and to districts not favorable to their production. Such a factory 
in a community guarantees to the farmer a home market for his 
potatoes at the cost of production, and in years of redundant crop 
these factories protect the farmer from losing his labor for the sea- 
son. On the other hand, this same guaranty furnished by the pres- 
ence of the starch factory results in so large an acreage being 
uniformly planted that in seasons of partial crop failure there is 
still an adequate yield for food purposes and at reasonable prices. 
In this manner the starch factories in Minnesota have in the past 
five years more than doubled the export crop of the State. The 
present duty on potato starch can not by any possibility prove @ 
burden to the general community. This starch is used exclusively 
in the manufacture and finishing of cotton cloths, and the amount 
used per yard of fabric is so infinitesimal that it can not make the 
slightest difference in either the wholesale or retail price of the 
goods. Potato starch can not be manufactured in the West if the 
duty on foreign starch is materially reduced. With the existing 
duty, none of these factories in the Northwest have made a profit 
during the past year. 
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In the name of the farmers of the Northwest I protest against 
these changes. The lot of the farmer on our Western prairies is 
sufficiently difficult without having a Democratic Congress demolish 
whatever of protection is furnished to him by existing laws. 

A striking illustration of the elaborate incompetency which has 
marked the preparation of the Wilson bill is furnished by its treat- 
ment of the farm implement manufacturing industry. The existing 
tariff fixes a very moderate duty on farm machinery of foreign man- 
ufacture. On the other hand, Canada, which would naturally be 
almost our only competitor in this line, collects a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem on American implements imported into that country. 
The Wilson bill proposes to put farm implements on the free list and 
thus open our market of 70,000,000 people freely to Canadian manu- 
facturers, while our own manufacturers are barred out of the Can- 
adian market by a 35 percent duty. This is Democratic statesman- 
ship with a vengeance. An inevitable result of such legislation 
would be the establishment in Canada of a large manufacturing 
industry in this specialty, and the flooding of the American market 
with implements made at lower cost. Indeed such legislation would 
furnish a strong temptation for American manufacturers near the 
border to remove their plants to the Canadian side, where they 
could have the advantage of both markets withont any duty what- 
ever and the added benefit of cheaper labor. It is true that Amer- 
ican-made farm implements are the best and cheapest in the world, 
and are able under any fair condition to compete with all others in 
quality and price. But it will be soon enough to talk of free trade 
in agricultural machinery when our competing neighbor is ready to 
meet us on that und, The present proposition for an alliance 
between Democratic legislators in Washington and Canadian legis- 
lators in Ottawa, whereby the farm implement makers of Canada 
are to enjoy our big market while American manufacturers are 
rigidly shut out from their smal] market, is one of those things which 
render it impossible to believe in either the competency or the good 
faith of Democratic leaders. This movement to make Canadian 
soil a base of operations for attacking industries of the Northern 
States can hardly commend itself even to Southern statesmen. 

The present duty on agricultaral implements ought to remaim 
undisturbed, 

It is proposed to put iron ore on the free list, doing away with 
the present protection of 75 cents per ton. The State of Minnesota 
in common with the whole Lake Superior region is deeply inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the present duty, The prosperity of 
that vast interest and of the allied industries which grow out of 
it largely depends upon the continuance of the present protection. 

While no one will pretend that so low a duty can perceptibly 
affect prices of articles manufactured from iron, yet that same low 
duty of 75 cents per ton makes just the difference between a net 
profit and a net loss at many of the iargest mines. Some Demo- 
cratic theorist will retort, first, that a continuance of the duty is 
not necessary to the profitable operation of the mines; and second, 
that even if the capital and labor now employed in mining tron ore 
about Lake Superior can not profitably continue under free trade, 
they will naturally seek other avenues of investment and employ- 
ment, and the country will eujoy the boon of cheaper foreign iron. 

This retort goes to the heart of the difference between the doc- 
trine of free trade and the doctrine of protection as applied under 
American conditions, It is also characteristic of the narrowness 
of view of the free-trade advocates who theorize on the subject 
without having a particle of practical knowledge. 

The framers of the pending bill can not have understood either 
the magnitude or the conditions of the Lake Superior iron interest. 

A few central facts drawn from authentic sources may furnish 
them some welcome light. 

The capital invested directly in connection with the mining and 
root of Lake Superior iron ore on July 1, 1893, was as fol- 
OWS: 


Capital in the mines in the four Lake Superior districts 

Capital in docks and their equipments at Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan ports, built and used exclusively for shipping ore 

Capital employed exclusively in railroad ‘angportotion of ore from 
mines to shipping — on Lake Superiorand Lake Michigan 

Floating capital on the lakes, employed exclusively in ore transpor- 

tation, from upper-lake to lower-lake ports (estimated) 


10, 885, 665 
32, 014, 504 
29, 933, 107 


Capital in docks, and in their equipments, for aos and forward. 


ing ore exclusively at Lake Erie ports, between T © and Buffalo, 
inelusive of both (official) 

Capital employed exclusively in railroad transportation of ore inland 
to mills and furnaces from Lake Erie ports (official) 


Dota 25.20 cc veces cwcnvscnbuc seccdecwcvecesssecescvcesent Seessese 


12, 392, 830 
26, 343, 617 


Practically the whele of this enormous investment is valueless 
for any other —— than the continued development and - 
> aes of ~ —— to Mee it is vou Ae a + production of 

ese ores is rendered permanently —— ostile legislation 
or any other cause, the capital which I have ined will be sub- 
stantially wiped out. Tt is not aform of capital which can migrate 
and change its occupation. 

The loss is scarcely less to the workmen employed. In their pres- 
ent destitution they can not migrate without the aid of charity. In 
any case they sacrifice their savings, their modest homes, their 
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vocation, which is all they have; ani, being untrained to any othe 
form of work, their earning capacity is greatly reduced w ee 
they may go, and a future of poverty opens before them : 

But the destruction of this vast amount of invested an: 
productive capital, and the concurrent destru: 
employed at the mines, is only the beginning of the loss whi sh 
would result. The iron manufacturing industry in the great int > 
rior States depends for its existence, and of course for its eecep > 
ity, upon the continued existence and prosperity of the iron ji; 
ing industry of the Lake Superiof region. What the former indus 
try means to the general business of the West and Northwest ma. 
be gathered from the statistics of one establishment, the ))i,, 
Steel Company. That concern is the owner of five iron works 
representing a cash capital of $30,000,000, and when in 
tion it directly employs more than 9,500 men, to who: 
paid in wages $6,522,000. 

This establishment, like others of its kind in the West. draws 
its supplies of iron orefrom the mines of Lake Superior, and Jaro. 
from those in the State of Minnesota. , 

Wholly aside from its direct employment of labor, the Hino 
Steel Company, with the iron mines as its necessary basis. makes 
the following contribution to the business activity of the count 
and to the profitable and satisfactory employment of workingmen 

When in active operation, as it was until the elections of 1299. i 
consumed 860,000 tons of coal per annum, drawn from the mines o| 
Illinois and Indiana, making about three trains of coal for ever 
working day of the year. From Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
it brought more than 1,000,000 tons of coke per annum, or three and 
a half train loads every working day of the twelvemonth. The 
production of this coke would alone require an invested capiial of 
$5,000,000 and the constant employment of 1,800 men. Each year 
600,000 tons of limestone are drawn from the quarries of Indiana 
constantly employing two railroad trains of forty cars each. Its 
receipts of raw material and shipments of manufactured products 
in the year 1892 required the handling of 153,000 railroad cars, and 
this was exclusive of the large amount of material received by water 
transit. 

So much for the business activities of one iron-working company 
in the West and its relation to the employment of labor there and 
elsewhere. 

To-day under the shadow of the threat of the pending Wilson 
bill, instead of 9,500 workmen employed at good wages, this same 
company has less than one-third that number of men at work. 
Practically four of their five great establishments aro closed, until 
further notice, for lack of orders. The unemployed hands and their 
families are in distress, the capital is idle, and the plant deterio 
rating. 

But even this is not half the story. The thousands of workmen 
indirectly employed by this one establishment in mining, haniling, 
and transporting ore and coal, in producing and transporting coke, 
in quarrying and transporting limestone and other raw materials, 
and finally those employed in transporting the finished product ot 
the mills, are also deprived of work and of wages, if their wives 
and children are not also deprived of bread—all by this same threat 
of the vending Wilson bill. The withdrawal of this « us 
trafiic frora the railroads compels reductions in force and wages by 
the compzmies. Side tracks are crowded with empty and idlo cars, 
mining settlements are deserted, and trade in all these « itie 
is crippled or destroyed because the working population, having no 
earnings, has no purchasing power. 

What is true of the one company referred to is truc of | 
all the other concerns which have drawn their supplies of ore fron 
the mines of Minnesota and adjacent States. 

This explains the present paralysis of the Lake Su} 
industry, an industry which is the foundation of the 11 
turing industry of the central West. The magnitu the int 
est affected may be inferred from the further fact thot t! 
portation of the output of the Lake Superior mines in 15/2 re 


the continuous service of 180 vessels, making 25 trips each ant ¢ << 
the tota 


l hitherto 
tion of honest labor 


rks, 
full opera 


inn 1205 
in 1892 it 


ntry 


{ 
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rying 2,000 tons evéry trip. This traffic alone is equal 
annual commerce of many independent nations. an 
And yet this vast industry, this enormous aggreg#tion of care- 
fully invested and well managed capital, tlis grea’ © cep 
and organization of regularly employed and well paid labor, ' - 
football of a few dozen political visionaries who “Te \ holly — 
perienced in constructive legislation and apparently umimiormer’ 
to the magnitude, the relations, the limitations, and the diicults 
of the problem with which they deal. ee 
One word as to the question, Who receives the benefit o! Ui 
ent duty on iron ore? Obviously, if the American miner 
were to pay their mine hands the samo wages that are |: id or if 
ilar labor in Europe, they would require no protective duty. i 
that duty enables American mine-owners to pay much highet oo 
to their workmen, and if they in fact do pay the higher w aoe hat 
it is labor and not capital which is benefited by the duty. ‘'"" 


oo amici before the British A iation by M: 
a ore the British Associati y mr. 
miah Head, & high authority in labor statistics, that gentleman 


recently gave the following comparison of wages paid in the pi 
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ers 
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duction of ore at the mines at Bilbao, Spain; Cleveland, England, 
and on Lake Saperior, in our own country: 


| Wages per day. 

















Hours of 














District. abo Yrille = | Common 
iabors | Deitereor | Gymmee | Bere 
OE a eh ee 5 
Bilbao, Spain. ....... 72 so. 604 to $0. 726 leo. peatog. 004 #0. 242 4090. 90a 
Cleveland, England .| 46 1.21 | - o .846) .22to . 
la reiten tates. | 55 t000 | 2.25 to 2.75 | 1.60to 2.00 | 1.00 to 1.25 








cording to this unquestioned authority the wages paid to Lake 
olka a are more than three and three-fourths times as great 
as those paid in Spain, and more than double those paid in the Cleve- 
land district of England. P i f 

These facts sufficiently answer the question as to who is benefited 
by the present American duty on foreign iron ores. F 

“The general situation in regard to the iron industry is not mate- 
rially or permanently affected by the recent development of consid- 
erable beds of softoresin the Mesaba range, south of Lake Superior, 
which can be cheaply handled with the steam shovel. The magni- 
tude of these deposits and the extent to which they can be thus 
cheaply handled have not yet been demonstrated. 

When the industries of the country began to succumb to the inev- 
itable effect of the elections of 1892, Democratic clamor insisted that 
the trouble was due to the silver legislation then in force, and that 
its repeal would bring a resumption of prosperity. 

Intelligent people knew differently, but were content to await the 
developments of time. 

The silver bill was repeated, but after nearly six months of wait- 
ing, instead of renewed prosperity there has come only increased 
depression, uncertainty, and distress. As the silver bill was not a 
material cause of the industrial and financial collapse of the coun- 
try, so its reppeal could not effect a cure. Our people, of all shades 
of opinion, are now aware that the real cause of the widespread 
calamity was the election of a Democratic Congress and President 
in 1892, on a platform which, in more than one res , threatened 
the very foundations of our industrial and financial systems. The 
Democratic party was taken at its word, because for the first time 
in a third of a century it was intrusted with fall power to embody 
its purposes and theories in legislation. 

It does not require a learned political doctor to diagnose the case. 
The disease which affliets the country, and from which the national 
prosperity is dying, is the Democratic party. 

The Wilsen bill ought not to pass, because it is wrong in principle 
and wrong in detail. 

1, It is wrong because it proposes to overturn the established 
American system of reasonable ection to home industry, under 
and because of which system eur people, of every section and 
class, have for a third of a centary prospered as no people ever 
before or elsewhere prospered on the face of the earth. 

2. It is wrong because it proposes to substitute no system at all 
but a hotch-potch of free trade and pretended protection, in which 
each element destroys the other, the combination exhibiting the 
faults of both systems and the merits of neither. It requires the 
wolf and the kid to lie down together, with the kid inside and the 
wolf distorted, uncomfortable, and useless. 

3. It is wrong because it proposes to subject the material interests 
of our whole ple to the ruinous control of a political party, 
which, through its own fault, has been so long out of power that 
it has lost the art of legislating in behalf of American interests and 
= — welfare. 

- It is wrong because its passage in present form would complete 
what the Quent of its : has sweepingly b iS oamele, the 
subversion of ind ial and commnaveial 4 ae and thrift and the 
substitution of industrial and commercial anarchy and distress. 

5. It is wrong because it is an attempt to hold the American 
people to the logical and calamitous consequences of their own 
transient blunder at the polls, committed under the influence of 
misinformation carefally collated and lausibly presented—a blunder 
long since repented of in the sack-cloth of resulting 
the ashes of extinguished forges; a blunder which was formal] y 
pr rt and reversed by overwhelming majorities in the elections 

6. It is wrong at while entitled “a bill to provide rev 
for the Government,” it is in fact a measure to samelie an cadens 
deficit and promote the bankruptcy of the national treasury. 

7. It is wrong because, while entitled “a bill to reduce taxation,” 
it is in fact a measure which would render greatly increased taxa- 

“a an absolute necessity. 

n order that renewed prosperity may bless the country and hope 
come back to the hearts of our people, it is only cane, that Son. 
ress, content with reasonable modifications of tariff details, leave 
inmates, the substance of our protective system, and refrain 

om impairing the quality of our national currency. An authorized 
announcement of this double purpose on the part of the majority 
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would be hailed with acclamations by the suffering masses of every 
section and of every previous political creed; it would rekindle the 
fires of industry in the slent factories of every city and hamlet in 
the land. It would instantly start the wheels and the sails of con 
merce. It would replace despair with confidence. It would 
the flood of business failures. It would give employment and wages 
to every honest worker and banish from our streets the pinched and 
pitiful facesof the hungry. No opportunity so sublime as this ever 
before came to the leaders of a political party. If the majority in 
this House could have thosimple manliness and courage for once to 
throw partisanship to the dogs and act as both their hearts and 
heads should dictate, they could by a simple resolution restore 
comiort, conrage, and happiness to 70,000,000 people ne for a 
multitude of misdeeds, and compel the gratitude of posterity 


stay 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. CHICKERING, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 
The House being inCommitteeor the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. CHICKERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No gentleman on the floorof this House represents 
a district whose constituents are more vitally interested in a protec- 
tive tariff than the great Congressional district that I have the honor 
to represent. The future prosperity of the farmers, manufacturers, 
and laboring people depends upon the result of this great contest 
between the advocates of protection to American industries and 
American labor and those who would destroy it. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] made the startling announcement, in 
substance, in the House of Representatives yesterday, that it was the 
duty of a Representative in Congress first to serve his own party 
and afterwards his constituents. The question at issue to-day is 
the greatest that has been presented to the American people for the 
last fifty years, with the single exception of the war of the rebellion, 
This question affects the interests of 24,000,000 of our people engaged 
in gainfal occupations; and therefore affects the aggregate earnings 
of those people, which amount to the fabulous sum of $10,000,000,000 
annually. 

It reaches every home and fireside in one form or another through- 
out the length and breadth of our country. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the discussion of so grave a question should rise above 
the plane of partisanship and be finally settled by the wisest states- 
manship. But the gentleman said, if he could not represent the 
people of his district, that he had behind him the farmers of the 
United States in favor of freetrade. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that 
while I believe that I represent the almost unanimons sentiment of 
my district in opposition to the Wilson bill, Iam at the same time in 
accord with the party of my choice. I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
letter from a Democrat in one of the counties in my district, which 
states his opposition and the opposition of the leading farmers of 
that locality, without regard to party, to the pending bill. 


Crayton, N. Y., January, 1804. 


My Dear Sr: LT inelose a petition which explains itself. Our farmers are all 
in earnest about this matter, and it is signed by Democrats and Republicans alike. 
I am a Democrat, but I do not want the Wilson bill. The McKinley bill, as it 


now is, suits me. 


poverty and | 


Yours traly, 
R. P. GRANT. 
Hon. Caanirs A, CHICKERING, 
Washington, D. O.: 


I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that this letter was written in the 
village of Clayton, on the banks of the beautiful St. Lawrence 
River. Many of the members of this House have visited that 
charming region and, know that the Dominion of Canada lies just 
across the river. My colleague from the city of New York [Mr. 
WaRNER], the.other day intimated that the farmers of Jefferson 
County needed the markets of Canada for their farm products. 

I know that the intelligent farmers of that county will be greatly 
surprised to learn that they must go to Canada to find a market 
for what they have to sell, or to the gentleman from the city of 
New York for information upon that subject. (Laughter and 
applause.) I will tell my friend what the farmers of Jefferson 
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want, They want their ownsplendid home markets in their own 
American cities, towns, and villages, that have been built up and 
fostered by the protective policy of the Republican party, in which 
to sell their products. ea They want those markets pro- 
tected against the invasion of the Canadian farmer, who, on account 
of cheaper land and cheaper labor, can bring his produce over into 
theirmaket and thus cheapen the price of what they have to sell. 
They are not so much troubled to find a way into the Canadian 
market as they are to keep the Canadian products out of their own; 
and they never dreamed, until this debate came up the other day, 
thst they wanted the wall of protection taken down between these 
two great countries in order to bring prosperity to the farmers of 
norton New York. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, the intelligent constituents that I have the honor 
to represent upon the floor of this House are opposed to the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill because it is un-American, unwise, decep- 
tive, and criminal. The bill is un-American because it legislates in 
favor of every —— country on the face of the earth and against 
the best interests of the American people, and lowers the standard 
of our civilization to the level of the Old World. It is unwise, be- 
cause, while it declares for a reduction in taxation and an increase 
in revenue, it will, when put into operation, according to the ad- 
mission of itsauthor [Mr. W1ILson], increase the burdens of our people 
by creating a deficiency of $75,000,000 annually in an already de- 

feted treasury. By reducing the revenue, which must be provided 


or wy the issue of Government bonds or by a direct tax upon the 
ple 


eople, it will afford an additional excuse to the present Adminis- 
tration for delay in giving to the brave men who defended the flag 
in aa of our country’s peril that relief to which they are justly 
entitled. 

It is deceptive because it changes the well-established manner of 
collecting revenue, by a specific duty, to a system that has been 
condemned by nearly everyone who has had experience in these 
matters, leading to confusion and dishonesty. It also proposes to 
put upon the free list, as raw material, wool, coal, iron, and lumber, 
while in fact nothing is raw material that has been touched by the 
hand of labor. Wool is the finished product of the farmer. Iron 
and coal, when taken from the earth, is the finished product of the 
miner, and lumber is the finished product of the manufacturer of 
thatarticle. It has been well said that “raw material is the crea- 
tion of God, and not of man.” 

It is criminal because it will compel a large reduction in the wages 
of our workingmen to the level of the prices paid to the pauper 
labor of Europe. I am opposed to the passage of this bill because 
of its disastrous effect upon the — of my own Congressional 
district, As I have already stated Nts trikes a fatal blow at our agri- 
cultural industries, that are second to none in the State of New York 
by placing many of the products of the farm upon the free list and 
making somuch reduction upon the duties of the remaining articles 
that there is very little protection left. My districtis also amanu- 
facturing district. At Oswego, Fulton, Watertown, and Carth- 
age, and in other manufacturing centers, millions upon millions of 

© money of our people have n invested. This bill strikes at 
these industries by the reduction of the duty upon every article 
they manufacture. It strikes at the thousands of our laboring peo- 
eS and those dependent upon them for support by destroying the 
ndustries that have given them employment and promoted their 
prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of protection because of its success 
in the past. A little over one year ago, this nation of ours, after 
thirty years of unexampled prosperity under the protective policy, 
was the most enlightened nation upon the face of the globe. We 
yere leading all mankind in our love and devotion to all that is 
grand and beautiful and good; leading the world in agriculture, in 
manufacture, in mining, and leading the world in our hope for the 
future. The farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the laborer 
in fact all classes of our people, were contented, prosperous, an 
happy. But, Mr. Chairman, an election occurred in this country 
and to the delight of every forei wer andthe amazement of our 
own ——— @ majority Goslarel fet a change,” and for the first 
time in more than thirty years, all branches of the Government, the 
House of nares the Senate, and the Executive Depart- 
ment, were placed in the hands of the Democratic party. 

The “change” is upon us. In place of the conditions I have just 
described what a spectacle is ee to the American people. 
To-day the fires have gone out of our furnaces, the wheels and spin- 
dies in our mills and our manufacturing establishments are silent, 
and in place of the hum of industry, we have the weary march of 
four millions of the in ed. And all this simply because of 
the threat that the establis industrial policy will be overthrown. 
And now we are met with the Wilson bill, seeking to formulate into 
a statute the embodiment of the threat, whose shadow has brought 
this ruin and desolation upon us. The simple question is, shall we 
strike the fatal blow? Shall we make this desolation complete and 

rmanent? Shall we turn a deaf ear to the cry that comes to us 

every city, vill hamlet, and from many of the solitary 
farmhouses throughou 8 great cultural-producing sections 
ef this country against the passage of this measure? Shall-we for- 
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t that the great Republican majorities in New York. Pe 
vente, Ohio, Slacsschesetin, and Iowa, at the last distin, ment 
tute an emphatic protest against this attempt to strike down Amer 
ican industries, and oe the workingmen of this nation? 
May God avert the calamity that must needs fall upon us . a ‘h 
ingratitude. [Applause.] 7 ene 
have too much confidence, sir, in the patriotism of the Re re. 
sentatives of the nen upon this floor to think that they will in t his 
supreme moment bring such desolation upon us. Our exact situat ion 
now is best described by the Hon. A. D. Shaw, for many years our 
consul at Manchester, England, in one of his very able reports upon 
this subject. Writing from Manchester in 1884, he says: ‘There js 
of course, a deep anxiety manifested in this country for the early 
adoption of a lower tariff in the United States, and the solicituds 
shown in this respect proves how general is the belief here that 
English manufacturers would be able to close many of our mills if 
this course were adopted on ourpart. To change our tariff, in view 
of this state of things, would be about as wise as would be the act 
of a man who ordered his head chopped off to cure his toothache.” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

My colleague (Mr. Ryan], for whom I have the highest regard 
but from whose conclusions I must differ, said during this debate 
that protection had not benefited the farmers of the State of New 
York, and that farming lands were being sold in every county in 
+ State at a price less than the cost of the improvements upon 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of the hardships that have met 
the agriculturists of my State in their progress along the rugved 

athway which they have traveled during the last fifty years. But 

ar be it from me to join the Populistic cry that has tarnished the 
fair name of some of the States in the eyes of the American people 
by parading these things upon the floor of the Congress of the 
nited States. 

This census is not completed, but I find that facts enough have 
been submitted to show the fallacy of the gentleman’s statement. 
There are but two States in all this Union the price of whose farm- 
ing lands are ater than the State of New York, namely, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois; and the present average price of farms in our 
State very far exceeds the cost of the improvements upon the same. 
West of the Ohio River there is no State whose farming lands have 
so high a value as our own. I would remind my colleague that 
New York is the wealthiest State in the Union. The value of the 
real estate in the city of New York alone is greater than that of any 
State, amounting last year to $3,660,000,000, while the valuation of 
the whole State of Pennsylvania was but $3,616,000,000. 

The clearing-house exchanges in the city of New York in the year 
1892 aggregated $36,000 000,000, while all the clearing-house 
exchanges of the rest of the Union amounted to only $24,000,000, 
000. At the port of New York, 40 per cent of all the exports of this 
country are shipped and 65 per cent of the imports are received. 
Thus does New York retain her proud position as the Empire State. 
She is first in wealth, first in internal commerce, first in foreign 
commerce, and by the outcome of hard circumstances she is among 
the first in agriculture. And, Mr. Chairman, no gentleman can 
truthfully say, in view of the prosperity and development of our 
State, that she owes nothing to the protective policy of the last 
thirty years. [Applause.] I agree with my friend and colleague 
(Gen. Sickles) that we ought to be proud of the State of New York. 

I have not forgotten, sir, that when this Government wanted men, 
New York sent more boys in blue to the front in defense of the flag 
than any other State in the Union. When the Government wanted 
money, New York opened wide her purse strings and poure:! her 
wealth into the national coffers. When this Government wanted 
votes, New York declared for the reélection of Abraham Lincoln b) 
50,000 majority. [Applause.] A few months ago, when financial 
disaster threatened this country with destruction, and business in- 
stitutions were tottering upon their foundations, the bankers of the 
city of New York saved the whole United States from a repetition 
of the “Black Friday” of the past. When the question was re 
cently presented to this House upon the financial issues of the day, 
the united delegation of our State voted in favor of an honest cur- 


rency. 

On the 8th day of November last, when the question 10 our St _ 
was one that involved the integrity of the ballot, the citizens oF 
New York cast their votes in favor of an honest judiciary by mot 
than 100,000 majority. [Applause.] And I make the prediction 
and say tomy Democratic cullanarees on this floor, that if this W ilson 
bill passes this House and the Senate, and is signed by the Pre a 
dent, and thus becomes a part of the statutes of this country, 0" 
its passage through this House is aided by my Democratic collea — 
from New York, I believe that the farmers, whose petitions you 1 
disregard, the business men, who see nothing but Sinenter = 
uncertainty in the future, and the manufacturers, whose mills - : 
silent, and, above all, the laboring men, who to-day hold up a 
hands begging for work that they may eat bread, will see toi! Ne 
the State of New York for all time to come is placed where *" 
ooo belongs, at the head of the Republican column of Stato% 
[Loud applause on the Republican side. ] 
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Direct Taxation of Land Values. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January $1, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state < spe Wain, Whe 

having under considerament, and for other DUrposes— 
. MAGUIRE said: . . 

= Westies aa The arguments in support of the pending 
amendment have all proceeded upon the theory that the pro- 
posed tax upon incomes, above $4,000 per annum, will com- 
pel the rich to bear a fairer proportion of the expenses of the 
Government than they now bear, and that the people will be 
satisfied with the accomplishment of that result. he people 
do, indeed, very much desire the establishment of such a sys- 
tem of taxation, and their claim for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burdens of taxation is un uestionabl just. But they 
are really desirous of substantial relief from the present power 
of the rich to use their wealth for the oppression of the poor; 
and they expect some measure of that relief to come to them 

-ough the income tax. 

“hoe relief will not come from the income tax, nor will that 
change in our system of taxation even tend to curb the oppres- 
sive power of wealth. It simply puts a 2 per cent tax mainly on 
the results of useful investments and of personal effort. The 
control of labor by wealth, in certain forms of investment, and 
the consequent unfairness in the distribution of the products of 
labor is a matter of infinitely greater importance to the people 
than the equalization of the burdens of government, which is 
sought to be accomplished by the income tax. Iam in favor of 
the income tax, as proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because it is better than the system of taxation now pre- 
vailing; because the burdens which are laid by the income tax, 
wherever they may ultimately fall, are all for public uses, while 
under the tariff system three parts of the burden are laid for 
the enrichment of private individuals to every one part that is 
collected for public use. 

As a choice between the income tax and any extension of tariff 
taxation, beyond that provided for in the Wilson bill, I will un- 
hesitatingly vote for the income tax. 

UNDUE POWER OF WEALTH. 

But, sir, Iseek by theamendment which I have just submitted 
to establish a system of taxation by which the revenues neces- 
sary for the support of this Government can be raised without 
any burden whatever upon either industry or commerce, and by 
which, at the same time, the power of accumulated wealth over 
labor will bs destroyed. The power of wealth to oppress labor 
results almost entirely from the present investment of wealth in 
pe ta ot = natural resources, from which alone labor can 
produce wealth. 

wand is the storehouse in which the Creator has placed the 
raw materials of all wealth, and labor is the means by which 
those raw materials are changed intoforms of usefulness for the 
satisfaction of human wants. Wealth is the result of labor ap- 
plied to land, or to the pote of land, and land furnishes not 
only this raw material for all wealth, but it constitutes also the 
home and the working place of all labor. All of these things 
the Creator freely provided for the use and sustenance and shel- 
ter and comfort of mankind by giving the land tothe world 
with its abundant resources, as an equal heritage to the whole 
human race. The same Creator made man a land animal, He 
must live upon the land, and from the fruits of the land ‘it he 
shall live at all. All of his food and clothing and shelter and 
every other thing that will tend to satisfy his wants, natural and 

‘acquired, come from the land. Indeed, his whole physical body 
prop — the land, and goes back to the land againat the close 

Separated from the lend ish, j i 

rish on being separated f roms the Reker, whbete is his Geman 

herefore, if man has a natural and inalienable right to life and 
to liberty and to the pursuit of happiness, he must have a nat- 
— and equally inalienable right to the means which the Crea- 
: a gave him life, has freely and abundantly provided for 
= oa There can be no right to life more sacred than the 

g © means of sustaining life. ‘‘ You take my life when 
you do take the means by which I live.” Liberty is i ibl 
to one man so long as anoth trols Ris taetine of living. 

Sedans ann vA er man controls his means of living. 
alway teen a r whether the dominant person holds a bill 

other as his chattel slave, or holds an absolute title 


to the only means that the other has of sustaining his life, the 
dependent man is just as truly and just as completely as a slave, 
in the latter case, as the chattel is in the former. Therefore, it 
follows that whenever, in an country, one class of men become 
the owners of the land, all other ciasses in that country are sub- 
ject to their dominion, no matter what other conditions of free- 
dom exist. The owners of the land have the power to fix the 
terms upon which all non-landowners may live in the country, 
and have the power, without performing any productive labor 
themselves, to compel all producers to give up to them, with- 
out consideration, such share of the wealth produced by labor as 
they (the landowning class), guided only by their own avarice, 
may determine. 

This unnatural power of the landed class over the producers 
who are not landowners, naturally and inevitably begets a 
system of industrial slavery such as now prevails in this coun- 
try, and in all other civilized countries of the world. But land 
ownership gives something more than the mere present power 
to exploit and oppress labor. In all growing communities there 
is a constant upward tendency of land values. This growth of 
land values results entirely from the presence, industry, enter- 
prise, and virtues of the whole people of évery such community. 
Land values are never produced by the*individual owners of the 
land. They grow with the growth of population and in propor- 
tion to the enterprise and industry and inventiveness and vir- 
tues of the whole people. They result entirely from what the 
people, as a whole, do. : 

That value attaches to all land of the same character similarly 
situated, no matter whether the owner uses it or holds it inidle- 
ness; no matter whether the owner resides upon it or resides in 
some foreign country; no matter whether he daily cares for it 
or has never seen it. The people produce the value and the 
private owner is permitted to appropriate it to his private use. 

GREATEST OF ALL INCOMES. 

This ever-growing value constitutes to-day a source of private 
income greater than all other incomes from invested wealth in 
this country combined; yet, the proposed income-tax bill does 
not reach it at all, and it can not be reached by any income tax 
that has been suggested. 

Political economists call this steady increase of land values, 
resulting from public effort for the enrichment of private own- 
ers, the ‘‘ unearned increment” of land. The private ownership 
of land is the only means by which individuals can secure to 
themselves the unearned increment, and this induces men to 
speculate in land that they do not want to use. Speculation in 
land closes its natural resources against labor, and places labor 
at an unnatural disadvantage in the struggle of life. It takes 
away from labor the natural opportunities which the Creator 
provided for it. It destroys the independence of labor and ren- 
ders it a helpless commodity in the market, whereas, with those 
natural resources open, upon anything like the terms upon which 
the Creator gave them, labor would be free and independent as 
the Creator intended it to be. 

The laws, therefore, which permit private individuals to appro- 
priate the unearned increment of land are the cause of land 
monopoly. Men do not monopolize land in order to oppress 
their fellows, although the effect of monopolizing it is to op- 
press and starve and degrade and injure the landless people. 
Men monopolize land solely because it pays to monopolize it. 
So long as the community allows the speculator to take to him- 
self the uncarned increment which the community gives to land, 
it will be profitable to monopolize land. There isno other form 
of investment in which wealth oppresses labor, for every other 
form of investment depends upon production for its return, and 
in order to secure its return, must in some way promote produc- 
tion, thus extending, instead of limiting, the opportunities of 
labor. 

But investments inland are made remunerative by limiting 
the opportunities of labor. Land speculation is, therefore, the 
only form of investment that is really injurious tolabor, and the 
increment resulting from it is the only private income that is 
produced entirely by the whole people. If, therefore, there is 
any form of investment that should discouraged, it is specu- 
lation in land. If there is any form of investment from which 
the people are entitled to a share of the income, it is speculation 
in land: because, as I have shown, the income from that form of 
investment results entirely from the general enterprise and in- 
dustry of the whole people and not from what is done by the in- 
vestors. 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT. 

My amendment proposes a tax on that unearned increment as 
a substitute for the taxes on other incomes prescribed in the 
bill which has been offered as an amendment to the Wilson 
tariff bill. Itseems to me, sir, that I have already specifically 
shown the justice and expediency of confining taxation for the 
purpose of meeting the expected deficiency in our Federal reve 
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nues, to incomes from the unearned increment of land; but, I 
am fully aware, and this Houso is fully aware, that the purpose 
of my amendment is not at all limited to the trifling burden 
which it purports at present to lay upon the enormous land 
values of this country. 

it is understood, by you as well as by me, to be the assertion 
of a principle, which, { conceded to be sound, must ultimately 
transfer the entire burden of all taxation for egneees of sup- 

orting our Federal, State, county, and municipal governments, 
en all other subjects, to the value of the lands of this country; 
ultimately appropriating the rental value of all land, exclusive 
and irrespective of its improvements to public use. It is meet 
and proper, therefore, that in the primary discussion of the 
question there shall be no evasion, no deception, no conceal- 
ment of premises, no obscuring of issues, and no avoidance of 
questions that must be fairly and honestly met and answered in 
extending the principle which I have here asserted to the ulti- 
mate and logical conclusion which I have stated. 

It means, uneguivocally, the assertion of the natural and in- 
alienable right of the people of this country, in all generations 
and at all times, to the lands of this country “which God hath 
given them.” It is not, as has been erroneously stated, a claim 
that the lands should be held by the people in common use, 
which is impracticable in a condition of ci tion, but that it 
should be held in common ownership, with private individual 
use in severalty, secured and regulated by the Government, as 
trustee of the natural common right. 

In view of the broad scope and ultimate purpose to which this 
amendment but points the way, I will avail myself of the privi- 
lege accorded by the House, of fully and fairly, according to my 

ity, in ral the whole argument in favor of 
the ulthnate purpose, of which I have avowed this amendment 
to be the suggestion. Before pr ng to that discussion I 
desire to say a fow words further upon the income-tax measure, 
for which it is offered as a substitute. 
TAXES ON INCOMES CAN BE SHIFTED. 


The income tax, while it-will be infinitely better for the masses 
of the than any form of tariff taxation, will be a grievous 
disappointment to those who have been its mostardent and hon- 
est supporters. If will uot inany waycheck or limit the power of 
wealth to oppress labor, because it does not atall reach the source 
of that I have shown already that it leaves untaxed 
the greatest of all incomes from invested wealth, namely, the 
ever-inc value of land,a value that has increased thirty- 
fold during the last sixty years, according to statistics,in the 
United States. 

In addition to these objections, the great bulk of the income 
tax, falling as it does upon the results of productive effort, and 
upon returns from capital in use,can be shifted from the pri- 
mary payers to the shoulders of the poor. It will not stay where 
itis put. For example, a manufacturer makes a profitof $50,000 
next year, upen which he will payanincome tax of $1,000. Will 
he ignore that item in figuring on his-contracts, or in fixing the 
prices of his commodities? Certainly not; he will figure it as 
anexpenseof hismanufacturing business, and he will, as a sensible 
business man, add it with his other enses, and a reasonable 
margin for the outlay, and to cover the uncertainty as to the 
amount of the tax, to the prices of his commodities, and it will 
follow the goods until it is finally paid, with its added percent- 
ages, by the farmers and laborers who consume the goods. 

So it will be with the merchant. He will shift the income tax 
So 

t will be with the banker and the money lender. They never 
pay taxes. If they are taxed they add the tax to the interest 
which they receive for the use of their money. It does not mat- 
ter to the manufacturer or the merchant or the banker or the 
private money lender, or to the railroad or steamship company, 
whether the tax is levied upon their investments or upon the in- 
comes from their investments. Itis precisely the same to them. 
The laws of trade determine what their net returns shall be, and 
every expense that is added by way of taxation or otherwise will 
be added by them to their gross prices, leaving their net in- 
comes just as they are fixed by competition in trade. 

The proposed income tax will catch the holders of such pres- 
ent mo as are not overdue, but it will be shifted by all 
future mortgagees, whether m orrenewing loans. Forex- 
ample, the net rate of interest for which money is now loaned on 
perfect, untaxed security is 2} percent per annum. That is the 
rate upon which loans are freely offered on untaxable bonds of 
the United States Government. Proportionately higher rates 
are charged on private loans to cover risk, expenses sen 
taxes), etc., etc., rising as high as 60 per cent per annum. If 
a tax were on Government bonds equal to the interest which 
they bear, would become at once a dead investment and 
nobody would them except at a discount. 

In order to the bonds it would be necessary to increase 
the interest so as to leave 2} per cent per annum above the taxes 


i as he now shifts all taxes that are levied on his goods. 
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to which the bonds were subject. It does not matter wh, 
ou lay the tax on the bonds or on the income deriyed fro, 
onds, the effect is to burden the investment, and the i. 

must be increased or the bonds must fall toa discount <, +: 

with mortgages; so itis with all investments of , ‘ital yr 

investments or loans are made for the purpose of seeupi, ~ 

net return which the lawsof trade prevailing gon rally t hrou; ) 

out the world give to such investments. In countries wh. 

give the greatest security and impose the lowest rate of «+ 

or no taxes, upon investments, interest will be lowest 

money will flow to such country for investment: and mm: 

flow away from a country imposing heavy taxes upon | 

of wealth until the rate of interest rises sufficiently to , 

tax imposed, thus leaving the net return which eapit; 

to the investor in the most favorable country. — 

Under the proposed income tax even the land|o 
a large portion of the tax falling upon them; for, 
on the rental value of land generally can not b 
tends to reduce rather than to increase ground rents, tx , 
rent of land in use only is a burden on the use and noton the » 
nopoly, and it can, therefore, be verylargely shifted. T) 
dency would be intensified under the proposed system by : 
on incomes derived from improvements on land. 

The tax on incomesfrom personal earnings could not 
but the proposed tax on nearly all forms of invested weult} 
and would beshifted. The financial world lives on percentages 
calculates them closely, and it never bears a burden, h 
slight, which it can possibly shift to a customer. 

The financier is a lightning calculator and his busi 
see thatthe net return, for which his investment is always ma 
is kept clear of all burdens. You can not tax capital, nor 
comes from capital (land is not capital) by any process sh 
confiscation, that has ever been devised. It will cit! 
burdens or leave the country whose laws are unfavora))! 
investment. 

A general tax on land values can not be shifted (all politi 
economists from Adam Smith to Henry George are avreed 
this point), because it falls equally upon idle land, held for sp 
ulative purposes, and land which is in use. 

The burden upon the idle land forces it into the m 
either sold or leased, thus inereasing the supply of 
land in the market, and, by the universal iron 
demand, forcing the rental and selling price of 1 
even as the tax is increased. Thistax can not be ey 
cause neither the land nor its value can be concealed 
land can not be removed from the jurisdiction of t! 
power. Heavy taxation will never drive landed proj 
the country and will never diminish its usefulness. 

Instead of being shifted to the shoulders of the t 
the consumers of the products of land, a tax on land ¥: 
would not only relieve labor and capital of the tax burdens \ 
they now bear, but would increase their share in distri! 
by oe them with locations for homes and indu 
with raw materials for their production on better | 
those on which they can now be secured. 

MAN'S NATURAL RIGHT TO THE EARTH. 

My proposition to impose all taxes for public purposes 
the value of land, exclusive and irrespective of the in 
ments thereon, and to abolish all other forms o 
essarily involves the idea that there is an essenti 
difference between private property in land ani pr 
erty in other kinds of wealth. We assert that there is such 
iidoreuan, and that it isnot in the power of man to oblitcra‘e 1 
There isa natural right of ownership in the relation e ; 
between everything produced by labor and the labor th 
duced it. ae 

That right springs from every man’s ownership o! 
and of his mental and physical powers. a 

Owning himself, he has a natural right of ownership 1 bie 
things and values that his own mental and physical powers pro- 
duce, and he can manifestly without violating any principle of 
natural justice transfer his right in such things to another upon. 
any terms which may be satisfactory to him. ‘That is & maviel 
with which neither society at large nor any individual can } 
erly have any concern. ' rh 

he utility which would not have existed but for the voluniaty 
exertion of the producer should as a matter of natural justice & 
at all times subject to his control and to the control of tose © 
whom he has voluntarily transferred his right. ; i 

But there is no such natural right as a basis for private pron” 
erty in land. Noman made the land. Jt is the common b© ” 
tage of all mankind. it was made, with all of its pow: , - 
ments, and resources, by the Creator, and freely given ») a 
as an equal, common heritage, for the use, subsistence, and ¢ vil 
en in all generations, from the beginning u»"" 

e world, 


{t is, moreover, with airand sunlight, the only means provided 
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‘yeator for the support of human life. The denial to any 
ee to that naturel source of subsistence is eqeivennt 
to a denial of his right to live, and any interference with - ; 
right of access must correspondingly interfere with the — 
and happiness of the man and must correspondingiy subject im 
to privation and misery. It therefore follows that the — 
ship of the land by one class of men, enabling that class to = 
the terms on-which all others may have access to it, —angadh sin , 
class unlimited power of extortion and oppression over a\t tand= 

8s le. 
ott swentus a dominant and a servient class among the people 
of every community in which such ownership exists, and — 
social and political equality between those classes absolute y im- 
possible, regardless of any nominal declaration of such equality 


in statutes or constitutions. “ a 
The right of eviction and exclusion from land, inhering in ab- 


| intention to limit his gilt of the earth to any one 


solute private ownership, involves the power of life and death | 


2 


‘er the landless classes, and it consequently involves the power 
ie part of the landed class to extort all that the landless 
classes are willing to pay in order to avoid deprivation of their 


means of sustaining life. 


Isolated cases of the merciless exercise of the extreme power | 


ded class over the landless have in recent years oc- 
pba aie every community in the United States, and 
their recurrence is becoming painfully frequent. ; 
In many great industrial districts of this country the laboring 
classes and their families are tenants of theiremployers, by com- 
ulsion. Theyare therefore subject not only to dismissal from 
service, but to eviction from their homes uopn the slightest dis- 
pleasure or whim of their employers. 


try is exercised more mercilessly, as a general rule, than it is 
here. 

In that landlord-cursed country the landlords have a sort of 
protective league, to which the landlords of this country are 
rapidly approaching, and have for several generations main- 
tained what are known as ‘‘ Rules of the Estates,” under which 
all tenants are forbidden, on pain of eviction from their own 
holdings, to give food, shelter, or comfort to any evicted ten- 
ant, or to his wife or children. 

The merciless exactions and oppressions of Irish landlordism 
have directly caused the destruction of millions of innocent 
lives. Alfred Russell Wallace has shown us that the persecu- 
tions of the Scotch peasantry by the landlords of Scotland have 
been little less rigorous and little less destructive to human 
life than those of the Irish landlords. In England and Wales 
these fearful consequences are not far behind, and they are 
matched in the tenement districts and in the coal and iron re- 
gions of the United States. Already (as shown by the census 
returns of 1890) more than two-thirds of the families residing in 
the cities, and one-third of the families residing in the rural 
districts of this country are already reduced to tenantcy. 

The houses of one-fourth of the remainder are mortgaged be- 
yond redemption, and the tendency to further concentration of 
of landholding to the distinctive landlord class is increasing year 
by year. 


We are already a nation of landlords, tenants, and tramps. 
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provided by the Creator for the sustenance of his life, jis lib- 
erty, and his happiness, any more than he can sell his life, 
his liberty, or his right to the pursuit of happiness; and we hold 
that no man and no state has ever had the power or the right to 
sell the interests of unborn chilgren in the common heritage 
provided for them by the Creator. 

We hold that the true function of government is to preserve 
and not to sell thenatural rights of its citizens in the lands which 
constitute the country. 

We deny that the Creator has ever given any evide 


u 





nes of his 
generation of 
men, to be afterwards made the private property of any class or 
of any part of succeeding generations. = 

We assert that the original gift of the earth by the Creator 
was made as truly to the whole people of the last generation that 
shall inhabit it as to the people of any preceding generation. 

To me these propositions seem to be manifestly and necessa- 
rily true—“‘so true that repeating seems cant”—yet they are 
positively and most vehemently denied by many theologians and 
statesmen and philosophers. . : 

But thought is quickening on this great question. Not all 
theologians deny this natural right, not all statesmen ignore it, 
not all philosophers deride it. Within the last ten years this 
question has arisen in church and state and school all over the 


i 
| civilized world demanding answer or recognition. It has not 


been answered, and the futile attempts that have been made to 
that end by the ablest and brightest of modern scholars afford 
tolerably conclusive evidence that it can not be answered. 
Recognition and enforcement of that living and inalienable na- 


| tural right is, therefore, the only alternative, and it must come 
In Ireland, the same power which landlords hold in this coun- | 


to pass. 
Never yet share of truth was vainly set 
In the world's wide fallow 
‘** The land shall not be sold forever, for the land is mine.” 
This we are told in the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus,’ 
twenty-third verse, is the command of the Lord to the children 
of men. 
Woe unto them that joins house to house, that lay field to field, till there 
be no place, that they may be ptaced alone in the midst of the earth 
This, we are told in the fifth chapter of Isaiah, eighth verse, 
is thecurse of the Lord upon the monopolists of the earth. Yet 
land is monopolized in every civilized country by the few to-day, 
and the many are homeless, and the monopoly is defended from 
pulpits that are devoted to teaching the laws and the wiil of the 
Creator. 
PRESENT TREND OF THOUGHT. 
But, happily, there are indications everywhere that this para- 
doxical condition is not to lastlong. In the Roman Catholic 


| Church, the oldest and strongest of the Christian churches, noble 


bishops and brave priests are here and there preaching and 
teaching the doctrine of man’s equal and inalienable common 
right to the bounties of nature. Conspicuous among these is the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Nulty, bishop of Meath, who in a masterly 
pastoral letter, basing his conclusions upon reason and revela- 
tion combined, thus declares his belief in that doctrine: 

God was perfectly free in the act by which he created us, but having cre- 


| ated us, He bound himself by thatact to provide us with the means neces- 


The landlords own the country and the others are dissociated | 


from its soil, having no more stake in the country than lodgers 
have in their boarding houses, 


It thus appears that the monopoly element in our present sys- | 


tem of land tenure is not only incontravention of natural rights, 
but is absolutely destructive of the general happiness of man- 
kind, and is wholly incompatible with the conditions of soci: 


and political equality, necessary to the perpetuation of popular 
government. 


All economic writers, all religious teachers, all statesmen, and | 
all thinking men in every walk of life, agree that the earth, | 


with all of its natural resources, was originally the common herit- 
age of all mankind. 
To this point we are all agreed. Science and religion, with 
equal positiveness, support this conclusion. 
: RIGHT TO LAND INALIENABLE. 
The single-tax men assert th i j i - 
tinuing right, and is eosnematinn. theres hese ec aos 
We hold that every child born into the world has, at once, an 
ual right with all other living persons in the earth and inall 
. its resources, regardless of any laws or contracts that ma 
— been previously made for its partition. We hold, with 
‘ — Jefferson, that “ the earth belongs in usufruct to the 
ving, regardless of any attempts which the dead may have 
—_ re aoe 2 to nen owners. 
w © American Declaration of Independence 
that the natural rights of men to “life, libert se it 
of happiness” are ienable. aoe 


We hold that no man can sell his right to the natural means 


sary for subsistence. The land is the only source of this kind now known 


tous. The land, therefore, of every country, is the common property of the 
people of that country, because its real owner, the Creator who made It, has 
transferred it as a voluntary gift to them, ¢srram autem dedit filtis homi- 
num (the land He hath given to the children of men). Now, as every indi- 


vidual in that country is a creature and child of God, and as all His crea 
tures are equal in His sight, any settlement of the land of a country that 
would exclude the humbilest man in that country from his share of thecom- 
mon inheritance, would be not only an injustice and a wrong to that man, 
but, moreover, be an impious resistance tothe benevolent intentions of his 
Creator. 


Again, in the same pastoral letter, he says: 


I think, therefore, that I may fairly infer on the strength of authority as 
well as of reason that the people are, and always must be, the real owners 
of the land of theircountry. This great social fact appears to me to be of 

| incalculable importance, and it is fortunate, indeed, that on the strictest 


principles of justice it is not clouded even by a shadow of uncertainty or 
loubt. There is, moreover, a charm and a peculiar beauty in the clearness 
with which it reveals the wisdom and the benevolence of the designs of 
Providence, in the admirable provision He has made for the wants and the 
necessities of that state of social existence of which He is author, and in 
which the very instincts of nature tell us we are to spend our lives 
A vast public property, a great national fund, has been placed under the 
dominion and at the disposal of the nation to supply itself bountifully with 
resources necessary to liquidate the expenses of the Government, the ad- 
ministration of its laws and the education of its youth, and to enable it to 
provide for the suitable sustentation and support ofits criminal and pauper 
population. One of the most interesting pecularities of this _—~ is 
that its value is never stationary; it is constantly progressive, and increas 
ing in a direct ratio to the growth of the population, and the Ty causes 
that increase and multiply the demands made onit increase proportionately 
its ability to meet them. 


Six years ago Dr. Edward McGlynn, a priest of the Catholic 
Church, was silenced by the Archbishop of New York, and fin- 
ally excommunicated from the Catholic Church, for persistently 
preaching and teaching the doctrine of which the amendment 
that I now propose is the practical assertion. But after six 
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years of controversy he was exonerated from his excommunica- 
tion and restored to his priestly office without condition or pen- 
alty, and he is now eae and teaching the inalienable 
equality of human rights in the lands of the earth, 

I might give other examples illustrating the trend of thought 
on this great economic question in the Catholic Church, but 
they could add nothing to the tremendous evidence of that trend 
of a furnished by the vindication of Dr. McGlynn. In 
many of the other Christian churches illustrious bishops and 
ministers have publicly proclaimed their belief in the continu- 
ing equality of human rights in the Creator’s bounty. In the 
national legislatures of England, France, and Germany, as well 
as of this country, its advocates are found and their number is 
increasing in all of the State and colonial legislatures of the 
United Statesand of England. Inthe legislative bodies of coun- 
ties and towns, single-tax men have made their appearance and 
in many of them their influence has been strongly felt. 

The colony of New Zealand has partially adopted the single- 
tax system, to the infinite advantage of its producing classes, 
and the new Parliament, as a result of its favorable experience, 
is expected to largely extend the system in that colony. In the 
conservative domain of philosophy,in which ten years ago 
Henry George was regarded and criticised as a brilliant crank, 
he has taken a fixed position as one of the leading economists 
of the world. ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” has become a text-book 
of economic science, and the rn of the single-tax doc- 
trine who has not read that book is universally regarded as in- 
sufficiently educated for the intelligent discussion of social prob- 
lems and methods of taxation. Such is the status of the single- 
tax movement to-day. Such has been its advance during the 
past ten years. It has reached the halls of our National Con- 
gress by regular stages, and it is here to stay until it shall be 
finally settled and settled rightly. 


EVILS OF LAND MONOPOLY—INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS. 


In the course of my remarks in this House on the silver ques- 
tion in August last, 1 had occasion to present my views concern- 
ing the true cause of our regularly recurring industrial depres- 
sions. I then attempted to show that those depressions were 
due to the ae absorption by the owners of land through- 
out the civilized world of so great a share of the results of pro- 
ductive effort as to render production unprofitable to labor and 
capital, and to cause production to cease until ground rents 
should fall to the economic line; thus, for another season, giving 
labor and capital a chance to engage in production ata living 
rate of wages and profit. 

I attempted to show at that time that these industrial depres- 
sions could not be due to temporary or local causes, because they 
existed before any of the temporary causes to which they have 
been variously attributed had any existence. They have always 
extended over the entire civilized world, while the temporary 
causes to which they have. been attributed have always been 
local. They occur with a regularity that indicates a permanent 
and general cause, alternately compressing and relaxing our in- 
dustrial and commercial system, making times good and bad by 
periods. Natural conditions are asfavorable in the bad periods 
as they are in the good, indicating that industrial depressions 
are not due to natural causes, but have their source in conditions 
created by man, and existing throughout the whole period dur- 
ing which industrial depressions have existed, and existing in 
all countries to which industrial depressions have extended. 

There is only one general artificial condition at all capable of 
bringing about industrial depressions that has existed in all 
countries to which they have extended and throughout the 
whole period during which the world has been afflicted with in- 
dustrial depressions. That cause is the ee monopoly of 
land, the only source from which labor and capital can produce 
wealth; the only foundation upon which industry and commerce 
can prosecute the production and exchange of wealth. This 
monopoly control of the natural resources and of the exclusive 
means of wealth production, has enabled the monopolists to ab- 
solutely control production and to exact from labor and capital 
everywhere a 8 in the distribution of the wealth which 
labor and capital have produced, measured and limited only by 
the avarice of the monopolists themselves. 

With this power in the hands of the land-owning class, with 
no limit to its exaction of ground rents and royalties from in- 
dustry, save its own avarice, there isa constant temptation and 
tendency on the part of the owners of land to take a largershare 
of the results of industry and commerce than labor and capital 
can possibly afford to pay, thus making production and exchange 
unprofitable to labor and capital and causing production and ex- 
nana te cease for the time being. 

To illustrate this pressure of ground rent against production, 
let us su that a given piece of land, no matter whether it 
be for agriculture, or pasture, or manufactures, or commerce, has 


-| pression; of labor condemned to involuntary idleness; of capital masse 


a productive capacity of 12; that the cost of capital us i 
production is 4, and the cost of labor 4, ovine a ee oo 
a8 — — of production. -! 

8s margin the iandlord (or the community) may t; ith- 
out in any way interfering with production. Taking the siaetts 
leaves the cost of production unimpaired. But suppose that the 
landlord, in order to make his land ‘‘ pay decent interest on its 
value,” should demand five parts, instead of four,as rent. What 
pose — that arbitrary increase of rent have upon labor and 
capital? 

t would immediately make production unprofitable to them 
notwithstanding the fact that the location would naturally yield 
a large margin over the cost of production. The landlords oc- 
cupying the controlling position, capital and labor can do noth- 
ing but submit (and fight among themselves) until the landlord 
exactions become unbearable, and then production ceases until 
either a reduction of ground rents or an increase in the natural 
margin of production, resulting from inventions or other causes, 
enables labor and capital to resume production at a profit. 

The checking of production by this pressure at one point les- 
sens the demand for production at other points, until finally the 
whole network of our industrial and commercial system bee ies 
paralyzed—involved in an ‘‘industrial depression.” This is the 
true cause of industrial depressions. 

Every check given to industry lowers its margin of produc- 
tion, and grout ront—which is properly the margin of produc- 
tion only—should fall with that margin, but it does not so fall. 
It rises with every tide of prosperity and it follows prosperity 
to its highest point, but it does not fall when prosperity ceases, 
It continues its exactions until labor and capital have become 
practically bankrupt, and then it falls only to give the victims 
of land monopoly another chance to provide themselves with 
means to pay further tribute. 

The single tax,in its unlimited application, would take for 

ublic use the exact margin of production, taking a share of pro- 

uction small enough to leave labor and capital their full re- 
=— but large enough to make monopoly at all times unprofit- 
able. 

This is the true cure for industrial depressions. Some day it 
will be universally adopted and then these periodical blights 
will cease to afflict our civilization. 


FORMER DEPRESSIONS. 


What I have said of the course and cause of industrial depres- 
sions is equally true of this country and of every other country 
in which our systemof land tenure prevails. They haveatilicted 
the people of England fora longer period and more intensely 
than they have the people of our country. There, as well «s 
here, the torture of these depressions to the suffering masses is 
intensified by the patent fact that the natural resources provided 
by the Creator for the satisfaction of all the wants which a‘tlict 
them are lying, unused, around them in measureless profusio 

We are now in the midst of one of those crushing depressions. 
We have, I hope, passed its crisis. It has brought millions in 
this heaven-favored land to miseries and sufferings such us 
barians never know, except in years of famine, but which some 
fault in our existing civilization intensifies with every advance 
that we make in material progress. Every such depression i 
creases the number and proportion of landless people ani cnor- 
mously increases the concentration of land ownership. A mil- 
lion of homes will pass away from their occupants to the ownership 
of the landed class during this depression in this country alone. 
Nearly all of the other small homes in our country will poss un- 
der the fatal shadow of irredeemable mortgages, the burden of 
which will grow until the crisis of another depression will bring 
fresh foreclosure and transform their owners into tenants of the 
landed class. 

These conditions and this tendency are not new. The depres- 
sion, finding its culmination about the year 1877, was most 
graphically described by Henry George in Progress and Pov- 
erty. How well his statement of the conditions then existing 
would apply to the present time. Let me read his summary: 

From all parts of the civilized world come complaints of industrial oe 


and wasting; of pecuniary distrust among business men; of want an i suf 
fering and anxiety among the working cla:ses. All the dull, deadening pai Md 
ali the keen maddening anguish that tothe great masses of Menare Involves 
in the words * hard times” afflict the world to-day. This state of things 
common to communities differing so widely in situation, in political ny : 
tutions, in fiscal and firancial systems, in density of population, and ins 
cial organization can hardly be accounted for by local causes ae aaa 

here is distress where large standing armies are maintaine ome eee 
is also distress where the standing armies are nominal; there 15 ¢)s" 1s 
where protective tariffs stupidly and wastefully hamper trade, but there © 
also distress where trade is neariy free; there is distress where autocr . ‘e 

rnment yet prevails, but there is also distress where political pov r a 

wholly in the hands of the people; in countries where paper is monty “1 
in countries where gold and silver are the only currency. Evidently 
neath all such things as these we must infer a common cause. 
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Again, after fully developing and reviewing the cause of in- 


ustrial depressions, he says: é 
: Whether tothe present drifts of opinion and taste there are as yet by has 
dications of retrogression it is ae apeoeeeey are Mw a any 
things about which there can be no dispute, ee teu 

as reached a critical period, and that, unless & 
Sine aesion of social equality, the nineteenth century may to the future 


T hich cause as much waste 
mark its climax. These industrial depressions, w re mae) Sore. 
and suffering as famine or wars, are like the tw = = a7 senaesity, 


alysis. Everywhere is it evident that t , 
ont “is the  coneeae result of material progress weer’ — a tos 
lized, can not go much further without ca ing = aon 
downward path which is so easy to enter and 80 h — i eeeeiins 
Everywhere the increasing intensity of The String thrown down and trod- 
necessity for straining every. ee waich cain 
the scramble for wealth, is draining 1 
oan wade rovement. In every civilized country auperism, crime, 


re increasing. In every civili country the dis- 
aaa nceen which come from overstrained nerves, from insufficient 
: urishment, from squalid lodgings, from unwholesome and monotonous 
os rpations, from the premature labor of children, from the tasks and 
crimes which poverty imposes upon women. In every highly civilized coun- 
tr. the expectation of life, whic gay, rose for several centuries and 
which seems to have culminated about the first quarter of this century, ap- 


ars to be now diminishing. 5 
w Thomas Carlyle, writing of one of the industrial depressions 
of his ie De poy os os lower class, in town or country, by what 
wae ro Ay vane By tactory. inquiries, by agricultural inquiries, by revenue 
returns, by mining-laborer committees, by opening your own eyes and look- 
ing, the same sorrowful result discloses itself. You have to admit that the 
working body of this rich English nation has sunk, or is fast sinking into 
a state to which, all sides of it considered, there was never an parallel. 
¢ * * Two millions of laborers sit in enforced idleness, in a kind of horrid 
enchantment. In silence; for, alas! What word isto be said. Anearth all 
lying around, crying, ‘ Come and till me, come and reap me; ”’ yet here they 
sitenchanted. The sun shines and the earth calls, but by the governing 

wers and impotences of this England they are forbidden to obey. ‘There 
fe something that reminds me of Dante’s hell in the look of all this. 

Oh, what a waste is there of noble, and thrice noble, national virtues; 

asantstoicisms, heroisms, valiant manful habits—soul of a nation’s worth— 
which all the metal of Potosi can not purchase back. 

LABOR EXCLUDED FROM LAND. 

These are the conditions to which land monopoly periodically 
brings the people of the civilized world. I say land monopoly 
without hesitation or equivocation, because, as a distinguished 
writer recently said in speaking of the evidences that land mo- 
nopoly is the cause of industrial depressions, ‘‘It is too indisput- 
able to be doubtful now to any one.” The evidences of its bale- 
ful influence are patent to all observers, even the most casual. 
They are spread around us in our homes and in our travels. 

A few years agoI had occasion to travel through the beauti- 
ful and fertile region lying between San Luis Obispo and Sole- 
dad, in California. That region includes the fertile valley of 
Santa Marguerita, embracing scme 54,000 acres of tillable soil, 
well watered, and rich and fertile as any land on the face of the 
earth. It is owned by avery excellent citizen of California, 
who has always used it as acattle ranch, because that simple 
pastoral use involves less care and labor than any higher use to 
which it might be put, and yields an ample revenue for all the 
requirements of the proprietor, while the constant enhance- 
ment of the value of the land, with the growth of population, 
industry, and enterprise in California, is a source of great and 
gratifying enrichment to him. 

It was inhabited at that time by half a dozen cattle-drivers 
whose only agricultural use of the land consisted in the cultiva- 
tion of between five and ten acres for orchard and garden pur- 
poses for domestic use. That valley alone, if put to its highest 
productive use, is capable of supporting in comfort from five to 
ten thousand ae in the nighest prac mechanical, and com- 





mercial pursuits, which its highest practical use would involve. 
Yet with the exception of the few cultivated acres which I have 
mentioned, no human hand had ever been permitted to call forth 
the treasures which its elements potentially contain. It lay open 
and uncultivated just as it came from the d of the Creator. 
In the course of the long and lonesome journey fromits southern 
to its northern boundary, we met five emierant wagons, each 
containing an American a husband, wife, and children, 
some of them more than one family, all looking for land on which 
to settle and build up independent American homes. Through 
that treasure-house of God’s bounty, with weary limbs and aching 
hearts they were obliged to move on, hoping against hope that 


somewhere in that almost uninhabited country they would find | 


land, free from the dominion of private monopol whereon to 
— their homes and industries, and to fane thiett families 
denied Ga Rciaesiienn of our Constitu- 
rinciples of fre i 

by the Sieg of oan ee P edom and equality symbolized 
aunt I venture to say that, like the fate of millions of others, 

7 weary nuggle was in vain, and that, with means exhausted 
and hopes blasted, ~~ were finally obliged to seek the labor 
rue of the cities of Californiaand there, in competition with 
- army of the unemployed, seek for a chance to divide with 

— the insufficient employment for which they were strug- 
ging. As I looked upon tha striking example of the splniopety 
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that our land system encourages and the home seeking, made 


5 
hopeless and fruitless by that monopoly of natural resources, I 
thought of Duganne’s poem on— 


“THE ACRES AND THE HANDS.” 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
Said God’s most holy word. 
The water hath fish and the land hath flesh, 
And the air hath many a bird; 
And the soil is teeming o’er all the earth, 
And the earth has numberless lands; 
Yet millions of hands want acres 
While millions of acres want hands. 


Sunlight and breezes and gladsome flowers, 
Are over the earth spread wide; 

And the good God gave these gifts to men— 
To men who onearth abide. 

Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom 
And shackled with iron bands 

While millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 


* - * . a 
*Tis a glaring lie on the face of day, 
This robbery of men’s rights! 
Tis a lie that the word of the Lord disowns, 
*Tis a curse that burns and blights! 
And twill burn and blight till the people rise 
And swear, while they break their bands 
That the hands shall henceforth have acres 
And the acres henceforth have hands. 

I have cited the Santa Marguerita ranch case, first, because 
it is a striking illustration of the results of our land system; and, 
secondly, because the scene that I witnessed there made astrong 
impression upon my mind. But, in greater or less degree, the 
same system is producing the same results in every section of 
the American Union, and in every other country in the civil- 


’ 


ized world. These results are not confined to rural lands; they . 


are more strikingly true of city lands, suited for manufactures 
and commerce and for residence purposes, that are held for 
speculative purposes, under the inducements to speculation af- 
forded by our laws. 

CONGESTION OF LABOR MARKETS. 


The tendency of our present land system to drive laborers from 
agricultural and other rural employments into the cities, and 
the tendency of inventions and other improvements in the arts 
of wealth production to displace labor in the industrial centers, 
bring about a condition of constant congestion in the labor mar- 
kets, and produce an intensity of competition there that forces 
the wages of labor always towards the lowest point at which la- 
borers can live and work, thus increasing the power of monop- 
oly over labor; increasing the share of production going to mo- 
nopoly, and decreasing the share going to labor, regardless of 
the increase in the value of labor which comes with the advance 
of material progress. Whatever lessens the labor-cost of using 
land productively increases the market value and the rental 
of land, thus by a double process widening the gulf between the 
rich and the poor, and gradually making the condition of the 
laboring classes more hopeless and helpless as material progress 
advances. 

The time has come when labor must be set free from the tram- 
mels and oppression of monopoly. What it needs more than all 
else is opportunity for the immediate redistribution of the dis- 

laced labor to productive employments. Every laborer leay- 
ing the labor market and going out upon the land would not only 
diminish the pressure of competition at the labor center, but 
would create a new center of industry, however small, calling 
for other labor, not only in that new productive industry, but in 
supplying that industry with its implements, tools, shelter, food, 
and clothing. Labor, after all, is the thing that creates demand 
for labor. 

Capital is not in any true sense the employer of labor. Capi- 
tal occupies an intermediate position between the laborers whe 
want supplies and the laborers who make the supplies to satisfy 
the wants of the others. The wages fund theory has been abso- 
lutely and finally exploded. Capital would not employ labor in 
production if there were not demands coming from other produc- 
ers to be satisfied. The farmer wants shoes, and the shoemaker 
wants bread. If the farmer should employ the shoemaker to 
make shoes for his family and should agree to furnish the shoe- 
maker with bread in exchange for the shoes, no man would say 
that capital was employing the labor either of the farmer or the 
shoemaker. 

So, if the farmer goes to a storekeeper to sell his wheat, tak- 
ing shoes in exchange for it, while the shoemaker furnishes the 
storekeeper with shoes to be sold to the farmer and takes wheat 
in ment for his shoes, the relation between the shoemaker 
and the farmer is not changed. They still really ow each 
other, but instead of employing each other directly they do so 


through a middleman, who makes a profit out of both of them, 
yielding presumably full value to both for that profit. But the 
storekeeper would not employ the shoemaker to make shoes for 


\\ 
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his trade if there were notconsumersof shoes ready to purchase 
themfrom him, por would he buy wheat from the farmer if he 
had no customers willing to purchase wheat for their immedi- 
ate or ultimate consumption. 

So, if the shoemaker finds a sufficient demand for shoes tu jus- 


tify him in starting a oy? 


his workmen are employed really 
by the people who ultimately wear the shoes that they make. 

e becomes a mere intermediary, and the number of workmen 
whom he will employ and the wages that he will pay do not de- 
pend upon the amount of capital that he has nor the amount of 
capital that he is willing to devote to production, but they de- 
pend entirely upon the demand for shoes among those who ulti- 
ay wear them and the ability of such persons to pay for 
shoes. 

Labor is therefore interested, not in limiting production but 
in extending it; not in narrowing the field of labor and seeking 
to control the so-called ‘‘ wages fund,” butin increasing in every 
possible way the opportunities of labor to engage in productive 
employments, and in checking the present tendency to conges- 
tion in the labor markets, by opening natural opportunities to 
surplus labor on better terms than they can now be had. 

I have spoken of the interestof labor in opening up the natural 
resources of the earth, ae if labor alone were concerned in it. 
In truth, however, all mankind have the same interest in the 
extension of labor’s opportunities that laborers have. In the 
last analysis the interest of labor is the interest of all mankind, 
because the only possible way to elevate the superstructure of 
our social system is to elevate the lowest strata of its founda- 
tion. Labor is the indispensableand universal foundation of our 
social system. Its degradation is the degradation of the whole 
system, and its chevaihen is the elevation of all. 


EYFECT OF THE SINGLE TAX ON LAND MONOPOLY. 


' Dr. Edward MeGlynn, when asked for a brief statement, show- 


ing the purpose of the le-tax movement, wrote this reply: 
‘*To make room at the father’s table for all his childrem.” I 
have often thought of the true simplicity and completeness of 
that laconic statement. The natural resources of this earth are 
indeed the bountiful supplies of the father’s table for all his chil- 
dren. The. trouble that we see in the world, which is. mani- 
fested by the superabundant wealth of the few and the grinding 
poverty of the many, is due to the fact that. the father’s table, 
with its bounteous supplies, has been seized upon by the few to 
the exclusion of the many; and that the many, in order to get 
access te the supplies which the father has provided in abun- 
dance for all, are obliged to work their lives away in paying trib- 
ute to the few who have appropriated the table andits agen 

Under the artificial system created by the graspi the 
whole bounty by a few of those for whom God intended it, many 
of the masses are constantly left in such a position that. they can 
not produce enough to pay the tribute exacted by the monopo- 
lists, and they must suffer exclusion from the table while their 
necessities are oppressing and crushing their lives. 

Cicero very heppily compared this world with its resources to 
a theater furnished by the Creator for the entertainment and 
instruction of all his children, and in which he provided a seat 
for every child who should come into the world. He compared 
the monopolists.of the eurth to guests at the theater, who, com- 
ing first and ae the chairs: vacant, have poe cope not 
only the seats required for their own use, but of tke seats, 
and are compelling their brethren to pay ribute to them for the 
use of the seats that the Creator freely pro ded for all. 

Hither illustration happily fits the situation, and the purpose 
of the single-tax movement may be aptly said to be to compel 
the monopolists of the Fathers’ table and its supplies to relin- 
quish all but the portion which they require for use, or te com- 
pel the early guesta at. the theater to let go of ali of the seats 
which they are not using. It is not intended to any man 
ata disadvantage, with respect to any other man, but it is in- 
tended to absolutely and forever take away the monopoly pow- 
ers of those who now hold more than their share of the Crea- 
tor’s bounty. It is not intended to equalize wealth among men. 
Wealth is the stored-up product. which labor has already pro- 
duced from the natural earth. The single-tax men and 
recognize private property in that form of wealth to be a sacred 
thing. They give to ita sacredness that the present laws do 
not give to it, and they have no purpose or intention of inter- 
fering st en ong eee = any <=. : 

uc t been v unj tained by its —— pos- 
Pengo but in a world-wide conga that wealth — a 

portance, because it would satisfy wants o. o 
theearth for only afew days, while the natural candies 
which it was .are the reliance of mankind, for all future 
ages, for sustenance and: comfort. All future wealth must be 
produced from those sources, and Se ee 
ple will depend upon the freedom or the monopoly of 
sources. 


OPPORTUNITIES—NOT WEALTH—SHOULD BB EQUAL. 


What we scek to bring about is not an equal distri a 
wealth, but an equal distribution of the -,- , - 
ducing wealth. An equal distribution of wealth would 
plish very little good, and the same methods which have caused 
the present unequal distribution would very speedily reproduce 
the inequality and, in the double transition, much wealth anc 
energy would be-wasted. If, on the other hand, the natural op- 
portunities for producing wealth be opened upon equal terms | . 
all mankind, labor will be free to produce what it needs. . . 
thrift.can.be relied upon to preserve what it requires labor 

roduce. When the Creator placed man upon the earth He oye 

im the raw materials of all wealth, freelyand bountifully store 
up in the earth, but he made labor the condition of theip pypo- 
curement, and he made laborfree toprocure them at will. This 
was nature’s plan for human happiness, and it is better than any 
plan that human ingenuity has ever sought to substitute for jj 

With natural resources free, the lowest condition of |ahor 
would be the kind of living which labor could independen 

roduce from the earth. All laborers would have that sor: 

iving as the lowest possible condition to which they could be re. 
duced. Then the ingenuity and inventiveness of man woul! } 
brought into natural play in combining and subdividing |):\), 
so as to increase the wealth-producing power of labor, and +, 
their great enterprises, either individual or coliperative, |, hoy 
would be drawn by the offer of better terms-and conditions (hay 
it could secure by independent self-employment. 

It would be no longer driven into these great enterprises | 
the pressure or the fearof want, nor would it ever be compellei 
to accept the wages ofsiavery because of the presence of sliyes 
competing for employment in the market. With the means of 
independent self-employment open to labor,employers, in order 
to get labor, would obliged to offer not merely the same re- 
turns that the independent employment would atfford, but such 
superior advantages, both in wages.and conditions, as would in- 
duce the self-employing: laborer to give up his personal indo- 
pendence so far as to take employment from another min 

Then every inventor and every captain of industry would | 
come, as: they should be, real benefactors of mankind, whos 
skill and enterprise would tend to lighten the burdens and in- 
crease the comfortsof mankind. Then production would be free 
and trade would be free. No man would have any share in the 
distribution of wealth who did not-shave in its production; then 
no man would sit asa toll-gatherer at.the gate of another's in- 
dustry, but-each would take. im distribution exactly according to 
his share im production. 

The individual laborer would get a share exactly correspond- 
ing to his contribution to production. Capital would get the 
share necessary to replenish it, and to yield the value of its use, 
measured by the demand for capital. 

The margin of production, which is now the share of the non- 
producer, would go to the entire community for the general ben- 
efitof all. This would be just, because the marginof production 
results in all cases from the presence, enterprise, and virtues o! 
the whole community, except in so far as it represents the va 
of great. natural deposits, such as coal, iron, gold, silver, copper 
lead, petroleum, quicksilver, and the like under the earth, and 
forests. over the earth, and these deposits and the forests were 
prepared and stored by the Creator for the general common use 
of all mankind. I[t is right that their value should be given to 
the whole people whenever private individuals extract them 
from the earth. That value, of course, will largely but no 
wholly depend upon the same elements that make up the ma 
of production in other cases, namely, the presence, iicust 
enterprise, and virtues of the whole people. 

It. is the purpose under the single-tax system to appropritte 
to public use the entire margin of production of all lands, and 
thus to cut off the unearned inerement, to secure which land Is 
now monopolized. By the “unearned increment” I mean that 
value which in every growing community atiaches to land and 
increases with the growth of the community, whether the land 
be used or not used, and which now goes to enrich the private 
owners of land, although it is produced not by them, but by the 
whole community from year to year. The market value of land 
represents in italized form these two elements: l"irst, th 
present rental value of land, and, secondly, the prospective future 
enhancement of that rental value. n 

By taking for public use the entire present rental value of all 
land, whether used or unused, with the declared purpose of ae 

all time in the future for public uses all of that ren™ 

ue as fast.as it-shall accrue, no inducement would be left for 
speculation in land. On the contrary, theownershipof id — 
would become a burden and expense whieh nosensible man wou ; 
assume or bear, Such land would be either improved for a a 
once or it would be abandoned, so that any man who might a 
sire. to use it-would. be free to-do so without. any first charg? 


for pro- 
accom- 
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f 
d subject only to the payment from year to year O 
ae value, as such economic rental on 
arise. The owners of improved lands would omen Phar 
them, paying over to the people in the form of — pnp 
rental value of the ground and retaining to themse a ~~ 
tion of the rent representing the improvements; the ae 
ments and the income derived from them being free fro 
burdens of taxation. 
TAXES ON LAND VALUBS CAN NOT BS ai eal ‘ a i 
The single-tax system being a substitute for other for 
taxation, direct ont indirect, would relieve from nes = 
improvements upon land and all personal property ee os ; 
it would do away with all poll taxes and all cope — a 
conduct of business, and would do away with = fe — 
merce, on goods, and on the consumption of weal a : 
can always be shifted. and are always shifted, in the course o 
exchange from the — paying to the consumer, upon whom 
inally saddled. 
oa = or burden of any kind is imposed upon any form 
of wealth produced by labor or upon the income therefrom is 
shifted to the borrower or user. ow, it is argued by analogy 
that the single tax on land values will also be shifted from the 
owner to the user of land, and that.ground rents will increase in 
proportion to the tax burden imposed upon land values. Hence 
fe is said that except in so far as the single-tax system will sim- 
plify and cheapen the assessment and collection of taxes it will 
afford no benefit to the landless classes, because what they will 
gain by exemptions from taxes on their personal property and 


upon their consumption they will lose by the increase of ground | crease that value. 


ents. . 5 

' If this were true it would be a very serious objection to the 
single-tax § m, and would entirely destroy the most import- 
ant economic advantages which we expect to flow from it. 1 
is not true, and there is no analogy between the effects of taxation 
upon land values and the effects of taxation falling upon wealth 
produced by labor. The reason that taxes laid upon produc- 
tion, or upon wealth produced by Jabor, can always be shifted 
is that sueh a tax burdens production and constitutes one of the 
expenses of production, w ich must be € ( 
charged for the product, or roduction of that commodity will 
be checked. With the checking of production the supply of the 
commodity will be limited in the market, and by the operation 
of the law of supply and demand the supply being diminished, 
the price will increase until it covers the tax. 


If land were produced by human labor the heavy taxation of | 


land vaiues would tend to discourage the production of land un- 


Butit | 


til the price of land would rise sufficiently to cover the tax; but | 


no man is engaged in producing land. It is a natural product, 
and its natural supply remains unchanged, regardless of the taxes 
levieduponit. But taxation has a direct effect upon the available 


supply of land in the market. The heavy taxation of land val- | 


ues forces land into the market at whatever prices can be ob- 
tained for it, thus increasing the available supply to purchasers 
and renters and, by the same law of supply and demand, reduc- 
ing the rentand the selling price instead of increasing them. 

Another effect of the single tax would be the exemption of 
houses from taxation, and this exemption would tend to en- 
courage meu to invest their capital in the building of houses, 
thus tending to increase the supply of houses and to further de- 
crease the renting price by increasing the competition for ten- 
ants among the owners of houses. ‘To illustrate both of these 
propositions, I need only refer to the vacant lots held idle for 
on purposes in the thickly settled portions of all great 
cities. 
lots, because their average annual increase in value is very 
much greater than the amount of taxes paid. 

It is therefore a profitable speculation te pay the taxes on 
such lots and keep them out of use. Besides, if the owners of 
the lots should build houses on them now, the people would com- 
pel them to pay a penalty of about 2 per cent per annum upon 
the value of the houses, whether in use or idle, thus making the 
investment in such improvements less profitable, considering 
the risk of fire and other dangers, than an investment in land or 
in untaxed Government bonds. But suppose that the buildings 
to be erected on such lots should be untaxed, then at once an 
investment in such buildings, all other conditions remaining the 
same, would be 2 per cent more profitable than it is at present, 
pe —_ would be attracted to building. The great import- 


that exemption of 2 per cent pears in 
net interest is only 2} per oun, ~ — 


Let us sw that the owner of one of these lots, who now 
pays @ tax $1,000 per annum, should be comma to pay to 
® public something near the annual rental value of the lot— 
re $4,000 per annum, and that he would no more taxes 
iho had a building lle that of the Was and Trust 
pany upon i w long do you suppose he would keep the 





id out of the price | 





land idle and pay a tax upon it equal to its entire rental value? 
It would, of course, be as good for use as it is as present, but it 
would not be as good an investment for speculation as it is at 
present. 





nm . > ° . . . 

The increased burden of taxatioa upon the monopoly privi- 
lege of holding the lot would make it absolutely necessary to 
use the lot in such mannei to muke it yield the amount of the 


tax, or to improve and lease it in order that the owner might be 
saved from the irrepirable loss that would be involved in paying 
axes upon it while holding it in idleness. [mprovement and 
use would save him from burden, but the prospective increase 
of values would not enable him as now to reap a golden harvest 
by keeping it in idleness. F 

It is needless to multiply examples, for the effect which the 
single tax would have upon the particular lot in the case sup- 
posed, it would have upon all land—rural and urban—which is 
now subject to private ownership. Now, if the taxation of land 
values only would have a tendency, as I have shown, to encour- 
age und to compel the erection of houses upcen all vacant lots in 
cities, and the productive use of rural lands, thus vastly increas- 
ing the available supply of houses and holdings for sale and to 
let, does it not follow, with the clearness of demonstration, that 
the resulting competition among landlords to secure tenants and 
purchasers would compe! them to reduce instead of inoreasing 
their rents and their prices? 

How, then, can they shift the taxes upon their tenants? It 
would be utterly impossible for them to do so. Land rent is 
fixed by a law entirely independent of taxation. It is fixed by 
the value of the land for use, and no amount of taxation can in- 
If you should build two stores exactly alike 
in all of their appointments, one at Arlington and the other on 
the north side of Pennsylvania avenue between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets, you could get one hundred times as much 
rent for the latter as you could get for the former, not because 
of the difference in taxes upon the respective places, but because 
of the superior commercial advantages of the latter location. 

To impose the same tax on the Arlington store that would 
fall on the Pennsylvania avenue store would not improve the 
value of the Arlington store for use. I[t would not in the least 
tend to equalize the commercial advantages of the two loca- 
tions, and the rent of the Arlington store could not beincreased 
to cover the tax. Sowith rural lands. The tax could not be 
added either to the rent or to the product, for substantially the 


| same reasons that I have already given in discussing its eifects 





The owners can now afford to pay taxes upon these idle | 


upon urban lands. But it is not necessary to discuss this phase 
of the questionat greaterlength. All political economists, from 
Adam Smith to Henry George, are agreed that taxes laid upon 
land values can not be shifted. 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations (book 5, chapter 2, 
part 2, article 1), says: 

A tax upon ground rents would not raise the rents of houses; it would fall 
altowether upon the owner of the land, who acts always asa monopolist and 
exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the use of his ground. * * * 

Whether the tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant or the owner of the 
ground would be of little importance. The more theinhabitant was obliged 
to pay for the tax the less he would incline to pay for the ground, so that 
the final payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground rent. 

J. B. Say, the great French economist, in his work on Politi- 
cal Economy {volume 2, book 3, chapter 3, section 2), says: 

An acre of vineyard or corn land will only produce a given quantity of 
grain or wine, whatever be the ratesof taxation, which may take the one-half 
or three-quarters of the net produce, or rent as it is called, and yet che land 
be tilled for the remaining one-half or one-quarter. The rent. that is to say 
the portion assigned to the proprietor, will be reduced, and thatis all. The 
reason will be manifest to anyone who considers that in the case supposed, 
the land continues to raise and supply the market with the saime amount of 
produce as before; while, on the other hand, the motives in which the de- 
mand originated remain just as they were : 

Lf, then, the intensity of supply and demand must both remain the same 
in spite of any increase or diminution of the ratio of direct taxation upon 
the land, the price of the product supplies will likewise remain unchanged, 
and nothing but a change of price can saddle the consumer with any portion 
Whatsoever of that taxation. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Economy (book 5, chap- 
ter 3, section 2), states his conclusion on this subject in the fol- 
lowing language: 

A tax on rent falls wholly on the landiord. There are no means by which 
he can shift the burden upon anyone else. It does not affect the value or 
price of agricultural produce, for this is determined by the cost of produc- 
tion in the most unfavorable circumstances, and in those circumstances, as 
We have so often demonstrated, no rent is paid. A tax on rent, therefore, 
has no effect, other than its obvious one. It merely takes so much from the 
landlord and transfers it to the state. 

It thus appears, I think conclusively, that a tax upon the value 
of land falls always directly and finally upon the owner, and that 
with the exception of poll taxes, it is the only tax which can not 
be shifted to the shoulders of the poor. 

WOULD THE SINGLE TAX BE JUST? 


Having shown that the single tax would equalize the natural 


opportunities of all men, by giving them access on equal terms 


to nature’s storehouse of material resources, and having shown 
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that the single tax upon land values would fall and finally rest 
upon the owner of the land, it becomes highly important to in- 
quire if such a tax would be just? If it would not be just I do 
not hesitate to say that it would not be expedient. 

Never yet did men or nations prosper finally in wrong. 

If it can not be satisfactorily shown that it would be just, the 
proposed reform should be unhesitatingly and perpetually re- 
jected. It is to be sincerely hoped that no scheme of social or 

litical reformation shall ever find lodgment in the hearts or 

nstitutions of the American people which is not firmly based 
upon the eternal and immutable principles of justice. Po this 
high test we submit our theory, 


And poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 


Ishall not here repeat the argument which I made to show 
that of natural right the earth is, and ever has been, and must 
ever remain, the equal common heritage of all mankind; but 
proceeding from that premise, I will deal with the only other 
serious question which the controversy involves, namely, what 
regard are we morally bound to have for rights, contrary to 
natural justice, that have become vested under the sanction cf 
our laws? It may well be that no human law can ever justly give 
any sort of title or vested right as against an inalienable natural 
right. But I shall not rest upon that position. 

rof, Sturtevant, in his excellent work on Economics, justifies 
the expulsion of the Indians from the lands of North America 
upon the following grounds: 

We can not admit in the first place that these savages ever did own the 
soil. They never did that which alonecreatesownership. They never made 
any modification of the land by labor expended onit which fitted it to be an 
instrument of production. ey roamed over it like herds of buffalo, and 
lived on spontaneous products just as the wild beasts did. But by so doing 
neither the buffalo nor the savage acquired ownership, the latter no more 
than the former. He who gathers blackberries or shoots deer upon a piece 
of _—— does not thereby become the owner of it. 

o one owns a tree of the forest because ona single ier or for many 
successive years, he gathered the nuts that grew on it. e uropean set- 
tlers of North America took possession of no capabilities of production 
which the labor of those savage tribes had created. As those savages re- 
tired before them they had exactly the same labor to perform which they 
would have had if there had never been any human inhabitants on the con- 
tinent before them. In this respect the case was exactly the same that it 
would have been if wild beasts and not men had retired before them. What 
Cag tess possession of everywhere was the work of the Creator and not the 
work of man. 


Herbert Spencer, in Social Statics (chapter 9), says: 

It may by and by be perceived that equity utters dictates to which we have 
not yet listened, and men may then learn that to deprive others of their 
right to the use of the earth is to commit a crime inferior only in wicked- 
ness to the crime of taking away their lives or personal liberties. 


John Stuart Mill, in his Political Eeonomy (book 2, chapter 2), 
declares that land considered apart from improvements— 


never was and never can be a pease subject ot private ownership. * * * 
When the sacredness of property is talked of it should always be remem- 
bered that such sacredness does not belong in the same degree to landed 
property. No man made the land. It is the original inheritance of the 
whole a. Its appropriation is wholly a question of general expedi- 
ency. hen private property in land is not expedient it is unjust. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England (Book 2, chapter 1), says: 

The earth is the general property of all mankind from the immediate gift 
of the Creator. * * * Thus the ground was in common, and no oly of it 
was the permanent peers of any man in particular, * * * Thus, also, 
a vine or other tree might be said to be in common, as all men were equally 
entitled to its produce; and yet any private individual might gain the sole 
property of the fruit which he has gathered for hisownrepast. * * * Ac- 
curately and strictly speaking, there is no foundation in nature or in natural 

a set of words upon parchment should convey the dominion of 
> * * It is well if the masses of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without scrutinizing too nicely into the reasons for making them. 


Hon. William E. Gladstone, speaking of proposed restrictions 
on the vested rights of the landowners, says: 

Those persons who possess large portions of the earth’s space are not al- 
together in the same position as the possessors of mere personalty. Person- 
alty does not impose limitations on the action and the industry of man, and 
on the well-being of the community, as possession of land does, and there- 
fore I oo own that compulsory expropriation is admissible and even 
sound in principle. 


James Anthony Froude, on the same subject, says: 
Land is not, and can not be, peopecty Se the sense that movable things are 
propersy. Every human — born into this planet must live upon the 
and, if he live atall. The land in any country is really the property of the 
nation which occupies it. 


Prof. Newman, on the same subject, says: 


To make away into mercenary hands, as an article of trade, the whole solid 
area on which a nation lives, is astonishing as an idea of statesmanship. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, the great English scientist, says: 

So long as a man can be evicted and banished from the local community 
at the will of the landiord there can be no independence and no possible 

om or self-government worthy of the name. * * * * By recog- 

nizing private property in land, the State has set up in its midst a number 
of petty lords more powerful than any government, and whose decrees, 
whatever injustice they may do or whatever misery bring to British sub- 
jects, no court of law or equity is able to reverse. 


Hon, William Brodrick, M. P., speaking of English landlord- 
The landlora of the parish, or district, is invested with an authority over 
its inhabitants which neither the Saxon chief nor the Norman lord in the 


fullness of his power ever had the right of exercising; for the manne. 
ing, and the very right of the people to life itself, are equally ur . ns of liv. 
trol of those who are the exclusive owners of the land Which the the con. 
freely gave for the equal use and sustenance of all and wit hous © Creator 
human being can possibly live. ° out which no 

Replying to the suggestion thatany attempt to recy] 

: . > 

rents, or to limit the conditions of tenancy as fixed } 
lords, would be an invasion of their vested rights, 
said: 

Noman can have a vested right in the misfortunes and woes of} 


ate ground 
y the land- 
r. Brodrick 
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No man has ever presented any basis or justification fo, +), 
saine exclusive private property in land that men hayo of 
natural right ought to have in the products of labor. 

No statesman, lawyer, philosopher, or theologian has ey, r pre- 
sented any argument worthy of the name in justification of J a 
absolute private ownership. It is contrary to natural justice: i; 
is contrary to the condition on which the earth was given tg 
man by the Creator; it is destructive to the last decree of iy 
tice and equal rights among men, and it is destructive of the |i). 
erties and es of the great masses of the people; sallion, 
ing them, as it has done, to a condition of industrial slayery 
which keeps them continually face to face with the menace 6 
er eet regardless of their ability and willingness to liye py 

abor upon the conditions fixed by the Creator. , 

No attempt has ever been made to justify the exclusive private 
ownership of unused and unimproved land. Every defense of 
the private ownership of land is based upon the moral right re- 
sulting from its improvement and itsactual use. The assertion 
of a vested right in land upon which no improvements have been 
made has no moral support of any kind which its defenders 
have ever been able tosuggest. Itisasserted that private prop- 
erty in land was established for the purpose of encouraging the 
permanent improvement of land and the care and productive use 
of land by the occupant, and that it is well adapted and essen- 
tial to those purposes. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND. 

These elements of private property in land we concede to be 
essential to the permanent improvement, care, and use of land, 
and therefore essential to the well-being and stability of human 
society, namely, permanency of tenure, security of improve- 
ments, and security in the full fruits of whatever productive ef- 
fort is applied tothe land or exerted upon the land. All of these 
elements are fully secured under the single tax system, and 
would thereby be more perfectly secured than under the present 
system. Theotherelement that now attaches to private property 
in land is the right of the private owner to appropriate to his own 
use the unearned increment which results to the land from the 
presence, industry, and enterprise of the population of the com- 
munity in which it is situated. 

This element, the only one against which the single-tax sys- 
tem is aimed, does not encourage the owner to improve or care 
for or use the land productively; it encourages him to abandon 
all industrial pursuitsand toendeavor tolive upon the toll which 
his mere ownership enables him to levy upon those who use his 
land productively; and it encourages men to seek wealth and 
power, not by producing wealth, but by securing a monopoly 
control of the sources of wealth production and by taking ad- 
vantage of the oe value which the growth of popu- 
lation gives to the land of which they secure control. 

The only valid purpose of private property in land from the 
standpoint of public utility is therefore not accomplished by it. 
That purpose 1s actually subverted by it. That being true the 
violation of the natural rights of mankind involved in the esta» 
lishment of individual private ownership of land has not the 
slightest foundation of social utility or expediency to sustain |! 

Again, the rental value of land is, as I have shown, the resu't 
of the presence, industry, and enterprise of the whole people © 
each community in which it appears. It is produced as an indt 
rect result of the general enterprise and industry of the com- 
munity. : “a 

The community has, therefore, a moral right to OOP The 
it to public use, because the community has produced it. — T : 
universally recognized law of private property hasits foundat “ 
in each man’s ownership of himself. Every man is of natura 
right the owner of himself and of his mental and physical cs 
ers. Asa consequence of that ownership of himself, me Bee 8 
natural right of ownership in everything that he produce d "9 
the voluntary exercise of those mental and physica! Pp - “i 
The things that he produces are his, because he has prov" 
them; because their forms of utility would not have ex'stee 
for his productive effort, and it is no hardship to any other ra 
in the world to be deprived of that which would not have 
isted at all but for the labor of him who produced it. . 

If the labor of a dozen men indistinguishably contributes » 
the production of anything of value it belongs, by the Pe vale : 
not to any one of them, but to the whole dozen. 50; ! yeast 
be produced by the indistingvishable labor of a community 


and of 














housand cr a million people it belongs, by the same 
putt aoa right, to all, and not to any individual, or to any 
number less than the whole. Therefore the rental value of 
Jand belongs to the community which produces and walsteee it 
by the same natural right which gives to each individual man 
the wealth which his labor entirely produces. 
NO QUESTION OF VESTED eae I = hate in 
it is said that under the sanction of our laws m : 
eh treks wealth in the ownership of land for the paspaee of 
securing, as their return, this unearned increment which the 
community creates, and that it would, therefore, be uajuss to 
deprive them of that unearned increment, or the margin of pro- 
duction, by any new law operating either directly or indirectly 
to that end. The complete answer to that proposition is that 
every foot of land now in private ownership was acquired by 
private owners, subject to the acknowledged and well-known 
reserved right and power of the people, through their several 
governments, to take its rental value, or any part or portion of 
its rental value, that to them might seem expedient, by taxation, 
any time. 
a” cede pany Be has always invested, and now invests, 
his money in land upon the assumption that the people will not 
deem it expedient to exercise that reserved right until he shall 
have made his expected profit out of his investment. If the 
people shall in the meantime choose to exercise that reserved 
right, the exercise of which is absolutely and solely in the dis- 
cretion of the people, his speculation fails, simply and solely be- 
cause he has miscalculated the purpose or future action of the 
people with respect to the enforcement of their acknowledged 
right. 

There is really no question, in this proposed reform, concern- 
ing vested rights; because no man has, or ever had, any vested 
right to have his lands exempted from taxation, nor to have any 
limit set to the percentage of its value which may be collected 
for public uses. His right is simply that he shall be treated 
like all other landowners in the same taxation district. In 
view of this reserved right of the people at any time to practi- 
cally nationalize the lands of this country, by the exercise of 
the power of taxation, it may be truly said that the lands of this 
country under the statute laws, as well as by natural right, have 
always been the common property, as weil as the common heri- 
tage, of the whole people. 

COMPARISON OF HARDSHIPS. 

It is asserted that the complete establishment of the single tax 
would work a great hardship to several thousands of well-mean- 
ing people, who have, in good faith, invested their means in 
landed property, in order to secure an income sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and families in such comfort as would result 
from the investment of the same means in productive enter- 
prises, and that they would be placed at an unfair disadvantage 
with respect to those who have invested the same means, for 
the same purpose, in such productive enterprises. 

No great social transition, from a condition of injustice toa 
condition of justice, can be made withoutimposing hardship, and 
often unmerited hardship, on those who, inaccommodating them- 
selves to the unjust condition, have become its beneficiaries. 
But the hardship that would result from this proposed transition 
is absolutely unworthy of consideration when compared with the 
infinite hardship which the great continuing wrong of land 
monopoly inflicts upon the great masses of the people who are 
now deprived of the independent means of subsistence for which 
the Creator made and gave the land. 

The suffering caused by the present land system ina single hour 
willoutweigh a hundred fold all the hardships that would ever re- 
Seetel te ‘ - proposed change to all the people who would be af- 

A ‘ ; i * NO ACCRUED VALUE. 

nother claim which, although unsound, isd 
notice, principall because it aoe received nan aeerccetinn 
of so greatand wise and just a man as John Stuart Mill namely 
that while the people are unquestionably entitled to all future 
enhancement of the rental value of land, the private owners are 
entitled to appropriate at present and for the future the accrued 
— value; that is to say, that private owners should be al- 
owed for all time to take for their private use a portion of the 
eta Ss a mae oun to the full rental value of those 
me tha i 

ingreeneait fae nahin de people determine to take the accruing 

But this sualtion has since been demonstrated to be utterly 
et foundation. There is nosuch thing as an accrued rental 
MS ue eens to land, save and except that which has been 

ready collected or is already due to the present owner, and of 


— aS, ro to take no accounting. But the future rental 


all over the United States will result notfrom what 


rae have done in the past, but entirely from what the 


shall hereafter do, If the people of the United States 
XXVI——22 ; 
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should withdrawfrom its lands entirely, without any probability 
of returning, and there being no probability of other people com- 
ing to inhabit the country, rental values and market values of 
land would disappear with the people, and the lands would be as 
worthless to the landlords in 1895 as they were in 1495. 

So, if the people remaining here should entirely abandon all 
productive industries and become as shiftless and industrially 
worthless as the Indians who preceded them, the value of all 
land in this country would fall to nothing. If land is to have 
value in any community in the United States hereafter. that 
value must result from the future industry and enterprise of the 
people, and not from what they have done inthe past. Of course, 
improvements upon land and present facilities for its use have 
their influence in connection with the presence of population in 
making and maintaining present and future land values. But 
without the presence, industry, and enterprise of the people, 
land values must absolutely perish, regardless of all that has 
been done heretofore. 

The people's right to appropriate the rental value of lands to 
public uses, therefore, extends to the whole rental value of the 
bare ground, and public expediency requires that it shall all be 
taken, to the end that the natural opportunities of the whole 
people may be preserved in absolute equality, and that the mo- 
nopoly of these resources may not be encouraged by allowing 
any part of the unearned increment of land to reward private 
speculators for such monopoly. 

IS THE SINGLE TAX INEXPEDIENT? 

I have already stated that certain elements of the present sys- 
tem of private property in land are essential to the substantial 
and permanent improvement of land, for the best uses to which 
itcan be put, and for the highest development of the means and 
arts of wealth production. These elements are permanency of 
tenure, security of improvements, and security to the occupant 
in the fruits of his productive labor. All of these elements are 
perfectly secured and sacredly guarded under the single-tax 
system. We propose no change in the present forms of private 
ownership of land. 

We simply divert the margin of production—that is to say, 
the excess which production yields, at any given place, over the 
costof production—from the private individuals who now appro- 
priate it, without consideration, to the use and benefit of the 
whole people, who do produce it. It is said that this will dis- 
courage extensive improvement of land for its highest product- 
ive use. Fortunately we are able to demonstrate that it will not 
have such an effect. In the heart of the city of Chicago there 
are two blocks of land, owned by the city, and used by private 
individuals, who have erected their own improvements upon the 
land. They pay into the city treasury of Chicago the full rental 
value of the ground, just as they would pay it under the single- 
tax system. 

Some of the private buildings on that land am’e among the 
finest in the city of Chicago: One of them is ‘‘ The Rookery,” 
an eleven-story office building, built of steel, granite, and pressed 
brick, at an expense of about $3,000,000; another is McVicker’s 
Theater, well known to most people who have visited Chicago; 
another is the Tribune building. The other buildings on the 
blocks in question, while not so fine as those that I have men- 
tioned, yet compare favorably with other buildings of the same 
age in Chicago or in any other city. No difficulty is experi- 
enced. The tenure of the private occupants has no limit, and 
the sole condition of tenure is the payment of the rental value 
of the ground to the city, that rental value being ascertained 
and fixed by methods not unlike those which would be adopted 
for the assessment of the single tax. 

If the single-tax system were in operation, however, the city 
and State taxes now falling upon the Rookery building and upon 
all of the furniture and fixturesandstock contained in its offices 
and stores would be remitted, and other occupants of lands of 
like character would be encouraged to improve the city and in- 
crease the business facilities and accommodations of its inhab- 
itants by constructing similar buildings, which, with their fix- 
tures, furniture, goods, and businesses, would be free from all tax 
burdens. 

SINGLE TAX AND THE FARMERS. 

It is said that the single tax would fall with undue severity 
upon the farmers of this country, because, in proportion to the 
value and returns of their industries, they occupy more land 
than other producers. If it were true that the single tax would 
seriously burden the farmers, who are already overburdened by 
direct aud indirect taxation beyond endurance, it would be a 
serious objection to our proposition. But it must be borne in 
mind that the single tax is not a tax -on land, according to 
area, but is a tax on land values, and therefore it would not be 
paid by the owners of the land in proportion to the area occupied 
or cultivated by them, but in proportion to the market value or 
rental value of their respective holdings. 
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A-few days ago a lot of land was sold in the city of New York 
at the rate of $5,000,000 per acre, and it is said that in New York 
amd also in Chicago there is land which is held in the market at 
the rate of $10,000,000 per acre. A few years agoa lot of land 
was sold in London at a rate which per acre would bring over 
14,000,000. These are the great centers of commerce and in- 
dustry, and land values are hest at these ts, growing 
a less as the rural districts are a d,and finally, 

soe isolated from the centers of trade, shading toalmost 
nothing. 

Just as the rental value falls as you approach the rural dis- 
tricts, so will the single tax become light.as you approach the 
farming districts, where land values are smallest. One acre of 
the land sold as I have stated, in the city of New York, would 
Pay as much taxes, under the single tax system, as 1,000farms 
of 100 acres each, worth-on the average $50 per acre. The pro- 
portion of taxes now paid by farmers upon their lands and im- 
provements and personal preparer and indirect taxes upon their 
clothing, farming utensils, etc., is very much greater, with re- 


spect to city property, than it would be under the single-tax 
tem 


Under the present system the speculators in unimproved farm 
lands get the benefit of all that the working farmers do to build 
up the neighborhoods in which their lands lie, yet contribute 
nothing in personal service, and comparatively nothing in taxes, 
to either the public or private enterprises that build up the value 
of their lands. Under the single tax system the settlement of 
land would proceed wy regular ages from the centers of indus- 
try and commerce. Every tractof land would have an improving 
and comms owner, bearing his share of all common ens 
and contr to all public enterprises for the improvement 
of roads and the betterment of ial and industrial conditions. 

These and innumerable other advantages would come natu- 
rally toall farmers. But the census returns show that more 
than one-third of the farmers of the United States are now ten- 
ants, and that the transformation from occupying owners to ten- 
ant farmers is going on more rapidly than ever before in the 
history of the country. Surely they have nothing to fear from 
asystem that would bring to them the advantages of which I 
have.spoken and which would place the entire burden of taxa- 
tion upon the margin of production which they now pay as rent 
to private owners. 

, larm laborers are not to be overlooked in considering 
the effect of the proposed reform upon the interests of our farm- 
ing — To the farm laborers the single tax would open 
up unlimited opportunities for securing homes and farms, and 
for the independent prosecution of the industry in which they 
are now engaged in menial capacities. It would be a boon to 
them greater than any that has been offered to their class in the 
whole history of the world. The whole system of farm labor 
would be changed immediately. The farm laborers would be- 
come occupying owners on a small scale. They would work for 
the larger farmers at such times as their labor might be re- 
quired, and instead of wasting their minds and energies during 
periods of idleness, as they do under the present system, they 
would devote such periods to the cultivation and improvement 
of their little farms and homes. 

All ground rent in country and city would fall to the economic 
line and remain at the economic line, leaving to labor and ca: 
ital always the full share of production necessary to make it 
profitable to those active factors. Production and exchange 
would go on uninterruptedly. Periods of industrial depression 
would pass into history and would cease toafflict mankind. The 
distinctions between dominant and servientclasses, that are now 
so alarmingly growing in this a spite of our theoretical 
political com , would disappear like the shadow of a distem- 
pered dream, a great commonwealthof freeand independent 
American citizens would spring a with anewsense of in- 
dividual weg rooted to _ . of our ea me 
spondingly devoted te our tutions; supporting shar 
her Gieaaiaied institutions; bu with the same high spirit 
of patriotism with which the inde ence of their homesinspired 
the yeomanry that were once the glory and the pride of ne 
land; their lives, their property, their sacred honor, at all times 
religiously pledged to the institutions of our country and to our 
country’s , which would then most truly be the emblem of 
liberty, equ , justice; of independence in home and industry 
secured to all beneath its folds. 

ALL CITIZENS SHOULD OWN LAND. 

The decline of patriotism in recent years has been deplored, 
and it is deplorable, but it has a vause. Men love the institu- 
tiens to which they are attached and of which they are sub- 
stantially and efficiently a part; they love the couutry which 
secures to them liberty, errs and justice, and independence 
in home and in industry. Just in proportion as oo are 
rooted to the soil, are free to engage in productive or the 
satisfaction of their wants, and are secure in the enjoyment of 
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the fruits of their labor, their patriotism increases, even tp ; 
tensity; and just in proportion to their severance from the 
to the closing of natur: eppoctunities against them, and to the 
power of classes to despoil them of the fruits of their labor, do 
they become unpatriotic and cease to sympathize with i}, instie 
tutions of the country which make them tenants in theiy jo, 

lives and slaves in their industries. ror 

What constitutes this country? What is it that makes yy 
country that we call ours? Is it mot the natural resources +), 
fruitful lands, the mineral deposits, the stores of coal and pot» 
leum, the forests, and all the raw materials provided by y.; 
for development, by labor, into forms of utility? These eons. 
tute our country, and the owners of those resources aro ¢))o 
owners of our country. They are the dominant class, .n, 
others are here but by their sufferance on the terms {j 
their arbitrary will, yielding tribute to them, as owners of o> 
country, for the privilege of dwelling and laboring within 
borders. 

The power of eviction carries with it all lesser power of eop- 
trol. The monopoly of the earth upon which we live and from 
which we must draw our subsistence gives a power to the m 
nopolists over the landless involving life and death. There ea; 
be no such thing as political or social equality between th 
landed and the landless classes. The landless class must oy 
be the industrial slaves of those who. own the natura! resources. 
and they can be freed only by the destruction of land monopoly. 
The multiplication of landowners will never improve the con- 
dition of the landless class, because it simply increases the num 
ber of petty tyrants whom the landless classes must support 
the price of their privilege of using the land. 

The small landlord whose ground rent affords him a b 
ing is the most exacting and merciless of all landlord 
has been the experience of [reland and of all Europe, and it is 
an experience with which the people of America are becoming 
vapidly and sadly familiar. ‘To reéstablish the political and so- 
cial equality necessary to the perpetuation of our form of gov- 
ernment we must extend tend ownersizip tovall. All citizens 
must be equal owners of the country and of all its natural r 
sources. Then,.and never until then, can the poor man say in 
truth, “This is my country.” This condition tho single tax, 
when carried into full operation, will accomplish. ‘T'his condi- 
tion the single tax will forever maintain. 

NATURE'S PROVISION FOR BUBLIO REVENU! 

It seems to.me that the single tax is nature’s own provision 
for the revenues required by the social organizations which 
spring from the natural gregariousness of men. It is God's fore- 

ed revenue system. 

Heretofore there has been no scientific system of taxation in 
the civilized world, because taxation has always been regarded 
as an arbitrary method of meeting the needs of purely arbitrary 
and artificial human organizations. Taxation has had no scien- 
tific basis because society has not been recognized as the out- 
growth of natural laws, but as the mere creature of human con- 
tract, to which men were driven, not by any natural law « 
association, but by the wants and fears which they experienced 
in isolation. ; 

Human association being regarded as purely arbitrary, it hes 
not occurred to the statesman that there could be any nitura: 

rovision for the payment of its necessary expenses; and so ar 
lheery methodsof meeting those expenses have been constantly 
resorted to. They have never given satisfaction, and they hve 
been changed with every recurring opportunity for legislation 
from the establishment of human governments to the present 
time. They have been repeatedly changed, but one arbitrary 

stem has always been substituted for another, and they have 

1 failed, equally, to give satisfaction. 

The single-tax system has a scientific basis. It rests upon the 
idea that the Creator has made mankind gregarious; that men 
come together in societies in obedience to that natural law of 
gregariousness; that the organization of men in socictics ant 
communities gives rise to the necessity for public revenue for & . 
eral common uses, and that the unearned increment of the lan 
upon which each community is established, which grows W! b 
growth of population, and as the result of the presence, - 
dustry, and enterprise of the whole people; attaching to the lo 
cality on which the community is established; growing 10 cS". 
proportion to the  tytebee of the community's need for pe the 
revenue; growing by virtue of andas the immediate efle: tof oa 
same laws which produced the necessity for public revenue, © 
nature’s own provision for mecting the requirements of the com 
munity for such revenue. i 

This is in exact accordance with what we know of the untve! 
sal co relation of natural laws throughout the entire unive! “4 
The law of natural compensations is so universal that scien! a. 
have unhesitatingly asserted that wherever a want is creator 
by the operation of natural laws the means of satisfying = 
want are produced by the operation of the same laws. SoU” 


SO 
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ae that wherever a poisonous serpent crawls we 
vere eens grows near which is an antidote for - 
oison of his bite; that wherever the nettle grows, the nettle- 
hand to deaden its sting. 
“= ahs cialent of nature, therefore, it is only necessary = 
show that human society is formed in accordance with a natural 
law of gregariousness, and that the necessity for public ne 
arises out of such gregariousness, and the immediate conc oo 
with him follews that the operation of the same er Pe 
must have produced a means of satisfying that want = a, L 
resorted to, will not impose any burden upon individua “y n. 
We find the facts to correspond with the law, thus declared as 
the result of universal experience in the study of nature. 

T remember when the first-settlers went into the rich and fer- 
tile valley of the Salinas River in California. The land was 
publicand open to settlement. ‘The first settlersnaturally sought 
out the richest and most fertile soil. Tt had no market value 
then, because equally good land was lying all around open to 
settlement. Seon the community numbered twenty to thirty 
families. Then came a general merc lise store to furnish 
them with their groceries, clothing, farming utensils,and the 
like. The storekeeper became the purchaser of the farm prod- 
uets and arranged for their shipment to the consuming markets. 
The farmers hauled their products to the store and returned 

r supplies. 

“ae ihe store their common trading center. It was lo- 
cated on ground far less productive, from an agricultural stand- 
point, than the average and in the valley, but it was better sit- 
uated as & trading point, because it lay in a direct line between 
the farming land and the landing place of the vessels plying 
between that section of country and the metropolisof San F'ran- 
cisco, When the blacksmith came to establish his shep he nat- 
urally located at this trading point as the place most convenient 
to his customers and most advantageous to his business. Then 
a common school w as established by general consent.at the trad- 
ing center. 

At this point in the development of the community, the ne- 
cessity arose for a small amount of public revenue, for the build- 
ing of a schoolhouse, the payment of the school teacher, and the 
graveling of the roadway constituting the main street.of the 
village, over which the wagons of the entire community were 
regularly driven at least once a week. But with theexperience 
of that need for publicrevenue,therecame,as a resultof the pres- 
ences of that small pop ion, a general desire for land situated 
near the trading center, and such land was worth a small pre- 
mium over equally good land situated at a greater distance from 
the center. The population of the community grew. Its need 
for public revenue grew with its growth, and the value of the 
land, radiating from the center, grew in exact proportion to the 
increased demand for public revenue. 

The appropriation of that land value to public use would have 
harmed no man, because the growth of the community made it 
worth the premium to any man who might use it. If it had 
been taken for public use, notax of any kind need ever have been 
imposed upon the industries of the people for the purpose of 
meeting the requirements for public revenue. It was not taken 
for public use. Private owners appropriated it, as an unearned 
increment, and were thereby enriched at the expense of the 
See oe produced that increment, but failed to apply 

e public use, 

What I observed in the growth of the town is exactly true of 
every other city, town, hamlet, and school district in the land. 
The city of San Franciseo, with its 325,000 inhabitants, has a 
peste enet - public arene “— has the town of Castroville, 

u greater need of revenue is e its 
greater population. With the aan a the — aaaiiee 
tion of San Franciseo, the rental value of the land of the penin- 
sula of Sam Francisco has increased in exact proportion to the 
increase of its need for public revenue, 

New York has a ater ion, and a corres 
— _ = b. = revenue, than 
rental value ts land is corresponding! 
rental value of the land of San Geennioen. Daten hae os aba 
and denser population than New York. Its need for public rev- 
land jon ao greater than that of New York, but its 

ue has kept pace with its need for public revenue, and 

aa thesame proportion to it that the rental value of the land 
we land rales of San Francona of Nem See an oe 
’ ow and oO n- 

don have arisen as the result of the presence, indus , and en- 
terprise of the whole people of each of those communities. Its 
appropriation to public use would at all times have satisfied all 
= tae of those cities for public revenue, while its appropria- 
only fe, vate monopolists, as an unearned increment, has not 
the oe great tax burdens upon the people who produced 
values, but has also resulted in the encouragement of 
speculation, the closing of the natural opportunities and re- 


ponding|y 
San Francisco; but the 
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sources against industryand commerce, and in making labor and 
capital tributary to a nonproducing class. 

_ We assert that the appropriation of land values to public 
is the natural system of taxation—the natural means provided 
by the Creator for the satisfaction of social wants: that the right 
to appropriate the rental value ofall lands to public use has been 
reserved by the people against every foot of land that has ever 


gone into private ownership; that it is not only just that it 


ee. 
Amt 


should be appropriated to public use, but that the failure to ap- 
propriate it is an injustice to every citizen who by reason of its 
private appropriation is compelled to bear the burden of any 
other form of taxation for the support of the government, and 
that it isan injustice to every citizen who by reason of the land 

that the private appropriation of this unearned inere- 


mean 
ment of land encourages, is limited in his natural opportun 
to establish an indepeadent home or an independent ind 


itles 
stry. 
SUMMARY. 


The amendment which [ have offered strikes out all of the 
sections of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], which provide for the levy and collec- 
tion of a tax on incomes, and proposes to raise an equivalent 
amount of revenue by a direct tax on the value of land in the 
United States, apportioned to the States and Territories in pro 
portion to their population. 

The immediate purpose of my amendment is to provide : 
method better than the general income tax for $31,000,000 t« 
meet a portion of the deficiency expected to arise under the Wil- 
son tariff bill. [ have shown that the income tax. proposed by 
the gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. McMILuin], can nearly all 
be shifted from the immediate payers to the shoulders of 
poor, or comparatively poor, who consume the products of the 
industries out of which the incomes arise, or who borrow the 
money upon which incomes, in the form of interest, are paid. 

I have also shown that the greatest of all sources of income in 
this country is the unearned increment of land resulting to pri- 
vate owners from the presence, industry, and enterprise of the 
whole people, and that that form of ineome, equal to all other 
incomes from invested wealth combined, will escaps taxation. 
I have shown that a tax on the value of land, exclusive and irre- 
spective of improvements, will fall entirely upon the unearned 
increment of land; will burden only the margin of production 
and impose no burden whatever upon production; that it can 
not be shifted; that its tendency will be to make land speculation 
unprofitable; to discourage land monopoly, and to open up the 
natural resources of this great country to the citizens of the 
country on equal terms. 

[ have freely and frankly admitted that my amendment is in- 
tended only as an entering wedge, to bo followed, as rapidly as 
opportunity will permit, by other legislation on the same line 
and principle, until the whole burden of taxation for national, 
State, county, and municipal purposes shall be removed from 
industry and commerce, and from consumption, and shall all be 
levied upon the rental value of land, irrespective of improve- 
ments—not upon the rent of land, for that would be a tax on the 
use of land, but upon the rental value, which includes the rental 
value of all land, whether used or unused. 

I have shown that the complete establishment of that system 
of taxation would make it unprofitable for any man to own or 
hold land for any speculative purpose. Thatland would there- 
fore be held only for the uses for which itis best fitted, and that 
unused land would be open to the people for settlement upon the 
sole condition that they should pay its economic rental value to 
the public whenever it should acquire such rental value. 

I have shown that such a system of taxation would entirely de- 
stroy the power that monopolists now have to levy tribute on 
labor; that it would open up natural opportunities for the im- 
mediate redistribution of such labor as, in the advances of ma- 
terial progress, is displaced by inventions and by improvements 
in the arts of wealth production; that it would set labor free from 
the dominion that wealth now holds over it; that it would do 
away at once and forever with the surplus labor now congregated 
in industrial centers, in enforced idleness; that it would im- 
mediately and forever do away with the degrading competition 
which results from the constant pressure of the presence of the 
‘army of the unemployed,” whose necessities, and not the value 
of labor, measure the wages that all labor shall receive. 

I have shown that this restoration of natural ———— to 
labor would do away with the class distinctions and class domin- 
ion that have already brought such wretched consequences to 
our country and that threaten its social and political destruction. 
I have shown that it would do away with industrial depressions 
by removing the power that the landed class now has to raise its 

round rents so high as to make industry and ecommerce unprof- 

table to labor and capital. I have shown that it would make in 
this country the atest and noblest commonwealth that has 
ever existed ia the world; I have shown that it would give to 


the 
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every citizen an equal stake in the country, anindependent home, 
and unlimited opportunities for independent self-employment. 

In a word, that it would make the citizens of this country 
equa! sharers in the common heritage—the measureless and in- 
exhaustible resources of this country. I have shown thatas a 
mere fiscal reform it would afford the simplest, least burden- 
some, most inexpensive, and least inquisitorial system of taxa- 
tion which the a of man has ever yet suggested; and I 
have shown that in addition to producirig ample revenue for the 
needs of all our Government, it is also calculated to produce the 
highest and most desirable moral and material advantages to the 
whole people; that in addition to being the best system of rais- 
ing revenue for public uses, it would be the most powerful of all 
conceivable agencies inestablishing equality, liberty, and justice 
among all of our citizens. 

The monopoly of land is a continuing wrong against mankind. 
It is not like the misappropriation of goods, a single wrong af- 
flicting only the person against whom it is originally perpetrated. 
The monopoly of land afflicts the succeeding generations of the 
landless people just as severely as it does the people who were 
first despoiled, The monopoly of the land of Ireland works just 
as great a hardship on the oe generation of the Irish peo- 
ple as the wie appropriation inflicted upon the generation 
then living. This is because personal property is intended for 
the satisfaction of immediate wants, and the wrong of its mis- 
appropriation passes away when the time for its consummation 
has passed. But land is the source of subsistence for all genera- 
tions, and its private monopoly wrongs and injures every gen- 
eration against which it bears. 

I do not expect the amendment which I have proposed to be 
adopted at this session of Congress. It is not offered with any 
such expectation, but its presentation and discussion marks a 
new era in the tax-reform movement. I know that many mem- 
bers of this House are already favorably disposed toward the 
single-tax system, but I knew that most of those who favor it 
feel bound to support the income tax, as a step in the right di- 
rection, and that they will not vote for this or for any other 
measure as a substitute for the incometax. ButI wish the world 
to know that there are even three or four men in the present 
Congress who are willing to stand te and be counted for the 
= principle of human rights, to which, in my judgment, a 

rge share of the future belongs. 

I shall, therefore, when the vote is taken, without any desire 
to delay proceedings, call for a division; and I hope that those 
who vote for the amendment may be granted the privilege of 
a their names recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I shall esteem that record as a roll of honor, though I know at 
this moment of but two other members who are willing to rise 
with me upon my call for a division. The present is not auspi- 
cious to those who judge of the value of a measure by the num- 
ber of its supporters, but the eternal power of truth is our reli- 
ance, and the future is ours. 


True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. 
Thought moves faster now than in the olden time, and the world 
is ever more and more inclining to be guided by reason. 
Day unto day utters h—be wise, oh, ye nations and hear, 
What yesterday telleth to-day, to-day to the morrow will teach, 
A change cometh over our sphere 
And the old ee down to decay; 
A new light hath dawned on the darkness of yore, 
And men shall be slaves and oppressors no more. 


We have reason to congratulate ourselves upon what to you 
must seem an extremely small beginning for a great undertak- 
ing. But we see the truth as you will see it when you have 
devoted yourself to its study as we have done. e know 
that the true scientific basis of taxation is to be found in the 
sanctuary of eternal justice. We know that we are proceeding 
along the lines of uatural law, and to establish the true relations 
between society and the individuals who com it; between 
mankind and the bounties which the Creator has provided for 
human subsistence and comfort. 

We have confidence in the ultimate at of right, in spite 
of all the powers that may oppose it. We who have been in this 
struggle from the beginning have observed the fermentation 
and purification of thought upon this sone as you have not 
seen it. Weare filled not merely with the zeal which accom- 
panies every struggle for the right, but with the knowledge 
also that the leavenof thought on this great question is working 
among the people. And we know that regardless of what we 
may do, or fail to do hereafter, the brightest and bravest of 
mankind are ready to take up the gage of battle where we leave 
it and to carry it to the goal to which our efforts point. In 


this struggle the champions of natural justice can not win all of 
their battles, but ey will continue their work through vic- 
tory and defeat tofinal triumph. Wedonot now know who may 


be the future champions of this reform, but this we do know— 


The strife be shall never cease 
Till all mankind are free, © 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Friday, January 26, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolutions submitted by \y. ¢ LI 
concerning land grants in Florida— an 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PrREsIDENT: There is no duty more important for tho Senato 
to perform and none more essential to the preservation of the rivhts of 
the people in this form of government than for it to hold 4 proper 
restraint over the Executive Departments of the Government. [¢ js 
true that the Departments of the Government are coordinate, That 
expression indicates that no one of them is supreme over the other 
But in this body is vested the power of removing all executive ofij- 
cers and all judicial officers when a proper case is presented satisfy- 
ing the judgment of two-thirds of this body. It is for us, therefore 
to institute inquiry into every exercise of executive power, which in 
any way whatever interferes with the proper authority of the legis- 
lative department of the Government, especially when it is of such 
a nature that it is dangerous to the life of the Republic and in the 
interest of great corporations seeking the overthrow of the people's 
sovereignty. 

My object in introducing these resolutions is to bring to the notice 
of the Senate and of its judicial committee what I regard as the most 


= usurpation of authority on the part of one of the Executive 
epartments of the Government—the Interior Department. 
Lhold in my hand a map of the State of Florida, which contains 


a ps | small part of the territory of that State which has been 
passe unlawfully, in violation of the laws of the United States, 
into the possession of private individuals through railway and 
canal corporations owned by them, by which a tribute of twenty 
or thirty million dollars has been levied as the property of indi- 
viduals upon the people of that State, in plain Hiolation of both 
the letter and the spirit of thelaw. If this proposition is true, if it 
be a fact that, in violation of law and of iit ialereretations of law 
by any judicial tribunal, this has been done, it requires surely some 
attention on the part of the Congress of the United States. 

In the sundry civil appropriation act for the year 1893, in the para- 
graph of the law a money for the survey of the public 
ands lying within the limits of land grants made by Congress to 
aid in the construction of railroads and the selection therein of such 
lands as are granted thereby, is contained an appropriation of 
$125,000, in these words: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry out the provisions of section 1 
of the act of March 3, 1887, entitled ‘“An act to provide for the adjustment of 


land grants made by Congress in aid of the construction of railroads and for the 
forfeiture of unearned lands, and other purposes.” 


This clause of the act contains the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of this sum of money shall be used for any landsembraced 
in any grant to the State of Florida. 


It would seem, Mr. President, that this language is so plain that 
there can be no possibility of doubt or misconstruction in regard to 
it. A school boy, it seems to me, could not fail to comprehend the 
full force and meaning of this simple provision of the law. Here 's 
an appropriation for carrying into effect the provisions of an act of 
Congress for the adjustment of lands within the lines of railroad 


rants; here is a provision that no part of this sum of money shall 
e applied to any lands embraced in any grant to the State of Florida. 
,at was the purpose of this provision, Mr. President? Was it 
to enable those lands to be selected, adjusted, and approved, or was 
it to prevent them from being so selected, so adjusted, and 80 
approved? Notwithstanding the provisions of this act, a secre - J 
of the Interior selected, adjusted, and es the lands within 
the alleged railroad grant to the State o Florida, and, upon a! gu 
ment had before the present Secretary of the Interior, he see 
the lawfulness of that action and did what his predecessor did nee 
do; while this resolution was pending before this body he appre’ 
2,000,000 acres under that act toa railroad company. ie 
Mr. President, I affirm that it was in direct violation of and Ww » 
in contempt of this act of Congress. What was the , - ‘ 
which it was done? That these were not selecte - a 
none of them were surveyed with the money appropriated by a 
act. Suppose we were to grant that to be true—which was 
true—what would have been the effect of such an interpretat® ft 
Is the Interior Department to deal in technicalities with the othe 
Congress? Isit to say that though the spirit and purpose Side 
statute was to forbid the selection and approval ofany land w! 
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ants to the State of Florida, yet by virtue of the simple 
fnct thet some other money could be used to effect that purpose, 
the Secretary had authority to do it, notwithstanding this nse ao 
assed to prevent it and a resolution was pending and un ra. 
mined before the Congress = by United States to ascertain the 
alidity of the claim to this lan : 
: I eae intend to weary the Senate by reading at wy pm the 
document and papers which I have before me. I willasko . ~~ 
ate that I may be allowed to print them as part of my eee. ~ 
consist of the ruling of the Secretary of the Interior upon this sub- 
ject, an analysis of the laws of the State of Florida, with the cita- 
Tenn upon them which I have here, and some extracts from former 
ape made by me in the Senate of the condition of things 
i these grants. . : 
ree Dee referred to will be printed in an appendix. | ; 
The opinion of Mr. ernie mith is based on an evident mis- 
“ee of - a and law involved in the case. 
r ollows: 

In 1855, Sth January, the State of Florida enacted a law creating a 
trust of the swamp and overflowed lands and 500,000 acres of in- 
ternal improvement lands to aid in the construction of two lines of 
railroad—one from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with an extension 
to Cedar Key, and one from Pensacola or Escambia Bay to the St. 
Johns River at Jacksonville. : 

The act was entitled “An act to encourage a liberal system of 
internal improvements in the State.” 

The act conveyed the swamp and overflowed lands granted the 
State by Congress in 1850 and 500,000 acres of internal improve- 
ment lands to the governor and the State officers and their succes- 
sors, as ex officio trustees, to sell and apply the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds of railroad companies that should be 
authorized to build and should actually build the whole or any 
part of the designated lines of railroad between the several desig- 
nated points. The act required notice, and acceptance of the pro- 
visions of the act in six months after its passage and the filing of 
a map of the part of the line to be constructed with the Secretar 
of State, and the grading and cross-tieing of twenty miles of road, 
before any railroad company could acquire any rights or benefits 
under its provisions. ; 

The act limited the right to receive a guarantee of the interest on 
the bonds authorized to be issued by the companies to the comple- 
tion of the road to be built by any of the companies to eight years 
from the passage of the act. : j 

The act provided that the companies which under the act should 
build the roads or any part of them should have the alternate sec- 
tions of the swamp and overflowed lands on either side of theirroad 
for 6 miles, and the right should vest as each 10 miles were built and 
a and accepted by the internal improvement trustees. 

he act provided that the companies, authorized under the act or 
thereafter authorized, who should build the designated roads or any 
part of them, should pay semiannually one-half of 1 per cent 
interest as a sinking fund to extinguish the bonds, the interest of 
which was guaranteed by the internal improvement trust; and 
this payment was required to be made to the trustees. 

The act required the companies to pay one-half of the net earnings 
of the company during construction to the trustees, and after com- 
pletion they were required to pay to the trust 6 per cent interest on 
the amount of the outstanding bonds and the paid-up stock, with 
the provision that if the net earnings after completion were sufii- 
cient to pay this amount the internal improvement trust fund 
should continue to pay it until the net earnings were adequate for 
this purpose, and the trustees should continue to collect from the 
companies the one-half of the net earnings. 

The act required the internal improvement trustees to receive 
paid-up stock of the several companies for all payments made by 
the trust on the guaranteed interest of the bonds of the several 
railroad companies. 

The act required a seizure and sale of the road and property of 
the companies which should fail to pay the sinking fund or make 
default in the payment of the interest on the bonds after the com- 
pletion of the several lines of road designated in the act. 

The act, in the twenty-first section, provided that, if the United 
States should thereafter grant to the State of Florida land in aid 
of the construction of the designated lines of railroad, the railroad 
hae ae which should build the roads should have a right to the 
land granted by the United States. 

The Florida Railway Company, at the date of the enactment of 
this law of the State, was chartered to be built from Amelia Island 
to some deep-water harbor south of the Suwannee River, and had 
Senses its road from Amelia Island to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of 

exico. It accepted the provisions of the internal improvement 
he toed Pe = = om undertaking to build the road from Ame- 

In 1866, one year after the act was enacted, its charter was 
amended, authorizing it to build a road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, with an extension to Cedar Key. 
fone ee of its oes of the provisions and obligations 
bs eho ~ ts undertaking to build the road from Amelia Island 

pa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key. 
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In 1856, on the 17th of May, one year and six months after the 
enactment of the act of the State of January 5, 1855, Congress 
enacted the law entitled, “An act granting alternate sectionsof land 
to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the construction of 
certain lines of railroad.” 

This act granted to the State of Florida the alternate sections of 
land for 6 miles on either side of a line of railroad from Pensacola 
to the Alabama and Florida boundary line, and a line of railroad 
from the waters of Escambia Bay (Pensacola) to the St. Johns 
River at Jacksonville, and a line of road from Amelia Island on the 
Atlantic Ocean to Tampa Bay on the Gulf of Mexico, with an exten- 
sion to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The act required that the land should be subject to the disposal 
of the legislature of Florida. 

That the Legislature should dispose of it only as each 10 miles of 
road should be built, except as to 120 sections which should be sold 
by ~ State before the commencement of the construction of the 
road, 

_The act required the governor of the State to select the land on 
either side of the road and to sell the same and apply the proceeds 
to the construction of the next 20 miles. The act required the pro- 
ceeds of sale to be applied to this purpose only. 

The act provided that, if the entire lines of road should not be 
builtin ten years from the passage of the act, no further sales should 
be made, and the land unsold went to the United States. 

In 1856, in three days after the passage of the act of Congress of 
the 17th of June, 1856, the Commissioner of the General Land Oftice 
reserved the land on either side of an imaginary and unlocated 
line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa, stating to the governor 
that this was an unauthorized and provisional act done at the per- 
sonal request of Mr. Yulee, then United States Senator from Florida, 
and depended for its validity ona disposal by the Legislature and 
the location of the line of road by authority of the State. 

In 1858, the Legislature of the State adopted a report made by 
Thompson B. Lamar, a nephew of the late Secretary Lamar, that a 
disposal of the land granted by Congress by an act of the Legisla- 
ture was necessary to create a right in any railroad company to the 
land on either side of it, and in pursuance of this report enacted an 
act accepting the grant and disposing of so much of it as should 
lay alongside of the line from Pensacola north to the Alabama and 
Florida boundary line tothe Alabamaand Florida Railroad Company, 
but did not dispose of any other part of the grant. In 1859 the 
governor of the State officially notified by letter the Secretary of 
Interior and Commissioner of Public Lands that this act had been 
passed by the Legislature; that the line had been located and the 
land disposed of from Pensacola to the Alabama and Florida boundary 
line, but that the Legislature had not disposed of the land for a ling 
of road from Escambia Bay to the St. Johns River nor from Amelia 
Island to Tampa with an extension to Cedar Key; and that he could 
not make a selection of land not authorized by an act of the Legisla- 
ture. From that day to this no act of the Legislature can be found 
and none exists disposing of the land from Amelia Island to Tampa 
with an extension to Cedar Key. 

These are indisputable facts stated in the public laws and on file 
in the records of the General Land Office and repeatedly brought 
to the notice of the Secretary ofthe Interior. Yet diseeany en years 
after the decision of the Interior Department, made by Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Commissioner of Public Lands, and supported by an act 
of the Legislature of Florida of 1859 and this official act of the goy- 
ernor of Florida of 1858 repealing by its inconsistency with it the 
twenty-first section of the act of 1855; if it ever was a disposal of 
the land by anticipation, if there could be such a thing, acquiesced 
in until 1874, by all these companies so far as the parts of the lines 
of road unbuilt before their sale as completed roads. 

Mr. Secretary Smith and Assistant Attorney-Gencral Hall sit in 
judgment upon the official action and overrule the Interior Depart- 
ment’s decision of nearly forty years ago, the State Legislature and 
the official act of the governor, and themselves grant this land to 
a railroad company chartered in 1882 under the general incorpora- 
tion laws of the State. 

Let us, however, go on with the recital of the facts of public law 
which are binding on all persons, always remembering that the sub- 
ject of inquiry is a claim here of the alleged successors of the old 
Florida Railroad Company to something less than 2,000,000 acres 
of homesteads of the people of Florida and of tribute to the extent 
of many millions of dollars to be levied on them by a small number 
of private persons by virtue of a right alleged to be acquired 
through and from the old Florida Railroad Company, which did not 
build any road and died in 1866—nearly thirty years ago. 

In 1858, the Legislature of Florida passed an act chartering 
another and a different railroad company, than the Florida Railroad 
Company, to build so much of the road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, viz, the Florida Peninsular Railroad Company, as lies 
between the Florida Railroad from Amelia Island to Cedar Keys 
and Tampa Bay. 

The governor of the State in his message to the legislature in 1858 
officially notifies that body that the Florida Railroad Company was 
not building a railroad to Tampa with an extension to Cedar Key, 
and the legislature of the State, by a solemn and valid act «f legis- 
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lation declared that the Florida Railroad Company was not buildin 
railroad to Tampa, and was not ‘orming its undertaking, an 
had no right to the benefits of the internal-improvement act, nor to 
the t contained in the twenty-first seetion of the internal 
improvement act of Florida of 1855. 

Thirty-seven years after this Secretaries Noble and Smith, and Mr. 
Attorney-General Hall, declare, on the ex parte statement of claim- 
ants of the right to this land and the right to levy millions of dollars 
on the people of Florida, that the old Florida Railroad Company was 
at that time building a road to Tampa and the governor and the 
Legislature of the State of Florida are not to be considered, nor the 
laws, nor their action as against these claimants. ‘ 

In 1868, by a joint resolution, the Legislature of Florida again 
declared that the State had not complied with the conditions of the 
grant made in the act of Congress, and asked for a revival of thé 

nt on the condition that the old Florida Railroad Company and 


its alleged successors, the claimants, to whom the Secretary now 
approves this land, should not have it, the road to Tampa being 
then unbuilt and not a single foot of it built. Yet, Mr. Secretary 
Smith and Mr. Assistant Attorney-General Hall are of the opinion 
that this action of oben af che aia of Florida does not in any way 
interfere with the right of the old Florida Railroad Company and 
its alleged successors to levy millions of dollars of money on the 
people of Florida as the condition of their owning homes and earn- 
ing a subsistence for themselves and their families on this land. 
They are of the opinion that the public honor and the pledged faith 
of the State to the old Flerida Railroad Company created an inter- 
est and a vested — in the present claimants, which no lapse of 
time could affeet, although the old Florida Railroad Companys never 
built an inch of the railroad between Tampa and Amelia Island. 
And the building of this road within ten years from 1856 was 
required by the act and by the contract of the old Florida Railroad 
Company, if st contract was ever made. 

In 1866 the Florida Railroad Company was seized and sold by the 
trustees of the internal improvement fund as a completed road, 
and as having abandoned building of the Tampa end of the 
route. The stockholders and directors of this company were 

ties to the sale, and not only acquiesced in it then up to 

is time, but the owners of the majority of the stock and the 
directors were purchasers at the sale and claim to own the then 
completed railroad to Cedar Keys under such sale. 

The purchasers became incorporated under an act of the Legis- 
lature of Florida in 1868~'69. 

From 1866 until 1874 the new Flerida Railroad Company made no 
claim of having any under the ase at the trustees’ sale 
of the Florida i asa road, to build the road from 
Waldo to Tampa, and te own the grant of May 17, 1856. 

For a period o. ro the acer made noclaim of being 
the successors of the Florida Company, or of having 
acquired any right under such sale exeept the 
pleted road to Keys. 

In 1869, two years after the sale and purchase of the Florida 
Railroad to Cedar Keys, the legislature of the State of Florida 
enacted a statute entitled, ‘‘An aet to perfect the public works of 
the State of Florida,” ting money bonds of the State to any 
corporation that should build a line of railroad from Waldo to 
Tampa; thus again declaring that the new Florida Railroad Com- 
= y did not have any claim or vested right to build the road to 

‘ampa. 


pa. 
The new Florida Railroad Company acquiesced in this legislation 
for five years and made no claim to the contrary or of its interfer- 
ence with a vested right in the new company to build the road, nor 
any claim of a right to build the road and receive the lands granted 
by Congress in act of June 17, 1856. 

In 1874 the new Florida Railroad Company, having changed its 
name to the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, made aclaim 
before Mr. Zachariah Chandler, Secretary of the Interior, ofa right 
to a reservation of the lands along a designated line of road from 
Waldo to Tampa, and asked leave to file acopy of a map of survey and 
location which they alleged had been made and filed before the war, 
viz, 1857~60, but had refused because it did not have the 
approval of the governor of the State of Florida. 

e Secretary of the Interior decided that, after the great lapse of 
time, the company could have no ri under the grants, and refused 
to ze any t in the new da Railroad Company under 
its new name of the Florida Railway and Navigation Company. 

‘The new Florida Railroad or Florida Railroad and Navigation 
Company acquiesced in this decision of Secretary Chandler and as- 
serted no legal right to the con before: any judicial tribunal 
until 1883, a os of eight years, w they renewed the applica- 
tion which Mr. Chandler, Secretary of Interior, had refused, on the 
plea of newly discovered evidence as to the immaterial fact of the 
old Florida Railroad Com: having made a survey in 1857 and 
filed a map of the surve © office of the of state in 
Florida and in the Interior Department of the United States. 

On this new evidence Mr. then 


se of the com- 


i 


Mr. Chandler's decision that the a had never taken effect and 
had not attached to the land, although he had notice that sections 
land 2 rg, 1795, of the statutes of Florida, act of July 7 1870 
McClelian’s gest, is as follows: op aaes 
The Florida Railroad Company (the new company) is hereby y, 
mence operations in the construction of the road, commencing at a - 
on their present line of road and running southward to some yp. n 
coast, within twelve months next succeeding the passage of this act, and to 
plete said road as far south as the town of Ocala, in Marion County, wit) 
years of the date of the passage of this act. That in case of failure of ga:) , 
pan a the provisions of this act all exclusive right of way }. 


said road an ampa Bay heretofore granted to said Florida Rail 


by the State shall cease to exist. 


This statute, in denying all exclusive right to the 1 
Railroad Company, denies the existence of a vested right + 
formance of the contract alleged te have been made under 
twenty-first section of the internal improvement act of 1855, 
inconsistent with that section of the lawif it conferred su), 
and was, therefore, a repeal of it.in that respect. The two 
pired without the building of the road to Ocala. 

The Legislature of the State chartered another railroad ¢ mp; 
en March 8, 1881, the Tropical Railroad Company, and granted i; 
franchise to build the met from Ocala to Tampa, and gave it sy 
and overflowed lands, but no part of the grant of Juno 17,1 
This was another denial of any right in the new Florida R 
Company to build the road under the act of 1855; for such a 
under the act of 1855, ifit existed, was an exclusive right ani a 1 
to build the same line of read is clearly inconsistent th suc] 
right in the new Florida Railroad Company, and a re) 
of 1855 to that extent. 

The Florida Railroad Company, under its new name of tlie \i lint 
West India Transit Company, acquiesced in this legislation and 
made no claim of a right to the land grant of May 17, 1856, befor 
the legislature or in the courts. 

The seventh section of this actrequires the road, the construction 
of which was to commence in one year, to be completed within fom 
years, 

The Secretaries had notice that this act had expired without the 
completion of the road. This act also provided that if it should 
fail any other company that might be incorporated should have the 
right to build the road, provided it was completed in seven years 
from the date of that seh, and have the benefit of all the provisions 
of the act of March 8, 1881. 

The act grants 10,000 acres to the mile of swamp and overflowed 
land and alternate sections of the swamp and over(lowe:! lan, 
but makes no nt of the land in the acts of May 17,1856. This 
act expired without the construction of the road. 

This act of the Legislature of Florida is clearly inconsistent 
with and a denial of any right derived from the Florida Railroa( 
Com of 1855~56 to build and to have the alternate sections 0! 
the grant made by Congress, in the act of May 17, 1856, to 
the State of Florida, which requires the Legislature of the State to 
dispose of it, and forbids the islature from disposing of it except 
as the road progresses, and forbids the State from disposing of it 
except for this p only. This proposition is too plain for 
argument and its denial would seem to be utterly the wantonness 
of arbitrary power. 5 . 

I am here to say that there is not a word in any act of Congr: 
or in any statute of the State of Florida which gives the least int 
est in any of these lands to the beneficiaries to whom t) we 
been approved. 

In 1855 the State of Florida enacted a statute before any grant o! 
lands had been made by the Congress of the United States. Univer 
the provision of that statute, antedating the alleged granting at 
it is claimed by the present Secretary of the Interior, and itv 
claimed by his immediate predecessor, that there had been « pled.) 
@ promise, a conveyance of the interest which the State sliould the 
after acquire. 

The unreasonableness of the proposition that a Stato 

recedent act dispose of lands, the title of which is in | 
Btates, without regard to the provisions of the act of Congres: 
anting act, which should be thereafter made, is o)vious. | 


» cor 
® poi 
© or 
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yond that, the Legislature of the State of Flori: itself denied 


this interpretation within two years after this granting 
For a period of thirty-seven years the Legislature of Florida wine 
and time again denied that there ever had been any ves''"5 ©! om | 
rights whatever in any corporation to any of the lands contain’ 
in that nt. But that is not all. The Interior Departme™' 7 
this opinion proclaims that thirty-five years of nonperiorman’’® 
an alleged contract creates a vested right in a corporation (0) 
tribute amounting to millions of dollars upon the citizens 0! * = a 
It seems to su credulity that such a proposition S10 rp 
made—a donation to a private individual by an executive oie"! . ; 
power to levy twenty or thirty million dollars of taxation © . 
a of a State for the privilege of owning the homesteads W - > 
he law has given to them as their private property; and ye! \\: ‘dat 
quiet here when such a power as this is exercised, and in the : 
of the poverty and distress and almost the revolutionary feeling 
which is prevailing in our country we tolerate the exercise °! 


ite 
ite. 








i ther by 2 
tion greater and more oppressive than any other 
— a Secnetary of the Interior of the absolute proprictor- 
thip of the soil of 2,000,000 acres of land, which, by the provisions | 
of The homestead law of this country, belongs to the poor people 
taken their rights upon it. | 
ig nen ar a petition from Manatee County from poor parma 
secking homes upon these lands, which have been given anid a i 
Secretary of the Interior, without a word in any ‘aw of “ae 
gress of the United States or of the State of Florida to jus ify it, 
and upon constructions and interpretations of law whic. — y 
affirm that thirty-five years nonperformance of an alleged contrac 
ested right. < Rt 
“lanentn proposition of the Secretary of the Interior to b« ab- 
untenable, and the facts in the case sustain the remarks 
make, that thereis no other ground upon which this dona- 
tion can be mado than that thirty-five years’ nonperformance of an 


contract creates a vested right in a corporation. 
— that this question has been before the Interior Depart- 
ment for a long time, and different Secretaries have entertained dif- 
ferent opinions, but I donot believe that any Secretary ever had an 
opportunity or was ever advised of or ever examined the acts of 
Florida upon the subject until recently. Itis true that there has 
been complicity between authorities which might well mislead the 
judgment of Secretaries who have not had an opportunity to inves- 


facts. Ax AY : 
Tne - of 1856, under which this authority is claimed, never gave 


© claimants of this t any of these lands, and it makes 
o Telscenee to them. They are an incorporation created many 
after and have no connection with any precedent co eee, 

ut it never gave any right to any existing corporation at date, 
and it has ae eae so deelared inthe laws of the State of 
Florida. The corporations which existed then have disappeared, 
without the construction of any lines of railroad and without any 
successors or any pretense of a succession. : 4 

Mr. President, we go quietly alongand we pay too little attention | 
to this condition of things; we acquiesce in the construction of laws | 
by which a vast empire has pa. away; we give our-attention to 
tariffs and bills regulating finance, but here is a'far greater powcr 
of oppression than ean exist in any other form of inistration, 
which gives the whole soil of a country to one individualor to a few 
corporations. There is. power of taxation, a power of oppression, 
which is utterly destructive of the prosperity of a country. 

Allow the homestead laws to be nullified by the action of the 
Interior Department as is dene constantly and habitually, and what 
isthe result? You pa a condition of pauperism, and to that 
to-day is largely to be attributed the suffering and the want which 
exist in this country. 

Mr. President, I have time.and again to have this whole 
subject brought to the consideration of the courts. The people of 
Florida have asked only that there should be a judicial interpreta- 
tion of their rights. Yet wecan not have that. Bills are pending 
in this body, and similar bills have onee or twice passed it, for the 
submission of this a to a judicial decision—questions upon 
which the homes of a large number of the people in the State of 
Florida depend, for under constructions of law which are unrea- 
sonable and have no kind of justification in any decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, more than half of the soil 
of the State has been made the property of corporations and 
ee them in great areas of a few individuals, and the! home- 
stead laws of the country have been nullified. The map which I 
show you here contains but a small part of the property that 
has passed under these antiquated, obsolete railroad grants. The 
colored portion there [indicating] is that which belongs to a large 
competes: recently pe in the State of Florida, which, under 
a charter, owns both the water transportation and land trans- 
portation, having the right to exclude frog any kind of competi- 
tion the whole production of that country, 

ithink this question comes with a good deal of 
nificance to the people of this country. 
that exists in our own country now? What, more t any thing 
else, is it that threatens to destrey the Government of the people? 
What is it that vests in a single man ora few handred men the 
power to control by money the suffrage of this country? I wish to 
read a few words in reference to the power of these corpora- 
tions, which have appropriated the soil. of more than one-half of 
the State of Florida and nullified the homestead laws by the action 
of the Interior Senn and the delays of C . I wish to 
read a few words from an author as to the power over free institu- 
—_ over legislation, over courts, of this great corporate influence 
which has grown up and which now owns, notwithstanding tho 
estead law, the greater —_ of the soil of the State of Florida. 
these grants are valid these corporations own the greater part 
of the soil of the State of Florida im defiance of the action of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, in defiance of the Congress of 
ihetaiied States, in defiance of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
nd own it by constructions of law made by an executive officer. 


solute 
which 


emphasis and sig- 
What is the greatest power 


I protest against it in place here as a Senator representi 
ti i 
ee le of the State of Florida, I pene 


the United States, and if I had the power I should 
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demand that the Committee on the Judiciary and the Senat 
this body should pass their judgment upon this action. 

Mr. President, I read here from a book of approved autho 
published in England, of late date, the following: 


™) 
a he 


: of 


eis no class of property that nas, within recent years, more largely in 
creased in value than that of railways. Between 1870 and 1884 the net profits 
from railway workings in the United Kingdom rose from 23} millions to 33} mil- 
lions, an increase of 10 millions, or about 43 per cent In the same interval the 
annual value of house property in the United Kingdom as a whole increased from 
814 millions to 127 millions, an increase of about 46 mil] or 58 per : 


cent 






That of land has increased in a still smaller per cent “It comes, then, to this 
that, next after land and house property, the railway interest is the largest and 
most important in the conntry. Butit is superior to both of these rival interests 


in its profit-earning capabilities, yielding, as it does, more than 4 per cent on the 
capital expended, against a possible average of 25 to 3 per cent in respect t 


rt} 
>the 
others. 


It appears from this analysis that in all countries of the world 
this vast interest, so productive of good when properly restrained 
1s & power controlling legislation and finance; that it is a powe: 
greater than all others and is gradually absorbing the interest-pay- 
ing property of the whole country. In the United States, according 
to this book, the proportion of increase is far greater. Capitaliza 
tion, which is fictitious and made by artifice, not by actual value 
in the payment of money, becomes the basis of a power of taxation, 


As population increases a few men, possessing through this instru 
mentality a power of taxation greater than all the departments of 
the Government, increase at their will and pleasure the tax levied 


upon the people of the country. In the State of Florida they hav« 
added to this unlimited power of taxation the proprietorship of th 
soil under obsolete grants, so proclaimed by Mr. Edmunds, for a 
long time a distinguished Senator from Vermont, in a letter to the 
Department in the very incipiency of this proposition to 
the lands under this old grant. Yet it has gone on. 

I have here a resolution passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, which, although it did not become a law because if did not 


approve 


| reach the governor (and from his known sentiments it is presumed 


he would have vetoed itif if had), is an expression of opinion of a 
large majority of the Legislature of 1889. It recites all the various 
acts in reference to the grant and declares that the grant which the 
Secretary nas approved to a newly constituted corperation, having 
no connection whatever with the precedent corporations, which ha: 
expired twenty years before its birth, had no valid existence, that 
it had never had been disposed of by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida to these or any other beneficiaries, 

Yet in the face, first, of an act of the Legislature of Florida passed 
within two years of this alleged act of 1855, granting to another 
and an extinet corporation all the rights and privileges of this act 
whieh corporation became extinct with the alleged predecessor in 
the grant of the present beneficiary; in the face of a letter from the 
rovernor of the State of Florida of that date, on file in the Interior 

Jepartment, giving the Secretary notice that the Stato of Florida 

had not disposed of this land to any corporation; in the face of a 
resolution of the State of Florida after the war, in 1868, declaring 
that the State had not complied with any of the conditions of the 
grant, and asking for anew grant upon different conditions and 
different terms; in the face of the sale and the extinction of all 
these old railroad corporations and an act of the Legislature giving 
the remainder of their routes to other corporations; in the face of a 
dozen acts of the Legislature of Florida giving to other companies 
the right to construct the lines of road which are claimed by the 
beneficiaries of this act, and the failure of all these corporations to 
do it for thirty-five years, without any act of the Legislature of 
Florida giving the lands to any corporation after thirty-five years 
of nonperformance of the conditions, after thirty-five years of 
legislation by the State denying it, and also, I should say, after a 
Seeretary of the Interior [Mr. Chandler], had declared that the 
acts had never taken effect and opened the whole of this grant to 
the homestead settlement of the country, acquiesced in eight or 
ten years by all persons and all corporations; ten or fifteen years 
after this time a claim being first made by a new corporation with- 
out any action of the State, and in the face of a declaration of the 
State that a new system had been adopted, which was a repeal of 
the former act; that instead of the construction of railroads with 
lands the State would give money bonds for them and appropriate 
the lands which were embraced in the act of 1855, to various 
other and different lines of railroad to be built; in the face of 
the repeal of all the essential provisions of the act of 1855 of the 
State of Florida, after thirty-five years of nonperformance of the 
contract, it is alleged by the Secretary of the Interior to de the 
basis of a donation of 2,000,000 acres of land to a few private indi- 
viduals. 

That is an extraordinary proposition, but the facts justify it; the 
facts carryitout. What havelasked? I have asked thatthe peti- 
tions of the homesteaders and the people of Florida should be heard 
and their case submitted to the judicial tribunals of the country. 
That is all—that their judgment shall be taken uponit. Instead of 
giving heed to the pendency of these resolutions, in hot haste which 
no other Secretary has ever done, the approval of those lands has 
been made. 

Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate by going through 
albthe laws. Iwill ask permission to print in my speech, with- 
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out delaying the Senate, so much of them as may be necessary to 
Fv a full understanding of the analysis which I have made of them. 
ask the serious consideration of this matter by the Senate, If we 
do not give it we will find a degree of suffering and discontent in 
this country which will be largely increased by our indifference 
to the just complaints of the people. Under the swamp and over- 
flowed land grant act and by the provisions of the statutes of the 
United States it was declared _ ago that the selections to be 
made of swamp and overflowed lands should be confined to two 
ears from the date of that act which expired years ago, yet we 
din the reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
that miliions of acres of land have been approved within the last 
year. 

And what does that mean—approved under the swamp and 
overflowed land grant act? There is none of that land in the State 
of Florida outside of the Everglades, swamp; and _ overflowed 
land—it is all susceptible of habitation. You will find that those 
corporations are demanding, as is stated in a letter which I will pub- 
lish in my remarks, sent me from one of the homesteaders, asking 
that his home be protected—these corporations are demanding from 
$2.50 and upward for some of itas high as $50 an acre for land which it 
is pretended is swamp and overflowed, and which, in the language of 
the law, is thereby rendered unfit for cultivation. What does it 
meant It means that the land shall pass into the possession and 
ownership of private individuals to levy tribute upon the poor man 
for the occupation of that which the public policy and the law of 
the country have declared to be his free home and for which the 
only compensation he should pay to the public should be that of 
occupation and cultivation, which is the true policy. There ought 
to be a home for every industrious and honest, sober, American 
family that is a to cultivate the soil. Instead of that the 
whole of the beautiful State of Florida has been made the property 
of individuals, under the idea that it was better for a people that 
their homes should be the ee of a few individuals with an 
unlimited right of taxing the labor and the production of the people 
of the country to any extent they saw fit for the construction of 
lines of road. 

Mr. President, it is stated ina newspaper, and I believe correctl 
thst the orange crop of the State of Florida, this year will not sell 
for $2,700,000, but that it will take $2,700,000 to put the crop in the 
markets of the country. Actually the cost of its transportation 
exceeds the whole market value of thecrop. What about our right 
to trade with each other? What about our commercial intercourse, 
if corporations shall own the soil of the country and shall have an 
unlimited power of taxing its whole production and its consump- 
tion. I know that itis a very dangerous thing to attack corpora- 
tions. I know they get charters from the State legislatures heed- 
lessly; I know that the monopoly of transportetion, of the pewor of 
taxing gives almost absolute control of the elections of the country 
and of its Government, but yet I shall not submit to its domination 
in the State of Florida. If there be no other voice mine shall be 
lifted to protect the poor people of the State in their right to their 
homes, whether they are threatened to be deprived of them by im- 
pes constructions of law, made in the Interior Department, or 

y other means, 

Mr. ALLEN, I should like to ask the Senator from Florida a 

uestion. I do not know that I understand him. Do I understand 

e Senator to say that it costs substantially the price of the orange 
~~ to transport it to the market? 

r. CALL, It costs more. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the transportation charge exceed the value of 
the crop? 

Mr. CALL. I said I have seen printed such a statement ina 
newspaper and I believe it is correct. I have not examined the sta- 
tistics myself, but they are so often stated in the public reports 
made by agricultural boards and others that I have no question it 
is correct. 

I will ask leave of the Senate, without detaining it further, to 

rint as a part of a the analysis of the laws and the in- 
Ue poctatied which has been put upon them, extracts from my for- 
mer speeches, and the statistics and the opinions of the Secretary of 
the Interior in rendering this judgment. 

I affirm that in my opinion it is an absolute and unjustifiable 
usurpation of authority; that it is made in direct defiance of the 

rohibition contained in the act of Congress of 1893; that it is in 

enial of all the authority under the laws of the State of Florida, 
which have from the = inception of the alleged granting act of 
1855 to the present time denied the construction placed upon it by 
the Interior Department; that the act itself has been repealed sub- 
stantially and no longer exists in the State of Florida; that the 
lands embraced in that act, the swamp and overflowed lands con- 
firmed by the act of 1857, which were given by it, have been applied 
to other and different lines and different objects ey than those 
contained in the act of 1855, and that the only ground that has been 
taken by the Secretary is that the act of 1855 of the State of Flor- 
ida was passed in anticipation that the Congress would subsequently 
oo lands to the State of Florida for these yee and that it 

d subsequently grantthem. But it granted them with conditions 
which the State says has never been complied with. Thirty-five 


ears afterwards, when other lines of railroad | " 
rede these connecting points, the act of Donprees ein built 
to ten years, when no company, by the declaration of the Go ee 
of the State at that time, had received a disposal of that }, VeERor 

. r that land 

From that day to this you search the statutes of Florida in-wain. £ 

ou will find no disposal of the grant by the State of Pior; rou hme 

7 a . : orida to al 

beneficiary. Yet they say ee the State of Florida 4 ad 
posed of it, But the actof 1855, which is the alleged act of the Siar, 
of Floridagranting it to this corporation, which hasonly recess). ° 
the last few years, been incorporated, was limited to corporations hat 
should build the lines of railroad and build them with bonds = 
proved by the State and their interest guaranteed by the g; ote, 
Those roads were all sold and the corporations went out of evic. 
ence; and thirty-five years after these transactions a new corpora 
tion, claiming to have built a line of road when other lines of roads 
have been built between those two terminal points upon other eon. 
cessions and other inducements by the State, obtain a grant of 
2,000,000 acres, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, wit) the 
power of exacting, according to their estimate of lands, at $2.59 an 
acre, $5,000,000 from the labor of the people of the State who shall 
inhabit the land as the private property of these gentlemen, (yo 
land grant agent gets, I think, 30,000 or 60,000 acres, $200,000 or 
$300,000, for obtaining the power to levy this tribute upon tho | 
men who shall inhabit the soil before their families obtain anyt) 
from their labor. So it is all over the State of Florida. 

I affirm it to be a fraud; I affirm it to be a violation of the Jaw: 
I insist that the Senate of the United States owes it to the people to 
investigate the whole matter, and furthermore that they owe it to 
the people to submit to the Supremo Court of the United States, 
expediting the cause, the question of the validity of the approvals 
in the face of a statute of the United States, which says if there be 
in any list of lands approved any not embraced in the act of Con- 
cope and not intended to be granted thereby, such approval shall 

e absolutely void. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the United States should at once 
pass a law patenting and confirming the title of all innocent pur- 
chasers of limited amounts of land who have been deluded by 
these transactions into purchasing and settling upon the land. | 
do not mean the great land speculators and owners of large tracts 
of this land. I havea letter, which I will insert in my remarks, 
from a poor citizen by the name of Quincess, of Lake City, lla., 
who says tome, “‘I beg you to protect my home, ‘The Florida Cen- 
tral and Peninsular Railroad corporation have purchased land scrip 
called the Pajatka land scrip and located iy home and the homes 
of all the poor peo le in this town and its vicinage, and are about 
to turn us out.’ umeees needs to act. There is the town of Lake 
City, with several thousand people, and the land around it which 
has been purchased under these grants and no title whatever, no 
act of the Legislatare giving the land to those people, no valid 
exercise of authority approving it, and here is the purchase of old 
scrip by a great corporation to be located upon the improvements 
and the homes of these people. 

Mr. President, the whole subject demands consideration by Con- 
gress. The innocent purchaser, the men who have cultivated their 
orange groves and have expended a lifetime of labor upon them, 
should be protected by a confirmatory act upon the part of Congress. 
The townsites sheald be confirmed, and every acre of jand should 
be opened to settlement that is not embraced in an innocent jur- 
chase, if it be found as I state it to be, that there is not a shadow 
of ground for the proposition that the corporation claimants of the 
oye have a right to have it approved to them as the successors in 

aw or in fact, of the old extinct corporations that died thirty years 
ago without building any part of the line of road. 

I assert that to be a fact. I assert that the propositions with 
which the different Secretaries of the Interior have been bewildered 
and have been misled are not true; that the records and the laws of the 
State of Florida absolutely disprove them in terms and by necessary 
construction, I will not delay the Senate by going at length into 
these things, because they will not sit asa court; they will not heat 
a by step the analysis of these laws which I have mace. 

hey will not go with me and see how unfounded in truth is the state- 
ment that thereis any kind of connection between the present bene- 
ficiaries, to which the land has been approved, ani! the act ot the 
State of Florida of January, 1855, or with the corporations which 
were created under that act. They will not bear with me while I 
exhibit how this act has been repealed by other acts incon! — 
withit; how otherand different lines ot railroads have been cree h 
and the lands embraced in the act given to them; how no act of the 
Legislature of Florida either then or now, since this grant, makes @) 
allusion or reference to it; how the spirit, the policy, and the pu 
pose of the act have been repealed and changed by other legislation. 

I will not weary the Senate by doing that, but I ask that the _ 
olution may be passed, and that an inquiry by the Committce * = 
Judiciary may be made and a report submitted to Congress. * ° 
ask that I may be permitted to publish inthe Record, without te 
ing them, the several papersto which I have referred. — 

he PRESIDING OF CER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). : 
uest of the Senator from Florida will be granted if there » 
objection. 
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eferred to is as follows: ; 
ee Smith justifies his optuion and doeisten a = —_ 
and Navigation Company have 4 rig 
eee el Gongress of May Uy, 1856, on the following statements: 
First, he says: 

on of the acts ofthe Legislature of Florida that bear upon 
ann Pi gy rn a ont et i et 
company was not entitled tot a) a tee manner to impair the rights 
of action wes taken Uy reich became vested apom e filing of the map of eti- 

nite location in 1857. : : 

This is an extraodinary statement,and is clearly Ce ee 
roved by the plain, direct, and unequivocal terms 0 e aarp 
lorida continuously enacted for period of Sor ey Fe hich 

In so important a subject as an Executive order, the ¢ : “ 
will be to dispossess thousands of people of their homes, and to a 
by an executive edict an act of Congress, and to impose tribute 0 
millions of dollars on the homes of the poor laboring people, great 
sare and particularit should be observed in the examination of the 
reasons on which such action is sou ht to be defended. 

First. It must be borne in mind that, to justify his order, the Sec- 
retary must produce some law of Florida which disposes of the grant 
to the FloridaRailway and Navigation corporation or to some com- 
pany to whom it is the successor in right and title. He must find 
some law of Florida which ontuniped such company to acquire ‘a 

i a a map in ° 
Vested tiga hid tone law of the United States which authorizes 
him, thirty-seven years after the State and the United States author- 
ities have decided that no such map had been filed, to decide, with- 
out proof, that it had been filed, and that the State decision to the 
contrary, thirty-seven years before, was void and of no effect. The 
very peau and essence of the objection to this statement of the 
Secretary and his predecessors has been and is that no such law can 
be found; that no such vested right was ever claimed during its 
lifetime by the old extinct Florida Railroad Company; that no 
right could ever vest in ‘a road,” and none but persons, either 
natural or artificial, can have either rights or vested rights; that 
the Florida Railroad Company died without having a successor; 
that the Florida Railway and Navigation Company has no more 
connection with, or privity or succession from the old Florida Rail- 
road Company than the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has, or 
any other railroad company, whether in England or America. 
to this Secretary Smith and Mr. Noble and Mr. Attorney-General 
Hall answer by saying they “find no law of the State that the said 
company was not entitled to the benefits of the grant.” 
Is it the way to prove a title to land for a party to a cause to 
rove to the court and jury that there is rio law declaring that he 
s not entitled to what he claims? But let us examine this state- 
ment that there is no declaration made by said State that the com- 
pany was not entitled to the grant of May 17, 1850, nor that any 
action was taken by said State attempting in any manner to impair 
the rights of the road thereunder which became vested upon the 
filing of the map of definite location in 1857. 

_ The act of Congress May 17, 1856, contains the following provi- 
sion: 

Sec. 3. That the said land hereby granted to said State shall be subject to the 
disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid and for no other. 

Sec. 4. That the lands hereby granted to sald State shall be disposed of by said 
Sisto caly io matnaer — : frat is to say, that a quantity of land not exceed- 
ernor shail certify to the Seeretary of the Interior that any 20 contin aous miles of 
for or either of said roads or branch is completed then another quantity of land 

ereby granted not to exceed 120 sections or * * * may be sold, and so, from 


time to time, until said roads and branch are completed, and if any or either of 


said roads or branch is not c leted with 
revert to the United States. ompleted within tem years the lands unsold shall 


This act requires the governor to certify the fact of completion. 
The fact of completion is based on the fact of commencement. Tho 
fact of commencement is based on the precedent fact of location of 
the line of route of the road. The fact of location must be based on 
and follow the authority to locate. The authority to locate must 
be based on and follow the disposal by the Legislature. The disposal 
by the Legislature must be based on and follow the authority of the 
act of Congress of May 17, 1856, above quoted. The governor’s cer- 
tificate must include all these facts and is the express condition 
required in the law for the Secretary of the Interior's action. 

_if the governor should fail to certify or certify wrongfully, a judi- 
cial power at the time might correct the wrong, but the executive 
officer whose sole function is to execute the law can not disobey its 
plain requirements. Does Secretary Smith find this certificate of 

a governor of Florida in ten years from the approval of the act 
¢ the completion or of the commencement or of the location of a 

ine or route of road to Tampa Bay under the authority of a dis- 
— by the Legislature to the Florida Railway and avigation 

ompany, chartered in 1881, or to the old Florida Railroad Com- 
pany? edoes not. On the contrary, he is confronted in the record 
= : is own department with the fact that the governor of the State 
dl two years after the passage of this act, refused to give such 
. — cate, Was not this the act of the State, and the act of the 
ma pointed out by the act of Con and made binding on him? 
id not his predecessors in the d Office—thirty-seven years 
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before him—so decide? And was not Thomas A. Hendricks an illus- 
trious man, the predecessor so deciding. How then can Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Attorney-General Hall say “‘he finds no declaration by the 
State,” and “no action by the State” conflicting with the right of 
the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, which did not even 
have existence for more than twenty years after this refusal of the 
governor to certify, and after this certificate of the governor that 
the Florida Railroad Company, the alleged predecessors of the Florida 
Railway and Navigation Company, had not either located a route 
or commenced to build a road, or been authorized by any act of the 
ee of Florida to build any part of the line or route to Tampa 

a 

What authority has Mr. Secretary Smith and his attorney-general 
thirty-seven years after this official declaration of the governor and 
of the then Executive of the United States, to declare that the gov- 
ernor was wrong and that the Florida Railroal Company had ac- 
quired a right to build the road under the twenty-first section of 
the intern improvement act, which was a disposal by the Legisla- 
ture, and had filed a map and did acquire a vested right to the 
land, although it died without ever building a foot of the railroad 
to lampa? 

But let us examine the Secretary’s statement that he finds no 
declaration by the State and nothing in the laws of Florida which 
deny the vested right of the Florida Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany acquired by the filing of a map of survey by the Florida Rail- 
road Company twenty-three years before the Florida Railway and 
Navigation Company came into existence. 
__The twenty-first section of the internal improvement act of Flor- 
ida of 1855 promises to give the land grant, if Congress shall make 
one, to the railroad company which should build a road under that 
act commencing in six months and completing it in eight years. 

Is not that, together with the fact that the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany died without building the road to Tampa, a declaration incon- 
sistent with its having acquired a vested right to land dependent 
on its building aroad? What more emphatic declaration ont denial 
of right in the laws can there be than a promise to give certain prop- 
erty to a person if he will do a certain thing and the fact that he 
died without doing the thing and if you add to the declaration that 
the law requires that he shall do it in a certain time, and the time 
has passed thirty-seven years before it is done by some other person 
under other conditions and a new contract. What more emphatic 
declaration in the law can there be that the right to do it did not 
survive and was not transmitted to any successor? 

Secretary Smith’s statement is further disproved by the act of the 
Legislature of Florida of 1858, reénacted one year after the vesting 
of this alleged right, disposing of the part of the grant between 
Pensacola and the Alabama and Florida boundary line, and making 
no disposition of the remainder. Is there ‘‘ no declaration ” in the i 
that the Florida Railroad Company had not acquired any right, 
when to another company, standing precisely in the same rela- 
tion to the law, the Legislature disposes of a part of the graut to 
such other company and does not dispose of part of it tothe Florida 
Railroad Company? 

The Secretary is again confronted in denial of this statement with 
the act of the Legislature of Florida of 1858~’59 in express terms 
granting another and different corporation the right to build the 
road to Tampa and giving to it all the rights and benefits granted 
in the twenty-first section of the internal improvement act of 1855. 

This was unmistakably a declaration that the Florida Railroad 
Company had noright to the land granted in the act of May 17, 1856, 
and that there should not be any such right granted to it. 

It is claimed by Secretary Smith that the old Florida Railroad 
Company acquired a vested right to this land grant under the act 
of the State Legislature of January 5, 1855, in its twenty-first see- 
tion, by filing a map of survey in 1857. 

In 1858-59, two years after the alleged vesting of this right in 
the Florida Railroad Company, the State Legislature passed a law 
granting to another railroad company the right to build the road 
to Tampa and the right to acquire all the rights under the twenty- 
first section of the act of 1855. The right to this land was exelu- 
sive. Both companies could not have the land. The Florida Rail- 
road Company could not have a vested right to it and the other 
company also have a vested right to it. The Secretary and his At- 
torney-Genera: will hardly maintain that both companies had a 
vested right tothe same land at the same time. Which of these 
two laws is in force? Is it the former or the latter law, and if in- 
consistent with each other, which law prevails? Is it the former law 
of 1855, under which a vested right is claimed for the old Florida 
Railroad Company or under the later law of 1858~59, granting it to 
another company. 

The Secretary’s statements and the opinion of Assistant Attorney- 
General Hall are thus far in the argument of this question con- 
fronted with the following facts in the public laws: | 

First. The fact that the act of Congress of May, 1856, required 
a subsequent disposal of the land by the Legislature of the State, 
and then that no land should be approved to the State without the 
governor's certificate, and that no such certificate was made. _ 

Second. That one year after 1837, the time of the alleged vesting 
of this vested right of the Florida Railroad Company, the Legisla- 
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ture of Florida granted to another and different corporation the 
right to acquire the same —— vested right to the same land by 
building the same road. The Secretary says this right to build the 
game road under the act of 1855, granted by the Legislature to 

nother company, was consistent with a legislative disposal to the 
“lorida Railroad Company. 

Third. That the governor of the State, the official organ required 
by the act of Congress of May 17, 1856, in 1858 officially notified 
the Secretary, and still notifies his successor, that the Florida Rail- 
road Company had not acquired any vested right to the land grant 
of 1856 and that the Legislature had not disposed of it to the said 
company. 

Fourth. Mr. Secretary Smith and Mr. Attorney-General Hall have 
notice in the act of 1855 of the State by the express terms of that 
statute that the Florida Railroad Company could not have acquired 
any rights under that act nor under its twenty-first section with- 
out having not only filed a map of survey, but also by grading and 
cross-tieing 20 miles of the road between Tampa Bay and the Hlor- 
ida Railroad to Cedar Keys, before that time also of the fact that 
the governor of the State and the Legislature of 1858, both declared 
that the Florida Railroad Company had not complied with eitherof 
these conditions precedent to the incoption even of a right. 

The Secretary and his assistant attorney-general are further 
confronted with the facts that to maintain the statement that in 
1857 the Florida Railroad Company acquired a vested right to the 
land grant of May 17, 1856, they must sit in judgment on this offi- 
cial action of the Legislature of Florida thirty-seven years ago, 
and without any proof decide that the fact was otherwise and the 
action of the State authorities at that time of no force and effect. 

In the Secretary’s law and that of Mr. Attorney-General Hall 
the maxim Omnia prasumuntur solemniter, et.esse rite acta when done 
by lawful authority in former times, is into the maxim 
that all things done in former times by lawful authority respecting 
the public domain in favor of the people and against the interests 
of persons who are members of a corporation must be presumed to 
be wrongly done and subject to reversal. 

Let us examine the statement of the Secretary and his 
assistant attorney- that there is nothing in the laws of 
Fiorida inconsistent with this claim of the Florida Railway and 
Nae tion Company, now the Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- 
roatl pany, chartered twenty-five after this action of the 
legislature, and claiming a ri to land as the suecessor of 
the Florida Railway and Navigation Com , to whom the State 

lature, thirty-seven years age, denied it, both in express terms 
and by clear implication. 

The proposition of the Secretary is that a vested right in 1857 
was aequived by filing amap ofsurvey “of a road to Tampa,” which 
the corporation filing became extinct without building.’ 

Surely this is 2 marvelous idea. The act of Congress requires 
the ———< a railread between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay. 
The act of the State requires the bui of a railroad between the 
same points. The act of Cengress for the disposal of the land 
except as the railroad shall be actually built, The act of the State 
forbids the disposal of the land except as a road between two ter- 
minal points shall be actually t. The Secretary says the 
Florida Railroad Com acquired a vested right to the land in 
1857 by filing a map of survey of a route of ara between the 
two terminal points and by not building a railroad, but by becom- 
i extinct as a ion. That the’ contract obligation to 
build the read survived to this new corporation created more than 
twenty years afterwards, which undertook to build the same line 
of read but also failed, and that this marvelous vested right of the 
old company continued for thirty-seven years to survive to new 
ee which successively were born and died without its 
performance, but out of its nonperformance new life was breathed 
into the old eontracts. 

Thereis nothing of this kind in the act of 1855. There is nothi 
in any subsequent act of the legislature. The contract of the ol 
Florida Railroad Company under the law of 1855, if there had been 
such a contract, which the Government and the legislature both 
denied in 1858, would have been to build a railroad which the com- 
pany undertook sheuld be a continuous line of railroad between 

elia Island and Tampa Bay in a reasonable time. 

This reasonable time was fixed in the act at eight years from the time 
of undertaking to build the road, that being time at which the 
issne and guarantee of interest on its bonds was required to cease. 
Whatever vested right there was or might have been would arise 
only by building a line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay. 
Until that was done the States’ promise that the lands be dis- 
posed of to the companies which built the road could not take effect. 

‘The filing of a map of survey without a disposal by the Legisla- 
ture to the —oneny filing the map was not the of ‘‘a map 
— ” required by = — a the —— of the Interior 

rtment. Suppose the act of Jan pie nS 
legislative dis of the land qunt-at tie 17, as the Secre- 
tary claius it was (although the State Legislature ded other- 
wise, anid the governor i otherwise), and the Florida Rail- 
road Company agreed to build a line of road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, and were authorized under that act to build a line of road 
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from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, which w ilt wouk 

been within the terms of the act of 1855, ae : porto bya ith ts 
provisions, and the Florida Railroad Company had surveyed a routs 
from Amelia Island to Tampa, and had filed a map—but had not 
built a road—but had died and become extinct without building . 
line of road between Amelia Island and Tampa, would there have 
been alegislative disposal of the land under the act of 1855 whic! 
required the building of a road between Amelia Island and Tam: 
when no such road was built? Tho Secretary’s argument and | 
assistant’s opinion is that the undertaking to build it and the sy 
vey of the route and filing a map created a vested right to the 
without the building of the road. 

But it is manifest that the law of January 5, 1855, required 
actual construction of a road between tho two terminal po 
Amelia Island and Tampa Bay. It prescribed no line or 1 
said ‘‘a line between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay.” 

It promised to the companies that should build the read 
these two points certain rights. It gave them no authorit) 
cate any particular line, but said any line between these two } 
that shall be from Amelia Island to Tampa. The companies’ 1 
are dependent on the building of the railroad between th 
points. Ifa railroad had been built which was not a road bet 
these two points, Amelia Island and Tampa, it could not ha 
a right to lands granted by Congress to aid in the construction 
railroad from Amelia Island to Tampa. 

Wouldit have been entitled tothe rights gramtedin the act of 
State Legislature of 1855 for a line of railroad from Amelia Islan 
Tampa? ‘Would the railroad company which gave notice under 
that act of undertaking to build parts of a line of road from Ame! 
Island to Tampa, having built a railroad on a line of survey of { 
own, and stopped short of either Tampa or Fernandina, and ab: 
doned its undertaking—would the survey made by such « Iti 
ing company of their unbuilt line have been a survey by the Sta 
and the adoption of a fixed route? 

What relation does the State bear in the act of 1855 to th 
of survey of an unbuilt railroad which is not a line of rai 
between Amelia Island and Tampa? Manifestly no rolation 
@ road would neither be a line of railroad between Amelia Is|and 
and Tampa nor a part of a line of road between Amelia Island and 
Tampa, and such railroad company would neither be within either 
the spirit. or'the policy or the words of a law, eithor of the > or 
of Congress, the objects. and purpose and conditions of which ar 
that “a line of railroad between Amelia Island and Tampa 3} 
shall be built.” 

But the argument and proposition on which the claimants and M1 
Secretary Smith seek to obtain this land and the power to ley 
$5,000,000 on the labor of the people of Florida as the pure! 
money of their free homes is as follows: 

That the act of 1855 was a legislative disposal of the lands of i! 
a granted subsequently by Congress in the act of Ma 
17, 1856. 

The act authorized the Florida Railroad Company to build a line 
of road from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with extension to 
Cedar Keys. The act authorized the Florida Railroad Company 
survey a route for its road. The act granted any railroad com; 
who should build a road from Amelia to a the land granted | 
the United States to the State in the act of May 17, 1856. 

The Florida Railroad Company did not build the road to T 
but it surveyed a route and marked it on the ground and 
map of it. : 

Being authorized to build the road to Tampa it was authorived 
to survey, mark, and locate the route of the road, and being thu 
authorized the location was authorized by the State, and t! 
or route became fixed, and the right of the State attached to ‘ 

articular sections on either side of the located line, and th 
Seoeaee under this twenty-first section a trustee of any © 
who should thereafter build the road on the line of this sur 
Tampa, and that any company chartered by the State to bu 
or parts of lines between Amelia Island and Tampa \ 
tered with reference to their building on the line of this : 

It will be seen that these propositions are not only not t! 
true they would not in any way prove or tend to provo 4 | 
disposal of this grant or the survey or aceeptance by tho 
any line or route as the final and definite location by the authority 
the State. It istoo plain for argument that tle Staten the act 
1855, assuming for the argument’ssake that the Florida Railroad’ 

y secured the sigs which I deny altogether, to build the: 
Sront:Asnctla Island Tampa under the internal improvemon' 
made the right to survey and locate a route or line of road, *\ 
to and dependent on the fact of building a road from Ame!i! 
to Tampa ee company. 

Without building of the road to Tampa by that | 
there could bemno location or survey. There is no iniere! I 
drawn that acompany undertaking to build a road between \™" 
Island to Tampa Bay and failing te build it, out of the nonper'er"™ 
ance of its contract was created an obligation on the State to ec") 
its located line or route of survey of a road which they failed to bu." 
and that out of their very failure to perform their obligation® “* 
created not only'a fixed route located by authority of the 5" 
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ted right, by contract, capable of being transmitted 

on ie Gapeeat by the Legislature to anyone who —— 

build along that line or route; and out of their failure = - 

pbuilding a road to Tampa arose a trust in the State to hold the on 8 

which the Secretary of the Interior can enforce ——— & og © 

without any legislative act creating or acknowledging - —_ Sa 
Mr. Secretary Swith finds nothing in the acts of the Legi 


‘lorida— P whi ‘ has carefully examined—incon- 
Ce eee nye a vloride Railway and Navigation 


istent with a vested right in t ) v + 
Compas y, created ander the general incorporation laws of the — 
of Florida twenty-five years after the contrary decision of both the 


State and the United States Government and fifteen years after the 
death of the old Florida Railroad Company. , ‘ a 
I have already cited the governors official action denying such 
ieht, and refusing to approve @ map of survey or to select the land. 
"e have also cited the act of the Legislature of 1858 expressly deny- 
bin con entirely inconsistent with, such a vested right. 
—. ‘ow cite the act of 1859, to complete the public works of the 
State authorizing any company to build a line of road anywhere 
from the Florida Railroad to Tampa. Was not this inconsistent with 
a vested right in the ert Railroad Company to build the road to 
7 is land 
bm peg there is anything in the act of 1855 which 
rovides that if the Florida Railroad Company should undertake 
. build a road to Tampa and should fail, and the Legislature should 
authorize some other company to build a road from Amelia Island 
to Tampa and said company should build it, that the Florida Rail- 
road Company and its successors should have a vested and exclusive 
right to the land grant in the act of May 17, 1856? 

n 1866 the trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund sold the 
Florida Railroad Company’s road as a completed road. Was this 
consistent or inconsistent with its being an uncompleted road hav- 
ing a valid right to complete a railroad to Tampa and have the 
benefit of the lands contained in the grant of May 17, 1856, on con- 
dition of building a road to Tampa in ten years, with an extension 
to Cedar Key. , Se Ee 

Could the purchasers eof this completed road to Cedar Key, in 
1866, comply with therequirements of the act of Congress of May 17, 
1856, and the act of Jariuary 5, 1855, which oe the omg 
before May 17, 1866, of a road from Amelia Island to Tampa anc 
afterwards an extension to Cedar Key? This sale was confirmed by 
the legislature. Was this consistent or inconsistent with a vested 
right in the old Florida Railroad Company to build thereafter a road 
to Tampa? 

The oa to complete the public works of the State in 1869, 
authorized any railroad company to build to Tampa with money 
bonds of the State. Was thisconsistent with the act of July 1855? If 
so, then the Legis!ature proposed to give money bonds in addition to 
the lands, If any company was authorized to build, then the Flor- 
ida Railroad Company had no exclusive or vested rights. Two 
persons can not have an exclusive and vested right each to the 
same thing at the same time. 

Secretary Smith and Assistant Attorney-Gencral Hall must hold 
that they can in order tosuppert their propositien that this act of 
the Legislature is consistent with the exclusive right in the Florida 
Railroad Company to this land, which was transmitted to the ther 
unborn companies which sueceeded it in time but not in right. 

The act to complete the public works of the State, of 1869, limited 
the a ce the road, and the time expired without the 
roa ng bui 

Is this consistent or inconsistent with a vested right in the Florida 
Railroad Company accruing in 1857 transmitted to the Florida Rail- 
~, and ee aw to build it years after the expiration 

us new limitation of time. 

Section 9 of the act ef 1869 is as follows: 

The Florida Railroad Com the new Florida Railroad Compan 
cme cit eaeaee cule of the ld Florida Railroad Conrpany] is host 


of this act, and in case of failure 


as Ocala within two years from the ~~ 
cease. all 


all exclusive right of way to Tampa Bay sha 


is not an exclusive right of way necessary to an exclusive or 
ree right to the lands in the grant of May 17, 1856, and is not a 
o- enying this exclusive right of way after 1871 inconsistent with 
pe wane in 1881 and . And im 1893, twemty-three years 
mie ¢ limitation expired, surely millions of acres of land, with 
cheal aan a them, and millions of dollars of money 
of thei th taken eirscanty carnings and the poor comforts 
In me a on such unreasonable a as this. 
Railro ac , 1881, the ture of Florida granted to the Tropical 
nia ned Ra, a charter to build a road from Ocala to Tampa, 
it wes a it to be completed in four years; and provided that if 
build the » any other railroad company should have the right to 
the toad to Tampa, provided it was completed in seven years 
mile of pA tn of the act, and gave them 13,500 acres to the 
M Swamp and overflowed fand, but none of the grant of 
v 17, 1856. 

ny <1 tus consistent or inconsistent with a vested right commenc- 
the mie of the Florida Railroad Company to pail this part of 
“from Amelia Island to Tampa and have the land? 





The Secretary finds nothing in the laws ef Florida inconsistent 
with a vested right in 1857 in the Florida Railroad Company to the 
land grant in the act of May 17, 1856, arising under a contract to 
build a railroad to Tampa in ten years, which they never built, in the 
— offering to the new companies who snould build the road in 

90, under new charters, the inducement of a grant of swamp and 
overflowed lands amply suflicient and making no allusion to the 
land grant of May, 1856. 

The official action of the governor denying the vested right under 
the contract; the act of the Legislature of 1358, giving the right to 
another company; the sale of the road as a completed road from 
Amelia Island to Cedar Koys, and the death of the corporation; 
the joint resolution of the Legislature in 1868, notifying Concress 
that the State had not complied with the provisions ef the act of 
Congress, and asking that a new grant should be mado, and that the 
Florida Railroad Company should not have the benefit of it; the 
act of 1869, limiting the time of the new Florida Railroad Company 
for the completion to Tampa, and the expiration of the time with- 
out the completion of the road; the charter of new railroad com- 
panies to build the same line of road and their limitations: the 
grant of largely increased inducements to the new companies; the 
actual building of the road to Tampa by these new companies: the 
lapse of time and the acquiescence without resort te the courts for 
thirty-seven years in this legislation—all these, in the view of the 
Secretary, are not inconsistent with a vested right in the Florida 
Railroad Company in 1857 under a contract never performed, which 
survived all the contracting parties and transmitted itself without 
legislative authority or act of parties to new and then uncreated 
corporations. 

The os of the Secretary, if true, establishes the proposition 
that no lapse of time, no failure of petformance, no subsequent act 
of legislation operates against a claim of vested right in a corpora- 
tion claiming as against the people. The opinion of the Secretary 
is based on another manifest and most dangerous proposition for the 
administration of an Executive Department of the Government— 
itis that the rights which may be created under a contract between 
& corporation and the people in their capacity as a Government are 
vested rights and not dependent on performance by the corporation. 

In this-case it seems to be the idea that because the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided in Harriman vs. Schulenberg that a grant 
of land with words of present grant vested in a State the title to 
land, which could only be set aside by the Government as grantor. 
That the same would apply to a contract between a State and a cor- 
poration where lands are granted on condition of performance, 
and that time is not of the essence of a contract, and may be disre- 
garded. : 

In this case the consequence of this proposition would be that 
the Florida Railroad Company having contracted with the State, 
through the Internal Improvement Company, to build a road to 
Tampa, and surveyed a route and commenced to build it; a vested 
right was created, which was unaffected by nonperformance—or a 
lapse of time—or the express annulment of the State. 

The case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is an express affirmation to the contrary, 
and the Secretary’s approval of these lands is a direct violation of 
the principle of the ruling of that court. 

In that case a grant similar to that of May 17, 1856, had been 
made to the State of Michigan. The State of Michigan accepted 
the grant, surveyed and located the line and route of the railroad, 
selected the land, and the governor so certified to the Interior 
Department. 

In this case the State of Florida accepted the grant, disposed of a 
small part of it to a specified railway company, but did not dispose 
of the remainder, and the governor did not select and certify the 
land, and notified the Interior Department that no disposal had 
been made by the Legislature. Yet in the Schulenburg case the 
Supreme Court held that noright resulted to the grantee railroad cor- 
poration from the disposal by the State of Michigan; that theactof 
Congress, in words similar to thosein this grant, made void and of no 
effect any disposal of the land except the road was actually built 
and in the manner required by the act of Congress. 

So far from any right to the land vesting under a disposal by the 
Legislature before the road was built, that court held that the dis- 
posal was void and of no effect, and the title remained in the State, 
unaffected by any disposal not in conformity with the act of Con 
gress. Therethen was in this case neither survey, lecation of a line, 
nor acceptance by the Legislature of a survey, and no disposal, 
but, on the contrary, an official notification by the governor that 
there had been no disposal and a refusal to select or certit'y lists 
of lands because the Legislature had not authorized it. 

The governor was authorized to decide and did decide, and the 
Legislature was authorized to decide and did decide that the 
Florida Railroad Company was not building a road from Amelia 
Island to Tampa, and that the time had expired in which it was 
competent for it to;commence to build a road to Tampa. Would 
not-such a construction of the law as the Secretary makes defeat 
the object of building a road to Tampa in eight years, as the act of 
the State required, or m ten years, as the act of Congress required, 
and is not such a construction of the law extremay unreasonable? 
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The statutes of Florida of 1858, which incorporated a new com- 
any to build the road to Tampa from some point on the Florida 
Railroad from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, did provide that if such 
road should be built by such company it would bea part of a line 
of road from Amelia Island to Tampa, and the statutes of 1869 did 
rovide for the building of a road from Amelia Island to Tampa 
om any point on the Florida Railroad, and if such road had been 
built by such ee under that charter, and the Florida Railroad 
had also been built, a line from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay would 
have been constructed under the act, and if it had been done contin- 
uously and within the time limited in their contract and by the law, 
the companies building parts of this line under this act would have 
had a right to the benelits of the act of 1858 and 1869, but if such 
road was not built in its entirety, then no line of road from Amelia 
Island to Tampa would have been built, and none of the obligations 
imposed by the act and contracted to be performed would have been 
performed. 

Mr. Secretary Smith’s decision and his Attorney-General’s argu- 
ment is that although the companies accepting the benefits and 
contracting to perform the obligations of this act failed in their under- 
taking and became extinct by the sale of their roads as completed 
roads, that the State in this long lapse of time, thirty-seven years, 
had no right to take advantage of this nonperformance of their 
contract in the failure to build a line of road to Tampa, and to 
incorporate other companies and grant them the right to build the 
road on other routes between the terminal points of Amelia Island 
and Tampa Bay. The State did take advantage of the nonperform- 
ance of their contract, if contract there was, say first in 1858, by 
chartering another and distinct company to build a line of road on 
any route they should select between the Florida Railroad via Ocala 
and Tampa Bay. 

This company failing, the State again exercised its a right 
and by the statute of 1859 to complete the public works, authorized 
any railroad company to build aline of road from Waldo to Tampa 
or from any ae to Tampa, with money bonds—$16,000 a mile 
indorsed by the State—and gave no lands, and limited their right 
to build this road to a time which expired withert their building it. 

The State thus again exercised its right to charter other com- 

panies, and authorized them to locate otber lines and routes between 
‘ernandinaand Tampa Bay different froin the old Florida Railroad, 
if they chose, and to build the road to Tampa over such line or 
route as they selected, and authorized the Tropical Railroad Com- 
pany a new corporation, to build the road to Tampa, and to connect 
with the Peninsula Railroad Company at Ocala, and the Tropical 
Railroad Company did build a part of a line of road to Tampa, as 
certified by the governor in 1882, And the time to which it was 
limited by the act of the Legislature expired and its franchise to 
build further became extinct expired. 

It is just here that this fraud is so manifest and apparent and the 
knowledge of it thrust in the very eyes of the Secretaries that it is 
apparent that none of them ever considered the case or read or 
understood the opinions which they signed. 

The Tropical Railroad Company from Ocala to Tampa Bay was 
chartered in 1881 by the legislature of Florida twenty-three year 
after the act of the legislature chartering the Peninsula Railroad 
Company to build the road to Tampa, and was limited to two years 
to build the road to Ocala, and seven years to complete it to Tampa, 
and both periods expired without its performance of the obligation. 
Whence did it derive its franchise and right to buildaroad? Was 
it from the Legislature of the State? Certainly no one willanswer 
the contrary. And we find the governor of the State certifying, on 
the 5th of August, 1882, that the Tropical Railroad Company had 
built 26 miles of railway towards Tampa. Was not this notice to 
the Secretary of the Interior that the Florida Railroad Company 
had not built, and was not —- this railroad, but another cor- 
poration whose rights were created by and dependent on the law 
of incorporation which created it. 

Yet the Secretary approves this land to the alleged successors of the 
defunct Florida Railroad Company, whose right to build the road 
to Tampa under the internal improvement act was denied by the 
oo in 1858, and which never built a foot of road. 

How could the Tropical road be the assignee of a contract right 
to build the road to Tampa from the old defunct Florida Railroad 
Company when it obtained full authority to build it, and did build 
under an act of the Legislature of Florida of 1881, which act did 
not give it the land embraced in the act of May i7, 1856, but did 
give it 13,500 acres to the mile of the swamp and overflowed 

and granted by the act of 1850? 
The Secretary held that the old Florida Railroad Company having 
been completed and certified by the governor of the State as a com- 
leted road in 1860, as follows: “I, David 8. Walker, governor of 
he State of Florida, do hereby certify that the Florida Railroad 
from the town of Fernandina to Cedar Keys was completed in 1860,” 
— David J. Walker, governor, and having been sold as a com- 
a road, and the company become extinct,and never havin 
uilt any road te Tampa, and never from that day to this exerc 
ight or franchise as an incorporated company, the purchaser 
from the purchase of this completed road a right to build 


any r 
deriv 


another road and obtain the grant of the alternate 
act of May 17, 1856. 

This is certainly the extreme of audacious assertion 

The purchase of a completed road from Fernandina to Cedar K 
gives the right to build a road to Tampa and to have the Vso! 
of aland grant. Why and for what reason? What has i). 
and purshase of a completed road to do with the building of os +) 
railroad? But it may besaid they also purchased the franchic, .- 
the old company, not only for the completed road, but ales go. n., 
road to Tampa, and they also purchased the right to th, 
granted the State by the act of May 17, 1856. ; 

This is certainly not a consequence of the purchase of a eo),,), 
road, The franchise, if any, purchased with a completed yo 2 
only be the franchise properly appertaining to and nocessary fo, 
operation of a completed road. It is equally apparent that j¢ 
old Florida Railroad Company, owning the road from Amelia [y) 
to Cedar Keys, had a contract with the State to build a road to 4 
and to have the benefits of the grantin the act of May 17, | 
railroad from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension to (adar 
Key, which itis alleged they contracted in 1856 to build, and the pont 
of which they claim to have surveyed and filed a map of jy 1. 
if this contract was not violated and abandoned, as the Levis), 
and the governor asserted in the act of 1858, it certainly wa 
doned and violated when in 1866 the stockholders and directors , 
that company certified that the Florida Railroad, then built fpoyy 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys, was a completed road, and consented to 
its sale as a completed road. The law of the State, twenty-first se, 
tion of act of 1835, required a line of road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, with an extension to Cedar Keys. The act of Congres 
quired the same. The Florida Railroad Company say they co; 
tracted to build it. The State authorities deny this, but admitting 
it for the argument. 


The Florida Railroad Company built to Cedar 
Keys and then stopped, and certified that they had completed {| 
road, and the governor of Florida certified that it was a completed 
road in 1860, and in thus certifying in 1866 certified that it was not a 
line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa, with an extension to Cedar 
Keys, but was a completed road and was not a part of a road to Tan 
pa; and it was sold and purchased with the franchise of a completed 
road, and the corporation by operation of law became extinct, and 
could never and did never build a road to Tampa, and the Legisla- 
ture incorporated other companies, not one but many, to build the 
road to Tampa, on different routes, under a different policy, and 
with different inducements, and these companies all built parts of 
lines of road to Tampa under these several acts of incorporation and 
with these different inducements, Yet now, after thirty 
years, a right to the land grant in the act of May 17, 1856, is claimed 
to have been created and to have become a vested right from ac 
tract made by a corporation which has becomes extinct, which nev 
performed its contract, which never built any railroadto Tampa 

A vested right arising from the nonperformance of a contract is 
certainly an idea which has at least the quality of novelty, a 
all the weak pretenses and subterfuges under which the peop! 
these United States have had their homes taken from them ly t! 
Interior Department, none so weak as this can be found. 

But as this is gravely asserted and made the justifying reason for 
this approval to a few men of an estimated quantity of 2,(000,00) 
acres TF land of the homes of the people of Florida, [ will further 
examine the act of 1855 and lay before youits provisions. These al 
so clear and easily understood that any one will sce that the ap- 
proval of this land is in direct violation of the law and without 
even a pretense of right. 

The act of January 5, 1855, provided for a line of railroad from 
Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key. | he 
terminal points here are clearly defined—Fernandina and Tams 
and then Cedar Keys—but where is the line to be? A line of railroad 
between Fernandina and Tampa Bay may be by Jacksonville, | 
latka, Sanford, Orlando, Lakeland, or Bartow, and there was such ® 
line built before the company claiming this land built their road. 

A line may be by Waldo or by Gainesville or Starke and by Oca 
or Leesburg or southwest of Ocala, or by Gainesville, Ocala, Dace 
City; and there was such a line built before the company claiming 
this land built their road. es 

The act of January 5, 1855, is silent as to the route the line ol 
road should take between these two terminal points. ‘The act on!) 
required @ continuous line and authorized the companies \""'" 
should build parts of such continuous lines to have certa in bent so 

This is the only act on the subject of the route. The aoe spe 
adopted any particular line. It never authorized tle bui ding © 
a railroad on the route or line which the Florida Railroad Comp 
claimed to havesurveyed and commenced work upon. | 

If so, where and when? Surely the act of adoption 0! 
ticular line or route can be found. ‘ 1 

The Legislature said to any and all eompanies chartered to Send 
lines of railroad: If any part of a line of railroad from Amelia Is a 
to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key, falls withi! © 
route of the road you are authorized to build, you shall have as 
benefits on certain conditions, viz, that you give notice of th US 
of the line from Amelia Island to Tampa whic 
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‘thin six months you grade and cross-tie 20 miles of road you 

at then have a right i the benefits of this act for as much - a 
line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay as you shall — y 
build, but under all circumstances the road you build must bea 
art of a continuous road between these two points. titel 

A continuous road between these two points was the aee o - 
law, not a particular route or line. The Florida aonren a Ton ’ 
said : We will builda ae betirenm A ae do this a The 

i o Cedar Keys. 6 : 7, 
= sail: rena build a weal between Amelia Island and T mare, 
with extension to Cedar Keys you shall have certain rights anc 
properties. lies: We built a railroad to 
, road Company replies: 
ode Piste not build a railroad to a and we were 

ld out and became extinct as a corporation i and the new pur- 
chasers obtained a new act of incorporation, and claimed the right 
to erform the contract which we did not reel and the new pur- 

ser failed to perform the contract and did not build the road to 
— a, and thirty-seven years after the failure to build a road the 
ia islature chartered new companies and gave them new and dif- 
ferent inducements, and over different routes, to build a road be- 
tween Amelia Island and Tampa Bay; and some of these new com- 
anies built their road to Tampa over different routes, and by mak- 
a connection with the Florida railroad between Amelia Island 
to Cedar Keys, made a connecting line from Amelia Island to Tampa, 
and the unperformed contract of the old Florida Railroad Company 
which became extinct and — by the sale in 1866 was trans- 
ese new companies. 
ge was this enperformed contract, which the Legislature 
had declared to be dead thirty-seven years before, transferred? Cer- 
tainly not by the old F lorida Railroad Company to the new Florida 
Railroad Company, for the new company did not become incorpo- 
rated until after the sale which extinguished the old company, and 
the old company had abandoned as well as failed to perform the 
ct. 
. it by theactof purchase of the completedroad# Mr. Secretary 
Smith said at the hearing, and Mr. MacVeigh, attorney for the com- 
pany assented, and Mr. Assistant Attorney-General Hall assented 
that in bu ying a completed road they also bought the right to com- 
lete another road, but the right to build a road from Amelia Island 
to Tampa was not a part of the contract of sale. The contract cre- 
ated an obligation, and it is a novel idea that a purchaser at the 
sale of a completed road buys also the obligations to perform the 
unperformed contracts of the corporate body or persons whose prop- 
erty has been bought. 
e are brought, then, by the conclusions from the Secretary’s 
reasoning for airing 2,000,000 acres of the public land to a few pri- 
vate individuals, to th 
propositions : 

First. The act of 1855, January 5, and the act of Congress of 17th 
May, 1856, and the amendment of the charter of the old Florida Rail- 
road peers in December, 1866, so as to enable it to build a rail- 
road from Amelia Island to Tampa, and then extend to Cedar Keys, 
were contemporaneous. 

Second. ese acts provided for a railroad from Amelia Island 
to Tampa with extension to Cedar Key, and provided that the Leg- 
islature of the State should dispose of them and should dispose 
of them wy ina certain manner and when certain things were done. 

The Florida Railroad Company undertook and agreed under the 
act of 1855 to build a railroad from Amelia Island to Tampa and 
— ‘n — a . It — the ~~ to Cedar Key and aban- 

ned the r ampa and never built it. 

Its contract with the State to build the road survived its non- 
performance of the obligation and the extinction of the old corpor- 
ation, and the consent of the State to its abandonment of the 
que eee therefore the purchasers of the completed road bought 
The obligation to perform the contracts of the old extinct company. 

erefore the new companies, incorporated twenty years after- 
wards under new charters, new inducements, new contracts, and 
new policies succeeded to all the rights which the State agreed to 
ad e old Florida Railroad Company if it should do what it failed 


a og a need to be stated that these propositions will not stand 
self. ‘de any examination, however slight and careless. They are 
~ ent in their fallacy and their unreasonableness. 
© statute of 1855 was clear and definite. It gave no rights and 
re no obligations on any corporation. 
al oo not name a single corporation. It has no privity with any 
it r bre ses not create any corporate body either then or in future. 
ae bee ee — policy for the construction of railroads between 
bet - points; it designates no particular line or route 
_— those terminal points. 
tisamce’ a trust of swamp and overflowed lands, and requires 
of these lands and the application of the proceeds by the 
et on i. the payment of the interest on the bonds of railroads 
' d undertake to build, and should build, the whole or 
i of @ road from one of the terminal points to another. 
requires the trustees to give to the railroad companies who 


is, his, and his assistant attorney-general’s 
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should build the whole or parts of a road from one terminal point 
to the other the alternate sections of the swamp and overflowed 
land for 6 miles on either side. 

It promises the companies who should build under this act the 
alternate sections, on either side, of the public land, of the roa 
actually built. This is all of the act of 1885. The Florida Batlroed 
Company claimed that it had given the notice required by the act 
and had commenced to build the road to Tampa, and was building 
it in 1857. _ The governor of the State denied it. 

_The Legislature of the State, in 1858, denied it, and granted the 
right to build under the act of 1855, to another company. 

The Florida Railroad Company was building a road to Cedar 
Keys, and did build a road to Cedar Keys, and did not build a road 
to Tampa, and became an extinct corporation, and all its property 
was sold and purchased as a completed road to Cedar Keys. 

Itis now audaciously claimed that this old unperformed con- 

tract, repudiated and denied in its inception by the State, survived 
to the purchasers, who themselves never builta foot of railroad, 
but that as a property right it was transferred by these purchasers 
to other —— who did build a road to Tampa. 
_ Unreasonable and even startling as are these propositions, as the 
justification for an executive order whichannuls the homestead 
laws over an estimated body of 2,000,000 of acres of land, and de- 
prives hundreds of families of their homes and the labor of a life- 
time, and levies many millions of dollars upon them, they do not 
equal in their enormity the other facts which the record of this case 
exhibits. 

The purchasers of the old Florida Railroad Company, through 
whom the present claimants to whom this land is offered by Secre- 
tary Smith, and Assistant Attorney Hall, claim were so enchanted 
by Mr. MacVeigh, the attorney for the claimants, that they could not 
see the fact patent in the record; that the new Florida Railroad 
Company itself admitted that the act of the Legislature which incor- 
porated in 1858 the Peninsular Railroad Company, and denied the 
contract right of the old Florida Railroad Company was valid, and 
the record shows that it was under the charter of the old Peninsular 
Railroad Company from Waldo to Ocala, and not under any contract 
right of the Florida Railroad Company ; that the road from Waldo to 
Ocala, a part of the present line, was built thirty-seven years after 
its charter, commencing in 1881, and stopping at Ocala. 

The Peninsular Railroad Company, chartered in 1858, commenced 
to build a road from Waldo via Ocala to Tampa, in 1859, while the 
old Florida Railroad Company was building to Cedar Keys, but did 
nothing but commence and enter into contract for grading to Ocala 
or near there. The company then became extinct and without organ- 
ization, no road being built. The record contains no evidence that 
this company ever performed any of the conditions of the law or 
built a foot of road until after the war, after being sold by pro- 
ceedings in court for the failure to perform any of its obligations 
or contracts, it appears in this case as building a part of the line, 
from Waldo to Ocala, and then disappears from the scene. 

Its only function being to endeavor to make a link in the frandu- 
lont claim to connect the old Florida Railroad Company and its 
alleged vested right to this great body of public land with the 
newly incorporated company then building parts of a line of road 
to Tampa, and to attempt to make, by inference from facts, a location 
of a line of road in 1857—accepted and agreed to by the State. 
Thus effectually disproving the fraudulent claim of a vested right 
arising from a continuous contract made in 1857 with the old Florida 
Railroad Company, the right to perform the conditions of which 
for thirty-seven years survived their nonperformance, and the death 
and disappearance of the persons contracting to perform the obli- 
gations of the contract. 

If the Peninsular Railroad Company, chartered in 1858, to con- 
struct a railroad which if completed to Tampa, would be a part of 
a line from Amelia Island to Tampa, had the right to construct the 
road and to have the benefits of the act of Congress of May 17 
1856, the old Florida Railroad Company did not have such right and 
the new Florida Railroad Company did not succeed to it, and it is 
through the Peninsular Railroad Company that the present claim- 
ants must claim their alleged vested right arising under the unper- 
formed contract of the old Florida Railroad Company twenty-seven 
years ago, which Mr. Smith approves to this land. 

What a juggle is this claim. Now it isa claim of succession to 
contract obligations dated in 1857. Now a claim under laws of 
the State denying such contract rightsand obligations and incon- 
sistent with theni. One of the corporations through whom this 
vested right of the Florida Railroad Company is traced by the build- 
ing, thirty-seven years after, of a few miles of railroad, viz, the 
Peninsular Railroad Company was created by the Legislature and 
vested with all the rights claimed by the Florida Railroad Company 
in express denial of the vested right of the Florida Railroad Com- 

pany. 
; Subsequent to the alleged vesting of this right, this Peninsular 
Railroad Company was granted by express law all the right claimed 
by the Florida Railroad Company, through whom this vested right is 
claimed, but it never filed any map to Tampa nor accepted any 
benefits, built any road, or did any act, or exercised any franchise, 

















and in 1880(I think) or 1881 by some proceeding in the name ofcertain 
bondholders of the old corporation the uncompleted roadbed and 
right of way was sold, and bought by eae of the old road 
to Cedar Keys, and 40 miles of road from Waldo to Ocala built under 
it. The pretense that it had any privity or connection with the old 
Plorida Railroad Company is a fraud, simple and direct. 

The ere of the Legislature, the message of the governor of 
1858, the statute of 1858, all clearly recite that it was a distinct, 
independent, and antagonistic corporation to the Florida Railroad 
Company, and to any claim of that company to a vested right to the 
land grant eontained in the act of May 17, 1856. This corporation 
never filed a map—never surveyeda route to Tampa. It organized, 
commenced to grade to Ocala, and coased to exist; abandoned its 
charter and franchise, and was sold thirty-seven years after it was 
chartered. To say that it derived or could have derived any rights 
from the old Florida Railroad Company is manifestly untrue. 

This is apparent when we consider that this corporation was 
created by the Legislature and endowed with the right to build the 
railroad to Tampa, with all the alleged vested rights which the 
Secretary, Mr. Smith, says the Florida Railroad Company then pos- 
sessed and had then acquired. How could the Florida Railroad 
Company, by any grant or transfer, give ‘this corporation the same 
vested right which the Peninsular Railroad Company had already 
derived directly from the sovereign legislative power of the State? 

This is a part of this tissue of frauds and pretenses by which it 
is sought to be proved that the Legislature disposed of this grant 
and made the location of a line from Fernandina to Tampa in 1857, 
from which in 1883, thirty-seven years after the alleged vesting of 
the right, and after ‘thirty-seven years of failure to perform the 
contract on which the vesting of this alleged right depended, the 
Secretary claims that there was created a vested right to build a 
railroad and a vested obligation to build it, which the Legislature 
had repeatedly given to other corporations, and which the Legisla- 
ture for thirty-seven years constantly granted to other corpora- 
tions, and which was fmall buiit by new and distinct corporations 
on new lines and under a different policy and under different and 
greaily increased inducements. 

This eee ae is intended to give to the purchasers of the old 
railroad to Cedar Keys, through these new and distinct corpora- 
tions, all the new inducemants, viz, 13,500 acres to the mile of the 
swamp and overflowed lands, granted by the Legislature im their 
charter, also the alternate sections of the grant of May 17, 1856, 
which the Legislature did not grant, and never has granted, by 
connecting these new incorporations with an alleged vested right 
in a contract under the twenty-first section of the internalimprove- 
ment act of 1855, ereated, it is alleged, thirty-seven years before 
these now corporations were created, and never performed by the 
corporation with whom it is alle, such contract was made. 

A vested right to a land grant limited by the act of Congress to 
ten years, and forbidden to take effect except asa road shall be 
actually built, arising from the nonperformance of a contract for 
thirty-seven years, and claimed by newly created corporations 
neither parties nor privies to the original contracting poe, 

Surely, if this proposition shall be sustained as the foundation of 
agift to a few individuals, of the right toexact millions of purchase 
money from the masses of the people, there is an end of law and the 
power and authority of the people and of Congress as their represen- 
tat ives. An executive order by one man without law oreyen the pre- 
tense of law is sufficient to alienate great bodies of the public lands, 
to repeal andannul the operation of the homestead laws and to make 
the vast body of the soil the private property of whomsoever the 
Secretary may choose to designate as its owner and thus create a 
great monopoly of the land which is the chief support of the people 
and the greatest of all values. 

I bring this subject to the attention of the Senate in the hope that 
Congress will enact such a law as will set aside this usurpation of 
executive power, and enable the péople who are wronged by it to 
obtain protection by suits instituted in the courts of the United 
States by the Government after a declaration of forfeiture of this 
alleged grant shall be made by Congress, with adequate provisions 
for the protection of actual settlers and innocent purchasers of 
limited quantities of land. 

For many years the usurpations of executive power in the unlaw- 
ful disposal of public land and in the annulment of the home- 
stead laws in the interest of corporations and individuals have been 
able. They have attracted the attention and the censure of 

th the Democraticand the Republican parties. Both have pledged 
the people that they should cease and that the public domain be 
sacredly reserved to be the free homes of the people of the United 
States. But the work has gone bravely on, onimdiinan by Congress 
nor by executive action nor by the courts has the progress of the 
— oly by great corporations of the land of the United States been 
atayod. 

This case will serve to show how tradition and precedent and the 
surroundings of the Executive Departments will blind the intellect 
and lead men into action which, it is obvious, has no justification 
in reason, is destructive of free government, and a palpable viola- 
tien of the law and the decisions of the courts. 
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Thirty-seven years’ failure to perform a contract to }yi}q 
read between Amelia Island and Tampa Bayis held hy gp... 
Smith and his predecessors and his Assistant A ttornoy-¢;,, 
Hall, and his Assistant Secretary, Mr. Sims, to . 
right to the land granted to the State on condit 
between these points should be built in ten years {) 
May, 1856. 

In July, 1893, Mr. Secretary Smith approves the lan 
the act of May 17, 1856, to the State of Florida for 
Florida, Peninsular and Central Railroad Company, 0), 
that in 1890 that company, which came into life in 1s) 
a road to Tampa which, by connection with other ro 
road between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay under 
obtained from the old Florida Railroad Company, acq yi; 
which latter company became extinct in 1866 by the sa) 
asa completed road afterabandoning the road to Tampa 
having either then. or since constructed a single mile ; 
Tampa. 

The Secretary’s opinion rests upon and requires ¢] 
another proposition which is equally strange and ma 
tion ina previous methods of thought and all princi; 
That the Florida Railroad Company’s vested right, aco 
1857, to the land grant of May 17, 1856, to the State of | 
an alleged contract to build a road, which it did not build, 
without building, survived both the nonperformance of jts 
contract and the death of the corporation which contracted 
form the contract, and has been transferred by operation 
without the consent of parties, to new corporations as they wey 
cessively created and died without performance; and the y: 
tight continued until of its own right and power, without + 
islative sanction of the State of Florida, it became finally 
& new corporation created in 1881 upon new policies and wit! 
ent and largely sufficient inducements, which, after thirty-s 
years of failure to perform the contract:on which this vested ri 
was to become valid, did build a part of a railroad betwe 
Island and Tampa Bay. 


Surely, here is mew corporation law. No lapse of tiie, no | 
to perform its contracts, shall operatein favor of the p 
against a corporation. Ifit oncemakes acontract to do something, 
and to have certain rights dependent on its performance, the riglt 
becomes vested in it; and althongh it fails to perform its contract 
anil the State denies and repudiates it, and the corporation becomes 
extinct, and new corporations are created to do that which it failed 
to do, without granting the vested right of the old extinct company, 
but by the grant of other and different rights, still the vested right 
of the extinct corporation remains, but the entire failure to perform 
its obligations on the old contract dies with the old corporation 
All rights for the corporation vested and kept alive; all obligations 
in favor of the people died. 


The old maxim of the law was, grants of public rights are to | 
construed most stricfily against the grantee and in favor of the 
people. But here we have the proposition reversed. Grants are to 
be construed strictly against the people and in favor of corpor 
tions, unless we adopt the theory of this executive opinion th 
corporations are the people. s 

If the Congress of the United States allow this precedent to s! 
as the rnle of executive action, the days of government by t! 
and their representatives are ended. 

In this body and the House of Representatives is repos 
power to check and control the usurpations and the oppressiv: 
cise of cither executive or judicial power. 

I believe if the pressure of official duty would givo tin 
President of the Republic and the members of his cabinct to 
examine this case and these propositions by which tho S 
of the Interior and his predecessor propose to give power tot 
few persons who purchased the completed road of the old Flor: 
Railroad Company in 1866 with their attorneys, agents, and lob)) 
ists to levy millions of dollars upon the laboring people of Florid 
as the purchase price of their homes which the laws make tree to 
them, they would be unanimous in rejecting such a construction 
of the law and in setting aside the order which has been ! 
the approval of this land, with the homes and the impro 
the people, with its great phosphate deposits, to be the privave 
property of this railway corporation. 
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APPENDIX. 


Florida Central and Peninsular Railway Company. Motion for! 


COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE: 


Sm: A motion has been filed by the Hon. Wruxmson CALL, asking that’ ' 
ofthe Department on February 15, 1898, approving certain lists of land to nee 
of Florida on account of the grant made to said State to aid in the construck”" 
a railroad ‘‘ from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa >! 

a branch to Cedar Keys,on the Gulf of Mexico,’’ by the act of Ma) 
revoked and set aside. niil I 

I thereupon directed that action upon said a roved lists be susponde Wh” 

could examine into the matter complained of. ave since heard ora! are 
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f said motion, and after’a*full and careful consideration ‘of the whole | which mako in their favor and to attribute the failure of alike perception of them 
° i no reason to revoke the action of my p to the Department, or by courts, when the eauses are depending in courts, to an 


support 


; redecessor. : : . : 
ay paveales examined carefully every act passed by the State of Plorida to which | tmattention tosuch points. The overburdened condition of the appellate business 
Wa ‘ : - ‘. 


; of the Department would be res y ther . il . Paw 

; i motion,and, inmy t, most RO t uld be reason enough, if there were not still better ones for 
ttention was called in the argument on-sa ’ , contro- | inhibiting the gratitieati © Sieheitindien ieeiiiimetee enon aid ence 

of the acts referred to have no oo to the issues involved in emmeet | oid o£ eation of this fecling by allowing second motions for recon- 


, ] it tien lature of sideration, with the consequent labor and delay. 

wee Se err do ast and ~ ergo declaration hhas been made by said : ‘Hereafter let the rule be that no motion for are-review shall be filed. If the 

; upon this on @ompany was notentitled to the benefits of the grantof May 17, defeated party is-able to aero any suggestion of fact or points of law not pre- 

State that the ei y was taken by said:State atten in apy manner to | Viously discussed or involved in the case, it may be done by petition, which shall 

1856, nor that a the roatt thereunder, which became mupon the filing of | contain all the facts and arguments. On the filing of such petition, if it appears 

impair the rig! as ese in 1857 ’ ‘ important, the-Secretary will make such orderfor reealling the case from the 

ea 1 decisions made by this ent upon the issues | General Land Office and such direction for further hearin 

By reference to - an that the right of this to the grant under the | Otherwise no further action on the petition will be taken 

now involved, itt has never been questioned. Secretary Chandler, in his decision merely as in the nature of information by which the supervisory jurisdiction of 

= at do, 4876 refused toallow the:company to file.a ‘map of definite location | the Dopartment can, if desirable, be setin motion. Such potitian should not re- 

¢ ete ‘after the expiration of the time within-which, by "tho terms of the | argue ‘points already twice passed upon, but should bo limited to the oftice 

of the a d-was roquired. to be completed. ; d indicated of suggesting now facts or considerations not be before presented.’ 

a nthe uestion came before Secretary Schurz, it was upon the applica- The application of Senator CALL clearly comes under this rule, and will be 

i aa aod to filea: copy of the: original map of definite location, made | cerned by it. No further action will be iaken upon it. and it issent to you t 
fore? aa filed with the Commissioner of the General Land Office, which was | kept with the other papers in tho ease. : 

857, 


gas mav be necessary. 
it will be regarded 


> be 


7 23/1881. His decision -was:affirmed by Secretary Teller in his Very respectfully, 
oregon 90, 1884 (2 L.D., 561); by Secretary Lamar on August 80, ; W. 1. SLMS, 
sa008 L. D., 107) ;-and by Secretary “Noble on March 2, 1893 (16 L.D., 217)—ail Aeting Secretary 


7 , ht to thegrant conveyed by the act of May 17, 1856, has not wi 
holding eon = act of the Florida Railroad Company or its:suceessors, and 
Peetthe Btatoo Florida has by no act of its legislature denied to:said company | [Joint resolution relating to land grant made by the United States to the States 


‘ p vant, but has through its executive recognized the rights of of Alabama and Florida, by the act of Congress, approved 17th May, 1856. 
the benaiitnat an and thatitis:therefore the duty of the Department to 2 , : ; PI . a 
said company vine jance-with tho provisions of saidiact. Whereas, By the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act granting public lands in alter- 
OA rraenion presented by Senator Callin the argument upon this motion nate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama, toaid in theconstraction of 


; nfally considered and passed upon by my predecessors, and certain railroads in said States,” approved 17th May, 1856, it was provided as 
appears to haves arnioh ho refers to.and cites in support:of his position that no follows : 
location was ever mate within the lifetime of the grant, and that no grant ofthis | Re i+ enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
innd was ever made by the State to the Florida Railroad Company, and that the America in Congress assembled: , 
State of Florida by continuous aoe since 1856 has repeatedly denied to the me oe ; ' ; 
Florida Railroad Company any 0 the benefits of this grant, were fullyconsidered SECTION 1. That there be and there is‘hereby granted to the State of Florida, 
by my predecessors in their several decisions, anda contrary conclusion reached. | for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads from St. Johns River at 
"No additional fact has been submitted, nor any law referred to, that was not | Jacksonville to the waters of Escambia Bay at or near Pensacola, and from 
considered by the Department in the decisions heretofore rendered; and, as I find | Amelia Island on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, witha branch to 
no error in the conclusion reached, I'must deny the motion, and direct that the | Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico; and alsoa railroad from Pensacola to the State 


order of April 10, 1893, suspending the approval of said lists, be revoked. line of Alabama, in the directionof Montgomery, every alternate section of land 
The papers are herewith returned. designated by odd num bers for sixeections in width on each side of said railroad 
Very respectfully, F ; ; and branch. But in case it shall appear that the United States have, when the 

: HOKE SMITH, Secretary. lines or routes of said roads and branch are definitely fixed, sold any sections or 

—— any parts thereof, granted as-aforesaid, orthattherightof preemption has attached 

JULY 14, 1893. to the same, then it shall be lawful for any.agentor agents to be appointed by the 

vovernor of said State to select, suhject-to the approval of the Secretary of the 

‘ho Florida Central and Peninsular Railway Company. Motion for re-review. terior, from the lands of the United States nearest tothe tiers of sections above 


specified, so much land in alternate sections or parts of sections as shall be equal 
Tho COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL eae OFFICE: to such lands as the United States have sold or otherwise appropriated, ow to 
Sin; On February 15, 1893, Secretary Noble approved certain lists of landsto | which the rights of preemption have attached.as:aforesaid: Which lands (thus 
the State of Florida, for the benefit of the Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- | selected in lieu of thosesold, and to which preemption rights have attached afore 
way Company, under the actof May 17,1856 (11 Stat., 15), granting land to said | said, together with the sections and parts of aections designated by odd numbers 
State to aid ithe construction of:a railroad ‘‘ from Amelia land-on the Atlantic | as foundand appropriated.as aforesaid) shall be held by the State of Florida for 
to the waters of Tampa Bay, witha branch to Cedar Keys on the Gulfof Mexico.” | the use. and purpose aforesaid: Provided, That the land to beso loeated shall in 
On Mareh 2, 1893. (16-L. D., 217, 229), Secretary Noble, incan elaborate opinion, | no case be further than fifteen miles from the lines of said road and branch, 
reviewed the facts andthe law relating to-said grant, the benefit of which is | selected for and on account of each of said roads and branch: Provided further, 
claimed by sald company, and: all the objections urged against «its claims, and | That the lands hereby granted for and on account of said road or branch sever- 
gave the reasous for his-action in approving said lists. Subsequently:a motion | ally shall be exclusively applied in the construction of that road or branch for 
was filed by the Hon. Wiracmmson CALL, United-States ‘Senator from Florida, ask- | and on accountof which such lands are hereby granted, and shall bo disposed of 
ing that the said. action of the Secretary be revoked and set aside,:and thereupon | only as the work progresses, and the same shall be applied to no other purpose 
the present Secretary directed:that action upon said approved list besuspended | whatever: And provided further, That any and all lands heretofore reserved to 
until he could examine into'the:matter:complained of. After hearing oral argu. | the United States by any-actof Congress or in any other manner, by competent 
ment for the greater partof three:days on the questions involved, or supposed to | authority, for the purpose of aiding in any object of internal improvement or for 
be involved, and after a caréfal consideration thereof, on July 7, 1893, retary | any other purpose whatsoever, be and the same are hereby reserved to the United 
Smith decided that heconld-seenoreason to revoke the .action of his predecessor; | States from the operation of this act, except so far as it may be found necessary 
and ho rescinded the order of suspension theretofore issued. On the next day, | to locate the routes of said railroads or branch through said reserved lands, in 
July 8, 1893, Senator Call, in his ‘' official-eapacity as a:Senator of the State of | which case the right of way only shall be granted. 
Florida,” filed.e motion for-re-review of ‘said decision, asking ‘that ‘‘an oppor- Sxc. 2. That thesections and parts of ‘sections of land which by such grant 
tunity may beallowed fora farther presentation of the facts involved" therein, | shall remain to the United States within six miles on each side of said roads or 
ani a further suspension of the order of approval of said lists. branch shall not be sold for less than double the minimum price of the public 
he grountlsforthisnewapplication, whereanyarespecified, aresubstantially tho | lands when sold, nor shall any of said lands become subject to private entry until 
same Which have heretofore been repeatedly examined and passed upon by this | the same shall have been first offered.at public sale at the minimum price. 


Department in thenumerous decisions’ heretofore rendered by it in this prolonged That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said State 
case ; and some other matters:are referred to in a general and indefinite manner, | only in the manner following, that is, in a quantity not exceeding 120 sections for 
which the Department has several times decided to have no bearing whatever | cach of said roadsand branch, andincluded within a continuous length of 20miles of e 
upon the questions involved. each of said roads and branch, may be sold; and when the governor of said State 


This matter bas been before this Department and this company has been clam- | shall certify to the Secretary of Interior that any 20 continuous miles of any or 
Cem for its rights for many years and it would seem that the point hasnow been | either of said roads or branch is completed, tho entire quantity of land hereby 
reached where so far ag-executive authority is:concerned the controversy must be | granted, not to exceed 120 sections for each of said roads or branch having 20 
closed, if that time is ever to be reached. = continuous miles eompleted as aforesaid, and included within a continuors lentgh 

On April 29, 1876, Seeretary Chandler made a decision in the matter:adverse to | of 20 miles of each of such reads or branch, may be sold ; and so, from time to time, 
the el ms of the company. But on January 28, 1881, Secretary Schurz, ina | until said roads or branch are conrpieted ; and if any oreither of said roads or 
review of said decision; reversed the same, and sustained the claims of the com- | branch is notcompleted within ten years, no further sales shall be made, and the 
pany, showing that the decision of Secretary Chandler was based upon an incom- | lands shall revert to the United States. 


Pe The matter came before Secretary Teller, who, on January 30, 1884, Sec. 3. That the said lands hereby granted to the said State shall be subject to 
, teen ee the rulings of Secretary Schurz. tho disposal of the legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and no other; 
cnmtar = Secretary Lamar, who, on August 30, 1886, (5 L. D., 107), con- | and thesaid railroads. and branch shall be and remain public highways forthe use 
' 10 


two previons decisions,.and followed them and the whole matter | of the Governmentof the United States, free from toll or other charge upon the 
the slaborately reviewed by Secretary Noble on March 3, 1893 (16 L. D., 217), and | transportation of any property or troops of the United States. E 
Semate rulings adhered to; and lastl , the matter was argued before Secretary Sec. 4. That the United States mail shall be transported over said roads and 
Smith very fully, for the greater part dines days, patiently considered by him, | branch, under the direction of the Post-Oftice Department, at such price as Con- 
puicd ofinan decisions sustained. It would seem that during all this long-| gress may by law-direct Provided, That untilsuch priceis fixed by law the Post- 
ample a eit and the frequent examinations made by the Department, | master-General shall have power to determine thesame. 
mereete ooo has been afforded Senator CALL, who represented, and now Sec. 5. That a similar grant of alternate sections of pen is hereby mado 
sent an ie '¢ opposition to, and an nizes the claims of the company, to pre- | to the State of Alabama to aid in the construction of a line of railroad from Mont- 
Under tne or argument which exists in support of his contention. omery, in said State, to‘the boundary line between Florida and Alabama, in the 
Senator C ¢ circumstanees Imust decline to further consider the application of irection of Pensacola, and to connect with the road from Pensacola to such line 
former Meo» Which seems to be based alone upon the assumption of errors in the | upon same terms and conditions in all respects as hereinbefore prescribed. Ap- 
the ieee No new facts are set forth, no new points of law suggested, but | proved May £7, 1856. ; oes ; ; 
ment of matters . to be presented simply for the To. of obtaining a reargu- And whereas, The Legislature of Florida has never granted the said lands, or 
acqui sooften decided,in the decision of which the applicant does not | any part of them, to any railroad company, either within ten years from the date 


- Teason why If this application is new to be received and consi ered, there is no | of the passage of said act or since that time, except that in the act of the Legisla- 
le parties 'y such ions may. not be continued indefinitely and the rights of | ture of Florida entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Pensacola and Atlantic Rail- 
of In Practically ied. road Company, and to grant certain lands to the same,’ approved March 4, 1881, 
a Mor ote of Nett v. Cowhick (8 L. D., 111), it was.said— nearly fifteen years after the said act had expired and ceased to be of any foree 
be allowed - 4 re-review or a. sccond reconsideration of a decision should not be | and effect by its own terms of limitations so far as authorizing the construction of 
The Dep and the practice of permitting them to be filed ought to be discontinued. | any line of railroad. 
I eaae by oulen ae t not to be asked to consider the same points involved in a The following enactment is‘made : 
ny . 


matural to litigants, and occasionally happens to counsel, to Sec. 16. That the State of Florida hereby grants to the said company, its suc 
@ce . ¥ co . yi . \ 
with an exaggerated estimate of their strength the importance of the points | cessors and assigns, all powers and privileges and all the title and interest of the 
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State in and to the lands granted by act of Congress approved May 17, 1856, en- |.That a mortgage or pledge of said lands by any of said companies «) 
titled ‘‘An act granting public lands in alternate sections to the States of Ala- | considered as a sale for the purpose of this act. 
bama and Florida,"’ for the construction of certain railroads in said States, so far Szc. 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the fr; 
as said Jands lie along the proposed railroad from the Apalachicola River to the | this act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any catiso pec, 
wators of Escambia Bay, for the uses and purposes mentioned in said act of Con- | United States from grants for railroad purposes, heretofore naj SIE 
gress; and upon the completion of each and every section of ten miles of said | Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of 2 
road all the right, title, and interest of the State in the alternate sections granted | States, under color of the public land laws, or under State selec; 
by said act opposite said section of ten miles shall vest in said company. confirmed by the Secretary of the Interior where the considera; 
The said act of Congress of 12th May, 1856, nts the alternate section for six | for is still retained by the Government, the right and title of 4 
miics on either side of a line of road which shall be actually constructed within | or 7 under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, co “a 
ten years from the passage of said act, and whereas the reservation under said | however, That where the original cash purchasers are the p sent own» 
grant was of six miles on either side of a line of railroad projected by the Pensa- | shall be operative to confirm the title only of such said cash) purchascre 
cola & Georgia Railroad Company, which said line of railroad was never built | Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied have purct ased wit/o.; ‘tank 
by said Pensacola & Georgia Railroad Company, but the charter of said Ponsa- | the belief that they were thereby obtaining valid title from the Uyiay ¢ 
cola & Georgia Railroad Company expired by limitation of law, and the said cor- | That nothing herein contained shall be construed to contirm any gales oy 
poration was prohibited by the statutes of this State from any further exercise of | of lands, or any tract in any such State selection, upon which there wars} 
corporate power or right in the construction of said line of railway, and became | pre-emption or homestead claims on the first day of May, eighteen bund 
defunct for the purpose of such construction without any succession in privlege eighty stam, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United Sta:, 
or right in any person. such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed os 
And whereas, By said section 16o0f the act of the Legislature of Florida, pees And whereas the committee of conference of the two Houses of the 3 
March 4, 1881, it fs provided that “all the right, title, and interest of the State in | Congress, on Senate bill No. 1430, before set forth, did report and recom 
and to the lands granted by act of Congress, approved May 17, 1856," so far as | passage of the following as the agreement of the two Houses of Co gress 
said lands lie along the proposed railroad from the Apalachicola River to the Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any public lands in the State of } 
waters of Escambia Bay, are granted to said Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad | affected by the om. who made actual settlement on any of said lands afi, 
Company; time limited in the granting act for the construction of certain lines of pa; 
And whereas, Many of the lands in the reservation made for the defunct | in said States, approved the 7th May, 1856, which lies adjacent to the part 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company without the authority, sanction or | lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of the act of the State of } 
proval of either the Legislature or the governor of the State of Florida, do not | entitled ‘‘ An act to encourage a liberal system of internal improvement 
. along the then “proposed (and now completed) railroad from the Apalach- | of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, within the time limited by Congress 
feola River to the waters of Escambia Bay,” and are not within ‘six miles on | granting act, and which were granted to any of said companies fy the } 
either side” of said railroad, and are not within either of the terms or the intent | of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of Congress, and are | ; 
or spirit of said act; a in good faith from said companies made before the year (1866) eiy)tern 
And whereas, The said Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company has not made undred and sixty-six, are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provided | 
any claim of a right now to select under the authority of the State, and tohave a | a mortgage in pledge of said lands by any of said companies shall not be consi 
new reservation made by the United States of the — lands now unoccupied | as a sale for the purpose of this act. 
for six miles on either side of the completed line of said Pensacola and Atlantic (Signed. 
Railroad, but said railroad company do claim the reservation made for the Pensa- P. B. PLUMB 
cola and Georgia Railroad Company, without authority of law and without the I. N. DOLPH 
sanction or approval of the Legislature or governor of Florida, as appears from E. C. WALTHALI 
~ ne of the Legislature and the letter of M. 8S. Perry, then governor of Managers on the part of the § 
orida ; mM. S: HOLMAX 
And whereas, The Senate and House of Representatives of the United States . 7 P L ty - ; 
has passed tho following bills, separately: Managers on the part of the House of Represent 


Fiftieth Congross, first session. 8. 1430. [Report No. 2476.) 


by the proper oflicors of tiv» 
ns in Mix 
received ¢ 


ersons ho 


ithe oan of Rapenentative eeereecer siete Rte rts sc. 

May 12, 1888, Read twice aad referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. House. traearenlet sien ’ plat 

June 7, 1888. Recommitted to the Committee on the Public Lands and ordered And whereas there never was at any time a reservation of any land under the 

to be printed. ; ie ant made by authority of the legislature of the State, as will appear f 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the part printed in italics. ollowing letter of Hon. M.S. Perry, governor of the State of Florida 


An act to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in ! 
the construction of railroads and for other purposes. EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Novembe 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of | , 5mm: I have noticed a paragraph going the rounds of the papers to the effi 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby forfeited to the Uni that certified lists have been issued aren department for the lands lying along 
States, and the United States hereby resames the title thereto, all lands here- | the lino of the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, being a portion of \\ 
tofore granted to any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction of land inertag to this State conditionally under the Congressional act of Ma) 
arailroad opposite to and coterminons with the portion of any such railroad not | 1856. MoWells, the land agent of the State, and agent for the Florida, Atianti 
now completed and in operation, for the construction or benefit of which lands | #24 Gulf Central, and Florida and Alabama, and Florida railroad compa 
have heretofore been granted; and al! such lands are declared to be a part of the informs me that he has received the certified lists for lands to which th 
public domain: Provided, That this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the | #24 Florida railroad companies are entitled by virtue of the Congressioni! « 
right ef way or depot grounds of any railroad company heretofore ted: And | May 17, 1856, and the act of the State legislature of December 27, 1856; that hea 

rovided further, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed as limit- | he loft Washington he understood it to be the opinion of your departs‘ 
ng the rights nted to purchasers or settlers by ‘‘An act to provide for the certified lists could not issue to the companies direct for lands to whi 
the adjustment of land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of | ™4y be entitled, for the obvious reason that the grant, being @ grant in its: 
railroads and for the forfeiture of unearned lands, and for other purposes,” | to the State of Florida, subject to the ge of the legislature thereo! 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, or as repealing, | PUrposes aforesaid, your department could not recognize third parties to 

tering, or amending said act, nor as in any manner affecting any cause of action | 2° 88signment had been made by the State. ; a 
existing in favor of any purchaser against his grantor for breach of any cove- In this view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists from your o‘ice 
nants of title: And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be | ands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be ent! \ 
construed to except tee forfeiture that portion of the tmade by “An act | Teceive from the State. By the act of the legislature dated December %). '%", 
making a tof alternate sections of the public lands to the State of Michigan which I herewith enclose, the State of Florida accepted the lands granted \ be: 
to aid f the construction of certain rail in said State, and for other pur- _ the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed wg the ee 

ses,” approved June third, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, or acts amendatory | May 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same act disposed of that poriys 0 
hereof, conferred by the Stato of Michigan on the Marquette and Ontonagon | it , which the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company are entitled and | 

~ ; received. 

eae Tat tn’ ail codes where 7 ae to _ of any of the lands The legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inu: 
affected by any such grant and hereby resumed by and restored to the United this State under the Congressional act of May 17, 1856. ‘That body will az 
States, under deed, written contract witk, or license from, the State or corpora- in session within the present month, when they will undoubtedly make su 
tion to which grant was made, or ite assignees, executed in good faith prior to | Position of these lands as in their wisdom they deem proper. the State may 
January first, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, they shall be entitled to purchase | , 1n the mean time I request that the —— os the grant 10 oe en 

the same from the United States, in quantities not exceeding three hundred and | brought to a speedy conclusion as the labors of your department will per) ' 
twenty acres to any one such person, at the rate of two do and fifty cents | that lists of the lands be made out in the name of the State and forwar’vw. © 

r acre, at any time within two years from the passage of this act, and on mak- | that I may lay the matter before the proper body for disposition, as pro\''"" 
E requisite proofs and payment to receive patents therefore: Provided, That in | by the third section - the act of Congress of May 17, 1855, making the gras 
all cases where parties, ms or corporations, with the permission of such _ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M.S. PERRY 
State or corporation, or its assignees, are in the possession of,and have made [Signed] wage 
improvements upon, any of the lands hereby resumed and restored, and are not | To Hon. THomas A. HENDRICKS, ; 
entitled to enter the same under the provisions of this act, such parties, persons Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C:: 
or corporations shall have six months in which to remove any growing crops and >the O 
within which time they shall also be entitled to remove all buildings and other Therefore be it resolved, That the lands embraced in the act o! oS \ 
movable improvements from said lands: And provided further, That the provi- | the United States entitled ‘‘An act granting lands to the mente oo May 17 
sions of this section shall not apply to any lands situate in the State of Iowa, on | Georgia for the construction of certain lines of railway,’ approve ‘ . theres 
which any person, in good faith, has made, or asserted the right to make, a pre- | should be restored to the public domain, and the right of actual Sarees os ook 
emption or homestead settlement. to one hundred and sixty acres to each head of a family should be recog™ ; 

Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida | a patent by the same granted by the United States. ; 11 innocent pat 
affected by the —. who made actual settloment on any of said lands, after the Becond. A patent should be granted by the United States to te in Oe all town 
time limited in the granting act for the construction of the said road, and before | chasers in good faith to one hundred and sixty acres of land; also , 
May first, eighteen hundred ani! eighty-eight, shall have the right to perfoct their | sites. s 
entries respectively under the homestead or pre-emption laws; Provided, That the Third. That in all cases where persons have been in actual Se nt af | 
title to the land described in the act entitled ‘' An ee lands to the States | within the assumed limits of the reservation of public lands under i oe 
of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of certain lines of railway in | gress approved May 17th, 1856, and have been dispossessed, either by f = 


yngress of 
yama and 


so! 


eaid States,” approved the seventeenth of May, —— hundred and fifty-six, | any other means, the patent should be granted by the United States 10 
3 


which lies adjacent to the part of the lines of ra 
suance of the act of the State of Florida, entitled ‘‘ An act to encourage a liberal Fourth. That the Congress of the United 
system of internal improvements in the State of Florida,” approved January fifth, | such statutes as will carry into effect these resolutions as to all lands i . 
hteen hundred and fifty-five, within the time limited by Congress in the grant- | Florida within the assumed limits of the grant contained in the act ap?! 
ing act, and which were granted to any of the said companies by the legislature | 17th, 1856. ‘ be requested by 
of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of Congress, and are held Fifth. That the Secretary of Interior of the United States ve into effect 
by purchase in good faith from said companies, made before the year eight- | the governor of this state to take such action as shall aid in carry!" 
een huodred and sixty-six, are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provided, | these resolutions. 


road built under and in pur- | so dispossessed who were in such actual and ae eee er voce sted to enact 
tates 18 ner ands in the State of 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIUS GOLDZIER, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIV ES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


Tri | 
se >mmittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and | 
The House re ingideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
peventis® for the Government, and for other purposes— 


OLDZIER said: ‘ 
ME CHAIRMAN: Taxation is the most important function of 


‘arnment. It is afunction so vital that there is absolutely no | 

Fimit to the power of taxation excepting one, and that is the 

,eds of theGovernment. Whateverthe government may need 
- any critical time must be furnished by the loyal citizens of 
that vovernment in the shape of taxation, and the same princi- 
ple which enables all governments to command, in time of war, 
the sacrifice of thelives of its subjects, enables them at any time 
to command everything in the shape of taxation that may be 
necessary for its maintenance. — tf 

As this power is limitless in its proper and legitimate exer- 
cise, it can not be too jealously guarded, for any abuse of the 
taxing power is oppression and tyranny. When, therefore, the 
question arises, has the limit of legitimate taxation been 
reached, and the inquiry presents itself whether our system 
conforms to the rule that taxes can only be raised for public ~ur- 
poses and the needs of the Government, we are confronted th 
a question which is well deserving of serious considerati. on 
the part of the free citizens of a free country. 

If we view the attitude of the Republican party upon the ques- 
tion of Federal taxation, I think it is apparent that in principle 
and in practice it has abandoned the fundamental canons which 
must govern this subject and treads upon ground where nosafe- 
guard is afforded to the citizen against infringement of his 
rights by the Government. While the doctrine of so distrib- 
uting customs duties as to afford what is termed protection to 
one class or another of citizens is not a new one we are con- 
fronted for the first time with the proposition that protection 
may be made the primary object of the tariff taxation irrespec- 
tive of the revenue needs of the Government. 


THE SYSTEM OF PROTECTION. 


We thus encounter the = osition both in the platform and 
in the acts of that party which has espoused the cause of pro- 
tection that it is legitimate to levy taxes for objects foreign to 
the needs of government, for the avowed purpose of advancing 
oy private interests of isolated citizens or of one class or another 
of them. 

I shall not attempt to apply the test of constitutionality to 
this subject, as what has been said upon this point in the course 
of this debate by able men on the Democratic side of this House 
exhausts that part of the controversy and would leave to any- 
one who foflows them merely the unsatisfactory task of repeat- 
ing their arguments. 

But, Mr. Chairman, permit me for a moment to apply the test 
of plain, everyday logic to the Republican theory and let us see 
how it will stand that test. It is claimed that our Government 
has the right by the exercise of its cardinal function—the tax- 
ing power—to foster certain industries. Nay, it ie claimed that 
we as a Congress are empowered to create new industries and 
methods of employment for the people of America. Suppose we 
were to admit this proposition. It would of necessity include 
the obverse, namely, that when Congress in its wisdom sees fit 
it has the right by the exercise of the taxing power to unmake, 
to annihilate, to destroy such industries to which it may for one 
reason or another be hostile. 

Thus, for instance, a Congress adverse to the production of 
7 might impose such a tax as would prevent the raising of 
a Another Congress inimical to the iron interest might 
= Ore at the mouth of the mine to such an extent as to render 
: production unprofitable, and therefore impossible. While 
aan Propositions may sound absurd, I submit to the judgment | 
tod y one not inoculated with the protection lymph, which seems 
~ estroy all reasoning faculty, whether they are not on a par so | 

a8 right and power are concerned with protectionist theory | 
and practice, 
bins € the pearl-button and tin-plate schedule in the McKinley 
a or an example, and it will demonstrate the correctness of 
yi sition, Customs taxes, amounting almost toa prohibitory 

» Were here laid for the avowed and undisguised purpose of 
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| Government approves of, and no others. 


dided 


creating a new industryin the manufacture of these articles. It 
is true no home manufacturing nterest was disturbed by this 
method of legislation. 

_But are tne rights of the manufacturer more sacred than the 
rights of the merchant? Is it less of an interference with the 
private affairs of the citizen to prohibit importation by taxation 
than it would be to prohibit manufacture? Thus, if the system 
of protection is to be sanctioned it leads us logically and in- 
evitably to a state of affairs where the lawmaking power as- 
sumes and exercises control over every branch of business and 
manufactures where the citizen must follow such pursuits as the 
In short, the ideal 
government under the protection theory would be one having 
all the obnoxious features of socialism. When once a govern- 
ment departs from the fundamental rules governing taxation it 
is impossible to say where it will stop. The oppression exer- 
cised by an abuse of the taxing power has ever been the most 
powerful weapon of despotism, and no people that cherishes its 
liberties can safely permit such abuse. 

As a proposition in political economy the protectionist theory 
will bear the light of reason no better than it will when the 
tests of legality and constitutionality are applied. Protection 
in theory and practice is a limited prohibition of intercourse 
with other nations. To say that certain classes of merchandise 
shall not be imported except upon payment of protective-tariff 
taxes, prohibits to the extent of the increase in price the impor- 
tation. 

The protection theory carried out to its terminal point would 
be a total prohibition of importation, for if it be beneficent to 
partially prohibit the importation of foreign wares, it must be 
more so to totally prohibit it. We have in the history of this 
country a slight example of the blessingsof such a system when 
carried to its logical end, and I earnestly recommend it to the 
advocates of a home market. 

In the year 1807,a misguided Congress, for the purpose of 
unishing England and France, passed what was known as the 
embargo act. The results of that act were that while it failed 

to punish anyone else, it worked destruction to the people of 
this country to such a degree that the breaking out of a war 
was hailed as a relief from their pitiable condition. 

The following figures will convey some idea of the results of 
the ultima thule of protection: 

In 1807 the total exports of the United States amounted to 
$108,343,140. On the 2lst of December, 1807, the embargo act 
was passed, and the result for the following year was that the 
exports fromthe United States fell from this sum, enormous for 
that period, to the sum of $23,430,960. 

It may be objected that this decline was only the immediate 
effect of that act, but the statistics show that it took long years 
before the commerce of the United States had revived from the 
shock inflicted by the protection of 1807; and not until the year 
1835 did the exports from this country amount to the sum that 
they had amounted toin 1807 and four or five years preceding. 

PROTECTION AND PROSPERITY. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened for hour after hour to the argu- 
ment.of the protectionists, and without exception every one of 
the champions of that cause commences by picturing to us the 
state of prosperity which this country enjoyed under the rule of 
the MeKinley tariff. 

They speak to us of humming spindles, of glowing furnace 
fires, of smoking chimneys, and of all the beautiful parapher- 
nalia of a busy industrial life. 

They point with boastful pride to all these, and say to us, Be- 
hold what we have done! In the next breath they tell us of the 
want and distress which has overtaken the country,and state as 
the reason for this sad state of affairs—for all distress and misery 
with which we are afflicted—that they have lost the Presidency 
in 1892 and that we Democrats are threatening the land with a 
change in the tariff. 

Are gentlemen on the other side of the House so blind that 
they can not see that this argument carries with it more of con- 
demnation of their system, a severer criticism of their methods, 
than was ever uttered by the mouth of a Democrat? 

Do you call that industrial prosperity which crumbles to dust 
at the mere threat of adverse legislation? 

Is it sound business which soleans on the Government and is so 
intertwined with its affairs that the bare possibility of a change 
destroys the whole fabric? 

Was it ever intended by the founders of this Government that 
its powers should be so great and should be so exercised as to 
have the business of all the land dependent upon the will of the 
Congress of the United States? 

Your boasted prosperity reminds me of John Law’s methods 
of enriching the people of France. He, too, was full of promise, 
and by his schemes all classes alike were to be enriched. Every 
one was to profit and none should lose. But when the South 
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Sea Bubble, constructed of fraud and fiction, burst it left in its 
wake, as the only reality, a world of misery and destitution. 

Protectionist prosperity, which disappears at tho first intima- 
tion of a possible change in policy, which is swept away by the 
first gust of wind that heralds the day when the people’s money 
will no longer be used to bolster up and maintain enterprises for 
private gain—is a myth and a fiction—pleasing possibly to the 
eye, but without body or endurance. 

When Potemkin, minister of Catharine II of Russia, took her 
through her newly conquered provinces to show her the pros- 
perity they enjoyed under her rule, he built along the road 
houses, villages, towns of wood and paper, clad the peasants in 
gay attire, and with paint and tinsel gave to the scenes through 
which she passed an appearance of plenty and welfare. At night 
while the Empress slept this whole theatrical outfit was trans- 
ported ahead to adorn the next day’s journey, and thus she 
traveled through a continuous arcadia, 

Your protectionist prosperity is of a piece with that of Potem- 
kin. It deceives the oye at a distance. It is a gaudy shell 
without substance and disappears at the approach of night. 

TIN PLATE. 


To illustrate the hollowness of the protectionists’ pretenses, 
let me refer to one of their great achievements, the praise of 
which has been sung in every key. 

A few days ago I heard one of the plumed knights of protec- 
tion, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], pronounce 
with the unciion so particularly his own the following words: 

But, marvelous as was this development, yet nowhere in the fleld of our 
industrial achievements was the triumph of our protective system more 
completely vindicated than in the creation of the American tin-plate in- 
dustry. It is as astounding as it is gratifying. The report of Mr. Ayer, the 
special agent of the Treasury Department, shows that this industry has 
— substantially created in this country as one of the results of the act of 
1890. 

Later on he discloses to an astonished world the fact that in 
the two years following this act a total 127,088,000 pounds of tin 
plate were manufactured in the United States. On the floor he 
asserted that there were engaged in that industry 7,500 work- 
men, but as I see that the gentleman has omitted this statement 
in his published remarks I presume he had overestimated the 
number while on his feet and prefers not to go on record as to 
the number of men employed in that renowned new industry. 

I hope the distinguished gentleman from Michigan will par- 
don me if I rudely break in on his raptures over this newest 
creation of the art protective by showing with the aid of a few 
cold figures who paid for the tin-plate sport and what was paid 
for it. 

In the two years of which the gentleman speaks, there-were 
imported into the United States a total of 1,011,267,000 pounds 
of tin plate, on all of which the protective tariff, by means of 
which the ‘‘American tin-plate industry” was called to life; was 
paid. The total of this tariff tax amounts to $22,247,882; and 
thus a hasty calculation will show that every pound of tin man- 
ufactured has cost the people of the United States 18 cents, while 
during the same period the-value of tinplate at the port of entry 
was about 3 cents a pound. 

Thus we paid, in the shape of protection, over six times) the 
value of the American product, and every man, woman, and 
childin the United States wastaxed about30 cents for the benefit 
of the tin-plate manufacturers. 

Is it too much to say thatthe tin-plate luxury is rather ex- 
pensive? Why, Mr.Chairman, even on the assumption:that the 
gentleman’s unpublished statement asto the number of men em- 
ployed were correct, we could better afford to pension every one 
of these men at a pension large enough to enable him to live in 
a first-class hotel than to carry on at the expense of the people 
this mushroom industry. 

l am satisfied that an analysis of other achievements which 
an protection side of the House boasts of will show similar re- 
sults. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
a question? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Cheerfully. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
protection side of the House. I would like to ask him which 
side he means? 

Mr. GOLDZIER.. I mean, of course; the Republican side of 
the Chamber. While I am painfully aware of the fact that there 
area few protectionists left on our side of the House, I hope it 
will take but a short'time to weed them out. [Applause on the 
Democratic side: ] 

Truly what todo with that political monstrosity, that economic 
nondescript, the Democratic protectionists is a problem. He 
serves no wn a so unless it be that which the deposits of 
stone and rubbish made by prehistoric glaciers:serve. They 
domark the route taken by the resistless masses of ice. They 
have no part in all this movement and are eventually left in the 
wake as waste and useless material. 


Will. the gentleman allow me 


The gentleman refers to the’ 
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The protection Democrats are but milestones far in ; 
of the advancing Democratic column marking tho 
progressive Democracy has passed long ago. 

They are but mocking birds who have learnt th 
song of protection by heart, and, like mocking bi 
vocation is to sing that song and then to open thei 
beg for a piece of protection sugar in return. 

What shall we do with the protection Democrat 
room on the Democratic platform—the Republicans d 
the Populists will not have him. Indeed the o: 
on which he could rest would be that of some po 
museum of the future, where, as amummified freak, 
as a memento of that time in history when it was 
Democratic party that it never learnt anything and | 
got anything. 

PROTECTION AND HIGH WAGES 

If there is one’ protectionist pretense that d 
classed as fraudulent more than any other, it is th 
assertion that protection raises wages. 

Without dilating upon the laws governing wag 
flection shows the utter absurdity of this proposition. 
without fear of successful contradiction that if j 
protection raised wages the American manufact 
vehement in his opposition to protection as ly 
clamor for it. 

In saying this I mean no reflection upon tl: 
but i am simply applying the ordinary rules of 
proposition. Let us see the reason. 

Labor is one'of the raw materials of the manufactur 
enters largely into his product. lt is unquestionably to | 
terest of the manufacturer to obtain his raw mat 
kind as‘cheaply as possible, for upon the minimu: 
duction depends the maximum of profit. Indeed, | have 
hear of an instance: where the manufacturer favor 
which will enhance the cost of his raw material. 
should the rule be reversed in the case of labor. 

Labor in the process of manufacture is an article rel 
dise like any other. The laws of supply and demand over 
It is inthe interest of! the seller—the laborer—to sell hi 
high as possible; while the interests of the purcha 
ufacturer—are to buy it as cheap as possible. 

These interestscan not be harmonized. As lon 
system of production exists: employer and emplo ul 
be antagonistic as to'the price of labor, because their inter 
are divergent. 

Vhenever the manufacturer is able to obtain the same 
of work for a lower price he will doso, as this cheapens 
of his manufactured productand leavesagreater margin: 
On the other hand, whenever the laborer is enabled by 
circumstances to command higher wages, he wii] take ad\ 
ofthese circumstances irrespective of the interests of { 
ufacturer. 

In speaking of this subject the Chicago Tribune, a 
Republican journal, said a few years ago: 

The highly protected manufacturer does not share with the la 


profits aecruing to him from protection. He hires his labor \ 
obtain it cheapest. 


Further along in the same editorial this newspaper sho 
the highly protected spinning industries of the Kast ha\ 
ually supplanted one classof workingmen by the other, 
they import and employ as the cheapest labor obtaina?: 
French Canadians, and still insist upon protection for that 
they call ‘‘American labor.” ; 

Again, if protection raises wages as is claimed, it wo 
as a natural sequence that we should find the highest 
those industries which enjoy the highest protection. 

What are the facts'as shown by thestatistics’ [ti would 
that almost the opposite is the rule. 

Takethe manufacture of woolenclothing asanexampie. = '"" 
industry is guarded from foreign competition by & protect 
tariff amounting to more than 8 per cent. This industry she 
then, according to the doctrine of protection, be the p! 
land of the workingmen, and high wages and short hours 
prevail in that trade. 

Unfortunately, reality does not carry out the | 
theory, and we find that the labor which produces this 
highly protected article is sopoorly paid, and thatthe con 
of men, women, and children employed in it are som! 
that all which’ is said of the so-called ‘‘ pauper labor ” 0! I 
pales into insignificance when compared with the conc! 
the laborers in this industry. L 

The picture of misery, want, and distress';which pre\ 
the sweat-shops of New York and Chicago, where ready” 
clothing is manufactured, is not a pleasant one to behold, 
is instructive as an illustration of the dignity of American 
as fostered by protection. 
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PAUPER LABOR IN AMERICA. : th 
i ject fr venth report of the 
I shall quote upon this subject from the sevent. 
bureau of labor statistics of the State of Illinois, and lest the 
charge of partisanship be made, I wish to note that this is a “4 
ort made under a Republican State administration to a Repu 


ican governor. 
In the introduction to the part devoted to sweat shops the 


Scat aw ‘ ¢ 59): 
commission says (page 859): a 
In tis county the wnole ready ‘orng. Pom Boston for luany Years ar 
ing — stem in some o ibroughous New England to be made by the wiv es and 
eet f th e yuntry people, but the more recent migrations of Poles 
congas Oo cae as introduced a new form of cheap labor and much 


—— = a eat goes to their shops and is finished in their 


homes. bis, 7 s 
Speaking of the conditions under which this work is done we 


find the following language (page 364): 

\ few examples may be cited illustrating what some of these places are 

“es In one case several men were found at work pressing knee-pants in a 
like pasement room poorly lighted and ventilated by two small windows. 
ihe -e was no floor in this room, and the people were living on the bare earth, 

ich was damp and littered with every sort of rubbish. In another case 
a ersons were at work in a room 12 by 15 feet in dimensions and with 
Dut Ds windows. These people, with the sewing-machines of operators and 
tn tables used by the pressers, 80 filled this meager space that it was im- 
we ible to move about. Charcoal was used for heating the pressers’ irons, 

a the air was offensive and prostrating toadegree. Separated from this 
che ‘room by a frail partition which did not reach to the ceiling was a bed- 
room about 7 by 15 feet in size, containing two beds, for the use of the fam- 
ily of the sweater. In another instance, in a small basement room which 
measured only 7 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, and without door or win- 
dow opening to the outer air, 4 man was at work pressing knee-pants by the 
light of a very poor gasoline lamp and using a gasoline stove for heating his 
irons. ie 

And again (page 365): 

But the worst conditions of all prevail among the families who finish gar- 
ments at home. Here the greatest squalor and filth abounds and the gar- 
ments are of necessity exposed to it and a part of it during the process of 
finishing. A single room frequently serves as kitchen, bedroom, living- 
room, and working-room. In the Italian quarter four families were found 
occupying one four-room flat, using one cook stove, and all the women and 
children sewing in the bedrooms. For this flat they pay $10 a month, each 
family contributing $2.50a month. Another group was found consisting of 
thirteen persons, of whom four were fathers of families, and five were women 
and girls sewing on cloaksat home. ‘These thirteen people pay #8 per month 
rent, each family contributing $2. 

Of child labor as employed in this industry the author says 
(page 375): 

Judging from appearances, the most of these girls are from 16 to 20 
years of age, but there is a contingent in every shop of any importance, 
or in every dozen girls, who belong in the ranks of childhood and who 
may be anywhere from 10 to 14 years of age. They correspond in years 
with the boys before mentioned, and they are employed as button girls; 
that is, to sew buttons on, or to pull out basting threads, or to smear 
button holes before they are worked. Whatever they do, however, they 
must do industriously and continuously, under a system of task service, 
and exposed to all the evil conditions and oppressions of the sweat shops. 
In number they are more than the boys of similar ages, and their lot is a 
harder one, by reason of their helplessness and confinement within the shop. 
From their primitive labors these little ones soon develop into hand-sewers 
with bodies forever bent by their work, or into machine operators driving 
machines at unseemly speed and at unseemly hours. There are probably 
five or six hundred of these children employed in the sweat shops in Chi- 
cago, who should be at home, at school, or at play. 


On the question of wages—paramount, according to protec- 
tionist doctrines—the report establishes the fact that wages have 
declined continuously. Thus it shows (page 394): 

The gradual decline in the contract pene for making garments has al- 
ready been noted. The sweater is taking work now at figures materially 
lower than those he received a few years ago, and, in some cases mentioned, 
this decline has been as much as 50 per cent in certain classes of garments. 
When the prices of former years are still maintained the claim is made that 
there has been a gradually increasing amount of work required on garments 
os he same general class, which is equivalent toa reduction in the contract 

ce, 

The golden era of protection since the passage of the McKin- 
ley bill shows this result: 


One girl reports ae made exactly similar cloaks in three successive 
Seasons for $3 in 1890, $1.25 in 1891, and 9% cents in 1892. 


And the methods of obtaining work for the lowest possible 
= } any human being will accept are shown as follows 
7): 


In all shops the of employés is controlled by the contractors, who are 
governed in turn by the terms of their contracts, or the necessities of their 


Wwork-people. Inthe worst shops this principle is carried to an extreme | 


which amounts to extortion, and illustrates sweating in its most cruel 

=. In th beginners are frequently induced to work for nothing on 

7 elense of le @ trade; the very needy are employed at the lowest 

aAdvantnc wndefinite or unspecified rates to be fixed when payment is made; 

Saoee a is taken of the ignorant, and work is given out to the tenement- 

Sonal orkers always atthe lowest figures which the individuals willaccept, 
8ardless of the prices paid to others or of the value of the work. 








A table inserted on page 384 of the report shows the highest | 


mie of weg paid to be $10 per week for men, and it graduates 

= that down to as low as 75 cents per week to women. 

© highest average wages earned were $7.87 per week, and 

lowest 92 cents, 
— the hours of labor in this model protected industry the au- 

— Says (page 393): 

© ordinary hours of labo ired be hd 

tora day he Wea a ay spe ain tho sy nod ion 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hours are frequently required, that is from 5a. m. to 10 p. m., seven daysin 
the week. 


And again, on page 39-4: 











[t is apparent, however, that these people are urged to excessive hours 

Sor hot more by their employers than »y their own necessities. They 
_— y bh ive any alternate occupation and are always on the vergeof pauper- 
ism. Hence the busy season is longed for, and, when it comes, th » operators 
a Willing to work ny numbs r of hours to increase their piecs-price earn- 
NES, and finishers a id hand-girls who profit by working overtime are also 
reconciled to the early morning and night work. 

What the effect of such a system of labor must be on health, 
mind, and morals of the people doomed to this white slavery may 
well be imagined, and upon this point the report gives this con- 


ied 


clusion (page 379): 


Observation among sweated people confirms theopinion that a al t 
Sequence of their occupation is a general impairment of health in th 
sexes; in men the debility takes the form of consumption, either of the lungs 
or intestines, and of complete exhaustion and premature old age 
become victims of consumption, dyspepsia, and life-long pelvic 4 


These are the results of the overexertion, bad housing, undernouris 
and noxious surroundings common to their calling and condition in life 


1a 
Loe £1 


And on page 396 the author says: 

In the busy season women and girls drive their machines at the 
possible speed for ten hours a day, under the stimulus of plenty of wor rhe 
good earnings while it lasts, but it often breaks them down and sends ym 
to the hospital before the season is over. Even men fail rapidly under the 
strain and are prematurely superannuated. A man who has run cl 
from his twelfth to his thirty-sixth year, under the conditions prevailin 


this trade, aggravated by bad housing, bad food, overexertion during the 
summer and anxiety during the winter, is now practically an old man 

the shop where he has worked for seven years it no longer pays the swea 

to give him room, because his speed and endurance are no longer up to the 
standard, It is said that there are no men of 45in the sweaters’ shops, 
not because they have risen out of them, but because they have broken 


down by reason of them. 

Any comment of mine upon these extracts would but weaken 
their weight. Learnestly recommend them to my friends on 
the other side and ask them to explain how protection, which 
according to their theory, raises both the wages and the dignity 
of the American workman, can bring about such results in an 
industry which ranks among the most protected ones. 

The condition of labor in the highly protected spinning indus- 
try is so well known that a mere allusion to it is sufficient. ‘Che 
wages paid in the districts where this work is curried on range 
among the very lowest paid on this continent. In like mann 
if we go through the list, we find that the amount of wages paid 
the workingmen in any industry bears no relation to the amount 
of protection it receives. 

If high protection and high wages go hand in hand, as the 
wiseacres of the Republican party tell us, whatis the meaning 
of the great number of strikes which took place during the era 
of high protection which has blessed this country for thirty 
years? 

If it was simply a question of higher protection, I ask in the 
name of common sense and of humanity, why the party which pre- 
tends to establish a system expressly for the benefit of American 
workmen has not succeeded in so bettering their condition as 
to enable them to withstand the stress of a few months of hard 
times without being reduced to absolute want and deprivation? 

But the period through which we are passing shows clear as 
daylight what classes have benefited by this glorious system of 
protection. The well-fattened paunch of the protected monop- 
olist, the merchant prince, the pap-fed manufacturer can well 
endure the shock, while the workingman, for whose benefit the 
protectionist claims to live, is face to face with starvation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party will, I fear, have to 
abandon the pretext of high wages initsstruggle for protection, 
as it was forced from time to time to abandon every other pre- 
text; such as.‘‘ Protection of home industries,” ‘‘ Creation of a 
home market,” and other such well-rounded phrases under the 
guise of whichit has maintained the tariff robbery. What work- 
ingman in possession of his reasoning powers could give cre- 
dence to the sniveling hypocrisy of the advocates of the money 
power personated in the protectionists in view of the facts as to 
the condition of labor which confront him. 

As well make the wolf the guardian of the welfare of the sheep 
as to intrust to those whose interests are diametrically opposed 
to his, the interests of American workmen. 

THE WILSON TARIFF BILL 

In November, 1892, the Democratic party, upon a direct tariff 
issue, scored a brilliant and overwhelming victory. In full 
power, in House, Senate, and Executive, the people of this coun- 
try have a right to demand of us that we redeem our pledgesby 
lightening the burdens which have rested upon them these many 
rears and that we inaugurate a system of taxation which shall 

ave the elements of equity and fairness. 

The bill now pending in the committee is offered as a compli- 
ance with our promises of 1892, and as such is deserving of the 
support of every Democrat. It is true the bill is not perfect; 
and the reproach that it does not go far enough in the direction 
of reform of the tariff system is not entirely unfounded. 
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Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Iask youif you do not believe that the 
bill goes sufficiently far to demonstrate the accuracy of our 
judgment? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Icertainly think itdoes. It is framed upon 
correct principles, and the features in it which are not entirely 
commendable are not due to us, but they grow out of the exist- 
ing state of affairs with which we have to deal, though it is not 
of our making. [Applause.] 

I believe this bill is constructed on sound principles, that it 
recognizes the Democratic doctrines in taxation, and for that 
reason I shall give it my hearty support. 

I believe that this bill is a great step in the direction of fair 
and unrestricted trade, and the only fault I find with it is that 
it deals too —r with that parasite upon the body politic— 
protection—which has fed and glutted and fattened upon the 
taxes wrung from the people, 

I fee! satisfied that the leading sentiment of this measure is a 
more equal distribution of the burden of taxation, and that it 
recognizes the principle of equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 

The calamity howlers on the other side tell us that we are 
gravitating towards free trade. Let me say for one that this 
word has no terrors for me, 

If free trade means that the free citizens of this country shall 
have the right to supply their wants where they can best be 
satisfied—if it means that the people shall be permitted to ob- 
tain of the products of other countries comforts and necessaries 
without paying toll to home trusts and monopolies—you ma, 
count me for free trade. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I believe the time is not far distant when the fundamental idea 
which seems to permeate the protectionist theory—that the pros- 
perity of our own country is raised by impeding the welfare of 
other countries—will give way to a more enlightened statesman- 
ship, which will recognize that our own welfare is dependent 
upon the prosperity of those nations with whom we have com- 
merce as much as on our own. 

Civilization must develop on the lines of broadened and wid- 
ened intercourse with all the nations of the earth whose prod- 
ucts are acceptable to us and who take our own in exchange. 
Every ship that is launched upon the sea, every rail which 
reaches out into new territory is a step in the direction of 
this civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, I hail the pending measure with joy as one 
pregnant with bright promise for the commercial future of this 
nation. 


THE INCOME TAX. 

The part of this measure which has given rise to most oppo- 
sition in this House is the income-tax provision of the revenue 
bill. 

To me this feature is among the most acceptable ones. 

There has never been any serious dispute as to the justice in 
theory of an income tax. It is admitted that a justly regulated 
and properly administered income tax is the fairest method of 
taxation known. It proceeds upon the theory thatas the duties 
of government are to protect life and eae of its citizens, 
the citizen shall pay toward the support of the Government in 


propre to the amount of protection it affords to him. 


The manifest injustice involved in taxation upon the neces- 
saries of life by customs and internal revenue, in which each 
citizen, irrespective of his wealth or poverty, pays about the 
same amount annually, is discarded in the income tax. 

It isan attempt at least to abolish that peculiar quality of 
taxes which has been commented on by nearly every writer on 
political economy. 

This peculiarity is that taxes, no matter where imposed, per- 
colate through every stratum of society until they finally rest 
upon and are paid by the poorer classes—those who least ought 
to pay them. 

he income tax takes from what a man has, from his surplus, 
while tariff and customs taxation confiscate a part of what the 
citizen needs. 

It is objected, Mr. Chairman, that this tax is unpopular and 
should, therefore, not be enacted. 

Taxes were never a with those who have to pay them 
and never will be. The only difference is that when you tax 
the necessaries of the poor man, his sugar, salt, wool, etc., he 
submits in silence, because he can not offer successful resist- 
ance, 

When, however, you make an attempt to make the wealthy 
bear a portion of the public burden they rise in holy wrath, they 
call to their aid press, rostrum, and courts, and offer resistance 
to the bitter end. 

Aside from its equitable nature, an income tax has other ad- 
vantages to recommend it. It hasa great tendency to keep a 
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government economical, if those at the head of it know thas 
every increase in taxation must bear the scrutiny of every , iti. 
zen who is notified of it by his tax bill. ie 

The last few years have furnished sad examples of prodioa)jty 
engendered by the surplus of revenues from indirect t ixation. J 

The extravagance of the billion-dollar Congress would be jp. 
conceivable under a system by which the Government wou)q } 
forced to notify taxpayers of every increased expenditure 

Anincome tax avoids the disturbance of business which always 
attends changes in tariff taxation when it becomes necess,ry {9 
raise or lower the rate of duties, to accommodate them to the jo 
enue needs of the Government. Last, but not least, it reaches a 
class of citizens whonow escape Federal taxation; thatclass who 
draw their incomes from this country, who invoke the protop. 
tion of the Government for their properties, and who, |; 
abroad, contribute nothing towards its support. 

All the objections which are made to the income tax as }) 
inquisitorial, an incentive to perjury, etc., are equally tens 
against any other system of taxation, while no other system offers 
the same advantages. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats in this House are threatens 
with dire results if they pass the Wilson bill. I have heard the 
peoreety from the other side that if this measure is enacted into 

aw the next Congress will not find enough Democrats in the 
House to order a roll call. 

Relying, as I do, upon the sound, hard common sense of the 
American people and upon the sense of right and justice which 
is inherent in it, [ place no faith in this prophecy. Yet if that 
should be the result, I would still salute this measure and bid it 
welcome. 

Political parties appear and disappear, as do the men y 
form them, but truth, honesty, and justice are immortal! 
immutable. 

If the Democratic party, in pursuing the doctrine of equity ir 
taxation, succeeds in lifting from the shoulders of the commo: 
so neem it represents—but a mite of the weight whicl 

as oppressed them for years and years, it will, even if that be 
the end of its existence, rear for itself a monument that shall 
endure and will shed a luster of glory around its name as long 
as time lasts. 

Let us be right and successful if we can; if not, then let the 
Democracy be right rather than successful. [Loud applause.} 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ont 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provid 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BLAIR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam unalterably opposed to the passage of 
this bill. 

It has been clearly demonstrated in the progress of this pro 
longed debate, that the real contest in our country is not one be- 
tween rates and schedules, but between contradictory national 
industrial policies; and that there can be no permanent ad just- 
ment of the tariff controversy until a dominating and gene ra 
conviction in oerteee mind shall have decided the question o! 
principle involved between protection and free trade. /n view 
of this fundamental condition, matters of detail become of sec 
ondary importance, and it seems to be of little consequehce 
whether the Wilson bill be voted up or be voted down, unless 
there be such a clear apprehension of the reasons upon which 
legislation is based,and such concurrence in their justice and 
sound policy as will guaranty a considerable degree of stability 
in business affairs. : 

It is better for our people that they adopt absolute free — 
and enter at once upon a policy of determined competition wit) 
all mankind in the production and distribution of wealth, pro- 
vided that they be let alone to struggle through as best th y 
may, than to be forever tan talized and paralyzed by 4 policy ° 
oscillation and uncertainty. = 

I have therefore thought thatin the unim,ortant contribution 
which I make to this debate it would be well to examine brie") 

THE PRINCIPLES WHICH UNDERLIE THE WHOLE SUBJECT, 


the settlement of which alone can give the country lasting peace. 
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It is beyond my hope to accomplish much in this direction; | political, or the relation of each individual to all, and of all to 


it seems to me that nothing is ‘ 

A gh er shall be the policy of the nation fora considerable 
sriod of our coming development, I hope the House — _ 
on the attempt, especially as so far the discussion has _ 
chiefly confined to the effect of pores changes of re - 
upon the specific industries which make up the great whole o 


our economic fabric. : 
PROTECTION, NOT REVENUE, THE PRINCIPAL THING. 


consider the question of tariff as though it 
wo alanel revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, but it does not seem to me that tariff, to the exclusion of 
equal taxation upon domestic property, except perhaps upon 
luxuries, can be justified simply as a means of securing revenue. 
True, it may be that the Government can obtain necessary funds 
by imposts upon goods coming into the country with less fric- 
tion ion in almost any other manner, but if the imposition ex- 
acts a tax from property or upon business transactions which, 
being created or taking place wholly within the limits of the 
country, would be free from any such a simply because 
they are connected with the outside world, it seems to me to be 
a violation of the foundation principle that 

ALL TAXATION MUST BE EQUAL IN ORDER TO BE JUST. 

If one man may be allowed to raise or buy a bushel of wheat 
within the country and pay no tax upon the transaction, I am un- 
able tosee how, by an abstractly just exercise of the taxing power 
only, a tax can be levied upon the importation of a bushel of 
wheat from Canada by his neighbor. 

But this can not be tariff for revenue only; it is tariff for 
both revenue and protection. The real question between the 
two great political parties is whether the people asa whole may 
so regulate or prohibit intercourse between the individual mem- 
bers of the community in these United States with the inhabit- 
ants of foreign countries as to promote the general welfare, 
whether the means employed so to do are by taxation levied 
upon imports or by other methods of exercising the national 
power. Can the nation which can make war or peace for the 
general welfare and compel any citizen to sacrifice his life for 
the general good promote, defend, or protect the public inter- 
est by amere regulation, or prohibition if need bo, of trade? 

National defense is protection against danger, and the “ pro- 
motion of the general welfare” gives that strength without 
which the power of defense can not exist. 

Whatever, then, promotes the general welfare must be im- 
plied in the right of self-defense. 

Self-defense is the first law of nations as well as of individ- 
uals—a right which is incapable of surrender or of alienation by 
either. 

Hence it always exists in any organized society, whether or 
not it is to be found in written constitutions. 

Governments exist for the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. 

The right to work for fair pay is the right to life, liberty, and 
property. 

Labor not only conquersall things, but labor creates all things. 

It is the one universal law to which God himself is subject. 

In six days God created the heavens and the earth, and on the 
seventh day he rested from his labors. He ordained that man 
should live by labor, that by the sweat of his brow he should eat 
bread all the days of his life or go without it, and thus this pri- 
mal law is seen to ally us directly to the author of all things, and 
that instead of being the primal curse that labor is the primal 
blessing. 

: LABOR 

is the exercise of the powers of the soul and body, physical, 
mental, spiritual, and their application to the production of 
things and conditions which surround us. 

Now, the question is whether it is the right and duty of a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people; and by the people to protect 
the people in the exercise of this right to work with the body 
fcieariel sree and in the possession and enjoyment of the 

eir labors? 
Reflection at once shows us that the great work, the real 
business of life is the perpetuation of the human race in suc- 
cessive generations, and its improvement in order that the hap- 
piness of men not only may continue but increase. 
TO THIS END SOCIETY IS ORGANIZED, 


merging within its more complex and higher machinery the | 


individual and the family, which exist spontaneously by virtue 
of an instinctive law, and what we call institutions are estab- 
ished among men, 

These institutions are the methods or regulative agencies 
made use of in the production and improvement of the race. 
on wan the result of human action within its environment, 


tion; the religious, or the relation of man to his Creator; the 


d 


ude all departments of human nature and human rela- | 
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really done until we deter- | each; the social, or the relations of men to each other. 


Among the institutions of society, and without which society 
can not exist, marriage is fundamental, and it has been estab- 
lished in order to regulate the perpetuation of human life in a 
manner consistent with its contlansd existence on the earth; and 
children, which are the most costly and precious of all the fin- 
ished productions of this world, if not of the universe, are but 
the raw material of human society. 

Industrial institutions, trades, and occupations exist for the 
sustenance of life. 

_ Educational institutions, for the development of the various 
inherent physical, mental, and spiritual powers. 

Civil institutions, which regulate the relations of one to 
another in society. 

Political institutions, which regulate the action of the indi- 
vidual in his relation to the whole and of the whole to the indi- 
vidual. . 

Religious institutions, which have to do with our relations to 
the Author and Controller of our existence,and afford a powerful 
sanction to the performance of moral duties among men. 

Now, to establish and maintain all these costs work—human 
exertion. Labor creates or buys them all, and without work 
neither could the human being exist nor could any of these in- 
stitutions be established or maintained. 

THE PRODUCER IS THE ORIGIN OF 

Labor is the means of production. 
the work of the producer. 

The great end of society then must be to produce the producer. 
To this end God himself, the first great producer of all beings 
and of all things, produced society and the whole order of human 
affairs. 

Nature, science, art, are all directed and combined primarily, 
not to consume, but to produce; for without production, what- 
ever may be his wants, who can consume? 

THE CHAIRMAN’S POSITION. 

In his very able and philosophical opening speech, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. WILSON] told us, in effect, that his 
first care was not for the producers; that this bill is framed for 
the consumer; that the consumer is first and the producer last, 
or not at all. 

In the true sense there is no distinction between the producer 
and the consumer; they are one as human society is one. 

But production and consumption are separate functions, al- 
though the same individual may perform both wholly or partially 
for himself or others, of which the first function must precede 
the other or the second can not exist at all. Hence institutions 
and laws and all human action—which is work or labor—must 
be directed to the creation and development of the producer or 
the brevity of life will terminate all production and the consumer 
must soon begin to clamor for ‘‘protection to infant industries” 
or die for his principles. 

With production, and distribution which is properly a part of 
production, theconsumer is made possible, and if the Chairman’s 
theory teaches the contrary the test of experience would soon 
develop the lessons of want and starvation to admonish his phi- 
losophy. 

Now, as I have said, the functions of the producer and con- 
sumer are combined in every individual, except in the drones of 
society, who should be destroyed, and in the helpless, whoshould 
be maintained by the capable in order to give exercise to our 
better natures. 

As man produces, so has he the right to consume; and the ob- 
ject of the lawgiver should be first to enable him to produce, 
for the producer sustains the law and the lawgiver as well as 
himself. 

The great question, then, becomes— 

HOW SHALL WE SECURE THE BEST PRODUCER? 

Shall we act in this effort from the standpoint of humanity at 
large, dealing with all races and all nations and all grades of 
civilization and conditions of men combined; or shall we, while 
not assailing others, seek to develop the best producer from the 
standpoint of our own nationality first, and then, with our own 
perfected and impregnable strength when we have attained unto 
it, proceed to lift up the remainder of the race? 

What has been God’s plan? If we could ascertain that, would 
it not be better to follow it? 

Consider the order of things on earth, as revealed by observa- 
tion and history. 

Has He organized men in their political relations as a whole, 
or in separate states and nations, each a unit which, while just 
to others, is charged with its own existence and re 
or has He ordained that the whole human race shall act as one 
body and be subject to one universal political power? How hae 
it been from the beginning, and how is it now? 


ALL. 
The consumer is himself 
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To state the question is to answer it. It is self-evident that 
the nation which sacrifices or which checks or thwarts its own 
interests and that orderly development which is the right of its 

ople to a universal and indiscriminate intercourse with other 
and diverse political organizations, commits a wrong and folly 
analogous to that of the master of a family whomight proclaim 
free trade in his domestic relations and indulge all mankind inan 
‘unfettered commerce” with the sacred happiness of his home. 

We must never forget that the interchange of material com- 
modities is not the whole of commerce and trade, and that how- 
ever desirable and generally useful may be the interchange of 
ideas and the increase of knowledge, it is not always that it is 
well, and especially for that nation which has attained tothe high- 
est and best civilization, that there be a free interchange of per- 
son and property between them. 

National charity should begin at home, and it should remain 
there until it can safely impart to others without self-destruc- 
tion. 

The clamor for free trade, for ‘‘ unfettered commerce with all 
mankind” is the cry of ignorance, or the irresponsible howling 
of the unscrupulous demagogue, or the cruel and crafty method 
of some special interest, which is determined to secure a tem- 
porary advantage by the spoliation of all the other industries of 
the country. 

Let us consider for a moment 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A NATION. 


An independent nation is a body of people exclusively inhabit- 
ing and controlling a given part of the surface of the earth, united 
under a government of their own choice, to which each individ- 
ual owes allegiance and by which in return he is entitled to be 
protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, and in 
the pursuit of happiness. All happiness is confined to the in- 
dividual, and in its eager pursuit the strong ‘man deprives his 
weaker fellow of his fair chance in life, and hence governments 
are instituted, ‘deriving their just powers from the governed,” 
in order that the aggregate force of all may dispense justice to 
each, thus equalizing opportunities among men. 

This organized force is called sovereignty, and has a duty 
quite as important and difficult to perform in protecting the 
citizen and its own existence against the aggression of other na- 
tions as in its domestic administration. Hence a nation must 
pursue that policy which will develop its power to overcome all 
external as well as internal foes. 

Nations are even more selfish than individuals. It has become 
not only a proverb but even a legal maxim that corporations 
have no souls. Nations are the greatest soopeveiliana, the 
mightiest monopolies that exist, and the tendency to trusts and 
combines and competitive wars among them requires that 
eternal vigilance on the part of the individual stockholder which 
is the price of liberty. 

And we must never lose sight of the fact that the government 
which secures and defends to all its people the opportunity to 
work, to labor, and to enjoy the fruits of their labor, has dis- 
charged its whole duty to man. 

In order to determine the right course to pursue in these 

EARLIER AGES OF OUR EXISTENCE, 
we must view the subject from an elevation which will enable 
us to overlook the history, the present condition, and to antici- 
pate the future of nations. 

Tracing the rise and fall of civilizations, the course of empire, 
and the occupation of the planet by the races and nations of 
men, we are struck with the grand historic fact that only four 
centuries-ago the great continents of Northand South America, 
being one of the hemispheres and of which our country, in itself 
as large in territory as all of Europe and far greater than that 
dominating grand division of the world in natural resources, 
constitutes the most important part, was unoccupied by man 
save here and there a savage and the mysterious quasi-civilized 
but nonaggressive populations of Mexico and Peru. 

All that part of the New World which lies north of the Gulf 
of Mexico was comparativelyempty of mankind. Nothalf amil- 
lion of men, and theysavage occupants of an unutilized heritage, 
wandered over the most fertile soil and wonderful resources of 
the globe as unconscious of the tremendous possibilities under 
their feet as the animals which successfully disputed their pos- 
session. 

During all the ages of the Old World there had never yet been 
one nation really free. But at last fullness of time had come. 

The ideas of civil and religious liberty had taken fast hold of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic, perhaps I should say also of 
the Western Euro mind, but the evolution of free institu- 
tions and the establishment of that dominating, reconstructive, 
and all-prevailing civilization ordained in the purposes of the 
Eternal, foreshadowed by the whole course of history, and made 
inevitable as the ultimate consequence of the regenerative and 
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irresistible influences of Christianity upon the human co.) 
could not well be accomplished among the tyrannics. Pati 
tions, and crimes of the ancient world. 

It seems as though God himself was discouraged ahoy: 4) 
human race. He had died for them on Calvary fifteen hy, 
years before, and yet the Dark Ages had prevailed for ton , 
turies preceding the time when Columbus, like anot), 
was guided by supernatural power over unknown seas to ¢} 
arena for mankind. 

It is self-evident, if a new and higher state of the ra 
that 


E ipersti- 


DURING THEIR YEARS OF WEAKNESS AND INFANCY 
the new principles and institutions which are to pr 
embody it must be protected from the influences and co 
and populations of the Old World—otherwise the new would 
but a reproduction of the old. The stormy waste of wat 
primitive means of transportation and the hardships 0 
wilderness gave that protection without the aid of tariff, 
form of human laws. But it was protection, just the same {) 
nature, although conferred by a different agency, as the pro: 
tion which the McKinley law affords to the industries, th. 
tutions, and the civilization of America at the present da 

There isno greater misconception of the true ideaof prot, 
than that which treats of itas a means of raising money whet 
it be for the mere purpose of defraying the expenses 0 
ernment or of securing a surplus beyond to apply to 
a of a public nature and the promotion of the gen 

are. 

It is the protection itself to our industries, our labor, o 
tal, our institutions, our civilization, from the degra 
depreciating, anddestructive effect of foreign, cheape r, 
and deleterious productions, populations, and influences, which 
is the principal thing. Income to the Treasury is but an inci- 
dent, and protection whenever and to the extent necessary in; 
large and comprehensive view to the general welfare is the ob 
ject of every true protective-tariff law. If the necessary pro- 
tection could not be otherwise secured, the public good requires 
so high a rate of tariff as to amount to prohibition of the intro- 
duction of the foreign product or the foreign producer—cithe: 
or both. 

So our fathers understood it, as is shown by the de)ates 
preceded the enactment of the protective-tariff law of 175!) 

Experience demonstrated that it was impossible to build up 
this new nation and establish this higher order of things wit! 
out the rigid application of the principle of protection, which is 
simply self-defense against the encroachment of foreign indus- 
tries, tendencies, and institutions. 

The country wasnew. What thousands of years had wroug 
in the way of permanent improvements in the Old World h 
be created here to accommodate a people as far advanc: 
having as numerous wants as those they had left behind 

The continent was first to be conquered from the sa 
the wilderness subdued by husbandry and fitted up as : 
stead by the nation. Hence there was atremendous de 
labor and capital, which made (and still makes, for the \ 
but partially done) both correspondingly high. 

The Old World was willing that this process should go on 
order that the tillage of the soil might yield abundant 
cheaper food for their swarming and starving millions, «1 
the interchange of their manufactured things might { 
rae enrich their people. But when America desired to 

ish 
DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS AT HOME 

and thus become all-producing, self-sustaining, independe 
free, after a hundred years of protest and expostulation s 
forced to fight the Revolutionary war. The Revolution \ 
a great and successful campaign to establish protection | 
American industries and American civilization, and if this c 
try remains free and maintains itself in advance of th: 
race the principle of protection must be maintained « 
reguires resort to the same means by which our | 
was originally achieved. 

HOW NEW INDUSTRIES ARE ESTABLISHE! : 

A moment’s reflection will demonstrate the impossi)!!) 
establishing a new industry or of maintaining it alter \' © 
established in our country without protection, either by Law OF 
by some other advantage not possessed by our rivals abro 

An industry requires for its successful establishment tiv: 
things: First, a plant—as, for instance, a factory for mokin® 
cloth; second, labor; third, materials. For the reason sugges\"" 
above, labor of the same grade and skill is always higher ‘» ® 
new country than in an old one, because there is 50 much 2 
to be done. There is agreater demand in proportion to ‘1 
pl 


> r 


y. . rani tal 
For the same reason there is a greater demand {or ae 
Hence capital is higher in the new country than in the 0% 














i i rar tion- 
ain, diversified and skilled labor are more scarce proporti 
ee then common labor and all these conditions entering into 


the cost of the plant 
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apd into the production of raw materials | 


and the subsequent manufactuizs, of necessity make the costof the | 


native industry in its early stares, and sometimes always, more 


expensive than the same product abroad. 
protection againstthe —- 
whether by tariff or other forms ¢ ; . 
partial, or by expensive transportation or obstaclesof some kind, 
the domestie product, deprived of 
pable of finding one & 


comes impossible. ‘ : > “vy. Ww 2 eS 
Now, can these new industries in our country, when once es- 


tablished, maintain themselves against foreign competition? 4 

Obviously not so long asthe process of investment, diversifi- 
cation of industry, and the settlement and building upof the 
country asone great whole continues, unless improved labor or 
invention gives us an advantage. When the process of devel- 
tis arrested and the country is ready to forget itself and 
ious sections, States, and people, to abandon its great ideal 
social, civil, and political unit, and tocommingle with 
or merge itself in other nationalities and lower gradations and 
conditions in life, then, and not till then, can it abandon the 
policy of protection to its industry, which is only another name 
for national self-defense. We are taunted with the question, 
Can not Amerieans compete with all the world? Why do we 
wantto? Mustnotthey existas wellas we? Letforeigners have 
their home market and we will keep ours. , 

It is not cowardice or evidence of inferiority to defend one’s 
own because it is — or more costly than that of another. 
It our civilization, the conditions under which our people exist, 
give more of happiness than those which surround others, thus 
tempting the cupidity of the world at large to enter into and 
despoil our heritage, one would think that true courage and 
manliness consisted in the protection of our possessions, rather 
than in the base surrender of all that has been secured by the 
sacrifices and labors of the past. 

THIS FREE TRADE IN OUR FAMILY RELATIONS 

with all the rest of the world who may desire to enter into the 
enjoyment of that which is so obviously superior to their own is 
a new form of missionary effort, and while it might be a good 
thing for the freebooters of the Old World, it would be more 
conducive to the general welfare of our own people to continue 
to protect and develop and spread the arts and industries and 
elevate and consolidate the institutions and improve the condi- 
tion of our own people until this continent, which God has 
given us for our occupation and home, has become one great 
homogeneous and powerful political unit; a nation superior to 
all others, with a population not less than the four hundred mil- 
lions of all Europe, and with a civilization impregnable to for- 
eign assaults and possessing a regenerative force, the stimulus 
of whose enobling example shall uplift the whole world with its 
irresistibly aseending power. 

We have ample opportunity to develop all the advantages of 
free trade among ourselves, while, until all parts of our coun- 
try have established a suitable and advantageous balance and 
adaptation of production and interchange among themselves, 
we shall be wise to protect rigidly against the cheap labor, capi- 
tal, and production of every foreign people which can compete 
with our own. 

A nation like an individual can best 


INSTRUCT BY ITS EXAMPLD. 


A wise, powerful, happy, and united people are like a noble 
university, teaching and illustrating by precept and example 
all useful things for the elevation of mankind. 

_But.no great nation was ever yet established on the earth, no 
higher and aggressive civilization of all pervading beneficence 
has ever yet been known, which was not diligently fostered and 
ae from the destructive environment of itsearlier growth. 

. this truth must go with us like the pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, omnipresent as the source of all truth, that 
material development is indispensable to that of the mind and 
= that weiare bornin the ground and are supported by it; that 
= a happiness and capacity to be happy is bought and 
ee _ and isthe product of labor protected in its opportunity 
‘h Me me. Wwe fail to secure that opportunity to our own people 
ber will have no means whereby to supply their wants them- 

Pr lt or topurchase from others. 
ictin tical relations grow out of natural conditions, and all insti- 
aa ns are fashioned by their power. As a political power we 

now acting, and it is our sworn duty to protect and promote 

pean welfare of the people of these United States. 
cua = would embrace within the scope of our sympathies the 
in ee mankind, including the Cobden Club, we may be sure that 
this nation great, strong and free indeed, by protect- 


opmen 
its var 
of a grand, 


Hence, if there beno | 
oduct, eitber by restrictive laws, | 
ms of legal obstruction, total or 
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ing every man, woman, and child who lives under the flag in 
| the God-given right as well as the God-imposed duty to labor, 





we are best serving humanity at large. That man and that na- 
tion who do mostto improve themselves are thereby most useful 
to others. 

Free trade will very soon reduce this country to a condition 
which should excite the generous sympathy and perhaps charity 


of the distressed of foreign lands,” 


se 


who have for more than 


| acentury been the subiect of our Fourth-of-July commiseration. 


the home market and inca- | 
broad, is a dead loss and the enterprise be- | 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY 
But we are told that the tariff for revenue only containsall the 


UAle 


| protection necessary for our capital and labor as against foreien 


| competition. 


EEE eee 


On the contrary, a tariff for revenue only is in 
principle free trade, and never applies the principle of protec- 
tion as such. 

Revenue is the proceeds of taxation to be 
pensesof the Government. Taxation, as taxation, must be equal 
in order to be just. Our fathers fought the Revolutionary war 
to establish that among other great principles of liberty. You 
can not justly, under the exercise of the taxing power only, place 
a duty on one man’s property in cloth and let in another man’s 
tea, and coffee, and sugar free. 

Again, under a power to impose a tariff or tax for revenue 
only, how can you impose any more than the revenues regui 
And if there be no public debt, or there be other sources of 
revenue, or if for any reason the demand for revenue from the 
tariff is lessened or disappears, then the protection against for- 
eign competition disappears or varies with itand becomes wholly 
inadequate and unreliable. Such uncertainty would be ‘ 
than free trade. 

As a matter of fact more than half our imports under the Me 
Kinley law are now on the free list. All our revenue from the 
tariff and all the protection to our industries are imposed upon 
the remainder, our people requiring protection only in the pro- 
duction of those articles. Upon all the rest no tariff or tax is 
imposed, because like tea and coffee they are not produced by 
ourselves, or because by the stimulus of long-continued protec- 
tion or our natural advantages we are able to hold our market 
for our own labor and capital already. 

Upon the principle of taxation for revenue only, all that we 
now raise from the tariff on less than half our imports would 
constitutionally be spread over the whole, and consequently sugar 
and tea and coffee and the entire mass of imports must be taxed 
and taxed equally while the rate would be correspondingly de- 
creased, and thus the protection contained in the tax be reduced 
more than one-half to the articles upon which duty is now im- 
posed. As under even the McKinley law foreign competition 
has pressed upon us severely in every direction, it is at once ap- 
parent that tariff for revenue only is still worse than even the 
Wilson bill; that it is that destruction which wasteth by noon 
day and filleth the night with despair. 

If with the disappearance of.the public debt and with the reve- 
nues from internal taxation, the tax upon incomes and from other 
sources, there should no longer be need of revenue from the 
tariff, we should at once be upon thelow, hard level of free trade; 
for the Democracy tell us that protection in itself is not only 
bad but impossible, beeause unconstitutional. 

They tell us that no obstacle to trade. no regulation designed to 
protect an American industry against European or Asiatic labor 
at from $1 down to 5 cents per day of sometimes eighteen hours, 
is constitutional; and so, whenever and so fast as revenue can be 
obtained from other sources, all trade is to be made free; which 
meanssimply that we are to equalize the conditions of all men by 
reducing all to one common level. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH IS THIS: 

Protection elevatesall men to a common level—the level of the 
highest. Free trade reducesall men toa common level—the level 
of the lowest. Protection diversifies industries and brings pro- 
ducer and consumer together, builds up one higher and homo- 
geneous whole, until it becomes an impregnable and aggressive 
transformedand transforming foree, which then turns its benefi- 
cent power upon the outer world. 

Such will be the mission of our country if the policy of pro- 
tection, which has prevailed in greater or less degree ever since 
the Government was created in order to establish it, shall be 
maintained as in the past. In proportion as we have adhered to 
that policy we have prospered. Whenever we have deviated 
from it we have been admonished by calamity, and have only 
recovered as we have returned to that policy which God has 
ordained to be the condition of our higher national and indi- 
vidual life. 


applied to the ex- 


lire 
il 


worse 


WAGES AND PRICES. 

All distribution of wealth, which is not by gift or robbery, is 
effected by wages paid for labor and prices — for the com- 
modities of thoze who produce them by their labor. 

It follows that the higher the wages paid to labor the more 
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equal is the distribution of wealth, and under our present sys- 
tem, which must continue for ages, if not forever, the laborer 
must receive a continually higher and higher purchasing power 
for his toil or he must cease to advance in his condition. 

The more work there is todo inany given community, the 
greater demand for, his services. Protection diversifies indus- 
tries and multiplies occupations and concentrates in one com- 
munity or country all forms of labor and production necessary 
to supply the wants of the people. A nation, then, which pro- 
duces everything that it requires{is the most independent ofany, 
because its people are in possession of all their work; everybody 
is occupied, everything is produced, and the purchase of what- 
ever is forsale or exchange {s mostequally distributed, and there- 
fore the commodities to be purchased and consumed are most gen- 
eralky and equally distributed. Such is the ideal distribution of 
wealth. 

Free trade does not diversify industries within the separate 
nations who are charged with the promotion of their own wel- 
fare. It would operate the world asa whole, and make one peo- 
ple agriculturists, another manufacturers, another distribu- 
tors. If all mankind were organized under one ‘nem sp power, 
and all conditions and institutions, customs and laws, races, and 
degrees of ee tg, ott and of mental and physical and spirit- 
ual state, could be harmonized, assimilated, and equalized, so that 
the world could be placed under one management, free trade 
might do; but never can it be the rule for all nations, as nations, 
until all nations are merged in one and the Democratic party 
repeals the laws of God. 

[he Wilson bill is an audacious and characteristic attempt in 
that direction, but the chances are that the laws will survive. 


THE MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION. 


The best known test of the actual condition of people is indi- 
cated by the wages or prices which they receive for their toil, 
or for the productions of their toil, measured in the common 
standard of the world’s values, which is gold; or, if in silver or 
any other standard, those prices are easily translated into the 
common language or measure of purchasing power in gold. 
Wages, remember, are purchasing power, and the purchasing 
power of a given sum in gold is almost exactly the same all over 
the world. A dollar will buy just about the same amount of 
civilization everywhere—quality and quantity and capacity to 
consume and enjoy being factors in the account. 

Now, we know that our wages are from nearly twice to atleast 
twenty times the buying powerof the wages of any other people. 

Deprivation of that which we possess is represented by the 
lower wages of the aga in other parts of the world, from the 
English laborer with from 50 to 75 cents, to the Hindoo and the 
Chinaman with their 5 cents aday. If they survive, it is only 
that they exist when we should starve. 

We also know that without work we acquire absolutely noth- 
ing, and that whoever takes away our work in any occupation, 
deprives us of just that amount of purchasing power. 

Any policy which lessens work, either the work of labor or of 
machinery, lessens the purchasing power in the country, be- 
cause that purchasing power is represented by the productions 
of the country, the proceeds of which are divided between the 
labor and capital which created them. 

Whatever may have brought about the result, then, wages 
being now higher in our country than elsewhere, we know that 
whatever, brings the work of other countries here in the form 
of consumable wealth which we might produce, must take away 
just so much of the work which we do or might perform, and by 
reducing the demand for labor must reduce the wages and prices 
of labor in our country, where we already have free trade among 
forty-four States and five Territories in everything, and, in more 
than half our imports, with all the world. 

All the protection we now have is indispensabie to preserve 
our home market and develop our tremendous natural resources 
in iron, coal, the precious and other metals, forests, stock-rais- 
ing. wool, and every product of the soil. 

Ve shall require protection for the next hundred years in 
I wish that I felt 


order to secure our highest development. 
equally sure that we should get it. 


ENGLAND, 


But they tellus England is a free-trade country, and she has the 
mightiest and wealthiest empire ever known. Granted, for the 
sake of the argument. 

Her policyj was rigidly protective, often prohibitive, for six 
hundred years, and it was only when every turf of her islands 
was cultivated and her manufacturersand operatives were more 
numerous than her agriculture could feed, and by her protective 
navigation laws she had built highways from her looms over the 
waters toevery consumer on the globe, until no country on earth 
could compete with her in production, nor reach a market if it 
did, that England proclaimed free trade as the great natural 
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law, and by the repeal of duties on foreign breadstufts which 
could not produce to feed her starving labor, discounte 
the protection which had made her great, but which was | 
longer required to maintain her power. When the Unitea States 
has a population of 270 instead of only 16 to the square mile ‘and 
she manufactures not only for herself, but for all the worlq the 
policy of protection may be safely abandoned, but not befor, 

It is well to note that all Europe is learning from her exayp. 
ple, and by protective laws is rapidly becoming a dangerous yj. 
val in her own markets. Already the people of Great Britain 
are beginning to clamor for protection against the stil! 
productions of Germany and France. 

— is now the general policy of the nations os 
world. 


she 
nanced 


cheap r 


the 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


But they te!l us that we must have the markets of the woriq 

What do we want of the markets of the world until we hays 
fully developed the much better one which we enjoy at home 
especially if we can not secure them without surrendering oy: 
own to absolute spoliation? rs 

Besides, existing law provides for rebate of duties on evyery- 
thing which is imported and, incorporated with other materia] op 
not, is made intoany article for exportto the markets of the world. 
So that we have now all the benefit of ‘free raw materials” 
wherewith to enable our manufacturers to meet foreign compe- 
tition in foreign markets, precisely as though we had complete 
free trade, while we are still enabled to preserve our home mnar- 
ket to ourselves. 

This principle has been applied to certain favored articles for 
many years; but some eleven years since I had the honor, against 
much opposition, to urge the adoption of a general drawback law, 
which, after being pronounced ‘‘ revolutionary,” was finally in- 
corporated in the McKinley act, and is now a leading and most 
beneficent feature of our protective system. 

It gives us the advantages of free trade in the foreign market 
while preserving all the advantages of protection at home. 

Free trade is no longer necessary to enable us to reach the 
markets of the world. 

Under this rebate law the millers of the Northwest can pur- 
chase the grain of Canada, pay the duties, grind it, and export 
the flour to Canada, Cuba, or anywhere else, collecting back the 
duty, and thus manufacture the wheat of Canada for the markets 
of the world. And so of anything else we desire to sell abroad, 
any part or the whole of which is made from foreign materials. 
But it is of course generally impossible for us to command th: 
markets of the world unless our labor and capital receive tho 
same Or lower returns than in foreign lands. 

THE RISING GENERATION SHOULD STUDY THESE THINGS, 

The importance of the study of the elementary principles o! 
political commen by a self-governing people can not be too 
strongly enforced. tere are very few text-books on this su 
ject fitted for use in our common schools. I know of one of 
great excellence, that of Prof. A. B. Meservey, for many years 
the president of the Literary Institution at New Hampton, \ 
H. If that little book could be used in our colleges also it would 
go far to neutralize the free-trade nonsense which poisons the 
minds of our young men, and bears fruit in theories destructive 
to our national welfare. 

THE WILSON BILL. 

I have little heart to deal with the distinctive features of this 
fatal bill. It is too much like selecting and describing each 
particular tooth of the shark or crocodile whose hideous jaws 
mangle their unfortunate prey. 

They offer us in New England free coal, free ore, free wool, 
and free lumber. ‘ 

Every one of the great industries which are based upon these 
natural resources goes far to constitute the American home mar- 
ket, without which New England dies. Why, then, do we want 
“free raw materials,” when that policy will so completely crip- 
ple the West and South? 

What object isit to the New England farmer to buy cotton 
cloth 2 cents cheaper per yard and lose the markets of Manches- 
ter, Nashua, Lewistown, Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River, anc 
of the ten thousand cities and villages whose former thrift and 
prosperity gave him the best agricultural market on earth? — 

What do the twenty millions of agricultural producers aon 
the Canadian border want of a law which puts them upon the 
level of life prevailing just over the line? a 

For thirty years our prosperity has waxed more and more 
until under Harrison’s Administration it attained unto the per 
fect day. 7 “se 

Why should we prefer a plunge into desolation and despait i 
Why ts it that the Southern element of our Government shoul 
undertake to force upon us a system which will 


y 


sink the whole 
country to the level of their own labor and general conditions 
when by adherence to the policy which has made the masses © 
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a enemeennmeiaenctoasnett 
men at the North the equals of any of the orders of society in 


i time 
happiness and prosperity, they would themselves in due 
om. if not surpass, all other regions of the world? ha 

Why will you inaugurate a policy toward labor and the rig : 
of man for which you fought a terrible but unsuccessful sae, ee 
tempt the repetition of calamities from which eve learne 
too little, and which, if repeated by the Great Ruler o — 
may not be stayed until destruction has done its perfect work: 

Wh will you drive the capital and labor of other lands, which 
7 to Asia and Africa and other 


ladly would build up Ane 
cavi own untilled: 
we see ceil onew country and need them both. We wantnot 
only capital, but men. We should refuse nothing of our own 


d but pauperism, disease, ignorance, andvice. The virtuous 
vier intelligent white laborer consumes as much as he produces; 
he makes as much work for others as he performs himself, and 
hence the free white immigrant is no competitor of those already 


a eBut this bill prohibits or retards the influx of desirable for- 
eign labor and the investment of capital from abroad, while it 
Jets loose upon us the flood gates of cheap things produced in 
the mills and fields of other lands, and turns our own pro- 
ducers adrift to starve. 

It will change our people more and more into tillers of the 
soil, when less than half our population already prod uces more 
than the whole can consume, and foreign agriculture is already 
in control of the markets of the world, so that wheat and corn 
and wool, and evencotton are already so cheap that the farmer 
and the herdsman complain as never before. 

Where, then, will be his market when there are two American 
farmers where there is now but one? This bill will still more 
congest agriculture and lower the prices of its products. It is 
specially destructive of the diversified agriculture of the North; 
put it will yet fall heavily upon the West and South. 

It will arrest the development of all parts of the country, par- 
ticularly of those regions which now blindly, if not malignantly, 
force this bill upon a protesting people. 

This bill, if it becomes a law without a great modification, will 
disunite and weaken us at home; it will make us dependent in 
war and poor in peace; it will incline sections to foreign alliances 
as in the late civil strife; it will prostrate and destroy this busi- 
ness generation, and there will never be a return of lasting pros- 
perity until ——— is restored to its rightful supremacy in 
our industrial legislation. 


EFFECT OF THIS BILL. 


I will present but one illustration, for I have no time. Here 
is the conservative statement of our leading manufacturer who 
is interested to represent his business as favorably as possible. 
It is a serious thing for an impression to prevail that the future 
is without hope. Mr. Coolidge was our late minister to France 
and is as universally respected as he is widely known: 


THE COTTON TRADE OUTLOOK. 


The demand for our products expected in January and February has not 
come, and Ithink most of the mills are accumulating goods. Isuppose they 
will run on for a few weeks longer to see if the spring trade, which has not 
appeared, will show itself. If it does not,I think a great many of the mills 
will have to run on short time or shutdown. The =. trade that they are 
hoping for usually begins in November and December, and is pretty much 
over by January 1. This year there has not been any spring trade, and if it 
does not come by the middle of February there will not be any. The mills 
that manufacture prints and calico goods have done better than those that 
manufacture other classes of goods. 

The ene working on full time with afull complement of employés, 
but is piling up its product and has a very large stock of goods on hand, and 
the on y reason We do not run short time or stop is because we do not want 
to depr ve oa of wages in the middle of winter. If it were not for 
this we would either run on short time or stop, and that is the only reason 
why the Amoskeag mills are not now closed. 

Fi seems to be the same with the other Manchester mills, which are now 
all running full time with a full number of employés, except that the Man- 
quswe print works have wares manufacturing worsted goods. The dif- 

culty with running part of the time is that mills can not make goods cheap 
unless they run on full time. If they run yore time, or with part of the em- 


ployés at work, goods cost more, and so it is cheaper for them to run full 
ime so long as they can, 


To the query if mills in other places were doing as well, Mr. 
Coolidge replied: 


Rn 48 poorly, you mean. There may be instances where mills may be 

livi ng money, but they are rare. Nearly all the New England mills are 

ther’ in a forlorn hope, and if the trade they are looking for does not come 

oat Mt hot be able torun much longer, In my opinion, the present stag- 

4 onis owing tothe tariff, and I think the Wilson bill will have to be a great 
eal altered before it becomes a law. 


I WOULD ENTREAT 


oe men who control this Government to stay their bloody hands 
did not feel that it would the more sure y invite the blow. I 
Would point to the cold and hunger which prevail in my North- 
ern home. I would picture the distress which you have wan- 
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tonly brought upon a peaceful and industrious people who have 
done you no wrong save to present to you an example of indus- 
try, frugality, and intelligent happiaess which you would do 
well to emulate, so that with your abounding resources your- 
selves might be far more blessed in all the satisfactions of ahigher 
life. But I feel that words are wasted upon the executioner, 
and with the rising spirit which New England always exhibits 
in the last peril, I defy you to do your worst. Pass this wicked 
bill providing for the desolation of our homes and we will rise 
superior to your harshest conditions. We will again smite our 
rocks for streams of wealth and force you to your industrial Ap- 
pomattox. 
THE ANIMUS OF THE WILSON BILL IS SECTIONAL 


During another part of the debate on the same day Mr. 
BLAIR said: 

Mr. Chairman, I think anyone who has observed this de- 
bate must, if he is a patriot, as I believe all of us are, certainly 
have observed that apparently the moving impulse of the Dem- 
ocratic party in its advocacy of this bill is the old sectional- 
ism which led to the war. It is based upon cheap labor, which 
was the slavery of olden time, whether it was statutory or that 
of the white man whose compensation was inexorably fixed by 
that of the black man who labored by his side. Sooner or later 
labor inthiscountry must find the same level. If Southern labor 
does not rise then Northern labor must fall. Southern labor is 
not far, if at all, above the level of wages paid to that of Euro- 
pean countries, and free trade will inevitably carry all to the 
level of the lowest. 

It is the element that carried its leading principle into the 
foundation of the constitution of the Confederacy itself The 
ultimate aim is free trade, which rules all labor to the lower 
wages, and in that direction is to be found the motive which is 
leading to a coming sectionalism which I believe to be fraught 
withas much danger and misfortune to the country as anything 
that we know in its past history. I believe that history is re- 
peating itself and that this prejudice, this ee m,and, 
I think in some instances, this absolute falsehood which is in- 
dulged in here with reference to the motives and the conditions 
of the North, and especially of New England, is but a repetition 
of that which, during a whole generation, was so rife in this 
country that it could end and did end only in the most bloody 
war of modern times. It is no use speaking in this presence of 
the injury or the suffering imposed by this bill upon the North, 
upon the working people of the North, upon the great masses of 
the people of the North. 

When we bring in the petitions and remonstrances of those 
people, of the common working people, the men who are at the 
very foundations of our society, we are taunted with the false as- 
sertion that their petitions and expressions of opinion are stim- 
ulated and procured by the employers, the capitalists, the ‘‘ rob- 
ber barons” of the North, as gentlemen on the other side call 
them. Now,I hold in my hand the remonstrance of nearly four 
hundred of the common working people of the city of Manches- 
ter, in my State, people of French-Canadian birth, but now 
American citizens. This remonstrance was adopted at a mass 
meeting of that population, and was not, as I know, stimulated 
by those for whom they labor. Many of these working people 
are men of property; they exist there in an organized society, 
having all the elements which go tomake up national existence. 
There is in that city a French organization by itself composed 
of these people, and this is the spontaneous outburst of their 
own ideas as to their own interests and the manner in which 
those interests are to be affected by the passage of this bill. 
And, Mr. Chairman, what is true of these particular petitioners 
is true of the remainder of the same class of our population, 
numbering more than a million distributed throughout the 
North. They are widely distributed in many States, and, I re- 
peat, they are at the very foundation of production in our facto- 
ries. These people in mass meeting, in this remonstrance, say: 

Ata mass meeting of the French citizens of Manchester, N. H., held on 
the 13th day of January, 1894, in the said city of Manchester, at which meet- 
ing were elected President T. G. Birou, Vice-President Norbert Descateau, 
and Secretary Joseph LeBoeuf, the following resolutions were reported and 
unanimously adopted: 

** Whereas the Democratic party, in order to carry out the plank in its 
platform relative to the tariff, has drafted a bill called the Wilson bill, in 
order to repeal the McKinley bill; be it 

‘Resolved, That we, as American citizens, hereby protest against the adop- 
tion of said Wilson bill as being entirely opposed to the rights of Americans, 
to compel them to compete with foreign productions in all branches of in- 
dustry and commerce, and against the joint interests of capital and labor 
and all American interests. We respectfully ask our representatives in 
Congress to oppose, with all their might, the adoption of said Wilson bill, 
under any and all forms, as the same is now presented to Congress.” 

Theophile G. Birou, Norbert Descateau, Frederic Dussault, Jo- 
seph Dufresne, Firman Baril, Joseph Geoffrion, Elisi Corneau, 
C. I. B. Cornean, J. E. Lapointe, J. M. Gervais, Jean Berjeron, 
T. D. Corneau, Phil Berjeron, T. N. Vincent, Greg Dupont, A. 
C, Coté, J. H. Soly, T. J. Soly, Antonio Soly, S. T. Lizotti, 
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That remonstrance is signed by Joseph Le Boeuf, Louis Cor- 
neau, and Francois Lavoie as a committee on resolutions, and, 
according to the hasty computation I have made, by about three 
hundred and eighty others; andin the accompanying letter they 
state that but for the haste with which the petition was gotten 
up the signatures would number at least four times as many. 

This element of our population numbers in my own State be- 
tween 50,000 and 70,000, and I believe it amounts to nearly 200,- 
000 in Massachusetts. It is also largely represented in Rhode 
Island. They are an industrious and intelligent people. 

zap have come to our country to stay, and they understand 
as well as anybody upon this floor or elsewhere, employer, cap- 
italist, ‘‘ robber baron,” or what not, that which is essential to 
their interests; and I know that this is a spontaneous expression 
of opinion on the part of those who live in my own city. I re- 

at, this French-Canadian population is largely distributed 

hroughoutthe North. The State of New York hasseveral hun- 
dred thousand of them and they are scattered along the line 
westward as far as the Mississippi River, and perhaps beyond it. 
They are not only an intelligent, thrifty population, but they 
are a desirable population; and this bill which strikes at so a 
of the grent interests of this country, strikes perhaps more di- 
rectly at them thanatany other singleclass of our people. Gen- 
erally they are Democrats; but, becoming more intelligent upon 
this question of protection te American labor, they are now 
tending toward the Republican party. This remonstrance, how- 
ever, is signed without respect to party, and solely with refer- 
ence to the destructive influence which the Wilson bill, if it 
should become a law, would have upon the industries of our 
country and our State. 

one the hammer fell. | 

r. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, like several other intelligent gentlemen upon that 
side of this House—though Iam glad to say that after all they 
are few in number—says that thisis a sectional bill. Gentlemen 
reiterate that statement again and again and confront us with 
the Confederacy as an argument against this tariff bill. I feel 
rather 80 for gentlemen who have not been able to get 
that specter of the Confederacy from before their eyes during a 

uarter of a century of peace, prosperity, andamity between the 

orth and the South. If it is to be held up in this way and 
thrust upon us as an argument every time an economic question 
comes up, why did not you gentlemen let the Confederacy go? 

What did you want it back for? I have no enmity inst the 
men who brought it back into the Union. I think youdid a first- 
rate thing for yourselves, anyhow. [Laughter.] You brought 
back a first-rate people. The soldiers of the country did what 
they started out to do; they brought back to this Union asloyal 
a set of men as step under its flag, a set of men that to-day would 
march shoulder to shoulder with the Union soldiers in defense 
of the flag, not reluctantly, but willingly; and while you sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner ” we would sing “ Dixie”, and march 
together. But why do gentlemen get up here now and rant at 
the Confederacy on a question of economics? 

When we returned to the Union by your invitation did you 
expect us to be slaves or did you expect us to be men? Were 
we admitted back into these halls to do your bidding or to do 
the bidding of our constituents? The brave men of the North 
said to the men of the Confederacy, ‘‘Come back to the Union. 
We are your friends; you were mistaken in trying to go off by 
yourselves. Come back, and in the future we will march to- 
oe and be generous, and forgiving, and brave, and glorious.” 

at was the sentiment of the soldier element. 

That was the sentiment of the men who bore the brunt of the 
battle, of the men who bared their breasts to the cannon’s 
mouth—and, by the way, I want to say that, with perhaps two 
or three exceptions, f have never heard a soldier who had taken 
a soldier’s part, who had slept on the battlefield, who had 
marched with the fighting columns, with but two or three ex- 
ceptions, I have never heard such a man indulge in these de- 
munciations of the Confederacy in this Hall. I never knew a 
man of that kind who would refuse to allow other men to have 
their say upon an economic question. 

Men of brain, men of culture, men of free, independent expres- 
sion at the North say tous, ‘‘ Come here torepresent your own con- 
stituents, argue these questions upon ecenomic grounds, and we 
will meet — this arena of! brains in chivalrous battle on equal 
terms.” but men of another mold try to evoke the specter of 
the dead Confederacy and make it do duty here as an argument 
upon an economic question. It is the logic illustrated by the 
gentleman from Nebraska {[Mr. BRYAN] the other night by the 
story of a Western farmer who earnestly tried to show that pro- 
tection helped the farmers, and when the fallacy of his arguments 


was shown him angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, who putdown the re- 


bellion anyhow?” 
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Mr. BLA{LR. May I make just one observation to the o, 
man? —e 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman from Mississippi misundersta nd 
me if he thinks that I have expressed or that I feel any objection 
to any Southern man exercising his right to speak and vote jana 
upon economic questions as he believes to be proper. \Wohya+7 
do say is that the animus of this bill, the policy which dictat.. 
it, the sentiment, the idea upon which it rests, is the old ¢, 
federate idea of free trade and cheap labor, which is tho 
of slavery. That, I say, is the underlying idea of this | 
that in abolishing slavery by statute we did not abolish ¢ 
itself. 

Better education, the increase of intelligence, the ani; ‘n 
of theentireSouthern people by the new spirit which would oj. 
to the common man his real rights, due compensation {oy w}).; 
he earns, which would protect him in the industries which ,)jo 
be developed there, and which would lead gradually to the on. 
tire regeneration of the South—all that is lacking, and jt js 4}, 
lack of that that I complain of; it is the fact that the men os ; 
Confederacy do not see the light which would conduct them to 
a higher and a better civilization, but continue to act under the 
influence of their old prejudices, and seem to be to-day as hostile 
to the industries, to the institutions, to the ideas of the North 
they were years ago when they made iron war upon us { 
destruction of those institutions and of the country. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No; it was you that made war wv) 

Mr. BLAIR. Not at all. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The war started in New England. 

Mr. BLAIR. It was a war between two industrial systems, 
cheap labor, which was slavery, and highly paid labor, which 
was freedom and civilization. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Let me say to the gentleman, when ho 
talks about cheap slave labor, that the system practiced by the 
Republican party under the New England and Northern institu- 
tion—I will not say that, but I will say under the Republican in- 
stitution—of protection has made the negro labor of the South 
cheaper to-day than it was in slavery times. The negro does 
not live as well as he did then; he does not have as much re- 
muneration for his labor as he did then. People from your part 
of the country talk about the cheap labor of the South! Farm 
labor is cheap everywhere as a result of the protective syst 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman frou 
sippi has expired. 

fr.COFFEEN. I ask unanimous consent that t 
man’s time be extended. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. BLAIR. I here insert as an appendix invaluable statis- 
tics prepared from ancient records in his possession by the Hon. 
John T. Busiel, of whose great ability and familiarity with the 
subject I have on a former occasion made mention. They are 
taken from a late issue of the News and Critic, published a! 
Laconia, N. H. Also embodied in the same are statistics uti- 
ized by the indefatigable and philosophic mind of my colleague 
[Mr. BakeR of New Hampshire] in his able speech recently 
made to the House. These, with statistics previously given, 
which I have already had the honor to place before the House, 
demonstrate that the Walker tariff and the period of its opera- 
tion was a vivid illustrationof the evils of free trade rather than 
the contrary, as claimed on this flcor. 
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1347-180i—COST OF NECESSARIES OF LIFE UNDER FREE TRADE—MR 
T. BUSIEL FURNISHES AN INTERESTING STORE BILL OF 18! 
Eilitor of the News and Critic: 

Since your publication last week of my letter to Congressman BLAIK, | 
have been asked about the cost of living in the Walker tariff period, anv 
have heard it intimated that the cost of living was so much cheaper then 
that the wages received were such as to enable the working people vo livea 
well as they now live on I know of no better w ay to 
settle this question than b. » bill of Otis Bea 
man, esq., against Patrick 
residents, and Mr. Costello ke 


nt rates of wages, 

publishing the inclosed stor 

stello in 1847. Mr. Beaman was one 0F © 

boarding house for men at work on the os: 

Concord and Montreal Railroad, building then from ‘ meord to Mere 

dith Bridge. Some of our citizens may have bills mace out iM Later yours, 

this is the only one I happen to have had shown to me 
Yours, truly, 


ir 01a 


» Bos- 


JOHN T. BUSIZ 


Patrick Costello toa Otis Beaman, Dr. 
1847. 
Sept. 1. Due on settlement 

2>2 . Molasses at 2s 
1 qt. oil 1s. 62., 3 lbs. saleratus at 8 
2 lbs. cr. tartar at 1s. 6d., eggs 6 
1 bbl. flour $7.25, 1 lb. starch 9d 

6. 1 bag salt 28, 55 lbs. butter at 15 
1 firkin 30, 2ivory combs at 8 

9. 1 comb 5, . 
10 yds. bid. cloth at 10, hooks and eyes 5 -_..--..------------- 
9 yds. delaine at is, 6d., 3 yds. cambric at 10 
1 shaw! 18s., 9 yds. twilled delaine 33.38 








+ 


1847. 
Sept. 9. 62) 
11. 1 bbl. flour $7.25, needles 6 ......----- 


18. 1 case knives and forks $1.20 .__. -.---.- 


16. Pd. Craft 38., 2 yds. flannel at 28. 
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Patrick Costello to Otis Beaman, Dr.—Continued. 


Pd. Mugridge 3s., matches 18 





21bs. saleratus at 8, 2 lamps at 18... 


1 skn. woolen yarn 6, 1 bu. potetoss Mhinemnnase- 
saleratus at 10. -..-.....--.--.-..----.---.- 
air gaiter boots 1.42. ........-.....---..- 


30 lbs. fish at 3}, 5 lbs. 
Lyd. sheeting at 9, 1p 


20. 2yds. gingham at 20, 1 bbl. four 87 ...---------+-----+----------- 


2 pr. woolen blankets at 2.62}. --.-.-.-- see Sacweeasenswensescas sues 
a ibs. putter at 14., 5 bu. potatoes at 35......----..---------..-- 


25, Freight 3s., 1} yds. flannel 3¢.--..--..-.------------------------- 


27, 1 chamber pot 38., 1 pr. drawers 68. .........._. 


28. 1 pk. apples 8, 6 1bs. coffee at 10 


Oct. 


Noy, 


20. 21bs. nails at 5}, biseuic 19 
2 Padlock 28.,11b, tea 2s 
30. 4 1b. pepper 9, 4 balls wicking at 8 


Dec. 


1, 


° 
~ 


7 
‘. 


13. 


16. 


9 
new 


%. 
97 
mete 


9 
owe 


6. 


8, 
10. 


12. 
15. 


17. 


7 


1 yd. flannel 40, 3 yds. calico at W... ..-2.---22--2----00----- ---e 
254 yds. calico at 9d., 4 yds. calico at 8...................--..... 
$ yds. ribbon at 2, 4 yds. ribbon at 10..-....-.--.........-.--.--- 
} yd. lace 20,1 yd. lace 20--.....-... grrr tenn en eee sree enee en ne- 
4 yds. edging at 6, 5 yds. edging at 5.--.._-......--.....-.---.-- 
2ibs. saleratus at 10, $ 1b. cinnamon 17................2...2.... 
1 bu. salt 4s. 6d., } dozen bowls 50..............._.......-.-.--.- 


9 pr. woolen blankets at 2.62)...................-....2.........- 
S ibe, sagen a8 ©, 9 im. ton te...-............. 2.22.22 ae 
4clotheslines at 8, 1 trunk, $2.75 - 
93 |bs. soap at 10, 5 pitchers at 1s. 6d 





1 bbl. flour 97.50....-..-.-.-------------------+-----+---+------+++- 
8} yds. frocking at 48... ----.--.- ---- 2. 212-2. 2e0- 2----- +--+ 
8 yds. flannel at 40, 1 bbl. flour $7 
Ss 0 SIN So ones cnn esase 0ccn cece seven cccesscces- 
31} Ibs. butter at 11, 1 case knives and forks 108. 6d............- 
8} yds. frocking at 38., 2 lbs. tea 2s-_.......--..------..--------- 
1 bbl. flour $7.75, 3 bu. potatoes at 28... .._... ancensaecee snenesee 
£7 iba, buster at te., 3 firkine at 30....................-........... 
yege eM SS een es 
ee i eae 
1 Ib. toa 2e., 2 lbs. saleratus at 10_...............2..-2.2- 22. 
Biscuit 10, 2 gall. molasses at 2e................................. 
1 bbl. flour $8, 8bu. potatoes at 2e.... .. 2. ee 
eee Ce eee 
Biscuit 10, 26 Ibs. butter at le... sileapalaaie 
9 cabbage heads at 6}, 1 lb. tea at 28... -. 2. 
4 bs. sugar at 9, 1 pk. apples 8 --- 

10 bu. potatoes at 2¢., 1 _ anne wheamies 
Pd. Craft 3s., 2 balls wicking16__............ Silsinnaincnnts 
ID Os occu sccedwncnccecsccouccseccancncce 
5 squares glass at 4, 3 yds. flannel at 2¢.........-.-...222--222.. 
IE lel ercien crnncacacecsceeneseseccecee 
niacin cnacidcnnesececonsccenecccecson 
SE ee 
} Ib. tea 2a, | bottle castor of] 22..............-..--.-------.2.--- 
8 yds. alpaca at 3s. 6d 
4 yds. cambric at 8, 1 yd. silesia 14 -................. . 
De ee OE OO nnn. co nncccscneccccnceccccencns 
RN Se OEE Eee e 
1 hdktf. 3¢., 2) yee. Bow oy at Se. 6d_.......................----- 
6 yds. bid. cloth at 11, 7 lbs. sugar at 9-......................... 
Ce eee ica nada cone ncaa dececeveuesneees cece 
+ bu. salt 40,2 bu. potatoes at 29. 6d._.........-2 2-22 eee 
1 gall. molasses 2, 2.......... ‘i 
BOS Een ee 
ti 6 + 68 ae 
5 lbs. sugar at 9, 3 Ib. tea 1#....-. dik as atin atindlnnwhededasink 
i pr. Panes eee, wae, BURar ato... .... 22 oon. een cccw ee 
1) bu. salt at 48. 6d., 3 lbs. nails 17............-- 
er ee, Oe on. con ccennnccacececcuss 
30 lbs. butter at 1s., 1 lb. starch 9d..............-2-. 2222... 
6 lbs. nails at 5}, $ bu. salt at 2s. 3d____. 

1 lb. tea 2s.,71bs. sugar at 9 
1 1b. nails 6,8 Ibs. sugar at9..................... 
1 1b. tea 28., 6 cabbage heads at 4 
1 trunk 168. 6d., 1 trunk #2.75-. 


1 bbl. flour $7.75, 2 bu. salt at 4s. 6d__ 


ds. sheeting at 8}, 94 Ibs. flour 33.48_......----------------- 
6 yds. edging at 4, 2 ps. tape 12.......-.--------------------+e9"" 


6 Bere 
a 













15 Ibs. sugar at 9,4 1b. tea at 1s _.___- le Ra cae ie Se 
Biscuit Of 2 turbos NA a A "33 
a _coceccccdance 9, 21 
i. o \- 0 SssRReeEE i. 
1 case knives and forks 6s., -. ING nc iad ss wnat eeaenive niente 
I clothesline 10, 12} yds. drilling at 10..............-...-..-.--.. 1.35 
Cen. cmemeuamnes . 387 
doz. plates 23, cups and saucers 25............................ -48 
i .90 
1 pitcher 90, 1 s ee ee 
13. Linen thread 94., 1 clothesline i0......._...................... 23 | 
ee rr 
264. 11 
on" 
t. 2. Cr. By 69 Ibs. lamb, at 
w. © ete ena | 
Cr. By 181 Ibs. pork, at 7_____. 
—- Cr. By 83 lbs. mutton, at 3} 
Ov. 27, =. By it =. a as 
+ BY A ae 
Or. By 42} Ibs. tallow, at 10 
24, 32 
ER 239.79 | 
an i speech made by Hon. Henny M. BAKER, member of the House of Rep- | 


to the purchas 


ves from the Second district in New Hampshire, last month 


, bear- 


on the tariff question and in cmpocision, to the Wilson bill, in referring 


ative statistics § 
Within the last thirt: 


power of money, 


r. BAKER presented a batch of compar- 
ing the purchasing power of $100 at different times 
y years, fully demonstrating the well known fact that 
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the necessities of life have grown cheaper, though wages have increased 
We clip the table as furnished by Representative BAKER from the Con 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


1862-"67. | 1272-"77. | 1882-'87 1892 

Sugar nillnclilsistnactethe ....-pounds wo | R04 1, 833 1, 848 
Tea, Japan tial ates wicglilllicse 137 | 244 i54 00 
EEE til barrels 7 | 8.4 { 
Mess pork .. ene do 4, 9} 6 6 6 ‘7 
Lard pibickaecuntinneipes en pounds 6 09 1,14 i : 
Coffee guuine do. 37 is 
a aie ll barrels 13. 7] 16.1 1 
a bushels 12 | 141 65 1 
BUG . 2. cess. -.pounds.-_} 725 | 990 1, O41 ; 
I aia a a ciate tale do.... 294 300 370 3: 
SAS RAE LLP AED gallons 18s | 285 392 800 
Rice 7 ee pounds | 800 1,111 1,540 1,730 
Starch be I do....| 1, 062 1,063 273 >, Ge 
Soap a aa a oO 1, 000 1,470 000 > 500 
I aces agent bushels 98 »0 125 154 

Canned 1% 187 7 F82-"8 189 

} 

BN A ciinctiinscentsi dha erie ovine tna thos dozen 25 63 8 
«al RAED do 10 48 93 108 
Corn uicldnicanbleeitateiabdataatl do 3 45) 100 111 


j 


In this connection we present the readers of the Critic with the 
Bridge (Laconia) price current, corrected weekly,”’ 
County Gazette, bearing date of December 23, 1854 
and prices are as follows: 


Meredith 
copied from the Belknap 
The list of commoditie 





Wheat, best quality sah tt eclalabliat cba aihetan totic lin $2. 25 
Corn, Northern sieketaabndriiinn icshneninennelitaagly aeniatdisate semendbiaii 1. 25 
I Scniiaiian — 1.15 
eo |) 7. ae tr 
I ee a N $0. Sw 60 
Rye. Dibet hibnswrtnendditbebntbtnbmameithibtintenedimaidnens . I 
I 11. 00-11 
I re 11. 50-12. Oo 
cd ai a Be at ee 12. 50-13. 0 
EEE A 1 
I island a teeasanliineti ! 
Coarse salt, per bushel___.___- 5 wands tip nachdreanmnntntinndl situate 8 
I ati hcl irene aie abciaanesenaiahiecabeealonetainiainoinmiinna 20- ; 
UI dh sais ih selsincsiibeiemnexentnineciolaanibtwaiatidinne 1, 83- 2. & 
itt ra llaidic i ier tinsceletlcvehbinlapes dais tines itedlt dca ected inten .l4- 
Wool mciaieiiatien ieee te = 20- 
ILS Janke Gtneendiiaettaninate Squid ts unten dcniatnelinetanindlaneinitiniaenian dans 

RIDIN Sk eiths teh oveiglispecdidnd ibs ccichiavaih cistonniaaidieiaiiiichin kN ota cctiaes 

iat iceitiniincianacesigcaiianlesditineencillh asc Abealathniesiipadiith tareiuladchandanbedisbiaien 33 
IE hiro herinon eter naapaiaila ais aeanaleiaialem ataidmnadcealcttnadedaiicislndielces 05 
Toros 7 
OG a lt ec sh iii decisis th saan .05- .1 
I a a 1,75- 2 
Hay, per ton Ses aiahde eidinden Ougeiedtunsimmptninlll 14, 10-18. 0 
UU I aia aes winccleesiivmmnen . 08 10 
2 ga ae rere euve .08 i 
I a a . 10 I 
Wood, hard haa ataalchinass dei nla ieanieiteditainiadan iin iat Aecigimien  iae --- & 0- 3.50 
Wood, green hard _..____. — J eet: incip deaiieimmben tenants danaaiticie 2. BO om 
Wood, hemlock. .............. eae hicwi-sinietecindnlictinmineieaenlial 2. 0 


As the pay of the wage-worker on the average, at about this period (184 
Was less than 60 cents per day of fourteen hours’ labor, we ask the reader to 
make a careful comparison of the above price current with that of to-day 
and then let his good judgment and common sense draw the line of prefer 
ence in conditions when he finds the rate of wages in 1854 funder the Walker 
free-trade régime) at 4.1 cents per hour and in 1892 (under the McKinley tar 
iff) to be 15.7 cents per hour 


The Wilson Bill, 


‘He serves his party best who serves his country best." 


SPEECH 
Or 
HON. CHARLES D. HAINES, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4964) to reduce taxation, to provide 


| revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday evening, January 9, I presented 
to this House a petition which emphasized the views of 70,000 
people opposed to the schedule of the Wilson bill which affected 
the collar, cuff, andshirtindustry. I repeat thatitisabsolutely 
necessary that the tariff act of 1890 be retained in this special 
instance in order to continue the production of that class of 
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goods in this country, so that at least the large number of people 
until recently — in this industry -_ hay, 0. Sto and 
paid that scale of wages which has been in force during the 
seasons of prosperity. Shortly after I spoke in the interests of 
the people engaged in this trade a great many papers criti- 
cized—perhaps justly, but as I consider unfairly—my stand 
upon the tariff question, for the reason that I sought earnestly 
and zealously to protect a great home industry, and did not, as 
they say, take the broader and more general view upon the reve- 
nue question. 

Well, to-day I state that to destroy the industry of Troy means 
much to many sections of the country, including the city of New 
York, which naturally is made great by small industwies and en- 
terprises, The lack of protection to the collar, cuff, and shirt in- 
dustry will force the closing up of the wholesale district in New 
York City which is engaged in the distribution of Troy manu- 
actures. 

The great wholesale trade in these articles would be wiped 
away and the large establishments which have so long supplied 
the country with Troy collars and cuffs would be compelled to 
close. Nor is this by any means the only disaster that would 
foliow in the train of the destructionof the Troy collar and cuff 
business. The curtailment of the industry also diminishes the 
output of the cotton mills of New England, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, whose products are extensively used in the production 
of collars, cuffs, and shirts. Cotton fabrics to the amount of 
$10,000,000 are now annually consumed in the manufacture of 
these articles. 

Let us take that tariff-reform journal, the New York World, 
which stated in its issue of January 21, that ‘‘ the situation of 
the collar, cuff, and shirt industry is too important to be disre- 

arded.” Itsent one ofits most reliable emissaries from New 

ork to Troy to make an investigation, and with what re- 
sult? Why, it completely and emphatically substantiated every 
statement that I madeto this Houseon January 9. Itwas found 
that there were twenty-seven manufacturers engaged in making 
collars, cuffs,and shirtsin Troy. That about 16,000 people were 
until recently engaged in maken linenarticles or doing laundry 


work—nearly double the number given by that eloquent tariff re- 
former, Mr. BRYAN of Nebraska, when he was making his tirade 
——— these people. It found the capital employed to be $5,- 


,000 and not $3,643,317 as stated by that persuasive but unreli- 
able authority. Itwasfound that the wages paid out were $4,289,- 
299, and not $2,474,255, as given by that misinformed critic. It 
was found thatthe percentage of wages paid was 60 per cent of the 
cost, and not 39 per cent, as so dramatically proclaimed by the 
Nebraska disciple in his masterly free-trade oration. It was 
found that the firms averaged only in the brightest times be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent !profit, and not 24 per cent as given by 
Mr. BRYAN. 

It was found, as I have previously stated, that the present tariff 
was not prohibitive, and that the customs report demonstrated 
that the importation of shirts had increased 112 per cent in 1892 
over those of 1891, and the importation of collars and cuffs had 
increased 95 per cent, and that the price of American collars, 
cuffs, and shirts had not been advanced by the present duty, but 
had been generally reduced by reason of the sharp domestic 
competition about 15 per-cent, and that no combination or trust 
of those manufacturers existed. This bright representative of 
the World did find out, what I had not before known, that five 
establishments, which were not making money, had merged 
into one concern to reduce expenses and save their business. I 
now wish to read a few lines from the World’s article previously 
mentioned: 


Women and girls constitute 90 per cent of the working force, and a bet- 
ter dressed, neater looking collection of operatives may not be met with 
anywhere. A visit to a great manufactory in full tide of business will re- 
veal to the observer an army of young women generally rosy-cheeked, tidy, 
oftentimes beautiful of face, thelr hair carefully arranged, their figures at- 
tractive, and a generally prevalent air of prosperity, comfort, and independ- 
ence. 

These collar girls of Troy are recruited from the surrounding country as 
far north as the Canada line. The women are eee thrifty, although 
they spend a considerable portion of their earnings on their backs. They 
save money, however, and it is the ambition of a collar girl to own a house. 
Troy resembles Philadelphia as regards the housing of the people. It is a 
city of homes—small cottages generally—that were purchased by savings, 
and which are being paid for slowly out of the weekly earnings of opera- 
tives in the various manufactories 

The World correspondent has conversed with many people during his stay 
in Troy. The operatives were —— closely, and, after as general a 
canvass as circumstances would permit had been made, several of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, men who had grown up with the business, were ap- 
proached. The degree of unanimity of views as regards the tariff on the lo- 
cal product that was discovered was singular. 

The World correspondent was unable to find an individual in Troy who 
did not demand the retention of the McKinley tariff on collars and shirts. 
Without protection like that which now exists on the statute book, the in- 
dustry is doomed. 

In anticipation of theenactment of the Wilson schedule the works are now 
running, as it were, from hand to mouth. Orders are small and unremu- 
ers and most of the girls are without work, or are on the shortest of 

me, 
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BUSINESS NOW AT A STANDSTILL. 


When this is considered in connection with the fact that there are6 0» .« 
wart iron and other workers idle the unhappy condition of this y< 7 
tractive and prosperous little city of 65,000 inhabitants may be 
Business is almost at a standstill, and women and children £0 
starving, so the writer was told—in their little homes. 


al- 
ually ath 
iMagined 
hungry— 


And this after charitable people have been contributing , 
their immediate necessities during the pastfew months ° ° 

In answer to my statements that manufacturers and other 
had submitted certain affidavits, the gentleman from Mahe a 
[Mr. BRYAN] in his speech says: ‘‘ That the people would decide 
for themselves whether they would accept the statements ¢,, 
nished by the Census Department or affidavits furnished py jn. 
terested parties in order to secure a continuation of the adyan- 
tages which they now possess under the tariff.” [f | haye 1 ot 
been misinformed, the gentleman [Mr. BRYAN] not long eines 
stated that he considered the census statistics misleading d 
unreliable, but as to his authority in regard to the corre sinoss of 
these statements I have this to say: that the Eleventh |jast) 
Census reported some facts from twelve shirt factories in Troy 
and entirely left out al] reference to collars, and also omitted al} 
mention of the fifteen other factories. 

I have in my hand a letter bearing upon this subject from the 
Department of the Interior, and which I will read: 


y 
UP- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS Orricy 
Washington, September 5. «9 


Sir: In reply to your letter of September 2, 1893, requesting data cv 
ing the collar, cuff, and shirt industry of the United States, | take pleasure 
in handing = herewith a statement giving the information you desire ¢ 
the shirt industry in the principal cities. Tune totals for this industr 
United States have not besn prepared, and it is impossible at present 
furnish the same. Itis believed, however, the figures given in the inelose4 
table represents the bulk of the industry. 

A separate tabulation has not been made for the manufacture of collars 
and cuffs. The majority of establishments engaged in the manufacture 0) 
collars and cuffs also manufacture shirts, and the returns are inc!uded in 
the inclosed statement, the individual reports of manufacturers being c!asa{ 
fied i this office according to the product of chief value. ; 

ery respectfully, 


err 


GEO. S. BOUDINOT 


Acting Chief Clerk 


From the letter which I have just read it willbe seen that no 
definite or reliable statistics from the Department of the Inte- 
rior could be obtained as to the industry for which I now speak. 

Facts demonstrate the incorrectness of the statements made 
by the gentleman [Mr. BRYAN], and [ most emphatically deny 
this libel on the manufacturers of Troy, for they have neither 
‘grossly nor stupidly misrepresented the facts.” 

In the Senate tariff hearings of 1888 a showing of industries 
was made which does not materially differ from that made 
before the Ways and Means Committee. The representatives 
of the collar and shirt people did not know two days previous to 
the day that they appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that they would be afforded that privilege. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that the capital, help employed, 
amount of sales, average of wages, etc., were practically the sims 
xP toa few months ago as they were in 1887, for the reason thatthe 
McKinley bill did not afford scope for increase in the volume 0! 
the collar, cuff, and shirt business. It simply saved it. 

On January 14 the New York Times published a letter pur 
porting to come from Troy, headed ‘‘ The Collar Girl and the 
Tariff.” OnJanuary 17 Mr. J. Albert Stowe, editor of the * Mens 
Outfitter,” sent the following communication to the editor of the 
‘* Times,” with the request that it be published, and which | now 
desire to read: 


COLLARS AND THE TARIFF—FACTS VERSUS IMAGINATION 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


Your issue of January 14 contained in a letter from Troy, heade 1 : 
Collar Girl and the Tariff,” some statements so manifestly absurd as, 
haps, to call for no refutation, but, as ill-informed or careless reader a 
have accepted them as true, especially as they weresaid to have been the he 
sult of investigation, it seems to me proper to notice them, and I trustyot 
will accord the space to this counter statement. 

Your correspondent first refers to the great mass meetin ame 
ing that its purpose was to further local political deals between Repu re hen 
and Democrats. Thisseems to be going a long ways afield for & reason © 
the obvious ope was so plainly the real one, That prominent Democra™ 
whose party evolved the Wilson bill, should join and champion une 1 sali ti- 
workers in their oppentiion to the bill was an evidence of the mt tl oe oh 
cians’ sagacity, and does not detract in the slightest from the fact tha 
collar-workers were actually opposed to the proposed tariff. aia he 

To attempt to belittle the force of the meeting by pretending « 
source and inspiration were inanimprobable political combine, W eal 
has always been uncompromising war, instead of in the real and | se 
founded fears of the workers, is to misrepresent the plainest facts, 0° ©)” 
as to violate the law of logic, which forbids seeking a remote any "*)" 
tive hypothesis when a simple and probable explanation is ee and 
whom should the workers appeal for defense but to the Congre heir c Vuse, 
the Senator from their vicinity,who not only knew the justice ve tyr 
but, being members of the dominant party, might be presume: ; 
ential in the matter? ht hours after 

Your correspondent’s next statementis that within forty -aiee ory, This 
the mass meeting, Cluett, Coon & Co. reduced wages in their eT peen 
assertion was wholly false, no such or any reduction of wages ha roo tbe 
mate. You have since printed this refutation, but it is proper toreter® 

act here. 


g at Troy, claim- 
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“ llar manufac- 
eletter thenavers that an “ investigation”’ of the costs ofco 
“a = been made, and gives —— in ener a Se - eo 
figures, I think it well to say that I spea | is. 2 technical jour- 
hat of a practical manufacturer. The Men's Outfitter 
sal Sat ior fifteen years has maintained an intimate acquaintance ~~ | = 
facts in collar and shirt manufacture, and I speak es 4 
subject. On one point only doI feel diMident, and that is Eo iar 
opinion as to the cost of What your correspondent calls a ae ae aoe 
Ido not know ee “J por 2 — = ; I have never me aiscover anyone i 
n connection with linen collars, an j . 
ie trade who had. teas fact, however, need not binder Our tines feurths 
The * Jersey” collar is describe P 
conto, and, proceeding on that basis, your eceresponden® - oe — 
cost for material and workmanship is 50 cents a o Ee < te oe 
that and that as the collar retails for 15 cents apiece the eae p vs : 
profit of 289 per cent on account of a protective tariff. It will be noticed tha 
the retailer's profit is lumped into this calculation, and the reader is there- 
fore asked to believe that “tariff reform” will abolish the retailer as well as 
the manufacturer. s = 
"e § ch I beg toassure you are true beyond the possi 
Here are the figures, My not ‘o into details; the totals are sufficient. In 
teat th : largest factories in Troy, where the costs of production are doubt- 
ea ~ Ww as in any of the others, such a collar as your correspondent de- 
—— aa costs for material and labor 87 cents adozen. This is the ordinary 
ea aae Occasionally, however, by the purchase of linens and cot- 
and nak prices and with collars of smaller proportions prevailing, the 
aaa s been reduced to 84 cents. This collar sells to the retailer at $1.10. 
o- al of doing the business is never less than 10 per cent of the sales and 
ane iy exceeds that. The retailer gets a discount of 6 per cent for cash. 


Now figure it out. 


Ons dozen collars Sell At -----------------+--++--------0-- 2 eeee een 80. 11 $1.10 

hii haat "066 

DISCUS OR ULIT...casnsnvasnee>seccocno~ con ---ccn-onnconnnnconsenee 176 
"924 


\ oney return is 92 cents 4 mills on a cost of 84 cents at the low- 
oot itcn yields a profit of enony 10 per cent. If we use the usual and or- 
dinary cost to figure by—and that is the proper way to do—we shall find the 

rcentage Will be less than 63, and that without including a calculation for 
Baa debts and possible depreciations. 

When Messrs. Corliss, Betts, and House, the committee of shirt and collar 
manufacturers, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee, they pre- 
sented that body with a mass of evidence which demonstrated the fact that 
the net profit of the manufacturers in the ordinary run of the business did 
not exceed 6 per cent, and was often less. Itshould be evident to the dullest 
mind that in a business free from trusts and hotly contested by more thana 
score of manufacturers ina single city, besides others elsewhere, it would 
be impossible for anyone to make more than avery modest profit. To the 
honor of the shirt and collar manufacturers be it said that while reducing 
costs in every other way, they have continued to pay wages which in detail 
and in average are fully 100 per cent higher than those paid in other coun- 


tries. 
Jery truly, yours, 
bc J. ALBERT STOWE, 
Editor the Men’s Outfitter. 
New YORK, January 17, 1894. 


While the absurd representations made in the Times were so 
fully exploded, as shown by the letter that I have just read and 
by other documentary evidence, the editor of the Times refused 
to publish said letter, as I can prove by a copy of the letter 
which formed his reply. It is as follows: 

THE NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL Rooms, 
New York, January 17, 1894. 


DEAR Str; As we have given Cluett, Coon & Co. the full benefit of their 
denials, we do not care to print anything more on this subject. 


eg HENRY N. CARY 
s Managing Editor. 
Per H. 


Mr. J. ALBERT STOWE. 


Mr. Chairman,Iam not unmindful of the potency of the met- 
ropolitan press, and possessed as it is with such stupendous 
powers for good or evil, it should realize that its obligations 
are to give not garbled or misleading statements, but the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Already 
there is a growing suspicion in the minds of the people that the 
hewspapers, which should be vehicles for the communication of 
facts, have become vehicles for the communication of the views 
of those whose prejudices or party fealty are sufficient to control 
their utterances, and that the interests of the masses are too 
frequently jeopardized by such means. It is no easy matter for me 
to act in opposition to the party leaders, and it may by some be 
considered presumption in me not to blindly follow, but where 
ny information as to facts is accurate, and when the welfare and 

septness of my constituents is jeopardized, my ay of duty is 
P = and clear, even though at times it leads uphill, with many 
r rely stone and unpleasant obstacle in the way. Shall I hesi- 
res follow the line of duty that seems to me so plain? 
E ermen may serve a good conscience by voting for this 
nea because they believe it just; but I shall reserve the 
lies . Serve my conscience in voting to defeat it, because I be- 
the Ht wrong; and if my voice be the only one on this side of 
a ouse it shall speak in no uncertain tones when my vote is 
= recorded upon this bill. 
wan Chairman, many gentlemen tell me here that this bill is 
: the’ Land ought not to be made a law, but that they know that 
Me ae will make it all right when it gets over there.” 
Mr. Chairman, have I any moral right to vote for an evil 


an, 
measure, trusting that some bolder men, some truer patriots, 


| naries. 
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will do their honest duty? No, sir; that can not change my 
moral obligation and sense of duty, nor will I ask any man to be 
my scapegoat, but am content before the bar of this House and 
before the higher tribunal of public opinion to answer for every 
vote on every public question affecting the interests of my peo- 
ple. My party is dear to me, but my people are dearer. pre- 
fer their welfare to the approval of party leaders, and in the 
consciousness of doing my utmost in their behalf, and as I be- 
lieve in the intarests of all American laborers. shall, so long as 
Iam honored by their confidence and moved by their love. stand 
to the party pledges and to my own to loyally and faithfully 
guard their interests, firm in that belief that, *‘ He serves his 
party best, who serves his country best.” 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. THOMAS LYNOH, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LYNCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I willspend no time this evening on prelimi- 
I am not entirely satisfied with all the provisions of the 
pending bill; but if Il were perhaps the measure would be for 
that reason unsatisfactory to others. I recognize more fully 
than I did in the early stage of the session the difficulty of fram- 
ing a tariff reform bill, and I am every day more confirmed in 
the conclusion that the bill under consideration is perhaps as 
good an average bill as can well be made. 

The question of protection is of modern origin. It originated 
practically in 1864, when it was proposed to inerease the revenue 
rates upon certain articles in order to compensate certain lines 
of manufacturers in this country for the internal-revenue tax 
which those men were obliged to pay under the law in force at 
that time. That was the entering wedge that has since cul- 
minated in a system which we find so difficult to overcome. 
Those men tasted protection at that time, and enjoyed it for 
some years afterward. They succeeded in having the internal- 
revenue laws, which had borne upon them so heavily, repealed, 
but they did not suggest that the protective duties which had 
been given for their special benefit should also be repealed. 
From that time on we find that the spirit of protection grew 
gradually until 1882, when the attention of the country was called 
to the necessity, if any, for longer continuing the war tariff 
rates. The people began to agitate the war rates of tariff and 
to demand a reduction. 

As a compromise between the parties at that time, and in the 
interest of the business of the country, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report what, if any, revision was ad- 
visable. That commission investigated the subject thoroughly 
and fully in all parts of the country, in all tennchen of industry, 
and reported in favor of a substantial reduction of from 20 to 25 
percent. The rate at the time was 34 percent. That was con- 
sidered too high, and necessitated the appointment of the com- 
mission. Under that rate for twenty years the Government was 
supported and nearly three-quarters of the war debt paid. It 
was strictly speaking a fair revenue rate. But the disease of 
protection had not fastened itself upon the country, and that 


rate, fair as it was, was Mtr Nn oo pce The report of that com- 
y criticised, and if followed out and 


“av 


mission was never serious 
enacted into law, the rate would have been reduced from 34 per 
cent, as it was, toless than 30 per cent. 

An attempt was made to revise the tariff in 1883 and 1884, but 
instead of following the recommendation of that commission 
and reducing the rates, they wereincreased. Then commenced 
the real war for and against protection. The first claim of the 
Republican party was that protection would increase the wages 
of the laboring man. The protectionists at once set on foot 
their plans for not only maintaining but increasing the rates. 
The first move was to get the machinery of the Republican party 
to work it out; and the next was to persuade the laborers in this 
country that it was all in their interest. So that between the 
cheek lernieland by the protectionists, the machinery furnished 
by the Republican party, and the votes furnished by the labor- 
ing men, this system of protection was fastened upon us, and hag 


continued since. 
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The first false pretense was an appeal in the interest of labor, 
and the protectionists succeeded for the time being in persuad- 
ing the laborers that a higher rate of duty meant better wages, 
better times, better homes, more comforts, more luxuries, and 
all that. But that pretense did not succeed finally. The labor- 
ers were readers, they were students, and all at once it occurred 
to them ‘‘ that if protection is such a good thing and the cost 
of living and clothing are increased by reason of it, why is it 
that their wages are gradually going down and down and down 
until they had to organize labor associations in every labor cen- 
ter in the country to maintain even the wages they were getting 
before the increase of 1884.” 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
state what he means by ‘‘ the increase of 1884.” 
tariff of 1884 was a reduction. 

Mr. LYNCH. Itwas not. Youare the first man I ever heard 
say so. I have not the time to turn to figures now; but I think 
I can satisfy you by the record that the tariff of 1884 was an in- 
crease instead of areduction. The increase was from anaverage 
of 34 per cent to an average of 45 per cent. Many articles were 
reduced, but on the whole the average rate was higher. 

But all this time the sympathy which the Republicans sought 
to arouse was for the “‘iaboring man” who, according to their 
own definition, was confined and limited to the labor employed 
in manufactures. They entirely overlooked several other classes 
of laborers in this country, vastly greater in number and more 
important to the growth and welfare of the country than that 
employed in the protected industries of the East. And what I 
say on this subject as to one class will be from personal experi- 
ence, from long years of labor in that class as a means of liveli- 
hood; and I will say it without fear of contradiction, 

[ refer to the pioneer farmer andfarmlabor. Inmy judgment 
they are the greatest laborers. They receive the poorest pay 
for the same number of hours’ labor of any class of people who 
live by their labor in this country. The pioneer farmer and his 
family work more hours per day and live on less and with less 
than any class of peoye in America. His labor is not regulated 
by hours. Itisregulsted by day and night. His hours are the 
hours of the sun, not,of theclock. His homeissmall. Itlacks 
not only luxuries but what to other laborers would be necessi- 
ties. 

Go with me, if you please, to the average house of the pioneer 
farmer who has undertaken to subdue the forest or cultivate the 

prairie, and I will show you, in a majority of cases, where he 
ives, in a house, covered perhaps with sods or slabs, consisting 
of one room, without a square yard of carpet in it, without a 
rocking chair or any easy chair, without a bureau or a sofa, with 
barely enough of 25-cent chairs to accommodate the family, a 
plain board table, a cheap bedstead, and one hand-made, per- 
haps, for the children; but one stove in the house, and but a 
scanty supply of clothing for any member of the family. 

If he can afford meat once a day for himself and family, he is 
fortunate. If he can wear clothes without patches, he would be 
considered wealthy. Butter on his table is the exception not 
the rule. Tea and coffee are often wanting on his le. Not 
only does he work, but his family works, every member of it, 
from 7 yearsup. This may seem extravagant, but it isa fact 
in every new country. I have passed through that condition of 
life myself. I know from personal observation and acquaintance, 
that itexists now to the same extent that it did then. But 
the men who have voluntarily undergone those conditions and 
privations for a period of about five years, have succeeded as 
they deserve to. A majority of the prosperous farmers of to- 
day in the West will bear me out. 

Ten years ago it would have correctly described one-half of 
the early settlers in my district. Now it would apply to and de- 
scribe a quarter of them just as they are. 

I mention this in order to show that those who work in mills 
and factories are not the only laborers, and that their mode of 
life and means of living are in most respects better than those of 
the humble farmer, who is only one of the thirteen millions of 
unorganized farm laborers in thiscountry. This class of honest, 
hardworking, industrious people are not protected. They ask 
none. They only ask to be relieved from unnecessary taxation, 
not for the t of Government, but to support another class 
of labor much better paid than themselves. 

I deny, therefore, that the assumed benefits of protection have 
reached the laboring classes; but on the contrary, I assert that 
thirteen millions of farmers and farm laborers are taxed for the 
peeves of supporting one million and a half of factory and mill 

borers, all upon the unjust theory of protection. I again assert 
a does not increase eg I concede that it does 

ennet to a limited number, but it. does it at the .ex- 
pense of many. 

The laborers soon discovered that protection did not protect 
them in their wages. It not only did not increase their wages, 


I would like my friend to 
I supposed the 
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but ever since 1881, and particularly since the passage 
McKinley bill, wages have gone down. and been reduc: 
most every protected industry; and I have yet to hear 0! 
gle instance in any protected industry in this coun: 
wages were raised by reason of the passage of the 
bill. In not one single industry was that done; an 
upon the records of this House, not disputed by an, 
within twenty-two months after the passage of tho 
bill 438 protected manufacturing industries in A: 
the wages of their employés from 4 to 15 per cent 

At first, the whole theory on which protection 
for the benefit of labor—meaning the factory and 
cause they contended that all other labor was bene si 
forgetting the millions of railroad employés, who y», 
brightest, hardiest, and most intelligent la n th 
try. From the engineer who ventures his lifo 
makes, and the conductor who is responsible | 
regularity of his train, to the section men who 
day, there is not and never has been one cent of ; 

The thousands of men engaged in the lumber j 
the man who builds the camp in the fall to the 
the lumber in the yard, there never was, nor is th 
practical protection, notwithstanding the $1 p 
rough lumber, which amounted on the average to & 
No thought of protection for the carpenter, maso: 
tinsmith, printer, shoemaker, and common labor 
try, amounting to millions in number, as well : 
millions of farmers and farm help! No pretense t! 
rived any benefit, exeept in the general statement t 
benefited because the few were. Yet they have all been | 
by protection for the benefit of the few engaged in w 
protected industries. Foreign labor has always b 
come and go. The manufacturers who wanted foreig 
ported it free of duty, but when it came to the 
American laborer, he was taxed exorbitantly « 
necessaries of life, without any benefit, directly « ire 

Our home laborers had to compete in wages with a « 





laborers who were induced to come to this country chie!ly by 


false cry of high wages, and the result has b ie Ef 
and to some extent in the West, that many av 5 of 
have been wrested completely from the American citi 
given to those imported for the purpose of reducing the w 
The coal mines and iron mines of the East are worked a 
entirely by a class of foreign labor imported directly 
employer or induced indirectly by them to como to\lis 
Four-fifths of them have no intention of staying hero 
coming citizens. The majority of them ship back their: 
— Chinese, and when the time comes they th 

ack. 

This feature of foreign labor grew entirely under 
tariff rates. Before that, immigrants to this count 
settle and live here, and proved to be a valuable acq 
the wealth and development of the country. [ut those 
came under the delusion of high wages and came to this co 
to save money and go back to their native country to en) 
have been an injury rather thana benefit. So thaton th 
the cry of high wages, even in a protected industry, has 
to the detriment of the American laborer by inducing | 
labor to come to this country. 

The employer of labor will always hire as cheaply as 4 
He will not pay more than he can afford. That ishum 
as well as a business principle. So that where ! 
looking for the same day’s work, he can hire for 
had five days work to do and butone manto doit. Onthe 
hand, a man looking for work does notinquire whether! 
ticular class of labor is protected or not. He t 
the best wages he can. mole 

© Democratic gains were made in cities and labor cont 
in 1885. Then the combination of protectionists and Kepu' 
cans turned at onee to the farmers for relic’. Then 1' oceul 


to them that “the farmer vote was the only vote left, and ti 


would take the farmersinto partnership with them. 
So when the McKinley bill was under considersuon | 

raised the duty on many of the agricultural products, an 

to the farmer, ‘* Now see what we are doing for you. 


We | 


increased the rate so and so.” Then with asort of “W'!' } 


walk into my parlor said the spider to the fly,” th y tem 
farmer, promising him something for nothing. 

Sure ame. a large proportion of the farmers Dele" 
because the duty was increased on their produets, the) © 
ing to be benefited by that increase. 
ers, ‘‘We will furnish you with a home market. , 
all you raise at home and get a better price for if, an¢ )' 
not have te ship it abroad.” 


( 


in onder to dissolve it. For eleven mopths of last yea", 
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Then they told the farm 


You can se 
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The absurdity of that peepertiion needs only to be menti 
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-ember, we have produced and sold to foreign countries 
pop tet surplus of all farm products, and that — = 
have been obliged to sell in foreign countries. It was 7 ee 
feeding and supplying all the wants of this country. ‘i fe yee 
soldit according to the price fixed upon that commod a . 
don and Liverpool, less the cost of sending it there, w — em 
wheat is 19 cents a bushel, and on corn 14 cents oo - = 
Would our Republican friends have us eat and = a so 
worth of farm products that we did not os ees oO nex 
mean by the idea of furnishing 4 home market for tha ae ns 
The people of this country have always had enoug to ea F 
They have always had enough bread and everything they wanted 
to eat, and after eating all they wanted to, they have still had 
this immense surplus to sell abroad. They could not sell it at 
home. They could not use any more. Do the Republicans 
mean by that, that after eating enough, we should all turn 
around and eat more, or that the farmers should keep the sur- 
aa until the people got hungry and had to buy? The home 
Packet has always been and always will be supplied first. But 
when it will buy no more the balance must be sold where it will 
fn hat tari neither increases nor decreases the value of farm 
products cannot successfully be denied. The price of farm prod- 
ucts is fixed in London and Liverpool either higher or lower 
according to whether the supply is more than the demand or 
the demand more than the supply, and no human or legisiative 
agency can change that method of fixing values. Where there 
are more sellers than buyers the price will go down, and when 
there are more buyers than sellers the price will go up. When 
men are buying and selling they never stop to ask whether there 
is a tariff duty or not; they only ask how many are buying and 
how much isto be sold. If farm products of this country are 
about double the quantity required for the country, one-half of 
that we use and the other half we must sell to those countries 
that need them, orelse must quit raising more than half what we 
now raise. Whatshall we do? Stop producing except what we 
want for our own market, or keep on producing enough for it 

and market as much more to sell abroad? 

If the home market theory advocated at one time by the Re- 
publican party were carried out we would all have to eat and 
wear double the quantity that we now do, or else our farmers 
would have to raise about half the quantity. 

In order to show that tariff on farm products does not affect 
the price, I publish the average price of certain products at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Milwaukee for three years before the 
passage of the McKinley bill and three years after: 


Average prices at Milwaukee of farm products for the years given. 








} 

| 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. 
Pe cick Riedie petdcateicwscee 3 94 85 85: 98} | 76 67 
pe SRE St I 63 70t 58 7 68 59. 46 
i aciaeniedidal Mine iiaide pews chp. ~~ 444 | 82h] 405 | 56h) 444 |... 
CN itiscetenitinieaeradateniea ies asthe nines 30} 33 2 34 44 a 
SRS PROS. 55 57} | 45 56 87’ CEP levdace 





From which it will be seen that the year after the passage of 
the McKinley bill wheat had increased 13 cents a bushel. The 
next year it reduced in value 9 cents below what it wes when 
the McKinley bill passed. And this last year it is 18 cents a 
bushel less than it was the year the McKinley bill passed. The 
same is true of barley, which during the last year—1893—sold 
for about 21 cents per bushellower on an average than in 1890, 
thus showing the fallacy of the claim that tariff either raises or 
reduces the price of farm produce. Ido notclaim that the lower 
prices now Poe are in any manner due to the tariff any 
more than I would that higher prices were due to it. 

The American people are as willing to be humbugged as any 
people in the world, and they are willing to pay forit. Asa 
o the delusion does not last long. They see through it, and 

en comes the reaction. The election of 1892 punctured the 
protection bubble, and showed that the people desired to be as 
tree from its effects. as possible. 5 
. additional proof that protection on farm products is and 
me « has been a humbug, I quote the following from the 
_— i Senator ALLISON of Iowa, March 14, 1879. It will be 
Cheuns red that Mr. ALLISON was chairman of the Finance 
a mittee of the Senate when the Mills bill passed the House 
“haan sent to the Senate. Mr. ALLISON, as chairman of the 
be man of the Senate which so changed the Mills bill that it 
oa rwards called the Allison bill—and I quote him because 

economic questions there are but two or three members of 
Senate who are regarded as his equals. He said: 


Tt is true that under customs laws there is a small duty Wheat, bar- 


» Oats, and other ural products, but it does not afford 
tec- 
On to the great wheat and grain producing regions of the counery” _ 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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What is true of wheat is equally true of other grains. Therefore tho 
farmer has practically no protection at all. * * * Unfortunately for the 
farmer, the market price of wheat is fixed by the price which the surplus 
will bring abroad, or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool. At that 
market, where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the wholo 
crop, he comes in compet m with the grain produced in the Crimea, 
Hungary, and in the regio i 1} 


1 of the Baltic, from flelds cultivated by what is 
is known, in compartson with our own, as ] auper labor 

Senator Plumb, from Kansas, in 1883 said: 

Who pays these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says: “I can live or I can make a profit if a certain duty is imposed,” 
what is he saying? He is simply saying, ‘If you give mea certain duty you 
putitin my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the farm- 


ers of the United States.’ 

Hon. John A. Logan on April 18, 1870, in aspeech delivered in 
the Senate, said: 

Does not every farmer and mech 
all kinds of labor? They are prox 
tected; and it is they who pay this 1 
of the manufacturers of this article. 

Again, in a speech delivered by Senator ALLISON, March 24, 
1870, he said: 






1ic in this broad land make use of ironin 
‘s and consumers, and are not pr 
ro amount of money into t ) 








I will say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I regard it 
not as an intentional frand, but as operating as though it were a fraud, upon 
the great body of the people of the United States. I allude to the wool tariff, 
a law the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep-h andry 


of this country. 

Those facts and opinions are as truthful and applicable to-day 
as they were then. 

It will not be denied that since the passage of the McKinley 
law—not by reason of it, but since its passage—farm products 
and farm property have decreased very perceptibly. Itwasstated 
on this floor the other day, and not contradicted, to my knowl- 
edge—and the authority was the secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Pennsylvania—that within the last thirteen 
years farm produce in that State had declined about $53,000,000, 
and that farm property had declined $70,000,000; and that, too, 
right in the very heart of protection. Pennsylvania hasa larger 
protected industry than all the agricultural regions west of the 
Mississippi, and yet right in the heart of their wealth, of their 
pomeee and of the promised home markets, farm produce 

1as declined only $53,000,000 in thirteen years! This is the 


benefit to farmers. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEROH 


HON. OLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon no question is the great difference between 
the Republican party and the Democratic party more marked than 
upon the question of tarifftaxation. This is a great question upon 
which the parties in the past and in the future will contend for 
political supremacy. Upon its proper solution is dependent not 
only a great moral principal of right, but also the prosperity or 
poverty, the comfort or distress, of thousands of oppressed and 
impoverished people. The platforms of the two parties, the enact- 
ments which they have placed upon the statute books of this nation, 
and this discussion have clearly developed the great differences 
existing between the two parties. 

The Democratic position is that Government has no right to 
levy taxes, whether internal or in the shape of custom duties, 
except for revenues, to answer the needs of an honest and economical 
administration of Government. That Government has no right by 
the exercise of its taxing power, designed for the benefit of all, to 
select a few favored classes and industries and shower upon them 
benefits and bounties by the imposition of burdens and exactions 
upon themany. That every cent that the Government extorts from 
the taxpayer in excess of its needs is unjust and indefensible rob- 
bery. That the proper place for every cent of the people’s money, 
not required by economical Government, is in the pockets of the 
people, and notin the Treasury of the United States to be hoarded, 
as a surplus, or squandered ip useless and extravagant expenditures. 
[Applause.] That every restriction upon trade is a hindrance to 
commerce, progress, and prosperity. That the tariff, being a tax 
aid by the consumer of the goods imported, should be regulated 
in equity and justice, like every other system of taxation. That 
the fundamental principle of every system of taxation is that per- 
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sons should pay taxes in proportion to their wealth or eopomiy to 
pay. That this being true, the hand of Government should lay its 
exactions lightly upon the necessaries of life used by the poor toil- 
ing masses, and heavily upon the luxuries consumed by the rich. 
[Ap lause. ] A 

The reverse of all this is the pee idea of tariff taxation. 
It is estimated that 5 per cent of the people of this country are 
engaged in the protected industries. The Republican party main- 
tains that in order to give employment to and enrich this 5 per cent; 
that the 95 per cent outside of this class should be taxed 49 per 
cent upon all the goods they use and consume. Nothing more 
clearly exemplifies this or defines more distinctly the Republican 
position upon the tariff than the objections areed by the Republi- 
can minority of the Ways and Means Committee to many of the 

roposed reductions in the pending bill. They strenuously object 

n their report to reducing the tariff on lead from 77 per cent to 35 

er cent, stating that by this reduction the profits will be reduced 
Manaheenelg on account of lower prices, and that 12,000 people are 
engaged in this industry. 

Thus the Republican position is, that in order to give a profit 
to this special favored class of 12,000 people, that 65,000,000 people 
should be taxed over 40 per cent upon all the lead they use. They 
protest earnestly against the great reductions made upon glass and 
especially plate glass, and state that in the Jatter industry there are 
twelve competing manufacturers, employing 8,000 men. Their 
proposition is, that in order that these twelve manufacturers may 
make large profits, and be further enriched, that 65,000,000 people 
should be taxed about 20 per cent upon all the glass, in various 
shapes and forms used by them. They object to the reductions 
made upon pottery, and urge as a reason that there are engaged in 
this business 102 establishments, employing almost ten thousand 
men, and that the reductions will increase importations, and thus 
injure the prosperity of those. 

Their proposition upon this quostion is, that in order that these 
102 manufacturers may make greater profits that 65,000,000 people 
should be taxed about 25 per cent upon all the cups and saucers, 
plates and pitchers, and various forms of earthenware used by them. 
They protest against putting cotton ties upon the free list, thus 
claiming that the cotton planters of the South should be taxed 
50 per cent upon their ties for the benefit of the few persons 
engaged in their manufacture, They denounce the reduction of 
about 35 per cent on tin plate, maintaining that the 65,000,000 

eople who use tin in this country should be taxed that amount 

or the benefit of the few peene who are _— ed in this industry. 

This committee specially denounce the bill for its reductions of 
75 per cent upon steel rails, and as there is undisputed proof here 
that the product of steel] rails in this country is now controlled by 
a pool, the Republican party atands an advocate of the pernicious 
doctrine that the people of every city who desire to build street 
cars, and of every section which desires to build railroads for their 
development shall be taxed over 65 per cent upon their rails for the 
benefit of this already enriched pool. [Applause on Democratic 
side.] Thus, take the minority report of the Republican members 
of the committee, the speeches made by their accredited leaders 
upon this floor, and the foundation upon which they build all their 
arguments, and which constitutes the basis of protection, is the per- 
nicious doctrine that Government has a right to make discrimina- 
tions, has aright to impose burdens and exactions upon a vast major- 
ity of its citizens for the benetit of its few favorites. 

It is estimated that on account of the increased price which the 
McKinley bill enables the home manufacturer to sell his product, 
that for every $1 of the consumer’s money which goes into the 
Treasury of the Government at least $5 of his money goes into the 
pockets of the home manufacturer. Thus the Republican party 
stands an advocate of the iniquitous doctrine, that Government 
has a right to stretch forth ite hands and take from its citizen $1 for 
its own use, and at the same time extort from him $5 for the enrich- 
ment of its favorites. 

[Applause on Democratic i) 

This peck abominates a tariff for revenue, which means that this 
party thinks that the tariff should not be adjusted as a system of 
taxation, levying its exactions lightly upon the poor and heavily 
upon the rich, but that it should be prepared with the sole aim of 
giving the greatest bounties, profits, and opportunities of wealth 
to those whom its caprice or self-interest makes the recipients of its 
favors. Thus the Republican idea of tariff taxation is a perversion 
of all that is right, just, and equitable. 

It is built upon the false principle that legislation can create 
wealth. A greater error and herosy than this was never propagated. 
Wealth can only be created by labor. As has been well said by 
Edmund Burke, the wisest of all English statesmen, “legislation 
can not create wealth, but that it is the most potential of all factors 
in controlling its distribution, after being created.” That the first 
test as a lawmaker which he applied to every measure presented to 
him for consideration was what effect will the measure have upon 
the distribution of wealth. Willit give and preserve to citizens the 
wealth which their labor has created, or will it pervert it to those 
who have not been instrumental in its production? When it pre- 
serves to citizens the wealth they have created it is just and right- 


eous legislation. When it takes from one citizen the results of ) 
labor and distributes it to another, it is legalized rob). a 
[Applause.] This marks the vast difference between Democracy as i 
Republicanism. The Democracy claims that the great taxing Rowe 
of this Government can only be exercised to provide it with suffiejens 
revenue, The Republican party maintains that this vast power of 
taxation should be directed, not to provide revenue for the (ov, a 
ment, but as a means of controlling and distributing wealth, yor. 
verting it from the great mass of citizons who created it int, t), 
pockets of the few favored classes. [Applause.] _ 

For over thirty years, under the pernicious system of a protectiys 
tariff, inaugurated and perpetuated by the Republican part, ei 
the Government been unjustly and unfairly controlling the distzj})y 
tion of wealth. For the last thirty years this country has mag 
marvelous strides in the increase of wealth. It has ines ased its 
wealth from $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to about $63,000,000,000 Seale 
Never before in its history have the people been more frugal, more 
energetic, more persevering, and more toiling. Never before hag 
their labor produced more bountiful and abundant crops. But )] 
this increase of wealth and productions has been, not for the jey 
efit of the great toiling masses, but for the favored few to whop 
under the operations of this pernicious tariff system, Governney} 
has made the distributions. So flagrantly unfair and unjust has 
been this distribution under it that it is estimated that half of the 
wealth of this vast country is now owned by less than 40,000 people, 
Under the operations of this system stupendous fortunes haye been 
created with surprising rapidity. 

This system has created millionaires whose wealths exceed that of 
great and sovereign states, While it has brought abundant wealth 
to the few, it has brought poverty, distress, and want to the many, 
It has brought the farmer, laborer, and mechanic to the verge of 
bankruptcy and despair. It has taken the earnings of the farmer 
and laborer and with them enriched the capitalist and manufac- 
turer. It has reduced what the farmer has to sell far below the cost 
of production, and enhanced what he has to buy 50 per cent above 
its natural price. It has created the millionaire and the tramp, 
Under its disastrous effects the agricultural interest the country 
over is practically paralyzed and destroyed. Imagination can not 
conceive, reason can not calculate the vast sums of money which 
this system has taken from the pockets of the farmer and laborer 
and placed into those of the manufacturer and capitalist. {Ap- 
plause. ] 

The McKinley bill collects each year about $200,000,000 of revenue 
for the Government. It is estimated that by the increased price it 
enables the home manufacturers to sell their goods, that it takes 
five times that amount from the people and bestows it upon the 

rotected beneficiaries. Thus by a fair estimate the McKiuley bill 
is an annual tax and burden upon the earnings of the already op- 

ressed and impoverished masses of this country to the extent of 
$1,200,000,000. Can there be surprise that the masses have been 
erushed by such a stupendous burden? Since 1862, there has been 
collected in tariff taxes by the Government about $5,000,000,000, 
five times as much has been paid the home manufacturer, thus mak- 
ing the total amount extorted from the people within that time 
$30,000,000,000. 

These dry figures tell us a story of wrong, deprivation, and rob- 
bery surpassing anything furnished by the annals of history. The 
great Napoleon in his wild career of victory and conquest neyer 
extorted from the vanquished nations which lay prostrate at his 
feet, one-fifth as much as this Government through Republican 
legislation has extorted from its own toiling citizens for the enrich- 
ment of its favorites. In these dry figures can be read the cause 
of the want, wretchedness, and despair of the great masses of the 
citizens to-day. They stand powerless and helpless under the 
immense and appalling burden which their own government has 
imposed upon them. [Loud applause. ] 

ut for these tariff exactions, there is not a community in this 
country to-day, that would not be blessed with plenty and pr _ rity. 

During its existence it has taken from my Congressional district 
donble its aggregate wealth, real and personal. But for this loss 
in my district where there is now want, impoverishment, and bank- 
ruptcy, there would be wealth, plenty, and prosperity. In the com- 
mercial depression, in the business paralysis, in the poverty and 
destitution of the agricultural classes are portrayed the wrongs, 
injustice, and depredations that have been perpetrated by this 
vicious system. What an amazing spectacle of iniquity and rob- 
bery do the statistics of the Government exhibit. ; 

The last census discloses that nine northeastern States which are 
the chief beneficiaries under the protective tariff, possessing on’ 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of this country, yet own three-fifths 
of its aggregate wealth. The threc-fourths of the people liv ing ip 
the other States have produced the great crops of cotton, toba ™ 
grain, cereals, and the live stock, which have been the chief sour’ - 
of this vast wealth. Tho protective tariff levying its contributions 
upon every article of consumption, extending its depredations . 
the poorestand humblest home, restricting the opportunities for oa : 
of farm products in foreign countries has transferred the wea be 
from the States producing it into the few States which are t 
recipients of its gifts and bounties. [Applause.] 
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J ocratic administrations and low tariffs, which existed 
Pg Py nym late civil war, this state of affairs did not exist. 
In 1860, when the Democracy was driven from power and — Gov- 
ernment was transferred to the Republican party, the distri a 
of wealth was general and the farmer was in @ prosperous condl- 
tion. At that time, as correctly stated by Polk, the late resident 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, the farmer owned 77 per cent of the aggre- 
gate wealth of this country. Under thirty years of Repub ican 
administration it has been reduced below 24 per cent. ioe = | 1850 
to 1860, under the operations of a low Democratic revenue tariff, the 
farmer increased his wealth from about four billion dollars to over 
eight, making in ten years 4 gain of about 101 per cent. 

3ut mark the changes which have resulted under the Republican 
high tariff. From 1860 to 1870, under this system, the farmerincreased 
his wealth hardly 40 per cent. — From 1870 to 1880, under an increased 
tariff, the farmer in ten years increased his wealth about 9 per cent, 
failing to even make interest upon his investments. I believe if an 
inventory could be made of his condition that it would disclose 
that he is poorer to-day than he wasin 1880. I believe the experience 
and answerof a vast majority of the farmers would verify this asser- 
tion. The effect of the tariff from 1880 to 1890 upon the farmer is 
strikingly exhibited by the census. If the farmer in 1889 had been 
able to sell his produce even for the prices received in 1881 they 
would have received $3,511,593,805 instead of $1,940,969,687 mak- 
ing a loss to the farmer upon the difference in two crops of over a 
billion and a half of dollars. The loss to the tobacco producers 
alone for the difference in price between the crops of 1881 and 1889 
amounted to more than $14,000,000. 

Between 1850 to 1860 agricultural exports to foreign countries 
increased 25 per cent yearly. Since 1860, under the protective tariff, 
they have increased only 3 per cent yearly. Twenty years ago the 
average profits derived from oe an acre of land was $14.75; 
to-day the same quantity yields only the meagre sum of $8.15. In 
1860, when the Democracy turned this Government over to the 
Republican party, the private and public indebtedness practically 
amounted to nothing. The last census discloses the amazing fact 


that the public indebtedness of this country amounts to $2,000,000,000 | 
and the private indebtedness | to $16,000,000,000. These figures | 
evince that if the farmers of this country were compelled to settle | 
| untaxed, 


their indebtedness that they would be left homeless and penniless. 

In startling vividness these dry figures tell how this Government, 
through iniquitious legislation, has bound hand and foot and deliv- 
ered over to the money power and kings the mass of its citizens, 
whose sweat, toil, and sacrifices have made it rich and great. 
[Applause.] In them can be seen the suffering surrounding a 
sheriff’s sale, poorly clad and half fed children, deprived of oppor- 
tunities from ahigher and better life, whole families immersed in the 
bitterness of debt and destitution. They exhibit the accumulated 
wrongsof over thirty — of misgovernment, demanding swift and 
speedy reform. [Applause.] To accomplish this great reform, to 
eliminate these great abuses, to uplift and make prosperous again 
thefarmer and wage-earner, the people of this country have com- 
missioned the Democratic party. 

We have been — a high trust, with great hopes and confidence, 
at the hands of the people. We must discharge this trust and fullfil 
every pledge and every promise. Wehave a difficult task before us. 


We can not expect in a few years to correct the evils and wrongs of | 


thirty. The process of rehabilitation must be slow and gradual. 
We will encounter much discouragement. Many friends will desert 
because the relief does not come as soon as anticipated. Many 
whose Democracy has been inspired by hopes of office will with dis- 
appointment in the future fail us. But resolutely and fearlessly, 
unawed and uncorrupted, we shall steadily continue our fight until 
the citadals of protection, privileges, and special favors are com- 
ao overthrown. This is a victory carrying with it peace, com- 
ort, and Late aris | tothe great masses of ourcitizens. [Applause.] 
The pending bill is a stepin that direction. It does not go as far 
as I would like for it to go in many of its reductions. It still 
retains the many benefits and bounties for the manufacturer. It 
has init pp which I do not favor, and which I shall vote to 
amend. I shall vote to strike out entirely the clause providing 
eight years for the payment of a bounty to the sugar-growers. Itis 
undemocratic to continue for even eight years the iniquitous pro- 
Visions of the McKinley bill, which taxed sixty-five millions of peo- 
ple to pay a bounty of 2 cents a pound to sugar-growers. I shall 
Vvoteagainst the proposed increase of the internal-revenue tax on cig- 
a a8 it is far above the revenue point, and tends to the estab- 
o iment more completely of the monopoly of the American Tobacco 
ompany, which now has control of the purchase and sale of bright 
tobacco, E 
= wage war upon this immense trust, which has done so much to 
aoe the price of bright tobacco. I shall vote against any 
oon of the internal-revenuetaxes. I shall hail the day when the 
Se system with its spies, iuformers, and oppressions is obliter- 
ated. Ishall vote to amend the bill by placing a revenue tariff on 


£ these on the free list results more to the benefit of the manufac- 
ter, and that it would be much better to have the reduction made 


upon the finished product used by the consumer. 
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“very actof my public life shall be to destroy this monopoly | 


| deceivet hy promises and pretenses. 
| reign of plutocracy, impoverishing through its depredations, ine- 
Iron ore and coal, as I think the revenue is needed, and the placing 
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There are other amendments pending which shall have my sup- 

port. I hopethese amendments will carry, as I think they will con- 
tribute much to the perfection of the bill. Butif they donot, Ishall 
extend to this bill my cordial and earnest support. I recognize in 
& great country like this, with its many diversified interests, that 
legislation must be the result more or less of compromises. This 
bill will bring great relief and benefits to the people. It brings 
low taxes, cheaper food and clothing. It saves in customs duties 
about $70,000,000 per annum, and with its decreased price it will ena- 
ble consumers to purchase goods; it will result in a saving to the 
mass of people of almost half a billion of dollars each year. This 
is & vast saving, and in a few years its beneticient results will be 
perceptible in greater plenty and prosperity among the people, and 
in the discharge of the immense indebtedness which overshadows 
them. It imposes a tax of 2 per cent upon all incomes over 
$4,000, thus justly and tighteousht making the rich people of this 
country contribute out of their abundance revenue to support the 
Government, 
_ This is in marked contrast to the Republican party which, when 
it came to lessen the burden of taxation necessitated by the exi- 
gencies of the late Civil War, first relieved the rich by repealing 
the income tax and placed heavier and greater burdens upon the 
poor. This bill reverses that policy, it brings relief and reductions 
to the poor, and reimposes taxes upon the rich where they of right 
belong. It destroys the odious discriminations of the McKinley 
bill, which placed tariff taxation lightly upon the fine and expen- 
sive grades of goods purchased by the rich, and heavily upon the 
coarse and plain goods consumed by the poor. 

Where the McKinley bill confined the benefits of free salt by its 
rebates to the fish curers of New England, this bill extends it to 
all citizens. Where the McKinley bill gives raw silk free and 
untaxed to make the dress of the wife of the millionaire and proud 
city belle, and taxes the wool of the dress of the farmer's wife 60 
per cent, this bill rights that wrong, and makes the wool of her 
dress free and untaxed. Where the McKinley bill permitted uncut 
diamonds to come in free and untaxed to decorate the city dude, 
and extorted a tax of about 45 per cent upon the agricultural imple- 
ments of the farmer, this bill destroys that iniquitous discrimina- 
tion, and permits the farmer to purchase his implements free and 
Where the McKinley bill gave mahogany wood untaxed 
to make the furniture of the rich and extorted a tax of over 20 per 
cent upon the wood to make the plain pine cupboard of the farmer 
and mechanic, this bill eliminates that discrimination and gives to 
the poor man his plain pine wood free and untaxed. 

If I had time I could enumerate innumerable instances where the 
McKinley bill discriminates against the poor in favor of the rich 
which this bill corrects. It is a bill preeminently in favor of the 
oppressed and toiling masses. It seeks to lift the burdens of taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of the poor, where it has been so long rest- 
ing under Republican legislation, and place them upon the shoulders 
of the rich and favored, who are amply able to bear them. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr, Chairman, that such a bill should encounter a strong opposi- 
tion from certain quarters is no surprise. That the beneficiaries 
under the present system should present protests and clamors 
against its passage was to be expected. The louder their complaint 
the more I am convinced that this bill deprives them of their 
special benefits and privileges and metes out justice to the people. 
If a man had had his hand in my pockets for thirty years and been 
accustomed to appropriate half my earnings, and suddenly this rob- 
bery should be stopped it is to be expected that he would raise a 
hue and cry. [{Laughter.] It is to be expected that times would 
be less prosperous and money less plentifal with him. It is to be 
expected that he would loudly declaim against the deprivation and 
inquire by what means were those dependent on him to be provided 
for. It is to be expected that he should shout vociferously that his 
business was depressed and destroyed. [Laughter and applause. ] 
You could measure the amount of his robbery by the extent of his 
clamor and complaint. 

So itis with this bill. If its passage has been unaccompanied 
with eo from the other side, who stand here the represent- 
atives of the tariff baron and rubbers, it would have been assur- 
ance to me that its enactment would result in no cessation of their 
depredations and that it brought little or no relief to the people. 
But their cries and howls are proof to me that this bill takes their 
hands out of the people’s pockets, and while it means less money 
and prosperity to the favored classes, it means more money and 
prosperity to the people. [Loud applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is but the beginning of a great and far- 
reachingreform. Revolutions move forward, not backward. Depres- 
sion, poverty, and despair have stirred the people as they were never 
stirred before. They have awakened to a full realization of their 
rights. They now recognize their friends and can no longer be 
Those who anticipate here a 


qualities, and injustice the great masses of the people for its own 


| enrichment, are awfully mistaken and completely ignore the oe 


and resistless — possessed by the people. Towering far above 
in majesty and in power the rich capitalists in this country stand 
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thegreat middleclass, who, neither drunk with wealth nordestroyed 
by selfishness, but who, possessed of patriotism and imbued with 
intelligence, are the guardians of the fortunes of this Republic, and 
will valiantly and successfully defend it against all enemies who 
seek to pervert or wreck government for selfish ends. Last fall a 
year ago witnessed the mighty uprising of this class to sweep from 
powerand trust those who sought to inaugurate and perpetuate here 
a reign of plutocracy, a domination of wealth and money kings. 
The immense political power and supremacy possessed by this 
elass furnish us a security against all the dangers and evils to be 
apprehended from the invasions and encroachmentsof wealth. This 
class, deeply patriotic and intclligent, fervid in their faith, honest 
in their convictions, true in their conduct to the great and sublime 
teachings of the Christian religion, will ever hold in their strong 
and pure hands government, will keep it undefiled and uncorrupt, 
and will carry this people and this country to that higher height 
of civilization, to that boundless power and limitless greatness, to 
these unspeakable glories for which Divine Providence has destined 
us. (Applause.] 
All the triumphs which mark the history of the Democratic 
party, all the lofty traditions it furnishes, all the rights and noble 
aa it has contributed to the common cause of humanity, 
ow it has made possible the wonderful growth and development 
of our country, the mighty achievements which have crowned the 
efforts of its founders and leaders in every domain, dignified by the 
on intellect, and ew of man, constitute a rich and ines- 
imable heritage of which we should strive to make ourselves 
werthy heirs and possessors. ‘The voices which come from the past, 
the inspiration which springs from the present, the possibilities 
which crown the future, should arouse in us noble and high aspira- 
tions, and confirm the resolve with each and every Democrat in 
this House to measure in public life and in legislative achievements 
the high demand made upon us by our common country. [Loud 
and prolonged applause. } 


Tariff and Other Medes of Taxation: 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For days and days we have been discussing 
the tariff. I think the discussion has the right name when we 
call it ‘‘ the tariff.” We have not been discussing the principles 
of taxation as we should; but we have been discussing “ the 
tariff,” 7. e., we have been quarreling overschedules. With that 
view of the case, and in that kind of discussion, the tariff is a 
local question. And to discuss a local question ina National 
Congress is to enter on an endless wrangle. We go round and 
round in a ring which has neither beginning nor end. Well, 
then, Mr. Chairman, what is the tariff? Itis said to be an in- 
direct mode of taxation. That is the correct definition. It is 
an indirect, quiet, stealthy = of ing from a man’s pocket 
what he would not yield directly and wi ly. This is in keep- 
ing with the origin of the word. Theword tariff is said to have 
been derived from “ Tarifa,” a town in Southern Spain,near the 
Straits of Gibraltar, where this style of taxation is said to have 
been practiced in various ways, sometimes levying tariffs on ves- 
sels passing through the straits, with no reason for doing so ex- 
copt the spirit of greed, backed by the strong hand of physical 
force. 

The term seems to have been much in use among the piratesof 
the Mediterranean, who levied tribute or tariff on the commerce 
of nations in all cases where they had the power to do so. And 
it was a proud day for the glory of our young Republic when, in 
1815, the little American Navy, under the command of Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur, humbled the pride and subdued the power 
of the African corsairs that had for centuries preyed on the 
commerce of the world when it dared to enter the waters which 
they infested and dominated on the borders of Southern Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Western Asia. From that day American 
— have paid no tariff to the pirates of the Bar States, 
and it will a prouder day when American citizens cease to 
pay tariffs to the pirates of their own eee who, under the 
plea of * pera continue to make millionaires of them- 
selves at the expense of the producing people of our country. 
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Mr. Chairman; the evils of tariff taxation are easily see) } 
little candid, unprejudiced thought on the subject. All ao... 
that tariff taxesare paid by the consumers of duty-paying ooo, 
That is, itis a tax onconsumption. The last purchaser pays ;)... 
tariff. It is a tax on consumption and not on aceumy|):),. 
This being the case, let me illustrate: Suppose I have be/, 
ten men who are worth in property $1,000 each, and th»; 
of them has a family of six persons. These men each | 
taxes on the cohsumption of six persons, and all of them ; 
pay tariff taxes on the consumption of sixty persons. 

ose I have on my right hand one man who is worth in | ; 
10,000. He has just as much wealth as all the ten men, : ' 
men were required to pay taxeson their accumulations ho wey), 
pay taxes on his $10,000 the same as the other men on the; 
000. But this is not the case. Under the syst  { 
tion men do not pay taxes in proportion to their 
proportion to their wants. And the man with $10,000 and  /., 
ily of six persons only pays one-tenth as much taxes on }yjs 
000 as the other men pay on the same amount of wealth. 

And this is a fixed principle or rule which has no ey, 
that under a system of tariff taxation wealth in many } 
taxed heavily, while wealth in few hands is taxed lightly, 
million dollars of wealth in the possession of one thous: 
will pay a thousand times as much taxes, approximately, 
same amount of wealth in the handsofone man. [tat once }y 
comes plain, then, that in a country where the revenues x; 
raised by tariff taxes, it is not ible to have, ina long » 
of years, a just and equitable division of property. [n propo 
tion to wealth the poor are taxed heavily and the rich lightly. 
The rich are continually made richer and the poor poorer: and. 
as the inequalities increase, the process is accelerated. A ma; 
with $1,000 pays, approximately, one hundred times as 
taxes in proportion to his means as the man with $10,000. And 
while this is the case, the man with small means in time of way 
or revolution is worth to the Government and country much 
more, in proportion to the amount of wealth which must » 
guarded, than is the rich man. Ten thousand men with each a 
thousand dollars, a home, and afamily of six persons are an arm; 
in themselves, and need very little military protection / ) 
and property. They are the militia on whom we can safely rely 
in time of trouble. They are the men whom Mr. Jeffersoncalled 
‘*the most precious part of the community.” 

On the other hand, the millionaire is worth nothing as a militia 
man. His millions of wealth in a thousand expose forms must 
be protected by the Government, and if a jot or tittle of it isde- 
stroyed by the turbulence of mobs or the ravages of the public 
enemy it must be paid for to the last cent. I know it is said that 
men of capital aid the Government in times of need with thei 
money. Thatisa fine statement in a Fourth of July oration, but 
when the cold facts are examined it wili be found untrue, Tak 
the case of our late war. For every miliion of money loan 
Government by the capitalist,the people have returned to his 
coffer treble the sum. No, Mr. Chairman, in the last analysiso! 
the bottom facts of the case it will be found that the millionare 
in proportion to his wealth, pays the least taxes and is the mos 
expensive man in the country, and in time of war “ho sustaims 
the country as the cord sustains the hanged.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said we must have money to suppor 
and run the Government. We all agree to that. Why should 
we not obtain that money from the men who have it rather than 
from those who do not have it? Had we not better tax men® 
wealth instead of their wants? It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that these p itions are too plain for argument. Our tar! 
system was inherited from the monarchies of Europe, 42 1 if 
persisted in it must lead to those inequalities of wealth whic” 
we find in those countries where the few have everything «ne 
enjoy everything, while the many bear all the burdens and suet 
ormree ge : 

Those who advocate a protective tariff have wearied the + ft 
verse with excuses to justify their course. They tell us that \) 
is necessary 
To encourage and build up manufactures. <i 

And yet low-tariff countries usually succeed better With man” 
factures than high-tariff countries. England has the low e st 7 
in Europe. Austria’s tariffis ranked among the highest. 
land excels Austria in manufactures. Belgium 1s 4 egg 
country, and ranks alongside of England in manufactures. sated 
ico is the most tariff-burdened country in America. The - a 
States and Canada are lower. Mexico is far behind h« ee 
American neighbors in manufactures. From 1846 to 1864 he 
United States had the Democratic ‘‘ Walker tariff,” for reveh'™ 

ly. From 1870 to 1880 we had a Republican high-prove! So 
tariff. The percentage of increase of general — "1 it 
from 1850 to 1860 was greater than from 1870 to 1880. or 
may be added that the percentage of increase of the or 
wealth of the country from 1850 to 1860 was greater than ' 
1870 to 1880. 
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i imed that a protective tariff is necessary— |. 
tye American Fnanafacturers to pay their employes tar 
wages. Inother words, to protect our laborers from competition with | 
v-priced labor of Hurope. 
— vot the canaietieoel the cheapest laborers is free! ae 
is one thing which the employers of labor will not suffer nA e 
taxed. It isa fact, also, that low-tariff England pays better “a 
than the high-tariff countries of the Continent. Nor does ong 
land require a protective tariff against the low-priced labor 0 
the Continent. If protective-tarift countries were noted for pay- 
ing high wages to labor, then Mexico would be the American 
aeadion for wage laborers. The following table has been pub- 
ished, showing the wages in European countries, in some of the 


leading avocations: 
Wages per week. 


Low tariff. 








| High tarist. 
Occupation. Go Lt. | we | Rae 
|} many. an gium. | land. 
ces eileen ——}|— b besaoms 
OED lk | $3.45] 84.00] $6.00] 88.12 
—_— Preeetes Te PS 00} 5.00/ 800) 8.16 
nn aa ’ 4.1 . 42 5.40 8. 25 
ieee cae 4.60} 4.90| 420] 7.25 
Rs ceieentton <A... Senn 5.40} 8.10 
Blacksmiths -..-.---------------------------- 4 ee 4.40 8. 12 
and le-make?rs ..-.~.-~---<0------------------- 4. SE cscisernsnitnin 4. 80 7.70 
Byers css ooen eR geavctceieenorianes 7.00 
OVENS ..------------------- === #-- + -- === - SE Dittipdratiatiaiiticnsine 5. 40 
Grinders in glasswork -..-..---------------- a4 eee eee 10. 92 
Common laborers. .-----~-- ---~-------------- 2.60 |--------- 8.00 5. 00 





[t is claimed that a protective tariff is necessary— 

To make a home market for agriculture. 

It does not do this. A protective tariff does not develop gen- 
eral manufactures, and hence does not furnish a better market 
for agriculture. The market prices of corn and wheat in New 
York were about20 cents per bushel higher on the average from 
1850 to 1860 than from 1870 to 1880. Beef was higher in those 
low-tariff times, from 1850 to 1860, than from 1870 to 1880. Sev- 
eral other articles were lower, showing that the tariff had little 
influence on general agricultural products. I admit that special 
industries, with tariffs arranged to favor them at the expense of 
other industries, are developed by the class laws in their favor. 
This is the evil and bane of the system. It makes millionaires 
of some and paupersof others. New England enjoys the benefits 
of protection. Some of her manufacturers are rich. The small 
establishments can not compete with the larger, so they cease to 
work, and general manufactures in New England have given place 
to the large establishments which enjoy special favors. And 
thus it is that agriculture in New England is on the decline. 
Farms there can be bought for less than the cost of improve- 
ments. Pennsylvania is.a State of specially protected manufac- 
tures, Her real estate is carrying a burden of $613,000,000 of 
private debts, with State and municipal debts to mateh. Pro- 
tection is good at making millionaires of the few, but as a bene- 
fit to the many protection is a failure. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that many who see the fallacy of pro- 
tection still favor a tariff for revenue; and yet, as we an in- 
herited that system of taxation from the monarchical countries 
of Europe, may there not be a serpent in that paradise? Let me 
again mention the undeniable facts referred to in the beginning 
of my remarks. Tariff taxes are ultimately paid by the last pur- 
chaser—by the consumer. All agree in that. In other words, 
tariff taxes are collected on consumption and not on accumula- 
tions. That being true, the poor man pays, approximately, as 
much tariff taxes asthe rich man. From this fact we have seen 
that wealth in many hands is more heavily taxed (through tariff 
taxation) than the same wealth in few hands. Mr. Jeffersonsaid 
that the small home-holders ‘‘ are the most precious ” part of the 
population. Yet the tariff, in all its phases, tends to abolish 
Wealth in thé hands of the many, and to specially favor wealth 
in the hands of the few. 

The greater the wealth in a single hand the lighter it is 
sashes by tariff taxesin proportion to itsamount. Conversely, 
smaller the pittance of wealth in many hands the heavier it 

taxed in rtion to each respective individual holding. 
This ae crs. § : : 

eneral rule helds good, and it is impossible to maintain a 
distribution of property in anation supported by tariff taxes. 
iscardinal fact can not be too often repeated, and should never 
forgotten. In order to encourage and maintain the distribu- 

n of wealth among the men who create it, we must abandon 
our monarchical system of indirect taxation. This can be done 
by sisting @ system of taxing wealth wherever we find it; 

at is, by g men’s accumulations instead of what they con- 
. ea by taxing men on what they have instead of on what they 
eed. is is not a new plan that I propose. More than one 
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hundred yearsago Mr. Jefferson, at that time minister to France, 
writing to Mr. Madison, discussed the distribution of wealth as 
follows: 

Tam conscious that an equal division of property is impracticable, but 
the consequences of this enormous inequality producing so much misery to 
the bulk of mankind; legislators can not invent too many devices for sub- 
dividing property, only taking care to let their subdivisions go hand in hand 
with the natural affections of the human mind. The descent of property of 
every kind, therefore, to all the children, or to all the brothers and sisters or 
other relations in equal degree, is a politic measure, and a practicable one. 
Another means of silently lessening the Inequality of property is to exempt 
all from taxation below ertain point, and to tax the higher portions of 
property in geometrical progression as they rise } : History of ti 
Constitution 

There, Mr. Chairman, is the outline of 'a just, equitable, and 
practical system of taxation, by America’s first great Democrat. 
If our present Democratic party had the courage to abolish all 
tariff taxation, and in its stead inaugurate a system of Federal 
taxes on large incomes, large legacies, and large landed estates, 
leaving small properties free from taxation, what a work of jus- 
tice and equity it would be. Millionaires would then help to sup- 
port the burdens of Government, and the laboring poor would 
have a better chance to rise in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, [ have ventured to suggest the form of a bill 
which in my opinion would provide liberal revenues for the Gov- 
ernment, while, ultimately, its policy, if persisted in, would abol- 
ish the evils of unjust and unequal tariff taxation. My outline 
for a revenue bill, starting from our present absurd high tariff 
position, is as follows: 

A bill to provide revenue for the Government, to institute a just system of 
taxation, and to restore and maintain an adequate volume of money 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the revenue 
law approved October 1, 1890, is hereby repealed, and the revenue 
law approved March 3, 1883, is hereby revived and reénacted, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Src. 2. That at the end of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1894, 
the rates of customs in all the schedules of the law hereby re- 
vived shall be reduced one-fourth, except such as are herein- 
after placed on the free list. 

Src. 3. That at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, the rates or schedules of duties as they then exist shal! be 
reduced one-third. 

Src. 4. That at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 
the duties on imports as they then exist shall be reduced one- 
fourth: Provided, That the internal taxes of the revenue law of 
1893 shall be reduced by the same percentages each year when 
the customs duties are reduced. 

And provided, That the articles enumerated as “ prohibited ” 
by the aforementioned law of 1883 shall remain in the prohibited 
list, and it will become the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on and after June 30, 1894, to add to such prohibited list 
any and all articles and commodities which, in his judgment, 
are dangerous to the health, lives, or property of the people of 
the United States. 

Src. 5. That the free list of the aforesaid law of 1883, which 
is hereby re®nacted, shall be enlarged by adding all timber, 
round, split, hewn, or sawed, and all lumber, rough and dressed, 
used in the construction of fences, houses, boats, ships, and ceop- 
erage, but not advanced in value by manufacture beyond the 
condition of hewn, split, sawed, or dressed, on and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Src. 6. That in order to provide and maintain revenues for the 
Government there are hereby authorized and levied taxes as fol- 
lows: 

First. On all incomes of individuals amounting to 34,000 per 
annum or over, but not exceeding $10,000, Ll percent per annum. 

Second. Onall incomes of individuals amounting to $10,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $30,000, 2 per cent per annum. 

Third. On all ineomes of individuals amounting to 330,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $60,000, 34 per cent per annum. 

Fourth. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $60,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $100,000, 6 per cent per annum. 

Fifth. On all incomes of individuals amounting to$I00,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $500,000, 10 percent per annum. 

Sixth. On all legacies and gifts to heirs of estates, and allin- 
heritances of properties, and values of all sorts, counted in the 
aggregate, before division among the heirs, there is hereby au- 
thorized and hevied taxes as follows: On all legacies or inheri- 
tances of $10,000, or over, but less than $100,000 a tax of 5 per 
cent. On all legacies of $100,000, or over, a tax of 10 per cent 
per annum. 

Seventh. On all lands and landed estate held by individuals, 
firms, or corporations there is hereby authorized and levied taxes 
as follows: On estates of the value of 310,000 or over (not count- 
ing improvements), but less than $50,000, 2 per eent per annum; 
on estates of the value of $50,000 or over (not counting improve- 
ments), but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on estates 
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of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting improvements), 6 
per cent per annum. : 

Sec. 7. That for the purposes of restoring and maintaining a 
just and equitable volume of currency, the Secretary of the 

reasury is hereby authorized and directed— 

First, to issue $100,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury notes to 
replace the estimated losses and waste of United States notes 
during the past thirty years—the volume of which, under the 
law of May ah, 1878, prohibiting the further retirement of United 
States notes. 

Second, to issue $150,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury notes, to 
replace the retirement of national-bank notes below the maxi- 
mum volume of bank currency formerly in circulation; and, 

Third, to issue annually $100,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury 
notes, to meet the increasing necessities of an increasing popu- 
lation. Said Treasury notes shall be executed in the highest 
style of art on the distinctive paper best suited to the manufac- 
ture of the United States notes, and said notes shall be of the 
usual denominations, similar to the notes now in circulation; 
and the United States notes issued under this section shall be 
receivable in the revenues of the General Government and law- 
ful money in all payments, both public and private, except 
where contracts in existence prior to the passage of this act 
have provided otherwise. 

The United States notes authorized by this act shall be added 
to the fundsof the United States Treasury, and shall be paid out 
and circulated through and by the usual and lawful disburse- 
ments of the United States Government. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to prepare and print 
rules and details of procedure, books, blanks, and other neces- 
sary documents, appoint tax collectors with instructions as to 
their duties, requiring adequate bonds and the usual oath of of- 
fice, and to do and perform all other acts which may be neces- 
sary to collect the taxes and to issue the Treasury notes herein 
authorized. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect from the date of its pas- 
sage, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are here- 
by repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, if enacted into law, will by degrees 
bring us back to the average tariff of 1846, which for fourteen 

ears proved so satisfactory to all parts of the country and to all 
fatereste, with the hope of ultimate free trade with foreign na- 
tions. Speaking of that tariff law of 1846, Mr. Blaine, in his 
‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” Vol. I, page 196, said: 

The Whig Je ag | of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant any at- 
tempt, even had there been desire, to change the tariff. Gen. Taylor had 
been elected without subscribing to a platform or pledging himself to a 
specific measure, and he was, therefore, in a position to resist and reject ap- 
peals of the ordinary partisan character. oreover, the tariff of } was 

jelding abundant revenue and the business of the country was in a flour- 

shing condition at the time his Administration was organized. Money be- 
came very abundant after the year 1849; large enterprises were undertaken, 
——- was prevalent, and tor a considerable period the prosperity of 
the country was general and apparently genuine. After 1852the Democrats 
had almost undisputed control of the Government and had gradually be- 
come a free-trade party. The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 
seemed for the time to be so entirely vindicated and ons that resist- 
ance to it ceased, not only among the people but among the protective econ- 
omists, and even among the manufacturers toalarge extent. So general 
was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or 
oven aes by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential 
D ates. 

“Tt was not surprising, therefore, that with a plethoric condition of the 
National Treasury for two or three consecutive years the Democratic Con- 
gress, in the closing session of Pierce’s Administration, enacted what has 
since been known as the tariff of 1857. By thislaw the duties were placed 
lower than they had been at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well 


received by the people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable pro- 
portion of the Republican party. 


This, Mr, Chairman, is a short but fair statement of the opera- 
tion of that law in a trial of fourteen years. I admit that there 
wasa panic in 1857, and that protectionists charge that panic to 
the low tariff. Nothing can be more unjust. The panic of 1857 
came through the suspension of the State banks, which, through 
all the history of their operations, were in the habit of suspend- 
ing every few years. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the panic of 1857 would have occurred much sooner if it had not 
been for the strong stream of prosperity which continued to flow 
under the low Walker tariff of 1846 for so many years. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, we have had good times and bad 
times when the tariff was high, and good times and bad times 
when the tariff was low. This being the case, there must be 
some other cause which gives rise to good and bad times. The 
must arise from some other causes than changes of tariff sched- 
ules. Only afew months ago it was said that the law of 1890 re- 
quiring the monthly purchase of silver bullion was the cause of 
hardtimes. Controlled by that deceptive cry, Congress repealed 
the silver-purchase clause of that law. The eminent statesmen 
who demanded that repeal told us that we would immediately 
have good times. The good times didnot come. We have been 
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misled by false prophets, and the times are now harder and more 
distressing than ever, with the country fast drifting into rey), 
tion. We are now told that if we touch the tariff law of 
will close every factory and fill the country with tramps. ‘1; ut 
prediction is false. Times can not grow worse under low tariff 
any faster than they are now doing under high. By examina. 
tion of the erg | of panics it will be found that they hayo no 
connection with the tariff. The highest and lowest tariff oop. 
tries in the world have their periodical — through their 
false money systems, based on an exportable commodity, [t js 
not the low tariffs nor the high tariffs in Europe which have 
brought on the hard times in all the countries of that cont inent 

No, Mr. Chairman, good and bad times come from another and 
a very different cause. The great Peter Cooper, one of the most 
intelligent and successful business men in this country, has gaiq 
that during his long business life he had witnessed ten distress. 
ing panics, every one of them caused by contraction, destruction 
or suppression of the currency. All observation and history jy 
this country prove his statement to be true. And, Being true 
good and bad times have a financial origin, and are quite uneon. 
nected with the tariff, except when men who profit by the tariff 
wilfully and wickedly intensify the situation for their own pup. 
poses. There is nodoubt, Mr. Chairman, but that the trusts anq 
combinations which have been nurtured and built up in this 
country ty | high tariffs have it in their power to enforce their 
demands by stopping their mills and throwing labor out of em- 

loyment, and ‘hus to coerce Congress todo their bidding. The 

anks played a similar game ene suppressing the money 
which runs the wheels of industry. They filled the country with 
tramps and bankruptcies in order to compel the Government to 
do their bidding. The great trusts and combines in the manu- 
facturing industries are now playing the same game in order to 
coerce the Government and save the outrageously high and un- 
equal tariff law of 1890. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no immediate relief for the people i 
this country by changes in the tariff laws. We must have more 
money and rising prices, or the wheels of industry must remai 
idle; and hungry men, women, and children must remain un 
naked and idle people must remain unclothed; and the produ 
the farm, shop, mine, and factory must remain without a market 
If the money volume is not restored, we must drift from bad to 
worse, until suffering humanity in its delirium shall find its own 
remedy for its own unbearable wrongs. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill I propose at once ameliorates the eyils 
of tariff legislation, and starts us on the high road to that true and 
peas condition mentioned by Mr. Garfield when, in July, 1860, he 
said: 

If our Government pursues this line of policy steadily we shall, year by 
year, approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be 
more nearly able to compete with other nations on equalterms. [ am fora 
protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the language of the patriot. We should 
profit by the utterance. Mr. Garfield wasa protectionist, but he 
saw clearly that, as a permanent policy, tariff protection was 
wrong. In the same speech, July 10, 1866, in this House, he 
warned the House that there was danger of pushing the policy 
of protection toofar. Speaking of the policy of making the tar- 
iff too high, he said: 

If to be a protectionist is to adopt the practice which characterized the 
legislation of Great Britain and the leading nations of Europe for more than 
two hundred years, and which is now commended to us by some of our politl: 
7 --qulagaamae and statesmen, then I am no protectionist, and shall never 
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That policy, softened down in its outward manifestations, but esse! tally 
the same in spirit, is urged upon us now by those who would have us pa 
so high a —_ upon foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation © 
any article which this country produces or can produce. By so <0! 
sides placing ourselves in an attitude of hostility to other nations: 

eatly reducing our carrying trade, we would make monopolists of a” “a4 
eading manufacturers of this country, who could fix the price of all t 
products at their own discretion. 

Mr. Chairman, there again spoke a statesman and 4 ues 
prophet. We have not followed his advice. We have adoptee 
a schedule of tariffs which cuts off needed revenues. And on 
have filled the country with trusts, monopolies, and combines, 
which rob the people at will, making millionaires of themse!v' : 
and bankrupts of the people. And these, our masters, are - 
this moment trying to coerce the Congress of the United ous s 
threatening to stop their wheels and ruin the country if we‘ ab 
to touch the high protective tariff which has made them ‘ 
dangerous. m 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked if I am in favor of protection 
I am in favor of protecting the weak against the strong. 10! } 
opinion, that is what governments are for, and for that re aly 
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am opposed to tariff taxation. That system, as I have ‘i 
shown, taxes the poor and protects the rich. I think we shoul 
tax the rich and protect the poor. And for that reason 1, Soe 
here given the outline of a bill which taxes incomes above #4, 
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er annum, and the greater the income the higher I would tax | erty in order to meet their monetary obligations. And, on the 
t. I would especially tax those men whose wealth makes them | other hand, it increases the value of dollars in the hands of men 
dangerous members of society, those men whose wealth enables who receive them from the debtors and taxpayers. , ; 
them to buy up Legislatures and to tamper with courts and Con- ’ Mr. ¢ hairman, there is another point of importance in this 
resses. I would also levy taxes on large legacies and large eee: The banks during the past dozen years have retired 
anded estates, taxing them more and more heavily as they be- = out $150,0 10,000 of their currency more than they have taken 
come greater and more threatening to the public welfare. His- =. Theit maximum of currency at any one time has been 
tory has proved that there are two classes which work the down- | about $350,000,000.. The amount now outstanding is below $200,- 
fall of nations—the dangerously rich and the dangerously poor— | 000,000. The banks should be compelled to keep in circulation 
while the men who own their own humble and comfortable | an even and steady volume of currency or they should be com- 
homes are, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, the most precious pelled to give up the job of issuing currencyentirely. The least 
rt of the State.” It is easy, Mr. Chairman, if we really desire that should be done in justice to the people is to replace the re- 
doso, to arrange our systems of taxation so that we may favor | tired bank currency with new greenbacks as fast as retired, with 
the humble workers who are our best classes, and to check the | the prohibition of the banks from reissuing the curreney after 





dangerously rich while we employ and reclaim the idle. ; they have once retired it. They should be compelled to “fish 

Mr. Chairman, there is another part of this subject which few | or cut bait.” The people are entitled to aneven and adequate 
havediscussed. Weareconfronted witha Treasury deficit which | volume of currency with which to do business and with which 
no system of taxation can remedy in time to meet the necessities | to pay their debts, with the prices of property at the same gen- 


of the\Government. We are told, too, that that deficit is contin- | eral sea-level of values prevailing at the time the debts were 
ually increasing under the operation of our high tariff, which is | contracted. ; 
so prohibitive in its nature that it yields insufficient revenues. This can be done by controlling the volume of money. To 
We are in that condition condemned by Mr. Garfield when he | make good the retired bank currency, we require $150,000,000 
said a tariff should not be so high as to cease to yield revenue, | of new greenbacks. That sum turned into the public Treasury 
as it would then be the foster-father of dangerous monopolies; | would place the Government above want in spite of any present 
and, as a corollary, would be the fruitful creator of bankrupt- | pressing necessities. And it would only be a return to the cir- 
cies and tramps. We have now all that that great statesman | culation of currency which has been fraudulently retired, wasted, 
predicted. We have bankruptcies; we have tramps; we have | or destroyed. It would be in no sense an inflation of the cur- 
monopolies; and, Mr. Chairman, we have deficient revenues. rency. Itwould be merely returning to the people their own, 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, we need money, and we need it quick. | which they should have had all the time. It would give to the 
Fortunately, we have the means in our power to meet that neces- | country rising prices. Money now hoarded in the banks would 
sity, if we choose to use them. By the law of May 31, 1888, the | be checked out and invested. Old enterprises would again pros- 
yorum of the United States notes was not to be reduced below | per with the ability to pay their employés good wages. New 
$346,000,000, That law has not been observed. Although the | enterprises would start up. All strikes of laboring men would 
Government has not directly contracted the volume of green- | cease. Idle men would all find employment at living wages. 
backs, yet it has stood silently by and seen that volume reduced The clouds of revolution would disappear from our skies, and 
from year to year, by loss and waste, until it is doubtful if more | distress, nakedness, and starvation of men, women, and children 
an $250,000,000 of greenbacks are now —s in existence. | would be heard of in the land no more. It would bring on the 
n my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the Government should obey the | year of jubilee. Debts would be paid, mortgages lifted, and 
spirit of that law and at once issue $100,000,000 of new notes homes saved. It would again be possible for laboring men and 
to replace the lost and destroyed greenbacks. It would not vio- | their families to be happy. Again the home in the hamlet would 
late any contract, but it would replenish the Treasury and obey | become a place of comfort; fathers and mothers would have 
the spirit of the law of 1878, which is as follows: clothing warm enough to shut out the chilling blasts of winter 


An act to forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes. and decent enough for weekly visits of whole families together 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States to the church and the Sunday school. } . 28 . 
of Americain Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this Then, Mr. Chairman, there is another item which is neces- 
act it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury, or other officer | sary to continue this just and happy state of things. The money 
saat vind when Bay of the sald notes ray be nedecneed oe te reat tender | volume must grow or increase as population increases. In order 
the Treasury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to to insure such an increase of money there should be added to the 
the United 5 tates, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destro ed, but | circulation at least $100,000,000 per annum of United States 

ey sha reissued and paid out again and keptin circulation: Provided, | ya: i : 5 . ys an- 
that nothing herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of muti- J ee manee This rao ee —_ _ on Snes ENE. an 
lated notes and the issue of other notes of alike denomination in their stead, | 2Ually to prevent what Gen. Grant, in his message of December, 


as now provided by law. 1873, styled ‘‘a comparative contraction.” 
lout — ot in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. Mr. Chairman, it is but fair that the people should have the 
Se relief I have here pointed outand which I have embodied in my 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not charge that the Secretary of the | bill. It would relieve the Treasury of its present deficit and 
Treasury has directly destroyed or retired, or in any way re- | the country from its dangerous paralysis, and, in connection 
duced the volume of the greenbacks since May 31, 1878. But,| with the income tax and other revenues I have suggested, 
sir, he has stood by and seen it done. He has heard of the Chi- | would furnish the revenues of the Government in great abund- 
gage fire and the flood of Johnstown. He has heard of fires and | ance until the new order of things could be adjusted and other 

oods, and shipwrecks, and disasters on all hands from year to | modes of taxation estabiished. 
year. He knows, and we know—yes, sir, all men know—that| Ofcourse the money lord will interpose his objections and 
millions on millions of United States notes have been retired by | swear by all the powers of the bottomless pit that the restora- 
loss and destruction during the last thirty years. Andour Gov- | tion and maintenance of the volume of currency for the use of 
ernment officers know, and we all know, that every dollar lost | the people will be unlimited inflation. He will call it repudia- 
means a contraction of the currency, with falling prices of pro- | tion of debts and all manner of names suggested by his merci- 
ducts and less demand for labor. The law of May, 1878, was in- | less greed. But, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is time for 
tended to preserve the volume of greenbacks at the volume | the people to begin to look after their own interests and to stop 
which was estimated to be in existence at that time. That turning their pockets wrong side out and their families into the 
volume has not been preserved. streets in order to get the applause of speculators and Shylocks. 
The Secretary has not reduced the volume, but he has stood Mr. Chairman, there is a class of men who, misled by the 
by and seen it done. The laws of this country are intended to | gold-standard cranks, will inquire after the redemption o/ the 
preserve human life, and the man who commits homicide has | people’s currency. To these honest but misguided men I will 
committed a crime, And, sir, the man who stands silently by | say, the people will attend to that. I believe in the redemption 
and sees the murder committed is particeps criminis. Our Secre- | of money. All money must be redeemed. That is what money 
taries have not retired the volume of the greenbacks, but they | is for. But swapping dollars is no redemption. Money must 
ave sat mpm still and haveseenthem destroyed. They have | have a better and saferredemption than with gold. Butit must 
uttered no word of warning, but, on the other hand, they have | be redeemed with value. A money not so redeemed is worth- 
nn them, from month to month in their official report, as less. In the first place, a government must receive its money in 
- ull undiminished volume. They thus see thecrime commit- | the Government revenues. This is primary redemption. It is 
and utter no word of warning. They are particeps criminis. | likea man receiving his own paper in payments to himself. 

quill yng and try to hide the crime. They are thus as much A money so received in the Government revenues has always 
Satves oe crime as if they had deliberately committed itthem- | been good money in this country. Such a money is just as good 
i a with malice aforethought. The result of this crime is | as the issuing government, and lives and dies with the govern- 
ntraction of the money volume. This reduces the prices of all | ment that issues it. It will fight for its own life and that of the 
property, increasing the weight of debts and taxes, making it | government. This is now universally known to be the best form 
Seessary for the producers of wealth to sell more of their prop- | of war money used by modern nitions when cowardly coin has 
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aie tunes ° a oney that can stand | the greatest men whoever sat in this body, I believe I shall have d 
play ed tho traitor and left the field And am . my duty in presenting the reasons wh ¢ on 
; f war ¢ : 2 "e 8 sons y the amendment should be ado 
the strain of war and the shock of arms is surely = - stand the On the 29th day of July, -1886, Mr. Beck, then a Senator from Ie: 
lesser strain in time of peace. Let this money, which is receiv- } gaia: 


able in the revenues of the Government, be also endowed with a ame nes golog - aay surthing pow shen or ageinet the 8100, 
a ” wets ip To Thay | Serve; that will not be endangered by the House resolution. 1 1, 
the quality of legal tender for all debts, public and private. W hen believed there was any necessity for $50,000,000 reserve; I donot 

this is done all men will advertise their eagerness to redeem it | now. it becomes more and more absurd every day to hear about 


with all the values they have for sale. Such a money will not guarding greenbacks. J do not believe the credit of {iis Govern: 
rest on the value of the monetary material, but on the values of | ona phy off the3 per cont bondswithit.” 
all property which people have for sale. Not on a handful of | ‘There are now $346,000,000 of greenbacks, according to Mr. B 


gold in the hands of raseally officialsor in banks of doubtful solv- judgments ee ee ner amt rane es great 
ency, but on all the values in the entire country that are forsale. | $5) 000.000, as he calls it, toguard them. Hedid not reward oes.) 


Lam not talking at random in this matter, Mr. Chairman, but as necessary. I will read alittle further: ; 
I am repeating the words of the oid orthodox leaders of both the ‘“* Whatever may have been thought to be prudent in 1879 


arti _ ; ‘ . " ° tion act was an experiment, eight years of experience hay 
old parties now represented in this House. In this matter of greenback needs no protection.” 


money I am a better Republican than the present degenerate | ~ That is, $346,000,000, Iadmit, and I wanttheadmission 
specimens we find on the hustings, and sometimes in the halls | derstood, that an unlimited amount of greenbacks with 


talati . : their redemption would in the end become a depreciated c 
of legislation. And I am, too, on the same platform with the which I stand ready to vote at all times. 


men who made the greenback, which saved the country when “When we paid off 850,000,000 of 8 per cent bonds between t} 
gold had fled from the field of danger. Is any man here a Demo- | January and the Ist day of July last, nearly $40,000,000 of them 


—* . os : ; "Ice greenbacks at therequest of the men who held the bonds.” 
crat of the old school of Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Monroe, | ®7)0 songs were payable in gold, and yet when 850,000,000 w 


and Calhoun,then I am with him. If any man here is a Repub- | cording to Mr. Becls, $40,000,000 of them were paid in greenba 
lican of the enool of Chase, Thaddeus Stevens, and E.G. Spauld- | quest of the holders of the bonds; that is, they preferred tho ; 


‘ ‘ ‘ the gold. 
ing, the fatner of the greenback, then Iam with him. Ido not * When the character of money in which our customs dues w: 


propose anything new. I hate new experiments in this all-im- | the great port of New York during the month of June was looked 
portant money question. It is too serious a matter, and experi- | found that nearly 82 per cent of all the taxes were paid in gré 


. . ‘ ; . | though the law requires coin, and coin alone, for customs dues 
ments are not necessary. I call attention to the following docu The greenvack money, the tegal-tender Treasury notes, had su 


ments in proof of what I say: ; ; lished character that the Secretary of the Treasury, althouh 
in the years 1837~’38 John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, dis- quired him to collect the duties in coin, felt at liberty to colle 
scmeiaal : ‘ ; of them in greenbacks. 
cussed this matter of Government paper very fully in the United “The greenbacks in the Treasury held for the redemptionfof nxt 
States Senate. Mr. Calhoun said: notes have been increased in the last five months from 830,000,000 tot 
i now undertake to affirm positively, and without the least fear that I can | Everybody wants greenbacks; nobody wants to have them redeeme 
be answered, what heretofore I have but suggested—that a paper isaued by | there is no sense in holding or hoarding gold for their redemptio1 
Government, With a simple promise to receive in all dues, leaving its cred- | $100,000,000 that costs us $5,000,000 of interest annually, as we paid 5 y. 
itors to take a o — ona silver, = their option, would, ~~ auton to | for $6,000,000 of it, and 44 per cent for the balance. 
which it would circulate, fourm a perfect paper circulation, which co not i i i § atic curre) 
be abused by the Government, that woul as steady and uniform in value t a Alison, of England, has discussed a domestic cur 
as the metals themselves. I shall not go into the discussion now, but on g | }OL0WS: 
suitable occasion I shall be able to make good every word I have uttered. Ithas been already explained that, as the great objects of the currency 
* Pa * % * os are to be adequate and retainable, so the greatest possible mistakes wh 
can be. committed in regard tothe circulating medium are to establish it on 
We are told there is noinstance of a government paper that did not depre- | a basis which is either too marrow or liable to fluctuation. 
clate. In reply I affirm that there is none, eocuusing the form that I pro- * * ® * ® * 
pose, that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receivable in the dues of z 
a government had anything like a fair trial it has succeeded. Speaking of a currency based on gold, Mr. Alison 


. * * * e * * In the first place, if the gold can only be retained, when exchanges become 
It may throwsome light on this subject to state that North Carolina just | adverse by strangling industry, starving the country, and so lowering the 

after the Revolution issued a large amount of paper which was made re- | prices of the produce of every species of industry, the remedy is worse than 

ceivablein dues toher; it was alsomade a legal tender, but which, of course, | the disease. Gold is a very good thing, and necessary for foreignexchang: 

was not made obligatory after the ad of the Federal Constitution. A | but it is not worth purchasing by the ruin of the country. In every 

large amount—say, between four five hundred thousand dollars—re- | the at monetary crises which have occurred every five or six years dur 

mained in circulation after that period, and continued to circulate for more | ing the last thirty, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty millions sterling 

than twenty years at par with gold and silver dur the whole time, with | have destroyed. Is the retention of gold worth purchasing at 

no other advantage than being received im the reventies of the State, which | price? at is the use of it if it can only be retained by making t 

Was much less than $100,000 per annum.—Money of Nations, pages 64,65. talists rich and all other classes poor? 


5 3peal : * * * a & * ¥ 
Mr.S er, | offer no new experiment. This subject is too To put this domestic currency on a proper footing, it is indispensable that 


important for the on of em sm. New experiments | 4 should be issued by the Government, and Government only, ani on the 
are hazardous. ey may fail. Old experiments which have national securit san that over: banker who chooses. to deal in notes should 

‘ : af ;. | not permitted to usurp the king’s prerogative, and issue the current coll 
a — re — oe basis _—— — experi | of the realm. There is very great danger, under such a system, of acur 
ment whie ways fails when the strain comes. vernment | rency getting into circulation which is at once redundant in point of amou! 


ae legal tender and receivable in the revenues, is an.old and | and unsaie in int of security. The Survency Ghould be all issued by 
4 ; ernment, and Government only, and the nation responsible for its valu 
— L tested system. It is preferred to coin, and never fails while it is for the 3 percents. Nothin would be easier than to establis! 
the issuing government stands. : currency, and confine it within the requisite limits. 
Mr. E. G. Spaulding, a banker in Buffalo, N. Y., in time of the e * s . ° . . 
war chairman of the Subcommittee on Ways and Means in 1861, | 1 petongs to practical men to devise the details of such a system | ut 
1862, and 1863, and known in financial history as “The Father honestly set aboms | by yan of nite: pomens. coe hoy more easy 01 a 
” comp nt. may safely be affirmed, that if the requisite chany 
of the ne ep has discussed commodity redemption of is not made, the nation wiil continue to be visited every four or five years 
money as follows: by periods of calamity which will destroy all the fruits of former prospe! 
Livery time a hundred-dollar bill passes from one person to another, it isa © the unfortunate culprits who, under the former inhuman system 
practical redemption of it by the person who takes it, Every time a mer- | military law, when sentenced to one thousand or fifteen hunire! ts 
chant at Chicago pays to a farmer $500 in national currency for a.carload of | Were broughtout at suceessive times to receive their punishment 
wheat, the — by - om redeems such national currency, not in | Ments as soon as their wounds had been healed in the hospit: 
greenbacks nor in , but a commodity better than either, namely, / , by I 
Wheat, a staple article useful to all. nouvel merchant in New York that Mr. Chairman, i have now shows and tg ‘avenues C 
ells a bale of cotton goods and receives his pay for it in currency, redeems authorities and the soundest reasoning that the revenue rg 
=~ currency. not _ t— we wast Ld —<om it, but in cotiam goods, Government may be increased and the deficit in the Jretsur) 
ch is far better, ause it performs the truefunctions of mone facil- i ‘ i face of decreasl 
itating the legitimate sale of commodities. So time that pinerebant remedied eens ae d. safel , Cee =D the Pe 7 zs at svs 
or manufacturer pays hisinternal-revenue tax tothe United States collector | 20d even the final abolition o our present unjust Sy>' 
in national eee te Government redeems anch currency Uy rvosiving tariff taxation on imported commodities. 
and discharg such tax. e mechanic or laborer that receives na- i inually disp 
Sonal CauDupEh ier bie-adeiee F 7 ty te iahar por I know, Mr. Chairman, that it is continually 4'5} 


catered OA Ae < 


Li 
+hat 
t t 


formed. Soit will be seen that just sO long as the national currency is | there has been any contraction of the currency, and tho) 


practically redeemed.every day in m hand to hand inthe pay- | Secretary of the Treasury under the last Administration | 


ment of commodities and services, and in ramified rations of tra the ground in his official reports that there had been n° ' 
Greatly facilitates, there is ‘not the slightest. mt te whose operations traction of the currency of the country sinoe 1sé'i bo! 
expensive and risky operation of assorting and sending it home for redemp- | ground was so palpably absurd that it required little argum 


tion.—Spaulding's History, Appendix, page 10. to convince all fair and sensible men that the Secretary 
On this same subject I find the following in a speech by Sena- | Wrong, and that his official reports were very misleading. ©" 
tor GEORG, in the United States Senate, March 14, 1892: resent Secretary does not seem to be quite so bold auc 


ess, but he takes the ground that there is plenty of money 
I believe, and I'shall read the authority of one of the greatest men whoever : : so Te eports 
gat in this body to that effect, that the provisions now made by law for the | the country. Iclip the following from one of his late r°| 
redemption of } -tender notes are amply sufficient to redeem and to keep That the amount of money in the country is greater than is req! 
t par not only small additional sum provided for in my amendment, | the transaction of the business is conclusively shown by the fact that) © 
double the amount of the backs now in circulation. When I shall | accumulated and is still accumulating in the financial centers to suct) “" 
ave read that to the Senate, being the authority, as I said before, of one of | tent as to. constitute a serious embarrassment to the banks in which! 
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sums ¢ ss sive ac- 
which are holding large sums at a loss. This excess > 
posttpe sion of Sener at particular points is causied by the fact that thers 


is no sach dema 


tutions to which it belongs to loan it to the people at remunerative rates, 


j atin ntil the business of the country is more fully recov- 
ae Wa oe eoeinwente ts of the recent financial disturbances. ney 
does not create business, but business creates aGemane ‘foe scm ‘ = 
until there is such a revival of industry or trade asjto —~ re : e a he ~ 

reulating medium now outstan jing, it would be ——_ —_ ) wants 
crease its volume by law, or to make material changes om sc nee ‘by 
disturbing in any manner the relations which its different forms now bea: 


to each other 


as iil : , opinion that statement shows very little 
ane mane question and the laws which control ci t 
culation. When money 1s plentiful and not decreasing in vol- 
yme there is no congestion intheb inks, borrowers are plentiful, 
and money commands a good interest. It does not lie idle in the 
banks. It is not seen — “oD in the ewe but it - felt 
sntiful in circulation. But let money be scarce and de- 

ae in volume and it does notcirculate. Prices are falling 
and noman will invest in property or in new enterprises. The 
money of individuals is placed in banks waiting for prices t< 
reach bottom. Money ee in banks, waa ae be seen. 

. ys will not invest it and no man can afford to borrow it. 

Sen iste condition to-day. Woe havean increasing popula- 
tion and decreasing money. That means falling prices, conges- 
tion of money in banks, idle men, and general distrust among 
le. 
“i cause the money can beseen, and because no man will 
consent to borrow it forinvestment, our finance minister says we 
have money enough, and, publishing this opinion, he deceives 
the people and trouble continues. Now let the word go forth 
that there will bea marked increase of money by new issues, 
and that the money volume shall hereafter keep even pace with 
the increase of population and there will be a very sudden and 
reat: change in the condition of the country. Men will rush to 
he banks for their money that they may invest it in property 
which will at once be in demand at rising prices. Men having 
no money will try to borrow. The banks will no longer be 
crowded with money that they desire to loan. General invest- 
mont and general industry will be the order of the day. There 
will be no more tramps in the land through enforced idleness. 
Men will forget that we ever had hard times, or that such a thing 
could be possible in a rich and growing country like ours. 

Mr, Chairman, Ido not speak at randomin this matter. This 
subject of the contraction and expansion of the currency is not 
new. Other nations have gone through the same experience 
that wehave. Inthe year 1816, in England, at the close of the 
wars of Napoleon, the British Parliament: passed:a law to re- 
strict the use of silver. In 1819 another law was passed to re- 
duce the volume of paper. The face of the country was at once 
changed as byafrost insummer. A jubilant, prosperous, and 
happy people were atsonce struck with paralysis in all their 
industries and business. The money which was not destroyed 
ceased to circulate. Labor ceased to find employment. » Starva- 
tionand general distress prevailed tosuch an extent that troops 
were on foot day and night to guard the country, and to com- 
pel men, women, and children to starve in peace. And, by the 

ear 1826, four-fifths of the landholders of England had lost their 
ands. In 1816 the number of landholders in England was 160,- 
_— By the year 1826 it had been reduced to about thirty thou- 
sand, 

Mr. Chairman, wehavefollowed the example of England. At 
the close of the late-war'the people, as individuals, were out of 
debt and prosperous. In 1866 there was a law passed to contract 
the currency, and that. war money of various sorts which had 
carried us through the war.and saved the country was rapidly 
retired by the:deadly process of tuking it in by the sale of bonds 
and then burning it. ‘This brought the first tremor of a panic 
in 1868, but it was checked in the bud by the modification of the 
contraction law. The people took heart and the panic was not 
— noticed. It blew over, and times wers good again, almost 
in Been a break. In 1873 silver was demonetized,.as it had been 
wien and in 1816. ‘This brought the people and their indus- 
ao - a — and there began such a panic as had not be- 
Seen sian satis ~ oe country. There came no remedy and 

3 worse. 
ae A 17 the people were:in adelirium of anguish and suffering, 
canal r “0 began to burn. The Shylocks took fright, and two 
anand Jat measures: were passed in 1878. One law enacted that 
should bees, should be canceled by burning;.and that there 
pre coined’ $2,000,000 of silver monthly and. added to the 
ao pe This measure brought relief. Though little money 
tractio “h to the circulation, the people were assured that con- 

ath nad goased, and, being little in debt, good times came, 
= & New York Clearing House did more businessin 1881 than 
any year before orsince in this country. But since that time 





nd for it elsewhere as will enable the vanks and other insti- | ~~ 








| we have ha Ll cont ctio i the 1 t yment of their « 
3 Dank DY V ste and ssote 5 vy the usual 
ie ency W ed d « I t rrowth « 
t ] ) time tl ) rt 
rene: ; a nail 
to b t i 5 o! » | ) 
| Mr. Chairm in England 
wie l ) i ( ’ 
| nig} ind to keep y whi d ls 
i state o W > 
ment, which iner: i the volu 
was instantaneous imediat t] 
the people were employed and « 
dismissed. So, Mr. Chairman our Gove1 nt d ) 
so, the industrial distresses of i ] 
be relieved in a very few day 
culation, giving to the country 1 
sir, this is our only remedy. ner 
of the currency is our only re \ 
that remedy now, and we will have r nd pea ostpon 
it and no sane man will desire to be responsible for t m 
happen through the sufferings and delirium of se\ million 
of people. 
Mr. Chairman, in order to show the dangers that are comin 


upon us through the nohcirculation of money and falling pric 





[ call attention to the following extract from the Mam 
of Philadelphia, January 20, 1884; a leading journal 


devoted to 


the discussion of commercial and economic subject The Man 
facturer says: 
A MOVEMENT TOWARDS BANKRUPTCY 
The most serious matter presented to the attention of the American pe 
ple at this moment is the continuous decline of the prices of the commod 
produced by the agricultural population. The downward movement h 


persisted for a period of twenty years. It was first regarded with indiffer 
ence. It hasnow gone so far, with a distinct promise that it will co farthe 
as to excite the apprehension of every thonghtful and patriot Even 
the New York Evening Post, a journal thatis usually hostile to America 
interests, always representing British theories and policies, has confess« 
that the wheat-growers of the country are selling their product below cos 

The measure of the loss tothem and tothe nation may be estimate fro 
the following facts: The average farm price for wheat on December | w: 
notonly the lowest ever known, but10.3cents below the lowest over reporte 
The average for corm was 13.6 cents below the price in 1890. The averare fi 
barley was 40.6 cents, the lowest figure upon record, as against 54 cents i 
1891. The farm value of cottom was the lowest ever recorded, being 6.0 
cents a pound, against 8.4 cents in 1892. 

These figures, however, only show the decline within recent periods. Th 
average value of an acre’s product of the leading staples in 1873 was 815. 
In 1893 it had fallen tO €8.15. Thisis a decline of not much less than 50 px 
cent. Wheat fell in the twenty years from $13.16 an acre to%, or more than 
54 percent. The value of an acre’s product ofcotton within thesame period 
tumbled from $28.01 to $10.65, a fallof 62 per cent. These statistics are rep 
resentative of the whole case. They stand for a decrease of value along th« 
whole line of commodities. They can not be explained upon the theory that 
there is overproduction, for in many years the crops have been short, while 
the price, although advancing slightly for atime, has never failed to resume 
its downward movement. Simultaneously with the fall of prices there ba 
been, of course, great shrinkage offarmvalues. The farms of Pennsylvan 
for example, were worth 865,000,000 less in 1890 than in 1880, 

The decline of values means simply that thefarmers of the country get 
continuously diminishing return for their labor. They constitute 40 per 
cent ofour population. They keep our millsin operation. They supply the 
great market for American fabrics; their wants create the bulk of the com 
merce of the nation; when they are prosperous everything prospers; when 
they become poor business of every kind must languish. The farmers are 
in debt. The dimensions of their indebtedness enlarge as prices go down 

‘hat which ‘they could have paid with 50 bushels of wheat in 1873 now re 
quires 100 bushels. The more they pay the larger the debt becomes. The 
people in the great Eastern communities have been accustomed hitherto to 
regard lightly, perhaps evencontemptuously, the complaints of the farmers. 
But now, with hundreds of millions of farm mortgages held here, in default 
for principal and interest, perhaps the bitter cry of these unfortunate pe 
ple will be heeded. It is useless to look for payment froma debtor who loses 
money upon every crop he raises. It isuseless totallk of foreclosure upon a 
farm which will bankrupt any man foolish enough to buy it. Some people 
in the East are atlast learning that the interests of our f: itizens inthe 
West are closely bound up withourinterests. Themanufacturersare learn 
ing also that the Americon market, for which they eagerly contend, will 
never again be so good a market as it was unless prices shall go up instead 
of going down. When they are fully awake to the nature of the situation 
they will joim with investors, with merchants, with the railroad companies, 
in trying to stop a movement which must inflict enormous injury upon the 
whole country. 

Who profits by the decline of prices? Europeans chiefly. We pay, pro! 
ably, 2,000,000 a day to them forinterest. We pay most of the obligation in 
food and other raw products. While the debt, named in dollars, remains 
fixed, the payments made in commodities grow larger month after month 
We have permitted England to control our financial policy, and she has. so 
eontrolied it that every payment of debt to her practically enlarges the oh 
ligation. She feeds her people cheaply at the expense of American farmers 
who sell their products without profit. She runs her mills with American 
cotton bought at half its real value becauseshe has fixed the price. We have 
sent enough material to her shores to cancel much of our debt to her, but 
the debt.is as great as it ever was, probably greater. And, while we permit 
her thus toroband ruin our business, her representatives at Washington 
are now engaged in trying to destroy our manufacturing industries for her 
further advantage. 

The American people must grapple with the problem of falling prices 
They must do so with a resolute purpose to give the farmers justice. I[fthey 
shall not do so, we shall have political troubles west of the Mississippi River 
which will shake the nation from center to circumference 


I also call attention to the following on the 


TAG! 








same subject 
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from one of the ablest financiai and economic writers of this 
country: 
HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN—THE DISASTROUS DOWNWARD MOVEMENT. 


[A. J. Warner, in New York Sun.] 

Let us stop to review first the fall of prices from 1873 to 1893, and its effects 
upon property and the various industries. 

Ve have not room to repeat long tables, nor is it necessary. Evidence is 
abundant, however, to prove that the general average of prices of staple 
commodities has fallen from 45 to 50 per cent since 1873. he same is true 
of property generally, except where special causes have operated to count- 
eract the general downward tendency. 

The effect was felt first in the prices of agricultural products and then in 
farm lands and farm labor. In fact, the decline fell first on unorganized in- 
dustries and the products of unorganized labor. There was less resistance 
in these industries and they gave way first. 

Industries operating under the control or under the influence of organized 
labor offered stubborn resistance to a reduction in prices, and especially to 
a reduction in wages. And in large measure the rate of wages has been kept 
up in organized and protected industries, but duration of employment and 
total earnings, even in those industries, have materially decreased as profits 
have decreased. This condition of things has led to combinations of capital 
in the form of trusts and combines of various kinds to uphold pricés and in- 
crease profits. But inthe great mem ep of agriculture, embracing 45 

r cent of the entire pepeee, and giving support, primarily, to all, this 

as been impossible, and hence this greatest of all the industries began to 
suffer first, and has thus far suffered most. 

A tew facts will illustrate the effect of thiscondition onagriculture. Take 
first the leading staples, wheat, cotton, corn, oats,and hay. The average 
value of an acre’s product of these crops in 1873 was $15.65; in 1893, for the 
game quantity of products, 88.15, a fall of nearly 48 per cent. 

If we take wheat alone the fall has been from 813.16 to 86 per acre, or over 
64 per cent; and if we take cotton, the fall has been greater still, or from 

01 to $10.65, or a decline in the value of an acre’s product, the quantity 
being the same as for 1873, poy od cent. The average acre value of the crops 
of 1873 was 85 per cent greater than in 1893. Nor can this be accounted for 
by an increase in crops, either for this country or for the world. 

The estimated wheat crop of the world for 1891 was 2,432,000,000 bushels; for 
1892, 2,403,000,000 bushels; for 1893, 1,904,000,000 bushels. But with a reduced 
supply the Liverpool price has gone down from 81.15 in 1891 to 77.3 cents a 
bushel in 1893, a short crop and the lowest price for over a hundred years. 
The wheat crop of the United States is placed at 396,000,000 bushels for 1893, 
as against 516,000,000 for 1892. 

The cotton crop of this country for 1892 was 6,717,000 bales; for 1893, 6,600,000 
bales. At the same time the price has gone down from 8.4 cents a pound in 
1892, to 6.89 cents for 1893. And altogether, if the farm products of this year 
could be sold at the prices prevailing in 1873, they would bring the farmers 
nearly $1.500,000,000 more than at the prices prevailing this year. This would 
make a big difference in the debt- eying power of farmers. 

It is idle to claim that any considerable part of this fallin the prices of 
agricultural products is due to cheaper methods of production, or to im- 

roved machine The truth is, nearly all the improvements in farming 

mplements date back beyond the period under consideration. Almost the 
only exception is in the improved self-binder for harvesting. So, too, most 
of the great railway lines were completed before, or in the early part of the 
period embraced between 1873 and 1893. 


Perhaps nothing affords a better test of the cane in the value of farm 


roducts than milch cows. Instead of an increase relatively to re, 
here has been a decided decrease, and, at the same time, a fall of 
in the selling price of these animals. 

As a rule, farms have gone down with the fall in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Exceptions to this rule no doubt exist in some of the newer States, 
where fertile soils have been more recently brought under cultivation. But 
80 great has the depreciation of farms become in many of the older States 
that what to do with them has become a serious question. 

The important question is, What is the cause of this fall in prices? 

Does it arise from achange in the relation of supply to demand, or from 
changed conditions of production? No! Certainly not 5 per cent of the fall 
is due to such cases. 

It is due to a change in the money standard—in the pricing instrument. 
In other words, the change is in the money and not in the commodities, 
The change, however, has come in such disguise that it seems not to have 
been a to many, and besides, every effort has been made by those in- 
terested and by the public press, especially the great dailies of the East, to 
obscure the facts. 


Mr. Chairman, I have said that I am in favor of Government 
protection. That is what governments are for—to protect the 
weak againstthestrong. This should be done in all the arrange- 
ments of the finances, and in mattersof taxation. Asa rule the 
weak can not be protected by high tariffs; because, as I have 
shown, tariff taxes fall heavily on property in many hands, and 
lightly on property in fewhands. Such a system in its very na- 
ture favors the rich at the expense of the poor. But on the 
other hand there are many facts to prove that free trade is often 
the best protection. Take the case of free wool. At first it 
would appear that the admission of free wool from abroad would 
compete with our home wool and lower the price, but from ex- 
perience it has been found that there is no wool for export from 
any nation in the world that will compete with our best home 
wools. There is no wool raised for export by any nation that 
will compete with the middle wools of the Southdowns and Ox- 
fordshire sheep; nor with the combing wools of our Cotswold 
and Leicester breeds. But on the other hand, the foreign wools 
are needed to mix with our home wools, making great demand 
for the home-grown wools. Hence, the cheaper our manufac- 
turers can get the foreign wools the more they can pay for the 
home wools, and the more of the home product they will be able 
to buy and use. And even in the matter of Merino wools, they 
are not alike when produced in different climates, with varying 
soils and atmospheresof varying humidity and temperatures. I 
wish in this connection to call attention to the opinions of others, 
showing that I am not alone in my position. Gen. Grant, in his 
annual message to Congress, December 7, 1873, made the follow- 
ing recommendation: 


per cent 
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I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readjusting the tarif ; 
increase the revenue and at the same time decrease the number of 
on which duties are levied. Those articles which enter into our 1 
tures and are not produced at home, it seems to me should be ente 
Of those articles of manufacture which we produce aconstituent pa 
do not produce the whole, that part which we do not produce sho, 
free also. I will instance fine wool, dyes, etc. These articles my.;: 
ported to form a part of the manufacture of the higher grades. 
goods. Chemicals used as dyes, compounded in medicines, and us, 
ous ways in manufactures, come under this class. The introduct 
duty, of such wools as we do not produce, therefore would be a 
home production. There are many articles entering into home ) 
tures which we donot produce ourselves, the tarifupon which inc; 
cost of producing the manufactured article. All corrections int 
are in the direction of bringing labor and capital in harmony y 
other, and supplying one of the elements of prosperity so much 


Albert Gallatin, in 1832, said: 

The object of the woolgrowers is that that market should be enlaryed 
this can not be done effectually unless the manufacturer jg {irmjy o. 
lished; and for that perpose it is necessary that theraw materials shioyjq }, 
obtained on reasonable terms. To enhance its price by persevering in tha 
existing exorbitant duties is not less inconsistent with sound policy tha, 
with justice. * * * The value of the hides and raw skins imported free 
duty and consumed in the United States has for the last nine , 
ceeded $1,800,000 a year. it isevident that if in order to protect thera 
American cattle by giving an additional value to the hide a high q 
been laid on those imported, the domestic manufacture of leather in 4): jr 
branches, instead of being in its present flourishing state, would have hoor 
most materially injured, and we should have been obliged either to jy 
from Europe or to purchase at exorbitant prices all those articles whic) 
now supplies at a moderate rate. 

The reduction in England of the duty on foreign wool to 4 cents a pound 
has caused a fall in the price of woolen goods without injuring the woo). 
grower athome. The free introduction of the species not raised here would, 
by encouraging the manufacture generally, ultimately enlarge the market 
for the domestic wool. It is the only way to introduce the manufacture of 
blankets and to reduce the price of home-made flannels and of the coarser 
species of cloth. 

In 1857 Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, afterwards \ 
President of the United States, said: 

The manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, make no war upon the woolgr 
They assume that the reduction of the duty on wool or repeal of th« 
together will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stimulate home 
duction, and diminish the production of foreign woolen manuwtactures 
ford a steady and snaroneane demand for American woo!. They believe this 
policy will be more beneficial to the woolgrowers, to the agricultural inter 
ests, than the present policy. The manufacturers of woolen fabrics, man 
of them men of large experience and extensive knowledge, enteriai: 
views, and they are sustained in these nw by the experienc« 
manufacturing nations of the Old World. 

Since the reduction of duties on raw materials in England, since vas 
admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased and prospered 
that the production of native wool has increased more than 100 per cent 
The experience of England, France, and Belgium demonstrates the w 
of that policy which makes the raw material duty free. Let us proilt! 
example. 

+ % . Bs ” * * 


If our manufactures are to increase, to keep pace with the population and 
the growing wants of the people; if we are to have control of the! 
of our own country; if we are to meet with and compete witht 
facturers of England and other nations of Western Europe in the mark 
of the world, we must have our raw materials admitted free of duty o 
mere nominal rate. 
* % * 2 ~ 


We of New England believe that wool, especially the cheap woo! ila 
hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, linseed, and many other at! 
used in our manufactories can be admitted duty free, or for a mere! 
duty, without injuring to any extent any considerable interest of th 

Mr. Wilson continued, as follows: 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, the remarks I have felt it my duty to su 
the Senate and the country, that the Commonwealth I represent 
floor—I say in part, for my colleague, Mr. Sumner, after an enforced abs 
of over nine months, is here to-night to give his vote, if he can notr 
his voice, for the interest of his State—has a deep interest in the ™ 
tion of the tariff of 1846 by this Congress. Her merchants, manu! 
mechanics, and business men in all departments of a varied indu 
action now before the Thirty-fourth Congress passes away. 

They are for the reduction of the revenue to the actual wants 
nomical administration of the Government; for the depletion of 
ury, now full with millions of hoarded gold; fora free list embra 
cles of prime necessity we do not produce; for mere nominal duties 
ticles which make up a large portion of our domestic industry, and 
an adjustment of the duties on the productions of other nations tha } 
in direct competition with the product of American capital, labor, ands 
as shall impose the least burdens on that capital, labor, and skil! 

During the same debate Mr. MORRILL of Vermont said: 

On ShefMfield hardware, such as cutlery, edged tools, files, and sa 
protection is needed a little longer, but for this 20 per cent is am)" 
upon all other kinds 10 per cent, I feel quite sure, is fully suficien 

It will be seen from the above testimony that free trade oro" 
tariff is a better protection than a high tariff with respec! © 
wool and other articles. The same is true in regard to !'0 
When the magnetic ores of Spain and other necessary ores 1 
mixing with ours are admitted free into this country, !' favors 
the more extended use of home ores and “ protects” or encou”” 
ages the manufacture of iron without lowering the price 0! Do! 
ores. There is a similar condition, also, connected wit) ‘\° 
management of silver ores. The largest silver-smelting """ 
lishment in the world, perhaps, is located in Kansas. 4 he 
factory, engaged in treating home ores, it is found that cer “ 
Mexican ores are needed in the operation. If those fore! ath 
can be had cheaply it does not lower the price of the home ar 
cle, but it extends its use and increases its value. In this P¥ 
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ticular even our Kansas protectionists acknowledge that free 


trade is the best protection. So, Mr. Chairman, we should be 
careful, when loading our people with taxes, that we are not at 
the same time reducing their ability to pay. 
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powder unless he gave him “ balls withit.”. The Dey understood 


Mr. Chairman, there is another view of this tariff subject which | 


ioti ‘efer asvyi f tariff taxes on 
touches our patriotism. I refer to the levying of ixes On 
the materials for shipbuilding. Without going into a 
as to present schedules, I think I can prove that our tari taxes 
and our shipping laws have been very detrimental toour Ameri- 


n commerce and to ou n 
okan During the low tariff period the American commerce on 
the hi h seas- grew to be of the firstimportance. In 1856 our 
somes 4 on ‘the ocean was equal to the tonnage of Great Britain. 
it wae equal tothe tonnage of all the world except Great Britain. 
We did more than 70 per cent of ourown carrying trade, and our 
900,000 hardy seamen earned large sums per annum carrying the 
commerce of other nations. Our vessels traversed every sea, 
and the American flag embellished every harbor and danced 
gaily on the billows of every ocean. In 1893 we carried but 21 


r naval power and standing on the high | 


per cent of our own tonnage, and in value of foreign commerce | 


we stood, and now stand, fourth on the list of commercial nations. | 


We have been outstripped by England and France; and even 
land Germany, with 1 

eae is now ahead of the great Republic. Our 70,000,000 of 

people with our unlimited seacoasts, unsurpassed harbors, and 

every natural advantage that the heart of man can imagine or 

desire, are fettered by unjust tariff and anne laws. 


Mr. Chairman, this question should be fully undersood. Why 


is it that the greatest nation on the earth, with a people of un- | 


bounded energy and opportunities, and with an internal com- 


ocean inthe space of asingle generation? There must be a cause 
for so great a comparative decadence; or, to put it lightly, for 
such a marked nonimprovement. We usually hear the reply 
that ‘it was the war that destroyed our commerce and drove us 
from the high seas.” Mr. Chairman, let us examine that state- 
ment a moment: During the war there were afloat on the high 
seas five rebel ships for the purpose of preying on our maritime 
commerce. They destroyed some of our ships, but in the end 
they were all captured by us. The American navy triumphed 
over all hostile enemies, and came out victorious. That being 
true, is it reasonable or truthful to say that the war destroyed 
the American marine? 

Mr. Chairman, wars have never, in all our history, been able 
to destroy our Americancommerce. Let us take a notable case | 
as illustration: In June, 1812, we found ourselves at war with the | 
greatest maritime nation on earth, whose fleets rode victorious | 
on the billows of every ocean, whose empire encircled the 
globe, and whose pride dominated every sea without a rival. | 
The war began in June, 1812, and, by the time of the meeting of 
Congress in the following December, the intrepid and glorious 
little Navy of the young Republic had captured 250 British 

rizes and 3,000 British seamen. And, Mr. Chairman, our grand 

ittle Navy kept up that record for the period of three years, | 
when the great mistress of the seas was quite willing to play 
uits. That three years of war on land and sea with the British 
“empire closed with our Navy larger and in better condition 
than when it begun; and it opened up to us a career of mari- 
time prosperity and progress unsurpassed in history, when all 
the conditions and circumstances are considered. 

But, sir, this is notall. The British Government had prom- 


her limited access to the highway of | 


| American Navy orour American maritime commerce. 
merce without parallel, should have thus fallen into decay on the | 
| find. 





ised the piratical States of Northern Africa that if they would 
lend a helping hand, ‘‘all those little bits of striped bunting,’ as | 
they styled the American flag, should be driven from the sea. 
Being thus invited, the piratesof the Mediterranean joined with | 
the British Empire in acombined foray on our maritime com- | 
merce, deterrained to blot our flag and presence from the oczan. 
They failed. Our glorious little Navy triumphed. And at the | 
close of the war we were able to muster larger squadrons than | 
ever before. That arm of our national power, consisting of a 
dozen vessels, was sent, in 1815, under Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, to punish the Barbary States for the part they had taken | 
against us in the war with Britain. Decatur was completely 
successful. By a succession of the brightest victories ever won 
on sea or land, Algiers and her piratical allies were compelled 
to sue for peace and were glad to accept the victor’s terms. 

In the treaty of peace on that occasion, Mr. Chairman, it was 
provided that the piratical powers controlling the Straits of 
Gibraltar should no longer levy a tariff on American ships and 
commerce. The Dey of Algiers was completely humbled, and | 
pegged piteously that the forms of tribute might be kept up, for 

© example of the thing, lest it might totally abolish the sys- 
tem, by inducing other nations to demand the same exemption 
be twas granted to the United States. He said he would be sat- 

ed with the mere form, and the nominal payment of a little 
Powder. Decatur replied that he would never give him any | 


the meaning of that remark, and all ‘ tariff” on American ships 
was abolished. And, let me add, Mr. Chairman, after the free- 
dom from tariff tsxes levied by those pirates had been obtained 
through the ae and prowess of our American seamen, 
then came proud Britain begging of those pirates the same free- 
dom which had been granted to the United States. Yes, sir; 
Lord Exmouth was sent to beg for England the same freedom 
from tariil tributes which had been granted to the Americans. 

_No, Mr. Chairman, wars have never destroyed the American 
Navy nor our commercial marine, but usually, if not uniformly, 
we have come out better and stronger at the end of the contest 
than when we wentin. Even in the late war, we held our own 
fairly well for three years in spite of rebel cruisers, until struck 
by the war tariff imposed to meet the extraordinary expenses of 
the times. And now, in the eighties and nineties, with more 
than double the population of the fifties, our ocean tonnage is no 
greater. In the fifties we carried 70 per cent of our ocean com- 
merce, in the nineties 22 percent. We carry a much smaller 
per cent of our own commerce in the nineties than we did dur- 
ing the war. The lowest percentage reached in the sixties was 
38, in 1867. It is now 22 per cent of our own ocean tonnage. 
Surely, Mr. Chairman, peace has been more destructive to the 
American marine than war. From 1812 to 1815, when we were 
at war with the British Empire, and Decatur was busy with the 
pirates of the Mediterranean, we carried 85 per cent of our own 
foreign commerce, and in 1863 we carried 40 per cent, and now, 
in 1890, but 22 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not the war that destroyed either the 
We must 
Fortunately the cause is not hard to 
It is found in our outrageous tariff and shipping laws, and 
in our class laws on the finances. In the first place, we levy 
heavy tariifs-on the materials with which ships are built, and 
forbid the purchase of foreign-built ships by our people. And 
then, to enforce these laws, the blackest codes of tyranny must 
be searched to find parallels. I find the following statement in 
the official report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1888: 

Thus it will be seen that our foreign commerce, carried in vessels of the 
United States, measured by its value, has steadily declined from 75 per cent 
1856 toless than 14 per cent in 1887. Even of this small percentage less than 
one-half was carried in steam vessels bearing our flag. 

A citizen of the United States may buy a foreign-built vessel in a foreign 
port. He may put the United States flag upon it and trade with all the 
countries of the world except his own. Our Government will protect him 
with all its power in such trade; but if he brings his ship with our flag upon 
it to one of our ports, our Government will confiscate it or impose prohib- 
itory duties. He may, however, put the flag of any other country on that 
same ship and bring it to his home without molestation by our Govern- 
ment. Itis then protected by the power of aforeigncountry. Itis difficult 
to understand why it would not be well to so change our navigation laws 
as to allow foreign-built ships owned by our citizens to come and go be- 


tween this and foreign countries while bearing the flag of the country of 
their owners. 


look for some other cause. 


The following from a speech of Congressman S. 8S. Cox, of New 


| York, in 1888, bears on the subject we are now discussing: 


Great Britain was forced to abandon her extreme protective policy only 
when the country was brought to the verge of bankruptcy, starvation, and 
revolution. Her protectionists, as early as 1842, made the same arguments 
as those made in this House by the protectionists. They predicted that re- 
duction of the British tariff would shake the social relations of the country 
to their very foundations, subvert the whole system of society, lower wages, 
throw great quantities of land out of cultivation, render it impossible for 
the Government to raise taxes, and reduce the laborer to a lower scale in 
life. Nothing of the kind happened. 

THE ENGLISH FLAG ON THE SEA. 

Among other predictions were those of Disraeli and other Tories that the 
shipbuilding of Great Britain would vanish, but never in all history has 
there been such a stupendous result as that which followed the repeal of re- 
strictions on her ships. Her shipping rose from 3,400,000 tons in 1548to over 
8,000,000 tons in 1883, and itis still rising, while we have lost all our foreign 
shipping. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion I think it clear that it was not 
the war that drove our merchant marine from the ocean, but our 
own piratical tariffs on shipbuilding materials and our tyranni- 
cal laws against the American flag in our own harbors. With 
free trade in shipbuilding materials and just laws ih favor of our 
own flag and people, we should now have on the ocean a million 
of sailors carrying our own commerce and earning millions of 
dollars per annum carrying the commerce of other nations. 
Backed up by our domestic commerce on our railroads, lakes, 
and rivers, which has been developed by free trade among the 
States, we should now have a commerce on the high seas greater 
than any other nation, or than all of them put together. One 
million of seamen, and the workers engaged in building ships 
for their use, would all be consumers of agricultural products 
and of the manufactured goodsof ourshops and factories. This 
would be the rich fruit of a wise system of laws on the subjects 
of tariff, finance, and commerce. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must pass on. I have proposed a tax on 
large incomes. To be just the income tax should be graduated 
so as to bear lightly on small estates and heavily on large ones, 
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as suggested by Mr. Jefferson. An income tax is no new thing. 
‘We had such a tax during the war, in the sixties, and it worked 
well. Itis taxing the men who are able to be taxed instead of 
those who are not. Men who have money can surely pay taxes 
with less inconvenience than can those who do not have it. 
Other nations have tried this tax.and have uniformly found it 
towork well. The following is from acorrespondent of the New 
York World: 
THE DANISH INCOME TAX. 
To the Bditor of the World: 


The World mentioned in last Monday’s edition the income tax which is 
levied in Copenhagen under the law of February 19, 1861. 

The tax rate is not in said law fixed at 2 per cent, but the law entitles the 
city council to collect, if necessary, a yee nage 4 supply, the tax rate to 
be fixed for every fiscal year after the discretion of the council, yet not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent. 

The full tax is:collected from incomes exceeding 2,400 crowns. The tax 
rate is really progressive from 800 to 2,400crowns. Incomes under 800 crowns 
(the average wages of a city trade laborer) have been free from taxation for 
the last ten years. Tho tax rate has been 3per cent, and it is very likely 
that an increasing deficit in the city budget will have to be covered by rais- 
ine the tax rate to 5 per cent for all incomes exceeding 5,000 crowns. 

As tothe experiences which during the thirty-four years since the law 
passed we have acquired, it is proper to state: 

1.. The tax works all right, troubling neither the Government nor the tax- 

yers more than any other tax. 

2, The taxis not inquisitive, neither does it violate the peace of private 

e. 

8.. The. cost of collecting the tax is very small indeed when compared with 
the expenses caused by the international! duties. 

4.°The number of cases where fraud is discovered is very limited; indeed, 
far less inthe income tax than in the customs revenues. 

Some opulent men report their income too low, but.the loss suffered by the 
city in this way is counterbalanced by the fact that many business men 
with an income ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 crowns put their incomes too 


Norway. last year, during a radical—nay, a republican administration— 
there was alaw.similarin principle to the bill now discussed in the 
Ways and ns Committee of Congress. 

The pee against the:jaw used by the most reactionary (and mon- 
archical) press were almostas illogical and as absurd as those used by the 
gentlemen who shout the word ‘‘monarchical’’ as an invective against the 
proposed tax. 

Nay! Mr. Croker’s bold) postulate that the land-owner would throw the 
tax upon the tenant by rais: the rent and the employer upon the working- 
men, did not.fall to be among the foremost of all the mischievous 
nonsense-with which the harsher reactionary Norwegian papers tried to 

t. the income-tax bill. 

am aware that there are many objections toan income tax, but 
Treally do not know of. any tax beyond some reproach, for we ought to re- 
member the choice is; not between or good taxes—no tax is a 
benefit to a country—but between more or less eee taxes;.and a tax 
on net incomes may, With a moderate progr m,bdelong to that: kind of 


pr 
taxation to which men of honesty and sense have the fewest gbtecieens. 
OK; (M.A. 


LAURITS V.B 
NEw YORK, /enuary2o. 
In.a speech delivered in 1872, Mr. JOHN SHERMAN referred to 
the income tax as follows: 


The ¢ mind is not yet epee to. apply the key to a genuine reve- 
nue reform. A few, years of further ence will convince the whole 
body of our people that asystem of national taxes, which rests the whole 
burden of taxation on consumption, and not one cent on property or in- 
Sat ealangely ancaal by tggrecamaon Cl peepecky; as be tiehete 
ment are y ca y the pro m of: pro y ut t to re- 
quire property to contribute to their payment. It will not do to sa that 
each person consumes in proportion to means. Thisisnottrue. Every- 
one Inustsee that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same rela- 
tion to the consumption ofthe poor as the income of the one does to the 
wages of the other. As wealth accumulates this injustice in the funda- 
mental basis of our system will be felt.and enforced upon the attention of 


Mr. Chairman, the:same.sense of justice.and the same logic 
which calls for an income tax wilbjustify atax:on large inheri- 
tances and large landedestates. It.is in the same line of policy 
and right-which.taxes property instead of poverty. 

Mr, Chairman, ‘we have.a growing deficitof the Treasury con- 
frontingus. 'TheSecretary of the ury has resolved to meet 
it by an issue of bonds. Heclaims that thereisalaw giving him 
authority to issue them at 5 per cent per annum, but that he 
can selj them ata premium, so that the real cost to the people 
will be but 3 per cent. Thus, if this be true, $100,000,000 of 
United States bonds will cost the people of the United States 
$3,000,000 per annum, and it-will load our people with additional 
debt, which must be earried’ for rs asa public burden, and 
finally ww at-some time when times are better than they are 
now. ‘Thatadditional bond burden will not help the people at 
all, because it issaid that the first use that will be made of tle 
larger part of the newly purchased gold will be hoarded asa re- 
serve to redeem greenbacks,which nobody wants redeemed with 
gold. The only redemption that. greenbacks:need is the dail 
redemption of them in the revenues as described by Mr. Cal- 
dhoun; and in the daily business of the people, as described by 
Mr. Spaulding, the great father ofthe nback. 

JBut, Mo. Chairman, the action of the’ tary is an acknowl- 
edgment that gold is a failure, and that we must appeal to 
paper for help. Now, in all candor; [willsay, that if we must 
appeal. to paper for help, letus — that form of paper which 
will meet our demands best aad will cost the people least. The 
bonds will cost: us the printing, signing, and selling, and 3.per 


was that “something” behind the circulating bank \ 
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cent per annum forever after that, until returned with go)q , 
ment. There is another form of Treasury paper, Mr. Chai 
which will meet the present demands better than bond 
form of paper to which I refer is the United States noni 
bearing Treasury note. Those notes will cost the pri 
signing of the bills only. They are then ready for 
among the people. They will not add to the people’s | 
but they will give to the country rising prices, and wi 
a relief to the people. Rising prices will cause tho . 
money to check it out of the banks where it now ]j 
putitto work. With rising prices we will not h 
of money piled up in the banks seeking to be loa: 
be used in the prosecution of industrial enter 
ploy labor. Labor will be employed. Soup 
ing will cease, and good times will have come. 

Mr. Chairman, bonds have the right name; t 
age for the people. They go forth tomake the ric 
the poor poorer. They go forth to rob the peop! 
land with mourning. On the other hand, Mr. Ch 
Treasury note goes forth to bless the people, not to « 
The Treasury note is the dew and the sunshine of society, 
thing it touches with its vivifying influence springs in 
tivity, and happiness. The bond fills the land with \ 
ing; the greenback with life, happiness, and joy. 

L know, Mr. Chairman, there comes an everlasting 
the gold men: ‘How will you redeem your greenba 
answered that question in my remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
quoted Calhoun and Spaulding to show that I am rig! 
I desire to state and to prove that the legal-tender « 
ceivable in the Government revenues, is, in well-estg 
governments in time of peace, as good as bonds, and in + 
war much better. 

In December, 1879, President Hayes said, in his me 
date, that during the eleven months of resumption thei 
been.a very light call for the redemption of paper with 
that there had been very heavy deposits of coin asking for) 
There had been $40,000,000 more of coin deposited aski 
per than there. had been of paper asking for coin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go into this subject sti 
The Secretary tells us, in substance, that.the 3 per cent | 
States bonds can be floated.at par. This was in time of pea 
The English 3 percents. are almost as good. They sometin 
are quoted at par with the English legal-tender currency, au 
our 3 percents.are estimated to be about as good as our leg 
tender currency. Butin times of war the bonds are worth loss 
and the currency comparatively.more. .This has been the un 
form fact among the best established governments since the 
ginning of modern history. I have before me, Mr. Chairm 
a large and, I think,.a very authentic book on the bist 
banking. and banks ‘by Mr. ‘‘Sidney Dean, assisted by gout 
men eminent in banking and letiers.” This high auth: 
cusses. at some length the Bank of Venice from A. D. 1lil t 
the close of the eighteenth century. In that discussion | 
one feature of the Venetian finances which has seldom 
mentioned by other authors. I refer to the interest-beariy 
bonded debt of the Republic. Under the rules of that bank! 
metallic deposits in the bank could not be withdrawn, bu' 
came the fixed and perpetual currency of the country, us 
by transfers on the bank books. 

Each additional deposit was.a further addition to t! 
tion. Hence, the contraction of the currency was su! 
guarded against. But, on the other hand, expansion migh 
endless by the deposit. and redeposit of the metal, whene\ 
found its way into circulation, through the payments o! the‘ 
ernment and its acquisition by the people. To prevent uni 
inflation, therefore, it was provided by Sow that deposits 
not be received into the bank except under well-kno \ 
regulations or by special. legal enactments. Deposits 20 
expansion of bank funds were limited to the requiremen's 
people for bank funds and not entirely by the 
the Government for money. This gave rise to occasion’ 
to the Government.aside from the bank credits, and tie 
of interest-bearing bonds, as is now too frequently done ! 
ern nations. And, Mr. Chairman, you will doubt'e 
prised to learn that, while the noninterest-bearing 
were ata high premium, the interest-bearing bonds we! 
at oe Mr: Sidney Dean and his assisting gentlemen, 
in king and.letters,” state the well-known fact as | 

Near the close of the eighteenth century, while the bank crec! 
premium and in demand, the bonds of the Venetian Government \"' 
ab 60 per cent of their nominal value. It is clear from this tl 


credits had something behind them more substantial than popular 
in the Government of the Republic itself. 


The question at once arises in full foree and prominence." 


‘‘more: substantial” than was behind the Government bondis 











Both the bonds ard the bank credits had the ** popular ae 
in the Government of the Republic behind them. = — 
also had the promise of coin redemption and anal a . 
ést behind them. The bank credits had neither t 18 es 
coin redemption, nor, at that date, the profits of poe — 
them, but ‘‘ something more substantial. What was -w ai a 
thing”? There can be but pigeon something 
substan ti conlidence in the Gove  E ] ; 
eA adnate redemption and the profits of inter - 
oe avments, arising from the quality of 
est. was the demand for payments, arising ‘rom i ) 
ler, i sual transactions of business. 
legal tender, in the usua See nthe napus! 

To show that this apparently strange | — wehing ws usual 
it may be remarked that during the Napo eonic ware he i n- 
interest-bearing, irredeemable English currency was tw ic Q as 
valuable as the 5 per cent gold-bearing bonds of England. In 
proof of this Iask attention to the following statement o! Mr. 
Alison in his History of Europe, volume 7, page 68 (note): 

ic -s were frequently, in the 3 percents, inscribed for much 
to public craditomsideration of £60 advanced. In pardouler, in 1807 thoy 
Tore ed no 1e88 than £140 of stock for each £60 paid. 

That is to say, the British 3 per cent bonds were worth only 
40 to 60 per cent of their face value, while at the same time 
British currency was circulating in the channels of business at 

ar with gold. On this latter point Mr. Alison (Vol. IV, pp. 224, 


925) further says: a : 
Jotwithstanding all that the spirit of party may have alleged, there does 
oc appear over to have been any traces of the latter effect (the depreciation 
of paper) in this country, or that at any period a higher price was exacted 


for articles when paid in bank notes than in gold. 

These facts clearly prove that the demand for payments, aris- 
ing from the quality of legal tender, is far more powerful in ad- 
vancing the value of Government paper than is the expensive 
adjunct of interestor usury. The same thing is plainly proven 
by the fact that during our late war the gold-bearing American 
bonds were frequently 20 to 50 per cent below par as compared 
with coin, while that portion of our currency which was re- 
ceivabie in the Government revenues was uniformly at par with 
coin. } ‘ : 

It is not now difficult to understand why the Venetian funds 
of the Banco del Giro (bank of circulation) were usually 40 to 
60 per cent more valuable than the interest-bearing Venetian 
ponds, which were not legal tender, and hence could not be 
used asa medium of ultimate payment in the transactions of com- 
merce. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all the facts of uniform history, how 
foolish and suicidal it isfor a nation to issue interest-bearing 
bonds, when a noninterest- bearing legal-tender currency is quite 
as valuable, especially when a larger volume of circulating me- 
dium in needed, as it is to-day in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I will call attention to another feature of this 
case as set forth by an authority already quoted. On the sub- 
ject of the issuing of United States bonds under existing law, 
the Manufacturer, of Philadelphia, January 20, 1894, says: 

Secretary Carlisle has no authority to issue bonds to enable him to meet 
the general expenses of the Government. The right to sell bonds was given 
to the Secretary, if it was given to him at all, solely that there might be 
some strong guaranty of security behind the greenback money. The pur- 
pose was to permit him to obtain at any time gold with which to redeem 
paper notes which should be presented for redemption. But this is not at 
all the purpose for which Mr. Carlisle requires borrowed money atthe present 

e. He wants funds to enable him to pay the usual eurrent expenses of 
the Goveriment, and this isprecisely what he will do with the money i? he 
Shall getit. The spirit ofthe lawis dead against the extraordinary pro- 
ceed now undertaken by him, and reason and commonsense are against 
it. Itis incredible that any Congress would have been willing to confer 
— asingle public servant unqualified power to borrow money at his 
pisure. Lo pursue such acourse must be to open the door wide to dan- 
nen abuses. The authors of the-act of 1875 were endeavoring to resume 
spec oe To accomplish this result it was necessary that the 
ames ack issue should be brought to the specie level and kept there. The 


cretary was permitted to bo at- | ; : : . 
etn ae tee mine attemie to vor. | the support of the Government in which he lives. 


tain this object. His rightto borrow goes no farther. 


nentof the Republic,” | 
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cet 


action from Congress in one form or another may readily be had. Ifacertain 
very questionable line of action be adopted without appeal to Congress bx 
cause ¢ gress would disapprove the proceeding, why, then, such 

comes ¢ ce scandalous s 





action 

















AT y 1} Sy . SS oo } oD ae } 4? 4 } . . 

_ sir. Chairman, it is now clearly shown that there is no neces- 
sity or even authority to issue interest-bearing bends to relieve 
the situation when we can have a much better paper at less cost 
and with none of the burdens and evils of a bonded debt. if I 

| am asked for the law authorizir the issue of Treasury notes, ] 
eall attention to the 1878, where there is a requirement 
hat +} yp hack ~aheali on } os } 
tnat the frreenback ency shall not be redueed bel yw tn 
amount outstanding at that time. Under that law the waste 
and loss of greenback currency should be made good if faith i 
to be be kept with the people who need the mone Under 4 
We ne i ibn tne peop. who nee tne mone ° nacr 1a 
law from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 of good, clean ereenb: 
may be issued with only the cost of printing, signing, and pay 
ing them out, and no drawback or interest in the matter. 
Sut. Mr. Chairmea I know that } ] > wi 
ut, Mr. Chairman, 1 know that the plan | propose wi 
meet the approbation of the money-lendersand coupon-clipp 
of London and Wall street. It will not suit the men who have 
**a money bag in place of a heart.” It will not be approved by 
**those financiers who sustain the country as the cord sustains 





row for the payment of salaries and other ordinary obligations has the ap- | 


pearance of serious u tion 


It is said, however, that Mr. Carlisie proposes to borrow simply that he 


te nen the gold reserve, which is now much below one hundred 


Sut there is no requirement that the reserve shall be kept 

poder my' If such poaeeamtinanes Mr. Carlisle has for months past 
ses Ny os it. He has used part of the reserve for current ex- 
ger ® freee the reserve up again and then spend it again. 
might od welt eee Seems an invasion of the law. The borrowed money 
erry- coat devoted directly to general expenses as to be sent upon a 
‘und Teall ound through the reserve fund. The pretense that the reserve 
Y gets it is mere , deceiving nobody. Why did not the Sec- 


ine sreoy bon Congress his demand that authority should be given to 
he is wel Ww money to meet the deficiency in the Treasury funds? Because 


1 aware that his own , " ; 
party adberents would have refused to sanction 
t oo ee. = he is now acting without clear authority from law, and 
Bonk a of the known wishes of the National Legislature. The perform- 
itated ce netiatle of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, which has never 

There isa jrample upon law and precedent to attain any desired object. 
rest that Willen interest that desires a bond issue and another large in- 
Goversnaae approve of almost any device which proposes to give the 
Can safely Le  OBey enough to go on with. But no interest in this country 

law, . Served by the overriding of the law, or even by quibbling wit 

friends of tee tee Part of the Exeentive. Congress is in session and the 
. © Administration are in the majority. Iftheemergency be grave, 


| ingly submits, as all patriotic citizens should, to the t 


the hanged.” But, Mr. Chairman, who should the people 


resentatives serve, the people or their enslavers? It can no 
be disguised, Mr. Chairman, that there is in the world to-day 
a portentous and irrepressible conflict going on between man 
and money. Monoy is not now seeking investment in flesh anc 
blood, which may die, but in the means of life, enabling the in 
vestors to drive men, women, and children to their tasks, not by 
the lash and the bloodhound, but by means of bonds, mortgages, 
hunger, nakedness, and general distress. Under this new sys- 
tem of bondage the death of the suffering slave is no loss to the 
master. It is far more safe, profitable, and convenient for the 
master, but it is less merciful to the slave. 

Mr. Chairman, to add to the burdensof the people and tospeed 
the coming of the blackest pages of human history, it is now pro- 
posed to issue United States bonds in atime of profound peace: 
to issue bonds without law when the lawmaking power is inses- 
sion and is not consenting to the issue. It is a bold defiance of 
law and justice. It is a slap in the face of the people and their 
representatives. It is a repetition of that blind tyranny which 
repealed the Missouri compromise and gave to this country the 
Dred Scott decision in the fifties. But, Mr. Chairman, the peo- 
ple are waking up. It is along lane that has no end or turnine 
point. Mankind will yet insist on justice. That is all we ask. 


srep- 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


hi 7a ‘ ‘ ' > - 
JAMES 8. GORMAN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1, 1894, 
1864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the G 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of taxation is one that does, and 
very properly should, interest every citizen of this country. No 
good citizen hesitates to surrender a partof his property for 
The taking 


HON. 


Onthe bill (H. R. 


by the Government from acitizen of a percentage of his property 
to defray the running expenses of such Government is confisca- 


tion of so much of the citizen’s property, and the citizen will- 
. 





King oO! 
pertof his property for that purpose. Governments are so in 
stituted that in eonsideration of the protection and the privileges 
granted to its citizens, they in turn freely give up a percentage 
of their property, which should be universally the same. 

The system of Federal taxation is called indirect taxation. 
State, county, township, city, and village taxation is direct tax- 
ation. The subtlety of Federal taxation is rarely appreciated 
or realized by the payers of the same. To illustrate, a man and 
wife with five children, making a family of seven, contribute 
about $56 a year to the Federal Government. Mo'ring an esti- 
mate of the expenses of the Government at $500,000,000 and the 
population at 63,000,000, every man, woman, and child has to 
contribute nearly $8 per capita for the support of the Govern- 
ment, and every dollar of this is paid by the peopleof this coun- 
try in such a way and at such times that they are almost wholly 
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ignorant of what they are contributing to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The revenues of the Government are secured by two systems 
of taxation—one a tax on imports, and the other an internal tax 
on luxuries, such as liquors and tobacco. Every time a man 
smokes or chews tobacco he contributes a percentage of the 
— that he paid for it tothe Government. Every time he 

rinks a glass of liquor he pays a percentage of the price to the 
Government. Every time a man buys a dollar’s worth of im- 
ported goods or wares he contributes a certain percentage of 
that dollar to the support of the Government. In that way the 
people of this country are quite unconscious of what it is costing 
them to pay the running expenses of this country. 

The ingeniousness of this system of taxation places in the 
hands of the lawmaking power an opportunity to impose heavy 
burdens on the people with impunity, and sometimes without 
the taxpayer’s knowledge that he has been overassessed. In 
view of this fact, since the organization of this Government the 
Tory element that existed in the days of the Revolution, passing 
along down by different names to the present day, have advo- 
cased a policy to impose an additional system of indirect taxa- 
tion upon the people, and that system has been, and is now, de- 
nominated protection. It is adeceptive word, perhaps used pur- 
posely to mislead and deceive. 

The plain people of this country have always combated and 
opposed that system of taxation. They opposed it in Boston 
harbor when they threw overboard the taxed tea. They vindi- 
cated their right to oppose that system of taxation at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. They combated that attempted imposition for 
seven long years, and their determined efforts were crowned 
with success at Yorktown. They supposed that the attempt to 
tax them for another purpose than the legitimate expenses of 
their Government was settled when the Revolutionary war 
closed. But little by little the greed of wealth crept into legis- 
lative halls, and the Congress of the United States was soon asked 
to protect certain men engaged in certain industries. 

Mt once a determined effort was made to resist any legislation 
that was designed to give any man a special advantage in the 
manufacture of any article over any other man in any other busi- 
ness, and the strongest and most determined resistance was made 
in exactly the same quarter that the resistance to Great Britain 
was made when an attempt was made to tax the colonies without 
their consent and without representation. I wish tocall special 
attention to the fact that in Massachusetts, in the city of Boston, 
a committee of merchants met and appointed a subcommittee of 
seven, of which Daniel Webster was a member, to draft resolu- 
tions protesting against the passage of ascheme for a protective 
tariff. This wasin the year1820. After stating that the avowed 
purpose of protection was ‘‘ to direct and control the occupation 
of men by granting special privileges to those engaged in par- 
ticular pursuits,” they said: 

This can be done (waiving the smportans question whether it can be done 
at all without Lm oon the spirit of the Constitution) only at the expense 
of the community; for it is evident that legislation does not create wealth, 
but simply transfers it from hand to hand, and can enrich one class only by 
impoverishing others. 

It would surely be surprising that a system of restriction so unequal and 
80 repugnant to all sound theory should be adopted by a free and enlight- 
ened people at a time when the greatest nations of Europe, after along trial 
of it, are openly acknowledging its incorrectness, and whole nations suffer- 
ing and lamenting the consequences of its adoption, and when our own un- 
exampled success, under a more liberal policy, has given the sanction of ex- 
perience to the deductions of reason. 

Some of our protectionist friends scout the idea of Democrats 
to-day ene. that a preteciive tariff is not warranted by the 
Constitution. They will please observe the language in paren- 
thesis, wherein itsays, ‘‘Waiving the important question whether 
it can be done at all without violating the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion,” and they will see that over seventy-one years ago Daniel 
Webster raised the question of the constitutionality of a tariff 
for protection. Mr. Webster was at that time in Congress. And 
let me call attention to three of the resolutions that were pre- 
sented in Congress by this committee of seven at this time: 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount of taxes, 
equally apportioned, and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue neces- 
sary for the support of government, but that taxes imposed on the people 
for the sole benefit of any one class of men are equally inconsistent with the 
pees of our Constitution and with sound policy. 

Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are prin- 
cipally benefited by that tariff (meaning the tariff then proposed), favor 

reat cope. rather than personal industry, or the owners of small cap- 


tals, and therefore that we do not perceive its tendency to promote national 
industry. 


Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects 
on a since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be that 
the farmer must give more than he now doves for all he buys, and receive less 
for allheselis. (Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session, 
volume 2, 1824, pages 3079, 3091.) 

This same remonstrance, with the preamble and resolutions 
above referred to, was again sent to Congress in 1824, with the 
following added: 


The undersigned merchants and manufacturers of Boston and its vicinity, 
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impressed with a firm conviction that the system of impost duties cp, 
= in the bill to amend the tariff, if carried into effect, can not by: », 
uctiye of gonecgnenese equally important and injurious to all the , 
interests of the United S ‘ates, and, at no distant period, to the many:.....2 
ing interest itself, would be wanting in duty to themselves, and in » py..." 
regard to the interests of other classes of their fellow-citizens, like thi. 
pending on the immediate or indirect operations of foreign commar.. - 
a support, were they to omit the renewed expressions of their deci), 
approbation of the principles as well as details of the bill under oo, 
tion. Happily, atthe present time, many intelligentindividuals oftha,,.,* 
facturing class coincide with the undersigned in the opinion that ec. 
duties on foreign articles will bea heavy burden on the agriculty,,)_, 
mercial, and mechanic interests, and indeed on every class of ¢. 
without any equivalent benefit to manufacturers. (See volume 


I call attention to this action by the Boston merehants y.3 
Daniel Webster more particularly beacuse of the fact that com. 
of the advocates of protection are attempting to create seerjp, 
prejudice against the passage of this bill on the grounds +), 
is framed in accordance with a provision of the Confederas, 
stitution. It appears that the principles of the Confeg 
constitution were advocated by the Boston merchantsand |) 
Webster forty years before that instrument ever was drafty 

Prior to 1816, for over three hundred years Great Britain hy», 
a protective-tariff system. The laws were made by the aristy 
racy, and the middle and lower classes were made to bea, ; 
burdens for their benefit. The common people of England 
poorer day by day and the aristocracy grew wealthier: 
able submission to arbitrary and cruel laws ceased to be ; 
tue; Bright, Peel, and Cobden took up the cauise of tho hunen 
and starving citizens of that country, and in 1844 a mighty story) 
arose and the lords of aristocracy had to yield to the clamori; 
millions who were starving for bread, and to avoid force the peo. 
ple were allowed freedom, and from that day they haye pr 
pered to a greater extent than ever before. 

I do not agree with the distinguished gentleman from Now 
York [Mr. CocKRAN] in the argument that he advances » 

a reason for Germany going to protection, wherein he : 

is because of the fact that it has so large a standing army, 
protection diversifies industries, thereby enabling that cou 

to be better prepared for war. Iam more inclined tob 
that it is because the aristocracy is controlling the legis! 
branch ofthe government. We findaprotective tariff i 

and Spain and Italy and Austro-Hungary and Russia toa ¢ 

or less degree now in force, and kept there by the cv 
wealth and official power of the several countries. And . 
ting in this House and listening to the arguments made by the 
protectionists of to-day, and going back and reading the his 

of England and reading the speeches that were made i 
House of Commons advocating a system of protection, it seems 
that those speeches in the House of Commons in 1844 have been 
set up in new type and transposed to the House of Represents 
tives in 1894. The same reasons, the same logic, the same 
sees the same juggling with figures, the same att 
mislead and deceive, the same attempt to create prejudi 
same attempt to bolster up a bad cause by arousing sectional 
feelings, the same attempt to argue that it is not for the bene- 
fit of the rich, but in the interest of the poor, that were mace in 
1844, are now repeated here. And when the people of this: 
try give the advocates of protection great credit for depth 
thought and reasoning, I would advise them to read some 0! the 
speeches of the advocates of protection prior to the repe! 
corn laws in England. 

It is not many years ago when the advocates of protection 
termed this system a holy and sanctified policy, too s« 
Democrats to look at, too Epitente for an illiterate tariff reformet 
to handle. A tariff reformer of a few years ago who woud} 
claim against a protective system was at once denoun 
Southern sympathizer, a rebel cohort, and a man opposed 
best interests of the country. We were told only afew yo" 
ago that the protective-tariff system of this country wasspec'\' 
for the benefit of the laborers of the country, and it was th 
loudly proclaimed in the Republican press, out on the hustings 
on the rostrum, and in legislative halls. ota 

By the natural progression of the age, the advancemen'® the 
people by improved methods and machinery enabling manus 
turers to manufacture goods and wares cheaper, ®t by comp 
tition, both foreign and domestic, we notice the prices ° 
articles being pressed down. 

What do we see next. The wealthy manufacturers CONN" 
Congress and saying that they want more protection 0 th" 
could pay their employés better wages. When they go! 
protection, and through it possibly received more pro!) 
naturally enough they put those profits in their pocke™. °\, 
do not blame them for that; we are not all philanthrops*. 
is human to make the most out of every advantage, 1u¢ V 
they do it under the forms of law it is no punishable crime 
withstanding the Supreme Court of the United States *™ 
20 Wallace, page 667: tbe 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the proper\y "1, 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, to “'™* 


e, ne 
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bbery be- 
r% ses and build up private fortunes, is none the less a ro 
ven es under the faeeas of law and is called taxation. This is not 


legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 


le the court said it was robbery, yet it was done under 
ote of law, and therefore the taker of the unconstitutional 
tax imposed upon the consumers of this country was not amena- 
for a criminal offense. : aaa 
The advocates of a protective policy claim that it = sifies 
industries. I admit it does. The question a y arises 
whether it is best for the whole people to diversify industries 
by law or allow them to grow from natural conditions. It seems 
to me that it is plain to any ordinary man in thiscountry to-day 
that law-made industries have proved, and are proving, and are 
afailure. Any system that invites capital to inv est, basing the 
srpetuity of the industry and the success of the venture on the 
maintenance of a certain law, invites wild speculation and ex- 
orbitant prices for the articles produced by that industry. : 
This is naturally so, because a man engaged in any business 
where it requires an investment of a large sum in order to start, 
necessarily to protect himself must charge an exorbitant price 
for his product in order to make himself safe before the law 
should be attacked orchanged. Another deleterious effect that 
a law-made industry produces is that it invites too many to in- 
yest. Consequently, ina short time the business is crowded, 
the market is overstocked, resulting in the closing of mills, the 
shutting out of employés, and the consequent stagnation that 
naturally follows a condition of that kind. Then, following con- 
ditions like these, we are confronted by the legitimate offspring 
of a law-made industry known as the ubiquitous trust, and when 
we come to realize where our law-made industry is we find that 
a combination has been made—practically a close corporation— 
that regulates the production, the sale, and the price that the 
consumer must pay for the articles manufactured by this legit- 
imate destroyer of fair trade. ; 

Iam one of those who believe in moderately and by degrees 
removing one tentacle at a time of the octopus that has grown to 
such immense proportions upon the business of this country. 
Not because I believe we are not capable of competing with any 
nation on the earth, but because it would give many an unscrupu- 
lous employer an excuse to take advantage of his employés and 
in many other instances would be too welcome an opportunity 
for some to take unfair advantage of their creditors. 

It has always seemed tome like a burlesque on the wage-earner 
to listen to a speech of a high-protectionist advocate, wherein 
he laments the position of the poor laboring man under free 
trade, and lauds the affluence and wealth and ease and comforts 
he enjoys under protection. 

I am no calamity howler, and I much dislike to hear men stand 
here on this floor and declaim against the condition of his own 
country, but it is the truth that the condition of the laboring 
man is worse to-day than it was ten years ago, and was worse 
ten years ago than it was twenty years ago to-day. I have fre- 
quently queried in my mind why it is that the wage-earners are 
getting less per day as protection has been increased. I know 
of no good reason for it other than the fact that the protection- 
ists of this country haye been proclaiming in season and out of 
season, in the press and on the streets, that the laborers of this 
country are paid the highest of any laborers on the earth and 
are the happiest and most prosperous. That may have been 


trueatatime. But by this constant publication and declara- | 


tion to the world it has been a public advertisement and invita- 
tion for the cheapest labor of Europe to land on our shores and 
take the re of the American laborer, and that, too, in the very 
protected industries that secured their protection for the very 
purpose of paying better wages to their employés. 

Protected Italy, protected Russia, protected Germany, and 
protected Hungary have given us the greatest amount of emi- 
grants. It seems that the inhabitants of free-trade England, 
notwithstanding the inducements and invitations that we have 
offered them to come over and join in the prosperity and univer- 
sal happiness of the wage-earner here have been the most reluc- 
tant to accept our invitation, 
as Sane, too, that nearly every advocate of protection says 
ns = e we reduce the tariff our merchants and manufacturers 

- driven out of business by the heavy importations of goods 
thie waresfrom foreignshores. I can not force myself to believe 
) ee s am one of the kind that believe that American industry, 
oan can skill, American push make us a competitor with any 

w on theearth. I do not believe that the skill, industry, 
Tees: and success of the American people is due to law. 
k and believe that the Supreme Being has had some- 

fing to do with the organization of human intellect. Some of 
Ame tonist advocates would make you believe that the 
e ioe would be dough-stick were it not for a pro- 

q lete ff law, numskulls, nonentities, stupid creatures un- 
stand alone, but had to be braced up by what they may be 
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leased to term protection. They insult the intelligence and be- 

ittle the capacity of the American people. I believe that had 
there never been aristocracy and wealth and official power in 
this country sufficient to pass a protective tariff law from the or- 
ganization of the Government to this day, that we would be bet- 
ter off; labor would be more universally employed; capital would 
be more secure; business relations more certain; commerce 
ae and developments of the country equally as great as to- 

ay. 

This seems true because of the fact that we are in possession 
of natural gifts superior to those of any other country on earth. 
Practically surrounded by water; our great breadths of land 
watered by navigable streams; diversified soil for the growth of 
nearly everything that earth produces; our mountains stored 
with valuable minerals; ores gazing at us from the surface of 
the earth; climate sufficiently diversified to satisfy people of 
different nations of the earth; with every element in the state 
of nature within our reach, places us in position to produce in 
abundance, and more than we can consume, nearly every raw or 
manufactured material that is produced by any country in the 
world. They tell us if we reduce the protective tariff that we 
reduce wages; but grant that we do reduce wages, I do not believe 
that the reduction will be hardly noticeable, and even if it is, I 
believe that the wage-earners of thiscountry have been brought 
to a realization of the fact that it is better to work for a dollara 
day the year around than to work for a dollar and a half six 
months in the year and be thrown out of employment the other 
six. 

1t is stability in business and permanency of employment that 
the wage-earners of this country demand to-day. Inall the pro- 
tective tariff laws that the advocates of a high protective tariff 
have passed there never has been one to protect labor. It has 
always been in the free-trade market of the world, and employ- 
ers have taken it where they could get it the cheapest. They 
have treated human beings as commodities, instead of as men. 
They buy and sell their labor in the market as slaves have been 
boughtand sold. Our wage-earners simply demand that they be 
recognized as men, as freemen, as citizens of a common country 
and having a common interest for the welfare and prosperity of 
all. They ask no protection; they ask no extraordinary priv- 
ileges; they simply want equal rights and permanent employ- 
ment and the right to buy where they can buy the cheapest. 

WOOL. 

I wish to advert toaclass of our citizens,who I have heard 
commented upon more in the last two weeks than I ever did be- 
fore in my life, and it is a class of our citizens that I can speak of 
with some knowledge and personal information. I now refer to 
the farmers of this country. I have heard men standing on this 
floor and talking about the interests of the farmers and about how 
happy and prosperous the farmer is, and how the protective tar- 
iff has been helping him, and how he has grown rich under a 
protective tariff system, when I really believe that some of the 
gentlemen who were making those statements never did a day’s 
work on a farm in their lives, and I hope I am not offering any 
criticism when [ say that their statements agreed with their 
knowledge of farming. According to the census of 1890 it is 
shown that 47 per cent of the inhabitants of this country earn 
their living by tilling the soil. I wish toshow the fallacy of the 
argument that protection has benefited that class of our citizens. 

Much has been said about wool. I intended to specially an- 
swer some of the protectionists’ sophistry and cunning jugglery 
with facts and figures made by my distinguished colleague | Mr. 
BURROWS] on the Springer free-wool bill in the Fifty-second 
Congress, when he used nearly three hours of the time of the 
House, but for some unaccountable reasons declined to print it in 
the RECORD. The same gentleman, in his speech on the pend- 
ing bill,only made afew unsupported declarations on this subject. 
I herewith present a statement giving the legislation from the 
first duty on wool up to the present time: 

Rates of duty imposed on wool by various acts of Congress, 1789-1890 


Date of act | 
of Congress. 




















Date of 
tariff. 


Rates of duty. 





July 4,1789 


Free. 
-. 27, 1816 vee cent ad valorem. 
ay 22, 1824 Value not exceeding 10 cents per pound, 15 per 


cent ad valorem; exceeding 10 cents per pound 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Value exceeding 10 cents per pound, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Value exceeding 10 cents per pound, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

4 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem.* 

4 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem.* 

4 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem.* 

3, zn Value not over 8 cents per pound, free: over 8 





July 
July 
Mar. 


May 19, 1828 | July 


July 14, 1832 
cents per pound, 4 cents per pound and 40 per 
cent ad valorem.* 

* Wools on the skin were dutiable at the same rates as other imported 
wools. 
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Rates of duty imposed on wool by various acts of Congress, 1789-1890.—Cont'd. 


elites 
Date of act | Date of 
of Congress. | tariff. | Rates of duty. 


| 
Mar. 2,1883 | Jan. 1, 1894 | Value not over 8 cents per pound, free; over 8 
| | cents per pound, 4cents per pound and 38 per 
| cent ad valorem. 
| Jan. 1,1836| Value over § cents per pound, 4 cents per pound 
and 36 per cent ad valorem. 
Jan, 1,1838| Value over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound 
and 34 per cent ad valorem. 
1,1840 |} Value over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound 
and 32 per cent valorem. 
1,1842 | Value over 8 mee und, 4 cents per pound 
va 
July 1,1842 
Aug. 30, 1842 


Mar. 2, 1833 


Jan. 


Jan. 
and 26 per cent orem. 

Value over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent valorem. 

Value not over7 cents per pound, 5 per cent ad 
valorem; over 7 cents per pound, 3 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Thibet, Angora, and other goats’ hair or mohair, 
20 per cent ad valorem; all other woo), 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Value not over 20 cents per pound, free; Thibet, 
Angora, ete., value over 20 cents per pound, 15 
per cent ad valorem; all other over 20 cents per 
pound, 24 per cent. ad valorem. 

Sheepskins with wool on, 15 per.cent; value less 
than 18 cents per pound, 5 percent; 18 cents and 
not more than cents per pound, 3. cents per 

pound; over 24cents, 9.cents per pound. 

June 30, 1864 | July 1,1864| Sheepskins with wool on, 20 per cent; value per 

und, 12 cents or less, 3cents per pound, over 

| 2 cents and not over 24 cents; 6cents pound; 
over 24 cents and not over 32 cents, 10 cents per 
und and 10 per cent ad valorem; over 32 cents, 

2 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Wools scoured, treble the amount of duty. 

Flocks, waste, or shoddy, 3 cents per pound. 

Clothing wools, 32. cents or less, 10 cents per 

s und and en emes Caer = 32cents, 
cents per a per centiad valorem; 
washed, twice the amount of'‘duty. 

Combing wool, 32 cents or less, 10 cents per pound 
and 11 per cent ad valorem; over cents, 12 
eents per pound and 10 cent ad valorem. 

12 cents: or. 3 cents per pound; 
over 12 cents, 6 cents per | ae an 

All classes scoured, le the amount of duty. 

Sheep and goat skins: with wool on,.30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Woolen rags; shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks, 
12 cents per pound. 

Woois on skin to be dutiable at the same rates as 


cent on.all duties. 
March 2, 1867; ; 
Clothing wools, value.of 30 cents or less, 10 cents 
ee. over 30 cents; 12. cents: per pound; 
twice theamount.of duty. 
Combing wools, value of 30: cents or less, 10 cents 
per pound; over 80.cents, 12. cents pound. 

‘ Garpet wools;.vaiue: of 12 cents. or 2 cents 
r pound; over 12 cents, 5 cents pound. 
Woots of all kinds, scoured, treble the amount of 

uty. 
Wools on the skin, same as other wools. 
Waste, mungo, shoddy, etc., 10 cents per pound. 
Clothing wools, 11 cents pound; washed, dou- 
ble duty; scoured, treble duty. 
Combing wools: and hairs, 12 cents per pound; 
scoured, treble duty. 
Carpet wools, vaiued at 13 cents or under, 32 per 
— valued. over 13 cents, 50 per cent ad va- 
orem. 


Aug. 30, 1842 


July 30,1846 | Dec. 1, 1846 


Mar. 3, 1857 | July 1, 1857 


Mar. 2, 1861 | Apr. 1,1861 


Mar. 2,1867| Mar. 2 


July 14 1879) Jan. 
June 6, 1872) Aug. 


Mar. 3, 1875 | Mar. 
Mar. 3, 1883) July 


Oct. 


1, 1890 | Oct. 
1 


From this table it will be observed what legislation has been 
had on wool from the organization of this Government to tho 
present time. I am frank to confess, in view of the fact that we 
do not produce all the wool that is consumed by the manufac- 
turersof this country that a protective tariff ought to increase the 
price,and [ am equally as emphatic to deny that it does. Two 
causes I allege for thiscondition of things: The first is that we do 
not produce the variety and quality of woel thatourmanufacturers 
require in the production of certain grades: of ds that ena- 
bles them to compete with our foreign competitors who get all 
the grades; and second, the more we have taxed our ‘woolen 
manufacturer for the imported wool that he needs to mix with 
the domestic in the manufacture of ST grades of goods, 
the greater necessity it has been to decrease the price of the do- 
mestic wool to make up for the extra. price that he pays for the 
imported wool in order to place him on an equal ting with 
his foreign competitor. 

We only produce about60 per cent of the wool that is manufact- 
ured in this country, consequently the importation of the other 
40 per cent drives none ef our domestic wool out of the market; 
and if the price is not decreased because of the two reasons as- 
signed above, then I pause forsome one to give me a reason why 
the price of the domestic wool does not equal the price of a for- 
eign wool of a similar grade plus the duty. To illustrate: Re- 
ferring to the price list in the British Trade Journal of January 
1, 1893, Western Australia and Port Philip, washed, is quoted 
from 9d. to Is. 1d., which equals in our money I9 cents to 27 
cents; and on the same date Ohio, fine, washed, which is the 
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nearest comparison that can fairly be made with Port Phil 
was quoted at 29 cents. And taking the Ist of January, 1401’ 
from the same authority, Western Australia, washed, sold ji), 
London from 7d. to 1s. 1d., which equals in our money 14 « 

to 27 cents. New South Wales, washed fleece, sold on the sa: 
date in London from 104d. to 1s. 4d., which equals in our mo: 
21 cents to 29 cents; and on the same date in Boston. Ohio fi 
sold from 27 cents to 29 cents. 

Before leaving these figures, which make their own areume 
and can not be contradicted or successfully controverted. [ wi 
to warn those investigating this subiect of a protective { 
on wool when they are looking at tables given by advo 
of that policy to notice what grades of wool are compa 
If a comparison is made with South Australia or New 
land and Ohio medium, it will not be a fair comparison. } 
cause Ohio medium is the highest grade of wool produced 
America, and the two referred to are notof the same | 
quality. Ohio medium averages from.3 eents to 5 cents a 
higher than Ohio fine, sometimes called Ohio X, and { 
ter grade. of wool is that which is nearest the same quali ; 
fiber to Port Philip, and are the proper grades to make a { 
comparison upon. 8S. N.D. North, secretary of the Nation 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, and a Republican advoeat 
a protection on. wool, is authority for the statement that 
two. latter grades are the only fair comparisons. 

When we find that Port Philip wool sells for practically t 
same price in London that Ohio fine sells for in Boston at + 
same time, I am curious to know what effect the tariff has on 
the price of domestic wool. Much effort has been made to show 
that if the duty was taken off of wool that our woolgrowers would 
have. to destroy their flocks. Can not our woolgrowers compete 
with foreign.competition as successfully as the Canadian wool- 
— that. have no duty on wool, and only 274 per cent tar- 
ff on woolen fabrics? Does anyone mean tosay that the wool 
industry, has: been:in the decline in Canada? I think no intelli- 
gent. woolgrower will argue that. Then, when we come to con 
sider that. our wool in price has gone down proportionately with 
the. price of wool in other countries, [ ask the woolgrower, in 
all sincerity and candor, what he wants.a duty for or what good 
it has been to him? I herewith submit a table of prices fur- 
nished by the Bradford Observer, England, giving the averay 
price of Port Philip fleece from 1872 to 1893, inclusive: 

Prices per pound in each year of some colonial and foreign wools. 
(Bradford Observer. ] 


Port 
Philip 
grease, 
ood av- 
erage.* 


Port 
Philip 
fleece, 


Port 
Philip 
fleece, 

aver- 

age.* 


Port 
Philip 
grease 
food 


| era 
| 


da. | 
15} | 
15, 
| 
1 
12 
tina con! 


*Average prices. 
Prices of Ohio wool. 


d, 





April. 


é 


Cts. 


Cts. 
44 
43 


66 
65 
47 
47 
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I specially call your attention to the gradual decline from the 
earlier to the latter date. Alongside this table I give you the 
price in Boston of Ohio fine from 1872 to 1893, inclusive; and by 
a comparison you will note that the decline in the price of Port 
Philip in London represents pr actically the same corresponding 
decline of Ohio fine in Boston. It is unnecessary to commenton 
these figures and prices other than to call the attention of any 
impartial man to the corresponding relation. They make their 
own argument, and all the threats and all the prophecies and all 
the declamations on the destruction of the American flocks will 
not change the facts. They are real, they exist, and the wool- 
grower of the United States has been ‘obliged to submit to them, 
and no sophistry can explain them away. 

I representin this House, to the best. of my ability, one of the 
best agricultural districts in the United States, ‘and I think 
without any reflection on any of the other districts, the best dis- 
trict for the production of wool of any in the State ‘of Michigan. 
The grade of wool that is produced in my district, which is ‘sold 

in Boston as Michigan X, sold on the 31st day of January, only yes- 
terday, at 224 cents. The most of the wool sold by the farmers 
of my district is bought as Michigan X, and I herewith submit a 
statement received from the Hon. Reuben Kempf, of the firm of 
R. Kempf & Bro., of Chelsea, Mich., transmitting an abstract of 
prices paid by that firm for wool from 1879 to 1893, inclusive: 


BANKING Cons E OF R. Kempr & BRo., 
Chelsea, Mich., January 18, 1994. 


My DEAR Sim: Agreeably to yours of the 13th instant, I herewith hand 


you statement of average price paid by us for clean or Michigan X washed 
wools from 1879 to 1893, 


oth inclusive: 





Yours, respectfully, 
Q. KEMPF. 


GORMAN, 
‘Washington, D.C 


Hon. JAMES S 

This firm is one of the heaviest wool buyers in the State of 
Michigan. It is financially solid and entirely reliable. An ex- 
amination of this schedule of prices paid the farmers of that lo- 
cality will disclose the fact that with one or two exceptions there 
has been a constantly increasing tendency downward in price, 
and especially so after the passage of the McKinley bill of 1890, 
since which time, it is observed, the price drop rapidly. It 
may seem singular to some, but ‘nevertheless it is true, that the 
lower the tariff the higher ‘has been the price in the tables given 
above, and every increase of the tariff has been followed by de- 
cline in the price of wool. To illustrate: The reduction of 10 
per cent on the duty on wool in 1872 did not affect the average 
price, for during the following year, in 1873, the price was the 
same. The restoration of the 10 per cent in 1875 was followed by 
areduction in the price of wool in 1876 from 55 cents to 48 cents. 
The change in the tariff in 1883 was followed by a decline in the | 
price in 1585 from 40 cents to 34 cents. Whetber the tampering 
with the tariff S gayeann this decline or not I am not prepared to 
say, neither will I undertake to argue, but I do maintain, and 
challenge contradiction, that the price of wool in this country 
has ca decreased i in the same relative proportion that the 

rice of wool in London has decreased, and that the tariff, whether 
it has been high or low, has not enhanced the price of wool to 
the American woolgrower. This is true, it matters not what 
reasons may be assigned for it. We hear the advocates ofa high 
pr rotective tariff on wool now desert every argument that they 





ave ever before advanced on the subject in form of a protection | 


on manufactured goods, and insist now that if wool is placed on 
the free list that woolen goods should also be placed on the free 
t. This is puerile, flapdoodle, protectionist statesmanshi 
made for the purpose of tickling the short ribs of the agricul- 
cate cranks on protection. Tt is the dying gasp of a weak and 
Vicious policy, 
© men who are advocating tariff reform to-day are intent 
and determined upon reducing the tariff by degrees, as I said 
fore, giving to the manufacturer all that is deemed to be neces- 
{ or his protection by levying the revenue duty, which is 
7 ay & protection, on the manufactured article, and fur- 
ae him his raw material free. That is the design and the 
er And when any man will stand up on this floor and say 
oa te ‘ause wool goes on the free list woolen fabrics should be 
cutie free list also, he is inconsistent and discloses his insin- 
y in his advocacy of a protective policy heretofore. This 


rr 


ee a on woslehibbelen when proposes to reduce the present duty on woolen fabrics, which 
will average under the present law in the vicinity of 90 per cent, 
to a duty of from 25 per cent to 45 percent. This will be pro- 
tection to the extent of that duty, and our manufacturers can 
not complain that we have left them open to the competition 
of the world without oppor tunity to adjust themselves accord- 
ingly. 

{ now wish to call: attention to the depletion of our flocks under 
a high protective tariff, the advocates of whic! h would make 
you believe that because of the high duty flocks should be in- 
creased and a greater amount of w ool p yroduced. In hi ghly pro- 
tected New England in 1840 there were reported 3,820,000sheep, 
and in 1891, being the last report at hand, for space will not 
admit of my giving every report intervening, but simply say 
that it has been a gradual decline, until the number has dro pped 
down to 1,205,000. 

During the same time in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvani: 1, Delaware, and Maryland the flocks decreased 
from 7,403,000 to 2,715,000. In the State of Ohio, the State by 
the way that talks more about a protective tariffon wool and the 
destruction of the flocks and the recognition of the flock-master 
than any other State in the Union, in 1870 there was reported 
4,929,000 sheep, and they have gradually decreased until in 1890 
they "reported 3,944,000 sheep. In Michig: in, in 1875 there was 
reported 3,416,000 sheep, and in 1891, 2,263,000; so that my own 
State has been losing in number notwithst: unding the induce- 
ments held out by the high protective tariff advocates that a 
duty on wool would increase the price and consequenty make the 
sheep more profitable. 

Let me show alittle further where the sheep business has 
gone, and where that great industry most flourishes now. In 
1840 there were no sheepreported in Texas. In 1850 there were 
101 :000, and it gradually increased until in 1885 they reported 

7,558,000, and in 1891 it had decreased to 4,990,000. California 
makes the first report in sheep in 1850 of 18, ‘000, and in 1880 had 
reached 7,647 ,000,and in 1891 dropped back to 3,712,000. Oregon 
in 1850 reported 15, 000, and gradually increased until in 1891 it 
reports 2,432,000. New Mexico reports in 1885, 5,411,000, and in 
1891, 3, 134, 000. Montana in 1885 makes the first report of sheep 
in that Territory of 625,000, and in 1891 reports 2,067,000. 

Wyoming makes the first report of sheep in 1885 of 610 ,000, 
and in 1891, 1,119,000. Utah reports in 1885, 64,000, and in i891, 
2,056,000. Now, rofer ring to every State east of the Mississippi 
River, the flocks have decreased since 1870 and 1875, and there 
are less sheep inevery State. If there is any benefit to come to 
the flock-masters of this country by a protective tariff on wool, 
it will not materially affect the farmer who has 50 or 100 sheep. 
The effect, if any, will be felt by the men who count their sheep 
by the thousand. Eastof the Mi ississippi River the principal 
profit to the farmers by raising sheep is the mutton they pro- 
duce. 


BARLEY. 


Another question that I have heard considerably discussed on 
the floor of this House, extolling the great benefits that inure 
to the agriculturist of ‘this cor intry, is the duty on barley, which 

is 30 cents a bushel. I presume, owing to the extraordinary 
facilities that Canada has by her advanced condition and her 
improved machinery, it was necessary for the American f: irmer ; 
to secure this advantage over their Canadian neighbors of : 
cents per bushel protection, and it was heralded far on near 
that the farmers were going to get an extraordinaril ly large 
price now because they had shut out the Canadian genius, the 
successful agriculturist of Canada, and we would no longer 
have to compete with so superior a competitor; but during the 
whole month of January I have watched the Canadian prices 
on barley, and in Montreal it has been steadily quoted at 50 
cents to 55 cents per bushel, and in Chicago at $1 a hundred 
pounds. 

I hold in my nand a copy of the Adrian Press, the leading 


| newspaper in one of the oldest and wealthiest counties of the 





State, wherein barley is quoted, on January 25, at $1 to $1.10 per 
hundredweightand that has been the ruling price in that State for 
the last three or four months; and in Canada, as soon as you get a 
little distance in from Port Huron, Detroit, or Buffalo, barley 
is worth as much there as it is in the United States. Why stop 
to argue on a question supported by so little reason or justifica- 
tion as a duty on barley? We produce more barley than we 
consume. By reference tothe report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ending December 31, 1892, it will be observed that we 
exported 2,151,000 bushels, and in the year ending December 31, 
1893, we increased our exportation to 5,713,000 bushels. 
It is conceded, even by the advocates of a protective tariff, 

that a protection is of no avail on any article which is produced 
in a quantity more than sufficient to supply home consumption. 
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On looking at the duties levied on importations of farm prod- 
ucts it occurs to me that it is an attempt by high protective- 
tariff barons to deceive and mislead the unwary agriculturalist 
by placing # duty on his products that is of no value whatever. 
For a duty to have any effect at all in a protective sense it can 
only be on that class of products not sufficient for home con- 
sumption. I esteem it an imposition to impose upon the agri- 
culturalists of this country an argument that they are protected. 
It is an insult to their intelligence. 

Why, they told the farmers that they were going to increase 
the price of eggs by levying a duty of 5 cents a dozen; when, if 
you will recur to the late Secretary Rusk’s report, you will find 
that the price of eggs in New York City went down each year 
since the duty was levied. Why, yes, they tell the farmers that 
they are going to make them wealthy by putting a duty of 3 cents 
per head on cabbage, and last fall I saw cabbage sold at 2 
cents a head by the car load in Michigan. Will some one please 
= me why the duty of 3 cents a head did not increase the 
price? 

But, again, it is true that for seed purposes, owing to the pe- 
culiar kind of soil, that Canada can raise a pea that will grow in 
abundance, but after constantly resowing in my own State, for 
some reason or other, the farmers tell me—after they have im- 

rted the seed from Canada and used it two or three years— 

a it will no longer germinate to make it at all profitable to 
raise. 

The result is our farmers would like to send over to Canada 
and get new seed, but for the benefitof the dear American farmer 
he is taxed 20 cents a bushel to get his seed peas across the line. 
And yet I hear farmers stand up and tell about how the protec- 
tive tariff helps them. I can offer no explanation for such con- 
duct other than blunt ignorance. I always feel like sympathiz- 
ing with the farmer when I hear him talking that way, and feel 
like telling him instead of a help it was a serious injury. We 


produce more wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, beans, beef, pork, 
and mutton and cotton than we can possibly consume. 

We have to ship it abroad, and when men undertake to delude, 
deceive, and mislead the unguarded farmer of this country b 
the argument that a protective tariff is a benefit, I feel like call- 
ing attention to the fact and showing to the farmers of this 
country, as they can see for themselves if they will look at the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury ending December 31, 
1893, that the total exports in dollars for last year were $854,- 
737,771, and of that amount the farmers of this country exported 
$619,050,547. By this report it will be observed that three- 
fourths of all our exports for last year were farm products, and 
we sold those products in the free-trade markets of the world in 
competition with every nation of the earth. They are forced to 
sell their surplus products in the open markets of the world in 
competition with all kinds and classes of labor. The embarrass- 
ing restrictions to commerce is a serious detriment to the farm- 
ers of this country. Competition by the free-trade countries of 
the earth has no terror to our enlightened tillers of the soil. 
They only ask that they may be allowed to buy ascheapas they are 
forced to sell. It will not do to ee argue that the farmers of 
this country are prosperous; it will not do to say that they are 
growing better; it will not do to say that their farms are en- 
hancing in price. 

The record is against all such arguments. It is not to the 
credit of the lawmaking power of this country to force upon 
47 per cent of its inhabitants a law that discriminates against 
them and in favor of a few manufacturers ‘and mine-owners. 
Turn to the reports of the census for 1890 and you will find the 
appalling statement made that the mortgage indebtedness on 
farm property during the ten years’ period preceding 1890 had 
reached the figure of $9,469,167,081, represented by 6,947,113 
mortgages, and this only includes the reports that were com- 
pleted up to December 19 last according to Extra Census Bulle- 
tin No. 64, taking in only thirty-three States. The per capita 
mortgage indebtedness in some of the States is exceedingly large. 
Towa, $104; Rhode Island, $106; Connecticut, $107; Pennsylva- 
nia, $117; Nebraska, $126; Massachusetts, $144; Minnesota, $152; 
Kansas, $170; California, $200; Colorado, $206, and in the State 
of New York the farmers have a per capita mortgage indebted- 
ness of $268. 

Farms in my own section of the State of Michigan are not worth 
within from 25 per cent to 33+ per cent of as much as they were 
fifteen years ago, with improved fencing and buildings placed 
on the same. In the meantime the farmer puts in more hours 
and endures more hardships and performs more manual labor 
than a other laborer in this country, and to-day he receives 
the smallest compensation for his toil. It will not do tosay that 
the farmers are prosperous, for from personal knowledge 1 know 
that is not true. I know that they feel in some sections of the 
country as though they were struggling against adversity and 
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wondering when fortune will smile upon tnem. is not ex- 
pected that reducing the tariff will iecrente the sine of a. e 
plus products, but it will tend to stimulate exchange of com. 
modities, and the ship that unloads its cargo of wares on our 
shores will be glad to take away some of our surplus agricultural 
products. 

It is not expected, as I said before, that it will increase tho 
price of his commodities, but it will do the only thing that can 
possibly render him relief, the only thing that can help him in 
his distress to-day, the only thing that will place him ina posi- 
tion to combat the falling price of his commodities, and that is 
to enable him to buy the necessaries of life at the lowest ;ossi- 
ble price consistent with the safety of our business and commer- 
cial relations and our national prosperity. Give him a chance 
to buy his woolen blanket with only 25 per cent added; give him 
a chance to buy for his wife and his children the necessary 
woolen clothes that are so essential to health and to strength 
and such an enemy of the doctor, that he will enjoy to a limited 
degree some of the comforts to which his toil has entitled him. 
Lift from his shoulders some of the burdens of taxation under 
which he is staggering to-day. 

One more thought and I will close. I have heard it argued 
here with considerable vehemence that we ought to put a dut 
on coal, on iron ore, on salt, on lumber, on sugar, and other arti- 
cles, because the condition of the Treasury demands morerevenue. 
I am of the opinion that it is better to give to our manufacturers 
the material most essential to their success free, and if any de- 
ficit should occur in the Treasury, let us make it up by asking 
that class of our citizens who receive an income over and above 
a stated amount to pay a certain percentage of it into the United 
States Treasury to aid in defraying the necessary expenses of the 
Government. Oh, butassoon as we advance that proposition we 
are again met by the aristocracy of the land. They undertake 
to humiliate the citizens of this country, they undertake to de- 
grade and lower themselves by saying that itis inquisitorial and 
that it invites perjury. 

Well, if there is one unworthy and unpatriotic citizen in this 
country who is not willing to tell the truth as to his income, if 
the law does not punish him on earth I believe the Christian 
peers of this land will enjoy the sweet consolation that he will 

ave the extreme satisfaction of shoveling free coal in the next 

I believe that the time is fast coming when the people of this 
country will become better educated to the question and mor 
fully comprehend and realize what an income tax means; thai 
they will insist more and more, as the years rollon, that the Goy 

ernment expenses should be paid by a tax on incomes. It is ng 
em against a system of income tax to say thatit is inquisi- 
torial. 

It is no more inquisitorial than what the common assessor 
makes now in reference to personal property, and the only tim 
that a collector of income tax will ever care to make a personal 
or scrutinizing examination of a man’s income is when he is sat 
isfied in his own mind that the man is lying or is evading th: 
payment of his just proportion, and I am of the opinion that a 
taxgatherer can not be too inquisitorial with that class of pco- 
ple. An income tax is elastic. Whena man isunable to pay, it 
is not intended that heshould becalled upontocontribute. Th 
man who is able to pay and who has an income that shows that 
he has pro me eeeees so much ought to pay, and it is no 
asthe that e should pay. Many of the wealthier class o! 
this country have taken the hard earnings of thousands of others 
and concentrated them in the pockets of the few, because of tle 
very system of laws that gave them the right to levy a tax upon 
the many in order tbat they shall reap great profits on their in- 
vestments. : 

Many, too, during the late war amassed immense fortunes 1! 
various ways, and are not paying their fair share of the burdens 
of taxation to-day, while the many old, crippled fellows who 
trudge along the highway of life, now turning gray, becoming 
rheumatic, ask for alittle assistance from the Government thes 
served so well, and are putoff because there is no money 15S! ght. 
The Government in its liberality is contributing about $1 (Oy 
000,000 a year for the support of these old warriors, their widows, 
and their orphans, and their dependent fathers and mothers. 
They only got a 60-cent dollar in paper for their service. ¥ 
we tax these men who made their fortunes during those un 


pleasant days, ae can not consistently refuse to contribute 4 


small percentaye of the income on their great fortunes to help 
the Government defray a part of this extraordinary a. 
that was incurred at a time when the aristocracy of this count! ; 
were demanding 100 cents in gold for every dollar. Oh, no; I 
had rather believe that the patriotic spirit of our more fort. ve 
brothers is anxiously waiting the opportunity to contr +. 
their long-delayed share to the support of the Government 
which they have prospered so well. 
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HON. DANIEL N. LOCKWOOD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


use being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
raving under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LOCK WOOD said: , , ) 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not detain the committee any consid- 
erable length of time. For more than ten days we have listened 
to a discussion on the revision of the tariff, the main and im- 
portant question of difference being on which line the revision 
should be made, whether it should be on the line of protection, 
for protection pure and simple; on the line of free trade, extend- 
ing to its farthest limit the free list, or on the line of a tariff for 
revenue. J : 

And now, within a day or two, for the first time in this de- 
pate the question is raised as to what constitutes a Democrat 
upon the floor of this House. A new standard of Democracy has 
been raised by certain gentlemen, which at first glance would 
appear to be more of a conbination of free tradeism and the’prin- 
ciples of the Populists than Democracy. Upon that question, 
Mr. Chairman, [ confess I am unable to see how there canor 
should be any disagreement among the members of the Demo- 
cratic party, or why this new standard is proposed. 5 

The Democratic platform of our last national convention, the 
several platforms of Democratic State conventions, and Con- 
gressional platforms upon which the members of this House 
were elected, all speak with a certain and well-defined meaning. 
The Democratic party has pledged itself emphatically and un- 
equivocally for a tariff for revenue only. Upon that platform 
was placed a candidate who was pledged to tariff reform and a 
tariff for revenue only. With that pres we distinctly and 
positively stated and promised, and the promise was repeated 
upon every stump and by every Democratic newspaper, that 
when we declared for a tariff for revenue only, we declared in 
favor of such arevision of the existing system that,when revised, 
it would produce a revenue sufficient to meet the wants and re- 
quirements of the Government honestly and economically ad- 
ministered. 

Sir, we went even further in our declarations and pledges to 
the people. While we denounced the act of 1890 as a tariff 
framed on the single line of protection, framed in the interest 
and for the benefit of a favored class, to protect and perpetuate 
trusts and monopolies, injurious and detrimental to the masses 
of our people, unfavorable and disastrous to the permanent de- 
velopment of American industries and the individual enterprise 
of our citizens, we promised a revision of the tariff on the line 
of a tariff for revenue, free from favor or advantage to any sec- 
tion, locality, individual, association, or corporation. 

Business benefits and not political advantages should be the 
controlling power in this revision. Statesmanship in its broad- 
est sense and not political ascendency should govern the actions 
of the people's representatives. 

We declared in the Chicago platform— 

We denounce American protection as a fraud; the robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be the fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties 
except for the pu of revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes should be limited to the necessities of the Government, hon- 


estly and economically administered. We denounce the McKinley law 


le by the Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class leg- 


by the candidate of the Chicago convention; not one word was 
uttered on the stump or through the press that would lead any- 
one to believe that the revision of the tariff on the lines laid 
down by the Democratic platform meant or was intended to mean 
a revision that would not supply sufficient revenue to meet all 
the requirements of the Government. 

0 word was spoken, no intimation made that the Democratic 
party advocated the revival of that old and odious Republican 
class legislation, the income tax. 








Ps I read, sir, the history of the Democratic party, as I un- 
nae its platforms, as I call to mind the declarations of its 
ounders and great leaders, one and all, I deny, and deny em- 
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tariff laws upon any line that would fail to meet the expenses of 
the Government honestly and economically administered. I 
deny that the Democratic party has ever favored or advocated 
in any way the imposition of a tax on individual incomes. 

Sir, would you call it Democratic, call it keeping faith with 
the people, to wipe from the statute book the unjust class legis- 
lation of 1890, and by the same act to place upon the statutes the 
inquisitorial, class-discriminating income-tax law? 

In my Democratic judgment you would violate the very prinei- 
ple for which you contended. You would approve in as nearly 
a hateful and obnoxious form the very principle of favoritism 
and class legislation you have so frequently condemned and de- 
nounced. This, sir, is not the Democracy of the founders of our 
party; it is not the Democracy of New York or of the country, 
as I understand Democracy. 

Yet, and I deeply regret to make the admission during this 
discussion, notwithstanding the platform, notwithstanding the 
declarations we made during the canvass, notwithstanding the 
declarations made by the candidate of our party, we find on the 
floor of this House gentlemen who are claiming to march under 
the Democratic banner, and who were elected to this House by 
Democratic votes, advocating the doctrine of free trade and an 
income tax, neither of which has ever been a part or parcel of 
the Democratic platform. 

In the name of the thousands upon thousands of Democrats 
and citizens who voted for tariff reform in 1892 I solemnly pro- 
test against their being placed in this false position. 

But, Mr. Chairman, another proposition must be considered. 
We are confronted with a bill which we are informed will pro- 
duce from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 of deficiency. To meet that 
deficiency we are asked to place upon the statute book an anti- 
Democratic measure taxing incomes, a measure first placed 
upon the statutes by the Republican party, but never justified by 
that party except from the necessities forced upon the Govern- 
ment by war; a law hateful to the people and repealed princi- 
pally through the influence and power of one man, that great 
eader of Democracy, Samuel J. Tilden. And such a measure is 
put forward in this House in order to supply the anticipated 
deficiency of a tariff revision made, in my opinion, in violation of 
the platform of 1892. 

The bill goes further than that. It proposes to tax the in- 
comes of the corporations of the country. It seems to be the 
policy of certain gentlemen upon this floor to denounce every 
corporation, good or bad, and wherever located. I am, sir, not 
a defender of corporations when they are used to the injury of 
the welfare of the citizens; but before you pass this bill under- 
stand that under it you are going to impose a tax upon more 
poor and worthy people depending for their revenue uponsmall 
dividends than was ever before taxed by any law upon the stat- 
ute books. 

I ask you to bear in mind that the corporations of this coun- 
try, many of them at least, have as their stockholders a large 
number of widows and orphans, poor people, and trust estates, 
who, unable to engage with their small means in any business, 
have invested their money where they have every reason to 
hope for an honest and safe return. I assure you that thisclass 
of our citizens, who appear to have no personal representatives 
upon this floor, are entitled to your care and protection. It 
would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that the duty of the representa- 
tives of the Democratic party, following the principles of the 

latform,isclearand unmistakable. We should revise the tariff, 
ut revise it on the line of the platform of 1892. 

Candor compels us to admit and no one denies that the Gov- 
ernment has a depleted a ee the result of Republican ex- 
travagance, bad financial legislation, and unjust tariff laws. 
This unfortunate condition of the National Treasury and the 
country has caused labor to be unemployed, machine shops to 
be idle, and unparalleled want, misery, and suffering among the 
people. This condition of our business affairs demands at the 
hands of Congress prompt and positive relief, if it isin the power 


| of legislation to furnish relief. We asa party stand pledged to 
Not one word was said in the platform; notone word was uttered | 


economy in administration, pledged to the repeal of such laws 
as have aided in producing financial depressions, and the enact- 
ment of such laws:as will aid in restoring prosperity to every 
class of our citizens. 

I would much prefer a bill framed upon purely Democratic lines, 
but with a sincere regard for the business interests of the coun- 


| try, 1 shall support this bill with which I am in the main in ac- 


cord, with a view of bringing tariff agitation to a speedy close. 

Under Democratic leadership the Sherman law has been re- 
pealed, and the repeal of the high protective tariff act of 1890 is 
certain to follow. The demand of the people will be obeyed. 
Wise action upon our part—the revision of the tariff based on 
business principles—will cause the manufacturing and commer- 


ly, that the party has ever favored a revision of the | cial interests of our country to employ every laborer in the land, 
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and we wiilenter upon a new era of prosperity hitherto unknown 
to America or the civilized world. 

Upon the one great question the Democratic party stands 
united. Different interests in different sections of the country 
may, and unquestionably do, cause us to differ as to the manner 
and extent of the revision of the tariff, but with the one purpose to 
subserve the common good of the country, the Democratic party 
will not hesitate to do its duty; will not hesitate to redeem the 
pledges made to the people. 

The question to be met and decided is not which section of 
the country is to have the advantage, or what individual inter- 
est is to be most benefited, but rather the best course to pursue, 
unprejudiced in judgment and patriotically determined to aid 
in restoring prosperity to seventy millions of people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not, as before stated, in full accord with all 
the provisions of this bill. I would much prefer a bill that its 
authors could confidently predict would produce more revenue; 
revenue sufficient to meet all the requirements of the Govern- 
ment. I would for this purpose even submit gracefully to inci- 
dental protection. I do not, however, believe that the amount 
of revenue will be as much lessas has been predicted. A low tariff 
does not necessarily mean less revenue. It is frequently and 
most often the very reverse, the low tariff producing greater 
revenue. 

But, sir, of one thing I am certain, and that is that business 
men in every section of the country are, without exception, 
heartily sick and tired of tariff agitation and discussion. They 
want the matter settled definitely and quickly. There is no 
diversity of opinion on this point. Uncertainty means stagna- 
tion in business and unemployed labor; while, on the other hand, 
fixed tariff laws will mean a revivalof business, labor employed, 
and new enterprises undertaken. 

The business interests of this country I confidently believe are 
able to and will adjust themselves to any tariff system. The 
future greatness and prosperity of America can not be pre- 
vented by tariff legislation. It may be retarded, but im the end 
the spirit of American genius and enterprise and the indomi- 
table will, pluck, and never-surrender spirit of our citizens will 
surmount every difficulty. 

Let it be known and known quickly what must be met and 
that the policy adopted is to be final and permanent and the 
American producers and manufacturers will quickly adjust 
themselves to the new conditions and compete successfully with 
their products and goodsin every principal market of the world. 


The Tariff. 
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HON. GEORGE W. HOUK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January $1, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of all the administrative measures enacted 
in the history of American legislation, those providing for the 
levying of duties upon imports have always been the most in- 
tricate and important. 

The power to levy and collect duties on im 
of taxation for revenue ager in unive use among the na- 
tions of the world, including the American Colonies, at the time 
of the achievement of their independence; indeed, the Federal 
Government itself owed its constitutional existence mainly to 
the urgent requirements of commerce and the indispensable 
need of a permanent revenue to bederived therefrom under the 
sole control of a centralized authority. 

During the existence of the Articles of Confederation, and be- 
fore the consolidation of the Union under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, controversies were constantly arising from the exercise of 
the power of levying duties by the separate colonies independ- 
ently; and constant embarrassment resulted from the want of 
revenue to pay debts already incurred, and to provide for the 
genera! necessities of the Confederation. 

As early as December, 1782, a committee of the Continental 
Congress was appointed, consisting of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madi- 
son, and Mr. Fitzsimmons, to report upon the refusal of Rhode 
Island to agree to the plan proposed for the raising of a common 


rts was a method 
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fund from customs duties, levied under the general authority of 
the Confederation. It was objected by Rhode Island being 
tinctively a commercial State and having exclusive jurisdi. 
over the matter of customs duties, that the proposed duties vi 
‘be unequal in operation, bearing hardest upon the ena 
mercial State,” and so would press peculiarly hard . 
State, which drew its chief support from commerce 

The committee in reply to this contention on behalf of Rh 
Island, asserted that the very reverse of their proposition w 
true; that as duties are paid by the consumer, each State \ 
only feel the burden in the ratio to its consumption: ar 
will be in a ratio to its population and wealth. — 

Upon a question always so prominent in tariff disc 
to the persons upon whom the burden of duties on imports y 
mately falls, I beg at this place to introduce the testimony 
two witnesses at least, whose credibility as well as qualifications 
to testify will be regarded as beyond question, and which should 
be held as conclusive on this point. ‘These witnesses are A\: 
ander Hamilton and James Madison. In their report to whi 
I have just referred, they say: 

The most common experience, joined to the concurrent opinions 
ablest commercial and political observers, have established beyon: 
versy this general principe, that every duty on imports is incorpora 
with the price of the commodity, and ultimately paid by the consumer 
a@ profit on the duty itself, as a compensation to the merchant for t 
vance of his money. 

Trespectfully commend this testimony of these two great stat: 
men, upon the question as to who pays the duties upon imports 
(now, as always, so prominent in tariff debates), to the gentle- 
men who maintain the extraordinary proposition that it is pos- 
sible for the Government of the United States to enact a tariff 
law for this country that will compel those who sell us their 
commodities to pay the expenses of our Government. 

The greatapostle of modern protection, Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, 
has declared that the distinctive difference between a revenue 
and a protective tariff is that the former levies the taxes upon 
our Own people to support our Government and the latter upon 
foreigners. 

If this be true, will it not be of inestimable value tous to kvep 
the knowledge of so important fact, if possible, from other nv 
tions of the world, that we may escape a like imposition upon 
us, which we so adroitly impose upon them? 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. BurRRow: 
in his very able speech against this measure made in the open 
ing of this debate on January 9, in that portion of it devoted t 
the discussion of the constitutionality of a protective tariff, em 

hasizes the historical fact that one of the chief purposes that 
ed to the superseding of the government of the Confederation 
by the Federal Constitution was to prescribe and enforce a uni 
form system of customs duties; but the gentleman is utterly 
mistaken when he implies that the object in having that powe 
vested in a Federal authority was to enable it to enact a protect 
ive tariff. 

The chief, if not the only, immediate ae. was to obtain a 
— revenue. If the gentleman will closely scrutinize the 

istory of the time he will find that the action in the Congress 
of the Confederation, as well as that of the States afterwards 
chiefly related to the power of raising revenue as a matter of in- 
dispensable necessity to the adoption and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of Federal government. 

On the 18th of April, 1783, four years before the assembling o! 
the convention at hiladelphia that framed the Federa! Consti- 
tution, the Congress of the Confederation passed resolutions rec 
ommending the several States to invest Congress with specili 

2ower to raise revenue, to restore and maintain the public credil 
The entleman from Michigan, in his argument to maintain the 
constitutionality of the principles of protection, after stating 
correctly the practice of the different States in the enactment 
of conflicting customs laws, says thatdomestic industries brough' 
into existence and maintenance through the exigencies of war 
were swept down in peace by a flood of imported goods, and that 
it was to remedy this condition that the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and to provide for the common ce 
fense and general welfare was conferred by the |'ederal Const: 
tution on the National Government. ar 

I dissent from the inference of the gentleman from Michigan 
that the importation of foreign goods into the United States 
after the war of the Revolution to supply a national demand was 
in any respect detrimental to the interests of the American per 

le, except alone for the reason that such importations were *" 

wed to be made under independent State laws, and not under 
a general law bringing revenue toa Federal authority. At ths 
period the securing of such a revenue was a matter of vita! = 
portance. It was obviously impossible to support and carry 0? 
a National Government without adopting a system of securins © 
public revenue that would be under the exclusive power 0 - 
Government; and in that fact, and in that alone, was the orls! 


d upon that 
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of the provision subsequently incorporated into the Federal 
Constitution conferring upon Congress the power to levy and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 
rovide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
nited States.” , 
There was no intimation whatever in this grant of power, that 
taxes could be levied for any other than a public purpose. ltis 


also true, as stated by the gentleman from Michigan, that one | 


of the first important acts of Congress that was passed after the 


adoption of the Federal Constitution was the tariff act of 1759; | 


but I beg to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the 

reamble to that very act recites, first, the necessity of obtain- 

ng revenue for the support of the Government of the United 
States and the discharge of its debt and incidentally only for the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures. | may recall, 
too, his attention to the excellent authority of the same Mr. 
Hamilton who, he says, suggested the act, and the same Mr. 


Madison who presented it, who united in stating that the gen- | 


eral principle was established beyond controversy ‘ that every 


duty on imports is incorporated with the price of the commod- | 


ity” and ultimately paid by the consumer. 

If therefore Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison were supporters 
of the first tariff act, it must have been with the distinct under- 
standing that in so far as it embraced the principle incidentally, 
of protection to American manufacturers, it was simply amethod 
of taxation upon American consumers, which under then exist- 
ing conditions was regarded as equitable and expedient and in 
no wise oppressive, and not according to the modern Republican 
idea of a tax upon foreign importers. ie 

Asa revenue measure it wasobviously not only constitutional, 
but indispensable; andasa method of levying taxes, incidentally 
protecting to a limited extent and affording encouragement to 
American manufactures, I am not aware that it was in violation 
of any authoritative expression of Democratic principles or 
political faith at any time sinee the organization of the Govern- 
ment upon the point of constitutionality. The only ground upon 
which I understand it is now claimed by anyone, that a pro- 
tective tariff is unconstitutional, is when its provisions are 
framed with the avowed purpose, and have the actual effect in 
practical operation, to increase the pecuniary gains of certain 
classes of manufacturers, by increasing the prices of their com- 
modities, at the expense of the general body of consumers. 

The conditions existing in this country at the time of the en- 
actment of the first tariff act of 1789 and the conditions now ex- 
isting here bear to each other about the same comparison objec- 


tively as well as subjectively that those of a kindergarten bear | 


to a thoroughly equipped modern university. 
Everything in this country at that time was inits infancy; the 
Government itself was in its infancy; for the first time in the 


history of mankind popular representative government under | 


written constitutions had been just inaugurated, and the powers 

of its various departments, executive, legislative, and judicial, 
specifically prescribed, limited,and defined. Time and experi- 
— alone could demonstrate their results in practical applica- 
ion. 


The genius of American invention which has transformed the | 


face of the world, and impressed even civilization with new and 
marvelous characteristics, may be said to have been yet unborn; 
labor in the mechanic arts, and manufacturing industries, and 
in agricultural production, was employed under the most primi- 
tive conditions; the reapers and sickles and rakes that were ysed 
in the barley fields of Boaz thirteen hundred and twenty-two 
years before Christ were used by the farmersof the infant Ameri- 
can Republic in harvesting their crops, which were hauled to 
near markets over unfinished roads in wagons drawn by horses 
or oxen, geared as they were in the time of Romulus and Remus 
or of the husb wdmen of ancient Greece; clothing and leather 
and farm supplies were furnished by itinerant mechanics, who 
passed from house to house among the rural population, and 
worked up the material created by the handiwork of the men 
and women on the farms to supply their needs; transportation 
was in its infancy; no waters of rivers or lake or sea anywhere 
throughout the broad continent of America had ever been dis- 
turbed by mer pet moved by the power of steam; no solitudes 
anywhere ever been startled by the scream of the locomo- 
— electricity was only regarded as the incomprehensible won- 
7 of the sky, beyond the reach of human power, and incapable 
. adaptation to human use; the illimitable treasures in the bosom 
c the earth, of gold and silver, ironand coal, with innumerable 
her minerals that had been stored there for ages by the Al- 
mighty, to be devel in the fullness of time for the uses and 
comfort of mankind, not yet been discovered: the achieve- 
—— of science that the human mind was destined to attain, 
had and bless and sanctify the earthly Life of the race 
ing not yet been made; inshort, our forefathers were then stand- 
at the very birth of this wonderful nationality that has grown 
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to embrace seventy millions of human beingsin one mighty con- 
| federated Republic possessing powers, capabilities, and resources 
that constitute the American people the marvel of all the ages. 
There is scarcely a single department of production in which 
the use Of manual labor has not been superseded by machinery. 

| The ingenuity of human thought has materialized in countless 
| devices of machines of every description that utilize the forces 
of nature to produce automatically results that could only 


y be ac- 
complished by countless millions of human hands. It is under 
these circumstances that the modern advocates of an economic 
policy in respect to revenue and taxation to be adapted to pres 
ent conditions cite the provisions and policy of a law enacted 
more than a hundred years ago to fortify their contention now 
submitted tothe people of the United States in thisdebute. The 

} Revolutionary fathers had then just emerged from a protracted 
| 


and desolating, although glorious and suecessful war, and h 
laid the foundation of this blessed Republic, then first admitt 

| to take its place in the family of nations. 

| Jn the first throbbings of its life it felt the power to develop 
its natural resources and enter into commercial relation with 
the rest of the world: having realized political independence, it 
was natural that it should aspire to industrial independence also. 
Having constitutional power to lay and collect duties wpon im 
ports to raise 2 revenue to maintain the Government, it was as 
well understood then as now that such duties, when levied upor 
articles that could be produced in this country and were also 
produced abroad, would necessarily operate by increasing their 
price, to eneourage their manufacture here: it was. in my ju ig 
ment, wise statesmanship as well as entirely constitutional, so 
to regulate the provisions of that first tariff law as to encourage 
and protect infant American industries, and so as to render the 
| American people, by supplying all their own needs within them- 
| selves, perfectly independent in war as well as in peace, of for- 
eign nations; there seems to have been no dissent from this view: 
it had the concurrence of Washington, who was president of the 
| convention that framed the Constitution; of Madison and Ham- 
ilton, and others who were its most distinguished members; of 
Jefferson, who was the father of the Democratic party—in fact, 
of the Revolutionary statesmen of the time, as well as of the 
most distinguished representative Democratic statesmen since: 
but the modern doctrine of Republican protection, as embodied 
in the existing tariff law of Mr. McKinley, enacted in 1890, is 
vastly different from that encouragement and protection of in 
fant American industries advocated by the fathers of the Revo- 
| lution and Democratic statesmen since. 

The Democratic contention, in so far as the constitutionality 
of a protective tariff is concerned, goes simply to this extent: 
That the power of taxation vested by the Constitution in Congress 
to lay and collect duties on imports can only be lawfully exer- 
cised for public and not for private purposes; that when itis ex- 
ercised for the purpose of raising revenue to provide for the 
payment of the debts and the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
ment, economically administered, it is constitutional; but when 
| exercised for the purpose of favoring private individuals who 
are engaged in certain manufacturing industries, by increasing 
the prices at which they are enabled to put upon the markets 
their products for general consumption, at the expense of the 
great body of consumers, itis unconstitutional, in thatit violates 
the fundamental principie upon which the Government itself is 








founded, to wit, that it is an agency that should in its operation 
dispense equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to 
none. 


After all, the fundamental difference between the parties in 
this debate lies in the difference between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, first, as to the constitutional powers of the Government, 
and, second, as to the effect of the protective policy as advocated 
by the Republican party upon American labor and production 
and on our social condition. 

All seem to agree, except my very good friend from Ohio 
[Mr, JOHNSON], who declares that he would abolish all duties 
and sell the custom-houses, that we must depend upon cusioms 
duties upon imports for a portion at least of the public revenue 
necessary to support and pay the expenses of the Government. 

It is hardly to be expecied that however fascinating and at- 
tractive in theory may be the principle of free trade, and how- 
ever much it might be desired, upon the high plane of those who , 
so eloquently declaim upon the brotherhood of man and the 
unification of nations, thatit can be reached in our day, or until, 
indeed, the great forces of modern civilization, working out un- 
consciously to man through the providence and purposes of the 
Almighty, surpersede the law of force and of selfishness, by the 
law of peace and good will that Christ proclaimed as the founda- 
tion of Christianity, ‘‘to do unto others as we would have them 
do to us.” 

The practical question presented is that if we determine to 
raise revenue by customs duties, in what manner and on what 
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conditions shall that revenue be levied? For my own part I am 
willing to stand upon the ancient maxim that “ Salus populi lex 
suprema est.” 

Vise statesmanship sbould never, in my judgment, attempt 
suddenly to reverse or to ignore existing conditions. 

I fully indorse the wisdom of the utterance of the committee 
in its report that in dealing with the tariff, as with every other 
long-standing abuse that has interwoven itself with our social 
or industrial system, the legislator must always remember that 
in the beginning temperate reform is safest, having in itself the 
principle of growth. 

Wise statesmanship in devising organic laws may well adhere 
inflexibly to certain fixed principles, but in administration 
within the limits of those principles practical results ought to 
be considered. 

Now, what are conditions under which we are compelled to 
legislate in regard to this measure? We find in existence a 
policy pursued since the very foundation of the Government, to 
raise the greater proportion of public revenue from the levying 
of duties upon foreign imports. The laws that have been en- 
acted from time to time on this subject are almost if not quite 
as numerous as the Congresses that have been held since the or- 
ganization of the Government. 


The breaking out of the war of the rebellion in 1860 compelled | 


the Government to resort to every resource within the range of 
its power to supply means to carry it toa successful issue. The 
duties upon imports were advanced toa rate unprecedented in 
all our previous history. All branches of manufacturing indus- 
try shared in the advantages that high protective duties afforded. 
The friends of the measure expressly disavowed the intention 
to make the provisions of the act permanent, but declared their 
purpose to reduce the rate as soon as the exigencies of the war 
were at an end. 

But at the termination of the war the protected industries, 
claiming that they had adjusted their business to the changed 
conditions, insisted that it would be unjust to their vested in- 
terests to reduce the duties and thus deprive them of the ad- 
vantages they had hitherto enjoyed. During all the years of 
Republican ascendency from the close of the war up to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland in 1884, efforts were made, without suc- 
cess, to effect this result, and in 1890 the Fifty-first Congress 
enacted the McKinley law, now in force, which the report of 
the present Committee on Ways and Means defines to be “‘ an ex- 
treme and voluminous system of class taxation, to which history 
may be challenged to find any parallel.” That law, both in prin- 
ciple and detail, constituted the main issue submitted to the 
people of the United States in the Congressional election of 1890. 
The result was an overwhelming majority of Democrats re- 
turned to the House of Representatives of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress; again in the Presidential, as well as Congressional and 
State elections of 1892, the McKinley tariff law was resubmitted 
to the judgment of the people. 

After the issue had been distinctly defined in both the plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic parties at Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and after the mostexhaustive debate not only upon 
its general principle of protection, but upon its particular pro- 
visions, an overwhelming popular Democratic victory every- 
where throughout the country in the fall of 1892 was the un- 
equivocal response. It was by virtue of that decision in a fair 
= election that the Democrats, now in a majority in all 

ranches of the Government, were intrusted with power. The 
pledge of tariff reform thus distinctly required by the people 
and accepted by their representatives still remains to be re- 
deemed. 

It is worse than idle to suggest that any other course could be 
honorably pursued, than that the change in the national system 
of taxation and revenue be made that has been formulated by 
the duly authorized organ of the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee, in the bill which is now proposed for adoption. 

Its provisions and purposes have been widely misrepresented. 
All willagree that our system of taxation and fiscal policy should 
be just in principle as well as impartial and equitable in all its 
operations. For more than thirty years, as the committee say 
in their report, the largest part of our Federal taxes have been 
levied in violation of this cardinal truth. 

So many private enterprises— 

The committee continue— 
have been taken into partnership with the Government, so many private 


interests now share in the rich prerogative of taxing 70,000,000 of people, | 


that any attemptto dissolve this illegal union is necessarily encountered by 


an opposition that rallies behind it the intolerance of monopoly, the power | 
of concentrated wealth, the inertia of fixed habits, and the honest errors of | 


a generation of false teaching. 


I beg te quote a little further from the report of the com- | 


mittee: 
The bill upon which it has expended much patience and anxious labor is 
not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American people; 
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| it no more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free of all 


error in its complex and manifold details; however we may deny the exist- 
ence of any legislative pledge or the right of any Congress to make such 
pees for the continuance of duties that carry with them more or less ac- 

nowledged protection, we are forced to consider that great interests do 
exist whose existence and prosperity it is no part of our reform either to 
imperil or to curtail; we believe and we have the warrant of our own 
past experience for believing that reduction of duties will not injure but 
give more abundant life to all our great manufacturing industries, how- 
ever much they may dread the change. 


And Iask to be excused for referring here and now to matters 
that are somewhat local and personal, 

I represent a district in Ohio in which is located as large and 
prosperous and diversified an aggregation of manufacturing in- 
dustries as exists proportionally anywhere else in the United 
States, besides being agriculturally the garden spot of Ohio. 

Many thousands of my constituents find profitable employ- 


| ment in these various manufactories; many millions of dollars 


constitute the capital invested by intelligent and enterprising 


| men, who are my fellow-citizens and who have identified them- 


selves through years of close attention to legitimate business 
with the growing prosperity of the community of which they 
constitute soimportant a part. I fully appreciate and recognize 
all the obligations which these considerations’ impose upon me 
as the representative of such a constituency. 

I have received many communications from various sources, 
many of them formulated in the shape of petitions numerously 
signed, expressing the opinion that the apprehended passage of 
the Wilson bill is the only cause of the business depression now 
existing in industrial circles, and requesting me to vote against 
its passage, and many others asking my attention to partic- 
ular provisions of the bill. I trust I have given all these com- 
munications due consideration, for I know I would be very re- 
luctant to favor any legislation which would have the effect of 
depriving any working man or woman of the opportunity of re- 
munerative employment, or of impairing the just value of the 
capital employed in any legitimate manufacturing or other in- 
dustry. 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan, in his openin 
speech against this bill, ascribed the general paralysis of busi: 
ness throughout the country, solely to the ascendency of a polit 
ical party pledged to the repealof the act of 1890, known as the 
McKinley law, and the substitution therefor of an act (the Wis- 
son bill) divested of all protective features. 

It is rather remarkable that such a statement as this should 
be made by the gentleman, usually distinguished for the delib- 
eration and correctness of his utterances, as much as for his log- 
ical ability, when he so well knows that the bill now before the 
House so far from being ‘‘ divested of all protection features,” is 
simply a revision mainly of the schedules of the existing law 
and a reduction of the percentage of the duties therein con- 
tained. This erroneous statement is made, too, in the face of the 
universal knowledge of the fact that a like depression in busi- 
ness exists generally in all the other commercial nations of the 
world. It would be a most remarkable result indeed if the as- 
cendency of any political party in any one country, pledged to 
any line of domestic policy, should have so widespread and dis- 
astrous an effect. 

I prefer to regard the philosophical views of the crisis taken 
by the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] as far 
more profound, well considered, and correct. In his speech 
made on the 26th of August last, that gentleman, with his rare 
felicity of rn gave to the House and the country an 
illustration of his very best thought in the following eloquent 
utterances: 

Crises like the present are not uncommon in the history of the world; in- 
deed they seem to be essential to human progress, and to arise out of the 
characteristics of human natureitself. * * * 

Instead of a continuous upward movement always rising, always going 
forward, the movement of the human race seems to be a series of upwar 
starts and of falls of almost proportionate length. The general progress has 
been onward, but there have been many times when the movement has 
seemed to be to the rear. 

In the history of civilized nations these alternations have not been infre- 
quent. The great rises and the great falls have extended over long pe- 
riods of time. At intervals, however, there have been minor falls as well as 
minor upliftings. Weseem now to be at the beginning of one of these de- 
clines, the like of which happens after long periods. Unless all indications 
fail we are in a situation very much like that which afflicted England in 
1793 and in 1825, and which began to afflict usin the year 1873. After each 
long period of recuperation something starts the confidence of the human 
race in itself and the confidence of the nation itself, and men feel a sudden 
courage to undertake all enterprises and to indulge in every effort tending 
to progress. Each one seems toencourage the other; each enterprise seems 
to be an assistant to the other; the result is that for a series of years pros- 
perity seems to increase; men are busy; capital is busy, and prosperity 
without limit seems to be within the reach of the race and of the nation. 

Suddenly from some cause entirely unanticipated a doubtis cast upon the 
reality of the progress which has been made. Something awakens the ele- 
mentof caution in the race or nation, and thereupon rapidly and steadily 
the confidence disappears. Men feel that it is necessary to take an exact ob- 
servation of the situation before resuming strenuous efforts. When that 
hour arrives there is no possibility of retreat or of change. 

The race or the nation has determined to examine into its condition, and 
the result is apparent disaster, misfortune, defeat, destruction of industries, 
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and a general paralysis of business and of labor. There is a general liqui- 
dation of human affairs; each man discovers what he is really worth and 
the nation finds precisely what its absolute wants and needs are * * * 

During the period of punnren, during the period of increased endeavor, 
when all capital is employed and every man is at work, confidence reigns 
supreme; every man believes in his own success and in the success of his 
neighbor, consequently he is free to take goods and property at the general 
valuation, and the people who sell the kg apie | are Willing to take the checks 
and instruments by which the property is transferred. When a period of 
doubt sets in values become uncertain, because it is felt that a readjust- 
ment must be had. Checks and evidences of transfer are scrutinized with 
care because men who were Wealthy yesterday may be poor to-day. 

So also production ceases because the producer has great doubts whether 
the production of his mill or workshop will be capable of a sale, and above 
all, whether he will gather in the proper payment. How far this element of 
distrust may go, depends upon the seriousness of the previous inflation of 
value, and after a time men find substantially how they are situated them- 
selves and how their neighbors are placed. They begin slowly to revive the 
confidence which distinguished the former period, in asmall measure at 
first, and afterwards in larger measure, until we reach another period where 
confidence reigns and production is at its utmost. 

Without intending to be invidious, the diagnosis of the situa- 
tion by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] is that of 
a Republican partisan, seemingly intended for use on the hust- 
ings in a political campaign, whilst the diagnosis of the gentle- 
man from Maine is that of the political philosopher, the result 
of thoughtful and candid investigation into the true and ade- 
quate causes of the industrial depression that now generally pre- 
vails, not only in this country, but throughout the world. 

In the rapid growth and development of the last thirty years 
in the industrial and commercial world, intensified by an un- 
precedented activity of the spirit of invention, as well as an un- 
precedented energy of all the forces of modern civilization, man- 
kind has progressed in a degree absolutely without parallel or 
analogy in history. 

A feverish ambition to excel all former effort has everywhere 
prevailed. 

New and hitherto hidden forces of nature have been discov- 
ered and practically utilized in the pursuit of happiness. 

New classes of machinery and mechanical devices have been 
devised by human ingenuity and a new nomenclature of phys- 
ical science has been found necessary. 

Our own favored land seems to have been selected, in the wis- 
dom of an overruling Providence that guides the destinies of 
mankind and directs the development of human progress, as the 
chosen theater upon which to display and illustrate all these 
truly marvelous results. 

Thus it was ordained that the great exposition at Chicago in 
1892, commemorating the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, should be flashed upon the 
world as from a mirror held up to all nations. He who can not 
see in it the supervising agency of Almighty God fails to com- 
prehend its character and true significance. 

It is an irreversible and universal rule of nature, that the ex- 
ercise of intense energy is always followed by a reactionary 
season of comparative rest. The intense and exhaustive vitality 
of the day is succeeded by the recuperative quiet and repose of 
the night. The calm follows the storm: the flow of the tide is 
succeeded by its ebb. 

It is the same in the commercial and industrial world, and the 
statistics which the gentleman from Michigan has published in 
his speech, from the American Economist, showing the phenom- 
enal growth in manufacturing industries since the McKinley 
law went into operation, in so far at least as results may be as- 
cribed to that law, only discloses the fact that a feverish stimu- 
lus had been imparted to those who were already deriving 
exorbitant profits under undue Government protection, that 
prompted them to covet stillgreater gains. It is manifest that 
there must be somewhere a limit to the healthy development of 
manufacturing enterprises. It is the Democratic idea that that 
limit should be left to be fixed by the laws of commerce and of 
our social system, uninterfered with by legislation which at- 
tempts the control of markets and the regulation of prices; that 
the regulation of employments should be left to the laws of trade 
and the creation of commodities to the law of supply and demand, 
whilst the Republican idea is that all these matters are the 
proper subjects of legislative supervision and control. 

The professed object and avowed purpose of the McKinley law 
wasthe regulation of American industries. There is not asingle 
article named among the many thousands that are embraced in 
its provisions the price of which in the open market was not in- 
tended to be affected by the rate of duties imposed upon it. 
When it is remembered that in this country alone there are 
nearly 70,000,000 of people, all of whom to a certain extent are 
consumers as well as producers, and that we are but a portion of 
the many hundreds of millions of people allover the world whose 
infinitely various wants are seeking gratification by the means 
of international commerce, and when we remember the infinite 
variety of commodities produced by human labor and ingenuity, 
it is not difficult to understand that such a mighty aggregation 
of wants and interests, constituting what may be called the com- 





mercial system of the world,'must have laws of its own not prop- 
erly within the scope of mere legislative control. 

I hold that the system of trade and commerce, international 
as well as individual, has a constitution and laws outside of and 
beyond any legislative governmental interference; that govern- 
ment, in the exercise of its proper functions, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the regulation of prices in open markets; that 
this is amatter which, under the natural laws that regulate pro- 
duction and govern men, is controlled by the great fundamental 
commercial law of supply and demand. 

The production of the countless commodities in all the differ- 
ent countries and climates of the world by voluntary human ef- 
fort is effected under a law of God. Man and natural conditions 
are so constituted that commerce is a necessity; the race itself 
could not have developed a progressive existence without it; it 
is one of the great originating factors of civilization; the fruits 
of the tropics, produced in superabundance by the exuberance 
of nature, await in the infancy of human progress exchange for 
the cereals of the temperate zones; and the pelts of the hyper- 
borean regions of land and sea invite barter for the materials 
for raiment produced by the ingenuity and machinery of more 
advanced people. 

The currents of the ocean and the air, the circulation of the 
rivers of the earth, and the rainfall of continents are no more 
clearly the results of the physical economy of nature than are 
the currentsof trade and commerce among the different nations 
and peoples of the world. 

It is natural laws and conditions that regulate prices. Mendo 
not control markets, but markets control men. God has consti- 
tuted man with an irrepressible desire to exchange what he has 
for something else that another has; wherever there is a human 
want seeking gratification in a willing exchange of commodi- 
ties, there is a market. In voluntary will, andin that will alone, 
is the only true law for the regulation of prices; the impartial 
interference of government is in the very nature of things im- 
possible as between buyer and seller; any legal provision inur- 
ing to the benefit of the one must necessarily operate to the 
detriment of the other. 

If it be legitimate exercise of legitimate power that bounties 
either in the way of increased prices or otherwise should be ex- 
tended to any one private interest or class it must be at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. The benefits of govern- 
ment should extend alike to all. 

Protection consists in levying a specific duty upon a particular 
commodity to increase its price as a protection against foreign 
competition. Everyone who produces a commodity to sell is 
directly interested in increasing its price to him who buys, and 
all who buy commodities are in like manner interested in low 
ering the price they will have to pay to him who sells. 

If it be legitimate function of government thus to influence the 
price of commodities, and if it were possible to exercise that 
function equitably towardsall, why should not the Government 
also regulate the price of the labor that produces those commod- 
ities? 

If it be right for the Government to control or influence the 
markets in the interests of those who produce manufactured ar- 
ticles, why should it not exercise the like right to limit the cost 
to consumers, especially of the necessaries of life? Itis claimed 
that the Government, by the exercise of the policy of protection, 
creates new industries and provides new occupations for labor. 
If this be a legitimate exercise of governmental power, why not 
exercise the similar right to compel the employment of the un- 
employed industries already established? 

It must be apparent to anyone that if it be a legitimate func- 
tion of government to do any of these things, it is an equally 
legitimate function to do all of them. 

{ hold that the attempt to do any of them is in violation of 
the fundamental laws of society and of the natural conditions 
that regulate, under Providence, the trade and commerce of 
mankind. 

From these considerations of a general character, let us turn 
to the examination of the questions more immediately involved 
in the measure now before the House. 

The existing revenues of the Government are derived under 
laws enacted by the Republican party, the most notable of which 
is the existing tariff act of 1890, known as the McKinley law. 
Under the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury of Decem- 
ber 5, 1892, the revenues expected from customs for the fiscal 








year ending June 30, 1894, was placed at.-.....--. $210, 000, 000 
Prom Iiterme OVEN i. oo cee ends cease 175, 000, 000 
From miscellaneous sources -.....---------------- 20, 000, 000 
WFOM POStRL UTTER... .< cucacacteled haatvaccsdana 85, 000, 000 

Making a total estimated revenue of ---_----- 490, 000, 000 


The rate of duties levied by the McKinley law, as I have here- 
inbefore stated, and which will not be disputed by anyone, are 
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far higher throughout than have ever existed before in this 
country or in amy other. There is scarcely a commodity in ex- 
istence marketable anywhere in the United States that is not 
embraced in the McKinley law, comprising, however, quite an 
extensive free list. 

The rate of duty upon all goods made of earth and glass is av- 
eraged at 51.46 per cent; of metal at 58.90 per cent; of cotton at 
55.25 per cent; of flax, etc., at 45 per cent, and of wool at 98.53 
per cent. 

It is claimed by the friends of this measure that its operation 
resulted to ‘ stimulate the development of new enterprises; to 
promote the growth of established industries; to induce capital 
to embark in untried ventures, and to enlarge the field of labor's 

rofitable employment.” President Harrison asserted in his 

t message that so high a degree of prosperity had never been 
enjoyed by eur people before. It was stated with great exulta- 
tion by Mr. BURROWS, in the speech to which I have alluded in 
the opening of the debate, that statistics published in the Amer- 
ican Economist of October, 1892, disclose the fact that from the 
time that act went into effeet—October 6, 1890—345 new indus- 
tries had been established in the United States and 108 existing 
plants extensively improved, demanding an increased outlay of 
$40,500,000 in capital and the employment of 75,000 additional 
laborers, and that in the textile industries alone during the first 
six months of 1892, 135 new factories were built, consisting of 
me milis, knitting mills, woolen mills, silk mills, plush and 

inen mills. 

It is undoubtedly true that, under the stimulus of a law that 
secures to favored branches of manufacturing industry increased 
prices to be paid by consumers for their manufactured products, 
these results are naturally to be expected; in fact this is the 
very purpose of suchalaw. The question still remains, how- 
ever, and it is in this that the at mass of the American peo- 

le who are the consumers of all these commodities are directly 
interested, are such results effected with due regard to the in- 
terests of all classes and industries alike? 

During this artificial prosperity imparted to manufacturing 
industries by the operation of the McKinley law, has there not 
been a constantly increasing depression in the greatagricultural 
industries, which after all are the main source of the wealth 
and prosperity of the country? Itisagloomy fact that with this 
exulting boast of the great prosperity of the manufacturing in- 
dustries, ascribed to the operation of the McKinley law, the 
price of wheat and cotton, the two main articles of agricultural 
production for export from this country, are lower now than 
ga have been before in the history of the American 
people. 

A mortgage indebtedness of more than $2,500,000,000 has ac- 
cumulated upon the farms of the country within the last twenty 
years of high tariff legislation; countless trusts, monopolies, and 
combinations have grownup under it to pamper favored classes, 
control prices, and exact tribute from the people, and there has 
been a gross inequality in the distribution of the wealth accumu- 
lated in this country under the operation of this system of taxa- 
tion and protection of which the history of nations has hitherto 
furnished no parallel. 

Now, as I have said before, if there is in this country anything 
in the nature of a final decision by the people of a political con- 
troversy,the result of the two successive popular elections in 
1890 and 1892 must be accepted as decisive. 

The modification of the McKinley law and the reduction of the 
gag which it imposed was the inevitable logic of the situa- 

ion. 

The panic that started very soon after the Presidential elec- 
tion was essentially a financial panic, or, more strictly, a currency 
panic. The universal opinion was that its main cause was the 
existing law called the Sherman law, which provided for the 
purchase of 4,500,000ounces of silver every month, and its coin- 
age by the United States Mint. 

By some inexplicable process of reasoning the public mind of 
the country became suddenly seized with a distrust in the sol- 
vency of the financial situation; for the people everywhere by 
a sort of common impulse, but without any preconcerted ac- 
tion, began to withdraw currency from circulation and hoard it 
away. There was at once acurrency famine. All manufactur- 
ing industries felt it simultaneously and with more or less force. 
Orders were suspended, not because goods were not needed or 
expected to be needed, but because the assurance was withdrawn 
that money could be commanded to pay for them. 

A paralysis at once fell upon business and industry. A politi- 
eal election being at hand again in the fall of 1893, a concensus 
’ of Republican opinion at once transpired that the threatened 
change in the McKinley law was the source of all our woes, and 
thousands of petitioners have sent in their requests to Congress 
asserting this opinion ard asking that the McKinley law might 
be let alone; but the people had already twice passed upon the 
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question, and the unavoidable duty of the Democratic party is 
simply to carry out the pledges which they have made to the 
people and revise the tariff. 

_ Whilst this Wilson bill has left thousands of articles embraced 
in various schedules and classes on the dutiable list, and simply 
reduced the rates of taxes imposed upon them, it can not yet be 
called a tariff for protection; and whilst it admits upon the free 
list many important articles of general consumption, notably 
coal, iron, lumber, and wool, yet neither can it be called a meas- 
ure for free trade. Omitting to tax tea, coffee, or sugar, arti- 
cles specially adapted to the raising of revenue, it can not be 
called a revenue tariff. It is essentially a compromise measure. 

Such is the contrariety of opinion upon the subject of tariff du- 
ties, it is an utter impossibility to frame a measure to meet the 
views of alli. 

There are those whe ire infavor of abolishing all custom- 
houses, and of absolute free trade with all the balance of the 
world; next, those who are in favor of levying duties on all im- 
ported articles that can be manufactured in this country or pro- 
duced by American labor, to the utmost limitof protection. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are those who would impose 
duties to protect certain specified commodities, the product of 

rticular sections,and certain specified industries in particular 

ocalities. 

Where woolen and cotton manufactories exist, protection is 
wanted on woolen and cotton fabrics; where glass and pottery is 
manufactured, they want protection on those wares; where iron 
and steel plants are located, protection is wanted on iron and 
steel—in short, there is no description of manufacturing indus- 
try whatever existing in the United States that does not solicit 
the aid of the Government in the way of protection, under a sys- 
tem of protective legislation, and it can not be denied that under 
such asystem thereshould be no undue preference, butall should 
be treated alike. 

The system of levying duties for protection has been so long 

ursued, and has been so firmly fixed by the provisions of the 
McKinley law, it has been found impracticable in the framing 
of the Wilson bill, as it was in the framing of the Mills bill, to 
attempt anything further than a mere modification of rates, ex- 
cept to admit a number of staple articles entering into general 
consumption, to which I have referred, on the free list. 

Now, in conclusion, while I can not say that all the features of 
the Wilson bil! meet with my approval, still it is well known 
that I was elected to the position 1 now hold as the member of 
a party distinctly pledged to tariff reform, and that the regu- 
larly constituted organ (the Ways and Means Committee) of the 
majority of this House, of which I am but an inconspicuous 
member, have given the whole subject the broadest and most 
thorough consideration; have investigated the subject with care 
and wisdom in all its relations, and have presented this bill as 
embracing the conclusion of their best united thought on the 
subject, and that, under these conditions and circumstances, up 
to this time at least, I can see no just reason why I should with- 
hold from it my earnest support. 


The Tariff. 


SPEHLCH 


HON. MYRON B. WRIGHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (EL. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provde 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with previous remarks made 
by me during the course of this debate, I now wish to call par- 
ticular attention to some matters especially affecting certain 
interests of my Congressional district, the data relating to which 
have just been received. 

In the four counties of Pennsylvania which I have the honor 
to represent there are upward of sixteen thousand five hundred 
improved farms, valued at about $5,000,000, constituting by far 
the most important industry of my section, which will, by the 
action proposed in the bill under consideration, be adversely af- 
fected. 

The surest way in which the power of the Government may 
be most effectually employed to promote agriculture is by @ 
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steady and consistent policy adapted to encourage the arts and 
ivive confidence and stability to our manufactures. That which 
Fondeve the pursuit of agriculture hhonorabie and remunerative, 
and therefore attractive and popular, is a certain home mar- 
et. Wherever such exists there prevails a better system of 
(eulture, a more refined population, higher energy, a cleaner 
morality, and in all things a better condition, both for the per- 
manent welfare of the people and the good of the State. 


This bill not only tends to disturb and discourage our manu- | 


facturing interests, but it also breaks down all the barriers 
hich the McKinley act affords for the direct protection of the 
‘American farmer. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE FARMER. 


I have already, in the course of previous debate, called atten- 
tion to the discrimination which this bill makes against the 
agricultural interests of this country, not only in the fact that 
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I fail to see how the producers of all this immense quantity of 
| agricultural products in my Congressional district will be bene- 
| fited by throwing down the barriers and allowing Canadian pro- 
| ducers of the self-same articles to come into our markets and 
supply these goods free of restraint, and I think in this respect 
I voice the opinions of nearly every farmer in my district. 
I have petitions from every class of producersof the above arti- 
| cles, most of which state in terms that the signers are as often 
Democrats as Republicans, protesting against this legislation, 
| and condemning the system which does not give the farmer an 
equal chance with the manufacturer, and in my mind there is 
| no doubt that the framers of this law will find themselves repu- 
| diated by their own party when this issue is decided at the com- 
| ing elections. 








| WHAT CANADIAN FARMERS LOSE IS GAINED BY FARMERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


any action which operates against manufacturing industry tends | For twelve or fifteen years past I have been in the habit of 
to affect the farmer, but also because the farmer now receives all | Spending my summer vacations in the vicinity of the St. Law- 
the direct protection under the McKinley act which he asked | tence River and have thus become familiar with the condition 


for at the time of its formulation, but which this bill either en- 
tirely removes or else neutralizes by the substitution of low ad 
valorem for the specific duties imposed by the McKinley act. 

in January, 1890, the representatives of the National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee, were Mr. J. H. Brigham, of Ohio, president 
of the organization; Dr. Trimble, its secretary, and Hon. Leon- 
ard Rhone, master of the State Grange of Pennsylvania, who is 
a stanch Democrat. 

The sentiments of this great national nonpartisan onganiza- 
tion, as expressed by its representatives, were in favor of suffi- 
cient duties on such agricultural products as are natural to the 
soil and climate of this country as would enable our farmers to 
supply their home market. The articles which they specified 
as specially requiring protective duties were barley, beans, 
peas, hops, hay, potatoes, wool, eggs, butter, and similar prod- 
ucts, so that the farmers would be enabled to diversify their 
crops and thereby improve their condition. 

In order to show how well they succeeded in accomplishing 
their mission, I present a comparative table (Table 1, appended) 
containing the rates of duty on various agricultural products, as 
fixed by the tariff acts of 1883 and the McKinley act of 1890, re- 
spectively; also the action which the Wilson bill now proposes. 

The effect of the McKinley act is shown in appendix, table 
2, stating the value of agricultural products imported in 1889 
and 1892, from which it appears that there was a decreaseof im- 
ports in the latter year amounting to $10,801,193, or 30 percent, 
a was a corresponding gain to the farmers of the United 

tates. 

A few days ago, inaconversation with Mr. Rhone, we were dis- 
cussing the probable effect of the Wilson tariff bill on the farm 
interests of Pennsylvania, when he said that the effect of the 
McKinley act had been extremely beneficial to the farmers of 
the country, and that he regretted exceedingly the determina- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee to break down the sched- 
ule on agricultural products which he and his colleagues had 
succeeded in having incorporated in that act. 

For my part I believe that the product of the farm is just as 
much entitled to tariff protection as the product of the factory, 
and I would protect both. I can see no excuse for the establish- 
ment of free trade in agricultural products while protection is 
given to the products of the factory. The Wilson bill proposes to 
tax imports of most manufactured goods, excepting agricultural 
products. Why should unrestricted free trade begin with the 
farmers, since they were the last to receive the benefits of di- 
rect protection. I believe I voice the sentiments of nine-tenths 
of the people of my district when I say that the products of the 
farm are entitled to and should have protective duties at least 
proportionate to those which the Wilson bill accords to manu- 
factured articles. 

In this matter, Mr. Chairman, the section which I represent 
is intensely interested. 

As will be seen by the table which I attach (Table 3, Appen- 
dix), there were, in 1889, produced in my district 31,000 bushels 
of barley, 863,500 bushels of buckwheat, 2,290,000 bushels of oats, 
125,000 bushels of wheat, 565,000 pounds of tobacco, 413,000 tons of 
hay, 400,000 pounds of wool, 39,000,000 gallons of milk, 10,411,000 

unds of butter, 26,000 pounds of cheese; and in 1892, under 

IcKinley law, the product of tobacco increased probably four- 
fold, while at same time the amount of butter and milk pro- 
duced also increased very largely, as did several other of above- 
named products as compared with 1889; and I will say that in 
1891, 1892, and 1893, and until the policy of the dominant party 
became apparent, the profitable production of many of these 
articles was greatly due to the operation of the McKinley act. 


| of the farming classes on the Canadian side of said river and 
on the north shore of Lake Ontario, and especially regarding 
the Prince Edward Peninsula, located between the Bay of Quinte 
and Lake Ontario, which is one of the most fertile tracts of land 
in Canada or in the world. 
In 1889 the farming class of this section of Canada were as 
| prosperous as any similar class of people in the world. Taking 
this section together, the majority of the farmhouses were fine 
brick or stone structures, beautiful in architecture, and pessess- 
ing all the conveniences and comfortsof the modern home. Tho 
barns and outbuildings were of the finest—large, commodious, 
and well painted; the fences of the most substantial kind, and 
kept up to the best condition. A good farm on this peninsula 
| would command a price of $200 an acre up to the time of the 
| passage of the McKinley bill. Within two years after that time 
a purchaser at $100 an acre for these same lands could not be 
found. 

But I am informed by my friends now living there that since 
it became apparent that the American tariff on Canadian farm 
products is to be reduced tosuch an extent as to open up to 
them again the markets of the United States, farm lands have 
increased 50 per cent in value, and the farm that went begging 
at $100 an acre in the summer of 1892 will now sell quickly for 
$150 to $175 dollars an acre, because of the assurances which pur- 
chasers feel that the Democratic party in power will restore 
to them the American market, which formerly made them ‘so 
rich and prosperous. 

I speak of the Prince Edward peninsula and the country lying 
near the Bay of Quinte in particular, because I have lived weeks 
and months during my summer vacations for many years at one 
point or another in this section, having made my home oftener 
at farmhouses at various points rather than at the hotels, and 
have thus acauired an intimate personal knowledge of the Ca- 
nadian farmers’ circumstances from personal observation and 
intercourse with them. 

In 1889 these farmers raised barley, hay, butter, cheese, eggs, 
cattle, sheep, horses, poultry, potatoes, etc., all of which found 
a ready market in the United States at good prices, and pros- 
perity was the universal rule with every man engaged in farm- 
ing. When I visited this section in 1891 I found a great change 
had come over their prospects and conditions. ‘There was no 
sale for their barley, because they said they could not pay a 
tariff tax of 30 cents a bushel and sell at our market in competi- 
tion with the barley of the American farmer; they could not pay 
the duty of 6 cents on butter, 6 cents on cheese, 30 per cent on 
horses, 310 per head on cattle, 5 cents per pound on poultry, 25 
cents per bushel on potatoes, $4 per ton on hay, and a corre- 
sponding duty on everything else which could be raised on their 
farms. 

They claimed that, since their labor cost fully one-third less 
than that paid on our side of the boundary, they could pay a 
small duty and still undersell the American producer, but that 
the McKinley bill stopped their exporting any of the agricul- 
tural products which could be successfully raised on our side of 
the boundary, and that they were at a loss to know what to do 
with their land or what to raise. In fact,as one extensive 
farmer living near Northport said to me: ‘‘ The only thing we 
can raise now and dispose of is cheese, and much of that we have 
to send to England in order to find a purchaser;” and this was 
true. The Canadian farmers could raise enough to live on, but 
when it came to producing for the market they could not pay 
the duty imposed by the McKinley act and compete with the 
American farmer. 

Returning from a trip in 1891 up the Bay of Quinte, and arriv- 
ing at the port of Clayton, N.Y., 1 noticed a large vessei moored 
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! 
at the dock, and on landing I saw probably a hundred teams with | gratulating them upon the certainty of the Wilson bill becoming 


wagons piled up high with bags of grain, which were being 
‘ weighed and carried aboard the vessel. In ail my previous 
knowledge of Clayton, extending over a period of twelve or fif- 
teen years, I had never seen anything of this kind before, and 
upon inquiring what it meant, I was told that this vessel was 
loading peas to go to the seed house at Cape Vincent, N. Y., to 
be cleaned and put in papers for the seed market. 1 asked how 
it was that I had never seen anything of this kind before, and 
the reply from my friend, who is as good a Democrat as there is 


in the State of New York, was that heretofore the Cape Vincent | 


Seed Company had purchased its seed peas, etc., in Canada, but 
now the McKinley law shut out the Canadian peas, and enabled 
the New York farmers to raise the same and supply the home 
demand. 


The Cleveland Seed Company, which had a few years before | 


erected a branch at Picton, Prince Edward peninsula, much 
larger than the American house, had practically discontinued 
putting up seed at their Canadian house, and were doing their 


work on American ground, with American labor, and using ma- | 
In this connection I | 
am reminded of the story told me by a farmer of Jefferson | 
County, N. Y., illustrating the respective conditions of the | 


terial furnished by American producers. 


American and Canadian farmer in 1889and 1891. He said it was 
very much like the two boys who shut themselves in a room on 
a rainy day, with their pockets full of jackknives, and com- 
menced trading to pass away time. 

At the end of a long session one of the boys came out with a 
smile on his face and his pockets bulging with fullness; the 
other followed with his face as long as the moral law and pockets 
in a state of total collapse. He said it needed no argument to 
convince an observer as to who had been the winner in their 
game. He said it would be equally apparent to any person who 
would go over Jefferson County, N. Y.,and then through Ca- 
nadian territory just across the river, and interview the farmers 
on both sides as to who got the jackknives before, and who is 
getting allthe jackknives since the McKinley bill passed. And 
this is true. 

In this connection I quote the official utterances of the Cana- 
dian Statistical Yearbook for 1892: 

The Unitea States, it appears, take almost all mineral products from this 
country (Canada), and for some time they took the largest proportion of 


agricultural products, but in consequence of the McKinley tariff this branch 
of trade has been very largely diverted to Great Britain. 


In regard to the exports of barley from Canada, it is officially 
stated in this book that— 

The quantity of barley produced annually in Canada has yaried from 20,- 
000,000 to 28,000,000 bushels, but owing to the reduced market in the United 
States in consequence of the high tariff, the area under cultivation was much 
reduced, so that the whole barley crop of the Dominion in 1892 did not ex- 
ceed 17,500,000 bushels, the acreage in Ontaria, the principal barley-produc- 
ing province, being 221,837 acres less in 1892 than 1890, just previous to the 
passage of the McKinley bill. 


Speaking of the exports of live cattle from Canada to the 
United States, it is stated in this book, on page 331, that— 


The effect of the high duties imposed by the McKinley bill on this branch 
of trade is shown by the greatly reduced figures of the last two years. 


And again, on page 345, it appears that— 


When Canadian eggs were practically shut out of the United States mar- 
ket by the high tariff imposed in 1890, attention was turned to the possibili- 
ties of diverting the trade and establishing as satisfactory a footing in the 
English market as was formerly occupied in that of the United States. 


Again, on page 350, it is stated that— 


The export of horses to the United States has fallen off very much, in cone 
sequence of an increase in the home supply, a large reduction in the demand, 
and a high tariff. 

DEMOCRATIC PHILANTHROPHY. 


As a philanthropist the originator of the Wilson bill excites 
our admiration; and as a philanthropic measure I think this 
Wilson tariff bill outshines any other effort on record. I know 
that our Canadian neighbors will, and do, thank God that this 
Democratic party proposes to make them practically a freewill 
gift of an open American market, so that they may have re- 
newed and revived prosperity at the expense of the farmers of 
this country, but I believe that philanthropy should not be ex- 
ercised at the cost of the farmers of the United States and in 
spite of their emphatic protests. 

Why is it that every farmer in Canada is praying for the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill? Why is it that the press of Great Brit- 
ain all condemn the McKinley law, and hail with joy the 
prospect of the Wilson tariff? Why is itthatthe French people 
are rejoiced at the same prospect and through the representa- 
tives of their combined boards of trade are giving advice and 
suggestions to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and in issujng bulletins to the French boards of trade are con- 





a law, and thereby enabling them to largely increase the sales 
of their products to the American people, who are now buying 
such products of the American manufacturer? 

The French people do not propose to reduce their tariff on 
American meats or grains, or produce of any kind. Oh, no. 
France may be philanthropic to the French people, but its gov- 
ernment has not yet become sufficiently imbecile in its philan- 
thropic efforts as to destroy the welfare and prosperity of the 
French people for the benefit of American producers. Oh, no! 
They prefer that kind of philanthropy to be exercised only by 
foreign nations, and they seem to think the United States is the 
— civilized country foolish enough to accord them what they 
desire. 

This feeling is strikingly exemplified in a pamphlet printed 
in Paris and recently sent to the members of this House with 
the compliments of a French lobbyist who was sent tothis coun- 
try for the express purpose of obtaining the passage of this bill 
and the repeal of the McKinley act, which it graphically de- 
scribed as follows: 


It was sought by the McKinley bill: To favor production; raise salaries; 
destroy European trade; compass the annexation of Canada; increase the 
prosperity of the United States. 


In the speech of Mr. Leon Chotteau, member of the London 
Cobden Club, delegate of the French committee to the United 
States, delivered October 4, 1893, at a public meeting organized 
by the Chamber of Commerce at St. Etienne, France, he says: 


Icome to speak to you about the McKinley bill, from which you have 
greatly suffered and still suffer. * * * In France, the minister of com- 
merce, bya circular of December 14, 1891, inquired of the chambers of com- 
merce what effects the new economic régime of the United States has had on 
our industry and our trade. All of these chambers were consulted. 

Thirty-two replied that the bill had in nowise influenced theirregions. The 
reason assigned by mostof these chambers was that the exports to the United 
States from the centers at issue had long since disappeared, in face of the 
exorbitant dues imposed by the American custom-house. 

The other chambers stated that their local industries were extinct, in va- 
rious degrees, by reason of the strange legislation of the United States. 


+ + 2 * + 3 ee 

What part does St. Etienne play in the movement brought on by the Mc- 
Kinley bill? 

Your chief industry is the manufacture ofribbon. * * * Theribbons 
which you have so long manufactured with so much practical knowledge 
and taste, and, indeed, wherein you excel, as is only fair, particularly claim 


yourattention. You inquire whether the McKinley bill has been useful or 
baneful to your industry. 


* » * % ay * 2 


France, being the chief exporting country, has sold less to the Americans 
by €456,367, thanks to the McKinley bill. 

In his remarkable work, ‘‘The Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne, 
and the Industries of its Circumscription,’’ M. Lucien Thiollier, the learned 
secretary of your chamber of commerce, states: 

“The worst blow given to the industry of St. Etienne came from the 
United States. After the war of secession, and protected by exaggerated 
rates, numerous factories were established at Paterson, and they are to-day 
well nigh sufficient for the American supply. 

“The United States, which, since 1830, was the great and chief customer of 
the St. Etienne manufacturer, which took from it the third of its produc- 
tion, now asks of it special articles only. From 30,000,000, which was the 
yearly figure for 1860, the exports of all kinds of goods manufactured at 
St. Etienne fell to 2,500,000 francs in 1884. They have since somewhat 
risen and reached 11,892,120 francs in 1890; but ribbon properly so called 
figures in this sum for only 3,354,128francs; the rest, 8,537,998 francs, is made 
up of velvet ribbons required by the fashions. In spite of this vexatious 
competition, and of the heavy custom-house dues it has to pay, the produd- 
tion of St. Etienne has constantly increased. It was 50,000,000 francs in 
1833; it was set down at 103,000,000 in 1889.”’ 

When an industry is — of thesudden leapregistered by Mr. Thiollier, 
itis a ee by a different legislation, to regain in a short time in 
the United States the groundit has lost. * * * 

After hearing M. de Montgolfier, president of the St. Etienne Chamber 
of Commerce, and M. Leon Chotteau, delegate in France and the United 
States of the French committee organized at Paris in view of furthering 
the abolition of the McKinley bill, the merchants, in session at the Chamber 
of Commerce, on the 4th of October, 1893, expressed the following preamble: 

‘‘Whereas the Democratic party, whose platform is to afford the United 
States a truly liberal economic system, has come to power; and 

‘* Whereas the McKinley bill of October 1, 1890, has considerably increased 
the old tariffs, which might have been already considered as exaggerated 
and well-nigh prohibitive; and, further, 

“Whereas a new general tariff can not be applied in the United States be- 
fore the year 1895, have 

** Resolved, That friendly and courteous entreaties be urgently made to the 
Congress and Government at Washington with the object of obtaining at an 
early date a more liberal law which shall considerably reduce the present 
rates until the day when a new tariff shall have been passed.”’ 


In the same book I find the following letter from Mr. Chotteau, 
addressed to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of this House; and I eall attention to the threats of retaliation 
which it contains as being impertinent, if not insulting: 

Letter from Leon Chotteau to Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Panis, September 4, 1893. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: You have just accepted the high mission of preparing 
a new project of American custom-house tariff. 
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There can be no doubt that you will be able to compass this difficult task 
in the well-ordered interest of the United States, France, and the whole of 
Europe. 

As the delegated member of the French committee organized in Paris for 
the repeal of the McKinley bill, allow me to write you these few lines. 

In the fiscal year 1892 the United States saw their foreign trade assume 
proportions such as they had neverexpected since the war of independence. 
Consider that your imports and exports combined reached #1,857,000,000 
(8827,000,000 for imports and $1,030,000,000 for exports). 

Hence asum of €202,000,000 showing the increment of your foreign sales 
over and above your purchases abroad. 

A potent encouragement this, in the eyes of those who care only to take 
note of accomplished facts! 

But a signal deception also for an acute mind like yourown! And you are 
alive to the fact that serious dangers threaten your country, if reforms 
should fail to be realized at an early date. 

You are commissioned to point out these reforms. A thought is upper- 
most in your mind, to wit, one country soon refuses to receive the products 
of another country, when exportation to the latter is denied, not by reason 
of the success gained by clever competitors, but on account of the custom 
duties at entry, which are well-nigh prohibitory. 

Theaverage of these duties on taxed products was, effectively, in the United 
States, 44.41 per cent fn 1890, and 48.71 in 1892. 

The McKinley bill, which was in force only during nine months in 1891, has 


1890. 
This rise is abnormal and forebodes deep disturbance in the world of pro- 
duction and exchanges. 

Europe exported to your shores in 1890, $449,000,000 worth of goods, and 
$391,000,000 worth in 1892. The result is a decrease of #58,000,000, lost by Eu- 
— exporters. 

hat sum shows the influence exerted by the McKinley bill on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Of these @58,000,000 thirty-six were wrested from England, fifteen from 
Germany, nine and a half from France, six from the Netherlands, one from 
Switzerland, and one from Austria-Hungary. 

These $58,000,000 would have exceeded 864,000,000 if other European countries 
had not exhibited a slight increase in the amount of their sales to your 
countrymen: Italy, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, and Russia in Europe. 

But the privileged sellers, who seem to profit by the McKinley bill, have 
everything to dread from American imports reaching them in an unlimited 
manner. Thus Belgium, which gains 8936,000 in its dealings with youin 
1892 over 1890, is compelled to buy from you for upwards of $21,500,000. 

As for France, she loses on both sides, since her sales are €9,000,000 in de- 
crease, while her purchases amount to forty-eight millions in excess. 

If the misfortunes of others should ever cause us to be unmindful of our 
own troubles, France might be readily comforted; for England, which al- 
ready suffers by you a prejudice of 830,000,000, is moreover bound to an addi- 
tional purchase of American goods amounting to nearly 850,000,000, 

Every disinterested observer should look upon the McKinley bill as a 
double-edged weapon, destined to wound the unadvised who might have the 


fatal idea of using it. 
LEON CHOTTEAU, 
Delegate of the Committee in France and the United States. 


Mr. WILSON replied to this letter and Mr. Chotteau made a 
report to his committee November 16,1893, which contained the 
following conclusions: 


In November, 1892, an admirable popular movement brought about the 
triumph of the Democratic party in the United States. Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land was elected President of the Republic, and entered the White House 
March 4, last. 

The Democrats were to have the majority in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Cleveland took two express engagements with the American nation: 
Repeal the Sherman law on silver, and obtain the adoption of a new custom- 
house tariff abolishing the McKinley bill. 

The Sherman law was abrogated by the United States Senate on the 30th of 
October last (43 votes against 32); and by the Congressional House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Ist of November (181 votes against 94). The chief of the ex- 
ecutive power at once signed the bill of abrogation. 

The first pledge is fulfilled. Itis a great victory for Mr. Cleveland, whom 
the most obstinate and bestconcocted obstruction never once discouraged. 

The second pledge, which consists in — the McKinley bill by a truly 
liberal general American tariff will also becarried out. This second success 
will place Mr. Grover Cleveland in the foremost rank of skillful and clear- 
sighted administrators. 

At the same time, it will put in full light the attractive and winning figure 
of Mr. WILLIAM L. WILSON, whois at present engaged in preparing the great 
work awaited with so much impatience. 

LEON CHOTTEAU, 


Delegate of the Committee in France and the United States. 


The foreigner admits that his sorry plight is due to the effects 
of our protective tariff, and threatens, in retaliation, to boycott 
our agricultural products and shut them out from his markets. 

If such a course was practicable it would have been adopted 
long ago. 

We have had protection for thirty years, and during that pe- 
riod our farm acreage has increased from 407,212,538 acres in 
1860 to 623,218,619 acres in 1890; the value of the farms was 
$6,645,045,007 in 1860, but is now $13,275,959,068. The estimated 
value of all farm products was $1,115,110,000 in 1860, as compared 
with $2,460,107,454 in 1890. 

We exported $256,560,972 of farm products in 1860, while in 
1890 we exported $629,785,917, an increase during this period of 
high protection of 145 per cent. 

The average value of a farm acre was $16.32 in 1860, and in 
1390 it had increased to $21.30. 

This increase has been normal and healthy. It has had times 
of fever, but it will be observed that the rates of increase in the 
value of farms and of their products, almost exactly corresponds 
to the rate of increase in the population of the country during 
the thirty years under consideration. We had 31,000,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1860 and 62,000,000 in 1890. These facts do not indicate 
that the farmer is suffering from high protection. 
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In table 4, appended, the production of the leading farm prod- 
ucts in 1860 and in 1890 is presented, together with the statistics 
of exports for the respective years. Anexamination of this table 
willshow conclusively that the threat of boycotting the products 
of this great nation is an idle one, and that we need brook no 
interference by interested foreigners in our legislative affairs 
and economic systems. 

We have heard much of the great increase of mortgage debt 
among the farmers, and it has been charged t») the protective 
tariff system, but the comprehensive and costly census investi- 
gation recently made into the subject amply demonstrates that 
the growth of cities has caused most of the increase in mortgage 
debt, and if the mortgages on suburban tracts, mining lands, 
timbered lands, and other nonagricultural areas could be sep- 
arated in the totals of mortgages on acre tracts, it would be evi- 
dent that the debt connected with agriculture would show hardly 
any increase—probably a decrease outside of the States where 





; much public land has been acquired by farmers during the last 
therefore increased the custom duties in 1892 by 4.30 per cent over those in 


ten years. 
DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF ARTICLES OF LUXURY. 


There is one other feature of this bill to which I again desire 
to call special attention, and that is its discrimination in favor of 
luxuries for the rich. 


SILKS, 


I find, upon examination of the silk schedule, that the amount 
of duties to be collected thereon will be decreased more than 
$3,000,000 annually, and I call attention to the fact that this 
great reduction on this article of luxury is made by the Dem- 
ocratic party in response to such arguments as I have quoted 
from Mr. Chotteau and his French colleagues. 

I had supposed from the assertion of the majority of the com- 
mittee that it was considered good Democratic policy to obtain 
our necessary revenues by means of taxes levied on articles of 
luxury, rather than on those necessary to life or comfort. 


CUT GLASS. 


If there is one article of commerce which is purely and simply 
a luxury and absolutely unnecessary to either the life, health, or 
comfort of any man, woman, or child in the United States, it is 
that of cut glass. And yet this Wilson bill proposes to reduce 
the duty on this article of luxury from 60 per cent to one of 35 
per cent ad valorem, and thereby, on the basis of last year’s im- 
portations, reduce the revenue derived from such imports more 
than $150,000 per year. 

Since the Democratic party claim the cost to the consumer to 
be greater or less as the duty is raised or lowered, they must ad- 
mit that every dollar of this decreased revenue will be a og 
to the purchaser of such goods by the amount of relinquishe 
tax, and, if so, it is apparent that this sum will revert solely to 
the benefit of those whoare able to purchase such useless luxuries, 
but not one dollar will, directly or indirectly, benefit the masses of 
the people. Why should this gift of $150,000 per year be offered 
the rich purchaser as a gratuity, while the financial condition of 
our country requires an increase rather than a decrease of rev- 
enue? 

I have here petitions from all the glass-cutters employed in 
my district, numbering several hundred, |who protest against 
this reduction of duties, and a majority of those thus protesting 
are Democrats. -I have been in correspondence with a manufac- 
turer of cut glass who is, I am assured, a dyed-in-the-wool Demo- 
crat, but who writes me that he had supposed his party believed 
jn and would advocate the taxation of iuxuries rather than the 
necessaries of life. He now finds that the Wilson bill, which 
was by these good Democrats expected to tax luxuries, reduces 
the duty on cut glass about 40 per cent from that now in force, 
and these expert glass-cutters who now receive from $15 to $21 
per week must accept a reduction in their wages to $9 to $12 per 
week, while the Government loses $150,000 per year, and the rich 
man, whose tastes must be indulged by purchases of fine cut 
glass, gets the benefit of the reduction in both ways. 

Some time ago, in a conversation with a member of one of the 
largest importing firms in New York City engaged in the sale 
of fine china and cut glass, and who manufacture part of their 
wares in Europe, he said that when the McKinley act took effect 
they had to cut down the wages of their glass-cutters employed 
in their European factories 25 per cent. [asked how much he 
had found it necessary to raise the price on his imported goods 
than before the passage of that act, to which he replied that 
there had been no advance in price on any article in his stock 
of goods of domestic or foreign manufacture, valued at more 
than half a million dollars. 

He added, that it seemed the practical effect of the McKinley 
act was to increase the number of works engaged in the indus- 
try in the United States, and thus cause competition until, he 
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said, it was now only a matter of cost of material and the labor 
_ upon it here wiih fixed the selling price of his goods, and 
hat the manufacturer and the dealer found very little profit on 
such goods. 
And now, in closing, I will only add that the following tables 
will show the fallacy of any claim that a protective tariff policy 
is antagonistic to the interests of agriculture: 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.—Uomparative statement showing the rates of duty tmposed by the 
tariff acts of 1883 and 1890, with the rates proposed on agricultural products 
by the Wilson dill. 


| Law of 1883. 


Products. Law of 1890. Wilson bili. 


4 cts. per pound. 
2 per cent. 

Free. 

20 per cent. 

Free. 

$2 per ton. 

10 cts. per gallon. 
8 cts. per pound. 
20 cts. per bushel. 
10 cts. per bushel. 


5 cts, per gallon . 
40 cts. per bushel - 
do 


7 2 per per ton 
ener nosewseeseeee] 20008. cre ee 20 cts. per gallon - 
Hop: 8 cts. per pound -.| 15 cts. per pound - 
On ons. --------+---| 10 per cent 40 cts. per bushel - 
Potatoes 15 cts. per bushel_.| 25 cts. per bushel ~ 
Poultry— 


8 cts. per pound .. 


2 cts. per pound. 
5 cts. per pound .. 


8 cts. per pound. 


Ifvalued atless | 20 per cent-_....... 
than $150. 
If valued at8150 |_...do 
and over. 
I «stats ereransvncty anise 
Cattle— | 
One year old or 
less. 
More than one 
year old. 
| ers 
Sheep— 
Less than one 
year old. 
One year old or 
more. 
Barley 
Barley mait_...... 
Buckwheat 
Corn or maize 
Corn meal. 
Oats _- 
Rice— 
Cleaned. 
Uncleaned 
OP shin actiretandacalil 
Wheat _.... 
Cabbages 


30 per cent 
689 cach..........- 


iti $2 each 


$1.50 each... __.. 


30 cts. per bushel _ Do. 
4 cts. per bushel .} 30 per cent. 
15 ~ per bushel .| 20 = cent. 


- 
Do. 


15 cts. per busnel - 
45 cts. per bushel . 
15 cts. per bushel - 
10 cts. per bushel . 
20 cts. per bushel - 


20 cts. per bushel - 
15 cts. per bushel - 


15 cts. per bushe] _! 


.| 2 cts. per pound -. 
1} cts. per pound... 

10 cts. per bushel - 
25 cts. per bushel - 
10 per cent 


pe per pound ../ 1} cts. per pound. 
cts. per pound -| 1 ct. per pound. 
10 cts. per bushel .| 20 per cent. 

25 cts. per bushel - Do. 


no 2 cts. per gallon od 


5 cts. per dozen. -- Do. 


TABLE 2.—Siatement showing imports of a 
the passage of the 


of agricultural product before and after 
Kinley aci 


Year “ea June30, | Year Siar June 


i- " 
- Qoant Value. 


Imports (both free and dutia- 
ble) of— 


‘1 ae 1 
Quant! / vaine. 


Animals— 
ee 
Horses 
Sheep 
All other animals_........... 


61,991 | 


' 
| $703, 469 
58, 714 | 


4, 868, 862 
1, 259, 000 
392, 712 


| %,224, 043 


2, 168 
14,074 
380, 814 


$47, 466 
2, 455, 868 
1, 440, 530 


number -. 
ad 


4, 251, 616 


Cereals— 
7, 773, 888 1, 592, 040 
. 216 10, 752 
10,178 : 8, 224 
24 67, 507 
119, 017 1, 955, 885 


| 7,854,273 8, 638, 908 

1, 082, 885 
1 155, 472 
} 


24,577 | 
1, 135, 184 


i, 159, 761 761 


2, 601,149. 149 
10, 868) 226 
786, 343 
2h 106 


715, 151 
701 
Dairy products = 
Butter 16,549 
1, 238, 166 


1, 254, 715 
1, 983, 447 
10, 832) 433 
957, 824 
186, 003 
522; 240 


| 24,671, 6 640 


t 


Rice ___... ; __...-pounds._|132 32, 245, 
Tobacco, leat. - ~....0....| 20, 108, 881 
ms and peas_...___. bushels. | bd 
‘otatoes do....| 
: 15, 


| 85,112, 164 
21; 988, 585 
874, 050 
186, 871 


Total vaiues__.._... 


~ Decrease, 810, 801, 193, or r 30 per cent on above ‘items. 
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TABLE 3.—<Statistics of agriculture for counties composing the Fifteenth Con 
gressional district of Pennsylvania. 


{rom the Census of 1890.] 


Counties. 
Susque- | Wyo- 
hanna. ming. 


es en 


Bradford. Wayne. 


Number of farms.........-. 
Total area of farms 
Improved land : 317, 631 
Unimproved land__.......-. ee 143, 506 
Total value of farms, including 

lands, buildings, and fences -___|#20, 171, 450 (812, 458, 160 
Total value of farm implements | 

and machinery .__.___ ao 900 | ome, 315 
Total value of ies stock 


$3, 423,530 | $2,333, 980 


17, 485 11, 848 
117 

1,000 

31,219 

17, 251 

17,182 

41, 565 


4,716 
461, 137 


3, 659 
853, 012 
196, 801 
156, 211 


$8, 423, 470 


8490, 450 
1, 520, 700 


1,732 
159, 800 
107, 576 

52) 224 

#5, 429, 380 


6270, 700 
8690, 220 


$803, 530 
4, * ; 


| 
ia 


Working oxen ‘ 
TE a pened BOvcee 7,413 


4) 658 


~ 


see: 


Pp et adiund 
Live-stoeck products in 1889— 
Fleeces shorn in spring of 1890 
and fall of 1889 _. _.number.. 
—— produced . 


38 
2 
$- 38s. 
Be S24se22 


W. do 

Production of cereals in 1889— 
Barley ............... bushels _- 
Buckwheat 


& BR 


os 
rors 
to 


Maple sugar 
Maple sirup 
Tobacco 


8. 2eehFSx 
RIBREESS 


—_ 
oS 
*. 


TABLE 4.—A comparative statement, by totals for the United States, of the pro- 


duction of leading agricultural crops in 1859 and 1889, as shown y United 
States Census reports 





1859. | 





838,792, 742 | 2,1 
173, 104, 924 

21, 101, 380 
172, 643, 185 

15, 825, 898 


459, 681, 372 


103, 668, 927 


Butter, produced— 
On farms... -.... 
In creameries. 

Cheese we 


so sis henciltidbetgenkons dials 
d 


"181, 609, 916 


18, 726, 818 
238) 035, 065 


165, 449, 239 
25, 828, 845 
7, 471, 116 
128, 590, 934 
488, 256, 646 
39, 171, 270 


51, 368, 572 
6, 828, 182 


14, 976, 017 
517, 128 
35,935, 364 
6, 676, 902 


57, 409, 583 


17,276 


Tn factories 
Wool, produced— 


On ranges 


Tobacco 


Cattle— 
On farms 
CaSO ; ...... +. 
Horses— 
RIOD i -kntsdinij duit hainbtinr clive sileGinsos dbo al do 
On ranges 
Sheep— 
On RN iu sacighiscsigtl Le tclaniasieiihi ke alanis eitmigiialan Rania adie GO..:041 
ID hiss cihtcacinaninidiininieninimaniicenial 
Swine— 
Rieti tin odaeicbidis eae atiibelaiiens sabe do. 


Value of leading agricultural products exported. 


nto a 
i 
| 


Raw cotton 

Breadstuffs 
Unmanufactured tobacco 
Provisions, co ae and dairy products. 
Cattle, sheep, and hogs 1, 463, 643 
SI nsisich tars traseibertidtitinaathions inieirtceistsditiniiaibiaaciaiiiaiic tastes laaaiid | 


$250, 968, 792 
154, 925, 927 
21. 479, 556 
136, 264, 506 


- 806, 555 
24, 422, 310 

iS 906, 547 
16, 934, 363 | 


82, 413, 250 
e ” 027, 554 | 


33, 733, 886 
..| 256,560,972 | 629, 785, 917 
| | 
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No Free Trade! No Income Tax! 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr, HENDRIX said: 

Mr. CuatrRMAN: In all of its intellectual travail the world has 
developed but few great masters in practical finance and economics, 
and these have done their work only after consolidating and per- 
fecting public confidence, and insuring for themselves the lease of 

wer necessary to the execution of their reforms. The world dis- 
trusts the political economy which is evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness. Its experience is that it is more costly than war. There 
is an essence in the veins of commeree which literature has never 
translated to the printed page, and the judgment of professional men 
has become proverbially poor in the market place. In the presence 
of wretched commercial conditions which afflict the world and 
chiefly disturb our own country the wiseand prudent course isnot 
to try experiments but to do quickly that which we are clearly 
commissioned to do and stop there. 

When a great party departs from its historic lines and /- far 
afield to take up new policies it assumes a great responsibility and 
incurs a great risk. The American people expect us to reform the 
abuses of the protective tariff. Itis a surprise to them when we 

ropose to undermine the whole system of indirect taxation, to 
Susleey its efficiency for revenue in a large degree, and to ordain a 
new form of taxation to take its place. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party, after a long exile from power, 
has received the favor of 5,500,000 voters of this Republic, and its 
commission from the people is to promote, protect, and defend the 
historic principles which make up the body of Democratic doctrine 
as understood up to this time in this country. Two distinct utter- 
‘ances come to us from the voters. One commands that there shall 
be a tariff for revenue, and the other that there shall be no elass 
legislation. The pending measure does not provide the necessary 
revenue, and to supply the gap which has been left in it it is now 
proposed to enact legislation that has not been considered by the 

ple, and is in violation of their injunction against class legis- 
ation. 

The Democratic Representatives must decide in this Congress 
between their own party principles, which have solidified the 
party through so many years of exclusion from power, and the 

rinciples of those who seek to form parties in opposition. I be- 

ieve that the Democracy is largeenough and unecttennngis to deal 
with all questions affecting the rights and privileges of any por- 
tion of our citizens. It has never been a narrow ; it has wel- 
comed every just and popular movement toward Seam liberty and 
the free exercise of personal privileges. It stands for all the people. 
It has always been a conservative party, and has seen unreasoning 
and impulsive movements come into sudden activity, flourish for 
awhile, and then pass away like a cloud of dust. 

With clear vision the Democracy has gone on its course, never so 
strong as when in line with the common sense of the plain ple 
ofthe land. Theserious question which confronts us now is whether 
weshall departfrom our historic policy of being true toour own creed 
for the sake of the temporary advantage of removing from lines of 
opposition those who are seeking to organize against us. We are 
between the two fires; one from a party of centralization and of 
favoritism, and the other from a party which defies human expe- 
rience with its political vagaries. The concession which the amend- 
ment to this bill makes to the Populist and the Socialist sentiment | 
seems to me to be unwise and dangerous. To invade the personal | 
rights and liberty which the Democracy has always defended is a | 
momentous departure from old party doctrine. 

We are not compelled to resort to any new form of taxation; we | 
have the machinery at hand, and the articles at hand for all possi- 
ble needs. To go outside for a new form of taxation is to incur an 
unnecessary danger, both to the Government’s revenues and to 
Democratic supremacy. It will be agreat misfortune if the Democ- 
racy is unable to justify itself in the confidenee of the American 
people by its conduct when in power. The stinging rebuke admin- 
istered to the Republican party in 1890 and again in 1892 was due 
to the radical measures which that party had adopted. The senti- 
ment of opposition to extremes is always potent enough to decide 
elections in this country when the issue is sh between conserva- 
tism and radicalism. The protests coming to us from all parts of 


the land indicate an apprehensioa that the Democracy has lost its 
character for discretion and careful judgment. Let those who vo- 
ciferously demand free trade pause and reflect. 

lt is time for us to seriously consider the effect of this action upon 
party policies and success. Internal revenue taxes are extremely 
offensiveto the American people. In the history of our country they 
have always been the taxes of the last resort. They have been 
levied only when necessary revenue could not be raised in any other 
way, and they have been repealed when they were no longer 
needed. At the commencement of the Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson he addressed himself to the removal of the exeise taxes 
because of their unpopularity and of the constant irritation that 
attended their collection, and when he retired from office the 
islature of his native State of Virginia thanked him for abolishing 
the internal taxes. 

When the war of 1812 was over the first tax re ed was the 
excise tax. Madison reeemmended its repeal, and the first law 
enacted under the Administration of Monroe wiped it off of the 
statute books. In 1884 the Democratic convention declared that 
the system of direct taxation, known as the internal revenue, was 
a& war tax, and it has been d Democratic doctrine for years in 
this country to get rid of war taxes, which have been only tolerated 
by the people as a measure of necessity in the face of dire emer- 


gency. 

Is the Democratic party now going to depart from the middle course 
between extreme protection and extreme free trade and take its 
marching orders from the free traders or from leaders who have fol- 
lowed theideas of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monree, Jackson, 
and Tilden? The Calhoun idea did not swerve Jackson from his adhe- 
rence to the old Democratic deetrine. He did not believe that the 
tariff was unconstitutional, and in his second annual ® re- 
sented the idea that our political system should ever present the 
anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster their own indus- 
tries and to counteract the most selfish and destractive policy which 
might be adopted by foreign nations. 

he question is, how much revenue do we need? When this is 
determined we have to use ordinary business common sense in decid- 
ing how to adjust our tariff so as to produce it. We could get it 
from a few articles such as tea, eoffee, and sugar, and throw open all 
our ports to everything else. This would be a revenue tariff, but it 
would not be wise or businesslike to adopt it. Why? We havean 
industrial system that has been largely developed by a tariff laid 
upon many different articles. Its history runs back to the very 
beginning of eur country. We are not here to lay upon it the hand 
of the vandal or beat it down with the hammer of the iconoclast. 
Ié is a fixed fact. We must recognize it. The Democratic sentinels 
when put upon duty are not to pillage and destroy. They are to 
defend. We have e ed that the beneficiaries of the protective 
system have committed great abuses, used wealth to corrupt the 
franchise,leagued tegether to write laws against the masses, extracted 
favor from legislation and used it to give aid and comfort to the ene- 
mies of Democracy. 


Our presence in power stops all this. It cannot be done any longer 
if we are faithful. We say that we are commissioned to repeal the 
laws which have proved odious. Let us address ourselves to what 
is odious, unjust, and inequitable, proceeding with care and caution, 
but with firmness to do justice. Do not abandon the headland 
lights and venture upon a sea of theory and experiment. 

The policy that seeks to drive in the knife so as to cut up the 
question half into free trade and half into protection is full of mis- 
chief. It threatens the sheltered half with exposure and makes the 
exposed halfclamorous forshelter. Both will unite to crush us, and 
they will enlist all who suffer by the change. 

The dictates of political prudence and of fair dealing with the 
American voter are violated by this amendment. The party that 
fathers an income tax or any such inquisitorial form of taxation in 
times of profound peace creates against it a caucus and a source 
of opposition in every office in the land where the return for sucha 
taxismadeup. It stings with bitterness its adherents and arouses 
to a higher power the opposition of its enemies. You need not t 
to argue the revulsion of feeling ont of the American voter whic 
this proposition creates. The er of American citizenship has 
covered and shielded him from such an aggression except in the 
bloodiest days of war. 

In times of peace such taxation seems an abuse of power. It 
does violence to one of the cherished rights of citizenship in a free 
republic—the right of complete noninterference. Such an invasion 
of right seems tyrannical, and a thorn out of the oppression which 
belongs to the imperial Governments, against which our whole na- 
tional life is a stern pretest. In monarchies the rights of liberty 
always fall before a military policy. The hatred of militarism has 
come down to us from the early days of the Republic. We hate 
tyranny and all of itstools. We hate it in religion, in philosophy, 
in commerce, in politics, and insocial life. This isnot an unreason- 
ing hatred. It is an instinct mest sacred to the American people. 
Out of this instinet there has grown up a conception of the rights 
of the individual to privacy which, if violated, will bring down to 
the dust the proudest and most imselent power. With sourecs of 
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revenue about us that will conveniently yield all, and more than 
we require, why is this long step in disrespect of the standard of 
private rights to be taken by the party which has come into power 
through long vears of adherence to a policy of popular liberty? 
Why is one of the cardinal tenets of Democratic faith to be thrown 
aside? What prompts this reversal of policy? 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition cuts the throat of the national 
Democracy as a vital force against centralization and the invasion of 

rivateright. Itis thestab of the assassin at the heart of that great 
Sumesenay of the North which has always sent its flying legions 
to the rescue when popular liberties were in danger. It slaps the 
face of public opinion, insults everyDemocratic tradition, disre- 
Bpects the sacred sentiment of personal liberty, and commits the 
party to one of the most vicious of political tendencies, the division 
of the community into classes. You would isolate as an object of 
government attack the principle in our civilization which has car- 
ried us to a higher level than any nation has reached, and put 
under the rod of chastisement the quality that gives distinction to 
the American wherever he is exploiting his full power. 

Why is all this done? The observers of current politics note the 
growth in the West and the South of strange theories of govern- 
ment, and of a species of aggression against invested and pro- 
ductive wealth which, while it partakes of socialism is not named 
yet in our vocabulary by any sufficiently descriptive title. This 
harmless and amiable sort of extreme social Democracy, confused 
by the vagaries of political economy as filtrated through the minds 
of its teachers, has a conception of the force and efficiency of legis- 
lation to remedy human ills which is simple enough to be pathetic 
and childish enough to be amusing. The goal before it is, to some, 
free trade; to some, cheap money through free silver; to some, the 
single tax of Mr. Henry George’s propaganda; and to some, the dream 
of Bellamy in a paradise of thecommune. To give nourishment to 
this class of political feeling the income tax which is special and is 
to a large degree sectional is devised. 

‘‘As indicative of the inequality of the income tax,” says F. C. 
Howe, in Annals of the American Academy, ‘‘it may be cited that 
in one collection district in New York the receipts for the fiscal 
year 1867 were $5,436,233, while the entire tax celleubed during the 
same period from the eleven States of Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Florida was less that one-half that amount. 
As further indicative of the territorial distribution of the burdens 
of taxation, it may be cited that in 1869 Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California, although 
but possessing 40 per cent of the total wealth and population or 
the country, paid upwards of three-fourths of the entire income tax 
collected.” 

Every person in the United States who has an income of more than 
$3,500 a year, must, under this iaw, report that fact to an internal- 
revenue collector's deputy, and swear to the return. The deputy 
revenne collector has the power to increase the amount of the return 
if he has reason to believe that it is understatd and it is made his 
duty then to add 100 per cent as a penalty to the amount of the tax 
due. The deputy’s duty further is, if any person fails to render such 
return or renders a false return in the opinion of such deputy, to 
make a return for him ‘according to the best information he (the 
deputy) can obtain by the examination of such person or his books 
or accounts or any other evidence.” The victim may swear that he 
is not worth any more money than he stated or not so much as the 
deputy estimates and he may exhibit his books and accounts and 
give evidence of his exact worth, but ‘‘such oaths and evidence 
shall not be considered as conclusive of the facts and no deductions 
claimed shall be made or allowed until approved by the deputy col- 
lector.’ 

There is an appeal, but to whom? The collector who appoints 
the deputy, and his decision is final, unless reversed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. How is that officer to be reached by 
the hunted citizen? Through a lawyer, of course, with all the 
costs and expenses, unless he can submit his own case with all the 
papers and serve a notice stating ‘‘the time and place at which 
and the officer--what officerf’—before whom the testimony will 
be taken.” The citizen has not only to find out what officer, as 
I have, but he must do more. He must give the name, age, resi- 
dence, and business of the proposed witness—only one witness is 
authorized apparently by the proposed law, and he must also give 
the questions which he is going to ask the witness or relate briefly 
the testimony the witness is expected to give. He must take care- 
ful note of time. He must know how long it takes a letter to go 
from Washington to the place where the testimony is to be taken, 
and add five days to that. Now who is the officer to whom this 
hunted citizen is to submit his testimony? I can not tell from this 
bill unless he is the same collector whose decision if not reversed is 
to be final, or the deputy collector whose decision is possibly under 
appeal. 

Now we come to the citizen’s status, He may not have $3,500 a 
year income, but the deputy thinks he has and assesses him at say 
$10,000 a year. He may show his books andaccounts. The deputy 
may not believe his oath or his evidence, and decides him liable to 
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a tax of $6,000, with 100 per cent penalty if the poor fellow has made 
a return, or 50 per cent penalty if he has been thoughtful enough 
not to make such a return. If he has failed to make any returnthe 
deputy collector has a right to enter into and upon the premises of 
every person whom he suspects of having an income, and on his (the 
deputy’s) own view and information a return of the income may be 
made up. 

He may do this to every person in his district, and what is worse 
he is empowered to do it anywhere in the United States. A deputy 
collector from Maine can go to Florida to catch the victim there in 
the winter. A deputy collector from Florida can go to Maine and 
make his examination there in the summer. So if by March 1, in 
any year, any citizen with $3,500 a year income in this country has 
failed tomake a return he may be chased through the forty-four 
States. If he lives in New York in the winter and goes to the shores 
of Lake Erie in the spring, he must return to New York if he is sum- 
moned, or if he goes to California in the spring he may be hunted 
down there. It is so nominated in the bond. 

Now, suppose we take up a $5,000 man. He issubject on January 
1, 1895, to a tax of $20 on his income for the year 1894, no matter 
whether it comesfrom gains in business or salary. If he gets that 
$5,000 profit by selling a house in 1894 which he purchased the 
same year heis taxed. If he bought that house in 1893 he is taxed. 
If he bought it in 1892 he is taxed, but if he bought it in 1891 the 
lucky dog don’t pay the tax. He must settle with the deputy col- 
lector how he estimates the profits on the house. Ifhe is allowed 
a rebate for interest on his investment and expenditures for repairs 
he may get off, even if he was so unlucky as to have bought the 
house in 1892. Suppose thatheowns $125,000 of Government fours. 
Then, sir, he is not taxed. Suppose that he is working as a book- 
keeper for aman who owns the Governments, and has by a course 
of industry and fidelity after twenty years of service reached his 
position, then sir, he is taxed. Suppose that he has a modest for- 
tune in addition to his salary which he has put into a mortgage at 
Medicine Lodge, Kans., and the interest upon that mortgage is 
five years past due, and he has never, out of kindness of his heart, 
sought to foreclose the mortgage. That unpaid interest is added to 
his income for the four years that it is past due, and he is taxed on 
that. 

He has never receivedit, probably never will, but itistaxed. He 
has some railroad bonds that are in default. He has received that 
interest as an income according to this law and he is taxed upon it, 
although he has had no money. He may tell the deputy that the 
receiver is running the road and that it will take years to reorganize 
or foreclose the mortgage. The bonds cost him par, but they are 
worth only 50 cents. They will be good, perhaps, in good times. 
The deputy decides that it is constructively an income and must 
be taxed. He has a note of a firm which sells him its paper for 
his savings at 6 per cent. The current rate is 2} or 3 per cent. 
The difference makes a premium on that note if it is drawn with 
interest and not discounted and this item is added to his income 
although he never intended to put his money out at 2} per cent an 
never dreamed that he would lowe to pay 2 per cent on the differ- 
ence between the interest when hemade the contract and that in the 
market when the collector came around. He has a choice bond 
which he bought years ago at par. It is worth now $270 more. 
He does not mean to sell the bond. The proposed law counts as 
income that premium. 

If he has it next year, is it to be $270 more? If he keeps it five 
years and is taxed as the law says “on the amount of all premiums on 
bonds, notes,and coupons” he will have paid 2 per cent on $1,350 
and never received a dollar. The accrued interest on the bond is 
added to the $270, and that is taxed. Now the pons asinorum is 
reached. The Democratic mule of the caricaturist must ponder 
over this. ‘In ere the gains, profits, and income of any per- 
son there shall be included promium on coupons.” The eyes of the 
multimillionaire will pop out at this. The Wallstreet Shylock and 
theshark, not to mention the vulture, will enjoy this thrust. The 
gargoyle on Trinity church will smile and Chauncey Depew’s brass 
monkey will cough its head off with laughter. 

Mr. Chairman, the hay seed fairly trickles out of this paragraph. 
Counting as an income unpaid coupons is a bit humorous, adding 
to it past due interest on Western farm mortgages is pleasant irony, 
annually adding the premium on a good old bond is a fair jest, tax- 
ing accrued interest, whether paid or not, and in these times some- 
what doubtful, is a kind of raillery, but to pile on top of all this 
premium on coupons taxes ridicule. Let us follow the income on 
paper a bit further. We find a share of stock in a company which 
has never paid dividends but has accumulated a surplus, Thestock 
has a premium on its pricein the market. The deputy has no war- 
rant to touch that premiumas partoftheincome. The fifteen !*~v- 
yers of the Committee on Ways and Means all know that. Butitis 
not going to get away. The “gains or profits” of the company 
issuing that stock dividedby the number of shares of the whole 
capital stock shows what the person owning that share would be en- 
titled to if the gains and profits were divided, and there you are 
with so much more income to be taxed. I <a the poor fellow 


who has the one share must know what his divisible part would 








be if the same were divided. Try to figure out the income that may 
thus be psychologically extracted from a share of a trust stock 
which pays no dividends and is a title to the divisible part of faith 
in Wall street gossip. The language is very moving at this point. 
1t counts as income ‘‘the share of any person of the gains or profits 
of all companies * * * who would be entitled to the same if 
divided, whether divided or otherwise.” If divided, Mr. Chairman, 
he gets his share; if ‘‘ otherwise,” who getsit? That is something 
noone has ever yet found out. The deputy collector, however, 
must get 2 per cent upon it. 

Remember, I have got a $5,000 bookkeeper on the rack, and we 
are punishing him for making some poor investments, while his 
employer with $125,000 in Government bonds, free of tax, is having 
a good laugh at him. The bookkeeper says: ‘‘ When Congress put 
sugar on the free list I bought 100 shares of preferred at a cost of 
$8,000, and I borrowed $6,000 on it at 6 per cent, the lender to retain 
all dividends to reduce the loan. I owe $180 for interest; I must 
pay thatnextinterest day; can not I deduct that from my income?” 

“Ts it actually due and paid?” asks the deputy, looking at the 
law. 

“No,” says the bookkeeper, “‘it will not be due until next week; 
I pay it then.” 

“No deduction,” says the deputy. So the bookkeeper pays taxes 
on $180, which he owes forinterest, and the deputy collector, who is 
visiting the lender the same day, collects on $180 accrued interest, 
and yet wo are going to equalize the burdens of taxation. The 
bookkeeper owns his little house in Brooklyn in my district. It 
has a $10,000 mortgage on it. He wants to deduct the $250 interest 
on that, which is also payable in a few days. No,sir; it is not 
actually due and paid, and as that is part of his income according 
to the law he pays his 2 per cent on that interest as income and 
the lender pays 2 per cent on the same amount as accrued interest 
and therefore as income, and we make taxable wealth faster than 
it was ever made before, yet we exact no double taxation! You 
certainly will permit him to deduct his taxes from his alleged in- 
come. Here the law is liberal. 

It deducts all National, State, county, school, and municipal 
taxes. What are national taxes? After the first year’s income tax 
has been paid that may be deducted from the next year’s income. 
I merely suggestthis meaning. I mustrefuse to be held responsible 
for it. Itis a concession that may temper the income-tax blast to 
many a shorn Wall-street lamb. There is an exception to the de- 
ductions. Donot deduct any taxes assessed for local improvements. 
Paved streets, water works, sewers, hydrants, parks, street clean- 
ing, garbage removing, street sprinkling, sidewalks and curbstones, 
tree planting, etc., when paid for by assessment as a local improve- 
ment are luxuries, and the amount paid for them must be taxed as 
income, although it is outgo. Don’t quibble, but pay 2 per cent on 
the cost of these frivolities. 

If you are fortunate enough to live where all the taxes are paid 
by general assessment on the poor and the rich alike, you escape 
your 2 per cent on the cost of things which are for a residence and 
not for a factory district; butif you live in acity where the burden 
is laid so that those who can best pay are required to pay because 
they enjoy the improvements, down comes the deputy collector. 

A volume could be written on the mysteries of this bill before we 
get within 40 miles of the plutocrat. If you make $5,000 on the sale 
in 1894 of a house purchased in 1892, you pay on that 2 per cent. 
If you lose $5,000 on a house you bought in 1892—these real-estate 
transactions run from the year of our great victory—you pay 2 per 
cent of that also. 

If you speculate as a business and lose $5,000 in Wall street that 
is deducted from your taxable income. If ycu paid $5,000 for a 
piece of real estate and the title proves bad; that is, if you bought 
it in 1892 and discovered your loss in 1894, you get no deduction. 
If there was a house on it and you had that burned you get a de- 
duction, provided it was not insured. The law reads “losses actu- 
ally sustained during the year arising from fire, shipwreck, or in- 
curred in trade and not covered by insurance or otherwise.” That 
“otherwise” is scattered through this bill like plums in a pudding. 

Ifyou owna building which does not pay because it hasno elevator, 
and you put one in, the cost of that elevator is part of your income 
and you must pay 2 per cent on it. You can deduct the Medicine 
Lodge mortgage in some distant year when you have ascertained that 
it is worthless, but until so ascertained the tax runs on the interest 
upon it, and there are no drawbacks. The curios are not ended, 
From the aggregate income of all the members of any family one 
deduction of $4,000 is made. What is the size of the family? The 
proposed law says it may be composed of one or both parents. It 
does not limit their ages—‘‘one or more minor children”—it does 
not say whose children—“ or husband and wife.” Now, if there is 
not a problem for you! 

Between them all, $4,000 may be deducted. The grandparents 
may be living with their only son and his wife and their one or 
more minor children—all with $4,000 incomes. Whose $4,000 of in- 
come is to be deducted? Does the exemption run to the “old folks 
at home?” The grandfather may never care to wander from his 
son’s fireside. If he and his old wife should take a house next door 
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they would save taxes on $4,000, because they would be clearly 
within the statute. If they live with thcir only son and his wife 
and their one or more minor children, the taxable wealth of the 
country would probably be increased by $8,000. If a husband and 
wife should each have a separate income of $4,000 a year, they will 
have to be taxed, if they live together, on $4,000. If they get a di- 
vorce, they are not taxed. 

Four sisters, girls, of 17, 18, 19, and 20, say, jointly own a city 
house which yields $16,000 a year income. They pay a tax on an 
income of $12,000 because they live in sweet sisterly love with a bi 
brother who is their guardian. They all marry in one season, anc 
that taxable wealth is knocked into oblivion. A law that can shoot 
in as many directions as this one and hit something every time is 
too dangerous to let loose in hard times on a suffering country. 

If a poor farmer puts money into a little company and utilizes some 
waterfall near by for a factory, down comes the hand of a tax col- 
lector and makes his investment so unprofitable that it is better to 
keep his money idle, without the risk of business, in an old stock- 
ing. Thislawisan octopus. It hasa tentacle for every man who 
has a dollar in any paying corporation in America. Asa bill to tax 
incomes over $4,000 it is a fraud as big as the McKinley bill. If a 
page here owns one share of Western Union Telegraph stock which 
pays him $5 a year he must lose 2 per centon that $5. If Iown a mil- 
lion dollars of Government bonds I do not have to lose 1 cent, not 
even on the accrued interest, on the premium, on the bond, or on 
that mystery of finance, the ‘‘ premium on the coupon.” 

If I own $100,000 worth of New York Central stock, I lose 2 per 
cent on $4,000. If I have $100,000 deposited around in savings 
banks, idle as far as most of the wants of commerce are concerned, 
I lose nothing and me notaxes. If Igo into amanufacturing enter- 
prise that pays no dividend, but tries to build up a surplus for hard 
times, I get no return for my money and have to go to work. If 
my salary is $4,000, I must account for the ratable share of the sur- 
plus of the factory, and that is taxed. SoI am better off to lock 
my money up in Governments or put it in a savings bank, where it 
is under favor of State and national laws and is kept out of business. 
The bill should be entitled “An act to encourage idle capital.” 

It is a tax upon industry, There is a messenger boy in the bank 
of which I am president, who has put his savings into a corporate 
stock. He pays his 2 per cent income tax although he has not over 
$300 in the world and his salary is not over$10a week. His income 
is about $15 a year from his investinent, but itis taxed. A clerk 
who gets $4,000 and saves nothing does not feel the tax at all. A 
stockholder lives on the proceeds of $100,000 of Detroit City 4 per 
cent bonds and goes untaxed. The tax reaches the boy’s $15 but it 
does not touch the wealthy stockholder. Yet this bill is framed on 
the theory of each citizen’s ability to pay! The widow gets insur- 
ance on her dead husband’s policy. All dividends coming to her are 
taxed 2 per cent, and she receives, say $10,000 in one year. She 
must pay 2 per cent on $6,000 of that. She invests the whole $10,000 
in some corporate stock and her income, all that she has or ever 
expects, is $600 a year. She loses 2 per cent tax on that by this bill. 
A rich man’s widow puts$100,000 into Brooklyn City 4s and doesn’t 

yay a cent. 

' The President of the United States with $50,000 a year salary, 
pays nothing it is claimed, and a member of Congress who gets 
$5,000 a year, and pays $1,000 taxes on a fine house which he owns, 
escapes taxation. The member who rents a house for $1,000 has to 
pay taxes on $1,000, yet there is to be no inequalityin this taxation! 
The Cabinet minister, with $8,000 a year, may pay $4,000 taxes on 
city lots, and not be taxed a dollar for the Government. 

The law sends a prying, curious lot of officials about with power 
to invade homes and business houses and to exercise all sorts of 
tyranny. It must be inquisitorial to the last degree. It punishes 
enterprise, hunts codperation with a malicious mind, and seeks to 
discourage the strength that grows out of the union of savings in 
adventure and drives capital into idleness and hiding. You can 
drive a coach and four through it and yet it will take 2 cents out 
of one single dollar paid to New England operative on her invested 
savings. 

The street-car driver has $2 a day, out of which he has saved $100 
and bought a share of the stock of the road, which pays 4 per cent 
dividends. He pays a tax on $4. The president owns $80,000 of 
municipal 5 per cent bonds and pays nothing. His son gets asalary 
of $4,000 as secretary and pays nothing. The driver livesin Mary- 
land, across the river, and he has put a little money in the shares of 
a Washington building and loan association. His income is taxed 
2 per cent from those shares. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party should avoid the pace that 
kills. A headlong plunge in the direction of sure disaster is worse 

than an honorable surrender or defeat. I am prepared to do battle 
here for every accepted Democratic principle. I am not here to 
worship at the shrine of strange gods. The eagerness manifested 
here on this side of the House to haul down the old standard of the 
Democracy and to run up a patchwork taken from the banners of 
small parties fighting about us, is a surrender of principle and a 
rejection of approved policy. Tariff reform was made a tenet of 
vital force in the North and East by the excesses of the law which 
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we are pledged to repeal. I am ready to vote for a repeal of the 
McKinley law, and to substitute’ for it a tariff that shall be for 
revenue. lask no largess or bounty for anything or anybody on 
the face of the earth. 

I will be quite content with the work of any committee which 
will perfect this measure so as to make it a tariff for revenue. No 
free trader and no protectionist has a right.to divide the measure in 
parts between them. The line of common sense, not of theory, is 
the one to be pursued. We condemn the extreme of protection of 
the McKinley bill. It cut down the revenues by erring in one di- 
rection, Are we to lose more revenue by going too far in the other 
direction? Extremes breed extremes. The injustice of one party 
does not cover the folly of another. It is not necessary to be either 
a free trader or a protectionist to be a legislator in the interest of 
all the people. The clashing theories of these schools of economics 
need not be injected into our councils. Let the genii of protection 
and free trade fight their battles in the air, while we make up a 
tariff to yield the revenue the Government needs. 

This is good sense, good statesmanship, and good politics. 
the only course for a conservative party. 

Beware of ‘the issue of free trade! Think twice before you start 
upon a policy of class legislation! I shall stand upon the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue, framed with common sense as its foundation 
and a just regard for the rights of all of the people, and for the wel- 
fare of every section of our great country as its superstructure. 
This was my pledge and my party’s pledge. I shall keep it. 


It is 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 1, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenne for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CuatrMaNn: The principles of international trade, which are 
the underlying principles of trade tariffs and production, is ably 
expounded by Prof. George Gunton in his admirable work on social 
economics. I propose to extend my remarks with certain extracts 
from that admirable work. 

On pages 5 to 10 in his preface he says: 


If there is one subject that should be more attractive to the student and more 
inspiring to the citizen than another it is that of social econdmics, because it deals 
directly and exclusively with the influences and conditions which control all hu- 
man welfare. It is through a knowledge of the principles and laws of human 
economics that we are enabled to make nature contribute to man’s comfort and 
luxury by substituting abundance for proverty, freedom for slavery, peace for 
war, intelligence and morality for ignorance and brutality; in short, a civilization 
of democracy and culture for one of despotism and degredation. Whenever the 
science which should furnish the key to nature's bounties and the light to human 
progress becomes unattractive to the student and repulsive to the average citizen, 
we may be assured that there is something fundamentally amiss with the concep- 
tion and treatment of the subject. 

This is precisely the case with political economy to-day. Instead of being 
the beacon-light of industrial and social affairs—the source to which all may turn 
for safe instruction and hopeful guidance—it is the‘‘dismal science’’ which stu- 
denis avoid, statesmen and capitalists disregard, citizens ignore, and laborers dis- 
credit, Why is ascience so dreary and pessimistic, which by its very nature 
should be fascinating and hopeful? The obvious answer is, that it fails to fulfill 
its function as a science of industrial welfare and socialadvancement. On nearly 
all fundamental questions affecting the production and distribution of wealth its 
doctrines are both uncertain and inconsistent. The popular theory of wages has 
been exploded by experience, and the currentdoctrines of value, interest, and 
profit have for generations been subjects of perplexing controversy between 
experts and sources of utter bewilderment to students. j 

This is mainly dueto the fact that the accepted theories belong to the hand- 
labor conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which have very little 
relation to the factory conditions of the nineteenth century. Nor should this be 
a matter of surprise, since it is entirely consistent with the law of industrial evo- 
lution. In its development seciety has assumed several distinct and essentially 
different industrial phases, which have each changed the economic structure of 
society, shifting the center of industrial movement and the point of view of eco- 
nomic study. 

Under feudalism, for instance, the land-owning class was the center of all social 
and industrial movement. Economic policy, therefore, was considered from the 
standpoint of a land-owning class. 

With the development of manufacture and trade, however, camea radical change 
in economic relations. Serfs became wage receivers, and the cultivation of the 
land passed to tenant farmers, which change transferred the distribution of 
wealth from the domain of authority to that of economic law. By this transition 
the social basis of industrial prosperity was broadened, and the center of eco- 
nomic movement was shifted from the industriesrequired to supply the needs of a 
small land-owning class to those required to supply the demands of a relatively 
large commercial class, whose interests were more varied and extensive. In pro- 
portion as new conditions developed, the narrow paternal policy which was 
adapted to the old regime beeame inimical to the welfare of the-community, and a 
real construction of economic doctrine from a new point of view became necessary. 
The efforts of two centuries to supply this need culminated in the Wealth of 
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Nations," which really marks the:advent of middle-class political economy, whose 
influence ‘has practically molded the economic thought of the present century. 

For the same reason thatunder feudalism everything was viewed from the stand- 
point of the land owner, everything was now considered from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer and merchant, whose income was derived from trade. 

How to promote-sales became the fundamental ideaof what has been well named 
the ‘‘commodities school” of political economy. To sell extensively necessitated 
——s cheaply. And since wages formed the greater part of the cost of pro- 

uction, it appeared from the ‘‘commodities"’ point of view to be as necessary to 
obtain cheap labor as cheap raw material, and for the same reason. Consequently 
it became a cardinal doctrineof the ‘commodities school” that large profits depend 
upon low wages. ‘‘It has been my endeavor to show throughout this work,” says 
Ricardo, ‘‘that the ratio of profits can never be increased but bya fall inwages.” 
In thedays of hand Jaber and small factories, when the consumption of the upper 
and middle classes furnished a sufieient market for products, this cheap-labor pol- 
icy was successful in giving profits. 

But this very success led to the development of large factories, which were 
destined again to revolutionize the economic structuie of society. For since 
these large enterprises required a more extensive market for their success than 
any possible increase in the consumption of wealth by the upper and middle 
classes could furnish, the habitual demands of the masses for thefirst time neces- 
sarily became the foundation of industrial prosperity. Therefore it is in the 
needs of the masses that the economics of the future must be studied and states- 
manship determined. 

To such a change of industrial relations Adam Smith and his followers were 
altogether oblivious; their conception of industrial evolution was too limited to 
enable them to anticipate it, and their purely ‘‘ commodities ” point of view pre- 
vented them from observing it. They saw the importance of the factory as a 
means of making wealth cheap, but they did not see the economic importance of 
making man dear. Having failed to recognize the laborer as the great factor in 
a market whose consuming power must be increased, they continued to treat him 
only as a productive ferce in the factory, whose cost should be reduced, on the 
theory, as Mill puts it, that ‘profits depend upon wages, rising as wages fall and 
falling as wages rise.” 

Thus through an-effort to apply erroneous ante-factory theories to factory con- 
ditions political economy has for three-quarters of a century been made a gospel 
of cheap labor and an enemy-of social ad vance. : 

The growing incompotency of political economy to deal with modern conditions 
has begun to be recognized by inductive economsts, and during the last twenty 
years an increasing departure from economic orthodoxy has been manifest among 
ihe younger economists of Europe and this country, which is now developing to 
the proportions of a new school. 

In breaking from the hard and narrow lines established by the doctrines of early 
English economists, the ‘‘new school’’ has already rendered an important service 
to economic science, by making respectable the rediscussion of the fundamental 
principles governing industrial relations and political policy, in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. 

Thus far, however, its work has been critical rather than constructive. It has 
contributed far more to beeak up the old than to establish a new body of eco- 
nomic doctrine. Although the English theory of wages has been repudiated and 
the doctrine of laissez faire rejected by them, no approximately adequate expla- 
nation of wage phenomena has been furnished, nor any affirmative principle of 
public policy suggested. = : : 

In the following pages I have endeavored to discuss the principles of social 
economics from the the nineteenth century point of view. If the facts of modern 
experience are to be the court of final appeal, the great fandamentai fact to be 
recognized in our society is the democratic basis of industry. 

The factory system has made the use of natural forces (steam, electricity, etc.) 
necessary to suecessful industrial enterprise. Nature is intensely democratic. 
She will only work cheaply when she is serving a largenumber. Kings and aris- 
tocracies may command the unpaid service of slaves, but natural forces will work 
efliciently only for the million. Millionaires could not travel by steam or com- 
mumicate by electricity if millions of workmen did not use the same methods. 
In short, the success-of all machine-using industries now primarily depends on 
the extent to which their products are consumed by the masses. Therefore the 
prosperity of the community in general and capitalists in particular depends upon 
increasing the wants and elevating the social life and character of the laboring 
classes. Considering from this standpoint, the whele subject of economics 
assunies a new and altogether more rational and humane aspect. It ceases to be 
a mere ‘science of wealth,” subordinating producers to thepreduct, and becomes 
a science of human welfare, making the social life of the producers the end {to 
which the creation of commodities is the great means. In other words, it is 
transformed from a dismal science of pessimism and despair, which complacently 
sees the masses crowded to the verge of starvation, inte a science of optimism 
and hope, which bears a message of prosperity and progress to the whole of 
humanity. z 

Besides giving economic science a humane, hopeful aspect hitherto conspicu- 
ously wanting, this change in the point of view makes it integral, harmonious, 
and intelligible. Much that has been involved in confusion becomes simple and 
clear; much that has been mistakenly regarded as unjust and eppressive enough 
to warrant revolution, becomes obviously beneficent and progressive; and much 
that has been dolefully taught as axiomatic truth is seen to be manifest-error. 

Moreover, when we change our point of view from commodities to men, and 
make the laborer the initial point of observation, the questions. of production and 
distribution become susceptible of discussion in terms inteHigible to ordinary 
minds. We then find value or price assuming a human basis, and commodities 
are seen to be dear or cheap not as they will exchange for more or less gold, but 
as they will exchange for more or less of labor, as economic equivalents. With 
this idea.of value the theory of supply and demand of which Malthusianism and 
the wage-fund fallacy are a natural outcome, is incompatible. Theratio in which 
a given quantity of cloth or shoes is the economic equivalent of a day's labor can 
nomore be determined by the mere fact of the quantity of cloth or the number of 
laborers, ‘than can the moral quantity of a sekbaey y the number of thieves. 
The only basis upon which two things.can be economic equivalents ofeach other 
is the substantial equality of their cost of production. Upon no other principle 
can exchanges be economic, equitable, and mutually advantageous. 

The principle of cost, governed as it is by the cost of the dearest portion of the 
economic supply of any commodity, furnishes a keystone to the arch of economic 
science. It supplies the basis for a consistent body of economic doctrine capable 
of explaining the phenomena of wages, rent, interest, and profit upon one gereral 
principle of universal application—namely, the law of economic price and its co- 
rollary, the law of economic surplus. Instead of a system of commodity econom- 
ics which justifies homan degradation as a means of cheapening wealth, we have 
a system.of social economics, which shows that the most effective means of pro- 
moting the industrial welfare of society on a strictly equitable basis, must bo 
sought in influences which develop the wants, and elevate the social life and char- 
acter of themasses. Here then we have a sound, economic, and broad social basis 
for intelligent, humane, and progressive statesmanship, which shall promote indi- 
viduality without incurring the follies of laissez faire, and utilize the educational 
and protective functions of the State without incurring the dangers of paternal- 
ism. 
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[Principles of social economics by George Gunton, pages 320 to 361.] 


Cuapteer ILI. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
SscTion 1.—Increasing social opportunity necessitates national development. 


In the preceding discussion four facts have been established : (1) That social 
progress is development of the character and sovereignty of the individual, to 
which end government is but a means. (2) That the let-alone doctrine is theo- 
retically unscientific and practically impossible in society; a negative goyern- 
ment being a contradiction in terms. (3) That since paternalism limits the need 
of the individual to do for himself, it hinders rather than helps the development of 
individuality. (4) Thatfreedem can only be increased by the growth of individual 
capacity, which in turn depends upon the opportunities for developing individual 
character. : 

In order to apply these principles to the various phases of social and industrial 
life it is necessary at the outset to understand what constitutes opportunity. In 
the first place it should be remembered that we are dealing with man as a social 
being, hence it is only with the development of his character as a social individ- 
nality that we are concerned. Indeed, this constitutes all the difference between 
savagery and civilization. Opportunity, then, is necessarily social, and must be 
sought in man’s social environment—in his intercourse with his fellowmen. And 
since progress in society, as elsewhere, ie the movement from a relatively simple 
te a relatively complex state of existence, the social environment necessary to 
constitute opportunity must be constantly inereasing im complexity. Social op- 
portunity, therefore, may be stated as necessary contact with an increasing variety 
of social influence. 

Society, then, is a necessary prerequisite to individual advancement. Society 
does not mean merely an aggregation of human beings, but such an association of 
individuals as shall make frequent intercourse and mutual dependence between 
them certain. This implies the segregation of the human race into groups or na- 
tions in which the individuals have some industrial, social, and political affinity, 
without which the contact necessary to individual growth is impossible. Conse- 
quently the doctrine of increasing opportunity for individual development includes 
not only the relation of individuals to each other within a social group or nation, 
but also the development of the nation asa political entity. Although patriotism 
and the desire for national autonomy is a prominent feature in the statesmanship 
of every country, there is no recognized principle by which its policy should be 
governed. What relation the industrial development of the nation sustains to 
the civilization and freedom of the people; why, and under what conditions na- 
tional and industrial autonomy is necessary to industrial development, and what 
relation industrial and individual development sustain to each other, are ques- 
tions to which neither economic nor political science has hitherto furnished any 
adequate answer. When we recognize the fact, however, that a nation is but the 
social setting of the individual and that government is but a means by which the 
resources of the nation are utilized for promoting the welfare of the individual, 
the importance of considering the development of the nation as a necessary means 
for promoting the progress of society at once becomes apparent. 


Section If.—National development necessitates the growth of manufacturing 
industries. 


In considering this question it is important at the outset clearly to understand 
what we mean by the expression, nationaldevelopment. It is commonly assumed 
that the development of the material resources of a country, as agriculture, min- 
ing, or manufacture, is necessarily the development of the nation. This view 
confounds the physical qualities of soil and climate with the social qualities of 
the people which are essentially different. Such reasoning logically makes the 
industrial pursuits, and hence the social life of the people depend upon the phys- 
ical characteristics of the country. Thus, instead of subordinating nature to man, 
it subordinates man to nature, which is the reverse of all progressive tendencies 
in social evolution. When weseparate physicalfrom social pimeemanaeend recog- 
nize the nation as the people this difficulty is obviated; it then becomes evident 
that the social development of man is an end to which the physical development 
of nature is but the means. 

In considering the development of a nation, therefore, the prime question is not 
development of the natural resources of the country, but development of the char- 
acter of its people. The mere fact that the soil of a country is prolific is not a 
suflicient reason why all the peeple should become agriculturists. The cultiva- 
tion of the soil or of any material resource of a country should be made subordi- 
nate to the cultivation of man. In other words, the development of a nation con- 
sists in the development of its civilizing and individualizing influences. To the 
extent that the people of a nation are isolated in their occupations and daily life, 
will their social progress be slow; and the less frequent intercourse between in: 
dividuals the less socializing will its influences be. 

In order, then, to increase the socializing influences of a nation, it is necessary 
first of all to promote the concentration of its population. Nor can this be accom- 
plished by mere arbitrary authority. People will not concentrate either in their 
social life or industrial pursuits merely because they are advised or ordered to do 
so. The concentration of population means greater complexity of social life, 
which is what man is apt to avoid except under the pressure of some desire or 
necessity. 

It is proverbial that the savage shrinks from the customs of civilization and 

the rural peasant from contact with city life. Indeed, people whose social life is 
simple always endeavor te avoid close intercourse with those in highly developed 
society, because it means new and, at first, embarrassing experiences. Nothing 
will induce people to encounter the difficulties of a new environment but the 
strong desire for some object not otherwise obtainable. So long as people can 
gratify their desires without facing the difficulties of new and more complex social 
relations, they will continue to do so. Nothing will permanently centralize a 
vxcople which does not make concentration indispensable to getting a living. 
Lhus social concentration depends upon industrialconcentration. The possibility 
of concentrating employments depends upon the nature of theindustry. Agricul- 
tural occupations can not possibly be centralized ; they are isolating in their very 
nature, and hence are essentially nonsocializing in their influence. The only in 
dustries which tend to centralize and socialize people are manufacturing. Social 
isolation is as impossible with manufacture as is social concentration with agricul- 
ture. The development of manufacturing industries, then, is an indispensable 
condition to national development and social progress. 

The development of manufacturing industries is important in many respects. 
In the first place because it involves socializing occupations. Factory methods 
of production bring people into close social contact in the ordinary pursuits of 
industrial life. Whatever compels people to work together makes their living 
in close proximity indispensable; the modern city and all that it implies is 
chietly the product of these twe facts. 

From time immemorial the growth of manufacture and trade has been the 
means of developing towns and cities,* and these industrial centers have in turn 
ever been the nurseries of civilization. It is always in the cities that the most 
complex social environment arises, and it is always there that the greatest refine- 
ment and highestindividuality exists, and hence it is there that the successful 
struggles for social, religious, and political freedom have always taken place. 

The difference, therefore, between agricultural and manufacturing employments 


* Witness the free cities of the Middle Ages. 





is very marked. Agriculture is essentially isolating and nonsocializing as an 
oceupation, and its products relate almost exclusively to physical wants. Hence 
it does practically nothing either to create er supply the social wants and life of 
man. Manufacture, on the contrary, relates almest exclusively te the civilizing 
and refining side of man's character. The supply of clething, farniture, the 
development of architecture, music, literature, art, and everything above the 
mere physical needs of the savage, is directly or indirectly the result of manu- 
facture and its socializing influence. These things are not only necessitated 
by man’s higher social wants, but are largely consumed as the result of his secial 
relations. Since manufacturing industries tend both to create a sectalizing en- 
vironment and te supply the social wants resulting therefrem, they are doubly 
indispensable to national development. 


Section Ifl.— Necessary conditions to tha development of manufacture. 


In discussing the cconomic and social wisdom of any public policy, the two 
important questions to consider are: (1) What is the end we desire to promote? 
(2) What means will most surely promote that end? 

(1) It may be safely assumed that the desired end, to the promotion of which 
statesmanship should be devoted and public policy directed, is the material and 
social progress of the people. We have already seen that this involves the 
development of the nation as a political entity, and also that national develop- 
ment necessitates social concentration and industrial diversification, which in 
turn depends upen the growth of manufacturing industries. The immediate 
question, therefore, for the practical statesman to consider is, what will best pro- 
mote the development of manufacturing industries? Whatever will promote 
this end will justify the means necessary to its adoption. The question to ask is, 
not what will it cost, but will it do it? 

(2) It is a universal law in nature and society that growth depends u 
tunity. As already explained, opportunity is not to be imterpreted as mere 
passive possibility, but as actual inducement. In nature opportunity for growth 
means the existence of conditions and influences which make it easier to grow 
than not to grow. In society, itis contact with positive social influences which 
make refinement, knowledge, and general culture easier and more advantageous 
than ignorance and crudeness; and in economics itis the existence of conditions 
which make it more profitable to do than not to do. Cae for the devel- 
opment of manufacturing industries, therefore, means the existence of conditions 
which make manufacture not only physically possible but economically profitable. 

Obviously the first condition necessary to the growth ef any industry is a 
market for its products. Now an economic market evidently can not be made by 
mere fiat of government, because it depends on the habits and social life of a 
people. But it can be preserved by protecting home industry in mannfacturers 
toa certainextent. How far? Why, just so far asis necessary to prevent homo 
products from being undersold by the products of lower paid laborers in other 
countries. This, then, is the sober rule and principle of protection as ministering 
to human welfare. The industries of a country shonld be protected to the ful 
amount of the difference between the wage-level of that nation and the nations 
belew it in average civilization using similar methods and no further, sinee thus 
the maintenance ofits place in civilization is secured. A restrictive policy can 
be justified only on the ground that it will promote greater social advancement 
than would otherwise occur. Nothing can ey the restriction of freedom ex- 
cept a demonstration that it will ultimately promote more freedom. Will the 
protection of the home market increase the opportunities for developing social- 
izing industries? This is the immediate question to consider, and it involves a 
number of most important questions, which will be taken up in their order as 
follows: (1) The economic and social superiority of the home market over the 
foreign; (2) the economic basis of international competition; (3) the relation of 
cost of production to international value; (4) the effect of a tariff upon the price 
of home products; (5) the relation of tariffs to wages in nonprotected industries; 
(6) the influence of protection in the most advanced countries upon the pregress 
of less civilized countries. 


om Oppoer- 


Section 1V.—The esonomic and social seperiority of a home market over a foreign. 


There are three important reasons why home markets are superior to foreign 
markets, and why domestic trade and manufacture should always be encouraged 
in preference to foreign: (1) Because foreign trade is essentially wasteful; (2) 
because foreign markets tend to enable employers to permanently profit by low 
wages; (3) because home markets most surely promote the diversification of 
industry and social progress. 

1. Foreign trade is essentially wasteful because it necessarily tends to maxi- 
mize instead of minimizing the distanee between the raw material and the factory 
and between the factory and the market. For instance, before the development 
of cotton manufacture in this country, our cotton cloth was made in England. 
The raw cotton was produced in Sonth Carolina, sent to England to be manutac- 
tured, then brought back to America. The consumer of cotton cloth in this 
country had to pay the cost of transporting it twice across the Atlantic, which 
was so much waste made necessary by uneconomic conditions. To carry a prod- 
uct 6,000 miles in order to deliver it to consumers 100 miles away is to perpetuate 
the most costly way of deing. 

Nothing can justify such waste except absolute inability to avoid it. The 
mere fact that England could, under existing conditions, do the manufacturing 
at so much less cost than we, as to be able to pay the transportation both ways, 
was no economic justification for ourcontinuing to buy cotton cloth of her instead 
of developing the methods for making it ourselves. 

Indeed such a policy would have been as obviously uneconomic as to have per 
sisted in using the hand loom and stage coach in preference to the factory and 
railroad. The question in that case was not can England, under existing condi- 
tions, supply our cotton cloth cheaper than we can make it but can we, by any 
change of conditions, develop the means of making it as Cheaply for ourselves as 
she can make it for us, and thus eliminate for all time the unnecessary cost of 
donble transportation? This question was answered in the affirmative, and 
to-day cotton cloth can be made as cheaply here as in England, and more cheaply 
than in any other country, notwithstanding our wages are so mnch higher. Con- 
sequently that economic waste is saved not only to us, but to all future genera- 
tions, to say nothing of the social advantage of developing the industry in our 
own country. 

It may be laid down as a fundamental principle in econemie production that all 
commodities sh-uld be manutactured as near as possible to the raw material, or 
the market for finished products. If a nation possesses the raw material for a 
given article it should always develop the facilities for manufacturing the fin- 
ished product for its own consumption; and any public policy which does not 
tend to promote this end is inimical to national development. Therefore, instead 
of constantly encouraging foreign trade, it should ever be a cardinal principle in 
statesmanship te develop domestic trade and home manufacture. 

(2) Another disadvantage of foreign as compared with home markets is, that 
they divorce the economic interest of the employer and the employed. To the éx- 
tent that the producers in any community rely upon a foreign market for their 
wares, the employers cease to have any economic interest in the welfare of their 
own laborers. henever the employer is independent of the laborers of his own 
country as consumers, he has an apparent interest in keeping down wages, be- 
cause, under those circumstances, every reduction of wages is an increase of 
profits. Suppose, for instance, an American shoe manufacturer sells all bis ed 
uct in Europe at a dollar a pair; it is quite obvious that if he can obtain his labor 
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at 10 per cent less, it would be so much addition to his net profit, because the re- 
duction of wages would in no way affect the consumption of his shoes, they being 
sold in another country where wages remain the same. 

Under a home-market régime the case is very different, because in domestic 
trade there are no influences that militate against the material welfare of the 
laborers which do not react upon that of the employing class. ‘The obvious rea- 
son for this is that no market for factory-made products can be permanently sus- 
tained without consumption 7 the laboring classes. Consequently when the 
employing class in any country have to rely on a home market for the sale of their 
products, their own peepee depends directly upon the consuming capacity, 
and hence the wages, of the laboring classes in theirown country. Under such 
conditions, whatever reduces wages and impairs the pens ower of the 
laborer diminishes the market and undermines the prosperity of the employer. 
Thus, under ahome-market régime, the employer's success is dependent upon and 
commensurate with the ay of the laboring classes, because their con- 
sumption determines the market basis for his production. But the days of for- 
eign markets, as the chief oneness of highly developed manufacturing industries 
in any country, are doomed. Frequency of travel and familiar intercourse 
between the most civilized nations tend to make exclusive knowledge of produc- 
tive methods practically impossible. Hence, as fast as nations become consumers 
of manufactured a they begin to make them for themselves, and to use 
the improved methods developed by their most advanced neighbors. Thus the 
tendency of civilization is to make the industries of all countries depend more 
and more upon home consumption. The economics of the future must be the eco- 
nomics of large production, home market, and high wages, which are the only 
industrial conditions compatible with social freedom and political democracy. 

(3) The third and by no means the least important reason why home markets are 
preferable to foreign markets is, that they more surely promote the diversification 
of production and the socialization of employments. One of the popular notions 
regarding foreign trade is that the prosperity of a nation is indicated by the 
amount of its exports, that it is rich by what it sells. This isa great mistake. 
Nothing indicates the prosperity and well-being of a people but what they con- 
sume. A nation may produce extensively and export largely and the mass of its 
people remain very poor. To the extent that more manufactured products are 
exported from any country than imported to it, are its products not consumed by 
those who produce them. 

The prosperity of a nation, therefore, can not be measured by the wealth it 
exports to other countries, nor by the wealth it receives through the profits of 
foreign trade, but only by the wealth its own people consume, since that is all 
which really enters into their social life. Thus the extent of domestic consump- 
tion—the home market—is the real measure of the social status. 

Moreover, a home market supplies a double social current, whereas a foreign 
market for the same products only supplies a single current. In addition to the 
socializing effect of manufacture upon industry, the home use of manufactured 
articles tends to increase and diversify the market for such products by the social 
conditions necessarily connected with their consumption. 

For instance, the consumption of carpets, pictures, music, millinery, etc., imply 
more or less refined social relations, which stimulate not only the desire for more 
of the same kind of things, but also create tastes and desires for fresh varieties 
of products. Thus, while manufacturing industries always socialize, their social- 
izing influence is necessarily the greatest where they produce for a home market. 
This must not be interpreted to mean that foreign markets are a disadvantage 
under all conditions, but only that wherever the development of a home market 
is possible it is always preferable to a foreign market. In other words, foreign 
trade is ultimately an economic disadvantage to a nation unless it can take place 
without substituting simpler for relatively complex industries or lowering wages 
and should be encouraged under no other conditions. 


SECTION V.—The economic basis of international competition. 


Competition is regarded as essential to industry, because it promotes economy 
in the production of wealth both by developing the highest capacity in the pro- 
ducers and by reducing prices, thus giving the community the advantage of the 
highest skill and the best productive methods. This unexceptionable proposition 
has the asventage of being one of the most uniformly accepted postulates in eco- 
nomic science. Here, then, we have apointof common agreement, namely, that no 
competition can promote industrial well-being which does not tend to make wealth 
cheap. (Neithera free trade nor a protective policy, therefore, can be economically 
justified, except as it squares with this proposition.) 

In order to apply this test to public policy, however, it is necessary to under- 
stand clearly what constitutes cheap wealth and how to determine accurately 
when commodities are cheap or dear. Commodities are said to be dearer as their 
value rises and cheaper as their value falls; but the terms dearer and cheaper 
have no meaning except as they indicate that the articles referred to have become 
more or less difficult for man to obtain. Wheat can not be either cheap or dear 
to potatoes or gold, any more than Easter bonnets can be cheap or dear to fishes. 
The value of wheat may be high or lowas compared with that of potatoes or gold, 
but value can not be high or low to those articles; it can be high or low only to 
man. Nor is the value of an article high or low to man because it will exchange 
for a larger or smaller quantity of gold or other commodities, but solely because 
it will exchange for a largeror smaller quantity of his labor. In short, the terms 
value, price, exchange, dearness, and cheapness have absolutely no meaning and 
convey no idea except in relation to man. 

From this point of view the importance of economic movement does not turn 
7 the relation of one kind of wealth to another, but depends upon the relation 
of all kinds of wealth toman. Wealth is not necessarily cheap or dear according 
as it will exchange fora large or small amount of gold, but only as it will exchange 
for a large or small amount of labor; that is to say, no matter what the ratio of 
exchange between different commodities or between all commodities and gold 
may be, they are cheap or dear only in proportion as a large or small amount can 
be obtained for a day's service. 

It may be said that the ratio in which commodities exchange for gold always 
indicates the ratio in which they will exchange for labor; that is to say, the gold 
price always indicates the labor price. This may be true to a limited extent 
within any given country, but it is almost never true as betweon different coun- 
tries. Take, for example, this country and China. soapeee shoes of a given 
quality were $2 a pair in this country and they were only 50 centsa pair in China, 
manifestly the amount of gold necessary to obtain a pair of shoes in America 
would purchase four pairs in China. 

Thus, according to the gold standard of measurement, shoes in America would 

be 300 per cent dearer than those in China, which is precisely what the current 
doctrine teaches us to believe. Consequently it is laid down as a self-evident 
proposition that any discrimination which would prevent the shoes of China 
rom entering the market of America at less than $2 a pair would make the shoes 
of the American consumer dearer by 300 per cent; therefore the true economic 
policy is to have free trade between America and China, and thus enable the 
American citizen to have cheap shoes. 

If we examine such a transaction from the standpoint of man instead of gold, 
the utter fallacy of such a position will at once be apparent. To be sure the 
shoes in America cost $2 a pair, but as the American mechanic [receives $2 a day 
he can obtain a pair of shoes for a day's labor, while in China, although the shoes 
cost but 50 cents a pair, the laborer receiving less than 10 cents a day must 
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work fally five days to obtain a pair of shoes. Thus, while measured in gold, the 
shoes in America cost four times as much as those in China, measured in labor 
the Chinese shoes are 400 per cent dearer than the American. Manifestly the $2 
American shoes are cheaper for Americans than the 50 cent Chinese shoes are for 
Chinamen. Profs. Sumner and Perry would probably reply: ‘‘ Yes, but Chinese 
shoes would be cheaper for Americans than American shoes are, because we 
could get four pairs of Chinese shoes for the amount of service we now give for 
one pair. It is,” they would add, ‘‘just because the Chinese can make shoes for 
Americans cheaper than Americans can make them for themselves that we want 
free trade in order that we may obtain our shoes from those who can make them 
cheapest. Why should we give the shoemakers of Lynn or Marblehead $2 for 
what we can buy from those of Pekin or Hongkong for $1.” 

This argument has a very satisfactory seeming, but it has the disadvantage of 
failing to reckon with the facts. Likethe Ricardian theory, that “protits can 
only rise as wages fall,” it would be true provided the assumption upon which it 
is based were correct—namely, that everything else remains the same. 

Of course the American consumer would receive a net gain by purchasing his 
shoes from China at 50 cents a pair, instead of paying $2 in America, if wages 
and other conditions remained the same, which would be an impossibility. It 
would be just as rational to say that ‘‘other things remaining the same,” a brick 
will not sink to the bottom of a bucket of water. It is precisely because no two 

articles of water remain the same that the brick sinks; the disturbance caused 
ty introducing the brick makes a readjustment of every drop of water necessary. 

The same is true in the case before us. The introduction of Chinese shoes into 
the American market would not merely give the two-dollar-American-laborer one- 
dollar shoes, but, to the extent that it operated, would make it a general industrial 
disturbance and therefore cause a readjustment of economic relations. As 
already stated, whatever undersells succeeds, and whatever succeeds becomes 
permanent, and whatever becomes permanent establishes the methods by which 
its success is accomplished. ‘Therefore if the shoemakers of China could under- 
sell the shoemakers of America in the American market, they would necessarily 
succeed in obtaining the custom of American consumers. If this caused no other 
change than to reduce the price of shoes in this country, the case would be ve 
simple, and the logic of the laissez-faire economist would be conclusive; but this 
is not the case. On the contrary, it would make an entire rearrangement of 
industrial conditions necessary, at least sofar asthe 200,000 American shoemakers 
are concerned. 

As soon as American consumers begin to buy shoes from China several forces 
will begin to operate, which will tend to revolutionize and ultimately readjust 
economic relations. The American manufacturer will endeavor to compete with 
the Chinaman in the American market, to do which he will be compelled to reduce 
the cost of producing shoes here at least to the level of the cost of production in 
China, together with the cost of transportation. This could only be accomplished 
in one of two ways, either by using superior labor-saving machinery or by reduc- 
ing wages equal to the difference. The improved machinery could not be adopted 
for any such reason, because nothing has occurred to increase the market suffi- 
ciently to make its profitable employment possible. 

A slight increase in the consumption of shoes might result from lowering the 
price, but that would soon be more than offset by the reduced consumption 
among the discharged laborers. Hence it is manifest that such a change could 
do practically nothing to create the better machinery necessary to make a differ- 
ence in thecost of production. The only other alternative would be to reduce the 
wages of shoemakers here to substantially the same level as those in China. And 
this would not be limited to the men who simply manufacture the shoes, it must 
also appiy to all those who produce the raw materials and tools used in making 
shoes. When this reduction occurs, all the cheapness of the imported shoes dis- 
appears, because the capacity of American laborers to purchase shoes is reduced 
as much as the price of the shoes has fallen. If wages are not reduced, then the 
Chinamen would produce the shoes and the American shoemaker would be forced 
into idleness, unless he emigrates to China, in which case he would have to work 
on the same terms as the Chinaman. 

Nor is there any warrant for assuming that the discharged laborer will find 
another occupation. Nothing will create employments except a market for prod- 
ucts. Since nothing has occurred in this instance to create either a demand for 
new commodities or increase the consumption of existing ones, we have no more 
right to assume that the discharged laborers could find new occupations than we 
have to assume that they could livein luxury without employment. Thus in thé 
last analysis the shoes would either have to be made in China or in America by 
Chinese methods; and in either case, American wages would be adjusted to Chi- 
nese prices. Consequently, instead of the low-priced products from China giving 
us cheap wealth in America, it would serve only to giveus cheap labor and a lower 
civilization. 

It may be regarded as an economic axiom that nothing can permanently cheapen 
wealth which does not reduce the price of commodities relatively to wages, and 
this can nover be accomplished by substituting cheaper for dearer labor, either at 
home or abroad. 

Nor is this all. Not only is it true that the low-priced shoes of China would not 
be permanently cheaper to anybody than the high-priced shoes of America, but 
to permit the products of the low-paid laborers of Asia to undersell those of the 
high-paid laborers of America would be to prevent the growth of the only influ- 
ences which can make wealth permanently cheaper in the future. Just in pro- 
portion as the high-paid labor of one country is superseded by the low-paid labor 
of another, is the simpler social life and small consumption of the former substi- 
tuted for the more complex social life and larger consumption of the latter. This 
check in the demand for an increasing variety of products necessarily prevents 
the diversification of industry and the development of manufacture, and conse- 

uently lessens the incentive for the concentration of capital, the use of steam- 
Tires machinery, and all wealth-cheapening methods of production; and thus 


not only fails to tarnish cheap wealth for the present, but prevents the possibility 
of cheaper wealth in the future. It is manifest, therefore, that from a philosophic 


view of the case any public policy which aids or permits the products of the low. 
paid labor of one country to undersell the products of the high-paid labor of 
another, tends to arrest human progress by stereotyping lower civilization and 
preventing the growth of a higher. 

Whenever a struggle for industrial supremacy takes place between} producers 
n countries of differing degrees of civilization,* one of two things must neces- 
sarily occur; either the higher must descend to the plane of the lower, or the lower 
must ascend to the plane of the higher. If the higher-paid producer descends to 
the plane of the lower, it will not be economic competition, because in that case 
the fow-wa se products will be sure to undersell the a e products, and thus 
enable the inferior to succeed against the superior. In such a struggle there is 
nothing to develop the best in the higher, but every thing to repress it. The 
cheap-labor competitor does not succeed through his economic superiority, but 
solely because of his social inferiority. Such a contest, therefore, is contrary to 
all conditions of economic competition.t Instead of being a contest between ap- 
proximately equal competing units which tends to develop the best in both, it is 
an unequal struggle in which the inferior is sure to prevail against the superior. 


* The most infallible test of a relatively high or low state of civilization in any 
country is the material or social conditions of the masses, which is always indl- 
cated by the rate of real wages. 

t See definition of economic competition, page 293. 
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When competition takes place on the plane of the higher wage-level, the result 
fs very different. In such a contest, whoever succeeds is compelled to do so by 
employing superior machinery, and that reduces the cost of wealth by saving 
ins ad of cheapening human labor. Every effort of the lower to succeed against 
the higher by such means necessarily tends to develop better methods of produc- 
tion, cheapen wealth, and F pemenes social ergs in the less advanced country, 
evenif it fails to undersell competitors in a foreign market. On the other hand, 
in every such struggle the high-wage producer is compelled to make efforts to still 
further develop the wealth-cheapening methods in the most advanced countries. 
Therefore the contest on the higher plane is supremely economic, because it stim- 
ulates the best in both competitors, guarantees that only the superior shall suc- 
ceed, and in so doing helps rather than injures the inferior. 


This is precisely what takes place in every other sphere of development. Evo- 
lution is a constant differentiation and higher integration with an ever increasing 
complexity of relations. Social progress constantly tends towarda = variety 
of relations,specialization of functions, and integration intolarger but more diver- 
sified aggregates; witness thetendency towards larger and larger cities and na- 
tions, t —— which greater freedom and more complex and socializing intercourse 
is steadily developed. In all this progreenve tendency each integration takes 
place by the lower rising to the plane of the higher, and never by the higher de- 
scending tothat of the lower. And this regres can only take place by the lower 
becoming approximately equal to the higher. For instance, if one wants to move 
in a social class more cultured than the one to which he belongs, he can do so only 
by becoming more cultured himself. The more refined will neither take on coarser 
manners nor tolerate them in another for the sake of his society. Indeed, were 
it otherwise, progress would be impossible; because if the higher would descend 
to the lower, there would be no incentive for the lower to rise. 

Since nothing can cheapen wealth which does not reduce the cost of production 
without diminishing real wages, and since no industrial contest can econom- 
ically competitive which does not take place between approximately equal com- 
peting units, and since there can be no eee economic equality between 
contestants except on the plane of the higher, it follows that the true economic 
basis for international competition is the wage-level of the dearer-labor country. 
In order, therefore, to apply the doctrine of opportunity laid down in the previous 
chapter, and to establish international trade upon a strictly economic basis, it is 
necessary for the higher-wage country to discriminate against the products of the 
lower-wage producer to the full extent that the lower wages affect the cost of 
production, as this determines the competitive status of the commodity. Thus 
we have a —oF economic basis for a tariff policy that shall be protective without 
being paternal. A tariff policy based upon this principle would protect the 
superior against injury from the inferior, without affording the slightest monopo- 
listic impediment to economic rivalry. Instead of restricting wholesome compe- 
tition, this would simply protect the competitive opportunity for the ‘‘ fittest to 
survive,” the test of fitness always being the ability to furnish low-priced wealth 
without employing low-priced labor. Under such conditions the products of 
foreign countries could never undersell those of home industry, except when the 
lower price of the foreign product is due to the use of superior labor-saving and 
not to labor-cheapening methods. Consequently whoever undersells confers a 
permanent advantage on the whole community. 


SEcTION VI.—Some popular fallacies considered. 


It is astanding charge against the protective doctrine that it has no definable 
scientific basis, that it is grounded upon no general principle in nature, society, 
or economics. Nor is this charge wholly unwarranted when judged by the 
accepted a ergy on the subject. It is apeculiar feature of the history of tariff 
Jegislation that it has been generally advocated for local or special reasons, and 
almost never based upon any economic principle susceptible of general applica- 
tion. In this country, where the protective idea has reached its Fichest develop- 
ment, the tariff advocate rests his claim almost entirely upon the fact that we 
have made marked industrial progress under a protective régime. He compares 
the wages and social condition of the laborers in high-tariff America with those 
of the laborers in free-trade England, and confidently exclaims, ‘‘ Behold the 
superiority of a high-tariff policy!” And, with equal assurance, he ascribes the 
paws and social degradation of Ireland and India to the fact that British rule 

1as prevented them from having a protective tariff. On the other hand, while 
the free trader objects to this kind of reasoning by the protectionist as confound- 
ing coincidence with cause, he employs it with equal assurance in presenting his 
own case. Studiously confining his observation to European conditions, he 
compares the wages and social condition of laborers in England under free trade 
with those in continental countries under protection, but not with those in 
America, and triumphantly exclaims, ‘‘ Behold the superiority of free trade!” 

By this mode of reasoning the English free trader is as unable to explain why 
wages are higher in America under protection than in England under free trade, 
as is the American protectionist to explain why they are higher in England with 
free trade than in continental and Asiatic countries under protection. If the 
mere fact that prosperity accompanied free trade in England justifies the reason- 
ing of the free trader, then the fact that prosperity accompanies a high tariff in 
America equally justifies the reasoning of the protectionist. And when the free 
trader declares, as he does, that America is not prosperous by virtue of the tariff, 
but in spite of it, the protectionist can with equal force reply that England is not 
—— by virtue of her free trade, but in spite of it. This line of reasoning 

urnishes no scientific means of testing the merits of either doctrine; it shows 

that progress is = under both policies, but it affords no logical basis for 
the application of either. What these facts show is that neither free trade in 
England nor protection in America prevented the growth of industrial prosperity 
in those countries, but they do nothing to prove that this progress was promoted 
by either policy. 

Free trade being simply the absence of protection, it follows that to discover 
the law of economic protection is to discover that of free trade also, and since 
neither free trade nor protection] will produce the best economic effects under all 
conditions, it is only by the knowledge of such a law that any philosophic appli- 
cation of either policy is possible. If the conclusions reached in the preceding 
sections are correct, however, this law is already established, and we have a uni- 
versal pene — which a protective and consequently a free-trade policy can 
be scientifically adopted: 

Briefly stated this law is: (1) That competition can be economic only when it 
takes place between approximately equal competitors; (2) that when there is any 
marked difference in the wage level of the international competitors, such approx- 
imate competitive equality is possible only when the competition is based upon 
the higher wage level of the higher; (3) that no lowering of prices can cheapen 
wealth which does not result from diminishing the cost of production without 
lowering wages. 

Bearing these propositions in mind we shall have no difficulty in seeing why a 
protective policy might promote industrial prosperity and social progress in 
America, and have the reverse effect in Austria, India, and Ireland. Nor will it 
be difficult to understand why America has more to fear from free trade with 
highly civilized England than with the less civilized nations of Asia and South 
America. And it will be equally clear why a tariff policy will not produce the 
same effect with a high-wage level in a small colony like Victoria with a million 
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inhabitants, as in a large country like the United States, with sixty-five million 
of people.* 

One of the arguments, much relied upon by protectionists, is that known as the 
‘“‘infant-industry argument.” The burden of this argument is that industries 
should be protected in their early stages to prevent them from being killed by 
competition before they are fully established, the implication being that when 
they become well established they will be able to hold their own against the world. 
For a time this idea was reluctantly accepted by antitariff people, but now that 
after having had protection for half a century and on the plea of ‘‘infant indus- 
tries,” a tariff is still demanded, the free traders naturally ask ‘‘ when do indus- 
tries reach maturity?” They regard such reasoning as far more infantile than the 
Sere: and insist that if there is any virtue in the protective principle, it 
should be applied in behalf of the weak against the strong and not in behalf of the 
strong against the weak. Consequently, if protection can be justified at all, it 
is such countries as Russia, Turkey, Italy, Spain, and the industrially weak coun- 
tries of South America that need protection against the United States, and not 
the United States against them. 

If the principle here ldid down had been recognized, the obvious fallacy in both 
these positions would have been apparent; and the talk about ‘‘ infant industries” 
would never have been indulged in by the protectionist, and the free trader's re- 
joinder about protecting the lower against the higher would have been too absurd 
for utterance. It would then have been seen that the products of America do not 
need protection against those of England because the industries are younger, but 
because they are made under a higher civilization—a civilization in which the 
human element in production is more expensive. Hence, to permit the products 
of America to be undersold by those of another country, the lower cost of which 
results entirely from the use of lower-paid labor, would neither give cheaper 
wealth nor better social conditions. It would also have been clear that this fact 
in no wise changes with age, unless either the wage-level of the lower-wage country 
rises, or the use of labor-saving appliances in the higher-wage country more than 
overcomes the difference. Unless one of these things occurs protection will be as 
necessary at the end of a thousand years as it was the first six months, although 
both countries may have greatly advanced. 

Indeed, the greater the advancement in both countries the greater will be the 
probability of their employing similar machinery, thus making the necessity of 

rotection depend entirely upon the difference in their respective wage-levels, as 
s the case with America and England to-day. Therefore, when the tariff advo- 
cate asks for protection simply because the industry is young and the free-trader 
opposes it on the assumption that the producers in a superior civilization onght 
to be able to economically compete with those in an inferior civilization, they 
both mistake the true economic gist of the problem. Social superiority, instead 
of making protection unnecessary, is the very thing which makes it necessary 
provided it is socially important to retain or further re the industry. . 

Nor is this peculiar to industry; it is a general principle throughout society. 
In every phase of human relations it is the higher that needs protection against 
the lower, and this because the latter will resort to methods of aggression and 
defence which the former cannot, for social or ethical reasons, afford to er ploy. 
Take, for example, the criminal laws. They are enacted to restrain the morally 
lower from injuring the higher; itis to prevent the dishonest from plundering 
the honest, the malicious from assaulting the well-intentioned, that police courts 
and jails are instituted and armies maintained. Indeed, there is not a restrictive 
institution maintained in society which was not called into existence to protect 
the higher from the injurious effects of the lower. 

It may be asked, if this theory is correct, why does not the American producer 
need a much higher tariff against the products of China, Russia, or South Amer- 
ica than he does against those of England, since her wage-level much more nearly 
approximates to his own? The reason for this is very simple. It is because 
the social chasm between America and those countries is so great, that the use of 
labor-saving appliances here more than makes up for the difference in the cost of 
labor in the respective countries. In China, for instance, where almost every- 
thing is made by hand labor, the product per capita is so small, compared with 
what can be turned off by steam-driven machinery here, that it costs more to pro- 
pay article there with labor at 6cents a day than it does here with labor at 
$2 a day. : 

But i the labor-saving machinery of America were introduced into China and 
operated by their 6-cent-a-day laborers, then an immensely high tariff would be 
necessary in order to protect the high wage-level of America, because, in that 
case, while all other items of cost would be the same, the human element in the 
productive process would be many hundred percent dearer here than there. This 
is why England is a more dangerous competitor to us than China. True, the 
wage-levels of America and England are more nearly alike than are those of 
America and China, but the machinery of America and England is still more so. 
Indeed, it is because the machinery used in America and England is practically 
the same that all the difference in their respective wage levels is directly expressed 
in the relative competitive power of the two countries. What is true of England 
is equally true of France, Germany, and every other country to the extent that 
they use similar machinery but cheaper labor than we do; yet they may haye 
very much cheaper labor and still be practically harmless as economic compet 
itors, so long as they use poorer machinery or hand methods. 

Another error into which tariff advocates commonly fall is in thinking that 
India, Ireland, or Russia would greatly improve their condition if they imposed 
a tariff against British products. Indeed, there are not a few Englishmen to-day 
who entertain a similar notion, and insist that England would be greatly bene- 
fited by a atariff policy towards America. This isa mistake, for America’s 
wage-level being higher than England’s, we could not undersell her except by 
the use of superior methods, which either English producers would be forced to 
adopt or let American producers do the work, and in either case English laborers 
would have a net gain. If the better methods were adopted in England, she 
would have cheaper products without lower ween, which would be equal to a 
rise of wages. If America made the products, the English laborercould emigrate 
to America and obtain American wages. 

The same is true with regard to England and continental countries. Compe- 
tition between England and Russia would not injure Russia, because there are 
no economic methods employed in England which are not superior to those 
employed in Russia. Whenever Russia is undersold by England her products 
will have to be made by English methods either in England or in Russia, and in 
either case the Russian people will be benefited. 

The only reason England is not injured to-day by competition with the coun- 
tries in continental Europe is precisely the same as that which prevents China 
from seriously injuring America, namely: that while her wage-level is higher, 
her machinery is so much superior to theirs that it more than makes up the dif- 
ference in the cost of production.t England has less to fear, however, from con- 


See articles in he Nineteenth Century for September, 1888, and Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, October, 1888. 

1 According to Mulhall, 80 per cent of the productive energy in Great Britain 
is furnished by steam, while in continental countries steam only represents an 
average of 36 percent. Consequently, the total cost of productive power per 1,000 
foot-tons is 17 cents in Great Britain as compared with 27 cents on the continent. 
‘This advantage enables us (England) as far as labor is concerned to undersell 
continental countries by 12 per cent, althongh our workmen’s wages are almost 
double.’ — History of Prices, pages 54 and 57. 
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tinental competition than we have, because their wage-level is nearer to hers 
than it is to ours, and to the extent that American and English mach ia 
adopted in continental countries faster than their wage-level approximates that 
of England, will their relative competitive power gain uponhers. In fact, unless 
the wage-level in continental countries rises very rapidly, it can only be a matter 
of time when they will occupy the same competitive position to En d that she 
now sustains to America, in which case she will be compelled either to adopt a 
protective policy or surrender touch of her manufacture to continental producers. 

It will thus be seen that the ee inexplicable phenomena over which free 
traders and protectionists have vainly contended, become perfectly explainable 
on the principle that international competition can only be beneficial when the 
competitors are approximately equal upon the plane of the higher. Therefore a 
protective policy is beneficial to a nation, only as affecting its relations with less 
civilized countries. While America may need protection against the machine- 
made products of ali other countries, there is no country that can be permanently 
benefited by discriminating against the a of America. So, too, with Eng- 
land; she may utimately require a tariff against the machine-made products of 
all other countries but America, andsoon. In a word, a tariff can only be of any 
permanent economic advantage to the extent that it protects the opportunity for 
industrial development afforded by a higher wage-level from the uneconomic influ- 
ence of a lower wage level and inferior civilization. 


Section VII.—The effect of @ tariff upon the price of home products. 


There is no objection urged against a tariff policy so much emphasized and 80 
frequently repeated as the charge that a tariff is necessarily a tax—an oppressive 
burden upon the consumer. The free-trade advocates, espec in this country, 
deny that it is possible to improve the industrial condition of a community by 
any system of tariff legislation. ‘They insist that at best it.can only enable one 
class to gain at the expense of another.* Perry — & protective tariff as an 
unmitigated curse, and says: ‘‘ Political economy, denouncing it as an enemy of 
mankind, hopes scon to ow upon its loathsome carcass the last shovel of 
cleansing earth.”’t 

Tt will not, however, be difficult to show that despite the learning and dogma- 
tism on its side, this mode of treating the subject is exceedingly superficial. The 
assertion that a tariff is a tax bears the stamp of the declaimer rather than the 
economist; while seeming to say much, it actually saysnothing. A tax issimply 
a contribution to the public treasury, and is one of the innumerable expenditures 
that social life makes necessary. The payment of $2 for a hat or a pair of shoes 
is just as much a burden upor the resources of the citizen as a tax of $2 for the 
government. 

Taxes, like all other kinds of expenditures, should be treated as an investment, 
the wisdom or unwisdom of which d ds not upon its amount, but entirely npon 
whether it yields more in ultimate advantage ti it costs in immediate disad- 
vantage. This fact cam be more-easily determined in some cases than in others. 

For example, when one buys. a steak, by the next meal time he can determine 
whether or not he received an equivalent for what he gave; whetherthesatisfac- 
tion was equal te the cost. If he purchases a suit of clothes, however, the result 
can not be so quickly determined. It. will take several months to ascertain 
whether or not.an equivalent was given and received. And if he invests in a 
farm or a factory, a still lenger time is uired to decide the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the purchase. The indirect impersonal nature of governmental 
expenditures makes a still longer time necessary to determine the exact results. 

n order to determine whether or not a tax is a good investment, we have to 
deal with general tendencies or with ultimate rather than immediate effects. For 
instance, if the wisdom of the expenditure involved in maintaining an army, 
navy, police force, were determined by the immediate effects at any given time, 
it would be regarded as waste. Nevertheless the expenditure mpg enforce 
law and order is regarded as a good investmenteven by freetraders. It procures 
as good economic results as the expenditure for food, clothes, or shelter, since it 
is essential to their enjoyment. 

The same is true of education, but the effects here are. still farther removed 
from direct observation, and consequently must be judged on a still broader gen- 
eral basis. There ars in some countries, and indeed in some parts of this coun- 
try, those who regard a tax for the public schools as an oppressive burden, an 
unjust exaction. But upon a broader view of the subject it appears that their 
general social safety, freedom, and well-being largely depend — the. intelli- 
gence of the great masses of the community in which they live, this to a great 
extent depends upon opportunities for popular education. Experience has con- 
clasively shown expenditurein public schools to be a good investment; it comes 
back in better citizens and a higher civilization, which in turn supplies all the 
influences and conditions that make cheaper wealth and larger freedom possible. 

In the same way must we estimate the wisdom or unwisdom of a protective 
tariff. In considering the effect of a tariff policy upon the price of home products 
we must not consider alone the direet and immediate effect upon prices, but also 
the indirect and ultimate effect. It has already been pointed out that the test of 
cheapness is the ratio in which labor will exchange for wealth, things being 
cheap or dear according as a large or small quantity can be obtained for a day's 
labor. If home products can be undersold by foreign solely becanse labor is 
cheaper abroad than here, the only result would be a readjustment of prices on 
the lower wage level, with no advantage to anybody. 

Let us assume that a 20 percent tariffis necessary to prevent the home products 
from being thus walneal that 20 per cent would not in any sense be a tax upon 
the American consumer, because if that tariff were uot applet, the wage level 
would be commensurately lowered and a day’s labor would purchase no more 
wealth than before. To say that under such conditions the home producer is 
enabled to add as profit on his whole product an amount equal to the tariff upon 
the foreign product, is to exhibit a striking unacquaintance with economic phe- 
nomena.{ All that a tariff can do in such instances is to — @ readjustment 
of prices on a lower wage lever. Prices, however, would be governed by cost of 
production, according to the law before stated, just as if t were no tariff. 
Lhe competition between home producers, together with the effort of the con- 
sumers to purchase at the minimum, will force prices down to the cost of produc- 
ing the most expensive pertion of the neces: supply. All who can produce at 
less than that will obtain the difference as prokt. 1 the cost of producing 
that. dearest portion can be lessened by some other means than by lowering wages, 
it is utterly impossible to make any improvement by reducing price. 

This mach, however, only applies to the direct and immediate effect, and is 
usually the only aspect which the advocate of laissez faire stops to consider. The 
permanent economic influence of a ers tariff upon the price of home prod- 
uets, however, is the indirect and ultimate effect rather than the immediate and 
direct. In preventing the products of dear labor from being undersold by those 
of cheap labor the tariff protects the home market for the home preducer. The 
economic effect of this, as already shown, is to promote the growth of manufac- 


* We deny that they can gain anything from us, en account of the law, but 
what we lese; we deny that the total gains to one part of society by this process 
can ever exceed the total losses of another part—i. e., that the process can increase 
the wealth of the community; we deny, finally, that our share of these hypo- 
thetical gains can ever be redistributed % us so as to bring back our first loss.— 
Sumner's Protection in the United States, pages 11 and 12. 

t Political Eeonomy, page 477. 

} Cf. President Cleveland's message December 6, 1887. 
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turing industries and to concentrate population, which in turn creates a'social 
environment that develops new tastes and habits, and these clevate the standard 
of living among the masses, and consequently enlarge the demand for an inereas- 
ing quantity and variety of a 

@ necessary tendency of this is to develop a higher grade of social character 
and general intelligence, more inventive genius and improved methods of produc- 
tion, by which the cost and therefore hn of commodities is ultimately low- 
ered without reducing wages. From the foregoing it will be seen that a tariff or 
anything else which prevents a readjustment of prices on a lower wage level 
affords protection to the opportunity tor developing better productive possibili- 
ties through the use of labor-saving and wealth-cheapening methods. The effeet 
of a tariff upon the price ef home products, therefore, when applied according to 
the principles laid down, is, first, to prevent a wasteful readjustment of economic 
relations on a lower wage-plane; second, to protect oppertunities for increasing 
productive possibilities and thereby make a readjustment of economic relations 
on a higher wage plane necessary. 

Af space permitted it could easily be shown that, despite the frequent unseemly 
higgling and hauling to help local producers by absurd tariff schedules, this has 
been the general effect of the protective policy of this country. Take, for exam- 
ple, the cotton industry, to which reference has already been made. For reasons 
not necessary to explain here the factory system had its rise in England, and by 
the close of the first quarter of the present century the use of steam-driven 
ns, especially in the manufacture of cotton cloth, had become well estab- 
lished. Atthat time the cotton industry im this country was in its infaney, being 
mostly carried on in small factories run by water power. ‘The difference in the 
development of this industry in the two countries is clearly shown by the num- 
ber of factories, amount of capital, etc., which, in 1830, was as follows: 


America. 


| England. 


Number of establishments 1, 151 sol 
Capital invested per establishment $147, 680 $50, 702 
Number of spindles per establishment . 1, 556 
Number of looms per establishment San 41 
Number of operatives per establishment’ 77 
Weekly wages* $2. $3. 46 
Price per yard ‘ : -17 


*These figures represent for England (1833) the average weekly wages of 
67,819 cotton operatives. And for America they represent the average wages of 
31,471 cotton operatives in New England (1830). 

t will be seen from the above that the on manufacturer had a double ad- 
vantageover the American. In addition to having nearly half a century’s start 
in the development of factory methods, by which he had acquired a mueh greater 
concentration of capital and more efficient use of machinery, he had an advan- 
tage of nearly 40 per cent in the cost of his labor. No argument is necessary to 
show that under such conditions it was impossible to prevent our cotton cloth from 
being undersold by the English without reducing American wages fully one- 
third. Nor would this reduction in wages have been limited to the factory oper- 
atives; for even if the American manufacturer had imported English machinery 
free of duty, the higher wa ef the bricklayers, masons, carpenters, painters, 
ote., would have made his building and general plant cost more than the English. It 
would have been neeessary, therefore, to have reduced wages in all these indus- 
tries to ——, tho same level as those in England, it order to be able to com- 
pote with the English manufacturer in our home market. 

To obviate this difficulty and make it possible for the American manufacturer 
to produee for the American market, a tariff was levied upon English cotton 
cloth. ‘This, however, did not increase the price of the American product, as is 
commonly assumed, bat it inereased the price of the English product, thereb: 
preventing the price of American cleth from falling to the English level an 
making it unnecessary to reduce wages here in the cotton and several other indus- 
tries. By thus —— the American producer on an approximate competitive 
equality with the Hnglish in the American market an economic basis was fur- 
nished for the development of cotton manufactures in this co , 

Nor did this tariff create a monopoly, by which the price of cotton cloth could 
be abnormally increased and fabulous profits obtained by the American producer. 
On the contrary, it prevented the English pose from monopolizing the Ameri- 
can market through the use of cheaper labor. So long as the English producer, 
by paying lower wages, could undersell the American there was no inducement 
for the American to take the risk of investing — in improved machinery. 
Bat when this uneconomic advantage was removed and the competitors in tho 
American market were put upon substantially the same wage level, a strong 
incentive for developing superior methods was created, since their use became 
the only means of success. 

With the rapid increase of population which our high-wage level stimulated the 
home market steadily increased, making a larger production necessary. This nat- 
urally led to a greater concentration of capital, the use of larger factories and better 
machinery, and the result is that cotton cloth, which could not be produced for 
less than 17 cents a yard in 1830, can now be furnished at a profit for 5 cents.a yard, 
while the laLorer receives: double the wages he did then.* The development of 
wealth-cheapening metheds in the cotton industry, which the proteetion of the 
home market has made sible, will be seen by the following faets for England 
and America in 1830 and 1880: 


| England. | America. 


1830. 


1980. | 1830. | 
1, 2, 671 
$147, 680 | $140, 292 
8,108 | 14,798 
87 | 192 
205 | 180 
$4. 66 


Number of establishments. .....-......- 
Capital per establishment 

Spindles per establishment 

Looms per establishment 

Laborers per establishment 

Wages 

Price of cloth per yard 


It will be observed from the above that in 1830 the concentration of capital in 
the cotton industry was very much greater in England than in America, the ratio 
of capital to establishments being nearly three times as large, that of spindles 


*See Part ITI, chapteriv, section v. . 

tThe wages in this table represent Massachusetts and England for 1883. The 
average weekly wages for the whole period from 1872 to 1883, inclusive, in the 
cotton industry were: in England, $1.60; in Massachusetts, $7.68—being 66.96 
per cent higher in Massachusetts than England. See Massachusetts Labor Bu- 
reau Report for 1884, page 419. 
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more than five imes, that of ooms twice as great, and that of operatives nearly 
three times as t as in this country, while —_ were 38 per centlower. Bat 
in 1880 their relative position is reversed. While in England the total capital 
invested had a little more than doubled in America it had increased more than 
400 per cent. In England, with the increased capital, the number ef establish- 
ments had been commensurately increased, while in America the number of 
establishments was actually reduced. Hence, in 1880 the amount of capital per 

stablishment in England was $7,000 less than in 1830, while in America it was 
ive times as large. The ratio of spindles to establishments only increased in 
England about 82 per cent, while in America they increased 800 per cent. The 
number of looms per establishment in 1880 had a little more than deubled in Eng- 
jand, while in America they increased sixfold. During this period the number 
of operatives per establishment in England diminished from 205 to 180, while 
in America they increased from 77 to 228; and while wages in England rose $2.15 
a wook, in America they rose $2.99 a woek. 

All this clearly demonstrates that the concentration of capital and the use of 
labor-saving appliances in this industry made greater progress in America than 
in England after the homemarket régime was inaugurated, Thisisfurthershown 
by the fact that the price of the product has been reduced more here, even with a 

eater rise in the wages than in England. Consequently, so far as the manu- 
arin process is concerned, cotton cloth can be made cheaper in America to-day 
than in England. notwithstanding the wages in the same industry are 38 per cent 
higher here than there. 

‘or was the beneficial effect of protecting tho home market in this instance 
limited to the cotton industry. The concentration of capital and development of 
large factories in the cotton industry naturally created a demand for machinery, 
which gave rise to various branches of home manufacture in the iron industry 
and the numerous industries involved in the building trades. With this groweh 
of manufacture and diversification of employment industrial centers became 
large cities, which furnished a steadily increasing market for the products of our 
food and raw material, producin tion. This in turn necessitated rail- 
roads, which still further lessened the cost of production, diversified industry, 
cheapened travel, and thereby enabled the daily paper to penetrate the rural dis- 
tricts and the country population to come into more frequent contact with city 
life, and in other manifold ways developed the socializing influences of the na- 
tion, thus reacting upon the social life, standard of living, and wages of the 
laboring class. 

Without attempting to follow the various phases of industrial development 
directly or indirectly resulting from the protection of the home market, it is per- 
fectly safe to say that, with the advantage that England had in factory develop- 
ment, it would have been impossible to develop cotton and many other kindred 
manufacturing industries without the imposition of a tariff, or some other re- 
strictive policy unless we had lowered our wages to the English level. To have 
done that would have destroyed the incentive for emigration and thereby arrested 
the rapid increase of our population, which in turn would have commensurately 
checked the growth of our home markets, and thus necessarily have tly hin- 
dered the development of ae manufacturing industries. And if, without a 
tariff, we had maintained our higher wage-level, not only our cotton cloth but 
nearly all our mannfactured products would have been made in England and we 
should have remained practically an agricultural people, and hence, in all proba- 
bility, would now be a third or fourth rate nation, with a scattered population of 

rhaps from twenty to thirty millions, having smaller wages, less general intel- 

gence, and therefore a lower civilization than England. 


Secrion VIII.—The relation of protection to wages in nonprotected industries. 


One of the most plausible objections urged against tariff legislation is that it 
affords no benefit to those engaged in nonprotected industries. It is insisted 
that in order to justify a tariff policy its advocates are bound to show that it is 
as advantageous to those ——— nm nonprotected as in protected industries. 
Nor is this an unreasonable demand; there can surely be no justification for any 

mblic policy which benefits one — of the community —- the expense of 
nother. That the theory of protection as hitherto presented has failed to fulfill 
this requirement can hardly be questioned by its most enthusiastic disciples. 

he protectionists unquestionably believe that the whole community is benefited 
by a tariff policy, but they have hitherto failed to explain hows tariff on the 
various articles of food, clothing, furniture, and the like benefits the carpenter, 
painter, plumber, bricklayer, mason, engineer, compositor, and other domestic 
artisans. This is chiefly due to the fact that they have accepted the economic 
postulates of the laissez-faire economists, especial y regarding wages, prices, and 

rofits, thus rendering a philosophic conception of the protective principle log- 
cally impossible. We have a striking illustration of this in Mr. Blaine’s argu- 
ment upon that point in his recent controversy with Mr. Gladstone. He said: 

‘* He (Mr. Gladstone] sees that the laborers in what he calls the ‘ protected in- 
dustries’ secure high pay, especially as compared with the European school of 


wages. He pases does not see that the effect is to raise the of all per- 
sons in the United States engaged in what Mr. Gladstone calls the ‘unprotected 
industries.’ Printers, bricklayers, mters, and allothers of that class are paid 


as high wages as those of any other trade or calling, but if the of all those in 
the protected classes were suddenly struck down to the English standard, the 
others must follow. A million men can not be kept at work for half the pay that 
another million men are receiving in the same country. Both classes must go up 
or must go down together.”’* 

This statement, which represents the gist of the modern protectionist position 
regarding the economic relation of protection to wages, fapiien two assumptions, 
neither of which is correct: (1) that wages are directly increased by the tariff in 

rotected industries; (2) that through competition the rise of wages in protected 
ndustries brings the wages in nonprotected industries up to the same level. 

(1) The idea that wages are high in protected industries because the tariff ena- 
bles the manufacturer to obtain large profits, and hence to pay higher wages, is 
ope of the most popular fallacies connected with the whole tariff discussion. 

ven if tariffs increased profits that would not necessarily increase wages. Em- 
ployers do not raise wages merely because profits are large. The increase of 
wages, except in rare cases, does not come through the Ee ow theemployer, 
but through the So of the laborer. very laborer knows, and 
évery statesman ought to know, that protected employers are as ready to reduce 
wages, as reluctant to increase them, and have as many strikes as do unprotected 
employers. But the assumption that profits are larger in protected than in un- 

rotected industries has no foundation in fact. Even if a tariff did at first pro- 

uce this effect, it would soon be destroyed by competition, as capital would leave 
e ees to engage in protected industries where larger profits would be 
obtained. 

Had the economic law of we been understood, no such assumption would 
have been made. It would then have been seen that if there is any competition 
between producers in the same market, the price of the commodity would tend to 
a the cost of producing the most expensive portion of the general supply. 
if the cost of producing the dearest portion is lessened by free trade, the price 
will fall; if it is increased by protection, the price will rise. 


But this change 


«North American Review, January, 1890, pages 47, 48. 
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will affect the consumer's price, not the employer's profit. The profit in either 
case will re tthe difference in the cost of production, increasing as the 
cost diminishes below that of the dearest competitor, a difference which neither 
free trade ner protection can affect. 

(2) Mr. Blaine’s statement, that ‘‘a million men can not be kept at work for half 
the pay that another million men are receiving in the same country,” is also v 
unfortunate, as that is just what is actually taking place all ihe time. © 
miners, agricultural laborers, and many others are working every day in this 
country, in many instances for less than half the pay that many classes of work 
men in the cities are receiving. And what makes this position still more unfor- 
tunate is the fact that the printers, engineers, Netitiapern, carpenters, and 
others, whose wages are the highest, are employed in nonprotected industries; 
hence this can not be the result of competit ion with the lower wages in protect 
industries.- Neither is this difference in wages in the same country peculiar te 
nationality or to political institutions; it is as greatin America with protection 
and democracy as in England with free trade and monarchy, or as in German 
with protection and despotism. Instead of wages tending to uniformity in all 
industries in the same country, they tend to a greater diversity as industrial 
differentiation advances. The only sense in which wages tend to uniformity is in 
the same industry contributing to the same market.* 

Nor is Mr. Blaine’s statement, that ‘‘ both classes must go up or must go down 
together,” any nearer correct. Experience shows that they do not necessarily do 
anything of the kind. For instance, in 1725 the wages of agricultural laborers 
in England were 5s. 4d. ($1.28) per week; those of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
and other domestic artificers were 6s. ($1.44) per week. In 1800 the wages of 
agricultural laborers were 11s. 5d. ($2.74) ; those of domestic artificers, 18s. ($4.38). 
In 1840 wages of agricultural laborers were 11s. ($2.64); of artificers, 33s. t ($7.92). 
In 1877 wi in the London building trades were 42s. 9d. } ($10.26) a week, while 
in icul wages were about 13s. ($3.12) a week, aes only 14s. ($3.36) in 
1884.5 Ina word, during the present century the wages of mechanics and arti- 
sans have increased more than twice as much as those of agricultural and other 
rural laborers. Theo truth is, a protective tariff does not affect wages in any such 
manner as indicated by Mr. Blaine.|| The laborer knows from experience that 
an increase in the ffs on the particular commodity he produces does not yield 
any commensurate increase in his wages. And to persist in tellfng him that he 
does can only result in destroying his confidence in the economic advantage of a 
——- cy. If working men are expected to take an intelligent interest 

n protection, a more rational explanation of its advantages must be presented. 

onsidered from the point of view here taken, however, these seemingly con- 
flicting facts are easily explained. When we understand that the price of lanes 
like that of commodi goverened by the cost of furnishing the dearest por- 
tion of the necessary supply, and that this cost is determined by the laborer’s 
standard of living, which in turn depends upon his character and social environ- 
ment, the whole subject assumes a new as It then becomes apparent that 
no influences can ae affect wages which do not operate upon the labor- 
er’s social life and standard of living. The only way a tariff can do that is by 
promoting the concentration and diversification of industry, thereby creating 
more complex social relations that stimulate the growthof new desires and habits 
and a higher plane of living. Manifestly these influences operate just as much 
upon the laborers in nonprotected as in protected industries. The nenprotected 
printer, ca ter, and painter obtain just as much advantage from the social 
nee of a manufacturing city as do their protected neighbors, the hatter and 
cigar-maker. 

‘he aes city mechanies are ae than those of rural laborers because 
their of living is higher, which is owing to the more complex social can- 
ditions under which they live. Itis only to the extent that a promotes the 
development of these social conditions by protecting the home market that it 
influences wages in any industry. Upon the principie therefore that protection 
is economically beneficial only as it tends to develop the socializing influences of 
the nation, it is clear thatits effect upon wages is not limited to protected indus- 
tries, but that it effects equally the wages of all laborers to the extent that it 
directly or indirectly affects their social environment. 

If it were true, as is usually assumed, that a tariff benefits the laborer through 
increasing the em’ — profits and thus enabling him to pay higher wages, it 
would be true, as is often urged, that thenonprotected mechanic has no interest in 
@ protective policy. And solong as that viewis taught by leading protectionisis, 
we may expect to see the intelligent laborers in domestic industries, especially in 
our large cities, become free-traders. But from the point of view here presented 
their interest in a protective policy is quite as great and often greater than that 
of those employed in the most highly protected industries. Without the devel- 
opment of cities and manufacturing centers, as already shown, railroads, tele- 
graphs, and other industries, to say the least, would have been in a much less 
advanced state. In which case the industrial and social environment of the 
great massof mechanics would have been more homogeneous, hence a mere simple 
social life and lower wages would have been inevitable, as is the case in small 
towns, rural districts, and nonmanufacturing communities throughout the world. 
To the extent that a tariff policy has developed mauufacture and the growth of 
cities, it has perean the social life and wages of laborers in all industries in 
those industrial centers, protected and nonprotected. And to the extent that it 
has developed railroads and telegraphs, it has shortened the distance between 
farm and factory, and thereby increased the opportunities that force rural laborers 
into more frequent contact with the social influences of city life—thus in its reflex 
action elevating the social life and wages. of rural Jaborers. This explains why 








* See chapter on wages. 

t Wade's History of the Working Classes, page 166. 

tRogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, page 539. 

Muthall’s History of Prices, page 125. 

|| This argument clearly shows that the American protectionist has not yet out- 
grown the English demand-and-supply (wage-fund) fallacy, which is further 
shown by the fact that Mr. Blaine actually ascribes the rise of wages in England 
to the increased demand for labor here (North American Review, January, 1890, 

© 48). If this were true why did not wages rise still more in Ireland, Germany, 
Fealy, Bohemia, etc., from which countries the emigration has been much greater 
than from England, and why have wages risen as much in France, with almost 
no emigration, as in continental countries, where emigration has been the great- 
est? The truth is that voluntary emigration tends to cheek rather than promote 
the rise of wages, because it draws off the best laborers upon whom a rise in the 
wage level depends. It is only when the lowest laborers are exported that home 
wages are improved ae change. That is why the condition of the laborers in 
any country can best be improved at home. Hence the true economic policy is to 
develop the home market and diversify domestic industry instead of relying upon 
emigration as the means of relieving industrial distress. The true way to help 
the people of Russia, India, and China is to take our civilization to them and not 
to bring them to our civilization, and this can best be dono by developing our 
own ibilities (see section rx, 98). 

] Witness India, Russia, and Parkey as compared with this in these 
respects. There are six times as many miles of railroad in New York State as in 
all ae more miles of railroads in the United States than im all the rest 
of the world. 
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the wages even of agricultural and other laborers in isolating occupations are 
always higher in the immediate vicinity of cities and manufacturing towns.* 

This view of the subject also enables us to understand why a tariff will not pro- 
duce the save effect in a ‘small community like an Australian colony that it will 
in a large country like the United States, even though the wage-level is as high 
there as itis here. Itis because the population there is too small to furnish a 
sufficiently large market to sustain the use of the most highly developed facto 
methods, without which the socializing environment necessary to raise the stand- 
ard of living and the rate of wages can not be developed. 

There is one other fact that should be noticed before leaving this point. We 
are told that despite the improvements in machinery and the general advance- 
ment, the condition of the factory operatives of New England and the miners of 
Pennsylvania is no better, but in many cases is worse, than it was forty years ago, 
although the products of these industries are highly protected. 

There is some truth in this statement, and a great deal of error. In the first 
place, it is not correct in any general sense to say that the condition of the miners 
and factory operatives has not improved. It is true, however, that the condition 
of the laborers employed in those industries to-day, as compared with those of 
forty years ago, has not improved commensurately with the progress of the com- 
munity. This fact is usually taken as conclusive evidence that, through some 
unjust manipulation of industria 1 forces the laborers in these industries have 
been excluded from the beneficial effects of the increasing wealth and social 
advancement. 

A little closer examination of the facts, however, will show that this conclu- 
sion is erroneous.. Suppose, for example, that in a given business the laborers 
were intelligent Americans in 1850, but for some reason they all left it and 
their places were filled by Italians or Chinamen, would it be any lest of the indus- 
trial and social progress of the laborers in the community to compare the wages, 
character, and intelligence of these Chinamen and Italians in 1890 with those of 
the Americans who were employed in that industry in 1850? Such a comparison 
would be rejected by any fair-minded investigator as unworthy of a moment's 
consideration. He would very properly insist that,in order to ascertain the 
improvement in the laborer's condition from 1850 to 1880, we must compare the 
condition of the same laborers. The wages and social condition of the Chinamen 
and Italians might have improved a hundred per cent, and still be no better in 
1890 than were those of the American laborers in 1850. The only way to ascer- 
tain whether or not, or to what extent, the laborer’s condition has improved, is to 
compare the condition of the American laborers in 1890 with their condition in 
1850, and also the condition of the Chinese and Italian laborers in 1890, not with 
that of the Amcricans, but with their own condition in 1850. 

Now this is pootens what has taken place in New England factory life. The 
operatives of forty years ago were mainly composed of native Americans, mostly 
children of the New England farmers. During this period the industrial history 
of America has been unlike that of any other country in the world. 

Owing to our higher wage level and the protection of our home market, manu- 
facture and a variety of occupations increased much faster than did our native 
population. The consequence was a continuous stream of emigration to this 
country. The introduction of every new industry of a higher order naturally 
drew to it the more intelligent and characterful portion of the laborers from the 
grade below, their places being filled by the less competent. By this means there 
was an almost constant movement of laborers from the more simple to the more 
complex and artistic industries, and the less advanced laborers from other 
countries taking the simpler occupaticns. In the cotton industry, for example, 
as Americans moved up into the position of overseers, managers, or merchants, 
their places were taken first by English, next by Irish, and last by French Cana- 
dian operatives, so that to-day an American is scarcely to be found in the cotton 
factories of New England, except in the superior positions, many of the various 

rades of overseers, machinists, etc., being English or English-Irish. Therefore, 
f we compare the wages and social conditions of the spinner and weaver in New 
England cotton factories to-day with those of 1840, we are not dealing with the 
same class of people at all, nor even with the effects of the same civilization. 
The French or Irish operative may not be very much better off to-day than was 
the American who occupied the same position forty years ago, and yet his con- 
dition may have been improved several hundred per cent. The same is true of 
the miners of Pennsylvania, who to-day are largely composed of the poorest 
laborers from continental Europe. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the progress that has taken place in the indus- 
trial and social condition of these classes of operatives, we must not compare 
their present condition with that of the American forty years ago, but with their 
own condition at that time. If we compare the condition of small merchants in 
New England to-day with that of factory operatives of 1850, or compare the con- 
dition of the English, Irish, and French Canadian operatives in New England 
and the miners of Pennsylvania to-day with what it was in England, Ireland, 
Canada, Scandinavia, Bohemia, or Russia thirty or forty years ago, the improve- 
ment will appear as marked as in that of any other class in the community. 

To overlook this is entirely to misapprehend the phenomena under considera- 
tion. These facts arc not referred to here to give a rose-colored tint to the con- 
dition of these laborers; on the contrary, I regard their condition, in many in- 
stances, as not only a disgrace but as a serious danger to our civilization.t They 
are referred to only to Mm pe et the mistake of ignoring them in considering the 
effect of modern industrial influences upon the social condition of the laborers; 
because it is only be recognizing all the facts in the case that we can form any 
true estimate of the beneficia! or other effects of any industrial policy. Hence it 
may properly be said that to the extent that protection has promoted the growth 
of manufacturing industries it has directly and indirectly improved the social 
condition and raised the wages of all classes of laborers in this country commen- 
surately with the advance of the community. 


Section [X.—The influence of protection in the most advanced countries upon the 
progress of the less advanced. 

Perhaps the most specious argument employed in favor of a free-trade policy is 
that it is cosmopolitan in its character, that it rises above local, sectional, oreven 
national considerations, treating all mankind as brethren, while protection is pre- 
eminently a local policy that endeavors to discriminate against the people of all 
other countries in favor of itsown. It may be admitted that any policy which 
promotes the welfare of one country at the expense of another is essentially un- 
philosophic, and that the best policy for any country is the one whose beneficial 
effects are most universal. The economic character of a public policy, however, 
should never be judged by its immediate or temporary effect, but always by its 

ermanent and ultimate influences. Measured by this standard, it is not difficult 
o show that the protective principle as here laid down is preéminently cosmopol- 
itan in its character. 

It may be regarded as a self-evident proposition that he who would help others 
must first develop the best in himself, since not to develop his own capacities is 


* This fact has been universally observed, though very little understood. See 
Wealth and Progress, pp. 160-163; Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 


p. 171, 172, 180, 327, 535, 536. Also Wealth of Nations, Book I., ch. viii. For simi- 
= facts in India see Buchanan’s Journey through the countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, Vol. I., pp. 124, 125. 

+See Wealth and Progress, pages 365-373. 
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to limit his usefulness. The most altruistic effects are usually eee by efforts 
to broaden and elevate our own social life, because every addition to our own life 
embraces more of the efforts, interests, and well-being of others. 

In Ee rtion as the interests of others become identified with our own, will 
our eiferts be directed to promoting their welfare as much as ourown. In other 
words, in proportion as we become socially interdependent do our efforts becomé 
altruistic and cosmopolitan. Indeed, it is only by increasing man’s interdepend, 
ence upon his fellow-man thatthe solidarity of the human race will ever be realized 
and the altruism which shall make every man’s happiness include that ofall man- 
kind become an established fact. 

This is as true of nations as of individuals. The nation which would contrib- 
ute most to the advancement of human progress must develop its own civiliza- 
tion. We “— as well expect the weak to carry the strong, as barbarism to aid 
civilization. That nation which most completely develops its own industrial and 
social possibilities, creates the most improved methods of production. In this 
way it is not only able to obtain its own wealth cheap, but u ey to produce 
many commodities at less cost than can be produced by the cheap labor of less 
civilized countries. Upon the principle that whatever undersells succeeds, the 
less civilized countries are compelled to adopt the superior methods. Thus the 
benefits of inventions which result from the development of a higher civilization 
are automatically transferred to the lower, and the socializing influences of im- 
proved methods of production become cosmopolitan. 

This is clearly demonstrated by the adoption of various kinds of American 
machinery abroad, without the use of which many European products would have 
been undersold by ours. Nor are the benefits which more highly civilized coun- 
tries confer upon the lower limited to what is forced upon them by competition 
in commodities which they both produce. A still greater benefit arises from the 
introduction of new commodities, which more diversitied tastes and more com- 
plex social life of the more highly civilized country bring into existence. Asa 
demand for new commodities increases, labor-saving appliances are invented to 
reduce the cost of their production, until they can be sold in foreign countries at 
merely a nominal price. 


In this case the products of a higher civilization are not competin 
of a lower, but new products are being introduced into less civilized countries; 
this stimulates a taste for articles they have not hitherto used, thereby introduc- 
ing new elements into their social life. Just as fastasa demand for such new 
commodities is created the social life is diversified, the standard of living is raised, 
wages are increased, and a market basis for new industries is established. This 
is what the diversified tastes and inventive genius of America have been doing in 
Europe and South America to an increasing extent during the last twenty years. 

Another advantage of a protective policy is that it tends to make the economic 
selection of industries possible, thereby promoting the only conditions upon which 
free trade between nations can ever take place without injury to the higher-wage 
country. 

The Fostalate, so frequently emphasized by the advocates of laissez faire, that 
nations, like individuals, should be enabled to adopt those industries for which 
they are best fitted, is unexceptionable. Butin order to obtain this result it is 
necessary to secure opportunities for developing the economic possibilities of the 
people. It should ever be remembered that the most effective economic force in 
society is human invention and not natural resources, as is commonly assumed. 
For reasons already explained, pores inventions can be developed only under 
the influence of socializing and diversified industries. These conditions, without 
which a truly economic selection of industries is impossible, are what protection 
furnishes. 

Although it may be 


with those 


,0s8ible for these conditions to exist without protection, 
history does not furnish an instance where such a thing has occurred. The way 
in which protection promotes this is easy to understand. In the first place, by 
raising the basis of international competition to the plane of the higher-wage 
level, it prevents the lower-paid labor of one country from being made the means 
of checking the growth of manufacturing industries in another. This secures a 
home market for domestic products and furnishes an economic basis for a diversi- 
fication of socializing industries in the higher-wage country. The greatest in- 
centive is thus furnished for developing the most economic methods of produc- 
tion. With concentrated capital, the use of highly perfected machinery, and the 
development of specialized industries, a truly economic selection of industries 
becomes possible. The conditions will then exist for determining what things a 
nation can most economically produce by reasou of its peculiar character, natural 
resources, and civilization. 

When this point is reached, protection will be economically necessary only to 
the extent of preventing the substitution of simple for complex industries. It 
will then be to the advantage not only of that nation, but of the world, that it 
should devote its productive energies to those industries for which it has devel- 
oped the best capacity and to relinquish all others to countries for which they 
are better adapted. Justin proportion as this takes place protection becomes 
unnecessary, provided, however, that this change does not involve the substitu- 
tion of simple for complex industries. For example, if America becomes highly 
proficient in the manufacture of jewelry and relatively deficient in the manufac- 
ture of silk, capital will naturally go to the former and away from the latter 
industry. Foreign silk might then be admitted free of duty without injury to 
the American laborer. It will thus be seen that protection (as here considered) 
not only prevents a less civilized country from checking the progress of a higher, 
but by promoting the substitution of economic for natura (blind) selection of 
industries it tends ultimately to make a mutually advantageous free trade pos- 
sible. 

Thus a protective policy is not necessarily narrow and exclusive, but, when 
philosophically applied, is a most truly cosmopolitan doctrine of industrial rela- 
tions, because it tends, first, to develop home industry and civilization without 
injuring others, and, second, to automatically extend these beneficial results to 
all mankind, 

Here, then, we have a truly philosophic and_ strictly economic basis for apply: 
ing the protective principle both to foreign and domestic industrial relations. It 
consists in securing the presont and promoting the future opportunities (incen- 
tive-creating conditions) for Sevenenees the highest industrial and social possi- 
bilities of a ——_, and may be briefly summarized thus: 

Foreign—applied to the industrial intercourse of nations, a true protective 
policy is to prevent the products of the more advanced countries from being 
undersold by the products of less civilized countries through the use of lower- 
paid labor, thereby securing opportunities for developing the best methods of 
production afforded by the larger consumption and higher social life of the more 
advanced country. : 

Domestic—applied to the relations of individuals and classes within the nation, 
this policy is one to guaranty the safety of persons and property with the maxi- 
mum amount of individual freedom, and to secure the education, leisure, and 
vther like conditions which tend to develop the best physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities of the individual citizen. ee ; 

The scientific application of this principle to the various phases of industrial, 
social, and political life is the true function of statesmanship. 


These clearly stated arguments are valuable for the stndy and 
enlightenment of our people at this time, 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the W hole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The tariff question has been debated so often, 
so long, and so ably that nothing new remains to be said upon 
it. And yet it is perpetually interesting and always fresh, be- 
cause it is ever a question of taxation. Taxes are burdens, and 
the people whose representatives fix the load upon them must 
needs bear it. Shall the burden be light and easily borne or 
heavy and grievous? This will greatly depend upon the solu- 
tion of the tariff problem. 

Shall tariff duties be imposed solely for the purpose of raising 
needed revenues for the support of the Government, economic- 
ally administered? Democrats have been answering yes; and 
in great political campaigns, notably that of 1892, they asked the 
people to answer yes with them. 

Or should a tariff be laid to foster and protect certain enter- 
prises now on foot or that might be started in our country? To 
this the Republicans answer yes; and they, too, appealed to the 
American people for a decision upon the merits of these oppos- 
ing theories of taxation. 

The issue was well presented and the best arguments advanced. 
The American people heard and read and thought. And then, 
in November, 1892, they voted. Their ballots expressed their 
deliberate judgment. They solemnly decided that ‘the tariff 
is a tax,” which the consumer pays. They vindicated Democ- 
racy and condemned Republicanism. They declared for a tariff 
for revenue only, and against protection. 

So the Democratic Representatives of the people were sent to 
this Capitol to reform the tariff, as the American people sol- 
emnly and impressively determined it should be reformed. 

The task which the people gave the Democracy is not light 
oreasy. Itis far easier to construct a tariff upon the lines of 
protection than upon those laid down for us. Every industrial 
establishment has its owner. If the owner desires protection he 
is conscious of his longing. Heis not slow tomake his wants 
known, and the simple method of a Republican Congress is to 
give according to the demands of the suppliant and the size of 
his latest contribution to the Republican campaign fund. 

But the Democratic tariff reformer need not expect to be 
‘carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease.” ‘‘Sure I must 
fight if I would reign,” he may well exclaim. 

The Ways and Means Committee had a multitude of difficul- 
ties to overcome. High tariffs had existed in our country ever 
since the early years of the civil war. Industries had been built 
upon them. The combined forces of greed and fear were and 
are drawn up in solid array to dispute the advance of thearmy 
of reform. And then an extraordinary financial and business 
convulsion had just occurred, and the elements of the world of 
affairs are still in commotion. High tariff and protection could 
not avert widespread and far-reaching disaster. And then, too, 
the wreckers were abroad in the tempest, busy among the cast- 
aways, whom their false lights had lured to ruin, inciting the 
unfortunates to rage against the Democratic crew, summoned to 
man the lifeboats after many a good stout ship had gone down 
at sea or Jay wrecked upon the rocks. 

Our committee could not offer a bill to specially promote the 
welfare of those who have been favored by the Republican law- 
givers, at the expense of the American citizens at large. The 
Democratic creed contains no article authorizing proscription 
of the many and protection of the few. The task was to frame 
a bill carrying a revenue tariff. Republicanism assailed them; 
all the prophets of evil gathered about them and thundered dole- 
ful propheciesat them; false friends here and there out of tainted 
lungs blew poisonous breath upon them. Nor could the com- 
mittee lay before us a perfect measure of tariff reform—perfec- 
tion is beyond human reach. With the times so sadly out of 
joint—the times as Republican legislation made and left them— 
with huge appropriations still required to meet liabilities in- 
curred by Republicans, the tariff bill is not all we could wish. 

But how white it appears in contrast with the blackness of the 
McKinley tariff! How moderate is its weight upon the shoulders 
of the taxpayers in comparison with the load of which it will re- 


lieve them! As we scan it we see the light breaking. And 
what a bow of promise we behold reflected on its pages. It is 


but a beginning, a first step on rough ground, but it starts usin 
the rightdirection and by the right road. Soon we shall travel 
fast and journey far. 

On many items of the bill we may not agree; with many we 
may find fault. But it is our Democratic bill, and a good one it 
is as a whole and under all the circumstances. For it lays tariff 
duties according to value, thus making them heaviest upon fine 
and costly things and lightest upon the coarser and cheaper fab- 
rics, reversing the McKinley policy. And it puts agricultural 
implements, lumber, salt, binding-twine, and many other neces- 
sary articles upon the free list, and it greatly reduces the duty 
upon clothing, woolen and cotton goods, carpets, and numbers 
of other things which every family must have. 

In our criticism of details let us not overlook the merits of 
the measure. Let us thank our committee for the good work 
done. Let us emulate its chairman, Mr. WILSON of West Vir- 
ginia, a tariff reformer without fear and withoutreproach. Too 
broad, too patriotic, too Democratic to higgle over coal and iron 
duties, even to please the mighty of his own close district and 
State, he has held steadily in view the teachings of his party; 
has fought the good fight; has kept the faith. Honor to the 
modest, pure, steadfast West Virginian, who is destined to live 
in the affections of the American people so long as good men and 
faithful public servants shall be venerated. And honor, too, to 
his associates and colaborers; and honor to the representatives, 
sent here by Democratic constituents, whose votes shall be cast 
for the relief of the people, in the reform of the tariff through 
the Wilson bill. 

It was deemed wise by a majority of the Democrats upon this 
floor to add to the tariff measure proper, certain provisions for 
increased internal-revenue taxes, so as to make reasonable re- 
ductions in tariff taxation and distribute the burdens of Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding all the efforts for the reduction of 
expenses, it was necessary, it seemed, to raise more money than 
the tariff alone would bring, more even than the tariff and the 
present internal-revenue taxes would put into the Treasury. 

The principal question before us at the present time is on the 
amendment carrying anincome tax. That the Democratic tariff 
measure should be assailed in Congress and out of Congress b 
the Republican opposition is not to be wondered at. But, wit 
the income-tax amendment pending, some gentlemen, hostile to 
tariff reform when tariff reform reaches to their own doors, 
make that proposition a pretext for an opposition which, perhaps, 
shall be sweeping enough to carry them against the bill, with or 
without the income tax. Letus hope that upon the final roll 
call but very few Democrats will answer from Republican am- 
bulances. . 

I am one of those, Mr. Chairman, who believe in the philos- 
ophy of an income tax; who believe in the justice of that means 
of raising revenue. I am one of those who take no part in an 
apology for an income tax, but who boldly advocate it; and I 
will to the best of my ability, here and elsewhere, defend it. 

All taxes have to paid in some way out of ane or by 
labor, and every taxpayer, who does not steal the money with 
which he pays his taxes, must pay his own money in discharge 
of the tax obligation. The income tax is a levy upon the full 
purse, upon the riches in the strong-box of wealth. There is 
no objection to it that can not be lodged with equal force against 
a property tax,in whatever form laid. Some of the States have 
resorted to income taxes and no bad results have followed. 
Other nations raise considerable revenues by means of taxes upon 
incomes, without complaint by the masses. Gentlemen who are 
distressed as their sensitive souls contemplate the inquisitorial 
character of an income tax are living and thriving, perhaps, un- 
der local laws for raising State, county, city, and school taxes, 
more inquisitorial by far than the income-tax amendment now 
under consideration. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Coomss], who has just 
taken his seat, the'great orator from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], 
who this afternoon held the House enchained with his eloquence 
if not convinced by his logic—these very gentlemen live, and I 
presume pay taxes, under laws of the State of New York, far 
more inquisitorial than anything in this income-tax amendment. 
When the local assessor asks for a statement under oath, show- 
ing what property the citizen has, searching his conscience to 
the very bottom, prying into his affairs to the last detail, these 
centlemen seem to survive the ordeal; but when a disclosure is 
to be asked under a law of Congress; when another inquiry is to 
be made, much milder in form and much lessextended in scope; 
when by our act a man, prosperous in the receipt of a generous 
income, is to te requested to state the amount of it; these sen- 
sitive gentlemen are greatly outraged at the prospect of having 
to lay bare the private springs of their business operations. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], in his address 
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to which I have referred, after inveighing with all his powersof 
invective and ridicule against an income tax, after ransacking 
history, which is against him; after piling word upon word and 
sentence upon sentence, and carrying the House, even against 
its judgment, upon the torrent of his eloquence, gave away 
everything of argument and principle when he said that if the 
tux were imposed upon all of the people, upon all incomes, he 
would be in favor of it. Imposed upon 85,000 people, 85,000 
American citizens whose several incomes exceed $4,000 a year, 
he esteems it a great outrage. 
from New York is ready to inflict upon 70,000,000 of people, men, 


women, and children, the tortures of the inquisition against | the framers of that platform, and by the millions of 


which he would protect the 85,000 rich men. 

The argument of the gentlemen is, then, really against the 
proposed oxemption of $4,000 from an income tax. Four thou- 
sand is an arbitrary number, and any number substituted for it 
would be arbitrary, too. Do gentlemen forget that in the stat- 
utesof every State of this Union where humanity breathes in the 
laws are provisions, some quite liberal, some less liberal, for the 
exemptionof property from execution; for the preservation to the 

,00r people of the land of a little something which may be called 

ome, and of other little somethings which for anight, or a day, 
or a week may keep the wolf from the door? The very princi- 
ples which these gentlemen inveigh against are those under 
which they have been brought up, under which some of them 
have grown gray. The whole question comes to this, so far as 
the income tax is concerned: Shall we, in order to raise needed 
revenue, compel those who are abundantly able, and who other- 
wise largely escape taxation, to contribute their fair proportion’ 
And gentlemen tell us that their opposition to this measure of 
relief and justice to the masses is in the poor! 

Of the ten thousand men who honored themselves by voting for 
the gentleman from New York 4 COCKRAN] as theircan te 
for Congress, scarce u thousand, he says, would have to pay any 
income tax. As to the devoted one thousand, he is willing to sur- 
render themtotheirfate; but for the nine thousand who will not 
eee taxes under the proposed income-tax law, for them his 
patriotic heartis tern, his tender conscience is wounded, and his 
soft eyes are shedding salt tears. Some opponents of the income 
tax say those whom it will reach are willing to pay the taxes im- 

ior the distinction the law will them; that it will 
put them intoa class by themselves. We shall welcome these 
aristocrats of the purse into any rankorclassof taxpayers. The 
struggling, sorely tried men who have been taxed, will be taxed; 
who can not escape taxation under this bill or under any laws 
that have ever existed or ever will exist—they are perfecily 
willing that those abundantly able to pay shall pay. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] spoke of Mur- 
ray Hill asa quarter of his city where dwell the wealthy, who 
would feel some of the weight of an income tax; and of Cherry 
Hill as a humbler section of the same great city, inhabited by 
the poor. He dreads the hour when meer 2 and Murray 
Hill shall be names by which classes may be known. Hisalarm 
is groundless, so far as anything before the House has awakened 
it. How much of fraternity and equality now exists between 
honey Hill and Murray Hill? Towhat extent are the two hills 
uni in one great, ees hill? How much of Cherry 
Hill, with its =iieeaa dsand toil-stained garments, lo 4 
in the freedom of oe. the parlors of Murray Hill? 
how frequently do 8 and satins of Murray Hill rustle fa- 
miliarly in the _— homes of Cherry Hill? 
Cherry Hill m y bo neighbors geographically, but — 

hherry may 3 y, but finan y 
and socially they are as distant, the one from the other, as pole 
from . Instead of the income tax severing Cherr 1 
from Murray Hill it will be their closest connection; for, ks 
to it, Murray Hill and Cherry Hill will oceasionally go down to- 
gether to the taxpayers’ level, Murrey Hill paying some 
out of its abundance, Cherry Hill still continuing to pay mu 
upon the gauge of its necessities. 

Last August, when the silver question was up, this same gen- 
tleman from New York made a speech in which he said: 


Isay now that the banker, the railroad y, the insurance company. 
the great corporation, is not a creditor, buta debtor. The man}who is and 
Trust be always a creditor while the world lasts and while economic condi- 
tions remain the same—the man who, by the nature of his situation and the 
Sam of our secial organization, is and always must be a creditor,is the 

rer. 


This fine strain of philosophy, brought from the silver debate 


of August, 1893, to che income-tax debate of January, 1894, would 
seem to be — duty again by making the Cherry Hill, 
with incomes of a few hundred dollars, r than the nabob 


See Hill, whose income is measured by tens of thousands 

And so to-day we find this noted orator eloquently admonish- 
ing us not to disturb that beneficent ty which makes Mur- 
ray Hill Cherry Hill and Cherry Hill Murray Hill. 
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But the eloquent gentleman | contained in it; and meanwhile let us move on and add 
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The gentleman’s masterly tariff speech, wherein logic; 
quence are so happily blended, belongs to another ¢lyss 
that into which his silver and income-tax speechas | 
will be read and reread with pleasure and profit in ¢) 
to come, long after he will wish the other speeches [o 

We are reminded that the Chicago platform has no p}; 
the support of an income tax. Itisa pleasure to b 
certain gentlemen have just found the Chicago platform 
us hope they may acquaint themselves with a few of the ¢ 












come tax, to insure the tariff reduction so clearly de: 






icans who elected our President and Vice-President. 

When the income-tax amendment comes to be voted 
men who desire to do justice to the common people of 
try; those who desire to see the people pay taxes in ; 
to their ability (the God-fixed test by which taxes ouch: 
imposed, the true philosopher’s stone by which resypo) 
for taxes may to be found); when it comes to a vote. th 
are in favor of the real equality of men; who are in fayo 
ing wealth according to its abundance rather than po, 
cording to its necessities; who are in favor of defendine »; 
tecting and sustaining all alike—those men, I think. 
found largely in favor of this income-tax proposition. A 
it shall be put into this bill, then let him who chooses elai 
be a tariff reformer, a disciple of Thomas Jefferson and And 
Jackson, devoted to the principles of the Chicago platform, 
an adherent ofthe Democratic party—let him who chooses, wit 
these professions upon his lips, vote against a measure which 
will greatly reduce the taxes of the common people; a measure 
which marksa long march toward tariff reform and justice i 
taxation, and will promote honesty, economy, and equality. 

_ Chiefly by this tariff measure will the Democratic part) 
udged in the coming contest. The Congressman who plants 
himself upon the platform of a tariff for revenue only, of fair- 
ness to all and special privileges to none, can well march on 
under the old Democratic banner. And the time is surely co 
ing when he will be proud of having assisted, sofar as he might 
in the incorporation of this income-tax amendment. And whe: 
the bill s be finished in Committee of the Whole; when the 
en of the House shall be pronounced upon it in this in- 
ormal way; when it shall be submitted in due form to the House 
then, upon a yea-and-nay vote, standing with his party, truc ! 
its pledges for reform; true toits record when in power, and toi'; 
promises when out of power; true to the traditions of the party: 
true to the common people of the land, whom the Democracy his 
ever defendedand whose best friend it hasever been—true to these 
great interests, and principles, and professions—any Democrat 
may vote for the bill, and bravely and hopefully face the future. 
r upon the eternal rock of justice our foundations are !aid 

A tariff is a tax, and the foreigner does not pay it. It is pail 
by the consumer, and is a tax upon consumption. Th: 
just warrant for any tariff whatsoever beyond the needs of the 
Government for revenue. And the income tax is a measure of 
relief to the poor,and a just demand upon the stores of the 
wealthy. We shall join to the tariff for revenue only the in- 
come tax for revenue only. 

I do not forget that all the distress and discontent in the |: 
arecharged against us. Butintelligence and fairness must win, 
and tosuchelements weappeal. So faras legislation has brough' 
about the business disturbances and financial disasters from 
which our country still suffers, Republicanism can not escape 
the responsibility. Such measures as we are now consider! 
will surely hasten the return of prosperity, if promptly 
the statutes of our country. And for all our present suler! 
and the ill-natured persecution of our political foes will come 
a full recompense, in the larger measure of confidence 0! ' 
American people in us, for a gallant fight and signal victory 
overadesperate opposition, employing againstus the evils which 
they have inflicted upon the Republic. : <P 

th this bill, income taxand all, a law, men in these | nited 
States will find it easier to put the household roof over their 
heads, easier to clothe their wives and children in neatness an 
comfort, easier to find good markets for their surplus products 
easier to find employment. . 

The pammage of the bill will mark the dawn of a brighter “sy, 
with more of sunshine, more of the songs of birds, more of | ha 
sweetest music, the laughter of children well fed, well clothe: 






re is no 









well housed. Oan we doubt that in the brighter, happ'°r days 
to come, good, evenhanded, wholesome Democracy shai! °° '\* 
umphant? God hasten the era of equality in taxation one _ 
Se: And God prosper the Wilson bill, the first leat" 
the glorious book of reform in taxation, the promise 0! 8 ©''r) 


ening future for those whose genius and labor create the wee!" 
of the land, and whose co and patriotism are the only 5" 
bulwark and defense of the Republic. [Applause.] 
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HON. DAVID H. MERCER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tHE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 27, 189%. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hay 


ing under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes, 


Mr.. MERCER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Our forefathers, when they first landed upon the 


shores of thenew Republic, were imbued with the idea not only | 


that they could better their conditions in life but that they might 
enjoy a liberty and freedom hitherto unknown to them. The New 
World was poor in civilization although rich in natural resources. 
Educated mankind as yet had not enjoyed one of the thousand-told 
blessings and opportunities here presented. The land was a wilder- 
ness. But shipload after shipload of active energetic people found 
a habitation here, interests diversified, the soil was cultivated, the 
timber was cut, manufacturing plants started, bountiful farms and 
progressive cities soon followed in the wake of this most active and 
enterprising civilization. : ee 

As these industries in this new life strengthened, a feeling per 
vaded all the people that methods of protection imthe way of legis- 

lation should follow if this new Republic were to place itself in 
position to contend with older and greater powers im the race for 
commercial supremacy. At this time, born of a natural instinct for 

rotection the idea of legislative protection first found a lodgment 
here, a system since indorsed and praised by the leading statesmen 
of the century and sanctified by an experience of over thirty years 
of unrivaled prosperity. 

I honesty believe, and I do not think any one will take the con- 
trary position, that had our forefathers pursued a different course, 
had they believed in free trade and. practiced it, we to-day would 
most likely be the serfs of England, doing her bidding in commerce 
and in government. By this system of protection tls country has 
reached its present wonderful dimensions and superiority. Whether 
or not, now, after the experience of so many, many years of beneficial 
legislation, we shall leave a peaceful water to launch our boat upon 
a sea of uncertainty and at a time when # dreadful storm threatens 
our destruetion is a serious proposition. 

There was @ time when the Southern States in this Uniom played 
an important part in our civilization. Virginia was the mother of 
Presidents and South Carolinaanarbitrary dictator. Richinnatural 
resources and with a climate conducive to early settlement and out- 
door labor, the South made rapid progress until the North, through 
the advantage of protection which built upstronghold after stron ¢- 
hold of magnificent industries, outstripped her in the race. About 
this time differences of opinion between the sections of the country 
caused an unfortunate breach and cast us. into a civil war, which 


not only laid waste much of that part of the Republic south of 


Mason and Dixon’s line, but cost this Government, for which the 
people have been severely taxed to pay, enormous sums of money. 

Since then the North has gradually increased in strength and 
commercial supremacy over that part of the Republic which in the 
early history of the country led the van. The South, instead of 
taking advantage of its opportunities and forgetting the past, has 
criticised and grumbled, has sulked and shirked, and failed to re- 


guperate its lost sovereignty. While the Seuth complained and | 


cried over spilled milk the North took up the pick, axe, and hoe, 
and when these implements failed to do the work required, brains 
invented better instruments of industry and the work went on. 
Because of the evils of slavery the people of the South became 
aecustomed to cheap labor. A warm climate enceurages that tend- 
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treasures in Alabama and makes Birmin 
ties of the New Werld. 


rreatest State 


gham one of the ma 
It has rejuvenated Texas into on 


3 of the American Union, and bids fair to recens 


everal other wayward sister States if the new South wer 

ipremacy day; if it were not vet in its swaddli: lot! 

16 Wilson bill and its injurious provisions would not be threatening 
to take a place upon the statute beoks. The great trouble with th 
Republic is, the old Seuth is still in the saddl resentati 
in Congress dominate the Democratic party to-day, nd the domi 
nation is with an iron hand. Northern Democra may rebel, n 
vrotest against legislation which blights their country and desolat 


| 
their homes, but to no avail. The old South must be enged. 

Phe old South¢s still jealous of the North. It can not put out o 
its mind those days when it wielded supreme po 


er in Ameri 


it favors any steps, no matter how uncertain they may 

will injure the credit and standing and success of the North, w 

to take chances as to the effect of such methods upon its own 

tory and uponitsown people. Llengforthe day to come when the old 
|} South will give way to the naw Seuth in Congress, and in the ecun 

try, for, when that day comes, the bandage will fall trom the eyes ot 

the deluded people in those magnificent commonwealths where inte] 

ligence, progress, and industry should occupy front ranks in the 

march otf civilization, and then there will be no North and no South 

but one greatrepublic with 2 common purpose and common caus 


| 





| 


ency, and to-day the old South imbued with the ideas. which pre- | 


vailed forty years ago) seeks at every opportunity, by legislation | 


or otherwise, to de in its power to injure the material devel- 
opment of the North and West. 


Thanks to Northern enterprise and Southern chivalry, in the last 
decade a new South has been born, which is ambitious, pregressive, 


great in its love for American industries, American homes, and th 
American wnion. 

Preceding the great contest of 1892 the Demoeratie p 
national convention assembled at Chicago, after a contest 
some time, suceeeded in placing in its platform these words 


arvy 


Stins 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud and robbery of the gre 
ity of the American people for the benefit of afew. We declare it to ‘ 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government 


constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the purpose of 
revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to 
the necessities of the Gevernment when honestly and economically administered 


Upon this plank of their platform this great party made its issue. 
The people in America had lived prosperously under protectiv: 
legislation. Under pretective measures the country had grow: 
immensely rich. The laboring men were receiving better wag 
than laboring men hadever before received any where upon the earth 
The land was filled with prosperity. But it was the old story over 
again—the people could not stand too much prosperity. An idea 
seemed to pervade a large number of people that they were no 
receiving just deserts nor proper recompense for their work. 

Large manufacturing institutions had been erected. The owner 
thereof lived in palaees, rode.in magnificent equipages, their fami 
lies enjoyed the benefits of travel and extensive education. Enter 
tainments lavish in character were given day after day. These 
matters were brought face to face with the employés of the estab 
lishments, and jealousy soon took root. The laboring mam said to 
himself, If my employer can afford all this extravagance, all this 
wealth, and I by my brawn and daily labor contribute to that end 
why is it I do net receive a greater division of the profits? 

The question was a pertinent one and should have been answered 
bytheemployer. Quiteoften anunfortunate answer was given when 
the employer went into bankruptey or continued business through 
a receiver, Sometimes an answer was given when he, driven by th: 
vicissitudes of business to financial destruction, sought rest in a 
suicide’s grave. Such answers are unexpected, unfortunate, and 
not indorsed by the employé. Capital and labor should have each 
other’s confidence. 

Profit and loss as knowledge should be common property to 
employer and employeé. If the head of an establishment is living 
beyond his means, he should throw pride to the dogs and makea 
confession. If prosperity smiles upon him, he should see to it that 
the wage worker shares with the stockholder in some of the divi- 
dends. Ifreverses occur, the wage earner should in turn extend the 
employer aid and assistance. While legislation dees not compel 
this course, an honest conscience and a generous heart would sug- 
gest it. 

This idea of under pay pervaded the minds of laboring men all 
over the United States, and in 1892, upon the theory that the Demo 
cratic party meant what it said, that Republican protection was a 
fraud and a robbery and unconstitutional, these laboring men by 
the thousands quietly cast their ballots in favor of the party which 
made such declarations, firm in the belief that what was promised 
would be flfilled. But sad has been the disappointment. The 


| fraud was on the other foot. The people have since learned that the 


and solicitous for the development of the wonderful resources of the | 


Southern States. [tis made up of the young blood of the sunny clime. 
Itafirst spokesman was the illustrious Grady of Georgia, and its ablest 
Tepresentatives those who. see themselves a# others see them and 
seek development along the lines mapped out by Republican policy. 
The new South believes in protection to American industries; it 
believes in progress, intelligence, and the preservation of the Ameri- 
gan Union. It invests its capital in sugar fields and refineries in 

nisiana. It develwps the rich coal-fields of the Virginias. It 

tus the wheels of manufacture in Georgia. It unburies the iron 


| 
| 


Democratic party stood up in the campaign as a sham and a deeep- 
tion; that its only aim in the canvass was to deceive the suffrage of 
the voters and gain control of this National Government. 

Before the elections of 1893 were held in several States in this 
Union the Demeeratic party presented to the public through Con 
gress the so-called Wilson tariff bill. The minute that received 
publicity the laboring man saw with renewed vision that the Demo- 
cratic party had committed grand larceny upon the suffrage ot 
the American people in the election of 1892; that this party had 
obtained votes under false pretenses, for the Wilson bill, as many 
representatives upon this Seor belonging to the Democratic party 
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have admitted day after day, isan abortive attempt to amend the 
McKinley bill in the line of protection, but to afford protection to 
the South, while it injures the American farmer and wage worker, 
the honest toilers in all lines of industry who happen to live else- 
where in the Union. 

With this history of the party staring the American people in the 
face its suffrage went to the ballot box in 1893, and overwhelmingly 
reversed the results made the year before, and if an election were 
held in the United States to-morrow—a Presidential contest—pro- 
tection would be sustained by a large majority, simply because the 
pease have learned that the Democratic party was not honest in 

ts charges, not sincere in its promises, and that if we are to have 

protection at all we must have a protection whgeh protects both 
employer and employé and affords the greatest good to the greatest 
number; a policy born of Republican parentage and nurtured and 
guided by the Republican party. 

What has been tho result in the condition of affairs since a change 
of Administration? When the present Executive of this country was 
at the head of affairs during his first term we had good times. Why? 
Because Republican legislation was in force, oak with a Republican 
Senate as a stumbling block to the acts of a Democratic House and a 
Democratic Executive the country had no fear of legislation which 
would be detrimental to the interests and welfare of this Republic. 
A different situation now confronts us. The brakes are broken and 
the car is on a down grade. The Democratic party in 1892 succeeded 
in capturing the three branches of this Government. This victory 
meant that free-trade promises were to be fulfilled. Then it was 
that the American people shivered with fearful apprehension for 
the consequences and every industry in the United States was 
paralyzed. 


Only one year ago President Harrison congratulated his country- 
men upon a degree of pee and a diffusion of the comforts of 
life which had never before been enjoyed by our people. As the 
year closed, a Democratic year by the way, even a conservative 
commercial agency, which usually avoids strong language, was 
compelled to declare that it was the most disastrous year in the 
history of the country—the worst ever experienced. The failures 
were 50 per cent more numerous than in the preceding year. The 
liabilities were 400 per cent greater. Seventy-five railroad systems 
are in the hands of receivers, representing a capitalization of al- 
most $2,000,000,000. 

Bank clearances have fallen off 12 per cent. Prices of all kinds 
continually fall, and the a of staple articles of various 
kinds has decreased from 25 to 50 per cent. At least two million 
working people are out of employment, with the result that all the 
tradesmen depending upon the oo of the wages these people 
earn are deprived of profit. The Treasury of the United States 
for the first time in thirty years is short of money, and, unless extra- 
ordinary measures are resorted to, will be unable to meet its obli- 
gations. President Harrison noted the high-water mark of national 
prosperity at the close of the year 1892. Only twelve months later, 
under the administration of President Cleveland, the tide is at the 
ebb, and if a change does not soon happen for the better there will 
not be water enough to indicate even the ebb. 

If the Republican party during over thirty years of control in 
this country could have achieved by its legislation and its manage- 
ment of affairs the wonderful success that has followed its every 
effort, why should the people seek a change from such methods of 
control? A sure thin Conte an uncertainty every time. Just think 
of the history of the Republican party Tr. the grand march of 

rogress which began with the accession of this party into power. 
= figures have been presented in the Eleventh Census thus: 
Value per capita of the products of American manufactures increased 
from $59.98 in 1860 to $138.93 in 1890. The mileage of steam rail- 
roads increased 465.7 per cent. The value of live stock on American 
farms increased 122.4 per cent; of farm implements and machinery, 
124.47 per cent; of land, fences, and buildings, 97.97 per cent. 
In that period our annual exports of farm pe grew from 
256,560,972 to $629,785,917, and our exports of domestic manufac- 
tures from $45,658 to $151,131,297. Wages have grown higher in 
every calling, both in ameunt and purchasing power. The popular 
standard of living, of comfort, of intelligence, has gradually and 
generaliy risen. If the country can make such wonderful progress 
under Republican legislation and Republican control, and in so short 
a time, why should the people seek a change, especially when that 
change threatens to overturn all the progress thus made and reverse 
us to a situation of affairs prevalent in this country thirty years 
ago. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to represent a constituency rich in 
natural and acquired resources. Although there are only three 
counties in my district, these three counties in agriculture, in man- 
ufacture, and in commerce, challenge the world for superiors. The 
counties of Washington and Sarpy and the agricultural part of 
Douglas aro filled with bountiful farms and intelligent farmers and 
farmers’ families. ‘The farmers in this district are well to do and 
many quite wealthy. They have excellent farms and they know 
how to farm them. “What is more, they farm the soil with the plow 
and other implements and machinery and not with the mouth. 





Instead of occupying a place upon a dry goods box with the whit- 
tling knife in hand, grumbling at that which labor and industry 
would prevent the happening, the farmers of these counties exercise 
their brain in the management and control of their possessions, ayd 
they employ industrious, honest labor in the cultivation and man 
agement of the same. 

The farmers in this district ride in carriages. They dress jy 
fine linen, and their homes are conveniently and advantageous|y 
furnished. Itisnotastrange thing to find a piano in the farm houses 
Brussels carpet upon the floor, excellent parlor furniture, pictures 
args the walls, well-dressed inmates, and bountifully-laid tables 
The rich meadows and rich soil properly tilled produce magnitice it 
crops of ene planted therein, and the whole country bloonis 
with prosperity and richness. If I cannot say something good about 
the neighborhood in which I live, rest assured I would not cal! 
attention to the unfortunate happenings therein. 

More damage has been done in certain sections of the United 
States west of 
ings of cranks and demagogues, who assume to be farmers and 
farmers’ guardians, than was ever done by windstorms, grasshop 
pers, drouth, or by any pestilence whatsoever. In many instances! 
you show me a man who claims to be a practical farmer, who 
travels from place to place stirring up strife and discontent among 
his oe criticising everything in the Government but him- 
self and those whom he seeks to use, and I will show you a man 
who, if a farmer, does not know how to farm. F 


A visit to his place will show at first glance that he is shiftless 
and pays no attention to the details upon his farm; that his brain 
does not join with his handsin the manipulation of the plow, in 
the feeding of his stock, or in the marketing of the same. His wife 
and children do the work of the farm while he devotes much of his 
time in the village. I trust no such psendo farmers are elected to 
Congress. Unfortunately for some of the Western States, this class 
of demagogues has been allowed full sway, and by their vitupera- 
tions have advertised to the nation their locality as a locality of 
cranks and malcontents, of a people bent more upon the destruction 
of the Government than upon doing good to their fellow men. 

Two thrilling scenes have been enacted upon this floor. One by 
aman who admits that he has made a fortune out of trusts and 
association with trusts; that his coffers are even now filling to 
overflowing, but who says that in his representative capacity upon 
this floor he will do all he can to injure and destroy such combina- 
tions. Generous man! In business he pinches the people if he can; 
as an official he protests such conduct as wrong, but smiles at the 
music of the gold. The other by one who prates about the misfor- 
tunes of the farmer and lugs into this hall an old coat, insinuating 
thereby that the farmers in his district are so poor that they are 
compelled to wear the shabbiest of clothing in their daily walks of 
life. Farmers in the district I have the honor to represent are 
intelligent enough to determine the difference between good aii 
shoddy clothing, and I notice in my visits to the farmhouses that 
the people exercised this intelligence given them and they wear 
the best of ene 
I believe in standing up for my city, my county, my State, and m) 
country. Protection begins at home, whether that home be a State 
or a nation, and the man who stands up for his community ani |iis 

eople should be blessed. The city of Omaha, my home city, is the 
argest commercial center in the Missouri Valley and has built 
itself up through industrious action. Itis the gateway to the trans 
Missouri country. Her people are active, enterprising citizens, and 
the welfare of the city is always uppermostintheir minds. [rom tlie 
mouthings of some people, who speak of impoverished wealth, who 
criticise the manufacturing industries of the East, one might be led 
to believe that the city of Omaha and other great Western cilics, 
had no manufacturing industries and wanted none. A greater !is- 
take was never made. Our people not only have manufacturiig 
plants, but want more, and if capital will not volunteer a residence 
there, the enterprise, thrift, and ambition of our people offer a bonus 
for it to come. 

Thousands of dollars have been thus spent in the encouragement 
of manufacturing industries. We in the West believe that if pro- 
tection has benofited New England and the East, has built up large 
manufacturing plants and thereby enhanced in value the land sur- 
rounding the same, then we of the West desire a taste of tis sweet 
ness ourselves. We firmly believe that to the protective policy of 
this country is due the greatness of New England and the Fast as 
manufacturing and commercial localities. The people of Omaha 
and other cities in Nebraska firmly believe in the value of manufac- 
turing plants, and at all times and under all circumstances will en- 
courage the creation and introduction of the same. Justa few days 
ago citizens of Omaha began collecting a purse of $100,000 with the 
purpose of presenting it outright to certain capitalists on condition 
that they would establish a beet-sugar factory within the limits o! 
Douglas County, near Omaha, to cost not less than $1,000,000. 

There is not a community of any size in the United States which 
does not at divers times vote bonds for public improvements. — These 
bonds must be paid through taxation. Were we to have in life 
everything we desire without cost to ourselves, we would soos 
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velop into a sluggish, inconsequential race. All ‘vork and no play 
ectery a dull boy. All henedite and no burdens would destroy 
the best government on the face of the globe. The city of Omaha 
has 138 manufacturing plants, with almost $13,000,000 invested 
therein, and last year turned out products in value almost $42,000,000. 
She is anxiously waiting for the time to come when the number of 
her manufacturing plants can be increased and the output enlarged. 

Manufacturing industries of Omaha are taking a great interest 
inlegislation pertaining to their business, and all of them view with 
alarm the assaults made upon their credit and their prosperity by 
the action of the Democratic party In- this Congress. Many of 
these industries have written me com plainin of the changes about 
to be made, while others, firm in the belief that no matter what is 
said or done, the legislation will be enacted as contemplated, have 
remained silent. ; 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to an Omaha 
industry which will be seriously affected as other industries of a 
similar character will be affected in the United States by the pas- 
sage of the bill now under consideration. The experience of one 
infant industry is the experience of all. After the passage of the 
McKinley bill Mr. Frank Kaspar, of Omaha, engaged in the manu- 
facture of pearl buttons. In a year he was employing almost fifty 
people, and paying them four times the wages similar employment 
received in foreign countries. If allowed to exist three years 
longer this industry would employ two hundred people at living 
wages, and the wholesale houses of Omaha would distribute the 
entire output. t 

But life is uncertain, so are elections. The Wilson bill draws the 
yery lifeblood outof this industry, and thereby deprives two hundred 

eople in Omaha of steady employment. No wonder we are having 
Pard times. The story of the Kaspar button factory is the story ot 
athousand other industries. Labor is idle and either depends upon 
charity for subsistence or lives from hand to mouth upon the — 
est fare, while mill and factory close doors for a better day. Idle 
labor means less consumption of farm products and less consump- 
tion means overproduction and that means a cheaper price. How 
plain is this proposition. 

The Omaha World-Herald, in its issue for January 1, 1894, portrays 
the greatness of Nebraska and Douglas county in agriculture, 


commerce, and manufacture, and demonstrates to the thinker most | 


clearly that Nebraska will be seriously injured by the passage of 
this bill. I believe in standing up for Nebraska. quote from the 
World-Herald : 


The great and increasing resources of Omaha's territory are outlined by the 

rickest district of agricultural country in the United States. Nebraska and 
western Iowa, with portions of other adjoining States tributary to Omaha, give 
a guarantee of el support that will demand a frequent doubling up of 
the capacity of the city’s manufacturing and jobbing industries. 
The producing capacity of this portion of the Missouri valley country is prac- 
tically unlimited. Inthe great agricultural State of Nebraska less than 18 per 
eent of its rir y is under cultivation, a very small per cent of this having been 
brought to a high state of cultivation, and yet its natural and in..reasing fertility 
is the wonder and admiration of the world. With its 48,636,800 acres, about 
8,500,000 were devoted to cultivated crops and 15,289,859 acres classed as improved 
lands; this estimate embodies the cultivated lands and such fenced lands as are 
used for meadow and grazing purposes. 

With this small development of our agricultural and grazing territory Nebraska 
has taken the third place as a corn-producing State, its crop last year constituting 
almost one-tenth of the entire corn crop of the United States. When this fact is 

laced in a with the undeveloped condition of our millions of acres of 

ertile soil, and it is realized that the corn product of the United States, in average 
years, is 80 percent of the entire corn crop of the world, one then can have some 
comprehension of the great agricultural resources surrounding Omaha. 

The average yield per acre, as reported by the secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, isa fraction over 22 bushels, and the farm value of the crop $42, 165,302. 


_ A magnificent showing, yet the Wilson bill slaps this industry 
in the faca by reducing the duty from 15 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds to # duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. Farmers of Nebraska, 
if a duty upon corn is a fraud and does not afford you any protec- 
tion, why have even 20 per cent ad valorem? Why not abolish the 
dnty entirely? On the other hand, if a duty upon imported corn 
is @ a, then why not leave it as provided in the McKinley 
lawf The naked trath about duties upon corn and other farm prod- 
ucts is that such duties, if sufficient y large, afford protection to 
the American farmer wherever in the Union he cultivates the soil, 
and the Democratic party, in a very indiscreet and indiscriminate 


way, admits as much in various paragraphs of the Wilson bill. 
Says this paper: 


In the second great grain sta y 
ae : ple of the Western country, wheat, Nebraska has 
on — climbed to the twelfth place in the order of wheat-producing States, 
this = of 1893 being 10,667,889 bushels, worth $4,275,156. The success with which 
= P 18 meeting in the hands of careful farmers in all parts of the State proves 


phen doubt that Nebraska is admirably adapted, in soil and climate, for wheat- 


PP wheat Democracy has lowered the duty to 20 per centum 
nt — while the McKinley bill provided a duty of 25 cents 
Lon a — Wheat sold in Chicago the last week in December at 
a 7 cents a bushel in New York. These low prices are 
gely the result of stagnation of business, due to change of 
; ene and the threatened lowering of duties on imports. 
cKinley Tariff of 25 cents a bushel protected the American 











cents @ bushel, the lowest price ever recorded, and at 
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farmers against imports from Canada and other countries. The 
Wilson 20 per cent. ad valorem amounts to about 12} cents a 
bushel in Chicago, or 14 cents in New York, a reduction of one 
half, or of 11 to 124 cents a bushel. 

It is said that the Wilson bill will make all our farmers rich, but 
how the American farmer is to be benefited by allowing the Can- 
adian and other farmers to send their wheat into our markets and 
get 10 or 12 cents more a bushel for it than they have been getting 
1s @ mystery yet to be solved. The truth is, this change will offer 
a much greater inducement to the wheat producers of Manitoba, 
Ontario, and other places, to flood the Chicago and New York 
markets with wheat and send prices down still lower, and every 
one must see that this will be an injury rather than a benefit to the 
American farmer. 

Again: 


A eee of the Nebraska farm is hemp for binding-twine. The binder-twine 
roblem has been solved in Nebraska by the enterprise of the Fremont Hemp and 

‘wine Company. The importance of this industry can only be understood when 
one realizes that it is now strictly and distinctly a Western product, grown on a 
Nebraska farm by the common farmer. One may look upon this as one of the 
great industries of this State, and feel amply guaranteed in this assertion when he 
views the success of this single manufactory and the great possibilities for grow- 
ing and manufacturing hemp all over the State. 


The Omaha Bee contains the following interview, which speaks 
for itself: 


FREMONT, December 3. 


In view of the threatened reduction of the tariff on hemp product, as outlined by 
the Wilson bill, The Bee correspondent visited the Webeusien hemp and twine fac- 
tory at this place to obtain an expression in reply to the question as to what the 
effects of the enforcement of the schedule, as proposed in the bill, would be. Mr, 
B. W. Reynolds, the president and general manager, replied : 

‘In the manufacture of any commodity there is a fixed limit of price below 
which manufacture must either cease or be carried on at a loss. The price of 
binder twine during the last season has been too low to make the business either 
remunerative or profitable. Should the present price be reduced to correspond 
with the proposed schedule the industry of binder twine manufacture in this 
country must nearly or altogether be wiped out of existence. The only salvation 
would be the reduction in the price for labor to correspond with that of our Euro- 
pean competitors, which we deem, at least in Nebraska, utterly impossible. 
Another consideration which is not generally given the weight it deserves is that 
the use of money in this country is worth fully twice as much as in Europe, and 
that works correspondingly against the American manufacturer as compared with 
his European competitor. It is also a fact that when money is invested in machin- 
ery constructed specially for the manufacture of any article, unless there is some 

rofit in the business, that capital is practically an expense and the taxes and the 
interest eat it up. 

“And I will say right here that under the present prospects, or until the matter 
of the tariff on our product is settled, the Nebraska Binder Twiue Company will 
not manufacture another pound of twine. We can produce the raw material and 
manufacture the article as cheaply right here at Fremont as it can be done in 
any part of the United States, and we therefore have no fear of American com- 
petition, but we can not compete with European pauper labor and their low rates 
of interest on capital invested. 

‘*What effect has the proposed tariff change had on the wages of youremployés? 

‘We started up our two mills the middle of September on a 30 per cent reduction 
from former prices for the manufacture of the raw material, but even that reduc- 
tion would not be adequate to make the manufacture of twine profitable with the 
tariff reduced as proposed. 

“I will state that as far as my observation extends there has been no complaint 
among the farmers as to the price at which we have held our twine under the 
McKinley tariff. They seem to be willing to pay prices that will sustain the home 
manufacturer in his enterprise. The kick has come from the professional poli- 
tician, and for what purpose you know as wellas I. The farmer reasons that the 
production of hemp lessens the acreage of other crops, and that it has thus far 
proved one of our most profitable crops, when the twine could be sold at fair fig- 
ures. 

‘The policy of the present administration seems to be to strike down any indus- 
try that promises anything for the people, and twine as well as sugar may all have 
to be imported until the American people are again permitted to speak at the 
ballot box.” 


At the World’s Fair Nebraska’s exhibit of honey took a place in 
the front ranks, and in point of State display it held fourth posi- 
tion. Yet the Wilson bill deems this industry too prosperous, and 
seeks to prevent its further development by reducing the protec- 
tion heretofore afforded it by one-half. The surplus honey product 
of Nebraska beekeepers marketed from the 1892 crop is estimated 
to be between 300,000 and 400,000 pounds. Bee-keepers estimate the 
annual loss, where bees are not kept, to be $50 per quarter section. 
This, in the aggregate over the 15,289,859 acres of improved lands 
in Nebraska, means a nectar value of over $4,000,000. This, of 
course, will be greatly increased as farms become more generally 
tilled and honey-producing plants and materials increase, 

Says the Herald: 


The cultivation of all varieties of fruits known tothis climate has had the care- 
ful attention of the State Horticultural Society, and those kinds found to flourish 
and yield abundantly in Nebraska have received its indorsement for family and 
commercial orchards. ‘The rapid development of this very important industry 
can be realized when it is learned that official reports credit the State with 4,816, - 
463 apple trees and 2,120,102 grape vines, with other fruits in proportion. 

The shipping statistics for one year, collected by the secretary of the State 
board of agriculture, for fruits marketed as a surplus above home consumption, 
showed 1,485,608 bushels of apples, 423 tons of grapes, and 4,264,240 boxes of small 
fruits. 


If the Fifty-third Congress enacts the legislation it now proposes 
apples will be admitted free and grapes can be imported upon the 
payment ofonly 20 per centum ad volorem, a protection so small that 
benefits will be inconsequential. 
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Further quoting this paper: 
The flaxseed product of Nebraska is already large, and turns fully $1,000,000 


into the agricultural wealth of the State. This will be doubled over and over 
again when the mills and spinneries come to the flax fields of Nebraska. 


I desire the mills and spinneries to come to Nebraska. I contend 
that if proteetion has filled New England with mills and spinneries, 
has enriched her people in city and on farm, that the same legisla- 
tion will make of Nebraska another and greater Massachusetts. 
Our time in the West has arrived. New industries are springing 
up everywhere. They are welcome, thrice welcome. Encourage- 
ment they need, protection they musthave. Stand up for Nebraska! 

Again: 

Stock-raising is one of the chief industries of the State, and is the greatest 
source of wealth to the farmer and dealer. The growth of this business in num- 
bers and quality of stock has been rapid and satisfactory to the stock interests of 
the State. A good illustration of the progress of the work is the increase from 
1870 to the present time, when at the former date the horse stock was represented 
by 30,511 and the cattle 34,831. The last statistical report shows 640, horses, 
1,643,174 cattle, and 1,296,433 hogs, which, at a reasonable valuation, would repre- 
sent a stock wealth for the State in these three leading kinds of farm animals of 
more than $70,000,000. 

‘The fine-steck business, in the hands of breeders of thoroughbred animals, has 
met with unprecedented success in Nebraska. The demand among the common 
farmers for good stock to grade up herds and flocks has been such as to encourage 
this line of stock business, and Nebraska now boasts of anumber of the best breed- 
ing farms in the United States, and thoroughbred animals that took first prizes at 
the World's Fair, where they came in competition with the best that the stock 
countries of the world could produce. 

The great wealth of Seer wines raised and fatted in the territory 
tributary to Omaha’s markets is a feature of agricultural ge that indicates 
a wealth of resources, when this territory is fully developed, that can not be 

ualed on the continent. 

6 receipts of stock at the South Omaha stock yards for the year 1893 from the 
Towa and Nebraska alone that is tribu to this great market center, 
Pe Iowa in cattle 46,569 ; , 93,089; sheep, 2,203; horses, 716. Nebraska, cat- 

, 515,911; hogs, 1,808,358; 139,536; horses, 5,642; and the entire receipts 
from stock sources was: Cattle, 852,642; hogs, 1,425,271; sheep, 242,581, and 
horses, 12,269. 


The McKinley bill places a duty of $30 head on horses worth 
less than $150 and 30 per cent of their value on those worth more 
than $150. Hence, under the McKinley bill a Canadian horse worth 
$100 pays a duty of $30 to get to our markets, and a horse worth 
$200 peys a duty of $60, w under the Wilson bill the former 
would pay only $20 and the latter $40. This virtually makes a free 
gift of $10 in one case and $20 in the other to the Canadian breeder, 
and at the same time enables him to supply the demand for a horse 
which, with the McKinley tariff, might have been supplied by an 
American breedor. It is either a gift to the Canadian breeder or it 
is a lowering of the price the American breeder gets for his horses. 

Under the McKinley bill the duty on cattle more than one year 
old is $10 per head, and on those less than one year old $2 per head. 
Under the Wilson bill the duty is 20 per cent of their value. On 
re “th forei poll "aut / $f 10 ae = 
mar e w pay a un the 

and 60 under, 


McKinley bill the Wilson bill. In other words, the 
American farmer who raises $30 steers for sale must accept $4 a head 
less under the Wilson bill than he would receive were the present 
law to remain in force. 

Continues the paper: 

The great and rapid which has the building up of sheep-feed- 
ing is another illustra of the ities at ae seetenee in Mckemae. No 


one unacquainted with the practical work of handling large flocks can entertain 
an idea of the of this business as now conducted in Ne- 
without to the realization of its mammoth proportions by 
the of statistics. The present estimate of the number of sheep in Nebraska 
feed yards, being prepared for the mutton market, is 400,000; more than the en- 
tire combined fiocks of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
out, Now Jersey, Delaware, and South Carolina, and from 10 to 40 per cent more 
than cach of ten other States that are e in the production of sheep for 
wool. These figures aro exclusive of the flocks and herds of stock sheep run- 
' Se -— FT iiedomanie try to the State i rthy of 
8 us e 8 WO! of more 
than 0 eka eee that t large flocks are shipped into 


Nebraska for a , and that it is becoming more apparent each year 
that Nebraska is to be the great feeding center for flocks and herds of the 


western ranges. 

Not satisfied with wool on the free list, thereby abso- 
lutely killing the wool growin ee America, it has struck 
a blow at the great packing houses of th Omaha, by lowering 
the duty to a trifle upon impo sheep and allowing the mutton 
of foreign lands to be admitted to our country free of duty. A 
few more stabs like this and South Omaha as a packing center and 
stock market will end its days, and then the farmers of Nebraska, 
lows, Kansas, the Dakotas, Wyoming, and Colorado will fully 
realize some of or this iniquitous legislation. 

A home market like aids the farmer in freight saved, hun- 
dreds of dollars annually. Protection originates and builds up 
such home markets. 

Another quotation: 


The dairy resources of the State have already assumed gigantic proportions for 

80 young a State, both in creameries and private dairies. Secre Bassett, of 

sees - gives the following get cee 

report: cows used dair y y ield) ’ 

pounds of butter, worth $11,137,088. Therg were 1,196.70 ome at Tid Roveeed 

= oan industry. re are ninety-eight and cheese factories in 
a. 











One reason assigned by Nebraska dairymen for the very rapid growt 
industry is the cheapness of production, as compared with the Middle, Eas: 
New <- wy States. The cost of a pound of Nebraska butter or che: 
one-half that of the States mentioned, and our butter can be delivered ; 
kets of New York and Boston at not to exceed 1 cent per pound : 
quired to transport the product of the before-mentioned district 
quality, it sells in the markets of the world for top prices. 

It has long been claimed that Nebraska butter could not be exce]] 
ing and — ge ualities. The keeping qualities of butter, says s 
sett, depen largely upon fwhat is known ina commercial senso 
texture, and it is worthy of note that every package of Nebras 
at the World's Fair scored perfectly as to grain and textur 


Yet the duty on butter is reduced from 6 to 4 cents pe: 
cheese from 6 cents per pound to 25 per cent, and milk 
list. 

As the farmer continues his analysis of the bill, not 
corn, cabbages, eggs, and straw are on the free list, that 
hay is reduced from $4 to $2 per ton, on potatoes from 25 + 
per bushel, bacon and ham trom 5 cents to free list, li 
realize the extent and depth of the friendship shown | 
Democratic party. 


In the language of a Western farmer: 
If it is possible to discover any benefit that such legislation can . 
American farmer, we should like to haveit pointed out. It not only st 
products of almost every vestige of protection, sacrificing the interes! 
can farmers and offering a bounty to foreign competitors, but it enco 
outflow of money to other countries which should be kept at home to pa 
laborers and reward our own people. And this is not all. The Wilson bill is q 
two-edged sword, cutting into the farmer on both sides. It not only removes 
reduces the duties on what the farmerraises, leaving his marketa prey to foreign 
ers, but by cutting down the duties on manufactured products, thus crushing o 
the man turing industries, it ruins the home market for the farmer's produ 
About eight-tenths of the products of American farms find a market in t 
acturing districts of this country. 
Where the manufactures flourish the working classes get gov! 
have ey of money to buy farm and other products; but when wa 
lowered or laborers put on halftime or thrown entirely out of work—as 
are and will be if the Wilson bill becomes a law—the consumption of al! prod 
is enormously lessened, prices are lowered,and the remunerative value of farn 
ucts materially injured. 

in, the manufacturers are producers of the articles which the farmers hay: 
to buy, and the more factories constructed and the more hands employed in th: 
the greater the supply of products the farmer buys and the lower thie prices he 
has to payfor them. ‘The McKinley bill placed protective duties on nearly eve: 
thing can be produced in this country, so as to encourage capital and |! 

auction and thus enormously increase the supply. As a resul 

nearly all products are now lower in price than ever before in the histor 


The wage-worker of America is more interested in the rise an 
fall of protection in this country than the farmer, if any differen 
in interest can exist. They are both vitally interested, and tla 
interest centers in a protection which protects. Some of the lead 
ers of Democracy in apologizing for the protective features of th: 
Wilson bill humbly beg pardon for the blunders thus committe! 
giving assurance that if permitted a second trial no such criticisw 
need be feared, as then a free trade bill pure and simple will \x 
framed and enacted into law. Democratic promise hath lost its 
charms. Its days of beguilement are gone forever. The peopl 
have weighed this party in the balance and found it wanting. 

The policy of the Democratic a on labor was clearly stated 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BLack] upon the floor of tls 

ouse, a few days ago when he said— 


If I were certain that wages were ghee here I would seck to repeal those lav 
which make wages higher and would let wages have their natural place 1.0 


the world. 


These are cruel words. When such a condition exisis in America 
I trust my days will have been numbered, as I hayo no des 
witness the scenes of starvation and struggle for bread that w) 
then be daily observed upon this American soil, 2 soil hallowed ™ 

triotism, love of country, and protection to American industry «™ 

Tperienn labor. Then will the dignified, intelligent Amer 
bread-winner grovel in the mire side by side with the pauper 1" 
of Europe; then will hordes of Mongolians invest our t rritory, &D 
joy the fruits of our labor accumulated in better days, and '™ 
archist will prevail in resplendent glory. os 

Working men of America—heed well these words. They s ~ 
the death knell to your liberties, your dignity, your honor. — - 
pro man’s inhumanity to man if this policy of free trace pm 
vails. To-day the American laborer is better paid, better clothe 
better housed than any wage earner who has a habitation unt 
the sun. Must hesurrender these privileges and engage ') 4°" 
le for existence with a human being whose girdle ab 
oins is his wearing apparel, whose conscience 1s & weap 
and whose appetite shames the beastof the forest? Must it 
and progress surrender to gross ignorance and the comiors \ | 
crowning civilization be thrown into the trough of econom " 


When that day comes American labor will be seen upon the sue’ 


con 


yut his 
ym of death 


intelligen 


block and scenes like those enacted in England will be of 
occurrence. 


In a recent issue (November 20) Bell’s London Messe! Ce 


report of the wages paid at four of the annual labor 0° | ere 
of England. It shows the ——— condition of agricul” 


wt 


labor in England, when it is found from these reports tha‘ the w 
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of boys and men range from $15 to $100, and of laboring girls and 
women from $15 to $60, a year. The report says: 


iri e Tr y attended. Business 

The annual hirings at Howden on Tuesday were largely atten . 

was not brisk. Wages for farm foremen ranged from 20 to £25, whilst second 

hands were hired at £18. The class of labor most in demand were youn — 

and lads. Boys were hired at from £8 to £10, and good hind hands secure¢ 
annum. . 

"At Penrith, on Tuesday, there was a large number of farm serv ants at a 
yearly hirings, and engagements took place slowly at a reduction of wages, farm 
work being well forward, and masters being disposed to do with fewer hands. 
First-class men were hired at 2 , cl é 
£9 to £11; dairy women, £10 to £12; and girls, 23 to £6. ; 

There was, on Tuesday, at Gainsborough, & very poor atte ndance of both 
masters and servants and scarcely any hiring was done. Foremen asked from 
£2 to £30 per year; ‘shepherds, £17 to £24; wagoners, £17 to £20; vlow lads 
£9 to £15; and young lads just going out to service, £6 to £8 per year, with 
board. of female servants cooks received £16 to £20; housemaids, £14 to Z16; 
kitchen maids, willing to milk, £10 to £14 per year; and girls just going out, 
£7 to £9. 

Such is the condition of labor in free-trade England. At sucha 
prospect in America honest toil shudders and protests. Ifthe gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Biack], if the Democratio party, insists 
upon following the English policy, if they desire cheap labor—serf- 
dom for the bread-winners, the Republican party does not—and if 
the toilers of this great Republic will throw sentiment to the wind, 
and cast their votes for Republican men and Republican measures, 
prosperity will again reign and hard times will exist only in his- 


tory. . t 
In closing allow me to quote the words of two great American 


statesmen : : : 
Governor McKinley criticises the Wilson bill as follows: 


The proposed measure, in my opinion, will result in a leveling down through 
every channel to the lowest line of our competitors. To carry this out our habits 
of living must be changed, our wages cut down at least 50 per cent, our inde- 

ndence yielded up, our citizenship demoralized. That these conditions are 
nseparable from free trade we can prove by the present condition of the coun- 

try. We have now depression in its fallese, and nothing but the assurance that 
the tariff will be let alone will lift the shadow which now crosses every industrial 
community and spreads far into the agricultural districts. To-day everything is 
cheaper. You buy more for a dollar than ever before in a generation or more. 
But how costly is the change when measured by the millions of unemployed, by 
the loss of income, the sorrow, the suffering of our industrial population. Aro 
we not having an “ object lesson” of the oft-repeated statement that when mer- 
chandise is cheapest men are the poorest? The most distressing experiences in 
the history of our country—aye, in allhuman —have been when everything 
was the lowest and cheapest. We want no return of cheap times in our own 
country. The people emphasized this decision in the recent elections, and 
declared against a bill such as the one proposed, with its disastrous effect on the 
business and labor of the country. 

Those elections, as I interpret them, declared that for the present and the future 
the protective system meets our wants, promotes the national design, and will 
‘work out our destiny better than any other. With me, as I have said upon former 
occasions, this position is a deep conviction, not a theory. I believe in it, and 
thus warmly advocate it because enveloped in it are my country’s highest devel- 

ent and greatest prosperity; out of it come the greatest gains to the people, 
thogreatest comforts to the masses, the widest enco ement for manly aspira- 
tions, with the largest rewards, dignifying and elevating our citizenship, upon 
which the safety and purity and permanency of our political system depend. 
Protection is wisdom; security, salvation. Its destruction is a 
death blow to American greatness. It is founded upon the experi- 
ence and intelligence of the ages. To its usefulness, its guidance, 
and its support is due the wonderful development of modern civili- 
zation. While intrenched as an American policy, steadfast as the 
sun of heaven, prosperity reigned and — pursued the even 
tenor of its way. Once threatened with alteration, with annihila- 
tion, and we are brought face to face with the worst panic of the 
century, and there comes rushing to our minds the prophetic words 
of James G. Blaine, whose name has been taken in vain at divers 
times during this debate. He said: 


Tlove my country and my countrymen. Iam an American and rejoice every 
day of my life that I am. I enjoy the general prosperity of my country, and 
know that the nc arn of this land are the best paid, the best fed, and the 
best clothed of any laborers on the face of the earth. Many of them have homes 
of theirown. They are surrounded by all the comforts and many of the luxuries 
of life. I shudder, however, at the thought that the time must come when all this 
will be changed. ‘When the general prosperity of the country will be destroyed. 
‘When the = body of workingmen in this land, who are now so prosperous, 
will hear their wives and children cry for bread; that the day must come when 
the great factories and manafactories of this land will shut down, and where there 
is now life and activity, there will be the silence of the tomb. And the reason 
— this must be is this: 

1¢ great Southern wing of the Democratic party are determined to establish 

= doctine of free trade in this land. ‘They will be assisted by their Northern 
es. —— fight is now on. ‘There is a great body of visionary but educated 
= w vam re og day by day in writing free-trade essays and arguments in 
one doctrine, which find their way into every Democratic newspaper in 
oe : body of our people have never experienced, themselves, the suffer- 
_ = owt always results when the protective principles are laid aside. Poisoned 
of cited by the wild statements of these writers and the demagogic appeals 
‘Tatic speakers, the result will be that in the very near future these 

forces which are now working will be strong enough to defeat at the polls the 
rere aivocatin the doctrine of protection. It must inevitably follow that 

Tr . nty and doubt will enste. 
ieee men of the country, fearing the destruction of the principles of 
ro th on, will decline to engage in business, consequently mills will shut down 
_ Wor n willbe thrown outof employment. Thepeople will then 
wale, zs have never seen before, that they can not be prosperous and have work 
that the * Pee In the Sea -_ — they will learn 

¥ iy can be prosperous Pp vote for the part 
toat uae bate up the industries by which they have quined & livelihood ; Soienee 
denen d then see clearly that when the manufactory is shut down there is no 
‘or the only thing which they have to sell, and that is their labor. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, t 
revenue for the Government, and for other purpose 





Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American people have now had a high 
protective tariff long enough to know whether it is good or bad. 
For more than thirty years the Democratic party has not had 
fullcontrol of the Government of the United States until now. 
During all that period the fiscal legislation, the tariff legislation, 
and other legislation of the country have been in the hands of the 


Republican party. They made the laws controlling. Whether 
good or bad they deserve the praise or blame. It is the first 
time in this generation that the Democratic party has had an op- 
portunity to put into statutory form, by reason of the posses- 


sion of all the branches of the Government, its views upon the 
tariff question. 

The Republican party started out for high protection, then 
clamoredior higher protection, and at last, under the act of 1890, 
reached the highest protection ever known here. They pre- 
tended first that it was for the purpose of protecting infant indus- 
tries. Lateron they changed the pleaand saidit was for the ben- 
fitof the American laboring man. But finally they candidly pro- 
claimed that they wanted to legislate for capital also, and they 
did it. . 

When they were urged to give the exporters of our country 
some opportunity to get a good return for the commodities ex- 
ported; when they were told that the farmers of this land had to 
produce and purchase ina high protective market and sell in 
the free-trade markets of the world; when they were reminded 
that the taxpayer had some little rights that the American Con- 
gress should observe, they replied to all that it was not a foreign 
market they wanted butthe home market. And the laborer was 
lured on with the idea that if he could secure a high enough rate 
of duty he would possess and protect the home market; would 
be blessed with constant employment and high wages; that pros- 
perity would attend him, and that universal wealth would be his 
portion. 

He was urged to vote against every individual and every 
party that did not bow down and worship this home market God 
and yield absolute devotion to the principle of protection. Now, 
after trying this system for more than a quarter of a century, it 
is well for us to turn and ask how you like it? All that protec- 
tion could do has been done to protect and secure the home mar- 
ket. Still manufacturers have failed. Still industry languishes. 
And it is demonstrated we can make more than we can eat and 
wear. 

How do you love itsfruits? Are you satisfied with the kind of 
prosperity it has given? Are you content to obtain the home 
market and cut yourself off from all the balance of the markets 
of the world to enable a few corporations to combine in trustand 
put up prices on the articles that are produced here and that 
are excluded from coming from other countries by reason of our 
excessive rate of taxation? When outside competition was de- 
stroyed it made it possible to form the numerous trusts that 
have flourished under the present tariff. 

Where is that ‘‘peace that passeth understanding” which was 
promised to our laboring men if they would but vote for protec- 
tion and the Republican ticket? Where is that universal pros- 
perity that was promised toextend all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and all the way from the Lakes to the Gulf? 
Where are those splendid wages that it was said would be paid 
to our people if they would but ignore the principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party and bow at the shrine of protection? 

Sir, are we content to struggle in the way we have lately been 
struggling, to keep up asystem under which it is possible to 
have the universal depression and ruin that stalk abroad in the 
land? Under it, do the wheels of industry hum with the anima- 
tion of active life? Are our furnaces heated? Are our factories 
running? Are our great manufacturing establishments giving 
day and night or even day employment to their laboring men’ 
Are the cities where manufacturing establishments are located 

rosperous? Are the people happy and contented’ Are their 
omes exhibiting that bright and cheerful characteristic which 
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it was said the laboring man’s home would exhibit if he would 
but adopt the doctrine of exclusion of foreign commodities? Are 
our foundries doing that vast amount of work which was prom- 
ised they should do? 


STAGNATION UNDER PROTECTION. 


Have our agricultural lands risenin price? Have their prod- 
ucts risenin the mart? No! You have but to look around you to 
see the utter ruin and devastation that have followed in the wake 
of this system of taxation by which so many were robbed for the 
enrichmentof thefew. No! You have but to go to our furnaces 
and ioundries to see that they are no longer hot with the active 
life and animation of prosperity. You have only to go to our 
factories to see that their doors are closed and on them posted 
notice of reduction of wages or no employment. You have but 
to go to the homes of_the laboring men and see them idle, dis- 
satisfied, and poor, to realize that the alluring hopes that were 
held out to them have never been fulfilled. 

You have but to go to your great woolen mills to see that the 
ninety odd per cent protection has not resulted in prosperity 
tothem. On their closed doors are posted the uncertain time 
when they will open. Or if they are engaged in work at all, 

ou will find that the laborers have been brought back to their 
ooms at reduced wages. Go to our cotton mills. There you 
will find also a portion of them closed, notwithstanding they 
have free raw material. And although they have had unex- 
ampled prosperity in some of the years that are past—they, too, 
have suffered from the general wreck. 

Sir, go to the railroads that have purchased their rails and 
their irons and all their appliances at the enormous rates im- 

sed on account of excessive duties, and they have felt the 
heovyhand of thisoppressive law, and thousands of miles of them 
are in the hands of receivers, and none know with a certainty 
that they will escape. Go to the farms. Many of them in sight 
of factories are being deserted—the young men leaving them. 
Go to the open markets, and there you see farm products selling 
for less than cost price. Whatis the matter? Again, go to your 
churches and hear the minister as he proclaims the starvation 
of his flock, and urges that provision be made for laborers who 
no longer get a job. 

Go into your city halls, now converted into lodging houses for 
the unemployed, and see, stretched upon their couchless floors, 
the prostrate forms of men who are not there because ae wish to 
be, ous there because they must be. Ask them why they take 
shelterin public buildings instead of homes? They tell you that 
they are out of work; that nothing can be done; that they are 
in poverty and in ruin; and even the churches in many of the 
cities have to be thrown open now at night to let those who 
would otherwise starve and freeze in the streets come into the 
House of God and take shelter from the general ruin that afflicts 
the land. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


Have our fields not yielded abundant harvest? Yea, the most 
abundant seen for years. Have our crops of cotton not been suf- 
ficient to supply these mills with the raw material with which to 
work? The supply was never more abundant. Have our corn- 
fields not yielded an abundance of that which gives bread and 
meat to the people? Yes, and corn and wheat are to-day lower 
than they have n known for years. What is the matter? 

Why is it that in the midst of plenty we are starving? Why 
is it that when we should be all prosperity we are all adversity? 
Why is it that Americans under a system that was promised to 
yield them such a are doomed to suffer in such penury and 
want? Why is it that 1,900,000 laboring people are out of em- 
ployment to-day? Why is it that the people of the United States 
are unemployed, without wages, and more people are begging 
for alms at this hour on this continent than ever did before since 
America was discovered by Columbus? 

When we had 1,700,000 men in the field, mustered for the pur- 

e of fighting the cause of the Union and had 600,000 arrayed 
resist them in the cause of the South—when all of these were 
taken from industrial pursuits and were hurled in hostile array 
against each other, the difficulty of making a support was not so 
trying as at this time of , of abundant harvest, when we 
have no foreign war, but little standing Army, and not a great 
Navy to keep up. AsTI said before, the 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE 


for this, If what we witness around us is a result of our bank- 
ing system, the a party is responsible for it, because 
we have not been able to amend our banking laws. They char- 
tered the national banks originally, they rechartered them in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, and they maintained them substantially 
as they started from the beginning. If, on the other hand, it is 
the result of our legislation concerning the coinage of gold and 
silver, they are responsible, because they originally restricted 
silver coinage and originally placed that restriction upon the use 
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of precious metals which has been the source of contention ever 
since. Again, if it is attributable not to these, but tohich tari 
taxation, which began under the old rates in vogue soon after the 
war commenced; increased later on to raise money to carry on 
the war; which were still later raised under pretense of benefit. 
ing the laboring man, and finally had the cap-sheaf of high pro. 
tection put upon them under the McKinley act, they are res) ongi- 
ble because these laws of 1883 and 1890 were passed by them. a; 
over Democratic protest. i. 

Sir, if it is the result of that general and useless extravagance 
which characterized the Fifty-first Congress, by which for the 
first time in the history of this Republic the expenditures were 
carried to $500,000,000 a year, and that reckless waste which was 
more prodigal than would have been attempted or thoucht of 
by the ‘*‘ prodigal son,” it is the responsibility of the Republican 
party. So that wherever we trace this feaetal wrong, to w hat- 
ever we attribute it, we find it is the result of mallegislation, oy 
maladministration, complained of by the Democratic party at the 
time, which it had tried to prevent, and which was foisted upon 
us notwithstanding Democracy’s protest and strenuous opposi- 
tion. Apeuse-] 

With all of this upon us we are solemnly admonished by those 
who have plenty while others famish, by those for whose bene- 
fit these laws were written—not to touch the monster that has 
produced these disastrousresults. Weare asked not to touch the 
tariff, although it is an average of nearly 50 per cent. and on 
many of the necessaries of life runs tomore than ahundred. We 


1, and 


are asked to let alone the laws under which these things have 
either been fostered or under which they are possible. 
I assert, Mr. Chairman, that we will not discharge our duty 


to the people who suffer; we will not keep the pledges that we 
have made to them; we will not deserve that continued sup 

pet that the American people have given the Democratic party 
n the past if we do not, like men, come resolutely to the 
discharge of duty and determine, whatever else occurs. rob- 
bery shall no longer be carried on by operation of law. And 
if we fail to reduce these enormous rates by which the people 
are plundered, those who are injured by the failure will hold us, 
and should hold us, to a fearful responsibility. Whatever may 
come of legislation; whatever may be the resultof our exertions: 
whatever may be the disasters that attend the work that is now 
in hand, there is one thing certain, that our lot can not be worse 
than it has been made by the laws under which we suffer to-day. 


RELIEF PROMISED. 


Sir, convention after convention of the Democratic party and 
Republican party has assembled and demanded a revision of the 
tariff. The Democratic party ever since the necessity for high 
taxation passed, by reason of the closing of the war, have 
urged that there should be a return to that system by which wa 
imposed our taxes, not for the benefit of private corporations o: 
aatouae individuals, but for the benefit of the Government, and 
to raise money to carry iton. Platform after platform written 
by the Democratic party and pledged to the American people 
has been made in which we stated that if given authority by the 
people of the United States we would come here and as God gave 


us wisdom to see the right, we would exhibit the courage to do 
it, and would reduce the rates of duties until brought toa rev- 
enue basis. 

We pledged them that the doctrines promulgated by the 
authors of the present law—the doctrine of exclusion and of the 
destruction of commerce—should no longer prevail, and that we 
would keep the trust the people reposed in us, and reduce taxa 
tion. We have come, and are resolved to pass a law to raise 
revenue for the support of the Government rather than ‘or 


the support of individuals. But we again hear the same soa, — 
we again hear the interested parties who have in the past !\ eked 
to the Capitol, and written the laws for their own special benefit, 
proclaiming that we are about to destroy their protection; and 
urging us because labor is unemployed, and because manufacture 
is prostrate, not to lay our hands upon the law through which 
labor has lost its employment, industry has received its pros 
tration. 3, 

Mr. Chairman, when the present system of taxation was entered 
upon, we had for a number of years the lowest rate of duty 
that had been known in this country since its early ery, 
Under that great prosperity had characterized the operations 0 
the people. Under that there had been a revenue sufficient for 
the support of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER. Under what? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Under the tariff that preceded the present 
high-tariff rates. 

r. WALKER. Do you mean the one of 1846? od 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The tariffs of 1846 and of 1857. Under that 
the country had made rapid strides, both in manufacturing 
prosperity and in agricultural wealth; but then an exigency 
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ino for an increase of taxation. Civil war witb its 
aon the country, and it became necessary to raise 
yast revenues to carry on the operations of the Government. 
In order to do so there was a direct tax imposed. Then there 
were various privilege taxes imposed, there was an income tax 
imposed, and there was a vast increase in the tariff rates. — 

Mr. Chairman, I will not dwell at length upon that period, 
only to say that when the exigencies that had ee a — 
ation to be imposed had passed a part was re aled, while other 

rtions were retained and afterwards raised. 

The tax that had been imposed upon manufacturers at the same 
time that the rates on their manu actured oods were increased 
was repealed, but there was no reduction in the rates fixed on 
commodities manufactured in this country coming from abroad. 

The direct tax was also repealed; and since a number of us 
have beep in Congress the money that was raised from that 
source has been returned to the States and to the individuals 
who paid it. But instead of there being any remission of tariff 
taxation, it has gone steadily on, increasing from day to day and 

rear to year. 
wer eiet cain what will, we will reduce this tariff toa revenue 
basis; we will impose taxes for public purposes and not for pri- 
yate gains or to enable some individuals to accumulate pri- 
yate fortunes at the expense of others. We will discharge 
the high trust that has been reposed in us and bring the coun- 
try back to that era of prosperity which it had attained, and 
under which alone it reached the great success that it had 
from the adoption of the Walker tariff in 1847 down to the re- 
peal of the law. This war against tariff revision has been car- 
ried on for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 

Pretended sympathy for struggling labor has been used as a pre- 

text for waging it. These high protective rates that were im- 

posed to make it possible for trusts and combines to control the 

American market and to exclude other commodities that might 

compete and prevent these combinations, will be repealed. 

Whatever be the temporary result in a political way, Democ- 
mey will keep faith with the people and entitle itself to that 
respect and gratitude which it ever received and ever will re- 
ceive while faithful to the trust reposed init. Let there be no 
nistake about this important matter. When the present law 
was being passed we declared war against it. The people rallied 
to our support and drove from power those who passed it. This 
occurred c 1890. But new States were admitted in the vain 
hope of blocking reform and repeal in the Senate. Relying on 
this, the author, or rather the compiler of sections written by 
interested manufacturers, boasted that it could not be repealed 
inten years. But the Senate and last stronghold of protection 
was carried. 
“TIME AT LAST SETS ALL THINGS EVEN.” 
A Democratic President, House, and Senate were elected on 
| the issue of tariff reform in 1892, and are going now to rewrite 
the law in the interests of the Government and taxpayers. 


If COSTS ABOUT EIGHT DOLLARS PER CAPITA TO RUN THE GOVERNMENT, 


Sir, the Government of the United States requiresa vast amount 
of revenue to carry on its various operations. A less favored 
people could not meet the excessive drain that is made for the 
purpose of maintaining it. It requires nearly 88 Federal taxes 
imposed upon every man, woman, and child in the United States 
for this purpose. This is raised almost exclusively from con- 
sumption. 

There is a very small part of it that isa tax upon the wealth 
ofthe country. Itisimposed by way of taxes upon all the spirits 
that enter into the drugs that are given to the people when sick; 
mall of the spirits that are consumed by them; all of the to- 
beeco that is used in various forms. But tbis is only a small 
portion of it, for the greater part is obtained from import duties 
tpon the clothes the people wearand the things they must have 
- their comfort or existence. Ifa man owns fifty or one hun- 
— millions worth of property in the United States, as some do, 

e Pays only on what he eats, what he drinks, what he wears, 
and the other things he uses. 


WANT, NOT WEALTH, PAYS THE TAXES. 


= vast aggregation of wealth contributes nothing else to 
md dh © expenses of the General Government—no part of it goes 
hostile feees of the Navy that protects our borders from the 
which, eet. No portion of it goes to the support of the Army 
ages lth, rotect our borders or prevent strife with the sav- 
meena © interior. No portion of it goes to pay for the enor- 
Gove expense of carrying on the different Departments of the 
ler heat in the city of Washington. None of it goes to pay 
* has lene up the judiciary through which the very property 
that set protected and before which the various questions come 
officers 2 errr rights. No portionof it goes to pay the 
cae , emp as by the United States tolook after the affairs 
ected with the Federal courts of our country. 








No portion of it is paid to clear our rivers and harbors from 
those obstructions which make navigation dangerous in the in- 
terior and which make the coming into our ports difficult by ves- 
sels from abroad. No portion of it is contributed to pay that 
great pension draft of one hundred and fifty or sixty millions of 
money that is made upon the people of the United States annu- 
ally for the benefit of those who have participated in war for the 
United States in times gone by. No! For all these purposes he 
pays simply, as I stated, on what he eats and wears, the things 
that go from his hands to his mouth, the things that keep the 
blizzard from his back. This class pay only on the necessities 
of life as all others do. They pay not upon the accumulated 
wealth. The time has come when this should be changed. 

PUT MORE TAX ON WHAT MEN HAVE, LESS ON WHAT THEY NEED. 

I ask of any reasonable person whether it is unjust to ex- 
pect that a small percentof this enormous revenue shall be 
placed upon the accumulated wealth of the country instead of 
placing all upon the consumption of the people. Is it not time 
that great estates which are protected by our Army, which are 
defended by our Navy, which are benefited by the various oper- 
ations of Government, should contribute in some greater degree 
to carry on that Government through which alone they could 
have been accumulated or by which they are to be protected? 
The people of the United States do not ask that all of it shall be 
placed on accumulated wealth. They do not demand that even 
one-fourth of it shall be placed there. But they do insist thatit 
is not unreasonable or unjust to require that a very small pro- 
portion of it shall be. And yet when itis proposed to shift this 
burden from those who can not bear it to those who can; to di- 
vide it between consumption and wealth; to shift it from the la- 
borer who has nothing but his power to toil and sweat, to the man 
who has a fortune made or inherited, we hear a hue and ery 
raised by some individuals that it is unjust and inquisitorial in 
its nature and should not be adopted. Otherssay that it can not 
be collected; while still others claim that it will tend to perjury 
and to corruption of the om. 

Sir, the Committee on Ways and Means believe that the time 
has come when the American people ought to impose some of 
the burdens of taxation upon the accumulated wealth of this 
country. [Applause.] We do not come here inany spirit of an- 
tagonism to wealth. On the contrary, we would hold up the 
hands of every man who struggles to succeed in life. We re- 
member that the great apostle of the Gentiles, the myriad- 
minded, lion-hearted Paul, the greatest logician that ever lived, 
inspired or uninspired, admonished his followers to ‘‘ Be not 
slothful in business.” We would add nothing to sloth in busi- 
ness. We would detract nothing from the capital of him who 
earns, after the commandment of God, his daily bread by the 
sweat of his face. 

The Democratic party, if it is anything, is the friend of the 
capitalist and the friend of the poor man alike. It is the 
friend of all; it isthe protector of all. Mr. Chairman, it believes 
that that flag hanging over your head had its forty-four stars put 
upon it for the purpose of protecting and defending all, and we 
would put in the lock-up the law-breaking anarchist, and then we 
would tax the capitalist. [Applause.] This is no assault upon 
wealth. Itis nota proposition to put an undue embargo upon 
wealth, but it is to make the wealth that is accummulated in 
this country pay some share of the expenses of the Government. 
Text | 

Sir, we havea vast machinery of government here, such us was 
never seen before in the history of the world. I know of no 
country on earth that does stand or could stand an average rate 
of taxation such as the American peopleendure. [Five hundred 
million dollars annually—$8 for every man, woman, and child in 
America—it takes to run this beautiful system, which, if per- 
petuated in its beauty and purity, will go ‘‘ sounding down the 
ages ” to protect and defend man as long as he loves to be free. 
{ Applause. ] 

My friends, are we going to put all of this burden on the 
things men eat and wear and leave out these vast accumulations 
of wealth, or are we going to say to the poor man you are en- 
titled to the right of trial by jury, you are entitled to be pro- 
tected in your life and your liberty, and we will tax you, and 
then turn to the capitalist and say to him, while you have pro- 
tection to your life and liberty and have the right of trial by 
jury you have also a colossal fortune accumulated and we will 
require you to do what the great Redeemer of the world in- 
structed His disciples to do: ‘‘ As the Lord has prospered you, 
so give.” {Loud applause. | 

That is the doctrine of the Democratic party. That is good 
religion; it is good Democracy; it is good patriotism; and by it 
we will stand, and through it we will conquer. [Loud ap- 
plause.] I would be the most reluctant to use the power of gov- 
ernment to tax wealth unjustly. But I am also unwilling to let 
wealth escape all governmental taxation. [Prolonged applause.} 
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Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I would like the 
gentleman to explain to this committee why it is that incomes 
are to be taxed and why income on the interest on bonds of the 
United States is not to be taxed? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am very giad my valued friend from Ken- 
tucky asked me that question. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to say further, that I 
understand the bonds are not taxable; but I do not see why the 
interest should not be taxed. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I am very glad my distinguished friend 
asked me this, because it brings out a question that I would not 
leave obscured, and which in the hurry of debate I might have 
forgotten. In drawing this bill we drafted it differently. I be- 
lieve that every man should be taxed in proportion to his wealth. 
I believe that he who receives much from the sweat of others, 
and by his own exertion, has it protected by the Government, 
ought at the same time to contribute in proportion to what he 
has to the support of the Government. 

But, my friend, we found on reference to the act of 1870 that 
it was expressly provided that not only the principal of the 
bonds of the United States funded thereunder should be free 
from all taxation, Governmental, State, and county, but that the 
interest thereon should be free from taxation; and therefore it 
could not be dons under the Constitution and under the con- 
tract; and we did not want to bring a bill in here that would be 
cut down by reason of an unconstitutional provision. That is 
the reason, and the only reason. And further, while Iam on 
that subject, those bonds which are exempt by the terms of the 
contract of their issuing will be exempt from this tax; and if 
there is a bond not exempt by that contract it will be taxed un- 
der this provision. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like tomake a suggestion 
to the gentleman. The great mass of the American people can 
not or do not understand why the interest received from Gov- 
ernment bonds is not taxed under this lawas well asthe product 
of the labor of the farms. I would like, in order that it may be 
understood, that the gentleman would include that section of 
the law in his remarks. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iwill. I haveitbeforeme. Mr. Chairman, 
that it may go into my remarks at this place I will ask that the 
Clerk a provision of the act of July 14, 1870, to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt. My friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. STON#] will see that under it we can neither tax the prin- 
cipal nor the interest of bonds funded thereunder. 

he Clerk read as follows: 


All of which several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be ex- 
— from eereree of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well 
as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local author- 
ity; and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face 
the above specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made paya- 
ble at the asury of the United States. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwas so clearly of the opinion that it was 
the law and prevented us from taxing United Siates bonds and 
their interest that I did not dare as a sworn legislator to violate 
the obligations I owe this House and myself; butif there was or 
is any means to reach this wealth and tax it I would only be too 

lad to take the =e. I do not believe there should be favorit- 

m in legislation. If it were possible I would tax them. 

— COMPTON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MOMILLIN. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. COMPTON. Have you made any estimate of the amount 
of revenue this tax will uce? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I intended comi to that 
later, but had as well dosonow. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks me if [ have any estimate of what this bill willyield. Ifhe 
will examine the report I had the honor to make on this bill on 
behalf of the Ways and Means Committee he will find that we 
submitted to the collector of internal revenue the question as to 
what would be yielded by the operations of the bill on individual 
incomes if it became a law, and he estimates that a4 percent tax 
would yield $30,000,000 on the incomes embraced under the old 
law. Therefore a 2 per cent tax would yield one-half of that 
amount; and it is more accurate, probably, to state that being a 
low tax it would raise a greater proportion, or over $15,000,000. 

Then, in addition to that, we have provided in this bill for the 
taxation of corporations; and it is thought that this, with an in- 
heritance tax, will yield nearly $15,000,000 also, making a total 


of thirty millions annually. But I say candidly to friend 
from Maryland that itis impossible in the nature of 8 to 
make a perfectly accurate calculation as to the revenue that will 
be derived from it. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. I would like to ask 7 friend a ques- 
tion. I see that the bill provides a penalty of $1,000 in case of 

banks in anion returns. Now, 
banks are the owners of their 


default on the part of sav 
the depositors 


of those say. 
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ours and I will ask from whom it is proposed to eo 
enalty? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We have tried so to frame this }, 
avoid the various objections of that character w! 
urged. 

It is said among other things that a measure of {}); : 
ter will tend to perjury; that objection I will come to « ):.5. 
later. But right here I may say that in order to ayoij anv 
thing as far as possible we require that the officer of ; 
or other corporation, who is merely the agent of the c 
and has no personal interest except as such, shall m 
turn for the corporation; and if he fails to do so, of , 
personally liable and will be held_responsible. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Then you make th 
ficer personally liable for the penalty? 

Mr. McoMILLIN. That is the effect of the bij 
hardly do to make it his duty to make the return anq : 
penalty for failure on somebody else. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. That is the way th 
think. 

Mr. MARSH. 
a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now it is said; Mr. Chairman, that this to. 
can not be collected. Against this I want to place the facts 
history. He who says that the people of the United States 
not collect this tax does not know the willingness of the poo 
of the United States to support their Government and do 
know the power of the United States in compelling obedi 
whatever is just. 

We had an income tax. Its first collections were in 1863. | 
will print the table in my remarks and not trouble the House with 
the rates here, but under that tax wecollected in 1865 $32,010, 
Then the rate was increased, and in 1866 we collected $72.0), 
In 1867 we collected $66,000,000. In 1868 we collected $11,\\0j,- 
000. In 1869 we collected $39,000,000. In 1870 we collected $i7- 
000,000, the rate having been reduced continually; and in 187) 
$19,000,000. In 1872, $14,000,000, and so on, and it was finally re. 
pealed; and its repeal, I want to say right here, was the resul! 
of a systematic and persistent effort on the part of those wh 
wanted high tariff rates to get rid of everything that stood 
in the way of high duties. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. TAWNEY rose. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will yield to the gentleman a litt 


Will the gentleman from Tenn: 


on. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, against the assertion that this tax can 
not be collected I put the facts of history, whereby it is show 
that $346,000,000 of income tax was collected at a time when 
there was less law and order in the United States than there i 
now. [Applause.] 

But saolieen say it will tend to perjury and to the corr 
tion of the people. Let him whosays it stand up and say it; aud 
I want to look him in the eye and ask him whether his constit- 
uents will swear falsely rather than pay taxes to carry on th 
Government. —— on the Democratic side.] I! he says 
they will, I will stand where he ought to stand, and defer 
people against his own assaults. [Applause. | 

Sir, the people of this country are patriotic, and [ can not cor 
ceive that the time has come when the vast body of the peop. 
the descendants of Franklin, of Jefferson, of Marshall, of Mad: 
son, of that long line of patriots who framed our Government 
and started it on its glorious career, have in one hundred years 
so degenerated that, to escape a tax to perpetuate the institutions 
of their fathers, they will lift their hands before God and com 
mit perjury. [Prolonged applause.] =: a 

If wealth corrupts, pray tell me where a man ceases to be honest 
and becomesaperjurer? If thisbe true, what accumulation ind 
cates the turpitud spoint? Buteven ifit should beafact; ever 
if that depth of degradation that is described has been reache’ 
even if the perjurer stalksabroad in the land, and is ready ‘or 
sake of a little pelf to blacken his reputation and damn his 
we must not allow ourselves to be deflected from tho line @ 
duty because a few people would be put thereby in the awkware 
a of having to pay taxes. Such an argument wow 
romour statute books every statute that isenactedagainst¢ oo 
for of course if men will commit crime they will practice cect! 
tions for the purposes of concealing it. 

DEFICIENCY. - 

Then weinsist, Mr. Chairman, that itis not unreasonable oe 
just that a small part—from twenty-five to thirty-five ™ iilions-© 
this money should be collected from accumulations. oe - 
sir, of no argument that is at all conclusive or rational 8") 
be urged against this form of taxation. I believe that on a 

ugurated it will not only be a source of revenue, but we 
lauded by our people as a very just source from which toe" 
some of the vast revenue that we need. If we are not to a 
an additional tax on cigarettes, as we do; if we are not tom! 
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on playing cards, as is proposed by us; if we are not to im- 
on ‘ox on legacies and inheritances, and if we are not to place 
any tax upon the incomes in this country, as this bill provides, 
or increase the whisky tax, I wish to know from what source we 
are to get that deficiency which has been characteristic of the 
revenues for months past and bids fair to be up to the end of the 

resent if not the succeeding fiseal year? a 

Where and how will you make up the seventy-five millions de- 
ficiencycreated by the tariff bill just reported? Remember this lat- 
ter deficiency is, if calculated on the amount of imports of last 
year, $5 per annum forevery family in the land. Will you place it 
on teain order to getitoffincomes? W ould you put it on coffee for 
the purpose of letting these escape? Would you leave it on woolen 
goods or raise the tax on woolen goods to an average of more 
than 200 per cent, being now more than 98. that all incomes shall 
go without the imposition of any tax? Will you tax the labor 
of the living rather than tax the estates of the dead? I repeat, 


this deficiency if not by taxing these incomes? Or isit proposed 
to leave the chasm, to make no provision by taxation, but raise 
revenue and run the Government by issuing long-term bonds? 
However pardonable it might be to supply an urgent, small, and 
temporary deficiency in this way, a Congress that would delib- 
erately create a deficiency to continue through years, to run the 
Government by issuing bonds year after year would meet the 
condemnation of an outraged people. Sir, you ought not and 
ou dare not thus put your fingers into the pockets of posterity 
and pull out the inheritances of childrer yet unbern rather than 
discharge your duty by levying and collecting taxes to meet the 
current expenses. 
Sir, I do not parleyabout what course I shall take concerning 
this tax. Ihave no hesitancy whatever in my advocacy of it; 
and I am so satisfied with the beneficial results to flow from it, 


that I feel confident once it is tried there will be no power that | 


will ever be able to repeal it. In this way we can supplement 
in a very large degree the revenues that we get from import 
duties, and will be able to lighten somewhat the burden of those 
who pay taxes upon everything they put upon their backs, and 
almost everything they put intotheir mouths. When itcomes to 
a proposition either to retain or increase the present high pro- 
tective rates, or levy a tax upon incomes, I do not hesitate what 
I shall do. I donot for a moment parley about whether it shall 
be placed upon the income or be kept upon the necessaries of life. 

There is a very natural tendency to shift the burdens of taxa- 
tion. The man who pays on his clothes, would love to have 
that burden lightened. 
sustain life, would gladly see it levied on things that can be dis- 

nsedwith. The brewer would like to have his beer less taxed. 

he distiller would be glad to see his distilled spirits less taxed. 
The banker would be rejoiced to see the tax taken from his cir- 
culation, as he was in the past by having the tax taken from 
checks that passed through his bank. And following out these 


same characteristics, those who have accumulated enormous for- | 
tunes are reluctant to behold the taxgatherer coming around | from Mississippi says. 
where he has not been seen for nearlya quarter of a century. | j 


For almost a lifetime he has been unheard of in any effort to get 
at the wealth of the country to tax it. Human nature is so con- 
stituted, and is not to be blamed for it. But the duty of the 
legislator is to see that there is equity in distributing the bur- 
densof taxation. 


UNJUST TAXATION TENDS TO CONCENTRATE WEALTH. 


upon consumption, and no corresponding inerease having been 
placed upon accumulation, we see such colossal fortunes amassed 
88 were hever concentrated in any other age or in any other coun- 
try of the world. Inasing!e lifetime fortunes are gathered to- 
gether here by protection, and the tribute that it levies on the 
many for the enrichmentof the few, which nocountry inthe world 
and no other institutions would have yielded to five generations 
engaged in industrial trade unaided by ial and discriminat- 
ing laws. Are we to be told with all this staring us in the face, 
with all the blessings that have been showered on those who 
have been able to thus accumulate what would have made Croesus 
envious, when it is proposed to raise even thirty millions of the 
revenue from the wealth of the country, that it is a sacred thing 
that we shall not invade and that these fortunesshail gountouched 
for governmental purposes forever andaye? I do not believe it. 
However natural it is that the possessors of wealth in any 
form should desire to have taxes shifted to that possessed by 
Others in a different form, I can not believe that the United 
States is going to rest permanently on the policy that no taxes 
shall be imposed upon the greatest fortunesin this country to help 
to carry on the operations of Government. If oneclassof citizens 
can be more interested in a Government than another, they are. 
i ey have more wealth to defend; they have more of the luxu- 
ries of life to be deprived of—liberty is as sweet to them as to 
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|} and private policemen to guard then 


; | the peace to prote: 
Sir, whatistheresult? ‘The taxes having continually increased | 
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those in the humbler walks of life—and it should be not simply 
the duty, but it should be the pleasure of people who are greatly 
blest to perpetuate those blessings for their children. 

Sir, one of the purposes is, and I believe one of the results of 
this legislation will be, to diminish the antipathies that now ex- 
ist between the classes. In the end it will be found cheaper to 
pay low taxes on large estates than to hire private watehmen 
. When eacl 


. 
: 
perpetuate the blessings o 


1 citizen sees 


that every other citizen is paying t f 


) i 
freedom in proportion to the wealth he possesses there will be 
no heed given to iconoclastic complaint, which fit xpression 
in violence and threatens the very foundations upon which our 
whole institutions rest. I believe thatthe salutary effects that 


will flow from this legislation, outside of the justice that isi 
are sufficient to justify us in trying the experiment. 
The inequalities that are concomitant of all government and 


| Of all taxation must be adjusted in the most equitable way tha 
and I would like to have an answer, How are you going to supply | 


reason can devise. There should be a spirit of give and take 
among our people that will make each one willing to bear as 
great a proportion of the Government’s burdens as he obtains of 
its blessings. No tax system is perfect. Defects may be found 
inany thatmay beconceived by human wisdom. But | believe that 
that system which gathers the taxes from divers sources and 
which places some of its burdens uponevery form of wealth, not 
taxing any unjustly, will be considered in the end the fairest and 
most just that.can be devised by our people, and will be that which 
will give greatest satisfaction tothe whole people in the support 
of their,Government. Under the government established by the 
all-wise and omnipotent God for the government of his people, 
He required them to pay one-tenth. The more a man made the 
more he paid. 
INEQUALITIES OF PRESENT TAXATION, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just let us look around us for a moment. 
Let us see whether that “equal and exact justice’ which Jef- 
ferson laid down as one of the cardinal principles of govern- 
ment is being administered. We will take, for instance, a man 
with an income of $500,000, and we will take another with an 
income of $20,000. They both wear the same kind of clothes; 
they require about the same. They both eat about the same 
kind of food; they both require about the same. Therefore, 
they both pay the same taxes to the Government, because taxes 
are to be paid upon what they consume! There is $500,000 in 
the hands of one man that is not taxed any more than the $20,000 
in the hands of the other. Is thisright? Isthisjustice? Is this 


1 | the kind of equity that is to perpetuate our institutions? 
He who pays it on what he must eat to | 


[ believe, before heaven to-day, Mr. Chairman, that one of the 
best things that can occur for all classes of this country is to in- 
augurate a system by which each individual shall pay to carry 
on the Government in proportion to the wealth he has and in 
proportion to the blessings he derives from the Government. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MONEY. With the ability to pay. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, with the ability to pay, as my friend 
What is the ability to pay? Thatis the 
question, and it will be demonstrated byand by, Mr. Chairman 
and this country has got to come to it—it will be demonstrated 
that it is easier, cheaper, and better to pay this tax than tohiroe 
private policemen and watchmen to guard the estates of the 
wealthy. [Applause on the Democratic side.| There is nota 
citizen of the country who would not make himself an officer of 
any man who is doing all in his power to 
support his Government. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MARSH. In my State, and many other States of the 
Union, there are associations known as homestead and loan as- 
sociations. I wish to ask the gentleman whether they will be 
subject to the provisions of this bill, or will they be exempt? I 
ask the question because the policy of my State and other States 
has been to exempt those associations from taxation. 

Allow me to add that while this biil in its general features 
meets my approbation—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam glad that it does—— 

Mr. MARSH. I hope that these loan associations will be ex- 
empted from the operations of the measure. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will sayin reply to my friend from flli- 
nois that it has not been the purposes of our committee, as it cer- 
tainly is not the purpose of the Democratic party, to crush out 
any of those efforts of the American people to better their con- 
dition by going into building associations in their respective 
communities and secure by small contributions or investments 
homes for their families. 

Therefore we have provided that where a building associa- 
tion is organized under thelaws of the State and does business 
there without seeking to loan money outside, it shall be ex- 
empted from this taxation. We do not desire to throw any ob- 
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struction in the way of this kind of mutual exertion of persons 
of small means, who have less than a taxable income. I think 
the bill will not be liable to any objection on that ground. 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that we create by the tariff bill 
before us a deficiency on its face of $75,000, an actual de- 
ficiency of half thatamountat least. We have provided in this bill 
for raising the greater part of that by anincome tax. We provide 
also for the imposition of an additional tax on cigarettes. The 
present tax on those articles is 50 cents a thousand; we make it 
a dollar a thousand; and from this source we shall obtain a mil- 
lion and a haif and two million dollars of increased revenue. 
We put a tax of 2 cents per pack on playing cards. 

That is a question in which I presume members of the House 
are not very much interested [laughter]; but as legislators they 
will probably be interested in knowing what will . the effect 
of this tax. From the hearings we had before the committee 
it seems there are manufactured in the United States between 
40,066,000 and 47,000,000 packs of playing cards every year be- 
sides those imported. 

I see one or two friends here are a little skoptical about what 
becomes of them. It will be asked why a larger tax was not 
placed upon playing cards? The committee found that the cost 
of the majority of these cards was less than $3.50 per gross. 

How much this will yield of course it is impossible to tell, but 
there will be a considerable yield from it. 

Then we have provided for an increase of the whisky tax from 
90 cents a gallon to a dollara gallon. I will leave to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky to comment more minutely 
upon that, for I am very reluctant to takea great deal of the very 
short time we have for the discussion of the question on this side 
of the case. 

But it is believed that from these various sources, and if nec- 
essary from a moderate increased tax on cigars, the amount of 
revenue that is necessary to supply the deficiency created by un- 
taxing clothes can be raised. And the question is for this House 
to determine whether they would rather tax cigarettes than 
clothes, whether they would rather tax incomes than the essen- 
tials of life. That is the question that is involved when you 
come to vote on this question, and there is no other question in 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SOOMBS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
right on that point. I do not desire to interrupt him. 

r. MCMILLIN. I would rather go on until I get through; 
but if my friend prefers, I will yield to him now. 

Mr. COOMBS. It is on that very point that I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman can ask it now. 

Mr. CCDMBS. I would like to ask the gentleman, represent- 
ing the Committee on Ways and Means, my | have made any 
calculation of the amount to be derived from the tax on impor- 
tations, the tax on incomes, theinternal-revenue tax, and whether 
they have a positive assurance in their mind that these various 
sources of revenue are sufficient to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment, or is there still adeficiency? Itis generally asserted that 
there is still from thirty to forty millions that will have to be 


made up. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. If I may speak in legal phraseology, there is 
on the face of the casea still further deficiency, but it is believed 
by the committee that that will be made up by the increase of 
thrift and business that will resultfrom the beneficial legislation 
that has been considered for the past three weeks by the House. 
In addition to that, we are making an effort through the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Committee on a 
and other regular committees, and through the exertion of the 
gentleman whom I now have the honor of addressing in the 
chair (Mr. DockERY]and his associates, by simplifying the oper- 
ations of the Government, to reduce expenditures, and get them 
down so that there will be less than $8 a head tax on the people 
of the United States, and we are resolved to accomplish it. ~ 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the re of the income tax was a part of a 
egg assault to get rid of all taxes that stood in the way of 

h protection. 

t would seem from what transpired about 1870 that legisla- 
tors studied how they could remove every tax on psy J or the 
things that could be dispensed with, and retain and increase 
every tax on the necessaries of life. They went at this work as 
soon as possible after the war period passed. 

There was a tax on circuses. It was repealed. 

There was a tax on gift enterprises. It went. 

Jugglers were taxed; but these were among the first to en- 
gage sympathy and be relieved. 

tteries and lottery-ticket dealers were taxed; but so great 
an object of legislative sympathy were they, that this tax was 
also taken off and the tax on clothes left. 
Manufacturers were relieved of their tax; but the duty on 
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the goods they made was increased. Thus the millions of their 
burdens were taken away; but more millions were imposed for 
their benefit. All these were repealed in 1871. 

Billiard rooms had been taxed. They, too, were relieved. 

Pleasure yachts had the tax taken from them. 

There was a tax on legacies. In 1870 it yielded $1,672,599. 

Successions were taxed, yielding for the same year $1.4|9. 
242. But these taxes went to the Treasury, and in going rays 
no bonus to any citizen favored by law. Hence they were ob. 
noxious and repealed. 

These taxes on successions and legacies were eminently just 
To collect them the taxgatherer came around just at the time 
when he who earned the property no longer needed it, and ja 
who was about toget itnever struggled for it. There was neyoy 
a better point for a small division with the Government under 
the protection of which it had been acquired. But the leg isla. 
tors of that period would have none of it. To all of these ob. 
jects of taxation they preferred a tariff tax that yielded four 
dollars to private citizens while it yielded one to the Govern. 
ment. [Applause.] 

With hot haste, with an impetuosity that knew no bounds, we 
see Congress in 1870, as my venerable and distinguished friend 
who sits in front of me, and who has served his country so well 
[Mr. HOLMAN], remembers, rushing to repeal that tax; not be- 
cause the Government could do without the revenue, but because 
the protectionists wanted higherrates. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] The lotteries were relieved. These institutions, 
that we have even driven from the right to use our mails, were 
among the first objects of Congressional sympathy, of Congres- 
sional legislation, and of Congressional relief. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would ask the gentleman whether that re- 
eal was not based, at least in part, upon the idea that by col- 
ecting a tax from those institutions the Government might be 

regarded as encouraging or licensing them? ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Notatall. Does the Government justify 
a saloon because it taxes whisky? No, sir. The Government 
looks around at the enterprises thatare carried on by the people 
that are proper subjects of taxation, and imposes taxes upon 
them, just as we are to-day imposing a tax on playing-cards. I 
do not suppose that any man will insist, if we put the tax pro- 
— here of 2 cents a pack on playing-cards, that we thereby 

eclare ourselves in favor of jack-pot or poker. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

a ee, Why do you not make it 5 cents a 

, then? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Whilst 1 preferred a higher tax, I may say 
in candor, in the wisdom of the committee it was thought that 
2 cents was sufficient; but I am willing to say here that anything 
within the revenue line is entirely acceptable to me as an indi- 
vidual when you are taxing playing-cards, or cigarettes, or lot- 
teriés and lottery tickets. 

Mr. COOMBS. I will ask the gentleman whether the tax on 
sugar was not repealed to make it impossible for us to reduce the 
tariff taxes on manufactured goods? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think that is very possible, but by adopt 
ing this measure we can still reduce the tariff taxes. 


back? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think it is very possible that it was re- 
moved for the reason the gentleman suggests; but the question 
is whether you had better put a tax on sugar, of which each man 
eats about the same amount, or put your tax on wealth where 
each man must pay in proportion to what he has and not in pro- 

rtion to what he must eat. [Applause. | 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
tleman whether the committee considered the advisability of 
the re of the old stamp taxes, and whether they con- 
sidered t that would produce almost if not fully as much 
revenue as the income tax, inasmuch as wealth is directly dealt 
with, and the tax directly imposed under that system? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, we did not consider that, 
and we did impose one of those old stamp taxes. A tax has been 
put upon playing cards. That is a reimposition of the stamp 
tax. In reply to my friend,1 wish to say that ina great num. 
ber of cases it was a tax upon consumption; and we have avoided 


as far as possible the imposition of that character of tax because 
we al ze neve consumption taxed, it seems to us, more than 
it should be. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has exp! ed. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask that the time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee be extended indefinitely. 

There was no objection. s 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank my friend from 
West Virginia and the committee for this courtesy, and I will 
not trespass upon the time of the committee at greater length 
than is absolutely necessary. 
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_GEISSENHAINER. I will ask the gentleman whether 
acume bulk of the collection of revenue under the old stamp 
tax was not a aoe positive tax, such as on transfer of lands 

oneys and bonds? 
ase McMILLIN. A good deal of it was, but not so much, as I 
now recollect, as the income tax we propose here. 
NOT MORE INQUISITORIAL THAN OTHER TAXES. Pe ; : ; 

Sir, an objection made is that the law will be inquisitorial in 
its nature; that inquiry will have to be made to ascertain the 

amount of these taxes; that thereby you will have to become 
familiar with the extent of estates, and that some method ought 
to be devised which is notinquisitorial. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
of no such law as that which is not in one sense inquisitorial 
when it puts the taxgatherer to accumulating money, whether 
State, county, or municipal. If you say we will turn to our in- 
ternal-revenue system as it row exists to find such, [answer that 
there you send your deputy marshals, deputy collectors from 
store to store, to go behind merchants’ counters, to examine the 
boxes on which stamps have been placed, and see and report if 
they are duly canceled. I answer again concerning the manu- 
facture of whisky, which pays the largest part of our internal- 
revenue tax, you place hired agents to stand over the stills and 
watch their operations, to watch the ‘“‘worm that dieth not and 
the fire that is not quenched,” to stay continually around the 
houses where the goods are kept, and even to lock up the store- 
houses in which goods are stored away and keep the keys in their 
pockets until the Government is paid its taxes. 

If you say we will turn to the custom-house and collect our 
taxes there because inquisition does not exist there, I answer 
vou that there is nothing more inquisitorial known among men 
than the method by which the Government tries to prevent 
frauds in the custom-houses. Trunks and baggage are gone 
through. Parties are taken into rooms—how completely they 
are subjected to inquisition there, whether male or female, [ 
will not now and here delineate, for it is known to all who are 
familiar with our custom-house system. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the land we have customs agents who go from 
city to city, and whose business it is to look after the frauds on 
the Government, and by inquisition and search, and by every 
means that human ingenuity can devise, to prevent them. 

Sir, the method by which it is proposed to collect these taxe 
are not so inquisitorial as that by which we collect custom taxes 
and the internal-revenue taxes that are already imposed by law. 
There can be no objection because it is inquisitorial. For one, I 
believe that we should adopt this measure, and that this criti- 
cism is not well founded. Are you going to repeal all State, 
county, and city taxes because inquisitorial? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the effort of the Ways and Mean 
Committee to so construct the bill as to leave it as free as pessi- 
ble from this criticism. Unlike the old law it does not require 
aschedule from every citizen. Only those who have $3,500 in- 
come have to make a return. Those who do not have to will ex- 
perience no inconvenience from the law. Again, when the tax- 
payer is derelict and makes no return, and the assessor has to 
make inquiry concerning his estate to assess him, even then the 
assessor and all officers ‘having to do with the matter are pro- 
hibited from divulging any of the secrets of his business. They 
are fined, imprisoned, and turned out of office if they do so. 

Sir, are not the methods by which our State, county, and mu- 
nicipal revenues are collected inquisitorial? Do you not there 
inquire as to the wealth of the person to be taxed before you 
make the levy, and even have inquiry made to make a new levy 
if you find that anything has escaped taxation? Do younotcall 
upon him concerning his business and find out how much he has 
invested in it, how much he owes upon it, what his indebtedness 
is, what the state of his business is, and are we asked to desist 
from State taxation, from municipal taxation, and from county 
taxation such as we have now, because some one says it is in- 
quisitorial in its nature? All tax collection is subject to this ob- 
jection, and whether it is levied upon internal revenue, whether 
it is collected at the custom-house, whether it is levied for State, 
pounty or municipal purposes, it is in some sense inquisitorial, 

cause you have to know what the individual has before you 
will know how to assess it. 
wth - is not a sufficient excuse to desist from taxing the colos- 
of nies of the prosperous, and put all taxes for the support 
ener vernment on what men earn day by day and what they 
into consume day by day, to urge that it would be inquiring 
pres ns estates and business. Nor do I believe that the 
oe she ; people will accept this as a satisfactory reason why 
nun ould for a longer period put all the Federal taxes upon 

. mption and none upon the accumulations of those who have 
nah at er osperous by reason of the protection of the Gov- 
ent. Sir, we now have to pay nearly $500,000a day for pen- 

» Are those who have wealth to escape any part of this 
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payment because they say it is inquisitorial to look into their 
incomes? We pay millions for the support of the Navy. 

Are these great fortunes that are protected by our Navy, and 

that have peace and prosperity around them instead of panic 
and tears and ruin, to contribute nothing to build up the Navy 
and to man that we already have, because, forsooth, you have to 
inquire into the magnitude of their estates before you can tax 
them? We pay for our civil establishments many millions. We 
pay for the support of the Army to protect our borders and to 
<eep peace among the hostile tribes that have not yet had the 
advantages of civilization, many millions more; and yet we are 
urged not to place one dollar of this taxation upon the very for- 
tunes that have been accumulated under the sheltering wing of 
the Government, because to do so you will have to ask some- 
thing of the size of the income and consequent prosperity of the 
people before you can do so. 

The very same argument would drive from the doors of opu- 
lence every municipal tax collector, every county tax collector, 
every State tax collector, and leave wealth contributing noth- 
ing to protect even itself, much less to carry on government. 

NO DISCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT. 

Sir, another argument that is sometimes heard against it is 
that it is a tax upon thrift. There is no invidious disecrimina- 
tion against thrift, I beg to answer in reply. On the contrary, 
every citizen is placed on an absolute equality by this proposition. 
Each citizen has a certain amount—$4,000—not only what is ab- 
solutely necessary to his support, but what is a generous living 
for himself and his family, exempt from taxation before this tax 
isimposed. Then, all above that is taxed at the same rate, so 
thatthe more a man has to be protected by law the more he pays 
for the support of the Government. Is there anything inequi- 
table or iniquitous in this? It seems to me there is not. 

There is nothing against which any just man can complain, 


There is nothing to arouse fear that any ill can come fromit. It 
is no tax on bread. Itis noembargo placed upon prosperity. It 
is no effort to prevent prosperity. It is no deathblow aimed at 
commerce. Butit is an effort to in some way require each citi- 


zen to contribute to the Government in proportion to what he 
has. This law says, ‘‘As you have been prospered so pay. As 
you have received the blessings of the Government, contribute 
to its support. As you have been enabled to accumulate this 
wealth by the blessings of free institutions, contribute some- 
thing to perpetuate them.” How can that be called a penalty on 
thrift which only asks a certain per cent to be paid on incomes 
in excess of a support? 

Sir, this argument is not sound and will not find lodgment in 
the hearts of the American people, and I do not see how it can 
be believed even by those who makeit. It is thought to be no 
premium on thrift to tax at such an enormous rate that which is 
consumed by the rich and the poor alike, and a heavier per cent 
on the poor than on the rich. It is thought to be no discourage- 
ment of thrift to let vast accumulations go untaxed and pay noth- 
ing to the support of the General Government. But when it is 
proposed to levy upon the poor and upon the rich alike for the 
support of the General Government, we are told to abstain from 
the method because it is a tax upon thrift. 

ADVANTAGES OF INCOME TAX. 


Mr. Speaker, having examined some of the objections to this 
system, now let us see some of the advantages that will flow 
from it. To-day there are great contentions and strifes among 
our people, some feeling that the others do not contribute their 
proportion to maintain Government. Consequently animosity is 
growing up. I do not believe these could last if it were known 
that from the municipality up to the State and through the Gen- 
eral Government, every man paid in proportion to the ability 
he possessed todoso. If each one would contrive to contribute 
in this proportion to the support of our institutions who could 
object to the great fortunes that are the blessing of many men 
now living and are to be the immediate inheritances of those who 
are to come after them. Who would offer any protest if it were 
seen that each man who had a great estate paid taxes accord- 
ingly? 

Who would be discontent with a system which taxed only in 
proportion to the wealth that was possessed? But we see around 
us such fortunes as were never accumulated in one generation 
or two before in the history of the whole world. ukedoms 
dwindle into insignificance when compared to the great estates 
that are accumulated by one or two generations under the in- 
stitutions of free and happy America. I believe one of the best 
methods that can be adopted to do away with class jealousies 
and class prejudices and class distinctions will be to let it be 
known that in the matter of the payment of taxes there is ab- 
solute equality between all the citizens of the whole country. 

I believe that much of the prejudice would vanish if it were 
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roportion to the accumulation the taxes were 
There 
round for strife, no ground 


known that in 
contributed to the support of the General Government. 
would be no ground for enmity, no 
for contentions if this were the condition. But as long as there 
is a half billion dellars collected for the support of the General 
Government every year, and there are among us s0 many per- 
sons the incomes of whom amount to millions per annum that 
do not pay one dollar of Federal taxation, except on the little 
they can consume, so long there is liable to be discontent with 
our taxation. 

Take for example estates that are invested in United States 
bonds. I remember once to have had my attention called to 
one where there was more than $50,000,000 bonds owned by one 
man. And yet upon all that colossal accumulation—that estate 
beside which that of Croesus would be small—the possessor 
did not contribute one cent to the county in which he lived, the 
State in which he lived, nor of the General Government in ten 
years. The man who drinks one cup of sweetened coffee, the 
inan who wears one suit of clothes, the man who wipes his face 
once on an imported towel contributes more in that one simple 
act to the support of the general Government than this individ- 
ual did upon his many millions in a whole decade. 

Is it possible that we are to be told that the justice of taxation 
exempts the favored few and requires all others to pay, and that 
it is unjust to subject the income of these colossal accumulations 
to the payment of even the small pittance of taxation that is pro- 
posed by this bill? Away with such a thought! Away with 
such athought! It should not be popular if it is, and the voice 
of the just should be raised against it. All ought to be made 
to pay something for to carry on the Government. 

Pt we to take a tariff tax off one necessary of life only to put 
it on another? Are we to make salt free simply totax tea? Are 
we to untax the cottager’s lumber simply to tax more highly 
the clothes of the cottager? 


A TLEXIBLE TAX. 


The country is having and will have necessarily steady ex- 
penditures and afluctuatingrevenue. Certain expenses of Gov- 
ernment can not be diminished, however hard the times. The 
Army, Navy, judiciary, and civil establishments mustall be kept 
up however stringent the money market, however onerous the 
burden. The same is true of our pension list, and of all the De- 
partments. Panics and stringeney of the money market will 
sometimes come and diminish Treasury receipts in spite of all 
that can be done. If asufficient tariff tax is imposed to meet ex- 
penditures in stringent times, it will yield much more than is 
necessary in prosperous times, Therefore it is liable to result 
in such deficiency as will hamper the Government in its opera- 
tions, leave an idle surplus in the Treasury drawn from the 
channels of trade and hoarded, or lead to extravagance and 
waste on the part of Congress. Bad as isa deficiency of reve- 
nues it is neither so dangerous er corrupting as a big surplus. 

Tariff taxes fluctuate greatly in the amount of revenue they 
yield. They may be counted to increase generally the amount 
of revenue. If, therefore, we fix the rates this year at a sum 
that meets the requirements of government, we are likely by 
i897 or 1898 to have a large surplus of revenue. Any attempt 
to reduce this surplus will meet with the same resistance at the 
hands of those clamoring for high rates that we met in 1888 
when we had about a hundred millions surplus, and that we are 
meeting now when the deficiency is increasing at the rate of 
nearly a quarter of a million per day, and manufactures are 
almost at astandstill. Then the interested parties involved pro- 
tested because they were alleged to be prosperous and did not 
want to be disturbed; now they protest because not prosperous, 
“Sir sit a SN aouranen ien urplus Congress at 

r, if with eac ciency or 8 us tempts to 
raise and lower duties to meet the exigency, there caaieoae 
stability in values, manufactures, or business. Perpetual change 
of rates and consequent fluctuations in value would produce more 
trouble than can be a any other way. 

Make the tariff what it should be, and regulate revenues by 
changing internal revenue taxes. This tax can be raised and 
lowered without affecting business. Tariff rates can not be. 

Sir, another reason why we should impose an income tax to 
raise a part of our revenues is, that under our present system 
—— pa — interested in wan mc and a h tariff 
will join in an vocate extravagance of expenditure, 
that the greater the expenditure the greater will be the comnall 
for taxes, and as taxes are collected inerease of duties the 
higher duties will be required and imposed. What interest in 
economy has he who wants higher duties and knows that the 
greater extravagance the higher duty he will get? Such an one 
would cp oe ana toan which meant his in . 

Sir, if without supplement of a direct tax the tariff is re- 


formed it can haye no permanency. Each panic or stringent 
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money market which largely reduces receipts will requi, 
imposition of increased tariff taxes. When there is no jn 
tax on which to build it will be raised by imposing addi:; 
duties. Anditmay be only a question of time when you oo} 
to former tariff rates. , 

England passed through the Crimean war without ch 
tariff taxes. Changing from 2d. to 12d. income tax, { 
enues increased from £4,500,000 to £17,500,000. 

If our income tax had been retained the public « 
long since have been paid and a surplus in the Treasury, 

Sir, the committee may be interested in knowing tie 
tion of our former income-tax law. I therefore give th 
ing facts: 

PERSONS PAYING. 


The number of persons who paid incomes in 1867, when rate w 
and yielded $41,400,000, was— 
Of those who paid $2) or less................-..-...-......__. 
Of those who paid over $20 and not over 850 


Of those who paid over $50 and not over $100 _...... 
Of those who paid over #100 and not over 8500 
Ofthose who paid over $500_................... 


SE lineal tieieaelinmenis cick aiih toertpanngienin ger eiation nena mom ae 10, 1 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue estimates that under 
this bill, if it becomesa law, exempting $4,000 from income t 
there would be 85,000 persons who would pay under the indi 
income-tax clause. Under theold law, when there was only $2.0) 
exempt, 71,000 persons paid taxes. 

Under the old law all the taxpayers were required to 1 
return. This bill requires no one having an income of |: 
$3,500 to make a return, 

INCOME TAX OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

Sir, the effort to carry on the administration of government by 
taxing consumption alone has been tried in other countries and 
proven as unequal in its burdens and as unsatisfactory in its ro- 
sults as here. Great Britain tried the experiment for many 
years of encouraging and protecting manufactures by the impo- 
sition of tariff duties. There,as here, it proved inadequate. — 

Under that law only £150 ($750) is exempted from taxation. 
Great Britain derived from this source £13,290,000—about % 
500,000—last year. The rate imposed is 7d. a pound. 

Prussia, the greatest of the states composing the German !)n- 
pire, imposed an income tax as far back as 1851, and has had 
that form of taxation for many years. There is only $225 iv- 
come exempt. It is graduated from less than 1 to 4 per cent. 
For the year 1892-93 there was derived from this source 1). 
$42,848 marks—about $30,210,712. Almostall the twenty-odd 
states of the German Union have imposed an income tax ver; 
similar to that of Prussia. 

An income tax has existed in Austria since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century,exceptthe period between i829 and 14), 
In 1892 it yielded $10,000,000. 

In 1892 there was collected from incomes by the Italian Gov- 
ernment $45,000,000. The rate is 12 per cent, and in additi 
thereto 14 per cent is levied for war purposes. 

Other governments have followed this tendency. 

Sir, the English Government tried this form of taxing in- 
comes as far back as 1798. They continued it until 1816, when 
it was repealed; but in 1842 Sir Robert Peel was forced to resort 
to it. An income tax was imposed; and although half a century 
has rolled by, and ministry after ministry has risen and fallen, 
revolution after revolution has overtaken the different [ritish 
ministries, there has never yet been power sufficient to dispens 
with that tax. She collected last year about £14,(00,000 from 
the income tax; Italy collected $40,000,000; Prussia, the greatest 
of the States embraced in the German Union, imposes an inco 
tax, and twenty other governments have also imposed it. 

Mr. WALKER. will the gentleman permit me to ask fim 


@ question? Sa 
‘Mir. MoMILLIN. I do not like to decline, but will be obiiges 


to. (After a pause.) I will hear the gentloman’s question. l 
have already n nearly two hours, when I only intended to 
occupy one. 


Mr. WALKER. I desire to ask the gentleman if the reason 
for imposing an income tax in land is not because, unde! 
the law of primogeniture and entailment, millions and mil bone 
of ro is exempt from all taxation, or substantially 0, ah" 
that there is no other way to reach it except by an income ‘x: 


Mr. MoMILLIN. Exactly so, in part. But in lieu of income 
tax they might impose tariff taxes as we do. —_ : 
Lam glad my friend asked me thatquestion, because it brings 2 


toa t that Iam glad todiscuss. Under our institutions, Mr. 
by which we exempt great fortunes from all taxatio® 
consumption we have accumulated fortunes in this one. 

try as they never were accumulated anywhere else in the wor a 
and yet we allow them to go untaxed for all governmental ye 
o—_ Railroads that extend from State to State, carry ns °° 
nterstate commerce, go with their cases into your Federal courts, 
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ich are supported by your taxation, and what do they pay to 
ee naan And what do these great fortunes I 
have mentioned on other accounts pay for the support of the 

vernment? : 
ee, the policy of the British Government has been to build 
up the nobility, to build up colossal fortunes by the laws of pri- 
mogeniture to enable a certain class to remain otent in order 
to control the Government. Yet notwithstan ing this policy 
which would exempt them, if anything could, they are not ex- 
empt, but an income tax is imposed upon them, while we who 
profess to believe in ‘‘equal and exactjustice to all,” have failed 
to impose such a tax. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. WALKER. Is it not distinctly understood by allstudents 

litical economy—— 
“Ee MoMILLIN r I can not yield for a speech, though the 
gentleman might make a better one than I can. 

Mr. WALKER. Is not the objectof that tax there to prevent 
the people from demanding that those estates be taxed as other 
estates are taxed? In other words, is it not a ‘‘sop” thrown out 
to save those iarge estates from taxation? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It may be good policy in England to ex- 
empt largeestates from taxation, but no such policy is justifiable 
here, nor will the American people stand it. 

I promised my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. HEN- 
DRIX] to yield to him for a question. 

Mr. HENDRLX. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to lines 54 and 55, page 12, of this amendment, where there 
is a provision exempting from taxation, as I understand, under 
this amendment the interest paid to depositors in savings banks. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is such an exemption. We havo 
followed so far as we could consistently that line of policy that 
had received judicial construction under the old law. Such de- 
posits were exempt under the old law. : 

Mr. HENDRIX. Then, as I understand, if I have $125,000 in- 
vested in United States bonds, 1am exempted from this tax; if 

I have that amount invested in 4 per cent West Shore bonds [| 
have to pay tax; butif I sell my West Shore bonds and muke a 
deposit of the proceeds in saving banks, I can draw $5,000 in- 
terest upon the $125,000 worth of bonds and escape taxation. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; I do not think that would be the 
result. My friend when he examines the whole bill will find 
it explained why such would not be its operation. The United 
States bonds can not be taxed, and I regret it. That the House 
might see exactly what was before it, we have been obliged from 
necessity to make the bill longer than we first intended; but it 
will be found on examination that those institutions which are 
mutual and local in their nature, and which go to encourage the 
savings of the masses of the people—day laborers, mechanics, 
and persons of small estates—have been exempted from what- 
ever of or might arise. The party named would be liable 
to an individual income tax. 

Mr. HENDRIX. How does the bill reach that class of peo- 
ple who, having large means, divide it up in deposits in differ- 
ent savings institutions. Four thousand dollars, for instance, 
may be deposited in each of a number of savings institutions. 
In New York City and Brooklyn there are probably twenty-tive 
or ae of these institutions. How do you reach such a case 
as that? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will tell the gentleman how we reach it. 
The tax on individual incomes would catch him, for he has to 
pay on all his income over the $4,000 exemption. But, sir, if 
any species of evading just taxes were attempted by any tax- 

yer in the United States, I should be in favor of changing the 
aw soas tocatch therascal. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

It has been our policy not to crush out codperative institu- 
tions inaugurated to benefit people of small means. Yet if, 
taking advantage of alaw intended for the benefit of such, any of 
our citizens who have great wealth should resort to this new 
method for the purpose of trying to escape taxation, it would jus- 
tify us in changing the method of taxation so as to impose the tax. 

Mr. HEND TX. I beg to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that this is nonew method of investment; it is a method 
which has been resorted to by wealthy people in the East fora 
great many years, because they do not want to trust their own 
judgment in making investments; they prefer to have it done 
——— boards ef directors in these institutions. I wanted to 
know how the bill proposed to meet such cases. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Sucha person as the gentleman describes 

an income of more than $4,000; and we would catch him by 
that clause which taxes all incomes in excess of $4,000. 

3 HENDRIX. But here you make an exemption. 
ion McMILLIN. We make the exemption only so far as the 

viduals are concerned; and when the man makes a return as 
fy, individual all these items are included; and if we fail to catch 


vidual ough the savings institutions we catch him as an indi- 
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Will my friend from Tennessee answer a 


Mr. COMPTON. 
question? : 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will with pleasure, though I dislike to | 
occupying so much of the time of the House. 

Mr. COMPTON. [asked my friend a few moments ago what 
was the estimate of the amount likely to be received as the prod- 
uct of this tax, and he answered that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue had estimated the amount at $15,000,000 





Mr. McMILLIN. Fifteen million dollars from individuals, or 
that class of taxpayers embraced in the old law. As to the cor- 
porate portion 

Mr. COMPTON. It is about that I wished to inquire. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I thank the gentleman for directing my 


attention to a point which I might otherwise have left obscure. 
We have made every effort possible to find out what the amount 
of taxation would be from corporate sources, and have had great 
difficulty in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion as to what 
would be obtained from the corporation tax. 

Vast as is our census work, | regret to say that the Census 
Office has been unable to give us statistics as to what would be 
the result or the capital or profits of corporations. From the 


best information, however, that we can get from the diverse 


sources we applied to, | believe this corporation tax will also yield 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. These, with 
legacy or inheritance tax, which should be incorporated, will 
yield probably $30,000,000. 

Mr. COMPION. An additional question which I desire to 
ask is this: Have we had any estimate as to what cos! ild be 


involved in the collection of this tax? 
idea of what will be the net revenue. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Iam also glad that my friend has asked me 
that question, for it is a point to which I intended *; yet, 
having to answer the various questious of gentlemen, it might 


What I desire 


LS some 


to refe 


easily have escaped me otherwise. Lt is difficult to take things 
in the order that one intends in so long a speech as I have been 


forced to make. 

Sir, the committee conferred with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on this point, and the result of his statement is 
embraced in the report of the committee. You will find that he 
says that, in his opinion, he can collect this tax more cheaply) 
than any internal-revenue tax in the United States 
collected. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Or the tax.on customs, either, as my friend 
from Missouri says. It now costs about 2.6 per cent to collect 
the present internal revenue and between 34 and 4 per cent to 
collect the tariff taxes; but the Commissioner says that he will 
able to collect this taxatan expenseof1.8percent. f[Applause.] 

Mr. PENCE. Not in addition? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Not im addition to the present tax, but on 
the whole. In other words, to make myself perfectly clear, if 
the tax yields $30,000,000 it will require 1.8 per cent to collect 
the tax on the $30,000,000; being thereby, as regards cost of col- 
lection, the cheapest tax we have, and for the bast of all reasons, 
that you do not have to appoint any new internal-revenue col- 
lectors in the States. There are sixty-three districts that have 
a sufficient number of collectors, and all you require is deputies 
it requires no new collectors and no new machinery to be 
operation. 

Mr.COMPTON. Does the gentleman mean to say th 
is no provision in the bill for additional collectors: 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Notadditional collectors; they are de} 
under the present collectors of internal revenue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With much pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Under the provisions of this bill, 
take the case of a merchant receiving $100,000 income from the 
the sale of goods, and paying $95,000 for the goods. Would his 
income tax be assessed upon the $100,000 or upon the $5,000. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Upon the $5,000,I think; and that is tho 
way it ought to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. You are sure of that? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think the gentleman will, on close exam- 
ination, find that is clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. 
‘income ” in the other. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We have tried to make it perfectly clear; 
but if there is doubt about that it can be amended during the 
consideration of the bill. It is possible thatsome matters of that 
kind may have escaped attention; but it was the intention of the 
committee to have the bill so formulated as to do justice, not in- 
justice. LA lause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. JO NSON of Ohio. It is net profits on which the tax is 
to be imposed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. One other question. If an individ- 
ual owns stock in a manufacturing corporation yielding an in- 
come of $600 per year and no more, the individual having no 
other income, will the corporation pay the tax of 2 per cent on 
that $600 and charge it against the individual, or does the ex- 
emption cover that? 

r. MCMILLIN. I am glad my friend has called my atten- 
tion to that, for we have made adistinction there. Thecorpora- 
tion pays upon all its netincome. Andwhy? We will give you 
our reasons for it. 

Here are artificial parties; here are creatures of the law that 
have peculiar privileges. They have in some instances the 
right of eminent domain; they have the right to sue and be 
sued as individuals. 

A MEMBER. The right to go to the courts. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. es; the right to go to the courts. They 
have the right to be exempt from personal liability. As the 
Government has to keep its courts in existence for the benefit 
of many of these corporations, as all or a majority of them are 
presumed to be founded upon surplus, we have thought that an 
exception might be made in their case, and that the exemption 
need not apply; therefore, the net income of the corporation 
would be liable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Therefore, in the case supposed, the 
$600 would pay the tax? 

Mr. McMILLIN, It would pay the tax. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee should conclude that injustice 
has been done here itcan be remedied. We have given the sub- 
awed the best thought we could and have concluded that that was 
right. 

f on the contrary there should be an exemption in favor of a 
corporation, as of an individual, you can make it by applying 
the exemption to the corporation as wellas the individual. That 
will be for the Committee of the Whole to determine when they 
come to consider the bill by sections. 

Mr.LACEY. Youare aware that there area very large num- 
ber of mercantile corporations doing business throughout the 
country. Have you made any estimate of how many of them 
will surrender their charters and go back tothe old partnership 
momar of doing business? Have you taken that into consider- 
ation: 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We have not. We do notknow how many, 
but if they see fit to surrender their corporate rights and to as- 
sume personal liabilities, they will of course have the right to 
do so. If they do not, why they will be taxed as provided here. 
The option is left open to them, and those who do not want to 
continue business in a corporate capacity can go back to the in- 
dividual or partnership form. 

Mr. BERRY. You havea provision in the fifth section of the 
bill, in line 59, that building societies shall not be taxed, provided 
they do not carry on their business in more than one State. I 
understand the provision of the bill to be that if they do carry on 
their business in more than one State they will be taxed. 

Mr.McMILLIN. Iam trespassing on the time of the House, and 
I would prefer to discuss this matter under the five-minute rule. 

Mr.BERRY. I want to give the reasons why that will work 
an injustice in my particular case. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Very well, I will yield to my friend from 
Kentucky. If this bill is right we want to pass it asitis. If 
not right we want to amend it and pass itas it should be. An 
income tax should be imposed. 

Mr. BERRY. The cities of Newport and Covington, Ky., lie 
opposite the city of Cincinnati, with the Ohio River between. 
Cincinnati has building societies probably, with a capital 
of $50,000,000. The cities of Newport and Covington have about 
50 societies, with a capital of about $6,000,000, and they loan to 
each other, across the river; that is, members in Cincinnati bor- 
rowing from the Kentucky societies of which they are members, 
and members in Kentucky borrowing from the Cincinnati soci- 
ety of which they are members. Now, it would not be fair to tax 
these societies, unless you should provide that they should not 
in the ee loan outside of the State in which they are incor- 
porated. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That provision was put in thus to allow 
mutual and local associations of this kind to operate without a 
tax; but it was presumed if they went out and operated in 
other States, that they were nen et profit from which it would 
be but just that they should pay a tax. 

Mr. BERRY. But in our case the business of these associa- 
tions is sointerwoven that the tax would be unjust. They ought 
to be entitled to the exemption if other corporations of the kind 
are entitled to exemption, but under the peculiar circumstances 
7 could not get the exemption. 

r. MCMILLIN. If there is an injustice done by this I will 
gladly ite an amendment improving it. 

Mr. HENDRIX. As I understand, if a building and loan asso- 
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ciation in New York City loan to a poor man in New Jersey or 
Connecticut, rage pay a tax? F 

Mr. McMILLIN. If an association loan money and derive a 
cma from it—if that is the business of the organization, if it js 

one for eee committee thought it should pay a tax, 

Mr. HENDRIX. What do you suppose these corporations are 
carried on for, except to make a profit? They are not run to 
make a loss. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But they are mutual, many of them. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Of course they are. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Where they are organized for the purpose 
of loaning money, and going from one State to another, and op. 


erating all over the nation, it was the intention to tax them, || 
have given the reasons for this, and I am very reluctant to ask 
the House to permit me to trespass upon its time any further 
with that which should come under the five-minute debate. | 


have already spoken nearly two hours, when I wanted to ove upy 
less than one. Therefore I would be gladif gentlemen wil] per- 
mit me to proceed and conclude. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Will my friend permit me to ask 
him if a stockholder is taxed first in a corporate capacity will ho 
then have to pay the tax over again in his individual capacity” 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is an express provision of the bill 
that in estimating the tax that is imposed upon the citizen any 
property for which he has been taxed in a corporation he shall 
have credit for in estimating that for which he is liable as an 
individual. There is no double tax possible under the bill. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. How do you make up the $30,000,- 
000, then? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There are some corporations embraced in 
this law that were not included in theformerlaw. Ihave given 
the gentleman the result of our deliberations on the subject, and 
I think that is a complete answer to his question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am so reluctant to trespass further upon 
the brief time of the House, that I must defer until the five- 
minute debate the answer to other interrogatories which gen- 
tlemen may wish to make concerning this bill. On behalf of 
the committee I wish to say we have done the best we could in 
the framing of this bill; and I believe when it is carefully ex- 
amined, whether it is anything like perfect or not, it will be 
considered by all candid persons as near an approximation to 
perfection as any income-tax bill that has been framed. Of 
course, under all tax systems it is difficult to do perfect justice 
everywhere, but the spirit of give and take has to be character- 
istic of the people in all taxation, and I believe will be here. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. [ do not want to take the time of the House 
becauseIlam trespassing uponit. But Iwill hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNN. Could you do no better than to tax building and 
loan associations? Is there no other way by which you could de- 
rive revenue? Must you inflict that misery upon the little say- 
ings of the poor? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman will find they are by ex- 
press terms exempt from taxation. 

Mr. DUNN. I do not find them in the bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have stated what they are. 

Now, Mr.Chairman, I will not further trespass upon the time of 
the committee, for gentlemen have been very patient with what 
has been much more discoursive and§disconnected than I could 
have wished this presentation to be. I am exceedingly grate- 
ful for the patient attention with which I have been honored. 

Mr. Chairman, here we have the most wonderful government 
that ever arose, flourished, or fell. “A government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” We have at last dis- 
covered how to govern man and still leave him free. This 1s 
best done by rotesting him in his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, and leaving him to work out his own salvation. Any 
laws that discriminate against one class of citizens and in favor 
of another can not long stand. The spirit of justice which ani- 
mates our people forbid it. It should be the dutyland the pleas- 
ure of every American citizen to see that each other citizen hgs 
equal and exact justice administered to him under the law. We 
think that the enactment of this law will insure that justice 
which has so long been denied. , 

We believe that by it many who have heretofore not con- 
tributed their just proportion of taxes to the support of the 
Government will be required todo so. Sir, if I believed that 
this law did not tend in thatdirection I would have ‘‘my tongug 
cleave to the roof of my mouth and my right hand forget its 
cunning” before I would give my voice or my vote to it. But, 
believing as I do, that its adoption will result in a public bene 
faction, my whole heart goes forth in its advocacy, and I am 
ready to stand or fall with the principle of equity which it car- 
ries. And may God in his infinite mercy guide us to do what 
ever is best for the preservation of our Union and administre 
tion of justice to the whole people. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, if we will do justice ae 
the tax fall where the ability to pay exists, " ~ 
trouble in running this Government and in perpetuating the in 
stitutions that our fathers have bequeathed to us. \ 
said that this is not the place, that now is not the time to Impose 


an income tax. 1 2 
Cardinal of France, that “for — all place is a temple and 
ll seasons summer.” [Applause.] _ ‘ on ; : 
x We give you this bill to de with it or by it what youwill. We 


here, if we will let 


To such I answer in the language of the great | 





| believe that if these taxes are imposed they will reach a class 
there will be no | 
| support which the blessings they derive require that they should 
Some have 


that have not been contributing to the Government that aid and 


give, and we sincerely wish and hope that whatever may come 
of our deliberations here we may be guided by such wisdom, by 
such prudence, by such moderation, as will enable us to carry 
that flag to the greatest glory that this continent can give, and 
to perpetuate free government forever and aye. [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side. } 


APPENDIX—Showing operation of the income tax of 1862.—Internal-revenue receipts from income tax. 
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25 | 3 percent and 5/| 3 per cent on incomes over $600 and not oyer 


16 | 5 per cent........ 


.15 | 2} per cent 


Di Rnisssacpelibtnceebadwecncnbuada 346, 967, 388. 12 


Receipts under each act 





Rate of tax. How estimated 


$10,000; 
per cent. 


over $10,000, 5 aj cent 
do 


Same as above for act of 1862, and under joint resolu- 
tion 5 per cent on incomes over 8600. 

5 per cent on incomes over {00 and not over %,000; 
over $5,000, 10 per cent. 


5 per cent and 
10 per cent. 


On incomes over $1,000. 


On incomes over $2,000. 


35 | Various rates.._| On incomes over #600 as above. 








Nore.—After the year 1862 the collections during any given fiscal year were not confined to the preceding calendar year, but naturally include amounts 


due and unpaid for any previous year. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Internal Revenue Office, August 23, 1893. 








The Tariff—Protest against Refusal of House to place a Duty 
on Sugar. 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H._ R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the support of the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Like the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS], who addressed the House afew moments ago, I have 
a cause of grievance against the bill underconsideration. Inall 
the years that I have maintained a seat on this floor I havestead- 
fastly adhered tothe principle of tariff reform. 
whom I immediately represent, whose commission I bear here, 
are as thoroughly in earnest in proclaiming and supporting the 

rinciples of tariff reform as are the people in any oth 

n the United States. During the time I have been a member 
of this House I have never failed to cast my vote for tariff-re- 
form measures. In the Forty-eighth Congress, when the bill 
known as ‘‘the Morrison tariff bill” was before the House, re- 
ducing the rate of duties on imports 20 per cent all along the 


line, I gave it the benefit of my vote. This measure failed to | 


pass the House because a minority of Democrats united with the 
solid Republican vote and carried a proposition to strike out its 
enacting clause. 

Again, in a succeeding Congress, when the bill known as “‘ the 
Mills tariff bill” was up for consideration—a measure which in 
the care bestowed upon it and in the intelligence and wisdom 
displayed by its framers, commended itself to the adherents of 


the dominant party in Congress and in the country—I supported | 


and advocated it. 
When the Republicans succeeded in electing a majority of the 


Pifty-first Congress, and the measure known as the McKinley | 


act was brought in, I voted against it because in letter and spirit 
it was in Opposition to tariff reform. And when the Democrats, 
as the result of the protest and indiguation of the American 
veople against the McKinley act, overthrew the Republicans in 
the election for members of the Fifty-second Congress, and re- 
turned to power in this House, despairing of passing a general 


The people | 


er district | 


tariff-reform measure because of the existence of a hostile Re- 
publican Senate and Executive, determined to try the policy of 
reporting and passing a number of separate tariff-reform bills, 
each bill taking up some article entering into the everyday use 
or consumption of the people and upon which a heavy tax was 
levied by the McKinley act, and remove this tax, I voted for all 
of these measures. They passed the Democratic House, but were 
permitted to die, unacted on, in the Republican Senate. 

When the two great political parties met in convention pre- 
ceding the last Presidential election, and the Republican party, 
true to its record of taxing the masses for the benefit of the 
classes, declared for high protection and for the maintenance of 
the McKinley act; and the Democratic party, true to its record 


| of tariff reform, true to the righteous doctrine that no more of 


the people’s substance should be taken from them by the hand 
of the taxgatherer than was necessary to defray the expenditures 
of government economically administered, declared in favor of 
a tariff for revenue, there was no man living in this great 
country of ours who more sincerely gave his adhesion to that 
plank of the Democratic platform than myself. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have now before us a bill which we as 
Democrats are called upon to support, that does not,iu my judg- 
ment,come up to that declarationof our party made at Chicago. 
In that platform was the distinct declaration that the revenues 
which are necessary to defray the expenditures of government 
economically administered should be raised by a tariff for reve- 
nue, it being always supposed, of course, that the internal-reve- 
nue taxation upon whisky, brandy, and malt liquors would con- 
tinue to doits share of raising revenue. Theplatform was silent 
upon the subject of an income tax for raising revenue. 

But Iam not here to-day to inveigh against the raising of a 
part of the revenue which the Government requires by a tax 
upon incomes. On the contrary, I believe in the principle of 
taxing incomes. I believe that more of the burdens of taxation 
should be borne by the wealthy than is the case now, and more 
especially do.I believe this when I come to consider that the 
greatdrain uponthe national Treasury is the $165,000,000 a year 
that we pay for pensions. It is not my purpose at this time to 
find fault with the liberal policy pursued by the Government 
with respect to the payment of pensions to ex-soldiers of the 
Republic who need them; and in referring to the enormous ex- 
penditures of this Government on this line, I do not do so in any 
spirit of adverse criticism. I believe, it is true, we are paying 
far too much in the way of pensions; but in alluding to that sub- 
ject to-night, it was not in any spirit of undue hostility. 

Since, however, we have embarked upon expenditures on so 
large a scale in the payment of pensions—greater than the cost 
of maintaining any standing army by any nationality of Europe— 
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I believe the burden of raising the revenues to meet that ex- 
nditure should fall most heavily upon those who are able to 
rit. 1 believe the rich men with large incomes ought topay 
a larger part of that tax than they have heretofore done. But 
while I think that, Mr. Chairman, I believe thata portion of the 
revenues which this country requires, and the larger portion, 
should be raised in the way that was intended by the national 
Democratic platform—by a tariff for revenue. Does the bill un- 
der consideration do it? By no means. If you take out of the 
bill the amendment relating to taxing incomes, which was 
voted in to-day, there would bea deficitin the Treasury, so 
far as the revenues collected under this bill are concerned, of 
more than $70,000,000; and notwithstanding the income-tax fea- 
ture adopted to-day, enough revenue can not be raised by this 
bill to meet the necessities of the Government. 

The eminent gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. MCMILLIN, who 
offered the amendment to tax incomes, told us inhiss h that 
the 2 per cent tax oe all incomes in excess of $4, gen 
would yield to the Treasury, it was estimated, about $30,000,000 
a year only. And yet we are told by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his communication to the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate the other day, that this Government in its 
expenditures is running $10,000,000 a month over its revenues, 
and that at this rate the deficit at the close of the fiscal year 
would aggregate about $70,000,000. In spite of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Democratic majority of this House but a few days ago 
refused to adopt an amendment to place a tax of one cent and a 
half a pound upon sugar, which, if adopted, would have yielded 
the Treasury $45,000,000 a year. It relesel even to place a dut 
of 1 cent per pound on sugar, which would have yielded exceed- 
ing $30,000,000 a year. 

The bill, when passed to-morrow by the House and sent to the 
Senate of the United States,is a measure by its title to raise 
revenues which the necessities of the Government require; but 
in pointof fact, Mr. Chairman, it falls far short of that consumma- 
tion. We will send the bill to the Senate with the income tax, 
and for that feature of it I intend to vote, but we will send it 
there short of being a means of raising the revenue requisite to 
the expenditures of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, from the beginning of the Government, in 1789, 
down to 1891, a tax upon sugar has always been relied ry as 
the means of putting money into the Treasury to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentlemanallow 
me to make a suggestion? I would just like to state that this 
bill, if enacted into law, will increase the imports and raise more 
revenue than the gentleman supposes. 

Mr. BLANC But not enough, even with the income 
tax added, to meet the necessities of the Treasury. I believe 
that is not denied, speaking from the standpoint of the present 
current expenses of the Government. Does not the gentleman 
know that the expendituresof this Government aggregate nearly 
$500,000,000 a year? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I know it too well. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And where is the likelihood of their di- 
minishing? Where are you going to begin to make any sub- 
stantial reduction of the expenses? There is much talk about 
this, but no one points out just where the knife should be 

ut in, 
: But what I was going to say was that from the inception of 
this Government down to 1891 a tax had always been maintained 
upon sugar to yield revenue to the Treasury. It was always rec- 
ognized by the fathers of the Republic, by the great statesmen 
olf bygone days, that sugar was an eupon which a great rev- 
enue could be easily and cheaply raised. For the first time in 
the history of the American Congress, the tax upon sugar was 
stricken down by the Republican majority in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, 

It was stricken down in the McKinley act of 1890, which de- 
clared that, beginning with 1891, the importation of sugar below 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color should be free, maintaining a 
duty of half a cent per pound upon refined sugars in the interest 
ofthesugar trust. Then, as ‘‘asoptoCerberus,” a bounty, which 
they did not ask, was thrown to the sugar-producers. ‘l'hey did 
not ask it because it op ay, tee their an the other 
protected industries of the United States and itto stand alone 
upon a doubtful and untried experiment. The representatives 
u this floor of the sugar-producers of Louisiana, myself in- 

uded, protested against the bounty, not believing in its per- 
manency. While the Fifty-first Congress could enact the Meo- 
Kinley act into law and provide in it that this bounty should be 
a ee ropr for fifteen they could not fet- 
ter the succeeding Congresses; the sugar-planters 
and their representatives here then predicted just what has 
come to pass: that putting sugar upon the free list and giving 
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in its stead a bounty would result in a few years in the bounty 
being abolished, while sugar would be continued on the free | js; 

Mr. Chairman, the people I immediately represent desipo » 
tariff-reform bill to pass this House. The vote in my keepine 
here is their vote, and it is their wish that it be cast in fayop o: 
the best that can be had in the way of a tax-reduction measure 
Therefore, carrying out their wishes, following my conceptioy 
of duty, as well as remaining consistent to my recoré as a tariff 
reformer, [ shall, when the question recurs on the final p 
of the bill, give it the sanction of my vote. [Applause. | 

But I here and now protest against the bill in the name o! | 
people of Louisiana, whose great industry of sugar-makin.. 
worth $25,000,000 a year, and forming the basis of an interstto 
commerce of $50,000,000 a year, is disastrously affected by it. | 
protest against the policy which puts sugar on the free list. 
which denies to the exhausted Treasury the revenue which a 
duty upon that article would bring, and which prostrates a 
great industry in my State. Inthe name of the sugar-producers 
of Louisiana I protest against the passage of the bill in its pres. 
ent form. 

To-morrow the final vote on the bill will be taken. My col- 
leagues and myself have sought by every means possible to in- 
duce this House to place a duty on sugar. Every amendment 
looking to this, offered by us, has been voted down. The scant 
provision made for sugar in the bill as originally reported from 
the Committee on Ways an¢ .feans has even been stricken out. 
Nothing, nothing relating to sugar remains in the bill. Under 
the circumstances, it is pretty hard for a Louisiana member to 
vote for it. 

Still, because it is a Democratic measure, because it is the best 
that can be had from this Democratic House in the way of the 
redemption of the party’s pledges to the people of tariff reform 
and reduction of Federal taxation, I will vote to pass it through 
the House and send it to the more conservative Senate, where | 
believe it will be amended by placing a duty on sugar. This 
will give this House another opportunity of doing justice to the 
sugar industry of Louisiana, a State which all these years has 
steadfastly stood by the Democratic party. It seems hard that 
one of its great industries should be stricken down in the house 
of its friends. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be asked how it is that I, a tariff re- 
former and representing a tariff-reform constituency, could ad- 
vocate the ome of a tax upon sugar. I would answer that in 
this wise: The Democratic party from the time it had its birth, 
in Jefferson’s day, has declared for a tariff for revenue, with the 
incident of protection, and that is all I am asking for the sugar 
industry of Louisiana. I want a tariff — upon the importa- 
tion of sugar which will give to the Treasury the revenue it 
needs and at the same time give to a promising industry the in- 
cident of protection. And when I stand here as a Democrat, 
protesting against this bill in its present shape, protesting 
against putting sugar upon thefree list, it is because it denies to 
the Treasury the revenue it needs and deprives the sugar indus- 
try of my State the protection which it should have. 

r. Chairman, if the sugar industry of the United States were 
given this protection, it would be but a short time before all of 
the sugar consumed in the United States would be produced 
within the limits of our great country. 

Why, sir, the beet-sugar industry of the United States is just 
now initsinfaney. Across the water,in the Germanic Empire, 
we find a million tons of sugar produced annually from becis; 
and yet we have within the limits of the United States a terrilory 
twice as large as the Germanic Empire, just as susceptible o! 
raising the sugar beet successfully as it is raised in Germany. 
We have another area in the United States, three times thesize 
of the Germanic Empire, that will raise successfully sorghum 
for sugar-making; and we have within the limits of the United 
States another areaof country, as greatas the Germanic 'mpire, 
which will raise cane for sugar- ing, witha degree of success 
that has surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine. 

With this adaptability of our country for beet-raising, and 
sorghum-raising, and cane-raising for sugar-making purposes, 
it needs but the fostering care of the Government on the line of 
a tariff for revenue, with the incident of protection, and there 
after a cessation of agitation of the question, to make that in 
dustry one of the greatest in America. 3 é 

Just now, with all the possibilities I have mentioned for suc- 
cessful sugar production in the United States, we produced only 
about 330,000 tons of sugar last year, as against a million o! tons 


in Germany. ridin 

But this industry of sugar-making in the United States is just 
budding into full fruition, It can now plainly be seen that if it 
continues to thrive and develop in the next few years as it has 
in the last few years in a d e or two we would not only raise 
in this country the 2,000,000 tons of sugar our people annimlly 














ut would become exporters of sugar to other coun- | 
y this possibility, aye, this probability, ex- 
a. bill which refuses the fostering care of | 
ng industry, and which | 
he revenue thata duty 


consume, ‘ 
iries. And yet with 
isting, we have here ¢ se 
the Government to this greatand promis1 
does it in spite of the fact that we need t 
upon sugar would giveus. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this bill w 0 _ 
Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions to > i" 
pack in a form more perfect and satisfactory than now. [shall | 
yote for a motion to recommit, believing that if Lewes it | 
will return to this House with a duty on sugar. Should this be | 
refused I will vote to pass the bill here and send it to the Senate, | 
trusting that body will amend it by placing a duty on sugar. | 


For this I shall diligently labor. 


ill be recommitted to the 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. COBB, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 1894. 


‘he House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COBB of Alabama said: ; mm 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In its declaration of principles the Demo- 
cratic party a the aoe Eaten, lately assembled in convention 
at Chicago, adopte 6 1oLlewlng: 

Sxo, 8. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We de- 
clare it to bea fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Fed- 
eral Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties, except for the pu es of revenue only, and we demand that thecol- 
Jection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government | 
when honestly and economically administered. 

This clear-cut declaration of the unconstitutionality of the 
doctrine of protection as now held by the Republican party I 

propose to maintain. 

That unnecesary taxation is unjust taxation; and that unjust 
taxation is robbery under the forms of law, are propositions 
which are admitted by all. The Republican and the Democrat, 
the protectionist and the free trader alike admit their truth. 
But the dividing line in political thought and opinion is in the 
interpretation of the words ‘‘ necessary taxation.” 

The Republican party, and those who hold with them on this 
= question, regard the building up of industries favored by 

aw as being as much the subject of governmental care as is the 
protection of life, liberty and property. They gofurther, and as- 
sert that the taxing power is as legitimately exercised in build- 
ing up private fortunes, in taking care of favored industries, in 
tyne — of the ae of individual men, as itis 

n providing those means by which the agencies of the Govern- 
ment may be supported in doler that itself may be preserved. 

On the other aed, the Democratic party and those who hold 
with them believe that the true and the only true functions of 
government are to secure to its citizens the protection of life, 
liberty and pro erty. And we believe, Mr. Chairman, thatwhen 
that end is attained, when government has reached such a point 
in administration that it has secured to men protection to their 
lives, and protection in the enjoyment of their liberty and prop- 
cin the utmost extent to which it ought to be 

" d to go. 

The first system is paternal in the highestdegree. It contends 
for thatform of government which will bo a foster-parent to in- 
dividual industry, distributing favors according to the will of 
those who happen forthe time being to control in its adminis- 
tration. The other system siegaties the individual and mini- 
Ble sovernmental ower. Itis based onthe idea that that peo- 
pie are bestgoverned whoare governed the least and are allowed 
the widest Scope possible for the exercise of individual energy 
individual enterprise, and individual endeavor. wa 
wad Chairman, these are the two lines of political thought 
‘ies 1 now divide the country, and which make existing condi- 

iS 80 fraught with interest and importance. 

“0 power of government is so important as the taxing power; 
noue is more despotic, By the use of it the heavy hand of gov- 
ernment is put upon that which every individual holds to be 
scred—only second in sacredness to life and liberty. The senti- 

ment which prevails everywhere i ; 
rywhere is that that which a man has 


Or 
25, 
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acquired by the sweat of his brow, that which his own efforts, 
his own endeavors, his own enterprise, his own energy, his own 
talents, have enabled him toaecumulate belongs of right to him- 





self. The citizen goes further in his thought; he regards these 
possessions as even a part of himself. 


The property, let it be what it will—in money, in land, in per- 
sonal effects, no matter what—that a man has thusaecumulated 
he feels to be but the visible and tangible expression of those 
energies and powers with which the God of nature has endowed 


him. Itis the coined sweat of his brow. And when you take 
that from him, except under equal laws, well understox nd 
fairly administered, he believes that injustice has been done 
him; that he is the victim of robbary. 

This is the universal sentiment, and hence, while every good 
citizen recognizes the importance of the taxing power—that 


without it government itself can not exist, there is not on the 
other hand any man of ordinary intelligence who does not also 
subscribe to the doctrine that, although an important and essen- 
tial power, it is so despotic in its character that it must be ecare- 
fully guarded and watched. The esteem which men put on 
the possession of property is evidenced by the fact that in the 
fundamental law everywhere its protection is coequal in regard 
with the protection of life and liberty. In the constitutions of 
all the States of the American Union will be found in words or 
substance, the declaration that the true end of government is 
the protection of life, liberty and property. These three posses- 
sions are associated with each other in fundamental declarations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this being true, and universally true 
among men, the most prominent sentiment that controls them, 
it is well to emphasize the fact that the hand of the Govern- 


| ment should never be put on any man's possessions or property 


any more than on his life, his limb, his liberty, unless it is done 
at the demand of extreme necessity. Necessity, and necessity 
alone, justifies the impositionof a tax,asnecessity,and necessity 
alone, justifies the deprivation of life or liberty. ; 

Still, Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with the inquiry, 
whence is this necessity? We are confronted with the question 
as to the limit to which this power to tax may go; and here, as 
I remarked in the outset, is the dividing line between the two 
great political parties in this country. 

In discussing this question of the limitation of this necessity, 
the broadest field of inquiry is opened to us. Wemight go into 
a general discussion as to the powers of government anywhere 
and under any conditionsamong civilized men, because there are 
certain truths which underlie all civilized governments, espe- 
cially those in which the people’s voice is heard and their con- 
trolling power felt, without reference to whether the govern- 
ment is controlled by a written constitution such as ours or not. 

But the field is too broad to enter now. I will confine myseif, 
in the further discussion of the subject, to the limitation as 
fects our own country and our own system. 

Mr. Chairman, no argument is needed at this day to prove the 
assertion that this Government is one of limited powers, and of 
enumerated powers as well; and he is afalse reader of history 
who does not well understand that the Constitution of the United 
States never could have been adopted if it had not been made 
known to the people of that day that this was to bea government of 
enumerated and limited powers. 

The people of the States were jealous. They were familiar 
with their State governments. They understood the operation 
of their Statesystems. They understood that those systems were 
kept, and rigidly kept, under their own control. They knew 
thatunder their eye the governments then existing would be 
conducted, and that therefore no power could be exercised that 
would trench upon their liberty because they themselves could 
controlit. But when they were approached with the proposition 
that a general government was needed; when they had presented 
to them the idea that the people of all the States should have a 
voice in the control of the domestic affairsof each, they hesitated, 
and itrequired all the power, all the influence, and all the reason- 
ing of the leadersof thoughtofthatday to bring the great mass of 
the people to understand thatthe formation of this General Gov- 
ernment was to be to their advantage. And how was it eventu- 
ally done? In one way alone, and that was by showing to them 
clearly and conclusively, as they believed, that no power would 
be exercised by the government that was proposed to be formed 
except that which was enumerated in the Constitution. 

Not only is this the truth of history but the deliverances of 
the highest courts have emphasized this view. Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

This Government is acknowledged by all to be one of limited powers. The 
principle that it can exercise only the powers granted to it would seem to be 
too apparent to require to be enforced by those arguments which its en 
lightened friends, while it was depending before the people, found it neces- 
sary to urge. 

It was necessary to urge these arguments while the Constitu- 
tion was depending before the people; but having been adopted, 


it, af- 
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this great lawyer and learned judge, himself a liberal construc- 
tionist, speaks in amazement that any man should for a moment 
controvert the idea that, beyond the power conferred by express 
terms and within express limitations, the Government should 
never go. 

When we look into the instrument which this judge has pro- 
nounced as neving formed a government of limited and enum- 
erated powers, what do we find with regard to the exercise of 
its taxing power? It is — in express terms, otherwise it 
could not be exercised at all. But what are the terms? ‘The 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 

ts and excises, to pay the debtsand provide for the common 
efense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the first terms used, ‘to pay the debts, 
to provide for the common defense,” are too plain to be misun- 
derstood. No contention has ever arisen respecting them; and 
the only part of this clause in the instrument which has pro- 
duced contention is that with regard to the ‘‘ general welfare.” 

It ought, it seems to me, to be a matter of surprise, as great as 
that expressed by Chief Justice Marshall in the deliverance that 
I have just quoted, that there should be any difficulty whatever 
in construing this clause.of the Constitution; and when I hear 
men construe it asa grant of unlimited power, I often suppose 
that they do not believe what they assert, but that ae are merely 
attempting to find an excuse for the authority which they de- 
sire the Government to exercise. 

All readers of history know the contest that was made both be- 
foreand immediately succeeding the formation of the Constitution 
of the United States. There were twoparties then. One part 
was for a strong Federal Government, the other was for uphold- 
ing the rights of the people of the States. This contest wenton 
in the Convention, and after the adoption of the Constitution it 
did not cease, because there were men in that day, as there are 
in this, who attempted to secure in an indirect way what they 
failed to secure by direct methods. Or, if this language is too 
strong, it is at least true that they went to the extreme limitin 
so construing the words used in the Constitution as to give to 
them the widest possible significance in their grant of power. 

To this class belonged Mr. Justice Story. And yet, writing of 
the Constitution with deliberation and care, he says that the 
words “to provide for the common defense and the general wel- 
fare’ are not words of grant. I quote his language. 

In speaking of the two constructions of the words, ‘‘ pay the 
debts and provide for the general welfare,” the one that they are 
of themselves ts of power, and the other that they have no 
independent significance, he says: 


The former opinion has been maintained by some minds pot great inge- 
nuity and liberality of views. The latter has been the gen received 
sense of the nation, seems supported at once solid and im- 
pregnable, The reading, therefore, which will be tained in these com- 
mentaries is that which makes the latter words a qualification of the former; 
and this will be best illustrated by supplying the words which are necessary 
to be supplied to be understood in thisinterpretation. They will stand thus: 
“The Congress shall ha pores. to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excisesin order to e debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.’ 


He further says that if this construction is not the true one, 
then the Constitution would not only practically create an un- 
limited national government, but that— 

The enumerated powers would ‘tend to embarrassment and confusio 


since they would o give rise to doubt as to the true extent of the gene 
powers and of the enumerated powers. 


This interpretation, Mr. Chairman, leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that these words are words not of grant, but of limita- 
tion. “May crllect * * * in order to pay the debts and to 
provide for the general welfare.” Now, how is that to be done? 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him one question, for information? 

Mr. COBB of Ala a. Certainly. 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. went to know for my own 
information as well as others. Were not the framers of our 
Constitution the gentlemen who enacted the tariff law of 1789? 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Some of them were. 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. Was it not called the second 
Declaration of Independence; was it not known as that? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will concede it for the sake of 
argument; and what then? There is nothing in the first tariff 
act of 1789 that controverts the tion I assert. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. That only provided for a tax of 8 per 


cent. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. Ifa tariffaveraging only 8 per cent of 
duty is lauded by Republicans as sufficiently protective, why do 
ier object to the pending bill? 

ow, Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose, I pause to say, to 
assume the tion that the power to levy impost duties is not 
in the Constitution. The gentleman from Pennsylvania mis- 
takes the line of my argumentif he supposes it will lead me to 


any such conclusion. I admit that power. But I Propose to 
show a vast difference between the justexercise of the power te 
collect revenues by tariff taxation, and the doctrine of prote “ 
tion as now held by the Republican party. - 

To resume the line of my argument. ae shown that this js 
a Government of limited and enumerated powers. Being sucl; 
a Government, it follows that no power can be exercised by it 
except such as is contained in some granting clause in the (yy. 
stitution, or such as is necessary to carry such express powor 
into execution. The authorities are numerous on this point, ang 
too familiar to need to be quoted. The clause of the Constity. 
tion to lay and collect taxes, etc., which I have quoted, is the 
only one having reference to the power tolevy and collect taxes 

I have shown with sufficient clearness, I trust, that the words 
‘* provide for the common defense and general welfare ” are not 
words granting power, but, like the words ‘‘ to pay the debts.” 
are words limiting the exercise of the power to tax by prescrip. 
ing the purposes for which the power is given. 

hat, then, is the scope and meaning of the words ‘‘ to lay 
and collect taxes, * * * toprovideforthe * * * general 
welfare”? It is this, clearly: to collect the means by taxation 
which are necessary to execute every power enumerated in tho 
Constitution. To aes commerce is to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare; toestablish post-offices and post-roads is to provide 
for the — welfare; todeclare war is to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare; and so of every enumerated power. 

But to execute these grants, agenciesare required; vessels are 
to be built, armies raised and supported, menare to be employed 
and paid, and the like; and for such purposes money is a neces- 
sity. But money is not to be had by any government except by 
taxation. Hence the operation of the general-welfare clause in 
the Constitution. 

It is to embrace in our piers) term every specified grant of 

wer as the object on which the power to tax should operate. 

‘o what conclusion would any other construction lead? 

Construe the words “‘ provide for the general welfare” as an 
independent grant of power, and we are confronted with the 
amazing proposition that we have a Government of limited and 
defined powers resting on the Constitution, which contains the 
grants, and yet a clause in the instrument itself which super- 
sedes every specification. In other words, we have a Govern- 
ment of enumerated powers, and at the same time of unlimited 
andundefined powers. Toadmitsuchan absurd proposition is to 
brand the fathers who framed the Constitution and the men who 
adopted it as idiots and imbeciles. 

If, then, the power to tax is the power under the Constitv- 
tion to provide the means necessary for the execution of the 
granted powers, and only that, where is the enumerated power 
under which the —a doctrine of the Republican party 
canfind shelter? It can not be found. The protection doctrine 


-is contained in no one of the specified grants, nor is it necessary 


in order to carry into execution any one of these grants. It is 
neither an express nor implied power; and being neither the 
one nor the other, it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, i have in the argument thus far spoken of the 
doctrine of protection as now held by the Republican party, 
without pausing to define it. I have said that the levy ofimport 
duties is not necessarily unconstitutional; and it may now be ad- 
mitted that such levy carries with it an element of protection. 
But that incidental protection which follows the just use of the 
taxing power through tariff eo and the protection which 
is the avowed doctrine of the Republican party, are quite differ- 
ent, the one from the other. ; 

The difference consists in the purposes for which the tax/ng 
power is used. What, then, isthe Republican doctrine of protec- 
tion? Until recent years this question was not easily answered, 
for it was notruntil a recent period that this party advanced to 
the bold claim which they make to-day. : 

But now obscurity and doubt are at an end. In unmistaka ble 
terms the protectionists declare their meaning and purpose; 
and these are that after all the necessities of the Government 
for revenue are supplied, after all the incidental protection 's 
secured which attaches toall tariff legislation, the people shall 
be still further taxed to build up favored private enterprises. 

Ina word, they claim that protection for the sake of protec: 
tion and without regard to the collection of revenue justifies the 
use of the re le gota of the Government. Again I ask, w!! 
all the emphasis I can give the question: Where in the C on- 
stitution is there a clause which, under the most liberal constru~ 
tion, can support such claim? ow 

But it is said that the people pay nothing by reason 0! Ie 
protective system. If this contention is true, if it be granted wal 
the importer and not the consumer pays the tariff duties, *\!" 
the constitutional argument is not aifected. If a mode of taxe 
tion is unconstitutional, it can not be justified by the fact " 
our own people are not burdened by it. The true teaching 
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that expediency of any kind should not carry us oeyond the 
limitations of our own f undamental law. Rs ea 

But is it true that the consumer does not pay this a 

If so, why this clamor for protection: mae" ge as cs a 

ceive protection unless he is by operas th rwise be ‘all ad 
charge to the consumer more than he would otherwis be ca e 
on to pay? But the mostultra protectionist admits that in some 
=>? es the consumer pays the tariff duty, and if the consumer 
in one instance only is thus TS rerun a, 
5 a ‘ 
a thas tne eT ao een of revenue; and, if soused, the 
Fyetem which permits it is econ. ss ‘ 
sound it ought to be sufficient. we 
wont ebioet 2 = 2 iran, coverament , manifold 
, we should make has reawaken in our own 
port yee y og the minds of the people everywhere, that venera- 
tion for the Constitution which existed aforetime because of the 
restraints it imposes on Congressional authority. 

But there is the question of expediency. Ithas been long and 

ably discussed. I pass toa ian ———, of it. i os 
avorite argument at this day on this line, used by protec- 
sata the benefits supposed to accrue to laboring men by 
reason of protection. With what vociferousness has it been it- 
erated and reiterated on this floor during this debate that the 
laboring man should be the special object of governmental care. 
His praises are on every tongue—of protectionists. And why? 
Because it is from him that oe — cee 
rotection and become its master, reaps its richest harvests; 
ett would soothe and flatter while it rcbs him. 

Let us examine briefly this claim made by protection in the 
name of labor. What are the elements which affect the wages 
of laboring men? They are intelligence aad efficiency, which 
mean wealth-producing power. It is said, and truly, that there 
is no sentiment in business. Labor is employed that thereby 
the employer may accumulate wealth. 

The more skilled the laborer the greater the demand for his 
services and the less the competition, hence the greater the 
wages. But the less the skill required the greater the number 
competing, and * 7 — a — of the oe 
supply and demand. Tosupposethattheemployers in protec 
industries are less liable to take advantage of this law because 
less selfish than their fellows, is to accredit them with a degree 
of virtue which their past conduct does not warrant. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I ask that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
boring men of intelligence understand it. 
competition which affects the price of laber. ae. sign 
petitions for the preservation of the system of protection, but at 
the first opportunity they make manifest the compulsion under 
which they acted in this regard, by voting in ever-increasing 
i the Democratic ticket. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another view affecting the inter- 
ests of laboringmen, Letit be granted that protection increases 
the wages of labor. What wages are thus affected, and who pays 
them? In presenting the constitutional argument, I have said 
briefly, but sufficiently for my then purpose, that the consumer 
is burdened with whatever increase of cost to articles consumed 
ee gives. Let usrecur to this a. All bry re 
goods enter the country through the custom-houses, and before 
those that are dutiable are delivered to the owner by the cus- 
toms officers the customs duties must be paid. 

This is common knowledge. The duties thus paid become as 
much a part of the cost of the goods as the charges for transporta- 
tion, or the original purchase price. ‘These costs—the original 

rice, the amount paid for transportation and the duties col- 
ected at the ports of entry—must be reimbursed to each seller 
from the importer to the consumer before there can be profits 
made. But the object of importation is that profits may be real- 
_ on oe sale of the goods imported; and the consumer is the 

urchaser. 

What is plainer, then, than that the consumer pays the duties 
levied under tariff laws? Thishedoes. Thisisthe general rule. 
There are exceptions, I admit, but too few to be of value in the 
argument. , ; 

ut this demonstrable and repeatedly demonstrated fact, that 

the consumer pays the duties levied on imported goods, is but 
een — very small part of the sooeere which protective tariff 

‘station causes to be imposed on him. 

tariff legislation rotects; and how? By destroying below 
4certain limit of hoa the competition of foreign with home 
products. This itis intended to doif used as aprotecting agency. 


I can notextend theargument. La- 
They know that it is 
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With foreign competition thus removed in his favor, the 
American manufacturer is enabled to increase the price of his 
productions to the consumer to the extent of the tariff duty. 


| Phat this is done is evidenced by the well-established fact that in 
| Many cases, articles of American manufacture can be purchased 


at a less price in foreign markets than at home. 

The laboring men of the country—those in whose interest it 
is claimed that the protective system operates—constitute the 
great mass of consumers, and hence are forced to pay under the 
operation of the system a far greater amount for articles pur- 
chased by them than they can possibly gain by increase of wages. 
And this vast sum thus extorted from the consumers by law, 
goes, not to the Government, but into the coffers of the manu- 
facturers. What wonder that, in these latter days, the line be- 
tween the rich and the poor is drawn as never before in our 
history. What wonder that discontent is everywhere, and that 
want sits at the board where abundance should be found. 

But the fallacy of the reasoning that protection for protec- 
tion’s sake is justified on the ground of the benefits flowing 
therefrom to the laboring man, is made more manifest from the 
consideration that the number of the laborers in the protected 
industries, and who alone can receive benefit from protection, 
are few in comparison with the laborers in other departments of 
industry. 

The result is that, under the most favorable view we can give 
to protection as asystem, the many are made forced contribu- 
tors from their hard earnings to the wages of the few. 

And who are these many? They are over four-fifths of Amer- 
ican workingmen—the farmers, the wage-workers, the mechan- 
ics, the laborers in every field of industry and enterprise. And 
these are they who constitute the most conservative element of 
our citizenship; these are they who love their country and its 
institutions with unselfish devotion; these are they who in the 
strength of self-reliant manhood build the homes of the land, and 
go to their allotted toil asking of government nothing but equal 
laws fairly and honestly administered. 

But these are they whose united voices are swelling the de- 
mand for reform and relief. They have been patient and long- 
suffering, because conservative and patriotic. They have bent 
to burdens which should not have been puton them. They have 
watched the decadence of their own prosperity, while the wealth 
of the country has been garnered by the favorites of Republican 
legislation. 

And now, with patience exhausted, and refusing longer to be 
deceived and cajoled, they have turned from the party which 
has betrayed them, and demand of a Democratic Congress to 
restore to the country the era when equality before the law was 
the birthright of every American citizen, and when the heavy 
hand of governmental exaction was not laid with crushing 
weight on the industries of the poor. 

Said the gentleman from Pennsylvania a moment ago, the 
laboring men of the country are to determine the issue now 
joined. 

‘ I thank God that this is true; that the men who pay the taxes 
will know for what purposes these taxes are levied. The fight 
is on and they are to the front, and there they will remain until 
their exultant shouts shall proclaim the victory won. [Ap 
ylause. | 

: Mr. Chairman, I have said that protection as now taught by 
the Republican party is of modern origin. It can find no sup- 
port from the advocacy of those who in the earlier days of our 
history used the term in different significance. 

But the effects of a tariff of high and more modeate duties, re- 
spectively, are before the country, and may well serve as a basis 
for just argument on the results to beexpected of extending, as 
protectionists advocate, the systemof high duties. Were it not 
that the same facts are so constantly appealed to in support of 
diverse and contradictory argumentation, I would be surprised 
at the assertion often made that the period in which the tariff 
laws approached most nearly a revenue basis was the period of 
least general prosperity. The reverse is true. 

Trustsand tramps, strikesand lockouts—these are terms which, 
in the significancy now belonging to them, had their origin in 
the period of highest tariff legislation, and the conditions which 
produced them are directly traceable to high tariff enactments. 
Compare the decade when customs duties were lowest, and ad- 
justed with reference to the demands of the Government for 
revenue, with the decade last past, and how great the contrast. 
Then the wealth of the country was generally distributed; now 
it is teing gathered in the handsof afew. Then the demand for 
remunerative employment was readily met; now thousands of 
honest and industrious men, hard pressed for the necessities of 
life, are crying aloud, not for charity, but for opportunities to 
labor. Then the volume of the currency flowed unobstructed 
through the channels of trade to every portion of the country; 
now it is congested in a few money centers, and the money-hold- 
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ers are demanding the issuance of Government bonds that they | 


may have safe investment of their surplus wealth. Then ine 
farmer, he on whom the wy of every country ultimately 
rests, was independent an happy; now, with his home mortgaged 
and the creations of his hand eprived of value, he toils on with 
his pathway scarcely lighted by hope. 

These coutrasts, which are ethion object-lessons, might be 
extended; but enough. Why do they exist? Why this differ- 
ence between the then and the now? Our lands have not ceased 
to be productive; the sun and the rains have not failed in their 
fructifying power; the hands of the toilers have not lost their 
cunning or their willingness; the seasons have not ceased to 
bring abundant harvests, and yet the whole land seems a ‘‘ prey 
to hastening ills.” And let it never be forgotten that the Dem- 
ocratic party is in nowise responsible for existing conditions. 

Causes there are, but what: 

It is not in my t ts to attribute these adverse conditions 
to tariff legislation me, but what I do believe and assert is 
that every economic influence tending to produce them springs 
directly or indirectly from the existing tariff as its parent 


source, 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. One moment, Mr. Chairman. Re- 
form is the demand ofthe hour, and reformall along the line is the 
mission of the Democratic party. It will fulfill the mission. 
Be not deceived, you who exult inthe hope that dissensions 
divide us. Your hopeisvain. Economicconditions interwoven 
by more than a quarter of a century of mislegislation into every 
business interest may not be violently c . 

How to effect the needed saloewatian with the least shock to 
these business interests, requires the best and most prudent 
thought of the - Methods will adjust themselves. They 
who have fought through long a of disappointment and 
Cane they who have ae held fast to their 
faith in the ultimate reéstablishment of the true principles of 
our Government will not by deserting their a yield to their 
political enemies the vantage ground already gained. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. DAN WAUGH. 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, Janwary 12, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mn. WAUGH said: 
Mr. CHATRMAN: I have the honor to represent a constituency 


largely engaged in the productive pursuits of life, and as the 


riends, is to cheapen the products of labor, or, in other words, 
to cheapen the products of the farm, factory, and shop to the 
consumer, it must logically follow that it is unfriendly and hos- 
tile to the interests of the great body of the people of my district, 
Ican not, therefore, maintain a silence and see the bill 
without recording my most earnest protest against it. The 
author of the bill volunteered the very remarkable statement in 
the opening of this discussion, which should be made the title of 
the bill, as it is the true meaning: ‘‘That the consumer is not 
created for the producer, but that the producer is created for 
the consumer.” 

This will indeed be a new revelation to the farmers of my dis- 
trict, to learn that slavery still exists; that they are not born 
free men, but born slaves and servants to that lordly class, the 
consumers, that ‘‘ labor not, neither do they spin.” is idea of 
cheap labor and cheap products of labor comes from the age 
where the consumer owned the producer and his product and 
fixed the price of both. The consumer was master and the a 
ducer slave. That idea has no place in the civilization of to- 
ay. [Applause. | 

do not believe, sir, that the farmers of Indiana will humbly 
bend their necks to receivethe yokeas the insigniaof their new 
bondage. 
THERE SHOULD BE NO CLASS DISTINCTION ENFORCED BY LAW. 


We are a nationol producersand consumers. Any legislation 
that creates a distinction between classes is un-A: can and 





repugnant to our free institutions. 
ernment should bear equally u 
ow distinction or superior rights to one that is denied {,) 4, 
othe 

Should there be any favorites of the law I am so cousti;, 


r. 


The fiscal policy of the Goy- 
n all the people, recognizins 


ho 


Lif 


u 


that I would give it to that class which creates the wealth o/ ;\,, 
country, that vast army of workers on whose shoulders rests +) 
mighty fabricof the Republic. Weare notan idle people, spoxic. 
ing generally our laborers are hard-working producers. 


\ 


system that makes the product of their toil cheap may be \o/| 


Y 
i 


suited for idle men who depend on the labor of others for » |i, 
ing. but is clearly bad for him that produces. 

he price of labor is fixed by the same universal law that oo). 
trols the price of the product of labor—‘‘ supply and demanu. 
When the price of the productis reduced the price of labor mys; 
suffer a ene reduction. 


There is no 


aborer in all the land so blind that he can 


hot 


see that the cheapening of the product of his hands is dis,s. 
trous to his interests, or to see that free trade in products means 
trade inlabor. The Government should secure to the citi- 
zen the meansof self-maintenance, so far as its laws and policies 
can effect thatend. If the laws are so framed that the peop| 

are deprived or crippled in their means of support, of what use 
isthe Government or citizenship? If this opportunity of sell- 
maintenance under the laws is equally enjoyed by the alien as 
the citizen, and under conditions more favorable to the alien 
than the citizen in that the citizen is compelled to contribute 
to the support and defense of the Government while the alien 
has the same advantages free of cost and without even requiring 
his allegiance, the Government becomes a curse rather than a 


free 


blessing. 


ure invites this country to. 


No government sho 


These are the conditions that the policy of this meas- 


give or bestow upon foreigners the op- 


portunities of its own people, to provide for their daily wants 
and tosecure to themselves the necessary comforts of life. There 
is nosurer way to destroy the means of our people to exist and 


im: ish the country than to transfer these opportunities o! 
tence to the e of other countries. This will surely be 
the result shoul bill be enacted intolaw. The reduction 


of tariff duties proposed by this bill means inereased importa- 


tions of fore products and an increased exportation of our 
money to pay for them, and a consequent contraction of our cur- 
The im- 


rency. The evils of such a policy does not stop here. 


and 


tion of articles that our own people are engaged in produc- 
ng takes the place of an equal amount of the American product 
the demand to that extent, and deprives American 


supplies 


laborersof the means of support to the extent of the labor cost 

of the foreign product. 

We not only pay theforeigner for his goods that ought to have 

ine. to our own people and thus compel our producers to stand 
e 


be for work, but foreign importations tend to an ep- 
fifone 


forced ess of the people and an impoverishment of the pro- 


ducers. The money we pay for the foreign product is taken out 


of the country and 


wealth of the country. aie 
The purchase of the domestic article, the money and article, 
both remain at home, adding to the wealth of the country and 
bearing its equal burden of taxation, relieving the taxpayers 0! 
urpose of the pending measure, as we are informed by its | the country to that extent. | bc 
Our farmers are an intelligent class of people, and can pluinl) 

see that their interests as producers of food products depend 
upon the general prosperity of the country, and that all classe 
of laborers have steady employment at a fair remuneration, as 
they furnish them a better market with purchasers able to )) 
them better prices for their products. 
It therefore logically follows that any system that tends 
deprive our people of employment or the means to buy 15 °s 
much to their disadvantage asif it was directed ai their own 1- 
dividual prosperity. 


THE FARMER MADE A SACRIFICE TO FREF TRAD! 
This measure strikes the most cruel blow at those engaged In 


the farming industries of the country. 
articles from the agricultural schedule that are pro 
McKinley tariff and places them on the free list: 





Articles. Duties now levied. 


o 





25cents per bushel --.---.-- 
Bcents per pound -...-...-- 


25 per cent ad valorem..-.- 


niah© mu Scicounepilinsian budebtiiemgadiunet 2 cents per pound -....---- 


8 
oO 


lost to us as a basis of taxation and to the 


It takes the following 
tected by the 





i aii i tk le 


ee ee 


, SE MT Tr tetas -& » « 














—_—e—e—K—a—_—— Duties 
sti idee proposed 
Articles. Duties now levied. by Wiis 2 
bill. 
cain asian Sana ot ie ee ae 
Pt ee ae eee 10 cents per pound -...__.. Free. 
AUN ons canenennn sss ester eT Scents each ............... Do. 
BDUAZOS...-----0---=--=20ro0n nen Fee 5 cents per gallon .....____ | Do. 
Bene aueiaaa A Penne es SWE S) o. sees 5 cents per dozen ._._.....- | Do. 
"an dealt SS RE RANE PIT lic sind deseittel Do. 
Feathers ...------~------=--0007 9777 977" SP Oo .. -. o-ncceces | Do. 
_ OTe nackied sey tee Beet oe 1 cent per pound anal Do, 
"ax, ee ed a ee $25 per ton .......- wa a | Do. 
Hemp, not hackled ...---- OOo ants 15 per cent... ..............| Do. 
FE wy ee eee ee gcicke | 2cents per pound ________. Do. 
ee eaeete NE a idee | 5 cents per gallon _...___. | Do. 
Milk ..---------"ern""""""* ..---| 40 cents per bushel. | Do 
Wweell P@AS ------------- <0*-"""""" > sec age ANN ; 
= Mi ali nursery stock ---------- | 20 Pet CORB .~ nnenne-n =o =~ a 
nt dln swe AM -namone ones aaa oO. 
Seeds, all kinc 80 per cent _...........- A Do. 
re et i tines 1 cent per pound .......... | Do. 
pellow are NE UE tes wind encase | Do. 
foarte me 11 to 12 cents per pound...| Do. 
ooces te and noils .........-------.| 30. cents per pound ....._..| Do. 
ee an ER tien na 10 cents per pound _______. | Do. 
BrooM COM. ...-----------2---=20--2-0- OUI... ockvuniceatbananiad Do. 





A 





And that is not all; it takes the following farm products and 
ractically transfers them to the free list, only imposing a duty 
of 20 per cent as toall countries which impose a duty on the like 
roducts when exported from the United States; toall countries 
imposing no duties, free: 












Duties 
Articles Duties now levied. by _ 

bill. 

Wheat flour .....-..------«-------------| 25 per cent ad aint 2 Free. 
Wheat...------ TS Do. 
Buck Wet... .cc.-00+---2------------ 15 cents per bushel.._..... Do. 
a Ce | Do. 
iabeeheene sions oct AO CRIS DOR UONNOS nce nnscn Do. 
a archi hacioney-sntmanen 15 cents per bushel....-..-. Do. 
ides Sete ngaekicen «paces 20 cents per bushel........| Do. 
A AIEEE 15 cents per bushel ___..__. | Do. 
Cee hdd ained os baes + coo. lcent per pound .......... Do. 


It also makes sweeping reductions in the duties now imposed 
upon the following agricultural products: 

Horses and raules—$30 per head; if valued at $150 and over, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Cattle more than one year old, $10; one year oldor less, $2 per 
head. 

Sheep one year old or more, $1.50 per head; less than one year 
old, 75 cents per head. 

These are the duties imposed by the present law. This bill 
proposes to reduce all these duties to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

T also call attention to the duties now imposed upon the fol- 
lowing items and the duties proposed by the Wilson bill: 















‘ tat ain = Sittin | Duties proposed by 
Articles. | Duties now levied. Wileon bill y 

AIT stittthsitsiian capes | $1.50 per head............ 20 per cent ad valorem. 

WM es ddésincn ...| 7% cents per head... ._.. Do. 

DUR serscniisaasentinnnaiabe 30 cents per bushel... ..- Do. 

Barley malt............... 45 cents per bushel....-- 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Barley, pearled ........... 2cents per pound ._.... Do. 

Barley, patent ........_._. Be ee cies cai Do. 

Map Do. 

Rutter bbetsns Gaeene cedccund 6 cents per pound -.-- 4 cents per pound. 

nOCSE.......... et | 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Beans 


jean .| 40 cents per bushel .._-_-| 
Vegetables .............._. | 25 per cent 
Vegetables, prepared, etc. 
Vegetables of all kinds 
= specially provided 


Extracts of meat 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
id .....----| 10 per cent ad valorem. 
45 per cent ad valorem..| 20 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem.-.| 10 per cent ad valorem. 












| 
TL een OS BORE .... now 35 cents per pound __-.--- 20 per cent ad valorem. 
_ preserved.....__ 7 8 cents per ™ a ae Do. 
pk, condensed 07777)... eee Do. 
THe enema ww wne 40 per cent ad valorem. .| Do. 
as eneresennses #4 per ton____.- -----.----| $2 per ton. 

20 cents per gallon ..-..-. | 10 cents per gallon. 
15 cents per pound ..-_---. | 8 cents per pound. 
40 cents per bushel......| 20 cents per bushel. 
25 cents per bushel_.....| 10 cents per bushel. 
50 cents per bushel..-.-. 25 cents per bushel. 
30 cents per bushel.._...| 20 cents per bushel. 
82 cents per gallon .._... 15 cents per gallon. 
8 cents per pound ....... 2 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound -....... 8 cents per pound. 
2cents per pound -.--_.. | 1 cent per pound. 


= measure in effect means free trade in farm products and 
je Sour farmers over to the merciless competition with the 
Per labor of the world. All this is done in the name and in- 
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accuracy, that protection does not benefit the farmer. 
1s 80, why reduce the tariff on farm products? Youare needing 
revenues bad enough and your bill falls $70,000,000 short of rais- 
ing enough to meet the expenses of the Government, the reduction 
ismade in the belief it will reduce the price and it can not be ex- 
plained away. 
that protection does not benefit the farmer. The McKinley bill 
largely increased the duties on all farm stocks and products; for 
several years prior to the taking effect of that law there was an 
average annual importation and sale in our markets of the follow- 
ing foreign articles: 62,411 horses; 88,000 head of beef cattle; 8,250,- 
038 bushels of potatoes; 1,942,864 bushels of beans; 100,269 tons of 
hay; 55,000 bushels of buckwheat; 1,581,941 bushels of flaxseed; 
16,000,000 dozen of eggs; 200,000 bushels of turnips; $1,250,922 








itors. 
and methods as will keep as far as possible its own people em- 
ployed at a fair renumeration, not to pauperize them. 
industry destroyed and we dependent on foreign nations they 
will supply our wants with the raw material,so called,or the 
manufactured product as will best subserve their interests. 
Foreign importation of woolen goods will be largely increased, 
taking the place of the products of our woolen mills and creating 
another army of unemployed from the ranks of the 40,000 now 
employed in woolen mills and factories of the country. 
sisted that to put wool on the free list will give cheaper raw 
material to the manufacturer and consequently cheaper wool 
goods to the consumer. 
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terest of the sacred rights of the consumer that he may live in 
luxury and ease at the farmer's expense. 


DOES PROTECTION BENEFIT THE FARMER? 
It is said by some who are more devoted to assertions than 
[f that 


Let us see what truth there is in this statement 


OF iaed 


dairy products; $8,794 fruits other than tropical; $3,637,301 vege- 
tables, 


The year following the taking effect of the McKinley law there 


was a decrease in foreign importations of farm products of 86,- 
491,246. 
the extent of the imported articles, and by the protection offered 
them by the McKinley law reducing importations they were 
given a market for their products amounting to over $6,000,000 
that without such protection foreigners would have enjoyed. 
Protection to the farmer means a greater demand for his prod- 
ucts and a better market at home. 


Thus we see our farmers were deprived of a market to 


FREE WOOL WILL DESTROY OUR SHEEP INDUSTRY. 


This bill also strikes down the barrier of protection between 


the wool industry of this country and the cheap wool, cheap labor, 
and cheap civilization of Australiaand South America, where the 
conditions prevailing are more favorable to woolgrowing than 
they are with us. 


In these countries their flocks graze the year round on chaep 


rented land, the rents costing less than we have to pay in taxes 
on our land. 
be housed and fed from four to five months each year. 
farmers also sustain a heavy loss in the shrinkage of their wool 
crop and loss of sheep by the severity of our winters, with which 
the flock-owners of the countries named do not have to contend. 
In these countries they can sell their wool for less thanitcosts 
is to raise it. 
sure to arise for the American markets when wool is put on the 
free list, and our farmers being at such a disadvantage and the 
contest so unequal, there can be but one result and that will be 
a destruction in a very few years of our flocks and wool industry, 
and we left dependenton foreign countries for our wool supplies. 
When this has been accomplished and the outside world is in pos- 
session of our markets, it will fix the price we will have to pay for 
the wool we want, and the consumer and laborer will finally 
have to pay more for their woolen goods than they have to pay 
now. 


Our flocks graze upon high priced land, and must 
Our 


With such a merciless competition invited and 


That this result will follow has been demonstrated. It was 


shown before the Committee on Ways and Means that the wool- 

growers of the West were shipping their sheep out by the thou- 
| sand to get out of the business, and that the bankers and mer- 
| chants would no longer extend the credit that they had formerly 
given to the woolgrowers for the necessary running expenses, 
considering sheep, under present condition, poor security for 
such advances. 
what must be the effect when we have the full realization. 
this growing and profitable industry, ranking seventh in value 
among the agricultural pursuits of the country, destroyed, the 
2,000,000 and more of people to whom it gives employment will 
be compelled to seek other fields of labor, and in turn become 
competitors of their own people in other lines of industry, result- 
ing in a still larger army of unemployed. 


If this is the effect of the threat of free wool, 


With 


The crying wantof the day is more work, not more compet- 
It is the duty of every government to adopt such policies 


With our 


It is in- 
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To reduce the price of woolen oy by taking the tariff off 
wool you must take the amount of the tariff out of the pockets 
of the farmers, amounting to about $27,000,000, thus compelling 
our farmers to pay that amount on the price of the woolen goods 
urchased by the consumers all over the country. This would 
the rankest kind of classlegislation. Toescape thisdilemma 
our friends of free wool argue to the farmer that it will give him 
a better market and a better price for his wool. If that be true 
it will increase the price of the raw material to the factory and 
woolen goods to the consumer. Therefore, by putting wool on 
the free list we have not lessened but increased the price of 
woolens to the consumer, and have in addition thereto lost $27,- 
000,000 in revenues to the Government; that, too, when the pend- 
ing tariff measure falls short to meet our current expenses. 
This whole free-trade policy seems to have but one object, and 
that is cheap products for the consumer without any reference 
whatever to giving employment to our laborers or their ability 
to get money with which to buy. It is bad economic or govern- 
mental policy to purchase goods or the raw material to make 
them from abroad at any price when it has the effect to keep 
idle our own labor, which could have produced them at home. 


THIS DILL OFFERS THE FARMERS THE SHADOW AND THE GONSUMER THE 
SUBSTANCE. 


The benefits this measure holds out to the farmer to win his 
good favor is buta sham and a mockery. It offers him free ag- 
ricultural implements which, on an average, can be purchased 
now for one-half of what they could tenor twelve years ago. A 
got reaper can be purchased now for about one-third of what 

t cost ten years ago. The oe on these inventions have or 
will soon expire. Competition is coustantly lowering their 
prices. Free binding-twine is also offered. All these things 
amount to nothing in comparison to the losses to the farmer 
putting his products on the free list. 

The losses on his butter and eggs will more than double all 
benefits that can ibly accrue to him by any supposed benefits 
offered by this bill. Yes,salt isfree for the benefit of the farmer; 
not, of course, for the large packing housesof the country. Salt 
costs about 50 cents per barrel with the barrel thrownin. Now, 
an ord farmer will lose more by your reduction of the tariff 
on his cattle, on one steer, than he would by free salt dur- 
ing his natural life. To the farmer you offer the shadow; to the 
consumer you give the substance. [Applause.] 


MENTAL LABOR EXALTED AND PHYSICAL LABOR DEGRADED. 


What do our friends eer to give the masses engaged in 
producing cheap food and clothing for the millions of consumers 
who are not engaged in any productive industry in return? Do 
you propose to enter the great intellectual m and cheapen 
the products of the brain and mind in return? No, sir; this 
whole policy tends to eae and degrade physical labor and 
exalt and dignify mental labor. 

The man who discovers a new principle in mechanics is re- 
warded for his labor by a patent, giving him an exclusive mo- 
nopoly of his production. The'author who writesa book is given 
a copyright and the exclusive monopoly of his work. The 
millions engaged in the learned professions are not required to 
shorten their bills in return for the cheap necessaries of life. 
It seems that there ought to be some rec peor between the 
labor of the hand and head somewhere. If the fields of phys- 
ical labor are to yield their fruits in cheapness, why not the great 
fields of mind and thought yield their fruits in cheapness in re- 
turn? This bill ~ that the consumer shall be furnished 
the necessaries of life cheap at the expense of labor. To the 
el it proposes to furnish cheap the very articles he himself 

u . 


P ces. 

Those engaged in agricultural pursuits produce three-fourths 
of all they consume, all others employed in other branches of 
productive industry — a large per cent of what they con- 
sume, and are more independent of the markets than any other 
class. The consumer is entirely dependent upon the markets for 
all he consumes. Who are the great beneficiaries under the 
system pro by this measure? It is those who fill our pro- 
fessions, live in our cities, bankers, money brokers, railroad 
kings, and millionaires. It looks to me like taxing and burden- 
ing the busy working ‘‘ bee” to make cheap honey for the 
drones. [Applause.] We are invited by this free-trade policy 
to two great feasts: One to gaze upon the inspiring sight of our 
industrial army struggling and fighting in the race of life, in 
competition with the pauper and underpaid labor of the world, 
to produce cheap food and clothing for the consumer; for the 
——— the gentry. Men who never produced a thing that 

ving mortal could eat or wear or did a thing that was a benefit 
to their country or mankind. [Applause.] 
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The other feast is to witness the elevating spectacle of this 
great, proud American people tramping up and down the }; rh 
ways and byways of the land, rummaging the markets of ;),, 
world, hunting for something cheap, made so by driving the 
hand to poverty and want that made it. . 

For myself, I do not believe that there is a thing that js Dro 
duced by toil that should be made cheap at the sacrifice of \,;,, 
who produces it. [Applause.] I stand by the American yon. 
man. IfIhad my way, I would reverse this entire policy. | 
would go out upon the farm, into the mine, the shop, the fy. 
er and into all the avenues of labor, and hunt up every gop, of 
toil and hold up his hands and dignify and reward his efopt 
Apso.) ‘ 

believe our fathers fought the battles of the Revolutionary 
war toestablish industrial independence as much as to est.:))\{s); 
personal liberty. Our Democratic friends try to prejudice the 
minds of the people against the protective policy by declaim. 
ing that a tariff is a tax, and the consumer pays it. Just as 
if a free-trade tariff wasnot a tax and nobody paysit. The Goy. 
ernment has to raise a certain amount of its revenues by eye. 
toms or tariff duties, and this has to be collected and paid 
whether it is levied under the protective or free-trade policy, 
If it is a tax in one case it is in the other. , 

Now, I concede that the tariff is a tax that the consumer pays 
when levied under the principles of a tariff for revenue only 
upon an article we can not produce. But if levied upon compet- 
ing articles that we produce in sufficient quantities to substanti- 
ally supply our home demand under the protective policy, it js 
not a tax that the consumer pays, but operates as a license the 
foreigner has to pay inorder to sell his goods in our markets 
Our cities and towns, by ordinance or local laws, require non- 
residents to pay a license for the privilege of selling and vend- 
ing on their streets in competition with their local merchants, 
These local laws are enacted for a twofold purpose—one to raise 
revenues, and the other for protection. If it is a correct princi- 
ciple for our cities and towns to have protective revenue laws 
to protect their local markets against foreign products and com- 


— 


petition, why not the Government have protective revenue laws 
ee 75 American markets against foreign competition? 
Applause. 

The nonresident pays a license of $5 for the privilege of sell- 


ing his goods in our cities and towns. If he sells goods that 
are not produced or sold in the markets of such city or town 
in such case, he may add the amount of his license to the price 
of the articles he sells, and the purchaser pays it. But should 
he sell articles which are produced and sold in the local mar- 
kets, in such case he can not add the amount of his license to 
the price of the article he sells; he must pay that himself, un- 
less the article he sells is a spurious counterfeit of the article in 
the home market; in such case he swindles and deceives the peo- 
ple. Butif his articles are as good as those sold in the home 
market, but cost less by reason of being produced by cheap labor, 
he swindles the laborers of this country. 

This plea for free raw material is the most illogical argument 
T have heard during this debate. It is asserted that giving the 
manufacturer the advantage offered by a protective tariff does 
not benefit the people or lessen the cost of the product to the 
consumer, for the reason that the greed of the manufacturer will 
lead him to pocket the profit. In the same breath we are told that 
by giving the manufacturer the advantage afforded by free raw 
material the people will be benefited by getting the mannfac- 
tured articlecheaper. It must follow, therefore, I presume, that 
benefits from free raw material will make the manufacturer hon- 
est, while benefits from protection make hima rogue. It is well 
enough that the bill has some merit, asit is certainly a failure. 
a revenue measure. 

During the extra session of Congress we on this side of the 
House assisted our friends on the other side in repealing the 
purchasing clause of the Shermanact through any ge motives, 
and to demonstrate to them and the country that it was not ~ 
Sherman law that was the cause of the great distress upon the 
country but the threat of the Democratic party, which was 1 
stalled in power in every department of the Government, to ¢& 
stroy our economic policies under which the country has po 
pered and grown until it has challenged the wonder and ad- 
miration of the civilized world. . jal ine 

In this unpatriotic effort to destroy the great industs ; 
terests and ec of the people we have no helping nae 
but stand where the Republican party has always stood, by ; 
interest of Americans against the world. In this unhallowe 


work we will be found standing at the wheel trying tog a ho 
nation through this unfriendly storm to the great possiDi) ; 


and destinies that await it in the future, not to be or ecoah 


though pirates are aboard trying to scuttle the ship. ( 
applause. | 
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The Lariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS F. MAGNER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


"i ttee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
—_ House being in Comm the pill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 


aving unde ae 
ae for the Government, and for other purposes 


iR said: 
ie. aaa For the past ten years the Democratic party 
has appealed to the people on a eee looking to tariif re- 
form and freer trade relations with the other peoples of the hab- 
itable earth. For the first time they are in position to accede 
to the demands of the people and to carry out the pledges they 
have so constantly made. The present temporary pressure in 
commercial and mercantile life should not cause them to hesi- 
tate in the performance of a duty they were called upon to do; 
on the contrary, it should urge them on in the accomplishment 
of their task; for by accomplishing it they will do more to cause 
a change from the disastrous times we are now passing through 
toa period of prosperity than could be done by delay or inac- 
tion. Moreover, no time is better for the enforcement ofa change 
of economic systems than when business is depressed, because 
the hardships necessarily incident to achange of systems will be 
less felt in a period of depression than in a period of great pros- 
perity, and men will be more ready in a period of depression to 
accept reverses and changes than they otherwise would, and will 
thereby more speedily aeccinmodate themselves to the changed 
conditions, if these changed conditions should bring about inci- 
dental disaster to those who have enjoyed exclusive privileges 
heretofore. BS : ; 

The present depressed condition of business is one of those pe- 
riodical depressions that has visited the civilized world within 
modern times in a cycle of about twenty years. In 1873 was our 
last panic. About twenty years before that, in 1855, we had an- 
other. Twenty years before that, in 1835, the civilized world 
was visited by another, so that in a period of sixty years in our 
history, when we have had all kinds of tariffs, from the free trade 
to the McKinley protection system, we have had these periods 
of business depression. They would come without regard to 
tariffs, although bad tariff legislation may hasten their effect 
and intensify the evils attending upon them. As long as busi- 
ness is conducted on a credit system, when men will barter and 
sell, not what they have, but what they expect to have, and pay 
for it with goods or money that they have not, but hope to have, 
so long will we have a gradual inflation of prices, accompanied 
by a gradual inflation of credits, until finally a general demand 
for payment will bring depression and disaster upon all with it. 

If, in addition to this evil of inflation of credits and prices, 
we make by legislation unnatural prices for commodities, we 
augment the evil already incidental to a false and hazardous 
economic system. If, instead of permitting our own citizens 
to ply their abilities in the development of the resources which 
nature has blessed our own country with, we set them up by 
legislation in the business of doing that which other people, by 
reason of their natural resources, are able to do cheaper than 
us, We are bound to violate an economic law that will eventually 
bring disaster upon us, 

All commerce consists in the free exchange of commodities. 
Those articles which we produce and do not require for our own 
necessities we exchange for the articles produced by others and 
not required by them for their necessities. 
tone between nations is the same as that between indi- 
Mon sy the same country and is conducted on similar rules. 
th a . the medium of the exchange. It isthe means by which 
an $ are balanced and by which the values of the articles 
is an -_ determined. In the commerce of nations money 
a - oo. a = caly used to determine the relative 
tei ane articles which we annually import from foreign coun- 
wn ai 0 not give money in payment, but commodities of our 
Wes uction which we do not require for our own necessities. 
nal _ and will not import articles unless we have a surplus 
a ‘on 1on of our own with which we pay for the articles im- 


oeuring the twelve years between 1880 and 1892, in but a sin- 
e dain 1891, did we either meyers or import $100,000,000 in gold 
onal ver coin and bullion and the average did not amount to 

orty millions each year, and at the end of the twelve years 
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the total exports exceeded the total imports by only $40,684,258, 
although our total commerce in the same years amounted to 
thousands of millions of dollars. 

The larger our imports are the greater amount of wealth we 
receive. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, we exported to foreign 
countries articles produced by us and beyond the amount re- 
quired for our own necessities amounting in value to the sum 
of $1,015,732,011. In the year previous we exported similar 
articles amounting in value to $872,270,283. Among the articles 
exported by us in 1892 and their value were the following: 
Agricultural implemoemts .. ... .... 2. 2... cece ccccccccccnccsccccu----. $93,704,988 
Cattle 35, 099, 095 
ee 299, 353, 117 
oT 258, 161, 241 
Manufactures of cotton... 13, 226, 277 
1, 900, 444 


Saws and tools............ 
I 3, 133, 992 
Iron and steel manufactures ........ 2... 2.22. ne cee ee ccce une 28, 800, 930 
Leather, and manufacturers Of.......-.- 2-2. .oe ccc cc cece cc cece cece 12, 0 
aE a es —_ ‘ 
a Se a ee Re) ie 
Meat, butter, and cheese 





TIN ren S ek Ses I ae a 24, 739, 425 


We did not receive money in exchange for these commodities. 
We received for them other commodities produced by other 
people beyond the demand for their home consumption. 

Among the articles thus received by us and their values were 
the following: 






tl ital ee Vt Bicwbcmudia ce anise $126, 943, 704 
i dtadhtcs inadeuenineebarcuctidsseasdvesceacse sliveceusese! Gee 
a cs cain sarslse Gulpuarmaer wlan 107, 013, 579 
EO EE aE 28, 323, 841 
Manufactures of earth, stone, and china ___.._..._..-.---.-.-..... 8, 708, 598 
Se ED OO inn dncncencsecessntoccine Si audecainanein 19, 658, 456 
Manufactures of flax, hemp, and jute -.... 2.2.2... 22.222... «= 26, 298, 217 
Manufactures of iron and steel ............................ 28, 420, 747 
Manufactures of glass and glassware __.....................__.. 8, 758, 964 
Manufactures of silk (principally raw) .........-- 31, 172, 894 
i alin cesta sinteuass anaes eiadnehswnss 35, 565, 879 


EE CE ctinicitatanianisin ic Uidedepee deat wcie cinta dmanueil aekdie 3 oe 

These articles thusexported were produced by us cheaper than 
they could have been produced by the people to whom we sent 
them. They consisted chiefly of cotton, breadstuffs, and provi- 
sions, with a fair amount of manufactured articles, and the arti- 
cles which we received in exchange for them were produced 
cheaper by those who sent them than we could produce them 
under existing conditions. 

An economic disposition of the labor of both people would sug- 
gest that each be employed in the production of those articles 
which they can make the cheapest, whether by reason of their 
superior skill or by reason of natural advantage. 

Jute grows without cultivation in India, andfis therefore pro- 
duced there cheap. It can not be produced in the United 
States without much labor and consequent expenses, 

Ice is not produced in India without greatexpense. In Maine 
it is very abundant at the price of harvesting in season. Ships 
bringing jute from India are anxious to carry back a load of ice 
for freight. 

No one will deny that it would be unwise to interfere with 
the simple and natural law of exchange here employed and ad- 
vise the Indian to manufacturer his ice and the American to 
grow his jute rather than to supply their common wants from 
the fund that nature so abundantly and so cheaply provides. 

All the commodities above enumerated which we exported we 
produced cheaper than the people who took them from us could 
produce them. The people who took these commodities from 
us must produce and give us some other commodities which we 
require cheaper than we can produce them, otherwise we could 
hold no commerce with them. For if they have not got some 
articles to give us in exchange for our goods, we will not part 
with our goods, and if theycan not give them to us cheaper than 
some one at home, we will not part with them abroad. 

The larger therefore are our importations of foreign goods 
the larger must be the amount of our productions at home of 
those goods that we can produce cheaper, to supply first our 
home consumption and then to send abroad in exchange for the 
goods imported, and the greater the value of the importations 
the higher is the.price we have received for our own goods, and 
the greater the amount of our goods exported. Unrestricted 
and freer rules of trade with foreign people bring into our coun- 
try a greater amount of wealth that we can not or do not econom- 
ically produce, in exchange for what we can and do econom- 
ically produce in too great abundance for our own needs. ‘The 
cheaper we produce these articles the more wealth will we 
thereby bring in in exchange, and the more will we export, and 
the more employment will we give to our laborers at home in 
producing these articles. 

Our labors should be confined, therefore, to the production of 
these articles which we can produce cheaper than other people, - 
for the production of which we possess greater skill or greater 


19, 688, 108 
























natural advantages; and instead of diversifying our branches of 
industry by legislation cont to natural laws we should seek 
to confine it to those branches in which, either by reason of our 
peculiar skill, or by reasonof our natural Sen we can not 
only compete with but excel all other peoples. e can by law, 
and do, make it possible for some individuals to uce and sell 
ata ey: goods which could not be sold here without such leg- 
islation. By giving to the sugar-growers of Louisiana $9,000,- 
000 a year they can thus compete with the Cuban and make 
money, but it is expensive to the rest of the people of the coun- 
try papers keep these favored individualsin a profitable employ- 
ment. 

We can by law make it profitable for a few individuals to raise 
jute in Maine ifwe restrict to the use of their product our whole 
market; but it is more economical to let them harvest their 
natural product of ice and exchange that for jute, the natural 
product of India. 


e have fertile fields and trackless forests. We 
have mighty rivers and great lakes, affording cheap transporta- 
tion and cheap power. Our country carries in her womb treas- 
ures of coal and iron, and other mineral.ores, great beyond the 
power of conception. Weare rich in all these gifts beyond all 
the other countries of this world. 

Possessed of these natural advantages,and endowed beyond all 
other people with intelligence and energy begotten by the buoy- 
ant hope of independence both financial and civil, we want no 
help from laws molded by weak man to complete the commer- 

supremacy of the world. These 
us more economically developed and thecommodities from them 
more cheaply produced than similar commodities can be 
duced in any other part of the world. Laws that make 
development more expensive retard , and rob ‘the 


advantages. 


owners of these resources may be made as large, 
larger by protective laws; the mine owner may be enabled to 
e as much profit from the m of ee 

as he could out of two tons by na law, but he mine 
one, not two tons, and the market for labor is thereby dimin- 
ished one half. The more there is done, the greater be- 
comes the demand for labor in mining, and the larger the de- 
mand forthe laborer the higher must become his wages; _ 
© 


cheaper, therefore, a commodity can be produced, thelarger 
market for it will become; the er the production, the greate 
will be the amount of labor employed in the nm; the 


greater the amount of labor em the greater the demand 
therefor; and the greater the demand, the higher the wages 


paid for the labor 

In 1892, wee to Great Britain 67 5960 bushels of 

wheat and a — — wheat canal oo — — 

peoples we sent same . ushels Oo 
Caan 1,285,547 barrels of penntoun. About one-half the 
wheat and nine-tenths of the wheat flour that we exported to 
Europe went to Great Britain alone. We exported raw cotton 
in 1892 to all Hurope 2,871,776,174 pounds, of Great Britain 
took 1,690,842,573 pounds, or more than one-half. 

Does anyone contend that these large importations of our 
staples made Great Britain that she was worse off than 
her neighbors who imported less than she? 

Would her people have become richer by tilling their fields 
to produce wheat tofeed and cotton to clothe ves, in the 
production of which we can excel rather than devote their en- 
ergies to the production of woolen goods, in which they excel us, 
because they produce them rthan wedo. Great Britian 
possesses only the natural advantages of coal and iron. These 
we possess in greater abundancethan she. All other articles she 
one ~ mand r hay Seances mpetito id by 
cheaper a ce t r co rs, an 
a quantities gives larger employment to her peo- 

4 ith our give our people a cheaper 


. ITnereased consum production 
supply the want, and éncreased means & de- 
mand for laber, which means hi wages for the laborer. 
The report of the minority ‘the Committee on Ways and 
Means, written by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Rmmp], sets 
OS Pinel tes wey eal. It says: 


Our country manent boundless natural resources and natural 


resources can be by | 


production la- 
borer of so much of a market for his labor. The profits of the © 
and indeed | 
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The sewing machine cheapened the manufacture of clothino 
The seamstress gets less wages for making a single gari rent 
than she did when she sewed by hand, but she can earn porn 
wages with the machine than she formerly did by hand, and exc) 
garment coste less. But the cheapened cost has increased {},, 
consumption «* the garments; the increased consumption shins 
her more work and more pay. Modern machinery has }).,), 
the cost of watches very cheap. It has so increased the doy)... 
for watches that their production was never before so op..+ 
This increased consumption has given more work and «,. 
wages to the laborers engaged in their production. 

Our proper policy should be to invite competition, wy) 


from at home orabroad. Ifthe foreigner produces;cheaper t)\) 
we can it is because he has greater natural advantages jn tho 
production of that article, and he should be permitted to supply 
us with it in return for that which we can produce cheaper thay 
he. If he has not the natural advantage over us we should beat 
him inthe production; and if we do not it is because he has 
learned to r with more saving than we, and his competition 
will stimulate us to discover new means and invent now processes 
to manufacture cheaper, and humanity is the gainer thereby. 
Without this stimulus we would be working as the savages dy. 
By it we have advanced in civilization and have learned to 
chain the lightning and harness the elements to our commands, 
He who would prevent it is not humanity’s friend nor ciyiliza- 
‘tion’s champion. 

An increas: in the cost of production of commodities is a dual 
evil. Itmot “rly decreases ey lessening the production, 
butit-entails upon the laborer an additional tax upon his energies 
ae and his family with their comforts and neces- 
sities. labors not for the acquisition of money, but for the 
of obtaining what supports his existence—lis food, his 
, and his shelter from the elements. Whatever places 
‘these necessities further from his grasp, puts upon him an ad- 
ditional labor in getting them. Under proper conditions ho 
must labor but one day to procure for himself sufficient woolen 
cloth to put into a suit of clothes; put on a protective tariff of 
200 per cent on that cloth, and he is then compelled to labor two 
additional days to procure the same amount of cloth for hisneces- 
sities. He has a just ground of complaint at this extra demand 
upon his energies of two whole days of labor, for under the 
es the legislation the two days of labor he performs is not 
done for his own benefit; it is not performed to support the Gov- 
ernment, for the Government gets no share in it, but it is a trib- 
ute levied upon him for the benefit of another person in whom 
he has no concern or interest, who may perhaps be his enemy, 
and it is levied only upon the claim that it is just that heshoul 
labor to give his neighbor a profitable employment. 

‘On this theory of the MeKinley bill sugar was put upon the 
free list. This was a purely revenue duty. For every pound of 
sugar imported the Government received 1 cent. This tax was 
ultimately paid by the person who consumed the sugar, but 
every cent of it went to the Government for its support. |t was 
not a protective duty, for the amount of sugar produced in this 
country is, to the consumption of it, relatively small. 

‘The purpose of putting sugar on the free list was to deprive 
the Government of so much revenue in that respect that it 
might be coliected on other articles which would embrace with 
the duty the idea of tection. Bs 

About one-third of our population, in round numbers 22,000, 
000, ave ged in what may be termed the gainful pursuits— 
that is, in laboring for their support and the support of thelr 
families and dependents. Of this number less than 10) per cent, 
or about 2,000,000, are engaged in the protected industries. s 
all the articles we wear, the home that shelters us, the {ura 
ture that.adorns it, and the implements with which we labor 
are all subject to this tax for the protection of the favored °,\\"" 
000, it follows that for their support the other 63,(0),000 of the 
people of the country labor from one to four days in each week 
not for the support of themselves or their families, not to sup: 

the Government, but entirely for the bene(it of the favored 

000. ‘Since this discussion began we have becn inundated 
by appeals from these favored ones to continue our fostering 
care, but the great multitude that have supported them have not 
been heard from. We have received to-day a circular from - 
manufacturers of woolen clothing, claiming that the 45 per cen 
ad valorem allowed them in this bill is not sufficient, and ts 
unless they receive 80 per cent they will be ruined and that = 
business of making clothing will be taken to the other site® 
the Atlantic 


In my district I have living a large class of people engaget 

} the manufacture of clothing. I have received from one 0 © ‘ 
manufacturers of clothing for men and boys in the S 

of some statements in regard to the prices he pays |, 


ithe manufacture of suits of clothes to those who pe ible 
labor for them. ‘This manufacturer I know to be a respons! 
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He is a protectionist himself and Repub- 
even if he would, in stating anything 
I produce aay — eeweny ~ 
kets for suits of clothing, consisting of coats, pants, Vests, as 
pens are known in the trade. His letter whiel enon 
these tickets states ‘‘that they are full sets of = e ae Z 
the quantities of goods can apply to any a. i oe ome 
says, other tickets representative of indivi u ots, overcoats, 

ants, and vests, all ready-made clothing. — a 

One of these tickets is for a lot of fifty-five sack coats. They 
aro made out of Middlesex blue, worth $2.26 2 yard. The lot 
consists of 92% yards. The ticket has the price of the linings, 
trimmings, buttons, thread, silk, and spool silk, cotton, and even 
to the label which is sewed on and upon which is affixed the size 
and the price. Thecost of the goods in these coats is $3.80 each. 
The trimming is $1.39; the labor of making is $1.13; the labor 
for cutting is 25 cents; 33 cents additional is allowed for sundries; 
making the total cost $6.89, so that the total labor and sundries 
is but 24.8 per cent of the cost price of the article, and the total 
labor cost is but 20 per cent of the cost of the whole article. 

Ticket No. 2, for vests, and accompanying these same fifty-five 
coats madeof thesame Middlesex blue, at $2.26 peryard. The total 
cost of each of these vests is as follows: For the goods, 90 cents; 
trimmings, 56 cents; labor of making, 34 cents; of cutting, 12 
cents; sundries, 10 cents; total, $2.02. The percentage of labor 
and sundries is 27 per cent, the labor alone is but 22.7 per cent of 
the total cost of these vests. 

Ticket No. 3 consists of pants, as they are called in the trade, 
made of the same material and to accompany the coat and vest 
above referred to. The total cost of each of these is as follows: 
For goods, $2.90; trimmings, 38 cents; making, 34 cents; cutting, 
12 cents; sundries, 19 cents. The percentage of labor and sun- 
dries in the cost of each of these articles is 16.5 per cent. The 
percentage of labor is 11.7 per cent. The coats are made with 
eyelet holes upon facings outside, cash and breast pockets, — 
on hand pockets, lining open at the bottom, two rows of stitch- 
ing on cuffs and two buttons, inside breast pocket, all pockets 
heavy drilled and well set with four buttons to button. The 
vest has double-stitch edges upon facing, left watch pocket 
chamois, inside breast, four pockets outside, and eyelet button- 
holes. The trousers have plain seams with top and hip pockets. 

Another ticket is for a sack suit of serge; the goods ineach 
suit cost $5.91; trimmings, $2.16; labor of eutting, 81 cents; 
pants, 34 cents; vest, 34. cents. Total labor and sundries, $2.69; 
total cost of suit, $10.76. The percentage of labor and sundries 
in the total cost, 25 per cent. 

Another ticket is for three-button cutaway suit of serge. 
Price of goods, $7.02; trimmings, $2.35; labor and sundries, $3.49; 
total cost of suit, $12.86. Percentage of labor and sundries, 
27.1. 

Another ticket is for overcoat made of exposition kersey, 
worth $4.50 a yard. The goods cost $9.71; the trimmings, $4.75; 
the labor of making, $3; cutting, 50 cents; sundries, 89 cents. 
Total cost, $18.85. The percentage of labor and sundries to- 
gether is but 23.2 per cent of the total cost. 

Another coat, the goods cost$2.37; trimmings, $3.31; the labor 
of making, $1.62; cutting, 50 cents. Total cost, $7.81. Percent- 
tage of labor in total cost, 27.1 per cent. 

A chinchilla overcoat is ticketed as follows: Goods, $4.04; 
trimmings, $2.65; laborof making, $1.63; cutting, 50 cents; sun- 
— - cents; a percentage of labor and sundries in the cost of 

a coa : on 


ailele 

A double-breasted overcoat made of black kersey is ticketed as 
follows: Cost of goods, $6; trimmings, $4.46; making, $2.25; cut- 
ting, 50 cents; sundries, 66 cents; total cost, $13.87. Percentage 
of labor and sundries in the total cost, 23.8 per cent. 

A blue melton double-breasted coat made of material worth 
oe — is ticketed as follows: Cost of goods, $7.47; trimmings, 

03; labor, $2.50; cutting, 50 cents; sundries, 77 cents; the 
total cost, $16.27. Percentage of labor and sundries, 23.1 per 
cent of the total cost. 

It will thus be seen that in no instance is the percentage of 
labor in the cost of these goods 30 percent, and insome instances 
do they run below 12 per cent of the cost of these articles. 

{t must be remembered that theso are the prices that the 
Wholesale manufacturer pays to the jobber, and that they are 
not the prices paid to the seamstress who plies the needle or the 

rator who works the machine. I have personally madesome 
vestigations among the people of my district in regard to the 
ees of labor they weative for the manufacture of clothing. 
‘ad man that I called on, who has been a tailor for some time, 

d me that for ready-made clothing the hands in his place 
Fer wages as follows: For coats, the operators receive 

cents for each coat; the baster, 12 cents; the finisher, 10 

fents; the presser, 6 cents; the buttonhole-maker, 8 cents; mak- 
51 cents; that the vest-maker received for making 


and reliable man. 
lican, and has no interest, 
ggainst that side of the case. 
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and finishing a vest to accompany this coat 12} cents, the but- 
tonhole-maker 24 eents; total 15 cents; total paid for labor in 
coat and vest,66 cents. The prico of this coat and vest was esti- 
mated at 8, that being the sum that the party was compelled to 
pay when they destroyed or injured the coat and vest. 

A pair of trousers cost as follows: Operator paid for labor, 10 
cents; presser, 5 cents; finisher, 7+ cents; total, 22} cents. Cost 
of these trousers vary from $3.50 to $4, the percentage of labor 
in the $3.50 trousers was 6.4 per cent: in the $4 trousers, 4.6 
percent. He stated that the operator in one hour does ono and 
one-half pairs of trousers at 10 cents each, or 15 cents an hour; 
the presser in one hour does three pairs of trousers, at 


» cents 
each, or 15 cents an hour; a finisher does one pair of tr 


ousers ln 
an hour, at 74 cents. In the manufacture of overcoats another 
man gave me the following prices: 

Baster 75 cents, operator 37 cents, presser 14 cont itton- 
hole-maker 10 cents, for putting velvet collar on 12 cents—total 
$1.48. The cost of this overcoat was estimated at $18. giving a 
percentage of 8.2 for the labor in the goods. I came across one 


widow who was making vests for a living who told me that from 
7 a. m. to 10 p.m.,during which hours she worked, except such 
times as she devoted to her necessary household duties, she was 
able to make six vests at 15 cents each, and that she paid out 
cents on each of these vests for the buttonhole-maker, lea 
her 75 cents wages for her labor during those hours. 

I ascertained that these rates of wages. though formerly paid, 
were even now hard to obtain because of the great influx of free 
labor from Poland and Russia within the last two yea: 
is seriously competing with American labor. 

I read a clipping taken from the Brooklyn Eagle of January 
21 last, which tells the tale of competition to which these poor 
tailors in my district are subjected. It speaks for itself. It 
shows how the manufacturer obtains a percentage of duty for 
protection far greater than the whole amount he pays out for 
wages of labor and then imports that very labor free of duty to 
compete in our own land with American labor. 

SEVENTY RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS DETAINED. 

Out of the Russian Hebrew immigr: 
from the American line steamship Ber 
detained and rigidly examined as to their reasons for changing their route 
of travel from German to Engtish por The examination also developed 
the fact that twenty stalwart Russians were being brought into this country 
as contract laborers for the Pennsylvania coal mines. 

The good citizens of America are expected to pay twice and 
three times the proper price for their articles of clothing to the 
manufacturer to prevent competition from abroad in the manu- 
factured article, while he imports the labor to this country with- 
out paying any duty whatsoever. It would be indeed better for 
us that we did manufacture these goods abroad and import them 
here for the benefit of our people, rather than to entice to our 
shores the kind of labor that these manufacturers employ in com- 
petition to genuine American labor here. 

The Americun laborer is able to compete successfully with the 
laborer of any clime, and in those things that he can not com- 
pete with him he should not endeavor to do so. Give him free 
raw inaterial, free coal for his furnaces, free iron for his forges, 
cheap food to sustain him, cheap clothing to cover him, and he 
asks no odds from any workman in the wide world. 

All these benefits this bill will give him. He asks no other; 
he is willing to face the future with confidence and with hope. 


Ving 
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ints landed at Ellis Island yesterday 
in from Southampton, seventy were 












The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provice 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not desire to detain the committee by 
any elaborate discussion of the provisions of this bill; but I con- 
gratulate myself that I am a member of a House and a member 
of a party that after thirty yearsof struggle in the matter of 
tariff reform is about to realize, in some degree at least, our 
hopes. I do not deny that there are provisions in this bill which 
do not altogether commend themselvesto me. But undoubtedly 
the main body of the bill isin the right direction; and for my 
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part I shall heartily and cheerfully support it, though I may fail 
to ingraft upon it my views of certain schedules, 

Congress has power, Mr. Chairman, to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises for the purpose of raising revenue 
to carry on the Government. And when that power is used for 
any other purpose than that for which it was given and de- 
signed, it iswrongfully used. The difference between the Dem- 
ocratic policy and the Republican begins just there. The Re- 
publican idea is that the Government is an institution which 
can be used—nay, more, that ought to be used—for the purpose of 
promoting individual interests. The Democratic idea is that it 
can only use those powers which are given to it in the Consti- 
tution for the purposes therein given. I might cite many in- 
stances wherein failure to stand by that construction has led to 
follies innumerable. 

Many gentlemen before me will remember a bill which in the 
Fifty-first Congress was pressed so earnestly by our Republican 
brethren—the bill known as the Conger lard bill—another evi- 
dence of Republican construction of this power in the Constitu- 
tion. Here were two greatinstitutions engages in making lard— 
one hog lard, the other cotton-seed lard. e hog-lard concern 
found that the cotton-seed firm was getting the better of them, 
taking the market from them; and, like all good Republicans, 
they at once came to the Congress of the United States and asked 
it to use the oe power of the Government to tax out of ex- 
istence their rival in order that they, the hog-lard concern, might 
enjoy a pone of the business. 

r. HENDRIX. How about oleomargarine? 

Mr. TUCKER. It was practically the same thing with refer- 
ence to oleomargarine. Here was a case, Mr. Chairman, illus- 
trating this Republican idea which we find applied by them to 
the tariff—that where the Government can be used, not for gov- 
ernmental purposes, but to make one set of people rich at the 
expense of the whole a the Government is expected to re- 
spond. For my _— abhor it, I denounce it. I am utterly op- 
posed to any such theory. [Applause.] When the Government 
can be used for any other purpose than those defined and limited 
in the great charter of our liberties it becomes an instrumentof 

i oppression instead of a shield of protection to the people; and 
: when a man, in any business such asI have just mentioned, de- 
clines to meet his competitor on the old-time honest plane of 
‘‘ big sales, small profits, and fair dealing,” and seeks the aid of 
the Government to uphold his declining business by laying a tax 
on his — to mash him out of existence Government becomes 
tyranny 
m a ——_ like ours, where equality of condition is impossi- 
ble, equality of right is essential to liberty. To deny itis to “pull 
down the p s of the temple,” and in its stead erect an altar 
to avarice, oppression, and plunder. In one sense all men are 
not born ‘'free and equal.” One man may not be the oes of 
another in strength, size, or in moral or intellectual qualities, 
but in our rae mg toepon man has an equal right with every other 
(I care not who he may be) to his life, liberty, and property, 
and when deprived of either, stealthily or openly under the 
a = law, he has the natural, inherent God-given right to 
resist it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, how did this matter of protection begin? 
Away back when the Government was first founded, they put a 
tariff of 8 per cent upon importations, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the “infant industries” of the country. is catchword 
was the shibboleth of the Republican party for many years, and 
led them to manyavictory. ‘The protection of infant indus- 
tries!” They rode that hobby for years and —_ until the in- 
fants had become full grown and matured, an their heads were 
frosted with the snows of many winters. 

When they found that argument could no longer be used, and 
that the infants had grown to three-score years and ten, and b 
reason of strength had even attained to four-score years thoug 
their strength was labor and sorrow, for it was so soon to be cut 
off by Democratic ascendancy, they put that unceremoniousl 
aside; and, in view of the near approach of the passage of th 
bill, may Inot, Mr. Chairman, without irreverence, commend to 
my Republican brethren the conclusion of the Psalmist: ‘So 
— us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

A new device is easily supplied by the protectionist. 

‘Our reason for wanting the tariff is no longer to protect our 
‘infant industries,’ but to protect the American laborer from the 

uper labor of Europe;” and the laboring man was trotted out 
Fear after year to the ome old party to triumph in more 


one ho ntested battle. 
But, Mr. Oheleman when the labo ple began to have 
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When the laboring man found that $13.44 was 
on steel rails for the purpose of giving him hig 
the labor cost in a ton of steel rails was $3.04, he was not slow 
to discover the falsehood, and that the tax was put there, not 
for his benefit, but for the benefit of the steel-rail trust. 
When the laboring man discovered that in a dollar’s worth of 
cotton cloth the whole labor cost was under 25 cents, while the 
tariff on it amounted to nearly 50cents; when he found that the 
whole labor cost in a dollar’s worth of woolen goods was about 
22 cents, while the tariff was 100 per cent, his eyes finally be- 
came opened to the iniquities that were perpetrated upon him 

and first having thrown aside the old argument of the protec: 
tion of ‘‘ infant industries,” then finding that the laboring man 
could no longer be depended upon to carry them to another yic- 
tory under the pretense that the tariff was levied for his benetit 

the mask was finally thrown off in 1890 and the bold position 
taken by the Republicans that they were in favor of ‘ protection 


placed as aduty 
her wages, wheh 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in passing, that in all 
cases, except where the question of transportation or the like in- 
tervenes, where a duty is levied — any article that is imported 

uty is added to the cost of the 
cle to the consumer who buys it, and in some 
cases the entire duty is added. In all cases there is some duty 
added to the cost of the article, and in some cases all the duty 
isadded. Therefore, when a man finds that the cost of an arti- 
cle is increased to him by reason of the duty, that duty becomes 


And this is true, whether the consumer purchases foreign or 
domestic goods, though not always to the same extent in the 
urchase of domestic goods as in the purchase of foreign goods. 
or instance, the consumer who purchases $100 worth of English 
—_— with a duty of $100 on them has to pay $200 for the goods; 
or when the consumer purchases the foreign-madeogoods the 
hundred-dollar duty which the foreigner paid to the Govern- 
ment to bring the goods in, and which the importer paid to the 
foreigner in the increased cost of the goods, and which the 
and which the re- 
id by the consumer 
who buys them over the counter, the hundred-dollar duty having 
gone into the United States Treasury in the first place. 

In the case of the purchaser of domestic goods the increased 
price of the goods which the domestic manufacturer is able to 
put upon them by reason of the tariff duty is paid by the whole- 
saler to the manufacturer in the first place; the wholesaler gets 
it back from the retailer, and the retailer gets it back from the 
consumer, but the consumer never gets it back; he holds the 
bag. So that in the case of the foreign goods the duty goes into 
the Treasury,and inthe case of the domestic goods the increased 
cost incident to the duty goes into the pocket of the manufac- 
turer. This is the simple principle involved in this discussion. 

t is a question of whether the consumers shall be forced by 
reason of the tariff laws to contribute to the wealth of the manu- 


And here we might as well notice two arguments which are 
urged with the earnestness of sincerity by the other side, namely, 
that the foreigner pays the tariff tax and not the American; 
and, secondly, that the tariff cheapens domestic articles to the 
consumer, and at the same time increases the wages of the labor- 
ing people. To contend that the foreigner pays the tariff tax 
is a mere quibbleand intended tomislead and delude the people, 
but without success, for the people know too well who pays it. 
Undoubtedly the foreigner, when he brings goods to thiscountry, 

he tariff tax before he can bring them in; but if he 
gets that tax back when he sells the goods to the importer, it's 
a quibble and worse than a quibble to contend that the foreigner 
ays the tax. He advances the tax; the importer pays it back 
Sion, and the consumer pays it to the importer, but nobody 


f this is all that is meant by saying that the foreigner pays 
the tax, it is indeed sneering of notice; but when it is sought to 
ief that the great volume of taxa- 
sed price of domes- 
d absurd and silly, 
Let us apply this doctrine, and see whether it will stand the test 
of a littlecommon sense. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, we imported $36,993,409.16 worth of woolen goods, 
there was paid in duties er u ae ns 
’ . 0 - 
the privilege of selling to us goods which were worth only $44,- 
741.70 in excess of the duties he had to pay on them 
profit, on this theory, the foreigner must make on 


thelr eyes 0 and found that the was imposed not to | to be willing to pay $36,000,000 for the privilege of selling to 
give them higher wages, but to give monopolists greater profits, | $500,000 worth of goods! es 7 
we found nt result in House and in the other end | On the same principle the foreigner paid $18,174.17 in duties 


for the privilege of selling us $18,903 worth of wire rope of a 
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ity; $13,000,000 for the like privilege of selling us 
— aie tin plate, and $180 for the exalted privilege 
of selling us $193 worth of Mexican mules! ! 

The McKinley bill went into effect October 1, 1890. Between 
that date and June 30, 1891, we imported a certain class of woolen 
dress goods worth $5,280,841. The duties paid on these goods 

mounted to $5,423,422. So that if the foreigner pays the tax, 
a ‘4 $5.423.422 in order to sell us $5,280,841. That is, 
then he paid $5,423, ? = , 
the foreigner gave us the goods and paid us $142,581 besides as 
an inducement to our acceptance of them. . af 

If further argument were needed it is found in the McKinley 
bill itself. Section 22o0f that bill provides that where materials 
on which duties have been paid have been used in the manufac- 
ture of articles in the United States there shall be allowed on 

the export of such articles a drawback equal to 99 per cent of 
the duties so paid. Thatis, the Standard OilCompany imports 
froma Welsh firma million pounds of tin plate to be used in 
making cans to Nog ot their oil when manufactured. The duty 
on that under the McKinley bill is 2.2 cents per pound, which 
would amount to $24,000. Now, when the Standard Oil Com- 

ny ships its oil out of the country in the tin cans made of the 
tin plate, the rebate, 99 per cent of the $24,000, is paid, not to 
the Welsh firm, but to the Standard Oil Company. 

Now, if the foreigner pays the tax why not pay back the rebate 
tothe Welshman? Why pay it toaman who, under yourtheory, 
never had it to pay? This would seem to be conclusive, and is 
strengthened only by the example of our Maine fishermen, who 

rotest through their representatives on this floor against salt 

ing put on the free list, and yet had enacted into law years 
ago thatall salt imported for the use of the fisheries in salting 
down fish in Maine and Massachusetts was to be brought in free 
of duty. Now, if the foreigner pays the tax what advantage is 
free salt to the Maine fishermen? Hypocrisy at last seems to 
have found its origin, and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY], who pleads so piteously for free salt for, the fishermen of 
Maine, denies most vehemently that it is a tax on the Southern 
and Western man in salting down his pork and cattle. 

The next argument to which I direct attention, which has 
been used so persistently by a meg on the other side, nota- 
bly by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], is that the tariff cheap- 
ens the articles upon which it is laid to the consumer, and at 
the same time, by a process unknown to anyone but the pro- 
tectionist, increases the wages of the laborer who produces the 
article. So that we find the three arguments advanced by the 
protectionist to be, first, that the foreigner pays the tax; second, 
that this tax or tariff cheapens the article to the consumer; and 
third, that as a result of cheapening the article the manufac- 
turer who produces it can pay and does pay higher wages tothe 
laborer. Having considered the first of these propositions I 
now ask attention to the last two. 

The argument that the tariff cheapens an article to the con- 
sumer is sought to be maintained by the fact that almost all of 
the articles upon which a tariff has been levied have been cheap- 
ened in cost within the last thirty or forty years, and that, as we 
have had the high tariff for the last thirty years levied on these 
articles, therefore the tariff has decreased the price of them to 
the consumer. At first sight this proposition seems to be plausi- 
ble, but probed with the spear of common sense there is no man, 
whatever his intellectual endowments, who will not see the fallacy 
ofit. In the first place, why should it be assumed that because 
an article has been cheapened in price in the past forty years 
that the tariff has done it? Have there been no other causes 
operating to produce this result? The assumption is entirely 
unwarranted. Have not steam, electricity, science, and inven- 
tion advanced with pont strides in the past thirty years, bear- 
ing with them untold comforts of every description to the peo- 


ple, and cheapening in every factory and mill the processes of 


manufacturing? 
: The argument is put in thisform. During the period from 
850 to 1860 prices were higher than they arenow. During that 
= we had a low tariff. Now we have avery high tariff, and 
prices are lower; therefore a low tariff makes high prices and 
oe tariff makes low prices. In 1860 we had in the United 

tates $442,102,477 in currency, all told. Prices at that time 
mre much higher than they are now. To-day we have over 
; 000,000,000 of currency in the United States and prices are 
_—— therefore, according to the argument of the protection- 

t, we would be justified in concluding that the increase of the 
two anit from four hundred and forty-two millions in 1860 to over 
Wo billions to-day cheapens the articles which the consumer 


uys. Such a claim 
protectionias. would not be more absurd than that of the 


sae no one denies that nearly all the articles which are con- 


by the people are to-day cheaper than they were from 
XX VI——28 
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1850 to 1860, but that it was caused by protection is absurd on 
its face, and we need only look to the changes in prices in Eng- 
land, a free-trade country, between that period and the present 
to demonstrate the fallacy of such 2 proposition. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SHaw]and others have inserted in 
their speeches tables enumerating certain articles with the 
price attached to them in 1857 and the price during the past 
year, and the tables show that the prices to-day are cheaper on 
those articles than they were in 1857, and that therefore the re- 
duction of the prices is due to the tariff. 

Now, take the article of calico with the price in the United 
States and England in antebellum times and up to 1892: 





CALICO. 
os Cents. 
United States (Shaw’s table), 1857 ___. om | 
Mumtand (Mulhall), 1606-1000... on nnn cece eee cece eee cn cnns ‘do 8h 
DT el ee ae siaanuadaattie. 
a PII cinta atid a cay Seeige «thal ceded xz spd entn emanate wc xmenie ....d0 4h 
FLANNEL. 
United States (Shaw's table), 1857 _.__.. ..... per yard... 70 
England (Mulhall), 1857 _...-...... : i sddouta adahel asais wala aaa 
I i =e 
ee eanhiseasidhlecspiai aripailtitioaba inlets énbequaiellcdad en 


The same relative decrease in England and United States in 
prices of cotton, bleached and unbleached, and in boots and 
shoes, queensware, etc., may be shown. 

Take, next, pig iron and steel rails, inasmuch as iron is the 
basis of so much that enters into the consumption of our people, 
and therefore illustrates the principle the better. Remember- 
ing that no steel rails were made prior to the war, but only iron 
rails, we find the following: 


IRON RAILS. 


United States, 1854-1860, average price __......._.- accocecenn Dee t0m.. Gals 
England (Mulhall), 1854-1860, average price. ___... do 38. 50 
STEEL RAILS. 

United States, 1893, average price-........ ee 29.00 
lg Be UII NIUE So ice cariricmierchane cuncienwtndcesecedcsuncallll 26. 00 
PIG IRON. 

United States, 1854-1860, average price ........................-per ton 26. 34 
England (Mulhall), 1854-1860, average price ...................... eo... Be 
United States (Iron Age, December), 1893, average price... __-- do.... 7.50 
pe Dy ee ern nee” 8. 76 


We have selected these articles as being those in most common 
use to show that the reduction in the prices of the articles since 
1854 down to the present time has not been due to the tariff, for 
this could not be, as you will notice that the reductions have been 
as steady in England as they have been in this country, while in 
England they have free trade, and in this country between 1850 
and 1860 we had a low tariff and in 1892 the highest tariff this 
country has ever known; thus showing beyond question, there- 
fore, that the decrease in prices in the last forty years is due to 
the strides of invention in the mechanical artsand the extension 
ofelectrical and other appliances in the manufactures of the 
world and not to the tariff. 

It would be interesting to note also that steel rails, which 
began to be manufactured in 1867 in this country at a cost of 
$166 per ton, have gone down steadily until they are now about 
$28 per ton, but the same decrease in the price of steel rails is 
noted in England through all those years as in this country. 
Were further argument necessary, I invite the attention of the 
gentleman from Michigan to an extract froma report of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, made in 1832, in which he said: 

The doctrine that duties of importation cheapen the price of the articles 
upon which they are levied seems to conflict with the first dictates of com- 
mon sense. The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of 
the article in the market. It issubstantially paid upon the article of domes- 
tic manufacture as well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one itis 
a bounty, upon the other a burden, and the repeal of the tax must operate 
as an equivalent reduction of the price of the article whether foreign or do- 


mestic. So long as the importation continues the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the article. 


But I submit to gentlemen on the other side, if their argu- 
ments are not futile and worse than futile in the face of the great 
leader of protection in this country, who, in answering the argu- 
ment of the Democrats for cheaper goods, has declared upon 
every platform that cheap goods meant ‘‘ cheap men,” and that 
this country wanted neither. Not only on the stump has Gov- 
ernor McKinley proclaimed this doctrine, but in his reportac- 
companying the bill, which is now the law of the land, he says: 

Your committee by the proposed legislation, have not sought to further 
cut down prices. 

We have not believed that our people, already suffering with low prices, 
desired legislation which would result in lower prices. 

This seems to have been a clear and specific declaration on 
the part of the author of the McKinley bill that it was not his 
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intention to reduce the price of articles, as our manufacturers 
were already suffering from low prices, and that the _—— did 
not desire them anylower. And yet scarcely has the McKinley 
bill been in operation two years before every Republican orator 
is glorifying it on the ground that it has to accomplish its 
object. Its author declared that its object was not to lower 
prices; that we were suffering from prices already too low. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side, without exception I think, have never 
ceased to magnify it because they allege it has cheapened articles. 
These very gentlemen who now defend this McKinley bill on 
the ground that it has cheapened articles to the consumer, ad vo- 
cated its adoption into law because it would raise the prices the 
manfacturers could charge for their goods. They have found 
that the people are tired of this system which increases the price 
of articles to them and builds up one class at the expense of an- 
other, and in their desperation they have abandoned the prin- 
ciple — which the McKinley bill was based, namely, to in- 
crease the price of articles manufactured, and denying their 
own offspring, they claim for it a virtue which it was never in- 
tended by its author to possess. 

But we are willing to meet them on their ¢ eoffront. If 
the tariff operates to cheapen the articles upon which duties are 
laid and not to increase the price,as now claimed, then I put 
it to gentlemen on the other side to answer me for what pur- 
pose was the duty of 25 centson wheat, 15 cents on corn, 15 cents 
on oats, 10 cents on rye, 15 cents on buckwheat, and 30 cents on 
barley levied? Kither the tariff increases the price of the ar- 
ticle on which it is levied or it decreases it. it increases it 
then the whole body of consumers of the country are required 
to pay tribute to the manufacturers of goods. If it decreases 
the price, as gentlemen now claim it does, then they have de- 
liberately put a duty on agricultural products, believing that it 
would reduce the price of them in the hands of the farmer who 
has them to sell. 

If the tariff affects the price of an article it does so whether 
that article be a manufactured one or an agricultural product, 
and you can not eee go before the we class of the country 
attempting to delude them with the idea that the tariff cheap- 
ens the manufactured article which they consume and are obliged 
to ——— and at the same time attempt to conciliate them 
with the idea that you have er a duty on their products not for 
the purpose of cheapening but of raising the price of them. 
They can not longer be fooled with this chaff. In the one case 
you claim to levy the tariff to the article to the farmer, 
which he has to buy, and in the other to raise the price of the 
article which he has to sell. One or the other is wrong. Both 


can not be true. 

The next proposition which has been maintained by gentile- 
men on the other side is that the tariff h wages to the 
laboring man. It is hardly contended that this applies to other 
than those who are in protected industries; the carpen- 
ter, the bricklayer, the mason, and others are not ee 
it, and yet none will deny that the rate of paid in 
country to men outside of the industries is much 
larger than those paid to men within them. Therefore, if the 
tariff makes high wages, how is it thatthe men who are laboring 
outside of those industries which have n get larger 

than those who are in the protected industries 
the masterly in- 


he question has been forever o at rest 
vestigation and discussion given to it by Mr. Carlisle, now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, h in the Senate of the 


who, in a 
United States, made on July 29, 1892, while discussing the Ald- 
rich report, which was the report of a committee appointed by 
the Senate to moana this subject of wages, etc., before and 
after the passage of the McKinley bill, shows conclusively that 
in fifteen classes of laborers in eg industries wages had 
decreased after the of the McKinley bill, while in the 
fifteen classes of laborers in un 
bers, blacksmiths, tailors, 
ters, masons, ters, etc., ay 
ing beyond doubt that the question of wages is not dependent 
tariff, but upon the laws of supply and demand, and 
at the laboring man not in protected industries is 
better wages than the man who is cana’ 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I put this p tion to any gentle- 
man on the other side: If the tariff ee 
by the manufacturer, how is it possible the manufacturer by 
reason of that fact is yet enabled to pay to his la- 
borers? If the protectionist were to t what is the 

that the imposition of the tariff enables the manufacturer 
toc higher prices for his articles, and the make 
larger profits, then the argument that the the 
manufacturer to pay higher s would have some basis on 
which to rest, Itwould enable the manufacturer to — her 
wages (whether he would do it or not is a different q on), 





for it would undoubtedly increase the profits, and thereb . 
able him to give higherwages. But ht cnmemens made mo the 
gentleman from Maine and the gentleman from Michigan is 
that the tariff cheapens the article, and yet at the same time 
enables the manufacturer to pay higher wages to the laborer. 
The statement of this proposition, we think, is its own an- 
swer. But the gentlemanjfrom New York [Mr. PAYNB] has 
given us the solution of the matter as to how this piece of leger- 
demain is to be worked out. The gentleman from New York 
Mr. PAYNE], on the 15th of January last, in a colloquy with the 
istinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. CockRAn] on tho 
question of labor, solved this great question and showed how tho 
laboring man was to attain to the possession of higher wages. 


Mr. PAYNB. Now, there has been a good deal of amusement here, e pec- 
ially on the other side, in the last minute or two, because I asked the cen. 
tleman the question if the manufacturers did not want to reduce wajres, 
Why should they not want to reduce them? They are more human beings 
like ourselves. I have never claimed otherwise. [Derisive laughter on tie 
Democraticside.| They donotgooutinto the streets like our friend from 0}, 
(Mr. JOHNSON], and hunt up men to pay higher wages to; and one thin g is 
certain, that the workingmen of this country, —— as they are, when 
the manufacturers shall have been enabled to pay higher wages, Will compel 
them to do so, (pgiause on the Republican side. 

Mr. COCKRAN. the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. But, on the other hand, if you deprive the manufacturers of 
the power of pay high wages, if you take from them the sale of their com- 
modities at a fair living rate, then you deprive them of the power of paying 
higher wages, and en not do it, whether the men they employ are or- 
— ornot. Thatis the difference, and I hope some of you will under- 
stand it. 

Mr. CocKkRAN, I wanted toask the gentleman whether he considers that 


the rate of w: depends on the demands of the trades unions or on the law 
of Cay ry! and demand? 
Mr. Payne. What I said was simply this: That you must give the man 


first the ability to pay the wages. If he can get enowgh for his commodities 
to enable him 3 the high wages, he will be able to do it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. But will he do it? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, every time. 

Mr. PAYN®. He willnot do it of his own free will, unless he is compelled to 
do it by the trades [Applause on the Democratic side.| The trades 
us will compel him and can compel him to do it, if he he has ability to 

0 it. 


Mr. CockRaN. Wiil the gentleman answer one more question? Did Mr. 
Carnegie and the proprietors of the Homestead works have abundant means 
to meet their laborers’ Gemands when the strike occurred there? 

This colloquy, Mr. Chairman, shows that the gentleman [rom 
New York [Mr. PAYNE], a leading Republican from that State, 
and a member of the Ways and Means Committee, who has en- 
tertained the House for years by his speecehes on this subject, 
proposes to take care of the laborer by building up the business 
of the manufacturer by law, and then telling the laborer to 
organize and at the point of the musket demand his part of the 

which by law is given to the manufacturer. Why not 

law give it to the laborer in the first place? Why mock the 

laboring man by saying you are bold and brave enough to take 

care of yourself by organization, and invite him to violate the 

law by compelling these men who have fattened at their ex) nso 

to disgorge some of their ill-gotten gain at the point of tho 
pistol? 


If, as the gentleman from New York thinks, the laboring man 
is entitled to part of the profits incident to the business, and :lso 
thinks the manufacturer will never give it unless compelled to, 
why not by law so arrange it that the manufacturer can not take 
it? A story may illustrate it. An old man, anxious to encour- 

his wayward son, called him to his side one day and said, 
‘*My son, I have made my will, and inithaveleft you my property, 


and made your Uncle Jim executor to wind it up.” Tho boy was 
wayward, but not dull, and thanking his father, said, ‘ lather, 
[am obliged to you for your consideration of me, but 
would it suit you as well to leave the property to Uncle Jim, and 
make me executor to wind tt up?” 


But, Mr. Chairman, there isa principle which is as old us our 
country, that has found its way into the Bills of Right and the 
Constitutions of our country in the various States of the Union, 
and it is this, that taxation must be equal und uniform. [t isa 
plain and simple principle. It is one that no man will deny is 

; and yout the MeKinley tariff bill as one that has 
ed that principle, andall through its schedules has imposed 
upon the b least able to bear it the heaviest burdens, whilo 
it has relieved of taxation those who were best able to bear it. 
[Applause.] And the point in this bill that commends itself 


more tomy judgment t all others is the substitution of the 
ad valorem system for the specific. [Applause.}] There sre 
eases where specific duty will not worl such injustico. but 


in the large majority of cases it does. ie 
What is the ad valorem system? Why, it is nothing in the 
world except as which declares a man shall be taxed ac: 
hath and not according to what he hat 1! 
property; that the unit 

of taxation shall be the value of the thing. Under the McKin- 
specific tax, the unit of taxation is th° 

thing itself. Under the ad valorem system the value of the at 

















ticle is taxed; under the specific system the article is taxed 


i trogard to its value. That is, under the McKinley bill 
. oo is taxed $30 if he is worth less than $150, whether his 
value be $20 or $149. The man who imports a horse worth $149 
and the man who imports a Shetland pony worth $20 pays the 
same tax of $30. A horse y horse for all that, even if he isa 
3 and pony. [Laughter. ; . 
er. TURP N. That is what the McKinley bill says? 

Mr. TUCKER. That is what the McKinley bill says. Mr. 
Chairman, if I have the time I think I can show the iniquity of 
this system. Nay, more, if the people of the country fully com- 

rehended the iniquity of the system under which they have been 
iving, and if that system were applied to State taxation as ap- 
plied to Federal taxation in the McKinley bill, Ido not hesitate 
to ay I believe it would cause a revolution in every State in the 
Oot me show you whatI mean. Under the McKinley bill we 
find that woolen yarns of the lowest grade, which cost only 
11 cents per pound, are taxed 278 per cent; butif you have 
your pockets filed with money and are able to buy yarn that is 
worth 39-cents, the tax is only 118.79 per cent. If you are rich 
enough to buy 39-cent yarn, you pay 118.79 per cent, and if you 
are sO poor you can notbuy anything but the ll-cent yarn, you 
are taxed 258 per cent. he system is a tax upon the poverty 
the le. 
oral ot aulen cloths valued at 27 cents a pound; the tax 
under the McKinley bill is 163 per cent; but if you are able to 
buy woolen cloths that cost 89 cents, the tax is only 99 percent. 
The higher the price of the.goods—the finer the goods—the 
lower the tax. 

Look at knit fabrics; valued at 40 cents a pound, under the 
McKinley bill they are taxed 136 per cent; if you buy knit fab- 
rics worth $1.36 per pound the tax is only 82 per cent. 

Look at blankets, the value of which is 34 cents per pound. 
The duty under the McKinley bill is 100 per cent; butif you can 
afford to buy a better blanket at 95 cents per pound the duty is 
only 80 per cent. 

Take flannel underwear valued at 32 cents a pound; the duty 
is 103 per cent. If you buy underwear worth 95 cents per pound, 
however, the duty is 96 per cent. 

Take carpets. If you buy an Axminster or Moquette, the 
most expensive carpets, valued at $2.88 per yard, the rate of duty 
is 60.85 per cent. If you can only buy a cheap 2-ply ingrain 
carpet valued at 57 cents per yard the rate of duty is 64.74 per 


cent. 

Cotton cloth, shirts and drawers, stockings (cotton), window 
glass, and in fact nearly every article in common use among the 
= le, is subject, to this same discriminating tax under the Mc- 

inley bill, by which the poor are taxed nearly double as much 
as are the rich. The Wilson bill wipes out this inequality, and 
puts the tax equally upon the poor and rich alike, taxing the 
man not on the article he buys, but on the value of the article. 

For instance, under this bill the duty on woolen yarns is 30 per 
cent, whether the price of the yarn be 11 cents or 39 cents. On 
woolen cloths the duty in this bill is 40 per cent, whether the 
price of the cloth be 27 cents per pound or 89 cents per pound. 

[ herewith attach certain tables showing this principle. 


THE AD VALOREM SYSTEM VS. SPECIFIC DUTIES. 


The McKinley bill in many cases puts the highest rate of duty 
on the cheapest goods, and the lowest on the highest grade. 


Binns Wilson bill wipes this out, and taxes each according to 
value. 


Table showing the duly on goods under the McKinley bill and the Wilson dill. 








Duty. 
Average value. McKinley | Wilson 
, bill. bill. 


i tssestssesnesnnettneen 





Preeti ——— 





WOOLEN. 
Yarna, | 
SEI a es hse as tt Tg | ay ad 
CINE co it cee oe snd 118.79 30.00 
2 cents Woolen clothe. 
er cg ee : 163. 09 40.00 
87 cents perpound cewtly 114. 86 40. 00 
8 cents per pound ____ a abi iilein ttn 99. 50 40.00 
Knit fabrics, 
£ sents per pound (i eis cde ppiidetomicalihel 136.00 40. 00 
-36 per po aipeinst bbihictehaiadlie Gehinns dgnakaaianinl 82. 25 40. 00 
All other not otherwise provided for. : 
159. 60 40. 00 
142. 59 40. 00 
87.03 40.00 
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Table showing the duty on goods, etc.—Continued. 


| Duty. 
Average value McKinley | Wilson 
| bill. | Dill. 





WOOLEN—continued. 


Blankets. Per cent. Per cent, 
in ONO IU II a. nck nc ncancddeeua sie | 100. 00 30. 00 
ROE tic ee 80. 33 35. 00 
Flannels, underwear 
I a 103. 51 30. 00 
I 96. 54 40.00 
CARPETS. 
57 cents per yard (2-ply ingrain) ........................ 64.7 25. 00 
$2.88 per yard (Axminster-Moquette) ...................- 60. 85 35. 00 
COTTON. 
Cloth. 
Over 100 and under 150 threads square inch. | 
Unbleached. 
ee SOME UE NU I ON ite innticters denice a cinbiewecun adenine 52.74 26.37 
; Bieachea. 
TNE UGS sheep cite wiesiniirdamneiniedasciniiilaiy ditties ici. 40. 00 80. 00 
Shirts and drawers 
NE IIIa wraps abeinciscdiocismersaea ia Gatedin cia’ un oaneaoab b@iaiciukascssised 74.00 40. 00 
EES AOE IE 59. 51 40. 00 
Stockings. 
RL ean cia 71.97 40.00 
eee Naess hacia Dadelirtes tsatha oh ehatiteiliatmesditdivalacsieguiseeassns niin aia 56. 74 40. 00 
Wool hats. 
DB a EL a ee | 106. 38 30. 00 
eg ES ER a eer sy 87. 26 35. 09 
Fiannel underwear. | 
er INE SII a aril hacgs onan Smawsswensabindamdainmesieid 103. 51 30. 00 
TINNITUS 96. 54 40. 00 
HMORSES. 
as ei | $30. 00 20.00 
oe i, RS ee TES ...per cent -| 30.00 20. 00 





That is to say, a horse worth $149 pays $30 tax, and a horse 
worth $151 pays $45.30 tax under the McKinley bill. 

The subject may be put in another way. Under the McKin- 
ley bill on $10 worth of broadcloth a tax of $5 is laid; on $10 
worth of blue cheviot cloth a tax of $11.20; and on cotton warp 
goods worth about 45 cents the tax on $10 worth is $18. The 
west of England broadcloth, therefore, which is worth $3.50 per 
yard pays on $10 worth 25 of tax; while the cotton warp goods 
that is worth 45 cents, and which is worn by the poorer classes, 
pays on $10 worth $18 in tax. 

These tables show the principles upon which the two bills 
have been framed, the McKinley bill taxing by specific duties 
the thing itself, without regard to value, aud the Wilson bill tax- 
ing the valueof thething. Anexamination of the McKinley law 
will show that on many articles the tax on the cheaper grade is 
double that on the higher grade of the same article. Taxation, 
which should be equal and uniform, therefore becomes unequal 
and unjust under the Mckinley bill; not only unequal, but un- 
eqal and unjust to the poorer classes. If two different rates of 
taxation are to be had, it is manifestly best that the highest rate 
of taxation should be put on the highest grade of goods, when 
only the rich wouid sutfer from it. 

But the McKinley bill reverses this, and itnot only makes tax- 
ation unequal, but puts the heaviest burdens on the cheapest 
grades of goods, which the poor are obliged to buy. Now, I say 
if this system of taxation were adopted in Virginia in the mat- 
ter of State taxation, it would revolutionize the State. Suppose 
we adopted in Virginia the McKinley system of taxation, mak- 
ing two rates of taxation instead of one equal and uniform rate, 
and that the cheapest articles were to be taxed twice as much as 
the finer grades of the same article, we would have the tax- 
gatherer going to a man with a horse worth $200, taxing him at 
the rate of 40 cents on the hundred dollars, and getting 80 cents 
of tax for the State onthe value of the horse. He would then go 
to another man, not so prosperous as the first, who owned ahorse 
worth only $100, and instead of taxing him at the rate of 40 cents, 
he would raise it to 80 cents—twice as much—and thereby exact 
from the man who was unfortunate enough to have an indifferent 
horse, worth only $100, as much of tax as he secured from the 
man who had a $200 horse. 

Or take another example. Suppose the taxgatherer went to 
@ man with 1060 acres of blue-grass land worth $50 per acre; the 
tax at 40 cents on the hundred dollars would amount to $20. He 
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goes next to his neighbor who has 100 acres of indifferent land 
worth only $25 per acre. He would tax him 80 cents on a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of his land, which would amount to $20 of 
taxation levied on him, though his land is worth only half as 
much as his neighbor's. Apply this to his whole property, 
horses, cattle, stock, furniture, farming implements, land, etc., 
and if the McKinley system of taxation were carried out in the 
State the taxgatherer would levy a double tax on all of the in- 
ferior articles and tax the more valuable one-half. This system 
is infamous; it is unjust; it cries out against the perpetrators of 
this wrong, and demands, as it has received at the hands of the 
we who have framed this bill, its just reward of denun- 
ciation. 

In a country like ours where conditions of life are so varied; 
where one man is rich and another poor, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to civil liberty that the equality of right should be recog- 
nized, and when a system is proposed and solemnly enacted into 
law by a great party (once in power, but now thrust out, we trust, 
forever), which lays taxes according to the poverty of the peo- 
ple and not according to their p rty, it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the revolution of 1892. There is nothing which ran- 
kles in the human breast more deeply or that will more surely 
rise to the surface than a feeling of injustice, and this has been 
shown in the action of the country on the McKinley bill. Ihere- 
with append a table, showing the application of the principles 
- o cKinley law to State taxation if it were adopted in Vir- 
ginia. 

This table shows that the man with $7,500 worth of propert 
would be taxed the same amount as the man with $3,750 wort 
of property. If this system can be justified on any oe of 
fairness or justice we would be glad to have its defenders show it. 





I. 
Farmer Koiner owns the following property: 
Land and house (100 acres), #50 per acre...................-......--. $5, 000 
5 horses (8200 agtece) SRE Rt hedahnedns eneieaen ides adenadan asta 1,000 
i os wins aadalbw wrth in eimninminains inal 500 
din. ck dan pndicddetbb von oks cbyoce cbtirchewas 1,000 
a "7, 500 
II. 
Farmer oe owns— 
Land and horse (100 acres), $25 per acre....................---.-...-- 2, 500 
5 horses ($100 apiece) le ee oe Sie atid a alee niann Graig oie ga 500 
reo Leds dels sa cosas ecsdbbhicabt enccdssuin 250 
ID hichtnncclinssdlauhstbecsudddubhncdddwh prbeeceuseus 500 
SPU cn dadenknis maieeeimaksbalntheeneeas bse tekeens mute dvavepanedsoene 3,750 


The State tax in Virginia is 40 cents on the hundred dollars, 
At this rate Farmer Koiner on the above property would pay 
$30 to the State, and Farmer Seay would pay $15; but if the Mc- 
misley system were adopted in the matter of State taxation by 
doubling taxation on the poorer articles Koiner would pay $30 
and Seay $30. The Republican defender of the McKinley law 
says, ‘‘Seay “ not to complain, as he and Koiner have the 
same number of acres, of horses, of cows, etc., and therefore 
ooens to pay the same tax.” ‘The Democratic opponent of the 
McKinley law says, ‘‘ Away with such a doctrine, that would 
tax Seay’s property double because it is of inferior grade, or 
leave untaxed one-half of Koiner’s property because it is the 
best grade.” 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers of the country have been 
well cared for for thirty years. At last the farmers will have 
their inning, and this Congress will not adjourn before there 
will be enacted into law this bill or some similar measure which 
will give needed relief to the farmers and laborers of the country. 

In 1860 the wealth of the United States amounted to $16,000,- 
000,000; of this the farmers d $7,000,000,000; that was at 
the close of the free-trade period from 850 to 1860, Shortly 
after this the Morrill tariff bill was enacted, and by successive 
ovees it has grown until the enactment of the McKinley law of 
1890, which gave us the highest tariff ever known. 

The total wealth of the United States in 1890 was sixty-two bil- 
lions, and of this the farmers own fifteen billions. That is from 
1860 to 1890, the period of high taritf, the increase of our wealth 
has been $46 ,000,000, of which increase the farmers have made 
$8,000,000,000 and $38,000,000,000 has been the increase of all other 
industries. In 1860 the farmer owned 44 re cent of the wealth 
of the country. In 1890, after a period of thirty years of high- 
tariff taxation, the farmer owns 24 per cent of the wealth, and 
that though the farmers constitute more than one-half of the 
ye mer of the ney: 

any oan doubt—I have no time, Mr. Chairman, to gointo 
the details of it—the effect, therefore, of a high tariff on the 
farmer? Look at the following table, sho the prices of his 
staple products during the successive periods of high and low 
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tariffs, and the conclusion is clear that the farmer has always 
fared better under the low than the high tariffs: 





ees 














Flour. | Corn. |Cotton,| , TO 
bacco, 
High tariff, 1825 to 1832....................-. 85. 69 80.613 | 80.1 
Compromise tariff, 1839 to 1842...7-..777777- 637 | cree | 1st | ©. i 
Bete CAFE, BOG8 80 IDG... coc ccoccccccccesces 4.89 .57 - 06§ : 12} 
Revenue tariff, 1847 to 1860__................ 5.81 ov 09-11 20 
PEE CI, COD ase ncucio anne esa veen i 5.00 45 07} 05 





This bill is not pentont. I have sought in the Committee of 
the Whole to modify and amend it in certain particulars, I haye 
felt that the duty on pig iron was reduced too much at this 
time, from $6.72 to about $1.80 per ton, and I favored and voted 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr, 
ne placing a duty of $3 per ton on pigiron. Such 
a duty would have reduced the present duty $3.72 and at tho 
same time would have given needed relief to the people. 

And so, also, I voted for a reduced duty on pooh pe, iron ore, 
instead of having the duty taken entirely off, and I believe that 
that principle will yet be engrafted into the bill. While, there- 
fore, there are features of the bill which I do not approve, I 
have felt that there were so many features ofit which commended 
themselves to my judgment that I heartily trust it may be 
passed by this House. It has reduced the duties on chemicals, 
oils, and paints from 32 per cent to 23 per cent; on earthenware 
and glassware, from 51 to 34 per cent; on metals, from 59 to 36 
per cent; on cotton manufactures, from 55 to 38 per cent; on 
woolen manufactures, from 99 to 35 and 40 per cent. Ithas placed 
farming implements on tho free list; it has taken the trusts by 
the throat and compelled them to do justice to the people; the 
tax on whisky has been raised 10 cents, and the whisky trust 
has been denied its demands in the bill for an extension of the 
bonded period; the sugar trust which has been eating out the 
vitalsof the people has been compelled tosurrender, and the steel- 
rail trust and Standard Oil trust have been throttled, and their 
ill-gotten gains will no longer be increased by exorbitant exac- 
tionsfrom the people. This bill might wellbe termed ‘‘A bill to 
prevent and abolish trusts.” And over and above all the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country in the hands of the millionaires 
who have escaped taxation in the past and contributed little or 
nothing to the support of the Government have had imposed 
upon them by the courage and valor of the Democrats of this 
House an income tax which will relieve the poor and compel 
the rich to pay their just share of governmental expenses. 

I do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, that a great outery will be made 
by the protected monopolists against the passage of this bill. 
The failing fortunes of a dying bankrupt Administration last 
winter, in anticipation of impending disasters, caused by their 
profligacy and misrule, sought concealment from an outraged 
public sentiment by charging the impending crisis upon the 
then recent Democratic ens No change in our revenue laws 
had been made and none was then contemplated until the regu- 
lar session of Congress; but the calamity howler and protected 
millionaire were one and the same, and no opportunity was lost 
in assuring the country that a change in the tariff would work 
destruction to the people. 

The impious hands of the uncouth Democracy dare not touch 
this ‘‘ sacred animal” of our protected ‘‘ Egyptians” under the 
penalty of forfeiture of public favor. But the hooting of the 
owl brings no terror to the heart of the experienced woods- 
man. If tariff reform were to be postponed until its accomplish- 
ment could be effected withoutadisarrangement of the business 
of the country, it must be forever delayed. The man suffering 
with gangrene may lose blood in the amputation of his limb, but 
the skillful physician, careful of his reputation and the welfare 
of his patient, will ig discount the loss of blood in the res 
toration of the whole to vigor and health. To refuse it is 
certain death. To act before it is too late is sure relief. 

Deeply sensible of the responsibility resting upon me, Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of this House, and as a Representative 


<a rere, shall vote for this bill in the earnest belief that 
it will bring (not at once, but in the near future) a large meas- 
ure of relief to the people from the burdens under which they 


have struggled for years; that it will open up the markets of 
the world to our granaries, and regain for us the lost commerce 
of the seas; that it will stimulate our manufactures to — 
production, thereby giving to labor’ new avenues of aareer 
ment and enlarged fields for constant and steady employe!’ 
and, above all, into every home in the land, however humble, 


it will carry the bright radiance of commercial freedom, |" 
fi from unjust 


h taxes the 


creased comforts of life to the r, emancipation 
taxation, and will usher in that glorious system whic 








lineation 


i i this 

d the rich alike, in the establishment of which in 
ue ublic of ours none can complain but the unjust, om 
all will bless except the wicked. [Applause on the Democratic 


side. ] 
Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


Thai dmelI 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in the five minutes allowe 
rise to support the amendment of my colleague from Virginia| a 
WISE], putting coal on the dutiable list at 50 cents, and to —— 
the amendmentof the gentleman from ne em ar = 
duty of 75 cents a ton provided in the McKinley act. 1 want ! 
sa Y sae. Chairman, that there is not a pound of coal mined in 
my ‘district; and I have no other interest in this matter than 
that of a representative of So — rer ot advocate this 

ment because, in my judgment, itisright. — 
anyhat are the principles enunciated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in this bill? Has he brought to 
us a free-trade bill? Not at all. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No, sir: it is protection. : 

Mr. TUCKER. The cost of an article to the consumer in this 
country may be lessened in two ways: first, by taking all the 
duty off the finished article, or second, by leaving the duty on 
the finished product and taking all the duties off of the elemen- 
tary articles which go into the manufacture of the finished 

roduct. Neither of these is right under the principles of this 

ill. The just, the plainly _ principle, is to let all suffer 
alike as all are benefited alike. Cut the duty down upon the 
manufactured article, and let the man who digs in the mine to 
get out of the ground what nature has put there, to increase the 
wealth of the country, bear his portion of the burden also, ifsuch 
it be. To make him bear all the burden on his product and the 
manufacturer of the finished product be cut only a part on the 
duty on his article does not seem to be right—and especially in 
the matter of coal and iron ore—where all alike have for years 
been taught to lean upon the protective duty. Many finished 
products of American manufacture can be produced here now as 
cheaply as anywhere in the world, yet they are not under this 
bill put on the free list for the reason that it was deemed by the 
committee unwise to subject the business interest of the country 
to so great and sudden a strain. The same argument we think 
applies with equal force to coal and iron ore. as 

Mr. Chairman, what excuse is there for the proposition em- 
braced in this bill? The only excuse can be that the putting of 
coal upon the free list will cheapen the article to the majority 
of the people of the United States. That is not claimed. I 
venture the assertion that west of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and east of the Rocky Mountains free coal will not cheapen it 
one cent toany consumer. The only people to whom it will be 
cheapened will be those represented by my friend from Mobile 
[Mr. CLARKE], who spoke so eloquently just now, and a fringe 
of people along the Atlantic coast and along the Pacific. And 
I say now, what I have said elsewhere, that if I believed free 
coal would cheapen the article to my people and the majority of 
the people of the country, I should vote for it most cheerfully. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why will it not be cheapened to all the con- 
sumers of the country? 

Mr. TUCKER. Because of the cost of transportation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then the tariff is for the benefit of the rail- 
road corporations? 

Mr. TUCKER. Notabitof it. On the contrary, if you put 
this article on the free list it is not cheapened a particle except 
to the people I have mentioned. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The tariff on the article benefits the railroad 
corporations. 

r. TUCKER. Oh, my friend from Kansas hasacraze on the 
subject of railroads. 


— DALZELL. Itisa perfect nightmare with him. {Laugh- 


r. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will go with my friend from Kansas as far 
as —— in the control of the railroads, and I freely admit 
that the cost of coal to the people of the country is largely due 
to the question of transportation, but as applied to a majority of 
the people of the United States Ican not see how the question 
of tariff on coal can affect the price of coal to them in the least. 
Take my own home, the city o Staunton, for instance. There 
we pay from $4 to $4.50 for bituminous coal. A short time ago— 
Ido not know how it is at the present time—the railroad com- 

anies charged $2.50 per ton for bringing this coal from the 
wha Valley to Staunton. Thissame coal they took to Rich- 
mond, 150 miles farther, for $2 per ton. 

— Nova Scotia coal is put down at Norfolk at a cost of 
from $1.75 to $2 per ton, has not the railroad company the 
power with 200 miles of transportation to put that coal up to 
any price that it sees fit to the consumer? And as the railway 
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companies are naturally interested in the development of prop- 
erty along their own lines, such as the West Virginia coal fields, 
would it not be their object to so increase the price of transpor- 
tation from Norfolk to Staunton as to prohibit entirely the im- 
portation of the Nova Scotia coal into that region? I will 
heartily support any legislation that willtake from the railroad 
corporations the power of controlling the price of a necessary 
article like this to the people. But the fact remains that they 
now have the power to do it whether coal be free or dutiable. 


Income Tax. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the internal-revenue (income tax ) amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon the question of tariff reform the coun- 
try has had for a number of years a most thorough campaign of 
education. In two Congresses bills have passed this House, 
illustrating the manner in which the Democratic party proposed 
to apply the principles itadvocated. These principlesand these 
methods finally received the overwhelming sanction of the peo- 
ple, and we were given control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment in order to put them into execution. 

This Congress, therefore, is a Congress for action, and its first 
and foremost duty is to reform the tariff. Realizing the neces- 
sity and duty of — progress, I have refrained from taking 
part in general debate, and, as far as possible for a member 
of the committee, charged in part with the duty of formulating 
and presenting the pending legislation, I have refrained, also, 
from participating in debate under the five-minute rule. Nor 
would I now tax the indulgence of the House except for the 
somewhat embarrassing and unexpected conditions which con- 
fronts us. 

It was expected that we would first pass through the House 
the bill reforming the tariff, and that then we would soon follow 
it up by another bill providing for whatever actual deficit we 
might conclude the first bill would leave in the public revenue. 
I have not time to discuss the very interesting questions which 
arise in this connection, nor is it necessiry to do so since the 
majority party has decided in caucus assembled that the two 
measures shall be joined together. 

That part of the pending amendment which provides for a tax 
upon incomes is to many gentlemen, so they tell us, new, unex- 
pected, and imperfectly understood legislation; and in this con- 
nection they threaten action calculated to delay if not to defeat 
all reform of our present system of taxation, and to block the 
Democratic party by painful and unlooked for dissensions within 
its own ranks at the very threshold of the great task before us. 

Mr. Chairman, the ties that unite Democrats have already 
been too much strained. The great work in which we are en- 
gaged has already been too long delayed, and I ask the indul- 
gence of the House while I briefly discuss the merits of the 
pending amendment and the importance of our making an end, 
without further delay from any cause, of such differences as still 
exist among us. 

What methods have not been employed in reaching our pres- 
ent conclusions? The Democratic members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, with an earnest desire to meet the reason- 
able expectations of all elements of the party, have conferred 
with our friends of every difference and shade of opinion, and in 
the fullest, frankest, and most candid manner. We have had, 
and are still having, the most abundant discussion; and we have 
the decision of a very full caucusof our party associates. These 
are about all the means known in public life for reaching a final 
conclusion where gentlemen have different views. 

I do not invoke the decision of the caucus beyond its reasonable 
and persuasive —_—. as I do the other proceedings in this case. 
But where does all this leave us? The caucus has simply de- 
cided that the internal-revenue bill, including the income tax, 
shall be joined to the bill reforming the tariff. They shall be 
passed as one measure, instead of being passea as separate meas- 
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ures. I did not approve of this oF of campaign, for reasons I 
need not recite. A majority of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means did not approve of it, as shown 
by their a these measures as separate bills. Almost a 
majority of the Democratic caucus aid not approve of it, as | 
shown by their well-known vote. But who can longer protest | 
with reason or without mischief against the decision of a ma- 
jority of our associates upon a mere question of method? 

No final decision has yet been reached as to the details of the 
pending amendment. Uponto-morrow gentlemencan vote with- 
out restriction or restraint to perfect it as they like. But I sub- 
mit that, in view of all that . been done, and when we shall 
have finished our work to-morrow, the time will have fully come 
when, in all fairness and reason, no Democrat should cast a vote 
adverse to what may then be agreed upon, or calculated to delay 
in any manner the measure t will then be finally before us. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider the effects of delay. Gentle- 
men have spoken of the duty of speedy legislation in order to 
relieve the people as soon as possible from the heavy burdens 
imposed upon them by existing law. This is both important 
and true. ButI wish to add to it another aspect of the case, 
which, so far as I know, has not been brought to the attention 
of the House. I do this also in order to assign to their true 
cause certain conditions which are unjustly charged to the char- 
acter of our proposed legislation, but which are properly charge- 
able to our delay. 

Let us consider the nature and effect of a bill to reduce taxes 
upon imports and of a bill to increase taxes upon imports. ‘To 
state the case is to argue it, for the results are evident. 
The effect of a bill ucing taxes upon im is exactly the 
reverse, while pending upon its 2, that of a bill in- 
creasing such taxes. Also, the effect, after its passage, of a 
bill reducing such taxes is just the reverse of that of a bill in- 
creasing such taxes. 

Take the McKinley bill, which is the existing law, and con- 
sider its nature and effect. It proposed to check imports by in- 
creasing duties. Its purpose was declared. To a ver ~ + 
extent the price at which we can buy imported articles the 
pees at which we can buy similar articles of domestic manufac- 

6. As is too well known to require citation, and the data is 


all here beside me, importers acted upon this timely warning of 


an increase of duties and largely increased 

abroad. They imported all the they could at the lower 
duties, in er to sell them for alarge profit at the law-made 
prices after the duties were increased. 

Fromtin plate up and down they used their own money and all 
the money they could borrow, until the banks were strained, to 
stock up with imported goods. Jobbers and retail merchants 
also desired to ne before the er duties went into effect, all 
the imported goods they would want for a long time to 
come. This took large quantities of goods out of nee ae 
sequently the receipts of the Government were greatly 
during dency of the er 

How wasit with the domestic man r? Foreseeing that 
Sadie euiees ofits deaaueetentl dae meee a tiene: 

er p passage , he na 

urally wanted all the stock he could , 80 as to take ad 
vantage of the rise in prices. was this true of those 
who use foreign materials in the | uction of 
They would have to manufacture ata greater cost 
Kinley bill went into effect than they would before it went into 
——. Senernn nh teins aneine Sane ene ee. 

yers of domestic goods tomake large purchases before the en- 
actment of that bill. Thus domestic and domes- 
tic trade were also stimulated before the enactment of that law. 

But what were the subsequent and permanent effects of the 


McKinley law? After its passage the stores, mills, and ware- 
houses jane full of Eno Advanced pr were asked, and 
consumption was reduced. All over the country were 


i 
eS 


permanent effect 
reduce the receipts of 5 
ee ereenoe Reais — bill we have under considera- 
. ‘ ; uw - 
aise, We EnoW that we sre within consrvative limits too con 
gerva’ 80 as my- conv yet we 
marked reductions nee existing duties. siting 








Mr. DINGLEY. DoI understand the gentleman to make th. 
statement that there wasa rise in prices from 1890 to 1292, an) 
a decline in the wages of labor? ee 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Substantially so, 

Mr. DINGLEY. The statistics are directly tho rovers. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Inexceptional cases the 


|} are. I think I know what the gentleman has in mind, [mme- 


diately after the passage of the McKinley bill Governor Camp. 
bell, in a very thorough canvass of the State of Ohio, uniformly 
requested that anyone whose wages had been increased wo); 
stand up and proclaim it. It is a matter of public notoristy 
that in the whole State there was not one who was ablo to say 
that his wages had been increased. . Pe 

Mr.DINGLEY Will my friend allow me to eall bis ationtio; 
to the official statistics? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I will fully answer 
first question, and then you can ask another. 

. a DINGLEY. I want to get the gentleman down 
acts. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. There is no trouble 
about that, but I would rather not be interrupted while I am 
answering your question. Now, let me answer your first ques- 
tion, and then you can askanother. In addition to what I have 
just said, it is within the personal knowledge of perhaps ever, 
gentleman upon this floor, it is a matter of record, that from 
one end of this country to the other, after the passage of the 
McKinley bill, there were reductions of waves; and our mem- 
ories are very short if we do not remember the increased prices 
for goods and the politicalconsequences which flowed from that 
fact. Doubtlessthere werecases where speculation overreached 
itself, and when ‘consumption fell off and credit was exhausted 
the goods had to be ced. 

e can all understand that. But the general purpose and ef- 
fect of the McKinley bill was loudly proclaimed, and is as 
widely known as it has been deeply repented by its papporters. 
Suppose some articles are lower now than they were belore thc 
passage of that bill. It simply shows that improved methods 
of production, either here or abroad, have reduced the cost of 
seen to a greater extent than the McKinley bill increase: 

tax, and they would be still cheaper to us but for that in- 
crease. Perhaps in no partof thecivil world have the good 
effects of such improvements been less operative than here 
because of our restrictive policy. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have here the official statistics of Curro!! 
D. Wright, in response to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which exactly contradicts the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I know whatthe gentle- 
man has, and it is notas he states it. Itis just the contrary of 
his construction and of the use he is making of it. 

' Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. I would rather continue 
my mead py lines I have selected, and let this matter, 
so well known to all, rest with a denial, especially as my time is 
brief and can not be extended. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What I desire to ask the gentleman is this: 
Is he not aware that the statistics gathered by Carroll D. 
Wright, under direction of the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, showed that the prices had declined from 1%!) to 1592 
on which it was said that duties had been raised, and that the 
wages had increased during that period? 

‘Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. My answer would bo to 
repeat that the gentleman is generalizing upon exceptions ond 
upon some results which disappointed the purposes and expcc- 
tations expressed in the report that accompanied the Dill: and 
I further refer him to the reportor speech of the present Secre- 

of the Treasury, then a Senator from Kentucky, wlo ex- 

the whole subject, and showed clearly the reverse of the 
conclusions drawn from Mr. Wright's statistics by the epub- 
lican members of the Finance Committee. Wages went up 10 
15 unprotected industries, but in 15 protected industries they 
devlined; 30 industries having been selected as the test. The 
cost of living was increased to the people some $300,000," or 


more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Buthere are the official facts. Pees 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That is enough, unie® 
the wishes to into another topic, for | can 10 
enter into elaborate details. I have given the general resi. 
Iam willing torest there. Iam firm in the oe I occupy, 
and I ti that my friend is satisfied mow to let me go 00 “ ith 
“Scan aabeoenting pili. We propose large reductions 3 

re ; e rge reductions 

the existing rates of duty upon foreignimports What do people 
expect from such a measure? a? expect to buy impor! 
cheaper after the passage of this bill than they can buy —_ 
now. Asa matter of course, when they look forward to‘! 
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approaching condition of the market, they are not going to | period, but by the decision of the majority, and upon the meri 


k up with foreign goods. Jobbers and retail merchants are 
eae to stock up with foreign goods, They do not ee 
that the decline which must take place upon such pow "-) ot 
be liquidated at their expense. Therefore the inevita =o bill 
of a bill reducing duties is to diminish imports, while — vA u 
is pending in Congress, and of course the revenues of t © Ov- 
ernment from that source are, during the same period, corre- 

ingly reduced. ; ‘ 
ewe c domestic manufactures: Ourdomestic manufacture = 
know perfectly well that the ge they now produce can not be 
sold i the passage of this ill under such protection as now 
exists, and who can deny that this enjoins caution and limits 
roduction? Buyers must know what the rates will finally be 
n order to purchase with confidence. The standard of compe- 
tition is not fixed or freed from likelihood of change until the 
pill becomes law. Especially do these elements of uncertainty 
enter into those industries which consume foreign materials 
in whole or in part, in their products. Thusall business is kept 
in a state of depression so long as a bill of this character is 
nding. Itmatters not how wise or beneficent our bill may be, 
Tt matters not how vast may be the benefits it ultimately and 
permanently confers upon the country, it can not be contro- 
verted that during the pendency of the measure its effect is 
bound to be depressing upon production and trade; and every 
day that we delay the passage of a bill like this simply continues 
this condition of suffering, and, in many parts of the country, of 
acute suffering. 
“"Therelore, I eer upon our friends to make an end of our real 
or imaginary difierences. Let not these troubles, due to our 
delay, be attributed by the country to the character of our a 
lation. Letusnot stand aes of final agreement; but after 
all that has passed let us e these measures, combined into 
one, as it comes from the Committee of the Whole, to-morrow, 
and without the delay of a single hour, send it to the other 
branch of Congress and bid it Godspeed to early enactment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word in regard to the pending amend- 
ment. Discharging the high and —— uty assigned to 
me as a member of the Committee on Ways and Means by the 
appointment of the honorable Speaker, I have felt at every 
step in the preparation of legislation to be submitted to this 
House that I could no more represent the district that elected 
me, being a member of a national committee, than I did any 
other district in the American Union; that if sofarasmy labors 
there extended I should come before this House, notemancipated 
from local influences, but seeking to submit to the House meas- 
ures en ey the sentiments of a single Democratic 
Con nal district, I should be unworthy of the high trust 
confided to me and of the grave responsibilities I had accepted. 

My own convictions upon the pending proposition, like my 
convictions upon many other propositions, go fully as far and 
indeed much farther than the majority of the committee has 
gone; yet in the pending particular I advised more moderate 
|g I felt it our duty not to submit to a Democratic 

ouse any proposition that seemed to be in advance of the aver- 
age maturity of the opinion and sentiment of the Democracy of 
the whole country; and I felt that so long as our faces were turned 
toward the common principles we all hold dear, and we felt that 
our proposals embodied the wisest national policy, we should set 
an example by makingreasonable sacrifices for the general good 
of our interests and desires. 

I favored presenting to the House at this time aslight modifi- 
cation of the income tax from its present form. The main point 
is to effect a landing of the policy, which I feel sure will grow in 
favor with all classes of our sean which givesus a flexible tax 
that we can put up or down as occasion requires, without dis- 
turbing business; and I favored a small tax on sugar instead of 
the present bounty, but I stand and have stood firmly by the de- 
cision of the majority of my associates, as finally reached and 
PSat what of tho sats 

ut what o nature of this tax? In the first place, you can 
divide it into four parts. You can tax Suvestmente in loans and 
corporations, you can tax individual earnings, you can tax re- 
ceipts from rents, and you can tax inheritances. These are the 
eae of a system of taxation like this, and these are all of 

I believe that if you omitted for the present the tax upon indi- 
Vidual earnings, and put the tax on inheritances instead, you 
= collect - muc = is a ony yet avoid het 

many the r eature of the tax. 

non 8, _— — — nS yetre spent in family sup- 
soon ressed ; $s or rents, and 

Femaihy expenditures are taxed under the tari” ut this ie a 
mere matter of detail; and the whole question, like every other 
uestion, should be settled, not by what some Democrat said at 
former period, not by what was thought at some other 


of the question and in the light of public exigencies and of ou 


duty as public servants to-day. 
You can tax, as we do under our existing tari‘? ar 
tem, the consumption of the people, the necess: 


Tey snt 3f . sf c 
the luxuries of life, and if ; 1an be but a f: 
} 
AY 


1d excise Sys- 
3 of life, and 
r above the 






point of starvation, under a system which taxes cons imption 
we impose a burden upon him. But under this system what 
aman has above what he spends pays no Federal tax atall. In 


taxing incomes we pursue a far more enlightened policy. | 
have never known a time since my attention has been directed 
to the subject of taxation that I have not considered it wiser 
to tax the surplus wealth of the country than to tax the living 
expenses and the industrial processes of the people. [Applau 
on the Democratic side. } 

Here you are engaged in manufacturing. We puta tax upon 
your machinery and upon everything that enters in \ your pro- 
cesses of manufacture. You must pay that tax before you com- 
plete any part of your industry. Do you not see that we clog 
every wheel in your mill? : 

We tax the farmer in his house, in his field, in his barn: and 
we hamper every blow that he strikes in the tilling of the soil. 
But suppose you unfetter the limbs and free the industrial enter- 

rise of the citizen. Let him payhis laborer, let him finish his 

usiness, let him maintain the integrity of his plant free and 
untaxed, for these things are necessary for the existence of the 
country and of all its industries. 

Then, when all that has been done, if the citizen has something 
over and above, take a part of his surplus. You can take all 
the surplus with less injury to the people than you can take any 
considerable amount of money before they have supported their 
families and completed the processes of industry. 

It is the difference between a man who consumes abundantly 
of his surplus after he has economized in its production, and of 
one who lives extravagantly upon borrowed money; it is the 
difference between an intelligent being who lets a crop come 
to its maturity, its full fruition, andahorse or an ass, unbridled 
and unrestrained, that goes into the field when the corn is in a 
state of immaturity and eats up the nubbins and the roasting 
ears that have not attained their full value as food. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

Gentlemen say this is class taxation. 
Because it affects the few? That is not the principle, nor is that 
the just point of observation. Whether it be the many or 
whether it be the few, it is a question not of taxing men, but of 
taxing wealth. 

What are taxes? Simply money taken from the people for 
the support of the Government. If you do not tax the rich, 
whom can you tax but the poor? You now tax heavily all the 
income of the poor; why should we not tax lightly the surplus 
income of the rich? 

You say it isa tax upon thrift. Whoare the thrifty people? 
Shall we exclude those who labor, and all the people of mod- 
erate means who, under our present system of taxation only upon 
consumption, are now taxed out of all proportion to the balance 
of their fellow-citizens? Shall we include only those who, by 
inheritance or by reason of privilege under State or Federal 
Government, or by their superior endowment by nature, if you 

lease, are more fortunate and successful than their neighbors? 

ut is it not proper, if we tax all the thrift of the thrifty poor, 
which we do now, that we should also in some way equalize the 
burden by putting at least some tax upon the greater thrift, if 
you like, and the greater ability of those who make and have 
much? 

Do the savings of the rich represent greater denial than the 
savings ofthe poor? Is thriftonly that thrift in which industry 
is coupled with opportunity and ability? Is thrift only that 
thrift in which property is acquired by inheritance or privi- 
lege and without labor? Whence comes this new doctrine of 
thrift? Is it not juster, is it not wiser, that we should lay the 
burdens of taxation, here and now, in accordance with the great 

rinciple of equality, for the support of a common government? 
Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, we are the only civilized nation that does not tax surplus 
wealth. Weare the only civilized nation that burdens,only labor. 
All impose taxes upon incomes far in excess of what is here pro- 
posed. The despotisms of Europe dare not fasten the burdens 
of taxation upon the poor to the extent that wedo. What they 
dare not attempt by force we achieve and surpass by fallacy and 
delusion. I spent to gentlemen to stand together to the ulti- 
mate conclusion of this great measure, and to hail it, whatever 
may be its immaterial defects, as the day dawn of a better era, 
in which the application of the great principle of equal rights, 
the only true principle of government, shall pervade all parts 
of our land and heal the ills of the people. [Loud applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.’ 


ving 


Class taxation—how? 
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Intervention in Hawaii. 









































SPEEOH 
; HON. ROBERT R. HITT. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday and Saturday, February 2 and 3, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions reported 
from the Committee on Fore Affairs: 

* Resolved, first. That it is the sense of this House that the action of the 
United States minister in employing United States naval forces and ille- 
pally ns in overthro the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian 
: lands in January, 1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Govern- 
ment not republican in form and in o position to the will of a majority of 
the people, was contrary to the traditions of our Republic and the spirit of 
our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

“Second. That we heartil er, the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an 
independent nation is contrary to the spirit of Americaninstitutions, And 
it is further the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to our country, or the assumption of a protectorate over them by 
; our Government, is uncalled for and ine ient; that the people of that 
; country should have absolute freedom and independence in pursuing their 
4 own line of policy, and that foreign intervention in the political affairs of 

‘ the islands will not be regarded with indifference by the Government of the 
LE United States.” 

: Mr. Hirt offered the following substitute: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the demand caused by 
the President of the United States by his imperative instructions to be 

¥ made on the 19th of December last upon the ent and officers of the 

f Hawaiian Government, that it promptly relinquish all authority, and his 
Ee roposed erection of amonarchy in‘its stead, was an unwarran terven- 

ion in the affairs of a friendly recognized government, contrary to the law 
of nations, the policy and traditions of this Republic, and the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

** Resolved, That the Provisional Government of Hawaii having been duly 
recognized, the ow international interests uire that it shall pursue 
its own line of polity; and foreign intervention the a airs of 
these islands will be regarded as an act unfriendly tothe 
United States.”’ 


Mr. HITT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It is time, high time, that Congress spoke and 
ke with authority concerning events that are passing in the 
awaiian Islands. But we who are members of the minority of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs can not assent to such an ex- 
pression of views as the resolutions reported now by that com- 
mittee for adoption by the House. They do not state the real 
uestion that eronmatag. the public mind and on which action 
b Congress is demanded by the people, who are more concerned 
about the attempt just made by the President to overturn the 
Hawaiian Government and set up a anh per monarchy than 
with disputes about Minister Stevens and what happened more 
than a year ago. 

These resolutions omit all mention of the grave offense so re- 
cently committed, and still continuing to threaten seriously the 
relations of this country with the Hawaiian Government, while 
they unjustly assail Minister Stevens without having given him 
any hearing, about events of a year ago, which are at this very 
time being investigated by a Senate committee. There is no 
— ground for the positive tone with which they denounce 

im, and it would be more becoming to wait until the result of 
the Senate investigation is made known, a result which there is 
every reason to believe will be very different from their state- 
ment. We have only imperfect official information as yet con- 
cerning Mr. Stevens's action. 

The “public documents,” on which the — [Mr. Mc- 
CREARY of Kentucky] who has just taken his seat dwelt at such 
length, were pd e Blount report, an enormous collection 
gathered up in Hawaii by an astute ro me of everything in the 
way of attack or aspersion which could be found or contrived by 
anyone and everyone with prejudice or dislike or interest to 
blacken Mr. Stevens, the American minister. That collection 
was made by an able and zealous man whowas senton a political 
errand to find something which would ee the preceding 
Administration and the United States minister. 

Fortunately, the examination going on in the Senate is not by 
one man, nor is it all one-sided to establish a charge, but to find 
out whether there is basis for a charge; and whatever its re- 
sult, it certainly can not be challenged by any gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, for it is by a committee the majority of 
whom are members of their own party. But as to the huge vol- 
umes of this Blount report, no one can read ten pagesof its long 
examinations, and statements of friends of the monarchy and its 
schemes, without feeling that itis simply aimed at Minister Ste- 
vens, made uplargely of statements bitterly hostile or interested, 
and every against him is drawn out in cross-examination 
by an adroit lawyer, skillfully endeavoring to make out one side 
of the case. It is ex parte from se end to the other. For that 
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reason we do not think it becoming that this House should pass 
in such a peremptory manner upon that matter at this time. _ 

Besides, there isafar more pressing and important event which 
demands our attention, as it has absorbed the attention of the 
whole country. I mean the attempt of the President within a 
few weeks by high-handed interference to overthrow a friendly 
government and erect a disgraced monarchy in its place. : 

The second resolution they have brought in here glances dis. 
approvingly at interference in other nations’ affairs, but in mos; 
extraordinary and unfortunate fashion. They say: 

We heartily ppureve the principle announced by the President that inter. 
ference with the domestic affairs of an independent nation iscontrary totie 
spirit of American institutions— 

Pretending to quote the doctrine of noninterference from Pres}- 
dent Cleveland, who has just emerged from a most flagrant at- 
tempt by wrongful interference to destroy a neighboring goy- 
ernment. They feel compelled to disapprove of intervention 
and at the same time to humbly and heartily approve of tho 
President, who has within a month violated by his example tho 
very precept they affect to quote from him. 

Could there be a more unfit person in the whole world to 4 vote 
as an authority against intervention? Is itin satire that he is 
here set up to teach nonintervention? He has in truth taught 
the evil of intervention in the affairs of other nations, not by 

recept, but by his bad example and its consequences. He has 
violated the law of nations and the spirit of the Constitution. 
He has disregarded the policy and traditions of this country, 
and his are the last lips from which to pretend to take, in hum- 
ble and approving flattery, instructions as to the duty of our 
Government to abstain from interference in the affairs of an in- 
dependent and friendly government. 

he gentleman has complained that we in our proposed sub- 
stitute have not passed upon the question of annexation, while 
he offers a resolution denouncing it. I might answer the gen- 
man that the question of the annexation of those islands is not 
before us now. The President withdrew the annexation treaty 
for further consideration. Might I also suggest, and I trust it 
will be taken kindly, that perhaps gentlemen on the other side 
are a little hot-footed in proposing to commit the great pro- 
gressive Democratic party, which has always heretofore been 
the first to support annexations, to this general, permanent dec- 
laration — any possible proposition for the annexation of 
Hawaii. How do you know what may be the opinion of the 
White House next week? [Great longbter.) 

Remember, there has not been an utterance yet by Mr. Cleve- 
land denouncing annexation in itself; and a significant hint was 
thrown out to the faithful a few days ago by a gentleman o! (is- 
tinction supposed to be in close touch with the Executive, in an- 
other deliberative body, reminding gentlemen that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had not uttered a word against annexa- 
tion. It is not for us upon this side of the House to wait for any 
such intimation; nor is it for us necessary to anticipate abstract 

uestions not now presented for solution. I have submitted, on 
the part of all my colleagues, as a substitute for the committee's 
proposition, two resolutions which touch the living and burning 
question of the hour. 

We differ, also, from the resolutions of the committee on ac- 
count of the hesitating tone in which they speak of the position 
of this country concerning intervention by foreign nations in the 
affairs of the Sandwich Islands. They feebly say that ‘it will 
not be regarded with indifference by the Government 0! th 
United States.” We believed that the English language could 
be used in a more forceful way, and, taking the example of ex- 

ressions used by many famous statesmen of earlier and better 

ays, we ask the House to say plainly: 

Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be re 
garded as an act unfriendly to the United States. 

We would give that formal and decided warning to all the world 
to keep hands off. [Loud applause on the Republican side. 

We not only propose to condemn our President's intervention, 
but to give the world notice in the plainest English that grave 
trouble with us will arise with any attempt at intervention by 
any foreign government in islands that bear so important © re- 
lation to our country and its interests. ae 

In the substitute which I have offeged for your adoption, 1n 
place of laudation of the President, an event of great impor 
tance, unprecedented in the history of this country, is pointed 
out and characterized and condemned. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, so recently as that, Minister Willis, obeying the will of the 
President of the United States, obeying what he justly calls lis 

“imperative instructions,” demanded from the President and 
officers of the Government of Hawaii that they should surrender 
and promptly relinquish all authority; and this with a view of 
setting up a monarchy in the place of that Government. 

At the moment when this astounding act was perpetrated that 
Government had twice been formally recognized in diplomtie 
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ions with the United States,and was existing in all the full- 
ae plenitude of national life; an independent power, the 
r of the United States or any other government, according 
to the law of nations. Legal process ran unimpeded throu 
every part of its territory. Obedience was enforced to all its 
laws, taxes collected, and its authority was everywhere Vt amid 
tioned. It maintained public order and had maintained it am 

reat difficulties, in spite of the meddling influence of a oak ol 
rom abroad, endeavoring to foment insurrection; that little 
Government, small in dimensions, but powerful in right, cour- 
age, and intelligence, still maintained order, and does it to-day, 
as it did on the 19th of December, when its life was demanded. 
It was not a theoretical government. Ithas stood for more than 
a year to-day, and maintained with undiminished honor its place 

ncert of nations. s 
oa any gentleman on that side of the House in the face of 
these facts justify in his heart this high-handed and lawless in- 
terference by another government when our President sent his 
officer to demand the submission and surrender, the destruction, 
the hara-kiri of a peaceful, friendly, recognized, kindred gov- 

9 
e"The A of nations does provide, under certain circumstances, 
for the justifiable intervention of one government, or several, in 
the affairs of another. President Woolsey, in his International 
Law, section 43, states the rule briefly: 

, it can be ustified only as an extreme meas- 
on orca of Se ans mo : (1) That it is demanded by 
self- preservation; (2) that some extraordinary state of things is brought 
about by the crime of a government against its subjects. 

So, too, in substance, in the large work of Calvo, in Blunt- 
schli’s standard work, and in our own Wheaton’s treatise the 
same doctrine is laid down. 

There have been numerous instances within the last two hun- 
dred years which will be recalled by my veteran diplomatic 
friend [Gen. SICKLEs]in front of me, of interventions in KEurope— 
sometimes upon pretexts, which fall partially within the line of 
permitted intervention, recognized by what is called interna- 
tional law, which is the consensus of opinion of mankind. An 
examination of all these instances of intervention reduces them. 
where justified by the law of nations, to these two classes, under 
which all justifiable interventions are included; first for self-pres- 
ervation, which justifies doing almost any other thing, for ‘‘ self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” Under this as a pre- 
text, where true foundation for it did not really exist, there have 
been many interventions in European politics, and changes and 
restorations effected by violence and bloodshed. But in itself 
this is a pe ground of intervention. The other and the sole 
other just ground is that of humanity—to put a stop to excesses 
of cruelty, to horrible atrocities and massacres. On this ground 
the Allied Powers interfered in 1827 to stop the massacres of the 
Greeks by the Turks, and in 1877 Russia interfered to stop the 
dreadful atrocities inflicted on the Bulgarians. 

Did either of these conditions exist in our relations with Ha- 
waii,to justify the President in interfering tooverthrow the Gov- 
ernment? Was it demanded by self-preservation? Wasour ex- 
istence threatened by thatlittlecountry? Had itanchored ships 
in the harbor here opposite the city, with guns trained upon 
Department buildings and the house of the President? Had 
they sent a minister to threaten by menacing attitude or by his 
utterances, and thus disturbsociety? Had President Dole issued 
messages announcing his determination to restore some dis- 
carded pretender after overturning our Government, messages 
which convulsed our people and brought on a reign of terror 
when the news of those threats came to hand? we suffered 
anything of the kind? Was there any ground to interfere for 
our self-preservation? Just the contrary. It recalls the wolf 
com ae = the lamb. 

asitfor the sake of humanity, was it to preven 
that Mr. Cleveland intervened? Hed President Dole Rabunens 
that he wanted to wallow in blood by beheading more than fif- 
teen hundred men? Had he and his cabinet given our Govern- 
ment a ground of interfering by declaring with ferocious hatred 
they wished to slaughter op tenish men and women by hundreds 
and confiscate more than two-thirds of all the property in that 
whole republic? Not so; just the reverse. Mr. Cleveland’s in- 
tervention, instead of being to prevent crueltyand the excesses 
of violence and crime, was in behalf of the Messalina’of the Pa- 
aaa woman whose horrid, blood-thirsty character, brought 
nto the fierce light of publicity, has shocked the civilized 
world. [Applause.] 
con - oy of every idea that is dear to America, it was 
nd break down men of our blood, citizens of another 
a , it is on but loving us and our country and their own 
atherland so dearly that, taking advantage of the constitutional 
ieee of Hawail, they still retained their citizenship of the 
nited States. And now the gentleman from Kentucky urges 


it as a reproach against men who rose against barbarous oppres- 
sion as did our fathers when the morning star of the Revolution 
shone, and by their brave arms defied a tyrannical monarch; he 
makes it a matter of reproach to men who showed their Ameri- 
can blood that, with their Hawaiian citizenship, they still re- 
tain American citizenship, though they are just as fully citizens 
of Hawaii, entitled as completely to all rights as such as the 
eee from Kentucky is to his citizenship in hisown State. 
Applause]. The Hawaiian constitution expressly provides for 
dual citizenship. The last sentence of their oath of allegiance 
says: 

Not hereby renouncing but expressly reserving all allegiance and citizen- 
ship now owing or held by me. 

Secretary Bayard approved of that system. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, when advised that Hawaii had provided a system of dual 
citizenship which allowed citizens of the United States coming 
to the Hawaiian Islands to enjoy full citizenship there while re- 
taining their citizenship here, carefully examined and approved 
it. That system exists to-day by their constitution and laws; 
and the gentleman, in reproaching leading men in Hawaiian 
politics as ‘‘American citizens” and foreigners, did not explain 
how instead of foreigners they were full Hawaiian citizens and at 
the same time Americans. 

Foreigners! American citizens! What hateful words to be ap- 
plied to men because they shared our blood, loved our flag and 
our institutions, men who, true to their proud, brave lineage, 
rose in insurrection against the ferocious woman whose san- 
7 character was displayed in Wiilis’s long-retained and 
concealed dispatch of November 16; who told Mr. Willis on No- 
vember 13, while shudders ran down his back, that she proposed 
to behead all persons connected with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and everyone who a year ago had been concerned in the 
revolution to overthrow the infamous tyranny of which she was 
the head. 

An intervention like this merits the attention ofCongress. It 
was in violation of the law of nations,as I have stated. Thereis 
not an example like itin the whole catalogue of wrongs that stain 
the pages of history. In the entire library of authorities and 
SS. you can not find an opinion to sustain it. Never be- 

ore except in sheer conquest, by the violence of war, has one 
government demanded of another that it should give up exist- 
ence itself. 

Can intervention go farther? There are many examples to 
show the degree to which the public opinion of the world and 
the recognized right which is called the law of nations—which 
is simply right and reason approved by the experience of man- 
kind, permit mediation, advice, protest, partial intervention; 
but the limits are sharply fixed. 

When Bomba of Naples,a cruel and detestable tyrant, caused 
so many bright and noble spirits to be consigned to the slow tor- 
ture, imprisonment, and death of those horrible dungeons in Na- 
ples, bad as he was, he had no thirstfor blood equal to the tiger 
protégé of Mr.Cleveland in the Hawaiian Islands. He did not 
celebrate his coronation, as she proposed to celebrate her resto- 
ration, witha holocaust, with a St. Bartholomew massacre. Yet 
Bomba by his infernal cruelty awakened the horror, the protest, 
and finally the indignant action of public opinion in Europe. 

England and France united in protesting, first, with advice, 
and then with earnest protest, withdrawing their legations, and 
sending their squadrons to the coasts; buteven that was deemed 
going far, though it was claimed the fleets were there for the 

urpose of protecting their citizens in case of disorder; and 
Russia protested against that intervention in the affairs of 
another country as an infringement upon public law and ex- 
ceeding the recognized rule of right among nations. 

By what law, by what authority, did Mr. Cleveland, forgetting 
our Constitution in his passion for setting up monarchies, send 
orders to Minister Willis to demand the surrender of its life 
from a friendly government, with an armed force at hand— 
orders which he knew would be obeyed by a strict soldier like 
Gen. Willis? We knew Mr. Willis while he served in this House. 
I have no word of censure for him. He did his duty long ago, I 
am told, no matter whether the duty was agreeable and popular 
or disagreeable. So here, he obeyed every order to the letter, 
though one can see all through his dispatches the involuntary 
disclosure of his better nature, the kindling blush on the face 
of an honest man compelled to doa loathsome duty. He made 
the demand as ordered; but what strange flight of fancy, what 
fantastic conceit of power could have led an enlightened ruler 
to believe he had the authority to order such a demand upon 
a neighboring and friendly government, which had been rec- 
ognized twice by us in dnlemntie relations as an independent 

wer: 

I know there is a pretext for this high-handed act, not very 
broadly stated by the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. Mc- 
CREARY of Kentucky] for he carefully avoided discussing this 
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gross indefensible wrong, but which was really the basis and | friendly government by saying it was not republican in ; 
rpose of all he said, that something which happened long ago | and was in opposition to the will of the majority, was brown: 

fh the foundation of that government was irregular, that there | into this House. The President did not use his infyon.. >. 

could be found matter of criticism in the disputed conduct of Mr. | patronage for any such purpose then. A year went 

Stevens, now being investigated by the Senate, which somehow | monarchists fortunately quarreled among themselves. o»,; 

justifies meddling to-day after a history has intervened, to over- | Orleanists, one-third itimists, one-third Bonapartists 

throwanindependentgovernment. That government has main- | tralized one another, while the republicans, or those hopin 

tained itself over a year in spite of threats and machinations to | make the government a republic, themselves having jqo.. } 

foment insurrection and disorder, all the long weary months of | of love for American institutions, governed cautions). 

uncertainty and menace, and the fearful days of the ‘‘ Corwin | wisely. 

terror.” But that pretext can not divert the attention of the The assembly did notadjourn. Itsatall tho next . 

country from the reai question—the offense just committed. | next, the next, and the next, until 1875, the Republi 

Whatever happened then has nothing to do with the status of | in the assembly gaining steadily; and on the 25th o: 

this question. We can not go into the origin of governments to | 1875, there was a famous vote taken on the Wallon ame) 

find excuses to justify destroying them. ‘The law of nations has | declaring the Government a republic; it was carried })y ; 

long since settled this point, else the whole world would be in | vote, one majority. Five years had that Government })>-» ; 

tumult. admitted minority, with a majority against them, and ey 

It was not alone a violation of the law of nations committed on | heart in America went out with sympathy and hop. 
the 19th of December; it was contrary to the whole policy and | would maintain themselves and the ideas we loved. 
to all the traditions of our Republic. on the Republican side. } 

As Mr. Webster said, this Republic long ago accepted the po- Is there oneof us sorecreant toour blood and the lo, 
sition before mankind as the representative and illustration of | ideas which Americans everywhere cherish that ho can find 
free institutions, progress, and liberty, cherishing always alively | in his heart to discourage and crush men who, on tho f 
interest in the fortunes of nationsstruggling for institutionslike | wave of Western civilization, are bearing our ideas to triumy! 
our own. And wherever inthe wide world formsof government | and would be glad to actually bear our flag? [Applause on | 
akin to our own have taken the place of those of antiquated a Republican side. ] ’ 
tern, wherever republicanism has taken a stride to nop © his is the first time in all our history that an American any- 
monarchy, wherever those in sympathy with America her | where has dreaded to see our armed ships and the flag of h 
ideas have gained the ascendancy, our ministers have been the | country threatening him with hostility and monarchical rule 
first to extend cordial, hearty welcome. [Applause.| the first time the wives and children of American citizens and 

And to-day was the first time in an hun years that in this | men of our blood have looked in terror upon the ensign and guns 
Hall any Representative of the American ple put forward so | of an American national vessel that heretofore everywhere i: 
mischievous a doctrine as that when republican ideas and love | the circle of the globe have been hailed with delight as the do- 
of American institutions are in question,as against monarchy, | fense, the glory, and the honor of Americans. [Applause on‘ 
we should inquire whether a majoritysupport the government, | Republican side.]} 
or whether it may be beaten on a vote. he ancient traditions of the Republic are strong. Its poli 

Let me cite as a precedent well known to gentlemen who sit | has been continuously everywhere to encourage, everywhere | 
before me, the origin of a great ae nextafter our own the | foster and protect those not only of our blood, but all who lo 
rreatest upon the globe, which in reckoning the lifetime of | our country and its institutions. 

tions was born but yesterday—the French Republic. On the Can they better prove their love of us than by their offer : 
4th day of September, 1870, the Emperor, fallen into trouble and | be of us, to submit all to us? Is this tobe aground for repro 
captured, the Chamber of Deputies in disorder and demoralized, | Is itagainst such men that the President orders a lawless in- 
and the people in confusion, thirteen men, a committeeof public | tervention with a threat of arms and display of force that 
safety—men like those who formed the committee of safety and duced, and was intended to produce, a reign of terror, a long 
are now the chief officers of the government in Hawaii, and | period of dread and horror, in hundreds of Christian home; 
whom Minister Willis says are ‘‘men of the highest sategsity was successful in terrifying the aged and helpless, wome 
and public:spirit "—these thirteen Frenchmen, some of whom [ | children; but, thank God! it did not terrify the calm, re: 
have known personally, with a sublime courage, prompt to grasp | men at the helm, at whom it was aimed. [Applause onthe Ii - 
immense events, left the hall of the Chamber, and going to the | publican side.] 

Hotel de Ville, before the vast throng proclaimed the Republic, | Those brave and steadfast souls were undaunted by «ll | 
an themselves gave orders for organizing it. They becamethe | threats of the mighty power of the Executive of this Ropu) i 
committee of public defense, and Gen. Trochu received, ac- | confident in their heart of hearts that their American breth 
cepted, and obeyed their orders. They conducted with heroic | their ancestors, their kindred, those who believed in ‘! 
devotion the defense of their country. They governed and the | cendency of white men’s ideas over barbarism, in tlio asconden: 
people submitted. That government of a chosen few gunily of civilization, of Christianity, of decency, of law, and of prop- 
maintained the struggle through that great stofm of war and | erty, would sympathize with them and stand by them, wai: 
disorder, and on through months and years—even against the | an Executive might do. [Applause on the Republican sil’. 
secret plots of fore enemies, ministers sent there to foment Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Will tho gen' 
trouble and incite rder. [A oe low me to ask him a question for information? © 

How history repeats itself. a ey stood fast and firm. Our Mr. HITT. I would prefer not to yield at this mo. 
minister, Mr. Washburne, a true American in‘every drop of his| The SPEAKER. e gentleman from [llinois ¢ 
blood {applause}, saluted and hailed the young Republic, or the | yield. ; : 

of the Republic, for it was but a committee, still doubtful Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I simp!) 
of the support of amajority. Our President, instead of sending | ask the gentleman from [Illinois the number of ‘: 
to Congress a message raising the question whether the French | the island. That was all. a) 
people would approve it or not, sent a message declaring that it Mr. HITT. The gentleman from West Virginia, ! 
was toevery Americana source of congratulation. [Applause | what I have just said as to the policy of our statesme 
on the Republican side. ] tand the traditions of the Government of the Un 

Now, one fact right there that makes this areas That gov- its intercourse with foreign governments, whether sup) 
ernment was not supported by the majority. They could not | by a popular majority or not, to never assum» te "5" 
venture to go to an election. They knew they would be beaten | quire, now asks me a question intended to imp'y 
ata lar election. majority. 

Mr. WALKER. And we knew it. r. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Oh, no: 

Mr. HITT. No-election was held until they were ——— Mr. HITT. What is the number of Americans: , no 
to hold it by Bismarek, who refused to make peace until an | if 2,000 Americans have such energy, pluck, business 400%. 
assembly, elected by popular suffrage, came together to approve | character, honesty, and reputation that they own onoe-hal 0 
it; and the majority of that assembly when it met was monarch- | three-fourths of the property on the islands; if, as tho ¢ 
ical, was against the government asa republic, and only per- | man from Rankedey f r. McOREARY] said, they have 
mitted it to continue as an executive without allowing any ex- | 000 invested in one ustry, is it to be made a reproacs: 

ssion to admit that it was or ever would become a republic. | proud of my countrymen. a) Their influence in Du 
early three-fourths of the membersof that assembly were mon- ss, in-morals, in political ideas is not measured by the" nh!" 
archists. bers. Many of you who live in the older towns and ¢'\! 

The American Government did not feel called upon to dis- | something of our Western communities—— ee 
countenance the eiforts of those republicans in power who were | Mr. T of Maryland. Do you entertain | 
endeavoring to put forward American ideas. No resolution like | views with reference to the South? A al 
‘the first one now presented by this committee, insulting a Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana (to Mr. TaLBoTt of Mary. 
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Republican side. 


Mr. HITT. 
let me ask him in return whether I can count upon him tostand 


by me and vote for a white man’s government in a _— 
Grover Cleveland should tell him and his friends hee a 

vote against their professions now, as on the silver question. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. 
man’s government. 

Mr. HITT. ; e is bers when 
the President is trying to restore the colored woman’s govern 
ment over white men? [Laughter.] : ia 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to show that this great act of law- 
less intervention, so memorable and I believe so harmful to ou 
country and its good name, which took place on the 19th of las 
month—no ancient history, but an event which is even now be- 
ing announced as news in some parts of tho world and which 
everywhere attracts attention and shocks the sense of right— is 
in violatien of the law of nations, is contrary to the policy and 
sentiments of the American people 


i 
+ 
u 


and to the traditions and 
teachings of the statesmen and fathers of the Republic. 

It is also a violation of the spirit of our Constitution. 
to others the fuller discussion of the President’s departure from 
the very letter of constitutional right in all the details, espe- 
cially in clothing James H. Blount with paramount power over 
our minister and our Navy, when not confirmed by the Senate, as 

the Constitution requires. He also encroached on the rights of 
Jongress to whom alone the Constitution intrusts the war power. 
The gentleman who preceded me, commenting on the mere 
landing of the marines last January, declared that it was war. 
This landing was made ina time of excitement and apprehended 
disorder, in pursuance of a letter of Minister Stevens, of which a 
printed copy lies before me, requesting the officer commanding 
the United States ship Boston, Capt. Wiltse, to land the marines 
for the protection of American life and property. The order of 

‘apt. Wiltse to Lieut. Swinburne is in the same words, direct- 

ing him to land and hold the marines for the protection of the 
lives and property of American citizens; and he cautions Lieut. 
Swinburne to use great prudence and take no action not fully 
warranted by the condition of affairs and the conduct of those 
inimical to the treaty rights of American citizens. 

Yet the gentleman declares that was war, flagrant war, al- 
though n> man was hurt. 
the Constitution, which places the war-making power wholly in 
Congress. Mr. Speaker, if it was war to land those marines un- 
der a carefully guarded order to protect American life and prop- 
erty and to hold them there for that purpose alone, saying as 
Swinburne did in reply to the appeal of Damon, a timid man 
among the revolutionists, who asked ‘‘ Won't you protect us? ”— 
“‘No; my orders are to remain passive”—if that was war, what 
was it to have a body of troops and ships, with guns covering the 
Government buildings, with a menace louder than thunder com- 
ing from Washington in the form of a message of the President 
and in the public letter of the Secretary of State, reaching Ha- 
wail on the 24th of November, declaring the determination of the 
President to restore the discarded Queen, and then to demand of 
the Government that it instantly relinquish all authority? Is 
itnotas much war as appearing before afortress with a superior 
armed force and demanding its surrender? 

_ Who that has ever read a page of history does not know what 
it means to “‘restore” an overthrownmonarch? Ithas been done 
often, in most instances after pouring out rivers of blood by 
armed contending forces. Everybody knew the meaning, the 
common acceptation of the words ‘‘restoringthe Queen.” That 
menacing declaration of our President was understood and in- 
tended to be understood as a threat of immediate war. It was 
intended to overawe and overcome President Dole and his cabi- 
net and make them surrender, and thus effect the result of suc- 
cessful war. It did produce terror among thousands of the peo- 
iw of Hawaii. It was understood there as it was understood 

ere. When it was made public here the determination of the 
President to overthrow the Hawaiian Government was under- 
stood to mean force, and met with a general verdict of disap- 
eg from public opinion, manifested in the press from New 

ork to San Francisco, not alone the Republican newspapers 
but the great Democratic journals; in some cases it was only 
With the voice of criticism and censure, but in nearly all with 
indignation. 

If it was war to land a company of marines to protect Ameri- 
can life and property, was it not war tosend an open menace of 
your hostility, of your intention to destroy the existing govern- 
iter and then with armed men and cannon at hand demand its 
co And this in order to supersede it by restoring another, 

ted, detested, and loathed. And how utterly loathed The 
people of Hawaii learned nothing new, though we did, of the 


When that gentleman questions my consistency | 


I am at all times for a white | 


Aro you sure that you will vote for it here when | 


T leave | 
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Sit down and do ig rself honor. [Laughter and applause on the | chs 





racter of the Queen when the famous dispatch of Mr. Willis 
was at lastmade public, disclosing the hideousinterview in which 
the fiendish woman demanded blood. They knewallalong what 











her “ restoration” would mean—foree to bring it about, and 
tyranny to follow. 
The Pre sident’s own champions showed tl they understood 
his av wal that he had mined to restore the Queen té mean 
all 16 is in the ws rpor 1 ( . There sits be- 
fore me a distinguished gentleman from my own State [Mr. 
| SPRINGER], who in the last Congress was the x ud 
of the Democratic party in the House, a gent YI 
| prehend the meaning of anything coming I 
party or the seat of power; and immediately after t 
tion of the President's policy of restoring the 
| man in a forcible article in the North Ame 
the programme clearly. He said: 

We must re »to the Q n her ow! 
th 5 ‘ovisiona ) 

That was exactly the President's meaning, only it is put in 
plainer and broader English for the benefit of ordinary u 
standings. That was just what he wanted President Dole to 
understand, and by this threat and a display of armed for 
driven tosurrender. Isnotthat using the war power? Is it n 
an exercise of the war power far beyond what our Constituti 
authorizes in the Executive? The Constitutic Lys ( g 
alone shall have power to declare war. 

It was atime of peace. It was a Government with which we 
were in friendly relations and of which we had no cause of com- 
plaint. The only peculiarity distinguishing the men of that 
Government from all others in the world is the blind idolatry 
they have for America and its institutions, their passionate love 


He declares that it was a violation of | 


| 


for our people and our Government, with which they were will- 
ing to trust their fortunes and their lives in common union. 

I appeal to you, for many of you who sit before me are strict 
constructionists, does the Constitution authorize the President 
to order an officer, with a strong forceof vessels and armed men 
at hand by which he could menace the town, to demand surren 
der in the name of the American Government, to intimidate, to 
overawe, to overpower, and destroy a friendly government? 

3ut I will not dwell upon these general considerations, us | 
see | have talked longer than I had intended upon them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Willthe gentlemancall attention toany 
portion of the message which justifies the assumption which he 
has made during the last five minutes? 

Mr. HITT. ‘hese messages of the Pre: 


ident were coUrdinate 


with instructions given tothe minister, acting as his agent, to 
infiict upon the victim by menacing attitude and demand of sur- 


at 
render all that was intended. The first instruction to Willis 
was October 18, to arrange and agree on the plan secretly with 
the ex-Queen, and then demand of the Government to relinquish 
all authority; and we find in the words of the instructions sent 
by order of the President, and the action of his agent, just what 
he meant todo. The first message was December 4, when Con- 
gress met. The very day before, December 3, Willis had again 


been telegraphed, ‘‘ You willbe governed by previous instruc- 


tions.”” This was sent after receiving Willis’s famous letter of 
November 16, detailing whata fiend of cruelty he had found in his 
Queen. 


Think of it! Think of it! The day before that message to 
Congress, while he had in hand the letter of Minister Willis 
which disclosed that she had outraged every sentiment of Chris- 
tianity and humanity by demanding the butchery of a whole 
population, he sent out a repetition of his order to still continue 
and try to make an agreement with her to overthrow a good gov- 
ernment and to put this cruel wretch in power. [Loud applause 
on the Republican side. | 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Thatis not an answer to my question. 

Mr. HITT. I will tell you what the President said. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ‘That is what I want, anything that 
justifies any such construction or misconstruction as that which 
the gentleman has been giving. 

Mr. HITT. The President directed the instructions of Octo- 
ber 18 to Mr. Willis. Itis the letter of the Secretary of State, 
but the act of the President. When Mr. Willis went away in 
October (we remember him, as he was in and out of this Hall 
from day to day before his departure) the President was con- 
cealing from Congress—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman will permit me, I did 
not ask him about that. I asked him for some portion of the 
President's message which would justify any such construction 
as he has placed upon it. 

Mr. HITT. I am endeavoring toanswer the gentieman’s ques- 
tion by showing what the President said and did. In his mes- 
sage when Congress met December 4 he declared his intention 
to restore the status existing last January, and said instructions 
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to that end had been sent out. He repeated the statement of his 
oa in his m e December 18. He had appointed Gen. 

illis to go out to the Hawaiian Islands and carry out ascheme 
which was formulated in those instructions, and Willis says he 
had also verbal instructions. Now, for the plan of operation. 
Willis sailed October 28. Itwas computed that the voyage tothe 
Hawalian Islands would take a week or more; that after landing, 
a prompt man like Willis could carry out his orders in a few 
days, consummating the scheme of effecting a revolution, over- 
turning the Government, and substituting the Queen, so thatthe 
news would arrive here about the middle of November that all 
was accomplished and the Queen snuglyenthroned. The policy 
80 long concealed from Congress and from the American people 
was to be announced just before the arrival of the news that it 
had been carried out. Accordingly it was given out to the pub- 
lic on the 11th of November, when the Gresham letter appeared 
in all the newspapers. If you will look over the time-tables of 
the vessels you will see what the computation was. 

When Gen. Willis took away with him this plan, it was be- 
lieved, as he was a man of action, he would drive it through rap- 
idly; and then, just after the announcement here of the policy, 
would come news that it had been successfully carried out A 
Hawaii, Even if the plan did not receive general approval at 
the first publication, the immediate news of its success would 
silence criticism, for success pencestly breeds success; and the 
President was confident of his power over opinion in his own 
party. Thus he planned that in a neatly worked game he would 
overturn all Harrison had done, eclipse the glory gained by the 
last Administration in the Hawaiian treaty, become master of 
the situation, with a dependent woman installed in Hawaii, pose 
as the truly good man, undoing wrongs, and have material for 
fresh homilies and protestations of his delicate honor and high 
sense of publicduty in half a dozen a ahead. [Laughter.] 

The President’s plan is laid out in the instructions of October 
18 to Willis. Go to Honolulu, go to President Dole and pre- 
sent your credentials, with every assurance from Mr. Cleve- 
land of friendship, interest, and hearty good will; then go right 
around and find this woman—a woman moving to be again 
queen and to renew that carnival of corruption, of vice, of folly, 
and extravagance which was interrupted by the insurrection of 
the people last January—tell her of the President’s determina- 
tion, ol that she shall be restored; but she must make an agree- 
ment that there will be amnesty to President Dole and his as- 
sociates, and that she will observe the ordinary business obliga- 
tions of the Government. It was expected that there would be 
no objection on her part. Then he was to proceed straight to 
President Dole, demand an immediate surrender and relinquish- 
ment of authority restore the Queen, and report immediately. 
The ground was all laid out, the plan fitted for all to be done at 
Honolulu and at Washington. But— 


The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 
Laughter.] 

wo obstacles occurred—three, in fact. First, when the 
Gresham letter announcing the policy was made public here, in- 
stead of its being received with even toleration, it awakened in- 
dignation, instant, almost universal. Even the devoted, thick- 
and-thin friends of the President felt that it must be a mistake. 
They dreaded and hesitated. Among nearly all the Americar 
people _ opinion burst out indignantly. The press cried 
out against it—some declaring it a great error; some, a policy of 
infamy. The entire religious press of the country condemned 
it. Democratic Senators and Congressmen, in published inter- 
views, condemned it. So the plan did not work smoothly at 
this end of the line. ; 

But there arose another unexpected obstacle at the other end. 
In reading the gentle pages of that pleasant romance brought 
back by the special commissioner lengnieth the President had 
pictured to himself the fair Queen of the beautiful isle, that 

entle-natured person whose fascinations (reflected in her young 

inswoman, who had been here) and whose misfortunes, reft of 
her crown, so appealed to him, that he determined to restore her 
lost throne. In this romantic quest he set out and laid the 
pretty plan. But when Willis came into the presence of the 
charmer he was shocked to discovera different being, more 
cruel and hideous than anything in the descriptions of Homer— 
this monstrous woman who told him, the first thing, and stub- 
bornly insisted upon it, that all who were connected with the 
Provisional Government and all who had been concerned in the 
revolution a year ago must be beheaded and their property con- 
fiscated. Note the wide and bloody — ~ of her answer, as he 
narrates it in the dispatch of November 16: 

I then asked her, ‘‘Should you be restored to the throne, would you grant 
fullamnesty as to life and property to all those persons who have been or 
who are now in the Provisional Government, or who have been instrumen- 


tal in the overthrow of your Government?’ She hesitated a moment and 
then slowly and calmly answered: “There are certain laws of my Govern- 



















































ment by which I shall abide; my decision would be as the law direc: 
such persons should be beheaded and their property confiscated to the ( 
ernment. i 
Willis, chilled with horror at the vast massacre proposed 
unable to believe his ears. : : 
I then said, repeating very distinctly her words, “Is it your feeline py; 
these people should be beheaded and their property confiscated: cn. 
plied, *‘It is.” Dee 
Still the astounded Willis could not credit his senses, ang, 
third time he asked and athird time she grimly told him «) ; 
meant all she had said. , 
There was an obstacle rightaway. It was not easy to make 
an agreement with that kind of a female. [Laughter ang ay. 
plause. : 
Another obstacle—the resolute and high character of the men 
of the Provisional Government—soon began to disclose itself to 
this intelligent man, Mr. Willis, who so long represented a Key. 
tucky district in Congress. I wish we had as enlightened a von. 
tleman here to-day representing Kentucky, to debate this ¢ jjos- 
tion. [Laughter.] Having sent to Washington the answer 0! t}\o 
bloodthirsty Queen at the interview of the 13th in his dispate) 
of November 16, which was so long concealed and was only 
dragged at last from the President after resolution following 
resolution of inquiry from this body and the Senate, he waits 
and examines his surroundings, finds out the standing of men of 
all parties. This information he frankly and bravely sends to 
Washington, though he must have felt how unwelcome it would 
be. He had told Mr. Cleveland in his dispatch of November 16 
what a crew of schemers were around this ex-Queen, and would 
be her cabinet if she were restored, and added: 
I feel satisfied that there will be a concerted movement in the event of res. 
toration for the overthrow of the constitution, which would mean the over- 
throw of constitutional and limited government and the absolute dominion 

of the Queen. 
And such a queen! 
Of those in the Government he was sent to overthrow, he 
wrote, November 11: 
Fortunately the men at the head of the Provisional Government are ac- 
knowledged by all sides— 
That is, even by the Queen’s adherents and the English, our 
rivals— 
to be of the highest integrity and public spirit, which, combined with the 
large material interests they represent, will, it is hoped, cause them to stand 
firmly and successfully for peace and good government. 

Applause. } 
e also said: 

- The American interests here are so extensive and all interests are so close 
that it is impossible to touch one without involving all. 
That notice—all that information from his own minister was 
sent to Mr. Cleveland long before this Congress met and he sent 
in his message of December 4, declaring his policy of restoration, 
and that he had sent instructions to that end, but concealing all 
these facts. It is undoubtedly owing to the fact that the dis- 
patch of November 16, depicting the hideous nature of the ex- 
Queen, was withheldand kept back so long that many so severely 
censured Mr. Cleveland, for public opinion is exasperated by con- 
cealmentsand evasions, and such concealments and evasions in 
ublic affairs will not avail. All must come out. It was said 
ong since— 


, Was 


g} 
she 


Tis vain to fly; the farther off you go 

The arm of justice swings the mightier blow. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Cleveland has received from th 
world, even from members of his own party, a soverer judgment 
because of his reluctance to give out this essential information, 
under the pretense that it was inconsistent with the public in- 
terest, when everyone the moment he inspects it can see that the 
highest interests of the country demanded that the American 
people should know what was in that dispatch which disclosed 
the character of the murderous woman in whose behalf the name 
of our country and the authority, influence, and arms of the 
American Republic were to be exerted to overawe and destroy 
a friendly and kindred government conducted by ‘‘men of = 
highest integrity and public spirit.” Mr. Cleveland forgot, Du! 
the people did not, a truth which he uttered in his letter of ac 
ceptance in 1884, “The people have learned that mystery — 
concealment in the management of their affairs cover tricks am 
betrayal.” — 
Mr. EVERETT. Ifthe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HiT!) 
will permit me, I wish to ask him a question for information. 
Mr. HITT. 1 will ladly hear the gentleman. “s. 
Mr. EVERETT. e gentleman while speaking in the hig 
est terms of the members of the Provisional Government, “| 
mentioned a communication which he says, if I correctly cough 

pepe rg tay in the President’s hands some time before 
meeting of t ngress. 4 
Mr. HITT, There is no disclosure by the President of the + 

act time when he received it. We only know when he g®' 
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d allowed us to have it. That was the 13th of January 
i. aay sent it to this House in answer to a resolution of in- 
Miz. EVERETT. But what date does the gentleman from Il- 
linois fix as the date of the assembling of this Congress: ci 
Mr. HITT. We can nottell exactly when the dispatch arrive s 
here; we know the average time occupied in the transmission 0 
letters from Honolulu through we mail. This, it appears, was 
i 16th day of November. a 
reo SVERETT. Do I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
to say that the 16th of November was before the assembling of 
. nt 9 
tite. w rT. " The gentleman is a new member of Congress, but 
I trust he has learned the constitutional day for the assembling 
of Congress. a 
Mr. EVERETT. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts” is a 
new member, sir, but I understood that it was decided that the 
session which began in August wasa regular session of this Con- 


ress. , . 

' Several MEMBERS. A special session. ee 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman was speaking of a communication 
dated the 16thof November. Did he dreamit could have arrived 
in time for the special August session? That is a wisdom of in- 
quiry that surpasses allI know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has not put me 
in such a hole as he thinks. I asked him the question, as I say, 
for information. I did not understand what date he alluded to. 

Mr. HITT. I answer that I have no direct information of the 
exact time it came to hand here, such as would be furnished by 
areceipt indorsement of the State Department. This appears 
to be a second instance where the date mark of the receipt would 
be important—because anything the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts| Mr. EVERETT] speaksof becomes ofimportance. The other 
instance is the paper called ‘‘ abdication” of a woman named 
Liliuokalani, who was not in power, the receipt mark upon which 
might have been made by a messenger or clerk, is the chief basis 
for one of the arguments to excuse the intervention in Hawaii. 
It is pretended that this proves that the Provisional Government 
did not dispute any of her statements in this paper. 

In the case of the dispatch of November 16, to which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts refers, I have not the time of the re- 
ceipt, but the dispatch in answer to it is dated December 3, the 
day before the message, so the President must have had it in 
hand; and we know something of the average time which the 
steamers require in making the trip between the islands and 
San Francisco. 

Mr. LOUD. It was received before the Corwin went down 
there. That was the 3dof December. The correspondence dis- 
closes that. 

Mr. HITT. A word further and I will yield to a motion to 
adjourn. I have spoken of the plan which was so ingeniousl 
contrived, and the machinery of which required it to accomplis 
its results within a little over two weeks, when it would fall in 
with the publication of the plan at this end. I spoke of the ob- 
stacle that arose in the quick, powerful opposition of public 
opinion in this country, and the obstruction and delay unex- 
pectedly caused by the recalcitrant cruelty of the woman in the 
case, 

_ There wasa finalobstacle to the subjugation of the Provisional 
Government, who, it had been calculated, would be taken by sur- 
prise at the time the demand for surrender was suddenly made, 
when they could know nothing of public opinion in the United 
States, and it was hoped would suppose Mr. Cleveland had the 
backing of the people, andso would meekly submit tohim. That 
obstacle lay in the character of the men who were incharge of that 
Government who were of a different fiber from aught that was 
dreamed at the White House. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Whatever may be the estimate of the suppleness and flexi- 
bility of human nature formed by one who passed four years at 
one time, and who is now near the completion of the fifth year 
= = ase ee oe in Washington, he must 

judge of our Western people such b> 
on the Becuhtican ode] people by standards. [Applause 

Anyone familiar with the character of those noble, hardy, ag- 
gressive natures, who lead the march of civilization and of 
Americanism in the West, of those representative men whose 
dauntless energy has reached the far islands of the Pacific, and 
turned their barbarism and poverty into prosperity and order, 
would know that they are not of the same material as those who 
changea vote atan order from the White House, nor would they 
surrender at the summons of the President. They were brave, 
resolute men, and when the Gresham letter and then the Presi- 
dent's message came that their overthrow and the restoration 
of the Queen was intended, instead of giving up and seeking 
terms, they began to arm, erected barricades, piled up sand 
bags around the public buildings, enrolled the citizens in com- 
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panies, gathered together guns, and firmly prepared to fightand 
to die if necessary before they would give up the Government 
they had founded, the property they had earned, and the rights 
given them of God, which their own right arms would preserve 
oe they had life. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. REED (addressing the Democratic side). 
gentlemen on that side cheer? 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
canism over there. 


Why do not you 


Oh! they can not cheer Ameri- 


Saturday, February 8, 1894. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned last 
evening I was in the course of some remarks sensing the ap- 
proaches to and the circumstances attending the demand made 
upon the Hawaiian Government on the 19th of December last to 
surrender itsexistence and give place toa monarchy; and as J had 
not concluded the House indulgently extended my time and per- 
mits me to resume this morning; but I will endeavor to be brief, 
knowing that every moment I consume is at the expense of the 
time—of the limited time—of my colleagues. 

I had endeavored to make clear to the House that the demand 
which was made upon our neighbors and friends, the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii, was a violation of the universally recognized 
law of nations and the usages of mankind; that it was especially 
a departure from the traditions, the time-honored policy, the 
sentiments and principles of our republican Government; that, 
in the high-handed manner in which it was carried on by a 
menace and display of armed force and thus a use of armed force, 
it was a violation of the Constitution of the United States, which 
oes in this body alone the war-making power, and not in the 

resident. 

The assumption by the President of authority to set up or 
pull down governments is extraordinary, and unknown before in 
our history; and the House should take notice of itin the protec- 
tion of its own constitutional rights. We do not desire to have 
Mr. Cleveland setting up monarchies elsewhere, nor do we desire 
to see even the appearance of setting up one here. Our Gov- 
ernment is one of divided powers. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCCREARY] said that the action of Minister Stevens 
a year ago in requesting the landing of marines for the protec- 
tion of American life and property, and declared to be only for 
that purpose, wasanactof war. Compare that with theact of De- 
cember 19 last. The President declares his intention to restore 
a monarchy that had long ceased to exist, and with a display 
of armed force demands, not the security of American property 
and life, but the surrender of all authority by the Government. 
Is not that far more an actof war than anything thatthe fiercest 
party rancor has charged,and unjustly charged, against Mr. 
Stevens? 

In fact, Mr. Stevens, a minister of long experience in different 
countries where he had served the United States, confined his 
action carefully within the standing instructions sent by the 
State Department in previous times—by Secretary Bayard,among 
other Secretaries, in hisinstruction of July 12, 1887, to use Gov- 
ernment vessels to protect American property and life and pro- 
mote law and order. He didso prudently and successfully with- 
out firinga gun. To-day, within afew minutes, a resolution was 
introduced in this House to approve the conductof an American 
admiral in vigorously protecting American property with his 
cannon in the bay of Rio Janeiro; and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi{Mr. MONEY] urged that it be taken up instantly and 
passed by this House, even while it is considering another reso- 
fatlon—o resolution of censure aimed at an American minister, 
an attempt to pervert history and to blacken the name of a pub- 
lic officer who landed a force of the United States marines at 
Honolulu to protect American property and did protect it, not 
one gun fired, not one man touched, not one person disturbed. 

He proposes to commend Admiral Benham, an officer of the 
United States, who began by actually firing across the bow of a 
vessel that menaced United States property and life, then fired a 
second shot that struck the sternpost, and then signaled that he 
would give them a broadside and sink them if they did not yield. 
We are asked to pass that while we have pending right nowa 
resolution to dishonor another American officer who never caused 
a gun to be fired, and who avowed from first to last to all who 
approached him of all parties that his action was solely to pro- 
tect American life and property. 

I have stated the ingenious sien to wreck the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, the careful arrangement of dates and distribution of 
parts to the several actors in order to have the whole thing ac- 
complished and the Queen restored before Congress and public 
sentiment in this country could intervene; I have stated the ob- 
stacles and delays that arose. Congress met December 4, and 
the President sent in a message announcing his restoration 
policy, but concealing the fact that his Queen was determined 
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to behead the white people hg . Ghounenda, and confiscate the 
greater partof the property on the islands. The day before Con- 
gress met, instructions were sent to Willis to f° on, to act 
romptly, and try to make an arrangement with the Queen. 
Wiiliso yed, and at last sheagreed with him to forego the gen- 
eral beheading, but she did it with reluctance, feeling a sense of 
duty to carry out herlaw. Then, on the 19thof December, came 
the culminationofthe whole plan. Minister Willis, guided as he 
says by his ‘‘imperative instructions,” actually demanded of 
President Dole and his ministers that they relinquish all author- 
ity. To this astounding, imperious, and unprecedented demand 
from one of the greatest governments on earth to the smallest, 
President Dole replied, not by submission, but by a square, high- 
hearted refusal. There the plan finally broke down in utter hu- 
miliation. 
The answer of President Dole and his cabinet was full of dig- 
nity, clear, calm, resolute, worthy of their American blood. 


Though the Provisional Government is far from being a great power and 
could not long resist the forces of the United States in a hostile attack, we 
deem our position to be impregnable under all legal precedents, under the 
ry, les of diplomatic intercourse, aud in the forum of conscience. We 

ave done your Government no wrong; no charge of discourtesy is or can 
be brought against us. Our only issue with your —_—— has been that be- 
cause we revered its institutions of civil liberty, we have desire? to have 
them extended to our own distracted country; and because we honor its 
flag, and deem that its beneficent and authoritative presence would be for the 
best interests of all our people, we have stood ready to add our country, a 
new star, to its glory, and to consummatea union which we believed would be 
Sans Sa of your country as ours. If this is an offense, we 

guilty 
. I am instructed to inform you, Mr. Minister, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands ully ana unhesitatingly declines the 
tion of the President of United States that it should surrender 
ts authority to the ex-Queen. 


This demand, so bravely defeated, was preceded and accom- 
panied by such a display of force and menacing attitude and out- 
givings by Mr. Willis, that it produced, and was intended to 
produce, upon the vr general hension of violence 
and all the effects of war. Even after President Dole’s rep 
had shown how futile were attempts tofrighten the Provisiona 
Governmentintosurrender, this terrorizing course wascontinued, 
until on December 27, President Dole protested to Mr. Willis in 
earnest language against his course, and asked of him a frank 
avowal whether he proposed to use arms to restore the Queen. 
In this dispatch is a picture of that war without aciual combat 
which President Cleveland and his minister were carrying on. 


In consequence of your attitude in this behalf, the enemies of the Govern- 
ent, velievaas in yom intention to restore the monarchy by force, have 
6 em . ‘Threats of assassination 





of the officers of this Govern- 

ce force is frequently informed of con- 
spi to create disorder. and sick persons, of all nationalities, 
have been and are in a state of distress and anxiety. Childrenin theschools 
are nee by the aed political disturbances. The wives, —— and 
daughters of residents, including many Americans, have been 'y ap- 
hension of civic disorder, even armed themselves 
By reparation therefor; citizens have made preparation intheir homes for 
defense against assaults which may arise directly or indirectly from such 


Persons have begun to pack their valuables with a view of immediate de- 
parture; large quantities of band have been ared. Unprotected 
Seen Mana eoeaiate Sienna aghaine tet men ¢ Amat i 

consequence o can in- 
vasion. Rumors of the intended landing of 


ur forces for offensive pur- 
poses have agitated the toe! for many The situntion tor wens 
been one of are, without the incident 


Queen hascalled upon this Government f Sahotten, ricensesieeenien 

Which Was aw 
Saher. ae to your eattenae. the Government has been compelled by pub- 
lic apprehension to largely in ts military force, at greatexpense. Its 
offices have been pineoll e and still continue ina condition of defense and p- 
aration for siege; and the community has been put into a state of mind bor- 
dering on terrorism. 

Does any member of this House believe that such treatment 
of a fr ly people is nota violation of the law of nations, and 
such use of the war power an infringementof the Constitution? 
And this harrying the people there has continued lung since the 
19thof December, long after the President sent a tothis 
House declaring that he turned over to Congress the Hawaiian 
problem. The problem he was wrestling with was how to de- 
Stroy the Provisional Government and set upa monarchy. I 
trust this House, representatives of eee of a great Repub- 
lic, will address itself to another problem of higher import to 
the national honor and welfare—how to prevent any continuance 
or repetition of such an act as that of the 19th of December last. 


[Applause. } 

ti is not ene ween you read that ape of President 
Dole detailing the orable condition of thousands of people 
of our own blood and kin, with thoughts and like ours, 
terrorized by the presence of a fleet over which floated 
American flag; it is not.surpr that the minister of the 
United States be to have it withdrawn and all the corre- 
spondence concealed. He had an exa’ before him. He had 
learned from Washington that the President, whose appointee 
he was and whose orders he was to carry out, had here concealed, 
and was at his last news concealing the dispatch of November 
16 which disclosed the ‘s sanguinary nature, far the most 
important dispatch, as he well knew, that had been sent from 
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Hawaii during the whole of this long series of operation, 
solve that hard problem of destroying the Provisional Coy, oa. 
ment. Fortunately the spirit and the intelligent confidenea q: 
the Provisional Government in the opinion of the world ja, 4+ 
to refuse to suppress the truth; so it has all gone into histor: 
very little to our credit. 

I must not occupy time upon details, or the discussion of tho 
subject would seemingly have no end, for turn it about as much 
as you will yet every aspect of this unjustifiable intervention j 
equally revolting, equally in violation of the common sentim on; 
of Americans. 

What is the defense? Whatis the excuse? Nothine , , 
an outcry about Mr. Stevens and the landing of the marines pyay 
a year ago. It is acalculated clamor to divert attention from ay 
offense nailed fast and proven home, to call off your eyes from 
the question of this hour to something which took place lone 
ago, which is perverted and misstated, and which, if al! tha: ; 
charged were true, is wholly irrelevant to the question bofoy 
usnow. Why, sir, if a public servant of the United States haq 
departed from his instructions or from the standing policy of 
our Government in any instance, it is then for us to discipline 


him; but it gives us no title to go out in quest of revolution: - 


right to enter upon plans to destroy other governments. We 
do not permit any other government to inquire into the richt- 
fulness or regularity of the origin of our Government or tho 
propriety ofits form. We have no right to inquire into or in 
terfere with theirs. 

Yet this first resolution presented by the committee con- 
tains an assault and an imputation on a neighboring friendly 

overnment, charging it as an offense that it is not republican 


nform. If that were true, what title has Congress or the Presi- 
dent toinquireinto it? Why does notthe President have general 
instructions sent to our ministers throughout Europe to at once 
notify the various governments that they are not republican in 
formand itis offensive tothe majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House? Whatright have we at this hour to send 
from the House of Representatives a declaration that wo disap- 
prove of 4 neighboring government on a pretense that it is not 
republican in form? 

And another charge in this resolution of the same vague :nd 
malevolent character is that a friendly, recognized!government 
with which we are in diplomatic relations, and long have been, 
is ‘‘in opposition to the will of a majority of the people” over 
whom its authority extends. Howdo you know? And if you 
do know, in what is it your business? Why do you not say that 
to the Emperor of Russia? Why did not our Government sa; 
that to the Government of France when it was shown, as I ex: 
plained yesterday, by the public history of that country, that 
the republican government was in a minority for five years? 

It is not our affair; and this is a gratuitous assault upon a 
friendly neighbor, incorporated in a resolution to which you 
gentlemen are asked to give the sanction of your votes in this 
time of eand friendship. It is the more ungracious that it 
is addressed not toa strong government, which might show 
that you acted from principle and were ready to stand by your 
words with sacrifice, but to a government that you believe is 


eak, 

It is wholly beyond our authority now, and irrelevant to the 
status of the question before the country, what were the circum- 
stances of the origin of any government in Asia or in Murope or 
the islands of the west at any time in the past. We have no 
right to inquire into any such question. Our own Government 
originated in violence, but we would not permit any inquiry into 
it underany pretense. OurownGovernmentcame into existence 
by the intervention of a foreign power, and the chanve which 
took place in the sentiment of the governing authority of !rance 
would have justified their interference, had such ideas 1s those of 
Mr. Cleveland prevailed, to putdown the American Repubiic, ce 
mand that it a uish all authority and restore the 
King of England rightful constitutional rule over his 
colonial possessionsinterrupted by the interference of Louis \\ I 
and his armies. 


It is not usual in the conduet of the affairs of any government 
wisely administered for one administration or one ruler to eh 
deavor to reverse the public policy and the acts of predeces- 
sor touching the foreign relations of the country. !ven in ‘be 
domestic affairs of a country it is unbecoming to discredit and 


disparage all that has gone before. At this moment [ have "o 
handed to me an extract from Macaulay, which I wil! read as 
bear upon this point. In the House of Commons, |" - 
lay said of Lord Ellenborough, who, as governor-cener™ 

of India, reflected publicly on his predecessor, Lord Auc 
pp an angele f all official decorum, forgetting how important 
it is that while the individuals who serve the state are changed, es 

should preserve its identity, inserted in a public proclamation reflect? 
on his predecessor. 
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‘ to the charge that Mr. Stevens went too far in inter- 
ventana January, so constantly repeated in oo = — 
debate from Mr. Cleveland’s recent intervention, I wi = Ant 
tain the House to discuss in detail the history of the rev - i ro 
in Hawaii last year, nor the steps then taken by - a r 
avowedly, as all his orders show, for the protection o e ar 
erty and lives of his fellow-citizens. Im ght — ae 
in ihe gentleman’s carefully prepared TS oh agai a con 
Stevens, based entirely upon @ mass of matter all cx Pe ’ a 
sided, gathered up by a — cunt on © polite mission to m: 
wut t nst an American min . s 
I —— the truth, disclosed inadvertently, or where it 
could not be concealed or repressed even in that report, proving 
that its conclusion is unjust. But I will only recall to _ a 
a general fact which came to the mind of every —_ am = 
with Hawaiian history the moment the telegram of the revolu- 
tion last January arrived—a general fact which completely an- 
swers any charge that Minister Stevens did or could cause or 

revent the revolution. The same body of men who were in the 
a yolution of January, and whoare to-day the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Hawaii, and its supporters, are the very men who twice 
before had proved the strength of their arms and the spirit that 
animated them—twte before they had risen upon and cowed and 

hat worthless monarchy. 

eT, when a dissolute and worthless king, Kalakaua, had, 
by extravagance, corruption, and arbitrary power, gone to the 
very last limit, when human endurance could not support it far- 
ther, these very men rose and organized and denounced him; 
they held a public meeting in the very same hall in which last 
January they held the mass meeting that denounced the Queen 
and carried on the revolution. ; 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? I just want information on the subject. 

Mr. HITT. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRAN. In the gentleman’s speech yesterday he 
stated that the Provisional Government is composed of men, 
some of whom are citizens of this country and at the same time 
citizens of Hawaii? 

Mr. HITT. I said it when speaking of the movement, the 
rising, the insurrection, the revolution. Many of the men en- 
gaged in it held citizenship in this country as well as citizenship 
in Hawaii. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Are any of the members of the Government 
now citizens of both countries? 

Mr. HITT. I can not say, off hand, whether any members of 
the cabinet occupy that position; butseveral men connected with 
the administration of the Government, who have retained Amer- 
ican citizenship, and who have lived there many years, long ago 
took advantage of the Hawaiian constitution and became citizens 
| of Hawaii also. 

Mr. COCKRAN. My reason for interrupting the gentleman 
was to ask this question: In the case of a person who holds citi- 
zenship in both countries, suppose there should be war between 
the two, which citizenship would be paramount; or is there any 
provision for that? 

Mr. HITT. The question of dual citizenship and the right to 
protectins the gentleman will find discussed in a dispatch by 

r. Freylinghuysen in 1885, and again by Mr. Bayard, August 
18 and September 30, 1887. Without going into the niceties 
which might arise in questions of practice, I will simply say that 
those two eminent Secretaries both approved of this system. 
Mr. Bayard instructed our minister that American citizens who 
take the oath of Hawaiian citizenship remain citizens of the 
United States, and are entitled to be regarded and treated as 
uch by our consular and diplomatic officers. Mr. Bayard gives 
avery sensible reason for his decision: 

This Department is 
ot citizens of other Solna en ane poveghains ued ee te 
governments to retain their nationality of origin. Inasmuch also as this 
islands, ib ig evident that s refusal on the east is eee eges on the 

a » oO 
assent to taking it granted by other "governments = thete chtiaoes Tania 


Tesult in the destruction of any political power vious! ssessed 
citizens and its transfer to citizens of other masenting Dations. ~~ 


That is, if our Government refused to let Americans take ad- 
vantage of the double citizenship allowed by the Hawaiian con- 
stitution, when all other foreigners availed themselves of it, it 
oes exclude them alone, of all white people, fromany part in 

© government where they on most of the business and 
owned two-thirds of all the property. I hope I have answered 
= gentleman. 

r. - Isimply wanted information on the subject. 
wa HITT. Ido not wish to take up time by gm 
ue as I desire to conclude my comestnene y as ble. 

4 TO ERAN. T understand that. It wasa novel sugges- 


Mr. HITT. In 1887, as I said, the same men who may be said 
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now to be the Provisional Government and its supporters, rose 
and organized against King Kalakaua. This was done openly. 
A committee of thirteen was appointed, a committee of safety. 
A public meeting was held denouncing the Kingas before. The 
King fortified his palace, loopholed the basement, erected sand- 
bag breastworks and cannon and Gatling guns, and collected 
troops, and had special troops enlisted. But the movement went 


deliberately on, becoming stronger, open, defiant—for these 
Americans are not men who hide in a corner; they not only do 
not hide dispatches, but they do not hide their faces from dan- 
ger. [Applause.] 

Cowed by their bold presence, he sent out word that if they 


would disband he would make reforms. They answered that 
that would notdo. They would not take promises. They gave 
him their ultimatum, submit or fight, and in spite of his breast- 
works, in spite of his troops and his guns holding the Govern- 
ment buildings, the palace, and the barracks, he had to submit 
abjectly. They shook down that throne and compelled him to 
sign and swear to a constitution that deprived him of all power 
and transferred the whole administration toa cabinet, depend- 
ing, as in England, for its tenure of office upon the legislative 
body. They did not need Minister Stevens to help them then, 
nor did they last January. 

That constitution was borne impatiently by anarbitrary tyrant, 
half savage, and by his boisterous sister, who is the ex-Queen of 
to-day. And soa little later on, in 1889, the King himself sym- 
pathizing with an effort to overthrow the Government which 
had deprived him of his power, he and his sister commenced or- 
ganizing a rebellion against the constitutional cabinet Govern- 
ment in order to restore the old tyrannical monarchy. The secret 
meetings were held ather house. Menwerearmed. They seized 
the department buildings in the night, fortified themselves, and 
seemed to have possession of the Government, holding the pal- 
ace and Government buildings. The King was for them, and 
he would not allow the troops to support the cabinet. 

Then the cabinet, the constitutional Government, turned and 
appealed to the ‘‘ foreigners,” as the gentleman calls them, ap- 

ealed to the Americans, to the white men, to the spirit of civ- 
llization, and they rose a second time. Seizing their arms, they 
gathered about those fortified public buildings, only about thirty 
to fifty of them at first—pretty nearly thesame number that Presi- 
dentCleveland sneeringly mentions as the body of men who gath- 
ered about while they were reading the proclamation of the Provi- 
sional Government. Every moment they increased, and in a lit- 
tle while there were five hundred men there; men of that free, 
proud race whom nothing in those islands could resist. 

The royalists opened fire on them, but it was in vain. These 
brave men, many of whom had often looked down gun barrels 
and faced belching cannon in tho great war in this country, at- 
tacked the fortified buildings, swept the men down from their 
guns, captured their cannon, killed, wounded, captured, or dis- 
persed them all, and the King again had to submit to a consti- 
tution prescribed by Americans, and which he swore to support. 
Twice subdued, he was now held down in obedience to the con- 
stitution as long as he lived. 

A third crisis and revolution arose last year, when this fierce 
Queen and her adherents who had been in the conspiracy in 
1889, disregarding the restraints of constitutional government, 
went to intolerable lengths of misruleandfolly. Impatient that 
the cabinet should have control, she terrified them so that the 
members of the cabinet fled from the palace for their lives. The 
Americans, the white people generally—* the foreigners,” as the 
gentlemen on the other side call them—rosea third time. They 
held a public meeting as before in the same hall; again they ap- 

inted a committee of public safety of thirteen. The cabinet 
bad fled for their lives to the insurrectionists. Then the revo- 
lution was on its feet to deal with the monarchy for the last 
time. 

Patience has an end; endurance can be exhausted, and in this 
case those men thought it was time to finish this work forever. 
They determined to have no more of the monarchy. They 
swept it utterly away and deliberately organized the present 
Government with President Dole at the head. Had Stevens been 
a thousand miles away the result would have been the same. 

Sylla once told a story to the Roman people, which this re- 
calls. A laborer ploughing in the field was tormented by vermin 
in his coat biting him; he stopped from his work and picked 
them away, put it on and resumed his toil; a second time they 
troubled him, and a second time he patiently cleaned them awa 
and tried to reform that garment. Once more he resumed his 
work, and then, when they again tormented him with their bit- 
ing, he took it off and flung it in the fire. 

he enlightened, civilized, Christian population of that city 
of Honolulu—the spirit, the brain, thelight of those islands— 
after having shaken down this monarchy in 1887 with the strong 
hand, after having picked away all this vile crew of the palace 
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gang,went back and resumed their work inthe busy world of trade, 
where they have achieved such wonderful triumphs. Again be- 
gan conspiracy, corruption, extravagance, oppression, and asec- 
ond time they stopped to chastise and reform that wretched, hope- 
lessGovernment; but when the third time came, patience was ex- 
hausted and they flung away the monarchy forever. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen, is it for us, is it for the President of our Republic 
to pick up that tawdry, dishonored thing and attempt to force 
it back upon the shoulders of our kindred, of men of American 
blood, of American ideas, of American feelings? Is it for us to 
pick up the wretched, degraded, discarded monarchy, repre- 
sented by a woman who is the fit type of such a tyranny, and at- 
tempt to put her back upon that throne? 

Mr. Speaker, there are so many aspects of this question that 
I find I am led on till I am trenching on the time which belongs 
to other gentlemen—— 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman sits down, as 
he has referred to the revolution of 1889, I wish he would touch 
upon the — of the landing of the troops by the then United 
States minister, Mr. Merrill, an appointee of Mr. Cleveland, 
acting under the instructions of Secretary Bayard. 

Mr. HITT. That isa striking parallel to the action of Mr. 
Stevens, but I will not now comment upon it. I will leave it to 
the able gentleman from California himself or others who are 
to follow me. The marines have been landed there again and 
again. I should like to touch upon that, but itis not fair that 
I should consume all the time that has been allotted to my side. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the resolutions offered by the committee 
will be rejected by self-respecting men with American blood in 
their veins. It is not right for us, by the adoption of such a 
declaration, to insult a friendly government saying, with 
meddling assurance, that it is not republican in ove and is in 
opposition to the wishes of a majority of the people. It is not 
decent, it is not becoming, it is not in accordance with interna- 
tional usages for us to deciare that any other government is not 
in proper form. 

hat is it our business? And if that is assigned as a reason 
for interference, what form of government would you prefer to 
take its place? Would you, Christians, Americans, gentlemen, 
freemen—would you choose for another —- a form of gov- 
ernment which, according tothe reportof Mr. Willis, Mr. Cleve- 
land’sown minister, would, as soon as restored, be turned into 
anabsolute despotism? Would youchoose a form of government 
that would begin by the overthrow of what is declared by the 
admiral of our fleet to be the best government those islands have 
ever had, by driving out of ~~ the men who are now admin- 
istering that governmentand of whom Mr. Cleveland’s own min- 
ister reports that they are ‘‘men of the highest integrity and 
public spirit.” 

We have nothing to do with their form of government; and if 
we had,the direction in which true Americans would move 
would not be from good government to barbarous despotism. 

Here, too, in these resolutions offered by the majority is this 
timid, halting phrase as to foreign intervention in those islands 
(that is, by other nations than our own) that ‘‘we will not re- 
gard it with indifference.” Perhaps gentlemen who have felt, 
or rather who have expressed, sympathy with the recent fla- 
ro attempt at interference there by the President of the 

nited States may feel some hesitation in using positive expres- 
sions in relation to other foreign interference with the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii; and it may be that the timid language of this 
resolution was chosen— 

Thes gling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

But I trust this House will not hesitate to adopt the frank and 
plain declaration presented by the minority: ‘‘Foreign inter- 
vention will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United 
States.” That has been the‘ doctrine and avowed policy of our 
co statesmen for over fifty years—of Webster, Marcy, and 

laine. In view of recent events, this is no time to falter. 

The vote of this House, however, will not arrest or change 
the fate of the Hawaiian Islands and Government. We can do 
some harm, if we will, but fortunately not a great deal. The 
President has tried his utmost, but he has failed to overthrow 
that young Government, organized and administered by men of 
our own blood, with American feelings, sympathies, traditions, 
and eee les. Shall we try by insulting resolutions to thwart 
and degrade them? We could do something by an utterance of 
encouragement. 

Why, then, should we take the side of reaction, of despotism, 
of barbarism? On one side is _—_ tyranny and on the other 
Christian enlightenment. Shall this House enlist itself to dis- 
countenance the Christian side and encourage in every way the 
heathen conspiring to recover arbitrary power? In millions of 
Christian homes through the United States there have been 
prayers night and morning that God would protect the cause of 


our kindred struggling in Hawaii against the conspiracy ¢: 
dark and cruel plotters, against intimidation and powerful - 
tervention hostiletothem. This ‘Queen ”—this “ ri¢htfy) "4 
stitutional sovereign”—was driven out of power for vio: a 
the constitution she had sworn to support. es 

In all her history there is no act or word showing respect for 
constitution or law, except the one instance where she said tha: 
under one of her laws she could behead all the Americans oe 
that law she would faithfully observe. She isa pagan and if 
restored the first thing she would do would be to revive yor, 
anti-Christian influence, repeat the licensing of the sorcerers i. 
order to thwart and drive out the missionaries, bring back a. : 
national usage the infamous hula-hula dance, so degraded it « 
not be described in public, that obscene orgie which was once a 
national usage and in which this woman has often taken py)jiic 
part. The opium traffic would be reopened and the great lot. 
aor oreee set up on those islands as a basis to pluck the people 

f the United States of millions and millions. aa 

Whatever the President may have done, or may now wish to 
do, is it for the Congressof the United States to encourage these 
foul influences? We are Christians, and believe in Christian 
morals, I hope; we are civilized men and Americans stil], 

If we will declare for or favor any government, we ought to 
declare our spaeemy with our brethren; but that is more than 
can be hoped for now, in view of the overpowering influence 
from the White House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will my colleague allow me to ask hima 
question forinformation? I have not heard him in the course of 
all of his remarks, and I have notheard whether he has advanced 
the opinion that the Provisional Government would have been 
successful if it not had been for the intervention of our troops. 

Mr. HITT. I have stated with some detail that the men who 
effected that revolution had done the same thing twice before, 
= ee have done it easily if Mr. Stevens had been thousands 
of miles away. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And our troops, too? 

Mr. HITT. Andour troops might have beenaway also. The 
only need or use of troops was to aid to preserve public tran- 
quillity. Theydid aid by their presence to prevent disorder and 
incendiary fires. The fact that the Provisional Government 
asked for and were glad to have aid to maintain public order does 
not prove in the least that they could not maintain themselves 
against any force the Queen I have seen disorder in Eu- 
ropean capitals when the government was strong in vastarmies, 

et the government by proclamation —— to all, including 
loreigners, to aid in preserving order. I have no doubt that in 
the midst of the contest beginning January 14 at Honolulu, both 
parties wished to create the impression of being very strong ani 
expecting aid, just as before election you always claim that you 
are going to have a majority. Thesimple fact is the Queen wis 
dethroned by the same men who had twice before shaken dows 
the monarchy, who knew its weakness and were perfectly coni:- 
dent of their own power, for they had proved it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would the Queen have surrendered hai it 
not been for the fact that the American troops were on shore’ 

Mr. HITT. There can be no doubt of that. Why, there was 
but one man among all of her adherents who showed any grit 
that man of comely appearance, the sinewy young blacksmith, 
the correspondent, Wilson, is the only man who had the courage 
to even threaten to fight. He went down on Monday forenoon 
to the house where the committee of safety were openly proceet- 
ing with the revolution; he told Thurston, the leader, that this 
thing must stop, and threatened toarrest him. Thurston delied 
him. Now, Wilson had commandof all the Queen’s armed police 
force, but he dared not lay his finger on Thurston, and he turned 
and went away. Any man, he or any of his force, who woud 
have undertaken to seize one of that committee of Ameriat 
blood would have been sweptaway in a whirlwind of destruction 
They had been taught a lesson by these men in 1889, and ha 
not forgotten the lesson. © 

It is quite possible that if the marines had not landed, there 
would have been disorder. It is quite possible that ina city! 
which Mr. Willis says there are great numbers of diss0'u" 
characters gathered from all ports of the Pacific, there wous 
have been incendiary fires and brawls and street ener. a 
think it very likely there would. There were two inconir? 
fires that en hose facts, and the excitement ana © ‘i hed 
of public feeling and contending parties in a revolution, )- cal 
Mr. Stevens in landing the marines to protect the live a 
property of Americans; and if he had not landed them, sath 
single American life had been taken, or a single Americ abe 
warehouse, or residence had been burned while the itl a 
ister sat in his legation and the marines were dallying ls of 
away on the ship, there would have been a walverse, Sad 
censure in this country, and a demand for the recall and e , 
of that minister. [Loud applause on the Republican side. 
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Butit would not have had any effectont he final result. a 
nodoubtof that. The previous events are so clear in = r © ool 
ings, so commanding in their nature, so convincing in — wi 
acter that any man who knows aught of that country, ay va 
who will read from the volumes he can find in his library, now : 
that the fate of the monarchy was forever sealed when a. 
representative meeting was held on Monday, gs wt be = 
the very people who had twice overcome the monarchy 7 o : om 
now had it trembling before them determined a it 8 a be 
swept away from the land forever. And when t = wor en 
vicious, gew-gaw monarchy is cast out, let us not Se x up - ‘a 
lay the trailing — of the gruesome, pestilential thing 
as i sses i night. : 
gt gs cede ae send documents in here from time to time 
like that which came the other day defaming the Provisional 
Government,and signed by menin Hawaiiw hom his own minister 
says are of pad reputation, but let us not be influenced to disturb 
or annoy a friendly government; let not the American Congress 
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forget its duty under the international laws of the world to the | 


5 


sovernment of that little country. 
cane friendly government shall not be further menaced from 
Washington, and set the mark of disapproval upon the unwar- 
ranted, unjust, and unconstitutional intervention attempted on 
the 19th of December. J ei ; ‘ A 

It is bad enough to be meddling in violation of international 
law and public morals with a friendly power. It is worse when, 
as the whole world knows, that government is marked by at- 
tachment to our people and admiration for our institutions. It 
is revolting to every American sentiment to feel that this is 
done in order to set up monarchical rule in its worst form—to re- 
store an unspeakable queen, discredited by arbitrary violence, 
corruptions, folly, and vice, and do this by warring upon those 
who love us, our own flesh and blood. [Loud applause.] I thank 
tlie House for extending my time, and I will not abuse your pa- 
tience by speaking further. [Loud applause on the Republican 


side. ] 


The Tariff. 


sPRECH 
HON. GASTON A. ROBBINS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. ROBBINS said: 
3 = CHAIRMAN: I offer the amendment which I send to the 

esk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 
_ Page 82, amend paragraph 591 by striking out the word “and” 
in line 8, and inserting after the words ‘cotton gins” the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘And all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, 
oe machinery and equipment,” so that the paragraph 
will read: 


591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, cotton 
gins, and all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, including ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, while in the midst of the tariff debate, and 
whenever an opportunity is presented during the legislative days 
of this Congress, it will be my purpose to direct attention to the 
industria! affairs of our people; because it is clear that all busi- 
ness is depressed and millions of workmen are without employ- 
ment, and because it is the duty of legislators who are confronted 
with such conditions to advocate legislation that will induce 
capitalists to invest their idle capital in the development of our 
natural resources, build factories, and diversify industries, 
thereby enlarging the field for the employment of labor and re- 
move on obstacle in the path of progress and prosperity. 

In prine I favor a tariff for revenue, and if it were within 
my power [ would inaugurate a system to equalize the customs 
duties upon all articles imported into the United States, grant- 
ing no favors and —— no burdens without uniformity. 
But a Committee on Ways and Means has been organized from 
among those members of this House elected upon a platform 
declarin for a tariff for revenue only, and after thoroughly in- 
Vestigating the subject they decide and report that ‘in dealing 
with protection, as with every other long-standing abuse that 
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We should give assurance | 


AAD 


has interwoven itself with our social or industrial system, the 
legislator must always remember that in the beginning temper- 
ate reform is safest, having in itself the principle of growth,” 
and to effect substantial and beneficial changes we must cheapen 
the cost of raw materials for the manufacturer and give to the 
workingman untaxed tools. 

Therefore, as some power beyond my control prevents us from 
advocating uniform tariff legislation, I shall speak in favor of 
placing one additional article on the free list for the benefit of 
the people. 

The paragraph to which the amendment is offered is a list of 
tools and machinery described and admitted free of duty, and to 
this list I propose to add all machinery used in the manufacture 
of cotton. Surely there can be no opposition from Republicans, 
their party having often declared in favor of protection because 
it was alleged that protection would tend to diversify industry 
and encourage manufacturing. 

Now, what action will they take when an opportunity is pre- 
sented to support a proposition providing inducements to capi- 
talists to build factories, so that we will be enabled to manufaec- 
ture our raw materials instead of shipping them to foreign 


| countries, and thus extend the opportunities for laboring peo- 


ple. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman’s amendment, I observe, is 
confined to machinery for the manufacture of cotton. If it is 
right for that kind of machinery to come in free, why not make 
it apply to all machinery? 

Mr. ROBBINS. If you will offer an amendment admitting 
free of duty all textile machinery, I will gladlysupport it. Why 
not propose something yourself and not impede our progress 
with such objections? [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

It is the declared policy of the committee which framed this 
bill to foster the manufacturer and laborer by placing upon the 
free list raw materials, tools, machinery, and such like. <A prec- 
edent has been already set for this amendment: the chairman 
acting for that committee offered one of like nature. The last 
amendment, if I remember correctly, that was offered by the 
committee was one to place upon the free list all machinery 
used in shipbuilding, when the vessels were to engage i: tho 
foreign carrying trade and coastwise trade between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans; and furthermore, I challenge any mem- 
ber of that committee on either side of the House to say that 
this additional amendment, which I offer, will in any way dis- 
figure the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not think it will disfigure. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Ihave only a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, 
and can not yield for interruptions. 

Mr. REED. Youaskedany member of the committee on either 
side whether he thought this would disfigure the bill. Allow 
me to say that I do not think it will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I did not intend to ask any member of the 
committee on either side to answer in my time, but wish to 
challenge any gentleman to repiy in his own time. 

Mr. REED. It will not. This bill is so bad that nothing can 
disfigure it. [Laughter.] , 

Mr. ROBBINS. Sir, I disclaim you as my witness, and by 
such authority on the tariff as the gentleman from Maine I do 
not care to prove my case. |Laughter.] 

Within the limit of time allowed for discussing amendments 
it is impossible to present the arguments that might be given in 
support of this amendment; hence I[ will only undertake to state 
some figures respecting the production and manufacture of cot- 
ton, relying upon each member to draw conclusions for himself, 
and trusting that every vote will be cast for a proposition to 
change and improve the methods now used in preparing for 
market one of the largest products of this country. 

In the year ending September 30, 1893, season of 1892~’93, the 
cotton crop of the United States was 6,717,000 bales; exports, 
4,402,000 bales, and the takings of spinners in the United States 
2,481,000, the difference being accounted for by the stock on 
hand. Imports of cotton goods during that year manufactured 
by European mills were $33,343,000, on which consumers in the 
United States paid custom duties or taxes amounting to $19,- 
000,000. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of my colleague be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The cotton crop of the season of 1891-92 was 
9,038,000 bales; exports 5,858,000 bales, and the takings of spin- 
ners in the United States 2,856,000 bales. Imports of cotton 
goods during that season, manufactured by European mills, 
were $28,667,000, on which consumers in the United States paid 
custom duties or taxes amounting to $16,436,000. 

The crop of the season of 1890-’91 was 8,655,000 bales; exports 
5,791,000, and the takings of spinners in the United States 2,640,- 
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000 bales. Imports of cotton gocds during that season, manu- 
factured by European mills, were $29,134,000, on which con- 
sumers in the United States paid custom duties or taxes amount- 
ing to $14,852,000. These figures are furnished by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, by the Financial 
Chronicle, and by the December edition (1892) of Cotton Facts. 

According to the last census there were in the United States 
904 cotton mills, located in thirty-one States, and of these there 
were in the New England and Middle States 641, in the South- 
ern States 239, and in the Western States 24. Thesame edition 
of Cotton Facts informs us that the total number of spindles in 
operation in Europe in 1892 was 71,755,000, and in the United 
States 15,200,000, and that the annual consumption by European 
mills was 8,501,000 bales, and by millsin the United States 3,039,- 
000. Observe the differences in favor of the eastern continent, 
3,000 miles from the cotton field and against this country, the 
home of the staple 

First, let us proceed by removing the obstructions fixed by law; 
and we find that there appears what is called the basket clause 
in the metal schedule, which places a duty of 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem on cotton-mill machinery, that the pending bill proposes 
a reduction of 10 per cent only; and that this amendment adds 
all such machinary to the free list. It isestimated that the 
machinery and equipment of a cotton mill is three-fourths of its 
cost; then remove the tariff and cheapen by 45 per cent that 
three-fourths of the cost of building cotton factories. Suppose 
a mill is completed for $200,000, the building cost $50,000, and 
the machinery $150,000; in this case the suving would amount 
to $67,500. 

in fairness, the maker of this machinery in the United States 
can not contend for the protection given by the present law. 
Mr. Edward W. Atkinson, of Boston, says: 

‘*In order todetermine the exact amount of natural protection 
which distance and conditions give to the American maker of 
these articles let us examine the extra expenses to which a for- 
eign machinist is put in order to lay his machinery upon the 
floor of any given mill in the United States, ready to be erected, 
as compared with his American competitor. In the first place 
he has the cost of packing, and in order that the goods may 
stand the long sea voyage with the minimum breakage and 
damage from rust, heavy and costly wooden cases have to be 
made of special size and shape; each machine has to be taken 
entirely apart and each ee to vent rust; 
this is not suffieient in many cases, where the additional pre- 
caution has to be taken of lining the case with tin and sealing 
them. The cost of this packing and casing varies from 7+ to 
10 per cent of the sterling price of the machinery, averaging 
between 8 and 9 per cent. 

‘‘On thecontrary, the American machinisthas very little of this 
todo. He is able in the majority of cases to ship his machines 
loaded on board the cars already partly erected. Such of the 
lighter parts as need to be sent in cases are so shipped and the 
cases used over and over again; the foreign cases once used are 
no longer of any value; so that the very slight cost of cases is 
more than counterbalanced by the saving which the American 
machinist effects in shipping his machinery already partly 
erected from the shop; wheréas the foreigner has first to erect 
his machine in order to be sure that it will gotogether properly 
when his customer receives it, and then instead of shipping it in 
this state he has to go to the extra expenseof taking it all apart 
again ready for packing. Even after all possible care has been 
taken by him, the machinery never arrives in perfect condition 
and he is subjected to a still further cost averaging 2 per 
cent for replacing parts that have become broken and rusty on 
the voyage, which parts, when sent, have are again the duty. 

‘* The foreign machinery having arrived, still in the cases, at 
the mill here it hasall to be unpacked again, the cases being given 
away, for 7 are worthless. The machinery then has to be 
thoroughly cleaned before it is in a condition to be compared 
with that from his American competitor. The average cost of 
this unpacking and cleaning is over 24 per cent of the sterling 
value of the machinery. 

‘The ocean freight and charges at the shipping port have still 
to be paid. These amount, when figured at the minimum cost 
of freight for yearly contracts of continual shipments, to more 
than 4 per cent of the value. We thus have the following extra 
charges which the foreigner has to pay before he can lay his 
machinery down at the mill in this country in a condition to be 
compared with that furnished by his American competitor: 
Casting and packing, 8 percent; unpacking and cleaning, 2+ per 
cent: breakage and damage, 2 per cent; freight and shipping 
charges, 4 percent. This making a total and minimum of nat- 
o protection of 164+ per cent under a condition of no duty at 


it is enough. The owner of shops making this machiner 
should ask no more. His industry 2 longer an infant; but 
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isnow wealthy, and does not need the fostering care of the Go 
ernment which has been wrongly given. Investors in co; 
factories have been fleeced and taxed for its prosperity, by |). 
forced to buy in a walled-up, tariff-bound, and hich 
market. Repeal these unjust and unconstitutional laws, a) 1 litt 
the burden which has so long retarded the growth of an jn,),. 
try that would furnish employment, if our entire c op of cott 
was manufactured at home, to a million of people and 
to as many more. 

Generally, the workers in these mills are of tender yen), 
delicate constitution and must find work where they are h 
from the blast of northern winter and sheltered from th 
of southern sun, Compare the twenty thousand employ, 
number given by a manufacturer himself) engaged in the 
ufacture of this machinery with a million of men, women, ay 
children who might be employed in cotton factories and w 
realize how superior is the claim of the latter to our consid: 
tion. Benign and far reaching effects are seen in every en), 
munity where these mills are located; cities are extended. hay 
lets are built, and solid blocks of modest and happy homes are 
filled with people. Then and there the farmer will find .. 
venient and profitable market for his country produce. 
plause, 

‘The planter or producer, after his crop is grown, gathered 
ginned, and ready for the cards in the factory, pays tho o) 
penses (1) of packing into bales, (2) of factors’ brokerace, ( 
compressing, (4) of transportation to Europe, and (5) brol« 
to European buyer. These are the toll gates through which 
cotton passes from the producer tothe English manufacturer. 
The consumer of cotton goods in the United States pay 
profits of manufacturer, (2) brokerage, (3) transportation, (4) 
profits of wholesale and retail merchants, and (5) import duti 
of 57 per cent. And these are the toll gates through which : 
ton goods manufactured in Europe pass from the mil! 
consumer. 

Such are the business methods which have impoverished |) 
producer and consumer. We raise nine-tenths of the cropo! the 
world, and manufacture two-tenths. Why not manufacture at 
home every lock of cotton, soon to average nine milliono! | 
and give employment to the unemployed, and export the 
ished product to every quarter of the globe, open trade with 
countries, and import gold, silver,and merchandise? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Issue and Sale of Bonds. 


sPREOH 
HON. WILLIAM F. VILAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, February 2, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution subn 

STEWART, relative to the authority of the Secretary of the Trea 
laws to issue and sell bonds or other interest-bearing 
of the Government— 

Mr. VILAS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Two questions have been discussed upon 
the resolution of the Senator from Nevada which are both high 
importance. The first question is whether the Secretary 0! | 
Treasury has the power, whether it stands within « discre’ 
committed to him by law, to make the loan and issue thie Dou 
and second, what he can do with the proceeds? The !irs' | 
tion affects in a very high degree the public interes! nu |1¢ 

ublic credit. Its very discussion is in a certain sense, -!nvo ! 

as been delayed until the very hour when bids were svou' © 
be received, a blow at the public credit. But this question > 
not or ought not to be regarded as a political one, to array‘ 
forcesot different political theories upon different slices. 


) 


As was well said by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORA: 
in the admirable speech which he made in the Senate this wec®) 
and which evoked approbation, I am sure, on the pa rtof at least 
everybody on this side of the Chamber, and must have carrict 
conviction to many upon the other side, this is a question ™ 


iaw. Heiscorrect. Both these questions are questions 0) +4 
Whether or-not the Secretary of the Treasury posses aa 
power, whether this discretion committed originally to the \°" 
retary of the Treasury abides in the Sona holder of thato! _ ° 
is simply a proposition of law. And how shall we determ1< 1 
By a reference to the statute; by its fair interpretation. 





Se are 
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enize the fact that there is apparently a eneral senti- 
saat inti Chamber in favorofthatpower. Yetitis ees 
and in order to understand the second question—what — 
done with the proceeds—it is necessary to enter into some a s- 
cussion of the nature of the power to make thisloan. IL ss 
to invite for a moment theattention of the Senate to the plan o 
resumption which the act of 1875 put into legal form. In — 
that we may understand that act itis our duty to aL eo 
familiar rule of law which every lawyer recognizes as applica ale 
to the interpretation of contracts, of wills, of statutes. We must 
place ourselves where the Congress of 1875 stood when they 
wrote these words upon the statute book. Wecan not interpret 
in the light of eighteen years afterwards the meaning of their 
language unless we can restore ourselves to the situation in which 
they were placed and the affairs of the country existed. 

What was the situation? The exigencies of the war had com- 
pelled the issue of a large variety of public obligations, vast in 
volume and of different character. Gold payments, specie pay- 
ments, more properly speaking, had been long discontinued. 
The currency of the country was at a great discount from specic. 
After the war it became necessary to reinstate the fiscal affairs 
of the Government upon the basis of sound principles; and as has 
always been the case after such a series of events, after great 
wars have interrupted the ordinary course of affairs, the first 
step that was taken consisted in the funding of the general out- 
standing obligations of the Government. ; i 

Many of the bonds and various forms of interest-bearing in- 
debtedness had already been funded under the law of 1870. 
Gradually the condition of public affairs improved, and then 
came on the debate, which we all remember continued through 
a number of years, in respect to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, am object acknowledged upon all hands to be desirable, 
but regarded also in nearly every quarter as of great diffi- 
culty in accomplishment. There was debated the manner of 
resumption, the course of procedure by which resumption 
should. be reached, the time when itcould be attempted. Where 
were we to get the gold to enable the redemption on demand of 
all money outstanding, or promises-to pay which the laws had 
compelled acceptance of asmoney? What was to be the effect 
of a contraction of the currency? How much contraction could 
be eadured? Those questions gave serious difficulty to every 
thinking man in the country. The upshot of the agitation was 
the law of 1875. 

Now, what was the plan of resumption in thatlaw? The first 
section provides for fractional silver coins, and with that frac- 
tional silver the redemption of the fractional greenback cur- 
rency. The next section provided for the removal of the mint 
charge upon the coinage of gold, in order to make it more invit- 
ing to the owners of gold bullion to change the bullion into coin. 
Then came the third section of the law, and there the word ‘‘re- 
demption” is used in the double sense in which it may properly 
enough be employed. Redemption may be the payment and 
discharge of a debt, and then the evidence of the debt should 
be canceled. 

The first part of the plan of resumption was to pay off and can- 
cel a part of the outstanding greenback currency of the United 
States, at that time amounting to about $375,000,000; and the 
purpose of Congress was, during the four years to intervene be- 
tween the passage of the act and the Ist of January, 1879, the day 
set for resumption, to pay off $75,000,000 of greenback currency 
and cancel it, leaving $300,000,000 for a permanent circulating 
medium. That sum, $300,000,000, as was well stated by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN] the other day, was the result of 
compromise of opinion. Many contended, according to the old 
Jacksonian doctrine, that the Government ought to issue no cur- 
rency, that its promises to pay ought not to be put upon the people 
at least unless forced by thedire exigency of war. Others main- 
tained—and that contention had much attention in the country— 
that, so far from itthe greenback currency ought to be extended 
and the public debt bearing interest ought to be discharged by 
the payment of noninterest-bearing notes. The questions. of 
the contraction and the inflation of the currency and other ques- 
tions found final solution in an agreement to reduce the volume 
of the greenback currency to $300,000,000, 

Therefore the law next declared that the Secretary of the 

asury, on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, should re- 
deem on presentation all the greenbacks outstanding, What 
was the redemption thus provided for? An entire. y differ- 
ent sort of redemption from the other. It was not. the 
= ba ee as to the $300,000,000 to pay off and diseharge 
he greenback currency. It was to provide that 


the Secretary of the Treasury should on that day be ready to 


— and thereafter forever stand ready to: redeem the notes 
: ee Government outstanding, and thus by establishing, not 
Sdemption strictly speaking, but redeemability, to make the 
greenback currency of the country as good as specie. Specie 
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resumption perfectly accomplished was not expected to be fol- 
lowed by the cancellation of the greenback currency, but by its 
better establishment in value for the use of the people. The 
purpose was to secure instant, constant, and never-failing re- 
deemability or convertibility into specie. 

In order toavoid the contraction of the currency which would 
follow from paying off $75,000,000 of greenback notes, it was a 
part of the plan of resumption to extend the national-bank cir- 
culation, and therefore the limitation upon the circulation of 
national banks previously existing was removed by this law, and 
it was provided that only four-fifths as much in amount of green- 
backs should be redeemed as was issued of new national-bank 
notes, thus insuring the country against contraction of the cur- 
rency, while at the same time providing for the cancellation of 
greenbacks in their reduction to the amount agreed upon. 

Now, sir, let me read this statute, to show how clearly it gives 
expression to that plan of resumption which was the result < 
the discussion of the country and of the wisdom of Congress: 

SEO. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, limiting the agm ite 
amount of circulating notes of national banking associations 
hereby, repealed; and each existing banking association may inc? i 
circulating notes in accordance with existing law without respect » Sa 
aggregate limit; and new banking associations may be organized in 
ance with existing law without respect to said aggregate limit; and 
visions of law for the withdrawal and redistribution of national-ba 
rency among the several States and Territories are hereby repeal: 

Free national banking under existing laws for the cre: 
banks and the issue of circulating notes was established. 

And whenever— 





LION oO! 


Now comes the next step- 
and so often, ascirculating notes shall be issued toany such banking associ- 


ation, so increasing its capital or circulating notes, or so newly organized 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to eem 
the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $3800,000,000 to the 
amount of 80 percent of thesum of national-bank notes so issued to any 
such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as 


such circulating notes are issued until there shall be outstanding the sum 
of $800,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more 

Now, it will be observed that those provisions of the statute 
so far were immediately operative. The limitupon the national 
banks was thenceand at once removed, and the duty of the Seer 
tary of the Treasury to begin redemption by way of payment fo 
the purpose of cancellation of greenbacks beyond $300,000,000 
attached at once. Now comesthe next step in the plan: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879 

Almost four years thenceforward 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the 
office of the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, 
in sums of not less than fifty dollars. 

[It was not now as before made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem a certain amount absolutely, thus to pay o!i 
and cancel a certain amount of debt, but now he was to redeem, 
on presentation, any of the balance of the $300,000,000 of notes 
whose holders might demand it. And to carry out that power 
to establish redeemability of Government notes came the last 
step of the law. 

And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the 
redemptionin this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any 
surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appro 
priated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either 
of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Con 
gress approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 


the national debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemption o the 
extent necessary tocarry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds 
thereof for the purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law inconsistent 


with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

What did this plan of resumption by the establishment of 
secure and perpetual convertibility, or, to adopt the more 
modern phrase, of the parity of paper and specie, imply as to 
conditions? First, necessarily, that there should be a fund of 
specie sufficient to guarantee in all reasonable probability the 
redemption on demand by any holder of the bills of the Govern- 
ment. For that reason, because that fund had to be continuous, 
perpetual, the amount of it uncertain, varying with the exigen 
cies of business, with the condition of the fiscal affairs of the 
country, it was wisely provided in the law that there should 
be neither maximum nor minimum limit. 

More than: that, it was provided that all the unappropriated 
money in the Treasury should be available to that purpose— all 
the specie, because it was specie resumption that we were seck- 
ing to attain. So, also, no specific fund was provided by that 
statute. Every dollar in the Treasury of the United States was 
to stand at the command of the Secretary of the Treasury, ex- 
cept such as was appropriated by Congress to other uses. The 
Secretary was given then an unlimited diseretion in respect to 
the quantity of specie which he would originally provide in or- 
der to prepare for redemption and in respect to which he would 
thereafter keep, or from time to time acquire by new loans if 
need be, in order to maintain resumption. 

What was the next element in this plan of resumption? It 
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necessarily was that the notes when redeemed should be reis- 
sued: and there lies the distinction between the two kinds of re- 
demption which the law provides. ‘The $75,000,000 of notes were 
not to be reissued; they were to be canceled and discharged, 
but whenever after the Istof January any of the greenbacks were 
redeemed they were to be reissued. 

Mr. GRAY. It was required that they should be reissued. 

Mr. VILAS. It was required that they should be reissued by 
the nature of this plan of resumption, not in terms by the act of 
1875. Butas the time approached and the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, now the able and distinguished Senator from Ohio 
a SHERMAN], was taking proper steps by way of preparation, 

e drew the attention of Congress to the fact that there might 
be a doubt entertained in — to whether these notes could 
be reissued. That distinguished Secretary of the Treasury de- 
clared in his report for 1877 as follows: 

The Secretary is of the opinion that under this section notes, when re- 
deemed after the Ist of January, 1279, if the amount outstanding is not in 
excess of $300,000,000, may be reissued as the exigencies of the public service 
may require. A note redeemed with coin is inthe Treasury and subject to 
the same law as if received for taxes, or as a bank note when redeemed by 
the corporation issuing it. The authority to reissue it does not depend upon 
the mode in which it is returned to the Treasury. But this construction is 
controverted, and should be settled by distinct provisions of law. It should 
not be open to doubt or dispute. The decision of this question by Congress 
involves not merely the censtruction of existing law, but the public policy 
of maintaining in circulation United States notes, either with or without 
the legal-tender clause, 

In accordance with that recommendation Congress, on the 31st 
of May, 1878, the session to which the report was made, passed 
the act which distinctly declares in terms: 

And when — of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treas- 
ury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the United 
States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

Thus that element in the plan of resumption was explicitly 
made secure by these words. 

Now, where did that place the Treasury of the United States 
in reference to this system of currency? It established the 
Treasury of the United States as a great bank of circulation, 
Congress as its board of directors, the Secretary of the Treasury 
its president, the Treasurer its cashier. Woe worth the day! 
Not that the greenback currency in and of itself was not useful, 
but that it was a departure from theestablished principle of na- 
tional finance which had been wrought out in the time of Jack- 
son by the greatest of our financial leaders, the sound old Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the money of the United States under the 
Constitution should be gold and silver; and in the train of that 
step—seductive in appearance as it was, little in itself injurious 
perhaps as it was in many features, especially at the time—have 
come consequences we can not yet tell how serious. 

The decision of the Supreme Court followed, which made 
these notes legal tender, which made the promises of the Gov- 
ernment money in a certain sense, and it has bred the idea so 
prevalent in the United States now that the Federal Govern- 
ment must do everything desirable for the se le. So, at this 
day it is demanded by large numbers, not only that the bark of 
the United States Treasury shall be a bank of issue and circula- 
tion, but also a bank of loan and discount in order to provide 
comfortable moneys for the needs of the people. 

But, sir, whatever may be thought of the factor of the nature 
of the fact, so the fact was and is. It was done, and it is now 
true that the Government of the United States is maintaining in 
its Treasury a bank of issue, and it is the duty of the United 
States to so provide that all the circulating notes of the Govern- 
ment shall be at all times, whenever demanded by any holder, 
converted into specie in accordance with the provisions of the 
resumption act. 

Thus it happens that paper has become as good as coin, con- 
vertible into coin, and therefore better than coin because more 
convenient for use and free from loss by abrasion, with other 
advantages not material now to discuss. 

Therefore it was that a was practically accomplished 
before the Ist day of January, 1879. The notes of the Government 
continued to appreciate, and on the day when the country re- 
a in the restoration of specie payments there were few in- 

eed who desired to have specie payment of the notes of the 
United States. The public credit was ay restored. In 
his report for 1879 the Secretary of the Treasury remarks upon 
that. He says: 


At the date of my last annual report, December 2, 1878, the preparation 
for the a of specie payments, provided for by the act approved 
January 14, 1875, had been substantially completed. On the ist day of January, 
1879, the day fixed for the — of specie payments, the reserve o 
coin, over and above all matured liabilities was 8123. 804.50. 

Previous to that time in view of resumption, United States notes and coin 
were freely received and paid in private businessasequivalents. Actual re- 
sumption commenced at the time fixed by law, without any material demand 
for coin and without disturbance to public or private b' ess. 


Now, if we thus understand the true nature of the object 
sought to be accomplished bv the act of 1875 in establishing con- 
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vertibility of paper into specie, we see at once why it is that it 
was necessary to invest the Secretary of the Treasury with + 
power to provide himself, to an extent which his sound ifn 
tion should govern, with coin not only before but at any pa 
every hour after the Ist day of January, 1879. ities 

[At this point the Senator was interrupted by the expiration 
of the morning hour, and unanimous consent was given that ho 
might proceed.] 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, it will be apparent to eye 
Senator that the argument which I have made, or the exposition 
of the act for the resumption of specie payments which | hayo 
attempted, answers the singular argument of the Senator from 
Nebraska |Mr. ALLEN]. His theory now advanced is that Con. 
gress merely intended by that act to provide for the coin po. 
demption of greenbacks in excess of $300,000,000, a minimum 
which was afterwards raised by the act of 1878 to $346 48) (1g 
and thereafter to redeem no more. a 

That proposition is not only antagonistic to the statute, op. 
viously so, but even more to every word of history and every fact 
of contemporaneous construction and subsequent practice. ‘yy. 
ing the year 1877 the Secretary of the Treasury not only re- 
deemed the four-fifths equivalentin greenbacks of the additional 
issue of national-bank notes, but he also sold gold and with thg 
proceeds extinguished greenbacks. That created, as I presuma 
will be remembered here, quite an outcry inthe country. It wag 
contended that there was no power for it, and that contraction 
was being crowded with a violent hand, and the same declama- 
tion that we have often heard against the money kings wasaimed 
at the then Secrotary of the Treasury. 

A political change took place about that time, and the result 
was that an act was passed forbidding the further reduction of 
the volume of greenbacks. Inother words, so much of the planof 
resumption in the act of 1875 as required the payment and can- 
cellation of greenbacks in excess of $300,000,000 was repealed by 
the act of May 31, 1878, in the following language: 

From and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any more 
of the United States legal-tender notes. 

Now, observe at what time that was passed with reference to 
the argument of the Senatorfrom Nebraska. It was passed May 


31, 1878. If his argument be sound, that terminated the whole 
force of the act of 1875, for from that time forward no more re- 
demption could take place under that act if it were limited only 
to that species of redemption which he discussed, namely, what 


I have called the first kind of redemption, a payment and can- 
collation, 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me tosuggest that that 
is a. my contention? 

Mr. VILAS. I see thatitis. Now, observe how it stands op- 
posed to every fact of history. Immediately after the ‘Ist of 
May, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury continued, with uni- 
versal public knowledge and approbation, to buy $5,000,000 of gold 
a month for the purpose of preparing to redeem. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was unlawful. 

Mr. VILAS. But, strangely enough, nobody in the United 


States knew it then. Congress was in session in 1879, but raised 
no question. From one end of the nation to the other universal 
applause followed the restoration of resumption; and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, as the Secretary of the Treasury at 
that time, gained a great share of the respect and esteem in 


which he is held throughout the United States by reason of his 
management to success of that plan of resumption. sae 
Mr. President, what has that act of 1875 always been called: 


The resumption act. The resumption of what? The resumption 
of specio payments. To take place when? To take place seven 
months after the time when, according to the argument of the 
Senator from Nebraska, it became dead, functus ojficio, all its 


force destroyed. ; 

Let me again call the attention of that distinguished Senator 
to one other point in his argument. He need not lave delayed 
to level his lance at the action of Secretary Carlisle. According 
to his contention, all of the bonds which were sold after the Sist 
of May, 1878, were and are illegal and ought to be repudiated by 
theGovernment, or to use the same language used by the Senate! 
from Massachusetts, they impose no constitutional or legal opiee 
tion, whetherhe would contend that they ought to be repudiated 
ornot. Thirty million dollars of bonds were issued after the 31st 
of May, 1878, the time when, according to the argument of 
Senator from Nebraska, all power ceased in the Secretary of ths 
an : bout 

Now, Mr. President, this brings us to the next question, a00%% 
which there is more contrariety af opinion. Whatcan ae 
retary of the Treasury do with the proceeds of the bonds a ; 
sold? I think the answer asimple one. He may do just wha 
Congress shall have directed him to do and nothing moré 
There can never be another rule. No warrant, no trick cf 0° 
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i ice ci i i has left it 
stion, no device can alter it. The Constitution 
oils by its clear declaration, ** No money shall be drawn from 


the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by | cep’ 
| by some act of Congress appropriated. The continuing power, 
| to last forever, was given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 


‘ ery pay ic 5 Treasury 
law.” For every payment which the Secretary of the y 
makes of aeuet es his custody he must show, therefore, eran 

ity in some act for which this Chamber, together with the other 


branch of the National Legislature, is responsible, and not the | 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
. Now, a, how stands the power of the Secretary to use the 


edis seeds, the coin for which they were sold, received 
oe hen on ee a of bonds, under the act of 1875? There ean 
be no difficulty, it seems to me, in deciding it. First, that act 
gives him authority to use the proceeds. What authority? To 
use them “for the purposesaforesaid,” the redemption of green- 


acks upon presentation at the office of the assistant treasurer | 
ai Unless Congress shall have altered that law, or | 
shall alter it, the Secretary of the Treasury can use the imme- | 


at New York. 
diate proceeds of the bonds for no other purpose. I do not pre- 
tend it for a moment. : 
But that is not the question. 
later act commanded him to take all the proceeds so obtained 
and pay a special appropriation, or a general one for that mat- 
ter. Suppose at some session in 1879 Congress had passed a law 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out of the gold 
coin which he had bought any sum for any end other than for 
redemption, would it not compel him? Could the Congress of 
1875 by its law restrict or take away the powers of subsequent 
‘ongresses? 
oe us see now what the money is which is so obtained. Let 
us observe the necessary consequences attaching to the money. 
The Secretary of the Treasury sells bonds. When hesells them 
he gets coin. Whose money is it? The money of the United 
States. Is there any trust impressed on that money by the 
transaction in favor of the person who lent it? Can it be pre- 
tended that the bondholder is entitled to pursue the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to see that he appropriates that money 
to the purposes provided for in the act of 1875? Nobody can 
so maintain; nobody ever did. The money goes into the Treas- 
ury like any other money of the United States, subject to the 
will of Congress and to no other will. There is no contract 
with the people. Isit to be pretended that because one Con- 
gress passes a law, thereafter they have deprived the people, 
speaking through their subsequently elected representatives, of 
the power tochange thatlaw? Can it be pretended that because 
one Congress said, ‘‘Weset apart this money for a particular pur- 
pose,” thereafter no other Congress can alter that purpose, but 
the money must forever remain devoted to that specified object? 


Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? | 


Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 


Mr. DANIEL. Ido not think anyone would contend that a | 
subsequent Congress might not change the original appropria- | 


tion of the fund toa specific purpose. I have not heard any such 
contention. I was pleased to hear what the Senator has been 
saying, but I ask him to address his mind, for it is the trend of 
his argument, to a point which has troubled me, though I have 
not given the question the thought and investigation he has 
done. Was there an os of this fund to a specific pur- 
pose by Congress, and did Congress make any other specific ap- 
propriation of that fund? If it has done so, of course I think the 
question would end on the Senator’s statement. 

_Mr. VILAS. The line of my argument will meet the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, which I recognize as one 
necessarily to be considered, and I hope I shall be able to satisfy 
him upon the point. I was just about to come to the question of 
the specific appropriation of that money. If it be agreed that 
one Congress can not foreclose and bind the powers of a future 
Congress, then I was arguing that even if there was a specific 
appropriation by one Congress to a certain purpose it might be 
changed by another Congress. 

Now, let me proceed to the next proposition I make, and that 
is that there was no specific appropriation of it at all. Let us 
observe what was the act of 1875. 

To enable the resumption— 


he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from ti ° 
ury not otherwise appropriated Pa heee 


Words, let me say parenthetically, which carry themselves 
the recognition by the Congress of 1875, that the power of the 
appropriation of the moneys in the Treasury was of course to 
continue with Congress; an authority extending forever until it 
shall be repealed, and so extending it is to consist forever with 
— = of Congress to make appropriations of the public 


and to issue, sell and dispose of, at not less than 
, ’ par, in coin, either of the 
pacriptions of bonds, etc., to the extent necessary to carry this act into full 
ect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 


The Senator from Virginia will recognize that there is no more 
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and no lessappropriation of the proceeds of these bonds in that law 








|} ury called it a reserve. 
Suppose Congress had by some | 


than there is of all the money in the Treasury. All the money 
in the Treasury was set apart for that purpose, except what was 


use any money in the Treasury which Congress might not have 
appropriated, to maintain the redeemability of the United States 
notes; but with it the recognition of the continuing power of 
appropriation. 

It will be observed also that no words of appropriation are 
used there. All that is given is power to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use the money for the purposes aforesaid to the ex- 
tent that may be necessary. He has authority—that is what 
he needed—to redeem on demand the notes of the Government, 
when presented. 

Let us observe what this signifies. This was called a reserve. 
How? Not by law. The law never made ita reserve, at least 
not for many years afterwards; but the Secretary of the Treas- 
It was an appropriate name. Why? 
Because the Secretary of the Treasury was president of the na- 
tional bank, and that precisely is the term applied by banks to 
the moneys required to be in their vaults subject to the disposi- 
tion of the president and cashier in the current discharge of cir- 
culating notes as well as outstanding liabilities. We speak of 
the reserves in national banks to-day. Some of them are re- 
quired to have 15 per cent and some others are required to have 
25 per cent of reserve. How reserved? It means simply that 
they must have in their vaults so much money, either in coin or 
in greenbacks of the Government, or currency certificates, or 
whatever else, if anything else is allowed to be counted as a 
part of the reserve. They must have so much. 

But does it mean that they are not to have more? Not at all. 
Itis a part of their funds, whether more or less. If it be less they 
can not refuse to redeem when the notes are presented on the 
ground that they are required by law to have so much, but they 
must pay it out and discharge the obligations. It ought to be 
kept on hand for contingencies. That is why it is called a re- 
serve, an appropriate name adopted from the system of bunkers, 
not taken from any expression of the law. But there is this pe- 
culiarity, that all available specie in the Treasury, more or less, 
makes what is called the reserve, no matter whence derived. 

Now, let meshow anotherthing. I trust that my distinguished 
friend from Virginia will agree to the force of what I am about 
to urge in further support of this construction of the law. It 
has been the constant and unvarying practice of the Treasury 
Department from the day when we began to accumulate gold for 
the purpose of resumption, not only after resumption began, but 
before, to pay from this reserve whenever necessary. Let me 
call attention to an illustration. I have already mentioned the 
fact that in 1877 the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
at that time in office, had sold gold for the purpose of advancing 
the redemption of the notes, and that it created considerable 
outery in the country. Here is his report of 1877, in which he 
speaks of it: 

In obedience to this provision— 

That is, the provision to prepare for resumption, which I have 
read— 
the Secretary has sold at par, for coin, 815,000,000 44 per cent bonds, or 
$5,000,000 during each of the months of May, June, and July last, and has 
sold $25,000,000 at par, in coin, of 4 per cent bonds, or 85,000,000 for each of the 
months of August, September, October, November, and December. Of the 
coin thus received— 

Of the very coin, proceeds of those $40,000,000 of bonds— 
$4,000,000 have been sold for the redemption of United States notes, and the 
residue is in the Treasury. 

Now, it will be observed, that was in the year 1877, more than 
a year before the date fixed for resumption. Thus this money 
began to be used for other purposes, for it will be observed that 


| the plan of resumption did neither contemplate, nor by any ex- 


press words at least, did it warrant the use of the gold which 
was bought with the proceeds of the bonds for the earlier redemp- 
tion of them, although there was debate upon that question. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin what that coin was sold for? What was got in return 
for it? 

Mr. VILAS. Atthat time, the Senator from Delaware will 
remember, coin was at a premium. I always thought it wasa 
very wise act on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
do not criticise it, unless, perhaps, there may be some doubt 
about the legal authority for it. I do not criticise the wisdom 
or the expediency of it. It was sold in order to reduce the out- 
standing notes of the Government toward the limit which was 
contemplated by the plan of resumption. It was sold, of course, 
for greenbacks. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Exchanged for greenbacks. 

Mr. VILAS. Well, exchanged for greenbacks—#4,000,000 of 
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gold, undoubtedly brought at that time—I am unable to say from 
remembrance what the premium on gold was, but I think that 
in 1877 it was as much as 10 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. More than that. 

Mr. VILAS. More than 10 per cent, the Senator from Colo- 
rado kindly advises me. Therefore the $4,000,000 of gold would 
extinguish $4,400,000 of greenbacks or more; and thus, of course, 
inasmuch as that gold would otherwise have lain idle in the 
Treasury, there was a gain by so using itin reduction of the out- 
standing notes. 

But all that I am citing this for is to show that from the be- 
inning the coin proceeds of the bonds sold under the act of 
875 had been used for the purposes of the Government, and that 

use regularly reported to Congress without producing any sort 

of resolution of denial of the power from Congress. 

seme DANIEL. They were used for the redemption of green- 
cs. 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir, not for the redemption of greenbacks, 
after the Ist of January, 1879. It was for redemption of the first 
kind which I have mentioned, the redemption for the purpose 
of discharge and cancellation. Now, I am not going to get into 
any debate about the question of power. Assume that the au- 
thority was there, the Secretary of the Treasury used that gold 
for that purpose, but not for the purpose of maintaining redeem- 
ability after the Ist of January, 1879. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Wisconsin contend 
that in any of the years mentioned the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ever did redeem any ——_ in gold? 

ir. VILAS. No, sir; he did not redeem them in gold. The 
Senator from Rhode Island correctly calls my attention to the 
distinction. He sold the bonds for gold, then sold the gold, and 
with the proceeds acquired greenbacks, which he canceled, or 
perhaps received the greenbacks on sale of the gold; but in 
neither case was it redemption for reissue. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator's ar- 
gument, but inasmuch as he cited the d of the proceeds 
of the four millions of these bonds, I want to call his attention 
to the fact that that disposal was in exact accordance with the 
provisions of the act; because the bonds were authorized to be 
sold to execute that act, and one of the purposes of the act was 
to retire $75,000,000 before the Ist of January, 1875. 

Mr. VILAS. I shall not stop to debate that point with the 
Senator, but it was contended, I think with great show of rea- 
son, that there was no authority given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell bonds in order afterward to sell their proceeds 
to promote cancellation of the greenbacks. They were to be 
redeemed for cancellation only to the extent of four-fifths of 
the increase of the national-bank currency. They were not to 
be so redeemed out of bonds to be sold for that purpose. ButI 
do not want to debate that question, because it would lead me 
aside from the argument I am making. 

Teall attention to this historical fact only to illustrate that 
from the very year of the first purchase of gold with bonds for 
the purpose of resumption, $4,000,000 were used for another, 
although a kindred purpose. 

I go to the next year. In 1878, still before the date of resump- 
tion, there was a certain law passed. It will be remembered 
that as the result of the arbitration under the treaty of Wash- 
ington, we got mulcted in what was called the Halifax award to 
the extent of $5,500,000 of gold, for what we did not want and 
what we gave up as soon as the treaty permitted. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the Senator leaves the point he is on— 
I do not wish to interrupt him—but I should like to call his at- 
tention to a particular case. I understand the Senator in the 
discussion some time ago to claim thatthe rule applicable to the 
issuance of municipal bonds applied to the issuance of national 


bonds? 

Mr. VILAS. I have not alluded to that subject. 

Mr, ALLEN. I understood the Senator to take that position. 

Mr. VILAS. That has not been my position inanyway what- 
ever. The Senator must have had some erroneous information. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was not dreaming at all. 

Mr. VILAS. Let me recall attention to the point which Iam 
secking to illustrate and enforce, namely, the practice of the 
Government, in recognition of the power of Congress to control 
by its acts of appropriation the gold derived from the sale of 
bonds. In 1878 this act was passed. Section 3 of the sundry 
civil appropriation act of June 20, 1878, provides— 

That the sum of %,500,000, in gold coin, be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
eneen under the direction of the President of the United States, with which 

pay to the Government of Her Britannic a the amount awarded by 
the heries Commission, lately assembled at Halifax, in pursuance of the 
treaty of Washington, etc. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 





— 


Mr. VILAS. I should be very glad to have had the Senator 
from Colorado wait untill had finished what I was about to add 
on that point. ' 

Mr. TELLER. 1 wish to know what point the Senator wanted 
to illustrate by reading that act? 

Mr. VILAS. Toshow the authority upon which I am about 
now to add that five and one-half millions of dollars in gold 
were taken out of the proceeds of the bonds sold. 

Mr. ALLISON and Mr. ALDRICH. It nowhere appears. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam, therefore, perhaps glad to have had th. 
interruption of the Senator from Colorado, if Senators are go 
ready to say it nowhere appears; for I am about to read the 
most satisfactory proof on that subject. I read from the report 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio when Secretary of the 
Treasury, made in the year 1878, before the resumption act took 
effect so far as the date for resumption is concerned. He said, 
first speaking of the fact that— 

On the llth day of April, 1878, the Secretary entered into a contract wit} 
certain bankers in New York and London, the parties to the previous con 
tract of June 9, 1877, already communicated to Congress, for the s ; 
$50,000,000 4} per cent bonds for resumption purposes. The bonds wer 
at a premium of 14 ~~ cent and accrued interest, less a commission of one 
half of 1 per cent. The contract has been fulfilled and the net proceeds, $50 
500,000 have been paid into the Treasury in gold coin. 


I ask my friends’ attention to the next sentence. 


The %.500,000 coin paid on the Halifax award have been replaced by the 
sale of that amount of 4 per cent bonds sold for resumption purposes, makc- 
ing the aggregate amount of bonds sold for these purposes, 85,500,000, of 
which $65,000,000 were 4} per cent bonds, and 30,500,000 4 per cent bonds. 

Mr. DANIEL. Was the original $5,500,000 derived from 
bonds put into the Treasury? 

Mr. VILAS. There is no specific declaration on that point. 
It was taken out of the Treasury, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was obliged to sell $5,500,000 of bonds, as he says, and there- 
fore it was precisely the equivalent, or the same thing, as pro- 
viding by the sale of those bonds the $5,500,000 for the payment 
of the Halifax award. 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to understand the Senator. Do | un- 
derstand him that the effect of that transaction would be that so 
much gold in the Treasury, which was surplus, and as surplus 
might be taken for redemption purposes, was taken to pay an 
award and that that necessitated the issue of bonds for redemp- 
tion purposes to that extent? Is that correct? 

Mr. VILAS. That substantially states it. It is the same 
thing, from whichever source the gold takenfor payment came, 
as it was all in one fund. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to ask the Senator if lunderstand that 
he is carrying on this argument to prove that Congress has con- 
trol of the money of the United States in its Treasury? 

Mr. VILAS. Iam carrying on thisargument for the purpose 
of proving that Congress may by any act of appropriation di 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out any of this money, 
whether derived from the sale of bonds or from any other source. 

Mr.TELLER. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator further, 
whether anybody has ever disputed that proposition? If any- 
one has, I have never heard it. 

Mr. VILAS. Ido not assert whether it has been disputed or 
not, but I think something very like dispute must have been 
heard by the Senator on this floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I have never heard anything like it mysell. 

Mr. VILAS. Does the Senator agree that, whenever Con- 
gress orders the payment of any moneys remaining in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, if there is nothing there avail 
able for the discharge of the appropriation but the gold in the 
Treasury, it may be applied? 

Mr. LLER. That is the question, whether the m 
not otherwise appropriated. I have no doubt that if Cong: 
had appropriated money for a specific purpose, at a subsoqu nt 
date it might withdraw that appropriation and declare that! 
should be used for some other purpose. For instance, 

— had appropriated $100,000,000—which I contend |' 

1 _ 

Mr. VILAS. I agree with that contention. 





if Con- 


Mr. TELLER. If Congress had made such an appropriation 
for the purpose of redemption and a reserve, the next Gay) 


could say it should be ninety or ninety-five million dollars, anc 
a subsequent day could say it should be nothing. I underst« 
that Congress has absolute control over the money of the U1 
States, and not any executive officer. e 
Mr. VILAS. Iam very glad that I have the asseito! ™ 
Senator from Colorado to that proposition. a 
Mr. TELLER. I want to add a word further, so that I may 
not be misunderstood. When Congress says to the Secretary © 
the Treasury that he may borrow money to be used for a spec!'s 
=. there is an obligation upon him to do so; and it cate 
reach of public duty on his part if he uses the money for %) 


other purpose. 














cence 


at T said the other day. I agree with the Senator 
oie! ee that the person who buys these bonds is not > 
sponsible for the manner in which the money 1s used; — the 
Secretary, in violation of what I think is the duty impose upon 
him by law, misappropriates the money, pays none for some- 
thing he is not authorized to pay it for; steals it, Pa 
suppose such a thing oe — bonds are still to paid. 

ir. VILAS. Beyond all question. — sek 

But the point I was striving to establish—and I am very — 
if I have the concurrence of the Senator from Colorado in the 
proposition—is that the Secretary of the Treasury, being or- 
dered by Congress to pay out the moneys in the Treasury, can 
not withhold money merely because he has an authority to use 
it in ease anybody should present a note at the sub-treasury 
at New York and demand redemption. The moneys de- 
rived from the sale of bonds are precisely like any others in 
that particular, subject to the control of Congress to appropri- 
ate. When Congressauthorized the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay them out, there was no more setting apart of the funds 
derived from the sale of bonds than there was a setting apart of 
the surplus revenue. ; ; 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator a question at 
that point. Does the Senator contend that if by an act of Con- 
gress money is appropriated for a specific and important pur- 
jose, the Secretary of the Treasury, without any additional 
authority of Congress, can entirely divert it from that purpose, 
and that act be lawful? 

Mr. VILAS. Ifthe Senator had heard my argument he would 
have seen that that is precisely what I deny. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I heard the Senator's argument. 


Mr. VILAS. The Secretary of the Treasury can pay out, as 
I have argued, not a dollar except in pursuance of law directing 
him to do it. . ‘ 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit one more question: 
Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury issues and sells $50,000,000 
of bunds, as he proposes to do, can he, without any act of Con- 
gress, divert any portion of that to the payment of the current 
expenses of the Government? 

Mr. VILAS. Of course not. I have already argued, and I 
am insisting upon it, that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
have the warrant of law for every payment out of the Treasury. 
The Constitution commands it and his duty requires it. 

Mr. ALLEN. What would the Senator say to this question: 
That if the Secretary of the Treasury sold bonds and used the 
proceeds to make good the deficit in the reserve fund, the ex- 
cess would be illegal? 

Mr. VILAS. Whatis the reserve fund, and how does the Sena- 
tor know that there is a deficit in it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard it stated that there was a reserve 
fund, and I have heard it stated that it had been trenched upon 
to the amount of forty or fifty million dollars. If the Secretary 
exceeds the amount necessary to make that deficit good, would 
not the excess be illegal and void? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator from Nebraska will give me his 
attention, ina few moments I think he will agree that there 
is no specific amount of a reserve fund, and there never was a 
limit fixed to it in the world. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like to ask the Senator if he con- 
tends that that fund may be exhausted entirely in the payment 
of current expenses? 

Mr. VILAS. I contend only that whatever Congress directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to do, he must do. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Even if it exhausts the fund entirely? 

Mr. VILAS. He has nothing to do with the question of the 
exhaustion of the fund. His duty is to obey the acts of Congress. 
Congress is the bourd of directors in this Treasury bank, and he 
is but their agent. : 

_Let me observe another thing. This process has been con- 
tinued from the beginning, and as I have shown, in two in- 
stances, bofore resumption. From that time on the reserve has 
been continually fluctuating. As I read from the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury oa the Ist day of January, 1879 
the reserve was $133,000,000, which went up afterward during 
the time of that Secretary, if I remember rightly, to above $150,- 
000,000, perhaps $160,000,000. In the time of his successor it 
went far beyond that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 
gestion there? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

_Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator contend that at any time 
since the passage of the act of 1875 there has not been an amount 
of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury in excess of the 
— of sales of bonds under that act up to the 4thof March, 


Mr. VILAS. No doubt, but that is all called ‘“‘reserve” alike 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not understand how the Senator answers 
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my question. Does he contend that there has been during that 
time an amountof gold coin and gold bullion less than the 
amount for which the bonds were sold? 

Mr. VILAS. Not until the passage of the McKinley law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not prior to the 4th of March, 1893? 

Mr. VILAS. I shall not undertake to affirm absolutely, but I 
think not. I think I am correct. ; 

Mr.SHERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
state one fact, which will probably relieve him and relieve the 
Senate of doubt hanging around this question, and that is that 
no Secretary of the Treasury or no executive officer ever con- 
templated the time when Congress would not provide sutficient 
moneysin the Treasury to meet the current expenses over and 
above the amount of bonds sold for a specific purpose. There is 
the trouble. The Senator is arguing upon a condition which no 
Secretary ever contemplated or has had to contemplate in all 
these loug years, a time when there was not only not enough 
money in the Treasury to meet the exigencies of supporting the 
credit of the country, but to pay also the current expenses and 
appropriations of the Government. Now, we have come to a 
condition when a state of affairs exists when there is not sufli- 
cient money in the Treasury for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, in addition tothe money already reserved, as I say, 
for resumption purposes. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I am glad that is unquestioned, 
but does that alter the proposition? Hasnot from the beginning 
all gold coin in the Treasury been treated asa reserve and called 
a reserve, except what was appropriated to gold certificates out- 
standing, so called in every act and in every report, I wouldsay, 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury? Mr. Secretary Folger, in 
1881, declares this: 

The reserve has never fallen below 36 per cent, nor been above 45 per cent 
of outstanding notes. The silver certificates issued are payable only in sil 
ver coin, and the gold received for these certificates is now available for re- 
demption purposes. There is now in the Treasurer’s cash about #£25,000,000 
offractional silver coin having only a limited legal-tender value, and not 
available for redemption purposes. The remainder of this reserve consists 





chiefly of gold coin. It is generally conceded that, for safe banking, a re 
serve of 40 per cent, to meet current obligations, is necessary. The Govern 
ment, by the issue of its notes payable on demand, and its obligation to 


meet them when presented, ts in a — analogous to that of banking 
and should therefore act upon principles found to be sound and safe in that 
business. 

After that came the first time in the history of the Govern- 
ment when this was called a reserve by law, the only instance 
of it; and I desire to ask particular attention to the fact that it 
is not the proceeds of bonds that are denominated the reserve, 
but this same fluctuating, changing, rising and falling mass of 
gold, outside of the certificates issued upon deposits thatis called 
the reserve. In the act of July 12, 1882, these words are in- 
serted: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of 
such gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold builion in 


the Treasury reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 
$100.000 000. 


But in no other instance is the term ‘‘ reserve” applied by 
law. This act made the legal reserve, if any. What was it? 
All the gold—precisely what the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
made the last report preceding the passage of that act, calls 
‘*the reserve ’—all the gold in the Treasury, all the specie avail- 
able for the purposes of redemption under the resumption act. 

When you take that into view, it becomes apparent that 
Congress by that act never drew a distinction between one 
part of the gold coin and another, except the deposits. There 
never were $100,000,000 of the proceeds of bondsinthe Treasury; 
there never were but eighty-six or eighty-seven millions at one 
time of the proceeds of bonds. Ninety-five million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars of bonds were sold; $5,500,000 of that 
amount was to replace the Halifax award payment, and $4,000,- 
000 out of the $90,000,000 remaining were sold to obtain green- 
backs for cancellation some time before the date of specie re- 
sumption, leaving but $86,000,000—together with some premium, 
less than a million—of the proceeds of bonds applicable to this 
reserve. Yet the act of 1882 denominates, as the money re- 
served for the purposes of redemption, all the available gold in 
the Treasury saan exceeding $100,000,000 and provided ony- 
that if continued payments of that money should reduce it bel 
low $100,000,000 of gold the issue of gold certificates should cease. 
That very actimplies a recognition of the rightful and continual 
practice, which had before and has since existed, of paying out 
the gold whenever there was any requirement of law for it. It 
was paid out for interest, it was paid out to discharge special gold 
appropriations, it was paid out for redemption if anybody wanted 
it; but that was probably the least of all demands upon the gold 
in the Treasury. 


‘ 


The Secretary of the Treasury in 1879 reported that but $11, 
000,000 had been expended for redemption purposes during the 
ten or eleven months after the Ist of January, the very critical 


and pressing time of redemption; and I should presume there 
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has been comparatively little since paid out for redemption pur- 
poses, although I have not inguired the tot. 

This act, therefore, merely in expe:t»tion of the continuance 
of this practice of paying out gold for any obligations that might 
require it, and thereby possibly reducing the quantity of the re- 
serve which at that time was one hundred and fifty or one hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars, provided that then the issuance 
of — certificates should cease. 

That is more emphasized by the fact that the then Secretary 
of the Treasury, the distinguished Senator from Ohio, h ad urged 
upon Congress to fix the minimum limit to the reserve of $100,- 
000,000, and to provide that whenever notes were redeemed out 
of the gold below $100,000,000 in amount, the notes should re- 
main a part of the reserve until the gold reserve was restored, 
and then be reissued, and that Congress never saw fit to agree 
with the proposition. It continued the same theory upon which 
the act was originally passed of having no minimum and no max- 
imum, nospecific appropriation, but a continuing authority in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide in his discretion so much 
as might be necessary. 

Mr. Secretary Manning was the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who ever put a mark in his accounts at the $100,000,000 
limit. He treated that actas if it req uired him to keep $100,000,000 
of gold in the Treasury; asifit werea liability of the Treasury, so 
to say, to that extent. It was a very wise and prudent course 
perhaps to be taken, at that time especially and in view of the 
condition of the country, emerging, as we were in 1885, from the 
distressful financial conditions of 1884 preceding. 

Afterward the Secretary of the Treasury who came in under 
President Harrison—Mr. Windom, I believe—discontinued that 
practice. I do not remember whether it was discontinued in his 
time, or not until after his decease, but the practice was discon- 





tinued. It became exceedin ly inconvenient when it showed no 
surplus in the Treasury atall if that $100,000,000 was treated as 
a liability. 


It seems to me, sir, that here is, by the plainest line of reason- 
ing, from the nature of the act, the nature of the fund, the 
language which authorized the Secretary to use it,and the con- 
stant and continual practice of the Government, a demonstration 
of the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out this 
money whenever Congress provides that it shall be paid by ap- 
propriating and leaving nothing else with which the appropria- 
tion can be discharged. 

I desire, however, to invite theattention of Senators to another 
line of examination, which leads to the same practical result, and 
that, too, even under the act of 1875. I have spoken of immedi- 
ate proceeds—that is to say, the coin received from the sale of 
bonds available by express law to redeem notes. Notes once re- 
deemed under the second branch of the authority of the resump- 
tion act are reissued. Can there be any chance fora claim even 
under the act of 1875, especially as modified by the act of 1878, 
that any limitation upon the use can extend beyond the coin de- 
rived from the sale of bonds? Are not the greenbacks, which 
the coin redeems, when in the Treasury at once reissuable and 
available for all purposes? Is there any opportunity for disput- 
ing that proposition? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shouldlike to understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin, if he will permit me. Do I understand him to say 
now that after the time the $95,500,000 of greenbacks had been 
redeemed in gold, the gold which was obtained by the sale of 
those bonds, there was no fund in existence to redeem United 
States notes? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; I mean to say that at any time the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was authorized to take any gold in the 
Treasury and redeem those notes, and if there was not gold 
there, or if he feared there was liable not to be gold there, to 
provide it by making a loan and issuing bonds for that pur- 
pose. Thatis the contention. But what I am saying is, that 
whenever the Secretary of the Treasury redeems one of the notes 
of the United States with the p= inthe Treasury, that moment 
that note may be reissued and applied in payment of any obli- 
gations; and that even if it were to be admitted that a limita- 
tion attached .to the coin derived from the sale of bonds, that 
limitation does not extend to the notes which are redeemed 
with that coin. DoI make the fact clear? If that be so, what 
point is therein this present contention? All that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has to do to meet an vee according to 
that theory would be simply to exchange this gold for Treasury 
notes, and then pay out the Treasury notes. Were there an 
lack of presentation for redemption in the usual way—as in suc 
conditions there would not be—it would be easy to cause a suffi- 
cient amount to be offered. There is nothing practical to the 
idea of a continuing trust, unless you are to hold that that limi- 
tation is to extend through all future time to whatever comes 
from the coin derived from the sale of bonds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me at that point to 
ask another question? 
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Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be justified in taking the proceeds of the bonds 
which he had just sold. exchanging them in the form which the 
Se.ator has just stated, and using the proceeds for paying the 
current expenses of the Government? . 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, no, sir; 1am making no such proposition 


Mr. ALDRICH. That was exactly the proposition as [ yp. 
derstood it. 
Mr. VILAS. But I say that if the Congress of the Uniteg 


States shall order the Secretary of the Treasury to pay money 


after the money from the sale of bonds is received into tig 


Treasury, and he shall have nothing else with which to pay, he 
can use that money for that purpose. ; 
Mr. ALDRICH. . Does the Senator mean to say that additional 
authority must be given to the Secretary of the Treasury in this 
particular case before he can use the money for any other pur- 
208e? : 
Mr. VILAS. By “additional authority” I mean that unless 
Congress shall by some act have required him to pay out the 


money which is to be received from the sale of bonds, he can 
not, by virtue of the act of 1875, and of course he would then be 
without any authority to pay it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator mean by “ author- 
ity”? Does he mean specific authority to use this fund for other 
purposes? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Or a general appropriation of money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated? P 

Mr. VILAS. I mean whenever the Congress of the United 
States orders the Secretary of the Treasury to pay money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, he is bound to pay it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that he can use the funds received from 
the sale of bonds without any additional special authority from 
Congress? 

Mr. VILAS. Precisely, if Congress say in the appropriation 
‘fout of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated,” and there be no other money available. He is directed to 
pay under the redemption law only upon presentation. He is 
directed to pay by Congress whenever they order from any of 
the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. HALE. In other words, the Senator in his amendment 
intended byselected language tocover the point in controversy, 
and to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to use any of this 


fund for ordinary appropriations? 

Mr. VILAS. I do not know that I quite caught the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. HALE. Is not the objectof the Senator's amendment— 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator that the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be read. 

Mr. HALE. I will ask that the Senator’s amendment, and 
then the entire context of the resolution as it will stand if the 
amendment should be adopted, be read, so that we may see ex- 
actly what it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Senate of the United Statos, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, 
with any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government, except to provide for the redemption of the 
legal-tender notes of the United States presented at the subtreasury of the 
United States in the city of New York, and thatthe money derived from the 
sale of bonds issued under that act can not be lawfully applied to any other 
purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will now be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Except in accordance with such acts of appropriation by Congress as may 
require the use of the same to discharge such appropriations. 

Mr. HALE. I understand, before coming to the Senators 
amendment, that it is tied up by a preceding amendment, so that 
it can only apply to the purposes of the redemption fund, and 
none other, and there it stops. Now, as I understand, the Sena- 
tor’s object in introducing his amendment is to provide in terms 
for what is covered by this controversy, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may use the fund for any ordinary appropriation. 
Is not that the Senator’s meaning? eh re 

Mr. VILAS. If Congress shall make appropriations W hich 
can not be discharged without the use of that money he may 
use it. 

Mr. HALE. That is it. 

Mr. VIGAS. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. That he may use the money for any purpo™ 
covered by an ordinary appropriation, the language of whic) 
is — of any moneys he the Froesury not otherwise approp! 
ate eae 

Mr. VILAS. Subsequent to the action, of course, of Congres 
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sh circumstances as that Congress must have taken into 

ates oot atten of the Treasury when they made the appro- 
Mr. HALE. AsI understand it, the language of my ae 8 
amendment brings up the whole question for discussion, er a 
yoa-and-nay vote on that will settle the whole ee to ae 
right of the Secretary of the eee this fund for any 

han the exact purpose of redemption. 

ane VILAS. That is it particularly germane to what : _ 
discussing here now, but it may be that it reeny —- it. 

Mr. HALE. I was asking more in order to get informa ion, 
for when the amendment was read it seemed to me that the Sen- 
ator had selected ample, proper, and ingenious words to cover 
the whole controversy, and that the vote on his amendment 
would disclose how the Senate stands on this proposition. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to go a little further with this argument. 
I wish to invite the attention of Senators to another proposi- 
tion. Iask you what you mean by the “‘ maintenance of redemp- 
tion in the Treasury”? Do you mean to say that redemption is 
maintained in the i easury when you do not pay the Sepeeert- 
ations made by Congress, when one form of debt is not discharged 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; that resumption is maintained 
if you have gold there for the purpose of redemption with noth- 
inginany otherfund? Howlong could that last? Isit possible that 
redemption should continue when the Treasury of the United 
States reaches a condition of insolvency, so that it can not dis- 
charge the current and regular demands upon it in pursuance 
of appropriations under the acts of Congress? How long, let me 
ask Senators, do they belleve that a Treasury, bankrupt to dis- 
charge its obligations, can maintain redemption with a fraction 
of some 6+ per cent of gold, which is all there is now to meet the 
outstanding currency liability of the Government, which must 
be kept at par? 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator whether he thinks the 
originators and framers of the resumption act intended to take 
into consideration this larger matter which he has presented of 
the general condition of the Treasury? Does the Senator think 
that that act covered not simply the redemption of the notes of 
the Government, the legal tenders, but that it was intended to 
cover the condition of the credit, the bankruptcy or otherwise, 
of the Treasury upon other matters? 

Mr. VILAS. I think I can answer the Senator's proposition 


ba easily. 

r. HALE. It seems tome, if the Senator makes that con- 
tention, he simply takes away any particular sacredness there 
is about this fund as a redemption fund and makes it a fund to 
go for anything. I never so understood it. 

Mr. VILAS. Ishall answer the Senator’s question. I mean 
to say just this, that it was undoubtedly contemplated by those 
who devised and caused to be enacted that plan of resumption 
that whenever, for any reason, by its oo by Congress 
or its use for redemption, the ole in the Treasury sunk so low 
as that it was necessary to have more in order to maintain the 
redeemability of the currency, the Secretary of the Treasury 
might provide it by new loans. 

Mr. FAULKNER. And for that reason no limit was put to it. 

Mr. VILAS. Of course, for that very reason no limit was put 
to it; for that reason no limit was put to the amount which the 
Secretary of the Treasury might borrow, neither a maximum 
nora minimum. It was left to his wise and sound discretion to 
keep the Treasury always ready for redemption. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator, with his leave 

and the leave of the Chair, whether, on reflection, he means seri- 
ously to adhere to the proposition he has just made? Does he 
think a nation which does not pay its ordinary debts, or does 
not pay large parts of them on demand, to that extent is repu- 
diating its just obligations, and that it can not maintain a suf- 
ficient reserve fund for the redemption of a particular class of 
debts? There are thousands and thousands of merchants whoin 
hard times pay their notes with absolute regularity and pay 
their workmen with absolute regularity, who leave most of their 
other indebtedness to the future. If the Senator will pardon 
me, as an illustration of it, a very eminentand well-known friend 
of mine—a man who I suppose could have commanded a million 
dollars by his bare word—during the late hard times in the 
summer, told me he had long since stopped paying bills owing 
to the depressed condition of business and the difficulty of get- 
ting money. That was in the middle of last August. 
., Mr. VILAS. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if he seriously thinks that the illustration of his friend last sum- 
mer is oa guide and rule for the Government of the fiscal 
affairs of the United States? 

Mr. HOAR. That was not the question. 
point, if the Senator please. 

Mr. VILAS. I should be very glad to have the Senator-— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that I do 


Let us keep to the 
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not think it is a proper guide and rule, andI do not think the 
getting of money under one pretense, intending to use it for 
another, isa proper guide or rule either; but I think that the 
question which the Senator undertakes to argue, that an author- 
ity to borrow money enough to redeem notes on presentation 
might be reduced down to $10,000,000 in the course of the busi- 
ness of the country, involves in it necessarily authority to bor- 
row money for all purposes of paying Government obligations to 
the extent of thousands of millions. 

Mr. VILAS rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish. 

Mr. VILAS. There is no need of interruption for purposes I 
have disclaimed all through the argument. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said—if he did not, he was cer- 
tainly very much misunderstood by me and, I think, by every- 
body else—that that consequence followed because no nation 
which was not paying its ordinary obligations in the course of 
the management of its financial affairs could maintain redemp- 
tion. and therefore we should have to pay these obligations to 
maintain redemption. Does the Senator mean to say that or 
not? If he docs not, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator undertakes to put different words 
in my moutb from those which I use. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wanted to see if I understood the Sen- 
ator correctly. 

Mr. VILAS. I merely put this question: How long does the 
Senator suppose the United States can maintain its currency at 
par with gold when its Treasury becomes bankrupt? 

Mr. HOAR. A thousand years. 

Mr. HALE. Has not that been done for the last few months? 

Mr. VILAS. The Treasury has not yet failed to discharge 
any obligation upon it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator knows there are many forms of in- 
debtedness which the Treasury has put by because it had not the 
money to pay. 

Mr. VILAS. Ido not know of any. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose that was a commonly accepted fact. If 
the Senator’s theory is true, I can not see why the framers of 
the resumption act needed to lug in a redemption fund at all. 
Why did they not say in half a dozen words that whenever the 
exigency arises and there is not money inthe Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may issue bonds and sell them and take 
the money and therewith pay the ordinary obligations of the 
Government? 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, they were not limiting their 
view to a single thing; they were using language which was 
designed to cover a great many things, and provision for re- 
deemability was one of them. They were providing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with a power which he might use according 
to the various exigencies that might arise in the future. They 
limited the Secretary in the purpose for which he might bor- 
row, but they imposed no trust as against the Government on 
the proceeds. ButIthink it must be perfectly obvious that the 
Treasury of the United States can not remain in a condition to 
continue the redemption of the notes of the United States and 
preserve the parity of the circulation outstanding unless it be 
able also to discharge the appropriations which Congress makes 
to be paid out of the moneys in the Treasury. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. The Secretary of the Treasury actually sold, 
under the provisions of the law referred to, $95,500,000 worth of 
bonds. That is all that was sold, I believe, for that purpose. 
Now, has the Secretary of the Treasury the right to use any por- 
tion of that $95,500,000 of gold for any other purpose than the re- 
demption provided for? 

Mr. VILAS. Whenever Congress orders him todo it, and not 
etherwise. 

Mr. CAREY. Has Congress up to this time, under the Sena- 
tor’s construction of the law, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use any portion of that fund? 

Mr. VILAS. Congress always has authorized him, and but 
for the fact that there had been, until the revenues of the country 
were cut off by the enactment of the McKinley law, an abun- 
dance of money to meet appropriations without compelling a 
resort to this money, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
said awhile ago—— 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator allow me to make another 
suggestion at this point? 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAREY. Secretary Carlisle in his reportestimates acer- 
tain deficiency for the present fiscal year, ending the 30th of June. 
Now, he says under existing laws there will be a surplus of $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending 1895. Under this statement of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury wherein has the McKinley law 
cut off the revenues of the Government? 

Mr. VILAS. In producing a deficit for this year. 

Mr. CAREY. as there notas much revenue collected under 
the McKinley act during the last year as under the tariff law of 
1883? 

Mr, VILAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming has 
asked me to turn aside from the discussion of the pending reso- 
lution, already too long protracted, to go intoa matter concern- 
ing the statistics of receipts from the McKinley act. 

Mr. CAREY. No; but the statement presented by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shows that there was a surplus in the 
last fiscal year under the McKinley act of over $2,000,000. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, | desire to call attention to 
another circumstance affecting the present obligations upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Since the resumption of specie payments a very different con- 
dition of things has happened in this country from what then 
existed. When the act of 1875 was passed and resumption fol- 
lowed in 15/9 we had only greenbacks to provide for the redemp- 
tion of and only coin, without distinction between gold and sil- 
ver, to use as the money of redemption. Since that time we 
have had the Bland act and, worse still, we have had the Sher- 
man law, so called, and what has been the result? The obliga- 
tion placed upon the Treasury of the United States has been 
enormously changed. Now, there are not only the $346,000,000 
of greenbacks, but more than $600,000,000 more of circulating 
medium, which the Secretary of the Treasury must constantly 
keep in readiness to exchange gold for. 

What is the result? The threatened destruction of our fiscal 
system. We haveoutstanding, what? I take the figures on Janu- 

ry firstthisyear. There were in circulation of greenbacks $302,- 

41,814; of Sherman notes, under the act of 1890, $151,965,267; of 
currency certificates, $39,045,000; of silver certificates, $329,545,- 
650; and then we must add the national-bank notes, which are a 

art of the paper currency, and we had at that time of them 

196,181,216. hus there was a total paper currency outstand- 
ing in circulation on the Ist of January of $1,019,278,947. The 
moment thut silver certificates fail to be redeemed with such 
currency as to be as good as gold, or, in other words, the mo- 
ment when the parity between the silver dollar and the gold 
dollar ceases, that moment we would be falling toward a fiver 
basis. Therefore, the declared policy of the Government has 
been to maintain the parity by keeping all up to the level of the 
gold standard. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from Wisconsin mean to say 
that the silver certificate is redeemable in gold? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; it is redeemable in a silver dollar; but 
if the moment it is v that silver dollar is not kept up by the 
Government as good as a gold dollar we fall at once to the silver 
basis. : 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell us how the Government 
keeps it so good? 

Mr. VILAS. By practically exchanging gold, greenbacks, 
silver certificates, and silver dollars all alike. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to challenge that statement. It is not 
supported by the facts, as has been demonstrated on this floor 
again and again. 

Mr. VILAS. Practically that is the result. 

Mr. TELLER. It is not practically the result either. 

Mr. VILAS. I am not going to stop to go intoa silver debate 
again. 

Now, inasmuch as national-bank notes must be redeemable in 
Treasury notes and the Treasury notes oe up to gold, there 
are, therefore, a thousand million dollars of paper currency now 
to be kept at par with gold by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
How much gold has he got to do it with? At this time $65,000,- 
000, What per cent is that? Not quite 6} per cent of the paper 
circulation. His gold reserve is, therefore, reduced to such an 
extent as to be but a mere fraction of what the Senator from Ohio 
when Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary Folger, his suc- 
cessor, and, indeed, everyone after him thought to be necessary 
to insure constant redeemability. 

Yet Senators choose to assert, after the imposition upon the 
resent Secretary of the Treasury of such a tremendous responsi- 
ility, that he does not purpose to obtain gold with the object 

of maintaining the gold redemption. They are choosing to as- 
sert on this floor that his purpose is not what it professes to be. 
Why? Has he ever intimated that he would use this money 
otherwise unless compelled by Congress to use it? There is no 
occasion forit. He has paid out under the mandates of Congress 
heretofore from the gold now in the Treasury, or rather, per- 
haps, he has paid out from the currency in the Treasury, and it 
comes back at once for gold. Take it as you choose. Whether 
be has paid it out from the gold or otherwise, he has been com- 
pelled by acts of appropriation to pay, and has paid all demands 
upon the Treasury. 
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Is there anybody who challenges the payments which tho Sec. 
retary of the Treasury has made up to this time? Is there any. 
body who will assert that it was the duty of Secretary Car!is), 
not to make the payments he has made? Then, why impute ;, 
him a purpose to use this money in an unauthorized manner? 
He has already in the Treasury gold enough for all the deso 
that will ensue in this fiscal year and much more, to a cer 
He is under no necessity to borrow money to meet th 
expensesof the Government. He does not profess to be | 
ing money to meet the current expenses of the Governmen 
has the money there, and you have appropriated it, and hej 
ing it out justas his predecessor in office paid it out, just as j 
been declared proper to pay it out, and nobody can challen 
eepenenne hasmade. NotaSenator upon this floor, I belieye 

pretend to challenge any payment that has been made up to 


wil : 

this date, or to say that instead of making the payment he ought 
to have refused it and bankrupted the Treasury, put it into in- 
solvency, declared that before the world as the badge of the 


Treasury of the United States. Yet you challenge hi 

in this loan. Who will dare say the Secretary of the Treasury 
should have suspended payments during the four months past? 
Who maintain that more than three months since he shou) 
have paralyzed the Government by refusing to pay the judiciary, 
departmental service, the support of Congress, or the pensions 
to our soldiers? . 

What is his purpose? Itis to have $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 
more, when the money you shall have taken from him by appro- 
priations already made shall be gone, and the necessity for main- 
taining redeemability stares him inthe face. He is now making 
preparation and provision to maintain the redeemability of the 
circulating notes of the United States as the law and his duty 
compel. At what time did the resumption law intend a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to act? You all, or nearly all, grant that 
he was given power to use this authority to borrow money at 
some time. You all grant that it was left to his discretion. At 
what time is he to use it? Shall he stand there waiting until 
the last dollar of gold is gone from the Treasury, or shall he be 

in beforehand? If beforehand, how long before? If when he 

reduced to 64 per cent, and all his predecessors, including the 
distinguished Republicans who have occupied that chair, have 
said that 35 to 40 percent was theleast reserve he ought to have, 
are you prepared to say that with $15,000,000 of gold a month 
going outof his Treasury it is not time for him now to act? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow mo 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator contend that thero is noy 
in the Treasury of the United States no fund of gold coin or gold 
bullion, or of any other nature, which is dedicated as a fund, 
called areserve, to pay for the redemption of United States notes, 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury may, as he has so plainly 
indicated, pay out for current expenses and for appropriations 
every dollar now in the Treasury? 

Mr. VILAS. Who dedicated any money in tho Treas 
fund? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Congress, in my opinion, butI am try 
find out the opinion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VILAS. By what law did Congress dedicate it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By a series of acts, notably by the 
1875 and 1882. That is my opinion, but I wished to find out 
whether, in the opinion of the representative of the Administra- 
tion, there was any fund at all of any nature in the Treasury 
As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] suggests to the 
House Judiciary Committee last year, by a vote of all the Dem- 
ocrats upon the committee, said there was afund. | wanted to 
find out what is the opinion of the Senator from Wisconsin. — 

Mr. VILAS. I believe it has always been regarded as the 
privilege of a member of this Chamber to entertain opinio! 
without having them challenged by the opinions of those int! 
other House. se 

Mr. HOAR. What opinion does the Senator from WW! 
himself entertain? 


ae eae oe oe ee COC] 






Mr. VILAS. I have already stated, and it has been the whole 
burden of the argument, that the act of 1875 put every dobar! ‘ 
the Treasury to the use of the Secretary for purposes 0 Tm u 
sumption, except as Congress appropriated it. There was gel p 
eral authority for him to use the full power of the Tr yw 
maintain redemption or redeemability. al 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
that the act of 1875 by express terms dedicated for the purposes 
of redemption the surplus revenues in the Treasury, “0 a le 
money asshould be secured thereafter by the sale of boncs, 40 is 
nothing else. th 
Mr. VILAS. Of course it made no distinction between em, si 
and it never dedicated anything. It gave the Secretary 0! © ne 
Treasury authority to use it. We may as well understanc the mi 


meaning of terms. That is not dedication. That is not eve™ 
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specific appropriation. It is the granting of authority to use, 
‘tent appropriation. é s 

a ee. I os Sonehs edified by the discussion by = 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr SHERMAN]. I ———e 
respect for the Senator. I think he has brought ns amano py 
the patriotism which he has exhibited ome S is —, y 
the fidelity with which he has sought to disc’ — ot eaeee 
tion of the great duties resting upon a Senator ’ 


t i remembered to 
ti eat crown of honor, one that will be re 
States, a great crown 0 : a, as the Senator 


: adi nd the glory of his memory; ye oa 
ae ees suggests to me, far longer —. the — a 
had it been the fact, that he occupied ~ oy ae ive = ot 
When the praises that fall on the ear fa le = ao i. 
memory of the Senator from Ohio to be rev erec : y e Pe op e 

{ this country for the patriotic service he has so long rendered, 
a not the least in the recent year. ean 

[ like to feel that there are men who can step across the party 
line, who can recognize that in time of great exigency their 
country demands some services much beyond those which party 
can compel or prevent. It is a comfort toevery man who dwells 
for a moment upon his hope for the perpetuity of this Govern- 
ment and the maintenanceof our free institutions. [regret that 
at a time when we have such an illustration of patriotic support 
to the Treasury of the United States there should be the meces- 
sity for answering any argument that seems to seek to discredit 
the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury in the maintenance 
of its power toredeem the currency of the country on demand 
and to keep itall at parity. Yet different persons entertain dif- 
ferent views, and I am not at liberty to challenge any purpose 
and do not for one moment wish to be thought presumptuous 
enough to challenge any, but only to submit such arguments as 
seem to me worthy to be considered. __ : 

I can not, however, refrain from calling attention and some- 
what wondering at what seems to be the most extraordinary po- 
sition taken by the distinguished and learned Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Hoar]. He said in his remarks on the 31st of 
January: 

I feel bound, therefore, by my sense of public duty, much as Iregret to say 
it, to declare that in my opinion the bonds issued and sold by the Treasury 
Department, under existing circumstances will be illegal and will impose 
no constitutional or lawful obligation upon the Government for their pay- 
ment. 


And he added: 
I say this, having a full sense of the gravity of the language which I use, 


Which meant, of course, that he appreciated that the great 
weight of his well-instructed and learned legal judgment would 
be given inthe market to affect necessarily for whatever feeling 
it caused the minds of intending bidders. 

The public credit of the United States is almost the greatest 
object that, in time of peace and when no political question go- 
ing to the structure of our Government is under consideration, 
we have tosupport. It outstrips in importance all the ordinary 
affairs of the Government. By virtue of public credit business 
throughout the land is maintained in strength; prosperity rises 
or falls with it. The people of the country improve in their 
condition or deteriorate very much according to the rise and 
fall of the public credit and the strength of the Treasury of the 
United States. In 1885 one of the acts which I have already 
commented upon as adding to the good fame of Secretary Man- 
ning was that he proceeded atonce upon entering on his office to 
build upand strengthen the Treasury. He set apart $100,000,000 
as a sure sign of reserve, and only counted the moneys beyond 
that as his available balance. Besides, between March and No- 
vember he added $58,000,000 to the available surplus over and 
above the $100,000,000. What was the result? He found the 
condition of the country distressed by reason of the commercial 
disasters which had befallen us during the year before. By 

trengthening the public credit the year of 1885 was a year of 
restoration, and the year 1886 was a year of high prosperity in 
the United States. The present Secretary of the Treasury finds 
himself under peculiar circumstances of distress. The revenue 
‘8 insufficient, and nobody can help him until next year. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Wisconsin pardon me? 
Why ean you not help him in ten minutes by bringing in a meas- 
ure and asking the branch of the Government to whom this 
power is committed by the Constitution to act? 

Mr. VILAS, Help him in ten minutes! 

Mr. HOAR, Yes; let there be—— 

_ VILAS. What? Raise revenue for him in ten minutes! 
let a. HOAR. If the Senator from Wisconsin will pardon me, 
a ere be brought into either House of Congress as an Admin- 

ration measure (the Senator can in two minutes get leave from 


this body to do it, instead of the speech he is making) a propo- 


sition to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to make the 


necessary issue of 
may he 


bonds or to do anything else, and the Senator 
sure that whatever may be necessary and proper to main- 


| 
ee 
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this 


tain the credit of the Government will have the support of 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. VILAS. Lam hardly willing, much as I respect the learned 
Senator from Massach to accept even his guaranty for 
the other side. He is generous. I haveno doubt he means that 
he would support such a proposition. Butin ten minutes? Did 
not the Senator think we ought to help the Treasury by the re- 
peal of the silver act? We did not succeed in doing it in ten 
minutes, 

Mr. HOAR. You brought in the bill very promptly, however. 

Mr. VILAS. We brought in the bill. A bill was brought in 
also in the last Congress—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
ask him a question? Did not the Senator from Wisconsin also 
believe that the Treasury would be helped by the repeal of the 
silver act? 

Mr. VILAS. That is quite foreign to this discussion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin to say 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that that Senator thought 
the Treasury would be helped by the repeal of the silver act. 
Now I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he did not think so 
also? 

Mr. VILAS. Isay the Senator from Massachusetts so thought, 
and that he might judge his time proposal by the time required 
to dispose of the silver bill at the last session. The idea that 
anything is to be done in ten minutes in the Senate of the United 
States! The only thing we everdo here quickly is to take money 
out of the Treasury. We never quickly provide for filling it. 
Even now, when we are engaged in a most earnest effort on our 
side, by bill not yet in this Chamber but soon to be here, to sub- 
stitute a measure which will produce revenue in place of the Me- 
Kinley act that has so greatly reduced it, we are told repeatedly 
in the course of this debate from the other side that we may ex- 
pect long continued and most earnest resistance; and, instead of 
relief coming in ten minutes, we may rejoice if it shall laggardly 
and haltingly come to our doors in ten months. 
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you invite us to, and then talk about coming here for the relief 
of the Treasury in ten minutes when the Secretarystands there 
already clothed with this power, designed for such an exigency? 
And what was the continuing power given for, as nearly all con- 
cede, to borrow money in his discretion, except because some 
unforeseen contingency, such as now afflicts us, might demand its 
exercise? 

But, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the proposition 
of the Senatorfrom Massachusetts. He adds his reasons for this 
extraordinary opinion which, if he were right in, it seems tome 
would be a basis for repudiation: 

I do not think that a person who borrows money from thse Government, or 
a bond issued from the Treasury, is bound to see to the application of the 
mcney as the purchaser ofa trust estate is sometimes bound inlaw. It is 
not upon that ground that I base the statement. Buthe is bound, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury has authority to borrow money on a specified 
lawful condition, to take notice of the notorious public facts which indicate 
whether that condition exists. 

Mr. President, what is the condition on which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to borrow money under the act of 
1875? Have we not agreed upon all hands here that it is when- 
ever in his discretion it is necessary to the maintenance of the 
redeemability of Government notes? Is there anybody who can 
pretend that that is not left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury? What, then, is meant by this language of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts that notice is to be 

aken of ‘‘ the notorious public facts which indicate whether that 
condition exists?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given public notice that in 
pursuance of the authority vested in him by the act of 1875, 
that is to say, in the exercise of the discretion therein given 
him, he has invited loans for one of the descriptions of bonds 
therein mentioned; and he has also given notice that he will ac- 
cept no bid which does not give premium enough to make the 
loan one bearing but 3 per cent interest. What condition, then, 
limits his power? I understand what the Senator means by what 
he says in his next statement: 

The notorious public fact is, without disguise, that the $50,000,000 or the 
$75,000,000, or Whatever else is to be obtained by these 2 per cent bonds, is to 
be paid out for the current expenses of the Government. 

Where did the Senator derive the evidence to justify that 
statement to impeach the public credit? I dispute it in toto. 
The notorious public fact is that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is borrowing this money to supplement sixty-five or seventy mil- 
lion dollars now in the Treasury, and that unless that money 
shall be taken from him he will have no occasion to resort to 
the money derived from the sale of these bonds. He has indi- 
cated in no way any purpose to use this money for the current 
expenses of the Government. There has been no contention by 
anybody that he would use it unless Congress by its appropria- 
tions shall compel him to use it,and so far as any estimate is 
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made—the wildest estimate that he or anybody else has made— 
of the possible deficit in the Treasury during this fiscal year 
there will not be so much necessary to meet it as the $65,000,000 
now in his possession. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
a question just there? When he says unless Congress by appro- 
priations compels the Secretary of the Treasury to so use it, 
does he mean appropriations which have heretofore been made, 
or which may hereafter be made, chargeable to this fund? 

Mr. VILAS. I suppose the Secretary has already sufficient 
money together with the current revenues to meet all appropri- 
ations heretofore made. I suppose there will be no occasion—I 
believe he supposes there will be no occasion to touch a dollar 
of this gold except for redemption purposes unless future appro- 
priations shall make it necessary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator pardon me for another 
question in this connection? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the Senator says the Secretary of the 
Treasury has already the money to pay current appropriations, 
he means, I suppose, by exhausting all the funds, the gold coin 
and gold bullionand all the other descriptions of money which 
are now in the Treasury. 

Mr. VILAS. I mean there is available money enough in the 
Treasury with the current revenues to pay all appropriations 
heretofore made,and much more. Ithink nobody willchallenge 
that statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. By exhausting the money which has here- 
tofore been supposed by myself and a great many other people 
to be held, whether properly or improperly, as a fund to redeem 
United States notes. 

Mr. VILAS. Does the Senator from Rhode Island think the 
Secretary of the Treasury has no power to pay out the moneys 
now in the Treasury upon the appropriations already made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I believe, myself, that the fund obtained 
by the sale of bonds under the act of 1875 was intended asafund 
for the redemption of United States notes, and that the Secre- 
tary has no lawful right to use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. VILAS. Of course, I have no doubt of the entire sincerity 
of the Senator’s opinion, and of his belief, when he says so, that 
there has been a dedication. Of course,the Senator must be 
aware, therefore, that the violation of law did not begin with the 
present Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not aware of that. AsI stated on the 
floor yesterday, there never was a moment of time prior to the 
4th of March, 1893, when the gold coin and gold bullion in the 
Treasury of the United States did not exceed the amount ob- 
tained by the sale of bonds under the act of 1875: and we on this 
side of the Chamber did everything that we could to provide for 
an enlargement of thatfund by a further issue of bonds. 

Mr. VILAS. I am bound to admit that if the excellence of 
the conduct of our distinguished friends on the other side of the 
Chamber depended either upon the volume or the constancy of 
their protestations of merit the proof would be ample and com- 

lete. 
r I wish to draw attention a little further to the proposition of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], from which the 
question of the Senator from Rhode Island diverted me. The 
proposition of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts is 
this: That because there is a condition of things which indicates 
that if Congress keeps on appropriating money, and the moneys 
now in the Treasury shall be exhausted, and if the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall apply to future appropriations of Congress 
some of the proceeds derived from this loan, the loan is invalid. 
Because the Secretary of the Treasury, who has borrowed this 
money to strengthen the failing and sinking Treasury; who has 
borrowed this money when there is but a small fraction of the 
oe cent to maintain redeemability that was deemed necessary 

y every preceding Secretary, in honest purpose to equip him- 
self with strength to continue the redemption of Federal bank 
notes; because he has intimated or rather because the Senator 
supposes he will use this money if Congress appropriates it here- 
after, therefore that is a purpose contrary to the act of 1875. 
His proposition is, then, that the Secretary loses his power to 
exercise the discretion committed to him by the act of 1875 if he 
has a purpose with respect to the ultimate use of the money 
which is different from that of the act of 1875. DolI notstate it 
correctly? I should like to know from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if I am in anywise misstating the proposition? 

Mr. HOAR. If I understand the Senator, he has not mis- 
stated it, but I am not sure I have understood him. I will state 
my position, if the Senator pleases. I suppose if a trustee, an 
executor of a will, or any other person clothed with an authority 
to sell real estate and borrow money for a particular purpose is 
known to the man with whom he deals to be borrowing it for 
another purpose or making the sale foranother purpose, [ should 
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not say that that would tike away his discretion to do right, but 
that the transaction is invalid because it is not in pursuance of 
the discretion given him. Take a familiar and very common in- 
stance 

Mr. VILAS. 

Mr. HOAR. 

Mr. VILAS. 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I want the Senator to do. 

Mr. VILAS. I have already occupied the time of the Senate 
longer than I intended. 

Mr. HOAR. I will not state it unless the Senator desires. I 
shall state it after he gets through. 

Mr. VILLAS, State it to your own satisfaction. 

Mr. HOAR. Take the common case of a partner, who is au- 
thorized to borrow money on the credit of the firm for the pur- 
poses of the firm. He announces either the purpose, or it is no- 
toriousand well known from other facts toeverybody with whom 
he deals that he is borrowing it on his own private account to 
pay his privatedebtsor meet his privateexpenditures. Ishould 
not say, as the Senator from Wisconsin says, that that would 
take away his discretion to borrow money for the sake of the 
firm; but I say that, it not being an exercise of that discretion, 
not being in pursuance of his authority, and being known to both 
parties not to be so, the transaction is invalid. That is my pro- 
position. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senatorfrom Massachusetts is arguing in 
respect to private trustees, and thereby undertakes to deduce 
a rule to govern the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. By the rule of common honesty the Senator says the 
Senate might lecture the Secretary of the Treasury. But that 
is not his proposition. His proposition is that if the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the exercise of adiscretion undeniably given 
him by law, borrows $50,000,000 and issues $50,000,000 of bonds 
in accordance with the law, those bonds impose no constitu- 
tional or legal obligation upon the people of the United States 
to return the money. That is the proposition of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He says that we are to repudiate the ob- 
ligation of the United States to these creditors because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, having perfect power to borrow the 
money, perfect discretion to issue the bonds, had a purpose to 
use the money for the payment of some other appropriation by 
Congress than that authorizing its use for the redemption of 
greenbacks, to be discovered by common repute or ‘notorious 
facts.” The Senator must be aware thatif he is right in his 
point of law, the Secretary of the Treasury can not discharge 
other appropriations with that money. A mandamus would pre- 
vent him, or an injunction, according to the circumstances of 
the case for which it might be granted. 

Now, let me ask this question of the distinguished Senator: If 
he is right in respect to it, could not the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, wanting the power for the reason the Senator says, be pre- 
vented from doing this injury to the creditors or the supposed 
creditors of the United States? Is there noremedy in the courts 
of the United States to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury 
from taking $50,000,000 from our citizens by a false and unau- 
thorized exercise of power? Thereis none? Then, why is there 
none? Simply because this whole thing is left absolutely to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Does the Senator mean to say that he will hold the men re- 
sponsible who have patriotically come forward in this time of 
trouble and put up almost $60,000,000 for $50,000,000 of bonds? 
Does he mean to say to them that they have no claim upon the 
United States for the reimbursement of that money? desire 
to know what the position of the Senator is. He finds himself 
opposed by the Senator from Ohio, who thought that it was even 
patriotic in such a time to stand by the Government and support 
the Treasury. I desire to know what the proposition is. I 
should like to know if the Senator from Massachusetts means to 
tell us that these bonds ought not be paid hereafter. That is 
the inquiry I would beg the Senator from Massachusetts to an- 
swer, and if he will I should like him to answer now. 

Mr. HOAR. I will answer the Senator with great pleasure. 
I never have said the bonds ought not to be paid, but the reason 
they ought to be paid is not because they are notillegal. The 
reason they ought to be paid is that if the money goes to the 
benefit of the people of the United States by having been applied 
to the discharge of public obligations, or public expenditures, 
of course we should pay them even if illegal, and even if the 
creditors had advanced the money under a misapprehension of 
their obligation. I suppose there is not a person accustomed to 
transact business who, if his agent in excess of his authority, 
without authority, without pretense of authority, had under- 
taken to borrow money and had — the money in good faith 
in the discharge of the person’s obligation would not repay to 
an honest creditor, a bona fide creditor, an obligation so cone 


Mr. President—— 
I will not interrupt the Senator further. 
I merely wished to understand the position-of 
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tracted. I have never suggested that we could not pay these | him. 
debts. I will state my proposition again when the Senator gets | 


through, with the leave of the Senate, so that I think if the | 
Senator misunderstands me, nobody else will, and I do not sup- | 


ose he will; his apprehension is quite as clear as that of the 
best of mankind. 


Mr. VILAS. Iask the Senator to state his proposition now. 


Mr. HOAR. I repeat, when the Secretary is authorized to | 
borrow money for a certain purpose in his discretion and the | 
notorious public facts, which a court would take notice of asa | 


matter of judicial knowledge and the public must take notice of 
as a matter they are bound to know, and the declarations of the 
Secretary himself, show that he isnot borrowing money for that 
purpose, and show that the conditions on which he is authorized 
to borrow it do not exist in fact, such a borrowing is an usurpa- 
tion of power and imposes no legal or constitutional obligation 
upon the Government. If, after that usurpation of power, after 
that illegal assumption, and after the money is obtained, there 
being up to that time no legal obligation, the money is appro- 
priated for the discharge of public obligations or expenditures, 
that fact when it arises may make us willing and might make it 
proper, and bind us in equity to makethe payment. But thatis 
a different thing. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I am quite sure a very great 
many others besides myself will feel very much gratified to hear 
from the Senator from Massachusetts what I can not but accept 
as a recantation of his remarks on the 3ist of January, for cer- 
tainly it will be accepted by the country, by those who are in- 
terested in the credit of the country, as a matter of very great 
kindness to the public interest, that he does not mean to impute 
any want of obligation on the part of the Government to pay 
these bonds for which we have obtained $60,000,000 of money, or 
nearly thatsum. Now, that leaves it as a mere speculation, as 
I understand him, as to whether the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been doing his constitutional and legal duty. I do not care 
to pursue very much further that speculation, but the Senator’s 
argument, even in respect to that, seems to me entirely unsup- 

orted, for he is assuming that the present Secretary of the 
Freusney is guilty of doing wrong in pursuing precisely the 
same course which his Republican predecessors pursued. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts mean to say that the 
bonds given for the last $50,000,000 that were borrowed by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio when he was ae of the 
Treasury, by which he carried the reserve up to néarly $140,- 
000,000 of money, were illegal? Oh, no. Why not? It was a 
wise and prudent exercise of the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide himself with abundant means for re- 
demption. Wasit not? Mostassuredlyitwas. And now when 
Mr. Secretary Carlisle proposes to obtain not nearly so large a 
fund as was then obtained by the Senator from Ohio, in order to 
maintain the redeemability of a very much larger volume of out- 
standing circulation than Secretary Sherman was called upon to 
assume, the Senator assumes that Secretary Carlisle has a bad pur- 
pose instead of a good one; a purpose so bad that the courts 
would take judicial notice of it, a purpose so bad that no consti- 
tutional and legal obligation to return the money we have bor- 
rowed in our hour of distress and need—not caused by any legis- 
lation for which this side of the Chamber is responsible—can 
exist towards the holders of those bonds to discharge them. 

Well, the Senator takes it back so far as to say, ‘‘ true, there 
is no constitutional or legal obligation, but we must pay the 
bonds; ” resting entirely upon equitable grounds; I suppose upon 
the high ground of public credit, or, perhaps, that the United 
States would be liable as on an implied assumpsit to return what 
in equity and good conscience they ought not to have. It will be 
sufficient for the purposes of our discussion, and sufficient per- 
haps to relieve the distress that may have been caused by the 
Senator’s opinion—and I believe that it caused a great deal—that 
he does after all recognize that upon some ground the bonds 
must be paid. 

Mr. President, let me recapitulate somewhat, or restate the 
sum of my argument, which, by frequent interruptions, has been 
diverted from its natural sequence. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has power, and it is his duty 
under the act off 1875, to borrow coin money upon Government 
bonds, whenever and to such amount as, in hisdiscretion, may be 
required to hold up the stock of gold in the Treasury to the needs 
of a constant, never-failing redeemability of the greenback cir- 
culation; and that obligation is vastly increased by the public 
policy now declared in statute to maintain the parity of all forms 
of money and circulation issued to the people from the Treasury. 
This duty requires him to anticipate conditions and act in time 
to prevent disaster by any failure of parity or redeemability; a 
duty more exigent as the consequences of failure would be ca- 
lamitous to the last degree. 

The exigency of that duty is now undeniably imposed upon 


He has but a small per cent of coin in the Treasury avail- 
able to the object he is enjoined by law not to fail in; a quantity 
far below what every predecessor in his office has veanned nec- 
essary, and that quantity must be still further reduced during 
this fiscal year by reason of the diminished revenues being in- 
sufficient to meet appropriations already made. He has, how- 
ever, now more than enough money to carry the deficit so occa- 
sioned, and his only purpose in borrowing needs to be, and is, 
to build up the reserve for redemption. 

It is to be presumed this Congress will make such provision of 
revenue for the coming fiscal year as to meet all expenditures 
required byappropriations. He borrows, therefore, only for the 
purpose and pursuant to the power declared by the act of 1875. 

Thus, the only question which can be fairly debated is, whether 


| he is responsible for the conditions existing, whether he has 


been justified in using the money in the Treasury during some 
months past in paying the appropriations of Congress ordered to 
be made ‘‘out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated,” and whether he shall so continue to obey such acts 
of Congress during the residue of this fiscal year? 

To which I answer, first, that while the Secretary took from 
the act of 1875 no authority to use them except for resumption, 
there was no trust impressed on the moneys borrowed originally 
for the purpose of resumption which removed them from the 
control of Congress or the operation of its acts of appropriation, 
nor was there specific appropriation or setting aside of these 
moneys into a special fund, which would have that effect. On 
the contrary, all the coin in the Treasury, no matter whence de- 
rived, except deposits and such as was from time to time other- 
wise appropriated, was without limit simply made available to 
the Secretary’s use for redemption purposes; but must be deemed 
equally available to meet any appropriation which Congress has 
ordered to be paid out of it. 

Secondly, that the laws of Congress from the beginning have 
had that construction by the constant practice of the Treasury 
in the use of the coin reserve to make whatever payments were 
required to be made from it, and the amount of the reserve has 
never been either stationary in fact or fixed by law, but always 
varying according to the demands on the Treasury for the time 
being. Next, that the practical result is the same because the 
Treasury notes when redeemed are unquestionably availabie to 
pay appropriations, even in the opinion of those who think the 
coin proceeds of bonds were not. 

And finally, that the paramount duty of the Secretary is con- 
tinually to maintain the — credit as an object of overruling 
importance to every public interest and as essential to the sup- 
port of the redeemability of the greenbacks as even the keeping 
of gold in the Treasury; and no excuse could be tolerated froma 
Secretary who failed in this object, having such money at com- 
mand. Had Mr. Carlisle have failed in thus maintaining the 
solvency of the Treasury, had he have brought upon the coun- 
try afresh the financial horrors of a national. bankruptcy by re- 
fusing the use of the millions subject to his control, none would 
have been more clamorous in his condemnation than political 
Opponents who are ready with criticism now. His course has 
been necessarily imposed on him, and he has wisely, patriotic- 
ally, and lawfully met his duty, nor in a single step transcended 
it. 

Mr. President, I wish to make but one or two observations in 
concluding what I have to say, not appertaining strictly to what 
I have tried to make a legal argument. Belonging to the party 
I do, it has always been one of the firmest princi cS governing 
my judgment upon affairs of this kind that public debts ought 
to exist to the least possible degree necessary and be discharged 
as rapidly as conditions fairly warrant. Nobody, therefore, can 
regret more than I the necessity for the issuance of any bonds 
in order to maintain the public credit and to support the parity 
of our circulation and its redeemability. [ have been one of 
those who would have put off to the latest moment that evil day 
in the hope that some change of conditions might render it un- 
necessary. 

But, sir, I would look upon the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury as unworthy of the respect and the political as well as 
personal affection I bear to him if he had not at this time, after 
repeated attempts to arrive at some solution of the question, 
taken proper measures to fortify the Treasury against the perils 
which beset it. 

Lamentable as it is to increase the public debt, have we not 
witnessed in the blackened ruins in our country left by the 
storm of fire that swept across it last year, that there are worse 
evils than to increase the public debt? If once again our cur- 
rency system should be shattered for the want of means to main- 
tain convertibility, then indeed the Secretary of the Treasury 
would deserve to be visited with censure; then indeed conse- 
quences might fall upon the people of this country on which we 
could only look with horror. 
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It matters not to bandy crimination between the different sides | 
of this Chamber in order to impute responsibility for this condi- 
tion. There can be no denial of one thing, that the trouble with 
the Treasury, the reason why there is nofund there sufficient to 
secure redemption, is because the revenues have become en- 
tirely insufficient to meet the expenditures imposed upon the 
Treasury by acts of Congress. It is not the Secretary of the 
Treasury that is responsible for the condition. Itisnotthe new 
Administration that came in on the 4th of last March that is re- 
sponsible for the condition. Everybody here knows, and every- 
body in the country ought to know, that the revenues for this 
fiscal year and the expenditures for this fiscal year are not within 
the control of the present Congress. The very first day when 
this Congress can make provision properly and fairly for the 
revenues and expenditures of the country begins with the Ist of 
next July. The last Congress, elected before Mr. Cleveland was 
a candidate for the Presidency, sitting at the time when the 
conventions were held, made the appropriations in part which 
are now being paid. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALb- 
RICH] shakes his head. Has this Congress made any appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, but the prior Congress didfor the pres- 
ent fiseal year. 

Mr. VILAS. That is precisely what I am saying. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was subsequent to the election of 1892. 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, the Fifty-second Congress in both sessions 
made appropriations to be discharged in this fiscal year, and the 
Fifty-first Congress made appropriations which are now a bur- 
den upon the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, were made at the second session of the 
Fifty-second Congress. 

Mr. VILAS. The regular appropriation bills were passed at 
the second session of the Fifty-second Congress. 

a ALDRICH. Subsequent tothe election of November, 

392. 

Mr. VILAS. When the control of this Chamber was on your 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from- Wisconsin says he does 
not want to bandy words with either side of the Chamber. I 
know he does not. 

Mr. VILAS. I donot. 

Mr. ALLISON. But does the Senator mean to charge the 
mere fact of appropriating money in pursuanee of law to be such 
a criticism as deserves to be stated herein regard to the present 
condition? 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator failed to appreciate the purpose of 
what I was saying in respect to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I must have done so. 

Mr. VILAS. I was only saying that the present Secretary of 
the Treasury and the present Administration have no sort of 
responsibility for the appropriations which were made, because 
they were made by a Congress in existence before their terms 
of office began. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
for one moment? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we were to go into details I might state 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury was a member of the 
Senate in the last Congress. But I make no point about that. 
We know perfectly well that the appropriations of this year and 
last year and all the years have been made in pursuance of stat- 
utes, and that they are not the subject of condemnation by the 
Senator from Wisconsin in this regard. Of course, he does not 
need to tell us that Mr. Cleveland was not inaugurated before 
March of last year, or that Secretary Carlisle did not take the 
position of Secretary of the Treasurv until that time. That is 
not a matter that we need be told now. 

Mr. VILAS. Only the current and what is called the perma- 
nent appropriations are made in the way the Senator speaks of, 
by permanent laws. The others, the appropriations which 
cause the great outflows from the Treasury, are made annually, 
are they not? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are made annually in pursuance of law. 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, partly so; but I was not discussing that 
question. I was merely mentioning the fact that this Adminis- 
tration is in nowise responsible for the appropriations which 
have put burdens upon them. I desire tosay, further, that the | 
trouble with the Treasury now does not arise so much from the | 
appropriations which have been made as itarises from two other 
laws, both of which were enacted in the Fifty-first Congress, of 
which the Republicans were in overwhelming possession of both 
branches. 

The one was the McKinley law, which fixed the revenues of 
the Government, and by reason of that law, now operative and 
which can not be changed until after the Ist of Jalpnane-Sed 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
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grant 1t may be done by that time—ithe revenues of the Govern- 
ment are diminished so that they are insufficient to meet the 
appropriations. That is the simple, plain fact. Another law 
contributed to that result, the so-called Sherman law, by the op- 
eration of which disaster was precipitated upon the eountry. 

But take that for my opinion and that I may be all wrong 
about it, though I believe that will be the verdict of the country 
when the verdict is made up. I am not here now to say more in 
respect to it than that the condition of things upon us is not 
chargeable to the present Administration. The first relief we 
can obtain will come after the Ist of July next through any 
legislation whicb this Congress is responsible for. 

Now, upon that proposition I am sure Senators will not dis- 
pute. Iam only calling attention to the fact that the condition 
of things is one about which we need not, as I say, bandy crimi- 
nation and recrimination. Ido notcare how it happened so 
far as should influence me in the feeling of duty to contrib- 
ute to its relief. The first duty upon us is to restore the con- 
dition of our country if we can. If by any repeals or by any 
changes of law, or by giving any stability to the Treasury or 
the curreney which we can give, we may restore to our country 
the condition of prosperty which, for whatever reason, was 
enjoyed under the former Administration of President Cleve- 
land, we owe that duty and we ought to join in it on both sides 
of this Chamber; and no man should fail on his part because 
of any taunt cast from the other side or of any disposition on 
his part.to fling taunts ata political adversary. Iam for stand- 
ing by the whole country in this exigency. I plead, therefore, 
only to support the public credit and the Treasury of the United 
States in the effort to maintain the parity of ali our circulating 
medium, its constant convertibility. 

Mr. President, in making these observations far be from me 
the slightest thought of attempting to give instruction toother 
men or of making intimation that other men would proceed on 
different motives. I am speaking for myself, expressing only 
what seems to me the duty of every man, whether in office or 
out of office, in view of the present condition of affairs. J pur- 
pose to go before my party.and the people whenever I shall dis- 
cuss this question on the stump to acknowledge to them the re- 
luctance with which bonds have been issued, and to explain that 
it has seemed only the necessary and inevitable measure by which 
greater evil can be prevented. But that there is any base pur- 
pose, that there is any disposition to raise money in an illegal 
way or for an illegal end, I utterly deny here and everywhere. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: I feel assured that every member of the House 
will yield me implicit belief when I say it is with feelings of the 
most profound regret that [ find myself compelled to intervene 
in this debate for the second time. [ had hoped thatthe great 
measure of industrial emancipation on which general debate 
closed two weeks ago would be allowed to go before the country 
unvexed and undisturbed by factional disputes, that this exper- 
iment of tariff reform would be submitted to the American peo- 
ple free from all embarrassing side issues; that the Democratic 
party would proceed to redeem its pledgesto the country before 
it began to indulge the vagaries of its individual members. 

We on this side of the Chamber who are opposed to the pend- 
ing amendment find a new test placed upon our loyalty. We 
are willing to support a tariff for revenue in obedience to the 
instructions of the great parliament of our party, but we are 
now commanded by a caucus of the Democratic members of this 
body to incorporate in the tariff bill a provision imposing a direct 
tax on 85,000 persons out of a population of over 65,000,000. 
The Democratic party has never approved such a system of tax- 
ation, but has always opposed it. The Populist party, appar- 
ently animated by a spirit of hostility to all wealth which is not 
possessed by its members, deelared in favor of a tax on the in- 








comes of asmall number of citizens, and it is now proposed by 
the authors of this internal-revenue amendment to make our 
loyalty to the principles of the Democratic party a means of 
forcing us to support the platform of the Populist party. 

Mr. Chairman, a proposal to tax any legitimate source of reve- 
nue would furnish no reason to a Democrat for separating from 
his associates and opposing this measureor any part of it. But 
when the proposal goes further than a mere scheme for raising 
revenue—when by the common declaration of all thoso who 
support it the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is deliberately designed to create a 
special class for purposes of taxation, then those of us who re- 
gard the equality of all before the law as a fundamental feature 
of republican institutions, are compelled by loyalty to our con- 
sciences to oppose the decrees of the caucus. 

Sir, I oppose this amendment because I regard the proposal 
of the gentleman from Tennessee as an assault on Democratic 
institutions. Its adoption would be the most dangerous feature 
of the proceedings and operations of this Government since its 
establishment. Its enactment will be the entering wedge in a 
system of oppressive class legislation, which is certain to pro- 
voke retaliatory measures and which, by excluding the majority 
of our citizens from participation in the burdens of government, 
will ultimately result in limiting their participation in the con- 
trol of the Government. 

But, sir, before we proceed to discuss the merits of this prop- 
osition so far as it affects the constitutional equality of all citi- 
zens before the law, let us for a moment consider the reason 
assigned forits introduction. Anaggressive party, a homogenc- 
ous party,a united party, amilitant party, aparty almost trium- 
phant is plunged into discord and confusion by the determination 
of its representatives to initiate an undemocratic system of class 
legislation upon the mere assumption of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that the operation of the Wilson 
bill will cause a deficit in the revenue, and that additional taxes 
must therefore bs levied for the support of the Government. 

On what, sir, is thisassumption founded? Whatare theprem- 
ises upon which the gentleman from Tennessee bases his eon- 
clusion? Why, wpon the assumption that during all the years 
of the future our imports will be precisely the same in value 
and amount as our imports during the past year. He reaches 
his estimate by caleulating the amount of revenue which would 
be derived from the importations of the last year if the rates of 
duty were those fixed ‘ss the Wilson bill. In other words, he 
assumes the business of this country for all time to come will 
remain at the exact volume of the past. twelve months, a period 
of commercial depression without parallel in the history of this 
country. 

I have said on a previous occasion that if I believed this bill 
would result in a deficit, [ would never support it. I stand upon 
the experience of the whole human race, including the experi- 
ence of this country, when I denounce the statement that a re- 
duction in the rate of customs taxation will cause a deficit in the 
revenues of the Government, as unfounded in reason, unjustified 
by facts, unjustifiable in theory—a libel upon the position of the 
Democratic party. That statement constitutes the main argu- 
ment by which our enemies have sought to frighten us from the 
redemption of our pledges. 

What has been the invariable result of tariff reduction as 
shown by the history of this country and of every other coun- 
try? I have already quoted Mr. Tooke’s statement that in Eng- 
land the revenue had increased in the face of a tariff reduction 
so radical that the number of articles upon the dutiable list 
can now be counted upon the fingers of one hand. 

I have quoted the declaration of Leroy-Beaulieu, that if the 
dutiable listin Franee were confined to six articles a greater reve- 
nue would be yielded to the Government than it gathers now 
from the taxation of hundreds of articles. But the conclusions 
of the most accomplished economists seem to have fallen upon 
deaf ears, and the ratiocinations of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCMILLIN] appear to have more weight with the House 
than the experience of the human race, as it has been gathered 
in every country and chronicled by every historian. 

Tariff reduction is not an entirely new experiment in this 
country. When the Walker act was pending in Congress pre- 
cisely the same prognostications were made in both Houses that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has made with 
referenee to the operation of this law. The same prophecy of a 
deficit was made by its critics, and was virtually admitted by 
the friends of the bill themselves. And yet, sir, the result of 
tariff reduction in 1846 was nota deficit, but a great, I might 

Say a startling, increase in the revenues of the Government. 

Prior to the enactment of the Walker tariff the annual re- 
ceipts at the custom-house for several years had been about $29,- 
000,000, sometimes falling to $28,000,000 and sometimes rising 
to $30,000,000. In 1848 the customs revenues amounted to $33,- 
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000,000; in 1850, $40,000,000; in 1851, $48,000,000; in 1854, $64,- 
000,000. 





Thus wesee that under thestimulus of tariff reform there wasan 
immediate growth in the revenues of the Government. Mr. 
Walker, in a report to Congress, dated December 9, 1847, drew 
attention to this feature of his experiment, and pointed out 
that, after the new tariff had been in operation twelve months, the 
revenues, instead of diminishing, as was generally expected, had 
actually increased $8,525,000. 

Here we have the experience of nations, the experience of 
statesmen, the experience of the whole human family in every 
quarter of the globe, proving thatreduction in tariff rates always 
operates to increase rather taan diminish the revenues; and yet 
this House is asked to conclude that the pending measure will 
create a. deficit because the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] has said it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if that statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee be true, what is the purpose of this reform of the 
tariff? Why are we revising the schedules, placing some ar- 
ticles upon the free list and reducing the rates of taxation on 
all the rest? What underlies the whole scheme of this reform, 
except the conviction that it will result in a large increase in 
our tarports, and a corresponding increase in our exports? 

And if this assumption be not true, if this bill in itseperations 
will not improve the condition to which the McKinley act has 
brought the trade of the country, if it will not imerease the re- 
ceipts at.our custom-house by a vast stimulus of business at our 
seaports, then our theories are false, our pledges are false, our 
coneiusions are false; then we must confess that our agitation 
for tariff reform was fora campaign and office rather than 
® patriotic struggle to improve the condition of the people. [Ap- 

lause. 
F Theenghout this whole discussion our main contention has 
been that the MeKi tariffis an economic failure; that it has 
diminished our trade, because it has restricted the free inter- 
change of our commodities with the commodities preduced by the 
other countries of the world. 

We have repudiated with emphasis the theory that an increase 
in our imports would mean an injury toour business. We have 
insisted that this reduction in the tariff will stimulate both ex- 
ports and imports. And now, after we have made these profes- 
sions, after we have induced the country to believe them and to 
shape its legislation upon them, we find the reform itself dis- 
credited in the house of its friends, assailed by its supporters, the 
charges made by the Republican party against our doctrines re- 
echoed by gentlemen on this side, who assert that the enactment 
of this measure will result in a decrease of the revenue, which is, 
virtually ,adeclaration that it will not increase the business of the 
country nor broaden the prosperity of the people. 

We have always insisted that freer trade meant wider trade; 
and surely, Mr. Chairman, if a reduction of the tariff result ina 
great inerease in the business of the country, it must necessa- 
rily increase the volume of receipts at the eustom-house. Do 
not gentlemen perceive that when they assert the enactment of 
this bill will produce a deficit in the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, they virtually deny that it will cause any growth in the 
trade of the country, and thus denounce and condemn the theory 
of tariff reform itself. 

Are we by our acts to discredit the issue on which our part 
has won its greatest victory, while we profess faith in it with 
our lips? When we show distrust of our own professions, can 
we expect the country to put faith in them? The pretense that 
an income tax has been made necessary by the reduction of tariff 
rates is too transparent to disguise the motives which govern the 
authors of this proposal. This tax is not imposed to raise reve- 
nue, but to gratify vengeance. It isnot designed for the welfare 
of the whole people, but for the oppression of a part of the 


le. 
Pee have heard but one argument in support of this proposal, 
and that was the argument voiced by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that all other taxes were taxes upon 
consumption, while this would be a tax upon something else. 

I do not think the gentleman succeeded in defining exactly the 
place where this special tax would fall, butitis perfectly clear that 
the distinction which he intended to make between existing 
systems of taxation and the plan now proposed was that all ex- 
isting taxes fell on consumption, while this new tax was to fall 
somewhere else. The gentleman from Missouri .- HALL] re- 
peated that argument, repeated it in choice and picturesque lan- 
guage, quoting from Adam Smith thestatement that taxes should 
fallon the three sourcesof all revenue—rent, profit, aad wages— 
not on any one, Sut on all three. 

Yet, within two or three pagesof the very language which he 
quoted Smith lays down the rule that a tax upon the profits of 
trade—which in thiscountry means the source whence nineteen- 
twentieths of the proceeds of an income tax will flow—always fell 
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upon consumption and was ultimately borne by the consumer. | be public, in the sight not only of the person who pays it, but 


ow can it be otherwise? Where free competition exists the 
profits of trade are always limited to the narrowest margin on 
which the tradesman can live and prosper. An income tax op- 
erates exactly like an increase in rent, an increase in the rate 
of insurance, or an increase in the cost of labor, and when sucha 
tax is imposed on a tradesman it will necessarily be distributed 
among his customers, just as a tariff tax is distributed among the 
consumers by the importer who pays it. 

The real distinction between this and all other taxes hitherto 
imposed in this country, the distinction which commends it to 
the Populist, which awakens the hostility of Democrats, is the 
distinction which it attempts to make between the citizens of 
this country. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] urged as a reason 
for the passage of this amendment that a special tax operates 
to make every person affected by it more active in the dis- 
charge of his political duties. Does not the gentleman see that 
his argument absolutely condemns histheory? If it be essential 
thatall citizens should take anactive part in politics, and if their 
activity be proportioned to their taxes, is it not perfectly plain 
that when you exclude sixty-five millions from taxation in order 
to specially burden eighty-five thousand, you are lessening the 
range of interest in politics instead of increasing it? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Does the gentleman want an answer? 

Mr. COCKRAN. If the gentleman does not understand that 
year ymen, Iwouldrather he would notanswerme. [Laughter.] 

feel that it would be a waste of time to pause for an answer 
froma gentleman who does not see thatif youare going to widen 
the interest in politics by an increase of public burdens, it is a 
funamental mistake to exclude the vast majority from all taxa- 
tion in order to increase the burdens of a very small minority. 
[Laughter. ] 

Apart from the objection that this particular form of an in- 
come tax is distinctly hostile to the whole spirit of our institu- 
tions, any form of income tax is objectionable in a commercial 
community, because it is necessarily inquisitorial in character. 
Yet the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], who has been 
suspected of some sound sense, and my friend from Tennessee 
{[Mr. MCMILLIN], who until his last appearance here was gen- 
erally credited with some capacity for statesmanship, both com- 
bine in the statement that an inquiry into the whole scope of a 
man’s business is no more inquisitorial than the search of a 
trunk at the custom-house or the detention of a barrel of whisky 
in a bonded warehouse. 

The report which accompanied this amendment pursues the 
same enlightened course of argument and supports the assertion 
that an income tax is no more inquisitorial in its character than 
a custom tax or an internal-revenue tax by stating that under 
existing laws whisky is taken from the hands of the owner and 
detained in the custody of the Government, and the baggage of 
travelers is examined at the steamship wharf. How does the 
detention of whisky in bond operate as an inquisition? Isit sus- 
pected that when the doors of the warehouse are closed the cus- 
toms officer will constitute himself an inquisition and proceed 
with an inquiry into the quality of the liquid that is committed to 
his care? (Laughter.] 

What is there inguisitorial in holding a package? How can 
sane men stand in this great legislative body and state that an 
examination of a trunk containing clothes is as oppressive as 
an inquiry in which the citizen may be asked, ‘‘ What is your 
business?” ‘‘ How large are your profits?” ‘‘ What is the ex- 
tent of your capital?” ‘Make public the methods of your 
trade.” ‘Tell your competitors the secret of your success, the 
manner in which you have achieved fortune while others have 
failed in their enterprises.” 

By some strange process of reasoning, gentlemen contend that 
the lesser isequaltothegreater. Weare told that the examina- 
tion of asingle trunk is equal toaninauiry which makes publicall 
a man’s affairs, the scope of his business, the basis of his credit, 
the extent of his capital, the methods by which he has accumu- 
lated money, and the system by which he hopes to achieve for- 
tune in the future. 

While the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] denied that 
an income tax is inquisitorial, yet with that ingenuous candor 
which we must all udmire, he confessed the force of the criticism 
when he proudly declared that he had overcome the most seri- 
dus Objection to this method of taxation by inserting a clause in 
the pending bill which provides that the collection of the income 
tax is to be a kind of confidential transaction between the Gov- 
ernment officer and his victim. [Laughter.] 


The gentleman from Missouri[Mr. HALL] professes familiarity 
with the writings of Adam Smith, yet in that same chapter 
which he has quoted in this debate Smith lays it down as one of 
the essentials of taxation that everything connected with it 
the imposition of it, the amount of it, the collection of it, should 





of every personinthe community. Else youputa premium upon 
bribery; olse you sow the seeds of corruption which, while hu- 
man nature remains subject to temptation, will bring forth a 
plentiful crop of crime and oppression and injury. 

I think it was the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] who 
varied a very interesting discussion of the single-tax doctrine 
by comparing the secret collection of taxes contemplated by this 
bill to the system by which the Eastern Pachas collect the tolls 
which the Sultan empowers them to levy upon their victims. 
Instead of a system of taxation, this bill provides for a system of 
‘‘baksheesh.” The citizen will find it easier to settle with the 
collector than with the government. The secrecy which you 
pride yourselves on establishing is the shelter behind which the 
rank weeds of corruption have fiourished ever since government 
was founded among men. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, all that [ have said constitutes but some 
of the minor objections to this scheme of taxation. I have dis- 
cussed them merely that I might call the attention of the House 
to the profound statesmanship which has been displayed by the 
authors of this amendment. They have provided against cor- 
ruption by making careful provision for its growth and its devel- 
opment. They have recognized the objection to making publica 
man’s private affairs, and they attempt to overcome it by allow- 
ing a public officer to treat as a private communication and a 
personal secret the information which he gathers in the dis- 
charge of a public duty, and on which depends the amount of 
money that he should return to the public Treasury. 

Gentlemen on the otherside have attributed to the opponents 
of this measure some statements which J utterly repudiate. It 
has been said that we oppose this bill because some of those who 
would be subject to its provisions might try to escape its opera- 
tion by perjury and fraud. I[ have never uttered that state- 
ment, sir; yet I believe that wherever the defense of property is 
made acrime, there crime will always flourish; wherever gov- 
ernment becomes oppressive, there men will adopt all means of 
resisting oppression. 

By this legislation you place the Government in an attitude of 
hostility to the true patriots of this country, to the men by whose 
industry land is made valuable, by whose intelligence capital is 
made fruitful; and it is a woeful condition of society, it is a sit- 
uation pregnant with evil and with ruin, when the productive 
masses, the creators of wealth, the architects of prosperity 
have reason to fear that the success of theirindustry will provoke 
the hostility of their government. 

Consider how this bill would operate. A man with a capital 
of $65,000 loaned at 6 per cent on mortgage will escape taxa- 
tion. A man with $80,000 capital loaned at 5 per cent will escape 
taxation. Yet each of those men is a dronein the industrial 
hive. He but hires out his money that another man-may use 
it. The real profit that is made upon that capital is coined by 
the man who borrows it in the sweat of his brow. 

The man who borrows that sum of $80,000 and pays 5 per cent 
for the use of it, who rises early and toils far into the night, 
who adventures his all upon the hazards of trade and commerce, 
who by the active employment of his energies in productive en- 
terprises increases the aggregate wealth of the country, who 
by unceasing labor and rigorous self-denial realizes a profit of 
$10,000 or $20,000 a year on the capital which he has borrowed, 
is waylaid by the Government collector, forced to make public 
his books and private papers, compelled to tell his competitors 
the method by which he has achieved success, treated as an 
enemy unworthy of confidence, and taxed in proportion to the 
success which he has achieved. While the citizen who by in- 
dustry and frugality made a borrowed capital fruitful is thus 
taxed and oppressed, the Government exempts from taxation 
and questions the citizen from whom the capital was borrowed, 
and thus burdens and oppresses the producer while it shields 
and protects the idle man who derives his profits and his 
income from the sweat of another man’s brow. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. } 

I have said, and I repeat, no matter what method of taxation 
you choose to adopt, I will support it if it be made to fall on al! 
the people. Government has the same right to tax the incomes 
as to tax the possessions of men. While I would regard the im- 
position of an income tax on all citizens as a grave error of judg- 
ment, I would cheerfully yield my views on that as on all other 
matters of expediency to the decision of my party. However 
much I might deplore the folly of endangering this great meas- 
ure of tariff reform by complicating it with another experiment 
in the way of taxation, I would not hold myself justified in oppos- 
ing that which the majority here conclude to do. 

Butthe question now before us is nota mere question of taxation. 
You have not attempted to tax the incomes of the people, but 
you have attempted to tax the incomes of 85,000 of them. You 
have undertaken to set aside a class on which alone this tax is 
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to fall, and to degrade the balance of the people: to a plane of 
inferior importance. 

Gentlemen appear to think that to escape taxation is to enjoy 
in a special degree the blessings of freedom. 

I will venture again to quote Adam Smith to the gentleman 
from Missouri[Mr. HALL], who appears to have read him to so 
little purpose: 

Every tax, however, isto the person who paysit a badge not of slavery but 
of liberty. 

He whois relieved from taxation, who is exempt from his share 
in one single burden of government, forfeits to that extent the 
grounds upon which his right to control the Government is based. 

I heard one gentleman, I think the gentleman from Illinois[Mr. 
WILLIAMS], declare this morning that the rich had too much 
representation. I donot know in what particular department of 
government he considers their representation to be excessive. 
The statement was a little vague as to whether the gentleman 
thought the rich had now too much representation and should 
be specially taxed in order to equalize matters, or whether he 
thought they should be given additional representation some- 
where if they submitted cheerfully to this special burden. 

A saovoenl to make representation dependent upon taxation 
would be a perfectly natural development of the principle which 
underlies the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. I humbly venture to suggest, however, that if you reg- 
ulate representation by the amount of taxes you impose, this 
Government is no longer a government of men, but of wealth; no 
longer a government of brains and hearts, but of dollars and 
bank accounts. [Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Kansas in supporting this measure de- 
scribed the motives which govern its supporters with an unusual 
degree of fairness and candor. I read from the speech of the 
Hon. T. J. HUDSON, of Kansas, published in the RECORD of 
January 28: 


This method— 
Says he— 


lays the burdens on those possessing the a to pay, and compels those 
whoreap the largest harvests under the sunshine of our generous institu- 
tions to give more of that harvest for the common good. I know that many 
wealthy men are generous and charitabla and for such I have none but 
the kindest words. On the other hand, the majority of the very wealthy 
are haughty, overbearing, autocratic, mean, and it is that class in particu- 
lar that the income tax is designed to reach. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a candid statement. That is in- 
telligible, that is clear. We are to impose a tax on certain indi- 
viduals because it will develop the civic and domestic virtues and 
repress meanness, haughtiness, and all tendency to autocratic 
bearing. A novel use, indeed, to which the functions of govern- 
ment must be addressed! A new and startling evolution of 
faith in men who have professed belief in the gospel of Democ- 
racy! Let it not be said that the language of the gentleman 
from Kansas is an isolated orexaggeratedstatement. Itisafair 
type of what has been said in support of the proposition now be- 
fore the House, and it illustrates the extent to which Democratic 
principles have been corrupted by dalliance with Populist here- 
sics. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 
ter.uption right there? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Lhavenottime. Ifthe gentleman will wait 
until I conclude, I will be delighted to answer any question he 
may have toask. Mr. Chairman, the opposition to this bill so 
far as I know has never come from the rich. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL] wasasked yesterday on what he based 
the assertion that the rich men of this country were opposing 
this bill, and he replied that the editors of nearly all the met- 
ropolitan daily newspapers were opposing it, and the mem- 
bers who represented what he was pleased to term the wealthy 
districts of New York and of the Eastern States were opposing 
it, and from that he concluded that the wealthy men of this 
country were opposing it. 

Sir, I oppose this bill, notin the interests of the rich, butinthe 
interests of the poor. I oppose this bill because I will not con- 
sent by any act of mine to place the humblest or the poorest of 


Will the gentleman permit an in- 


my fellow-citizens on a political plane one shade lower than that ! 


occupied by the richestand the proudest. I oppose this bill be- 


cause its inevitable effect will be to impair the right of all the | 


people to equality in control of the Government by establishing 
an inequality in the support of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, of 15,000 voters who joined in electing me to 
Congress I do not believe there are over 2,000 who will directly 
and personally be affected by the provisions of this measure. 
But the poorest of my constituents would be humiliated and de- 
graded if this legislation should result in the creation of two 
classes in this country—one, a class that contributed to all the 
taxes; the other a class that contributed only to a part of the 
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taxes; the one, a class with a right to control the Government, 
based on its support of the Government; the other, a class which 
participated in the control of the Government withoutsharing all 
the burdens of Government, and which therefore enjoyed the 
highest privilege of citizenship in forma pauperis. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I would like to answer that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. You will undoubtedly have time to answer 
it. Ishall be glad to have all the time given to the gentleman 
from Missouri that the convenience of this committee and the 
limitations of this debate can afford bim. 

[ repeat, Mr. Chairman, no word of opposition to this measure, 
so faras I know, has ever been expressed by any rich man in the 
United States. On the contrary,I know that some of the wealth- 
iest men in this country support it. I know that Mr. Gould in 
an interview favored it, and 1 am told by the gentleman from 
Missouri that Mr. Carnegie favors it. 

T oppose this measure because it involves a recognition of 
the principle that property, as distinguished from men, should 
bear the burdens of government. 

| oppose it, Mr. Chairman, not because I fear that in its oper- 
ation it will ultimately injure property, but because I believe 
it will result in degrading men. I oppose it, because any at- 
tempt to discriminate in the imposition of public burdens will 
inevitably result in a difference of rights and privileges under 
the law. 

In the whole history of the world property has always been 
able to take care of itself. All that labor and poverty can ever 
hope to attain and preserve is equality before the law. Upon 
that principle of equality this Government is built. By strict 
adherence to it, thiscountry has achieved that marvelous pros- 
perity which is the crowning glory of modern civilization. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. HUDSON], the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. HALL], and their disciples, all declare that this tax upon 
a small number of persons is meant to force those who have en- 
joyed the largest benefit from the Government to contribute 
the largest share to its support. If they were really controlled 
by this purpose, they would be the most extreme opponents of 
the proposal which we are now considering. This is not a tax 
upon the men who have enjoyed any special benefit from the 
Government; it is a tax upon the men who have made the best 
use of the benefits which are common to all. The vast majority 
of the persons affected by this tax have never received any spe- 
cial benefit from the Government, but have been injured by the 
inequality of tariff laws. It is absurd, it is unjust, it is mon- 
strous to impose an expiatory tax upon those who have achieved 
prosperity without any favor from the Government, to whom 
er in legislation has been a handicap in the competitions 
of life. 

Gentlemen attempt to justify this legislation by the maxim 
that all men should bear a fair proportion of the burdens of the 
Government. Why, it is upon that principle alone that I base 
my opposition to this measure. You do not seek to make all 
men bear their proportionate share of the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment; you are attempting to make a few men bear all the 
burdens of this taxation. If this be a Government of men, taxes 
must be levied on men and noton property. The amount which 
the Government exacts from the citizen should be proportionate 
to the amount of his wealth, but the tax should none the less be 
imposed on the owners of property, and not on the property it- 
self. When all men are taxed according to fixed and equitable 
rules, whatever may be the amount of the burden imposed on 
each individual, the Government rests on men, not on things; 
on throbbing hearts and loyal shoulders, not on senseless prop- 
erty and soulless wealth. 

The right to equality in control of the Government is based 
on equality of burdens. If the burdens be made unequal, there 
is no longer any moral ground for insisting that the control 
should be equal, : 

It may be said that the discrimination between citizens which 
| this proposal contemplates is too slight to seriously affect the 
character of our institutions. 

Sir, the equality of citizens before the law once disturbed may 
never be restored. The maxim ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” is based upon a profound appreciation of human experi- 
ence. The desire to serve the masses is one of the noblest senti- 
| ments thatcan animate the human heart. But to persuade a 
| majority to oppress a minority is not to serve the people but to 
injure them; it is not to vindicate popular power, but to discredit 
it; it is not toconserve free institutions but to undermine repub- 
lican government. For the same reason that I oppose this bill, 
I have always opposed the civil-service law. Iopposeitnow. I 
| think it is undemocratic. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
| side. } 

I think the principle which underlies it is fraught with danger 
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to the institutions of this country. [Prolonged applause on the 
Democratic side. } 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. 
together. 

Mr. COX. Weare with you now. [Lauchter.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. For this brief period of companionship I 
am truly grateful. [Laughter.] Why is it that 1 oppose the 
civil-service law? I oppose it because its inevitable effect must 
be to give the children of the rich an advantage over the chil- 
dren of the poor when they compete with each other for an op- 
portunity to enter the public service. I believe if that law be 
honestly administered, if appointments to public office be made 
upon an educational test, then he who can afford the best train- 
ing to undergo that test enjoys an advantage over his competitors 
‘whichis undemocratic and inconsistent with our form of govern- 
ment. [Applause.] I believe in the exact political equality of 
all citizens at all times and under all circumstances. 

Whenever aman is brought in contact with the Government, 
whether it be as an applicant for office or@s a taxpayer contribut- 
ing his share of the public burden, he should stand on a plane of 
perfect equality with all his fellow-citizens. If in a competition 
for public office you give one man any advantage over his com- 
petitors, to that extent you disturb the equality of all, and you im- 
pair the integrity of our institutions. Men who believe in Demo- 
cratic principles must be prepared to suffer for the faith, and to 
hold it in the face of misrepresentation and abuse. Because I 
have opposed the civil-cervice law, strenuously and continuously, 
I have beendenounced asaspoilsman. BecauseI oppose here an 
attempt to disturb the equality of all citizens before the law, I 
am denounced as an agent of the ‘‘money power.” 

Mr. Chairman, [have never advocated any wholesale discharge 
of publicemployés, nor have [ever been an applicant for patron- 
age to the departments of Government, either Federal, State, or 
municipal. ButI say you can not establish any one special test 
of merit in men, whether it be of learning, of beauty, of wealth, 
or of race without impairing the fundamental equality of all. A 
test of virtue, of religion, of veracity, of courage, or of strength 
might result in the selection of public officers who would be 
morally and physically superior to any we have ever known, 
but the government would no longer be democratic. 

There is but one test of excellence which can be safely applied 
in a republic, a teston which should be based all appointments to 
office, and the bestowal of all public honors, and that is the respect 
which a man enjoys among his neighbors, as proved by the votes 
deposited for him in the ballot box. [Applause.] Standing now 
as [ have always stood, in opposition to any attempt to disturb 
the equal political rights of all citizens, I oppose this law for the 
same reason and on the same principle that I have always op- 
posed the civil-service law. 

Ido not believe that the poor of this country desire special 
rivileges; I believe they are content with equality. During a 
ong experience of polities in the great city oa ew York, I have 

never yet known the poor to assail the property of the rich; but 
I have known the rich to assail the political privileges of the 

or. 

Powe have two eminences in thecity of New York thatars said to 
mark the extremes of poverty and wealth. Murray Hill is the 
abode of the very rich. Cherry Hill is the abode of the very 
poor. I havenever yetseen the time that Cherry Hillattempted 
to invade Murray Hill. I have often seen Murray Hill attempt 
to raid Cherry Hill, and whenever the attempt was made I was 
found battling for the defense of Cherry Hill, for equal control of 
the Government by all the citizens. And for that cause I am 
battling now. 

I have seen associations organized in great cities for the 
reform of public morals, and you all have seen them, where 
bankers and brokers and presidents of large corporations and 


Now the two wings flap 


occasionally clergymen banded together, and beeause they were 


better dressed thanstheir poorer neighbors, assumed to make 
nominations to municipal offices which they claimed were far 
superior to any that could be made through the ordinary ma- 
chinery of party government. 

Against every such attempt to divide the citizens by the qual- 


ity of their clothing or the nature of their occupations, the De- | 


mocracy of New York has stood like a stone wall, and, thank 
God, it has never yet been overthrown or surmounted by the 
foes of equal rights. We have always insisted that Cherry Hill 
was politically equal to Murray Hill; that mechanics and labor- 
ers are just as capable of an intelligeut exereise of the suffrage 
as bankers and capitalists; that political virtue is just as abun- 
dant in the tenement houses and in the workshops as in the 
clubs and palaces. [Loud applause.] 

We have never claimed superiority for Cherry Hill. We have 
never admitted superiority in Murray Hill. We have battled for 
the political equality of both, and the success of the Democratic 
party, which stood for the right of all men to equal participa- 


| rental or income, are in favor of this bill. 
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tion in the control of Government, has been the most potent 
force for the security of property and the preservation of order 
in the greatest city on this continent. As [ have all my life bat- 
tled for the politicai equality of all my fellow-citizens, I protest 
now against this attempt to make a distinction between the citi- 
zens of this Republic by the imposition of a tax which will apply 
to but a small fraction of the population. 

Gentlemen who insist on adding this amendment to the tariff 
bill doubtless believe they have discovered a fountain of popu- 
larity in this proposal to create classes among our citizens, and 
to array one against the other. But, mark my words, you will 
be deceived by the result of thisagitation. I have always found 
more demagogy among the politicians than among the people. 

I have never yet known any industrious poor man who asked 
for anything more than absolute equality before the law. 

I have never known one yet who made the oppression of his 
wealthier neighbor acondition of his loyalty to the Republic. I 
utterly repudiate the doctrine of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HALL], that the owners of property should welcome this tax 
because it would tend to suppress anarchy, by reconciling the 
violent and lawless to the existence of prosperity. 

Great heavens, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman realize the 
character of that proposition? He proposes to relieve the an- 
archists of this country from any excuse for indulging in violence, 
by the suggestion that we ourselves shall do the work of anarchy. 
He says that those who are dissatisfied with the distribution of 
wealth will be satisfied, not with a redistribution of it, not with 
anattempt to take from the rich what they have, and to give it to 
the poor, but they will be satisfied and reconciled to the law if this 
lawmaking body strike a blow at the rich because they are rich. 

If the time should ever come when, in order to secure the en- 
joyment of property to its owners, it will be necessary to treat 
prosperity as a crime and to punish the rich by an abuse of the 
power of taxation, then the safety of this Republic will be endan- 
gered, its prosperity will be shattered, its glory will be dimmed, 
its days will be numbered. 

Mr. Chairman, I pray God the day may never dawn when this 
Government will be found pleading for the maintenance of order 
with the forees of disorder, when the safety of property will de- 
pend upon the forbearance of the vicious. Thesobriety and vir- 
tue of this community haveralways maintained civic order, and 
to them its preservation may be trusted with perfect safety in 
the future. No government ever suppressed violence by tem- 
porizing with it, but by punishing it. Democratic institutions 
must perish from the face of the earth if they can not protect the 
fruitsof human industry wherever they are, or in whatever pro- 
portion they may be held by the citizens. 

The position taken upon this floor by the gentlemen from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL] and the other supporters of this amendment 
has been the only event in our history which at all justifies the 
distrust of republican institutions, which until the last few years 
wasexpressed by the mostenlightened writers and liberal states- 
men in the world. 

What was the prophecy of every philosopher who criticised 
this Constitution sixty yearsago? What said Lord Macaulay? 
What has been said by every observer who in the early part of 
this century saw this country begin the marvelous career of de- 
velopment which it has pursued without interruption till the 
present day? They said that while our population was small 
and the conditions of life among our an onerous our Consti- 
tution might prove an effective scheme of government. They 
conceded that while the majority of the people were poor there 
would be no disposition to create distinctions of burdens or priv- 
ileges among the citizens; but they said if the day should come 
when extensive wealthshall have been created, it will be held, as 
wealth has always been held, by acomparatively small number of 
the people, and then the taxing power in the hands of the major- 
ity, who are poor, will inevitably be used for the oppression of the 
minority, who are rich. Up to this hour our Constitution, our 
Government, our people have given the lie to that statement, 
and with the blessing of God they will continue to refute it, not- 


| withstanding the dark shadow which this proposal of class legis- 
| lation casts over our institutions to-day. 


| Applause. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the humble people of this 
country, the people who are not possessed of $4,000 in annual 
I believe that this 
country is still capable of self-government. I believe that citi- 
zens whose intelligentindustry, whose orderly daily lives, whose 
obedience tolaw, whose wonderful moral and commercialachieve- 
ments are the marvel of the world, will stand immovably by those 
principies of equity and justice which have opened the pathway 
of prosperity to all the people. 

Sir, this tax of 2 per cent upon incomes exceeding $4,000a year 
would not be a serious burden to the rich. They would scarcely 
feel it. I believe in my soul that many among them would wel- 


| come it, because it would constitute them a separate class making 
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special contributions for the supportof the Government, and for 
tthe first time they would occupy under the sanction of law 2 posi- 
ition distinct and apart from their fellow-citizens. 

Acertain part of the expenses of the Government would be de- 
frayed by a small number of persons, and that fact would make 
,adistinction among the citizens which would be felt with greater 
“force each succeeding. year, and which would be ultimately de- 
structive of that equality on which the stability of free govern- 

ment must depend. 

But, it is said, this being a very small tax, nobody ought to 
object to it. So far as the extent of the burden imposed by it is 
concerned, [ concede that it is a small tax, but the principle in- 
volved in it is just as vicious though the rate be 2 per cent as 
if it were 20 per cent. The first violation of fundamental prin- 
ciples in free governmentis never the last. The history of class 
legislation is the history of progressive oppression or of violent 
reaction. I believe it was the getleman from Missouri [Mr. 
TARSNEY] who told us that the supportersof this scheme meant 
toincrease the rate of taxationon incomes as the rate of custom 
taxation should be diminished in the future. 

The burdens of the 85,000 persons subject to this tax are then to 
be increased with the passage of time, until finally the main sup- 
port of the Government will be exacted from a very small fraction 
ofthe population. Doesany sane man believe that Democratic in- 
stitutions could live under such a system, that a government 
entirely supported by a class would not ultimately be controlled 
by a class? 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] condemns the prac- 
tice of calling names and complains that he and those he leads 
on this question have been called demagogues. I agree with 
him in condemning violent language. I donot say that any- 
body here isa demagogue. Stigmatizing opponents would not 
contribute to the pleasure of this discussion, and would serve no 
good purpose. 

But I knew very well that if any man should propose to tax in- 
comes exceeding $4,000.a year 10 per cent instead of 2 per cent, 
and thus outbid the supporters of the pending amendment in 
the competition for socialistic popularity, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALL} would say the man who made such a sug- 
gestion wasademagogue. [Laughter.| Now, sir, the resources 
of demagogy are inexhaustible. Itis the easiest thing in the 
world to outdemagogue a demagogue. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not now refer to the gentleman 
from Missouri, but to the other man, the one who would propose 
@ tax of 10 percent on incomes ofacertain amount. [Laughier.] 
Ordinarily, any socialistic proposal, however extravagant, can 
be outdone by another proposal still more vicious or reckless. 
But the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] does not even constitute a first-class demagogic pro- 
posal. Forthe amountto which the rate of taxation on incomes 
can be raised is limited by the nature of things. 

If a proposal to tax the incomes of 85,000 persons 10 per cent 
will win more popularity than a proposal to tax them 2 per 
cent, a tax of 30 per cent would still be more popular. But when 
a tax of 100 per cent is suggested, there will be no room left for 
further competition; the man who suggests the tax of 100 per 
cent will have outbid you all. [Laughter.] He, of course, will 
be a demagogue, while the gentleman from Missouri will re- 
main a patriot, but when the patriot and the demagogue en- 
gage in a competition of extravagance, the one is often con- 
founded with the other. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado[Mr. PENCE], | 
who amused us, instructed us, and delighted us to-day, whose | 


words of wisdom are always illumined by the lambent flame of 
wit, has already threatened the laurels of the gentleman from 
Missouri, by offering an amendment providing for a graduated 
income tax. 
ademagogue. Nobodyinside this Houseisademagogue. Judged 


by the fiery speeches made on this floor against the inherent | 


wickedness of prosperity, the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Colorado is moderate in the extreme, as the initial step in a dan- 
gerous policy always is. 

But, in the interest of the gentleman from Colorado, I want 
to remind him that out in his Congressional district there are 
hundreds of able demagogues who will denounce him for the 
very mildness of his proposal and make his moderation the 
ground of impeaching his fidelity to the Populist masses. 


they will demand that it be applied so as to impose substantial 
burdens on the rich. Think you the anarchist, who thirsts for 
destruction of property, will be satisfied by taxing what the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] calls the aeccumu- 
lated wealth of the country—815,000,000? 

The imposition of such a tax is but a gentle, playful exercise 
ofa dangerous power. 
path of demagogy. The demand for a use of the taxing power 


Now, of course, the gentleman from Colorado isnot | 


If | 
the idea of a graduated income tax be entertained and tolerated, | 


It is merely showing demagogues the | 
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which will result in substantial spoliation will soon be heard in 
every Populist meeting. Themenwho offer this amendment as 
a sop to the discontented will be swept away by the rising tide 
of socialism. They will discover, when too late, that in over- 
turning the barriers which separate liberty from anarchy they 
have liberated ten thousand furies who will sweep over them 
and overwhelm them in a mad procession of anarchy and dis- 
order. 

To those whofancy that the lawless can be reconciled to order 
by legislation such as this, I say search the records of history, 
judgefor yourselves the results of temporizing with vicious and 
extravagant demands before you pass such a measure through 
Congress. 

Mr. PENCE. 
question? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No, I have not the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that property always takes care: of 
itself. It always has done so, and it always will. [am not in 
the least alarmed forthe rich. I think this legislation will ulti- 
mately be injurious to them, becauseit will disturbthe equality 
of all men before the law, which is after all their best protection, 
and which isthe protection and stimulus ofevery man who hopes 
to be rich. But the men who seek to use the power of govern- 
ment to oppress the thrifty will bethe first victims of inequality 
inthelaw. When the fruits of industry are threatened the in- 
dustrious have always been able to strip the lawless:of power for 
mischief. The growth of institutions has been the triumphant 
struggle of commerce to secure protection for property. 

Look at the whole history of the world, and as you observe the 
growth of one government and the decay of another, you will 
find that where institutions have operated to protect property, 
they have grown and flourished. Wherever they ceased to af- 
ford security for human industry, they decayed and fell. What 
was it that caused all the great. fiefs of the crown, some of them 
more important than the.crown itself, to be brought under the 
dominion of the Kings of France? Why was it that Burgundy 
and Aquitaine, Guienne and Brittany, were absorbed by the 
crown and added to the royal dominions? 

Do you suppose this result was accomplished by the policy of 
Louis XI? Do you suppose it was the fruit of statesmanship, 
the prize of war, the result of individual labor, or the conse- 
quence of subtlestatecraft? No; itwas caused by theimperious 
demand of commerce for the securityof property. The earners 
of money, the creators of wealth, were determined to escape from 
the oppression of the feudal system, and the crown grew at the 
expense of the nobles, because the industrial masses believed 
that the power of the King would be exercised for the protection 
of property. 

Look back to the opening years of thesixteenth century, when 
the destinies of France were ruled by Louis XII and Cardinal 
D’Amboise, and you will find the importance of the great feudal 
houses destroyed, the power of the nobles reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance, while the bourgeoisie, the accumulators of 
property, the toiling masses, had become the support and the 

ulwark of the crown. 

The king was the guardian of order, and every tradesman stood 
ready to support the king with purse and with sword. The 
kingship was built on the confidence of the common people, that 
the throne was the best security from confiscation of property and 
from oppressive taxation. For three centuries it grew in power 

and influence and splendor until it, in turn, beeame oppressive 
toindustry, and instead of protecting property, began to threaten 
labor and thrift by excessive and unequal taxation. 

At the close of the last century absolutism had become as.op- 
pressive to production as feudalism had been in the fourteenth 
|} and fifteenth centuries. Labor became inactive because its 
fruits were diverted from the hands that created them to the 
| coffers of he king, production was suspended, and a bankrupt 
treasury paralyzed the energies of government. When taxes 
| could no longer be exacted from an impoverished people, when 
| taxation amounting to confiseation reduced industry to stagna- 
| tion, when the hope of prosperity was extinguished in the bosoms 
of men; then the barriers of law and order were broken down; 
| then revolution, bloody, violent, destructive, swept crown and 
| kingship away. 
| Liberty, bound for ages, struggled to her feet; her limbs, un- 
used to freedom, struck with equal violence at the castles of her 
oppressors and the throats of her apostles, ignorant of the re- 
straints which make her sway beneficent, her course was marked 
| by ruin and bloodshed, until, staggering, bewildered, blinded by 
the very torch which she had kindled to light her footsteps, she 
| fell exhausted and dying into the arms of a Bonaparte. [Loud 
| applause. | 
| The causes that led to the rise of the French kingship explain 
the constitutional development of England. 

When Henry VII, after the close of the war of the Roses, 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
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calied the famous Parliament which confirmed his title to the 
English crown, less than thirty barons and peers—I think the 
precise number was twenty-seven—answered the summons of 
the King. The feudal system of England had been engulfed in 
the long struggle between the houses of York and Lancaster. But 
if no dispute about the succession had ever reddened the soil of 
England, feudalism was none the less doomed, because it was 
oppressive to industry, because it prevented accumulation of 
individual property, and therefore the development of national | 
wealth. 

The policy of Henry VII in prohibiting the arming of retainers 
by the barons was doubtless inspired by fear of rebellion or trea- 
son. But the enduring result of his policy was the emancipation 
of commerce from the oppressive laws and customs of feudal- 
ism. The power of the crown rose as the power of the barons 
fell, because the crown proved itself the best defense of industry 
and thrift. 

But when the crown under the Stuarts began to levy benevo- 
lences, when it began to adopt unfair methods of taxation, when 
the royal prerogative became dangerous to industry and pros- 
perity, England passed to liberty—because liberty was believed 
to be the best safeguard of property. 

Constitutional freedom was established in England,not by the | 
rich or the great or the wise or the learned, but in the teeth of 
all these, by the apprentices of London, by the laborers, the 
mechanics, the men who insisted that government was merely a 
contrivance for affording security to industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the English system of government has been 
durable, because ever since the Revolution the English people 
have found in Parliamenta faithful custodian of civil liberty and 
a bulwark of equal rights. But wein this country who have fon 
over a century enjoyed institutions which are based on the abso- 
lute political equality of all citizens, which were especially 
framed for the defense of liberty, we, who have seen our coun- 
try grow as no country has ever grown, because within our 
limits property has been more secure than anywhere else on the 
globe, behold ourselves to-day threatened with a system of tax- 
ation which aims to create a class distinction between a small | 
body of citizens and the great majority of the people who till the 
soil, who support this Government, upon whose patriotism, in- 
dustry, and equality all the future glory and greatness of this 
nation must depend. [Applause.] 

The Treasury Department informs us that but 85,000 persons 
enjoy incomes exceeding $4,000 a year. The men who are in 
possession of wealth thus seem to be a small part of the com- 
munity, but themen who hope to possess wealth embrace a vast 
majority of the population. It is our proudest boast that every 
man in this country, no matter how humble his home, no mat- 
ter how poor his family, nomatter how dismal the circumstances 
which surround him, enjoys the opportunity and therefore the 
hope of achieving prosperity. It is this hope which has made 
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| Which will prove disastrous to yourselves. 


| ferson, who was opposed to internal-revenue taxation. 





party, they were eager to discharge some of their forces at the 
very moment of crucial importance to their cause. 

Going into battle with inferior numbers, they were repulsed 
and defeated, the whole army was annihilated, all the clans of 
Scotland destroyed; the Highlands, the sole hope of the Stuarts, 
were laid waste with fire and sword; every cottage destroyed, 
every man killed or captured, the women and children turned 
out to starve under the skies of heaven, in a country from which 
all the cattle had been removed, and where every source of suste- 
nance had been destroyed. 

So we see the Democratic party in the throes of a great strug- 
gle, apparently anxious to drive from their ranks the men who 


| have been faithful in battle and in peace, in storm and in sun- 


shine. I beseech you to pause before you enter upon a course 
You gentlemen who 
surround me have more at stake in the success of the Demo- 
cratic party than we have who warn you of the danger which is 
involved in this legislation. You may pass this bill without our 
assistance, but you can not maintain the supremacy of our party 
if you array against it the sober, conservative judgment of the 
productive masses of thiscountry. We have defended you in the 


| past when your rights as citizens were imperiled, and we have 


We are anxious to win fresh 
We stand firmly and squarely 


aided you to baffle your enemies. 
victories for you and with you. 


| for every question of policy upon which the party has ever pro- 


nounced. Inthe attitude which we have taken to this amend- 
ment we stand with the apostles of Democracy who have given 


| the law to the party for over one hundred years. 


In our opposition to this legislation we stand with Thomas Jef- 
I have 
here the declaration of Thomas F.. Bayard made in the Senate, 
that anincome tax is abominable, because it is a taxon property 
per se. I have here the language of Allen G. Thurman, spoken 


| January 23, 1870, in the Senate of the United States, holding the 


same views. And, lastly, I present here to gentlemen from the 
South the words, coming to us as it were from the grave, of Alex- 


| ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, who declared an internal-revenue 
| tax indefensible in this country. 


Mr. PENCE. Any kind of an internal-revenue tax? 
Mr. COCKRAN. Any kind of an internal-revenue tax. If 
you cast us out of the party you must cast out with us the men 


| whose words have been accepted as the final interpretation of 
| party doctrine by the people of this country. 


Where are the 
men, three or thirty among you, whg will announce themselves 
the leaders of this new Democracy which is to be built on the 
ruins of our ancient beliefs? Where are the men, three or thirty 
among you, whose hands will pull the figures of Jefferson and 


| of Stephens, of Thurman and of Bayard, from the niches which 


they have occupied for generations in the temple of our common 
faith, trample them under feet and replace them by—— 
Mr. MCMILLIN rose. 





this country a very garden of the Lord, filled with industrious, 
contented, and hopeful laborers. 

It is this hope which makes the vast majority of our citizens 
the firmest supporters of law and the stanchest preservers of 
peace. The hope of wealth, which is universal, isa greater force 
for order than the possession of wealth, which is confined to a 
few. And the undemocratic method of taxation proposed by this 
amendment will be condemned and repudiated by the enlightened 
judgment of the vast majority of the American people, because 
the toilers whose labors are lightened by the belief that they are 
coining their future prosperity in the sweat of their brows will | 
not tolerate a system of laws which treats the success for which 
they strive as an offense against society, to be punished by vin- 
dictive taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I said at the beginning of my remarks that a | 
few weeks ago this party of ours seemed to be moving with re- 
sistless foree to the triumph of its principles. To-day it is 
threatened with disaster through the discord and disunion which 
have been fomented in our ranks by an attempt to make an up- 
democratic scheme of class legislation a feature of the great re- 
form which we have undertaken. 

And we are told in scarcely veiled terms by gentlemen who 
have cordially cojperated with us in the past, whose comrades 
weare,alongside of whom we have battled for years, that we may 
departfrom the party lines, that they can get along without us, 
if we are not ready to follow them in this new departure. I am 
reminded, sir, of the description given by Smollett of the man- 
ner in which the prospects of the House of Stuart were thrown 
away by the Young Pretender at Colluden. 

Flushed with the victory of Preston-Pans, emboldened by the 
success of Falkirk, that prince and his more reckless advisers 
pressed forward to meet the enemy with one part of his army 
without waiting for the arrival of the remainder, believing they 
could attack Cumberland and overthrow him without the aid of 
shose reénforcements. Like some members of the Democratic 


a 


| ple. 


Mr. COCKRAN. Perhaps the gentleman from Tennessee. 


[Laughter. } 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr.COCKRAN. Iwelcome the gentleman’s appearance. He 


tg to have risen in answer to my appeal. [Renewed laugh- 
er. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman, in pursuance of the 
doctrine which he has just quoted from Alexander H. Stephens, 
advocate here and now the repeal of all internal-revenue taxes? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, if that proposition were be- 
fore the House [ would not hesitate to say yes. [Applause.] I 
would be glad to see every gauger and every internal-revenue 
collector in this country turned out of office and sent back to the 
ranks of citizenship. I have always believed this Government 
should be supported by a tariff levied for revenue only. I op- 
pose this income tax because it is not imposed for the protec- 
tion of all the people but for the oppression of a part of the peo- 
Loppose it because it is a violation of the principles upon 
which our institutions are founded by which this country has 
achieved a material prosperity which has astounded the world, 


| anda moral influence which has edified and dignified the human 
| race. 


I oppose it because it is a tax on industry and thrift and 
is therefore a manifestation of hostility to that desire for success 
which is the mainspring of human activity. 

Where, sir, isthe Democrat who will stand upon this floor and 
declare that he is ready to displace the venerated exvonents of our 
party €octrine? Whatson of Georgia, for instance, will declare 


| that the teachings of Alexander H. Stephensare heresy? What 
| gentleman on this side will declare that we have outlived the 


leadership of Bayard, and of Thurman, and of Jefferson? Is 
this new evolution of faith to result in a new leadership? Are 
we to find our new leaders in the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. McMILLuIN], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FITHIAN], 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]: 
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With what swelling pride and conscious merit may we go be- 
fore the people and declare, ‘‘ Behold our progress. See how 
the Democratic party has grown.” [Laughter.] When the long 
line of leaders from Jefferson to Bayard and Thurman shall have 
been displaced and discarded, when the new leadership of the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from Tennessee 
shall have been established, then in order to keep within the 
party lines we must discard every tradition and principle which 
as Democrats we have alwayscherished. Wemustaccept a new 
gospel of Democracy at the hands of these new leaders, we who 
have received the ancient gospel from the apostles of the Demo- 
cratic faith. 

Sir, I protest against this betrayal of our ancient principles. 
I protest against this treason to our faith, to our platform, to 
our traditions, to our heroes. I protest against partial laws, 
whether they be intended to favor the few or the many. I de- 
mand for all men the same equality before the law which they 
enjoy in the sight of God. In the name of that one God whom 
we all worship; in the name of that one party which the majority 
here supports I demand now, as I have always demanded, one 
citizenship, one country, one law, one Democratic faith, one com- 
mon plane of equality for all the people, without distinction of 
wealth, of birth, of race, or of creed. [Prolonged applause on 
the floor and in the galleries. } 


The Tariff, 


HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems to me the amendmentoffered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] should at least be 
adopted, if not the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARE]. It is astonishing that gentlemen on the 
other side should deliberately go to work to enact a law which 
certainly discriminates against the manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery in our own country, so far as Canada and all 
other countries which impose a duty on imports of such ma- 
chinery are concerned. 

I doubt very much if any benefit will result to the farmers of 
this country from placing agricultural implements on the free 
list. There are large manufactories of such implements in our 
own country—several of them in my district, and some of the 
largest in the world, I think, in the State of Illinois; and I be- 
lieve home competition has cheapened agricultural machinery 
of every kind, quite as much as it can be done by putting it now 
on the free list. But how the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means can recommend the putting of such machinery 
on the free list, while in the Dominion of Canada, a country 
bordering on our own, a duty of 35 per cent is imposed on all 
imports of such machinery into that country, is more than I can 
understand. 

It is certainly an unjust discrimination against the manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery in the United States to give 
the Canadian manufacturer such an advantage over them; and 
the country will, I think, so regard it. 

Unless the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] shall be adopted, or the bill amended in 
some other way to prevent it, the Canadian manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery will have the markets of our country 
thrown wide open to them, free from any duty or burden what- 
ever, and without contributing a dollar to the support of our 
Government, while our manufacturers of such machinery must 
pay a duty of 35 per cent before they can enter the markets of 
Canada. This seems to me neither fair nor just. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. 


Certainly. 
If putting these manufactured 


sensi on the free list will not cheapen them to the men who | 


uy them, then will not the men who sell them still get as much 
for them as before? 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. However that may be, our 
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manufactvrers must contribute to the support of our Govern- 
ment, while the Canadian manufacturer is required to contrib- 
ute nothing; and I want to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
whether he thinks it just to the manufacturers of this country 
to put competing manufactures of other countries on the free 
list, while such countries impose duties on their manufactures? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. But as I understand it our man- 
ufacturers can export profitably now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. That does not meet the ques- 
tion at all, as it seems to me. The question is whether itis 
just to discriminate in our legislation against the manufac- 
turers of our own country, when it is so easy to provide against 
it. When we can say to Canada, if weadmit your manufactures 
free from duty into the markets of our country to compete with 
our labor, you must admit our like manufactures free from duty 
into yours. 

Admitting that you think it improper to favor our own man- 
ufacturers and build up our own home industries by asystem of 
protection, is it fair or just to subject them to such unequal 
competition, as it will be to allow Canada to bring her manufac- 
tures into our country free from any burden or duty, so far as 
agricultural implements, coal, and other articles are concerned, 
while our exports of such art cles intoCanada must pay duties? 

Mr.CLARKEof Alabama. I donotthink this isany discrimi- 
nationagainstthem. If Canadaimposesa duty upon agricultural 
implements, it is the Canadian government that is discriminat- 
ing against the Canadian farmer. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I know that isso according to 
your acne but not so according to mine. But gentlemen on 
the other side say that they want to open up the markets of the 
world to our manufacturers. You put raw material on the free 
list to help them make cheaper goods, so they may be able to 
enter such markets and compete in them with the manufacturers 
of other countries in the sale of their products. And yet, under 
the provisions of this bill, you permit Canada, a country adjoin- 
ing our own, to send certain of her manufactures here free from 
duty, while that government levies duties on similar articles 
manufactured in our country and exported into Canada. Isthat 
helping our manufacturers to enter the markets of the world? I 
think not. 

Mr. CLARKEof Alabama. May I ask the gentleman whether 
we export to Canada any agricultural implements at this 
time? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
but I do not know how many. 

Mr. MARSH. Very few indeed, now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will say, however, to my 
friend from Alabama that we shall hardly export many more 
with that discrimination against our manufacturers, for such 
legislation as this on our part must greatly encourage the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements in Canada. 

Mr. CLARKEof Alabama, If we exportthem there now with 
a 35 per cent duty laid upon them by the Canadian government, 
why should we not continue to be able to send them there with 
the same duty. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Butif we can, Mr. Chairman, 
I repeat the question, Why give the Canadian manufacturers so 
great an advantage over ours? Why permit them to sell their 
implements here free from duty, and contribute nothing to the 
supportof our Government, when ours must pay a35 per cent duty 
on theirs to support the Canadian government? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can be indulged a few minutes longer 
I would be glad to say a few words more while I am on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

By unanimous consent the time of Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois 
was extended for five minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have heard the question 
asked repeatedly during this discussion by gentlemen on the 
other side as to how many men are engaged in this or in that 
industry. And when the answer is given it has often been fol- 
lowed by another question, like this: Are you going to tax all 

| the rest of the people not engaged in the particular industry 
| for the purpose of benefiting thefew thousands who are? Now, 
Mr. Chairman, this is a narrow view to take of our industries. 
The industries of the country are not independent of each 
other. They are so interwoven one with another that you can 
hardly benefit the people engaged in any one of them without 
| benefiting those employed in others. To illustrate, take the 
farmer—and gentlemen on the other side profess great sympa- 
| thy for the farmer. What industry is there that you cin en- 
| courage and build up in the country that will not help him? I 
answer, notone. The lime industry was spoken of the other day 
| and the question was asked, How many people are employed in 
| making lime? The answer was not, asI remember, very defi- 
nite. But suppose only a few thousand were employed in the 
| making of lime. Whether ten, twenty, or a hundred thousand, 


We export some, I understand, 
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do they not nave families? And do they not require bread and 
meat and butter and eggs and other products of the farm and 
the garden? And do they not to that extent furnish a market 
for the farmer? 


Can not the same be said of the people who are manufacturing | 


boots and shoes, hats and caps, and cotton and woolen goods to 
elothe the people? The farmer needs all these; and the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men and women engaged in these 
industries have to be fed, and they furnish a market for the 
surplus products of the farm and the garden. Then there are 
the miners, who mine coal, iron, copper, and other metals; the 


men who burn coke, and make zinc, iron, and steel, and manv- | 
facture them into such a vast number of articles for the uses of | 


rr 


man. There is a multitude of men employed in all these indus- 
tries who not only contribute to the wants of the farmer but 
furnish him a market for his surplus products. 

There is also a vast number of men employed in transporta- 
tion made necessary by these great industries, and they have 
helped to make a market-for the farmer. And while, Mr. 


Chairman, there may not be so many thousands employed in | 


any one of these industries, each helps the farmer, and the ag- 


gregate of all of them makes a vast army of consumers, who | 


have made, as I believe, the best market for the surplus prod- 
ucts of the farmers of our country they have ever had since | 
have been old enough to know anything about their condition. 
These great industries have grown up in New England, in New 
York, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and many other States, 
under the policy of protection, adopted by the Republican party, 
and now they supply our people with almostevery article which 
can contribute to their welfare and their happinessat low prices, 
and while doing so have given to the farmer a better market 
for his products than he can in my opinion ever hope to find in 
other countries, unless under exceptional conditions. 

I had occasion to suggest to the gentleman from New York, 
Gen. CURTIS, when addressing the committee a few days since, 
and when he was speaking of the manufactories and industrial 
establishments in his district, that I had been informed that in 
a single year 5,000,000 bushels of wheat had been shipped from 
Chicago to Ogdensburg, in his district. What was that wheat 
shipped there for, I may ask? It was shipped there to feed the 
people employed in the industries of which he was speaking, 
and to be distributed in that section of the country, where like 
industries had created a market for it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Curtis] said that the 
people employed in the many industries in his district were 
largely supplied with meats and breadstuffs and other products 
from the farms of the West. Thesame is true, Mr. Chairman, 
of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and other States 
where manufaciuring establishments have been built up under 
our system of protection. 

It is quite common, Mr. Chairman, to hear tariff reformers 
talk about the enrichment of New England, and especially the 
manufacturers of New England, at the expense of the farmers of 
the country. But what has been done for New England has been 
done for all sections of the country. Our tariff laws have been 
enacted for the entire country, not for any sectionof it. Ifsuch 
laws have been beneficial to manufacturers, the field has been an 
open one to all who had the capital, the energy, and disposition 
to enter it. And every man who had the courage to enter the 
field and build up an industry in the country became a public 
benefactor. 

{if New England has prospered and been enriched by her en- 
terprise and industry under our policy of protection, New Eng- 
land is a part of our great country, and we should rejoice in her 
prosperity. She has not harmed us; on the contrary, she has 
by her inventive genius, and by her skilled and unskilled labor, 
cheapened the commodities which enter into our everyday life 
and contribute to our comfort and happiness. And if she has 
been enriched I would prefer her enrichment to that of other 
countries. New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, large 
manufacturing States, have been immense consumers of the prod- 
ucts of the farmers of the country; and the nearer the farmer 
finds a market for his surplus products to his home the better 
it is for him, for it is the cost of transportation which consumes 
so much of the value of his products. And the greater the dis- 
tance to the market, the less must ever be the profits of his 
farm. 

| know, Mr. Chairman, the farmer does not always obtain re- 
munerative prices for the products of his farm; and the price 
of wheat, about which we have heard so much during the dis- 
cussion of this bill, is very low. And why, Mr. Chairman, is 
the price low? Somesay,when discussing the tariff, it is owing 
to our tariff laws that our system of protection has contracted 
our markets for wheat and other products of the farm. Others, 
when discussing the silver question, have insisted just as stren- 
uously that the low price of wheat and cotton and other farm prod- 


| and we have the largest surplus to dispose of. 


| years. 
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ucts has been brougntabout by thedemonetizationof silver. But 
neither of these,in myopinion, iscorrect. In my judgment, the 
low price of wheat is the result of the largely increased produc- 
tion of wheat, and especially in our own country. 

I do not care whether the price is fixed in London or Liver- 
pool, in New York or Chicago, in this country or in Europe, it 
is fixed by the surplus. If you will take the statistics showing 
the production of wheat from year to year, for a number of 
years, you will find, I am sure, that whenever thecrops of wheat 
are good and the surplus large the price of wheat is lower; 
and when the crops are bad and the surplus small, or there is 
no surplus at all, the price is higher. 

Ours is the greatest wheat-producing country in the world, 
There has been 
a remarkable increase in the production of wheat in the last few 
Take North Dakota, for instance. I am told that North 
Dakota produced in 1892 more than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
South Dakota produced not quite so much, but from thirty to 
forty million bushels. Then there has been a large increase in 
the production of wheat in Minnesota and in other Northwestern 
and Western States. There was shipped from Duluth in 1893 
33,802,252 bushels of wheat and 6,237,331 barrels of flour. A 
large part of this wheat was produced in a section of country 
where but a few years ago little orno wheat was produced. The 
United States produces a surplus over consumption of 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and in this large surplus, it seems to me, we 
can see the reason for the low price of wheat, and especially 
when we consider the large increase in the production of wheat 
in other wheat-growing countries. It will beanunfortunate day 
for the farmers of the United States when they are induced to 
adopt a policy which will lessen the demand for their products 
at home under the delusive idea that they will find a better mar- 
ket for them in other lands. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Hawaiian Affairs. 


SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution reported by Mr. 
TURPIE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, January 23, 1894, declar- 
atory of the policy to be pursued under existing conditions toward the Gov- 
ernment of Hawaii— 


Mr. WHITE of California said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: After the exceedingly interesting and some- 
what exciting episode of this morning, I can not expect to chal- 
lenge the attentive consideration of the Senate, nor doI antici- 
pate that in saying what I have to utter upon the pending 
resolution, I shall be able to adduce anything novel. In view, 
however, of the circumstance that it has been proposed to annex 
the Hawaiian Islands not only to the United States, but particu- 
larly to the State of California, which I in partrepresent here, I 
have considered it proper to interject some remarks regarding 
the entiresubject. In order tocorrectly present the views which 
Ideem appropriate to the occasion, [consider that it will be nec- 
essary at the outset to speak of the state of affairs which met 
President Cleveland when he assumed thedischarge of his high 
trust. 

In the first place, there was at that time pending in this body 
a proposed treaty of annexation, an instrument whereby it was 
attempted not merely to establish diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Provisional Government, but the 
effect of which, had it been ratified, would have been the sub- 
version of the sovereignty of the Hawaiian Islands and the con- 
ference of supreme territorial jurisdiction upon the United 
States. It was then a matter of common report, known to 
everyone, that it was questionable whether the so-called Pro- 
visional Government, proposing that treaty, had been so regu- 
larly constituted as to merit continued diplomatic relations. 
The President was confronted with this condition of things. 
The proposed treaty was here, and there was doubt, uncertainty, 
or at least debate, as to the propriety and legality of the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the presentation of the treaty. It was 
under these circumstances that the President saw fit to appoint 
a commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands. 

I shall consider in a moment the questions arising out of the 
action of the Executive in appointing that commissioner and 
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touching his power todoso. It is not disputed that the situa- 
tion was as I have described it. Mr. Cleveland could not prop- 
erly while this status existed nominate and submit to the Senate 
4 minister to the Hawaiian Islands without doing violence to the 
yiews which he did at that time necessarily entertain. In the 
first place, it had been reported that a revolution had taken 
place, and it was said that, as the result of domestic action, the 
monarchy had been destroyed, and that a government, called a 
Provisional Government, had been erected upon its ashes. The 
charge was freely made that this transition had been accom- 
plished by the efforts of our minister, Mr. Stevens, and the naval 
forces of the United States. Ee 

At the outset I freely concede that it is no part of the affair 
of this Government as to how a foreign revolutionary govern- 
ment has been created. It is beyond our jurisdiction, I admit, 
to interfere to that extent in the affairs of a foreign state. The 
rule, I think, is correctly stated by Gen. Halleck in his work 
upon International Law, page 77, as follows: 

The right of every sovereign state to establish, alter, or abolish its own 
municipal constitution and form of government would seem to follow, as a 
necessary conclusion, from these premises. And from the same course of 
reasoning it will be inferred that no foreign state can interfere with the ex- 
ercise of this right, no matter what political or civil institutions such sov- 
ereign state may see fit to adopt for the government of its ownsubjects and 
citizens. It may freely change from a Monarchy to a republic, from a re- 
— to a limited monarchy, or to a despotism, or to a government of any 

maginable shape, so long as such change is not of a character to imme- 
diately, or of necessity, affect the independence, freedom, and security of 
others. 

The same doctrine is found in Pomeroy’s International Law, 
Woolsey’s edition, page 47; Hall’s International Law, page 21; 
Woolsey’s International Law, section 40. : 

Said the Supreme Court of the United States in Williams vs. 
Bruffy, 96 U. S., 185: 

Those who engage in rebellion must consider the consequences; if they 
succeed, rebellion becomes revolution, and the new government will justify 
its founders. 

Indeed, I do not understand that this view is at all challenged. 
In his celebrated letter to the sheriffsof Bristol, Edmund Burke 
wrote (2 Burke’s Works, -page 283): 


If there be one fact in the world perfectly clear it isthis: That the disposi- 
tion of the people of America is wholly averse to any other than afree gov- 
ernment; and thisis indication enough toany honest statesman how he ought 
to adapt whatever power he finds in his hands to their case. If any ask me 
what a free government is, I answer that for any practical purpose itis what 
the people think so and that they, not I, are the natural, lawful, and com- 
petent judges of this matter. 


I have referred to these authorities, Mr. President, that my 
conclusions may not be misunderstood, and that it may be fuily 
appreciated that in everything which I say I recognize and ad- 
mit the absolute power of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to 
establish any sort of a government which to them may seem 
proper. Mr. Cleveland, as I interpret his position, has never made 
any contrary assertion. Indeed, the very acts regarding which 
there has been dispute here have been performed because of a 
desire on his part to relieve a foreign government from the ef- 
fect of such interference upon the part of Mr. Stevens and cer- 
tain naval officers of the United States. 

Mr. Stevens bore to the Hawaiian Islands the following letter 
of credence: 

Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States of America, to Her Majesty 
Liliuokalani, Queen of the Hawaiian Islands. 


GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: Having determined that Mr. John L. Stevens- 
who was accredited as the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten, 
tiary of the United States, to reside near the government of your illustrious 
predecessor, King Kalakaua, shall exercise the same functions near the 
government of your majesty, I have instructed that gentleman.to present 
to you this expression of my wishes, and to commend him to your confi- 
dence, as the trusted agent of the Government of the United States in Ha- 
waii, in the full belief that he will deserve that confidence and that his mis- 
Sion will serve to draw still closer, if possible, the friendly relations of the 
two countries. 

I pray God to have your majesty in His wise keeping. 

Written at Washington, the 9th day of March, 1891. 


Your good friend, 
BENJ. HARRISON. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 


Under these credentials Mr. Stevens entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was commissioned to no provisional 
government, he bore no letter of credence to any power save 
that which was represented by the Queen; and at the time the 
change of government took place his legal status, as I under- 
stand it, is correctly set forth in the following quotation, which 
{shallalso make from Gen. Halleck (International Law, page 82): 

Where the mission terminates by the decease or abdication of the minis- 
ter’s own sovereign, or the sovereign to whom he is accredited, it is usual 
for him to await a renewal of his letters of credence. In the former case, a 
mere notification of the continuance of his appointment is sent by the suc- 
cessor of the deceased or deposed sovereign, and in the latter new letters 
of credence are sent to the minister to be presented to the newruler. If a 
radical change should take place in the character or organization of ‘his 
own government, it would be the duty of the minister to await new letters 
of credence, or a ratification of his appointment by the new government. 


By the President: 


| 


| 


| 








The government to which heis accredited would be justified in decliningany 
new negotiations with him without such ratification or new appointment, 
or at least without some evidence of a renewal or continuance of his 
powers. 

A radical change in the form of government terminates the 
mission of a diplomatic agent. Such is the rule laid down in 
Pomeroy’s International Law, pages 438, 439; Boyd’s Wheaton, 
pages 321, 352; Vattel, pages 460, 461; Hall’s International Law, 
page 301, section 98; Woolsey’s International Law, sixth edi- 
tion, 1892, page 157. 

In Prof. Woolsey’s edition of Pomeroy’s International Law, 
section 363, the writer, in speaking of the practice as I have 
stated it, says: 

I think it may fairly be said that reason as well as practice favors the 
latter view. For although every state must decide its form of government 
for itself, yet after every violent change in the constitution of a state its 
stability and legality are, so to speak, on trial. Other states are compelled 
to ask whether the new government is capabie of fulfilling its obligations 
before entering into relations with it. So that the same rules govern the 
question of diplomatic intercourse with a new state, or an old state under 
a@ new government, which govern its recognition. How, then. couid a mis- 
sion to the old state be suspended or be otherwise than terminated when, 
for an appreciable moment, there is question whether any mission will be 
received from or sent to the new power? 

Mr. President, therefore, the moment that by revolutionary 
acts the Government to which Mr. Stevens was sent ceased to 
be, that moment he occupied the position of one who had been 
a minister to the court of Queen Liliuokalani, but who was com- 
pelled to wait instructions from his parent Government. It was 
his duty to protect the interests of American citizens. If he 
recognized the new government, his act depended for its valid- 
ity upon the ratification of our Executive. Under those condi- 
tions, the preceding Administration saw fit to advise Mr. Stevens 
to assume diplomatic relations with those who constituted the 
Provisional Government. 

T am aware that it is laid down by at least one author upon in- 
ternational law that in case of the recognition of belligerency 
there can be no withdrawal of the recognition, and it is argued 
a fortiert that that must be the case where the independence of 
a revolutionary government is recognized; but I take it, if sueh 
a case were ever presented, if it could be shown that the newly 
recognized government, so called, had in fact no nationality, 
that the recognition received was fraudulently obtained, and 
that the organization claiming to represent the people was cre- 
ated, brought into existence, and maintained by the agents and 
officers of the Government of the United States, then and in 
such event the Executive in the exercise of these powers which 
he holds for justice and right could and should repudiate such 
recognition—always guarding the interests of innocent third 
parties. As to the jurisdiction of the Executive to so sever 
diplomatic relations, I have no doubt. 

This was the condition which confronted Mr. Cleveland. It 
is not necessary to say that it had been demonstrated that this 
state of things really existed, but from the facts and surround- 
ings of the matter it was rational to conclude that such receg- 
nition as had been accorded had been acquired by deception. 

He made no nomination of a minister because he did not know 
whether the developments of the situation would justify the 
sending of such a representative. But he appointed a commis- 
sioner to the islands with specific instructions, looking to the 
ascertaining of such facts as would tend to throw light upon the 
situation. Information was essential. The President felt it to 
be his duty—and he was right about it—to determine whether, 
first, there should be any continuation of diplomatic intereourse; 
and, secondly, whether the treaty pending before the Senate of 
the United States should be ratified. 

As to the power of the Executive upon this subject there should 
be-no controversy. 

THE EXECUTIVE HAS THE SOLE JURISDICTION TO DETERMINE WHEN IT Is 
PROPER TO RECOGNIZE A REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT, AND MUST IN- 
AUGURATE, AS FAR AS THE UNITED STATES IS CONCERNED, ALL TREATY 
PROPOSITIONS. 


The question of recognition of foreign revolutionary or reactionary gov- 
ernments is one exclusively for the Executive, and can not be determined 
internationally by Congressional action. 


Different expressions are used in different judicial decisions 
regarding this power. 
In the Prize cases, 2 Black, 666, I find the following: 

That a blockade @e facto actually existed and was formally declared and 
notitied by the President on the 27th and 30th of April, 186i, is an admitted 
fact in these cases. 

That the President, as the Executive Chief of the Government and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, was the proper person to makesuch 
notification has not been and can not be disputed. 


On page 668, same decision, I find the following: 

The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma had been fought before 
the passage of the act of Congress of May 13, 1845, which recognized a state 
of waras existing by the act of the Republic of Mexico. This act (the actof 


Congress) not only provided for the future prosecution of the war, but was 
itself a vindication and ratification of the act of the President. 


In United States vs. Yorba, 1 Wall.,412, the power to recognize 
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is stated to be lodged in the political department of the Govern- 
ment. 

In United States vs. Hutchings, 2 Wheeler, C. C. 546, which 
action was tried in 1815 before Marshall, the authority is spoken 
of as being vested in the Executive. 

In the Hornet, 2 Abbott, U.S.,35, a case tried before Judge 
Brooks, in 1870, in the United States district court of North 
Carolina, the phrase ‘‘ Executive power” is used. 

In United States vs. Baker, 5 Blatchford, 56, we find legisla- 
tive and executive spoken of. 

The same in United States vs. Palmer, 3 Wheaton, 610; and in 
the Nueva Anna, 6 Wheaton, 193; and in Gelston vs. Hoyt, 3 
Wheaton, 324, the power is described as being exercised by the 
Government. 

In the Ambrose Light, 25 Federal Reporter, 409; United States 


vs. Itata, 56 id., 505; United States vs. Trumbull, 48 id., 99, it | 


is said that the right to recognize belligerency rests in the Ex- 
ecutive. 

The case of Kennett vs. Chambers (14 Howard, 47) is instruc- 
tive upon this subject, and contains an allusion to the proceed- 
ings of this Government regarding the acknowledgment of the 
independence of Texas which it is well to note. See also note 
of Mr. Wharton, 1 Wharton, id., page 553. 

Some of these cases have reference to the recognition of bel- 
ligerency and some refer to the acknowledgment of the status of 
independent nations. 

Mr. Seward, in a letter written to Mr. Dayton, our minister, 
in April, 1864, said: 

No. 525.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, April 7, 1864. 

Sir: I have received your dispatch of March 25, No. 442, which informs me 
of the completion of the loan to the Grand Duke Maximilian, and of his an- 
ticipated embarkation for Mexico. In order that you may understand the 
condition of affairs in that country as fully as they are understood here, I 
have given you acopy of acommunication which has lately been received 
from our consul at Matamoras. 

I give you also, for your information, a copy of a note which has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Geofroy on the subject of the protection which was extended 
to the consul at that place by Maj. Gen. Heron, and of my answer to that 

aper. This correspondence embraces some other incidental subjects. It 

S proper to say that Mr. Geofroy peonene to communicate to me a state- 
ment of another distinct subject of complaint in regard to proceedings on 
the frontier under instructions from Mr. Dronyn de 
engaged to bestow due consideration upon it. 
send you a copy of a resolution which passed the House of Representa- 
tives on the 4th instant by a unanimous vote, and which declares the oppo- 
sition of that body to a recognition of a monarchy in Mexico. Mr. Geofroy 
has lost no time in asking for anexplanation of this procneane. Itis hardly 
necessary, after what I have heretofore written with perfect candor for the 
information of France, to say that this resolution truly interprets the unan- 
imous sentiment of the people of the United States in regard to Mexico. It 
is, however, another and distinct question whether the United States would 
think it necessary or proper to express themselves in the form adopted by 
the House of Representatives at thistime. This is a practical and purely 
Executive question, and the decision of it constitutionally belongs not to the 
House of Representatives, nor even to Congress, but to the President of the 
United States. 

You will of course take notice that the declaration made by the House of 
ene ay ge wetin isin the form of a joint resolution, which before it can ac- 
quire the character of a legislative act must receive first the concurrence of 
the Senate, and secondly the approval of the President of the United States, 
or in case of his dissent the renewed assent of both Houses of Congress, to 
be expressed by a majority of two-thirds of each body. While the President 
received the declaration of the House of Representatives with the profound 
respect to which it is entitled as an expression upon a grave and important 
subject, he directs that you inform the Government of France that he does 
not at present contemplate any departure from the policy which this Gov- 
ernment has hitherto pursued in regard to the war which exists between 
France and Mexico. It is hardly necessary to say that the proceeding of the 
House of Representatives was adopted upon suggestions arising within it- 
self, and not upon any communication of the executive department, and 
that the French Government would be seasonably apprised of any change 
of policy upon this subject which the President might at any future time 
think it proper to a 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


huys, and thatI have 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
WILLIAM L. DAYTON, Esq,, etc., etc., etc. 


There is no substantial conflict, as I have said,in the authori- 
ties that the right to recognize either belligerency or independ- 
ence is vested exclusively inthe Executive. Itis true that there 
are instances in the history of this Government where the Senate 
and House of Representatives have both been consulted, but 
such consultation was at the mere will of the Executive, and was 
no indication, even by implication, that the Presidents so ask- 
ing advice had any doubt of the exclusiveness of his power. 

Thus President Cleveland, possessing the authority conferred 
by the Constitution, found that the condition of affairs in the 
Hawaiian Islands was in dispute and in doubt. 

When he was compelled to either make a treaty subject to the 
concurrence of the Senate or to withdraw the compact proposed 
through his predecessor and to determine what diplomatic re- 
lations, if any, should be maintained with the provisional estab- 
lishment, it was not only within his power, but obviously his 
duty, to investigate and find the facts. To have appointed a 
minister would have been at once to recognize the existence of 
that which was in obscurity; to have remained without informa- 
tion would have been to fail in the performance of his functions. 





ne 


| [Mr. DAVIs]}. 


The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]in 


| the course of his speech referred to sections 1674, 1684, 1751, and 
| 1760 of the Revise 


Statutes for the purpose of showing that Mr. 

Blount’s appointment was without authority of law. The same 

sections were referred to by the able Senator from Minnesota 

The citation from section 1674 is as follows: 
Diplomatic officers shall be deemed to include ambassadors, envoys ex- 

traordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, ministers resident, commissioners, 

chargés d'affaires, agents, and secretaries of legation, and none others. 
Section 1684, as far as quoted, is as follows: 


To entitle any chargé d'affaires, or secretary of any legation or embassy to 
any foreign country, or secrejary of any minister plenipotentiary, to com- 
pensation, they shallrespectively be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

That portion of section 1751, to which the distinguished Sena- 
tors attracted our attention, is worded thus: 

No diplomatic or consular officer shall correspond in regard to the public 
affairs of any foreign government with any private person, newspaper, or 
eee cal, or otherwise tban with the proper officers of the United 

Mr. President, I assert that the executive power of the Presi- 
dent being derived, as it is, from the Constitution, is not subject 
toabridgementby any legislativeact. Isecondly asseverate that 
there is not a word in either of the sections to which I have at- 
tracted attention, which, in any manner, derogates from my 
argument or tends to show that the President in any way in- 
fringed upon the power of any other department of this Govern- 
ment or passed beyond the limits of his own. 

In the first place, the second section which I mentioned, and 
to which I make reference because of the arguments to which I 
am attempting to formulate an answer, omits the words ‘*com- 
missioners and agents;” that is to say, section 1684 was quoted 
by learned Senators for the purpose of showing that, because 
there is no provision for compensation therein, that hence that 
section, indirectly at least, prohibits the President from making 
such an appointment as he made in the case of Mr. Blount. Let 
it be noted that although in section 1674 the words ‘‘ commis- 
sioners” and ‘‘ agents” are used in the definition of ‘‘ diplomatic 
officers,” yet these identical termsare studiously omitted in sec- 
tion 1684, showing that the legislative power exindustria relieved 
from the limitations of that partof the law both “commissioners” 
and ‘‘agents.” 

Section 1751 prevents any diplomatic or consular officer from cor- 
responding with any private person, newspaper, or other period- 
ical, and it is argued that Mr. Blount violated his duty, and that 
the President was wrong incommissioning him to advise or talk 
or hold any communication with any third party. 

This assertion is tantamount to a declaration that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no right to send Mr. Blount 
abroad for the purpose of making any inquiry; it is equivalent 
toa declaration that if his name had been submitted to the Sen- 
ate and his confirmation had been had, still he would have had 
no power to perform the duties assigned to him, which duties, 
oo assert, could not be discharged unless he had been con- 

rmed. 

Manifestly, section 1751 has reference to diplomatic officers 
who have been nominated and by and with theadvice of the Sen- 
ateappointed. Hence, the argument of the Senator proves alto- 
gether toomuch, for if he be correct, it results that the President 
of the United States can never send abroad any one to make any 
inquiry whatever regarding foreign affairs. For his theory is 
that taking testimony such as Blount took is corresponding re- 
garding governmental affairs within the purview of section 
1751. Reduced to this conclusion, the argument fails, I think, 
for I do not imagine that any one will seek to maintain it if these 
premises are correct, and even a cursory perusal of the statutes 
seem to leave no other conclusion. 

The declared purpose of the law-making body in enacting sec- 
tion 1751, was to inhibit a minister or consul from divulging the 
secrets of a foreign government to any party or parties outside 
of the proper officers of the United States. 

If the commissioner or agent mentioned in section 1674 is a 
diplomatic officer who can not take testimony as did Blount, it 
is certain that such an examination as Blount was instructed to 
make could not legally be carried on by a minister regularly 
confirmed. 

It is by no means evident that Mr. Blountever assumed diplo- 
matic functions. He was sent to the islands solely for the pur- 
pose of investigating and fully reporting to the President all 
facts respecting the condition of affairs in that country, the 
cause of the revolution, and the sentiment of the people. 

Diplomacy is defined in the Century Dictionary to be: 


The science of the forms, ceremonies, and methods to be observed in con- 
ducting the actual intercourse of one state with another, through authorized 
agents, on the basis of international law; the art of conducting such inter- 
course, as in negotiating and drafting treaties, representing the interests 
of a state or its subjects at a foreign court, etc. 


The word diplomacy implies the existence of negotiations 
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Mr. Blount was not authorized to negotiate with the Provisional 
Government nor to do anything but arrive at a correct knowl- 
edge of the status of affairs. 

Indeed, the ultimate purpose of Mr. Blount’s mission was to set- 
tle the character of our relations with the islands and to determine 
whether we would or would not accredit a minister to that por- 
tionof the world. Theso-called paramount power was conferred 
solely for the purpose of enabling him to carry on the investi- 

ation. 

° The able Senatorfrom Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has demonstrated 
both on principle and authority that in Mr. Blount’s case there 
was no office to be filled; that the office spoken of in the Consti- 
tution refers to a station of authority that may be vacant—exist- 
ing independent ofincumbency. His argument makes it unnec- 
essary to consider any of the provisions of the Revised Statutes, 
but I have endeavored to furnish additional reasons showing 
that Mr. Cleveland did not step beyond constitutional limits. 

Section 1760, which refers to salaries, and which has been 
quoted upon the theory that the Executive had no right to pay 
Mr. Blount, has no application here. It is as follows: 


No money shall be paid from the Treasury to any person acting or assum- 
ing to act as an officer, civil, military, or naval, as salary, in any office when 
the office is not authorized by some previously existing law, unless such 
office is subsequently sanctioned by law. 


‘* Salary” is defined in the Century Dictionary as— 


The recompense or consideration stipulated to be paid to a person periodic- 
ally for services, usually a fixed sum, to be paid by the year, half year, or 
quarter. 


I regard as peculiar and unthoughtful the suggestion that the 
Executive can not properly use the fund which Congress has com- 
mitted to his discretion for the purpose of defraying such ex- 
penses as those which were incurred in the Blount affair. 

The curious may investigate Anderson’s and other law dic- 
tionaries, where similar definitions will be found. 

Mr. President, I take it that even if we concede the power in 
Congress to limit executive functions constitutionally derived, 
it is clear that the statutory provisions relied upon by the other 
side have nothing todo with the case. I have already remarked 
that the arguments of distinguished Senators, enforcing a dif- 
ferent view, simply amount to this, that the President can never 
send abroad to ascertain anything which it is necessary and 
proper for him as President to learn. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. BLOUNT. 


I have been somewhat surprised that derogatory allusions to 
the character of an eminent American whose servicesare a part 
of the history of this country have been made by Senators during 
the course of this debate. Ihave not the pleasure of Mr. Blount’s 
personal acquaintance, but I do not hesitate to say that the as- 
persions cast upon him are, one and all, beyond the evidence, 
beyond the necessity, and beyond propriety. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], for whom I 
have every personal regard and respect, in a speech made in 


this body, in referring to Mr. Blount used this astonishing lan- 
guage: 

Passing by some of the intermediate steps taken by the United States 
Government, such as the withdrawal of the pending treaty from this Sen- 
ate; the sending of a special commissioner as a detective, to act asa spy 
upon aforeign government, without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
then in session, and other equally ridiculous blunders of Falstaffian diplo- 
macy, we have found a government in Hawaii recognized by the world in 
full control of affairs. There was, it is true, an American flag flying in Hon- 
olulu, to give earnest of the will of the United States that American inter- 
ests and American citizens should be protected, and that the new Govern- 
ment should be allowed peacefully to conduct its administration pending 
the treaty negotiations with the United States. 

Acting under instructions, this American spy performed his duty by fre- 
quent secret reports to the Secretary of State, as to what he found and as 
to what he did, which included the singular incident of pulling down the 
American flag. 

On another occasion, in earlier history, a distinguished citizen of New 
York State, in his capacity as a member of the Cabinet of President Bu- 
chanan, issued an order something as follows: “If any man pull down the 
American flag, shoot him onthe spot.” At a later day, by the order, if I 
mistake not, of Gen. Butler, at New Orleans, one man was hanged for the 
same act for which another now receives the thanks of the Executive of the 
United States. 

Another event in Revolutionary history has certain parallel lines to the 
story of the President’s detective in Hawaii. Something over a hundred 
hae we ago a British officer of undoubted character and reputation was se- 
ected as the special commissioner of his Government to act the part which 
would complete the betrayal of West Point and other American forts into 
the hands of the British. Maj. Andre, the distinguished spy, was appre- 
hended and paid the penalty with his life. 


Again the Senator said: 


Just look at it! Purporting to be an ambassador and accredited to a rec- 
ognized government, his secret instructions, not even made known to this 
Senate, if obeyed by him, put him in the attitude, in fact and effect, of the 
most despicable of offenders against international proprieties. True, his of- 
fense was that of his superiors merely, but the punishment is meted to the 
agent who is caught in the act. Maj. Andre suffered death; Commissioner 
Blount receives compensation from the United States, but the world con- 
demns both him and his employers. 


_ There are several allusions of the same nature. The senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] also stated that Mr. 
Blount wasaspy. Is it possible that the meaning of the word 


“spy” is not understood? Is it possible that any man, upon re- 
flection, will assert that he whoin open daylight, carryinga letter 
of authority which he delivers to the supposed adverse party, 
and who steps in time of peace within a foreign country to open 
act under that letter and with the consent of the individuals 
and organization regarding whom his investigation is to be made 
and who proceeds to makeit, and does make it, under their eyes 
and sanction—is it possible that anyone can so far forget himself 
as to declare such a man to be aspy? Iltisin conflict with the 
record to state that Mr. Blount was sent to act asaspy. It is 
wholly untrue that he purported to be an ambassador. Nor was 
it legally possible for Mr. Blount to do any act as a spy, nor did 
he demean himself in the slightest degree improperly. 

In the Hulsemann-Mann case the President had sent a secret 
agent to a friendly power, upon whose report concerning an in- 
ternecine struggle he expected to act. Mr. Webster, in defend- 
ing the conduct of this Government against the charge that Mr. 
Mann was a spy, used the following definition, fully applicable to 
the present controversy. He said: 


A spy is a person sent by one belligerent to gain secret information of 
the forces and defenses of the other, to be used for hostile purposes. 


Dr. Von Holst (4 Const. History United States, page 69), in 
speaking of the Hulsemann incident, says that it was ‘‘ nonsensi- 
caland boldly insulting when Hulsemann asserted that Mann had 
been exposed by those who commissioned him to the fate of a 
spy.” And the same writer, in discussing Mr. Webster’s de- 
fense of this Government, remarks that the points at issue ‘‘ Web- 
ster submitted to an exhaustive examination and refuted his op- 
ponent, who was no match for him, in the most brilliant manner.” 

No one pretends that Mr. Blount’s mission was secret. 

In a letter concerning which so much has been said, wherein 
Mr. Cleveland commended Mr. Blount to the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, the following language appears: 


1 have made choice of James H. Blount, one of our distinguished citizens, 
as my special commissioner to visit the Hawaiian Islands and make report 
to me concerning the present status of affairs in that country. . 


Mr. Blount was publicly engaged in collecting evidence, and 
took the testimony of parties friendly to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment,and even participating init. Hemade noconcealment 
in his work; was open and above board, and the assertion that 
he was a spy would, if it emanated from any other source than 
the distinguished Senators alluded to, be denominated ay absurd. 
His work was rendered necessary by the very project of annexa- 
tion. An inquiry was practically solicited. 

A spy is necessarily a secret agent. No person sent to thisor 
any other country to make an open investigation can be called 
aspy. And if Mr. Blount’s mission was antagonistic to the Pro- 
visional Government, every member of it knew that he was en- 
deavoring to obtain the facts regarding the revolution and re- 
port the same to the President for such action as the Executive 
might deem it desirable to take. An imputation of this sort 
directed against an honored American citizen can not be too 
strongly condemned. Partisanship has indeed exceeded all 
bounds if such criticism is to be approved. 

During Mr. Blount’s mission an annexation newspaper 
charged him by indirection with misconduct and referred to his 
communication with the Queen. Mr. Blount at once wrote to 
President Dole, calling his attention to the imputation (House 
Executive Document 47, page 65), to which Mr. Dole responded, 
(Id., page 66) and said among other things: 

The Government sincerely regrets the publication referred to in your 
communication and I hasten to assure you that it is in no way responsible for 
the expressions of that or any other paper and thoroughly disapproves of 
anything that may be published that can be taken as implying any action 
on your part that is not entirely consistent with your mission. 

Mr. Blount was long connected with the legislative depart- 
ment of this Government. He represented in the House an in- 
telligent constituency for many years, and if the Senators who 
have attacked him here had been present when he was about 
closing his career in that honorable body, and heard the enco- 
miums showered —_— him by Republicans and Democrats alike, 
they certainly would have hesitated before attempting an assault 
upon his good name. One of the ablest of the Republican mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, a gentleman of long ex- 
perience in public life, and who occupied, as did Mr. Blount, a 

osition upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs, eloquently al- 

uded to his associate in terms already quoted here, if I mistake 

not, by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat, but as the accusations to which I have re- 
ferred have been made since, I shall cite a few expressions util- 
ized by Mr. HITT in certifying to the qualifications and the char- 
acter of Mr. Blount. Mr. HiTT said: 


Mr. Chairman, it would be ungracious to let these remarks, coming 
from the leader of the other side of the House [Mr. HOLMAN], pass without 
some response from this side. I have served for ten years with the hon- 
orable and distinguished ——— the chairman of the committee that 
has brought this bill to which the committee unanimously consented and 
which the House will now assent. The term of my service has been only 
half the long score of years that measures his honorable career as a legis- 
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lator, and older members might more fitly speak, but I can not see the time 
approach when he is to leave our Hall without heartily joining as one mem- 
ber of the House with the honorable gentleman from Indiana {[Mr. HOLMAN] 
in every word he has said in testimony of the personal worth, of the high 
character, of the industry, of the energy of the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, and I will mark most of all that patriotism above party that in- 
spired him in this House when last yearleading the great committee charged 
to consider the affairs and interests not of a party, but of a whole nation em- 
broiled in sharp dispute with 4 foreign power, he rose with the occasion and 
proved himself first and altogether a patriot and American [applause]; so 
that a foreigner, looking down from the gallery upon this Hall, could never 
have told whether he was a Republican or a Democrat, but would have 
known that he was in every fiberan American. [Applause.}] I am glad of 
the opportunity to add this single word in echo of what has been so much 
better said by the honorable gentleman from Indiana. [Applause.] 

AR] 


The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hc 
said in the course of his able address: 

No, Mr. President, this Administration has been hurried into this trans- 
action, not by any sense of justice to Hawaii, not by any desire to vindicate 
the national honor, but for the sake of making what has turned out to be a 
weak, impotent attack on its predecessor. The great name and fame of 
Benjamin Harrison have left a sense of envy and discontent insome bosoms. 

But President Harrison, in his last letter of acceptance, Sep- 
tember 3, 1892, alluded not directly but plainly in terms of the 
highest praise to Mr. Blount. 

Having spoken of the difficulties which resulted from the un- 
fortunate transactions at Valparaiso, and having criticised the 
Democratic party for its platform denunciation of his conduct, 
he proceeded thus: 

I have very great gratification in being able to state that the Democratic 
members of the Committee of Foreigr Afiairs— 

Mr Blount was Chairman of the committee— 
responded in a true American spirit. I have not hesitated to consult freely 
with them about the most confidential and delicate affairs, and here frankly 
confess my obligation for needed cooperation. 

Thus it will be observed that the committee referred to by 
the late President in his letter of acceptance was presided over 
by Mr. Biount, and yet he complimented its work and fairness. 
Surelyif it had been any part of Mr. Cleveland's desire or pur- 
pose to cast aspersions upon his predecessor, he would not have 
selected for the discharge of the delicate dutiesof the place one 


who had received such acompliment from Mr. Harrison’shands | 


and who had been most impartial and judicial. Itseems to me 
that any allusion to Mr. Blount upon either side of this Cham- 
ber ought to be complimentary, and can not be otherwise if we 
speak within the domain of fact. 

Much has been said concerning the lowering of the flag. 


able Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM] states in effect that a 
crime was committed when Mr. Blount ordered the flag taken 


down. I shall ina few minutes call attention to the necessary 

conclusion that when Secretary Foster disavowed the act of Mr. 

Stevens in assuming a protectorate over the islands he clearly 

disapproved his conduct in raising the flag. When the flag was 

raised it was for the purpose of assuming control. It was so 
laced to be the emblem, the evidence, and the proof that the 
nited States asserted dominant influence. 


1 am surprised that any Senator should assert that it is acrime | gajjed the attention of the Senate tothe circumstance that Mr. 


to take down the flag when it is placed ina position unfitted for 
its influence. In our national anthem it is declared that— 


The star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, 
O’er the lana of the free and the home of the brave. 


If our flag were allowed to wave over the Hawaiian Islands, 
would it wave ‘‘o’er the land of the free” at this moment? It 
is conceded that the people have no part in the present govern- 
ment. They are opposed toit. They are not free. They pro- 
test. The flag typifies the power of the Republic. It heads the 
onward movement of rectitude. Its foes are wrong and dis- 
honesty. Under the flag Washington marched that our freedom 
might be assured; that our people might have their way. 

The Declaration of Independence announced a kindred pur- 
pose. The Constitution was adopted as proof that the Govern- 
ment for which it provided was that for which the people had 
battled. Our banner was not chosen to wave over alien lands or 
over alien peoples. It was intended to floatover America’s bat- 
tles; over America’s manhood. You are prepared to bear it as 
you have done, over river, lake, and sea, over prairie, swamp, 
and mountain, and through forest jungle, that it may be rooted 
where success means the preservation of the rights for which 


use that flag to lead you toa struggle unpatriotic or unjust. or 
for endsun-Ameriean. You will strike down the impious hand 
thus seeking to misuse the emblem of your nation’s glory. 

Yes, shoot the man who seeks to tear down the flag when it 


waves where honor calls it; but remit to condign punishment | 
the wretch who makes patriotism a trade, and using our coun- | 


try’s banner for ulterior ends, shields dishonesty and protects | } 
| ite.” 


crime. The flag is raised for justice. It must be taken down 
when it can not float without injustice. Its mission is in the 
cause of integrity. It is desecrated when otherwise devoted. 
The Stars and Stripes must not assist in the establishment of a 


The | 





| language of diplomacy. 
| language since he abandoned his diplomatic career, but I have 
| taken occasion to notice that wherever he has found it neces- 
| sary to allude to Wilson, the marshal of the Hawaiian Islands, 
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government against the popular will, even though we believe 
that a change will bring improvement. We must leave to the 
erosive processes of time and civilization the obliteration of in- 
ferior racesand the overthrow of corrupted dynasties. Not by the 
sword of this Republic or before her victorious banner shall the 
one be annihilated or the other subverted. 

Mr. President, it appears to be plain that the issue here is, 
Was the flag raised on a proper occasion? Anattemptto stir up 
feeling and partisanship by the mere statement that the flag was 
taken down disregards the proposition that it was placed in a 
location from whence it was our duty to remove it. 

In addition to the criticisms upon Mr. Blount’s conduct, to 
which I have made some reference, it is said that he assumed 
command of the naval forces of the United States. Who is it 
under the Constitution has a right to direct the Army and Navy 
of the United States? Can this Chamber control that which the 
Constitution declares to be within the scope of the Executive? 
Is there any doubt that Mr. Cleveland had authority, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, to dictate the movements of the Army 
and Navy of the United States? Was this function lodged in 
Mr. Stevens alone until his mission was terminated by recall? 

Mr. Cleveland, as President of the United States, was justi- 
fied under the Constitution in transmitting an order, directly 
or indirectly, to any commander of the Navy or Army requir- 
ing him to act in accordance with Executive desire and within 
the lines of the duties pertaining to his place, and Mr. Blount, 
as his messenger, went to the Hawaiian Islands and complied 
with the Presidential mandate. He received his orders from 
the hands of the Executive, to whom it had been given that it 
might be delegated without the necessity of consultation or-ad- 
vice. Isay that it might be delegated, because no one assumes 
that the President of the United States, acting under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution now being considered, must do so per- 
sonally, without the aid of agent or messenger. When Mr. 
Cleveland gave Mr. Blount the authority which he exercised, 
the President was acting within the domain of the Constitution. 

The precedents cited by other Senators present cases of far 
greaterdoubtthanthis. ‘he impartial historian who examines 
this matter will reach the conclusion which I have already noted, 
that pressed to its logical result the argument upon the other 


| side means that in no case can the President of the United States 


send abroad to obtain information. 

Much has been said in the course of this debate as to the con- 
duct of Mr. Stevens. I donot propose to review in detail the 
various transactions which have already received such careful 
and exhaustive consideration. I do not intend to recite all the 
reasons upon which I ground my contention that his behavior 
was not within the lines of his obligations. 

I will cite in a general way afew of the more prominent and 
undisputed matters appearing in the record. 

MR. STEVENS AS A DIPLOMAT AND WITNESS. 
The distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] has 


Stevens, in his narration of the events which have been under 
discussion, ten times referred to the late sovereign of the 


| Hawaiian kingdom as the fallen Queen, and that he also spoke 
| of her as the late immoral occupant of the throne, and the Queen 


and her paramour; and he pertinently asks whether these are 
the choice phrases of official correspondence or the polished 
Butnot only did Mr, Stevens use such 


he has displayed the most remarkable feeling and has evinced 
characteristics wholly at variance with the demeanor and man- 
ner of a diplomat, and wholly at variance with the sort of 
phraseology usually employed by those who make impartial 
and reliable witnesses. 

I concede that his disposition, his mannerisms, even his char- 
acter should not affect the determination of the question in- 
volved in the consideration of this resolution, except in so far 
as it may affect his testimony by showing his bias and prejudice. 
But whenever we examine the recital of a witness, whenever in 


1 ‘ | a matter that is subject to the determination of a court we are 
your fathers fought; but you surely will not permit anyone to | 


confronted with an individual testifying, it is pertinent to de- 
termine his state of mind, not because the result in that partic- 
ular must end the controversy, but because it is of importance 
in reaching a true judgment. 

On May 21, 1892, when writing to Mr. Blaine (House Report 
243, page 92), he used these expressions descriptive of Wilson: 


“The Tahitian half-caste marshal, the former reputed, if not the present, 
paramour of the Queen.”’ ‘‘The Tahitian andthe Queen.”’ “Tahitian favor- 
** The Queen and the Tahitian favorite." 

And on September 9 of the same year, in a very short letter 
to Mr. Foster, we find Wilson alluded to twice in the same way 


(page 94). 











In his short letter, written by Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster on 
September 14, 1892 (House Report No. 243, page 95), he alludes 
to Wilson as follows: 

“The Tahitian half-caste favorite of the Queen.” “The Tahitian favor- 
ite.” ‘The Queen and the Tahitian.” ‘‘The half-caste Tahitian favorite.” 

Making four complimentary references of this sort in one 
diplomatic communication, without a single mention of the name 
or the title of his office. 

In another communication upon the following page of the same 
report, in a letter from Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster, dated October 
19, 1892, the former fails to mention Wilson’s name once, but 
designates him as follows: 

‘The Tahitian favorite and the Queen.” ‘‘The Tahitian marshal, with all 
the abuse and corruption which surrounded him and the Queen.” ‘The 
faction of the Tahitian.’’ ‘‘The Tahitian favorite.’’ “The Tahitian fayor- 
ite of half-English blood.”’ 

In another diplomatic letter, same report, page 108, written 
by Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster on October 31, 1892, he again uses 
similar phrases freely and monotonously, thus: 

‘*The Tahitian favorite.’’ ‘‘The Queen and the Tahitian.” 
tian favorite.’ ‘*Thehalf-English Tahitian favorite and the Queen.”’ 
Tahitian marshall.”’ ‘‘ The present Queen and her favorite.” 

After the so-called revolution, and even after last March, 
Stevens in a letter to Secretary Gresham (House Report 243, 
page 150) again manifested his peculiar disposition and the sin- 
gular hostility which he entertains toward every one who holds 
views differing from his own. I quote: 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, March 24, 1893. 


Str: In my previous dispatches I have given some facts and surmises re- 
garding Japanese ambitions as to theseislands. I presume the Department 
of State has knowledge of the elaborate article of Sir Edward Arnold in the 
London Telegraph of February 24, strongly anti-American and favoring the 
surrender of Hawaii to Japanese predominance and protection. By resi- 
dence in Japan, as well as by some previously acquired taste of Calcutta 
and Hindostan life, Arnold seems to accept readily Japanese morals and 
civilization, warmly flatters the easily susceptible vanity of the Japanese, 
the real Frenchmen of Asia. 


STEVENS FROM THE BEGINNING PLOTTED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT TO 
WHICH HE HAD BEEN ACCREDITED. 

No right-thinking person will deny that it was the duty of 
Mr. Stevens when he entered upon his trust to remember his 
obligations as the representative of a great Government to and 
before a friendly court to which he bore a letter of credence 
commending him to the sovereign’s confidence. It is admitted 
in this debate that when the revolutionary movement was con- 
ceived, when those who inaugurated the movement were con- 
sidering the advisability of moving forward, Mr. Stevens was 
consulted without objection on his part as to what he would do. 

Let us suppose, Mr. President, that a representative of this 
Governmentatthe Court of St. James was found consorting with 
men plotting the overthrow of the British Empire, and stating 
conditions under which he would recognize the conspirators as 
a newly-established régime. How would such conduct be re- 
garded by Great Britain, and by the civilized world? 

Mr. W. O. Smith, a member of the Provisional Government, 
in speaking of the transactions of January 15, says (House Ex- 
ecutive Document 47, page 122): 


After we adjourned Mr. Thurston and I calied upon the American minister 
again and informed him of what was being done. Among other things we 
talked over with him what had better be done in case of our being arrested 
or extreme or violent measures being taken by the monarchy in regard to 
us. Wedid not know what steps would be taken, and there was a feeling of 
great unrest and sense of danger in the community. Mr. Stevens gave as- 
surance of his earnest purpose to afford all the protection that was in his 
power to protect life and property. He emphasized the fact that while he 
would call for the United States to protect life and property, he could not 
recognize any government until actually established. 

Mr. Soper, who is with the Provisional Government, testifies 
(House Executive Document 47, page 506): 

Q. Was anything said about his [Stevens’s] agreeing to recognize the 
Provisional Government in the event of their getting possession of the gov- 
ernment building and reading their proclamation—or any other building? 

A. You mean at this meeting? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Ican not say positively as to whether I understood it at that meeting, 
or the following morning. 
ernment. 

Q. What did they say was a de facto government? 


‘The Tahi- 
“The 


Mr. 


A. A government that was in possession of the government building, 
archives, treasury, etc. : 

Q. 2 treasury, archives, etc., were in the government building? 

A. Yes. 


Q. The understanding was then that if the Provisional Government got 
ossession of the government building and read the proclamation that then 
e would recognize it as a de facte government? 

A. I believe that was the understanding. 

Is there anything in diplomatic history, is there anything in 
any work on the subject of international jurisprudence which 
gives such a definition of a de facto government? It was not 
to be a government in possession of the power and substance 
of the state after the obliteration of a former dynasty, but a de 
facto government necording to Stevens meant a handful of men 
in possession of certain specified structures. Our minister vir- 
tually said to those who were contemplating the overthrow of 


I understood he would recognize a de facto gov- 
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the Queen to whom he had been introduced as a friend, ‘‘When- 
ever you seize the buildings which I name and thus open the 
fight and make success probable I will recognize you, that my 
dream of conquest may be realized. I will doall I can Messrs. 
Conspirators to protect you.” 

The evidence upon this subject has been already fully dis- 
cussed and presented and I do not intend to elaborate further 
upon it. 

Mr. President, I, for one, deny that t> ere is any authority un- 
der any system of enlightened or civilized usage justifying an 
envoy to a foreign court in holding any intercourse or making 
any bargain with or suggesting any contingency as a basis for 
action on his part at the dictation or inquiry of insurgents to 
be. This behavior of our minister is perhaps to some extent 
overlooked because we are dealing with a feeble people, with a 
few little islands in the sea, with a race incapable of coping 
with us; but Mr. Cleveland, with eloquence and undeniable 
logic, has taken the true position that we must act upon the 
basis of justice and not with reference to our strength or the 
weakness of those with whom we are brought in contact. 

Mr. President, nearly one hundred years ago, in the Senate of 
the United States, Governeur Morris said: ‘‘| do not think that 
the universe presents a spectacle more sublime than that of a 
powerful nation kneeling before the altar of justice and sacri- 
ficing there alike her passion and her pride.” I find here no 
reason for an American, with the honor and power of this na- 
tion in his keeping, to hesitate to admit a wrong done under 
the cloak of national authority by one who has violated his 
faith or to hasten to redress the outrage. Nay,I feel as though 
it were my duty in so far as I am individually concerned to be 
more punctilious and more scrupulously iair in dealing with in- 
ferior nations than in transactions with powerful states compe- 
tent to guard theirinterests. The firstcan protect themselves, 
the others are at our mercy and dependent. upon our honesty and 
magnanimity. 

Mr. President, our minister was not justified under diplo- 
matic usage in recognizing the Provisional Government untilit 
was absolutely in possession of the power of the state and until 
it exercised actual dominion. While the matter was in active 
dispute, as I shall presently show, and until the Government 
was at least tacitly accepted by the people, no recognition should 
have been made. Lam aware that Mr. Stevens represented to 
President Harrison that when he acted the Queen had been 
overthrown. Documentary evidence demonstrates that Presi- 
dent Harrison was deceived. In his message to Congress con- 
cerning the proposed treaty, he says: 

At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the govern- 
ment buildings, no tr or officers of the United States were tor 
took any part whatever in the proceedings. No public recognition was ac- 
corded to the Provisional Government by the United States minister until 
after the Queen’s abdication and when they were in effective possession of 


the government buildings, the archives, the treasury, the barracks, the 
station, and all the potential machinery of the Government. 


Mr. Stevens’s records show that before 4 p. m. of the 17th the 
Provisional Government had been recognized (House Executive 
Document No. 4, page 123): 


{Extract from records of the United States legat:on. | 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HAWAIIAN GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1893, 


About 4 to 5 p.m. of this date—am not certain of the yea time—the note 
on file from the four ministers of the deposed Queen, inquiring if I had rec- 
ognized the Provisional Government, came to my hands, while I was lying 
sickonthecouch. Notfar from 5 p.m.—I did not think to look atthe watch— 
I addressed a short note to Hon. Samuel Parker, Hon. William H. Cornwell, 
Hon. John F. Colburn, and Hon. A. P. Peterson—no longer regarding them 
ministers—informing them that I had recognized the Provisional Govern- 


ment. 
JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister. 





Lieut. Draper certifies that the police station mentioned by 
President Harrison’s message was not turned over until hours 
after the recognition by Stevens. 

He says (House Executive Document No. 47, page 63): 


STATEMENT BY LIEUT. DRAPER. 


May 5, 1893. Herbert L. Draper, lieutenant Marine Corps, attached to 
Boston: 

I was at the United States consulate-general at the time the Provisional 
Government troops went to the station house and it was turned over to 
them by Marshal Wilson. It was about half past 7o’clock. The station 
house is near the consulate-general on the same street. As soon as it hap- 
pened I telephoned it tothe ship. I wanted my commanding officer to know, 
as I regarded it asan especially important thing. 

I was the commanding officer at the consulate-general. There was no other 
United States officer there at the time excepting myself. 


The above is a correct statement. 
HERBERT L. DRAPER, 
First Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps. 
Commander Swinburne’s letter (House Executive Document 


No. 47, page 57) shows the importance attached by Capt. W iltse 
to the police station, and is direct to theeffect that the same was 
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not in the possession of the Provisional Government until after 
Stevens had acted: 
MR. SWINBURNE TO MR. BLOUNT. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, May 3, 1893. 


Str: In response to your verbal request for a written communication 
from me regarding certain facts connected with the recognition of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States minis- 
nee that country on the afternoon of January 17, 1893, I have to state as 

ollows: 

On the afternoon in question I was present at an interview between Capt. 
Wiltse, commanding the Boston, who was at that time present in his official 
capacity with the battalion then landed in Honolulu, and Mr. Dole and other 
gentlemen representing the present Provisional Government, in the execu- 
tive chamber of the government building. During the interview we were 
informed that the rey represented by the men there present was in com- 
plete possession of the government building, the archives, and the treasury, 
and that a provisional government had been established by them. 

In answer Capt. Wiltse asked if their government had possession of the 
police station and barracks. To this the reply was made that they had not 
en then, but expected to hear of it a few minutes, or very soon. 

o this Capt. Wiltse replied, ‘‘ Very well, gentlemen, I can not recognize you 
as a de facio government until you have —— of the police station and 
are prepared to guarantee protection to life and property,’’ or words to that 
effect. Here our interview was interrupted by other visitors, and we with- 
drew and returned to the camp at Arion Hall. Asfar as I can recollect, this 
must have been about 5 o'clock p. m. 

About half past 6 Capt. Wiltse left the camp, and as he did so he informed 
me that the United States minister to the Hawaiian Islands had recognized 
the Provisional Government established by the party in charge of the gov- 
etnment building as the de facto government of the Hawaiian Islands. 
About half past 7 p. m. I was informed by telephone by Lieut. Draper, who 
was then in charge of a squad of marines at the United States consulate, 
thatthe citizen troops had taken possession of the police station, and that 
everything was quiet. 

Very respectfully, 
WM. SWINBURNE, 
Lieutenant-Commander, United States Navy. 
Hon. J. H. BLOUNT, 
Special Commissioner of the United States. 


But the letterof Mr. Dole (House Executive Document No. 47, 
page 124), thanking Mr. Stevens for his interference, is abso- 
lutely conclusive. It is thus worded: 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING, Honolulu, January 17, 1893. 


Sir: I acknowledge sonata of your valued communication of this day, 
recognizing the Hawaiian Provisional Government, and express deep ap- 
preciation of the same. 

We have conferred with the ministers of the late government, and have 
made demand upon the marshal to surrender the station house. 

We are not actually yet in possession of the station house; but as night is 
approaching and our forces may be insufficient to maintain order, we request 
the immediate wares of the United States forces, and would request that 
the commander of the United States forces take command of our military 
forces, so that they may act together for the protection of the city. 


Respectfully, yours, 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Chairman Executive Council. 


Therefore it must be assumed that the surrender of the Queen 
did not take place until after Stevens had been thanked by Mr. 
Dole for recognizing a government which did not exist, but 
whose chances Mr. Stevens had much improved. This is in 
accordance with the Queen’s protests made at the very time and 
constituting a part of the res geste. She said (House Executive 
Document No. 47, page 120): 


I, Liliuokalani, by the grace of God and under the constitution of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest against any and all 
acts done against myself and the constitutional Government of the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom by certain persons claiming to have established a Pro- 
visional Government of and for this Kingdom. 

That I yield to the superior force of the United States of America, whose 
minister plenipotentiary, his excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops to be landed at Honolulu, and declared that he would support 
the said Prov_sional Government. 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, I 
do, under this protest, and impelled by said force, yield my authority until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts 
being presented to it, undo the action ofits representative and reinstate mein 
authority which I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Done at Honolulu this 17th day of January, A. D. 1893. 

LILIOUKALANI, 2. 
SAMUEL PARKER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
WM. H. CORNWELL, 
Minister of Finance. 
JNO. F. COLBURN, 
Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PETERSON, 
Attorney-General. 

S, B. DOLE, Esq., and others, 

Composing the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Admitting that Mr. Stevens's Christian soul was justly filled 
with sorrow at the transactions of this foreign court, and that 
he longed to establish a better system, yet he was sent to the 
Queen as a friendly representative. He was possessed of two 
characters, in one of which his individual sentiments while en- 
tertained should have been concealed, and in the other he, as 
the agent of the United States carrying credentials directed to 
the Queen, owed her that respect which his own Government 
accorded. He was bound to find her a sovereign as long as she 
acted as such and until she was clearly and absolutely deposed, 
unless the power commissioning him otherwisedirected. It was 
nota question whether Liliuokalani had possession of 100 or1,000 
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acres; whether the insurgents held 1,000,000 acres or 1 acre. 
Was the Queen still maintaining herself? Was there a strug- 
gle? She had not resigned the scepter. On the contrary, 
there stood around her armed men obedient to her mandates. 

Conceding for the sake of argument (against my conviction, 
however), that in an engagement she would have been defeated, 
yet it was not for Mr. Stevens to solve the problem. It was to 
be settled without his troops or his proclamations. Stevens 
could not peer into the future. He had no right to anticipate. 
It was his business to wait and be governed by the demonstra- 
tions of his senses. It was nothis place as the representative of 
this Government to declare it probable that Dole would win, and 
therefore to anticipate events and recognize him. Recognition 
was important and even determinative. Not only was impar- 
tiality required, but he was compelled to recollect that as a min- 
ister he must not be influenced by personal preferences to step 
outside the lines of his mission. 

It is indisputable, I take it, that while there is any conflict the 
minister must remain inactive as to the recognition of an insur- 
gent. Inthisinstance the impartial investigator must find that 
when Mr. Stevens came to the rescue there was still a conflict; 
that there had been no surrender; that Liliuokalani claimed to 
be Queen, and that there was force about her when our minis- 
ter, backed by the military power of the United States, declared 
in favor of a contestant to whom he was not accredited, and 
against a contestant to whom he was accredited by his master, 
the United States of America. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Califor- 
nia a question or two if it will be no interruption to him. 

. Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir; it will be no interrup- 
ion. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand the Senator to lay down the doc- 
trine that there being a change of government in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mr. Stevens ceased to be the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in those islands without reference 
to the will of either his own Government or the Government of 
Hawaii. Am I correct? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; my proposition is this: In all 
of the authorities which I have cited and will cite (and there are 
a great many of them)—in fact by all publicists of whom I have 
any knowledge—the rule is laid down that when there is a radi- 
cal change in the form of government—— 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator need not read it over again. I 
will take his statement. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I prefer, however, to make my 
answer in my own way, if the Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly; only I heard his authority read. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator to the statement that he may examine it at his leisure 
if he may not have heard my reference. The authorities upon 
the subject are very fully collated in Mr. Pomeroy’s work on In- 
ternational Law, page 277, where (and my investigation appears 
to bear this out) it is stated that when there is any radical 
change in the form of government to which the diplomatic agent 
is accredited his power ceases until in some manner his home 
governmenthas recognized the new authority, it being, however, 
his duty to protect as far as he can his own country’s interest 
pending the decision. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I understand the Senator denies the 
right not only of our own minister but of all other ministers to 
recognize that as the de facto government, as they did, as the 
Senator must be aware. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I deny the right of Mr. Stevens 
in this particular case todo so. He might declare his recogni- 
tion, but the power and validity of his act must depend upon its 
ratification by the home Executive, in whom the power to rec- 
ognize is, under all the authorities, exclusively vested. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator, I suppose, is aware that all the 
diplomatic representatives there promptly recognized that Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WHITE of California. ‘‘ Promptly” is the word used by 
Mr. Stevens, which meant the next day. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the fact, too, is it not? 
it the next day. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes. 
recognition in almost every case. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator says it was nota de facto govern- 
ment. Does the Senator mean to say that it is not a de fucto 
government to-day? ° 

Mr. WHITEof California. No, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell us when it became a 
de facto government? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I would say it became a de fuclo 
government when it was in possession of the governmental power 
of the Hawaiian Islands, which it was not in possession of at the 
time Mr. Stevens recognized it. 


They did do 


They gave it a qualified 
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Mr. TELLER. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon. He did not 
recognize it until the day the representatives of the other govern- 
ments did, and the Queen had then formally abdicated. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senator is mistaken. Let 
me state to the Senator that Mr. Dole, in his letter thanking 
Mr. Stevens for his recognition, admits that he is not in posses- 
sion of the entire power, but expects to seize the police head- 
quarters; and upon his great expectations the recognition was 
had. 

Mr. TELLER. Then, will the Senator teli us exactly when it 
became a de facto government, so that we may see what our re- 
lations were from that time on? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I think,if the Senator will wait 
until I conclude—— 

Mr. TELLER. I will not dispute the question of fact with 
the Senator. I want him to give me the date when it becamea 
de facto government, if he can do so. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam unable to give the Senator 
the date when it became a de facto government, but it became 
such, as I have already said, whenever it had entire dominion, 
when Liliuokalani ceased to exercise any authority, and when 
our flag was taken down and we were no longer in command of 
the islands. From that time I think it became a de facto govern- 
ment, because I know of no other power exercising govern- 
mental functions. 

Mr. TELLER. Wasit a de facto government when the Presi- 
dent of the United States commissioned Mr. Blount to go there 
and when the President of the United States also recognized 
Mr. Stevens as the minister of the United States Government? 

Mr. WHITE of California. What President? 

Mr. TELLER. President Cleveland. 

Mr. WHITE of California. When? 

Mr.TELLER. In March, 1893. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I shall be very happy to answer 
all these questions in the progress of my remarks, but I do not 
recollect the exact date when every particular transaction oc- 
curred. So I decline to fix them. I will say further that I 
must not suppose, upon these matters of fact concerning which 
I am being catechised, the Senator from Colorado lacks any in- 
formation. 

Mr. TELLER. I donot desire to catechise the Senator, but 
the Senator has laid down some principles of law which I think 
he can hardly sustain, and I wished to attract his attention to 
them. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam happy to have my attention 
attracted to anything of that kind. 

Mr. TELLER. It is important to determine when that gov- 
ernment had any existence which could be recognized. Of 
course it had at some time or other, but I want to know when, 
I wish to know of the Senator whether he claims, as a question 
of international law, that the Government, having recognized 
another government as an existing government, it is within the 
power of the Government at a subsequent time to withdraw that 
recognition? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I have discussed that heretofore. 
Ordinarily I should say not, unless 

Mr. TELLER. Has the Senaror any reference to any prece- 
dent of that kind in his extensive study? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir; butI have noreference to 
any governmentcreated as was this, and to nosuch circumstances 
as those under which it was called into existence. Hence I have 
no facts to which to apply any precise rule with which I am ac- 
quainted. Each case must be judged upon its facts, and Iam 
judging this case upon its facts. 

Mr. TELLER. The Seuator, I understand, has laid down the 
rule correctly, that itis the President of the United States who 
must recognize a government. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. ILagree with himin that. Does the Senator 
hold that when one Executive has recognized a Government his 
successor may revoke that order? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am not confronted with that 
proposition, since it has not been done, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I wouldsay no. Butif it should turn out that the pre- 
ceding Executive had been deceived by the beneficiaries of the 
recognition in material matters, I have no doubt it would be the 
duty of this Government to sever diplomatic relations, taking 
care at all times to guard the interests of third parties. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senatorif he thinks now 
that it is still the duty of the Government of the United States 
to undo what he says Minister Stevens has improperly done? 
Does he think it is still our duty to return the Queen to power? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I should like to further inquire when it 
ceased to be our duty so todo? 

Mr. WHITE of California. 





Iam thoroughly willing to state 


AV7 


to the Senator anything regarding his present duty, but as to 
past obligations upon this subject or the minute when it ceased 
to be his duty or my duty to do a particular act, I decline at this 
moment to be interrogated. Iam not very good at remember- 
ing dates, and I do not propose to be interrogated upon a sub- 
ject that may call into exercise that faculty which I should like 
to have more fully developed than itis. I will state tothe Sen- 
ator, since his remark has called for it, that I will even go as 
far as he did upon the floor the other day—and I have authority 
to sustain me—that for all practical purposes a de facto govern- 
ment isa de jure government. (Ferguson’s Manual of Interna- 
tional Law, volume 1, page 83.) The Senator stated this propo- 
sition —— another occasion, and I do not doubtits correctness, 
though I believe others differ from him. 

I will further remark as the Senator from Colorado will dis- 
cover, ifam permitted to conclude, that I do not oppose either 
branch of the pending resolution. The phraseology, perhaps, 
may be altered. I am not speaking of that, nor do I know that 
I care, but [am in favor of doing that which the Senator de- 
clared very lately oughtto be done. Iam in favor of declaring, 
first, that it is against our policy to take, or at least that we will 
not take, any steps looking to the annexation of these islands; and 
secondly, that as the Provisional Government has been recog- 
nized and has endured so long that we will continue that recogni- 
tion and leave the Hawaiian people tosolve disputed matters of 
government as they see fit. Ifthe Senator had been here when I 
commenced my remarks, he would have heard me read three or 
four authorities from well-known writers upon this point. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I have never made any suggestion that I am 
not in favor of annexation. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I understood the Senator to say 
that he is in favor of the — resolution. 

Mr. TELLEK. I said I am in favor of the pending resolution 
except the first part of it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Of course, the Senator knows I do 
not wish to attribute to him virtues which he has not. 

Mr. TELLER. I only want to put in my caveat. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I have no objection at all to the 
interruption, because I have always found that the Senator’s 
statements, especially of legal propositions, are in accord with 
me, and this is rathercomplimentary to me perhaps, and I do not 
think that he will differ from me when he considers what I have 
said and when he hears me through. 

Mr. President, when the Senator interrupted me I was discuss- 
ing Mr. Stevens’s conduct. I wish to say that lagree with my 
friend from Colorado that the propriety of the passage of the 
resolution before us does not depend upon Mr. Stevens's behavior, 
whetherit was good, bad, orindifferent. Butlam discussing the 
subject because assertions have been made by Seuators upon the 
other side which I conceive are not warranted, which have re- 
sulted ininjustice to patriotic citizens who aredoing their utmost 
to further the interests of our country and to keep it in the path 
of rectitude. Hence if I shall say aught that is not absolutely 
and directly material to this particular resolution, it must be re- 
membered that it is in response to arguments which have been 
made upon the other side. 

I have stated that Mr. Stevens erred when he recognized the 
existence of a government ata time when the fortunes of war 
had not indubitably settled the struggle. The recognition of a 
revolutionary government by a minister to which attention has 
been called, differs materially from that by the Executive. The 
one is the exercise of an assumed function which depends for its 
efficacy upon subsequent approval—sub spe rati. In several in- 
stances in our diplomatic history, notably in connection with 
our transactions with France, our minister recognized a revolu- 
tionary government, and his act was ratified by the Executive. 
But in the case before us, we find a minister who recognizes not 
an undisputed government, but one that is disputed, not an au- 
thority holding dominion uncontested and possessed of the ef- 
fective power of the state, but a faction engaged in a conflict and 
constituting, in my judgment, the weak side of the fight. 

Mr. Stevens in his many letters to the Department of State 
evinced a disposition to seize the Islands regardless of the pop- 
ular will. 

On August 20, 1891 (House Report, page 243), Mr. Stevens in- 
formed Secretary Blaine that it might be well tohavea war ship 
on hand soon. In all of the letters from which I have quoted as 
to Mr. Stevens's peculiar expressions there is contained a mani- 
fest spirit of opposition to the existing Government, and a desire 
for its overthrow. Without pausing here, it will be enough to 
make a mere reference to these communications. 

On October 31, 1892 (House Report, page 108), Mr. Stevens 
writes to Mr. Foster thus: 

There are strong reasons for the belief that were it not for the presence of 
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the American naval force in the harbor the Tahitian marshal and his gang 
would induce the Queen to attempt a coup d’ etat by proclaiming a new con- 
stitution, taking from the Legislature the power to reject ministerial ap- 
pointments. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Stevens understood that the naval 
force of the United States might be used to effect the decision of 
the local government upon constitutional matters. 

Stevens disclosed his plans and ambitious designs in his cele- 
brated letter to Mr. Foster. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the dateof the letter from which the 
Senator is about to read? : 

Mr. WHITE of California. The 20thof November, 182. He 
says: 

An intelligent and impartial examination of the facts can hardly fail to 
lead to the conclusion that the relations and policy of the United States to- 
ward Hawaii will soon demand some change, if not the adoption of decisive 
measures, with the aim to secure American interests and future supremacy 
by encouraging Hawaiian development and aiding to promote responsible 
government in these islands. 

He then proceeds to discuss the many supposed advantages to 
accrue to the United States from the acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands. At that time there was no Provisional Government. 
When Mr. Stevens suggested absorbing the islands and the as- 
sumption of supremacy over them there was no domestic strug- 
gle in progress. There was not evenacommotion, as took place 
when the troops were landed. There was no opportunity for 
him to exercise his remarkable government-making proclivities 
by acknowledging the nationality of a handful of men and using 
the naval strength of his Government to enforce their claims. 
But affairs were comparatively quiet; there was no turmoil. 
Yet he proceeded to argue in favor of annexation in the manner 
now to be related. He said: 

The men qualified are here to carry on good government, provided they 
have the support of the Government of the United States. 

Ah, this was a case where a man who ought to be honored was 
unable to find anyone in his neighborhood appreciating his 
merits. There were men qualified to rule, but in order to rule 
they must have the support of the Government of the United 
States. They were not understood at home—not wanted as rul- 
ers by their countrymen. 

Why not postpone American possession? Would it not be just as well for 
the United States to take the islands twenty-five years hence? 

And then he proceeds toargue against the postponement thus: 

Two-fifths of the people now here are Chinese and Japanese. If the pres- 
ent state of things is allowed to go on the Asiatics will soon largely prepon- 
derate, for the native Hawaiians are growing less at the rate of nearly 1,000 

ryear. At the present price of sugar, and at the prices likely to hold in the 
oc. sugar-raising on theseislands can becontinued only by the cheapest 
possible labor—that of the Japanese, the Chinese, and the Indian coolies. 
Americanize the islands, assume control of the ‘‘Crown lands,”’ dispose of 
them in small lots for actual settlers and freeholders for the raising of cof- 
fee, oranges, lemons, bananas, pineapples, and grapes— 

He did not say ‘‘ripe pears.” [Laughter. ] 
and the result soon will be to give permanent preponderance to a popula- 
tion and a civilization which make the islands like Southern California, and 
at no distant period convert them into gardens and sanitariums, as well as 
supply stations for American commerce, thus bringing everything here into 
harmony with American life and prosperity. 

Now listen to this statement: 

To postpone American action many years is only to add to ppeeans unfay- 
orable tendencies and to make future possession more difficult. 

Hence at this moment when there was no possible warrant for 
interference, when there was no pretense of domestic disturb- 
ance, no danger to American citizenship, or American homes, 
or American life, or American comfort, he declares ‘‘ that to 
postpone American action many years is only to add to present 
unfavorable tendencies.” What action did he in this remarka- 
ble letter suggest was the best to be taken? 


One of two courses— 

Says he, on page 117, House report 243— 
seems to me absolutely necessary to be followed, either bold and vigorous 
measures for annexation or a ‘customs union,’’ an ocean cable from the 
Californian coast to Honolulu; Pearl Harbor perpetually ceded to the United 
States, with an implied but not necessarily stipulated American protecto- 
rate over heislands. I believe the former to be the better. 

What former course did the minister allude to? The former 
course was that which is expressed in these words: ‘‘ Bold and 
vigorous measures for annexation.” What did he mean by ‘‘ bold 
and vigorous measures’? A protectorate? No; beeause he con- 
siderated the protectorate scheme and repudiated it, but he 
meant bold and vigorous measures to result in the acquisition of 
territorial supremacy in those islands. In other words, at that 
time, in the hour of profound peace, when he represented this 
friendly Government at that court, he advised the Secretary of 
State and gave it as his deliberate opinion that it was the busi- 
ness and office of this Government tocapture the Hawaiian group. 

He remarks, page 118, same report: 


it is equally true that the desire here at this time for annexation is much 
stronger than in 1889. Besides, so long as the islands retain their own in- 
dependent. government there remains the possibility that England or the 


Canadian Dominion might securz one of the Hawaiian harbors for a coal- 
ing station. Annexation excludes all dangers of this kind. 

Mr. Stevens not only insisted on ‘‘ bold and vigorous meas- 
ures,” but he was also opposed to independence, because he says 
that so long as the islands retain their own independent gov- 
ernment this deprecated condition must last. Hence he was in 
favor of a bold and vigorous policy, one which would take away 
the independence of the islands and reduce them to the position 
of dependeney, or culminate in annexation. 

Mr. President. when we find that a certain thing has been com- 
mitted or done and there is a question astothe motive or a doubt 
concerning the inspiration of the matter, we inquireas to the ani- 
mus of the party accused.. Here is Mr. Stevens for months striv- 
ing to acquire the islands by bold and vigorous measures, finally 
enjoying the coveted opportunity. His soul filled with the idea, 
possessed with the notion that it was his function to reform the 
Hawaiian people and to bring them within the jurisdiction of 
this Republic. This was the end in view. As to the means to 
be adopted or the wishes of the people he cared not. Poor hu- 
man nature could not resist. The deed was done. He acted 
contrary to law and against propriety, but moved in accordance 
with his opinion. Cervantes says, I think, that every man is 
what Heaven has made him—and sometimes a greatdeal worse. 
I do not know that it would be proper to criticise Mr. Stevens 
harshly or to make a personal attack upon him. I believe he 
has acted pursuant to his lights. 

[ have said that the Provisional Government was dependent 
upon Mr. Stevens. Again, I amnot required to submit the testi- 
mony of antiannexationists. I am not required to call to the 
witness stand any one who represented or represents interests 
opposed to Mr. Stevens, but I appeal to the letter of the Pro- 
visional Government, addressed upon the 31st day of January to 
Mr. Stevens, worded as follows: 

HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, January 31, 1892. 


Sir: Believing that we are unable to satisfactorily protect life and prop- 
erty, and to vent civil discrdersin Honolulu and throughout the Ha- 
waiian Islands, we hereby, in obedience to the instructions of the advisory 
council, pray that you will raise the flag of the United States of America for 
the protection of the Hawaiian Islands for the time being, and to that end 
we hereby confer bay the Government of the United States, through you, 
freedom of occupation of the public buildings of this Government, and of 
the soil of this country, so far as may be necessary for the exercise of such 
protection, but not interfering with the administration of public affairs by 
this Government. 

We have, etc., 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
President of the Provisional Governmentof the Hawaiian Islands, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
J. A. KING, 
Minister of the Interior. 
P. C. JONES, 
Minister of Finance. 
WILLIAM O. SMITH, 
Altorney- General. 
His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States. 


These individuals, who are claimed to have been strong 
enough to overthrow the Queen when she was surrounded by 
her friends and with her military forces, these men who had ob- 
tained all the support which the record shows was given them 
by the naval forces of the United States, find themselves unable 
to preserve their Government in the presence of their disarmed 
and dispossessed rivals. Can it be possible that the Provisional 
forces were able to conquer the Queen, and still unable to re- 
tain the position which it is claimed they won? Certain it is, 
that it was found necessary to solicit the interposition of the 
United States to preserve that which every nation must be able 
to enforce or go to pieces—order. The effect of the hoisting of 
the flag was expressed in Mr. Stevens’s telegram of February 8, 
wherein he said: 

The affairs of state continue to be hopeful. Hoisting flag in protection of 
this Government was expected. Subjects who were doubtful now for an- 
nexation. Thenatives show unexpected regardfor the United States flag. 

No wonder the Dole administration became more generally 
respected. All admitted the power of the United States. That 
the flag was raised to indicate American dominancy is apparent 
from the letter of Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster, dated February 8, 
1893. He there said: 


As soon as it can become a certainty that these islands are to remain un- 
der the United States flag as a part of American territory, there is little 
doubt that all theprincipal leaders will wish to become American citizens, 
and their assistance can be had to help bring the native people into ready 
obedience to American law and fidelity to the American fiag. 


It is unnecessary to argue as to the impropriety of Stevens’s 
conduct in raising the flag since Mr. Foster in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 14, in speaking of Stevens’s course, said: 


So far as it may appear to overstep that limit by setting the authority of 
the United States above that of the Hawaiian Government in the capacity 
of protector, or to impair the independent sovereignty of that Government 
by substituting the flag and power of the United States, itis disavowed. 

Secretary Tracy, in writing to Admiral Skerrett, disavowed 


the action of that commander in setting the authority of the 
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United States above that of the Hawaiian Government. The 
proclamation of Mr. Stevens assuming control is a remarkable 
one. It is as follows: 

By authority of the Hawaiian people: 

At the request of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, I 

ereby, in the name of the United States of America, assume protection of 
the Hawaiian Islands for the protection of life and property, and occupation 
of the public buildings and Hawaiian soil, so far as may be necessary for 
the purpose specified, but not interfering with the administration of public 
affairs by the Provisional Government. This action is taken pending and” 
subject to negotiations at Washington. 3 

JOHN L. STEVENS, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


When we consider that Mr. Stevens for two or three years 
had been in favor of a vigorous policy with reference to annex- 
ation, that he was holding secret meetings with revolutionists 
who had not as yet accomplished anything, and that immedi- 
ately after that secret meeting he was requested by the revolu- 
tionists toland troops (no American citizen as such made any 
demand upon him for aid), that he did land them, that thereupon 
a provisional government was proclaimed, that he immediately 
recognized it, while the Queen was yet possessed of effective 
power, and afterwards ran up our flag and announced that the 
country was under the protection of the United States, no ra- 
tional being can doubt that this Government through Mr. 
Stevens was a participant in the overthrow of a foreign govern- 
ment. 

The matters which I have thus cited are, as I have stated, ad- 
mitted. Itis perfectly immaterial whether any gentlemen have 
an opinion to the effect that the Queen would have lost her throne 
without Stevens's interposition. Itis plain that the ability of 
the revolutionists was not tested, but that the deed was accom- 
plished through the Government of the United States. 

That there was no commotion of magnitude appears from the 
statement of Mr. Wundenberg (House Executive Document No. 
47, page 577). He states: 

At the time the men landed the town was perfectly quiet, business hours 
Were about over, and the people—men, women, and children—were in the 
streets, and nothing unusual wasto be seen except the landing of a formida- 
ble armed force with Gatling guns, evidently fully prepared to remain on 
shore for an indefinite length of time, as the men were supplied with double 
cartridge belts filled with ammunition, also haversacks and canteens, and 
were attended by a hospital corps, with stretchers and medical supplies. 

The curiosity of the people on the streets was aroused, and the youngest, 
more particularly, followed the troops to see what it was allabout. * * * 
During all the deliberations of the committee, and, in fact, throughout the 
whole proceedings connected with plans for the moving up to the final is- 
sue, the basis of action was the general understanding that Minister Ste- 
vens would keep his promise to support the movement with the men from 
the Boston, and the statement is now advisedly made that without the. pre- 
vious assurance of support from the American minister, and the actual pres- 
ence of the United States troops,no movement would have been attempted, 


and if attempted would have been adismal failure, resulting in the capture 
or death of the participants in a very short time. 


This gentleman is admittedly a man of strict integrity and 
high standing, 


American interests or for any other purpose than to facilitate 
the revolution. That letter is as follows: 


U.S. S. Boston, FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, May 20, 1893. 
Sir: I have examined with a view of inspection the premises first occu- 
pied by the force landed from the United States steamer Boston, and known 
as Arion Hall, situated on the west side of the government building. The 
pea of this location is in the rear of a large brick building known as 
usic Hall. Thestreet it faces is comparatively a narrow one, the building 
itself facing the government building. In my opinion, it was unadvisable to 
locate the troops there if they were landed for the protection of _the United 
States citizens, being distantly removed from the business portion of the 
town, and generally far away from the United States legation and consulate- 
eneral, as wellas being distant from the houses and residences of United 
tates citizens. It will be seen from the accompanying sketch that had the 


Provisional Government troops been attacked from the east, such attack | 


would have placed them in the line of fire. 

Had Music Hall been seized by the Queen’s troops, they would have been 
under their fire had such been their desire. Itis for these reasons that I con- 
sider the position occupied asilly selected. Naturally, if they were landed 
with a view to support the Provisional Government troops, then occupying 
the government building, it was a wise choice, as they could enfilade any 
troops attacking them from the palace grounds infront. There is nothing 
further for me to state with reference to this matter, and as has been called 
by you to my attention, all of which is submitted for your consideration. 


Very respectfully, 
J. S. SKERRETT, 
Rear-Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commanding United States Force, Pacific Station. 
Col. J. H. BLOUNT, 
United States Minister Pleninotentiary and 
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Envoy Extraordinary, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
NO TREATY OF ANNEXATION SHOULD BE MADE, 


The letter written by Admiral Skerrett to Mr. | 
Blount demonstrates that the troops were not landed to protect | 


} 





One of the questions to be determined here, as far as the res- | 


olution is concerned, and one of the matters to which Mr. Cleve- 
land’s mind was directed, concerns the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I am against annexing the Hawaiian Islands. 
Lam opposed to annexation because the Provisional Govern- 
ment has not the stability to warrant the execution of such a 
contract. Its endurance is problematical. 


A treaty is valid if there be no defect in the manner in which it has been 
concluded; and for this purpose nothing more can be required than a suffi- 
cient power in the contracting parties, and their mutual consent sufficiently 
declared.— Vattel,, page 193. 


‘* Sufficient power in the contracting parties.” Understand 
me, Mr. President, I do not mean to say that a de facto govéfn- 
ment, which I have admitted to be pro hdc vice a de jure govern- 
ment also, has no power to enter into a treaty with a nation 
which sees fit to recognize it, but I affirm thatin dealing with 
another nation this Republic must take into consideration the 
condition of affairs under which those claiming to represent the 
other party seek to exercise supreme authority. We, asa free 
people, maintaining constitutional principles which we have at- 
tempted to perpetuate for the benefit of mankind, can not afford 
to take within our confines new territory unless we know beyond 
all cavil and all dispute that there is not only technical power 
in those executing the contract, but that they who so act in 
truth express the unquestioned will of the people. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask theSenator from Cal- 
ifornia a question? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose there were no question 
in the mind of the Senator from California as to the stability of 
the existing Government of the Sandwich Islands, would the 
Senator then favor annexation? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam about to state that I would 
not, and will give the reasons for my conclusion. I have given 
one reason. Secondly, the Provisional Government does not 
represent the people. 

lf this proposition is correct the deduction is inevitable that 
there should be no annexation. Upon what dol base this as- 
sertion? [am fully aware the authorities are that for business 
and commercial purposes and the carrying on of diplomatic re- 
lations the existence of a government for a reasonable length of 
time must be taken as evidence that it is supported by the peo- 
ple. This isa rule for convenience. Again, I say that we can 
not afford to rest upon mere presumptions which the history of 
the world has demonstrated time and time again, may or may 
not be well founded, but we must know that the will of the peo- 
ple prevails. Disregarding the mere presumption indulged in 
for the objects already mentioned, we should look deeper and 
act upon certainty. When we reach beyond the sea and beyond 
the jurisdiction of our flag and beyond the limits of this Repub- 
lic and take within us alien territory we must find that we are 
acting in accordance with the wishes of the people, whose prop- 
erty, liberties, and lives we contemplate bringing within the 
reach of our laws. 

Mr. Webster said March 15, 1843: 


We seek no control over their Government nor any undue influence what- 
ever. Our only wish is that the integrity and independence of the Hawaiian 
territory may be scrupulously maintained and that its Government should 
be entirely impartial toward foreigners of every nation. 


President Johnson on December 9, 1868, while referring favor- 
ably to a projectof annexation, said that he regarded reciprocity 


| with Hawaii as desirable “‘ until the people of the islands shail 
| of themselves at no distant day voluntarily apply for admission 


to the Union.” 

Mr. Bayard in his letter to Mr. Merrill July 12, 1887, which 
is found in House Report 243, page 17, says: 

As is well known, no intent is cherished or policy entertained by the 
United States which is otherwise than friendly to the autonomical control 
and independence of Hawaii. 

This does not accord with Mr. Stevens's notion as expressed 
in his letter of November 20, that the independence of the is- 
lands is undesirable. 

The authorities with reference to the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of revolutionary governments are, in substance, that 
no affirmative action should be taken until there is evidence that 
the new system is approved by the people. 

Said Minister Seward, in his dispatch to Mr. Bigelow, the 
United States Minister to France, on June 30, 1865 (see Dana’s 
Wheaton, Note 41): 

So far as our relations are concerned, what we hold in regard to Mexicois, 
that rance is a belligerent there, in a war with the republic of Mexico. We 
do not enter into the merits of the belligerents, but we practice in regard 
to the contest the principles of neutrality, as we have insisted on the prac- 
tice of neutrality by all nations in regard to our civil war. Our friendship 
toward the republic of Mexico and our sympathies with the a sys- 
tem on this continent, as well as our faith and confidence in it, have been 
continually declared. Political intervention in the affairs of foreign states 
is a principle thus far avoided by our Government. 

It will be observed that when this letter was: written, Maxi- 
milian had been upon the throne for a considerable period of 
time. 

The habitual obedience of the members of any political society to a —- 


rior authority must have once existed in order to constitute a sovereign 
state. (Dana’s Wheaton, page 34.) 


The independence of the Spanish provinces of South America 
was finally recognized by Congress, and diplomatic relations es- 
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tablished in January, 1822,several years after the revolutionists 
had assumed complete control. 
Said President Jackson in December, 1836: 


The acknowledgment of a new state as independent and entitled to a place 
in the family of nations is at all timesan act of great delicacy and respon- 
sibility. * * * In the contest between Spain and the revolted colonies we 
stood aloof and waited not only until the ability of the new states to pro- 
tect themselves was fully established, but until the danger of their being 
again subjugated had entirely passedaway. Then, and not until then, they 
were recognized. Such was our course in regard to Mexico herself. The 
same policy was observed in all the disputes arising out of the separation 
into distinct governments of those Spanish-American states which began or 
carried on the contest with the parent country united under one form of 
government. 

We acknowledged the separate independence of New Granada, Venezuela, 
and of Ecuador only after their independent existence was no longer a sub- 

ect of dispute or was actually acquiesced in by those with whom they had 
en previously united. * * * Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate that 
we should still stand aloof and maintain our present attitude, if not until 
Mexico itself or one of the great foreign powers shall recognize the inde- 
pendence of the new government, at least until the lapse of time or the course 
of events shall have proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of the people 
ofthat country to maintain their separate sovereignty and to uphold the 
government established by them.—(Dana’s Wheaton, pages 44-45.) 

The independence of the South American republics was recognized first 
by the United States and tardily by England, but by both upon the ground 
that, after long-recognized belligerency and the practically unobstructed ex- 
ercise by them of sovereign powers, Spain, separated by an ocean, had aban- 
doned actual efforts for their reduction, and only clung to a nominal right. 

* * * Mr. Clay proposed in Congress a mission to the South American 
provinces to express the sympathy of the United States and with a view to 
enter into friendly relations with them at a future day. The proposition 
was rejected by a vote of 115 to 45, on the ground of the still unsettled state 
of the provinces and the continuance of actual war.—(Dana’s Wheaton, 
page 43, note.) 


In justifying the action of the United States regarding the 
South American difficulties, Mr. Gallatin, our minister at Paris, 
wrote to the Secretary of State, Adams, on November 5, 1818, 
among other things, thus: 


We had not, either directly or indirectly, excited the insurrection. It had 
been the spontaneous act of the inhabitants and the natural effect of causes 
which neither the United States nor Europe could havecontrolled. We had 
lent no assistance to either party; we had preserved a strict neutrality. (1 
Wharton s International Law, page 522.) 


Mr. Adams, as Secretary of State, writing to President Mon- 
roe, on August 24, 1816, regarding the same subject, said: 


I am satisfied that the cause of the South Americans, so far as it consists 
in the assertion of independence against Spain, is just, But the justice of 
a cause, however it may enlist individual feelings in its favor, is not suffi- 
cient to justify third parties in siding with it. The fact and the right com- 
bined can alone authorize a neutral to acknowledge a new and disputed 
sovereignty. 

When a sovereign state, from exhaustion, or any other cause, has virtu- 
ally and substantially abandoned the struggle for supremacy, it has no 
right to complain if a foreign state treat the independence of its former 
subjects as de facto established. When, on the other hand, the contest isnot 
absolutely or permanently decided, a recognition of the inchoate indepen- 
dence of the insurgents by a foreign state, is a hostile act towards the sov- 
ereign state, which the latter is entitled to resent as a breach of neutrality 
and friendship. It is tothe facts of the case that foreign nations must look. 
The question with them ought to be, Is there a bona fide contest going on? 
If it has virtually ceased, the recognition of the insurgents is then at their 
discretion. (Boyd's Wheaton, section 27.) 


In speaking of the cases where the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of a new government is proper, Prof. Woolsey, Inter- 
national Law, page 41, sixth edition, remarks: 


Itis almost needless to say that this rule can not have its application as 
long as there is evident doubt whether a government is a fact. 

A revolutionary government is not to be recognized until it is established 
by the great body of the population of the state it claims to govern. (Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Culver, November 19, 1862, 1 Wharton, page 542.) 


Says Mr. Fish to Mr. Sickles, with reference to diplomatic mat- 
ters in Spain, 1 Wharton, page 545: 

We have always accepted the general acquiescence of the people in a po- 
litical change of government asa conclusive evidence of the will of the 
nation. 

Asan instance showing the care exercised by this Government 
in recognizing the sovereignty of a particular state, attention 
is called to the case of Tripoli, 1 Wharton’s International Law, 
page 546. 

President Hayes, in his first annual message, 1877, said: 


It has been the custom of the United States, when such revolutionary 
changes of government have heretofore occurred in Mexico, to recognize 
and enter into official relations with the de facto government as soon as it 
shall appear to have the approval of the Mexican people. 


Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Foster, minister to Mexico, in 1877, 
and among other things stated this to be the policy of the United 
States: 


In the present case (United States) it waits before recognizing Gen. Diaz 
as the President of Mexico, untilit shall be assured that his election is 
approved by the Mexican people. (1 Wharton, page 548.) 


Mr. Evarts in his note to Mr. Baker, June 14, 1879, in the | 


Venezuela case, said: 

In other words, while the United States regard their international com- 
pacts and obligations as entered into with nations rather than with politi- 
cal governments, it behooves them to be watchful lest their course toward 
a governmentshould affect the relations to the nation. 
thecustomary policy ofthe United States to be satisfied on this point, and 
doing so is in no wise an implication of doubt as to the legitimacy of thein- 
ternal change which may occur inanotherstate. (1 Wharton. pages 548, 549.) 

If the Calderon Government is supported by the character and intelli- 


Hence, it has been 
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gence of Peru, and is really endeavoring to restore constitutional. govern- 
ment with a view both to order within and negotiation with Chiie for peace, 
you may recognize it as the existing Provisional Government, and render 
what aid you can by advice and good offices tothatend. (Mr. Blaine to Mr. 
Christiancy, May 9, 1881, 1 Wharton, page 550.) 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, in a letter to Mr. Logan, March 17, 1884, 
said: 
The Department of State will not recognize a revolutionary government 


claiming to represent the people in a South American state until it is estab- 
lished by a free expression of the will of that people. 


President Arthur, in his third annual message, 1883, said, in 
speaking of South American difficulties: 


Meanwhile the provisional government of Gen. Iglesias has applied for 
recognition to the principal powers of America and Europe. When the will 
of the Peruvian people shall be manifested, I shall not hesitate to recognize 
the government approved by them. (1 Wharton, page 550.) 


In the late domestic disturbance in Chile, our Government is- 
sued its instructions to Minister Egan on September 4, to the 
effect that if a government was installed and accepted by the 
people of Chile he was authorized to recognize it. 

Even Mr. Foster concedes the rule to be asI have stated it, 
for he says in his telegram to Mr. Stevens (House Report 243, 
page 451): 

The rule of this Government has uniformly been to recognize and enter 
into relations with any actual government in full ‘possession of effective 


power with the assent of the people. You willcontinue to recognize the new 
government under such conditions. 


Mr. Stevens did not pay much attention to these authorities 
when he recognized the Dole government. But his conduct fur- 
nishes no precedent adequate to justify the United States in 
concluding the proposed treaty of annexation or any similar 
compact. 

While the precedents just cited pertain to the course proper to 
be adopted when the recognition of a new government is in- 
volved, the law as laid down is applicable here; because if it be 
truethat before we may rightfully take official notice of a revo- 
lutionary organization we must be thus careful and thus positive 
as to the facts and must know that we are acting in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, how much greater should be our 
solicitude and how cautiously should we act before we make a 
step which must result in the obliteration of a sovereignty and 
the abandonment of national independence? The commonest 
honesty compels us to subordinate our ambitions to the desires 
of the nation we are asked to absorb. 

Mr. Stevens is authority for the statement that the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands can not govern themselves. In a lecture 
delivered by him in Massachusetts and reported in the Boston 
Journal of November 23, 1893, he said: 


But I heara whisper in the air: ‘‘Let the islands vote on the question.” 
This demand comes from three distinct sources. It was first made by the 
British minister at Honolulu, a Tory in his political views, many years a 
residentin Hawaii, a persistent antagonist of American interests, and by ja 
sonal bonds and family relations strongly attached to the fallen Hawaiian 
monarchy. You remember how many votes have been taken in India and 
Hongkong and Cyprus. [Laughter.] Immediately after its organization 
in January last he urged this plan on the Provisional Government. This 
scheme was subsequently brought forward by the Queen’s attorney. The 
lottery and opium rings, of which the fallen Queen’s lawyer is believed to be 
the agent, favor the plan. While the ultra Tory English and the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad have purposes in view other than those of the fallen Queen 
and the lottery and opium rings, they are agreed as to the method of defeat- 
ing annexation. 

The ex-Queen’s attorney has often been the paid agent of Claus Spreckels, 
and thelatter makes part of the alliance to kill annexation by the plebiscitum, 
This is an alliance powerful as it is disreputable. It is not admissible by 
honest Americans for the following reasons: It would surely result in the 
raising of an enormous corruption fund by the allied parties. The Canadian 
Pacific Railroad is a great power in Canadian — and in the past has 
used vast bribes to accomplish its designs, and wants to have its foot and 
hand firmly in Hawaii. 

The respectable citizens of the islands do not believe in wholesale bribery 
and the importation of voters, and should they even take into consideration 
such a method of —— their wishes, they could not fail to see that 
Spreckels with his millions, the opium and lottery rings, and the ultra 
Britishers in Canada and England, could throw into the contest a bribery 
fund which they could not and would not try to equal. It is therefore ob- 
vious that the plebicitum scheme has been devised as the most sure to re- 
sult in striking down American civilization and American interest in the is- 
lands, flooding them with an Asiatic population and ruthlessly sacrificing 
what the American Board, the American missionaries, and the American 
teachers have accomplished in seventy years. 


Noone disputes that the masses of the Hawaiian people are op- 
posed to annexation. Mr. Blount’s statement upon this subject 
does not seem to be challenged. He says (Report, page 59): 


The testimony of leading annexationists is that if the question of annexa- 
tion was submitted to a popular vote, excluding all persons who could not 
| read and write except foreigners (under the Australian ballotsystem, which 
| is the law of the land), that annexation would be defeated. 
From a careful inquiry Iam satisfied that it would be defeated by a vote 
| of at least two to one. If the votes of personsclaiming allegiance to foreign 
countries were excluded it would be defeated by more than five to one. 
The undoubtful sentiment of the people is for the Queen, against the Pro- 
visional Government and against annexation. A majority of the whites, 
| especially Americans, are for annexation. 


It will not do, asI have heretofore observed, to declare that 
because the intelligence and respectability of Hawaii favors an- 
nexation that therefore the scheme must succeed regardless of 
popular desire. It is no part of the business of this country te 
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conquer nations, even for their betterment. Almost at the out- 
set of our Declaration of Independence we assert that govern- 
ments derive ‘‘their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

Shall we, who base our right to the sovereignty upon the will 
of our citizens, be heard to say that it is politic or right or Amer- 
ican to step out of our boundariesand coerce to submission those 
who, however poor, however lowly, however inferior, however 
ignorant, are, after all, men and women fashioned in the image 
and likeness of their maker, and entitled under our laws, under 
our Constitution, under our Declaration of Independence, and 
the virtue of our oft-reiterated professions, to receive at our 
hands that equal treatment which we demanded for ourselves, 
and which demanding we won and have maintained? 

It is against the interests of the United States to acquire the 
Hawaiian Islands. They are toofarremoved. Are difficult and 
expensive to defend. The population is undesirable and likely 
to so remain for many years. 

Says Mr. Alexander, an ardentannexationist (Executive Docu- 
ment 47, page 199): 

Considering the character of our mixed population, the intensity of race 
jealousy, the concentration of one-fourth of the population comprising its 
most turbulent elements in the capital city, it seems vain to expect a suit- 
able self-governing, independent state under such conditions. It is timeone 
of the great powers should intervene, and it is needless to ask which power 


has its hands unfettered by conventions and already holds paramount inter- 
ests and responsibilities in this archipelago. 


Here is an admission that those whom we are requested to 
make our fellow citizens are incapable of self control. Here isa 
declaration from a gentleman of attainments, and I assume, of 
integrity, that Hawaiishould be annexed because of the degraded 
character of the majority of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Jefferson wrote to President Madison April 27, 1809: 


It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limitour views. Nothing should 
ever be accepted which would reqire a navy to defend it. 


Mr. Jefferson was not opposed to the annexation of Cuba, but 
he did not believe it policy to acquire any territcry to defend 
which our naval forces would be requisite. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, ina note to Mr. Langstoncited in 1 Wharton, 
page 579, declares that it is contrary to the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to attempt such territorial aggrandizement as will re- 
quire a naval force. 

Mr. Bayard made a similar announcement, which may be found 
in the same volume, page 580. 

Said Mr. Cleveland in his message of 1885: 


Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line of aa from Washington's 
day, which proscribe entangling alliances with foreign states, I do not fa- 
vor a policy of acquisition of new and distant territory, or the incorporation 
of remote interests with our own. 


See also the history of the attempt toacquire the Danish West 
Indies, and the rejection of the treaty by theSenate. (1 Wharton, 
page 416.) See astoSan Domingo matter, 1 Wharton, page 412, 
et seq. 

Mr. President, I have stated these objections. They appeal 
to me with more or less force, each of them with force enough 
to determine my vote. I am not prepared at this moment to lay 
down absolute doctrine, from which I shall never deviate in any 
contingency, against the acquisition of foreign lands, provided 
the people desire such annexation; but I see at this time no rea- 


son to qualify or doubt the correctness of the principle main- | 


tained from Jefferson to Cleveland. 

There is, however, another objection which is possibly even 
stronger than those which I have just discussed. The able 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] whose deliberate judgment 
upon any public question is entitled to consideration, and other 
distinguished Senators, have said, either upon the floor or 
elsewhere, that the Hawaiian group should be annexed to the 
State of California. Mr. President, it is not saying any more 
than the truth when I declare that there is no one present more 
deeply concerned for the progress and welfare of that Common- 
wealth than I. I was born there, reared and educated there, 
whatever I possess is there, whatever of distinction I have ac- 
quired has been from the favor of her people, and if I thought 
that it would be to her advantage, and correspondingly to the 
advantage of the Union, that action favoring annexation should 
be taken here, I should not hesitate. Not for any party reason, 
or to uphold or maintain any Administration, should I forfeit 
that which I considered to be for the glory and happiness of my 
country. 

But a short time since we were considering the Chinese ques- 
tion is this Chamber. A law was enacted of the severest char- 
acter, it was said, to exclude the Mongolian from our shores. 
Day by day our statesmen are endeavoring to solve the compli- 
cated issues which have arisen from the conflict of races, pre- 
cipitated upon them without any fault of the present generation. 

e have statutes designed to prohibit the coming of paupers 
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and persons unfitted to become citizens of the United States, or 
whose presence here would be opposed to the general welfare, 
or who might become public charges. Under these conditions 
whatshould I thinkof myself if standing here I advocated bring- 
ing within my State or within the United States a people who 
are notoriously and by confession of all unfitted for self-govern- 
ment, a population of some 90,000, containing not more than 5 
per cent competent for the elective franchise? 

Let us be consistent. But lately we declared the presence of 
the Mongolian inimical to the Republic, and now we propose te 
annex an island flooded with the lowest class of Chinese and 
Japanese. I know that it will be said that these Chinamen can 
be excluded and that a stipulation to that effect must be incor- 
porated in the treaty if any is made. We have had enough 
trouble dealing with the Chinamen and should not seek further 
complications. The Chinese and Japanese form but a portion of 
the undesirable residents of Hawaii. Mr. Blount has given us 
a statement of the population which seems to be accurate. He 
says (Report, pages 60, 61): 

The population of the Hawaiian Islands can best be studied by one unfa- 
miliar with the native tongue from its several census reports. A census is 
taken every six years. The last reportis for the year 1890. From this it 
appears that the whole population numbers 89,990. This number includes 
natives, or, to use another designation, Kanakas, half-castes (persons con- 
taining an admixture of other than native blood in any proportion with it), 
Hawatlian-born foreigners of all races or nationalities other than natives, 
Americans, British, Germans, French, Portuguese, Norwegians, Chinese, 
Polynesians, and other nationalities. 

(In all the official documents of the Hawaiian Islands, whether in relation 
to population, ownership of property, taxation, or any other question, the 
designation ‘‘ American,” ** Briton,” *‘German,”’ or other foreign national- 
ity, does not discriminate between the naturalized citizens of the Hawaiian 
Islands and those owing allegiance to foreign countries. ) 

Americans number 1,928; natives and half-castes, 40,612; Chinese, 15,301; 
Japanese, 12,360; Portuguese, 8,602; British, 1,344; Germans, 1,034; French, 
70; Norwegians, 227; Polynesians, 588; and other foreigners, 419. 

It is well at this point to say that of the 7,495 Hawaiian-born foreigners 
4,117 are Portuguese, 1,701 Chinese and Japanese, 1,617 other white foreign- 
ers, and 60 of other nationalities. 

There are 58,714 males. Of these 18,364 are pure natives and 3,08 are half- 
castes, making together 21,449. Fourteen thousand five hundred and twenty- 
two are Chinese. The Japanese number 10,079. The Portuguese contribute 


4,770. These four nationalities furnish 50,820 of the male population. 

Males 
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Thsee five nationalities combined furnish 3,170 of the total male population. 

The first four nationalities when compared with the last five in male pop- 
ulation are nearly sixteenfold the largest in number. 

The Americans are to those of the four aforementioned group of nation- 
alities as 1 to 39—nearly as | to 40. 

Portuguese have been brought here from time to time from the Madeira 
and Azore Islands by the Hawaiian Government as laborers on plantations, 
just as has been done in relation to Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians. etc. 
They are the most ignorant of all imported laborers, and reported to be 
very thievish. They are not pure Europeans, but a commingling of many 
races, especially the pe ‘hey invermarry with the natives and belong 
to the laboring classes. Very few of them can read and write. Their chil- 
dren are being taught in the public schools, as all races are. It is wrong to 
class them as Europeans. 

Will any thoughtful man risk the assertion that it is desirable 
to bring about the amalgamation of such a population with our 
own? Without considering the degraded foreign element, the 
native population furnishes an irresistible argument against an- 
nexation. I doubt whether there are many people in the world 
more the subject of pity than the unfortunate natives who are 
gradually yielding to the inroads of the most loathsome diseases. 
We can not afford to deport the natives. We have no right to 
sweep them from the face of the earth. I think that I have al- 
ready shown that we can not decently act without consulting 
their wishes. If the islands are annexed to California, candi- 
dates for office may experience some difficulty in extending 
their visits to their constituents so as to take in the newly ac- 
quired possessions 2,000 miles removed from the present State. 
The returns from the enlightened Hawaiian precincts would be 
awaited with considerable interest. Should annexation be 
brought about we must be just to the Hawaiian natives. 

These islanders are the proprietors of the soil by designation 
of a power beyond ours. They were placed where they are by 
Omnipotence long before Mr. Stevens or his predecessors in good- 
ness commenced to exert their savinginfluence. We recognize 
the right of a people not only tolive but to rule. We can not 
afford to destroy the poorest Hawaiian native. If the islands 
are to be ours we must take those ‘‘ to the manor born” to our 
political bosoms and throw around them the equal protection of 
those laws which are framed for the benefit of all who move 
under the protection of our flag. 

Therefore, I repeat that the Provisional Government has not 
the stability to warrant the making of a treaty; that it was not 
organized for permanency, but for a specific object, to wit, for 
the purpose of giving away the country it professed to rule. 
And while we are now holding diplomatic relations with Hawaii 
as an independent state, notwithstanding her imperfect organi- 
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zation, we may well doubt the propriety of dealing with her new 
government as toa treaty of annexation, The Provisional Gov- 
ernment does not represent the people. We can not annex ter- 
ritory under merecolor of right. Nations organized for conquest 
may not regard the method employed to extend their confines, 
but we must be not only technically but actually right. Those 
whom we desire to absorb must consent and such consent must 
be unmistakably proven as a condition-precedent to our action. 
The islands are too remote, the population undesirable. We 
have now an ample supply of incompetent citizens. Our stock 
is complete. 

If we coneede that the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
would result in adding to the prosperity of this country and re- 
dound to our lasting pecuniary advantage, I would not favor the 

yroject as long as it is questionable whether such annexation can 
xe honorably brought about under existing conditions. Not 
only is deliberation necessary in the preparation and approval 
of a treaty involving such grave subjects, but it is essential, as 
I have hinted, that there should be no question as to the right 
of those who suggest the adoption of the compact to enter into 
such a solemn obligation. Granting that Mr. Stevens had not 
interfered improperly and conceding everything which he in- 
dividually did to be regular andadmitting all that is claimed by 
his friends, the fact still remains that the Provisional Govern- 
ment is purely experimental, and that if it ever received any 
authority, that authority was for alimited purpose and emanated 
from a limited circle. 

[tis not claimed, as I have said, that this institution was or- 
ganized for permanent purposes. Herein it lacked an essential 
of government. It did not rest upon popular suffrage. And 
herein it lacked representative authority. It wasbroughtabout 
admittedly by the action of a few courageous and determined 
men who assert, and perhaps with reason, that their morality 
and ability have placed them upon aplaneabove the commonality. 
‘ar from representing the massesof the people, these gentlemen 
have been the advocates and defenders of a constitution which 
curtailed. the popular right. Hence, ae the Provisional 
Government did not have the stability and solidity which alone 
can empower it to perform the supreme functions of abrogating 
nationality and delivering up the privileges of statehood. This 
treaty should not have been hastily accepted by Mr. Harrison. 

Nothing had occurred on the part of our citizens to warrant 
such existing celerity. Modesty, good taste, as well as. diplo- 
matic usage, dictated the keeping of the matter in abeyance 
until the advent.of a President who had already been elected 
to hold forafull term. Instantaneous action was sought and 
the future was relied upon to establish the title of those who 
proposed the treaty. It was believed by Mr. Stevens and his 
associates that if the last Administration could be brought to 
engage in a treaty of annexation with the Dole establishment, 
that forthwith the people of Hawaii, who had not been con- 
sulted, would yield readily to the superior force of the United 
States. It was well reasoned that if we took the islands under 
that treaty we would regard the native population as rebellious 
if they subsequently objeeted-to the annexation. 

Permit me again to assert whatI have already intimated: that 
Iam not here to compare the respeetive merits of the small 
American and foreign colony, which supports Mr. Dole, with the 
native population. I have no doubt that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment represents the most advanced intellectual sentiment of 
the islands, but I unhesitatingly aver that this does not consti- 
tute any justification for our departure from settled principles of 
honesty in dealing with our neighbors; nor does it warrant us as 
a civilized and Christian nation in a policy of invasion and con- 
quest; and if we abet such designs, to say nothing of our partici- 
pone therein, we will deserve and receive the contempt of man- 
cind. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SUFFERS NOTHING WHEN 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF HIS PREDECESSOR. 
An is another matter to which I deem it proper to briefly 
ude, 

My friend, the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuL- 

LOM], further said: 


Heretofore the diplomatic history of the United States, with trivial ex- 
ceptions, has been a bright and glorious record, and its —— have be- 
come standards of international procedure. Until now liberty, justice, and 
honor have been the legends inscribed wu each diplomatic act ing the 
approval of American Presidents and Secretaries of State. No citizen of 
this country has ever before been called to hide his head when challenged 
upon the theater of the world, and forced to acknowledge the disgrace and 
shame of the Republic. 


Mr. President, we will not remain silent listening to such as- 
sertions made against those who are acting in good faith for the 
Piers of oo in which we believe and to the en- 

orcement of which we have pledged our best efforts. We can 
well afford to com the foreign policy of this Administra- 
tion with that of its immediate predecessor, that we 
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will not thereby suffer. I intend to speak from the recor) 4.) 
in describing the incident to which it is my design to direc; ,.,,. 
sideration I will utter nothing that can not be easily ; 
be precisely correct. P 

It has been argued in this Chamber, and reiterated 
emphasis elsewhere, that the present Administration 
sympathy with republicanism, and that itis seeking {v 
monarchical institutions abroad, and it is sought to ju 
least mitigate the peculiar behavior of the late minist, 
Hawaiian Islands by the claim that his conduct if q 
was, after all, in the interest of free government. 

The hollow nature of this pretense can be, and I trust | 
exposed otherwise than by the argument which [ am 
make; but I desire to show that not only the late Execy 
the then Department of State, but likewise many who, 
are loudest in their so-called patriotic demands, did 
engage ina most unwarranted attack upon the people sir 
for free constitutional rights. 

In the year 1891, the people of Chile were torn asund 
revolutionary conflict. The President of the Republic 
sumed powers in defiance of the constitution, in conson 
which it was his duty to administer his trust. 

The highest court of the Republic had decided a; 
and the great majority of the Chilean Congress had yy 
nounced adversely to his pretensions. Instead of yielding ober). 
ence to the laws of the land, he announced himself a dictatoy 
He promulgated a decree which contained, among other ; 
the following: 

SANTIAGO, J 


I decree that from this date I assume all public power ne 
ministering and governing the State and maintaining ord: 
Therefore, from this moment, every law that would forbid the 
the powers required for preserving order and tranquillity in'\ 
security in the exterior of the State, is suspended. 


By his unauthenticated fiat he declared that all law 
according to his opinion, were inimical to the state, 
then and there suspended. The supremecourt and | yur 
of appeals decided against him and determined in favor of t 
Congressionalists, and he at once issued this edict: 

That the regular and ordinary functions of the supreme co 
court of appeals, in the abnormal and extraordinary situatio 
the revolution and the anarchy of those who have commenced 4 1 
it, will prevent the task of pacification demanded by the highest na 
interests, an | will produce conflicts that will augment the misfortun 
afflict the republic. I have resolved, and I decree, until further 
functions of the supreme court and the court of appeals are sus 

Thus did this man assume absolute power. Thus did h 
fiance of republican principles declare, ‘I am the State. 
members of congress were compelled to flee to escape hi 
and persecution. They took refuge in the navy, for | 
was true to the law. War was waged, one side repres 
Balmaceda, who acted against the constitution; the ot! 
composed of patriots seeking to maintain the constitutio 

Concurrently with the promulgation of these decrees, 
despotic than any issued within the last thirty years 
semicivilized government, this despot sacrificed the 
numbers of his fellow-citizens who had dared to verbally pr 
against his outrageous defiance of that constitution which was 
adopted as the result of the triumph of brave men ove: 
perial armies of Spain. To use the language of Judge [| 
of the court of appeals of the ninth circuit (56 Fed. I 
et seq.): 

The Congressional party, instead of being an organizati 
against the Government of Chile, was, in fact, composed of 41! 
by the legislative branch of the national government and wa 
a considerable:partof its military and naval forces. The 0 
gressional party was not revolution but the preservation 0 
ment by deposing Balmaceda for maladministration of bis 0! \ 
ceda was not the government. He was merely tne highes! 0 rat 
of the government. The struggie, therefore, was not between | 
ment anda faction, but between the chief departments of | 
While it continued the condition of affairs was similar to W 
been brought about in the United States if asufficient num 
had voted for the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson. 4 
= been followed by an attempt on his part to forcibly resis! ! 
office 

Under these conditions the last Administration not only! 
fused to recognize the justice of the cause of the Vongresst''" 
party,;as those who were supporting the Chilean consi)’ 
were designated, but iteven refused to recognize them “°"' 
Mr. Harrison declined to permit the agents of the Conzress" 

arty to enter the State Department for the purpose ©! |)" 
ing their claims, and the President. rejected their 50!) 
for personal audience. Every obstruction possible was to" 
in their pathway, and when Jorge Montt, the then admin ; 
the Chilean fleet-and the present President of that l\epuo'’ 
sent to the city of San Diego an ordinary passenger ani !'"' et 
steamer for the purpose of getting supplies, our Gove — 
denied her clearance papers, and when she left the hare!” 
San Diegoand afterwards took on board in unbroken packae 
$80,000 worth:of arms, purchased from an American firm ®™ 
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i les- 
i vt the marketrates, one of our shipso! war the Char 
eg a dispatched to Chile, and the Itata was brought a 
with her cargo to San Diego, and a Chilean aa o- 
gether with two American citizens, who had engaged in t s pur- 
chase of the arms, were arrested and charged with a violation 
of the neutrality laws of the i United States; and they oe 
charged, among other things, with having fitted out ~~ arm 
the Itata for the purpose and with the intent that that vesse 
should be employed in the service of a foreign ple, to ~— 
and commit hostilities against the Republic of Chile. 1ere 
was, in fact, no legal ground for this seizure, as the United 
States district court and the court of appeals have decided. 

This conduct upon the part of our Government in thus prac- 
tically taking sides against a people seeking a constitutional 
government was in itself bad enough, but my criticism is not lev- 
eled so much at this behavior, or misbehavior, of the last Admin- 
istration, but the subsequent transactions present astory of out- 
rage unparalleled in our history. In the latter part of August 
and the first part of September, 1891, the Congressional forces 
moet those of Balmaceda and in two pitched battles utterly routed 
the dictator’s army and marched in triumph into Valparaiso. 

The issue was thus settled, and under all the authorities the 
result of war definitely ascertained, foreign governments, were 
bound to accept the same. ovis 

On September 4, 1891, when Balmaceda was a fugitive from 
the wrath of his countrymen, when he had scarcely a friend on 
earth outside of those in chargeof the Government of this Re- 
public, when the associates of those whom he had murdered and 
the citizens of that Republic which he had shamefully betrayed, 
were seeking him with terrible earnestness, our Government 
sent a dispatch to our resident minister to the effeet that ifa 
government was installed and accepted by the people of Caile, 
the same should be recognized; and on the 7th day of Septem- 
ber that officer, Mr. Egan, notified the State Department that 
he was in cordial communication with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, established September 4, of which Jorge Montt was chief. 

One would have supposed that the opening of diplomatic re- 
lations with the new authority and the utter annihilation of the 
Balmacedan régime would necessarily have resulted in the dis- 
missal of proceedings against members of the new government 
and against its representatives, as thoze prosecutions depended 
upon the assertion that the vessel complained of and the cargo 
sought to be confiscated were to be used and that the defendants 
indicted were waging war against Chile, with which the United 
States was at peace, and it being then the fact that there was 
no Chile save that represented by these very men who were 
charged in the proceedings thus instituted with having at- 
tempted to destroy a nation which recognized them as her loyal 
and devoted citizens. 

Under these conditions this Government was bound, not only 
in law, but in fairness, and in thatspirit of friendship which she 
professed to entertain toward Chile, to at once abandon its hos- 
tile attitude, regretting that the same were ever inaugurated. 
But the Administration, so anxious to establish a new condition 
of things in the Hawaiian Islands, so solicitous for the extension 
of republican influences, so ready to acknowledge a provisional 
government which had given no proof of its ability to endure, 
not only declined todismiss these cases, but on October 20, 1891, 
more than a month after the reeognition of the new govern- 
ment and after Balmaceda had acted as his own executioner, 
placed Mr. Ricardo Trumbull, and those who had been asso- 
ciated with him in obtaining a cargo for the Itata, on trial and 
sought to convict him of a high misdemeanor, under the provi- 
Sions of sections 5283, 5285, and 5286 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Here was our Government. pretending to be the friend of re- 

ublicanism, striving to make a criminal out of a man who had 
imperiled himself in a service which was intrinsically honora- 
ble, and which, because of the issue of war, was legally deter- 
mined to be just, and which our Government had nized as 
being patriotic and legitimate. But the United States court, 
upon the testimony of the prosecution, adjudicated that no case 
was made out, and the jury rendered a verdict of ‘ not guilty.” 
But the end was not yet. Still maintaining its unrepublican 
policy, the same patriots who joined with Mr. Stevens in the 
overthrow of a friendly government, pressed the admiralty 
cases against the Chilean vessel and her cargo,employed special 
counsel—very excellent and able gentlemen, who were compen- 
sated through the Department of Justice—to press with every 
energy the demand that the forfeiture should be decreed. 

But the district court again decided against. the Govern- 
ment, and from this decision, as late as Mareh, an appeal was 
—_— to the circuit court of appeals for the ninth circuit, the 
tLitorney-General having failed to obtain a certiorari bringing 
the cause to the Supreme Court of the United States. Mean- 

6 the Itata had been released upon bond and had gone back 
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to Chile and was engaged in mercantile pursuits; and had a de- 
cree been rendered in favor of the United States and had re- 
course upon the bondsmen failed there would have been no 
method of enforcing the judgment save by seizure of this vessel 
carrying the Chilean flag in Chilean waters; and such seizure 
would have been an execution of the judgment pronounced 
against a vessel, because it was engaged in a service patriotic, 
lawful, and approved by the aflirmative recognition of all our 
judicial and executive authorities. 


The appeal was urged, and in spite of the efforts of those who 
represented Chile, the late Administration pressed it to final is- 


sue, and on the 8th of May, 1893, the circuit court of appeals, 
composed of three judges—all appointed by Mr. Harrison—con- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court, and finally settled 
the case against the United States. 

{ refer to these matters as demoxsirating that the Adminis- 
tration which supported and assisted Mr. Stevens in his unjusti 
fiable work was not in quest of new fields for liberty, but was 
anxious to gain that applause given by the unthinking to those 
who subvert and destroy. 

Nothing can better illustrate the unrepublican disposition of 
the late Administration than the facts which I have cited from 
judicial records regarding the Chilean controversy, and nothing 
can better disclose the misguided disposition which prevailed in 
the councils of those whom the American people drove from 
authority. 

The fitting outcome of this entire transaction has been the de- 
cision just rendered by the joint commission, which has had un- 
der consideration the contested claims existing between this 
Government and Chile, to the effect that our seizure of the Itata 
was without even probable cause. It is difficult to conceive how 
any other conclusion could have been reached, since our courts 
from the Santissima Trinidad (7 Wheaton) to this day, and our 
diplomats from Seeretary Pickering to Secretary Evarts uni- 
formly avowed that there is no law or regulation forbidding any 
person or government from purchasing arms from citizens of the 
United States and shipping them at the risk of the purchaser. 
Such alsowas thedoctrine of Mr. Hamilton, which fully accorded 
with the view expressed by Judge Story in the ease first cited. 

It is proper for me to say that the late Attorney-General was 
so solicitous for the confiscation off vessel and cargo of a power 
with which we were then at peace and with whose citizens and 
Government we desired to preserve friendly relations, that he 
actually contended before the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon an application for a writ of certiorari, which was 
denied, and afterwards argued in a brief, which he filed in the 
circuit court of appeals, that a judgment should be rendered 
in favor of the United States upon the ground that the repre- 
sentative of the present Chilean Government and his associates 
were pirates, and were therefore entitled to no consideration 
whatever. 

It is unnecessary to add that he remained lonesome in this 
advocacy. If any person considers this episode a triumph of 
diplomacy, I am content to leave him to his fate. 

MR, CLEVELAND HAS NEVER SOUGHT TO INTERFERE WITH A FOREIGN GOyY- 
ERNMENT. 

[t has been asserted that the Administration assumed the right 
to interfere with a foreign government. [Exactly the contrary 
is the truth. It is against interference with a foreign govern- 
ment that Mr. Cleveland has protested, and if he is pressing any 
doctrine it is that which Senators profess to be so tond of, that 
this Government mustin no case invade the territory of another. 
The President takes the position that we should undo what we 
have wrongfully done; that having invaded a foreign territory, 
and having changed the governmentof that territory, weshould 
place mattersas they were before the invasion occurred, and this 
for the purpose of more clearly and emphatically establishing a 
doctrine which has not been disputed in this debate, that in no 
case should we destroy the government of another nation. 

The efforts of Mr. Cleveland to restore the Queen were in the 
nature of a protest against previous illegal acts of a representa- 
tive of our Government. He sought to undo as far as possible 
the improper transactions of a diplomatic agent. He repudiated 
and condemned that agent’s conduct. Headopted the most pos- 
itive method in carrying out this laudable purpose. More he 
could not do, and he accordingly recommended the matter to 
Congress. President Harrison recognized the new order. So 
did President Cleveland. It is said, as I have remarked, that 
under certain conditions the recognition of belligerent rights 
can not be withdrawn. Such, atleast, is the rule stated by Mr. 
Hali (International Law, thirdedition, page 37). Whether this 
rule applies to the acknowledgment of independence it is unnec- 
essary to discuss; but assuming such to be the case, if the recog- 
nition is procured by aconspiracy to which the beneficiaries are 
parties, I imagine that there is no doubt of the power to revoke, 
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saving harmless, of course, third parties who have acted bona 
fide. 

If the Dole administration is an institution of this Govern- 
ment, created by our late minister; if it wasestablished and sup- 

rted by our action; if we were actually in control of the prem- 

s, then we had a right to withdraw that support and undo 
the mischief done. 

It should be remembered that the Provisional Government 
was not organized for permanency, but was explicitly formed 
for the sole purpose of procuring the United States to extend 
its jurisdiction over the islands. When we speak of the de facto 
government we allude to an institution having present exist- 
ence and exercising certain functions. This government did 
not pretend to be formed for the purpose for which a nation or- 

anizes itself. But Mr. Dole and his associates were empowered 
S themselves to act as agents in transferring to the United 
States the soil and independence of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
testimony of Mr. Soper, another annexationist, establishes that 
the Queen believed that she was surrendering to the United 
States, and the provisional people concede that they submitted 
to the United States the question whether their government 
should or should not exist, 7. e., whether this nation would con- 
sent to absorb it. 

Under all these circumstances the Queen was justified in sup- 
posing that the Executive would act in the capacity of mediator, 
and Mr. Cleveland was certainly authorized to extend some 
supervision and to make some inquiry concerning the situation 
which involved an attempt to extend the dominion of the United 
States over the islands. No one in all our history has more 
thoroughly emphasized than Mr. Cleveland the duty of this Re- 
public to attend to its own affairs and to avoid meddling in for- 
eign politics. 

n conclusion, Mr. President, permit me to say that Iam not 
prepared to defend every officer of this orany other Administra- 
tion, merely because his politics and mine may harmonize, but 
I insist that justice shall be done. 

Mr. Cleveland has done or attempted to do substantially jus- 
tice, and he has done that which honor dictated. His protest 
against the continuance of the present Government of Hawaii 
was made that a record might be written snes his detesta- 
tion as our chosen Executive, ofacunning and fraudulentscheme 
by which a change of systems eventuated which otherwise would 
never have been brought about. He made that protest, and 
then committed the whole subject to the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate. It is before Congress now. 

The resolution submitted to the Senate embodies an expres- 
sion to the effect that we should acknowledge conditions as they 
are. Months have gone by. It is — le to prognosticate 
the future, but the status is such and has been so long con- 
tinued, that it is undoubtedly in our interests in accord with 
sound policy and proper in every regard to recognize the pres- 
ent Government, to declare that no foreign power shall inter- 
fere, and to place here upon record the solemn assertion that we 
will not conclude a-treaty of annexation. This recognition be- 
comes inevitable when we consider the continued reception of 
diplomatic agents (Hall’s International Law, page 94; Field’s 
Pro-International Code, section 118), as well as the long con- 
tinued dominancy of the Dole supremacy. 

It is hardly worth while to determine what may be done under 
conditions differing from those presented. It is not necessary 
for immediate purposes to enter into any such debate. Suffice 
it to say that, dealing with this question as it now stands, we are 
in favor of maintaining the status quo tothe extent that our mere 
declaration will do so, not because we approve of wrongful acts, 
but because, under prevailing exigencies not of the creation of 
this Administration, it is unwise to adopt any other course. 
We affirm and approve of the action of the President of the 
United States in withdrawing the treaty, not necessarily for all 
the reasons which I have stated—though all are good reasons to 
me—but because of the varied surroundings upon which I have 
sought to comment. 

ishall not resume my seat without responding for an instant 
to something said by the able and eloquent Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE] whoa few days ago, in speaking with mingled sarcasm 
and es of the unanimity ae ot by Democratic 
Senators in supporting the election repeal bill, alluded to our 
failure to act together upon the financial issue (forgetting that 
residents of fragile structures should be conservative), and boldly 
prophesied that we would be unable to concentrate our forces 
upon the Hawaiian or other issues. ‘Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” No doubt my friend and his associates are 
solicitous. Well may they be solicitous. I question whether 
any one upon the other side will regreta division in our ranks, 
= I venture to remark that our adversaries fear our unbroken 
ront, 

I dislike to say that which is unpleasant. I would not harrow 





LT 
the tender sensibilities of those who claim to be so anxious f 
our comfort, but I can not in candor do otherwise than t. ... 
press the opinion that my Republican friends will haye to 4°), 
a united Democracy. The Democratic party is composoq 
men of thought and intelligence; men who act upon princi - 
They will often differ as to detail, but whenever the indi... 
can not otherwise bring about concerted action, he wil] » _ 
any concession short of sacrificing his conscientious conyj.;;...- 
The financial question is one upon which party lines can »,, 
drawn. Some Democrats may differ from the Presiden; 
his views upon silver. I have done so and have not chane, 
opinion. Some may occasionally and at long intervals no}, 
with him as to the advisability of a nomination, just as o:),.. 
Senators have disagreed with other Presidents; but do not ays. 
ter yourselves, my Republican friends, that any process 0; ic. 
integration is at work here, or that I and my colleagues oo, 
template suicide. 

e are and will be ready for you. You may have obseryog 
that we made no loss upon the election repeal matter. Oy» mo. 
jority was quite comfortable. We are prepared to stand by 
Democratic Administration. We may criticise a little, but ao 
not be misled by this, for asmall-sized family row does not moan 
divorce a vinculo. We have followed Mr. Cleveland throug) 
three campaigns. Weare not prepared to recant or to retyo. 
grade. He called ourattention toan almost lost party policy, po; 
merely that the organization to which he and we belong sho.\q 


on 


8 to 


| be successful, but that the country might have the benetit of 


wise laws and a statesmanlike administration thereof, and while 





he was temporarily set aside, nevertheless the principles which 
he announced soon became the battle cry of our triumphant le. 
gions. The President may not be perfect; to assert that he wag 
so constituted would be to deny hishumanity. We donotclaim 
as much for him in that respect as our modest opponents daily 





claim for themselves. Mr. Cleveland has for many years, not- 
withstanding the doubis of individuals and the slanders of polit- 
ical adversaries, had the respect and admiration of th: 
minds of hiscountry to a greater extent than any other man. 

Upon the pending resolution, Mr. President, while I doubt not 
that Senators upon this side of the Chamber will differ as to 
mere eer there is not one of us, I imagine, who doubts 
that the two propositions which I have attempted to defend 
should be decided ee and I am led to hope even o 
friends upon the other side will for once join in our good work. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to cite to the Senator from California, 
in whose speech I have been much interested, a point which I 
think he has forgotten. Iam more concerned about the law of 
this case and what is to be done, as I said the other day, than! 
am as to what has been done. 

The Senator from California lays down a proposition of law 
from which I wish to dissent. He will find a great abundance 
of authority in the text-booksinsupport of the proposition which 
he lays down. There is no question, however, but that the doe- 
trine that a change of government means a practical withdrawal 
of the minister accredited to that government has become obs0- 
lete. The modern practice is that the minister continues under 
the new government. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that in 14s, 
when the State Department was presided over by Mr. Buchanan, 
whom we all recognize as a very able diplomat and a very adie 
man, a very sudden revolution occurred in France, and the 
American minister was the first minister to recognize tlie new 
republic. The ministers of the other governments followed, 
but, as Mr. Polk said in his next message, it was very fi!ting .n4 
very proper that our minister should have been the firs 

Not only did the minister continue to exercise the duties ' 
his office without any new appointment, but Mr. Buchanen,! 
words of the highest praise, spoke of his recognition 0: We 
French Republic. 


The President of the United States, Mr. Polk, in his next an- 
nual message—I shall not read it, though I have here Deore me 
both of his messages on the subject—spoke in terms of the high- 
est approbation of the fact that our minister had promptly tv 
ognized the new republic, and then referred to the symps')y 


which we naturally feel for the French people. ta 
So I want to say to the Senator that in modern times that cow 
trine is not in practice anywhere, and, as he must know, c'"'y 
representative of a foreign power at the Hawaiian Isiancs 
cognized the new government without waiting to hear !rom \ 
home government. So the old idea has fallen into disrepu™ 
I wish to say one other word. There seems to be a little’ 
plaint that there was a sympathy going out from our repre’) 
tative when this old, effete, and farcical monarchy was to '¢ “ 
stroyed, a sort of opéra bouffe, as somebody has called 1%. °" 
prepensy so. I have not any doubt that there was, and I shou’ 
ashamed of an American minister who did not feel that way 
That has always been the boast of this country. It can be '0"" 
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etter of one of our distinguished Secretaries of State, in 
mh ne said, speaking of one of the South American revolu- 
tions, that it was our openly expressed sympathy which tl 
vented intervention and assisted oo people in maintaining 
ontest with the mother country. _ : 

mr bas always been so. When Mexico was fighting Spain os 
did not conceal our sympathy anywhere. We made it apparen 
to the whole world that we were on their side; but when later 
Mexico was brought into trouble by European intervention, in 
every department of the Government, in every phase of Ameri- 
can life, we proclaimed our sympathy with the existing affair. 
When the Mexican Government had been reduced in numbers 
to such an extent that the president fled to the frontier, prepar- 
atory to stepping across our line if it was necessary, accom- 
panied, as I have been told by good authority, with only 32 men, 
and when, for his daily bread, he depended upon the contribu- 
tions of the patriotic people of that country, we proclaimed every- 
where that he was the legal executive of Mexico, and our great 
minister, Mr. Seward, said to France: 

As we do now, We shall continue to recognize Gen. Juarez as the constitu- 
tional executive of Mexico. 


There has been a time when we were not so afraid as we are 
to-day of expressing sympathy against monarchies and in favor 
of a change of government in the direction of greater freedom 
and greater liberty. : 

Mr. President, as an American citizen I hope the day is far 
distant when either as representatives, as officials, or as citizens, 
we shall be afraid of expressing our sympathy with advanced 
liberal ideas, and when we see a throne tottering, whether it be 
in the Sandwich Islands or in Europe, we shall express our grati- 
tude and our joy, and, as far as is consistent with international 
law. our determination to render it such assistance as may make 
it effective. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator to say that a minister has power to recognize a new 
government. That statement has the merit of novelty. It was 
never made before. I stated,and I affirm, that there is no dis- 
pute either in the books or in practice that when a minister rec- 
ognizes a new government, as was done in France—I stated that 
I was perfectly familiar with that case—he depends upon the 
ratification of his act by the home government. He has abso- 
lutely no authority to personally and effectively recognize any 

overnment. Thatfunction is vested by the Constitution wholly 
in the Executive. 

When he is accredited to a king, or queen, or nation, and 
when that government is swept away, it is for the state which 
accredited the minister—not for the minister—to determine 
whether the home government shall be represented at the for- 
eign court. He may possess personal traits which would not fit 
him for contact with the newly constituted authority, or perhaps 
his government might not wish to acknowledge the changed 
conditions, or might decline to sustain diplomatic relations. It 
is proper for the minister to guard the interests of his country- 
men—it is his duty todoso. If he does recognize the new state, 
the approval of his government will justify his act. But the 
efficacy of his declaration is dependent wholly upon the ratifica- 
tfon of his government. It is but little if anything more than a 
recommendation. 

Secondly, the Senator’s statement regarding his leaning 
towards republican institutions is all right; but when Mr. 
Stevens deliberately accepted a commission directed to the 
Queen of the Hawaiian Islands and agreed that he would go 
there and act honorably and faithfully as a minister of this Gov- 
ernment introduced toher, the ‘‘ great and good friend” of Pres- 
ident Harrison and of this Government, it was his duty todo one 
of twothings—either to turn back as soon as he found he could 
not deport himself in friendliness, or, acting there, to do so in 
good faith and in accordance with settled custom. 

I sympathize with democratic institutions as sincerely as my 
friend, and I concede and proclaim the illogical character of 
monarchical power. For myself, I wish that the saving influ- 
ence of the principles upon which we act, upon which we de- 
pend, and to which we are forever anchored might prevail and 
control other peoples; but, nevertheless, I believe that when we 
assume an obligation, whether it be expressed or implied, when 
we send a representative to a foreign government we disgrace 
ourselves if we decline to act bona fide, or fail to remain abso- 
lutely free of entanglements with enemies or revolutionists 
plotting against that government. If its character is not such 
as will permit us to consistently maintain relations, then we 
should withdraw from the distasteful contact. 

We must not appear in history in a dual character and should 
not under any contingency excuse ourselves by the pretense 
that the Queen ‘‘is no good anyhow.” If this Queen was good 


enough to induce the sending of Mr. Stevens to her court, if she 
Was virtuous enough to warrant his presentation to her, and if 
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she was meritorious enough to be received and saluted by our 
naval officers and our vessels of war just as any other foreign po- 
tentate, then she was great enough to be treated with candor and 
fairness. 

I draw, as I said before, no distinction as to the duty of our 
minister in favor of a powerful state as contrasted with the case 
of a weaker nation. My preferences I will express elsewhere, 
but if I proceed as minister toa friendly power I will remain 
faithful to my trust or decline employment for which I am not 
competent. 


In the Mexican case we studiously refused to interfere. We 
accorded belligerent rights to both disputants. The letter 


which I read at length from Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, the Sen- 
ator will see, covers the subject. There is no question that we 
sympathized with the South American republics—they were in- 
deed republics springing from the popular will—but we waited 
for seven years before we recognized their independence, al- 
though they had won absolute freedom —although during nearly 
all that time they had been completely removed so far as the 
administration of their affairs were concerned from the mother 
country. But Mr. Stevens did not wait seven minutes or seven 
seconds, but he recognized the Provisional Government before 
the Queen had been dethroned, and without any proof of popular 
acquiescence and without the pretense of necessity. 

I see nothing in the statement of my friend which in any way 
relieves the situation so far as Mr. Stevens and his aiders and 
abettors are concerned. 

Mr. TELLER. With the permission of the Senator who de- 
sires to take the floor, I will read the exact language of Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Ihave read it two or three times. 

Mr. TELLER. And I think the Senator will see that I am 
perfectly correct. Our minister was Mr. Rush. Few men of 
greater accomplishments have ever represented this country 
abroad than Mr. Rush; everybody understands that. We had 
two great men dealing with the subject, one as minister and the 
other as Secretary of State. Mr. Buchanan, in writing to Mr. 
Rush, says: 

It was right and proper that the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
rym! from the United States should bejthe first to recognize, so far as 
iis powers extended, the Provisional Government of the French Republic 


Indeed, had the representative of any other nation preceded you 
good work, it would have been regretted by the President 


in this 


He was to be prompt. Then Mr. Buchanan goes on to say 
what I shall not read, for I do not wish to take up time, but he 
says substantially we recognize no difference between a de facto 
and de jure government. The Senator said that he did not; and 
so [ shall not waste any time on that point. 

What does President Polk say in his special message of April 
3, 1848. I read it: 

The promptrecognition of the new Government by the representative of 
the United States at the French court meets my full and unqualified appro- 
bation, and he has been authorized in a suitable manner to make known 
this fact to the constituted authorities of the French Republic. Called upon 
toact upon asudden emergency, which could not have been anticipated by 
his instructions, he judged rightly of the —_ and sentiments of his 
Government and of his countrymen, when, in advance of the diplomatic 
representatives of other countries, he was the first to recognize, so far as it 
was in his power, the free government established by the French people. 

Mr. President, for the first time in my life I have heard the 
declaration that the representative of this Government going to 
another owed some fealty to the Government to which he was 
accredited. I beg the Senator to understand that that is not 
good law. Mr. Stevens was under no obligation of fealty to the 
(Queen of Hawaii. He was our representative. and not hers, and 
he could do with promptness just what Mr. Rush did in the 
affair in France. There is no moral turpitude in a man who is 
accredited to a government, recognizing the destruction of that 
government, but the Senator himself admitted in his argument 
that a minister was under no obligation to assist in preserving 
it. I admit that he was not authorized by international law to 
assist in destroying it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is what I say. 

Mr. TELLER. Butif he should assist in destroying it, I say 
the doctrine laid down by international writers everywhere, as 
I said the other day, has been that vice does not follow the gov- 
ernment. It was so laid down by Mr. Buchanan; it has been so 
laid down by all our writers on international law, and by a num- 
ber of our Secretaries of State. 

We do not concern ourselves, said Mr. Buchanan in speaking 
of another case, about the legality of the organization. Does it 
exist, isallweinquire. That isallwehavearighttoinquire. [f 
we get back to the proposition, which I thinkis the only one, it is 
this: The President of the United States said he thought it was 
his duty to destroy the Provisional Government and put the 
Queen back on the throne, and the Senator from California says 
he thinks it was the duty of the President to do so. 

The President has devolved that duty upon Congress. The 
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conclusion would have been, if the Senator had not disclaimed | true, as the Senator has said, that we always hail with sat; 


it, that the Senator believes that the duty is now devolved upon 
us, because he has not told us when that ceased to be our duty, 
if it was the duty of the President. The Senator will not claim 
that it isour duty now to destroy the existing Government; he 
will not declare that, because he knows that American senti- 
ment will not tolerate it. 

[ have gone into no discussion of this case heretofore as to the 
action of the President, and I do not intend to do sonow. I 
have no criticism to make on it, because criticism is not of any 
profit in thiscondition of things. Ihave not examined—I do not 
mean to say that I have not studied the question—but I mean I 
have not discussed the question of what Mr. Stevens did. Ad- 
mit that everything he did was wrong; admit that the Presi- 
dent was right, if you choose, on the one side, or admit on the 
other, that he was wrong, the question presented is, what we are 
todo? The matter has been remitted to us. 

Shall we go on and carry out what the President attempted 
to accomplish and failed, or shall we say “‘ here isa government 
existing, no matter how it came into existence, it has been in 
existence «a year and we will recognize it,” leaving the question 
of annexation or nonannexation to be determined afterwards by 
those of us who believe in annexation, and are in favor of it, and 
those who do not believe in it and are against it. 

The practical question is, are we going to keep those people 
in turmoil? Are we going to keep a minister there who occu- 
pies an attitude of semi-hostility to them, as I have no doubt the 
minister believes itis his duty to maintain, until we shall de- 
elare in some authoritative manner that we disagree with the 
views which the President entertained at the time he sent the 
minister out or sent him the instructions under which he is still 
acting? 

Mr. WHITE of California. There are some people, Mr. Pres- 
ident, who think that the king can do no wrong; there are some 
Senators who believe that the President can do no right. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, my friend from 
Colorado states a proposition of law which is very nearly right. 
If he would make it just right, we should not have any dispute 
about this matter; but hechangesit alittle unwittingly, I think. 
Of course, his views may be accurate and mine otherwise, but I 
am speaking of thesubject from my standpoint. 

The French case furnishes an instance where our minister 
recognized a republic. 

Mr. TELLER. No, a provisional government. 
republic then, but became a republic afterward. 

fr. WHITEofCalifornia. It wasa pretty good republic then, 
as the Senator will perceive if he will read the whole of the mes- 
sage from which he has quoted, and a republic erected under cir- 
cumstances widely different from those attending the formation of 
the Doleorganization. Ourminister recognized it not because he 
had any power to do, but merely as asuggestion to our Executive, 
and Mr. Buchanan's recital is plainly and clearly in ratification 
ofhisact. Theminister had no powertorecognize. If the home 
Government had not seen fit to ratify, his act would have been 
utterly nugatory from its inception. There was no authority of 
the sort vested in him. [ said before, and repeat now, that 
when a change of Government occurs there is nothing to inhibit 
a minister making his recommendation, and in soacting then and 
there as to protect the interest of his countrymen then and there, 
he is always taking the chance of ratification. He acts, in diplo- 
matic phrase, ‘‘in the hope of ratification.” I have never said 
anything else, and the Senator's argument, as I said before, in 
no manner detracts from what I have uttered. In the French 
instance the minister’s conduct and anticipations were justified 
by the facts. It was otherwise with Mr. Stevens. 

Lam complaining of Mr. Stevens, not merely because he as- 
sumed to treat a new organization as agovernment, but because 
his conduct, taking it in view of what occurred, was wholly 
without warrant. My complaint is based upon the proposition 
that he recognized that as a de facto government which was no 
government atall, and that his recognition was simply an ap- 
proval of that which he had done himself. ‘I am proud of my 
work” was the proper construction of his message of recogni- 
tion. 

I have further eriticised him for raising up our flag and as- 
suming that sovereignty which his superiors plainly told him 
subsequently he had no rightto do. 

I further repeat that the question of the integrity of a gov- 
ernor, of a queen or a king, or the enlightened, virtuous, or 
stable character of everyone connected with a recognized power 
or the want of these traits do not alter the duty of a minister to 
treat those as friendly whom his country declares to be so. He 


It was not a 


ean not recognize a government unless the law warrants him in 
doing so. He is not empowered to select rulers for other peo- 
ples. 


We are glad to note the spread of democratic ideas. It is 
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| not be proper. 
| must deport himself as a gentleman, not only in pri, 














tion the establishment of a republic, and we look with pa... Ef 
upon monarchical success, but nothing will absolve oy)» q:.). Fy 
matic officer from doing his duty as a straightforwar, - 
cere man. 

I know, and I trust the Senator is aware of the fact ¢h.4) 
know, that our minister owes no fealty to a foreign pote “a 
have never so intimated. [understand this, but when ty»; ,.; 7 
ister enters into the presence of a foreign potentate as our envn. is 
represented to be trustworthy, and worthy of confidence ay 
gard, it is his obligation to be decent and to let conspi: 
conspirators—whether right or wrong—severely alone. 
Stevens seized a book and threw it at the head of 
when he first appeared before her, it might emphasize t}) ; 
that he believed as does the Senator from Colorado, bu 
In his contact with a foreign court the 1} 
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course, but also in his diplomatic relations, and by th: 
I mean not merely his manner of address, but his entir 
This he must do out of respect for his own countrymen. 
As Mr. Stevens came to Queen Liliuokalani with +). 
of credence already mentioned, directed to her as th 
good friend” of the President of the United State 
he bore that assurance of our Government’s regard, 
him to be worthy of the Queen's confidence, and used ; 
admission to her presence and her home, it was at least jis B 
rovince as an American, not because he owed f{ 
ut because he owed fealty here, toabstain fromthe comm 
of acts hostile to her and her people. He should have act 
toward her as he would have acted toward any other monare 
or any other power whether greator small, strong or weak, both 
publicly and in private. His character as a minister should} 
absorbed his personality. 








The Tariff. 





SPEECH 


HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


iy THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 10, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide revenue fo 
meni, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to submit, as-a part of my r a 
the proposed bill, the following letter, which I wrote t 
my constituents a few days ago: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have received your « 
tion and that from Messrs. Landesman, Hirschein 
which you refer, asking me to vote against the Wilson t 
unless it isamended by adding to the duty of 45 per « 
rem, which it proposes, an additional duty of 49+ cents 

I shall do nothing of the kind. My objection to ' 
bill is not that its duties are too low, but that they a 
I will do all I can to cut its duties down, but I will s 
oppose putting them up. You ask me to vote to mak 
artificially dear. How can [ do that without makin: Be 
for those who need cloaks to get cloaks? Even a 
benefit you, would it not injure others? There aro man Ne 
makers in Cleveland, it is true, but they are few asc r 
with the cloak-users. Would you consider me E 
sentative if I would thus consent to injure the m! i 
efit of the few, even though the few in this case oursely iN 

And you ask me to demand, in addition to a monstr 
lorem duty of 45 per cent, a still more monstrous W 
49} conts a pound—a weight duty that will make t 
sewing girl pay as much tax on her cheap shoddy ¢'' ; 
Astor or Mrs. Vanderbilt would be called on to pay on *' 
of the finest velvets and embroideries! Do you rea!ly 
to vote to thus put the burden of taxation on the poor 
ting the rich escape? Whether you want me to or 
not do it. ; 

That, as youremployers say, aserviceable cloak can bo 00"."" 
in Berlii-at $1.20 affords no reason in my mind for keep'ns " 
the tariff. Onthe contrary, it isthe strongest reason ioraoo'' 
ing it altogether. There are lots of women in this country" 
would be rejoieed to get cloaks so cheaply; lots of women — 
must now pinch and strain to get a cloak; lots of women 
can not now afford to buy cloaks, and must wear old or ¢ 
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Is it not common justice that we 


. sor shiver with cold. 
arments or shiver with co for them to clothe 


should abolish every tax that makes it harder 
lves? : 
Nor I will do nothing to keep up duties. Iwill do everything 
I can to cut them down. Ido not believe in taxing one citizen 
for the purpose of enriching another citizen. note L 
on my declaration that | was opposed to protection, believing it 
but a scheme for enabling the few to rob the many, and that I 
was opposed even to a tariff for revenue, r amt val, 
just way of raising revenues is by the single tax upon = — 
ues. So long as I continue to represent ou in Congress a -“ 
aet on the principle of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none, and whenever I can abolish any of the taxes that aro 
now levied on labor or the products of labor I will do it, and where 
I can not abolish I will do my best to reduce. When you get 
tired of that you can elect someone in my place who suits you 
better. Lf you want duties kept up, you may get am honest pro- 
tectionist that will serve you; you can not get an honest free 
“ader. 
ut I believe that you have only to think of the matter to see 
that in adhering to principle I will be acting for the best inter- 
ests of all working men and women, yourselves:‘among the num- 
per. This demand for protective duties for the benefit of the 
American workingman is the veriest sham. You can not pro- 
tect labor by putting import duties on goods. Protection makes 
it harder for the masses of our people to live.. It may increase 
the profits of favored capitalists; it may build up trusts: and 
create great fortunes, but it can not raise wages. You know for 
yourselves that what your employers pay you in wages does not 
depend on what any tariff may enable them to.make, but on 
what they can get others to take your places for. 


You have to stand the competition of the labor:market. Why, | 


then, should you try to shut yourselves out from the advantages 
that the competition of the goods market: should ' give to you? 
It is not protection that makes wages: higher here than in Ger- 
many. They were higher here before we had any proteetion, 
and in the saturnalia of protection that has reigmed. here for 
some years past you have seen wages go down, until the country 


You elected me 


believing thatthe only | 


is now crowded with tramps ‘and hundreds of‘ thousands of men | 


are now supported by. charity. What made wages higher than 
in Germany is the freer access to land, the natural means of all 
production, and as that is closed up and monopoly sets in wages 
must decline. 
not legalized restrictions which permit one set of men to tax 


their fellows, but. the free opportunity to all for the exertion of | 


their own powers. The real struggle for the rightsof labor and 
for those fair wages that consist in the full earnings of thelaborer 
isthe struggle for freedom and against monopolies and restric- 


tions; and in the effort to cut down protection it istimidly begin- | 


ning. 
all my strength. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
TOM L. JOHNSON. 
To JosEPH LACHNECT, EMIL WEISELS, JOSEPH. FRANKEL, 


and others, tailors and tailoresses in the employ of Messrs. | 


Landesman, Hirscheimer & Co., cloak manufac turers. 
Tarifi—Coal. 
SPHECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. MoKATG, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committeeoft the Whole on the state of the Unt 
- sta on, a 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4854) toreduce taxation, to poonthe 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While the general scheme of tariff reduction 
or reform presented in the bill now under discussion possesses 
may features of asimple revenue measure, yet I find in it what 
= ae in the method of levying the same. 

, et me illustrate my point by citin i 
industria ee yp y ga group of manufacturing 
narevenue duty is retained upon iron, steel, glass, cement 
and tin plate, and the revenue duty of 75 cents ae ton on bitu- 
thee lin — has been abolished by placing that. article on the 

The Democratic party, when in possession of the lower branch 

of Congress, with full power to originate revenue measures, evi- 


What labor needs is not protection, but justice; | 


humble judgment seems an unwise, unjust, and inequita- | 


my native county, where something more | 


I shall support the Wilson bill with all my ability and | 
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dently considered the existing duty on bituminous coal simply 
of a revenue character, as it was not disturbed under either the 
Moi rison or Mills bills, while far-reaching and material reduc- 
| tions were made in the then existing dutiable schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, it was aptly suggested during the reeent tarifl 
hearings before the Ways and ans Commi *, When para- 


; 
yrPnoyY » J ‘ + ¥ . ] , . , ia ; 
graph 40. to bituminous coal, was under consideration, 


, relating 
| that 








' 


What is known as Mr. Clay’s tariff in 1 coal at $1.75 pe n, and what 
is known as the Walker tariff of 1846, followed up by the tariff of 1847. put 
coal atan ad valorem duty of 30 per cent in 1846, and 20 per cer 1 1887 
| That was considered to bea low tariff on coal, and yet that was att rate 
of $1.20 per ton, while it is now 75 cents per ton. re 
‘hese tariffs show that in the early days of our Gover 


i2 put 











Pnuin { vas 
above the rest of the dutiable goods, taking them asawhole. Th ” 
coal to-day is far below the average of the dutiable list 

The statement handed you by the chairman will show that Lisi 
little over 22 per cent in duties on the general list while the dutiable go 
| on the entire list are about 50 per cent. The coal duty is about one-half |! 
than all the other articles combined which the consumer uses 
Now, sir, I feel that in offering my amendment which merely 
retains the duty (75 cents) placed upon bituminous coal during 


the heated tariff diseussiors in the second session of the 
second Congress.(1872), I am not antagonizing the sentin ) 
| tariff reform nor running counter to the principles of a tariff 
for revenue as enunciated in the last Democratic platform. 

When upon the hustings in the fall of 1892, canvassing the two 
western counties of the Congressional district I have the hono 
torepresent in this House, and where the great bituminous coal 
fields of Maryland are found, the question of the Demoeratic 
| policy in reference to the tariff on coal being dominant, in re 
| plying to the criticisms of my vigilant opponent I said that the 
| present duty of 75 cents per ton on bituminous coal was ungues 
| tionably a revenue duty in character, and that whilst materia! 
reductions would be made all along the dutiable schedule, yet 
bituminous coal would in all probability remain untouched, for 
the reasons above stated. Revenue being absolutely necessary 
to pay the expenses of the Government, [ believed the policy 
contemplated by the national Democracy. to be wise and practi- 
cable, and to-day my opinion is unchanged, and for that reason 
| | earnestly advocate the retention of the present revenue duty 
on coal, 

The changes: from.time to time in the duty on bituminous 
coal are shown in the following compilation of the tariff laws, to 


| wit: 
Year Rate i ~ y 7 I 
DR deh cinkanancddininitcenied-antainitnies | 2 cents per bushel, equals | 0. 56 
SE SOs daccbucilocnces cosnenin | 3cents per bushel, equals : ‘ 
1792 to 1794__.....................| 44 cents per bushel, equals | 1. 26 
1794 to 1812. ites cnpiaiiiaiaitliiats 5 cents per bushel, equals ‘ j 
1812 to 1816_. ena ....-..| 10 cemts per bushel, equals 
f BE AOR cbescveeantesstandennl 5 cents per bushel, equals- ...- 1.40 
| 1824 to 1842. _.....................| 6 cents per bushel, equals 1. OF 
| 08S Ww 1GUS. ..cccsccce hiandeteteiet iba dalans tien Pilea tid uni 1.4 
it tatuleoniths matettadishauatei 30 per cent ad valorem, equals 60. 65 j 
to [861 oantateleke tema | 24 per cent, equals ; 5 65 
Rake RR er Ee eras ee eee 1.00 
I itl eS ee en , ) 
So EE ea a sg I 
| 1872 to 1893 


} 


| 
| 


| interest. 


During the period from June, 1854, to Ma 
procity treaty was in force, and coal from the British possessions 
| in North America was admitted into the United States duty free. 
| Ex-Senator Davis of West Virginia, during the recent hear- 
| 


ch, 1866, the reci- 


ines before the Ways and Means Committee, said: 






There are. people hey. 9-day from four States, and it is hardly necessary 
toargue for free covl ..518e6 present the distinguished Representative 
from Massachusetts | 1. STEVENS,a member of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee|, I want to say that the peopleof New England could not consistently 
ask for free coal and at the same time say to the rest of us that we must pay 


two or three times as much on our goods which they manufacture 
| tothe people of New England, although they use a great deal of co 
| remain where ic is. 

The duty on coalis more of aniteminthewayofrevenne: Statistics shoy 
that Canada received about a million dollars from the United States a year 
for coal which is shipped there. For instance, I think Canada received about 
$1,600,000 revenue on coal shipped there last year. Our Governmentreceived 
from the bituminous coal during the last two years nearly « million dollars 
each yearinrevenue. I think it was #817,000 forthe year ending June 20, 
1893. Quitean item of revenue in thesedays when there is such a call for 
economy. 


Mr. Chairman, one hasonly to glance at the enormous bitu- 
minous coal fields: lying in thirty States and Territories of our 
Union to hav:: any adequate conception of the value of this vast 
According to a recent carefully compiled govern 
mental pubiication entitled, ‘‘ Production of Coal in 1892,” 


We say 


ul, let 


by 





| 
| 
| 


i. W. Parker, of the United States Geological Survey, the 

Production of bituminous coal in 1892 (andin this is included, for the sake 
of convenience and for comparison with the output of previous years, a 
product of semianthracite, semibituminous, canne), and | te coals and 
the anthracite product of Colorado, New Mexico, and Virg‘nia), was 113,264,- 
97! long tons, or 126,856,507 short tons, valned at $125, 124 Compared with 
the product of 1891, it was 105,268,962 long tons, or 117,90 )Short tons, worth 
$117,181,400. The output in 1892 shows an increase of 7,996,009 long tons, or 
8,955,529 short tons, and an increase in value of $7,935,981. 
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In the bituminous coal mines the total number of persons employed in 
1892 was 212,898, as compared with 205,372 in 1891. The average number of 
working days was 219 in 1892, against 223in 1891. The grand total of em- 

loyés in coal mines (bituminous and anthracite) in the United States in 
Teo? was 341,043, their average working time being 212 days. 

Two hundred million dollars are invested in this great indus- 
try, anditis more generally distributed through the Union than 
any of our great American industries. 

Col. Lamb, of Virginia, in his statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee, at the recent hearings, said: 


We have 600,000 square miles of bituminous coal already discovered in our 
vast country, and well distributed. It is the cheapest fuel to the greatest 
number found in the world. It is proper our Government should look after 
its development. It only needs protection along the coast, so that in times 
of war our seaports shall not depend upon foreign supplies. 

The following tables (from ‘‘ Production of Coal in 1892”) ex- 
hibit the production of all kinds of coal in the United States in 
1892, together with the distribution for consumption and world’s 
product of same: 


Coal product of the United States, by States. 


Sold to lo- 




























Loaded at Used at 
eenten mines — mines for | Made into 
ener for byem- |8team and) coke. 
shipment. ploy = heat. 
Short tons.| Short tons.| Short tons.| Short tons. 
DIEREE Vc ccccvcecccvcevos couete 8, 122, 075 , 84 e , 233, 
DRE Scccbids chia saswensvidin 513, 908 7, 450 EE Ei clas sotunk 
TEs saan cosnebibeos aneusede 73, 269 &, 679 Yaaro, 
CRRRIED cc cchoistneditimoueieide 2, 938, 980 126, 748 55, 721 389, 381 
CRIED 0 cnccddvcnscindestonteern 52, 614 250 3, 756 158, 878 
Tilinois*............---2eence----| 14, 557,655 | 2, 624, 821 675, 000 , 800 
DOEIGD. .... ensiudinsesdtocsunciadt EE 208, 220 42, 621 5, 422 
Indian Territory ......-ccc.--0- 1, 156, 603 10, 810 18, 089 7,189 
DE. acak hyena aounambieatnek 3, 459, 025 401, 855 DUeOEl Isaccsndsckes 
DON ...> icddtbuccoassdebeeied 2, 756, 812 206, 038 44, 325 101 
OTE ES 2, 620, 556 327, 985 33, 856 42, 916 
TL «nukncnindnacnatidiiiienl 3, 385, 384 80, 955 PE Rabin ccccosan 
DN. .is Seneinabescasethnonate 27, 200 45, 180 See Uc cencdebund 
a i i al 2, 399, 605 293, 414 COE Ls ccacansans 
a iia ai a alain elias 621,521 4, 866 1, 849 86, 412 
CEE LECCE wihsnriaéoumend BED lucnntwgvaetticseschudened 
BE PEDO: 5 on Seckitwiebenodue 645, 557 8,776 <p tare 
North Carolina............-...- St Th enthininbchtondu adn sued meusnbsiobiind 
Werth DakOte ....ccecoccccasse 38, 000 BRD Oe aia tia Et ca 
Tiss tciaeitede ante bmeniiegidibien andi 11, 995, 256 | 1,411,642 117, 486 38, 543 
CE: acid cdansbgaguendetha 31,760 2, 353 BP Bia bekehe caak 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) ...| 82,425,949 | 2, 207, 827 779 | 11,704, 021 
MOSO TONRDG on cc ncee cocceencaclusereeecgues|scuccsscecsesl|coce cscs ccesloccccsee cose 
Tennessee 1, 448, 262 55, 452 17, 037 571, 313 
eXas .. 1, 005 4, 460 ie cae 
a. 821, 431 6,775 6, 509 26, 298 
Virginia ... 527, 304 20, 721 6, 611 120, 569 
Washington . 1, 150, 865 9, 802 , 085 12, 675 
West Virginia 7, 560, 790 441,159 49, 563 1, 687, 243 
WRI, cin odinie cecentcccnst secu 2, 378, 657 27, 054 96, 128 2, 
WOE .5- nes scknbingiinantaed 99, 445,633 | 8,536,390 | 1,833,016 | 17,041,528 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) ....| 46,926,465 | 1,168,288 | 4,377,751 |............ 
Grand total ............... 146, 372,098 | 9,704,678 | 6,210,767 | 17,041,528 












Average} Total 














Average 
Total Total number |number 
States. product. | value. pd of days | of em- 
pe active. | ployés. 
Alabama... 85, 788, 898 $1. 05 271 10, 075 
Arkansas .. 666, 230 1, 24 199 1, 128 
SO ee 209, 711 2.46 204 187 
QORG ein cunecsonsveccsced 5, 685, 112 1.62 229 5, 747 
GOCE otc diinnsctcandunutn 212, 761 . 99 277 467 
TAREE on chncebontibasesenel 16, 243, 645 91 219}; 34,585 
PRD 1: 0cnnseasnocennandel 3, 620, 582 1. 08 225 6, 436 
indian Territory ......---- 1,192,721 | 2,043,479 1.71 211 , 257 
TOWS, oc ccvcnncseccausacascel, Eee eee | Gar cee 1.32 236 8,170 
BENE «o:ccuiktémanteeien abiod 8,007,276 | 3,955, 595 1.31} 208} 6, 559 
antes ni aebidbempe 8,025,318 | 2,771, 238 . 92 217 6, 724 
EINE .c.cinewecemmenniien 8,419,962 | 3, 053, 580 . 89 225 3, 886 
DTD <ctnsncansatochkenn 77, 990 121, 314 1.56 195 230 
ES cin cinduiatinnadueeninns 2,733,949 | 3, 369, 659 1,23 230 5, 893 
TL ~shegenbdsinddeeet 564,648 | 1,330,847 2. 36 258 1, 158 
OE ST 1, 500 4, 500 il hen cseupbhulecunsimein 
New Mexico'..............- 661,380 | 1,074, 601 1. 62 223 1, 083 
North Carolina............ 6, 679 9, 599 1, 44 160 90 
North Dakota ............. 40, 725 39, 250 . 96 216 54 
CAND Siete dich wens gana conan 18, 562, 927 | 12,722,745 - 94 212 | 22, 576 
GEE 0 ncuttsboriadieweaed 34, 661 148, 546 4. 29 120 
Pennsylvania (bitumi- 

ED cc datbibcateebouse 46, 694, 576 | 39, 017, 164 84 223 66, 655 
Rhode Island* ............|..-... caida Ata etshninbenand i ttn Rint i nedanGeundbiiie 
SINIOD .. octentenncen avoe 2,002,064 | 2, 355, 441 1.13 240 4, 926 
DEE Cc tukitineds cncatnde 245, 690 569, 883 2. 32 208 871 
Et cha iki gdibbswced 861, 018 562, 625 1.56 230 
icin annicihn aniticavnint 675, 205 578, 429 . 86 192 
Washington ...... «00+... 1,213,427 | 2,763,547 2. 28 247 2, 564 
West Virginia ............ 9, 738,755 | 7,852,114 - 80 228 14, 867 
Wyoming .................| 2,503,839 | 3, 168,776 1. 27 225 8, 133 

SRO valine disnswndnce 126, 856, 567 |125, 124, 381 a) 219 | 212,893 
Pennsylvania(anthracite)| 52, 472, 82, 432, 000 1, 57 198 | 129,050 
Grand total ........- 179, 820, 071 |207, 566, 381 1.16 212 341, 943 

* Distribution estimated on the returns for 1889, +t None reported. 





The world’s product of coal. 


COOOS TOESORE, Wetec nce ccwccecucccccses J 
United States, 1892 
EEN a Sehuun otubbcen pechabaebetsvectcdacwcwdia sees acceso. 
France, 1892 gdm ow Coes ee sence sees cess ceeeces cece esse su sceseweccccsccee.. (2H. (1% 
te ieee takes ou eben teineimaanesenecenenes 19. ! 

“eRe Cinvestebaccudhecertes cca’ sane eee | | Oe 
i Cac ee ae. ore cenpekibsebeaiced wind Oeescccccceces 5, 04 


I 
Sweden, 1888 : 

Spain, 1891 
Italy, 1889 


Total 
Percentage of the United States............-..--..--...- 


*Includes 20,555,000 tons lignite. t+ Exclusive of lic: 


Mr. Chairman, the Georges Creek bituminous coal ds 
Western Maryland comprise some eight or ten mines lying 
within a radius of 10 or 12 miles, and is doubtless the oldest 
ducer of coal in this country. Its output in the early days 


fore rail and canal lines of transportation were built found js 
way to the Eastern markets by means of flatboats on the {loo 

waters of the Potomac River, and since 1842, to the present year, 
this ancient region has furnished the country with over 55.00 ),(00 
tons of as fine asteam-producing coal as is mined anywher 


the world. 
About 835,000,000 are invested in its properties— 


As President Walbridge stated before the committee— 


and upwards of 10,000 men are employed directly through its instrumental 
ity. hese men are men of families and many of them own their own 
homes and are as intelligent and well-informed as any citizens in the United 
States. The output of this region this year will be about 3,500,000 tons, of 
which amount 2,000,000 tons will be sent to tide water and will find its may 
kets in New England. 


Being on the eastern slopesof the Alleghany Mountains, nine- 
tenths of this coal finds its market in the seaboard States through 
railroads and canal lines having their termini in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The follow- 
ing table gives the cost of bituminous coal at Boston, probably 
the greatest distributing point in manufacturing New England 


Analysis— Cost of bituminous coal at Boston. 





{United Nova 
States. Scotia 
me 
Royalty, mining and loading railroad cars at mines......._.. $1.00; &.0 
United States—average cere, transportation from mines 
to seaboard, 350 miles at 4 mills per mile__............- rar - Re 
Nova Scotia—average railway transportation from mines | 
ss Se cake nackGuwashbesshiinses coccces.-- ets 25 
Water freight to Boston, average....................-.....--..| 90 1,00 
Nene en ne ne nn. ccc cccccslecncccce! 75 
Cost at Boston, including duty........................... 3. 30 3.00 
Be ee SIP ID I ns cae ccenccccccc.ccccc| coe -oe 75 
edad e Eads thebeaWedeessbdebwcnccoce sce j 


The duty on American coal going into Canada is 60 cents per 
short ton, or about 67 cents per long ton. 

Mr. Chairman, when we asked for an equitable adjustment of 
the tax that is the inevitable outcome of any tariff, be it for 
high measure of protection or for revenue purposes only, we 
must remember that each one of the 212,893 miners engaged in 
producing bituminous coal throughout the country is plying an 
extra-hazardous occupation for a living, and that when he dresses 


in the morning and goes to his work ‘‘ down in a coal mine un- 
derneath the ground ” he is taxed from his skin out to circum- 
ambient air on the clothes he wears, When he enters the mine 
he lights his little mining tin lamp, which has its measure of 


tax, and when he reaches his place of work and commences to 
dig the breast coal it is with a taxed pick, the point of which 
strikes coal as a raw material lying in its native bed; and from 
the moment of its detachment from the same, the element of la 
bor becomes a part of every ton mined. 

The miner loads the coal into the mining car that carrics not 
only the coal but a tax, too, which is run to the mouth of the 
mine, and there its cargo is discharged down a taxed iron chute 
into taxed iron railroad cars, which are hauled by taxed engines 
from the mine to the markets of the country. When the bitu- 
minous coal enters the furnace of the manufacturing plant ‘s 
free material tofurnish the steam power that aids to produce 
the finished article, it isan element of reduced cost of produc: 
tion and at the same time itis a basis of increased profit to ‘he 
manufacturer. Allaround the miner are industries whose p'0* 
ucts will, under the provisions of this bill, be in a measure pr" 
tected from competition by a more than revenue duty imposed 
upon foreign articles of like character entering our country 5 
search of markets. Has he not, in view of all of the facts “0v° 
detailed, tenable grounds of complaint as to the unjust and ined 
uitable discrimination against the product of his labor’ 
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As an eloquent Pennsylvanian said, during the tariff discus- 


sion in 1872: 


ust and even generous to these hardy sons of toil who, down 
ree oat away from the sunshine and the comforts of — — 
contribute so largely to the prosperity of our country and the as - = t 
of the world. They deserve our sympathy and protection and, ’ 
can never forget them. 


Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
Cee aac 
’. Cc Te ; 
Mr. DALZELL. If I understand, you want a duty on coal? 
Mr. McKAIG. I want the present revenue duty retained. — 
Mr. DALZELL. Did not the gentleman vote to put steel rails 


list? mit 
On tne MO AIG. I did when I heard Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, in 


response to your denial of the existence of a steel-rail pool, re- 


ply: 

ll. here is a copy of a contract with the Maryland Steel Company, 
wae roves its exipanee. At Baltimore, the other day, on the 22d day of 
November, to be exact, in the circuit court, room No. 2, there was a petition 

resented by the Maryland Steel Company asking the privilege of selling 
$0,000 tons of steel rail at €25a ton, toone Robert F. Kennedy. The con- 
tract was presented in | a. RA, a copy, Exhibit A above referred 

*h anybody can inspect for himself. 
er nave been sadeavoring to discover who this Mr. Kennedy is. I 
find he is a large stockholder, director, and member of the executive board 
of the Cambria Iron Company, a rival concern of the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany. He is also secretary of the board of control of the present steel-rail 
Pool which went into existence about the 22d of November last. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the secretary of this pool, makes a contract with a rival concern at 
Sparrows Point to pay them about 61,000a day to close up their mill and 
make no steel. The effect of ne a ome s iu on steel rails, 
the committee proposes, W o perpetuate ° 

meat Steelton, May the Pennsylvania Goan any, really the same concern as 
Sparrows Point, would get from the pool 880,000 a year to stop making 
steel rails above 50 pounds to the yard. 


Now, sir, this arrangement went into effect, and to-day we find 
these mills closed down and over 1,000 men thrown out of em- 
ployment in midwinter, when pinching poverty and industrial 
distress are felt in every section of our country. The object of 
the steel rail pool is doubtless to crush out all home competition 
and rely upon the import duty’s restraining the foreign steel 
rails from entering the country and contesting with it for the 
markets of the same. Should any of the owners of the bitumi- 
nous coal fields in this country entera coal pool tostrangle home 
competition by closing rival mines and causing the discharge of 
the miners employed therein, I would be the very last man to 
defend their action. 

Mr. Chairman, careful estimates place the consumption of an- 
thracite coal annually in New England at 6,000,000 tons and up- 
wards, which is almost entirely used for domestic purposes. It 
meets no foreign contestant, although on the free list, and sets its 
own pa as to price in marketing the same. Its twin brother 
in this great American industry—bituminous coai—has not been 
at all backward in invading the New England markets, for fully 
6,000,000 tons of the same were consumed last year despite the 
fact that a foreign contestant was and is ready, when opportunity 
presents itself, to enter our ports and contest with it for the 
palm of supremacy. Should the present duty be abolished that 
opportunity will be presented, and the cost of laying down a ton 
of Nova Scotia coal will be the basis of the selling price of bi- 
tuminous coal in the New England manufacturing centers. 

The George’s Creek bituminous coal fields, owing tolocation 
and character of desposit, can be more economically worked 
that any other one field situated upon the eastern slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and yet the two or three hundred miles 
of rail transportation to the seaboard necessary to place it in the 
markets of the East, especially New England, enhances the cost 
of the article so much that it is extremely questionable whether it 
can compete in the markets of the manufacturing centers with 
a foreign coal mined in Nova Scotia by alien capital and shipped 
to New England ports at a much less cost than our product can 
be sold there for, should coal go upon the free list. 


The new syndicate will mine coal in Nova Scotia— 


Said President Walbridge— 


with the most approved mining methods, and will put coal on ves a 
@ ssels and 
roe it down to oston. They have arranged for y large number of coal 
arges, which will be towed by steamers. ey can carry from one thousand 


to twelve hundred tons each. This i 3 7 P 
ton tes meee is is reducing the costof water transporta 


Certainly. 


Mr. Chairman, Nova Scotia’s average railroad transportation 
from mine to seaboard is about 23 miles. From this standpoint 
it is evident transportation is the main factor controlling prices 
atselling points. Hence it will not be the survival of the fittest. 


but the survival of the most available, when American bitumi- 
hous coal meets its rival from Nova Scotia in the seaboard 


— unrestricted by 75 cents of an import duty; and the fol- 


York 


extract from a letter written from Boston to the New 
orld in January last gives an idea of just what our New 


England friends think of the value and influence of cheap trans- 
portation: 

The value of fuel is of course influenced by its availability. The proxim 
ity of the Nova Scotia mines to Boston by a deep water route renders them 
of prime importance. Buyers will seek the cheapest market and the exist- 
ing demand of Eastern New England for cheaper coal is loud at the present 
time because of the knowledge of the teeming seams of Cape Breton. 

rhe control of the market by transportation is shown in the large impor- 
tations of American soft coal into the Dominion. There is the duty of 60 
cents a ton on softcoal, while anthracite is admitted free. Ontario imported in 
1892, 1,510,000 tons of American bituminous coal tosupply her manufacturers. 
There were also 1,400,000 tons of anthracite coal imported. Formerly, Que- 
bec took a large annual tonnage of American bituminous coal, but the haul 
being a longer one the duty raised the price too much and now Novia Sco- 
tia supplies the bulk of the bituminous fuel, less than 100,000 tons being re- 
ceived from the States. The haul from the mines of Nova Scotia to the rich 
manufacturing districts of Ontario is too long to me the successful 
competition of American coal from Cumberland, Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio regions. 

Mr. Chairman, arguments have been advanced on the floor of 
the House to show that the bituminous coal fields of the Union 
will be benefited by the probable removal of duty on coal by 
Canada; but, sir, the control of the rich manufacturing districts 
of Outario by the American bituminous coal producer of Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio can not compensate the coal-producers 
on the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains for the loss of 
their natural market in the New England States, as additional 
cost of mountain trausportation, as well as long haui, wil! effee- 
tually bar their entrance to the markets of the same. 

Markets for the sale of bituminous coal at intermediate points 
between the mouth of mines and the Eastern group of manufac- 
turing plants, where this class of steam-producing coal is in 
great demand, are quickly supplied, owing to the now almost 
general use of hard or anthracite coal for domestic purposes on 
account of its superior cleanliness. I am informed that one of 
the mines in Georges Creek Valley, employing over 400 men, 
sends all of its product to Boston. 

The discovery and development of new bituminous coal fields 
in Virginia, West Virginia, and the Pennsylvania Clearfield re- 
gion has greatly sharpened the lines of competition in the sell- 
ing price in the seaboard markets. Railroad rates have been 
greatly reduced to meet low prices, and in some instances the 
raiiroad companies who have invested in the coal acreage are 
hauling their productat almost minimum rates to get it into the 
markets at a selling price. 

The control of the markets by transportation could not be bet- 
ter exemplified than by instancing the coigns of vantage pos- 
sessed by the three most en bituminous coal fields lying 
on the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains, namely, the 
Georges Creek and Piedmontregionsof Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, the Pocahontas region of Virginia, and the Clearfield re- 
gion of Pennsylvania. The first-named region naturally tries 
to control the markets of Washington and Baltimore through 
lines of rail and canal transportation (Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roud and Chesapeake and Ohio Canal), while the Pocahontas 
Company competes in both the above named cities from Lam- 
berts Point and Newport News, whose product is received over 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, and it also in a large measure controls the market 
on the South Atlantic seaboard from its favorable point of ship- 
ment by rail or water. 

Mr. Chairman, the coal trade of Virginia having increased 
from 44 tons in 1878, to 10,000,000 tons in 1892, one can form an 
idea of the energy and capital invested in the coal acreage of 
this noble old Commonwealth. Last, but not least, we have the 
Clearfield and other bituminous coal fields in Pennsylvania, situ- 
ated within twoor three hundred miles of Philadelphia and New 
York, with their great line of railroad transportation (the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad) discharging their products in the markets of 
these metropolitan cities at a low rate of freight. 

The markets of the seaboard cities of the Middle States being 
wholly insufficient to consume the products of the coal regions 
named, some 6,000,000 tons of the same annually seek New Kng- 
land markets, mostly by water carriage, where, as Col. Lamb said 
before the Ways and Means Committee— 

Our great competitor is Nova Scotia coal. We have to haul our coa! from 
275 to 400 miles. Maryland has not to haulit quite so far, but she has to go 
down the Chesapeake Bay 200 miles, and often against head winds, and some- 
timesice. Nova Scotia is right on the water. Some of it is literally under 
the sea. After they get it up they can dump it right into the vessels and 
send it to New England in competition with this coal. They have no rail- 
road haul. We learn that labor in Nova Scotiais about the same as it is 
here. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How much cheaper do they sell that Nova Scotia 
coal? 

Col. LAMB. They get their coal free on board at Louisburg for #1 per ton. 
We can not get it at Lamberts Point for less than 82.30 perton. Navigation 
laws do not affectthem. They would be able in time to carry it cheaper. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Their cost is $1.50 a ton against your $2.30? 

Col. LAMB. I will come to these a inamoment. Here is aletter from 
Nova Scotia, published in the New York Times January 15, 1888: 

‘‘A Halifax letter to the New York Times has the following: ‘The coal 


famine, the ever-recurring troubles in Pennsylvania, and the prominence of 
free coal and tariff discussions, make the coal fields within easy reach of 
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the United States objects of unusualinterest. Attention has recently been 
called to the coal deposits along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
and very likely they may yet have great importance to the Northwestern 
States of the Union, but they never can compete for the coal trade of the 
manufacturing centers of the East. To the great Northern cities on the 
American seaboard the only Canadian coal deposits of direct interest are 
those of the maritime provinces, and they have an importance that is not 
fully realized. The New England market ar is concerned with Nova 
Scotia's coal possibilities, and will be most affec by a changein the trade 
relations; but the quality of Canadian coal and its lowcost makes its availa- 
bility also a question of concern to New York manufacturers and to the 
railroad and steamship managers of all the seaboard States. The question 
is: Can the provinces supply economically any considerable part of the 50,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal burned every year in North America’ Let the facts 
answer. 

‘The most important of the coal fields in the province of Nova Scotia is 
that in the island of Cape Breton, about the Bay of Sydney, on the eastern 
shore. The greater part of this field is under the Atlantic Ocean, but fortu- 
nately nearly all the seams can be worked out far beneath the ocean, and 
many a miner toils under the waves. The seams are very peculiar in shape, 
and long puzzled the geologists. Now it isunderstood that one who followed 
them closely would start from near the shore and would: go downward and 
iniand till he met the turn of an ellipse, when he would bend round to the 
eastward and with a slow incline go far out to sea. The miner,of course, 
does nothing of the sort, but sends down a shaft or slope at some point 
whence he can easily ship his coal, and then he hits the seam to be worked 
at a depth according to the place where his shaft issunk. Then he works 
out in the seam under water, and has “levels” almost level. 

“At Lingan, near Sydney Bay, there are nine distinct and well-known 
senms. (Most of these at other places are found under different names.) 
The whole surface extentof the coal district thereabouts is 200 square miles. 
The submarine fields alone, at alow estimate, have been. reckoned to con- 
tain nearly 2,000,000,000 tons, and this ineludes only the region that can be 
economically worked from theshore. So nearly impermeable are the strata 
that at a moderate depth the submarine workings areperfectlydry. Nearly 
all the seams lie at easy angles, and the roofs of the works are so hard that 
workis unusually safe. Yet with 2,000,000,000 tons available it is arare year 
that sees the Sydney district mines bring much over 500,000 tons to the sur- 
face, 

‘Next in amount of coal available comes Cumberland County, which lies 
between the basin of Utinas and Northumberland Strait. The area of the 
field is estimated at 300 square miles. (It is not so well situated for ship- 

ing the coal aweither the Sydney or Pictou district, but one port, Parris- 
boro, is only 25 miles from the chief mine, Springlull, and offers the advan- 
tage of having not more than six or eight weeks’ interruption to shipping.) 
The Cumberland districtis producing not far from 375, 
not a tithe of what it might produce. 

“<The smallest of Nova Scotia's three useful coal districts is that in Pictou 
Conte on the northern shore of the ula, midway between the oth. * 
two. It is noted for the great size of its beds, and for their excelient qual- 
ity. (In less than 6,000 feet of strata there are sixteen beds, contai 141 
feet of coal, and varying in thickness from 3 to 34 feet. Six of the beds 
measure altogether 80 feet. The thickness here more nearly resembles that 
of European fields than anywhere else in America.) The output will aver- 
age about 400,000 tons a year. 

***All these districts produce bituminous coal, and bituminousonly. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that itis good coal—better coal than most of that 
marketed from the lvania mines: (Tests have repeatedly shown 
this, Coal from the Block House mine in the Sydney district has ylelded at 
New York and Boston gas works 10,316 cubic feet of 16} candle and 1,460 

unds of coke a ton—a very satisfactory showing.) hen on board 

er Majesty’s ship Gannet it was found to raise steam fifteen minutes 
quicker than any other coal that had been —— to theship, and the per- 
cen) of ash and clinker was very small. lyses of other coal from the 
saine district have shown more than 80 per cent of carbon, making it equal 
to Welsh coal. The Cape Breton coal had a big reputation in the United 
States as a gas coal, the average yielding from 9,000 to 10,000 feet a ton, but 
the tariff kilied the export, and the reputation is probably forgotten. The 
Pictou coal has been most used for steam-rais and large quantities of it 
have been burned on Atlantic steamers and in the locomotives of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. The Cumberland coal has been used for both steam and 
house purposes: The re of the users show that both the Cumberland 
and Pictou coals make little ash and comparatively little smoke when the 
right appliances are used. 

«The costof coal mined and puton thecars varies from 60 cents to $1.25 per 
ton. Surface laborers get from 85 cents to $1, and mechanics $1.10 to $1.50 a 
day. The wages of the coal cutters vary from $2.25 to $1.75 a working day. 
The mines give employment to about 4,500 ,:persons, and the underground 
workers do not average more than 210 workingdaysayear. Labor is plenty 
and — lies are a 

‘«* With all thisexcellent.coal, with all these favorable conditions forgetting 
it out, Why is the Nova Scotia coal industry really so insignificant? One 
word tells the story, and that word is “ tariff.” 

‘* Por thirteen years, from 1854 to 1967, the United States imposed no duty 
oncoal. In those years the exports from Nova Scotia to the United States 
grew from 139,000 tons to 465, tons in 1865, and in 1866, 404,000. Then came 
the duty of $1.2 a ton, and exports dropped till in 1871 they were but 165,006 
tons. 

«In 1872 the duty was reduced to 75 centsa. ton, whereit has since remained, 
but the reduction only peraey raised the export figure, it dropping 
again from 266,000 tons in 1 to 138,000 in 1874, and 90,000 in 1875. In the next 
ten years there were curtous fluctuations, but the general tendency was 
downward, and in 1885 the exports were but 34,483. (The United States 
Treasury Department reports show that in the year ended June 30, 1886, the 
United States imported 76,575 tons from the maritime provinces, valued at 
$96,900. Figuresfor the lastyear are not at hand, but, asin the two previous 
years, the trade has not been big enough to signify ow except the 
completeness of the ruin brought to it by the existing system.) 

«+ Yet the Cumberland County coal fieldsare asnear Boston by water asare 
the Pennsylvania coal fleids, and the Cape Breton fields are but a trifle 
farther. Most ofthe shipping from Cape Breton is from Sydney Harbor, 
whichis icebound many weeks of every year, but just to the South is Louis- 
burg, within a dozen miles of some of the mines, with an excellent harbor, 
as good in winter asin summer. Were there a reasonable chance to make 
these vast coal deposits available for the industries and the homes of New 
England, Louisburg, now a ruin. might yet be what the French kings 
dreamed it would be, one ef the thriving ports of the New World.’” 


Mr. Chairman, [ have quoted extensively from theabove news- 
paper article beeause it contains an interesting account of the 
working of the Nova Scotia mines, and the facts and figures em- 
braced in this terse and lucid letter unquestionably show what 
a hard struggle American bituminous coal will have in the near 


tons a year, and 
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future to maintain itself in the New England markets 
Nova Scotiu coal be permitted under the provisions of ¢}; e 
to enter our northeastern ports free of import duty. are “ 
of mines and cheap water carriage will undernine it iy +}, ,..” 
kets of New England and neutralize any intrinsic superioe::. ad 
may possess over its foreign competitor. = Pe 

Mr. REED. Then you are blaming the committee fp bs 
a have reported. 

Mr. McKAIG. I am not blaming anyone, but simply 
tioning the propriety of discriminating against this in 
free-listing it and leaving other necessary articles of c 
tion on the dutiable schedule. 

Mr. REED. You want a protective duty put on co 

Mr. McKAIG. I want the present revenue duty retaj; 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. [ want toask the gentleman 
Maryland [Mr. McK arc] if coal is protected under exis;iy 

Mr. MCKAIG. Until 1872 the duty was $1.25 per ton, 
reduced during the tariff discussion which took pla: 
Forty-second Congress to 75.cents a ton, where it has : 
ever since. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois.. And you thinkit an injury; 
constituents? 4 

Mr. McKAIG. I deem it am unwise discrimation against 
labor and capital engaged in this industry, not only in the distrjo: 
which I have the honor to represent, but every bituminous, 
field in. the country, as it does not free-list the articles tha; 
miners use in everyday consumption as a recompense for put- 
ting the coal they produce upon the free list. 

r. HERMANN. I desire to make one suggestion to m\ bi 
friend from Maryland. I agree entirely with what he has said eS 
in regard to the wonderful coal and other resources in the ye- 
gion which he has the honor to represent. It is my ‘e- 

ion, and every word that the gentleman has said about it has 

n well and truly said. A protection should be given to ihe 
productions of that region. But the people of my adopted Stat, 
are very much surprised to find that while they are voting to pro 
tect the interest.of my native State the Representatives of my na 
+c are not willing to protect the interests of my adopted 
Mr. MCKAIG. Ido not think there can ba any questionas to : 
the protection afforded under the provisionsof this bill to Amev- at 
iean industries in every State, even with the enlarged free |is: ; 


tera 





native 


If I mistake not,.a glance through its dutiable schedule wil! re- ~ 
veal the fact that it is very little below the average protection é 
given the industries under the Republican tariff revision of 1883, é 
when the average duty was 42 per cent, while the Wilson Dill 2 
makes an average. duty of 32 per cent. be 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman know that pro | . 
coal in the gentleman’s district means votes? a 


Mr. McK AIG. No, sir; it does not mean votesfor me, § 
fifths of the miners are Republicans and do not vote for i 
Peansylvania Republicans may now and then vote to elect E 
Democratic governor, but the Georges Creek NLepublican « 
miner hews to the straight line of Republican fealty, not cari: 
who-the chips may hit. They are so true to their politi 
timents.thatthey gave Mr. Garfield and Mr. Blaine an unusua 
heavy Republican vote during their respective President 
races, despite the recorded fact that these distinguished ; 
men had favored free coal. When that great parliam 
and magnetic speaker, Mr. Blaine, graced the presidii 
of the l’orty-second Congress with his splendid perso! 
became engaged with that other distinguished New Eayla 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, in a controversy on the ‘oor 
House, in which the question as to the attitude of 
men on free coal incidentally arose, as the followi 
from. the Congressional Globe will show (volume_ 
second Congress, first session, pages 123 to 126, March ! 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania rose to make a personal « 
erence to a committee to investigate certain questions in 
precipitated an acrimonious debate, in which Mr. Butler 

*“T did not say thatit was true. I said I believed it at the ' 
and I believed it for the reason that I saw the Speaker 
Democratic side of the House getting Democrats to ag: 
olution after he had shown it to me, for he did me the fa 
first. Then I saw him, the owner of rich coal fields as ) 
get the Democrats to agree. 

‘*Mr. BLAINE. I was in favor of the repeal of the coal tari 
tleman was not. 

* Mr. BUTLER of Massachusetts. Oh! I say again— 


For ways that are dark, , 
And tricks that are vain, ra 

I will name Speaker 
And that L rise to explain.” 

The other day my distinguished Democratic friend from" 
sachusetts (Mr. Everert], during his speech on the penile 
bill, made a strong plea for free coal. Standing but aicy 
from him was Senator Frym of Maine, who was a mein” 
the House in the Forty-first and Forty-second Congress’: © 
who voted to put coal on the free list to furnish steam powc' ™ 
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w England manufacturing plants, and at the same time vo 
= Now Engiand Republican and Democratic sentiment of con- 
tinued protection to the finished product of these manufacturing 


interests. ; . , : 
Mr. REED. Let us vote against this bill, which attacks the 


interest of your constituents and mine. re 
Mr. McKAIG. No, sir; there are too many good oo = 
the bill that are wholly in accord with my views on the tari 


uestion. 
‘ Mr. REED. Let us defeat this measure which attacks Mary- 


land and Maine. . ) 
Mr. McKAIG. The representatives of Maine, and in fact of all 


New England, have voted almost solidly in the past for freecoal. 
Mr. REED. When? f iy ; 
Mr. McKAIG. When any resolution submitting the question 

tothe House was introduced; for instance in the Porty-first and 

Forty-second Congresses, and [ have the record to show it. 

Mr. REED. If that is so, we have reformed. 

Mr. McKAIG. Yes, I guess you have reformed, and to show 
what the reformation will cover, I desire, Mr. Chairman, to sub- 
mit the following extracts from the Congressional Globe, con- 
taining proceedings of the Forty-first and Forty-second Con- 
gresses, respecting the votes of the gentlemen re resenting the 
New England States in the Congresses named. The New KEng- 
land delegation consisted of 26 members and in the Forty-first 
Congress was Republican in sentiment, except as to the Hon. 
William H. Barnum, Democrat, from Connecticut. Inthe follow- 
ing yea-and-nay vote the italicized names show that 18 of the 26 
voted for free coal, 1 against, and 4 did not vote on the resolu- 
lution, whilst the others were paired: 


[Congressional Globe, volume 79, page 4101, of June 6, 1870, Forty-first Con- 
gress, first session.] 


Mr. Ward submitted the following resolution, on which he demanded the 
revious question: 
¥ “Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means is hereby instructed at 
the earliest moment practicable to report a bill to this House to abolish the 
tariff on coal, so as to secure that important article of fuel to the people 
tree from all taxes.” 

After discussion upon the resolution and the order for the previous ques- 
tion, the Speaker said: 

The question recurs, Will the House agree to the resolution? 

Mr. CAKE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 112, 
nays 78, not voting 40; as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Ames, Atwood, Bailey, Banka, Beatty, Beck, 
Bennett, gs, Bird, Boyd, George M. Brooks, James Brooks, Bufinton, Burch- 
ard, Burr, Benjamin F. Butler, Churchill, Sidney Clarke, Coburn, Cook, Con- 

r, Conner, Cowles, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Dezener, Dizon, Dox, 

yer, Hla, Eldridge, Farnsworth, Ferriss, Finkelnburg, Fisher, Fitch, Fox, 
Griswold, Haight, Hale, Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Hays, Heflin, Hoar, 
Holman, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Johnson, Alexander H. Jones, Judd, 
Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, Knott, Lafiin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, Lough- 
bridge, Lynch, Marshall, Mayham, McCormick, McCrary, McNeely, Jesse H. 
Moore, Morgan, fone, Niblack, Orth, Packard, Paine, Peck, Peters, 
Pomeroy, Potter, Reeves, Sargent, Sherod, Slocum, Joseph S. Smith, Wil- 
liam J. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, William Smyth, Starxweather, Steven- 
son, Stoughton, Strong, Sweeney, Tanner, Twitchell, Tyner, Van_ Trump, 
Ward, William B. Washburn. Wheeler, Whitmore, Wilkinson, Williams, 
Eugene M. Wilson, Winans, Winchester, and Wood—112. 

NaAys—Messrs. Ambler, Armstrong, Axtell, Ayer, Barry, Beaman, Benja- 
min, Benton, Bingham, Blair, Boles, Bowen, Buck, Cake, Cessna, Amasa 
Cobb, Covode, ckey, Donley, Duval, Garfield, Getz, Gilfillan, Halde- 
man, Hamill. Hawkins, Hill, Kelley, me agg ay Maynard, McCarthy, 
McGrew, MeKenzie, Mercur, Milnes, Eliakim, H. Moore, William Moore, 
Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negiey, Newsham, O'Neill, Packer, 
Pheips, Platt, Prosser, Randall, Rice, Ridgway, Rogers, Roots, Sanford, 
Sawyer, Schenck, Scofield, Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. 
Smith, Stokes, Stone, Strader, Strickland, Swann, Taylor, Tillman, Town: 
send, Trimble, Upson, Van Wyck, Wallace, Welker, Wells, Willard, John 
T. Wilson, Witcher, and Woodward—73. 

Not Votrnc—Messrs. Archer, Arnell, Asper, Barnum, Booker, Buckley, 
Burdett, Roderick R. Butler, Calkin, William T. Clark, Cleveland, Clinton 
L. Cobb, Dickinson, ee Ferry, Gibson, Hambleton, Heaton, Hoge, 
Hooper, Thomas L. Jones, Ju an, Kelsey, McKee, Samuel P. Morrill, Mun- 
gen, Palmer, Perce, Poland, Porter, Schumaker, Shanks, Shober, Stevens, 
ans Van Auken, Van Horn, Voorhees, ana Cadwalader 0. Wash- 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ward moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
apee to, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman, the political complexion of the New England 
Congressional delegation was somewhat changed in the Forty- 
second Con s by the election of 3 Democrats from New Hamp- 
shire, making 4 Democrats in a delegation of 26. The yen-ank- 
nay vote on the resolution to free list coal shows 12 votes in favor 


oie proposition, 3 against it, 4 not voting, while the rest were 


(Congressional Globe, Volume 8%, pages 81, 82, May 12, 1971, Forty-second 
os Congress, first session. ] 
r. FARNSWORTH. Let the resolution be again read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Beit resotved, etc., That from and after the 
tion no tax or duty shall be levied or 
The question was taken: 
a8 follows: 
Yras—Messrs, Acker, 
Bingham, Bird, James G. 


passage of this joint resolu- 
collected upon foreign coal.” 
and there were—yeas 130, nays 57, not voting 35, 


Adams, Arthur, Averill, Barber, Beat Beck, 
Blair, Braxton, Bright, George M. Brooke, James 





Brooks, Buckley, Buffanton,. Burhard, Caldwell, Campbell, Carroll, Clark, 
Coburn, Comings, Cook, Cotton, Cox, Crebs, Critcher Crossland, Daves, 
Donnan, Dubose, Duke, Donnell, Hames, Elfridge, Ely, Farnsworth, Fin- 
keinburg, Forker, Charles Foster, #rye, Garfield, Garrett, Goladay, Hahle- 
man, Hate, Handley, Hanks, Harper, John T. Harris, Hawley, Hay, Gerry 
W. Hazleton, Holman, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, King, Kinsella, Lamison, 
Leach, Lewis, Dynch, Manson, Marshall, McCormick, McCreary, McHenry, 
Mcintyre, McKinney, Merrian, Benjamin F. Myers, Monroe, Moore, Morey, 
Morgan, Niblack, Orr, Packard, Palmer, Pendleton, Ely Perry, Peters, Pot- 
ter, Price, Reed, Edward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, Ellis H. Roberts, William 
R. Roberts, Robinson, Roosevelt, Seeley, Shanks, Shellabarcer. Shober 
Slater, Slocum, Sloss, John A. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Ster: ty Steven- 
son, Storm, Stoughton, Sypher, Taffe, Terry, Tathill, 7 hell, Tyner, Up- 
son, Van Trump, Vaughn, Voorhees, Waddell, Wakeman, Walden, Wal- 
dron, Warren, Wheeler, Whieley, Whitthorne, Williams of Indiana. Wil- 
} liams of New York, Jeremiah M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Wood, and 
Young—130. 

NAYsS—Messrs. Ambler, Archer, Bigby, Austin Blair, Burdette, Benjamin 
F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Cobb, Conger, Creely, Davis, De Large, Dickey, 
Dox, Elliott, Henry D. Foster. Getz, Goodrich. Grilith, Harmer, Havons, 
John W. Hazleton, Hereford, Kelly, Killinger, Lamport, Maynard, McClel- 
lan, McGrew, McJunkin, Merrick, Morphis, Leonard Myers, Packer, Parker, 
Platt, Poland, Porter, Prindle, Rainey, Randall, Ritchie, Sawyer, Schofield, 
Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, R. Milton Speer, Thomas J. Speer, Sprague, 
Stowell, St. John, Swann, Thomas, Washington Townsend, Wallace, Walls, 
and Willard—57. 

Not Vorine—Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barry, Biges, Darrall, Duell, Farwell, 
Halsey, Hambleton, George E. Harris. Hays. Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Lansing, 
Lowe, McKee, McNeely, Mercur, Mitchell, Negley, Peck. Peree, Aaron I 
Perry, Rogers, Rusk, Sessions, Sheldon, Sherwood, Snyder, Sutherland, 
Dwight Townsend, Turner, Washburn, Wells and W inchester—335. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the rules were suspended and the 
joint resolution (H.R. No. 27) was passed. 








Mr. Chairman, the elder Disraeli, with great research and 
acumen, collected and edited the oddities of the literati ina 
book entitled Curiosities of Literature. A careful analysis of 
the foregoing vote reveals oddities in the way of legislation that 
may aptly entitle the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the name of 
Curiosities of Legislation, the reading of which goes a long 
way to sustain the mooted question that the method of levying 
a tax to secure revenue for governmental expenditures is, in 
many instances, local in application and intensely selfish. 

During superheated tariff discussions, charges and counter- 
charges as to members’ consistency, both in line of argument 

| educed and votes cast, fly so thick and fast that one is tempted 
| to paraphrase Madam Roland’s famous expression when she said 
| as she went to the guillotine, ‘‘Oh! consistency, in thy name what 
crimes are committed.” But, sir, when we remember that 
mémbers are guided in matters of public policy by standing 
committees and the dictates of party fealty, we can readily un- 
derstand why they leave the garb of consistency at the door of 
the House to be resumed when its sessions are over. 

In connection with the yea and nay vote of our New England 
friends on thecoal question, I desire to incorporate as a part of 
my remarks the following extracts from the speeches of Hon. 
John Ritchie, of Maryland, and Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the Forty-second Congress, bearing upon the subject-matter 
above detailed: 

[From Congressional Globe, 
second session, May 8 








volume 90, page 3207, Forty-second Congress, 
1872. | 

The Clerk read the following: 

‘On all bituminous coal ana shales, 50 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds 
to the bushel.”’ 

Mr. Rircars. I move to amend by striking out ‘50 cents ’ and inserting 
$1 per ton on all bituminous coal and shale of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to the 
bushel.” Ido not object to an attempt at a reduction of the tariff. Iamin 
favor of it as far as itis practicable, but I submit that the reductions should 
bear some just relations to each other; that the amount of protection insep- 
arable from a tariff should be equitably distributed. 

It is proposed to reduce the duties upon the great staples of production, 
upon cotton, iron, woolen, hair goods, etc., 10 per cent. Butwhen you come 
to bituminous coal the reduction is 60 percent. Ican not understand why 
both the majority and the minority of the Committee of Ways and Means 
have united in the common massacre. Ata dollar a ton the duty on bitu- 
minous coal will be equal to that on several articles which are protected. 
A dollar a ton would be a reduction of 20 per cent upon the present rate of 





duty, which is$1.25 per ton. I do not understand how, in justiceand equity, 
an interest which is just in the infancy of its development in my State 
s id be singled out by both sides for massacre. 


not 
The demand for free coal upon the ground of extortionate prices is disin 
genuous. The complaint with regard to the high price of coal comes from 
those who use anthracite coal. They are two different articles and can not 
be substituted foreach other. The history of the imposition of this duty of 
$1.25 per ton shows that it has, so far from increasing the price to the con- 
sumer, really reduced the price. Take the five years preceding the expira- 
tion of the reciprocity treaty and the five years subsequent thereto, and it 
will be found that the average reduction in the price of coal in consequence 
of the imposition of this duty has been 8 cents per ton, and the increase of 
production has been remarkable. 

In 1866. when the reciprocity treaty expired, there were but 2,000,000tons 
of biturminous coal produced in this country. Now, 4,000,500 tons are shipped 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and the cost of the article is lower than it ever was 
under the reciprocity treaty. It gets lower every day. So far is it from 
being the fact that this duty tends to cause exorbitant prices on the part of 
our people, [submit that there was not a company in Maryland last year 
that was able to declare 6 per cent dividend upon its business; and I allege 
that those companies can not a realize for their coal in New York or 
Boston a profit of 15 cents a ton. ow, then, strike down this duty of 81.25 
per ton for the benefit of the Nova Scotia interests, and you place it in the 
power of those people again torun up the price of coal to $15a ton, as they 
did s aS the war, when the transportation from our coal flelds was sus- 

n b 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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On page 3211 the following is found (same book): 


Mr. Rivrenie. Mr. Chairman, the question still remains, not whether the 
theory of free trade or protection is correct in the abstract, but whether 

ou have dealt with coal equitably, compared with the other articles in this 

ill. Twas glad to hear my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] say he was in 
favorof an equal bill. I ask him why, when he agreed with the report of the 
majority of the committee, he respected cotton, yielded to iron, bowed be- 
fore wool, and took out all of his free-trade zeal on Cumberland coal? 

Let him raise the cry of free cotton, free iron, free wool, and we wiil unite 
with him on free coal also. But we do object to the discordant songs for free 
coal when the gentleman is not consistent by manifesting the same zeal for 
these other articles. There is no justice in reducing the tariff on cotton and 
iron and the‘other staples 10 per cent, and striking down our interest to the 
extent of 60 per cent. 

I will tell my friend from New Hampshire (Mr. Hibbard) why it is thatthe 
interests of the Atlanticseaboard should not alone be taken intoconsideration 
inthis matter. There are four thousand articles taxed, from the protection 
of which New England derives the chief benefit. The West isnot concerned 
in this assault on coal. AndI ask the attention of the gentleman, and I also 
call the attention of the House to the fact that this bill makes gas free. 
While the framers of the bill have reduced the duty on coal, and while they 
have increased the burdens on the production of the article in which we are 
interested, they have relieved the monopolists of New York, the gas compa- 
nies, which seem to have such zealous defenders on this floor. 

I say, sir, it is a very 80 —_— to see the gallant knights of free trade 
shrink from the serried ranks that defend the citadel of protection, and at- 
tempt to retrieve their discomfiture by massacreing a feeble adversary. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 


[Congressional Glohe, volume 90, Forty-second Congress, second session, 
page 3212, May 8, 1872.] 

Mr. DAWES. The reduction of the rate upon coal, as proposed by this 
bill, from $1.25 to 50 cents per ton has not been made with any intention or 
expectation that it will in any way affect the price of coal in Pennsylvania, 
or the employment of the miner there, or the return of a dollar of income 
to any owner of a coal mine in that State. Itis a greater reduction than 
the general reduction proposed in the bill. And if it were to have the effect 
which my friends from Pennsylvania in their zeal here seem to think it will 
have, I would not for one moment lift my voice in behalf of the proposi- 
tion. ButI donot think any man can gointothe coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
or for a moment reflect how much hangs upon the success and ey of 
the mining interest there; how all the steam commerce of this country de- 
pends upon it; how every machine — and every forge in the land depend 
upon it; how the comforts of the fireside, and all the ways, multiplied as the 
sands upon the seashore, in which the coal is used, depend upon that pros- 

rity—I do not think any man can see all that and in any way lift his hand 

y legislation and impair that prosperity, or if any would do it, it seems to 
me he must be beside himself. 

Four years ago I went among those coal fields; it was then after the war. 
I went within 20 miles of where rebel armies came and amused them- 
selves with burning bridges and taxing the inhabitants of cities in round 
sums, levying contributions; and I was amazed at their stupidity. A few 
hours’ work of the rebel armies in those coal mines would have put an end 
to the war. Had they but set fire to the machinery over the mouths. of 
those coal mines, in thirty days every steamship in this country upon the 
ocean supplied by coal would have been stopped and the blockade would 
have been raised; every forge would have died out, every machine-shop in 
the land would have been stilled. Therefore, as a matter of self-defense, the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania are to be cherished by this nation. 

But the question whether you shall here take off the duty upon coal is an- 
other question. The cost of coal at the mine to the miner and the owner of 
the mine is about the same everywhere all over the world. The difference 
between the cost and what it costs the consumer is in the freight, and every 
mile of freight adds to that cost; and up to a certain limit, therefore, in this 
country the length of the chain is a protection. M distinguished friend 
from Indiana (Mr. Kerr], with the m cent coal beds of his State, is 
hedged in by a protection a thousand miles long from any interference by 
any competing coal flelds in the world. Now, sir, along the coast and up to 
the coast thecoal of Pennsylvania can go,and no coal fromany other source 
can compete with it. And along the coast coal can be brought from Nova 
Scotia and elsewhere and put down, but the competition is not between the 
coal mines, but between the carriers of the coal. 

The question is whether we shall pay to the freighters of the coal the ad- 
ditional cost to the consumer, not to the owner of the coal mine, not to the 
miner who picks it out, but to the freighters of the coal. That is the only 
reason why we propose in this bill to reduce the duty on coal to 50 cents = 
ton instead of lea it at $1.25 per ton, its present rate. Itisa question be- 
tween freighters up to a certain line eons. the coast. It is because the 
freighters from Nova Scotia can drop coal down on the coast which they 
pay for in Nova Scotia as the freighters from Pennsylvania pay for their 
coal in Pennsylvania; itis a question whether the freighters of Nova Scotia 
can bring the coal cheaper than the freighters from Pennsylvania can do it. 

Putting on this coal a duty of $1.25 a ton is just so much tax upon the con- 
sumer, and it goes into the pockets of the railroads that run between the 
coast and the mines of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. Can not coal be brought as oat from the tide-water 
mines of Virginia to the ports of Massachusetts an aine as it can be from 
Nova Scotia 

Mr. DAwes. Certainly not. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir, it can. 

Mr. Dawes. Certainly not; because you can not take your vessel up to 
oe — mine in Virginia and throw the coal into the vessel, as you can at 

ctou. 

Mr. KELLEY. You can take the vessel within 5 miles of the mine, and there 
is a railroad for that distance. 

Mr. DAWES. And those 5 miles add 81.25 to every ton. 

Mr. Rrrouim. The tolis of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal are cheaper than 
the rates for any other mode of transportation. 

Mr. DAWES. The coal costs just as much either way to the owner of the 
mine; and whether the duty 50 cents or 8 a ton, it will not make one 
—— difference to the owner of the mine, to the miner, or to anybody in 

ennsylvania who has any interest in mines separate and distinct from the 
railroads. But it will make a difference to the railroads; it will make a dif- 
ference in the freightage, nothingelse. If I can be convinced tothecontrary 
of this I will withdraw my ee of the proposition. 

Mr. Rrrourm. The wages of the miners which used to be 40 cents a ton are 
now 6 cents a ton. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Ritchie it was not 

to, there being—ayes, 61, noes 100. 
r. Rrroure. I give notice that I shall call the yeas and nays upon this 
question in the House. 

Mr. Cox. You will not have an opportunity. 

Mr. McGREw. I move to amend by striking out ‘fifty’ in line 11, and in- 
serting “seventy-five.” 
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The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. McGrew, ther 
ayes 67, noes 84. . 

Mr. MCGREW called for tellers. 

The tellers were ordered, and Mr. McGrew and Mr. Dawes were aiatnn 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, noes qh Polnted 

So the amendment was agreed to. ea 


© Were~ 


Now, sir, the incorporated extract from the tariff debate ; 
1872, Forty-second Congress, is noteworthy in two ways: l B 2 
cause the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts Me 
Dawes] in a speech sustaining the committee’s action on ¢) oe 
duction of tariff from $1.25 to 50 cents per ton on bitumino,.. 
coal, said: ‘‘I do not think any man can say all that (rof, i : 
to coal mines) and in any way lift his hand by legislatioy 
impair that prosperity (coal), or, if he would do it, it seems 
me he must be beside himself.” 7 om 

This speech was made May 8, 1872, and yet in the foregoiny yes. 
and-nay vote he is found recorded as voting for free coal. >... 
haps, as in the case of Rip Van Winkle, this vote did not ony. 
(2) Because of the assertion that ‘‘ putting on this coal a dyty os 
$1.25 a ton is just so much tax upon the consumer,” as j; »° 
counter to the accepted dictum of his party that the fore 
pays the import tax. 

Mr. Chairman, attention has been called to the fact tha: + 
bituminous coal fields, situated in the Upper Ohio and Missi<ci 
Valleys are indifferent to the retention of the present 
coal. The reason for this is a parent, for the rich manufacty 
ing districts of Ontario lie within easy reach of these Aimerjean 
mines, and with their splendid railroad system and low watep 
carriage on the Great Lakes, transportation will give the Amer} 
can coal producer every opportunity for controlling the coal 
markets west of Quebec. It is conceded that the haul from the 
mines of Nova Scotia to the Ontario manufacturing plauts is too 
long to prevent the successful competition of the Americ 
producers from Northern Ohioand Western Pennsylvanix. [t js 
admitted that if Canada removes its duty of 60cents on American 
coal that product will again assert its supremacy in Quebe: a 
possibly points east of that city when the cost of transporta‘ 
will enable it to meet and compete successfully with its 
from the Nova Scotia mines. 

If transportation is the key to the problem of controlling iar- 
kets and selling products, I sincerely trust that when the tuy of 
war comes the genius, perseverance, and native energy of the 
American producer, supplemented by his superior machiner) 
may enable him to achieve a signal victory, and that the great 
industry that I have the honor to advocate, with its millions of 
invested capital and hundreds of thousands of employ’s, directly 
and indirectly interested in the product of the same, may su‘ler 
no diminution of its hitherto prosperous development. 


ring 
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APPENDIX. 


LETTER TO THE NEW YORK WORLD. 

BOSTON, January 3, 1894 

The prospect of the removal of the tariff on bituminous coal is regarded 
with great favor in the Eastern States. The possibility of cheaper fuel for 
manufacturing purposes, uaa one of the principal handicaps 0 
England industry will be removed, seems now to be nearer realizat 
at any other period since the reciprocity treaty with Canada which was 
withdrawn in 1864. 

There are those who recall the days when the wharves of Boston were 
lined with colliers of Nova Scotia laden with coal, weighed by the chaldror 
instead of by the ton, as at present. The only way that a renewalo! 
former condition can be obtained is for Congress to place a duty o! 
aton on bituminous coal. The ancient fleet of colliers—small % 

enerally—will never again sail up Boston Harbor. Instead, howe i 

,000-ton steamers, especially designed for taking on and discharging coa! 
a qpeeey and economical manner, may be anticipated if the tax be taker 

he coal trade of New England is enormous. 0 less than 6,000,0 
anthracite are received annually by the several States included in th 
ric of New England, and the consumption of bituminous coal has 1c! 
with rapidity, until about 6,000,000 tons were consumed last year. 

ae out Connecticut, whose coal interests, owing to her geographs ~ 
location, lie in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland, it will be ob: 
served that the manufacturing States of Massachusetts, Rhode Islan a ew 
Hampshire, and Maine are in a position to profit by cheaper fuel nnd 
noW consumes about 225,000 tons of bituminous coal brought by the water 
route from ports south of New York. New Hampshire receives at the por 
of Portsmouth about 150,000 tons of soft coal. Boston alone receives fi 
tons of soft coal, to say nothing of 2,100,000 tons of anthracite, mos y OY 
water routes. Salem receives 150,000 tons of soft coal; Provide a 
400,000 tons, a large part of which comes into Massachusetts by Tal {!0” 
that port. The all-rail business has increased in recent years, speci’ 
since the efforts of the Reading Railroad interest tosend coal over the * sok 
keepsie route. + Maes Wns Ga 

The revival of the interest in Nova Scotia coal has been largely (ue © 7” 
formation of the coal syndicate of which Henry M. Whitney, formerly I'' 
dent of the West End Railway of Boston, isthe head. ‘The above oeN é 
dicate the extent of the market, and any measures calculated to reduc’ © 
price of fuel, if no more than 50 cents a ton, will result in saving to 
concerns hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The necessity for cheaper coal is admitted by all concerne 1. , 
tectionists-prefer to believe that there must continue to be a “rec 
arrangement ”’ of bearing the burdens of the tariff and argue that a 
coal must continue to compensate the producers in Pennsylvan, h 
Virginia, Maryland, and Ohio. The same argument is advanc a 
heard in the case of raw wool, and the fear of lessened duties on + snefit 
turing products holds back many manufacturers who yearn for the pens” 
that cheap fuel would insure. 
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1 tons; in 1888, 1,- 
f tlhe Nova Scotia mines in 1887 was 1,670,838 $ 
Tre tM n 1889, 1,750,279 tons; in 1890, 1,984,001 tons; in 1891, 2,044,784 tons 
were mined. Of this output nearly all was used vin the Dominion o Canada— 
sxample, in 1891, 1,849,945 tons out of #,084, 
ae fn Coneda. Quebec — aaa cneen. — = er. i 
came to the United States. The previous 4 oe 7 - ahha horas 
99,986 tons. In 1887 Uncle Sam took 73,892 tons. It us . 
importation of Nova Scotia coal into the United States has rapidly de 
ased. 2 
"The price of good bijuanigots coal Jn oY = one aS o a 
lvania anthracite coal sells for $5.50 or , 
wie communication, and the same coal is sold in = — ies 
notwithstanding the transportation distance from the mine 
oNorsi ; i ing purposes is worthy 
Tova Scotia coal of Cape Breton being best for steaming p po 
of couniberation from ec economic standpoint. The seams Caen d oo 
shelving or nearly parallel to theearth's Cpe mess rom 
ore Ss kof carboniferous formation u ‘ 
ae he General Mining Association, previously referred to, avveoees 5 
feet in thickness. ‘Che principal miues, in addition to the General aan ng 
Association, are the Caledonia Company, the Glace Bay Company, the Gow- 
ery Company, the International Company, the Sidney and Louisburg Com- 
pany, and the Low Point and Lingen Company, the latter owned by the Gen- 
‘al Mining Company. 
ia be oak Saocme cf the employés is equalized ee low prices of the 
necessaries of life. Potatoes at 15 cents a bushel elp out the working 
classes in Nova Scotia to an astonishing degree, and beef, pork, and cereals 
,aper than in the States. 
are nere te more of regular employment for the men. The arbitrary policy 
adopted by the mine-owners in the States to control production is uasnows, 
and the workmen, Welsh, Irish, and Nova Scotians, lod along from one en 
of the year to the other in comparative comfort. ey live in rough little 
cottages which protect their occupants from the inclement winter climate, 
and accustomed to the moderate ways of Cape Breton would never be con- 
tented in the Hocking Valley or in West Virginia. 





Leland Stanford. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BOWERS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 12, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon, Leland Stanford, late a Senator from the State of California— 

Mr. BOWERS of California said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Knowing that many members desired to ad- 
dress the House to-day, I had thought I would keep silent, but 
find that I am unwilling to let the occasion pass without adding 
my humble tribute to the memory of the man whose name is so 
honorably and inseparably connected with the history and fame 
of California. 

Twenty years ago this winter I first made the personal ac- 
quaintance of Leland Stanford. At that time he was president 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and I was a member 
of the California Legislature. That winter a fierce political 
eruption culminated and subsided. Skillful politicians invented 
and engineered to a successa scheme to make the then governor 
of the State a United States Senator. 

In furtherance of this scheme, strong appeals were made to 
the prejudices of the people, with, it must be admitted, many 
grounds for complaint. Political parties were for the time dis- 
organized, apparently disbanded. The people almost en masse 
were arrayed against the railroad company, and its president 
and all connected with it were denounced in unmeasured terms 
as enemies of the State, and every member and senator who re- 
fused to vote for the independent candidate for United States 
Senator was stigmatized as a tool of the railroad company. At 
that time the section of the State in which I resided had no rail- 
roads. It was not, therefore, for our interests to fight railroads. 
We were very desirous of aequiring a railroad, and were using 
every endeavor to induce railroad builders to come our way. I 
was therefore a railroad man, and it was at this time I made the 
acquaintance of this strong, genial man, an acquaintance, and I 
a. = friendship, which was maintained up to the time of 

eath. 


The election over, the whole design and purpose of the great 


uprising of the people being accomplished, the Independent 
party disappeared, resolved into its original elements, ond in a 
comparatively short time thereafter I saw these same people 


gathered in the legislative hall electing the man they had so 
bitterly denounced, this president of the Central Pacific Rail- 
Soe ee to en in their gift, that of United 
nator, and atthe expiration of his i 
without ey p no first term reélecting 
whirligig of time. 
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I do not at this time intend to recapitulate the incidents of a 
life that are familiar not alone to all Californians, but to most 
of the people of the United States, and, indeed, to the world. 
I will only say here that after the passions engendered by bitter 
political struggles have passed away, or have been softened by 
time, the people of California find that they are proud of and 
honor the memory of their railroad builder, their governor, 
their United States Senator, and founder of their great uni- 
versity, Leland Stanford. 

Only a man of much more than ordinary ability, only a true 
man, only a good man could have so won the hearts of the peo- 
ple of California; so they honor his memory asa man, subject to 
the passions, the temptations, and the limitations of a man; but 
through all these, above all these, they now know his heart and 
purpose was right and noble all the time. 

And this purpose is well expressed in the following lines taken 
from the Sequoia, the university paper: 


Since we last met under the arches of the quadrangle we have lost 


one 


whose name will ever be held in tender remembrance, not only by every 
student of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, but by every friend of education 
None but those who have felt the divine thirst for knowledge can know what 
Senator Stanford’s life has meant to those of us whose education has been a 


oe only through his benefaction. For weeksthe press of the nation 
as been busy recording again the story of his life. Wecan say nothing of 
him that has not been better said. His work is written in the history of his 
country. His monuments are many, but the most enduring will be the lives 
of future generations, the achievement of whose highest possibilities will be 
a lasting memorial to hisname. The best expression we can make of our 
sorrow for his death, of our tender recollection of his son, and of our sym 
pathy for his widow, is an active interest in furthering their dearest wishes 
as far as in us lies, in the elevation of our race. 

But, Mr. Speaker, one is living who shares with the dead in 
this loving memory, and so long as the memory of Leland Stan- 
ford shall be cherished in the hearts of the people of California 
so long will they honor the estimable woman who through all 
his active life was his helpmeet, sharing in all his struggles, disap- 
pointments, and triumphs, and now the almoner of his bounties 
and benefactions, devoting her life to completing his work— their 
work—and securing its blessings to all the people. I speak of 
his noble wife, Mrs. Stanford. Honored and loved in her life, 
when she shall be laid to rest by his side her name shall live 
with his, and so long as the remembrance of good and great 
deeds shall be cherished by mankind will the names of these 
two remain a sweet memory. 


William Mutehler, 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 19, 1893,* 


On resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. William Mutchler, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is one of the sorrows of service in this 
House that the friendships made in it have an element of un- 
usual transitoriness. In the comparatively few years during 
which I have served here how few remain compared to the large 
number who during those years have held seats on this floor. 
The country is so large, and the necessities for absorbed occu- 
pation so numerous that even separation has an element of final 
parting scarcely less final than death. The frequency of death 
in this body has grown with its constant increase in number 
until these occasions of solemn commemoration of the virtues 
of our colleagues who have passed before us to the great here- 
after and of our own sense of loss at their death have become so 
frequent that the House has grown somewhat callous, and the 
empty benches frequently reveal that the cares and duties of life 
are too intense to give more than a passing salute to the soul of 
a dead brother. 

To be elected a Representative of the pe is of itself con- 
clusive proof of some qualities of unusual force, for no district 
composed of American freemen would consent to be represented 
by a man without such force; not that every Representative is 
great or necessarily a conspicuous man, but he must have a cer- 
tain force of character, a certain power of will and be possessed 
of capacities, qualities, and gifts which secure the confidence of 
the people among whom he lives to justify them in his election; 





*Copy not received at Printing Office until March 5, 1894. 
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and he who in this body rises to fair Jeadership must ceca | aman a@ man; we had come out from opposition into the domain of 


rily possess more than the usual foree found among his breth- 
ren. This is a kindly br+an exacting body; it is generous, but 
it gives its onfidenceslowly; it is friendly, but itretainsrespect 
only for those who deserve it; and if this’ leadership has been 
acquired by one of unusual modesty, withoutself-seeking, devoid 
of every element of aggression for self or selfish purpose, this 
demonstratesconclusively that it was deserved. 

William Mutehler was a rather striking demonstration of the 
truth of these observations. [ have never served with a more 
modest man, nor with one who, while he discharged his duties 
faithfully and conseie ntiously, was more disposed to allow oth- 
ers leadership, and give to those who deserved it conspicuity. 
Whatever of power, influence, or fame became his, came to him; 
he did not seek them; and yet he could have served in no body 
of men in which he would not have gradually become a member 
of influence and weight. He was the victim of an exceedingly 
bad system, by which the counties of his district in alternate <e- 
quence secured a Representative. Ifhehad remained amem.r 
of this body continuously from the time he first entered it, it is 
not saying too much to say that he would have been one of the 
most conspicuous Representatives, and would in all probability 
have been the Speaker of the House and succeeded to the lead- 
ership of his party. 

It may not be a wise custom of the House that a member shall 
rank from his last entry, and go to the foot of the committees 
to which he is assigned; but such a custom has prevailed, and as 
in every Congress nearly one-third of its members are new mem- 
bers, a break in the service here is of great injury to the develop- 
mentand growth of the power of a Representative. Continuous 
service, with its experience, its assignments tothe heads of com- 
mittees, its national reputation, and a certain self-assurance 
which comes with it, gives toa Representative an influence that 
issometimesout of proportion to his natural gifts or to hisacquire- 
ments; mere expertness in the rules of the House, familiarity 
with its customs, the ease which such assurance gives, and the 

osition on committees thus acquired, give weight that can 
ardly be estimated. 

Mr. Mutchler’s physical appearance would have made him a 
marked man anywhere--stalwart in form, broad of shoulder, 
deep of chest, with raven hair and swarthy complexion, bright 
and stable eye, mobile and expressive features, simple but self- 
possessed, and courteous towards others, gave bim an impressive 
appearance, which both attracted and commanded respect. He 
was a fine specimen of the Pennsylvania Dutchman, a handsome 
and attractive type of that stalwart and manly race W hich has 
given to Pennsylvania much of her best blood and her unusual 
and extraordinary success. In this physical casket were in- 
cased a brain and soul fully worthy of it. I served with him on 
theCommittee on Appropriations, and our seats at the committee 
table were side by side; [ enjoyed the hospitality of his elegant 
and sweet home, and I think I had his personal and political 
confidence. 

There were matters upon which we did not agree, there were 
questions of policy concerning which we saw differently; they 
were the subject of frequent and earnest conference between us; 
I sought his advice, his company, and even his assistance. He 
was simple, sincere, frank, intelligent, manly; he never paltered 
with you, he never used language in a double or ambiguous 
sense; prudent and conservative in his utterances, charitable and 
courteous in his judgment to those who differed from him, he 
was yet earnest, décided, andcandid. The processesof hismind 
were absolutely honest; he was never self-deceived; the conelu- 
sions to which he came were reached after a thoughtful and 
honest meditation, without haste and with patience, and not 
altogether free from prejudice. It wasthe prejudice of a high- 
moo and noble nature seeking to do and to think what was 
right 

Courageous in his convictions as well as in his life, he was yet 
moderate in his utterances, prone to seek common ground of ac- 
tion with those with whom he in the mainagreed. Alwaysclear 
in his own conviction, he was yet tolerantof opposition in others 
and careful to avoid any utterances which might increase dif- 
ferences and anxious to do whatever was henpentio to produce 
harmonious action in the party to which he belonged and the 
committee of which he might ee to bea member. He was 
in the truest sense of the word alovable man—gentle, thought- 
ful, kindly, always meeting you with a smile, but it was the 
_— of a manty friend upon whose courage you knew you could 

a and upon whose manhood you felt you could rely. 

deplore his death, not only asa pe loss, but as a loss 
to the par 7 and to the country. He had reached the prime of 
a matured intellect; he had secured the t and confidence 
of the House; he had become favorably known to the country; 
he came from a section where the Democratic party needed such 
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NOs- 
itive com | aa: we hd we were not consolidated, we had to go th rough 


the process. of fermentation before we became & compact na 3 
tional party; it seemed to me that he would be one of ;{ ea 

useful Representatives on this floor; with his general 

his moderate nature, with his courage and dispos sition 
popular address, with his gifts as a speaker, with h 
greater gifts at the committee table, he struck me 2s } 

of the men the party in the House most needed, ) 

most to nationalize and consolidate it, and that thes r 

him a conspicuous, profitable, and useful career. 

The Democratic party has needed and does need n . F 
ern environments of just his type, and it seemed to me : 
could fill a peculiar and needed position. Penn 
once been Democratic; I yearned to see it come bac 
the keystone State of the Democratic party. I tru 
passing beyond the bounds of propriety on such an occ 
this, for I speak it respectfully of all,to whatever 
rzy belong and whatever views they may hold The 
different sections are diverse; some common pro 
found; here wasa wise, conservative, able, mode vr: ate 
that more were like unto h m—and with his aid and 
such the country could be better governed and better 
His death, therefore, came as a shock. 

[ mourned himeas a friend, I grieved over his d 
league, I missed him from the committee table bu . 
his loss as a patriot. And I lay this simple tribute of my j 
ment rather than of my affection upon his er ive. Standiy 
a representative of the people in this Hall, 
conviction that in the long list of men who h: posed this 
august body none served the country more fait fully n ore 
conscientiously nor lived a sweeter, purer life tha » whose 
place on this floor has been filled by a beloved s ( 
place in our hearts can be never filled except by h nim 


eats 


George Hearst. 


REMARKS .: 


OF 
JAMES G MAGUIRE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesduy, February 21, 1894, 


On resolutions of respect to the memory of George Hearst, la 
from the State of California 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: & 

Mr, SPEAKER: I thank the House for accordin his priv- 
ilege of expressing the affection and high esteem in which 
late Senator Hearst, of California, was held by the peop! ny 
State; of recounting some of the manly virtues for which they a4 
honor his memory, and the profound sorrow which his death oc- 
casioned to them. 

For more than forty years Senator Hearst was a |: 2 
zen of California. He was oneof the heroic band of pion vho Pe 
in the ever-memorable years 1849 and 1850 braved the 8, ¢ 
privations, and hardships of a trip across the continent in search a 
of the golden opportunities and rewards for which the then new 
Territory of California had become world-famous. 

From the hour of his arrival on the Pacific mane 
factor in theenterprises of California, and in ever) ce th F 
marked the progress of her civilization to the splendid position 
which she held among the sisterhood of States, wien ; 
called him: from the highest office within the gift. Ler p 

Senator George Hearst was born in F raniclin C Co ay 280., OD 
September 3, 1820, where he resided until 1850, when, filled with 
the enthusiasm and ambitions of brave andvi igorous young m 
hood, he started as one of a little band of gold- seekers to cross 
the plains. Scourged with cholera and pursued by 
dians, the journey was uncommonly terrible. 

With the remnantof his original party George Hearst! 
the gold fields of Eldorado County, Cal., in Gutober, e 0. 


1 44) ne 
hostile 10 


‘eac shed 


He 


immediately commenced work in his newly chosen employmé age 

a soe = ning. Hesoon became an uncommonly good v 
jegings ngs and developed far greater skill than the m . 

jority of of ate liows in working them. His judgment, > rth i 

the location and working of placer mines, soon oecame ‘he a 4 


liance of those who were seeking their fortunes with hin ee 
many of them preferred working for him to relying upon ' el 

















enamine 
own judgment and skill in the selection and working of inde- 
sndent claims. 
nahn recognized as one of the most skillful and —— 
ful of placer miners he soon became @ recognized expert in t : 
creater field of discovering and working the quartz veins an 
Todes of the Sierras. In July, 1859, the Comstock Silver Lode 
of Nevada was discovered. At that time there was no assay 
fice in that region of country, . 
the experts appealed to for a vuiding judgment concerning the 
value of the discovery. A test of the ore was made, and it was 
found to carry from three thousand to five thousand dollars 
rorth of silver to the ton. i 
rr plearet, with Judge Walsh, Melville Atwood, and A. BE, 
Head, crossed the Sierra Nevada Mountains on mules to the new 
lode. Mr. Hearst immediately gave evidence of his confidence 
in hisown judgment of the value of the lode by purchasing a 
one-sixth interest in the great Ophir mine from one of its dis- 
coverers. Up to that time, although he had been more than 
usually successful in gravel mining, he had not acquired any- 
thing like a fortune, but very soon the immense richness of the 
Comstock lode was heralded throughout the country, and Ben 
Holliday purchased Mr. Hearst's interest in the Ophir mine for 
a price amounting to a handsome fortune. This was the begin- 
ning of the great and successful career of Senator Hearst in the 
diseovery and development of the richest mines of the golden 
West. Ss 
\lthough he was in poor health when he came to California, 


the rough outdoor mountain life and splendid climate of that re- | 


gion had not only restored his health, but had inspired him 
with a delight for labors involving hardship and great physical 
endurance. His successes hadmade himfamous as a mining ex- 
pert, and his fame for absolute and unswerving honesty was as 
great and as universal as the fame of his knowledge and skill. 
He dealt fairly with the discoverers of mines and with the pur- 
chasers of mines. 

Prospectors who had discovered valuable lodes which they 
were financially unable to work, all sought to have their mines 
examined by Mr. Hearst and to deal eitherwith him or through 
him in working or selling them, because they knew that his 
judgment in such matters was unerring, that his honesty was 
unswerving, that he was frank and generous in his dealings be- 
yond any other man who dealt in mines, and because no recom- 
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If silence was ever broken concerning these generous deeds it 
was ne * broken by George Hearst. But the beneficiaries of 
his gener: ity from every mountain and valley of the golden 
West gave to his name, among the whole people, not only « 
Cal nia, but of that ent re region character that er 
him in their hearts and de hi pite of the mo 
tal wna ore ostentatious benevol ica of > hi ¢ 
the ideal Democrat. the ideal man of the peo 
Inthe later years of his life he ranked not mere 
aire, iS & man whose furtune was ) é L 
ten to twenty millions, yet the people never regard i 1 
any way removed from them by reason of his wealth. 
as to him, his wealth was but an incident to the vi 
poses of his life; was but a means of extending his po 
| doing good. Noman ever envied him his possessio 
there was no taint of oppression in their acguiremen 
use. 
{n his home life the richness and gentleness of his « 
shone forth in its truest grandeur. Devoted and ex 
husband, loving father, true and faithful friend: in th r 
spher 
None knew him but to love him 
Nor named him but to praise 
He was devoted to the principles of Jeffersonian D 
to these great principles: ‘‘ Equal rights to all; special p 
leges to none;” that ‘the greatest good of the greatest ; 
ber” should be the end and aim of all government; 
| right to govern has its only true foundation ‘‘in the consent of 
the governed,” and that all governing power should be or 
nated and maintained by regularand frequent appeals to th 


mendation would go so far with investors in mining properties | 
as the simple word of George Hearst, given after looking at. a | 


nine. 

Every miner onthe Pacific Slope—from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Rocky Mountains—knewand admired and loved him. He be- 
came rich in knowledge and rich in pocket as the result of his 
ceaseless study and untiring labor, but every miner continued to 
be his friend. Rich or poor, educated or illiterate, lucky or un- 
fortunate, all miners were his companions and his friends. Out 


of the richness of his knowledge he advised them,and advised | 
The latchstring | 


them with the faithfulness of a devoted friend. 
of his home, in city or in country, was always out. His heart 
was always open to sympathy for their afflictions, and his purse 
was ever ready to aid them in their misfortunes. 

The proverbial generosity of the miner characterized the 
whole life of George Hearst. Neither wealth nor station ever 
chilled his sympathies nor brought to him a moment of haugh- 
tiness or a thought of selfishness. 
his chosen pursuit, but over it there fell not the slightest shadow 
or suspicion of oppression. In every enterprise of his life, his 
means Of enlarging his own fortune was also made the means 
of benefiting his fellow-men. 

No Lazarus ever gathered erumbs that fell from his table, nor 
appealed unheeded at his gate for sympathy or assistance. His 
generous heart inspired and his generous hand gave the assist- 
anee ere the hands of the sufferer could be clasped in supplica- 
tion, and he ever sought to inspire the unfortunate with lofty 
Sentiments of manliness in misfortune instead of seeking to im- 
press them with either the sense of their own helplessness or 


judgment of the whole people expressing their will by the rie 
of universal suffrage through a free ballot and a fair and ho 


count of their votes. 


lo the accomplishment of these ends, and for the purp of 
mecting the sophistries of the press representing the s} 
terests fostered under existing laws, he invested a larg 


of his fortune in building upagreat Democratic daily n 
in San Francisco—the Examiner—giving to it a gene ’ 
port which speedily placed it in the front rank of journalism, com 
paring favorably with the greatest and oldest newspapers of tli 
civilized world. This mighty contribution to the service of th 

Democratic party made him for the rest of his life the foremost 
Democrat of California. 

When, in 1886, the death of Senator John F. Miller, of Cali 
fornia, created a vacancy in California’s representation in th 
United States Senate, Governor Stoneman naturally turned to 
George Hearst as the man whose appointment to that exalted 
position would be most likely to meet the approbation of the 
Democrats of California. He was appointed, and the judgment 
of Governor Stoneman was vindicated by the people in January, 
1887, at which time the Legislature of California elected Sena- 
tor Hearst for the full term of six years. 

Senator Hearst did notshineasanorator. He wasnota trained 
debater. He was not ashowy man in the councils of the nation 
but he brought to his position that ripe and sound judgment 
which had guided him inallof his public and private enterprises 
in the humbler stations of his long and i A thor 


‘OuUuS 


active career. 


| ough knowledge of the political principles to which his life had 


He made a great fortune in | 


| fornia 


f hie . * 
Oo! his goodness, as do so many philanthropists who court the | 


world’s applause 

No man was ever more generous with either means or per- 
sonal eflorts.to relieve the distress of his fellow-men than was 
ne Hearst, yet he never made any public pretension to phi- 
“ntaropy or generosity. He was ever the plain, earnest, frank, 


straightfor ward, open-hearted miner thatthe pioneers knew and 
— with and loved in the fifties. He sought out the deserv- 


a poor to whom misfortune had come and in the quiet, unpre- 
eaten character of a sympathizing friend, with no witness but 
3 © beneficiary and the Omnipotent Father, he relieved distress, 

estored happiness to clouded homes, gave a new inspiration to 


th i ; 
dintsaeatha of misfortune, and, without humiliating, gave to the 


ones new opportunities in the struggle of life. 


been devoted served as his unerring guide in all great questions 
of public policy, and his thorough and detailed 


the commercial and industrial interests of the 


knowledge of 


State of Cali- 


fornia and of her neighboring States and Territories, together 
with the ever-present strong common sense for which he was 


distinguished throughout his whole life, made him not merely 
an eflicient representative of California, but a safe and useful 
legislator for the entire nation. 

His eareer in the United States Senate was brief, but it was 
honorable, and it was and is appreciated by the people of Cali- 
all the more because the life of constant enterprise in 
which his fortunes were so closely blended with those of th: 
whole people, and with the development of the State. placed 
him at some disadvantage in the councils of the nation with 
men of the Kast, trained from childhood to the arts of oratory 
and statesmanship. 

The quiet bravery of the closing hoursof his life,as they have 
been reported here, was but the natural culmination of a long 
life of generous simplicity and constant courage. Why should 
his closing hours have been otherwise than peaceful and cour- 
ageous? In life he loved justice and practiced mercy. He 
seorned to wrong his fellow-man; was true toall his obligations, 
moraland legal; was fair to the strong, helpful to the weak, and 
generous to the afflicted. 

The sentiments of the whole peopie of the West were happily 
expressed in the following lines from the pen of Mr. Frank H. 








Gassaway, one of California's brightest and most famous poets, 
published a few days after the death of Senator Hearst: 
Earth's great ones may sorrow beside him 
And over his catafalque bend, 
But we--we who knew him and tried him— 
The statesman mourn not, but the friend. 


For our comrade he was from the hour 
He toiled in the ranks by our side; 

The hand that grasped riches and power 
Forgot not the pick that it plied. 


And surely, if deeds of sweet pity 

Are treasured for recompense meet, 
The path to the beautiful city 

Is smooth to his home-faring feet. 


Then let his chief mouraers, the lowly, 
With tears he so often repressed, 
The face of our dead cover slowly, 
And bear him away to his rest. 


And though ‘tis an omen that ever 
Shall soften the pang of regret— 

The great heart shall beat again, never, 
The smile on his face lingers yet. 


Lingers yet—and we know ’tis a token, 
From the shores where the purified dwell, 
The Master’s ‘‘ well done” has been spoken, 
We may bid him “ good night,” for all’s well. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The year of 1893 opened with the largest 
trade ever known in the history of the country. Mills were 
crowded with orders, labor employed, and business stimulated 
by high hopes for the future. But this auspicious beginning 
was doomed to be short-lived, for the closing of the spring 
months found business shrinking and trade dropping off, and by 
midsummer commercial disaster and depression were every- 
where felt. The year now closes with the most disastrous re- 
sults to trade and commerce that have occurred in more than 
fifty years. 

he disasters which swept over the country in 1855~’57 appear 
to challenge the present as a suitable occasion for a comparison 
of causes and attending results, from which wholesome lessons 
may be learned. 

Ineverything that has a quotable market value, except city real 
estate, the total shrinkage for nine months amounts to nearly 
three billions, being an average loss per capita of $46 in nine 
months, an amount sufficient to maintain all the expenses of the 
Government for seven years; and yet Mr. Cleveland and his ad- 
visers are not able to discover the fact that they are adding to 
this enormous waste and outlay daily by attempting to push 
through Congress a measure for the further impoverishment of 
the people. 

The year closes with prices of a products the lowest ever 
known, with millions of workers seeking in vain foremployment, 
with charity taxed to its utmost and laboring constantly, fighting 
—— back suffering and starvation in our great centers of 

abor. 

Can it be presumed that the foregoing conditions are the re- 
sultof mere chance? Those who seek to evade the charge of 
being in any way responsible for this great calamity, are en- 
deavoring to make the world believe that the panic and desti- 
tution now apparent are the result, as Grover Cleveland ex- 
presses it, of ‘untoward circumstances.” The volume of money 
now in circulation is greater than in any year during the past 
ten. The amount of farm products on hand is equal to the 
amount usually found in reserve in any year during the past 
ten. In every branch of trade, that which conduces to the hap- 
piness of mankind, there is an abundance of everything save 
one—employment. Why this state of things, is the great ques- 
tion that honest men ought to be willing to answer and suffer- 
ing men ought to be willing to investigate. 

WHO ARE TO BE BENEFICIARIES OF THIS BILL. 


In the discussion of this bill we have been called upon many 
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times to pause in our deliberations in order that we may reveiy 
and hear the petitions of the people, whose wail can not bo a i 
taken in their appeals that they may be saved from idleness »,, f 
famine, from disaster and bankruptcy in business, but jt » — “ 
that this House of Representatives of the people is detemer a ol 
not to hear the voice that comes from this side of the oces,, » 
to disregard all national, industrial interests at home, whi}¢ 
combined forces of tariff reform are busy in pushing to yJi),,.... 
completion a bill which is in the aid of foreign enterprise. 

The fiscal and legislative history of the United States 
that no reduction of the tariff has ever been attempt 
there was a deficiency in the Treasury, except the tarif 
March 3, 1857. The same destructive elements which aye oy. Bi 
tagonistic to American industrial interests were busy in hypjn~ 
ing about the legislation of that period. The same interesis,., ii 
apparently at work now in the passage of the Wilson bill, Wo.«s. Bt: 
sume this position, for the same arguments underlie every , : 
osition which has been brought forward by the Democrat Es 
party, save that in the present instance the constitutionaljty 9) iy 
protected duties has been openly assailed by the national Jem. * 
cratic party for the first time in its history. , ce 

Immediately after the passage of the act of 1816, which was 
revenue-tariff act, the metropolitan papers of that date, namely. 
about the last of July, published statements concerning th, 
effect of the measure, which can not be overlooked at this dis. is 3 
tant day, for their prophecy was as truly fulfilled as ever words 
spoken concerning a future event could possibly be; and in proof 
of this I desire you to give attention to what I shall have to say 
at the closing part of this short historical statement, being ex. 
tracts from the newspapers of the day covering the period of 
disaster, namely, from 1848 to 1858. 
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THE PREDICTIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
New York Courier and Enquirer, July 30, 1846: 


The country will be flooded with foreign goods, many manufactories wil] 
be stopped and others will work at half price; the home market now , 
built up will be injured, ruinously low prices of agricultural product 
follow, and the day laborer will be required to work for redu 8 
The consequences of such excessive importations will cause a ince of 
trade against us exceeding the amount of specie within the cou: W 
must be sent abroad, followed perhaps by a derangement of our monet 
system. 


New York Express, July 30, 1846: 


Wherever the news will go it will sound a death knell in the ear of in 
try and enterprise. No sadder tidings for many a year have reached 
branches of labor, and the outcry, therefore, is general. 


Baltimore American, July 30, 1846: 


A reduction of the prices of labor is one of the inevitable effects of the re- 
al of the American tariff act of 1842 and the substitution of McKay's 
ritish tariff bill. The latter deliberately takes away the sure protect! 











to American labor, which the act of 1842 had so happily and wisely throwa 
around it. 
New York Tribune, July 30, 1846: 
The tariff bill of Walker and McKay has passed both Houses of Congress, , 
and has doubtless ere this received the signature of the President. It takes 3 


effect December 1, and as the law of the land it is henceforth to be« 
by all. We believe the change just made entirely wrong, flagrantly, griev ; 
ously wrong, yet we shall studiously avoid ‘‘ panic making.” ; bi 

When the crisis has been met with manful resolution, we apprehend that ; 
there will be quite disaster enough, suffering enough, because of this gr 










national mistake. We fear that thousands upon thousands who would have ‘8 
been steadily employed and comfortably situated during the ensuin iter ; 
if this bill had not passed, will now be destitute of employment an s 


ent upon charity for bread. 


By a short review of the two tariff-for-revenue measures of . 
1846 and 1857, I propose now to show that the effect of a revenue 3 
tariff can be traced in history by the results upon labor, trade 
commerce, and agriculture, as shown by the events r corded ot 
the period covered from 1846 to 1861. And the further fact 1s 
shown to bear out the theory and practice of protection, that 4 
revenue tariff will not support the Government and maintain 
thrift and enterprise, but necessarily leaves the Government 
without sufficient revenue,destroys its credit, and tends towards 
bankruptcy in the nation. I call attention to the following: 


HISTORY OF THE WALKER TARIFF AND OF THE ACT OF 1857 SHOWING ITS 


OPERATIONS. 
At the time when the Walker tariff of 1846 went into oper 
tion the Government was virtually out of debt, there being ony 


$15,550,202 outstanding. If the operation of the tariff o! 168s 

had been continued for tw6 years longer this debt woule nave 

been extinguished, but instead thereof the tariff for revenue 0) 

1846 became an experiment and under its operation the — 

debt began to grow, so that in five years it reached the nae 

more than sixty-eight millions, and at no time ee 
whole period of eleven years did the national debt come 0° : 
twenty-eight millions. ; he nw 

I a herewith a table showing the increase of 
tio ebt by years, from 1847 to 1857. 
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INCREASE OF PUBLIC DERT. 
In 1846, June 30, the public debt was $15,550,202. 


Bi ile acrstinia $38, 826, 534 | 1853 ........--...----------00 59, 803, 117 
Te crsteteennrs PERE EEE | 94 «xno ener conanwepeeeentes 42, 242, 222 
oa, Oe Gee O08 | S00. <5. ncasanacpastepens 35, 566, 888 
Ne ny sanigancde GE OB FTE | BIB goons cv cccededennndeses<s 31, 973, 687 
calcd cas 68, 804, 706 | 1867... .n.c-cecenee-e-= , 699, 
Te ae 66, 199, 341 


THE DEBT INCREASING AND REVENUES FALLING OFF. 


sasury tables show that out of the eleven years of the 
taritt of 1846 thie excess of expenditures over receipts apo: 
to $21,790,909. Thus the ene of eT asc = ; ; 
ai this amount to produce revenue tual e3 Ses 
a the eceraners sheneee if the tariff act of 1842 had contin- 
ued through the eleven years of te Walker tariff of 1846 the 
result would have been $171,583,728, «‘ta a surplus in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, as against a debt of twenty-eight mil- 


lions. 
THE ACT OF 1867. 

The tariff act of March 3, 1857, which took effect July 1, 1857, 

ras the only instance, as cited before, where a reduced tariff 
measure was offered to Congress in the face of a deficit in the 
Treasury. The revenues for the year ending June 30, 1857, from 
customs under the act of 1846, were $63,875,905, while for the 
year of 1858 following they decreased to $41,789,620, showing a 
deficit of $22,086,225 during the first year of its operation. The 
revenues ran down under this act of 1857 to $39,582,125, being 
the greatest loss in revenue of any one of the four years of its 
existence. 

CONTINUED INCREASE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


It will be noticed that the public debt necessarily increased 
every year during the operation of this tariff of 1857, as shown 


by the following table: 


ee a ne eee $64, 842, 287 
SA OF | irceiericeninsenseennivss 90, 580, 873 

This was an increase in the public debt of $45,668,922 from 
1858 to 1861, which is summed up as follows: 

Starting in 1846 with a national debt of only $15,550,202, we 
find the people confronted with the awful obligation in the form 
of a national debt on June 30, 1861, of $90,580,873, with the na- 
tional credit impaired until a national loan could not be nego- 
tiated, except at rates of interest greater than had ever been 
paid before or since. 

FALSE TEACHING. 


The Democrats in 1846 taught and believed, as they profess to 
believe now, that by increased importations for the single pur- 
pose of raising revenue, their work would be complete, without 
giving any consideration to the ability of the Government to in- 
crease its exports or, in other words, they stimulated and en- 
couraged the purchase of foreign goods without taking into ac- 
count the resources of the people or their ability to pay for them. 

As predicted, the country was flooded with foreign goods under 
the operation of the foregoing act. Labor was unemployed; 
panic and disaster everywhere smote with a blighting hand the 
prosperity of former years and filled the land of plenty and pros- 
perity with the sadder wail of the unemployed starving multi- 
tude, whose cry alone was for labor and bread, in proof of which 
attention is invited to the following. 


THE PROPHECY OF 1&6 FULFILLED. 


The quotations given in the following summary can be verified 
in the crap wt of Congress, from the files of the papers quoted. 
Any one challenging the correctness of each and every state- 
ment is invited to make a comparison for his own satisfaction. 

New York Tribune, June 26, 1848: 


The state of trade In the manufacturing districts wears a discoura: - 
pect. Prices have a declining tendency. Flour quoted at 8 per panels ” 


New York Tribune, September 7, 1855: 


Our laborers should find employment for the hard season opening to them 


“ I onag side, in contrast with the enforced idleness and destitu tion of last 


New York Tribune, September 1, 1854: 


Owing to the present calamitous depression in all kinds of business which 
e fear is to be protracted as itis universal, and the consequent diminution 
of the space occupied by advertisements in the columns of the Tribune, we 


find it convenient to sli 8 size 
sean ghtly reduce the size of our sheet. (Size of paper 


New York Tribune, September 24, 1857: 


Washington, September 24.—Special dispatch to the New York Tribune 
The official revenue table for this week has not yet been prepared. on 
sued, it will show a further decline of the surplus. 


New York Tribune, September 22, 1857: 


Newport, R. I.—The papers coming in have that fresh news of disaster 
like the sons of a beleaguered city who, sent out to bring back tidings of 


cheer, returned with droopi i 1 
cane ataeeee ping heads and unwillingly delivered their mes- 
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New York Tribune, September 23, 1857: 

Philadelphia, September 22.—Messrs. Robert Patterson & Co., extensive 
dealers in sugar here, have failed. Their liabilities are very large. 

Boston, September 22.—Heavy failure in Boston! Messrs. Emmons, Dan 
freth & Scudder, wholesale grocers in South Market street, suspended to- 
day. Liabilities, $300,000. 


Mr. Chairman, from the columnsof commercial matters in the 
New York Daily Tribune of Tuesday, September 22, 1857, the fol- 
lowing are some of the leading headings which I desire to read 
as a part of my remarks: 

Monday, September 21.—This has been one of the binest days that we have 
noticed in Wall street since the present depression commenced. 

Rumors of heavy failures in Boston, Philadelphia. and Albany 

Messrs. Cyrus W. Field & Co., paper dealers, of this city, have suspended 
payment. 

At Philadelphia several failures are reported. Messrs. J. Farnhart & Co.; 
Hooker, Lee & Co.; Newhouse & Spatts; T. B. Remington &Co., and Deale, 
Miligun & Co., all leading houses. 

Montour Iron Company have determined to pay off their labilities and 
close their rolling mills at Danville. This will throw out of employment 
2,000 men. 

We learn from the Milwaukee papers that the Rock River Bank, of Beloit, 
closed its doors Monday. 

The Utica Herald says that W. P. Swift, of this city, has made an assicn- 
ment. Liabilities not known. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says the money market was deeply, darkly blue 
on Saturday, and rates were even higher than they had previously been 
through the week. 

The bank of Elgin, IIL, has suspended. 

The reports from the Schuylkill mining regions are most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Chairman, on September 24, 1857, just eighty-six days 
after the tariff act of March 3, 1853, reducing duties, went into 
effect, the following extract appeared in the New York Tribune, 
which [ will also read as a part of my remarks: 

New York Tribune, September 24, 1857: 

The Philadelphia correspondent says of the merchants of Philadelphia: 

‘*‘Some heavy houses have absolutely refused to import their usual large 
supplies and have limited their purchases to invoices absolutely necessary 
Some parties were strong enough to buy all the paper they have afloat, and 
the rates at which they can now purchase it are shocking to think of. One 
of them on Monday bought their own notes at 6 per cent per month A dis- 
count of 72 per cent per annum.) This city (Philadelphia) is suffering in 
common with yours from the same chronic evil, the sin of the Government 
in gorging the nation with every description of foreign goods. Our local 
industry is rapidly becoming paralyzed under its effects 

“An extensive manufacturer of wall paper suspended last week, who paid 
out weekly 31,500 for wages. They have now stopped their factory and dis- 
charged their hands. The coal mines are doing the same. Print workers 
and other industrial establishments are suspended and crowds of operatives 
are turned adrift. Cutting down of expense is the order of the day. Confi- 
dence has departed so generally that those who seem to have money are dis 
posed to hoard it for still lower levels.” 

I will read also from New York Tribune, September 26, 1857: 

What is the explanation of the sudden scarcity of money, which drives 
even our best and strongest commercial houses to the necessity of paying 
the most usurious rates of interest? Previous to the setting in of the late 
crisis, he who owned stocks stood in as good a position as he who had a de- 
positin bank. The unreasonable discredit into which railroads have fallen, 
has struck at once out of existence the amount of currency compared with 
which the twelve or fifteen millions contracted by our banks is but a mere 
bagatelle. We shall not, perhaps, be far out of the way if we conjecture 
that the amount of credit thus annihilated is at least equal to the entire 
amount of the bank loans in this city. 


Mr. Chairman, before reading the following extract from the 
New York Tribune of January 15, 1855, I desire to sugge.t to 
the House that if the year 1855 should be erased and 184 sub- 
stituted, and then have the Clerk read from the desk the paper 
I hold in my hand, there could but one opinion result from such 
reading, that the facts depicted of thirty-nine years ago are true 
pictures of the scenes which are occurring in our great centers 
of labor to-day. Iask my Democratic friends to give close at- 
tention while I read the following: 

New York Tribune, January 15, 1855: 


Whoishungry’ Goandsee. Youthat are full-fed and know not what itis 
to be hungry—perhaps never saw a hungry man—go and see. Goand see 
thousands, men and women, boys and girls, old and young, black and white, 
of all nations, crowding and jostling each other, almost fighting for a first 
chance, acting more like hungry wolves than human beings ina land of 
plenty. Itis only by the continuous efforts of two a that the crowd 
can be kept in order or made to wait till the food is ready for distribution. 
Such a scene may be seen every day between 11 and 2o0’clock around the 
corner of Orange and Chatham streets, where charity gives a dinner to the 
poor, and soup and bread to others to carry to their miserable families. 

On Saturday we spent an hour there at the hour of high tide. We have 
never seen anything like it before. Upward of a thousand people were fed 
with a plate of soup, a piece of bread, and a piece of meat on the premises, 
and in all more than 1,600. Onthe same day 1,130 portions of soup were 
dealt out from Stewart's ‘‘soup kitchen,” in the rear of the great store, 
corner of Reade street and Broadway. At the rooms on Duane street for 
the relief of the poor, on the same day, they gave food to 2,256. Inthe Sixth 
ward alone over 6,000 persons were fed by charity on Saturday, January 13. 
And this is only one day in one ward. Meanwhile, scenes of alike nature 
are being enacted all over the city. 

A procession of several thousand persons kept marching about the streets 
yesterday, with flags and banners which bore such inscriptions as ‘‘ Hunger 
is oo thorn,” “The last recourse,” “‘ Live and let live,” ‘‘We want 
work,’’ ete. 

Such are the scenes that are being enacted daily before our eyes, while the 
cry of hard times reaches us from every part of the country. The making 
of roads is stopped, factories are closed, and houses and ships are no longer 
being built. -k’actory hands, road-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, and la- 
borers are idle, paralysis is rapidly embracing every pursuit in the country. 

The cause of all this stoppage of circulation is to be found in the steady 
outfiow of gold to pay fordan laborers for the cloth, the shoes, the iron, aud 
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the other things that could be produced by American labor, but which can 
not be so produced under our present revenue system. If we could stop the 
import of the foreign articles, the gold would cease to flow out to pay for 
them, and money would then again become more abundant, labor would 
then again be in demand, shoes, clothing, and other commodities would 
then again be in demand, and men would then cease to starve in the streets 
of our towns and cities, everywhere crying, “Give me work! Only give me 
work! Make your own terms—my wife and children have nothing to eat.”’ 


HISTORY TO REPEAT ITSELF IN 1804. 


Theeffect upon the revenues from 1847 to 1857 will be repeated in 
1804 and the years following ifthe Wilson bill ever becomes a law. 
We have already had a foretaste of its disastrous effects. The 
Secretary of the Treasury reports that by June 30 the deficit in 
the Treasury will exceed eighty-five millions, and a forced sale 
of fifty millions of bonds has already been added to the public 
debt as the first chapter in the reappearing sceues of the old his- 
tory just quoted in your hearing, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read the head lines of a few news- 
paper articles, with the purpose of showing how strangely these 
times correspond to the period of 1855 and 1857: 

Chicago Tribune, January 1, 1894: 

No work for clerks. Six thousand of them are dropped in a week. 
moreare togo. Plans for their relief. 

New York World, January 7, 1894: 


One hundred and nine thousand six hundred and fifty men are idle. The 
World learns just how many real workers are out of work. Labor men’s 
estimates. Figures that prove the status of the most populous trades. 
Samuel Gompers says 125,000. World’s new bread fund!needed. 


Chicago Tribune, December 23, 1893: 


Three million men idle. This tells the story of the week's trade situation. 
Stagnation and idleness rule everywhere. 

These are given as examples, and they certainly can not be 
challenged by our tariff reform friends, as the Democratic jour- 
nals share with the Republican journals in making the same 
statements. I now want to read a short statement from the 
New York Sun, December 23, 1893, in the line of the same 
thought. Heavily leaded, were the following words: 

Forty thousand are idle. The roll call of the destitute in Brooklyn reaches 
10,000. Two great organizations united in the appeal for aid. 

The article, which occupies two columns, contains among other 
things the following: 

One estimate yesterday places the number of weieree in the city, who 
at this time of the year uSually are employed, at 40, Of these it was es- 
timated that more than 10,000 were destitute and wholly dependent upon 
charity. Every Protestant Church congregation is supporting from one to 
fifty destitute families. Every CatholicChurch is supporting from twenty 
to one hundred destitute families. Every charitable organization in the 
city is taxed to relieve the distress which is daily becoming more general. 
Taken all together the situation of affairs is extremely bad, and the pros- 

t of improvement in the near future is not good. According to the best 
nformed men, the agitation of the tariff question is blamed for the hard 
times. 

The following paragraph is an extract of what occurred at a 
meeting of the unemployed at Paterson, N. J., December 27, 
1893, which is instructive to the members of this House, and 
morely clearly points to a correct understanding of the situation 
than any word that I might speak: 

Philadelphia Press, December 28, 1893: 

WORKMAN’S VOICE AGAINST WILSON’S—IRON, LINEN, FLAX, AND JUTE 
WORKERS AND SHIRI-MAKERS PROTEST—LABOR IN PATERSON, N. J., 
SPEAKS—ADDRESSES NOT BY “ AGITATORS ” OR POLITICIANS, BUT BY MEN 
WHOSE BREAD AND BUTTER DEPENDS UPON THE ISSUE, WHO TELL THEIR 
rELLOWS WHAT THE NEW TARIFF WOULD BRING ABOUT. 

In opening the meeting, Chairman George Carlough, a pud- 
dler in the Passaic Rolling Mills at Paterson, said: 

I think it is the duty of every man in this United States to do something 
to stay the trouble that seems about to come uponus. This something will, 
I fear, take away our bread and butter, and every man ought to look out for 
that. I hardly know what to say to you, forI am not aspeaker. Thirty- 
eight years’ work as a puddler has not made me an orator. But we are 
called here to-night to talk the situation over, and pass some resolutions of 
We est, to besigned by the workingmen of Paterson, who desire to kill the 

Wilson bill, and I want you all tos it. 


At the same meeting a Mr. Thurston, of the Newark Thread 
Works, among other things, said: 


Iam nothing but a workingman. I never made a speech in public till this 
Wilson billcame up. But it is my duty to do all I can to defeat it, * * * 
For the past thirty years we have been get good wages, and so were a 
happy and conten class of people. People abroad work for far less than 
we will, and if we are unprotected by a high tariff, their cheaper work will 
drive us out of our jobs. 


Other speakers followed in the same strain. 
LABOR AND WAGES. 


The question as to the effect of tariff legislation on wages and 
employment is being discussed in a higher court than that of 
the Congress of the United States. One million of brawny- 
handed and hard-muscled, intelligent workingmen are to-day 
having leisure in which to fully — and discuss all the 
phases of this intricate question. They know what the effect of 
the McKinley bill was, which was passed in 1890. They know 
what the two years following—1891 and 1892—produced to them 
as a result of their labor. They know how much they had in de- 
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positin the savings bank and building associations. Tho, 


what the prices of commodities were, the aggregate evs: 


ing, and they can to-day better answer that question th»), 


po. st mpd man upon this floor, unless he is aut 
sO 


utely to speak for them. 


The effect of the McKinley law was maligned, di 
execrated by the enemies of American industry. | 
dicate itself,as its results are not understood. 
out a way clear and definite, out of the great troubles 

ear so difficult of solution, let me show you that wha 

inley law accomplished in 1891 it would accomplish 


left untrammeled. 


In order 


WHAT THE M’KINLEY LAW ACCOMPLISHED FOR LABOR IN 


The following is a condensed statement of the Mcki 
sus, showing, first, the number of new industries 9; 
under the McKinley tariff; and, second, the developme: 
largement in other established industries; due also t 
Kinley tariff, as collected between March 25 and Octo} 


Industry. | 
} 


NEW PLANTS. 
Textiles—Laces, hosiery, silks, plushes, etc... { 


Lumber, logging, doors, sash, and blinds, etc- 


| 
Machinery, tools, cotton ties, ete............-- 1} 


Tin, tin plate, terneplate, mining, etc ......... } 
cde neu deeb inne budeesd pace 
Cutlery, edge tools, etc...........-...-... ee eeee 


Boxes, barrels, staves, etc.............--....-... | 





Drugs, chemicals, etc -._... 
Coaland coke - serebieg aki intiecowerenesiinsal 
Earthenware, brick, tile, etc.................-.| 


Ekectrical power and apparatus ............... | 
Firearms, ammunition, explosives, ete ....... 
I idiedih eins cnibibininles badnenianeie asain eisai 


Furniture and fixtures. ............--.-.. 
Metals—Furnaces, machinery, steel barges, | § 


PGE Lins ahdeeneasstedinbenscadnoosnnbae ( 
Hardware and harness ..........-.--..... <2 ; 
Leather and leather goods Phen bed induinwe bnsinked ; 
Paper, pulp, paper stocks, etc ................ ; 


Vehicles and parts of same ..................--. 
Wearing apparel ......... ie ahs artltvisdiienspeniolitiaess } 
Horseshoes, gas stoves, etc ...................- 

incon cadighe ad cvubicbaW aeons beéues 7 
a i a eno 
ET ea 


Rope and binder twine -... 
> dannpenncs nnccnne 


Sugar 





EXPANSIONS. 
Textiles—Laces, hosiery, silks, thread, etc.... 


5 
Lumber, logging, etc. ...... as netienaaleneieauiienl 
aii cette cimintdeumininaconourd | 
I Rug Cc desaee amon 
Tin, tin mining, plate mills, ete _.........._... 
NN a ae j 


NE i aeiealia nits clcyngs dadetaseasmsaecucion J 
ES HOO. oi oe ics cone bans ccctceccuteut 
Earthenware, brick tile, etc....................|4 


Gilees emG gieseware..............-+-..---...«-- 
Se ee 
Metals—Furnaces, rolling mills, ete .........- ! 


Leather and leather goods ..................... 
Purnitare and fxtures......................... 
ee SE nee enae beet | 
Vehicles and parts of same ....................| 


Wearing apparel... ....-......---.---------/3 


Flour and 
Rubber 





67 
10 
41 
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| Not stated 
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ao ae, oe | Hands 
yYumber Capital. em- 
Number | p Laeped. 
ie. cp ciianieinhs dala leteli 880, 502, 550 25, 945 
Rep rrynoraensenerenete eee s-—--sssoevse7=="""""] Not stated. | 2,811 
B45 ae Tk ae 
345 5a = i tia ccsneiliateirainapi te a 
ee . Expansions. 
re .s ae tea a: Increase Hands 
Number. oO em- 
roa capital. jployed. 
on ich tl eae 89, 946, 500 5, 107 
NE ca padpandannesadoks abeastinsiahinenene Not stated.| 2,922 
108 Bice Sea | 8,029 
OB ooo nee nw nnn enn on nnn conn cee nn ence en sewen ncn nnenene cons = . 
Total capital ...-...--- i a amie weiee: Ware nen tubebenunind Gunen neal annanne omnane ee 
Total hands....-.--.------- ---- ---- 2-22 22~ oe none ee cower ener eee ee= aundil = 


Nore.—In addition to above, a great number report by percentage and are 
therefore omitted, which if added would increase both totals considerably. 


WHO DECEIVES THE LABORING PEOPLE? 


Here I place beside each other a statement of perhaps the great- 
est Democratic economist living and the statement of Grover 
Cleveland, uttered about the same date upon the same subject: 


ATKINSON, THE INVESTIGATOR. 


There has never been a period in the 
history of this or any other country 
when the general rate of wages Was as 
high as it is to-day, nor a period when 
the workman, in the strict-sense of 
the word, has so fully secured to his 
own useand enjoyment such a stead- 
ily and progressively increasing pro- 
portion of a constan increasing 

| product.—May Forum, 1892. 


Added to the foregoing is the further statement of Mr. Atkin- 


800: 


There has been during the twenty-seven years since 1865, subject to the 
temporary variations and fluctuations, a steady advance in the rates of 
wages, a steady reduction in the cost of labor per unit of product, anda cor- 
responding reduction inthe price of goods of almost every kind to the con- 
sumer.—May Forum, 1892. 


No Democrat ought todisregard the statement of Edward At- 
kinson, and his judgment is borne out by a representative Dem- 
ocrat filling a high position in the State of New York. I now 
— from the ninth annual report of the Bureau of Statistics of 

abor of the State of New York, issued August. 29, 1892, which 
report was written and issued by a Democratic commissioner 
serving under a Democratic governor. It bears directly upon 
the operations of the McKinley tariff of 1890. I quote the clos- 
ing paragraph of the summary, which is as follows: 

It appears that there was a net increase in wages of 86,377,925.09 in the year 
1891, as compared with the amount paid in 1890, and a net increase of produc- 
tion of $31,315,130.68 in the year 1891 over that of 1890. A simple analysis of 
this table further demonstrates the interesting fact that of the 67 industries 
covered 77 per cent of them show anincrease either of the wages or produce, 
or both, and that there were no less than 89,717 instances of individual in- 
creases of Wages during the Same year. 

[f these statements are not believed it would be useless to 
multiply further testimony covering the same great fact. 

The Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committec, 
who have framed this bill, all admit that the Wilson bill will 
reduce wages, but that other benefits—namely, the better mar- 
ket afforded and possible steadier employment—will compensate 


= it, all of which is the mere vamping of the professional au- 
ocrat. 


CLEVELAND, THE DEMAGOGUE. 


Atany rate the consumer has found 
life harder since thisreform (i. ¢., the 
McKinley tariff) than before, and if 
there isa workingmanany where who 
has had his wagesincreased by virtue 
of its operation, he has not yet made 
himself known.—<Speech at Providence, 
R. 1., April 2, 1892. 


WORDS WHICH OUTLIVE THOSE WHO SPOKE THEM. 


{ want to quote the words of a very wise man whose life was 
spent among the common people, who gave more earnest effort 


for the sons of toil than almost any oth ; 
Wendell Phillips: y other American, the late 


The mainspring of our progress is high wages—wages atsuch a level 

= workingmaa can spare his wife to preside over > home, can copaaen 
cate o to lectures, take or and lift himself from the deaden- 
day evel of mere toil. That dollar left after all the bills are paid on Satur- 
night means education, independence, self-respect, manhood; it in- 
ae value of every acre near by, fills the town with dwellings, opens 
= braries and crowds them, dots the continent with cities and cob- 
t with railways. The one remain dollar imsures progress and 
guarantees millions to its owner, better than a score of statutes, It is 


worth . 
ae thana thousand colleges, and makes armies and police super- 


I now desire to quote four propositions touching labor and 
wages, uttered by one of the brightest and best of America’s 
Statesmen, whose name was legions, and whose influence saved 


Se essere 
= ! 


A499 


many a Democratic Waterloo. i refer to the late Hon. Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania: 
That no man can buy another man’s labor until he can sell his own 


2. Ifthe buys the labor of the English or German Ww 
certain they will buy his in return 


rkman, he can no 





rhat the nearer the farmer and lled workman are to each other 
the more of each other's labor will t get, and the easier and cheaper they 
exchange it : 
4. That there is a law of compensation in all things; the more wages the 
mechanic engaged in skilled diversified 1 yr receiv t more he buys of 
the farmer, and the more he pays and is able to 
3 I am constrained to say that from observation those upon whom 
the horrors and suffering of this great panie produced by the dis 
rupting of our industrial system falls the heaviest » been the 


oken in 


upon labo 


least concerned about heeding the words of warning s} 
the past, but hoping that those who are dependent 
for support will be more willing in th t 
nomical problems than in the past. 


frrstripna + 
uture ft 


LABOR 


Confirming all these great men have said, I stand in 
ence to-day and place myself on record in favor of th 
consideration for those who labor. 

Labor is the largest and the most essential element of cost in 
all industries. The laws that we make must either dignify and 
exalt it, or debase it and level it where caste for two thousar 
years has attempted to consign it. 

A foreign trespasser who disregards the rights of American 
labor is ever ready to break down the American protective fence. 
American wage-earners who rear American families require 
higher wages than are demanded and required elsewhere. | 
The American protective tariff system secures to the laborin 
man higher wages by protecting the American market from 
foreign products made by cheap labor—a system established 
at the foundation of the Government. 


this pres- 


largest 


Lts firstenemiecs in Amer 
ica were born out of a system of slave labor. 

The Southern planters are saying to-day what they said forty 
years ago to the Northern Democrats: “ We willgive you spoils 
and oftices—Presidents, ministers, Cabinet officers, c 
postmasters, commissioners, agents, and consuls—provided you 
will help us keep up a war against protection.” 
Vollowing this same thought, to-day the Democracy o! the 
South says to the Democracy of the North: ‘‘ You may write 
platforms and dictate methods; you may talk tariff reform or 
protection equal to the difference in labor, but we will hold the 
same language meaningless, veiling our sentiments so as not to 
offend Northern sensibilities, demandingalways as ourshare the 
results of cheap labor against your spoils of office. 

The war against labor, therefore, not only began with th 
owners of slave labor, but it is continued and perpetuated in the 
interest of those who have no regard for honorable labor, while 
they prosper upon the sacrifices made by those who must toil. 
The loss which labor has sustained in one year, when correctly 
understood, ought to be sufficient to convince the most skep- 
tical as to the result of free trade as threatened by the present 
tariff-reform measure. The following table will be instructive 
to those who read it: 


collectors, 


The resulis of free trade, 


The American Economist's industrial census 








7 
Hands em- tia Sa 
w ployed Weekly wages 2 g 
— : | 

State Ss aaeeg ) cai | oa 

. | Nov. 5, | Sept. Nov. 5, Sept. 2, be 
ce | 1992. |2, 1993 1892 1893. | “ 
Alabama a a balbainial 7} 1,009) 526] 811,149.55 | $2,863.56) 24 
GURNEE <i ndecaseconall | & 270| 212 1,890.00 | 1,608.00) 77 
California...........---- | 4] 375 | BAB 8, 874.60 | 8,251.00] 7 
i tacineniantinnidian | 3 | 675 326 10, 820. 00 4, 630. 00 35 
Connecticut ............ 39 9,900) 5,485 91,266.26 | 87,441.29) 63 
Delaware ........------- 2| 1,401) ‘889 13,282.00 | 8,068.00] 58 
PR ic ctmencenmatagl 4 | 37 | 1 294. 60 8.10 | 50 
Georgia-.......---.- — o we 4 8, 840. 00 36.00} 50 
EE 1} 2 19 225. 00 136. 80 10 
Tilinois.........---.-----| 88] 17,971 | 6,822] 262,305.88} 86,410.47] 53 
a | 27] 2,711] 1,188 24,639.89 | 8,791.69] 30 
es 18 187 116 1, 749. 48 969.32 | 66 
Kansas.........-.. 17 691} 165 6,311.27 | 1,489.57] 68 
Kentucky 4 393 | 71 | 8, 179. 00 490.70 | 67 
Louisiana 1 125 | 50 750. 00 800.00 | 2 
ee Re 13} 2,340) 928 18, 186.07 | 6,305.02 | 147 

SRE VIROE <x... nninrcsens 1 50 | 15 415. 00 112. 50 

Massachusetts.........- 44 | 16,788! 8,620} 127,109.68] 44,808.68 | 35 
I asics ecient | 21 | 10,914] 2,402] 163,968.58 | 20,797.20) 55 
Minnesota - ~==+---eeee| 10} 2,996 961 45, 887.93 8,925.41 | 85 
Mississippi.............. 3 25 25 100. 50 62.40 | 66 
Missouri ...... Bedecewns .| 20 1, 131 578 12, 204. 08 5,488.09 | 54 
I cs cnitinucs cA 3 1 63. 00 | 17.50 | 33 
Nebraska ...........-.--| 6 524 515 5,449.50} 5,332.50] 55 
ie ane tee 1 150 30 3, 600. 00 720.00 | 40 
New Hampshire ........| 10 8,902 | 1,148 66,016.86 | 7,957.60} 79 
New Jersey ............. 23 5,662 | 3,462 63,490.81 | 26,527.97 | 49 
i <a 77 | 13.581 | 6,627] 114,478.24 | 44,8444] 60 
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The results of free trade—Continued. 
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a o wo 
s ee Weekly wages. | S a 
State. 5 kn kl mel ed 

Nov. 5,| Sept. Nov. 5, Sept. 2, 4B 

& | 1892, '|2, 1893. 1892. 1803. | A 
PE enn I he a. } — 
| | 

North Carolina......... | 8 205 72 #913. 20 $252.60 | 48 
North Dakota .........-. 5 49 34 525. 00 311.70 | 71 
lal teint aie coil 96 | 28,838) 7,483 284,035.76 | 69,059.62} 41 
ST ee 3 425 280 6, 504. 51 2,355.00 | 38 
Pennsylvania...........| 66] 21,977) 9,710 | 218,603.62 | 84,592.24) 56 
Rhode Island............ 15 4,734 | 2,121 34, 379.19 9,718.74 | 29 
South Dakota .......... 4 7 10 379. 20 115.20 | 65 
TS RS 10 216 118 1, 689. 90 958.92 | 44 
EE etd bie bnadse webs 5 38 31 $25. 80 273.60 | 62 
SRS Spee ERE 10 459 172 7, 472. 00 2,162.30 | 47 
I dinimntavaiidnwete 7 2,281 | 1,703 20, 265.69 | 13,805,70| 56 
a pita atnels diet 12 551 895 8,521.10 2,305.22 | 60 
Washington ............ 2 582 105 10, 980. 00 1,885.50 | 25 
West Virginia.......... 26 6,132 | 2,289 64, 656. 70 16,419.54 | 39 
PPD i. cnecsmades 12 1, 659 146 24, 400. 35 983.92 | 50 
oan ce 2} 1,518] 1,510 22,510.50 | 11,258.19 | 50 





Reet ot 684 169, 423 


= Per cent of business done on September 2, 1893, as compared with Novem- 
r 5, 1892. 

+Per cent of business for the whole United States. 

Decrease in labor since November 5, 1892, is 69} per cent. 

Decrease in wages since November 5, 1892, is r cent. 

Decrease in business since November 5, 1892, is 47.2 per cent. 

Number of hands out of work is 101,763. 

The loss in total weekly wages is $1,202,851.36. 

Average decrease in the rate of wages is 82.35 per week. 


67, 660 | 1,762, 288 30 | 549, 436. 94 452.8 


Mr. Chairman, since the Democratic party has placed la- 
bor on the retired list, has stopped the wheels of industry and 
closed the factories of our country, the people have had suffi- 
cient time and the opportunity to consider the Wilson bill and 
formulate opinions thereon. The citizens of Cincinnati, which 
city I have the honor in part to represent in this House, have 
considered the effect the Wilson bill will have upon the indus- 
tries of this country and upon labor. They have forwarded to 
me a number of petitions protesting against the passage of the 
same, and I beg leave to present them now for the consideration 
of this House. I have here a petition which is signed by over 
30,000 people of Cincinnati. It has two columns of names and is 
over 360 feet in length. I send tothe Clerk’s desk to have read 
the following letter from the assistant secretary of the board 
of trade, giving his reasons for protesting against the passage 
of this bill, and I desire to make it part of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Cincinnati, January, 1894. 
Hon, J. A. CALDWELL. 


DEAR Sir: lam requested by Lowe Emerson, esq., chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee having the matter in charge, to send you the peosens of 
some 30,000 of the laboring men of Cincinnati against the passage of the pend- 
ing Wilson tariff bill. It is left for you to determine whether it may be used 
to better purpose in the House or Senate and to dispose of it according to 
your best judgment. 

I beg to assure you that the Wilson bill has received nonpartisan con- 
sideration atthe hands of the citizens’ committee, comprising gentlemen of 
both parties, and has been condemned as a measure fraught with danger to 
the industries and greater danger to the wage-earners of the country. By 
the latter partisan prejudice has been put aside in the presence of an im- 
pending evil and they have signed the protest with wonderful unanimity. 

The occasions are not infreguent in our country when patriotism rises su- 
perior to part meme, ane this is such an occasion. As the natural opera- 
tions of the bill have become practically revealed to them, the wage-earner 
is rapidly gras ing the fact that the reduction of oe duties is a meas- 
ure of the inevitable reduction of his wages in all those lines of industry in 
which protection is necessary to enable our manufacturers to hold the home 
market against Europe. He sees, as a result of the passage of the bill, no 

rospect of a reduction in the cost of living to compensate him for this re- 

uction in his wages, and realizes as he has apres not realized before, 
that the bill is the first downward step for the American citizen toward the 
common level of European labor. He perceives that the wheels of industry, 
in expectation of the results of the bill, refuse to move except under — 
ments between operators and their workmen, which make the wages of the 
latter conform to the tariff reduction. In a word, it has come to many of 
them as a new revelation;that if the home market is to be held under the 
eee of the bill, it must be held at the expense of the wage-earner 

efiy. 

If the Administration rightly construes the verdict of November, 1892, 
which is doubtful, then the present judgment of the wage-earners upon the 

nding bill simply illustrates how quickly a verdict rendered upon mud- 

led theories may be set aside in presence of the practical facts. The pro- 
test sent you is almost exclusively by w arners. It is about 120 yards 
in length, much of it consisting of double columns of names and often on both 
sides of the petition. The number may be underestimated. It may be 
fairly assumed that the majority signing are Democrats. Out of the em- 
ployés of one concern, numbering about 60, all save 6 are Democrats. The 
—_ demonstrates the fact that the wage-earners regard the bill from 
th a nonpartisan and bread-and-butter standpoint, 
Respectfully, 
W. J. SHAW. 


Mr. Chairman, I propose now to read as apart of my remarks 
a synopsis of the petitions which I hold in my hand, all being 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, being signed by 
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eople of my own city, very many of whom I know to be a 
aboring men, connected with the various industries of (j 
nati, Ohio. Democrats and Republicans alike join in the 
titions: 


The Samuel C. Tatum Company, foundry machine works, by Johr 
Bruce and 44 other employés. vohn J, 

John O. Sloan and 52 other citizens of the city of Cincinnati. 

Peter Ibold and 24 manufacturers and makers of cigars. 

Eighty-eight employés of the Cincinnati Rolling Mill Company. 

George A. Stanton and 24 citizens of Hamilton County, Ohio 

L. E. Kellogg & Co. and 24 firms or citizens of Cincinnati. 

Robert C. Shock and 24 citizens of Cincinnati. 

The Jefras Cloak Company and 5{ other manufacturing firms of ¢ 
and ready-made clothing. 

Fourteen Democrats voters in the city of Cincinnati. 

W. T. Galbraith and 72 other citizens of the city of Cincinnati, 

The Wais & Roos Punch and Shear Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE PROPHECY OF JAMES G. BLAINE FULFILLED. 

While men are daily inquiring as to the causes which have 
produced the great financial disasters that have swept over the 
country in the last six months, I say to them and to all the worlq 
there is an answer in the words spoken by the Hon. James ¢ 
Blaine several years ago, in which he pictured the scenes tha; 


2s AU 
are now transpiring as truly as ever prophetspoke. Let meask 


— give attention to his words and ponder them well while] 
read: 


Ilove my country and mycountrymen. Iam an American, and I rejojca 
every day of mylifethatIam. Lenjoy the general prosperity of my country 
and know that the workingmen of this land are the best paid, the best ¢e)' 
and the best clothed of any laborers on the faceof theearth. Many of them 
have homes of their own. They are surrounded by all the comforts, anq 
many of the luxuries of life. I shudder, however, at the thought that the 
time must come when all this will be changed, when the general prosperity 
of the country will be destroyed, when the great body of work; ' 
this land, who are nowso prosperous, will hear their wives and ch 
for bread; that the day must come when the great factories and mar 
ries of this land will shut down, and where there is now life and activity 
_— will be the silence of the tomb. And the reason why this must be 

8: 

The great Southern wing of the Democratic 7 are determined to es 
tablish the doctrine of free trade in this land. hey will be assisted by their 
Northern allies. The fightisnowon. There isa great body of visionary 
but educated men who are employed day by day in writing free-trade essays 
and arguments in favor of that doctrine, which find their way into every 
newspaper in this land. The great body of our people have never expe- 
rienced, themselves, the sufferings which always result when the protective 
principles are laid aside. Poisoned and excited by the wild statem ( 
these writers and the demagogic appeals of Democratic speakers, the ult 
will be that in the very near future these forces, which are now working 
will be strong enough to defeatat the polls the party advocating the 
of protection. 

It mustinevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt willensue. The busi- 
ness men of the country, fearing the destruction of the principle of protec- 
tion, will decline to engage in business; consequently mills will shut n 
and the workingmen will be thrown out of employment. The people will 
then see, as they have never seen before, that they can not be prosperous 
and have work while this principle is threatened. In the midst of th if 
fering they will learn that the only way they can be prosperous and hap 
is to vote for the party that has built up the industries by which they have 
gained a livelihood, because they will then see clearly that when the manu- 
factory is shut down there is no demand for the only thing which they hay 
to sell, and that is their labor. 


Ctive 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. NICHOLAS N. COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 
The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the income tax amendment to bill (H.R. #¢4) t@ 


reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur 
poses— 


Mr. COX said: st 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a discussion of a question of this magnr 
tude, I feel that I can say truthfully that I have not te least 


rejudice against a man of wealth, unless it is a man who may 
Soon obtained his wealth by undue and improper advantages, 
and in doing so becomes the oppressor of his fellow-man. 1" 
him I have acontempt. Neither do! think this is a question 
that is the least sectional in its nature, butI have observe’ that 
some men on this floor find it convenient to refer in contemp- 
tuous language to our section of the country in every kind 0! 
bate that presents itself. I further find on examination 0! 5 - 
characters, that you can with charity excuse them on the grou" 
of ignorante. ar 

I think that so far as the principles of an income tax are in 
volved, we can reduce the question to three propositions: ai 

Is this tax just? Is it needed, and is it feasible and colic’ 
able? 


for 
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If these three propositions can be answered in the affirmative, 
I sce no objections to the proposed legislation. 

1S Ir JUST? 

The present system of taxation, which our opponents call the 
protective system, is denounced by every mode of denunciation 
the Democratic party has been able to use. Not a man on out 
side of the House who has not recorded his condemnation of the 
system, and justly claims that the Government was transferred 
to us by the voice of the people because of our opposition to the 

rese ariff laws. : 
OTe laws as they exist now have proved inadequate to furnish 
the necessary revenue to sustain the Government, and notwith- 
standing they impose the highest duties ever known to this 
country, we are met with the naked fact that now, under their 
operation, the Secretary of the Treasury is applying for loans 
from the people to the Government at a rate of interest on the 
face of the loan of 5 percent. It is no longer an open question 
that our present laws will not bring the revenue required. Each 
Democrat was pledged to his people to reduce the rate of this 
systera, and at the same time reduce the expenses. So we can 
with truth say the Democratic party is pledged to a reduction 
of taxes and a reduction of expenses. 

| desire, if I can, at arriving at a conclusion, to show that the 
present system is not only unjust, but has brought the country 
to the very verge of disaster. If this be true, we should no 
longer follow in that direction, but resort to another system in 
raising money to run the Government. ee: 

The fundamental error of a protective system lies in the fact 
thatit is legislation for individual interest. 
of taxation is to collect from all, according to the ability to pay, 
and to collect with the least burden possible, the entire object 
being in collecting at all is for the common good. : 

These general reasons arecommonly assigned for a protective 
tariff: First, to encourage home industries; second, to protect 
American labor, and, lastly, to furnish a home market to all for 
the commodities, whether embraced in the protected industries 


ornot. If the system has failed in bringing theseresults it is a 
failure. How much more so, if it has brought disaster. 


I have heard it asserted over and over again that the cause of 
our business troubles is that by the election of Democrats to 
control this Government that such uncertainty was produced as 
to their future course that business was paralyzed and the great 
misfortunes we are suffering were broughtabout by that decision 
of the American voter. If this is true it confesses one very im- 


portant fact at least, and that is that after thirty years of Re- | 


publican rule such a state of facts is brought about that in order 
to change them, a disaster of such magnitude has resulted as 
can only be equaled by war or famine. 

It also includes in the confession that the voters of the United 
States were so ignorant and insensit!e to their own welfare that 
they deliberately voted themselves into tramps, their families 
into want, and their children into either charitable associations 
or the poorhouses. It is a further confession that intelligent 
Americans do not know their own interest. The very same 
party announces that there is no country on earth where labor 
receives such remunerative wages, where labor is so well clothed, 
where laborers have so many comforts of life and are so intelli- 
gent; yet these same men, with all their blessings, in one day 
vote themselves into abject want and misery. I presume this is 
done to induce them to reconsider their action. 

You had controi of the Government fer over thirty years. 
‘Twenty-five of these years have been of peace. Every energy, and 
it was great, has been put fori in making wealth. We have 
seen an era in the making of riches that has never been excelled. 
It is truly fabulous. Yet the laboring classes of this country are 
in a worse condition than was ever known in our history. “You 
justify your laws upon the ground that you will advance the 
American laborer against pauper labor in other countries: yet 
after thirty years of your protection you have filled this country 
with American paupers. You say you will shield him from the 
competition of the slums or the world, yet we find him without 
shelter or comforts, and a beggar at almost every door. 

_ Your poorhouses are full, your charities are loaded down, and 
in the great city of this country women and children are picked 
up starving forfood. This is your protection to American labor. 
Strikes, little civil wars, bloodshed and disorder prevail all over 
this country in the hard struggle for life, and this is your thirty 
years’ protection of American labor. Do you really think the 
hungry laborer enjoys your eulogies upon ‘him, when he is ask- 
*ng for bread? Do you imagine your eloquence is consoling 
While he is cold and his family destitute? Do you really think 
you can talk him into the comforts of life? r 

If after this long trial of your protective idea for the benefit 

of the laborer, throwing yourself as a wall between him and the 


foreign pauper, you find him without home, and a traveling 


ggar all over our country, does it not impress you that pro- 
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tection has been a failure? If in so long a time we see the con- 
dition labor is in, had we not better honestly ask ourselves when 
it will be that the beneficence of such a system will be felt? 
| Applause]. 

In showing the failure of the theory, let me call your attention 
to another important fact. This vast country offers more op- 
portunities for labor than any other country: Vast in extent, 
vast in resources, and almost every climate, every kind of indus- 
tries, and comparatively new, but it presents a condition that is 


| sad and humiliating. 


The next great doctrine you insist on as a reason for such leg- 
islation is that it protects not only the laborer, but protects our 
manufactories. This is another way of reaching the laborer, for 


| you will hardly confess that you intend to make the individual 


The true principle | 


owner or owners of such industries by special and favorite | 
lation special beneficiaries; that would be to confess exac 
what on our side we charge. You have the individual own 
out of sight in your zeal for the workingman. But the truth 
will come out, and we see the boasted protection resulting in con- 
centrated wealth in the possession of a few, and widespread pov- 
erty with the many. 

The benefits you claim for the laborer he has not realized; the 
protection you give has resulted alone in benefiting a class, 
and avery small class. The additional idea you press along 
with the pauper idea is that the law stimulates diversified indus- 
tries, and this results in a benefit to all. It is here the home- 
market doctrine makes its appearance. When we come to look 
into this, truth again asserts itself. 

Where is your home market now? 





One of the greatest things 


| to create a home market for everything is to create consumption. 





[f consumption ceases, production will cease to be profitable. So 
when we look for a home market we look to the consumers. If 
the consumer ceases to be able to purchase for consumption, then 
there are no purchasers and no home market. Is not that the 
serious condition you are met with every day as tomanufactured 
goods as distinguished from agricultural productions? 

Cana million of tramps and beggars without money, or a 
chance to make it, furnish a home market? What will they pay 
with? Have you not, to a dangerous extent, stimulated pro- 
duction and destroyed consumption? And to make it more ab- 
surd, after you have supplied the home market you can not sell 
to the outside world because you charge them toll, heavy toll, 
if they offer to sell to you. 

But let me for amoment take intoconsideration another class 
of laborers in this country, entitled to allthe rights of any other 
laborers, no more, no less. That is the class engaged in agri- 
culture. The benefits that you claim you bestow on this class 
comes, if it comes at all, by furnishing them a home market. 

W hat I have already said as to consumption and production 
applies to them. They can not sell what they raise at home on 
their farms, because there is no one to consume. We make 
more than we need at home; this you call asurplus. This sur- 
plus hunts up itsconsumers, any where and everywhere on earth. 
No pauper labor can stop it, and it goes to the consumer regard- 
less as to country or creed or labor systems; just as the laws of 
commerce and trade dictate. If an American farmer can ship 
his products over the sea and sell them in all parts of the world, 
why is it a manufacturer can not do the same? If pauper labor 
in the Old World will ruin our labor here, unless we protect it 
by special laws, why will it not ruin the farm laborer that has 
no protection? 

If you have the advantage in protecting your manufactured 
goods and ean force a price on them here by legislation, and then 
fill the country with unemployed men, women, and children, 
how do you expect the farmer to succeed, who has no forced or 
legislative price for anything, but must meet paupers every- 
where in his sales, and then be compelled to pay the legislative 
or higher price for what he purchases, even necessaries of life? 

Is this just? Does this give to all equal advantages and equal 
rights? |Applause. | 

[ attack this system of taxation, because I say it is the prime 
cause of disasters like the present one. It lays its foundation 
in legislative privileges. If one industry in our country hasa 
legal advantage over another, the advantage consists in the very 
idea that it has legal facilities to impose on the other industry, 
and when you state the proposition clear of any unnecessary 
words, it is told in this: If one class must sell the fruits of its 
labor subject to freight charges, and in open competition, and 
the other class compels him to purchase from them what he is 
bound to have, and by law he is restrained from hunting the 
cheapest market when he purchases, then a part of his labor is 
by this very law given to the seller so specially provided for. 
He not only gets his full price for his labor, but has the legal 
means to take a portion of the other’s toil. 

If I am correct in this, there is no difficulty in seeing how one 
class will get rich rapidly and the other decline. Ifallthe labor 
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of one could be taken by the other, then you have slavery; if a | that we will take part of this great concentrated wea)t) 
make it help bear the burdens of government, we aro ¢, 


portion is taken, then you take what is not earned, and which 
goes not by the rules of trade, but by a species of confiscation. 


How long one class can thus pay toll depends on the amount he | 
How long it will take to make | 


has, and. how deep you toll him. 
the beneficiaries rich, compared with the other class, will de- 
pend exactly on the same things. [Applause.] 

I said in the outset the production of wealth in this country in 
the last twenty-five years is fabulous. But thisisnot conclusive 
proof of the prosperity of a country. It is.conclusive proof of 
two things, great resources and intelligent industry. 
om more. Suppose all the wealth produced in this time is 
ound to be owned by 1,000 men, not afractionof our population, 
then does it not: demonstrate that while the laws ma, 


Tt may 


have en- | 
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couraged production, they have at the same time facilitated the | 


concentration of the wealth produced? There is nota dollar’s 
worth of wealth in the world labor did not produce. 

Then, if labor produced this great accumulation, reasonable 
distribution as a rule, and just distribution, would certainly give 
afair proportion to those who produced it. True that in mak- 
ing it and in holding it much depends on the comparative judg- 
mentand industry as between individuais, butif the one thousand 
have all the judgment and industry and thus acquire it, it will 
prove a sad chapter on the intelligence of our great people. 

There is, however, not only a concentration of wealth in in- 
dividuals, but a concentration in certain localities, and upon ex- 
amination the concentration in localities.is found where the pro- 
tected industries are found, and the. individual concentration as 
arule is found among those engaged.in the protected indus- 
tries. So if it depends.on skill, energy, and industry, this skill 
and industry seems to becunfined to certain localities and cer- 
tain industries. So the conclusion is inevitable that the concen- 
tration of wealth is not.a result.of skilland judgment, but some- 
thing else. Then when soe nai it with the:protected occu 
tions, Iconclude thatthe law has.created the opportunity and is 
the cause of the.great.inequality.and.coneentration. 

While the th is tibaioes. 80 far as.our nation isconcerned, 
its concentration is appalling, and/no man.can foretell the dire- 
fulresults, Some re of. thisconcentration may be formed 
from the following. official statements: In 1890:one man owned 
more wealth than existed in the United States when the:Consti- 
tution was adopted. Four hundred :persons own $10,000,000 
each; 1,000 persons own $5,000,000; 2, own $2,500,000 each; 
6,000 persons own $1,000,000 each; 15,000 persons own $500;600 
each; 31,100. own $36,250,000,000. This.is.a fearful statement as 
to the concentration of wealth. This vast sum is over half the 
entire wealth of the United States. 

Let me call your attention now to the locality. of this wealth 
very briefly. The State of Massachusetts, where these great 

otected industries are very largely located, with a a 
of 2,200,000, has more banking capital than.any ten of the larg- 
est agricultural States 'with.a pe ulation of over 16,000,000. A 
few days ago I was talking with the gentleman from New York 
who is now sitting before me, and he told me that:in one day he 
received into his in New York City $17,000,000. We have 
in my State a population of one million, — eight hundred 
thousand, and that'amount will approach closely the entire cir- 
culation in the entire State.of Tennessee. This can not be ex- 
plained by the war. Take the Westernagricultural States, and 
the same fact is proven. There is more money in New York 
City to-day than ever before in its history. No doubt the same 
exists in Boston.and all the great Eastern cities, and less.in the 
agricultural sections, 

This great concentration. of wealth made wdearth and scarcity 
in a The world opens up all its competition to our 
farm production. Concentrated wealth.in many nations had been 
broughtabout by like causes, with others'to aid. The homemanu- 
factories, stimulated like hot-house plants, their output increas- 
ing every hour, to hold theirprices up toor near tothe protected 

rice, wages Were cut; tocontrol the output and prices, combines 

y the hundreds formed; the great.neeessaries of life priced in a 
reom by probably lessthan fifty men; combinationsof labor formed 
to counteract combines on the other side; ital with a hold 
on the throat.of labor, labor-struggling to be released; consump- 
tion,.of course, under such a state of facts, reduced, and yet the 
tax-gatherer standing by at the purchase of every necessary. 
It had to reach.» crisis, and it was a:volcano ready to burst be- 
fore Cleveland was nominated; and it was this folly and oppres- 
sion that.landed him‘safely.in the ‘White House. 

When.it could go no further, the calamity became patent to 
all, and distress and stagnation reigns supreme. It is then 
you diseover that the Democrats had done it; when they had not 
made alaw in thirty years. [Applause.] 

Now, when the Democratic party through this bill says, we 
will. do.all we can .to give to labor of every kind the necessaries 
of life, ani permit him to purchase them as cheap as he can: 


| of it. 





is prejudice andcommunism. So long as it is justi 
for the name. Is not tbe tax just? [Applause.] 

One more idea insupport of its justness. Outof th: 
collected in the United States the farmer pays about 
You send into an open market his wheat, corn 
all his products, and the prices are governed by the ; 
surplus; he is your greatest consumer of manufactu: 
Now, he has paid until his consumption is reduced, ye 
sist in holding on to this tax and are refusing to touch 
above $4,000 with the hand of the taxgatherer. | 
enemy that you should treat him so; ought you to be 
to destroy him because he is honest and obedient to |: 

In.corroboration of what I have said as to the fr 
taxing system, and to show that long before the D 
party had obtained control of the Government it wa 
destruction, I insert here what Senator Ingalls said j 
ateon the 14th of January, 1891: 

A financial system under which more than one-half of 
wealth of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and 
all, is owned by a little more than 30,000 people, while 1,000.00 
citizens, able and willing to toil, are homeless tramps, starvi 
requires readjustment. 

A social system which offers to tender, virtuous, and dep: 
the alternative between prostitution and suicide as an es 


gary, is organized crime, for which some day unrelentin; 
mand atonement and-expiation. 

He said in 1878: 

The people are arraying themselves on one side or the ot}. 
tous contest. On one side is capital, formidably entrenched in p: 
rogantifrom continued triumph, conservative, tenacious of o 
demand new concessions,.enriched ‘by domestic levy an 
merce, and struggling to adjust all value to its own standard 
is labor, asking for-employment, striving to develop domes! 
battling with the forces of nature, and subduing the wilderne 
starving and«sulleniin cities, resolutely determined to overth: 
unter Which the'rich are growing richer and the poor are growi: 


system “which gives to a Vanderbilt the possession of wealth beyond 


dreams of avarice and condemns the poor' toa poverty which 
fronrstarvation but the prison or the grave. 


Look again'to the immense investments made in this coun 
by those living ‘in other countries, their capital invest 
railroads, breweries, mills, mines, anda thousand industri 
Shalbwe provide courts and pay the expenses of protecting 
property, and permit them to take the incomes arising { 


our natural wealth and our laws‘and ‘go'free while 0 
bear the burdens.of government? 
IS IT NEEDED? 

If I have succeeded in showing ‘that the present s) 
be abandoned, at least as to the mecessaries.of life, an: 
income taxis just, then the next inquiry is: Is it need 

Tt is admitted that ifthe Wilson bill becomes « 
will, so far as ‘the committee can estimate it, fall short 


ing enough revenue by at least seventy millions. [/ this 


occurs, how.is it to be-met? ‘There isno surplus in th 
now. The fact is that the credit of the Government 
used to borrow money and increase the interest-beari 
Tam not here discussing that policy. 
the need of this income tax. 

Your present high tax has failed to bring eno 
run ‘the Government, and has forced ‘the present 
borrowing. Now, if it will not furnish enough as it 
gentlemen of the Republican party, how do you propos 
the money? Your legislation has failed to raise « 

our extravagant appropriations. What will 

ilson bill will not-raise enough, with reduced 
How shall we.get the money? 

Ifyou attempt to resort to the internal-reven 
increase the tax on the articles, then you ca 
the tax would be so high as to destroy it. 7 
one other way. (I assume you would not dou! 
Kinley bill. You would not dare do that.) Th 
to. continue ‘to borrow and create more interest-bearin 
but it must be rememberei that when the Governmen' 
money it is but pledging the taxing power in advan 
but one legal way to get money, and that is by taxitio! 
bonds will have to be paid and additional taxation reso" 
meet'them when they fall due. The people will have ' 
the money, so.at lastyou have only put-off the evil « 

In 1907 the remaining bonded debt. of the United >! 
have tobe met. This is only ashorttime off. 
to increase this character of obligation witen we must ! 
other? ~The whole proposition is this: Is it better t 
comes and meet at once our expenses, or borrow mone) 
have to increase taxation to pay? 
have the means to keep out? .J unhesitatingly answe! 


you.go, and collect from accumulated wealth a sufficiency | 


out and let consumable wealth alone. [Applause.| 


Shall we go in debt ' 
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T am calling attent 


Will weact 
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CAN IT BE COLLECTED: 


They say that it gives the taxgatherer _—_ to inquire into | 


he private business of the taxpayer, and d ‘ e 
his besiness secrets. Will the gentlemen that raise this ques 


orces him to divulge | 


tion tell me what tax does not do the same except the one on | 


ad : : a : : on-time 

and values? Twenty-nine States in the Union require t nae 
on tomake full and complete inventory of his estate, including 
every article of value, notes, money, everything; this he oo 
to: my State isin thenumber. Howcan you reach this property 
arwise? : 
ue an you reach secreted, stocks, bonds, notes, and aeaney 
if the owner does not divulge? But what secret is it that mus 
not be disclosed? If it is one that gives him the opportunity to 
impose on his fellow-man, he ought to tell it, and there can be 
nothing that is honest and the truth that will hurt him. 
not think this worthy of further time. What tax can be more 


I do} 


oppressive than the collection of taxes under the internal-reve- | 


nue system? 
PERJURY. 

It is contended such a law offers a premium on false swearing; 
that men will swear a lie to conceal their income. Is it expected 
we will excuse a man from paying a just tax, a needed tax, for 
fear he will blacken his soul with perjury? Isnot this a reward 
for villainy? Is it not a confessed cowardice that we will not 
legislate justly for fear a man with over four thousand dollars of 


income will swear he only has thirty-nine hundred and ninety- | ) 
| of the citizen is the right of representation and protection. 


nine? ' ; 
How exceedingly cautious gentlemen are on this subject, yet 


you will tax a man’s coat, his wife’s shawl, his blankets, and al- 


| consists what is called the equality or inequality 


} 


most every necessity of life, and will not even allow him the | 
privilege of swearing. If there isa man on this floor has such a | 
constituent that he wishes to throw his shield around him to | 


keep him from being guilty of green, blistering perjury, let him 
rise from his seat, and I will then vote to excuse him. [Ap- 
rlause. } 

: I thank my colleague [Mr. SNODGRASS] for asking for an ex- 
tension of time for me and the House for granting it. Ido not 
think I ought to trespass on any member’s time. Now in con- 
clusion let me say, I have heard it said that if this law is 
passed you will drive away the wealthy of the country and de- 
stroy our party. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HEN- 
DRIX]| goes so far as to insinuate that the party has gone to the 
Populists. and Communists, and that it foretells the death of the 
party. We are all accustomed to that funeral note delivered 
over the anticipated death of the Democratic party. It has been 
sung over and over again. You willneverlive tosee it die. So 
long as it stands for equal justice to the rich and the poor, and 
labors for the advancement of the good of all our citizens, it 
will never die; butif it suffers itself to bend the knee to wealth 
or lock arms with the Communist, then it will die and ought to 
die. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 


The Income Tax. 


The triumph of new ideas is largely dependent upon the abandonment of 
old habits and miserable prejudices, and the man who will not heed the re- 
former's word now will be compelled by and by to heed the logic of events. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
« IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole on the state of the U 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce capaho _— 1. 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 7 


a annem of Kansas said: 
r. SPEAKER: For the last two weeks we have 
ye i ohio of taxation. re 
6 have heard the great champions of tariff or indir - 
tion. We have heard the free mien, and those whe. Steere 
that a tax upon landed property is thetruesystem. Then there 
are those who believe that all objects of consumption should be 
taxed for the support of theGovernment. There are those who 
believe that the income tax is the most just and equitable of all 
forms of taxation. They who favor it believe thatcreated wealth 
should bear its share of the burden of taxation. 
That taxes are necessary for the support of the Government 
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we allagree. The subject then for our consideration is in what 
way and by what means can we raise a sufficient revenue for the 
support of the Government that will be the least burdensome 


ipon our people. [am one of those who believe that an income 


tax is the most just and equitable of all formsof taxation. I be- 
lieve it to be a form that will be just alike to all 

We all recognize the fact that the Govern it | certain 
claims upon her subjects. 

[s property more sacred than the citizen, or should th prop- 
erty which the Government protects bear its share of taxation? 
Does the Government protect the individual or t ividual 
and his property? Does it not cost the Government tw as 


much to protect the property of her citizens as to protect tl 
citizen himself? 
Adam Smith says: 


The subjects of every state ought to contribute towar¢ he su mrt « 
the government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abil 
itles—thatis, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy un 
der the protection of the state. The expense of government to the individuals 
of a great nation is like the expense of management to the joint tenants of 
*% great estate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their r 
spective interests in the estate. Inthe observation or neglect of this maxim 


of taxation 

Every tax, it must be observed once for all, which falls finally upon one 
only of the three sorts of revenues above mentioned, viz, rent, wa rofit 
is necessarily unequal in so faras it does not affect the other two 


His first proposition is that government has the right toe 
support from all her subjects. 
The right of taxation is the right of sovereignty 


} 


il 


1\v- 
t 


The rig 
T 
ation without representation is tyranny. Our forefathers be 
lieved that only those who shared in the benefits of the Govern- 
ment should bear its burdens. 

[f this is to be accepted as true, would it not follow that taxa 
tion on all articles of consumption is unjust? 

[f we take the doctrine of sovereignty as the basis of taxation, 
and follow it toits logical conelusions, we find that agovernment 
should impose only such taxes as are most easily borne by the 
citizen and collected at the least expense. 

Such taxes, McCullough says, are most conducive to public 
interests. Will nota just government carefully guard the in- 
terests of all classes of her citizens rather than the interests of 
particular individuals? 

The father of a family carefully watches the natural develop 
ment of his children: he will not impose the same burden upon 
a child of 5 that he does upon a child of 10, nor upon a child of 
10 that he does upon one of 15, or upon one of 15 that he does 
upon one fully developed. He does not, because of its inability 
to bear the burdensthatare placed upon the older, stronger, and 
more fully developed one. 

That which would be a grievous burden for the boy of 10 to 
bear ceases to be a burden when manhood gives strength and 
vigor to mind and body. 

The care and provision the father has made in the education 
and development of those children, in providing for their natural 
wants, gives him a claim, not only upont heir affection, but also 
if needs be upon a sufficiency of their income for his supportand 
protection. 

In a government we have many classes. We have the weaker 
ones who represent the small child; we have others who repre- 
sent the child of 10; then we have those who represent the 
child of 15, and also those who represent the man with all his 
powers fully developed. Does the class of men who represent 
the boy of 5 owe the same to the governmentas the one fully de- 
veloped, with all that it implies, health, vigor, great intellectual 
development, and wonderful accumulation of wealth? 

Why are the strong more successful in accumulating wealth 
than the weak? Many reasons might be given, but the two prin- 
ciple ones are natural abilities and greater opportunities. The 
state is not responsible for the ability of her subjects, but she is 
for their opportunities, for their education, and for the develop- 
ment of their God-given powers. 

While the strong may not be responsible for the infirmities of 
the weak, for their poverty and destitution, if is plainly their 
auty to bear their burdens, says the Great Teacher. 

We find many on the floor of this House who believe, or at 
least teach, that. it is the duty of the weak to bear the burdens 
of the strong; that the weak should be taxed to make the strong 
stronger. 

To whom does the state naturally turn in her hour of danger? 
is it to her weak or strong subjects? Has she not the right to 
demand the most perfect obedience of her people? and any sac- 
rifice that is necessary, cither for her preservation, her exalta- 
tion, or her development asa nation in peace or in war should 
be freely given. 

We lay this down as a fundamental principle which the his- 
tory of nations has fully proven to be true, with nations as with 
individuals, that to make the greatest development she must 
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use every element of strength which she possesses. 
the elements of strength of a nation? 
her citizens? 

ated; the created wealth gives him the ae to protect self and 

pepe: Singly they are weak, but when combined, all power- 
ul. 


abilities. 


Adam Smith says that ‘‘ taxes ought to be levied so as to in- | 
Mill | 


volve equality of sacrifice on the part of the subjects.” 
and Fawcett held tothe same opinion. Smith says equality 
mens equality of sacrifice. If this idea was literally carried 
out, and eich one put to the same inconvenience in paying his 
share of the taxes, and each one taxed according to his ability 
to pay, this idea we believe to be true, and that upon the ground 
of equality of sacrifice the proposal for a graduated income tax 
must rest. 


We believe that one with an income of $100,000 a year who | 
pays 10 per cent per annum on that amount, pays less per cent | 


for the privileges that he enjoys than the one who pays 5 per 


cent on an income of $5,000 a year; the opportunities of the one | 


witha large income having developed 80 much greater resources, 
and having so much more that the government must protect, 
that it is his duty to pay in proportion to his opportunities and 
for the protection the government affords him in those oppor- 
tunities. 

The relation existing between a government and the citizen 
is reciprocal; her right to tax the citizen rests upon the protec- 
tion and opportunities that she affords him; in paying his taxes 
he simply pays tu the state or government what be owes it for 
the valuable services that have been rendered him in protecting 
him and his property and in creating opportunities for the 
creation of wealth. 

The arguments of.our land tax friend, who believes that all 
taxes should be raised by the unearned increments from land, 
would have much more force and be much more logical if all 
unearned increments were confined to land, but we find the 
stato isa partner in all industrial undertakings, and is there- 
fore entitled to a share in the proceeds. 

The ees of taxation in general is to provide an adequate 
revenue for the support of the state. 

It is maintained by Republicans that the state should use its 
power of taxation for the building up of the industrial indus- 
tries of the country. That we may concede for argument sake 
to be correct, but if true are we not using the power of taxation 
to strengthen and protect the strong ratherthan the weak? In 
all cases we should watch the effect produced by tariff or other 
legislation upon the psople, and see whether it tends to the pro- 
motion of wealth and social order. 

Upon this I find my Democratic and Republican friends differ 


greatly, one holding to the theory that was maintained by the , 


British Government up to 1845, the other to the theory that is 
now maintained in England, that all restrictions on trade tends 
t») restrict commerce and, in the restriction of commerce, impov- 
erishes the people rather than increases their wealth. i 

If the theory of our Democrats is true that a high protective 
tariff tends to the formation of trusts, it may be well for us to 
consider how far we may go in protecting our industries with- 
out impoverishing our people by fostering the formation of trusts 
and olbee combines which thrive upon the wealth created by 
others; that there are thousands of combinations of capital for 
the accumulation of wealth not of their own creation, but of the 
creation of the toilers of earth, there can be no doubt. 

We find the representatives here in the Halls of Congress 

trying by every means the ingenuity of man can invent to de- 
feat all legislation which they think inimical to their interests. 
There is that which tends to wealth, as well as that which tends 
to poverty, and yet we find alarge class of representatives here 
who insist on certain legislation in the interest of capital, and 
yet with the next breath they will tell you that you can not leg- 
slate wealth into the pockets of the people. Upon this one 
thing I think we should all agree, thatis, thatour taxation should 
be upon the principles of justice. As a matter of fact we find 
that nearly all the countries of Europe have adopted the com- 
plex system of taxation. They have been moved to adopt it by 
their necessities. Such was the poverty of the masses that an in- 
come tax was the only just plan of taxation. We think that 
condition exists in our own country to-day. 

The McKinley tariff, which is supposed to give us the highest 
revenue of any we have ever had in our history, is found to be 
wholly inadequate to meet the expenses of the Government. It 
being a fact that there is an actual deficit in the Treasury, we 
are compelled to resort to some means to raise a revenue suffi- 
cient to meet our needs. 

In the past we have depended mainly upon an indirect tax. A 


What are | 
Is it her wealth, or is it | 
The citizen protects the wealth that he has cre. | 
| den of taxation. 
|.most prosperous are those which place the burden of ta 
| the most equitably upon her citizens according to their ability 

We are thus led to this idea, that a government has a right to | . 
tax her citizens for its development in accordance with their | 


| are under special obligations for that protection, and if it tales 
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direct tax is taken from an income or capital. Capital is the 
created increments of wealth. We believe that created rather 
than the uncreated increments of wealth should bear the bur- 


The laws under which nations have been the 


ition 


If we take the rural districts, on the one hand, we find thay 
accumulate wealthslowly. It takes a lifetime in most instance: 
to secure a competency for old age. In the cities, on the othe» 
hand, it is otherwise; owing to the aid that is extended them 
there, their wealth is in many instances increased very rapidly, 

The Government lays tribute upon her people for the support 
of an army and navy, that she may defend the property of the 
rich. This we know is right; this is just; civil order could no 
exist without it; but if the Government is put to additions 


pense to protect the property of the rich, we think that the rich 


‘3 


2 
ig 
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more to protect the property rights of the people than the pe : 
ple themselves, we feel that property should pay at least one- 
half the taxes. 

In the United States we are told there are from sixty-eieht 
seventy billions of wealth, and fyom sixty-eight to seventy mil- 
lions of people. If that be true wy find the wealth of this coun- 
try will average about $1,000 to evgry man, woman, and child. [f 
you raise one-half of the taxes by an income tax levied upon the 
wealth of our nation, and the other half upon the citizens, you 
have a tax which I believe to be both equitable and just. I be- 
lieve that wealth should pay dollar for dollar with the brains, the 
muscle, the energy, and the intellect of our people. 

I do not believe in placing a tax upon an income that does not 
go beyond the maintenance of a family in the comforts, neces- 
saries, and ordinary luxuries oflife. ButIdo believe ina Scrip- 
tural sense that we should bear one another’s burdens; that the 
man whohas received one talent or five or ten or twenty talents 
should be held according to the laws of God and man to render 
an account as well as make a just return to his country for the 
prosperity he has obtained under the law in which he has lived; 
and if we take the highest type of justice and equity as taught 
by the Great Teacher and as taught by our ablest and best 
writers on the subject of taxation we will find that the people 
should be taxed upon their ability and not upon their necessities. 

Take two subjects. There is the pauper on one side; there 
the millionaire on the other side. In manyinstances the pauper 
is the man of the greater intellect, but lacking in that especial 
gift necessary to the acquirement of great wealth; fortune does 
not smile upon him; he is downtrodden and cast among the poor 
of earth. 

The millionaire on the other hand has been doubly favored; 
he is blessed with certain intellectual gifts that fit him for money 
getting and money keeping. Our laws favor him in his desires, 
and without earning it by the sweat of his brow he becomes one 
of the many millionaires that an income tax will not very seri- 
ously affect. 

I was born and reared in the great State of Pennsylvania 
State that I can look back to with pride. I was early educs 
in the principles of protection,and I believed init. I beli 
protection to-day, but I do not for one moment believe in 1 
protection which impoverishes the masses to create miilion- 
aires. 

From 1850 to 1860 was a very prosperous period in the history 0 
that State. It was the golden age, says some one. Protectio1 
has benefited that State, protection to-day will benefit it: ! 
is a fact that under the protection that exists now the farmers 
as aclass have been less prosperous than any other industry 
We insist that we should so formulate our tax laws t 
farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and the manufacture! 
should enjoy the same protection. In order to show the eflect 
of the tariff legislation that we have had for the last thirty years, 
I shall introduce for the careful consideration of this [lguse a 
report given out by the Census Bureau to Mr. Edge, secretary 
of the State board of agriculture for the State of Pennsylvania, 
the authenticity of which probably no one will call in question. 
It shows the degrees of prosperity, or the reverse, during d\l- 
ferent decades from 1850 to 1890 in a State that is supposed to 
have received greater benefits from protection than any 5tale 
in the Union. . 

The farm valuation in the State, according to the census 0} 
1850, was $407,786,096. During the period that intervene’ De 
tween 1850 and 1860 we had the lowest tariff since 1811. 

The census of 1860 gives the valuation at $662,050,707. During 
that period we~have an increase of over 50 per cent in the valu 
ation of farm property; 1870, the valuation is given as $1,043, 
491,582; 1880, $975,699,410; 1890, $922,246,223. 

We find the high-water mark in farm valuation was not reached 
during the highest protection, but the opposite. ; 

In the two decades from 1870 to 1890 we find a continued de 


to 


secre 
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crease in the value of farm property while there was a great In- 
pease in population. : 

aa gt os be impertinent here to ask the question that if 
tariff legislation is necessary to protect farm property, why this 
depression? And if a tariff is necessary to give a roe 
farm products, why have farm products depreciated rapidly dur- 
ing this period of particularly high protection? 

The difference between the farm valuation given by the cen- 
sus of 1870 and the last census is $121,235,359, or a loss of 11.75 
per cent. The estimate of 1890 gives the aggregate value of 
farm products in the State at $121,328,348, or $8,432,128 less than 
the estimate made ten years previous. J av 

Allegheny County, in the heart of the iron, coal, and oil in- 
dustry, shows a decrease of $714,713; Armstrong, $286,172; But- 
ler, $208,068; Fayette, $102,171; Lawrence, $72,531; Adams, $45,- 
090: Blair, $11,008; Columbia, $375,049; Cumberland, $429,293; 
Franklin, $39,894; Juniata, $109,925. In a few counties there 
was a decrease in farm valuation and an increase in the value of 
farm products owing to the development of the coal and oil in- 
dustry. In view of the facts submitted [ would like my Repub- 
lican friends to tell us how a high protective tariff which im- 
poverishes the farmers can benefit them? Is not your theory 
of protection a delusion so far as the farmers are concerned? ; 

If protection protects the farmer, why was the rye crop in this 
country in 1867 worth $15,777,831 more than the crop of 1888, 
when it was 5,281,000 bushels less. (Statistical Abstract, page 

v0. 

a 1869 the corn crop of this country was 674,520,000 bushels; 
yalue $658,532,700. 


ay if 


|} ule D, which is equally remarkable 
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Taking the figures for the schedules separately, it will surprise many peo- 
ple to learn that the produce of Schedule A, which is land and houses, has 
actually risen from £670,000 per penny in 1886 to £676,000 in 1893. 

As everybody will anticipate, it has fallen heavily on agricultural land. It 
has fallen from £217,000 per penny to £191,000, bat it has risen upon houses 
from £452,000 per penny to £484,000; so that, taking the two together, there is 
an actual rise upon Schedule A 

Schedule B, which is the occupier-of-land schedule, has,as might be ex- 
pected, heavily fallen. It has fallen from £48,000 to the penny to £36,000 
Schedule C has slightly fallen, from £168, 000 to the penny to £162,000. Sched 

it is the profits of trades, companies, 

etc.—yielded in 1886 £958,000 to the penny, and in 1893, in spite of the ruin 
which is said to have attended all trades and to have destroyed all profits, 
it is £1,208,000 to the penny, the highest it has ever reached. Schedule BE. 
which is the growth of salaries of public employés and of the employés 
of companies—this, I think, too, isa remarkable figure—produced in 1882, ten 
years ago, a yield of £118,000 to the penny, and in 1893 it is £152,000. I think 
that is an analysis that is useful, and it is new. 

When Sir Robert Peel imposed the income tax in 1842 the yield was about 
£770,000 per penny. It is now three timesas much. It would have required 
in his time an income tax 1s. 6d, in the pound to raise a similar amount. 
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M. Thiers, an eminent French writer, says that ‘‘the citizen 
should pay tax in proportion to the amount of property the Goy- 
ernment insures, protects, and defends for him.” If this theory 
is correct, which we believe it to be, we arecertainly justified in 
imposing an income tax. 

M. Thiers’s ideas seem to be the sam3as Smith’s, though he 
expresses them in different language. 

If we turn to ancient history, either sacred or profane, we find 
an income tax sanctioned by usage, justified by the experience 
of ages, taught and practiced by both sacred and profane teach- 
ers. One very strong argument in favor of a graduated income 
tax is that the government collects no more from her subjects 
than is necessary to meet herexpenses. Thatitis the most flexi- 





In 1892 the crop was 1,628,464,000 bushels; value, $642, 146,630. 

While the crop of 1892 was nearly double that of 1869 it was 
worth to them nearly $17,000,000 less. 

The wool clipin 1866 was 155,000,000 pounds; value of the clip, 
$108,500,000. In 1892 wool clip 294,000,000 pounds; worth $38,- 
000,000; nearly twice the amount of wool was produced in 1892 
that there was in 1866, and yet under the McKinley tariff it 
was worth $20,300,000 less. 

The average price of fine wool in the month of January, from 
1850 to 1860, inclusive, was 534 cents per pound. 

The average price of fine wool in the month of January, 1881 
to 1892 inclusive, was 36? cents per pound. If high protectionis 
necessary to protect the farmer, why does he receive nearly 50 
per cent more for his wool under low protection than he does 
under the highest protection we have ever had in the history of 
the country. 

The average price of pork in the New York market from 1850 
to 1860 was $16.60 per barrel. From 1882 to 1892 inclusive, it 
was $13.88 per barrel. 

Can the farmers ina country where the tendency of farm prop- 
erties of all kinds and farm products are constantly depre- 
ciating, be prosperous? No, my friends, you have beenslaughter- 
ing the goose that lays the golden egg. You have taxed and 
impoverished them by unjust laws to that extent that they 
to-day are unable to buy the products of manufactured indus- 
tries. Let usso formulate our laws that the taxation of this 
Government shall rest equitably upon our people. 

Let the wealth and the citizen each bear his share. Let us 
remove one-half of the taxes from the people and place it upon 
the wealth of the nation. 

England is a wealthy nation, and in order that we may have 
an idea of the way in which she raises the large sums necessary 
to defray the expenses of her government, I submit this state- 
ment taken from the report of the chancellor of the exchequer 
in regard to taxes: 

From custom duties 
From excise 





£19, 891, 962 
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; The chancellor of the exche 
in reference to the income tax 


The income tax has realized £70,000 more than the estimate. 
ized £13,470,000, which was equal to a yield of £2,245,000 to the 1d. 


He said: 
The growth of th 


quer uses the following language 


It had real- 


€ produce of the income tax is one of the most remark- | 


able features of our finance. In 1889, when it was reduced to 6d., its y | 
46 . ’ é > -» its yield 
ener ne In 1892, only three years later, it was £13,810,000, or £1,100, -,| 





ven with the decline last year, it is still £700,000 more than i 
ue in the year 1889. I have had some remarkable figures on this subject 
out out, which give the yield per 1d. for the last eight years, on each gev- 
“ee separately, which is a far better test than taking it on the 


‘tap La el 2 ee, =e ane well deserv 
giveace e€ ereal yield of the tax, 
Teceipts, which very ve z ; ty 
of the last Parliament, t 

Which has just concluded 


ing of the attention of the House. 
and are not merely the exchequer 
much. Now, in 1886, that is at the commencement 
€ income tax yielded £1,980,000 to the penny. In 1893, 
, it yielded £2,261,000 to the penny. 


ble of all forms of*taxation we must admit. That it is nota tax 
upon the necessities of the people, but upon their abundance, is 
also true. It has worked so satisfactorily in practice that we 
can scarcely turn to a civilized country but what has adopted it 
in some form or other. Itis like great inventions—its parent 
was the necessities of the people. One of the principal argu- 
ments made against this tax is that itis inquisitorial. Is itmore 
so than any other tax? If we object to iton that account, ought 
we not to object to all taxation? 

It has been asserted repeatedly on the floor of this House by 
members who are reported to be millionaires that an income 
tax can not be enforced, that the people will perjure themselves 
to escape the paymentofit. Gentlemen, are you willing to defy 
this Government and make the declaration that there is not 
power enough in her to enforce her own laws, and do you really 
think that an American citizen would perjure himself to escape 
the payment of his just share to the support of the best Govern- 
ment the sun ever shone upon? 

[ have only this to say, that if such a man lives, he should 
have been in the penitentiary long ago, and the sooner he gets 
there the better for society. 

We think that tax should be placed upon revenue, and not 
upon capital. 

A invests $50,000 in manufacturing; he realizes a profit of 2: 
per cent per annum, or $12,500. If you levy a tax of 5 per cent 
on that it will not be burdensome. But if instead of realizing 
25 per cent he realizes but 5 per cent on his $50,000, or $2,500, a 
tax of 5 per cent on that income might touch what would be nec- 
essary for the support of himself and family, and consequently 
become a burden. We hold that taxation should not destroy 
the wealth upon which it is imposed, but bear a share of its 
earned increments. 

If taxes should be levied in proportion to ability we would not 
understand it to mean in proportion to the number of individ- 
uals, but in accordance to the divisible profits on investments. 

To my mind, one of the strongest objections against tariff du- 
ties is, that it places the same burden upon rich and poor alike, 
not upon their abilities, but upon their necessities. 

A pleais sometimes made against an income tax, that it is 
double taxation. This is not true; the income tax is property tax 
pure and simple, which is levied for the protection of the prop- 
erty of a State or individual. <A very strong argument in favor 
of an income tax is that it keeps the wealth more equally dis- 
tributed among the people. 

Capital naturally s2eks profitable investments in industries to 
which the Government gives special protection to the detriment 
of other business enterprises of the country. 

Prof. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

The most modern and, theoretically, the fairest form of taxation is the 
income tax. It seems to make every one contribute to the wants of the 
state in proportion to the revenue he enjoys under its protection. While 
falling equally on all, it occasions no change in the distribution of capital 
or in the material direction of industry, and has no influence on prices. No 
other is so cheaply assessed cr collected. No other brings home to the peo: 


ple so forcibly the fact that it is to their interest to insist upon a wise econ- 
omy of the national revenue. 


or 


Is it right to make every one contribute to the support of the 
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State in proportion to the revenue he enjoys under its protec- 
tion? Upon this we think there can be no diversity of opinion. 
Is it net wise to formulate our laws so that there will be no 
change in the @istribution of capital, or no influence on prices? 
Experience has proven that it is the most easily collected of all 
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admit. 
agree. 
Just in proportion as we reduce the burdens which | 
the necessities of our people, just so far will we stimula: 
to greater exertions and greater action, and thus eleva; 


That it should exercise that power, we think ; 


forms.of taxation, and in it we would have the cheapest, the 
most economical of all forms of national revenue. 

Cooley, in his work on taxation, declares that— 

Taking everything together, nothing can be more just as a principle of 


taxation than that every man should bear his share of the burdens of the 
government in proportion to his wealth. 


In facet we find a perfect consensus of opinion by nearly all the 
leading writers on the subject of taxation—all agreeing thai the 
taxes should rest upon the abilities of the people and not upon 
their necessities. — E 

Sir Robert Peel, in a report made in 1842, says: 

Looking at the whole argument which I have made, loolsing at the taxes 
whieh [have proposed to on and to those which I intend to remove, I do 
not think ngewe wa in suying that I have done all that could be ac- 
complished for the workingman, and most es liy do I say this when I 
remember that I have exempted from the tax all incomes, below £150: a year; 
i consider that in proposing the adoption of the income tax I give a good 
booua to the country, to. the productive industry of the country, to the manu 
facturing, the commerctal, and trading interests of the country. 


li by foree of law we could lift one-half the burdens of taxation 
that now rest upon the people, would we not thereby increase 
their debt-paying power in like proportion and equalize the dis- 
tribution of wealth? We find that. monopolies have increased 
to sueh an extent,in this country through the advantages given 
to.them by legislation. that they are as: much a menace to the 
two Houses:of Congress as. a standing army would be; and when 
I see members upon the floor of this. House doing all they pos- 
sibly ean to strengthen these monopolists I tremble for my coun- 
try be S OHN SHERMAN said, in a speech made in the Senate March 
15, 1892: 

Th? public mind . 
roloces A few Teewact funther exparlaurs will convince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 


taxa w ,and notone cent a pecpeawy and income is intrin- 


consumption. 
sically unjust. While the expenses of the Ni Government arelargely 


caused by the protection of property, it is but right to call property to con- 
tribute to its yopmens. It will not do to say that each person consumes in 
preportion to his means, That is not true. must. see that the 
com: of the rich does not bear the same relation to theconsumption 
the income of the rich does to the wages. of the poor. As 
this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system 

wilt be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 


His first declaration that the er is not ready to apply the 
key of genuine revenue reform I believe to be incorrect. The 
people are not only ready, but they demand it of this House. 

“peir ery has gone up all over the country that our burdens are 
too heavy to be borne, and they are calling upon this House for re- 
lief. Shall we comply or continue to disregard their cry? 

In his declaration that in a few years the people will learn 
that the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not one 
cent on property is intrinsically unjust, he is wrong again. The 
people have learned that lesson to their sorrow already. 

They have learned that the burdens they have to bear are 
widening the gap from year to year that separates the rich 
from the r, and the cry has goneforth from the agony of their 
souls: ‘“‘ Howlong, oh Lord! how long shall these burdens be laid 
upen.our shoulders? How long will the fruit of our toil be un- 
junit taken from us, and millionaires be created, that they may 

» able to establish soup houses to save the poor from starving?” 

His declaration that it is but right to cali property to con- 
tribute to pay its share of the expenses of the Government is 
right—a just declaration; a deelaration founded on the prin- 
ciples of justice. He also says itis not true that each one cor- 
sumes according to his means. It is clearly evident to every 
observing mind that that in the very nature of things must be 
true, and that. it will continue to be more forcibly impressed 
upon the minds of the people as wealth accumulates, and the 
justice of an income tax will force itself mereand more upon the 
minds of our people. 

In our present system of taxation we find manhood is taxed, 
womanhood is taxed; yes, even childhood must bear its burden 
of taxation. The hunger of the poor can not be satisfied until 
they have contributed. their share. The rigor of winter com- 
pels a heavier payment of taxes upon thepart of the poor of the 
country. And while this is true we find the National Govern- 
ment protecting the property of the rich, which is not taxed. 

Indirect taxation is contrary to the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. It isa tax upon consumption. It hasalways been 
the source of great dissatisfaction — the part of the people. 
It discriminates against the masses in favor of the classes. It 
violates that principle which is held to be true, that all should 
contribute alike in proportion to their abilities. Are not all 
willing to do so? We think there can be but oneanswer to these 
questions. That the Government has the power we must all 


socially, mentally, and morally by giving them new )h 


new aspirations, thereby elevating the social order | 
Let us adopt the golden rule, and be just to all, and 
our tax laws so they will be a burden to none. 

By some it has been asserted that an income ta 
Is. wealth sectional? Inone sense the answer to bot 
tions would be yes. But in the true sense th: 
isno. Wealth can be no more sectional than po 

The millions that are spent annually for our 
forts are for the proteetion of the whole. Th 
body; our railroads and rivers are the great a 
merce. 

Fleed tide at New Orleans and Vieksburg ar 
the great Mississippi. The war vessel of an enem 
harbor of New York would touch the pride and a 
mity of every citizen of this great nation. 

No man can say am appropriation is sectional tha 
protect San Francisco, New Orleans, or New Yor 
but parts of the great whole, and if we are a loyal 
seetion should. be willing to contribute its mite to m 


tion what God and our forefathers intended it to be, the 


nation of modern times. But to be truly great 
We spend over $50,000,000 annually for the s 
and Navy. This is thought to be necessary. \Vhile 
sary to protect our great commercial inte: nd o 
eities no one will, | presume, claim for on: 
sectional. 

Where is our great wealth concentrated? 
our manufacturing and commercial centers? 
upon all our pe 
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We le 


ve must 


pport of t 


in the form of a tariff for the pro 
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those interests. When the State has done this we insist 
is the duty of the earned increments of wealth which ha 


these protections. to. contribute their share in proportion 
accumulation of wealth, owing to the protection they h: 


eeived at.the hands of the Gevernment. 


Therelation between the Government and the peop! 


roeal, says Smith. 
Owing to the protection that has. beeu enjoyed b 
land, New York, and Pennsylvania for the last thir‘ 


find to-day in those States a wonderful accumulation of we: 
They still demand this protection at our hands and yet den 
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the American people the right to levy a tax upon this \ eal 


which has been accumulated byand through the | 
made.in their interests. 

Tf one-half of our tax is to be raised by an income, 
upon. the. necessities. or superfiuities of our people? 

A and B are two members of a family. 
real estate, from which he realizes an income of 
invests $20,000. in the banking business, from which |! 
10 per cent. 

If Smith’s theory is true, B should pay five 
tax as A, and this I believe to be in perfect accord wit 
We seem to lose sight.of one very important fact, 
our form of government each citizen is entitled to the 
teetion, and. our legislation should be in the interest 

people and not a part or a class. 

Do our protection friends want, a tariff that will : 
they sell and make dear what they buy? Could tha 
exist in harmony with the laws of business? We 


have many interests, and they should not contlict « 


another; they will not under just laws. 

The farm interests of this country are in « 
condition. No intelligent man who is honest 
We insist, and we think we have a right to, 
have the honor to represent, that the interest- 
sent shall have more protection and less taxation. 
ceded by all parties that a tariff taxation rests Leavy) 
farmers than upon any other class of citizens, and 
less protection. 

If we cease to collect one-half of the taxes that re- 
now we will increase his ability in the same ratio | 
obligations resting against him. 

The last. thirt 
history, in fact the most important one that we as 2b 
ever known. It has been the period of the most won 
velopment that has ever taken plaee with us. 


+ 97) 
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years marks a very important per! 


A invests $20 


There have been greater changes in the condition of 01" 


during that time than ever before in our history. 
ds have become millionaires. 


# parallel in the world’s history. 


Millions hav 
paupers. Our advancement in each respect is perha)s 
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‘ing the late civil war itis said that the farms furnished 
euumaia of the soldiers of our Army. History fully oe 
their deedsof valor in the struggle for the restoration of the 
Union. The sacrifices they made and the hardships they en- 
dured none but a soldier can know. ; 

Our mission to-day isa mission of peace. It is our duty to ce- 
meat the Union by the formation of just and equitable laws, 
that they and theirs may enjoy the full fruits of the victory 
which they brought to us through the sacrifices and hardships 

, endured. ‘ 
Otis as a class enjoying the fruits of our victory, 
surrounded by the comforts and luxuries of life? Is not the op- 

site true? 
Psrch has been said upon the floor of this House about the pen- 
sions that have been given to the old soldier. Have we not 
given two millions to the bondholders where we have given one 
million to the old soldier? ; 

We need not expect by our great pretense of love for the old 
soldier'to satisfy him by levying « tax upon him by which to pay 
his own pension. 

If I had the power | would levy anincome tax upon the wealth 
of the country sufficient to give a service pension to every sol- 
dier living who faithfully served his country during her hour of 
peril, and not place a tax upon his small income with which to 
pay his own pension. eal 

The little guerrilla skirmishing that,goes on upon the floor of 
this House from week to week for the purpose of keeping alive 
the prejudices of the war we think is neither the work of states- 
men or patriots, but rather the work of those whose only hope 
of success rests upon their appealing to the prejudices of their 
— than to the principles which they profess. [Ap- 
plause. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Priday, January 12, 1894. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Governwent, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the time allotted me in these debates I 
shall be unable to devote to the great subject before us that 
careful attention and that precise presentation which it merits, 
but I shall have the satisfaction of expressing to this Congress, 
and through it to the American people my own sentiments, and 
likewise the earnest, indignantprotests of the people of my own 
State against the unwise, unjust, ill-considered, selfish, unpa- 
triotic, and.injurious legislation which is about to be enacted by 
the party of the majority in the remodeling of the tariff laws. 

Viewing this great question in all of its bearings—in its relation 
to the individual citizen, to the Government, and between this 
nation and other nations—it rises in importanee above and be- 
yond all other questions which address themselves to us as the 
nation’s legislators. Nor is it a subject which comes before a 
people who have but recently adopted a fixed policy in its reve- 
nue legislation,and which can be lightly laid aside and another 
and different policy substituted, and thisa policy hostile, un- 
tried, and.experimental as compared with existing legislation. 

The great majority of the American ple are strangers to 
any other system. They were born wher a protective tariff. 
They have lived under its operation, and have witnessed under 
it our greatest triumphs in the arts, in the sciences, in inven- 
tive genius, in the comfort and personal happiness of each in- 
dividual person, in the lifting up and the ennobling of manual 
labor, and in legislative recognition of the rights of labor, as 
well as in various constitutional guarantees fixing and asserting 


or ae privileges previously misunderstood or purposely de- 
e 


fe THE VICTORIES OF PROTECTION. 

Under the protective system we have.as a nation made the 
most marvelous advancement. Our resources have become de- 
ti oped, our property ‘has increased, our population has more 

an doubled. We have become the greatest manufacturing, 


the greatest agricultural, and the greatest mining country on 


the face of the known earth. This we were: i 
poceentt police remot previous to our 
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While making the great physical race, and far outstripping 
all other nations, we have become also the peer of all others in 
the intellectual race. In refinement, in culture, in letters, the 
progress of thirty-three years is excelled bynone. Our colleges 
rank with the most renowned of the Old World. Our common- 
school system is without an equal, and seems to have reached 
the very pinnacle of perfection. Nor have we been indifferent 
in this period to the admonition ef the immortal Washington: 
‘*TIn time of peace prepare forwar.” On land or on sea, the Stars 
and Stripes never were more secure from insult than they are to- 
day. With a regular army well disciplined, and with a national 
guard affording instruction in military science among the ranks 
of the people, fostered and encouraged by the State and national 
Government, and with a navy built and maintained upon the 
latest and most advanced scientific principles, and ready at : 
moment's notice to clear for action in the remotest seas to vin- 
dicate the majesty of the law, and to redress the least injury in- 
flicted upon the humblest citizen of the Republic, we have rea- 
son to feel that we are powerful and strong, as wel! as great and 
enlirhtened, among kindred nations. 

The past thirty years have conferred greater military renown 
upon our people than in all the years of our previous history. 
Never before were our military heroes so courted and so recog- 
nized by the great military nations. Germany, France.and Eng- 
land vied with each other in honoring the illustrious Ulysses S. 
Grant in his visit to those countries, and the same may be said 
of all the nations. The namesof Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan 
are revered in every military camp on earth, and their battles 
studied and admired by the greatest military chieftains of the 
And the same may be said of the admirals and commo- 
dores of the American Navy, the magnificent ships which they 
commanded, and the splendid battles which they fought and 
won. We hardly know which most to admire—our victories in 
peace or our triumphs in war-—the heroic men who foucht the 
battles and manned the ships, or the energetic muscle and the 
inventive genius of the men engaged in the peaceful arts in the 
field, the forest, and the workshop. 

Previous to 1860, while the American name was held in high 
esteem, Still there wasan oft-ex pressed contempt for our strength 
either upon the land or uponthe water. In our intercourse and 
travels among foreigners this sentiment was often encountered. 
It found expression to our humiliation as a nation inthe affronts 
thrust upon us in the Mason and Slidell affair, in the occupa- 
tion of Mexico by Maximilian, and in the contemptuous replies 
to our protests concerning the aid and reeognition given the 
Alabama in her raids upon our commerce and flag upon the high 
seas. We bore the indignities with much forbearance, only wait- 
ing until we had-overcome the armies of the southern rebellion, 
when we should demand reparation for the injuries inflicted 
upon us in our time of domestic trouble and peril. We soon 
taught the arrogant nations of Europe that while we were great 
in peace we were even more formidable in war. They were dumb- 
founded to behold the marvelous. spectacle. of a million men in 
arms,every man inspired, not by the mercenary wages paid him, 
but animated by the highest patriotism to fight to the death for 
the integrity of his country and his flag. No nation since those 
sad days has dared to treat us with impunity or to question our 
ability to follow with quick vengeance an injury to our nation or 
to one of its humblest citizens, whether that injury be inflicted 
by the smallest of the nations or whether it be by that domineer- 
ing power whose drumbeat, following the sunrise, encircles the 
earth. 

Such is the splendid model of a nation for Americans to love, 
to honor, and to cherish. If in its thirty-three years of protec- 
tion it had retrograded: if in war it had suffered defeat, and its 
flag had met unpunished insult by domestic or foreign foes; if 
its material prosperity had been retarded; if its credit and faith 
had undergone reproach; if its currency in tho world’s money 
marts had suffered depreciation, and if it could not have bor- 
rowed money in its need except at ruinous interest; if its im- 
ports for years in suecession exceededits exports and the bal- 
ance of trade should have been against us; if the general pros- 
perity of the people had ceased, and their comfort or individual 
happiness had been interrupted; if wages had gone down and 
the manufactures had diminished their output: if any of these 
things had happened because of the revenue policy adopted, we 
might well have inquired what should be done to change the 
system which had wrought injury to the people and detriment 
to the nation. 

In:our consideration of this question it is our first duty tocon- 
sider whether the protection policy has been an injury. [If it 
has, it should be modified:or repealed outright. If it has net 
proven an injury, but on the contrary has proven to be a benefit 
to the individual and the nation, why should we seek for a 
change? Answer the question. Do not evade, avoid, or equiv- 
ocate. Faee the issue. If you opvose protection, what is your 
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reason? Because political trimmers or party platforms denounce 
it is not sufficient. It is the great body of the American people 
who are concerned. Every citizen should reason for himself. 
He should ask himself the question, ‘‘ Why should I help to tear 
down and destroy a system which has existed in this country for 
thirty-three vears continuously, and during which time we have 
prospered more and developed greater than in all the years of 
our history as a nation previously? 


OUR GREATEST MEN WERE PROTECTIONISTS. 


Why should I _— a system which during its time was 
earnestly supported by such true Americans as Lincoln, Grant, 
Garfield, Randall, Harrison, Biaine, and others in both political 
parties? WhyshouldI overthrowasystem of which the revered 
Washington, speaking of a free people, said in his second an- 
nual message— 

And their safety and interest require that they should promote such 
manufactures as tend to render them independent for essential—particu- 
larly military—supplies. 

He it was, too, who approved the first tariff act, which set 
forth that: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported. 

In that Congress there were present when the act was passed 
15 of the 39 signers of the Constitution of the United States. 

Jefferson said in 1816: 


Experience has taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our 
independence as to our comfort. 


Madison said: 


There may be some manufactures which being once formed can advance 
toward perfection without any adventitious aid, while others for want of 
the fostering hand of Government will be unable to go on at all. 


Gen. Andrew Jackson said: 


In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the British 
merchants. It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and 
instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else 
ina snare time, by continuing our present policy, we shall all be paupers 
ourselves. 


The immortal Lincoln said: 


; soy in favor of the internal improvement system and a high protective 
arin, 

Wereall of these mighty intellects and devoted men mistaken? 
Would they have advocated a system they did not believe to be 
for the best interests of ourcommoncountry? Washington saw 
its benefits; so did Hamilton; so did Jefferson; so did Jackson; 
so did Clay; so did Webster; so did Lincoln, and so did Randall. 
To the last hours of their lives they were protectionists. They 
saw and felt the effects of both systems. They witnessed the 
working of our Government under a free trade and under a pro- 
tection policy. They found, and so they all say, that as between 
the two, protection is the policy for America and for Americans. 
If I knew nothing of the subject the very assurance that such 
glorious and patriotic men were supporters of protection would 
of itself be convincing proof that it was the right doctrine. 

If, however, you still insist to the contrary you must have 
Has protection been an injury to the 
nation? In what respect? Has it been an injury to the indi- 
vidual people? Point it out. If the system were a bad one it 
would retard the growth of the country. Our population would 
diminish, not increase. Enterprising men, and capitalists espe- 
cially, would go elsewhere. The surplus laboring people would 
seek more remunerative labor, in Canada, in South or Central 
America, or they would go to free-trade England, or to Austra- 
lia, and our population would rapidly go down, along with every- 
thing else. Then what is the proof as to this? 


WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE FOR THE NATION, 


In 1861 the population of the United States was 32,064,000, 
while in 1893 it was 66,946,000. It had increased 34,882,000, or 
more than doubled. If protection had been an injury it would 
first of all have affected the money circulation among the peo- 
ple. Protectionists claim that this policy encourages industry, 
multiplies the avocations among men, produces a demand for 
labor, retains money among our own people, instead of sending 
it abroad to purchase the products of foreign labor, and that 
one of the first results isan increase in the stock of money in 
the nation, and a more general circulation among all the peo- 
ev Is this true? If so it is a strong argument for protection. 

st us see. The statistics show us that in 1861 the general stock 
of coin or issued money in the Treasury and in circulation was 
$452,005,767, and that the amount in actual circulation among 
the people was $14.98 per person. 

Tn 1893 the general stock of coined or issued money had grown 
to $2,120,281,093, and the money in actual circulation had in- 
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creased to $23.80 per person. This money consists of eojg <;) 
ver, gold certificates, silver certificates, Treasury notes. [')j;..9 
States notes, currency certificates, and national-bank notes‘... 
per capita circulation was never before so great, except in jau 
when it was $24.47. As soon as the free-trade scare cam : 
the country by Cleveland’s election, at once the genera] s} 
money and the circulation diminished, and this year the 

tion will again be downward. The circulation of the bio 

the human body is no better guide as to the health of 
ical system than is the money circulation in a nation a t 
prosperity of the people. The explanation is self-eyidon; 
free-trade periods we buy more than we sell. We patronjy, 
product of the cheaper foreign labor, and hence we prod ye 
ourselves, and to this extent we cut off our earning ce) 


rie 


18 


The foreign wage-earner takes the market which pro, 
gives to our own people to supply. Take the case of a fy) 
mechanic. If he continues buying for any length of tim 
than he sells, he will soon come to want. 

Protection provides a double benefit. It not only ine 
the consumers by increasing the avenues to labor, but 
their market to our producers by taxing the foreign 
which comes in competition. 

AMERICAN LABOR. 

Free trade discourages production among our own peop), 
cause the foreign producer can live cheaper, and work cher, 
and can sell cheaper, and, like the Chinese, he can soon drive 
the American to the wall. The only possible escape f 
American is longer hours to labor, cheaper living, and 
wages. The foreign farmer, mechanic, millman, hop-grower 
fruit-raiser, miner, fisherman, dairyman, herder, or produc 
almost invariably either a hired person or a small ren 
owns no home. He has but scant furniture, very roug) 
articles of clothing, while carpets on the floor, pictures on 
wall, or musical instruments in the dwelling are unknown, | 
food is coarse and easily prepared, but meat is a diet « 
beyond him, except perhaps in some instances where it 
joyed once or twice a week. The hours of toil are fro: 

e wages of the common laborer are from 50 to &( cents 
day. 

Such is the foreign competitor. He challenges the A 
to compete with him. Competition, however, can 0 
when conditions are changed. [ree trade will com) 
change our conditions. Under protection the laborer’s co 
has constantly been growing better. The recent Unit 
census shows that in 1890 wages were 23 per cent high 
year than in 1880, and with this fact should be considered 
that while wages have increased, the cost of what th 
consumes has generally declined. One day’s labor in 18!2 
twice as much as it did in free-trade 1860. It was show 
bor Commissioner Peck, of New York, that wages und 
effect of the McKinley bill had enjoyed an average annu 
crease of $23 per annum. He found that in that one Stat 
were 89,717 people who were receiving increased wages sil 
McKinley bill. 


MANUFACTURES CHEAPER UNDER PROTECTION 


That all manufactured products become cheaper und 
ection see the prices existing in different years. [n 1*) 

were 7 cents a pound, while in 1890 they were 2 cents a pow 
Sugar was 124 cents a pound in 1860 while in 1890 it was 4 cent 
a pound. Steel rails were $158 per ton in 1860, whil 
they were $28 per ton. Calico as late as 1880 was 7 cents 
while now it is 5 cents in the East. And so with gingha 
bleached muslin, worsted dress goods, laces, embroide 
carpets, there being on general dry goods a reduction exc 
25 per cent. Everything used on the farm has decr 
price. Mowing machines, seeders, wood pumps, farm wagons, 
self-binders, corn planters, walking plows, cultivators, 0"! ed 
wire, plain wire, milk pans, window glass, putty, cook stoves, 
plow steel, horseshoes, wash boilers, and such articles so com 
mon about the farm, are all greatly reduced since protection de 
came our system. In two years alone under the McKiniey 
barb wire fell from 4 to 3+ certs; wash boilers, from *!.: 
$1.50; post augers, from $1.25 to $1: clothes wringers, [rom > 
$2.50; window glass 10 per cent less. — 

The Senate Finance Committee selected 214 articles 
which there had been a decline of 1 per cent immediate!) 
lowing the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Is such a system not in the interest of the consumer: 
free trader saysit is not. He even goes further and de 
that whatever may be the tariff or duty, it is added to the prec 
and becomes a tax and is paid by the consumer. We find ti 
tariff on calico to be 5 cents a yard, and yet the consumer })')" 
in all but5 cents a yard! Who pays thisduty? Will the free 
trader explain? The duty on salt is 333 cents per barrel and 
sellsin New York at wholesale for 28 cents per barrel. 
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does the tax come in? Wire nails sell for 1? cents per pound, 
and the tariff is2 cents per pound. Does the consumer pay any 
tax in this case? Here, too, is a pretty illustration of what pro- 
tection is doing for the consumer as well as for the nation. In 
1883 wire nails sold for 10 cents a pound, and the tariff wass4 
cents a pound, and we only made 1,000 kegs in this country. 
This protection at once encouraged Americans to manufacture 
pails and in the year 1891 we manufactured 4,114,385 kegs, and 
competition became so close among our own manufacturers 
that the same nails in that year had fallen in price to 1% cents 
per pound. , Pe 

On bedding comforts the duty is $1.31, while the price is $1. 
Not much tax on this! 


THE DIFFERENCE IN WAGES—WHO IS BENEFITED? 


It does not look as if anybody gets much of a margin for profit 
at most prices for which American products are now sold, but 
still the free trader is not satisfied if anything is manufactured 
in his own country. An American factory is to the free trader 
as a red flag istoa bull, or wholesome legislation is toan Anarch- 
ist. He says that the capitalist and the manufacturer get 
the difference between the American and the foreign price of 
an article. He says the manufacturer reaps the benefit of pro- 
tection. We say that it isthe American laborer. The explana- 
tion is brief. If an Englishman gets 75 cents per day in an 
English factory and comes to America and gets $2 per day in 
an American factory, is it the nfanufacturer or the laborer who 
gets the benefit of protection? Who gets the $1.25 difference ? 
That there may be no question as to the difference between 
American and foreign wages 1 submit a showing of the same, 
from which it can be seen what protection really does for the 
vage-earners of our own country. 











American | English 





Occupations. rate. rate. 

SE ..., nc vasnccdnvctasnehecdhanteduneukneccseds per day.. $2. 04 $1. 20 
SI 1s on saidtebebsaseapnabencaeeban | ae 2.10 1, 60 
ec ea cooks ekesbankaeve.dieis do... 2. 41 1.03 
civ acncsndcmenocsqanseccoscenscasvesesvecs do.... 2.75 1. 62 
I eine Gham bodh éavuntacauen 6s ctapcens GO... 1.71 . 88 
ge os cela aediduiewasemaele do.... 2.71 1, 50 
ED ccccndinntienonnatteds toss veceraadewnes Montane 2. 65 1. 65 
PED cchuttnathaandiedrenesesunnnts vokdncdhenconctie do.... 2.82 1.48 
PRM ca ries cibaccdwense ne cede cdadcocncedecessenws GO... 8.48 47 


It is also shown that in twenty-four manufacturing industries 
in Massachusetts the average wages to all employés was $10.31 
a week, while wages paid employés in same class of industries 
in Groat Britain is $5.86 a week—the American being paid 
nearly double that paid the Englishman. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF LIVING. 


But it is said in reply that even though the American is ben- 
efited by a difference in earnings, yet that this difference is 
lost and swallowed by the increased cost paid by him forliv- 
ing expenses in the United States in excess of what is paid by 
the Englishman, and that this greater cost is the tax imposed 
upon him by the protective system. Now,isthistrue? We as- 
sert as a matter of fact that as to food supply, and articles of 
clothing, there is not much difference; some being cheaper in 
the United States than the like article is soldin England. That 
an opportunity for inspection, however, may be made, and the 
facts themselves be presented, I take the following from the of- 
ficial report of Hon. William Burgess, United States consul at 
Tunstal, England, in 1893. He says: 


As to matters of clothing, it is much more difficult to com are W 
satisfactory degree of certainty; but when one takes into commideration tne 
quality of the material, the fit and general finish, one finds very little differ- 
on = a = vaeeitan Fie in the different countries. It will be re- 

embered that the articles I have compared are of t 
such as are used by the laboring classes ne cheaper grade ana 


MEN’S CLOTHING. 


eens 
a 


United 






Articles. 
England. | States. 
Re Reihiidcainiennenened....... ‘ 
Uc | 

Cotton shirts (linen bosom) ......... SATS tae * 23 “5 
Woolen ii ote ae ee 1,00 3 
ee ee: 
Boots. wibbriduasiditess 2.00 1.50 
ere an 1.50 1. 2% 
Oe ‘ 25 
ee cent een ones 1.00 1,50 
Baits 0f clothes RISERS ier ists aerate 7.50 4. 50 
clothes (working)... 22.2 o2o occ c22I2I ¥ 
Pe en *e| oS 
OCR OOOH ee eee meee ee ee sees sees . ff 
Se 


WOMEN’S CLOTHING. 
Cotton underwear will average 20 per cent cheaper in the United States 


Articles. England on 

Woolen undervests......__. aa ns £0. 65 #0. 50 
8 SESE RL ARMIES an 90 | ” 95 
CE hac ak nebdeuiwaeen ERS RSG Me SER ot eS 25 30 
Boots (high) .............. Bi cats Coats ia SI, 2. 62 2.00 
SSSR" eR So Ory 1.12 | 1.00 
ae ey sues aguienadies call 10. 00 | 12. 50 
Cotton dresses Sica ali lita a mek ea Ee AS 4.25 | 5. 00 
Ir iphaidiat iris lactis ded Ue dicts needy aac ginbek ncaa earn edaaeensinics | 1.00 | 1.25 
I rel | 2. 00 50 
I aa le 2. OW 2. OO 
I a a cee 12 | 12 
SN RS eS a eet eer era aet ETAL 16 | 15 
I I RE ES A eT 50 1.00 
ad ah Fa a BP 77 | 75 
PT I ae I te ne 7.50 | 9. 00 

FOOD STUFFS 

Articles England United States 

CE nb nena cacces hada smuadoane per pound 80. 05 #0. O5 
eink cum oon per loaf 09 10 
ST DS lcatnied diadieomntivg ~----+-----20 pound bag 85 65 
Baking powder, Royal ._...._-- . } pound 30 25 
IS Siu dd Sacncimsdenennlgraant acai -per pound..| 8.10to.22 80. 08 to . 20 
cd Gaia ienteen wal ete GO .cual .10 to .20 06 to .16 
ES Le a Se do____} -16 to .18 | 15 
Pork i athd. Aad hoaieanboada eal ..do_._| .16 12 
Ms chcckiavhkcautvinédinidctemasebiie do } 16 16 
Bacon a inca ah agen tga Gui nsec | 14 | 16 
Fish nudinacadindincédadeteneis ae do....!} .06to . 34! .10to .25 
RO os cntested ose minstaxcdidtabele adelniialaieian saith wa lae ie .25 to .45 -22 to .@& 
Tea intents permis innate Inet eee do... .40 to . 80 30 to 1.00 
Coffee ....... i dicen ata la tele do . 35 to . 60 .25 to .45 
MI Scale aac eicata dake ae .40 25 
i Miliaitignacaadenscadeade i p<) -16 to .18 13 
SINR cichs: am qiiicinlcricddaiacaigilaibcimcinbiaidla we cea ames do... | -05 to . 10 -05 to . 25 
| ER aE or eet i RG 20 -l4to .20 
Candles aiiibateredcninkaeibaialadaican te seccnneenliO 00} 10 12 
OO ee a G@o.....! | Ol} 
cl le aca lt a al do 32 35— 
Rice a ae ee ae do 06 08 
ST iaschecclesiaieruiiiaied sachitheiainherinintcaaenimaided do .14 Ov 
eae a ine -12to.24 12 to .25 
a ..per secore.. . 35 to . 80 20 to . 80 
adi tha nits gin ani dadeateen aaiaded per quart.. - 06 to .08 - 06 to .08 
WEEE GOGs < cnascotcadsccoe ..--. per pound Ol 02 
Vinegar avalitcmas wundeitelecmeedan per gallon -20 .25 
III fo cei acis lite death Sav alee alee per bushel 50 . 50 
I cadthnd wonmodalen hadedicbicbaaile per head . 05 . 06 
SII 5. <i niinachcininniatgnn Gel ceaaei Gaboaaial per peck. 24 .20 
Se NEI «in clinics hintais obese meade addaaateliasien do... 24 25 
Oniou do... 24 | 45 


ae rr rere i 24] 


All the above prices I have procured from the most reliable sources, from 
houses carrying large stocks and catering particularly to the wants and 
purses of the masses. 

1 have no doubt that the question of quality will be advanced by some. I 
admit that in a few, a very few instances the fact that the articles are made 
more heavily and substantially as in the case of kitchen utensils, in Eng- 
land than in the United States, would account for the slightly higher price 
in England; but, at the same time, the same argument holds good as to the 
superior quality of the American-made goods, as in the case of outside 
clothing, both in men’s and women’s, the fit, the style, the finish. I have 
noticed that to secure a good fit and a satisfactory finish one has to pay well 
for it, even in England, 

I have, however, endeavored to be perfectly justin my comparisons; and, 
as stated, have compared only those articles which could be fairly compared 
as to quality, finish, durability, and utility. 

WILLIAM BURGESS, 
United States Consul. 
TUNSTALL, ENGLAND, March 3, 1893. 


PROTECTION ILLUSTRATED. 


Taking as an illustration the case of the common laborer in 
the two countries, we see that in this country he earns in the 
year from $249 to $258 more than his competitor in England. 
Yow, even admitting for the sake of argument that the tariff is 
a tax, it is shown by the Commissioner of Labor that in this 
country the common laborer expends upon articles upon which 
the tariff has any effect $312. This isfor a family of five per- 
sons, and is for clothing, food, and sundries consumed by them, 
the entire tariff upon which does not exceed $96.37. Deduct 
this from his wage excess and the laborer still has an advan- 
tage of his English rival to the extent of $215.63. This illustra- 
tion is on the cost of maintenance not of one person, but of an 
entire family, and it assumes all that isclaimed by the [free trader. 
And yet with all this protection proudly triumphs over free 
trade and leaves a large balance to the credit of the American 
laborer. Of like character is the assertion that the farmer own- 
ing a small flock of sheep pays more tariff tax on the clothing 
consumed by his family than equals the price realized on his 
wool. To this effect was the question of Representative BRECK- 
INRIDGE in the Ways and Means Committee of this present Con- 





gress, as reported in the tariff hearings, when he asked Mr. 
Justice, the great wool expert and trader of Philadelphia: 

i suppose the farmers in the older States where farms and flocks are small 
have to pay more protection on the woolen goods purchased for their fami- 
lies than they receive in protection on the wool they sell. The difference in 
this tariff tax would be a losing business to them, would it not? 

Mr. Justice answered: The man has 200 sheep and they will yield 5 pounds 
each. That is 1,000 pounds. In scouring the shrinkage will be one-half that 
amount, which leaves 500 pounds of scoured wool. At 60 cents he gets #300 
for his scoured wool. If he selis it at London price he gets only $150. This 
suit of clothes (pointing to his own suit) contains 3 pounds of wool. If we 
had free wool the woolen goods in it would probably cost 90 cents. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That is a difference of $150 on his clip, as you figure it? 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir. Now, you want to know how much more he pays 
for hiscloth. Assuming that his cloth is of this weight (pointing to hisown 
all-wool suit) he will pay 90 cents more for the wool in each suit. He has 
two suits for four infamily. In this case I am counting a woman's shawl, 
worth as much asa man's coat. Say two suits a year, at 90cents each, which 
amounts to $1.80 each. He makes $300 on this wool under the McKinley bill | 
and gets $150 by having free wool. | 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. You are not prepared to say whether the farmer 
makes or loses by the tariff on the woolen schedule? | 

Mr. Justice. The wool in his free-trade clothing saves him #7.20 and re- 
duces his income from his wool $150. 

Mr. DALZELUL. He loses immensely by free trade’ . 

Mr. Justice. He loses the difference between $7.20 and $150; 
$142.80. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Thatis based on the calculation you have just given? 
Mr. JUSTICE, Because you take the ground that you are not going to re- 
duce the wages of labor. 
Thus it is shown how fallacious and unjustifiable is the oft-re- 
peated claim of the free trader that protection bears hard on the 
wearer of woolen clothing, and yet he assures the laborer that 
if protection is removed his wages will be maintained by free 
trade. The tariff tax on the suit of clothes is the chief appeal 
of the free trader, and yet when we ascertain the actual quan- 
tity of wool in a medium grade suit of clothes, we find about 2 
— of wool. Onacheap grade there is much less. What 

somes, then, of the miserable attempts to deceive and to mag- 
nify in order to persuade and lead our people from the truly 
American or protective system? But it will not mislead those 
who reflect upon the indirect as well as the direct results of pro- 
tection, as was so well instanced in the case of the Irish laborer 
who had recently arrived in this country. He was asked by the 
free trader the cost of the suit he wore. He was told that the 
suit cost him $12 in England. ‘‘ Why,” said the free trader, ‘‘in 
this country you would pay $16 for such asuit, and yet you favor 
rotection.” ‘‘ Well, my friend,” said the observant lrishman, 
‘in Great Britain the suit I wear cost me sixteen days hard 
work, while in the United States it would have cost me buteight 

days’ labor.” 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF A DAY'S WAGES. 


Here again is represented an element in this discussion which 
merits much attention. It is not so much what is the price of 
an article as what is our means for acquiring it. To him who 
has not the means to buy, that which is cheap is often costly. 
What is the purchasing power of a day’s labor in this protective 
America over that free-trade England? What will one day’s la- 
bor buy to-day in protective United States more than it bought 
thirty-three years ago in free-trade United States? One day's 
labor bought twice as much in 1892 under the McKinley bill as 
it did in 1860 in this country. If we no longer provide labor for 
our own people but give it to other people, how long will it be 
before there will cease to be a demand for labor here? Ili the 
pew man can no longer sell his labor at home, how will it benefit 

- if commodities are cheap? He will have nothing with which 
to buy. 

In 1860, when we encouraged the importing of foreign labor 
products and discouraged our own production by our tariff sys- 
tem, it took twenty dozen of eggs to buy a calico dress, while 
now five dozen will buy it. It took a pound of butter to buy 1 
pound of nails, while now it will buy 10 pounds. Protection 
actually cheapens manufactures. It begets production, and pro- 
duction begets competition. Take Canada, which adjoins us. 
There the purchasing power of a day's wages is not what it is 
here, and yet in many parts the climate, soil, resources, and 
natural conditions are thesame. The great political or revenue 
system is not the same. Canadians, like Englishmen, come to | 

© United States to better their conditions. Americans donot 
seek those countries and abandon their own country for like 
reasons. If other systems are so much preferable to our own, 
why do those people long toemigrate here? Why give up their 
old homes, their native heaths, their kindred, and the associa- 
tions of a lifetime to endure a system in this country which is 
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| in any other. 








said to be a robbery and a fraud; which makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer; which makes our land the paradise of rob- 
ber barons and the unwelcome abode of the poor and the tariff- 
oppressed laborer? Still half a million of them come here each 

. Ifour system be such as the free trader represents it, 
why is it that the gates of Castle Garden do not swing outward? 
Why is it thatthe foreign manufacturer is so anxious to reach 
our markets, and especially so anxious to witness protection leg- 


islation repealed and free trade substituted? Why is it 
foreign lands the election of Cleveland was celebrated as 
that would benefit trade there? Why was it that in ma; 
centers across the ocean great rejoicings were heard in |, 
the revival of foreignlabor? There they fear our prot 
takes away their opportunities. It preserves our home 
toAmericans. Itis fastcreating a greatcompetitor for ; 
markets, even in their own towns and market places 

last the free trader is overwhelmed by the proofs that 

can protective markets afford better wages than d 
trade markets, he at once shifts about and claims th 

to the superior workmanship, skill, and dexterity o 

can. But this is not true, for we know that as so. 

grant reaches our shores he at once receives h 

he did in his own land. For common work, 

ceived 88 conts per day there, he receives here from 
perday. He sells his labor at the American pri: 

asked whether he is an American or an Enelishma 

or a naturalized citizen. If he can perform the wo 

him he receives the same wages as the American. 

Mr. Clark, the secretary of the Manufacturers’ ( 
adelphia, when before the Ways and Means Committ 
terrogated by Mr. TURNER of Georgia, as follows: 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. You do not share in the current « 
American laborer under better conditions, better fed, and 
greater efficiency than the starved and pauper labor on the 

Mr. CLARK. I may answer that question by saying I have: 
German comes over here who has been earning $2.50 a week in « 
he goes in an American mill where he gets 82.50 a day, ho at 
earn $2.50 a day. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. He earns it? 


Mr. CLARK. Yes, sir; and he wears better cloth: 
he lives a great deal better. 


Then, why is it that wages are higher in protecti 
than in free-trade England? 
WHY A TARIFF BEGETS PRODUCTION 


A tariff produces a concentration and a diversi! 
dustries in one country by protecting and developi 
market. These operate upon the protected as wi 
protected interests. 

The printer and painter feel the influence of | 
which is directly accorded the hatter and the 
That nation which most develops its own industria 
will soonest be enabled and be most encouraged to i 
maintain its own methods of production. Labor-s 
tions are for this very reason more fruitful in this country t 
To this may be added the superior social and i 
dustrial condition of the people under our protective syst 
We have made greater advancement in human progress, a! 
this means have developed a higher average of civiliza 
concentration of industries in one country at once 
versification of industries in that country, and these in turn} 
duce an aggregation of strength, of wealth, of mutual confi 
and, above all, a spirit of independence. We thus create a 
nues for the employment of all classes of labor. ‘The farm and 
the factory, the mine and the furnace, the mil! and the forest 
the producer and the consumer, are all brought close to 

The consumer affords a market for the producer. 
tributes to the welfare of the other, and collective) 
contribute to the nation and the State, to the sc 
churches, the highways. Population masses at short 
Social conditions are improved, new and better tastes and ha 
its are developed. The standard of living is raised, and bett 
clothing, better food, better homes are in deman 
wages are required to maintain this higher standard. 
criterion of the prosperity of a nation is what 
through its own home market. This country con 
cent of what it produces. We consume more per 
any other nation on earth. The free trader wou 
rich home market of 92 per cent in reaching out 
market of 8 per cent. Protection guarantees the 4 
our own people. This insures stability and 
industries. 

The home market is always a more certain m 
foreign market, and to provide a home market we must! 
courage production. This being done, it is a princ! 
nomics that the nearer the place of manufacture 1s \ 
of the raw material—transportation being equa:—‘') 
profitable will be the industry. The practice of the Sout) 
own country has long been to ship its cotton product to ors" 
factories, and ship the manufactured article back. 1h°y bee 
diversified industries on their own soil, and the many commor” 
ties which they consumed they bought in the same foreign MY 
ket where they sold. Lacking concentration and divers!" ation 
of industries they also lacked the incentive toimproved met” 
and to industrial progress. They were content to prod een 
simple products, while the foreigner manufactured them. 12° 
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ati became accustomed to a foreign market. Owning 
a labor they favored free-trade wages rather than pro- 
tection high wages. It is, therefore, not surprising that — 
to-day in the South with all its vast resources there should stil 
be wanting that full appreciation of home manufactures and of 
ahome market. The Wilson bill, which strikes so hard at the 
great industrial institutions of our country, is the offspring of 
this surviving Southern prejudice of the antebellum days. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Having now, Mr. Chairman, referred in general terms to 
the great protective principle, I propose in conclusion to con- 
fine myself tosome of the industries in my own State, which are 
to beaffected by the Wilson bill—the unwise, unjust, selfish, and 
ruinous measure now before us. No State, sir, in proportion to 

opulation, will feel the blow like the people of Oregon. There 
i nota leading industry there that is not now imperiled by this 
proposed legislation. ool, lumber, coal, fruits, hops, cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep, and dairy products—all these and more are 
to be offered up to the competing struggle in the markets with 
like products from the cheap labor of a people in foreign lands. 
Woolgrowing in my State has for years enlisted the attention 
of many of our people. In it they have invested extensively. 
The lands are suitable; the climate is peculiarly adapted to the 
sheep; the people have prepared themselves with the necessary 
appliances, and many have constructed costly and extensive im- 
provements. The annual wool yield for that State has now 
reached an approximate of 20,000,000 pounds. By long years of 
‘areful grading a superior quality of sheep is produced. Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, and Washington have all much involved 
in this issue. The whole Pacific coast is to be a common suf- 
fever in this as well as in other industries doomed by the free 
trader. 

More than half the wool product of this nation is now west of 
the Mississippi. When in 1867 the tariff law was enacted there 
was very little there. The duty was made 12 cents a pound on 
all foreign wool received intothiscountry. Atonce anewstim- 
ulus was given this industry, and from that time until 1883 we 
had reached a production exceeding that of any other nation. 
In 1883 the law was modified and the tariff was reduced. The 
effect was immediately perceptible, and the production dimin- 
ished. The McKinley bill againincreased the duty. Itis ahis- 
toric fact that whenever the tariff on wool was increased pro- 
duction increased, and when the tariff was reduced production 
decreased. The number of sheep in the United States is now 
about 50,000,000. The total wool clip is now 330,000,000 pounds, 
and is valued at $66,000,000. There are one million owners of 
sheep, and it is estimated that each owner employs at least one 
other person, so that it may be said that there are two million 
personsin the United Statesdirectly engaged insheep husbandry. 

These people depend upon this industry. What shall they do 
when it is destroyed? Shall they too go to wheat growing and 
make that article cheaper than it is now? We use to-day in 
this country more wool per capita than any other nation. We 
consume of wool manufactured and unmanufactured 600,000,000 
pounds. Byincreasing our flocks from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 
we are capable of producing all the wool needed in our own 
country. See what we havedone: 1860, 60,764,913 pounds; 1870, 
162,000,000 pounds; 1880, 232,000,000 pounds; 1890, 276,000,000 
pounds; 1891, 285,000,000 pounds. And yet they say wool grow- 
ing has not advanced! e should soon produce all we require 
under favorable conditions, and ‘‘ with full and adequate pro- 
tection for the wool industry this can be done.” This is the 
language and this the opinion of the ‘‘ Ohio Woolgrowers’ As- 
sociation.” With such legislation, however, as the Wilson bill 
proposes it can not be done, but on the contrary will suffer en- 
tire and complete destruction. 

This is what is intended to be done, and this is what will be 
done. With all protection gone and our American wool to com- 
pete in our own markets with the 600,000,000 pounds from Aus- 
tralia, from the River Platte, from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other like cheap-labor countries, the end > at hand. In those 
countries land rental is 1 cent an acre, herders’ wages are$7 per 


‘month, and their wool is transported to this country by water. 


From Australia to Boston freight on wool is about l cent a pound, 
while from the far West it is 3 cents a pound by rail. The ele- 
ments of labor and subsistence present the yreatest difficulties. 
Our woolgrowing people can not compete with the unequal and 
degrading conditions which will confront them with wool on the 
free list. They are American citizens, and as such they live and 
perform the duties incumbent upon them by their citizenship 
and by our American civilization. They are not ryots, coolics, 
or serfs, who receive the wages of slaves and live upon the coarse 
provender of animals. The lowest ciass of beings are to be the 
competitors of American sheep herders and flock masters. 

here hails the man with so little esteem for an American as to 








~~ 
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assert that American woolgrowing can exist twenty-four months 
after wool shall have free entry into our nation? All the wolves 
on the American plains and in the forests can not do in five years 
what free trade can do in six months’ time. For the first time 
in a third of a century we are having an object-lesson in free 
trade. The generation bornafter the war could not comprehend 
it. To them it meant good Democratic times, high wages, cheap 
living, and an expanded currency. The real free-trade animal 


now comes toview. He is not the innocent-looking beast he was 
pictured to be. People are not now so much an advocate of the 
change which theydesired. The wool was pulled over their eyes 
by the free traders. Their vision is becoming clear now. ** 


anything, they deeply deplore the mistake they have made, . 
as a Democratic friend writing to me says: ‘‘ I haven't the n: 
to look a sheep in the face since I voted for Cleveland.” 


THE LUMBER TRADE, 


Another great ipdustry in the United States is that of lumber. 
Its magnitude is amazing and its increase equa!!y a surprise. 

in 1880 the number of people employed in and about our saw- 
mills was 147,956. In 1890 it was 286,197. In 1880 the annual 
wages paid amounted to $31,845,954. In 1890 these wages had in 
creased to $87,784,433. In the three States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington the wages paid had increased from $1,500,000 
in 1880 to $7,715,467 in 1890. The lumber cut in 1893 in the P: 
cific Northwest was: Oregon, 449,036,250 feet, shingles, 86,48 
000; Washington, 764,234,912 feet of lumber, valued at $10,698, 
288, and 1,829,528,500 shingles, valued at $2,636,011; Montana, 
65,063,953 feet of lumber and 10,500,000 shingles; Northern Idaho 
22,120,000 feet of lumber and 13,950,000 shingles; and, more sig 
nificant than all, British Columbia cut 76,954,000 feet of lumber 
and made 94,875,000 shingles. With free trade in the United 
States her manufactured lumber will increase, while ours will 
decrease. 

The amount of capital invested in lumber manufacture in 1880 
was $181,186,122, but by 1890 it had increased to the enormous 
figures of $496,339,968. In one year under the McKinley law 
there was paid into the Treasury $1,139,359.36 in tariff dues on for 
eignlumber imported toourcountry. The duties were not hich, 
otherwise the large imports, which the duties paid prove would 
not have come. Nobody except the foreignercomplained. Our 
own people were not dissatisfied. But the free-trade Congress- 
man saw an opportunity to strike at a great industry. So anx 
ious was he that the foreign lumberman should enter our mar- 
kets to oppose his own countrymen that he is willing to give up 
the large revenue now derived on such lumber imporis as do 
reach our markets so that they may come in free or largely so. 

The lumber, such as unplaned boards, laths, shingles, clap- 
boards, staves, chair cane, pickets, posts, railroad ties, cedar 
telegraph poles, sawed lumber, not planed or finished, hewn and 
sawed timber, wharf and spar timber—all these are now to | 
placed on the free list. 

They produced $1,164,311.73 revenue to the Government, and 
there was $10,396,562.72 brought to this country last year even 
on payment of duty. There was imported last year $6,183,030.36 
in unplaned lumber alone to this country, principally from Can- 
ada, British Columbia, etc. There was nearly $1,000,000 worth 
of shingles brought here from foreign countries. Lumber not 
planed or finished now pays $1 per thousand feet. By placing 
this now on the free list we lose to the Treasury the present 
revenue of $514,939.12 on thisitem alone. It may then be asked: 
If the foreigner can now pay the present duty and land in our 
markets the timber, manufactured and unmanufactured, valued 
at over $10,000,000, to compete with our timber products, what 
can he do when his product can reach our markets free? No 
wonder there was rejoicing among the lumbermen and pine-land 
syndicates of Canada and British Columbia when this free-trade 
legislation was made known to them. 

The McKinley bill madea sufficient reduction of tariff on some 
classes of lumber, and yet it is a notable fact that there was no 
decrease in the selling price of such lumber. Nor will there be 
after this last sweeping cut. It merely encourages monopolies 
in the cheap labor country. We have not objected to the free 
importation of-the log. That hasexistedfor years. But it isto 
the introduction of the greater foreignlabor productfree. Lum- 
ber is almost entirely labor. The tree alone may be excepted. 
Why, then, should a product which represents 80 much of foreign 
labor and manufacture as lumber be admitted free to compete 
with our own labor? Consider our own Pacific coast as an illus- 
tration of what is before us. 

In the first place, British Columbia, which is in view of much 
of our own grand forests, possesses an inexhaustible quantity of 
the finest timber. Another advantage over us is in the colonial 
system of rentals to mills, a mere nominal sum per acre being 
required for the timber upon it, and hence no great capital in 
the purchase of lands is needed. Interest, taxes, and stumpage 
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are thus avoided. Thirdly, there is no alien contract law in 
those possessions to prohibit cheap contract labor from abroad, 
and hence the Chinese and other low-priced labor fixes the mar- 
ket rate tothe employer. Fourthly, in the matter of transpor- 
tation, our mill owners are required by our laws to use in the 
coasting trade tonnage of American register exclusively, whereas 
no such restriction applies to the British Columbian or Canadian 
lumberman. He can reach our domestic markets under any flag, 
regardless of the register. 

One of the benefits of the lumber trafficalong our seacoasts has 
been in the encouragementof our merchant marine. ‘To transport 
our lumber output to our own ports thousands of ships have been 
constructed in our own yards and many of these of large capac- 
ity have been sailing to numerous foreign ports. The construct- 
ing and the operating alone of these great fleets have occupied 
an armyof our own people. With the tariff removed an earnest 
stimulus will be given the foreign lumberman to reach our mar- 
kets under his own flag. This will largely tend to displace our 
own vessels, and thus a severe blow is to be inflicted upon this 
valuable incident in the lumber traffic. Lumber is to-day man- 
ufactured as cheap as the American wage-earner can manufac- 
ture it. Never before was lumber socheap as now. Never before 
was all of the house building and furnishing materials so low as 
at present. Ourown competition has brought this about. Our 
people recognize this, and they do not complain. 

hat spirit, then, could prompt American representatives, 
who should love their country and rejoice in its prosperity, to 
thus offer up to destruction so much of their nation’s wealth and 
of its future hopes? What possible advantage do they expect 
to obtain? What return, what reciprocity, what consideration 
is our foreign competitor required to render for this great sac- 
rifice of our own interests? In the McKinley bill, when we 
made concessions, we required that concessions should also be 
granted in return. Butin this base surrender of our greatest 
traffic, and of the crippling of our valuable coastwise shipping, 
not asingle condition is exacted in return. We are taxed to 
maintain our roads, improve our harbors, and we create a 
market and the foreigner enters free. An English Parliament, 
if it should try, could not a more profitably, or more 
wisely for British power, British commerce, British trade, or 
British labor, than is done in this very free-trade Wilson bill by 
this so-called Democratic party. Thereseems to be a feeling in 
the free trader inimical to ourrepublicaninstitutions. He yearns 
to benefit foreign labor, to encourage foreign manufacture, and 
to patronize foreign shipping, if we are to judge by his legisla- 
tion. Such a tendency is un-American, and it is unpatriotic. 
In time, sir, it will impair our love of country, lessen our inde- 
pendence, weaken our progressive efforts, and paralyze our public 
spirit. 

HOP CULTURE. 


Another great industry which is threatened by the Wilson 
bill is that of hop culture. It has been advanced more exten- 
sively in New York, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
tariff act of 1883 made the duty on foreign hop imports 8 cents a 
pound, and the McKinley bill increased this duty to 15 cents a 

ound, The Wilson bill now reduces the duty to 8 cents. In 
889, under the old duty, we produced and sold abroad 32,758 
bales, while in 1892, under the encouragement of the more lib- 
eral protection, we exported to the foreign markets 64,236 bales. 
It is also true that since the McKinley bill we bought fewer 
a hops than before, as the statistics show. In 1889 we 
bought 17,396 bales of foreign hops, while in 1890 we bought 
9,437. After the McKinley bill h 
ation the Americans bought still fewer hops, and in 1892 our 
purchases from abroad only amounted to 6,538 bales. We not 
only increased our own product, but we imported less of the 
foreign product. Not only this, but it is a noticeable fact that 
—- have been higher since the McKinley bill than for years 
fore. Twenty cents per pound was the average price for the 
three years prior to the McKinley law while 26 cents per pound 
was the average price following the passage of that law. 

This briefly explains what protection does for the American 
hop industry. The figures speak for themselves. But it is said 
in a mocking manner by the free trader, “ Why have any duty on 
hops in view of our own great export abroad?” These people do 
not seem to know what has just been shown that previous to the 
McKinley bill our purchase of foreign hops was rapidly increas- 
ing, and without a tariff barrier might ere long have largely 
driven the American hop from our own market. It is seen that 
twice the quantity was received here from abroad under an 8- 
cent tariff than under a 15-cent tariff. What does this demon- 
strate? Reduce the duty again to 8 cents a pound, and there 
will not only be more hops brought here from abroad, but less 
will be produced at home. While we ship largely abroad, it 
raust not be forgotten that in our own market we sell more than 


been a ere in oper- 
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to any other nation. Of our own production of 240,000 bales y 
consume ourselves 180,000 bales. The more foreion hon... 
consumed here the less of American hops will be cons. 
But why reduce the tariff on hops? Is it in the interest ,: . 
poor man? Isit tomake beer cheaper? Why is it propos 
open our own market more freely to the foreign hop-orow.. 
when our own people can supply this market? We know wy... 
we shall lose, but we do not know what we shall gain. - 

There can be but one object in a reduced tariff, and tha: 
cheapen beer to the consumer. Itis here that the sybiec 4. 
comes rather comical! What is the saving to the béop 
sumer? It does not exceed 6 cents a barrel! This is the toi. 
mony before the Ways and Means Committee. At the pate of ; 
cents a barrel, how much would be the saving on a gyipt of 
beer? How much on a glass of beer? And yet, under this 
flimsy disguise of cheaper beer this reform Concregs. “ 
to cheapen beer 6 cents a barrel, is determined to strike doy n 
American hop-growing—a profitable industry—and which hy. 
now reached a product of 240,000 bales, or 43,200,000 pounds 
This represents a money value to the American hop-growers 
of $11,000,000 per annum. When this great injury has been done 
we shall at least have secured cheaper beer by 6 cents a barre! 
It is this market which is to be thrown open to foreign compe. 
tition. If we have raised a surplus for the foreign m ket it 
is only because we have been enabled to hold our own market and 
encouraged to produce a greater abundance than otherwise by 
being assured through tariff legislation that our industry should 
be protected. 

Remove this wall and we shall soon lose both our home may- 
ket and our ability to produce a surplus for the foreign market. 
There is much in the success of any business in having an as- 
surance of security. It keeps our fields in cultivation, our im 
provements in repair, our energies revived. It ; 

remium for excellence. Even when there is seemingly no 

onger any necessity for safeguards, still, like the dikes of Hol- 
land, we permit them to exist. Wehave in them the assurance 
that should they be needed they will, like faithful servitors, be 
there in the hour of peril. The price of no product varies s 
often and so widely as does that of the hop. The conditions of 
the seasons have much to do with successful cultivation 

year the yield is large, while another year, with the sam 

and cultivation, it is often ruinously small. Other causes produce 
changes and losses. In the majority of years, indeed, the crop 
is one of uncertainty and the profit of limited margin. Con 
stant perils threaten the hop plant—such as the louse, the honey 
dew, the mold, and other afflictions. Unjust indeed would it be 
in such times of misfortune should our own people be left to t 
mercy of their foreign rivals. Then it is that a liberal tarif is 
all that saves our countrymen. The McKinley tariff of 15 cents 
will protect him, while 8 cents will not doit. It averages 
New York grower 16 cents per pound cost from the time px 
are set until hops are harvested. 

Since the McKinley bill the average price in our market in 
any one year has never declined below 15 cents per pound 
is even then to the New York growers a price which represents 
loss. One of our greatest competitors is Germany. ‘he ho 
there is of universal growth; it is found in the yards and in the 
gardens. Everyavailable space is economized, and the hopyise 
there is one of the most familiar as well as most pleasant sights 
to behold. It yieldsa bountiful return and brings cash to every 
rural householder. In view of the numerous small land hoidings 
in such a populous country it can be understood how large ! 
be the aggregate product. While the consumption Is grea', 
there is also a large excess for export. The German hop © 
more in favor with our brewers than with the English brewers. 
It is in demand here largely for flavoring purposes to sult tie 
taste of the beer custom, For this purpose the Bavariin one 
the Bohemian hops are mostlyused. This flavoring 1s 4/so prac 
ticed in order to compete with imported German beer, suct) as 
is used in Vienna and Munich, and which latter goes to the high: 
class trade. Hop picking in Germany is done cheaply. Che 
price is 7 cents per box of seven pounds with delivery t te 
factory. = 

In our country the hop-picker is paid 50 cents per Dox, OF !ho" 
than seven times that — the German for the same Work. 
here the picker was offered the German price our hops oe. 
remain unpicked, and hop-growing as a business would S00" © 
abandoned. There was paid last year in my own State of reco" 
$350,000 alone to the men, women, and children engaged 1" 10!” 
Eos. Many and many a poor family have found in the Ores" 

op yards a welcome field of labor and an assurance of subsis\ens" 
and clothing for the winter following. Every fall this busin 38 
distributes much money to our people. Our growers, howé rhi ; 
can not produce the hop for less than 104 cents per pound. og 
leaves no margin for money invested in lands, buildings, BY 
chinery, or taxes. That cost represents labor almost eullre’): 
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The tariff protects this American labor against the much cheape r 
German labor. In view of the cheapness with which the foreign 
hop is produced, we can not protect our industry on a duty = 
only 8 cents a pound, except with especial good crops or with 
poor crops in Europe. The freight from Germany to the United 
States is much less than from Oregon to New York, and with an 
oversupply in Europe hop shipments will at once seek the supe- 
rior American market, and at such times no 8-cent duty will 
keep the flood tide out. With such uncertain inroads we can 
not long maintain our present high standard as a hop-growing 
20pie. : 
PP aia, moist, soft climate, and the deep, rich, and alluvial 
soil of Oregon has made it of all places on earth the home of the 
hop. There it grows to perfection, and there every variety 
finds some element favorable to its highest development. There 
is now an aggregate of 5,000 acres In hops, and last year they 
yielded 3,500 bales, or about 7,000,000 pounds. } We have become 
the third largest hop-raising State in the Union, and with our 
neighboring States of Washington and California we produce 
about one-half of all the hops produced in this nation. The 


value of the Pacific coast product last year was $4,000,000. The | 


-egon hops are superior in quality, and this fact is recognized 
in the markets of London as well as in New York. They areas 
famous as our timber, our salmon, and our big red apples. The 
best modern hop-drying houses, improved hop presses, and labor- 
saving machinery arein use. At one time there wasa prejudice 
among eastern brewers to our hops, but when in 1886 a crop 
failure in New York compelled a resort to the Pacific coast, that 
prejudice ceased, and now our hops are ronounced equal to any. 
In 1880 the Pacific coast produced — 15,000 bales. In 1890 
they produced 90,000 bales. Two years later the total yield was 
118,909 bales, or 23,781,800 pounds. Washington had 38,763 
bales, Oregon 37,159, and California 43,000 bales. 


THE PRUNE BUSINESS. 


Still another growing and now profitable industry in er por- 
tions of the United States is the cultivation of prunes. Itshould 
be gratifying to every American to know that in this expansive 
country we have conditions which favor the successful produc- 
tion of the best varieties of this delicious fruit. Under the act 
of 1883 the duty on foreign dried prunes was 1 cent a pound, and 
our markets were largely supplied by the foreign producer. 
Little attention was devoted to the growth of American prunes 
because the low tariff enabled the Europeans to undersell us. 
The sales in this country in 1888 amounted to 67,000,000 pounds. 
They were grown in European orchards. The McKinley bill 
proposed to encourage Americans to grow this fruit as much as 
possible themselves, and it increased the tariff from 1 to2 cents 
a pound. The change worked as expected, and by 1893 the for- 
eign prunes sold in our markets had diminished to 23,225,821 
pounds, and thus each year their importation will decrease until 
soon our entire demand can be supplied by ourselves. 

Once I well remember when prunes were a real luxury, and 
they cost 25 cents a pound, while now the lower grades are as 
cheap as dried apples! To-day there is not a first-class grocery 
store from Canada to the Gulf which is not retailing American 
— and at prices within the reach of the poorest consumer. 

he cheaper foreign grades are sold at wholesale in New York 
to-day, duty paid, at 4 cents per pound; the superior American 

roduct is retailed there at but 9cents a pound. It costs the 
curopean 2 cents to produce the prune, and the freight from 
Bordeaux or Trieste, in France, to New York City is but one- 
half of 1 cent per pound, while from California or Oregon to 
New York it is 14 cents per pound. The existing tariff about 
covers our transportation, insurance, and commission charges 
and places us to that extent on an equality with the foreign pro- 
ducer at New York City. As against the 2-cent European labor 
cost, however, we must place an American labor cost of 3+ cents 
apound. This is the least. But with all this American prunes 
are sold to-day much cheaper than before the McKinley act. 
The increased production among ourselves has done this, but 
without the protection afforded we could not have maintained 
ourselves. If it were not that our prunes are superior to the 
foreign article and command a higher price the present duty 
would be insufficient. The difference in labor price between 
the countries still continues, but with longer time under pro- 
tection and with further experiments in prune culture and the 
machinery for drying and packing, I doubt not the American 
can larg®ly overcome the difference in labor cost, and a lower 
duty will suffice. 

Speaking more especially as to my own State I can say from 
personal observation of the experience of many of my friends 
who are engaged in prune culture that the McKinley bill did 
give most substantial encouragement to that business. Since 
189) the average has more than doubled, if not trebled. Such 
reasonable profits have been derived that our people have been 
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| Sales realized them nearly $1,000,000. 
constituents have invested in this industry. 
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induced to devote closer attention to quality as well as quantity, 
and to-day many Oregon prune-growers are placing in the East- 
ern markets a product which compares favorably with the very 
best imports from Germany, France, or Italy. Last year their 
Large numbers of my 
Many have pur- 
chased and paid for and others have become indebted for choice 
lands, and have at great cost improved the same, and have planted 
orchards of the world’s best varietiesof the prune. The present 
McKinley duty is satisfactory. 

It has led to the prosperity of extensive areas, and has en- 
larged the field for the wage-earner; and here it can be said 
that the chief avenues for the circulation of money is through 
wages. Reduce the opportunity for wages and you reduce and 
contract the circulation of money. If you encourage the for- 
eigner to supply your markets with his products you reduce 
your own, and when you reduce your own you abandon yourown 
wage-eurning capacityand reduce the money circulation. How 
inconsistent, then, for those who are crying ‘‘Give us more 
money!” to vote for free trade, and thus permit the foreign pro- 
ducer to take away fromour country the money which is in circu- 
lation. Those people should learn the hard lesson of the cen- 
turies—that money comes to us as we shallearnit. The Serip- 
tures admonish us, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” Thereisabundance of money in his country; there never 
was more; but itisnotincirculation. Wealso need more money. 
Encourage industries among ourselves and it will be forced into 
circulation. We shall then havemoremoney. This is the mis- 
sion of a protective tariff: It makes money more plentiful among 
the people, and especially among our‘own farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers. Free trade makes it more plentiful among foreigners, 
forittakesitaway from usand pays it to the foreigner for the prod- 
uct which we ourselves should produce. Can this illustration 
be made more plain? Many large farms in my State, heretofore 
unprofitable, are being divided and subdivided into small hold- 
ings for prune culture, each supporting in comfort, as did the 
original forms itself. This prospect for the future has induced 
to our State a thrifty, public-spirited, progressive, and indus- 
trious class of people, who are soon enabled to buy and to build 
their own homes and to aid in the construction and repair of 
good roadways, schoolhouses, churches, and villages. 

We have in our owncountry a splendid demand for our prune 
product. Take the vast region west of the Mississippi, entending 
for nearly 2,000 miles and embracing within its scope whole em- 
pires in territory, and we find the climatic and soil conditions 
such that the prune can never be grown in protitable quantities, 
In all that great expanse a single prune orchard is a curiosity. 
It is also largely the same even in the East. Behold the States 
of Wisconsin, of Minnesota, of North and South Dakota, of Ne- 
braska, of Colorado, of Kansas, of Wyoming, of Montana, of 
Idaho, of Nevada, of Eastern Washington, where little of any 
fruit culture is possible, saying nothing of Utah, of New Mex- 
ico, of Arizona, or the arid plains of Texas, and the luscious prune, 
with few exceptions, is as rare a production as the orange. A 
great portion of this area is thickly populated. Some of the 
world’s most extensive and successful gold, silver, and copper 
mines are here operated, great manufacturing is carried on, and 
the labor field creates a most profitable market for the producer. 
Add to this the still more populated States east of the Missis- 





sippi. This demand is each year increasing. Its future is il- 
limitable. Prophecy dare not venture uponit. Thearea of the 


prune, however, has its limit. Already on the map its circum- 
scribed boundaries for the future can be definitely traced. In 
this space the splendid State of Oregon stands out in bold out- 
line. Limited though it may be, the nation’s prune area is rich 
and fertile in results, and this area is capable of supplying the 
entire demand of the nation for many years to come. 

Thus we have our own market, and we can supply it. Shall 
we who build the roads to it and pay the taxes for it have it, or 
shall the foreigner have it? The protection policy demands it 
for our own people. Without protection it will avail us but lit- 
tle. Why should we nothave protection? Every prune-produc- 
ing country has a tariff on prunes. Even England has a tariff 
equal to the McKinley act. To substitute athievingad valorem 
of 20 per cent on the foreign import is to protect to about one- 
half of 1 cent per pound, which is no protection at all. As well 
sound at once the death knell to our splendid beginning of the 
American prune industry. Far better, sir, place it on the free 
list at once and be candid in the evident purpose of killing this 
industry. The half of 1 cent per pound isadelusionand afraud. 
Some extreme circumstances of peril may in ethics justify the 
practice of deception upon others, but to attempt todeceive our- 
selves has no possible justification. We may overcome allother 
kinds of pests which so often afflict the prune, but this pest of 
the free trader can not be overcome. It seems incomprehensi- 
ble that any progressive or patriotic citizen should desire, still 
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less rejoice, in this wanton injury. Our own people should ex- 
ct, as I think they have a right to demand, that American 
tepresentatives in Congress should favor and not oppose any 
policy that would tend to develop and build up our own country, 
and that would prefer our own people. 

In what words of condemnation can we address ourselves to 
such unpatriotic people, who are willing to say to their own de- 
serving countrymen, ‘‘Abandon your comfortable ‘living and 
advancing industries and clear the way for the prune-growersof 
Germany, of France, of Italy, and of Turkey”? They well know 
that the alternative is this, or else that we shalllive as the Euro- 
pean peasant lives, and work for the slavish wages of the ill-fed 
and discontented laborers of those countries. 

THE VARMER'S FRIEND. 

Since the days of James Buchanan before the war, and after 
thirty-three years, this is the first time the Government has 
fallen into the hands of the free trader. Both branches of Con- 
gress and the Executive are now for the first time all in har- 
mony. ‘They can no longer charge that either one branch of 
Congress or the President is against them and that they can not 
give the country a reform Administration. They are entitled to 
all the credit for the present ‘‘reforms.” The good Democratic 
times we now have are theirs. Protectionists can not be said 
to be in anywise responsible for the present boom in the na- 
tion’s indusirial march. Before the McKinley bill Republicans 
were bitterly taunted with the charge that their party had 
neglected the farmer in tariff legislation. We were asked in 
every campaign: ‘‘ What have you done for agriculture and the 
farmer?” The McKinley bill answered the challenge by increas- 
ing the tariff on farm products and great advantage followed. 
Now comes the Wilson bill and reduces all the duties. Who is 
the farmer’s friend now? Let ussee. 

The farmer’s friend can be recognized in this showing: 


Law of 1890. 


Wilson bili. 
McKinley bill. | 1894, 


Law of 1883. 


Products. 





Dairy products— 
Butter 6 cts. per pound .. 
Cheese ..... 
ems ..... 
Beans... 
Pease ... 
Hay 
Honey 
eo a 
OS eee 
Potatoes........... 
Poultry— 


4 cts. per pound. 


5 cts. per gallon .. 
40 cts. per bushel - 


pe 
20 cts. pergallon..| 20 cts. per gallon . 
.| 8 cts. per pound .| 15 cts. per pound . 
10 per cont. 40 cts. per bushel . 
15 cts. per bushel..| 25 cts. per bushel . 


10 cts. per gallon. 
8 cts. per pound. 

20 cts. per bushel. 
10 cts. per bushel. 


10 per cent... 
---.do 


.--| 3. cts. per pound .. 


2 cts. per pound, 
5 cts. per pound .. os 


Dressed ........- 3 cts. per pound. 
Horses— 
If valued at less 
than $150, 

If valued at8150 
and over. 
BRS. .dunte cattibent 

Cattle— 
One year old or 
less. 
More than one 
year old. 
tl initinmtintidionints 
Sheep— 
Less than one 
year old. 
One year old or 
more. 
Barley 
Barley malt 
Buckwheat 


20 per cent 
Do. 
Do. 


neil atin oniitiiadinicial 


vo 
$ $s 


$1.50 each 
75 cts. each -.. 
sob al itn demiiinininees avce) CRED ORER. oo ccencne 


15 cts. per bushel .| 30 cts. per bushel . 
45 cts. per bushel .| 45 cts. per bushel . 
15 cts. per bushel .| 15 cts. per bushel . 
10 cts. per bushel -|......do 

20 ots. per bushel .| 20 cts. per bushel . 
15 cts. per bushel .| 15 cts. per bushel - 


2 cts. per pound ..| 2cts. per pound .. 
1} cts. per pound _. See ee « 
10 ets. per bushel .| 10 cts. per bushel - 
25 cts. per bushel .| 25 cts. per bushel . 
oe cent 8 cts. each 

per cent ........) 5 cts. per 
Free 5 cts. per 


cent. 
cent. 


Be 
SPHS ¥ FF 


S5 


1} cts. per pound 
1 ct. per pound, 


20 cent, 
Do. 
Free. 
Do. 


OZen. .. Do. 


gee before and after the passage 
ey act, 


Tene end Tanem, Year endi June 
1889. 30,1 


Imports (both free and dutia- 
ble) of— 
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Statement showing imports of agricultural products before and after the 
of the McKinley act—Continued. , 


Year ending June 30, Year endi 
1889, 
Quanti- 
ties. 


Imports (both free and dutia- 80, 189 
ble) of— 


| 
| 
Quanti 
| ties 

a. 
} 


Value. 


Cereals— | 
11, 368, 414 
2, 401 
22, 310 
16 
130, 649 


105, 395 

Nee tan ann ctenaeh, .ty see 
Dairy products— 

ES ee pounds... 


ID alabiisisteavenhtenbusadl 


178,851 | 
8, 207, 026 


20, 106, 881 
765, 483 

883, 380 

“| 15, 918, 809 


Tobacco, leaf. ....... 
Beans and pease 
Potatoes 


| 2 
321, 106 
2, 418, 976 
| 85, 472, 234 |. 


Total values 


Decrease, $10,801,193, or 30 per cent. 


Horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep are all 
the McKinley rates. ; 

Tobacco, which many of your Western farmer 
duced from $2 per pound on unstemmed to $1 
from $2.75 per pound on stemmed to $1.25 per poun 

There was 72,765.75 pounds of butter imported, p 
per pound duty, last year. How much more will c 
reduction of 2 cents on each pound? There was ove: 
pounds of cheese brought in from foreign countri 
$606,450.45 into the Treasury on atariff rate of 6 cent 
How much will now come in on 25 per cent ad valo: 

There was last year over 100,000 tons of hay, valued a 
one millionof dollars, or, to be accurate, $962,221.51, paying 3! 
724.86 into our Treasury on aduty of $4 per ton. 1 
millions of tons of hay will now come from the foreiy 
when he only pays $2, or one-half the duty? Is this a 
the farmer? 

There was 2,657,365.63 pounds of hops, valued at $1,1( 
brought to this country last year, paying a duty of 1) cent 
pound, and contributing $398,604.87 to the Treas How 
more will reach our markets when the foreign prod 
8 cents per pound? 

There was 23,225,821 pounds plums and prun \ 
$1,049,896.48, brought to our markets last year, paying 2 
a pound as duty. What do our American prune-grower 
will be the quantity when the foreign producer pays | 
one-half of 1 cent per pound? 

‘There were 4,295,946 bushels of potatoes, valued at 82, 
783.31, brought to this country from Canada, and even 
Europe, paying the McKinley duty of 25 cents per bus 
contributing to our Treasury in duties $1,073,936.50. What ¢ 
our farmers think will be the potato shipments to this « 
now that the foreigner is to pay only 10 cents per bushi 
the American farmer see any benefit to him in this fa 
foreign farmer, or is protection a ‘‘ fraud and a robbery 

Take theapparently unimportantitem ofeggs. Before 
Kinley bill they were free, and over sixteen millions of do: 
shipped here. Their value exceeded two millions of colar 
The McKinley bill proposed to save this for the American! 

A duty of 5 cents a dozen was imposed on foreign eggs. 
year there were only about three miliion dozen impor, ' 
at $392,616.90. 

Now, this foreign product is again tobeadmitted free. . 
McKinley bill wrong because it gives a preference to (1° -\ 
ican farmer to supply thisdemand? Take the article o! Dacot 
and hams, on whioh the McKinley bill imposed a duty o! » cen 
per — Even with this to pay, the foreigner brought too” 
markets last year 247,783.75 pounds, valued at $47,039." Wh ; 
is the matter with American bacon? Now this duty 15 10 0°’ 
pealed and the product will be admitted free. And 30 this vo 
structive engine of American industries proceeds. In this WY) 
and on this line, through the long list of trades and traliivs, 
business and investments, the mad and visionary free-trace 
alry dashes right and left, cutting and hewing wheresoeve! ” 
may find some production which interferes with a foreign prow 
uct. His sole mission seems to seek theadvancement of the 'o" 
eign interest rather than the American. 


v- 
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Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. HERMANN. Yes, sir. : . 
Mr. BROOKSHIRE. What country will export those arti- 
cles here in considerable quantities in the event of the passage 
is bill? 
Or. HERMANN. As to eggs, I should say that even Den- 
mark would send them to us, as do Holland, Germany, and Seot- 
land send us potatoes, cabbages, pickles, ete. About 3,000,000 
heads of cabbage come in one year from the small country of 
Denmark. Great Britain sent us 11,720 sacks of potatoes in 
1889. Onions came from Spain, Italy, and even from Egypt, in 
great quantities. Germany sent us in One year 2,000,000 dozen 
of eggs, and the freight was three-fourths of 1 cont a dozen. 
Countries as far distant as that have found it profitable to send 
such products of the farm to this country. It is cheaper to 
transport to New York City from Europe than from Iowa and 
Kansas. Potatoes from Scotlaud to New York came for 7 cents 
a bushel. Canada sent 36,000 barrels of turnips to New York in 
one winter three years ago. Foreign countries sent us over 
$2,000,000 in seeds. y ‘ 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Do you think that Canada will export 
articles of that character to the United States to any considera- 

xtent? i 
oe HERMANN. It is not only my opinion that Canada will 
do so, but it is a matter of absolute knowledge that she has done 
so, and even with our presentduty is doingso. Upon that point 
permit me to suggest again, as I have already, that previous to 
the enactment of the McKinley law, when eggs were not pro- 
tected by a duty of 5 cents a dozen, over 16,000,000 dozen were 
imported into this country, and valued at something more than 

2,000,000. The revenue reports show that fact. Now but few 
are brought over. Americans supply our market. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Does the gentleman know, as a matter 
of fact, which country, the United States or Canada, sells the 
other the greater amount of agricultural produce? ; 

Mr. HERMANN. Under our present system of protection I 
apprehend that possibly our own country may sell the greater 
amount; but, taking the majority of farm products that I have 
been enumerating here, Canada sold us much more than we 
sold her previous to the McKinley bill—— 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I would remark to the gentleman that 
in 1890 and in L891 there was a considerable balance in favor of 
the United States; that is, the farmers of the United States sold 
Canada more agricultural products than the Canadians sold 
to us. sil 

Mr. HERMANN. The figures which I have before me show 
an entirely different condition of things from that before the Mc- 
Kinley bill had time to take effect. As that took effect the lat- 
ter part of 1890, the gentleman is largely correct, and that proves 
what we claim. Under protection we buy less and sell more. 
Before the McKinley bil Canada farmers sold us most. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. The figures which [ refer to were sent 
to me by the statistician of the Agricultural Department, and were 
incorporated by me ina speech delivered in this House a year 
and a half ago. 

Mr. HERMANN. The statistics I have before me are more 
recent than those to which the gentleman refers, and being more 
recent afford a little better test of the effectof the existing law; 
but, admitting what the gentleman claims, then that existing 
condition is due to protection. 

I should have also stated that Mexico found in our country a 
good market as well as Canada and others. Before the MeKin- 
ley bill, the records show that 250,000 horses alone were brought 
annually from Mexico to our markets. 

Is it any wonder that American farmers werecomplaining, and 
that they were becoming more familiar with mortgages than with 
profits, when their own markets were invaded by farmers all 
over the earth? Why, sir, our hay crop alone exceeds in value 
the entire cotton crop of the South. Its farm value is $400,000,- 
000. The home value of New York's potato crop is $12,000,000, 
and the annual poultry and egg product of that one State is val- 
ued at $7,390,000. The American farmer is able to supply our 
market. Why, then,encourage the foreign farmer to drive him 
out of his own territory? Why impoverish our own le that 

y impo peop 
others may prosper? 

The flag of the American free trader is not that of his own 
country. It is that of England, of Germany, of France, of Italy, 
of Turkey, and of Japan and China. These are all more highly 
— by him than is the Stars and Stripes of our own beloved 

ry. 

.. = » apeitied A ae reduce taxation, to provide 
ue for the Government, an other purposes.” It should 

be entitied rather ‘‘A bill to reduce the revenue and to destroy 
industries.” The title would then be consistent with 

the provisions and it would seem with the pu of the bill. 

In carefully examining theentire bill I find that the duties have 
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been decreased to the extent of $75,707,784.06! The rovenue 
derived under the McKinley bill last year was $198,373,452.97. 
Under this bill it is estimated the revenue produced will be 
$122,665,668.91—being, as just shown, a decrease of more than 
$75,000,000, This proves the title of the bill to be falsified, since 
itdoes not ‘‘ provide revenue;” and in the course of one year 
after its passage the title can be further improved by adding, 
‘*and destroy American industries.” y 

It evidently expects ‘‘ to reduce taxation” by diminishing the 
property which provides a fund for taxation. 

Who would have predicted one year ago in the light of many 
strange events which have since occurred, that in the month of 
January, A. D. 1894, at a time when factories, and forges, and 
furnaces, and mines, and all industries were largely closed, with 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-men out of employment, and 
in the face of the fact painfully true. that the money of the Gov- 
ernment in the Treasury is insufficient to respond to the neces- 
sary running expenses—who would have predicted, I say, that in 
the face of all this an intelligent body of the people’s represent 
atives would deliberately and with full knowleage reduce the 
revenues still further to the extent of $75,000,000, and further 
impair the wage-earner’s last hope—the industrial resources of 
our country; 

In all sincerity let me ask, sir, is it in the contemplation of the 
majority to inflict needless injury upon our own peop! [s it 
deliberately intended that the progress of any portion of this 
nation shall be impeded. impaired, or possibly destroyed? If 
this is not the purpose will the majority impartially and justly 
and patriotically hear the cause of the imperiled industries and 
life-long labors of our own people? If you will, we believe we 
shall be able to arrest, in some measure, the present tendency of 
the Wilson bill, and stay the hand so unkindly and so unjustly 
uplifted against our best interests. 

It is said that we are here to debate the merits of the bill, to 
analyze it, to strike out, or fill in, and generally to reform or 
correct if conclusions shall warrant, that wrongs may be avoided 
and rights may be preserved, and thatin aword the greatest 
possible good may be assured to the greatest possible number of 
our people, preserving that mutual regard and reciprocity of in- 
terest which so closely unites all our interests and affects all the 
people of our common nation. If, however, the decree has 
gone forth from the caucus or the committee room that the 
measure formulated by 1! menof the Ways and Means Com 
mittee must andshall represent the judgmentof 365 Representa 
tives of the nation’s great council, and shall be the law for 65,- 
000,000 of people—whatever may be their protestations, their 
showings, their urgent appeals, or their frightful sacrifices—I 
say, sir, if this is the order of the day, then | despair of making 
myself understood or of giving representation to the ringing 
voices of the thousands whom I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. I shall at least have the satisfaction of expressing their 
protest here, and the further gratification of opposing this ras- 
cally measure in every shape, form,or manner permitted the 
minority on this floor. 


Discharge of Members From Arrest. 
SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD PP. 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


BLAND, 


Friday, February 23, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That all members who have been arrested by the Sergeant-at 
Arms by authority of the resolution of the House, adopted on the 19th in 
stant, be, and they are hereby, discharged from arrest” 


Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I realize, I hope, our situation. I know there 
is always a sense of humiliation, so to speak, in a gentleman 
being brought here by order of the House. I have gone through 
that experience myself. I remember that on one occasion I was 
present in the House all day, voting on every roll eall. But 
there was a call of the House, and during the call I was in one 
of these cloak rooms, engaged in a very serious conference with 
a Senator—Senator Jones of Nevada—eoncerning the silver 
question, the same question being up then in the Forty-fourth 
Congress that is up now. 

It so happened that I did not answer on that roll call. The 
House issued its warrant. The Sergeant-at-Arms repaired to the 
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cloak room and told me I wasunder arrest, to my utter astonish- 
ment. But, sir, the fact was, that while I had been all day here 
voting on roll calls, it was my misfortune that on the last roll 
oall, and the one that caught me absent, the writ was issued, and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms was thereby given authority by this House 
to put me under arrest and I did not question his authority. It 
was my misfortune and not the fault of this House that the gen- 
tleoman from Missouri was not on its rolls when his name was 
called. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. 
a question? 

r. BLAND. I hope the gentleman will excuse me. 
wish to be interrupted now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
interrupted. 

Mr. BLAND. And I say, Mr. Speaker, I obeyed that officer 
and the commands of this House. I came before the bar of the 
House and stood there and gave my excuse and apologized to 
this House for being absent upon a roll call and apologized to my 
constituents at the same time. 

Mr. HULICK. I would like to ask the a a question. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAND. I know that many gentlemen the other day had 
been excused and had leave of absence and had gone to their 
homes, and it may seem a little hard that during that absence 
the House, finding itself without a quorum, should et 
revoke their leaves of absence and order their arrest. I say 
can see some hardships in that; but afterall, Mr. Speaker, when 
we speak of notice we must remember that for two long weeks 
this House has been in a deadlock, with roll call after roll call 
and the whole public press of the country has been full of roll 
calls and notices that gentlemen were absent and that the House 
needed their presence. And I say that while it may be an ex- 
cuse to some extent that gentlemen say they were not notified 
before their leaves of absence were revoked, yet they were in 
effect notified before their leaves of absence were revoked. And, 
sir, a leave of absence is simply a courtesy extended by this 
House which may be granted to-day and revoked to-morrow, 
granted this moment and revoked the next. 

What is the duty of a Representative who has gone before his 

opleand madeasolemn contract, if there can be such athing, for 

5,000 a year and his mileago, that he will leave his business at 
home and come here and attend to the business of the people 
who sent him here? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We try to be courteous to our colleagues. We grant them 
leave of absence almost without limit, but it is a simple courtesy 
which they must understand can be revoked at any time when 
we find that their presence is necessary here for the transac- 
—_ of public business. Otherwise this House can not pro- 
ceed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, above and beyond all this is the question 
of the rights of our constituents. Have they not the right to 
ask us to remain in our seats and transact their business instead 
of absenting ourselves except on grave occasion? ‘We may have 
personal business to attend to of so much importance that it 
would occasion great loss to us if we did not do it. We grant 
our colleagues the privilege to do that, and a gentleman’s con- 
stituents will not complain if after he has finished such business 
as that he returns here or even if he returns before, if the busi- 
ness here is such that demands it. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that this questioning the writ of the offi- 
cer as not being legal ought not to be heard here. I have been 
awakened in this city at 2 o'clock in the morning under a notice 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms that my presence was necessary to 
enable the House to transact business. I never asked that offi- 
cer ifhe hadawrit. I considered it my duty when I was sim- 
ply notified that I was absent from my business, to return, and 

returned and made my excuse and apology to this House and 
to my constituency. 

If any gentleman wants to appeal to his constituency on this 
question, if he has been at home attending to his private busi- 
ness instead of the business of the people who sent him here; if 
he wants to go to his constituency upon that issue that this writ 
was illegaland that he ought to be excused, and if he makes his 
campaign upon that, that he has a right to absent himself from 
this business here and remain away and to question the legality 
of the writ, they will soon tell him that instead of quashing the 
writ they will quash him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This is a great public question, Mr. Speaker, and this absen- 
teeism from this House is an evil that must be suppressed and 
all the power of this House and all the power of the people of 
this country will be exercised to suppress it, and the gentlemen 
who undertake to set themselves in opposition to it will be 
pulled down by their constituencies. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to remark a little further in this 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
I do not 


The gentleman declines to be 


connection, that on yesterday a scene occurred in this 9 
such as I have never seen before in my service, 
House gentlemen disobey the orders of the House. 
in defiance of the Speaker of the House, refusing to obey th. 
rules of the House when commanded by the Speaker. | aoe 
gentlemen rise in their seats and boast that they had set at 4. 
fiance the writ and order of this House. Mr. Speaker, if that j. 
not anarchy and revolution, what is anarchy and reyo)y:j, 
{Applause on the Democratic side. | 

e are in this House the fountain source of the law, 
power that makes the laws for the peopleof this country, [fy 
resolve ourselves into a body of anarchists and if some ono ; 1 
that gallery should throw down a dynamite bomband ox plode it 
among us, he would be no less and no more of an anarchist than 
members. If gentlemen believe that in the condition of this 
country at this time, if they believe, when the business interests 
of this country are not prospering, when millions of people 
out of employment, when men are begging for bread, when ¢] 
are in the throes of hunger and starvation, when they are 
ing to this House and this Congress for relief, when they , 
we will do something in the nature of relief, we may turn our. 
selves into a body of filibusters and obstructionists and of ap. 
archists despite our own rules, and set atdefiance the laws of oy, 
country, can we expect that these millions will not also become 
anarchists and set at defiance the laws of this country? They 
have had an example from us ; 

I say, Mr. Speaker, the times are not propitious for the pro- 
ceedings we have in this House. We were sent here to do our 
duty. Weare here, and we are supposed to be doing our duty 
when a great mass of people are begging for bread. ( 
of this country do not go to their beds in comfort, in peace, 
and in safety, and we are teaching to the anarchist mobs in this 
country that mobism is the prevailing rule in this House, 

Mr. BYNUM. Icall the gentleman from Missouri to order, 

Mr. BLAND. Instead of doing business, we have scenes of 
great disorder, and should a mob arise all over this country by 
reason of our action, the rest of the country will have to say that 
we set the example. 

Mr. BYNUM. I call the gentleman to order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend. 

Mr. BYNUM. 1 desire to know what the parliamentary qu 
tion before the House is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
will suspend until the gentleman from Missouri takes his seat. 

Mr. BLAND. The question before the House is procuring a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
must resume his seat because the gentleman from Indiana has 
called him to order. 

Mr. BLAND. Iask pardon. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the question before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missour! 
will proceed in order and confine himself to the question befor 
the House. 

Mr.BLAND. The question before the House, Mr. Speaker— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair requests the geutle- 
man to suspend fora moment. Gentlemen standing in the aisles 
will resume their seats. Let us proceed in order. The Chair 
hopes the gentleman from Missouri will proceed in order. 

Mr.BLAND. As Iunderstand the question before the House, it 
is the charge that the gentleman here who was absentis brought 
here under awrit of the House. Thatwrit brings up the whole 
question as to the power of the House, the rights of the House, 
and the duty of the House to secure men in their seats in this 
House. That is the point of order, and if the gentleman from 
Indiana will give me his attention I say to him that that is the 
point of order and that is the point of this discussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a serious matter. Some gentlemen 
say we can look over this body and witha gavel count a quorum. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, that is but an invitation to absenteeism. If 
179 members in this House could remain here, and it is under- 
stood that they could be counted as a quorum, the other 110 can 
go to Europe and watering places and wander up and down the 
earth neglecting their duties. I say it is the duty of this House 
to keep members in their seats, and then you will always have 
aquorum. That is the business of this House. The Democratic 
party isin power. It has over 200 members of this House anda 
majority of over 80. Thecountry is looking to that party tog'v° 
the people relief. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa pointoforder. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state lt. 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not think the gentleman from Missour! has 
been —- lecturer of the Democratic party. [Laughter 
and ef ause. 
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members of this House to remain in their seats and make a quo- 
rum, and if that is lecturing it is a lecturs that the people of 
this country will read to the géntleman and to every other gen- 
tleman upon this floor. [Applause on the Democratic side. ]} 
Now, sir, while [ can understand thatthe other side of the House 
for political reasons may desire to break a quorum, what aspec- 
tacle it is to see the grand Democratic party, with its majority 
of 80 in this House, unable to muster a quorum of its own people; 
and when they do come in here they rise in their ¢ ongressional 
dignity, so to speak, and defy the authority of the House. Mr. 


Speaker, we must proceed with the business of this House or | 


else acknowledge our incompetency. If we can not, as a party, 


proceed to do our duty here and transact the public business, | 
| anarchists in this House, and to block its proceedings. 
| can not afford, when the country is in the throes of almost an- 


then the people of this country must read the riot act to us in 
November next. [Applause on the Republican side, and cries 
of ‘*They will!”] 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, I know you gentlemen over there say that, 
put you have got to answer for your obstruction under the same 
circumstances. — : 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
= Oo AND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I repeat, we are here with 
a bill before this House reported from a Democratic committee, 
a bill that I believe nine-tenths of the people of this country 
think ought to be enacted into law, instead of having the Gov- 
ernment issue bonds. But there are Democrats here who seem 
to want to issue bonds instead of passing this bill; who seem to 
desire to force by filibustering the nonpassage of this bill in 
order to make way for the passage of a bill favoring the issue of 
bonds. : 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa pointof order. The 
entleman is arguing in favor of his bill, while the business be- 
ore the House is in relation to excusing members. , 

Mr. BLAND. Ah, the business before the House is, as I will 
show to my good friend from New York—— 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman to order 
again. He is addressing me and I ask that he be required to 
address the Chair. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that the gentleman from Missouri is 
is not discussing the matter before the House. The Chair hopes 
the gentleman from Missouri will confine himself to the pending 
question. 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly, Mr. Speaker; and that is the ques- 
tion of excusing members of this House for nonattendance and 
for breaking a quorum. The man who leaves the House and 
breaks a quorum in that way does not in my opinion need any 
more excuse than the man who remains in his seat and refuses 
to vote, and if the gentleman from New York [Mr. CooMBs}, who 
has been one of those sitting in their seatsand refusing to vote, 
believes that he can set such an example of revolution and an- 
archy in this House, let him understand— 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman to 
orderagain. The gentleman is speaking wide of the question. 
There is one simple proposition before the House, and he must 
address himself to that and not to the general subject of his bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes the gentleman 
will confine himself to the question, The Chair can not select 
language for the gentleman from Missouri, but trusts that he 
will confine himself to the point before the House. 

Mr, BYNUM. Did the Chair rule that the language of the 
gentleman from Missouri was out of order? 

The SPEAKER me tempore. The Chair did not catch the 
exact language of the gentleman from Missouri, and therefore 
did not undertake to determine whether it was out of order or 
not, but simply expressed the hope that the gentleman would 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BYNUM. Because, if the gentleman's remarks were out 
of order, it is a question whether he has a right to proceed with- 
out the permission of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not catch the 
gentleman's exact language. The gentlemonfrom Missouri will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Ah, Mr. Speaker, the difficulty is that I am too 
much in order for some gentlemen on this side. {Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DENSON. That is true. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam telling too many plain truths which the 
people of this country ought to know. 

Mr. DENSON. That is the fact. 
revenue down the country. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
theins crease * entlemen in front of the Chair will resume 

M Th ene will be suspended until order is restored. 

TheePe /EY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to a point of order. 

‘AKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
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will suspend until order is restored. [A pause.] The gentle- 
man from New York rises to a point of order. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. TRACEY. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENSON] 
has been walking up and down the floor here in front of the 
Chair and making remarks out of order, and I hope that the 
Official Reporters will be instructed not to take him down, as the 
gentleman was not recognized by the Chair. [Laughter.} 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will be in order. 
The gentleman from Missouri will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr.Speaker,I thought that gentlemen on this 
side of the House would take noexception to my remarks. They 
must realize that they can not afford to be revolutionists and 
They 


archy everywhere, to come here and block legislation in the way 
that they have been doing. 

I say that as Democrats we musteither proceed to business or 
surrender our power. [Applause.] If an outraged people, im- 
patient at seeing in this House this indisposition to proceed, 
this condition of revolution and anarchy, should rise in a mob 
and cast us down the steps of this Capitol, they would exercise 
nothing more than the mobocracy that we are doing in this 
presence. 

Now, I say that this thing must come to an end, 
afford to proceed in this way. 


We can not 
We have a bill pending here, 
It may be a bad bill. If so, vote itdown. All we ask is its con- 
sideration—fair and deliberate consideration. I have proposed 
to give deliberate consideration for this bill and would have 
given it. Ifany gentleman here can assure me that a quorum 
will vote on this bill from start to finish, I willagree to give any 
reasonable amount of debate on it and will move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for that purpose. But to stand here and 
not vote at all and insist on filibustering and breaking a quorum 
is simply suicide on the part of every man who does it and claims 
to b> a Democrat; and I commend every such man to the tender 
mercies of his constituency. 


Coinage of Silver Bullion. 


SPEECH 
JERRY SIMPSON, 
OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Thursday, February 15, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with some temerity I rise to discuss this 
question of finances. [ listened to the sage from Worcester 
[Mr. WALKER] yesterday, and he laid down the law that none 
but bankers properly understood finances, and it should be left 
to them to determine what should be the national policy. I read 
the gentleman’s biography, and I found out that he is a shoe- 
maker, who ‘‘was born in Boston, Mass.. December 21, 1829; 
worked on boots and shoes in his father’s factory; was admitted 
to partnership of the firm of Joseph Walker & Co., in Worcester, 
in 1850; was engaged in boot and shoe manufacturing till 1887; 
retired from business in Worcester: he established the business 
of manufacturing leather in Chicago, Ill., in 1868, and is still a 
member of the firm carrying on that business under the name of 
Walker, Oakley & Co.” Still in the boot and shoe business. So, 
if a shoemaker has a right to discuss finances, why nota farmer? 
{Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the bankers of this country have as- 
sumed the right to dictate the financial system of the country; 
and I will concede to you that they understand their part of the 
banking system thoroughly. They have made a success of itas 
far as their personal interests are concerned. I will notattempt 
to denyit. They know all about their part of it. They know 
how to stand behind a bank counter and issue their notes, bear- 
ing no interest, to the fellow outside, and take the other fel- 
low’s note, bearing 10 per cent interest, in exchange for it; and 
then the fellow that takes their note —he has to rustle to make 
the interest and the principal for the money he borrows. They 
have got that part of the banking system down fine. 

I heard a story once, Mr. Chairman, that will illustrate this 
very well. Once, in a brickyard an old mule was pulling at the 
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end of a lever grinding clay. He had been walking around in 
that circle for thirty years, and the mule knew all about that 
part of the business. One day he saw a man in the brickyard 
digging in the clay with a little shovel. This was in the days 
when mules used to speak, a little before the Republican party 
was organized. [Laughter.] The mule asked his driver, ‘‘ What 
is that man looking for in theclay?” The driver replied, ‘‘ That 
is a professor of mineralogy, and he is looking for an element in 
theclay calledaluminum.” ‘Aluminum,’ said the mule, ‘‘ there 
is nothing like that in the clay. I know, because I have been 
working in clay for thirty years and have never discovered it.” 
You see, the mule had not been looking foraluminum. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. MERCER. Where is the point to that story? 

Mr. SIMPSON. [ will show youin a minute. The banker 
has been working at his part of this financial question, and he 
knows all about it. He has not, however, been looking for the 
other fellows’ interest, and he looksupon the man who has made 
a discovery of the interests of the people much as the mule did. 
But outside of his interests are the interests of the public and 
the other feliows’ interests,and their interests do not seem to 
run along the same lines. The people’s interest is to have acur- 
rency going out to them with which to do business and to carry 
on their exchanges at the least possible cost, while the bankers’ 
interest is to have the cost of the currency as large as possible, 
that cost flowing into their own kets. The banker has not 
been under any necessity of studying the people’s interest in re- 
gard to this financial question, and therefore itis not reasonable 
to suppose that he has looked up any evidence on the other side. 

in that way, following the idea of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER]|and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HENDRIX], that the bankers are the people to study and de- 
termine financial questions and that farmers and shoemakers 
ought to hold their peace, we get back tothe time when the people 
were ruled entirely by the privilegedfew. ‘‘ Weareborn,” said 
the aristocracy ‘‘togovernyou. The prerogativeof the king is 
to rule;” and the priest said, ‘It is my prerogative to interpret 
the will of God.” So for ages people were ruled by the classes, 
because they submitted their will and their intelligence to 
others. 

I wish tosay to my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
that that is not the Now England doctrine. The very first con- 
stitution that was framed by the Pilgrims on the Mayflower 
provided that every man should build his own house. Their 
idea was: ‘‘ Have a little individuality! Think for yourselves.” 
Tam for having each man build his own mental house now, and 
not copy too closely after his neighbor. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the very fact that following the financial 
schemes of the bankers has brought this, the greatest nation in 
the whole world, to the verge of bankruptcy, is evidence enough 
to me that their financial scheme of measuring all values by gold 
is a false one. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the speeches that have been made in opposition to this bill. I 
listened to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who made 
the confession that there is not a country under the shining sun 
to-day, either Christian or barbarian, that is in as bad a plight 
financially as the United States—that we are in the worst finan- 
cial condition of any country in the world. Thatis the result of 
the bankers’ system of finance. 

The gentleman from Ohio said he had several remedies to pro- 
pose, and he enumerated them, but I could not see how they were 
going to help the people. All his remedies are the remedies of 
the banker, and they all lead up to this point, that a certain 
money trust—I call it a trust, for why not forma money trust as 
well as any other trust? and you have it in existence to-day for 
the purpose of controlling the finances of this country—all his 
remedies, I say, lead up to the idea that this money trust is to 
control financial affairs. All the schemesof the gentleman from 
Ohio [{Mr. HARTER] and of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] lead up to the idea that you are to put the con- 
trol of issuing the currency of this country into the power of a 
corporation instead of leaving it with the people, with the Gov- 
ernment, where it belongs. 

The gentleman from Ohio ridicules the idea of a paper cur- 
rency. He says you can not issue a paper currency; that there 
is nothing to base it on; that ‘‘ you can not make something out 
of nothing.” Well, they made a Congressman out of the gentie- 
man from Ohio, and I think that comes pretty near making 
something out of nothing; at least that is the conclusion [ have 
come to after listening to his discourse on this financial ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am for the passage of this bill, first, 
because it isa step in the right direction, because it takes in 
another commodity to stand behind your currency. Iam one of 
those old fiat greenback lunatics that you used to hear about. 


[Laughter.] I believe that this Government, with all its y 
and resources, can issue a currency based upon the entire 


of the people that will be more secure than any cur 


renucy 


on either gold or silver, and I am for silver coinage be 


takes in another commodity. 

This bill, if I understand it, proposes to coin the 
but the gentleman from Pennsylvania[Mr. CHARL: 
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iorage or profit. Now, that only goes toshow how or 
differ. No profit! Under the law the Governmen 


silver. The lawsays that thereshall beso much sj! 
dollar, and after we have done that, it appears that y 
$55,000,000 worth of silver over and above what it 
isthe profit. Thatis the toll which the miller | 
miller has the right at any time to grind up the g 


has taken as toll. But the gentleman from Pennsy| 
you can not cut this silver up, that it is like a saw). 


you must saw it all intolumber. Does not the gent 
that the first thing they do in a sawmill is to take th 


outside of the log? The coinage proposed here is or 


off the outside. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Will the gentlem 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Ina minute. 


This, I say, is only the slab; and after we have had 


election in this country and have removed a lot of 
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gold-standard fellows from this House, as I believe an 


God we will (laughter], then we will be able to saw up t 


log, to grind not merely the toll, but to give the pe 
grain ground into money, and the toll will bo 
[Laughter. } 
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Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. The gentleman's conception o 
seigniorage is about as correct as his understanding of my i 


tration. I spoke of the log not as containing lumbe 


taining the pulp, or material for paper, which was to * 


r, it 


tracted from it, and I said that it was impossible to take of ; 


part of the log and say that that was pulp or pape 


take off a part and say that it is a board or a slab, | 


r. You < 


not take off a part and say it is pulp and make paper out tit 
Mr.SHAW. Will thegentleman from Kansas | Mr.Simp 


permit a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr.SHAW. Inasmuch as the gentleman has us 
for an illustration and has compared the slabs tak 


logs to illustrate the seigniorage, I would like to ask 


does not know that it is not customary to saw the sla 
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lumber of the same kind as is taken from the rest o! the log 


Mr. SIMPSON Does not the gentleman know 
know, living in a lumber State—that every particle 


he 
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put to some useful purpose? The slab is made into lat 


even the sawdust is used asfuel to carry on the ini 
been in a saw-mill myself. [Laughter. | 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what is this financial syst 
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country in the last year was $3,300,000,000? 
Do you know, Mr. Chairman, that for the last 
terest charge has averaged annually $3,000,000, 


gone largely into the hands of the people who hs ) 


ning the financial policy of this country? Do you! 
increase of wealth in the same period of ten years 
$22,000,000,000, while the interest charge has been *) 
leaving a loss of $8,000,000,000 in the last decad 
than absorbs the entire yearly increase of wealth i 
States. 
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Sa aordinalati That is the result oftyour present financial 
men of your high rates of interest. 


hat is the question. 4 ; 
I propose to show, Mr. Chairman, that this disaster and these 


imes did not como upon this nation suddenly. They are 
aoe i ork ofaday. If aa ask gentlemen around you here 
the cause of this state of things some of our Republican friends 
will say now—thoy talled differently 
some of them will say now that the cause is the fear of the peo- 
ple of the passage of ihe Wilson bill to reduce the protective 
tariff. Last August they toldus that the cause was the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law. ; 
‘A MEMBER on the Republican side. 
id that. 
Whe Oe IMPSON. Then, on the other side, gentlemen will as- 
sign some other cause. All these great doctors disagree; but 
no man who reads the history of his country carefully and con- 
siders the condition of the people for the last thirty years will 
fail to see that we have been arriving at this condition slowly 
but surely from year to year. Kach succeeding year the wave 
rises a little higher, and finally it is going to break through all 
the barriers and ingulf those who pursue this mad policy. 
Where and when did this condition begin? Why, sir,it be- 
gan at the very opening of the war, when the money-changers 
came to the front here and insisted on the legislation which has 
ut this nation at their mercy. The very first step was putting 
he exception clause in the greenback law, so that the interest 
on the public debt and duties on imports should be paid in coin. 
That was the first step. Step bystep and link by link they have 
welded the chain that now binds the nation, until to-day the 
at Government of the United States stands powerless and 
elpless in the hands of this devil-fish that is squeezing the life 
ut of the people of this country. 
¥ Why, a, the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are trembling to-day for fear that these 


It was Mr. Cleveland 


bankers who now have the power to draw gold out of the Treas- | 


ury will bankrupt the Government. What was it that produced 
these conditions? Why, sir, I listened yesterday to the gentlc- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROsIUS],a Republican. He said 
that sooner than disgrace his country or repudiate its obliga- 
tions he would break every pledge made in the Republican plat- 
form; he would do this sooner than pay a debt with one of these 
debased silver dollars; sooner than do this he would go back to 
private life. If I understood him aright that was the meaning 
of his language. 

Now, let me read you the words of a statesman, a hero, and a 
patriot; one of the fathers of the Republican party in the days 
when this very moneyed oligarchy that has now got this nation 
by the throat was laying the foundations of this system that is 
robbing the people and concentrating wealth in the hands of 
the few. I read an extract from a speech of Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, made in this House in 1868. The credit- 
strengthening act was then under consideration, and Mr. Ste- 
vens said: 


I want to say that if this loan was to be paid aceording to the intimation 


of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ross]; if I knew that any party in this | 


country would go for paying in coin that which is payable in money, thus 
enhancing it-one-half; if Il knew there was such a platform and such a de- 
termination this day on the part of any party, { would vote for the other 
side, Frank Blair and all J would vote for no such swindle upon the tax- 
on of this country; I would vote for no such speculation in favor of the 
arge bondholders, the millionaires, who took advantage of our folly in 
granting them coin payment of interest. And I declare—well, it is hard to 
say it—but if even I'rank Blair stood upon the platform paying the bonds 
according to the contract, and the Republican candidates stood upon the 
platform of paying bloated speculators twice the amount which we agreed 
to pay them, then [ would vote for Frank Blair, even if a worse man than 
Seymour headed the ticket. That is all I want to say. 


These were the words of Thaddeus Stevens when twenty-six 
years ago he stood between the people and these cormorants 
when they were laying the plans for control of our Treasury 
and securing the very legislation that has debased silver and is 
now seeking to fasten upon the people a permanent national 
debt by a new issue of bonds. 

I quote this speech of his to show my Republican friends how 
far their party has departed from its original moorings, how far 
their ship has dragged from its anchorage. Itis not along time 
from Mr. Stevens to Mr. Brostus. Mr. BRosIUsS now repre- 


sents the district which Mr. Stevens represented; and it is not | 


a long time between the service of the two gentlemen; but 
itis enough to show that the 


representative in voting on these money questions; and, from 
JOHN SHERMAN downto the gentleman from Massachusetts { Mr. 
Morsk], they are ready to do the bidding of the bondholders. 
But that is not so much what we are complaining of. Itispro- 
posed to change the contract again to-day. Ever since the ex- 


a few months ago—but | 


_Republican party is now in the | 
hands of a moneyed oligarchy in this country, and stands as its | 


How did this come about? | 
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| istence of our Government, silver, whether technically or not, 
has been a part of our monetary system. Kvery mortgage and 
all other forms of indebtedness were incurred under a standard 
of value which included silver as a partof the money of thecoun- 
try. Now, you of the Republican party, by your votes, assisted 
by some of our Democratic friends, have deprived the country 
of half its debt-paying capacity by eliminating silver from our 
Lask any man in this Chamber whether he 


monetary system. 
can deny the fact that if wetake half of the money of the country 
out of circulation we thereby increase the value of the remain- 
ing half? That must follow according to all the laws of supply 
and demand. Thus you have increased the purchasing power of 


| the dollar. 


We would not so much complain about asingle standard if we 
were making a start in the race to-day, free from all debt. In 
that case you might make gold your measure of value and wel- 





come. But what we complain of is that you have changed the 
standard of value, thereby doubling the debt of the debtor class, 
and you have done this in the interest of the creditor class. 
That is why we rebel against it. I do not care whether you 
have silver as currency or gold as currency—I do not care what 
you have, as long as the volume is large enough; but do not 
change the contract from year to year, as you have been doing 
for more than thirty years, in the interest of the bondholders 
and money speculators. 

In the first place you made the bonds payable in lawful money; 
it wes understood they might be paid either in paper or coin. 
Then you changed the contract and made them payable in coin 
only. Then you demoneotized silver, making these bonds pay- 
able only in gold, thereby increasing by millions of dollars the 
wealth of the persons who hold those bonds. 

[ want to read some statistics on this question illustrating the 
power of usury: 

in 1866 the national debt amounted to about two and one-fourth billion 


dollars. To-day it is only a trifie over three-fourths of a billion dollars 
Still under the power of currency contraction the three-fourths of a billion 


dollar debt will command to-day more hours of toll, more wheat, pork, and 
Staples to pay it off than it would have taken in 1856 to pay off the two and 
one-fourth billion dollar debt. 

Now for the usury feature 

Since 1866 the people of this nation have been taxed to pay $13,000,000,000 in 
cee eaeas and premiums on that two and one-fourth billion dollar 
debt. 


Vho got the $13,000,000,000° 

The money schemers of the country, who do not produce a dol- 
lar’s worth of wealth, got the benefit of this. That legislation 
was forced through Congress by their representatives and their 
lobbyists. And theeffort is made to-day to carry out the scheme, 
to finish up the game. You have demonetized silver and got 

id of it; the next attack will be upon greenbacks. This money 
oligarchy wants to get rid of all the currency going in circulation 
in competition with the money thatis paid out over the bank 
counters. 
| Let me read some extracts from speeches delivered in the 
times when these laws were being enacted. I read these 
| extracts more particularly for the benefit of my Republican 
| friends. I want to show them that they are not Republicans to- 
day at all, but are merely masquerading in the grave clothes of 





| House, but it is well known that the money-shavers of the city of 


their illustrious predecessors— pretending to be Republicans. 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, said (Congressional Globe, 
page 789, February 13, 1862): 





In my judgment, if the legal-tender clause is stricken out of the bill, you 
will have every curbstone Jew broker in the country, the bulls and bears of 
the stock exchange, and the class of men who fatten upon public calamity 
and the wants and necessities of the people, using all their influence to de- 


preciate the credit of this Government and break down the value of those 
demand notes. 

I look upon this contest as a contest between the curbstone brokers, tho 
Jew brokers, the money-changers, and the men who speculate in stocks, and 
the productive toiling men of the country 

Mr. Blake, of Ohio, said (Congressional Globe, page 686, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1862): 

Ido not impugn the motives of our friends who oppose this bill in the 


1OTK 





and all their friends throughout the country have broucht all the influence 
within their power to defeat this bill with the legal-tender provision 

Mr. Shellabarger (Congressional Globe, page 690, February 6, 
1862) said: 

Sir, all these obligations of this Government go out to the people borne 
up by all the faith and all the property of the people; and they have all the 


valine which that faith untarnished and that property unestimable can 
give them. It is not because they lack intrinsic value that they need the 
quality of “lawful tender,”’ but itis to secure to the Government in tneir 


issue their true value, and to retain for them that true value as you pass 
them—as all agree you must—to your noble soldiery in the fleld, and to all 
classes of the people not engaged, as the most persistent outside opposition 


| to this bill is,im endeavoring to destroy the value of these, so that out of 
| the blood of their sinking country they may be enabled to coin the gains of 


their infamy. 
Mr. Spaulding, of New York, chairman subcommittee of Fi- 
nance, said: 


Is the banker's money any more sacred than the services of the soldier in 
battle, on guard, or in the tented field? I can not see that the banker or the 
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holder of Treasury notes is entitled to any preference over the soldier, under 
these two laws of Congress, and - if you concur in these hard-money 
amendments of the Senate, you will compel the soldier to take legal-tender 
Treasury notes in payment for his $13 month which you agreed to pay 
him, while you pay the banker his hi rate of interest, semiannually, in 

old and silver coin. Is this right? ll this be meting out just and equal 
bows to the loyal citizens of this Government? What Will your army say to 
an arrangement of this kind? Sir, I can consent to no such discrimination, 
no such amendments, no such injustice. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois (Congressional Globe, page 688, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1862), said: 

Mr. Chairman, I am pained when I sit in ay 
mem bers talk about the sacredness of capital; that the interests of money 
must not be touched. Yes, sir, they will vote 600,000 of the flower of the 
American youth for the Army, to be sacrificed, without a blush; but the 
great interests of capital, of currency, must not be touched. We have sum- 
moned the youth; they have come. I would summon the capital; and if it 
does not come voluntarily, before this Republic shall go down, or one star 
be lost, I would take every cent from the treasury of the States, from the 
treasury of capitalists, from the treasury of individuals, and press it into 
the use of the Government. 

What is capital worth without a government? Gentlemen must under- 
stand me, when I indulge in this strain and opens in this strain and speak 
of this talk and quibble about capital, that I do not charge it upon the real 
capitalists of the country, for they do not hold back. The true capitalists of 
the country are patriotic; they have furnished their means liberally; but 
there is a class of huckstering capitalists, there is aclassof bankers proper, 
there is a class of brokers, who would make merchandise of the hopes and 
fears of the Republic. 

The same gang, gentlemen, is surrounding this Capitol to-day, 
clamoring for the same species of legislation—legislation which 
shall legislate money into their pockets through this system of 
finance which would destroy silver, which would oe green- 
backs, which would destroy all forms of currency which are in 
opposition to their monopoly of issuing the money of the coun- 
try. They always know what they want, and they always know 
how to get it. 

Let me read from the language of another Republican. I am 
reading good Republican authority, and I hope our Republican 
friends will not dispute it: 

There is gathered around the Capitol of this nation a gang of pirates— 


Now, were a Populist to use language of that kind, it would be 
called ‘‘hog wash and rant;” but when a Republican said it in 
those days it was statesmanship, I presume. 


There is gathered around the capital of this nation a gang of pirates, who 
thunder successfully at the door until they have driven this Governnient 
into the most preposterous acts of bad faith and legalized robbery that ever 
oppressed a free nation since the dawn of history. 


That is the language of O. P. Morton, of Indiana. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Could not the gentleman give 
us a picture of the other side, to go out with this, so that we may 
have a pair of them? 

Mr. SIMPSON. You will need a full hand, if 
through; a ‘‘pair” will not do you. [Laughter 

Now, I want to read from a speech of Senator Howe, made in 
1862: 

Sir, we hear a at deal said about the moneyed power of our country. 
the capitalists, and of their importance tothe country. Daily we are poin 
to them, and we are told “ they hold the purse strings of the nation.” Daily 
our financiers, our observing men, rush to the columns of our commercial 
scenes Xe eee ‘how the credit of the United States stands in Wall street or 

state street.” 

Mr. President, those who use such language, terribly and almost fatally 
misapprehend where lie the wealth and the strength of the nation. It is not 
piled up upon the few insignificant acres sours your great cities, 
swollen and distorted asthey are. It lies in the productive industry and the 
presecsre soil of the country.—Congressional Globe, Appendix, pages 53 and 

, February 12, 1862, 


That was the opinion of eminent Republicans, that a paper 
currency could be issued, and that a currency based upon the 
wealth and products of this country was good enough. That 
currency brought the war to asuccessful conclusion, crippled as 
it was by this legislation making these exemptions in the inter- 
est of the gold-changers of the country. It was not Grant’s 
army or Sherman's army that fought the battle any more than 
it was the national currency that upheld the arms of the Gov- 
ernment and the arms of the soldiers during that period of strug- 
gle. Oh, I was a Republican in those days, and I believed then, 
as I do now, that at that time it stood for the best interests of 
the best Government in the world; but in these rapid times of 
decay the Republican party has anaes from its former prin- 
ciples, and that it now, along with its Democratic allies, stands 
as the champion of these same pirates that besieged Congress 
oes a placed these billions of dollars of indebtedness upon 
the people. 

I think itis time, Mr. Chairman, to organize a new party. I 
think it is time that honest Democrats and honest Republicans, 

striotic citizens all over the country, took a reckoning to see, 
n the language of a 
anyway. [Laughter.| I think it is time we had a reorganiza- 
tion, and let these fellows get into a party by themselves. Let 
us separate these people. You Democrats have been upholdin 
the New England wing of your = for a good many years, an 
where have they led you? They have led you to defeat, my 


place in the House and hear 


” want to pull 


Teh from Alabama, where we are at, 
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friends, as you will find in the next election. There is no ques. 
tion about that in my mind. The Republican party stands to. 
day as the champion of these moneyed interests. These mon. 
eyed interests never make any mistakes. They support the 
party that supports them. They know that they can get every. 
thing they want from the Republican party. They are not 3 
sure of it on your side. 

Mr. BOWERS of California, 
ask him a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Do you hold the Republican 
party in this House responsible for the legislation that is going 
to take place and that is taking place here? Are the minority 
responsible for it in any degree? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I hold the Republican party responsible foy 
the financial legislation of this country. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. For the legislation that is going 
to take place in this Congress? Come down toto-day. _ 

Mr. SIMPSON. I hold the Republican party as well as Dem- 
ocrats responsible for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. Was it not a sight for gods and men, Mr. Chuir. 
man, to see 90 per cent of my Republican friends march, under 
the leadership of the eminent statesman from Maine [Mr. Rerp) 
on the one side, and one-half of the Democratic party march. 
under the leadership of Mr. BOURKE COCKRAN from New York. 
and meet here infront of the Speaker's desk, and in the sight of 
angels and men, join the two old Siamese twins together and 
repeal the Sherman law. [Laughter.] Now you want to say 
that you are not responsible for this legislation. . 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I want to ask you if you hold 
the minority responsible for legislation? 

Mr. SIMPSON. When 90 per cent of them help make up a 
majority to pass legislation, then I think they are certainly re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
that question, do not do it. 

oe You need not try to dodge behind that, my 
friend. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
me dodge. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. SIMPSON. The people of this country know the record 
of that transaction too well, and we are going to hold you up on 
every stump in the country. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Yes; and you will stand in with 
the majority that has given you this legislation that you de- 
nounce, 

Mr. SIMPSON. I heard the gentleman from North Dako'a 
[Mr. JOHNSON], the other day, making a speech in an effort to 
set himself right with his constituents. That is one reason why 
Iam opposed to this measure, because it is going to give a lot 
of fellows a chance tosquare themselves with their constituents. 
{[Laughter.] It is going to give them an opportunity to pretend 
that they are for free silver. They love free silver aboutas well 
as the devil loves holy water. 

Mr. SHAW. Itis like Democratic tariff discussion in that 
respect. 

r. SIMPSON. The gentleman from North Dakota the other 
day said he was a bimetallist, and he went on to explain what 
kind of a bimetallist he was. There are so many kinds of them, 

ou know. He said he was in favor of coining gold and silver 
nto dollars, and then he would redeem all the silver dollars 
with gold dollars. That is the kind of bimetallist he was. lle 
would coin the silver and then buy it up with gold dollars. 

Mr. KILGORE. He is a “buy-metallist.” . 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes; there are a good many ‘ buy-metsl- 
lists” in this House. 

I would not be surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear the eloquent 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] make a speech in 
favor of the passage of this bill before we get through; and | am 
almost certain that that old hero from Alabama | Mr. OATES] 
will make a speech in favor of free silver, It is becoming 40 
absolute necessity for these people, you see. The Populists are 
springing up all over the country. You people have done more 
in this Congress to forward the interests of the Populist party, 

ou have made more converts, than all the calamity howlers we 
ae ever had on the stump. You are making converts very 
ast. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we do not intend that the records of these 

| people who have, as we believe, betrayed the best interests . 
| the people of this country, shall escape scrutiny. We will hold 
| them up to the American people. [ care not how you interpre: 
| your platforms, but it was understood in my State, and it was 
understood all over the Northwest, that the Republican party 
stood for the free coinage of silver, and it was understood 
over the South and West that the Democrats stood for the ree 
coinage of silver, and as parties you have both betrayed your 


Will the gentleman allow me tg 


If you do not want to answer 


I never did it. You never saw 
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trust to the people in regaré to the pledges made in your plat- 
forms. , ; 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the gentleman: 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly. ps) 

Mr.GEAR. There was no such understanding in the State 
Irepresent in part. Iowa is for good, sound money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
standing in the State that I represent, 
either in my speecheson the stump oron the 

Mr. GEAR. ; 
party in Iowa declaring for free coinage. 

Mr. SIMPSON. They never declared exactly for free coin- 
age, it is true, but what does your platform say? 
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[Laugh- 


Mr. SIMPSON. 
ter. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I said that the dollar had 
49cents’ worth of intrinsic value, and that 51 cents of it depended 
upou the good faith of the Government and the fidelity of the 


I have not time to read his speech. 


| executive officers in giving effect to that law which declares it 


There was no such under- | 
and no such statement | 
floor of this House. | 
You can not find a resolution of the Republican | 


You say you | 


believe that by every tradition, practice, and usage in this | 


try both gold and silver should be recognized as money. 
CONT GEARS Yes; but you have stated a fact that does not 


“—. SIMPSON. I donot care about your statement of fact. 
My statement of fact is just as good as yours, if - do belong 
over in the other end of the Capitol. [Laughter. 

Mr. GEAR. I would like to state to my friend—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. No,youdonot. You said in your platform 
that you hold to both gold and silver as the money of the country. 


hatdoyoumean? Is that the way you interpret it—hold- | 
inte ‘ y | bonded indebtedness upon the country? 


ing on toa thing by letting go of it? That is the Republican 
interpretation of holding on to silver—by letting go of it. 

Mr. GEAR. I will say to the gentleman that I do not belong 
at the other end of the Capitol. I belong among the boys here. 
Now, the Republican party of the State of lowa has not said a 
word in favor of free coinage. 2 

Mr. SIMPSON. I said the Republican national platform de- 
clared in favor of both gold and silver as money. 

Mr. GEAR. That was not your first statement. 

Mr. SIMPSON. You did not dare go tothe people and say 


— would demonetize silver. If you had, there would not have | 


en aRepublican in Congress from the State of Iowa. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GEAR. You made a different statement. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Oh, you have a way of interpreting things 
after you are elected. 

Mr. GEAR. And you have a way of stating things, as all you 
Populists do, without regard to facts. You never stated a fact 
in your life. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Unfortunately for the country,the gentle- 
man is not a very good judge of facts, or he would not have been 
a Republican. I am satisfied of that. The gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] makes the following statementin 
regard to redeeming silver: 

There is no other way for the Government to maintain the parity of the 
two metals than to stand ready at all times to exchange the coins of the 


one metal for the coins of the other metal at the option or request of the 
individual holder. 


That is a beautiful ele. is it not? 

Mr. BRYAN. Willthe gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
long enough to call attention to the letter written by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury last spring, saying that he had met per- 
sons who demanded silver for gold, and he did not have it to pay 
and refused to pay it? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why, certainly; nobody refuses silver. 
Does anybody repudiate silver certificates? Nobody takes any 
exception to this money, except the fellows down in Wall street, 
down in New York City, where more than $110,000,000 are accu- 
mulated to-day under this system, lying idle there, because it 
has been drawn to this great center by this beautiful financial 
system. 

Why, the whole business of the country is paralyzed because 
of this system. You never hear a complaint of a 50-cent dollar 
outside of the coupon clippers and their agents. The gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] held up some dollars, and so 
did the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. BROSTUS], saying that 
they were only 49-cent dollars. I have not got muc money, 
but I will venture what my salary amounts to on a little specu- 
lation; if these gentlemen believe a word of what they say, I will 
give 90 cents for every silver dollar they can get and bring to 
me; I will give them 95 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
me to correct him? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I vield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The gentleman states that 
I said these dollars are only worth 49 cents. He has my speech 
before him, and I challenge him to find astatement of that kind. 
He can not find it in the speech. 

Mr, SIMPSON. The gentleman said that it was a 49-centdol- 


ar. 
Read his speech. 


Will the gentleman allow 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 





to be the established policy of the country to maintain the parity 
between the two metals. 

Mr. BOWERS of California, And the gold certificate has to 
depend to 95 per cent upon the good faith of the Government. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman now says there is 49 cents’ 
worth of silver and 51 cents’ worth of fiat in the dollar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The promise of the Goy- 
ernment to pay. 

Mr.SIMPSON. If through the power of the Government, or, 
as he calls it, through the execution of the law, if by the faith 
and property of the country you can make 49 cents’ worth of sil- 
ver and fiat a dollar, then why not coin all this silver into dol- 
lars and put them in the Treasury to meet the obligations of the 
country at once without resorting to borrowing money on bonds? 


| If we can sustain 51 cents of fiat in the dollars already out, has 


the wealth of this country been exhausted in pledging that 
much? Can not we sustain the bullion in the Treasury and coin 
that to meet the expenses of the Government without putting a 
Whichever way you 
turn, my friend, leads you to the truth, if you would but open 
your eyes and see; but no, you will not; you are bound by your 
party too much; you are joined to your idols. 

Mr. BLAIR. About this matter of fiat. Fiat is nothing ex- 
cept the promise of the Government, after all; a promise of the 
maintenance of the parity between the metals; that the Govern- 
ment will maintain that parity; a promise with reference tothe 
other money to be taken in payment of taxes and of Govern- 
ment debts, and a promise in the matter of the legal tender; a 
promise that they will use the machinery and power of Govern- 
ment to deprive the debtor of no way of collecting his debts; 
and after all this is all faith in the promises of the Government 
to hold good the thing that you call fiat money. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Idonotunderstand that there is any promise 
in the Bland dollar at all, nor is thereany such law at all. Gen- 
tlemen do not seem to understand this question, and I think we 
will have to set upa kindergarten toinstruct them. Let me tell 
those gentiemen what this means. In the first place, the Gov- 
ernment of this country is collecting from the people, or trying 
to, for you have not been very successful lately, nearly half a 
billion dollars a year to meet its expenses. It has the taxing 
power, with all that thatimplies, drawing that much wealth from 
the people. Now,then, whenever the Government receives one 
of these dollars in paying a debt owing to the Government, that 
dollar is redeemed; and when it so receives each of the different 
kinds of dollars the parity is sustained. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON, 
the gentleman. 

Let me tell you what redemption means, for I believe we ought 
to start out right. Like a good many other men in this coun- 
try, you do not know what redemption means. [Laughter.] I 
wentintoastore upon Seventh street about a monthago to buya 
clock, and I got into a conversation with the proprietor of the 
store. He said, ‘‘I want to know something about tho finances 
of the country. I understand you crank Populists are in favor 
ofanirredeemablecurrency.” Thatis the prevailing ideaamong 
the benighted people who live in the cities. I said, ‘‘ Let us un- 
derstand what redemption means. Here isa$l0 bill. The way 
you understand redemption is that you goto the Treasury De- 
partment and get $10 in gold.” He said, “‘ Yes, sir; that is 
what I understand.” ‘* Now,” I said, ‘‘suppose that we would 
go to the Treasury Department and get $10 in gold for this 
ten-dollar bill. That would not be redemption to me. [ do 
not want to keep the gold dollars; I merely want the money 
because it represents the value of all things. I want the money 
because I can. select such things as I want, and because it is a 
check on society, so to speak, that I can draw from society any 
one of those values I see fit, and the ultimate redemption to me 
in this case is the clock.” If I surrender this $10 for the clock, 
that is ultimate redemption. Lhave got something I want to 
keep, something of use tome. That is redemption. 

And this idea that you must have the gold dollar behind your 
pores dollar when you have not got more than 10 or 15 cents of 
gold behind it, is very much like the way they did in New Bruns- 
wick, where I was reared, when the herring crop would fail. 
They would hang a herring over the table and eat their potatoes 
and point at the herring. |Laughter.j That is what you are 
doing in your treatment of gold. You can not redeem in gold. 


Let me get through, and then I will yield to 
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It is a miserable makeshift. Youcan not doit. This legisla- 
tion is in the interest of those people who have a monopoly in 
gold, those people who are the creditor class, because it in- 
creases the purchasing power of that dollar. It is in the inter- 
est of that class, because it enables them to collect from the real 
producers of the country twice the amount because of the in- 
creased value of the gold doliar. Itis against the interest of 
the producers of this country. It is against the interest of the 
creditor class of the country. It takes 3 bushels of No. 2 wheat 
in Kansas to buy one of those gold dollars. 

A MEMBER. Or a silver one, either. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Or asilver one, either. 

The gentleman from Ohio |Mr.GROSVENOR] made a speech 
here a few days ago when we were discussing the tariff, and he 
took occasion to try to show the people that the farmers were 
so much better off in the old days; that a bushel of wheat or a 
bushel of corn and, indeed, all the products of the farm, would 
buy so much more of the products of the factory or anything 
else they wanted. The gentleman forgot that in the expenses 
of the people there are many fixed charges. Take a Congress- 
man’s salary and to-day, in connection with the value of this gold 
dollar, it enables me to purchase twice as much as it would 
twenty-five years ago. It has increased or doubled the value of 
every olflicer’s salary in the United States. There are other 
fixed charges. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wish you would explain that. 

Mr. SIMPSON, There are other fixed charges that the 
farmer has to meet. There is another thing that the gentleman 
furgot. Suppose he wants to buy a farm, or suppose his son 
starts out in the world landless and makes an attempt to pur- 
chase a piece of land in the State of Llinois, where the gentle- 
man [Mr. HOPKINS] says land is so dear compared with twenty 

ears ago, how many more bushels of wheat or how many more 
ushels of corn does it take to purchase that land now, and how 
many more bushels to pay off the mortgage indebtedness. 

Gentlemen, this illustrates, as no other result will, that it is 
in the interest of the creditor classes of the country and against 
the debtor class, and Lam opposed to it. I will vote for any 
measure that will - more ae into circulation as long as 
that money is issued by the General Government, secured by the 
property and pledge of this Union. I will oppose any measure 
that hands over to a private corporation the privilege of issuing 
the currency of the country, because I believe the moneyed 
monopoly is the worst of all monopolies in the world. 

How many more minutes have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Lyield to the gentleman from New York for 
a question. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I simply wanted to know if the gentleman 
agreed with the Senator from his State, that the Government 
could coin aluminium and issue it, for instance, for the construc- 
tion of a university at Washington, with $20,000,000 of endow- 
ment? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not responsible 
for the views that are held by any gentleman in the Senate. I 
do not believe any member of Congress ought to be held respon- 
sible for the views of any gentleman at that end of the Capitol 
atall. {Laughter.] Iam not aware that the Senator from Kan- 
sas holds those views. I am aware that the Senator from Kan- 
sas introduced a bill by request with such a provision in it, but 
I do not understand that he advocates it. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Then I understand the gentleman’s own po- 
sition is that the Government can issue paper money to an un- 
limited extent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No. The gentleman is quite off there. 
[Laughter.| He should not understand any such thing, because 
the gentioman from Kansas does not stand in favor of the Gov- 
ernment issuing money without limit, and never did stand for 
any such thing; neither does the Peoples’ party. Ido not be- 
lieve it is practicable, and I do not believe you could find an as- 
sembly of men who would be foolish enough to do such a thing 
or to favor such a thing, not even in the city of New York. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HENDRIX. Where does the gentleman fix the limit of 
the issue of fiat money by the Government? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why, bless your soul, there is no other 
money except fiat money. Letmetellthe gentleman that“ fiat” 
means an edict of the law, and there can be no money but fiat 
money; and if the gentleman does not believe that, let him try 
to issue some himself, and see how soon he will get pulled up. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDRIX. I know exactly my own limit of credit 
money; now, what I want to get at is the gentleman's idea of the 
Government's limit of credit money. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why, we have an example now. We have 
$347,000,000 out of fiat money. 
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Mr. HENDRIX. But what is your limit? 

Mr. SIMPSON. My limit would be the wants and | 
the people. I think we ought to have at least $50 per c 
circulation in this country, and I think it can be demo 
that we need that much to do the business of the eo 
cause we are a nation of consumers whose wants are 
than those of any other people. We use more commod 
need more money to make our exchanges than any oth. 
and therefore we require a higher per capita circula} 
any other nation in the world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe there gathered g 
Capitol, as was stated by an eminent statesman many \ 
these money-sharks who secured the legislation | 
have got control of this Government, and they to-< 
trenched behind law, and itis going to require greater | 
ism and greater sacrifices to dislodge them than were ry. 
to liberate the black man or liberated us from the | 
Britain. This money power never dies; it is like the 
succession of persons with a unity of purpose, and th 
of subduing this monster lies in arousing the mass 
terests lie permanently in the opposite direction. 

The great question of the future is money against t] 
and in that struggle I do not fear for the result. 

Mr. Chairman, scientists tell us that this heart of mino. op, 
any man, with its ceaseless beating, if it could be dir. 
against a granite pillar, would in the lifetime of a man b 
dust. You have piled these laws in the interest of the rie] 
pooe marble Capitol, but the hearts of the American people 

eating to-day against them, and in time will beat them tod 


They are thinking and reasoning. A force is springing up in 


this country which will in time,I believe, drive the mou 


changers from this temple, and put men here who will stand fo 


the interests of the people. [Loud applause. | 


Coinage of Silver Bullion. 
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HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having unde 
tion the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver builion hel 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BANKHEAD said: . 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the beginning of the remarks I int 
make on this question, I desire to read with approval what 

eaid by a distinguished French scholar on the subject of 
tary standards in the Senate of France. He said “tho 
approach these questions for the first time decide them at: 
those who study them with care hesitate; those who are obli 
practically to decide doubt and stop overwhelmed \ 
weight of the enormous responsibility.” I also desi 
Senator JONES on this important subject in his great 
speeches on the silver question, delivered in the Sena 

nited States when the repeal of the purchasing cla 
Sherman law was pending in that body. He used the 
language: 

The question before the Senate, broadly considered, in\ 
interests of this Republic. Every concern of our peo} 
dustrial, religious and moral, political and social, come wit 
ing scope. pon 2 proper solution of the problem of money 
depends the decision of the question whether there shall be in tuar 
more poverty or less, more crime or less, more insanity or 
among its peopie there shall be more employment or more 
happiness or more misery—indeed more liberty or mor 
must be borne in mind that men may be as thoroughly en 
vorable industrial conditionsas by positive legalenactment. = 

No matter under what form of government a people may live, wheth: 
irresponsible despotism of a military autocrat or a constitution 
framed to permit the widest play of political action. the tabie lt 
hunger rises unsatisfied will have no seatreserved for freedo! 

Mr. Chairman, I approach the consideration of this 
fully understanding its importance. I know that it has 
ramifications, and goes to the very foundation oi gove 
itself. | 

The purpose sought to be accomplished has had the s« 


of all political parties in this country for nearly a cen! od 


While the Government was conducted in the interest 0! 
whole people, none were found to rise up and condemn |. 


who now seek to defeata return to the Democratic doctr ne 


a bimetallic currency are of modern origin, and do not, 0! 


ose 
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| now in circulation under the operation of the Sherman law of 


opinion, train with the masses of the people, and do not nee 
correctly reflect public sentiment. The money question a. : 
ways an interesting one, and is intensified at present by the 
ereatest business derangement of modern times. 

* The financial system of a government is nothing more nor less 
than the blood of the body politic, and performs the same func- 
tions that the blood in the human system performs. he 
have studied the question and understand the details of the dis- 





July 14, 1890. 
‘his section of the bill does not in any manner seek to change 
that statute. It simply provides that when the Sherman notes 


| have been redeemed, when the law has been complied with, when 


Those who | 


| 


tribution of blood in the human body are agreed that, in order | 


ive, vigor ‘ blood 
to have a healthy, active, vigorous Man or woman, the 
must be distributed to every part of the body, that it must flow 


they have gone into the Treasury in the course of business or 
for redemption, they shall not be reissued as Treasury notes or 


| coin notes, but shal! bo canceled, and silver certificates based 


upon the coin in the Treasury coined under the provisions of the 
second section of this bill shall be issued in their stead. What 


| is the objection to that? 


unobstructed to the ends of the fingers and toes in its circuit, | 


and when this distribution is interrupted or obstructed, for any 


reason, disease and decay mustnecessarily follow. So it is with | 


the life-blood of a country—its currency. 

If we are to have a healthy, active, vigorous trade the blood- 
money must flow unobstructed and unrestricted through all the 
arteries of trade and of commerce; and when that circulation is 
obstructed, feebieness, and inactivity are sure to follow. 


{f there is a concentration of blood in the head or heart of | 


: individual, disease results, the patient grows weak, his 
an and general debility ensues. It is equally true 
that when by misdirected legislation the money of a country is 
concentrated in the head—New York—or the Peart 
ton—the whole bedy politic becomes diseased, trade and com- 
merce languish, and general distress follows. 

It must, therefore, appear to those who seek to create a 
healthy condition of business, first of all, perfect. and uniform 
circulation of the blood of commerce must be secured, and that 
in sufficient quantity to supply the demand. 

If it is agreed that there is money sufficient for all purposes 
now, it must be admitted that the concentration to the head is 
so great that the whole body is diseased. Thold, Mr. Chairman, 





that it is the first duty of the doctor to administer such reme- | 
dies as will restore the circulation. I know that the doctors aro | 


not agreed what the disease is. The doctor from New York 
[Mr. CocKRAN] told us, when he diagnosed the case, that the 
patient was suffering from too much blood; that the currency 
was redundant—too much of it—and he suggested the barbar- 
ous practice of bleeding; apply the lance, he suggested, and take 
out of circulation a large amount of money, and the country 
will soon recover its former prosperity. The doctor from Mis- 
souri tells us the countrymeeds more money, instead of less. For 
myself, 1 agree with the gentleman from Misouri, and want to 
try the remedy he has prepared. Let us examine the bill and 
see what is proposed. 

The first section of this bill, as amended upon motion of the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. BLAND], directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to coin as fast as practicable the seigniorage or 
gain in the Treasury, and when coined to issue acertificate upon 
the coin deposited, that certificate to be paid out on the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. It goes one step beyond that 
and authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to anticipate the 
coinage’if the needs of the Government in the transaction of its 
ordinary business so require. 

The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, which is 
charged with the consideration of this question in the House, 
have reported a bill looking to the coinage of bullion now in the 
Treasury of the United States which is, if it is anything, the 
property of the Government of the United States and can be dis- 
posed of in any manner that the Congress of the United States 
may direct. My distinguished friend from Pennsyivania [Mr. 


Washing- | 





CHARLES W.STONr#}, in the discussion of this question a few days | 


ago, took the position that there was new no seigniorage in the 


ing to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue certifi- | 


cates upon bullion, or upon seigniorage, when in fact there was 
no seigniorage and could be none until there had been coinage. 

I differ with my friend from Pennsylvania. It is to my mind 
a matter of calculation as to how much gain or profit the Gov- 
ernment has realized from a legitimate transaction in the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, and the figures indicate that about $55,- 
000,000 worth of bullion is now in the Treasury against which 
there is no charge whatever. It is,as I have already said, a 
question of legitimate gain, legitimate profit, in a business trans- 
action in which the Government has lawfully engaged. 

lean see no objection to a proposition like this. If the bul- 
lion is in the Treasury and if it belongs to the Government, what 
objection can there possibly be to making this amount of money 
available for the ordinary expenses of the Government? That 
is all there is to the first section of this bill. The second sec- 
tion directs or authorizes the Sceretary of the Treasury to coin 
as fast as practicable the remaining bullion in the Treasury, and 
when it has been coined, to deposit it in the Treasury for the 
redemption of what are common! y known as the Sherman notes, 


Does my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania or my distin- 
guished friend from New York propose that when the Sherman 
notes have gone into the Treasury and been once redeemed in 
gold, or have gone in there as a part of the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, they may be reissued and paid out and carried back to- 


| morrow and redeemed a second time, and paid out and carried 


back and redeemed a third and fourth time? Surely not. 

How can we expect the Secretary of the Treasury to keep 
free gold sufficient to meet all demands upon the Treasury that 
are made for gold when this circular wheel is constantly in mo- 
tion and these same notes are being redeemed over and over 
again. It is more likely that the Democratic platform de- 
manded the repeal of that provision of the Sherman law which 
permits the repeated redemption of notes in gold than that the 
purchasing clause should be repealed. This is the most wicked 
and cruel provision of the law, and if Congress does not step in 
and protect the Treasury against the evils to which I have 
alluded, it will not be very long until the public debt will be as 
large and the interest account as burdensome to the taxpayer as 
it was at the close of the war. Are we going to stand idly by 


| and see the gold gamblers rob and oppress the people as they 


are now doing under this redemption policy and make no effort 
to prevent it? 

A Democratic Secretary is being censured for executing a law 
that was construed by his predecessor, and some so-called Demo- 
crats are hesitating as to what their action shall be. We must 
pass this billor issue bonds. There isa deficit in the Treasury, 
the result of Republican legislation. The Democratic party has 
inherited a bankrupt estate. We must coin the bullion belong- 
ing to the Treasury against which there is no charge and pay 
the expenses of the Government or we must borrow money. We 
must stop this repeated redemption of the same note in gold or 
we must sell bonds without limit for gold with which to redeem 
them. Will gentlemen hesitate when these conditions confront 
them? Will you give aid and encouragement to those who seek 
to raid the gold reserve, and compel an unlimited issue of gold 
bonds? The time has passed when gentiemen can masquerade 
as bimetallists, and declare their undying love for silver and re- 
fuse to vote for this bill. You musi be for silver or against it, 
and your votes on this bill will forever settle that question. 

Where do you stand? Are you for gold and silver on equal 
terms, and without discrimination against either or charge for 
mintage? Do you believe that silver is or can be a part of the 
money of final payment in this country, or do you believe the 
gold alone must be the standard of all values, 

No dodging behind international agreement will answer this 
time. You must come out into the open field and declare your 
purpose, yesorno. Silver and gold, or gold alone is the issue 
presented, and upon that question the contest is waged. Time 
is up and the battle is on. The man who skulks behind inter- 
national agreement will be shot next November. This con- 
spiracy against silver began years ago, and has at last apparently 


| succeeded. Organized capital has foreed the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he broadly asserted that the Democratic party was | 
endeavoring tocreatesomething that did not exist, was endeavor- | 


| 


Treasury to issue gold bondsto strengthen the gold reserve, and 
then to show their meanness went and took gold outof the Treas- 
ury to pay for the bonds, so we have $50,000,000 more of debt 
and no more gold than we had before. And someof you will not 
vote for a bill that puts a stop to such wicked and crue! trans- 
actions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that the free 
coinage of silver is all that the country needs, nor do! think 
that all distress would disappear with the advent of free coinage. 
I favor silver because it is constitutional money, because it has 
been tried and proved a success. | favor it because it will broaden 
the base upon which our financial structure must rest. 

It is my deliberate judgment that if we undertake to rest our 
financial system upon a foundation of gold alone it will prove too 
narrow, and when financial storms come the structure will fall. 
Our financial house should rest upon foundations deep and broad; 
it will be much safer on two pillars than one of doubtful strength. 

Mr. Chairman, my district exports cotton and sells it in open 
competition with cotton from India and Egypt. Cotton is the 
principal crop, and we rely on its proceeds for our supply of 
money. Anything that affects the price of cotton affects the 
whole South, and if it is true that the price of silver bullion af- 
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fects the price of cotton and wheat and all products that come 
directly in competition with ‘the products of silver-using coun- 
tries, then we are greatly interested in this question. 

You gentlemen who oppose this measure can understand our 
interest in it. It may be that the price of silver bullion does 
not affect the price of cotton, but it is true that the two have 
gone hand in hand for the last twenty years. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. SIBLEY] during the 
debate on the Wilson bill, made the assertion that an ounce of 
silver had been the price of a bushel of wheat in India for the 
last twenty years. he ounce bought a bushel of wheat when it 
was worth $1.29 and when it was worth 70 cents; and that an ounce 
of silver had bought about 8 a of cotton, and it made no dif- 
ference what the price of bullion was. In 1872, silver was worth 
$1.32 per ounce, and cotton was worth 18 cents a pound. The av- 
erage price of silver the next four years was $1.21 and cotton was 
worth 134 cents per pound. In 1880, silver had fallen to $1.12 
and cotton to 11 cents per pound. In 1884, silver bullion was 
worth $1.10 per ounce and cotton was 10 cents per pound. 

Notice how close they range. In 1888 silver had gone down 
to 96 cents per ounce, and cotton to 92 cents per pound; and in 
1893 silver sold for 70 cents and cotton was worth 7} cents per 
pound. How strange that these two articles, cotton and silver, 
should follow soclosely in their downward tendency. Willany 
gentleman say that an ounce of silver will not buy as many 

unds of cotton or wheat as the ounce bought when worth $1.29? 
Will any man rise here in his place and say that an ounce of sil- 
ver now worth 70 cents, will not buy as much of the comforts of 
life as when it was worth $1.29? ill any man say that 25.8 
grains of gold wiil not buy twice as many pounds of cotton or 
wheat, or buy twice as much of the products of labor as it did 
twenty years ago, before this unholy war on silver began? 

How do you expect the farmers in this country to compete 
with India and other cotton and wheat producing and exportin 
countries when you can buy an ounce of silver for 70 cents an 
carry it there, buy 1 bushel of wheat or 10 pounds of cotton and 
send it to Liverpool to fix the price of American wheat and cot- 
ton? Let the gold-standard men answer. If these statements 
are true, and none of you will deny them, does it not show that 
while silver has retained its purchasing power, that that of gold 
has been doubled. Have you ———. who oppose this bill, 
watched the market reports? ave you seen the dispatches from 
London, Bombay, and other 
cotton moves up and down with the price of silver bullion? 

How much longer do you bimetallists, whose silver record is 
sadly in need of repair, expect to deceive the people? How 
long do you think they will trust you? What will be your next 
excuse? Who will shelter you when the people rise up to con- 
demn and punish = for deserting their interest? 

The monometallist will not have you, because he can not trust 
ou. He knows that you will desert him in the next battle; he 
nows that you will skulk behind bimetallism, international 

agreement, or that you will find some excuse to run away from 
the platform when the fight is hottest. You can not be trusted 
anywhere for anything. Neither party has any respect for you, 
and both doubt your sincerity. 

Many of those who spoke and voted in favor of the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act declared that when 
that obstruction was removed, and confidence restored thereby, 
that they would then vote for some measure looking to the larger 
use of silver. Did you meanit, or did youintend to dodgeagain 
when the issue was presented? Did you gentlemen who told us 
that the repeal of the purchasing clause would restore confidence 
revive business, employ labor, and send up prices believe it? 
Did you believe that the law was the only obstacle to returning 
prosperity? Did you really think that the price of cotton would 
advance to 10 cents per pound and wheat to $1 per bushel? Did 
you believe that the factories would start, and fire in the fur- 
naces be rekindled? Did you believe that the cry of distress 
would be hushed? You told us so; we thought that you were 
mistaken; we thought you were giving us the wrong remedy. 
We thought then that the patient was suffering from an insuf- 
ficient supply of blood. 

We wanted to give a remedy that would increase the flow. 
You said no. The patient is suffering from too much blood, and 
that the proper remedy was to bleed him—take away one-half 
and thereby insure activity, energy, vigor, new life, happiness, 
perty. Strange remedy; and the result was what might 

ave been expected. With the passage of the bill cotton and 

wheat started downand havenever stopped. Millsand factories 
shut down and have never started, fires went out and have never 
been rekindled. Men and women grew hungry and have never 
had their hunger satisfied. The cry of distress is louder, the 
wave of unrest rolls higher. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank God that we live inarepublic. I thank 
its founders for representative government. The essence of my 


laces? Have pou observed that 
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Democracy ismy sublime confidence inthe people. This is the; 
government, and they will control and shape its destiny. | : 
resentatives must answer to them for their conduct here. 
people are slow to anger, but when they do become aroused 
move with force and 


— 
The 
ower. [ warn you, gentlemen. oe 
tempt them toofar. They are suffering the evils of misdir, ted 
legislation. In the midst of plenty they are starving: exp or 
to the winter’s cold they are freezing; men and women aro jo. 
ging for the privilege to work; you will not permit it for fa. 
you will drive gold, sordid gold, out of the country, Yo, y i 
not allow labor to earn bread for fear you will lessen the pata 
of interest, and deprive the lords of creation of some of their 
pleasure and luxuries. The people have asked you fo, more 
money and you have giventhem less. They have asked vou the 
permission to work and you have locked the doors againes +) “me 
The day of judgment will come, and God speed it. © = 3  ~ 

Some of our friends have twitted those of us who fayop the 
use of silver, and said that we were not Democrats and dia 
sustain the Administration. Sir, no man on this floor is y, 
loyal to Democratic principles than I am; no man will give ¢} 
Administration a more hearty support than I will, save and ox. 
cept where a surrender of conviction fixed and grounded jn » 
lifetime of devotion to the people’s interest is demanded, | 
know that Mr. Cleveland is an honest man and has the courage 
of his convictions, and Ithink he has more respect for those who 
honestly differ with him than for those who surrender theip 
fixed opinions in order that they may agree with him. [ hp. 
lieve in the use of silver as money as I believe in the resuppec. 
tion, and will surrender those convictions to none. 

Iam ready to make sacrifices to my party, because in the Dem- 
ocratic party and its principles I see future happiness and con- 
tentment for the people of this country. Iam willing and ready 
to surrender the seat that I have occupied on this floor for eirht 
years; I am ready to surrender everything save principle. [am 
ready to go back to private life, and all I ask is to be permitted 
to do that with my manhood preserved and my honor untar- 
nished. I can not barter for gold the interest of the people who 
have honored and trusted me. I can not refuse to vote to strike 
the shackles from their limbs that they may earn bread. 

This bill is framed on the lines of the Democratic platform. 
It does not go as far as it should, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. I am aware, sir, that some gentlemen have no regard 
for pledges made in platforms. The gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER], who opened the debate on the Wilson bill for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, gravely told 
us that platforms were not made to be observed; that the decla- 
rations were mere catchwords, and that nobody was bound by 
them; platforms were made to get in on, and not to stand on. 
Later, when the gentleman was discussing the other bill bearing 
the name of the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, 
and when the declaration suited him, he vehemently declared 
that those who did not observe the platform, and be governed by 
it, were not Democrats and had no place in the Democratic party. 
When the platform suits the gentlemanfrom Maryland, he stands 
on it, and when it does not suit him, he calls it catchwords, and 
declares his independence of it. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who rush to the front with such ut 
terances can not expect to command the respect and confidence 
of the country. I have very little respect for their opinions, 
and less for their Democracy. I believe that platforms are 
made for the government of parties, and I think that every 
member of the party is bound by it, from the President down to 
the humblest member. I believe that construction is right 
which is received by the masses of the people. I would like to 
see the man who says that the people did not understind (i 
Democratic platform to mean the coinage of gold and silver 
without discrimination against either metai, or charye for 
mintage. But gentlemen say there are conditions 1) sed, 
and you must comply with them. I say so too; and et us pro 
ceed to meet the conditions. What are the safeguards of leg at 
lation? This bill proposes to surround the question with all 
necessary safeguards. We have tried international agree™en 
for fifteen years, and utterly failed, and no one believes ths! 
agreement can be reached. 

Four conferences have met and adjourned and noresult. Eng 
land is the largest creditor nation in the world, and, !ike “§ 
creditors, she wants gold, and will not consent to anything — 

The United States must determine this question for herse!' 
Congressional legislation, and that is what Congress sol" 
proceed to do at once. When the convention declared for g° 


not 
re 


io 


an 


ld 
and silver;they also said we insist on this policy, especially oe 
the protection of the farmers and laboring classes. This ¥ 
understood and accepted by the people asan American system "4 
be established by ont for the people of the United States, a. 
not as an international system to be made by England’s conse” 
and her interest. 
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. Chairman, there are some of our bimetallic friends, 
a international agreement” friends, who have been 
hesitating as to what course they should pursue on this subject; 
and whenever this question has been presented they have 
always fallen back upon the idea that if we undertake the more 
liberal or the more extended use of silver money in thiscountry, 
it would surely drive all the gold out and bring the country toa 
silver basis. Who of us does not remember the warning sent 
out to the country by Mr. Cleveland in 1884, when he declared 
that the repeal of the Bland-Allison act was an absolute neces- 
sity in order to preserve our gold; that the continuance of that 
act and the continuance of coinage under its provisions would 
surely drive the gold out of the country and bring us toa silver 
basis? All the boards of trade, all the chambers of commerce, 


all the great metropolitan dailies in the country took up the | 


warning and sent the alarm broadcast over the land. 


But, sir, fortunately facts and figures are better than predic- | 


tions or prophecies. And what are the facts in this case? In 
1873 when silver was demonetized, and during the five years of 


the existence of that act, when there was not a single silver dol- | 
lar being coined in this country, the United States exported | 
during that period, as the Director of the Mint shows in his re- | 


port, more gold than was brought in by $126,000,000, or $25,000,000 
annually. That was what occurred during a period when not a 
single silver dollar was being coined in this country. In 1878 
the people had become so aroused and so determined that they 
forced the Congress of the United States to pass the Bland- 
Allison act, which authorized and required the coinage of 
25,000,000 silver dollars annually, or $2,000,000 per month. Im- 
mediately on the passage of that act the figures changed. Dur- 
ing the avers years of its existence we imported gold into this 
country in excess of our exports by $227,000,000; and all the 


per month. : 4 
[should like to have some of our single-standard friends ex- 
lain these figures. I should like to have the gentleman from 
— York [Mr. CocKRAN], or the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. TRACEY], or my friend, their associate on this question, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, tell us and tell the House and 


ditions prevailed the United States imported $25,000,000 of gold 
annually more than when our mints were closed and no sil- 
ver was being coined. These figures completely disprove the 
theory that silver drives out gold. 

During the progress of the debate on the repeal of the Sher- 
man law I addressed a letter to the Director of the Mint, asking 


him certain questions and requesting certain information in an- | 


swer thereto. I have his letter here; and I want tocall the atten- 
tion of my bimetallic friends to it. I ask those who strenuously 
oppose this measure to consider the information which has been 
given in response to these questions. I asked them because I 


wanted to understand, if I could, what the effect had been. IL | 


wanted to know with some correctness what changes had taken 
place in our financial status during the existence of the Bland- 
Allison act. 

I asked him what was the supply of gold in the United States 
when the Bland-Allison act went into effect. His reply was that 
the stock of gold in the United States when that act went into 
operation was $210,000,000. I asked him what was the supply 
when that act was repealed. His reply is to the effect that in 
spite of the fact that, as we have been told, this act had been 
driving gold out of the country, in spite of the fact that it was 
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Mr. BROOKSHIRE. 
gestion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I believe that, according to the best ad- 
vices we have, there is about as much silver, in value, in circu- 
lation in the world as there is gold. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So I understand. 

_Mr. BROOKSHIRE. That is to say, there are about four bil- 
lions of silver andabout four billions of gold. Itis also afact that 
for several years past there has been more silver, in value, coined 
than there has been gold, which would seem to demonstrate the 
necessity of using silver in making money; and it would appear 
to show that the demonetization of silver in several of the na- 
tions of the world does not diminish the amount of silver coined 
as compared with gold; in other words, more silver is coined 
each year than gold. Then, as I understand the gentleman's 
argument, if we should take the four billions of silver in the 
world—one-half of the coin circulation of the world—and throw 
it into the sea, it would have the effect of diminishing the price 
paid for cotton, wheat, and other articles in proportion to the 
amount of money that we would destroy. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Unquestionably; there is no doubt about 
that. I think the effect would be to reduce proportionately the 
price of all products; or, in other words, to raise the purchasing 
power of the gold that remained, which is the same thing. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. It would double the purchasing power 
of the money left in circulation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I donotthink there is any doubt of that. 

But, sir, another class of our friends are very much frightened 
at the prospects of this country entering upon the coinage of 
silver or its extended use as currency. They insist that if we 


Will the gentleman allow me a sug- 


| should enter upon the free coinage of silver in this country, if 
time the coinage of silver was going on at the rate of $2,000,000 | 
| the silver bullion of the world would come to our mints to be 
| coined and exchanged for gold. 


we should throw open our mints to its unrestricted coinage, all 


Why, Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing in a propositionlikethat. Can any of these gentlemen 
tell us where the bullion is, where it would come from? All the 
four billions of silver that my friend from Indiana |Mr. BROOK- 


| SHIRE] has alluded to is in circulation as coin, is performing the 
the country how it was that during the time when those con- | 


functions of money wherever it is; and I undertake to say there 
are not 20,000,000 ounces of extra silver bullion in existence in 
the whole country. It is all nonsense to talk about bullion flow- 
—— such large amounts to our mints and carrying away our 
go 

Will the gentleman permit another sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I believe Mr. Windom, in his last re- 
port to Congress as Secretary of the Treasury, stated there was 
no known accumulation of silver bullion outside of the United 
States in any part of the world. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no doubt about that; everybody 
admits it. Still we are constantly reminded that if we should 
undertake to coin silver without limit in this country we shall 
be deluged with silver bullion from some other country. 

Mr. LANE. Let it come. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My friend from Illinois suggests let it 


come. [ say so too. 
This ') ll does not go nearly so far as I should like to have it 
o. I: vpe that the committee will yet report to this House a 


free coinage bill, and that they will come into this House and 
insist upon its passage. But this perhaps is the best we can do 


fast bringing us to asilver basis, the supply of gold when that | at the present time. 


act was repealed was $629,932,000—an increase during the ex- 
istence of that act of $448,932,000. 

Iasked him how much the currency was inflated under the 
operation of that act. His reply was $378,166,793. I asked how 
much the currency was inflated under the Sherman act, and his 
reply was $150,669,459. I asked how much gold was exported in 
1892. He gave me the figures, $92,000,000. I asked how much 
had been brought in during the year 1892, after the flow com- 
menced this way. He said he was unable to answer that ques- 
tion; that I would have to rely on other statistics. With these 
facts before us, what becomes of the claim that silver drives gold 
— We want another driving wheel that brings the same re- 

ults. 

T call the attention of the House to these figures to show that 
there is no necessity whatever for the country indulging in any 
alarm at the proposition to coin $50,000,000 of silver bullion and 
~ it in circulation in this country. It must be admitted that 

tis better, wiser, more businesslike that the Government should 
use the assets it has by making them available under the provi- 
sionsof this bill than that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
required to go into the markets and buy gold in order to meet 


the ordinary expenditures of the G 1 
authorized to do that, e Government, if indeed he be 





Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two great forces always oper- 
ating in government. One is taxation and the other is finance. 
This House, so far as it could, has disposed of the question of 
taxation. That question has been discussed in this country for 
many years. The very best minds of the country have been de- 
voted to its consideration, and we had the culmination of that 
discussion in this House a few days ago amidst scenes of the 
greatest excitement. So we have disposed of that question as 
far as we can, and it now remains for us to dispose of this other 
question. 

I hope the House of Representatives will not hesitate as to 
what action they will take. I undertake to say here that there 
is not a Democrat on this floor, who has the honor to represent 
a Democratic constituency, who did not understand when he ac- 
cepted his nomination and stepped upon the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Chicago, that it meant the free coinage of alour. 
that it meant both the coinage of gold and silver without dis- 
crimination, without charge for mintage; in other words, that 
it meant that the two metals should be used without discrimina- 
tion in any particular. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD Certainly. 
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Mr.COCKRAN. Does not the gentleman know that the Chi- 
cago convention distinctly rejected an amendment providing for 
free coinage” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My friend understands the use of words 
too well to ask that question. The convention did perhaps 
strike out a proposition to insert the word “free.” It struck 
the word ‘‘ free” out of the platform after it had been reported, 
and why? That made it stronger. It detracted nothing from 
it by striking out that word. The platform said that gold and 
silver should be coined without discrimination, without charge 
for mintage. Gold is coined free, is it not? Thereis no charge 
for mintage. There is no law surrounding it that prevents its 
coinage; and when the platform declared that the two metals 
should be coined without discrimination and without charge for 
mintage, I say that it could have used no stronger or more un- 
mistakable language, and that this means the free coinage of 
silver. 

The people accepted itin thatlight, and,as I said, there is not 
a Democrat on this floor who will rise in his place and say that 
he did not put that construction upon the platform when he ac- 
cepted his nomination. 

r. CULBERSON. That was theargument that was made in 
the convention—that to strike out that word would make the 
language stronger. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE} the other day, in 
the discussion of this question, said that we were about to com- 
mit a fraud; that it was embezzlement; that the Government of 
the United States or the Congress of the United States had no 
right to go into the Treasury and segregate or separate these 
$55,000,000 of bullion and have them coined for any purpose. 
He said again, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic party had 
created a deficit in the revenues of the Government which we 
were seeking to cover up by this class of legislation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is usually a fair antagonist 
and fair opponent, and I was utterly surprised when I found him 
playing theréleof adodger. The country knows who is respon- 
bible for thiscondition. The country understands perfectly well 
where the responsibility belongs. The country knows that the 
Democratic party hasnot had control of thisGovernmenta single 
day for thirty years up to the beginning of the present Adminis- 
tration. The country knows that all the laws upon the statute 
books affeeting the finances of the country and affecting taxa- 
tion have been placed there by the Republican party, and they 
know where the responsibility belongs. I would like to have 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] 
or some gentleman on that side tell us how it is that the Dem- 
ocratic party is responsible for the conditions that now exist. 

But, sir, when we were discussing in this House the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, many of our Demo- 
cratic friends and all of our Republican friends stood up and 
toid us that the only thing that was in the way of returning 
prosperity, that the only thing that was to be done, was to re- 
move the obstruction placed in the path of progress by the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman cite a 
single Republican who said that? 

r. BANKHEAD. Who said what? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The gentleman claims that 
all the Republicans said that the repeal of the purchasing clause 
ofthe Sherman act would bring a return to prosperity. Will 
the gentleman quote the speech of a single one of the members 
on the Republican side who said that, or will he at least allow 
me to quote what I said on that subject? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would be glad to have you read your 
own remarks in your own time. You have reserved your time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will you allow me to in- 
terrupt you now, so that I may read a paragraph of my speech 
made on that occasion? 

Mr.BANKHEAD. No, sir. Why, Mr. Chairman, I em aston- 
ished at my friend. It may be that he did not fall into that 
error; but his friends did. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. He voted that way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We know perfectly well what the utter- 
ances of gentlemen on this floor were; and the very strongest 
evidence that can be given of the inclinationof one’s mind is the 
vote that he casts; and the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
aan voted for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. 

But, sir, as [ was going on to say, we were told by all these 
financiers that the only thing necessary was to repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, and that prices would at once 
go up; that money would at onee come out of its hiding places 


Will the gentleman allow 
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and go into circulation, and that confidence would be rest, 
and that everything would be lovely. . 

Finally, sir, the vote was taken and the purchasing c|; 
the law was repealed, and immediately prices commenced to fall 
and they have not stopped falling until this good day. 3 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman allow me to interry 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would like toenter my protest for one 
point, and to say that I never heard of a Republican \ 
lieved that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
would revive business. I repeatedly asserted that in m, 
ion it would have no such effect. But the Presigon; 
United Stutes continually announced to the countp, 
was the cause of our lack of prosperity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman ;; 
has read the speech of that distinguished Senator yp gy 
MAN? , 
Mr. BLAIR. I do not think Mr.SHERMAN ever claimed 
the repeal of the purchasing clause would restore confide, 
all. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. He said thatin ten days the tr: 
be over. ; 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr.S#ERMAN said it was a good thine to 
and that it ought to be done; that because the Democratic nar 
was undertaking to charge the general lack of prosperity ar 
the desolation of the country to that cause, it would be a eno 
thing to repeal the purchasing clause and see if it would resto 
prosperity. But it has not done it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have already said the best evidence in 
the world of the state of a man’s mind is the way he votes. He 
may speak on one side and vote on the other, and, sir, the way 
he votes is the best evidence of the inclination of his mina. ~ 

The law has been repealed, however, and by its repeal $50, 
000,000 annually is being taken out of the circulation of the coun- 
try. There is $50,000,000 less money in circulation this year 
than there would have been had the law remained in force. So 
it is, sir, that a corresponding contraction is continually going 
on, and it is a fact known of all men that lower prices and un- 
employed labor always result when the currency is being con- 
tracted. Itis inevitable and mustcome. And every dollar for 
which bonds sell tostrengthen the gold reserve isa virtual con- 
traction, because the amount is taken out of circulation and 
locked up in the vaults of the Treasury. 

The situation, in respect of the section from which I com 
peculiarly a hard one. I will not pause here, Mr. Chairman 
discuss the causes which have led to our distress, for we would 
differ as widely about that as we do about the remedy 
would I for this good right arm offer an apology. I am one 
those who would forget the past, except the tender memories 
which cling about it. I would not allude to its memories ex- 
cept in justification of them, and am not here as a representa- 
tive of the South in part to beg favor, but to demand justice in 
legislation. 

Twenty-five years ago we found our section devastated bya 
cruel civil war. The accumulations of ahundred years had been 
swept away with the stroke of the pen, backed by the arbitra- 
mentof thesword. Weaccepted the situation in good faith, and 
eame back to our father’s house expecting to be treated as other 
members of the family were treated. We were met with abuse 
and evidences of distrust. Reconstruction came with all of its 
attending horror. We lived that down, and in spite of the 
efforts of the Republican party to further degrade us, we rose, 
Phenix like, from the ashes of our supposed ruin, and t 
stand forth in the full vigor of a splendid manhood, our honor 
unsullied and our manhood preserved; we have uncomplaining!y 

aid taxes for the support of the Government and the upbulld- 
ng of favored classes, receiving comparatively none when the 
distribution from the Treasury was made under appropriations 
by Congress. 

The South pays perhaps one hundred and fifty millions in taxes 
to the Federal Government and gets back less than 15 per cent 
of the amount. Are you not proud tocall such a people brethren: 
Are you not willing to take them by the hand and say we Wer 
come you to the most generous rivalry in all the pursuits 0! lie: 
Can you not consent to a fair and just distribution of the burdens 
of government. If our country should be assailed or our ‘ag 
sulted by an enemy would you not be willing for the brave | 
of the South to fight in the armies and her noble women ‘to lua 
your wounds? pee 

Mr. Chairman, I have been most pained by the action o! ™y 
Democratic brethren from the North and East. They have 
only stood\idly by and seen our discomfiture, but have contr!” 
uted to our distress. They have received and concealed 4 
stolen goods. They have refused to stand by us when we os 
on the platform of the party. When their interest is best ser’e 
they turn and rend us; when their interest is threatened they 
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appeal to us. This condition can not continue. If our a 
friends will not be just, if they will not consent that we may _ 
on our own efforts and receive the wages of our labor, we wl 
seck new alliances. If we can not get fair play from the East, 
wo Will take Horace Greeley’s advice, and go West; the South 
and West have a common interest and destiny, and we will in- 
rite them in 1896. 5 

“= Democrats, 80 called, who have dictated the policy of the 
party in the past, will be sent to the rear, and the great W est 
will be asked to fill your places. You gentlemen whocall your- 
selves Democrats and who have been consorting with the Re- 
,ublican minority on this floor to defeat Democratic measures, 
will not be trusted longer. The South and West will assert 
themselves and put into effect a truly American policy. The 
time hes come when men must pay taxes on what they have 
and not altogether on what they must have. Wealth created 
by legislation in the hands of a few can not longer escape or re- 
fuse io pay its share to the support of tha Government which 
created and protects it. God speed the day when the humblest 
toiler on the farm or in the mine can truly say, This is my Gov- 
ernment, my flag, and under its folds | receive the same bless- 
ings that the rich and powerful enjoy. 


Repeal of Election Laws. 
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HON. ISHAM G. HARRIS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1894. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marsha!s, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. HARRIS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: If I consulted my physical condition I should 
be at home in bed instead of being here. Nothing short of my 
appreciation of the importance of the pending svestion could 
have induced me to be here to-day. But, being nere, I desire to 
put on the record a few suggestions that appear to my own mind 
as being worthy of our consideration. 

But before proceeding. I desire to say to the Senator from New 

Hampshire [Mr. CAANDLER}, who several days ago read extracts 
from two copies of the Memphis Commercial, of 1890, then, as 
now, recognized as a Democratic paper, that they arein respect to 
what was an exceedingly heated and bitter factional contest ina 
municipal election. It is true, very grave and serious charges 
were made by that paper, but I desire to inform the Senator from 
New Hampshire that based upon these identical charges a judi- 
cial proceeding was instituted to investigate every material step 
leading up to and during the election to which the charges 
refer. After a thorough judicial investigation of the matter the 
courts decided that the election and every step leading to it had 
been strictly within the law, and had been rightfully conducted. 
So much for that matter. 
_ Now, Mr. President, I think itis sometimes profitable to recur 
in a greater or less degree toancient history. When the people 
of Boston in 1773 decided to throw and did throw the cargo of 
tea overboard because of an impost tax levied by England upon 
it, they presented the issue which led subsequently to the war 
of subjugation on the one side and independence on the other. 

At that time there were Thirteen Colonies in this country as 
independent of each other as England is independent of France 
orGermany. They were absolutely independent of all the world 
except so faras they may have owed ailegiance to the mother 
country; but when that mother country unfortunately or fortu- 
nately, as it may be, sent that cargo of tea with an impost tax 
upon it, the people of Boston rose in their power and resolved 
that it was taxation without representation and they would not 
submit to it. That was the initial point of the issue that subse- 
quently led to what is known as the Revolutionary war. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the Continental Congress made the 
Declaration of Independence and published it to the world. The 
war followed. The Colonies had no other connection with each 
other except that which resulted from the fact that they were 
homogeneous. Immediately after the Declaration of Independ- 
=, however, the Articles of Confederation were agreed upon 

y the Continental Congress and ratified by most of the Colonies; 

t inasmuch as the Articles of Confederation did not possess 
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within them the power to execute any one of its own orders, it 
was a mere matter of agreement between the existing Colonies 
or States that was to be carried out and exercised by each Col- 
ony according to its own judgment or its own inclination. 

Tho Continental Congress, under the power granted to it by 
the Articles of Confederation, not being able to execute or to 
enforce the articles, the acts, or orders of the Continental 
Congress, the war was fought out under these articles with all 
the embarrassments they entailed. 

At the end of the war the inde vyhat was acknowl- 
edged? Notof the United States, not the United Colonies, but 
the indep nndence of thirteen sovereign and independent States 
by name, separately and distinctly acknowledged by the mother 
country and recognized as sovereign and independent nationali- 
ties, each for itself, throughout the civilized world. 

It was these sovereign States that created the Federal Govern 
ment. ThisGovernmentthat is nowreaching out in every direc- 
tion and endeavoring to absorb within itself and to usurp every 
governmental power, no matter how local, no matter how domes- 
tic, butalways reaching out toextend its powers, is the creature of 
those thirteen sovereignties. It was created fora necessary pur- 
pose; and the intention of our fathers in creating it was todele vate 
to it certain powers purely national in their character, powers 
that ought to beexercised by one common agency rather than by 
thirteen independent governments, and with jealous care they 
delegated such powers. . 

To iliustrate: being homogeneous they were ready to bind 
themselves to act together and to sustain each other in their 
intercourse with all the outside world. They wanted acommon 
agent to regulate, to deal with those international questions as 
they might rise, and when such agent had occasion to speak: it 
should speak not the voice of one State or of another State, but it 
should speak the voice of all the people of all the States who 
stood united for the purpose of maintaining the absolute inde- 
pendence, freedom, and liberties of the people of all the States. 

The regulation of commerce with foreign nationsand amongst 
the several States, the regulations of the postal service and 
other matters of a purely national character were wisely dele- 
gated to the Congress of the United States: but all powers not 
so expressly delegated, or necessarily incident to an expressly 
delegated power and not prohibited to the States 
to the States or the people. 

These States were then absolutely independent of each other 
And they are now absolutely independent of each other in re- 
spect to every governmenta! purpose, power, or duty, except as 
to the powers they have delegated to the United States. 

The States are sovereign in respect to every governmental 
power not delegated, wholly independent of each other, wholly 


independent of the Government of the United States, as they 
are independent of all the rest of the world. The Government 
of the United States is supreme in respect to the delegated 
powers; and neither the States nor anybody else has any right 
to interfere with the free and absolute exercise of these dele- 
gated powers. So much for that. 

The Constitutional Convention met on the 25th of May, 1787, 
the war having been fought out under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, and on the 17th of September, 1787, the Constitution as it 
was subsequently ratified was reported by the convention, and 
in that report the fourth section of the first article reads as fol- 
lows: 

The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep. 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof. 

The language is ‘shall be prescribed’ by the Legislature of 
each State. 

But the Congress may— 

Not ‘shall "— 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators. 


OC antiant 





, are reserved 


The latter clause of this section was incorporated in the Con- 
stitution for the reason as expressly declared by itssupporters and 
acquiesced in by the Convention, that every government ought to 
possess the power of self-preservation; that every government 
ought to possess the power to sustain and perpetuate its own ex- 
istence; and that in the event States should fail or refuse to pro- 
vide for the election of Senators and Representatives to the 
American Congress, the power should exist in the Congress 
itself to prescribe the rules and regulations that would secure 
the election of such Senators and Representatives. 

And that, to guard against the possible and even probable con- 
tingency of any State, or any number of States, failing or refus- 
ing to comply with the requirement contained in the first part 
of the section, was the only purpose and the entire scope of the 

ower given in the latter part, is put beyond all reasonable doubt 
y anote made by Mr. Madison at the time the section was agreed 
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to by all the States in the Convention, and to be found at page 
402, volume 5, of the Madison Papers, and which reads as follows: 

This was meant to give to the National Legislature a power not only to 
alter the provisions of the States, but to makeregulations, in case the States 
should fall or refuse altogether. 


Alexander Hamilton, the illustrious patron of a strong central 
government and paternalism in all its forms, was constrained to 
take the same view of the narrow and restricted range of the 
power given to Congress in the latter clause of this section; when 
in a number of the Federalist written by him, and defending 
this particular provision, he said: 


Its propriety rests upon the evidence of this plain proposition—that every 
government ought to contain in itself the means of its own preservation. 


1 want now to refer briefly to the resolutions of some of the 
State conventions upon the ratification of the Constitution, espe- 
cially the ratification of this particular section. 

To begin with, take the State of Massachusetts, and the res- 
olutions that I shall read were offered to her convention by 
John Hancock, the signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
an illustrious name of that great Commonwealth. 

These were amendments that the convention insisted upon 
having incorporated into the Constitution. 

I quote from Elliot’s Debates, Vol. I: 


And as itis the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and al- 
terations in the said Constitution would remove the fears and quiet the ap- 
prehensions of many of the good people of this Comimonwealth, and more 
effectually guard against an undue administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations 
and provisions be introduced into the said Cons:itution: 

I. "That it be explicitly declared that all powers not expressly delegated 
by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the several States, to be by 
them exercised.” * * * 

il!. ‘That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the 
fourth section of the first article, but in cases where a State shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regula- 
tions subversive of the rights of the people to a free and equal representa- 
tion in Congress agreeably to the Constitution.”’ 

And the Convention do in the name and in the behalf of the peopleof this 
Commonwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at all 
times, until the alterations and peers aforesaid have been considered, 
agreeably to the fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their in- 
fluence, and use all reasonable and legal methods, to obtain a ratification of 
the said alterations and provisions, in such manner as is provided in said 
article. 


I next quote from the proceedings of the convention of New 
Hampshire, as follows: 

And as it is the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and 
alterations in the said Constitution would remove the fears and quiet the 
apprehensions of many of the good people of this State, and more effectually 
guard against an undue adm nistration of the Federal Government, the 
convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations and 
provisions be introduced in the said Constitution: 

I. “That it be explicitly declared that all powers not expressly and par- 
ticularly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the several 
States, to be by them exercised. * * * 

Ill. ‘That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the 
fourth section of the first article, but in cases when a State shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned or shall make regulations 
subversive of the rights of the a toa free and equal representation in 
Congress; nor shall Congress in any case make regulations contrary toa 
free and equal representation. 

“And the convention do, in the name andin behalf of the people of this 
State, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at all times until 
the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered agreeably to 
the fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their influence, and use 
all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of said alterations 
and provisions, in such manner as is provided in the article." 


Mr. President, this action was taken by the conventions of 
these two States in the earlier and better days of their history, 
when their people were nonsectional, but broad, liberal, pa- 
triotic, and fair in their views; jealous of the rights of the 
States, and especially jealous of the right of each State to regu- 
late the times, places, and manner that each State should adopt 
for the election of its own Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and that the States should have the absolute and unin- 
terrupted control of these elections: but times have changed and 
sectional interests have changed with them, and unfortunately 
we now find the representative men from these States ready and 
anxious to usurp the power of the States and have Congress con- 
trol. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Tennessee allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I will state that Tennessee, on the contrary, 
voted for the election law of 1871. Iregret that Tennessee does 
not remain in the same opinion now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts may refer to quite a number of other votes that Tennessee 
gave about that period; but I want to remind the Senator that 
at that time the great majority of the intelligent people of Ten- 
nessee were disfranchised and had no vote to cast in respect to 
such a question or any other question. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator understand that any person 
was disfranchised in Tennessee, except for rebellion against the 
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Constitution he is discussing; and if that be true does he ine. 
that intelligence and rebellion are synonymous? - 

Mr. HARRIS. I donot intend to permit the Senator fron 
Massachusetts to divert me from my line of argument oe 

Mr. HOAR. Very well, I shall try not todoso. 

Mr. HARRIS. I took a very active and earnest part in ¢} 
little struggle that took place between 1861 and 1865, ang | 4- 
not intend to fight the battles of that war over again to op . ha 
the prejudices, whims, or the caprices of the Senator foam Me 
sachusetts, or anybody else. _—n 

I now quote the resolutions of the Rhode Island conyenti., 
as follows: ed 


And the convention do, and in the nameof the people of the State of | 
Island and the Providence Plantations, enjoin it upon their Sena:, 
Representatives which may be elected to represent this State in Conor 
to exert all their influence and use all reasonable means to obtain eee 
cation of the following amendments to the said Constitutjon in tha 
prescribed therein, and in all the laws to be passed by Congress in thee 
time, to conform to the spirit of the said amendmenis as far as the C_, 
tution will admit: ‘ini , 
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Il. ‘‘That Congress shall not alter or interfere in the time. place rs 
ner of holding elections for Senators or Representatives, or either ; 
or when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse. or 
abled, by the invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same, or in case whey 
the provision made by the State is so imperfect as that no consequent ols. 
tion is had, and then only until the Legislature of such State shal) mo 
provision in the premises.” “ 


Rhode Island was a stalwart defender of State’s richt the, 
but how have the mighty fallen? - 
I next quote from the proceedings of the New York eonyen- 
tion, as follows: : 


And the convention do and in behalf of the people of the State 
York enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert all the 
fluence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the follow 
ing amendments to the said Constitution in the manner prescribed theret; 
and in all laws to be passed by the Congress in the mean time, to confor 
to the spirit of the said amendments as far as the Constitution will ad: 
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‘Fourth. That the Congress shall not make or alter any regulation in an 
State respecting the time, places, and manner of holding elections for Se 
ators and Representatives, unless the Legislature of such State shall neg 
lect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or from any 
circumstance be incapable of making the same, and then on!p until the Leg 
islature of such State shall make provision in the premises; Provided. ' 
Congress may prescribe the time for the election of Representatives 


And Iam glad to be able tosay that New York remains true to 
the faith of the fathers. 

I now quote from the convention of South Carolina, as fol- 
lows: 


And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to 
the several States, and the freedom of the people, under the operations of 
the General Government, that the right of prescribing the manner, time, and 

laces of holding the elections to the Federal Legislature should be forever 
nseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the several States, this conve! 
tion doth declare, that the same ought to remain to all posterity a perp 
ual and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the interference of the 
General Government, except in cases where the Legislatures of the States 
shall refuse or neglect to perform and fulfill the same, according to the 
tenor of the said Constitution. 


South Carolina, always true to the principle of State rights, 
needs no comment. 

I next present the resolutions of the Virginia convention, as 
follows: 

In the convention of Virginia to ratify the Constitution, in the 
section 4, Article I, Mr. Monroe wished the honorable gentleman (Mr. Madi: 


son] who had been in the Federal Convention would give information respect- 
ing the clause concerning elections. He wished to know why Congress had 


an ultimate control over the time, place, and manner of elections of 


rs and 


6 dis 


debate on 


4 
sentatives, and the time and manner of that of Senators, and also why there 
was an exception as to the place of electing Senators. 
Mr, MADISON. Mr. Chairman, the reason of the exception was thatif Con 
ess could fix the place of choosing the Senators, it might compe) the 
state Legislatures to elect them in a different place from that of their 


n 


usualsessions, which would produce some inconvenience, and was not nec 
essary for the object of regulating the elections. But it was necessary 0 
give the General Government a control over the time and the manner 0! 
choosing the Senators, to prevent its own dissolution. a 

In the same debate and on the same day, June 14, 1788, Mr. Madison sal’ 
“The power of regulating the time, place, and manner of elections must ag 
vested somewhere. It could not be fixed in the Constitution without In 
volving great inconveniences. They could then have no authority to adjust 
the regulation to the change of circumstances. The question then )s, 
whether it ought to be fixed unalterably in the State governments => 
subject to the control of the General Government. Is it not obvious thatthe: 
General Government would be destroyed without this control! ee 

In the Virginia convention, the following amendment, with 4 numbe: 
others, was reported from a committee composed of George Wythe, - re 
min Harrison, Patrick Henry, Governor Randolph, George Mason, _\ 
Madison, John Marshall, James Monroe, and others, and recommended SY 
the committee to be added to the proposed constitution, viz: “That ae 
gress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in thetimes, places, or mann a, 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of them, & 
cept when the Legislature of any state shall neglect,refuse, or be disabied © 
invasion or_rebellion to prescribe the same.” 


The resolutions of the convention of North Carolina 
follows: 


North Carolina. recommended among other amendments the f 
“The Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, P 


are as 


ollowing: 
aces, oT 
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Ss s or Representatives, or either of 
thom, yas a ae ot ae State shall neglect, refuse, or be 
disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same. . a 

Mr. President, under Article V of the Constitution the ratifi- 
cation of nine States was necessary to the final adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and the conventions of seven out of the thirteen States 
while they ratified they earnestly protested against the fourth 
section of the first article, and earnestly recommended that sec- 
tion be so amended as to prohibit Congress from acting under it 
except in cases where States neglected or refused to pass laws 
regulating the times, places, and manner of electing Senators and 
Representatives, or were prevented from doing so by invasion 
or other cause, and when Congress should legislate on the sub- 
ject in such cases, the act should remain in force only until such 
time as the State Legislature should act for itself in the prem- 
jses, but the suggested amendment, just, necessary, and proper 
as it was, was never made; and therefore the fourth section of 
the first article remains a part of the Constitution, giving to 
Congress this most mischievous and dangerous power. 

Mischievous and dangerous, however, only through a gross 
and palpable perversion of its spirit and intention, as it was 
understood by the framers of the Constitution, as has been al- 
ready shown. : y : 

Never, until the advent of the Republican party and its accession 
to power in the Government, had any political party before been 
bold enough to advance the doctrine that under this clause of the 
Constitution the Federal Government was authorized to take, 

rimarily and absolutely, entire jurisdiction over the elections 
n the States for their Senators and Representatives. 

It has been shown how the framers of the Constitution regarded 
this clause and the views that prevailed at the time of its ratifi- 
cation by the States. I now come down toa period in our history 
more than a half century later—to the year 1844. 

Bearing on this very question, I have on my desk a very able 
and exhaustive report made in that year by a committee of the 
House of Representatives, of which committee that gifted and 
eminent son of Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas, was chairman. [ 
will read a few short extracts from this report. It would 
be quite instructive to quote extensively from it, for its 
reasoning is strong and unanswerable, but I shall content my- 
self with one or two short extracts, and thev will be sufficient to 
show tbat the opinions of that generation of statesmen were 
identically the same as those of the generation that was contem- 
poraneous with the formation of the Constitution. 

Commenting on the fourth section of Article I of the Consti- 
tution, this report says: 

The privilege allowed Congress of altering State regulations or of mak- 
ing new ones, if not in terms, is certainly in spirit and design, dependent 
and contingent. If the Legislatures of the States fail or refuse to act 
in the premises, or act in such a manner as will be subversive of the 
rights of the people and the principles of the Constitution, then this con- 
servative power interposes, and upon the principle of self-preservation 
ee Congress to do that which the State Legislatures ought to have 

From this brief review of the history and contemporaneous exposition of 
this portion of the Constitution it is evident that the Convention which 
formed and the people who ratified that great charter of our liberties in- 
tended that the regulation of the times, pee and manner of holding the 
elections should be left exclusively to the Legislatures of the several States, 
subject to the condition, only, that Congress might alter the State regula- 
tions or make new ones in the event that the States should refuse to act in 
the premises or should legislate in such a manner as would subvert the 
rights of the people to a free and fair representation. 

And such, Mr. President, continued to be the view taken of 
this clause by statesmen of all parties down to the time the Re- 
publican party came into power in the Government. 

Mr. President, when the Federal Government undertakes to 
control by act of Congress “the times, places, and manner” of 
conducting elections when the people of a State assemble to 
choose their own Representatives, and sends its minions in the 
character of supervisors and deputy marshals, with the United 
States Treasury behind them, and with unlimited power ofarrest 
= warrant or sworn charges, the freedom of elections is 
gone. 

The passage of these election laws was a distinct and plain dec- 
laration that the people of the States could not be trusted to reg- 
— and control the election of their own Representatives in 

ngress. 
en the time comes that the people of these States can not 
be trusted to select their own Representatives in their own way, 
and absolutely free from Federal interference, the principles 
upon which this Government was founded will have been com- 
etely subverted and self-government by the people will be num- 
red with the things that were, but are not. 

But we are told to-day (and it needed not the declaration from 
the Senator from Maine oo FRYE], because the very passage 
of these election laws, which the aaiag bill proposes to strike 
from the statute book, meant not ing else than that the States 
could not be trusted, that the States can not be trusted in the 
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election of their own Senators and their own Representatives 
to represent their rights and their interests and their policies. 

[ should regret very much to be called upon, and certainly 
should decline, if I were called upon, to gointo the State of Maine 
and undertake to control that people in the selection of their 
Representatives or their Senators, or into any other State ex- 
cept the one of which I am acitizen, and in which I have a right 
to be heard. 

But when you say the States can not be trusted, I ask what are 
the States? What is the Government of the United States? It 
is simply an aggregation of States. The United States is com- 
posed of separate States, each separate State being part of the 
whole. If youcan not trust a State to manage its own affairs 
and select its own Representatives and Senators in its own way 
by its own people, how much more can you trust the United States 
to manage them? 

Each of these States has the absolute right to speak for itself 
and in its own way upon all subjects except such as have been 
delegated by the Constitution to the Federal Government, and 
I want to say further that when this creature of the States called 
the Government of the United States stretches out its strong 
hand to interfere in any manner whatever in the elections of 
the States for their own Representatives it does so in open vio- 
lation of our theory of government, and if it succeeds in such 
effort free representative governmentis gone, and you will have 
centralized all governmental powers in Congress, especially that 
most important of all powers, the power of the people to select 
their own representatives and to select them according to such 
regulations as their own Legislatures may prescribe. 

Mr. President,in my opinion the greatest danger that threat- 
ens our form of government is in this constantly increasing and 
always present disposition in Congress to reach out and extend 
and exercise powers either absolutely not granted, or powers that 
there is much doubt as to whether they can be rightfully exer- 
cised by the Federal Government. It is this constant tendency 
to paternalism and centralization which isto my mind the great- 
est of all dangers that threaten the perpetuity of our form of 
government. 

But I find my failing strength will not admit of my going 
further into this subject to-day; although there is much I should 
like to say along the line of discussion on which I had started. 

I yield the floor. 


Bond Issue and Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ISAAC H. GOODNIGHT, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 15, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes 


Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This discussion reveals the fact that much 
misinformation prevails as to the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds for the redemption of United States 
legal-tender notes, commonly called greenbacks. 

The impression seems to obtain with many that your Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has held that the Secretary has no such 
power. 

This notion is entirely erroneous. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee is unanimous in the opinion that the Secretary has such 
power. It is unanimous in the opinion that his power is with- 
out limit or restraint, so far as may be necessary tocarry theact 
for the redemption of United States notes into ‘‘ full effect.” 

The committee has sodeclared in the strongest possible terms, 
not during this Congress only but during the last Congress also. 

The recent action of the committee was taken only in response 
to an order of the House, conveyed by the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has no authority under existing law to issue and 
sell the bonds of the United States, except such as is conferred upon him by 
the act approved January 14, 1875, entitled “An act to provide for the re- 
sumption of specie payments,’’ and that the money derived from the sale of 


bonds issued under that act can not be lawfully applied to any purposes ex- 
cept those specified therein. 


Hereby the House referred to the committee two questions: 
First. Has the Secretary of the Treasury authority to issue and 
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g:ll bonds except such as is conferred by the “‘ resumption act ” 
of 1875? 

Second. Has the Secretary lawful authority to apply the pro- 
ceeds of bonds thus sold to any purpose other than those men- 
tioned in the act. 

These are purely legal questions, but they also relate to the 
propriety of passing the act now underconsideration. 

There is no law clothing the Secretary with power to issue or 
sell bonds for any purpose except the act of January 14, 1875 
commonly called the ‘‘ resumption act.” , 

The Secretary claims no authority to issue 
conferred by this act. 

in advertising recently for the sale of bonds,he stated defi- 
nitely that they were to be issued under the act of January 14, 
1875. 

Hence, regarding the source of authority for issuing bonds 
there is no difference of opinion between the Secretary and your 
committee. They agree that all such authority emanates from 
the ‘resumption act.” 

Said act, so far as it relates to the inquiries before the com- 
mittee, is as follows: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then out- 
gptanding on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in the city of New York in sums of not less 
than #50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and pro- 
vide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized 
Lo use any surplus revenues from time to time in the asury not otherwise 
a oa pay and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, 
pither of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act 
of Congress a oved July 14, 1870, entitled ‘An act toauthorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, 
to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 

This act in terms clearly defines its purpose to be the redemp- 
tion of the United States legal-tender notes—‘‘ greenbacks.” 

In order that the Secretary might be able to redeem these 
notes, the act authorized a fund toconsist, first, of the surplus 
revenues from time to time in the Treasury, and second, the 

roceeds of bonds *‘ to the extent necessary to carry this act into 

ull effect.” 

Thus it appears from the limitations of the aci itself that the 
bonds authorized by it were intended to bs applied to the re- 
demption of United States legal-tender notes, not to redemp- 
tion of any other note. Bonds are limited to *‘ the redemption 
in this act authorized and required,” not to the requirements 
of some other act. They are restricted ‘to the extent neces- 
sary to carry this act into fulleffect,” not to give effect to other 
statutes or to ameliorate other necessities. 

These limitations in the “resumption act” established not 
only the purpose for which bonds may be issued and sold, but also 
under all rules of construction, fix the objects to which the pro- 
ceeds of bonds must be applied. 

But specific as are the foregoing powers and restraints regard- 
ing bonds and their proceeds, the act puts end to all reasonable 
dispute by its concluding terms directing the Secretary ‘‘ to use 
the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid,” which purposes 
are declared to be the redemption of the greenbacks. 

Is it believable by the most credulous among us that under 
this act the Secretary of the Treasury could lawfully issue United 
States bonds to erect a post-office in Washington, or pay Indian 
claims, ship subsidies, or sugar bounties? 

If he may not issue bonds for these purposes, is it less than 
legerdemain to issue them fora declan lawful purpose in order 
to obtain and use them or their proceeds for purposes unlawful? 

This question is not considered now for the first time. Less 
than two years ago, when a Republican Secretary had encroached 


bonds except as 


upon the ‘gold reserve ’ held for redemption of greenbacks, the | 


Committee on the Judiciary was asked whether Mr. Foster had 
that right. Every member of the committee, Democrat and Re- 
publican, agreed that the Secretary of the Treasury had no 
authority to use the proceeds of bonds for any purpose what- 
ever other than for the redemption of greenbacks. 

The majority, through the chairman, Mr. CULBERSON, said: 

There is no limitation upon the authority of the Secre of the Treasury 
to sell bonds for the purpose cf redemption under this act, but the proceeds 
derived from such sales can not be used for other than redemption pur- 
poses. 

The minority was equally clear in the statement— 

That the only fund actually provided (and which is the reserve mentioned 
in the proviso of 1882) for the redemption of the United States notes is the 
proceeds of bonds sold from time to time for redemption purposes, and that 
— proceeds may be used from ‘time to time for that purpose, but for no 

er. 

The act of i882 here referred to authorizes the issue of gold 
certificates, provided— 

That the Secretary of the ‘iveasury shall suspend the issue of such gold 
certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in’ the 


na for the redemption of United States notes falls below 
,000, 000, 
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Here Congress, seven years after the original act, reitera: 
declaration that the gold reserved in the Treasury is 
for the redemption of United States notes. 

Until 1882 the amount of coin to be provided by the S 
as a reserve was left to his discretion, but the act of 1°: 
$100,000,000 as the minimum of gold to be so provid 
served for redeeming the United States notes. 

To show that the acts of 1875 and 1882 were unders 
construe them, I quote from the RECORD, during tho ce 
tion of the act of 1882, a colloquy in the Senate b , 
Bayard and ALLISON, leaders of their respectiy 

Mr. BAYARD. But it can not be too emphatically 
that gold was bought with bonds of the United Stat 
one purpose only. It was to procure and to maint 
be used for anything else it is a perversion of the { 
trust. 

Mr. Attason, The Senator from Delaware and 
thatregard. He does not need to impress wpon n 
fund. I believe it is as sacred a fund as he believe 


w 
we 


It therefore appears from the terms of the la 
legislative discussion relating thereto, that 
gold reserve was sequestered for the redempt 
States leral-tender notes, and sacredly dedicat 
pose. Also, that the proceeds of bonds sold un 
to be held and used for that purpose, and for no « 

The Democratic party has continuously and st 
to this construction of the law, and until now, so 
there has never arisen a Democrat who did no‘ 
scribe to this belief as thoroughly orthedex. 

I betray no confidence of the committee when | » 
man on it held these views without reservation, 
tirely just to those declining to join in the repo: 
their declination upon a question of propriety, yi: 
sent to the correctness of the committee’s opinion. 

The questioninvolved isserious. The Secretary : 
ury has offered $50,000,009 of bonds, under th 
That he has the right to issue them to createor : 
reserve for redemption purposes no doubt is enter 

But the Secretary declares that in the absenc 
he will use the proceeds of these bonds to pay current 
holding that the usual language of an act directin 
be “‘appropriated out of any money in the Treas 
wise appropriated,” empowers hira to use the go! 
which to pay current appropriations. 

As stated by the committee, ‘‘ a conclusive an: 
tention is, that bonds are sold for a particular o 
morey derived from their sale is dedicated to this } 
ject, and therefore is already ‘‘ otherwise appropri 

If the gold reserve is not already appropriated fo 
tion of United States notes, where did the Secret 
thority to redeem last year over 950,000,000 o 
backs out of this reserve? 

There is no law making an appropriation for 
greenbacks except the said law of January, 1875, 
does not appropriate the proceeds of bonds sold 
redemption of these United States notes, then e 
since 1879 has violated law and misappropriated p 
because they have all redeemed these notes out 
while the Constitution expressly provides that 

No money shall de drawn from the Treasury but in 
priations made by law. 


Even the Secretary of the Treasury in his annua 
to this Congress, recognized that he was without 
the proceeds of bonds for defraying the expenses 
ment and asked us to amend the law so as to give h 
use money derived from sale of bonds to cover pos 
cies. It seems idle that he should have 
which he already possessed. 

After the Secretary has discussed the amen 
desired, he proceeds: 

In case Congress should not consider it advisabl: 
tary to use for the purpose of supplying deficienci: 
part of the proceeds of the bonds herein suggested, | re 
empowered to execute from time to time, as may be ! 
tions of the Government, not exceeding in the aggregale 
a rate of interest not greater than 8 per cent and payable atter one yee" 
date, and that he be permitted to sell them at not less than )ar, OF ©” 
at not less than par in the payment of public expenses to such ch 
may be willing to receive them. The condition of the Tre . 
unless some available means are promptiy provided by law 10 
the growing deficiency, the public service will be seriously 15 
= and other creditors subjecied to great delay and 1) 

ngress alone has the power to adopt such measures 25 
present situation and enable the Treasury to continue the pul 
of all legitimate demands upon it, and I respectfully but each 
imme ttention be given to the subject. 


From this it is clear that when the Secretary wrote his reper 
he ized that, in law, he was powerless to remedy the °™ 
varrassment of the Treasury, and declared that— 

Congress alone has the power to adopt such measures as Wi!!! 
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resent situation and enable the Treasury to continue the punctual pay- 
ment of all legitimate demands upon it 

We believe the Secretary right in this declaration, and insist 
now, as the Secretary did then, that Congress shall exercise its 
power and provide measures and means to relieve embarrass- 
ments and meet current expenses. , 

That Congress declines to do this immediately, but relies 


upon the Secretary of the Treasury instead to obtain funds for | 


current expenses from sale of bonds, emphasizes the evils and 
the hazard of conceding to the Secretary the power now claimed 
for him. It relieves Congress from the necessity of providing 
resources for running the Government and confers the power on 
one man—the Secretary of the Treasury. 

No one ean accord to the present Secretary more stalwart- 
ness of intellect, more honesty of purpose, or more ruggedness 
ofintegrity thandol. But however eminent these qualities the 


one-man power now claimed is dangerous, and the precedent | 


perilous. Such assumption is not more a present than a future 


nazard. 
The Secretary in his responsibility for power is far removed 
from the people, who, with us, constitute the Government. He 
may be loth to learn or slow to respond to the people's will. 

No one man can know so well the general will or common 
needs as an entire Congress. Even if disposed to obey the con- 


sensus of opinion no one man embodies a knowledge equal to the | 
No one man is 50 | 


aggregated wisdom of an entire Congress. ; 
removed from and independent of undue influences as an entire 
Congress. These are among the reasons lying at the very foun- 
dation of our system of government. 


They illustrate the inex- | 
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orable conflict between the doctrines of Jefferson and Hamilton; | 
between democracy and centralization; between a magnified and | 


a minified citizenship. 

Among the highest functions of government are the powers 
‘to lay and collect taxes,” and “ toborrow money.” These are 
exclusively legislative functions. 
responsibilities upon Congress, and hold them to answer. 
Constitution does not confer these powers upon the President 
nor upon his Cabinet. 

The eighth section of that great instrument provides that 
‘‘the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes,” cic., 
and ‘‘to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 

In Congress alone rests the power to increase the public debt. 
The Congress alone has the power to levy and collect taxes, 


The people have placed these | 
The | 


| aspecial fund. 
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But hedid not stop at that point, nor did he leave any 
doubt as to his opinion regarding the right of the Secretary of 


cided. 
the Treasury to use the gold thus obtained 


expenses. 


for paying current 




















After discussing the first branch of the subject Mr. SHERMAN 
said: F 
’ all th 3 v ) i l nD 1 
wo + I \ 
ssident, by t irplus 1 " yas tl I to be 
about #0,000,000 of « and by t $ ent. 
by the sale of $59,000,000 of 4} per cen ; \ 1 W 
was the character of the fun n thefirst p ‘ 
in so many words that the fur l e r ve Iv 
language ofthe law. After givir rity to 
“To the extent necessary to ca I ‘ in ull «€ 
proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesa und ally 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
It is plainly manifest by the law that this money Was set as 
pose esaid. What was that purpose To enable t Ser 
Treasury to retire the notes when they Were pres ( That i 
purpose declared in the act, and the t expressly prov 3 that tl 
shall be applied to these purposes. Thatitself oughtto be sufticientt 


It isnot necessary to segregate a particular fund fr 
great mass in the Treasury 








It is only necessary to say thatsuchands 3 fap 
kind and quality shall be reserved or he for a ¢ viz 1 i 
this case was for the payment of these note 

= ¢ * 

So the fund from the beginning, from the passage of this law t 
has been in the nature of a reserve fund not to be impeached up 
taken for any other purpose than that which the law provided fo 

e x ¥ 4 * 












Ido n lieve that it is within } power or the just line of duty of 
Secretary of the Treasury to mey that may be received for the 
bonds andapply i nse I do not see any authority or! 
for and therefore I say to gentlemen they must provide for he l 
ciet 3; in some other way than by tampering with legal reserves or t 
the proceeds of bonds sold under the resumption act for current detici 
cies I believe this would beillega!l. These bonds are sold under exi 
law for one purpose only. You must provide other fun if nece wry t 
make good any deficiencies in the current revenue That is perfectly plair 

& * * * . « 


You have no right, either morally or by law, to mount up your appr 
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tions in excess of yourcurrent revenues. If you do so you are ithe 
| to reduce your expenditures to the amount of your revenues or ! 

to your revenues some form of loan or credit which will enab secre 


duties, imposts, and excises to pay debts, and provide for the | 


common defense and general welfare of the United States. And 
like honest men, vigilant of the people’s interest and jealous of 
thenation’s honor, we should provide for allemergencies and that 
without delay. The public faith should be upheld and Govern- 
ment credit maintained. 
Let us not dodge behind a fancied power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and thereby embarrass him and strain the public 
faith. 

The Treasury deficiencies have been caused by the vicious and 
extravagant laws of our predecessors. 
rected. 


As a Congress itisour duty to do this. | 


These laws must be cor- | 
To let them remain on the statute books and meet their | ; 


burdensome demands by increasing the debt upon the people is | 


not a manly discharge of our duty,and to my mind not an hon- 
est discharge. 

Itis our duty to relieve the Treasury, and if we fail, what- 
ever may be said by the people, we, as a Congress, are estopped 
from complaining at the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to uphold the national credit. E 

Can we excuse ourselves for forcing or encouraging anenlarge- 
ment of the interest-bearing debt against an already overbur- 
dened people when we have an unused, idle asset in our vaults 
which can be easily brought out and made potent in meeting the 
demands upon the Treasury? I think not. _ 

But returning to the power of the Secretary to use the pro- 
ceeds of bonds to pay current expenses, I have heard it said 
here by very able and honest Democrats, and have seen it stated 
in newspapers also, that Senator SHERMAN upholds this right 
in the Secretary. 

Were this true, lam not willing tofashion my Democracy after 
the pattern of the distinguished Senator from Ohio. But such 
representations do great injustice to Senator SHERMAN. With 
even his notions of latitudinous construction he has never held, 
nor has he ever asserted or intimated, that such power resides 
with the Secretary. On the contrary, he claims, and has re- 
cently declared, that the Secretary has no such power. 

{ read from a speech delivered by him in the Senate J anuary 
30. This speech was upon the resolution submitted by Mr. 
STEWART declaring that the Secretary has now ‘no authority 
to issue bonds for any purpose.” i 

Mr. SHERMAN combatted this resolution, and contended that 
the Secretary has the right to issue bonds in order to get gold 
for purposes of redemption, exactly as your committee has de- 


tary of the Treasury to meet the current expense You can not impair « 
take this sacred pledge of gold in the Treasury for the redemption of Unit« 
States notes to meet temporary or permanent deficiencies. You are 
to provide other means. 

Again, during a speech by Mr. TELLER upon Mr. STEWART'S 
resolution, the following colloquy occurred: 

Mr. Dusois. Lask the Senator from Colorado to yield to me that Ima 
yffer asubstitute to the pending resolution 

Mr. TELLER. I yield for that purpose 

Mr. Dusots. I call the attention of the Senator 
I propose 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be read 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to striice out all of the resolution after the 
word ‘resolved’ and insert: 

That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States that the Secretary 
yf the Treasury has no authority under existing law to issue and sell the 


from Ohiotothesul itut 






( 

bonds of the United States, except such as is conferred upon him by the act 
approved January 14, 1875, entitled ‘A t to provide for the resumption of 
specie payments,’ and that the money derived from the sale of bonds issued 


ly appl 





under that act can not be lawful ied to any purposes except those speci 


“Mr SHERMAN. That I understand is the resolution of the committee of 
the other House. I had the resolution on my table and intended to read it 
in the course of my remark Lapprove of thatresolution. It acknowledges 
the full authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for resump 
tion purposes, but declares that the money should not be used for any other 
purpose 

As will be seen, this is the exact resolution which had been 
acted upon by your committee, and Senator SHERMAN approves 
it without reservation. 

Those Democrats who have delighted to censure a Demo- 
cratic committee for hindering the Administration by this res- 
olution and have applauded the patriotism of Senator SHERMAN 
for upholding the hands of the Secretary are left to search for 
consolation in the declarations of the senior Senator from Ohio. 
They will look to find only how poorly they have heard or how 
foolishly they have construed him. 

Our contention is that if money is to be borrowed, for current 
expenses, Congress must borrow it. That Congress must raise 
the revenue to run this Government. That thisis a duty which 
Congress.can not escape, and one that has not been and should 
not be imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury 

The act of 1875 authorizing the Secretary to issue bonds at his 
discretion to create a fund for redemption of greenbacks conferred 
a long reach of power. 

3ut when the Secretary from this fund assumes to redeem the 
Sherman notes and pay current expenses the peril becomes im- 
minent. Unhappily the danger is not without illustration. 

The resumption act of 1875 took effect January, 1879. During 
the first fourteen years thereafter, or from 1875 to 1892, inclusive, 
the Secretary redeemed of greenbacks 339,537,296, an uverage 
of $2,824,094 for each year. Yet, for the single year of 1893 and 
half of January, 1894, the Secretary was forced to redeem grecn- 
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backs amounting to $58,653,765. That is, for the twelve and one- 
half months beginning January, 1893, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury paid out $19,116,469 more gold inredeeming greenbacks than 
he had done during all the fourteen years preceding. Whenwe 
remember that these greenbacks were all reissued and may any 
day again demand gold of the Secretary, is not the strain on the 
Treasury intense enough without increasing it? 

Not only so, but the Secretary has redeemed in gold Treasury 
notes (Sherman notes, so called), issued under the act of 1890, to 
the sum of $53,050,805. 

During the single month of April last the Secretary redeemed 
in gold United States notes (greenbacks) amounting to $12,568,- 
555,and Sherman notes amounting to $7,483,355, an aggregate of 
gold redemptions during April of $20,051,910. During May he 
redeemed in gold $12,076,934 of greenbacks, and $4,470,915 of 
Sherman notes; or during May an aggregate of $16,547,849. 

Thus for the two months of April and May, immediately pre- 
ceding the panic of 1893, the Secretary was forced to pay out of 
the gold reserve $36,599,759, lacking less than three millions of 
the sum required for redemption in all the fourteen years of the 
law’s existence. 

Notwithstanding this object lesson, if there are still among 
us those who doubt that an effort was made by the moneyed 
classes to force an issue of bonds these facts may at least furnish 
them with mental gymnastics to strengthen their credulity. 
[Laughter.] 

There are outstanding (in round numbers) $346,000,000 United 
States notes and $150,000,000 Treasury notes, making an aggre- 
gate of $500,000,000 notes convertible into gold. 

From that I have just stated you will see that the Secretary 
has recently redeemed in gold over $111,000,000 of greenbacks 
and Sherman notes, all of which rae fg | been reissued must be 
again redeemed whenever presented. It seems hardly possible 
to maintain a reserve against so strong a tide. This condition 
is the direct result of vicious Republican legislation running 
through many years, which will culminate in ruin unless cor- 
rected. Butso long as it can be held that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can issue gold bonds to run the Government there will 
be those to oppose proper reformation, in order to increase the 
public debt and enlarge the power of the national banks. 

If we only had now in the gold reserve the $53,000,000 used in 
redeeming Sherman notes there would have been no necessity 
for an issue of bonds. But the pressure has prevailed. The re- 
serve is depleted. Wenow have a fifty million bond issue. We 
realize therefrom $50,000,000 in gold. Wereimburse the reserve. 

To-morrow the %53,000,000 of Sherman notes return for re- 
dempticn. They are redeemed. They sweep away the gold ob- 
tained from the bonds. The day following another $50,000,000 
of bonds are issued—again the reissued Sherman notes come 
back, like the revolving cups of the chain pump, to carry away 
the gold. Under the law this process has been and is being re- 
peated, and may be repeated to infinity. Under such a system 
where is the issue of bonds to stop? Why may it not be fifty 
billions instead of fifty millions? Such a system is folly raised 
to the ‘‘'m'™” power. 

Some fancied that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law would remedy this evil, but it has not, nor was it 
so intended. 

A repeal of the entire Sherman act, as demanded by the Dem- 
ocratic platform, would have furnished some relief. But that 
was not allowed, and so long as the Sherman notes are to be re- 
deemed and reissued as now, they will remain potent instru- 
ments of national-bank supremacy, depending the enlargement 
of the public debt = the will of the moneyed class. The law 
contemplated that these Sherman notes should be redeemed in 
silver and whenso redeemed, retired. But by the rules of the 
Treasury Department, established under Mr. Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration and continued under this, these notes are redeemed 
in gold and reissued. 

he only chance to rid ourselves of this constantl 
menace is to cancel the notes as they are redeemed 
silver dollars take their place. 

But one afflicted with hydrophobia is not more convulsed by 
a show of water than are some of us by mention of silver. Ina 
moment's flash, as inthe dream of death, we see panoramaed all 
the sins of the past. [Applause.] 

The bill under consideration provides, first, for the coin- 
age of the seigniorage in the Treasury, which, stated plainly, is 
that the Government in its hour of need shall take an asset for 
which the people have already paid, and use it to help run gov- 
ernmental affairs. No business man would decline to do this in 
his individual business. 

If I were in financial distress; if my business were embarrassed, 
my paper in danger of protest, and I had an idle, unused asset, 
who would say I should not bring it out and put it to work? 

That is the exact condition of our Government; and my belief 
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is that the silver in the Treasury in the shape of seigniorago 
which is the Government's profit upon the bullion purchases. 
now a dead capital, should be coined into money and put int, 
circulation by applying it to payment of the public debt, instesg 
of enlarging the debt by issuing bonds. [Applause.] cn 

The second section of the bill provides for the coinage o; the 
silver bullion in the Treasury, and that as this silver is coined 
and Sherman notes are redeemed, these notes shall be retip, d 
and the silver dollars substituted therefor. 

To my mind, all considerations argue favorably for the })j)) 
But one of the strongest is that it will make more secure th, 
gold reserve. - 

We have seen that these Sherman notesare pirates, constantly 
robbing the Treasury of its gold, and holding the Treasury and 
the country subject to a Shylock’s mercy. This bill offers tho 
only relief which has been proposed, and should be enacted into 
law as one step toward a sounder policy and better condij 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have not now time to discuss the silver guys. 
tion nor the confused and burdensome condition of our present 
financial legislation. ButI maysay, inconclusion, that this Goy- 
ernment must thoroughly revise its monetary laws. [t must quit 
the banking business altogether, or it must go into the banking 
business upon banking principles. It must bank for all the peo- 
ple, or itmust quit banking for the bankers. It must contro] ql! 
money or quit the control of any. It must assume entirely the 
domination of finance, or it must quit sharing its domination 
with the national banks. [Applause.] 

Nothing short of this will save the Government from certain 
Le aad financial shipwreck. [Applause on the Democratic 
siae. 


LONS, 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 5, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5482) making appropriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States fo 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not under any consideration engage 
in this debate if it were not for the fact that I am in almost daily 
receipt of letters from the people of my own district and from 
other parts of the country complaining, in terms which excite 
my sympathies, of the present management of the Pension Bu- 
reau. The annual debate on the annual appropriation bill pre 
sents many familiarfeatures. We have missed some of them this 
year, but enough are left to identify the occasion. We have en- 
joyed the annual personal altercation, carrying us as usual to 
the edge of the obsolete system of amateur fist-fighting which 
forty years ago made this arena famous and splendid in that de- 
partment of intellectual culture. We have had the customary 
expressions of the somewhat guarded devotion of our friends 
from the Southern States to the policy of generosity toward the 
deserving veterans of the Union Army, and a new statement 0! 
the old-time anxiety of that wing of the Democratic party to pro- 
tect the honor of the surviving pensioners of the nation. 

We have seen for the second time since December the mu- 
seum of Democratic politics opened to the public, in order to 
enable the statesmen of the Democratic party who were also men 
of rank in the Union Army to display the gallantry of theirown 
military record that public attention may be drawn away from 
the transaction in which the Democratic party is now engssc": 
For the second time in this session of Congress we have had the 
well-worn eulogy of the Commissioner of Pensions, and on Sat 
urday his ome omg in office, Mr. BLACK of Illinois, was good 
enough to bring him forward again, as the gentleman from —_ 
nesota [Mr. BALDWIN] did lant Deseuiber, toexhibit the record 0 
his heroism at Gettysburg, in order that the popular suspicion 
of the principles and purposes which to-day control the Depart 
ment of the Interior may be allayed. . 

I have nomeans to judge ot the practical operation of the l’en 
sion Bureau aside from the offictal reports, except as letters, 
most of them showing evidences of infirmity and years, from un 
fortunate men and women within the limits of my own district, 
give me information. These letters bring an almost daily story 
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suffering, of hardship, and of wrongs that has touched my 
ort and aed my indignation, not alone on account of the 
delay of justice but on account of its denial; and not alone by 
reason of the denial of justice, but by reason of the bloodless in- 

enuity which is still industriously engaged in readjusting the 
Secisions that have placed the names of these surviving soldiers 
and their widows upon the pension roll of the country. I have 
listened patiently for some evidence of the fraud which is said 
to permeate the pension roll. All thatwe have heard here, that 
amounts to anything, so far from impeaching the integrity of 
the roll, only illustrates the vigilance of the Department under 
all administrations in the detection of crime. 

The cases which have been exploited by the Bureau un- 
der the name of the Iowa cases, turnout to involve only an ob- 
scure pension agentin Northern Iowa; and of all the indictments 
that have been returned by the courts against those involved in 
these alleged frauds, not one is against an old soldier, not one. 
fApplause.] Nobod makes any complaint of the most vigilant 
guardianship of the Pension Office against the approach of fraud. 
What we complain of is that uncalled for prejudice should be 
engendered against the old soldiers of Towa, in the effort of the 
Department to advertise the shortcomings of a pension agency 
whose frauds have not involved the integrity ofa single veteran. 
My friend from Virginia [Mr. MEREDITH], who before the war 
undoubtedly shared the common belief of his neighborhood that 
one Southern gentlemancould rr five Yankees, and now illus- 
trates the vigor of his childish faith by repeating on this floor 
the threadbare fiction that they actually did [laughter on the 
Republican side], greatly amused us by undertaking to state 
what he knew about the pension system of the country. He 
went far enough to bring in two specific cases, one to illustrate 
the corruption of Gen. Raum, and the other to emphasize the 
loyalty of the Virginian negroes. ; 

is first illustration, that of Marvin Maloney, the claimant 
who was induced to put his claim into the hands of Gen Raum’s 
son, because it was reported that he had special facilities for se- 
curing the allowance of pension claims, and who died before his 
claim was allowed, if it has any significance at all, only rebukes 
the scandalous gossip by which the Democratic press sought to 
discredit Gen. Raum’s administration. In the other case, that 
of the colored brother down in his section, he told us with more 
candor than adroitness, after having explained the medical fea- 
tures of the colored soldier's case from the standpoint of a Demo- 
cratic observer, that ‘‘ nobody draws a pension in my country 
except darkeys.” For my part, having been brought up in Vir- 
ginia, I found it impossible to get much comfort from the fact 
that thirty years after the close of the civil conflict, a Represent- 
ative of the Old Dominion, whose district lies within sight of 
this Capitol. should take pride in the fact that loyalty and de- 
votion of Virginia to the great Republic were confined entirely 
to the humbie, but unerring, instincts of the volored race. 

We do not care how diligent the Pension Bureau is in tracing 
the evidences of fraud in the prosecution of pension claims. I 
would have every applicant stand before that Bureau in the 
character of an honest man, and I would treat every quarterly 
allowance from the national Treasury, not as a bounty, doled 
out by a complaining and straightened national benevolence, 
but as a willing installment, higher than the obligation of any 
bond, upon the public debt. [Applause.] It is evident that the 
policy of the Administration is to be indorsed by the Demo- 
cratic managers of this House. it is not a new policy; it began 
when Mr. Cleveland first assumed the Executive office. In those 
days it was at least partly counteracted by the influence of the 
the Pension Bureau, and found only a mean and ignoble expres- 
sion in that curious exercise of the Executive veto which placed 
our highest office in an attitude of hostility to the rights of cri 
pled and helpless men and destitute women and ckildhen. ir 
anybody wishes to know the spirit that inspires the present 
movements of the Pension Office, let him turn back to the mis- 
erable years when no week’s work was finished at the White 
House until the Chief Magistrate had placed the Executive 
chair between some needy veteran or his widow and orphans 
and the action of Congress looking toward their relief. 

Ido not care who defends that policy; it may be perfectly satis- 
factory to the present Commissioner to take from the trembling 
hand of some old comrade the little pittance he receives from 
the abundance of the American people. It may fill the ideal of 
the ex-Commissioner, who on Saturday uttered that adroit 
apology for his successor, to see thousands of old soldiers turned 
away in the midst of these poverty-stricken times, from tho 
rights once settled by the adjudication of the Pension Bureau. 


or posted from one examining board to another, and left at last 
to the bitter chances of common charity. They may be so com- 
fortable in their presentsurroundings, and so completely covered 
by the halo of their own mflitary glory as to forget the humble 
men and women into whose 


declining years this new affliction 
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hascome. I donot believe that they truly speak even for the 
Democratic masses of the United States. I rejoice that there 
are Democratic Representatives on this floor who refuse to fol- 
low their leadership. By my side here sits a Democrat [Mr. 
CUMMINGS] whose Democracy no man would impugn, who has 
always defended the better and truer sentiment of his party on 
this question. 

The father of the House. Judge HOLMAN of Indiana, in all 
the years of his service, has never found an opportunity to doa 
wrong to the veterans of the Union Army, and has never re- 
fused his influence and authority in this House to the most lib- 
eral construction of the pension law; nor ought we to forget to 
recognize the manly course of the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MARTIN of Indiana] both in the last 
Congressand in this. We can not be too grateful that there are 
men in this House like Gen. SICKLES of New York [applause on 
the Republican side], grand old heroes, who are not turned aside 
from the natural lines of sympathy for their old comrades, either 
by the bias of politics or by that form of gratitude to the Admin- 
istration which is alivelysense of favors past, present, or tocome. 
As I saw that old veteran stand on this floor in the early days 
of the session, his maimed and broken body more persuasive 
than the most splendid eloquence, and defend the pension sys- 
tem and the pension roll, I could not help thanking God that 
there are Democratic leaders left, in this House and out of it, 
who have the courage to resent a party leadership which de- 
spises the precepts of national gratitude and derides the senti- 
ments of loyalty and patriotism. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

I would be the last man to disparage the military record of the 
Commissioner. But in my judgment the true voice from Get- 
tysburg was heard when that splendid specimen of Democracy 
and patriotism put together, Gen. SICKLES of New York [ap- 
plause),spoke to us a few weeks ago. I hold in my hand his 
speech, which as it was delivered, seemed to me to be a most 
pathetic and beautiful tribute to the old Union Army from one 
who knows more about it than any of us, and who more sincerely 
feels the cares that are falling on the last years of his old com- 
rades. If the House will permit me, [intend to read a part of it 
as an answer to what we have heard here, from a Democrat who 
has learned out of his own experience to reject the present 
leadership of his party on this question. 

I read from the RECORD of December 19: 


Now, as to the general charge that the pension list is honeycombed with 
fraud, with gigantic and wholesale frauds permeating it, I do not believe 
that statement to betrue. [Loud applause on the Republican side.} My 
intercourse with soldiers who receive pensions, many thousands of them in 
my State, authorizes me torepel that charge as unfounded and unjust to 
them. [Renewed applause. } 

Here in this debate we have had cited to us a number of prosecutions in- 
stituted and conducted during the fiscal year, afew over 109, and the num- 
ber of convictions 73, out of a pension roll oa of 966,000. Compare that 
record with the records of thecourts of this land, bringing to their aid coun- 
sel learned in the law, and the utmost discrimination in the sifting of testi- 
mony, the utmost care in the pure administration of justice; and in the rec- 
ords of those courts we will find thousands of cases, compared with these 
hundred cases, where imputations of fraud have been cast wholesale over 
the administration of justice. 

Near me sits an honorable member of this House [Mr. BLACK of Illinois], 
who presided over the Pension Bureau for over four years. I would like to 
ask him how many of the cases he adjudicated, in which he alloweu pen- 
sions, were in his judgment impeached by fraud? I do not believe that in 
his administration he ever allowed one pension case to pass his hands with- 
out being thoroughly satisfied that it was nonestly deserved. 

Now, sir, in this incidental debate on an appropriation bill, I do not care 
to go extensively into the subject; but atthe proper time I shall have much 
to say uponit. To-day I content myself with repelling this imputation, 
thus generally cast vv the good faith and integrity of my comrades in 
arms. Pon: magne do not believe it is true, and I say this, in conclusion, 
that no party will long rule in this country, and no ruler will possess or de- 
serve the confidence of the American people, who casts unmerited stain upon 
the pension rolls of thisnation. [Loud applause on the Republican side. } 


Mr. Chairman, in thus speaking, Gen. SICKLES, in my judg- 
ment, spoke for the great masses of the American people, and I 
will say to him that the generation born since 1850, coming, with 
no labor of its own, into the priceless inheritance of civil lib- 
erty, is not likely to invite the shame of leaving the declining 
years of the Union Army oppressed by the weight of poverty 
and toil. [Applause.] 

I say to you, my Democratic friends, that when making these 
wholesale charges against the survivors of the Union Army you 
will have to settle not alone with the wasted and feeble remnant 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. You will have to settle 
with the American people; with the millions who love justice; 
wi'h the millions who hate ingratitude; with the millions who 
join to their affection for the living asolemn and holy reverence 
for the scattered dead of the Republic. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

I wish to say to my friend from New York, Gen. SICKLES, 
that the old soldiers of the United States need have no fear that 
in the departure to the upper and better country of their old 
comrades the cause of justice to them wiil be left without 
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friends in the United States. I think I speak the sentiments of 
all generous hearts when I say that the survivors of that great 
struggle will not be given over to eat the bread of poverty and 
want by the neglect of the young men of the United States. 
{Loud avplause on the Republican side. | 

I appeal to the managers of the Democratic party to spare the 
old age of the men and the women who poured out the treasure 
of loyal hearts that the great Republic might live among the 
nations of the earth; ek I warn them that in thus casting con- 
tempt and reproach upon the national roll of honor they are not 
only doing an act of cruelty and wrong to helpless and crippled 
and aged men and women, but they are laying up wrath against 
the day of a wrath that shail kindle the furnaces of popular in- 
dignation in the United States to a white heat. [Loud applause 
on the Republican side. ] 


Our Relations with Hawaii. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. BOUTELLE, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration Miscellaneous Document No. 7%, 
oem of the sense of the House of Representatives relative to Hawaiian 

Mr. BOUTELLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Weare under the shadow of a national humili- 
ation. The history of modern diplomacy affords no parallel for 
the duplicity and disgrace revealed in the official records of the 
intrigue by which President Cleveland, his Secretary of State, 
and their chosen agents have sought to subvert the recognized 
and friendly Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, by 
interposing to restore the disreputable Lilinokalani to the throne 
which she had een by undertaking to set aside 
the constitution from which her sole authority was derived, and 
to seize upon absolute power. 

The tardy and grudging disclosures of the facts of the un- 
American and deceitfu tiations that have been carried on 
in secret for nearly a year between the emissaries of the execu- 
tive department of the United States and that deposed and dis- 
credi functionary are so amazing in character and so hu- 
miliating to every sense of American honor, that it is difficult to 
find fitting words todeseribe their tortuous and shameful course. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my primary object in regard to this dis- 
cussion has been attained. It has been accomplished by bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the American Congress and 
the American people; and were it not for a sense of duty I 
would very willingly waive the opportunity to detain the House 
even for an hour in discussing facts that have at last been made 
plain to the worid. 

I felt it my duty to call the attention of Congress to this great 
national humiliation, and in season and out of season I have 
persisted in my endeavor, until at last we have brought the 
subject before that great, final tribunal, the American people. 
IT may or find some degree of satisfaction, Mr. Speaker, 
in contrasting the condition of public information to-day in re- 
gard to this serious, international question, with that which 

revailed upon the assembling of this Congress in December. I 
eel that [ may congratulate the House of Representatives that 
if it has as yet failed to rise to the full vindication of its consti- 
tutional rights and privileges, we have at least succeeded in ex- 
torting from a reluctant Executive some important portions of 


the information which ought to be public property, and which | 


the great, legislative department of this Government had aright 
to demand. 


On the 18th of December last I endeavored to obtain the con- 


sideration by this House of a resolution touching the violation 
of the very highest privileges of the Representatives of the peo- 
=. On the 19th I suc ed in getting it before the House of 
»presentatives only long enough to have itswitched off by sum- 
mary reference to the dim and somber recesses of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. That resolution was to this effect: 
Whereas the Executive communications me read to this House clearly 
disclose that the rights and dignity of the House of Re tatives, as a 
ae aaeeanes Seamtaee in eae aaa! Suteestioas te a cae 
= plenipotentiary of the United States to conspire with the representatives 


of a deposed and discredited monarchy for the subversion and ove 
the established republican Government to which he was accreditec 
which his public instructions pledged the good faith and sympath\ 
President, the Government, and the people of the United States 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that any interventio 
Executive of the United States, its civil or military representative. 
out authority of Congress,in the internal affairs of a friendly rec 
government, to disturb or overthrow it, and to aid or abet the 
or restoration of a monarchy therefor, is contrary to the poli 
tions of the Republic and the letter and spirit of the Constit 
not be too promptly or emphatically reprobated. 


Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the stifle 

ression of this House of Representatives, I claim 
nave already received a favorable verdict upon 
from the great jury of the American press and {| 
public sentiment of the American people. [Appla 

This subject involves several branches of consi 
in order comes a gross and unpatriotic assaul{ 
civil and military representatives of this nation in { 
Islands; secondly, the carrying out of an unparalleled x» 
inconceivable policy of duplicity and treachery toward 
government on those islands; and, thirdly, the asp. 
my resolution directly applied, the concealment, the 
and the usurpation of the Executive in disregard of tho 
and authority of the Congress of the United States. 

You may search the records of our diplomatic hisiory 
to find a parallel for the manner in which the Executive o 
Government and his er sycophants and parasites haye y 
taken to heap contumely and obloquy upon the late Am 
Minister at the Hawaiian Islands, and upon the memory of 
lant officer of the United States Navy, who is not living to 
fend himself, but whose lifetime of patriotic service can be saf 
left to the judgment of a higher tribunal than the Den 

ty. 

What is this arraignment of the former American Minister 

Hawaii? Whatis the gravamen of this complaint? What 


the extent of his alleged misdoing? Has a star upon our {| g 


been dimmed by any word or act of his? Has a single s| 
been obscured by anything that he has done or left undone 
Mr. te the only accusation that can be sustained a 


the Hon. John L. Stevens, as Minister at the Hawaiian [ 


lands, is that his strongest sympathies were for the honor an 
welfare of the American Government and the Amevican peop! 


and not for those of foreign nations. Surely, noone will bring 


that accusation against the present Executive of the | 
States or the State Department as thus far administere: 
his direction. [{Applause.] 


OUR TRADITIONAL POLICY TOWARD HAWAI 


Why, Mr. Speaker, in listening to the diatribes that jay 
poured out in this debate one would almost think that 1! 


of the United States Government or its ministers asserting 
special interest in the Sandwich Islands is an innovation anda 


anomaly; and that Minister Stevens, in recognizing and sy1| 
thizing with tlie tendency of the Hawaiian people toward : 
relations with his own country, was inaugurating a deplor 
departure from the traditional policy of our Government. 
Yet it would seem that all the world, outside of Congress « 
the present Executive Administration, have become so fami 
with the redemption and civilization of the Hawaiian |s:an: 
to render it unnecessary to restate the honorable story ©! ' 
development of Christian life and progress there, under ti 
fluence of devoted men and women from this country, 0° ‘ 
— the fact that since 1820 the United States ha 
ested a deep and special interest in the welfare of th 
The tendency toward American domination became 
a very early period, and until the present Administ 
into office in this country on the 4th of March, 153, i 
tenance of peculiarly intimate relations with the 5 
lands had been an unvarying feature of our foreign po 
ocrats, Whigs, and Republicans alike insisting that no !or 
government should be permitted to interfere with “1% 
affairs. | 
The officia: records bearing upon this point are 
est, and [ will cite from them some of the leadin 


| our relations with those islands. 


On September 19, 1820, Mr. John C. Jones was appo!n' 
reside at the Sandwich Islands in the capacity of ‘‘age"'' 
United States for commerce and seamen.” ‘T'o those !! 
there were added to the duties of the agent a genera! s! 
sion of American interests in the islands, concerning the ** 
of which he advised the Department from time to time. "' 


official information touching these interests, and evel'> ‘ = 


current there, was occasionally afforded by officers of the » 

on visiting vessels, whose instructions permitted their!" 

intervention in such affairs of the country as they mig! 
iety regard as of importance to this Government. 


By virtue of instructions in May, 1825, to Commodore !1!!, 
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Tnited States Navy, in command of the Pacific pate, 
Thomas ap Catesby Jones, commanding the United States 8 = 
ship Peacock, wassent tho following year to Honolulu on y = 
of friendly inspection, to relteve the native authorities 0 e 
annoyance occasioned by deserters from American vessels mt 16 
islands, and to endeavor to adjust certain claims due American 
citizens there resident. The objects of this visit were oes 
fully accomplished,and Capt. Jones negotiated a treaty = = iend f 
ship, commerce, and navigation with the King, wi ich ba 
signed December 23, 1826. This was the first treaty oe , 
nevotiated by the Hawaiians with any foreign power, and al- 
though it was never ratified by this Government, certain of its 
stipulations appear to have embodied friendly views and pur- 


ses of the United States which were considered morally | 


inding both parties. 
“hen io lene Capt. Finch, commanding the United States 
steamship Vincennes, visited the islands as the bearer of pres- 
ents and a friendly letter, dated January 20 of that year, from 
the Secretary of the Navy,on behalf of the President; and from 
time to time thereafter naval vessels of the United States visited 
Hawaiiand intervened inafriendly way in theiraffairs. Among 
them the United States frigate Potomac, with Commodore 
Downs, touched at Honolulu soon after the deportation, in De- 
cember, 1831, of the Roman Catholic priests who had been in- 
troduced into the country in 1827 by the French, and that officer 
interceded successfully in behalf of some of their converts, who 
were undergoing persecution at the hands of the mative Govern- 


ment. 

Ir February, 1843, Lord George Paulet, commanding Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s ship Carysfort, seized the islands in the King’s 
name and forced from Kamehameha IIL adeed ofcession. In July 
of that year Commodore Kearney arrived in the United States 
frigate Constellation, and protested against the cession and 
against interference with the rights of American citizens, and 
on the arrival of Rear-Admiral Thomas, of the British navy, « 
few days later, he disavowed the action of his subordinate, Lord 
George Paulet, and restored the Hawaiian flag July 31, 1843. 

These complications had arisen principally on account of for- 
eign jealousy of the growing influence of Americans in the is- 
lands. President Tyler, in a special message to the House of 
Representatives, December 30, 1842, had recognized their im- 
portance in these words: 


Icommunicate herewith to Congress copies of a correspondence which 
has recently taken place between certain agents of the Government of the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands and the Secretary of State. 

The conditicu of those islands has excited a good deal of interest, which is 
increasing by every successive proof that their inhabitants are making prog- 
ress in civilization, and becoming more and more competent to maintain 
regular and orderly civil government. They lie in the Pacific Ocean, much 
nearer to this continent than the other, and have become an important place 
for the refitment ne of American and Enropean vessels. 

Owing to their locality and to the course of the wind... which prevail in this 
quarter of the world, the Sandwich Islands are the siopping place for al- 
most all vessels passing from continent to continent, across the Pacific 
Ocean. They are ally resorted to by a great nv aber of vessels of the 
United States, which are engaged in the whale fishei "in those seas. The 
number of vessels of all sorts, and the amount of property owned by citizens 
of the United States, which are found in those islands in the course of a year, 
are stated, probably with sufficient accuracy, in the letier of the agents. 

Just emerging from a state of barbarism, the Government of the islands is 
as yet feeble; but its dispositions — to be just and pacific, and it seems 
anxious to improve the condition of its people by the introduction of know!l- 
— st a and moral institutions, means of education, and the arts 
of civ. fe. 

{t can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States that this community thus ex- 
isting in the midst of a vast expanse of oceanshould be respected, and all its 
rights strictly and conscientiously regarded. And this must also be the true 
rene of all eee ene. ~ remote from the dominions of 

uropean powers, its growth and prosperity as an indepenpent state ma 
yet be in a high degree useful to all whose trade is extended tot those fagions, 
while its near approach to this continent, and the intercourse which Ameri- 
can vessels have with it, such vessels constituting five-sixths of all which 
annually visit it, could not but create dissatisfaction on the of the 
United States at any attempt by another power, should such attempt be 
threatened or feared, to take possession of the islands, colonize them, an‘ 
subvert the native Government. 

nsidering, therefore, that the United States possesses so v “ge f 
Share of the intercourse with those islands, it is deemed not ante ee 
the declaration that their Government seeks, nevertheless, no pecniiar ad- 
ee no exclusive control over the Hawaiian Government, but is con- 
tent with its aieeneems existence, and anxiously wishes for its security 
any prosperity. Its forbearance in this respect, under the circumstances 
of the very large intercourse of their citizens with the islands, would justify 
the Government, should events hereafter arise to require it, in making a 


decided remonstrance against the adoption of an o ite 
Other power. ~ - _ a 


In reply to the samedeputation referred to by President Tyler, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, the Secretary of State, wrote on the 19th 
of December, 1842, recognizing the independence of the Hawaiian 
Government, and saying: 
oe United States have regarded the existing authorities in the Sandwich 

lands as a government suited to the condition of the people, and resting on 
theirown choice; and the President is of opinion that the interests of all the 


commercial nations require that that Government should not be interfered 
with by foreign powers. Of the vessels which visit the islands, it is known 
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that a great majority belong to the United States. Zhe United Sta 
fore, aremore interested in the fate af the islands, and of their ( é 
than any other nation can be; and this consid ion induces the President to 
be quite willing to declare, as the sense of the Government of the Unite 
States, that the Government of the Sandwich Islands ought to be respecte 
that no power ought either to take po ton of the tslands as a conques 
or for the purpose of colonization, and that no power ought to seek for a 
undue control over the exis rk t ‘ : oe 
preferen in mat 3 ue 

he same commissioners obtained an ; n t bv En i 


T 


and France to recognize the independence of Ha 
to take possession of its territor: 
In reply to a letter from Hon. Edward Everett ted St 


minister to England, concerning the izure of tl ndwich 

Islands by Lord George Paulet, Hon. Henry Legare, of 

Carolina, Secretary of State, wrote as follows, on June 13, 184 
Itis well known that our settled policy is the strictest noninter\y 


what does not immediately concern us, that we accept governmen 
as governments de jure, and that above all we have no wish to plant or t 
quire colonies abroad. Yet there is something so entirely peculiar in 













ttions between this little common lth and ours 3 that we might even fe« 
justified, consistently with our own principles, in int ng by foree ) 
prevent its falling into the hands of 10 of the gre p ! f Burope 
These relations spring out of the local situation, the history, and the chi 
acter and institutions of the Hawaiian Isiands, as well as out of tl i ara 
tions formally made by this Government during the yurse of the la 
sion of Congress, to which I beg leave to call your particular attention 

If the attempts now making by ourselves, as well as by other Chris 





powers to open the markets of China to: 





more general commerce be i 
“at part of that 








cessful, there can be no doubt but that a ¢ commerce 
find its way overthe Isthmus. Jn that event it will be impossible to 
the importance of the Hawaiian group as a stage in the long voyage between 


and America. But without anticipating events which, however em inevila 
and even approaching, the actual demands of an immense navigation, make 
the free use of those roadsteads and ports indispensable tous. I need no 
remind you, who are in so peculiar manner related to that most importan 
interest, commercial and political, that owr great nursery of seamen, the 
whale fishery, has for years past made this cluster of islands its rendezvous 
and resting place. It seems doubtful whether even the undisputed posses 
sion of the Oregon Territory and the use of the Columbia River, or indeed 
anything short of the acquisition of California (if that were possible), would 
be sufficient indemnity to us for the loss of these harbors 

Independently, however, of these paramount considerations, if is impos 
sible that any enlightened American acquainted with what his countrymen hat 
done to make this people worthy of their mission. which ought to be hospitality 






to the flags of all nations navigating that cean, can regard without lively 
sympathy their present unfortunate situation. All accounts seem to cor 


cur in representing this tribe, especially its chiefs, as 
the last twenty-five years raised from a brutally savage state to a cond 
tion which may be fairly called civilized. This is the work of Christianity 
and it seems to me a touching instance of the beueficient influence of the 
common religion of all the great powers that had 1:1us prepared an asylum 
for them all amidst the dangers of that vast ocean and concentrated it 
its own peaceful spirit to a perpetual neutrality. It was with this view that 
we heartily concurred, so far as our good offices went, in promoting the ol 
jects of the mission sent to us last winter, one of the results of which wa 
the message of the President already referred to. 

You are therefore requested to use your best endeavors to prevent the 
consummation of any purpose of conquest that England may possibly have 
concetved. France is interested in cooperating with us to the same end 


having been within 


In pursuance of the recommendation of President Tyler, Con- 
gress provided for a diplomatic officer at the Sandwich Islands, 
and George Brown, of Massachusetts, was appointe.. commis- 
sioner March 3, 1843, and was cordially received, but owing to a 
dispute which arose over the arrest of an American named 
Wiley, Mr. Brown was afterward recalled at the request of the 
King, although his action was approved by our Government. 
He was succeeded by Mr. A. Ten Eyck, who unsuccessfully sought 
to negotiate a treaty, and who was chided by Secretary James 


Buchanan for being too aggressive. The Secretary said, Au- 
gust 28, 1848: 
For these reasons it is my conviction that if, in a conciliatory spirit, you 







» your efforts to acquire a just and honorable influence over 
the Hawaiian authorities, you might accomplish the ot Such a result 
would be highly advantageous to both countries. You might thus by your 
counsel and advice render the Hawatian Government, as well as the citizens 
of your own country, important s¢ We ardently desire that the Ha 
waiian Islands may maintain their independence. It would be highly inju 
rious to our interests if, tempted by their weakness, they should be seize 
by Great Britain or France; more especially sosince our recent acquisitions 
Mexico on the Pacific Ocean. 


l dev 


fact 
rue 


rvices. 
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Mr. Ten Eyck resigned in September, 1848, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Charles Eames, who on October 22, 1849, concluded a 
treaty between the United States and the Hawaiian Government, 
which was signed by himself and the King’s commissioner, 
Gerret P. Judd, at San Francisco, October 22, 1549. 

A subsequent treaty was negotiated and signed at Washington, 
December 20, 1849, by John M. Clayton, Secretary of State, and 
Jackson Jarves, Hawaiian commissioner. The treaty was pro- 
claimed November 9, 1850. 

During 1850 the good offices of this Government were invoked 
by the Hawaiian King to adjust controversies with France, and 
Secrvtary Clayton instructed Minister Rives, at Paris, to use 
proper efforts to that end, saying in his letter of July 5, 1850: 

The Department will be slow to believe that the French have any inten 
tion to adopt, with reference to the Sandwich Islands, the same policy which 


they have pursued in regard to Tahiti. If,however,in your judgment it should 
be warranted by circumstances, you may take a proper opportunity to intl- 
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mate to the minister of foreign affairs of France that the situation of the 
Sandwich Islands, in respect to our possessions on the Pacific and the bonds 
commercial and of other descriptions between them and the United States, 
are such that we could never with indifference allow them to pass under the 
dominion or exclusive control of any other power. We do not ourselves 
covet sovereignty over them. We would becontent that they should remain- 
under their present rulers, Who, we believe, are disposed to be just and im 
partial in their dealings with all nations. 


Pending these negotiations, Hon. Luther Severance, of Maine, 
who had become the United States Commissioner at the Sand- 
wich Islunds, in dispatches from March 11 to 21, 1851, to Dan- 
jel Webster, who was again the Secretary of State, stated that 
the King and his officers had become so apprehensive of the 
hostile purposes of the French that they were contemplating 
the hauling down of the Hawaiian flag and raising the United 
States ensign with a view to annexation. He said they had con- 
sulted the British consul-general about a joint guaranty of pro- 
tection by England and the United States, but he had been able 
to gave them no satisfaction, as he felt bound by his Govern- 
ment's agreement with France in 1843 not to assume any pro- 
tectorate. The King had expressed a desire to obtain from 
Mr. Severance assurance that should the King raise the United 
States flag in case of any hostile movement by the French navy, 
the American Commissioner would protect it, but Mr. Sever- 
ance ‘preferred to keep away so as to avoid all appearance of 
intrigue to bring about a result which, however desirable, and 
as many believe ultimately inevitable, must still be attended 
with difficulties and embarrassments.” He said: 


Capt. Cosnier, commander of the Serieuse, appears to be a very worth 
man and takes no ome in the controversy,sofarasknown. He cannot speak 
English. I cannot yet believe Mr. Perrin will require him tocommence war 
or reprisals, or even blockade. I am. however, in the highest degree anxious 
to have your instructions how far I may go in protecting the American flag 
if it shall be raised here. There will be no lack of volunteers to defend it on 
shore, and a host will soon rush here from California to uphold the Stars and 
Stripes. But then if the French should fire upon the town from the corvette, 
might not Capt. Gardiner interpose to — American property, which is to 
be found on both sides of every streetin town and all along the wharves? Un- 
der the circumstances Iam strongly inclined to this opinion, but it requires 
very serious reflection. I hope no outbreak may change the present state of 
things till I can hear from youand know how far I can be justified in calling 
upon a volunteer force or any of our vessels of war to defend the American 
flag should it be raised here by the consent or desire of the existing govern- 
ment. 

The Serieuse may now go away without commtting any act of hostility, 
but the difficulties are not settled. The French may return with a larger 
force. They have more ships of war in the Pacific—one frigate and a brig, 
I believe. e natives look upon them as enemies, and if they come aga: 
on a like errand we shall be again appesied to for protection and the subject 
of annexation will come up again with added force. 

I hope the exigency will not arrive till after I have heard from you, as I 

eatly fear my inclination may lead me to transcend authority. Mean- 
ime I shall endeavor to retain the confidence of the King, the chiefs, and 
the cabinet, Of the latter, John Young, minister of the interior, is the son 
of an Englishman by a native woman. Mr. Wylie, minister of foreign re- 
lations, is a Scotchman, liberal and learned. Dr. Judd. minister of finance, 
is from New York; so is the chief justice, W. L. Lee; and so is Mr. Bishop, 
the collector-general, who boards at the same tablewith me. Mr. Bates, the 
attorney-general, is from Michigan. Mr. Armstrong, minister of public in- 
struction, isfrom Pennsylvania; Judge Andrews isfrom Ohio. These Amer- 
icans are now Hawaiian subjects, but they retain their affection for their 
native country. 


On Wednesday, March 12, 1851, Mr. Severance wrote that the 
Hawaiian Government had placed in his hands a cession of the 
sovereignty of the islands, as follows: 


WEDNESDAY ( 2 0’clock p. m.). 


John Young, minister of the interior, and Dr. Garrett P. Judd, minister of 
finance, have just called on me at my office, and delivered to me a paper 
which, after allowing me to read, they sealed in ay presence and deliver 
to me to be kept among the archives of the legation. It contains this in- 
dorsement upon the envelope in the native language, which Dr. Judd trans- 
lated to me as follows: 

“The King a the Commissioner of the United States, in case the 
flag of the United States is raised above the Hawalian, that he will open the 
inclosed and act accordingly.” 

The ps thus sealed is a cession of the sovereignty of the islands to the 
United States by proclamation of the King, to be held until some arrange- 
ment satisfactory to all parties can be made consistent with the treaty obli- 
gave already existing; and in case none such can be made, then the trans- 

er of sovereigity-to be perpetual. 

This, of course, requites the consent of the United States, which I have 
not the authority to pledge ut E shall keep the paper and be governed by 
circumstances. The most I can do isto accept the transfer provisionally 
and wait for the decision of my Governiment thereupon. The proclamation 
also authvurizes vessels with Hawaiian registers to carry the flag of the 
United States. 

Dr. Judd, in the presence of Mr. Young, assured me that the King and his 
chosen and constitutional advisers were unanimous in agreeing to the 
course they had taken. 


On the 21st of March Mr. Severance wrote: 


The question of indemnity to the Hawaiian Government for property de- 

stroyed, the King’s yacht carried off, and the damages wnder The’ Laniace 

a to be referred to the French Government. I do not see that M. 
gains sare whatever by his mission. When the Sérieuse goes 

away the Vandali g0 also, but I hope another American ship of war 

will soon be here. The natives look to us now as their *riends and 

a and they do not regard the matter as finally settle 

not. New demands may be made at any time, and perhaps 

ment be sent to enforce them. 


Now, the question arise, What shall I do with the King’s cession to 
the United 8 Ought Ito in 


ro- 
as indeed it is 
larger arma- 


tates? retain it if he asks for it? I think I shall not 
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give itup till I hearfrom you. We have a great interest in the islands and 
may as well hold the paper as security against a cession to any other px rae 
We should not enforce it against the will of the King and his chiefs. hy); } 
health is precarious, and such are the habits of his appointed succes 
there is no knowing whom he may choose for his constitutional advi 
He may be weary of the moral restraints imposed upon him now an itl 
himself into the arms of some interest altogether hostile to us Ir ; 
event eee Ihojd may have its use. I want your instructions }. 
any new difficulties arise. : 
Capt. Gardiner, of the Vandalia, will take this letter and forward 
by some trusty hand. 


In replying to these dispatches, under date of July 14. {<> 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, reasserted the sincere qo. 
sire of the United States to observe the independence of +), 
Hawaiian Government, but he also took occasion to declane tho 
special interest of the people of the United States in the aiaip 
of those islands, as follows: 


This Government still desires to see the nationality of the Hawajjan joy 
ernment maintained, its independent administration of public arta ea 
spected, and its prosperity and reputation increased. 

But while thus indisposed to exercise any sinister influence itself over), 
counsels of Hawaii, or to overawe the presses? of its government by the 
menace or the actual application of superior military force, it expects t sea 
other powerful nations act in the same spirit. It is, therefore, w); 
feigned regret that the President has read the correspondence and beoeoma 
acquainted with the circumstances occurring between the Hawaiian (oy 
ernment and M. Perrin, the commissioner of France at Honolulu. 

It is too plain to be denied or doubted that demands were made »; 
Hawaiian Government by the French commissioner wholly i: 
with its character as an independent state, demands which if su 
in this case would be sure to be followed by other demands equa!] 
tory, not only from the same quarter, but probably also from ot te 
and this could only end in rendering the islands and their goyernmey; 
prey to the stronger commercial nations of the world. 

It can not be expected that the Government of the United States 
look on acourse of things leading to such a result with indifference 

The Hawaiian Islands are ten times nearer to the United States than ¢ 
any of the powers of Europe. Five-sixths of all theircommercial intercourse 
is with the United States, and these considerations, together with others of 
amore general character, have fixed the course which the Government of 
the United States will pursue in regard tothem. The annunciation of this 
policy will not surprise the governments of Europe, nor be thought to be un 
reasonable by the nations of the civilized world, and that policy is that while 
the Government of the United States, itself faithful to its original assur 
ance, scrupulously regards the independence of the Hawaiian Islands, it ean 
never consent to see those islands taken possession of by either of the great 
commercial powers of Europe, nor can it consent that demands, manifestly 
unjust and derogatory and inconsistent with a bona fide independence, shall 
be inforced against that Government. 

* * * +. * * 


The Navy Department will receive instructions to place ani to keep the 
naval armament of the United States in the Pacific Ocean in such a state of 
strength and preparation as shall be requisite for the preservation of the 
honor and dignity of the United States and the safety of the Government 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

I have, etc., 


row 


airs 


1 un 


DANIEL WEBSTE! 


On the same date Mr. Webster inclosed to Commissioner Sev- 
erance a letter of private instructions, in which he stated t 
limitations of executive diplomatic authority with such clearness, 
and so carefully impressed upon the Commissioner that the ex- 
ercise of the war-making power could be authorized only by Con- 
gress, that one cannot fail to regret that President Cleveland and 
his Secretary of State seem never to have read that terse but 
luminous exposition of constitutional limitations. Mr. Webster 
said : 

I now write you a letter of private instructions, made necessar) 
gestions contained in your communications by Lieut. Johnson 

In the first place, I have tosay that the war-making power in this Gov 
ment rests entirely with Congress, and that the President can authori” 
ligerent operations only in the cases expressly provided for by the‘ 
tion and the laws. By these no power is given to the Huxecuivwve ( 
attack by one independent nation on the possessions of another. We are 
to regard both France and Hawaii as independent states, and equally Inu 
pendent; and though the general policy of the Government might lead it to 
a with either in a controversy with the other, still, if (his i! 
ence be an act of hostile force, it is not within the constitutional po 
President, and still less is it within the power of any subordinate agen! 


ernment, civil or military. 
If the Serieuse had attacked Honolulu, and thereupon the Vanda 


fired upon the Serieuse, this last act would have been an act of violen 
against France not to be justified, and, in fact, if not disavowed | 


ington it would have been an act of war. In these cases, where the po’ 
of Congress cannot be exercised beforehand, all must be left to the Fears 
which that body may subsequently authorize. This you will constan 
bear in mind. But, at the same time, it isnot necessary that you sho' 
enter into these explanations with the French commissioner or the Prem 
naval commander. s 

In my official letter of this date I have spoken of what the United | 
would doin certain contingencies. Butin thus speaking of the Go 
of the United States J do not mean the Executive power, but the Govern) 
its general aggregate, and especially that branch of the Government U 
sesses the war-making power. This distinction you will carefully obse) 


In regard to the contingent proposal of cession to the Unit d 
States, Mr. Webster advised the Commissioner that the ques 
tion rose above the jurisdiction of the Commissioner's function’, 
and that while it was proper for him to communicate the propo 
sition to hisGovernment, such important matters as cession 0! 
annexation must be determined by the authorities at Washing: 
ton. His words were these: 


You will see by my official letter, which you are at liberty to communical® 
to that Government, the disposition of the United States to maintain its 
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ce; beyond that you will not proceed. The act of contingent or 
Gopetional aarrenaet, which you mention in your letter as having Lam 
jaced in your hands, you will please return to tne Hawaiian Governmen ; 
fn this case the Government of the United States acts upon principles © 
neral policy; it will protect its own rights. It feelsa deep interest = t 3 

reservation of Hawaiian independence, and ali questions beyond this, 8 ~- 
y arise, must be considered and settled here by the competent authorities. 


* ° ot at at o * 


You will therefore not encourage in them, nor indeed in any others, any 
jdea or expectation that the islands will become annexed to the Unived 
States, All this, I repeat, will be judged of hereafter, as circumstances an 
events may require, by the Government at Washington. 


That “circumstances and events” did keep the subject of an- 
nexation prominent in the intercourse of the two governments 
js conspic. ously established by the fact that in 1854 Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Marcy, then Secretary of State, authorized the negotia- 
tion of a treaty of annexation on terms which he indicated. His 
correspondence with United States Commissioner Gregg at 
Honolulu is full of interest and instruction in the evidence it 
affords of the views of policy entertained by the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States forty years ago. In his letter of 
April 4, 1854, Secretary Marcy said: 


In your general instructions you were furnished with the views of this 
Government in regard to any change in the political affairs of the Sandwich 
Islands. The President was aware, when those instructions were prepared, 
that the question of transferring the sovereignty of those islands to the 
United States had been raised and favorably received by many influential 
individuals residing therein. It was foreseen that at some period, not far 
distant, such a change would take place, and that the Hawaiian Islanas 
would come under the protectorate of or be transferred to some foreign 

wer. You were informed that it was not the policy of the United States 
To accelerate such a change; but if, in the course of events, it became un- 
avoidable, this Government would much prefer to acquire the sovereignty 
of these islands for the United States, rather than to see it transferred to 
any other power. 

If any foreign connection is to be formed, the geographical position of 
these islands indicates that it should be with us. ur commerce with them 
far exceeds that of all other countries; our citizens are embarked in the 
most important business concerns of that country, and some of them hold 
important public positions. In view of the large American interests there 
established and the intimate commercial relations existing at this time it 
might well be regarded as the duty of this Government to prevent these 
islands from becoming the appendage of any other foreign power. 

It appears by your dispatches lately received at this Department that the 
ruling authorities of the Hawaiian Government have become convinced of 
their inability to sustain themselves any longer as an independent State, 
and are prepared to throw themselves upon our protection or to seek incor- 

oration into our political system. Fears are entertained by those who 

avor such a measure that if the United States should manifest a disinclina- 
tion to receive the proffered sovereignty of this country, the people would 
seck elsewhere a less desirable connection or be given over to anarchy. 

The information contained in your last dispatch, No. 10, dated the 7th of 
February, renders it highly probable that the ruling powers of that Govern- 
ment will have presented to you, as our diplomatic agent, an offer of the sov- 
ereignty of their country to the United States. The President has deemed 
it proper that on should be furnished with instructions for the guidance of 
your conduct in such an emergency. With this dispatch you will be fur- 
nished with a full power to treat with the present authorities of the Hawaiian 
Government for the transfer of the Sandwich Islands to the United States. 
This can = be done by a convention or treaty, which will not be valid 
until it is ratified by the Senate of the United States. 


* * * x * » * 


If you should succeed in making a treaty transferring the islands to the 
United States, it is advisable that it should receive the ratification of the 
Hawaiian Government before it is sent here for the consideration of the 
President and the Senate. You are directed to induce that Government to 
send on one or more persons at the same time the treaty is forwarded, 
clothed with full powers to assent to any modifications of it whi2h may here 
be made. In view of the pe uncertainty as to the terms by which the ces- 
sion of the sovereignty of the islands may be encumbered, the carrying out 
of this suggestion is deemed to be of great importance. 

Ihave good reasons to believe that some of the leading powers of Euro 
would be very unwilling to see the Sandwich Islands become a part of the 
United States, and if an opportunity occurred, would endeavor to defeat 
any negotiation for that purpose. This consideration and others make it 
important that you should bring it to a close as expeditiously as possible 
The treaty should be here in time to be submitted to the Senate at its pres- 
ent session. 

Tam, etc., 


W. L. MARCY. 


Mr. Gregg’s letters set forth in detail the vigorous opposition 
of the British consul-general to the proposed annexation ¢ of Ha- 
waii to the United States, and on October 2, 1854, he wrote: 


I now feel some confidence that immediately upon the ar 
the treaty will be signed and ratified. The tne is wawiliine = aie aa 
action taken in his absence, but at the same time anxious to bring matters 
toas y conclusion. Liholiho has already given his formal assent tothe 
negotiations so far, by countersigning with the ministers the protocols and 
on beens | a ~ ety a copy “ which I have sent you. Present 7 
© per of procrastinatio 
and I indulge the expectatica of bein, r cane ms Only ot see 
tion in time for the commencement o 


On the 11th of November, 
to the King was received 


able tosend home a treaty of annexa- 
the next session of Congress. 


1854, a draft of a treaty acceptable 
at the State Department from Mr. 


Gregg. It contained stipulations for annuities regati 
atin 

three times the sum offered for that purpose by Mr. } acer, onl 

for the admission of the Kingdom as a State of the Union. These 


provisions were objected to by this Government, but before an 
conclusion was reached the King, Kamehameha III, died, one 
ee succeeded in February, 1855, by a prince who held views 
unfavorable to the project, and so the treaty failed. 
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In 1855, on the 20th of July, a treaty of reciprocity was con- 
cluded at| Washington by Mr. Marcy and Judge Lee, the King's 
commissioner; but, although the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs appene to have been favorable to it, ratification failed, 
it is said, by reason of the pressure of more important and ab- 
sorbing questions. 

In 1863 the rank of our diplomatic representative at the Sand- 
wich Islands was raised to that of minister resident. The ab- 
sorbing events of the war of the rebellion diverted public atten- 
tion from Hawaiian affairs, although the subjects of reciprocity 
and annexation were occasionally discussed. In the winter of 
1866 Emma, the Queen Dowager of the Sandwich Islands, vis- 
ited this country on her way from England to Honolulu, and re- 
ceived courteous attentions. 

Hon. William H. Seward, then Secretary of State, had his at- 
tention called to the peculiar situation of the Hawaiian Islands 
ay the correspondence of Minister Resident Edward McCook in 
1866-67; and, as cumulative testimony of the conviction of all 
thoroughly informed representatives of our Government that 
the ‘‘ manifest destiny ” of the Sandwich Islands must be found 
in identification with the United States, I quote here from a dis- 
patch of September 3, 1866, from Minister McCook to Secretary 
Seward, as follows: 

Geographically these islands occupy the same important relative position 
toward the Pacific thit the Bermudas do toward the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, a position which makes them important to the English, con- 
venient to the French, and, in the event of war with either of those powers, 
absolutely necessary to the United States. Destitute of both army and 
navy, the Hawaiian Government is without the power to resist aggression, 
to compel belligerents to respect the neutrality of her ports. Equally desti- 
tute of financial resources, they are without the means of indemnifying 
those who may suffer through their weakness. 

The spirit of this whole people is heartily republican and thoroughl 
American. The King, his half dozen half-civilized nobles, as many cabine 
ministers, and the lord bishop of Honolulu (Staley) constitute the entire ar- 
istocratic element of the country, either in factor infeeling. And when this 
dynasty ends, as end it will probably within the next year, I am sure thatif 
the American Government indicates the slightest desire to test in these 
islands the last Napoleonic conception in the way of territorial extension 


you will find the people here with great unanimity ‘‘demanding by votes, 
freely expressed, annexation to”’ the United States. 


Mr. McCook, having been authorized to revive the subject of 
a reciprocity treaty, wrote a private note to Secretary Seward 
June 7, 1867, in which the following significant suggestions were 
made: 

Should the treaty be ratified, I will feel that I have possibly accomplished 
all I can accomplish in my present position, and will probably wish toreturn 
to my home in Colorado, unless you should favor the absolute acquisition of 
the Hawaiian Islands, in which event I would like to conduct the negotl- 
ations, I think their sovereignty could be purchased from the present King, 
and feel sure that the people of the United States would receive such a pur- 
chase with universal acclamation. Will you permit me to suggest that you 
sound Mr. Harris on the subject? 

Ina confidential note in reply Mr. Seward granted leave to 
Mr. McCook to come to Washington when the reciprocity treaty 
should be under consideration, and he also said: 

You are at liberty to sound the proper authority on the large subject men- 
tioned in your note, and ascertain probable conditions. You may confiden- 
tially receive overtures and communicate the same to me. 

I will act upon your suggestion in that relation in regard to a party now 
here. 

The ‘‘subject” referred to was annexation and the ‘‘ party ” 
mentioned was the Hawaiian Ministerat Washington. Itisprob- 
able that a conference was held on the subject by Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Harris, but notes of itdo not appear. On the 12th of 
September, however, Mr. Seward, writing confidentially to Mr. 
McCook, said: 

Circumstances have transpired here which induce a belief that a stron 
interest, based upon a desire for annexation of the Sandwich Islands, wil 
be active in opposing a ratification of the reciprocity treaty. It will be ar- 
gued that the reciprocity will tend to hinder and defeat an early annexation, 
to which the people of the Sandwich Islands are supposed to be now strongly 
inclined. 

The Secretary advised the Minister to remain at Honolulu 
and abandon hisearlier plan to visit Washington, and he added— 

That if the policy of annexation should conflict with the policy of reciproc- 
ity, annexation is in every case to be preferred. 

The treaty was ratified July 30, 1867, and was promptly sent 
to the Senate, where it was reported in February, 1868, but was 
not finally acted upon until June 1, 1870, when it was rejected. 

In his message of December 9, 1868, President Johnson called 
attention to Hawaii in the following words: 

It is known and felt by the Hawaiian Government and people that their 
Government and institutions are feeble and precarious; that the United 
States, being so near a neighbor, would be unwilling to see the islands pass 
under foreigncontrol. Their prosperity is continually disturbed by expec- 
tations and alarms of unfriendly political proceedings, as well from the 
United States as from other foreign powers A reciprocity treaty, while it 
could not materially diminish the revenues of the United States, would be a 
guaranty of the good will and forbearance of all nations until the people of 
he islands shall of themselves, at no distant day, voluntarily apply for admission 
into the Union. 

The subject of annexation continued to be discussed in our 
diplomatic correspondence and became more and more favora- 
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bly regarded in both countries. In 1871 Minister Resident 
Henry A. Pierce urged annexation in a letter, which President 
Grant deemed of sufficient importance to send it confidentially 
to the Senate, with a suggestion that the views of that body 


> 
would be “ very acceptable with reference to any future course 
which there might be a disposition to adopt.” 

In adispatch to Minister Pierce, dated March 25, 1873, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, sent instructions of the most 
specificand important character, which show how seriously our 
Government felt obliged to consider the inevitable drift of our 
relations with that American colony in the mid-Pacific. 

The situation was frankly stated by Mr. Fish in an instruction 
of considerable length and importance on the 25th of March, 
1873, in which, turning from reciprocity to annexation, alwaysa 
question “full of interest,” he said: 

The position of the Sandwich Islands as an outpost fronting and command- 
ing the whole of our possessions on the Pacific Ocean, gives to the future of 
those islands a peculiar interest to the Government and people of the United 
States. It is very clear that this Government can not be expected to assent 
to their transfer from their present control to that of any powerful maritime 
or commercial nation. Such transfer to a maritime power would threaten 
a military surveillance in the Pacific similar to that which Bermuda has af- 
forded in the Atlantic—the latter has been submitted to from necessity, in- 
asmuch as it was congenital with our Government—but we desire no addi- 
tional similar outposts in the hands of those who may at some future time 
use them to our disadvantage. 

The condition of the Government of Hawaii and its evident tendency to 
@ecuy and dissolution force upon us the earnest consideration of its future— 
poss its near future. 

There seems to be a strong desire on the part of many persons in the 
SS large interests and great wealth, to become annexed 
to the Un States. And while there are, as I have already said, many 
and infiuentia) persons in this country Whoquestion the policy of any insular 
acquisitions, perhaps even of any extension of territorial limits, there are 
also those of influence and of wise who seca future that must extend 
the j ion and the limits of this n, and that wili require a resting spot 
én the midocean, between the coast and the vast domains of Asia, which 
are now epenng to commerce and civilization. 

We are not in possession of information accurate, and possibly 
ey extended, with respect to the ion, trade, industry, 
resources, debt, etc., of the Hawaiian todecide the policy which 
must soon be ered with respect to the relations they are to maintain 
toward this Government. 

You will, therefore, at the earliest date practicable, furnish me with full 
and accurate information upon the several questions above alluded to, and 
aiso as to the relative condition of the isl at this time, with respect to 
each question as compared with former periods. 

if there be official documents or reportsas to trade, population, debt, etc., 
you will obtain and transmit them. 

Should occasion offer, you will, without committing the Government to 
any line of gover cet discourage the feeling which may exist in favor ef an- 
neration to States; and p will cautiously and prudently avail of 
any hat present of the views of the Hawaiian 
au on this q and if there be any entertained in that di- 
rection among those in official position you will endeavor to sound them 
and ascertain their views as to the manner and the terms and conditions on 
which such project could be carried into execntion. 


KALAKAUA CROWNED IN PRESENCE OF UNITED STATES TROOPS. 


King Lunalilo died February 3, 1874, without having named a 
successor, and the election of a monarch, therefore, devolved 
upona legislative assembly which convened February 12. There 
were two candidates, the Queen Dowager Emma, widow of Kame- 
hameha TV, and Col. David Kalakaua, a native, not in the line 
of descent from the reigning chiefs, but popular among the 
white people of the islands. There was great excitement; and 
when Kalakaua was chosen by 39 votes, with only 6 for Queen 
Emma, a mob of the latter's adherents surrounded the court- 
house and sacked the building, and the Government called on 
the United States Minister and naval officers for aid, and forces 
were landed from United States ships Tuscarora and Ports- 
mouth, under command of Commander Belknap, and supported 
by Commander Skerrett, which dispersed the mob and took 
possession of the public buildings for the preservation of order. 
A force of seventy men subsequently landed from Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Tenedos, but their action in landing without re- 
quest was disapproved by the commander of that vessel. 

The report of United States Minister Henry A. Pierce, dated 
ne 7, 1874, gives an interesting account of the installa- 
tion of Kalakaua, from which I will quote these extracts: 

It was at this condition or ct of affairs that I received requests from 
neg ea = and Minister Bishopand Governor Dominis to cause an armed 

to be landed from the United States vessels of war Tuscarora and 
Portsmouth, then in port. To Commander Belknap, of the Tuscarora, as 
being the senior United States naval officer present and eyewitness with 
myself of all the events of the day, I immediately made the request, in con- 
formity with the solicitations of the authorities above named. Within the 
space of ten minutes’ time 150 men and officers, under the respective com- 
mands of Commander Belknap and Commander Skerrett, were landed from 
their vessels, and arrived at the courthouse and took on of the build- 
ing and square of ground surrounding the same. he greater part of the 


mob instantly dispersed. Some few of the ringleaders who remained were 
arrested on the spot by deputy sheriffs, aoutuned by our officers and men. 


* a 3 Py we s a 


At the request of Mr. Bishop, Mr. Wodehouse, and Mr. Ballieu, I called 
the same morning on Queen Emma, and by comncrtey of my colleagues and 
in my own annensy as minister resident of the United States, as well as 
her friend, to her that each member of the diplomatic corps had ac- 
knowledged David Kalakaua as the King of the Hawalian Islands and should 
hereafter recognize him as such, and we advised her to do the same, forthe 
interests of herself and people and for the preservation of the peace of the 


kingdom; that any further opposition to the declared will o the a 


in regard to the succession to the throne, might result in seri. us 


i 


to her and her supporters; that we recommended her to accent th. 


the legality of Kalakana’s election as King, and to urge her pe 
wise do the same, and not to commit any more acts of violenca 
Queen Emma listened to my remarks and advice with great at 
respect. 

The same day, in the afternoon, she publicly addresseq } 
gave them the counsel I had indicated, and also sent a mess. 
that she acknowledged him as sovereign of the realm an 
woulddothe same. 

* a od a Bo 


In this connection, I beg leave further to say that th 
American citizens here are under deep obligations to Cc: 
and Skerrett, their officers and enlisted men and mari 
forces that were landed on the 12th instant, for suppr 
day and for services rendered since in guardin; 
preserving order. 

tt vs t tt 


The weakness of the Government will probably 
= police force can not be relied on to support the 

ation. 

Were it not for the serious condition of things ema: 
named facts one would be amusingly reminded by the Ha 
Government, their parade paraphernalia, etiquette, and 4j 
the nation and absence of strength, of the court and ; 
bach's Grand Duchess of Geralstine. 

Hereafter a United States vessel of war should always} : 
islands under a system ofreliefs. A time may arrive when the | 
Government will find it necessary for the interests of o 
resident citizens here to take possession of this country 
pation. 

Iam, sir, etc., 
HENRY } 

Kalakaua was inaugurated King February 13, 1874, ; 
autumn of that year visited the United States on 
States steamship Benicia, and was the recipient o 
tentions. He returned home on the United S 
Pensacola. 

He had appointed Hon. Elisha H. Allen and Ho 
P. Carter, commissioners to negotiate a reciprocit; 
the United States, which was signed at Washington 
1875, and after ratification by Congress went into effect 
lamation September 9, 1876. 


In 1881 Minister Rresident James M. Comley reported 


State Department that the British commissioner 
pressing the Government there to bestow upon Great 1 


privileges especially accorded the United States | y the rect 
procity treaty. In reply Secretary Blaine wrote June 3 


You will add that, if any other power should deem it proper 
undue influence upon the Hawaiian Government to persiiacde o 
tion in derogation of this treaty, the Government of the | 
not be unobservant.of its rights and interests, and wil! be ne | 
a sup tthe Hawaiian Government in | 
charge of its treaty o ations. 


And in, on December 1, 1881, Mr. Blaine en 
policy of the United States in these words: 


It [this Government] firmly believes that the position « 
Islands as the key to the dominion of the American Pacill 
benevolent neutrality, to which end it will earnestly « 
native Government. And if, through any cause, the maintena 


position of benevolent neutrality should be found by Hawaii to be! 


ticable, this Government wouid then unhesitatingly moet the alters 


tion by seeking an avowedly American solution for the grave i 

Decamber 6, 1884, a convention was concluded at \V 
extending the terms of the reciprocity treaty for soy 
embracing the cession of Pearl River Harbor, as ‘ 

ARTICLE If. 

His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian islands grants 
of the United States the exclusive right to enter the har! 
in the island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain the 

station for the use of vessels of the United States, a! 

nited States may improve the entrance to said har) 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid. 

Owing to considerable opposition to the exte! 
nal compact by the sugar interests of this co 
discussion of the subject in Congress, the con\ 
ified until November,1887. The extension o 
Pearl River Harbor cession were also oppose: 
as the general policy of that Government 

THE RISING OF 1887. 

King Kalakaua proved a dissolute and co 
May, 1887, a great scandal arose by the disclosure | 
had obtained $75,000 from a Chinaman named Ak! 
grant him the control of the opium license, and had 
granted the license instead to a syndicate headed by 
Lung, who paid him $30,000forit. Hisaccomplice in' 
Junius Kaae, was simultaneously appointed to ' 
office of registrar of conveyances, and acts of gross ex'" 
following this, caused widespread excitement and dis 
with the reckless system of government, Asecret lea 
zens had been forming for some time, and on the 4! 


June 30, 1887, all business was suspended, a great mass 
was held in Honolulu under guard of a battalion of rifl . 
Resolutions were passed unanimously declaring that ‘) 


hal 


ernment had “ ceased through incompeteney and corr" 
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srform the functions and to afford the protection oye 
and property rights for which all governments exist,” an ion. 
manding of the King the dismissal of his cabinet, the resti - 
tion of the $75,000 received as a bribe from Aki, thedismissal - 
Junius Kaae from the land office, and a pledge that the King 
would no longer interfere in politics A committee of thirteen 
was sent to wait on the King with these demands. His troops 
had mostly deserted him, and the native populace seemed quite 
indifferent to his fate. 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Portugal, to whom he 
offered to transfer his powers as King. This they refused, but 
advised him to lose no time in forming a new cabinet and sign- 
ing a new constitution. Accordingly he sent a written reply 
the next day, which virtually conceded every point demanded. 
The new cabinet, consisting of Godfrey Brown, minister of for- 
eien affairs; L. A. Thurston, minister of the interior; W. L. 
Green, minister of finance, and C. W. Ashford, attorney-gen- 
eral, was sworn in on the same day, julyt. ak 

Asthe King had yielded the proposed republican constitution 
was dropped, and the constitution of 1864 revised in such a way 
as to secure two principal objects, viz, to putan end toautocratic 
rule by making the ministers responsible only to the people 
through the Legislature and to widen the suffrage by extending 
it to foreigners, who till then had been practically debarred 
from naturalization. This revolution was accomplished without 
bloodshed, and the election held in September proved a virtual 
ratification of the new constitution. ; 

In May, 1873,Gen. Schofield and Lieut. Col. Alexander, United 
States Engineers, under confidential instructions from the Sec- 
retary of War, had made a full report upon the value of Pearl 
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He called in the representatives of the | 


River Harbor as a coaling and repair station, recommending its | 
acquisition, and later he appeared before a committee of the | 


House of Representatives to urge the importance of some meas- 


ure looking to the control of the Sandwich Islands by the United eens 
| Kalani. 


States. 
MARINES LANDED IN 1889. 


On the 30th of July, 1889, an attempt was made by Robert W. 
Wilcox and Robert Boyd, two half-caste Hawaiians, with a force 
of about one hundred followers, to overthrow the Government 
and depose the King. They occupied the palace grounds and 
the government building, and the King notified the United 
States Minister, Hon. George W. Merrill, appointed under Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s first Administration, who becoming satisfied 
that serious trouble was threatened, at once requested Com- 


States ship Adams, which was promptly done. 
ports: 


The appearance of the marines on the streets and at the legation had a 
yery favorable effect on the populace. Soon the report of the large guns 
ceased by reason of the inability of the insurgents to operate them in the 

nenmeee of the fire of the sharpshooters on the tops of the surrounding 

nildings. 


® 7 Fa ” « & 2 


lu the afternoon, and as soon asI ascertained from one of the cabinet min- 
isters that an attempt would be made to dislodge the insurgents from the 
“bungalow” before dark by the use of dynamite, and as there were large 
crowds of people congregated on the streets, Ideemed it advisable to ask for 
the landing of the remainder of the forces from the Adams before dark as a pre- 
cautionary measure in the event any assistance to preserve order might be 
required, and to be immediately available in the event a conflagration 
should start. In this matter Commander Woodward fully agreed, and by 
permission of the minister of foreign affairs the forces landed about 5 
o'clock p.m. Early the following morning all the men belonging to the 
Adams returned to the ship. 

The members of the cabinet and many prominent residents expressed 
much commendation of the prompt landing of the men, and remarked upon 


= 









Your own aid and counsel, as well as the assistance of the officers of the 
Government vessels, if found necessary, will therefore d¢ promptly af 
to promote the reignof law and respect for orderly government in Hawaii, 


Shortly after the uprising of July, 1889, a constitutional dis- 
pute between the King and the cabinet was decided by the su- 
preme court against the King, the effect of which was that the 
King’s signature on public documents was subject to the direc- 
tion of the cabinet and that the functions of government must 


e . : } y } ; 
be conducted by thaé council. 


Mi TEVENS APPOINTED—LILIUVOKALANI SI SEY ) THE THRONE 

The foregoing furnishes a rapid but comprehensive summary 
of the policy and relations which had existed between the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands for more than half a century, 


when, in September, 1889, Hon. John L. Stevens, of Augusta, Me., 
arrived in Honolulu and assumed the duties of United States 
Minister to the Kingdom of Hawaii. Mr. Stevens brought to 
the discharge of his diplomatic functions at that important point 
an unusually valuable equipment of experience in public affairs 
and familiarity with our diplomatic policy and interests. A 
journalist of recognized ability, he had been for years the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Blaine in the management of the leading newspaper 


| at the capital of his State, and in addition to repeated and emi- 


nent service in both branches of the State Legislature, he had 
served with distinction under successive Administrations as 
United States Minister to Paraguay and Uruguay, and United 
States Minister to Sweden and Norway. 

In December, 1890, King Kalakaua arrived in the United States 
on a friendly visit, and died in San Francisco January 20, 1891. 
His remains were conveyed to Honolulu on board United States 
steamship Charleston, the flagship of Rear-Admiral Brown, ar- 
riving January 29, whereupon his sister, who had been regent 
during his absence, was proclaimed Queen under the title of 
Lilinokalani. She had been married to an Englishman named 
J. O. Dominis under her full name of Lydia Kamakaeha Liliuo- 


Mr. Speaker, the reign of Kalakaua, covering sixteen years, 


| was characterized by reckless extravagance and gross corrup- 


the very salutary effect their presence seemed to have among the people on | 


the streets. 


He summed up the affair in the following telegram: 


On July 301 be a | 
7 jnsuceesstul attempt by about one hundred half-castes and na- | mains from the Charleston, the new sovereign was ee of which fact 


tives to overthrow Government and de King. Insurrectio: 

by Hawaiian Government without ietehan aide Six insurgents Killed 12 

—— ae — same day. Men from United States steamship 
ams lan y permission, to protect lives and ces- 

sary; afterwards returned to ship. a a 


In requesting that the naval forces be landed to-preserve or- 
der, Minister Merrill found his authority in the explicit instruc- 
tions issued to him A Hon. Thomas I". Bayard, Secretary of 
State, under date of July 12, 1887, as follows: 


In the absence of any detailed information from you of the late disorders 
p - domestic control of Hawail, and the changes which have taken place 
one official corps of that Government, [am not able to give you other 

an general instructions, which may be communicated in substance to the 
Commander of vessel or vessels of this Government in the waters of Hawail, 
cae hom you will freely confer, in order that such prompt and efficient 

Ww ae be taken as the circumstances may make necessary. 

a € we abstain from interference with Poy ee ee affairs of Hawaii, 

and practice of t) vernment, yet obstruc- 
el the channels of legitimate commerce under e iaw Iaust not be 
ani property by the re tatives of cheer coumicy"s and power, and 
no internal discord must be suffered to y im eee ae 


te eseseseetsleecetereesenieneeeenesnnseytnenessaseenersaresmeee 


| the new Queen was announced as follows 


tion that constantly emphasized the anomaly of maintaining 
monarchical rule in acountry that had outgrown its shallow pre- 
tense. He was surrounded from the first by all sorts of adven- 
turers and irresponsible people who led or encouraged him in the 
worst excesses, and thus stimulated the discontent among the 
better class of. the people. On the day of his coronation the 
crowns for himself and Queen Kapiolani cost $10,000, he built a 


) : | palace of great cost, and these were but types of the profligate ex- 
mander Woodward to land a force of marines from the United 
Mr. Merrill re- | 


penditures of his reign. 

When his sister Liliuokalani succeeded him on the throne, 
while her character had not been above reproach, it was be- 
lieved that she was more capable than Kalakaua, and the good 
will of the people wasextended to her in the hope that she would 
display the good-natured traits of her brother without the other 
characteristics that had deprived him of publicconfidence. She 
made smiable and lavish professions at the outset, but began al- 
most immediately to develop qualities that had been entirely 
lacking in her brother, and notably an intense native prejudice 
and race hatred against the whites, and especially against the 
Americans. 

In this discussion I have sought to confine myself almost en- 
tirely to the documents submitted to Congress by the President, 
and in looking over the letters of Minister Stevens to his Gov- 
ernment, informing it of conditions and eventsin Hawaii, I find 
much that throws light upon the development of progressive 


| public sentiment there, and upon the headstrong course of the 


Queen that led up to the revolution of 1893. The accession of 
in a dispatch dated 
February 5, 1891, to Secretary Blaine: 

In the afternoon of January 22, prior to the removal of the royal re- 


I was duly informed by the following communication: 
“FOREIGN OFFICE, HONOLULU, January 29, 1891. 


*Srr: Thavethe honor to inform your excellency that on this day her 
royal highness, Princess Liliuokalani, Regent, was publicly proclaimed as 
successor to his late majesty, Kalakaua, deceased, as Queen of the Hawa- 
jian Islands, in accordance with the twenty-second article of the constitu- 
tion, under the style and title of Liliuokalani. 

“T have the honor to be, with the highest respect and esteom, 

‘*Your excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
“JOHN A. CUMMINS, 
** Minister of Foreign Affaire 

“JoHun L. STEVENS, 

‘United States Envoy Extraordinary 
“and Minister Plenipotentiary, Honolulu.” 


The remains of the deceased King will remain in State at the royal palace 

until the 15th instant, when the final funeral obsequies will take place. The 

resent ministers perhaps will continue in office until the meeting of the 

lature in 1892, the Queen not having the power to change them without 

the previous action of that body. This sudden and unexpected change of 

sovereigns has been made without commotion and with no extraordinary 
——-. i 

sir, etc., 
_ JOHN L. STEVENS. 
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THE GROWTH OF DISCONTENT. 


How immediately the Queen developed her arbitrary traits is 
shown by the following confidential dispatch from Minister 
Stevens, mailed only two weeks later, on February 22, 1891: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Honolulu, February 22, 1891, 


Sir: The funeral services, with thecustomary honors, of King Kalakaua, 
took place February 15, a full account of which being contained in the 
printed slips which I forwarded with a previous dispatch. Inthe twoweeks 
while the royal remains were lying in state in the palace, there was a good 
deal of friction between the dowager Queen, Kapiolani, and the reigning 
Queen. Almost from the day of the arrival of the news, by the Charleston, 
of the death of Kalakaua, there has been a deep interest here us to what may 
be the course of the new sovereign as to the cabinet and the rsons who 
may have her confidence. Unfortunately, from the first hour of her accession 
she has been surrounded by some of the worst elements in the country, persons of 
native and foreign birth. The present ministry has been but afew months in 
office, and the best men of the islands, including nearly all the principal 
business men, wish the present ministry to remain, who, by the present con- 
stitution, are chiefiy independent of the Crown and can not be removed ex- 
om by impeachment, or by the vote of the Legislature. 

Inder her extreme notions of sovereign authority and theinfluence of her 
bad advisers, the Queen is trying to force the resignation of the ministers 
and to get a cabinet composed of her tools. So far the ministers have re- 
fused to resign, and the best public opinion increases in their support. 
Should the supreme court sustain the right of the ministers, which is 
very clearly and strongly intrenched in the constitution, the ministers 
will be supported by such a united determination of the business men and 
other better citizens of the islands as will force the Queen to yield; if she 
should still persist and attempt to form a meiner of her own, without the 
consent of the Legislature, she will surely imperilher throne. She is well 
known to be mu h more stubborn in character than her brother, the late 
King; but my present belief is that she will finally yield to the legal and 
other legitimate forces operative against her present course, and place her- 
self in the hands of the conservative and respectable men of the country as 
the only way to retain her throne. 

Tam, etc., 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 


On April 4, 1891, Mr. Stevens wrote that the supreme court 
having decided that the cabinet of Kalakaua ceased to hold au- 
thority after his death, the Queen had desired that her favorite, 
Wilson, the half-white Tahitian, should be premier, but he had 
been unable to form a cabinet that the public would be ne to 
tolerate, and had been obliged to be content with the marshal- 
ship of the Kingdom. A new cabinet was formed, composed of 
Widemann, Parker, Spencer, and Whiting, representing both 
political parties. Mr. Stevens added: 


The present indications as to the course of the new sovereign are more 
favorable than they were the first two or three weeks after her accession. 
Her oot bearing and that of her husband, toward myself seem all that 
could be desired. 


February 8, 1892, Minister Stevens wrote: 


The semiannual election of members of the Hawaiian Legislature took 

lace February 3, after several weeks of exciting canvass. The principal 
Eeue on the part of the business men and more conservative and responsi- 
ble citizens, was in respect of treaty relations with the United States. ese 
supporters of the pro new treaty, which they believe has been nego- 
tiated at Washington, had theapproval of the principal Government officials, 
though the cabinet is far from Deing vigorous and influential. 


* * * * ~ a * 

The conservatives and friends of the treaty have secured most all of the 
nobles and enough of the representatives to give them a decisive majority, 
sufficient, it is thought, to secure the areees of the treaty, even with the 
Pearl Harbor grant in perpetuity. Not improbably there may be a change 
of cabinet when the Legislature assembles in May. 

There are increasing indications that the annexation sentiment is grow- 
ing among the business men as well as with the less responsible of the for- 
eign and native population of theislands. The present political situationis 
feverish, and I see no prospect of its being permanently otherwise until 
these islands become a part of the American Union or a possession of Great 
Britain. 


A month later, on the 8th of March, Minister Stevens sent to 
the State Department an important dispatch which has been so 
persistently misrepresented, that I will quote it entire: 


Mr. Stevens to Mr. Blaine. 


HONOLULU, March 8, 1892. 


Sir: In view of _— conagencin in these islands, I ask for the in- 
structions of the Department of State on the following, viz: 

If the Government here should be s and overturned by an orderly 
and aceful revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians, and a 

rovisional or republican government organized and proclaimed, would the 

nited States minister and naval commander here be justifiedin respond- 
ing affirmatively to the call of the members of the removed government to 
restore them to power or replace them in ssion of the Government 
buildings? Or should the United States minister and naval commander con- 
fine themselves exclusively to the preservation of American pret the pro- 
tection of American citizens, and the prevention of anarchy? hould a rev- 
olutionary attempt of the character indicated be made there are strong 
reasons to presume that it would monn by the seizure of the police station, 
with its arms and ammunition, and this accomplished, the royal palace and 
the Government b ay the cabinet officers and archives would 
very soon be captured, the latter b 


dings being situated about one-third of 
a@ mile from the police station ~ 


In such con cies would it be See to use the United States forces 
here to restore the Government buildings to the possession of the displaced 
officials? Ordinarily in like circumstances the rule seems to be to limit the 
ianding and movement of the United States force in foreign waters and do- 
minion exclusively to the protection of the United States legation and of 
the lives and pro of American citizens. But as the relations of the 
United States to Hawati are eneeprion., and in former years the United 
States officials here took somewhat exceptional action in circumstances of 
disorder, I desire to know how far the present ister and naval com- 
mander here may deviate from established international rules and prece- 
dents in the contingencies indicated on the first part of this dispatch. 
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I have information, which I deem reliable, that there is an organize.) , 
olutionary party in the islands, composed largely of native Hawaiiay. 
a considerable number of whites and half whites, led chiefly by indiv: 
of the latter two classes. 

This party is hostile to the Queen and to her chief confidants. as), 
opposed to the coming to the throne of the half-English heir-appar 
being educated in England, and means to gain its object either by -.,, ’ 
the Queen to select her cabinet from its own members or else to onan eS 
the monarchy and establish a republic, with the ultimate view »; : 
tion to the United States of the whole islands. A portion of ths », , 
only the former, and the other portion intend the latter. Failing to 
— the former, the most of the party would seek the latter alterna; 

ave little doubt the revolutionary attempt would have been made , ah 
but for the presence here of the United States ship of war. I still inejina + 
the opinion that the revolutionary attempt will not be made go Jone o< 5), 
is a United States force in the harbor of Honolulu. But it would ne rs 
assume or assert this positively. Therefore I deem it my onicia 
ask for instructions in view of — contingencies. : ap 

I may add that the “annexation”’ sentiment is increasin 
among the white residents and native Hawaiian and other 
Own no sugar stock as with the sugar planters. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


V 


duty to 


§ quite as much 


workingmen who 


JOHN L 
AN INSINUATION REBUKED. 


STEVENS 


On the face of this dispatch, it is obvious that it had no pet 
ence to the specific revolution which was precipitated by the 
Queen nearly a year afterwards, and the studied attempt to give 
it such a significance isshown to be baseless upon the most cursory 
examination of its language and the surrounding facts. Mani- 
festly Mr. Stevens wished to know how far he should go in uphold- 
ing or restoring the Queen in case of such an uprising as he de- 
scribed. No answer was ever sent to that dispatch, and while 
there has been a disposition by some persons to insinuate to the 
contrary, the fact is that no specific reply was ever sent to or 
received by Minister Stevens, probably because the Secretary 
of State was unwilling to lay down positive instructions for 
extraordinary proceedings based upon the contingency of the 
occurrence of hypothetical conditions, and doubtless because he 
deemed it best to trust to the discretion of the Minister and 
naval commander to ene their general instructions to meet 
any circumstances that might arise. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I regret with 
a sense of pain that I can hardly express, that in this discussion 
the gentleman from Maryland |Mr. RAYNER] should have seen 
fit to take up a long-time discarded innuendo of a partisan press, 
and to intimate by insinuation in regard to that dispatch that 
there had been a reply that if discovered would be discreditable 
to some one connected with the administration of the Stite De- 

artment in 1892. Mr. Speaker, there is not the slightest basis 

or such an aspersion. The recordsof the State Department i 

disputably refute it. Gentlemen who are now honoring me with 
their attention and who are familiar with the methods of that 
Department know perfectly well, and have so known ever since 
the unworthy suggestion was set afloat, the utter impossibility 
of the abstraction of a public document of such importance from 
the files of the State Department without its becoming a mitter 
of common knowledge. 

And there, Mr. Speaker, I will leave that subject, commend- 
ing to the gentleman from Maryland a remembrance of thie [a- 
miliar words of Richelieu, and slightly modifying them | say to 
him, when he approaches with sacrilegious tread the spot where 
lie the remains of America’s peerless statesman, around that 
sacred soil is drawn the solemn circle of a Nation's reverence, 
and let him but set one foot of profanation on that holy ground 
and on his head will launch the curses of a loving people. [Ap- 


plause. | 
CONTINUED PROSPECTS OF TROUBLE. 


On April 2, 1892, Mr. Stevens reported that the approaches to 
the palace were hastily fortified with sand bags in apprehen- 
sion of attack, but no hostile force appeared. He wrote: 


The Queen has lost much in public regard of late, and has incurred the 
special ill will of many of the native Hawaiians. This is largely owing to 
her having taken to her close intimacy and confidence a half-caste T at aan, 
by the name of Wilson, who became marshal soon after her accession to ! a 
throne, and whom she wished to have appointed to the most important piace 
in the cabinet, the ministry of interior. ' 

Responsible men would not serve in the cabinet with him, and the 
he was made marshal of the Kingdom, an office of great importance 
der his immediate control is the chief police force of the country. | I 
lives in or near the palace, and the Queen appears to be largely in oy h 
The administration of his office results in very gross abuses, anc tt 0° 
striking evidence of the forbearance and restraint of the white and nav! 
— that they endure it. ar 

he great lack here now is an intelligent and efficient executive, V0" 
it is im ible to have with the existing monarchy. For twenty ye\"> 
palace has been the center of corruption and scandal, and is likely to rema™® 
so as long as the Hawaiian native monarchy exists. 














tS: - + * * ° 
The existing state of things fully justify what I have said in former od 
patches as to the need of a United States vessel here, whose present: 
undoubtedly prevented an outbreak so far. I have strong hopes that al) 
will be maintained until the meeting of the Legislature, five or six w°r™™ 
hence, which will then largely control affairs. Inthe meantime the an 
ation”’’ sentiment has grown rapidly. 
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On the 2ist of May, 1892, Minister Stevens wrote a ** confiden- 


tial” dispatch to Secretary Blaine, in which he stated: 


t5p. m., the minister of foreign affairs and the attorne -general 

este’ z ‘this ibgation and informed me that the Governmsnt had ee a. 
arrest that night or the next day a considerable number of persons c ares 

with Teonnouatte designs, and that the papers had already been issued : ~ 

udge. * * * wenecqnseey, 1 learned that the minister of foreign a _ 
anative Hawaiian, ha a a A — — against the proposed a 

sts, but finally yieled to the palace influences. 
On the following day, the 20th, seventeen arrests were made, and warrants 


in- 
were issued to arrest forty to fifty other persons. The arrested men 

y f _ W. Wilcox, and other leaders of the party, com- 
clude V. V. Ashford, R. W. Wilcox ae SS ee 


ly of native Hawaiians and half-whites 
aan ot the Legislature about to assemble. ‘Wilcox was the leader of 
the revolutionary outbreak of 188% * * * The attorney-general unwit- 
tingly allowed me to understand what facts and circumstances otherwise in- 
formed me. The cabinet is very weak in its makeup. It had entirely lost 
restige With the public. It knew that it was likely to be voted out by the 
Pegislature because of its inefficiency. It hopes to gain strength 4 4 these 
arrests of persons against whom there is a strong prejudice with the legisla- 
-elect. * * * 
Oa the circumstances which have given Wilcox, Ashford, and their 
associates their opportunity to increase their politicalinfluence. Whilethe 
best and most responsible men of the islands are disgusted with the rela- 
tions of the Queen and the Tahitian favorite, they will not follow such agi- 
tators as have just been arrested. They wish to secure a change by peace- 
ful measures, and look to the Legislature, which was fairly and quietly 
elected, and is believed to have a safe majority of prudent men, several of 
them being of the chief men of the islands, of good American blood. 


September 9, 1892, the Minister wrote: 


me the Department of State already has information of the seizure 
a iibert Islands ty the English Government. ButI deem it well to send 
you the inclosed slips from the New Zealand Herald. 
Lalso inclose copy of the recent change in the Hawaiian customs rates, 
When the official pamphlets of ave is published after the adjournment of 
Legislature I will forward copies. 
me the present time there is considerable excitement here in regard toa 
vabinet. 
mThe old cabinet has been voted out by a large moserty, mainly because it 
was very weak and was very much dominated by the Tahitian favorite of 
the Queen and persons in whom the best portion of the citizens had no con- 


fidence. 

The next dispatch, dated September 14, stated that the Queen 
had announced a new cabinet, but it was so unsatisfactory to the 
Legislature and business men that it would probably be rejected. 


He also said: 


The better portion of the English residents are in substantial accord with 
the principal Americans in support of the Legislature, and the chief German 
commercial houses and influential German residents are in full agreement 
with the Americans; but more or less of the English are so jealous of the 
strong American sentiment in the Legislature that they support the Queen 
and the Tahitian openly or covertly. Thenative Hawaiians, composing half 
the Legislature, are about equally divided. The unscrupulous adventurers 
of different nationalities—Americans, English, and Germans, without char- 
acter, and mos: of them without property—are with the half-caste Tahitian 
favorite and the Queen. A majority of the Legislature and the best citizens 
of theislands are exercising remarkable forbearance and self-control. * * * 

The United States ship Boston is in the harbor, and Capt. Wiltse will co- 
operate with me in exercising careful circumspection. In about twelve days 
from this I can send another dispatch. 


October 19, 1892, his dispatch stated that the deadlock be- 
tween the Queen and the Legislature continued, a resolution of 
want of confidence in the new cabinet having passed by a vote 
of 31to15. The dispatch concluded as follows: 


At this writing it is thought that there will be a * deadlock” of a week or 
two between the palace and the Legislature as to the appointment of a new 
cabinet. There is a prevailing anxiety in the public mind as to the actual 
state of things. The Tahitian favorite of half-English blood does not mean 
to yield, and were there not an American ship of war here, he would per- 
haps try to use his police and a mob of ‘ hoodlums” to break up the Legis- 
lature, restore the old constitution, and thus render the palace master of the 
situation. My present impression is that the Queen and her faction will 
nave zene. otherwise the entire overthrow of the monarchy could not be 

ong delayed. 

Imay say here that the personal relations of the English minister and my- 
self are sti —— Ican not yet believe that he advises the Queen to 
hold out against the Legislature, as somes private rumors indicate, though 
he is undoubtedly apprehensive that the success of the legislative majority 
means more or less an American cabinet. 


October 31, 1892, Minister Stevens continued his report of the 
situation, as follows: 


In dispatch 71, of October 19, I gave account of the rejection of 

inet eeneee by the ee in defiance of a oroviousie e seamed aanbecioe 
of the Legislature. The deadlock continues. Though two weeks have 
ela’ since the decisive action of the Legislature, no ministers have been 
designated to fill the vacancies. The Tahitian favorite and the Queen still 
refuse to take the legislative majority and the leading business men of the 
islands into their confidence. The palace is still thronged and surrounded 
by the worst elements, and the responsible citizens feel that they are not 
Welcomed as advisors. The Queen and the Tahitian have made several new 
ministerial slates, with one responsible man and three of the ether kind; 
but no responsible man, so far, can be found who will go into the cabinet 
with the three whom only a minority of the Legislature will accept. 


> * * ~ * * . 
In the meantime the Legislature is unable to do business and has been in 


session only a few hours for several weeks. If that bod holds firm the 
Queen will have Le 7. and a responsible ey would probably be the 


result. The ultr; lish influence is strongly with the half-English Tahi- 
petri) and the Queen. for the one reason only, that the sucness of the 


jority would be the appointment of a cabinet strong! Ameri- 
Were i nov tor the prea ot oe resare strong reasons for tho elit that 

erican naval force in the harbor the 
Tahitian marshal and his gang would induce the Queen to attempt a coup 


@éat by proclaiming a new constituti taking from th 
power to reject ihe appointments. —— 
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In this dispatch Mr. Stevens also noted the arrival from Eng- 
land of T. H. Davies, the head of a prominent English business 
house in Honolulu, a strong opponent of the Pearl Harbor ces- 
sion to the United States, and an agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company, supposed to be anxious to promote the es- 
tablishmentof cable and steamer lines to Australia and China by 
way of the Sandwich Islands. This Mr. Davies was also the 
guardian of the Crown Princess Kaiulani, the niece and heir ap- 
parent of Liliuokalani, at that time being educated in England. 
Ihe son of the British Minister was the husband of Kaiulani’s 
half sister. 

November 8, 1892, Minister Stevens in adispatch to Secretary 
Foster reported the triumph of the Legislature over the Queen 
and her bad advisers, as follows: 
No. 73.] 





UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Honolulu, November 8, 1892. 

Str: The prolonged struggle between the Queen and the Legislature has 
terminated to-day by the triumph of the latter. A new ministry has just 
been appointed, of quite different material from that of its several prede- 
cessors. Mark P. Robinson, Foreign Affairs; Peter C. Jones, Finance; G. 
N. Wilcox, Interior; Cecil Brown, Attorney-General. These are of the re- 
sponsible men of the islands, none of them needing the salaries, all being of 
comparative wealth, their aggregate property being estimated at nearly 
$1,000,000. Mr. Jones is a native of Boston, Mass.,in active business here for 
a@ quarter of a century, though he has lived the past year in his native city, 
having recently returned to Honolulu. 

Wilcox, the wealthiest man of the four, was born on one of the islands, of 
American missionary parentage. Robinsonis the most respected man of 
the islands, of mixed blood, three-quarters white, born here. The first three 
are strong in Ametican feeling and purpose. Brown, the attorney-general 
was born here, of English parentage, and is said to be more American than 
English as to the future of Hawaii. It is possible the Tahitian favorite may 
be continued as marshal for the present, but his dictatorship is practically 
overthrown. The success of the Legislative majority and the appointment 
of this cabinet are regarded as the triumph of the better citizens of Hawaii 
over the worse, and especially a proof of American ascendency over ultra Eng- 
lish and other anti-American elements and sentiments. This new cabinet 
is justly considered the most positively American there has been here since 
the reform ministry went out two and a half years ago. Iam happy to say 
that my official and personal relations with this ministry are likely to be 
most peg and cordial. 

Iam, sir, etc., 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 


On the 28th of November, 1892, Mr. Stevens confirmed the 
favorable report in his previous dispatch by stating: 

So far the new cabinet holds well and gives satisfaction to the responsible 
men of the islands. 


MUTUAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAII, 


The foregoing citations from the continuous and careful cor- 
respondence of Minister Stevens with the State Department, 
suffice to establish his character and ability as a vigilant, zeal- 
ous, and judicious representative of the interests of his Govern- 
ment that were confided to his care, at a station of peculiar im- 

rtance, and so remote in regard to communication as to render 

is positionone of greatresponsibility. Hisdispatches furnished 
his home Government with an almost photographic picture of 
the conditions prevailing in Hawaii, and in following their nar- 
rative it is easy now to see that the culmination of events in the 
overthrow of an obsolete, corrupt, and unendurable monarchy 
had been for years merely a question of time. 

I feel that it is due to him and a matter of valuable public in- 
formation to present in this connection, the following confi- 
dential paper prepared by him in November, 1892, for the De- 
partment of State in regard tothe mutual interests of the United 
States and the Hawatian Islands: 


Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster. 


(Confidential. ] 


UNITED STATES LEGATION. 
Honolulu, November 20, 1892. 


Sir: Fidelity to the trust imposed on me by the President, the Department 
of State, and the Senate, requires that I should make a careful and full 
statement of the financial, agricultural, social, and political condition of 
these islands. An intelligent and impartial examination of the facts can 
hardly fail to lead to the conclusion that the relations and policy of the 
United States toward Hawaii will soon demand some change, if not the 
adoption of decisive measures, with the aim to secure American interests 
and future supremacy by ae Hawaiian development and aiding to 
promote responsible government in these islands. 

It is unnecessary for me to allude to the deep interest and the settled pol- 
icy of the United States Government in respect to these islands, from the 
official days of John Quincy Adams and of Daniel Webster to the present 
time. 

In all that period we have avowed the superiority of our interests to 
those of all other nations, and have always refused to embarrass our free- 
dom of action by any alliance or arrangement with other powers as to the 
ultimate possession and government of the islands. Before stating the 
present political condition of the little Kingdom, it is well to review the 
substantial data as to its area, its resources, its financial and business con- 
dition, its capabilities of material development, its population, the status 
of its landed property, its government, revenues, and expenditures, etc. 

PHYSICAL DIMENSIONS. 


The total area of the Kingdom is about 6,000 square miles. Not including 
several small islands of little importance, the chief value of the land area is 
in the six islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and Hawaii, the 
last named being nearly the size of all the rest of the group. The plains, 
valleys, and lowlands are fertile, while the highlands are adapted to the 
raising of extensive herds of cattle, horses, and sheep. The arable lands 
are adapted to the production of sugar, coffee, rice, bananas, oranges, lem- 
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ons, pineapples, grapes, and maize. Of the arable lands only such as are 
fitted for the product: of sugar and rice have been much brought into use. 
The coffee raised is of superior quality,and findsready market for home con- 
sumption and in San Francisco. There is no doubt that this product can be 
greatly extended, This opinion is sustained by the examination of experts, 
and has been verified by successful results in coffee-raising, to which there 
is now being given special attenvion. 

The banana culture can be greatly extended, and the opportunities for the 
production of oranges are large and promising. Ripening at a time in the 
year different from those of Southern California, the Hawaiian oranges can 
tind a ready market in San Francisco, and especially in the cities of Oregon 
and Washington, where these islands procure mostof their lumber for build- 
ings and fences,and from which they yrocurecoal, the consumption of which 
will necessarily increase for use in the sugar mills and the supply of steamers. 
For a quarter of a century the profits of sugar-raising have tended to divert 
capital and enterprise almost exclusively to the cane culture, to the neglect 
of the other industries and interests of the islands. Good government and 
the building of necessary roads and bridges, the Government assumption of 
the “crown lands,” and the conversion of them into small homesteads for 
raising the crops already specified, would speedily stimulate ace pros- 
perity and increase the American and European families and freeholders, 
and aid to constitute a large number of responsible voters, thus giving sta- 
bility to legislation and government. 

There are nearly 900,000 acres of “crown lands,” and these, in the main, 
are among the most valuable of the islands. ‘The rent paid for them goes to 
the sovereign, and the amount of the income received is no doubt much less 
thai it would be if these lands were owned and managed by private individ- 
uals. There have long been more or less abuses in the leasing of these lands, 
and it is well understood that the leases have been prolific sources of politi- 
cal favoritism and corruption. Well handled and sold at fitting opportuni- 
ties, the procesds of the crown lands would pay the national debt, provide 
adequate pensions for the two or three royalties, incase monarchy should 
be abolished, -— yet leave a balance of considerable amount for a perma- 
nent school fund, 


COMMBRCIAL AND NAVAL IMPORTANCE OF THE ISLANDS. 


The value of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States for commercial 
and naval os has been well understood by American statesmen for 
more than half a century. The ex tion of the Hawaiian harbors and 
a careful consideration of their ities of defense, twenty years since, 
by Gen. Schofield and naval officers, whose opinions are on record in the 
Washington Departments, plainly indicate how rtant theseislands and 
harbors are to the future erican commerce of the Pacific. Even toa 
nonexpert the great value and the easy defensibility of the harbors of 
Pear) City and of Honoluluare unmistakably obvious. Only six miles from 
each other, with narrow entrances backed by a continuous wail of moun- 
tains, each terminus of this natural barrier reaching tothe sea, at relatively 
small expense these harbors can be impregnably fortified against ali at- 
tack by sea andland. The harbor of Honolulu can now be entered by ships 
drawing 80 feet of water. But Pearl Harbor is larger and much preferable 
for naval purposes. Itis only necessary to deepen the entrance by remov- 
ing the bar of coral formation. This coral obstruction can beremoved with 
comparative ease, and the expense would not be large. Opinions of practi- 
cal men here, who have had to do with these coral formations, as well as my 

ersonal observation, as to how easily it can be broken up by pick and crow- 

yar, go to show how readily it can be removed by modern explosives and 
the improved mechanical agencies. 

Witha large island between it and the sea, a capacious, safe, and beauti- 
ful harbor is secured for American commercial and military marine just 
where the future greatmess and the necessities of the United States impera- 
tively require. Oniy those who have caref examined the vast resources 
of the American Pacific States, and consid that nearly two-fifths of the 
immense area of the United States, through the transcontinental railways 
and by rivers and sounds, outlet on the Pacific, and have studied the data 
surely poiuting to the vast future commerce of this Western World, can ade- 
quately appreciate the importance of these harbors to the Americannation, 
and the necessity of securing them — fo rivals. If we neglect 
them the — occupants Must suffer, and t necessities will force 
them in directions unfriendly to American sinterests. Circumstances are 
pressing, and notime should be lost in looking at the facts as tney really 
exist. The strong inclination of several European powers to gain posses- 
sions of all the islands in the Pacific, except such as are expressly pro- 
tected by the United States, is plainly shown by what has taken place in re- 
cent years. 

The seizure of Gilbert, Johnson, and other islands, in the past fewmonths, 
and what recently transpired in regard to Samoa, emphatically show that 
England certainly has not moderated her policy in the indicated regard, to 
which course the Canadian government is undoubtedly the inspiring cause. 
The enormous cost of the Canadian Pacific Railway tmpels its managers to 
make the most desperate efforts to secure freightand passengers, and hence 
its aggressive plans to secure Pacific commerce and to gain political and 
commercial influence in theseislands. The scheine of a British cable from 
Vancouver via Honolulu to Australia, as well as to Japan and China, and of 
establishing commercial and mail lines of steamers on the same route, is 
not an idle dream. 

Powerful agencies are already working to these ends, and to effectively 
safeguard American interests on the Pacific and in these islands there is no 
time for hesitation and delay. Ifthe United States Government does not 
very promptly provide for my bg a cable from San Francisco or San Diego 
to Honolulu or ‘ilo, it may be regarded as certain thai a cable will be laid 
by British capital and be controlled by British Ss. Pearl Harbor for 
a coaling station and an American between ornia and Hawaii are 
of immediate vital importance to American commercial and naval interests 
and to the maintenance vf American influence on these islands. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ISLANDS. 


A ——— of vital importance to Hawaii and of American interest in and 
care for its future is that of its Government. There has been in the last 
twenty years —_— change in the politica) status of things here. 
the facts and umstances appertaining to government on these islands 
were be re ape | different from what they are to-day. Then the population 
was chiefly native Hawaiian. The natives had long lived under a kind of 


feudal with rigid laws and customs, which gave to the numerous 
chiefs and thse 


mg tee ae power. The wisdom and the religious 
weal of the enabled them to acquire and exercise a 
strong influence for good over the chiefs and as well. 

Thus a system of government and laws was established which was a great 
improvement on the former condition of The general good charac- 
ter of the men who effectively aided the Ha monarch to on the 
Government for years secured fairly successful administration of law and 
the maintenance of public order at ee a ee ee 
small. But the numerous Hawaiian chiefs are in graves. Their fam- 
Nies are extinct. The native Hawalians are now so decreased as to 
uumber less than two- of the population of the islands. 


Formerly 


The coming to the throne of the late King Kalakaua in 1873 was hy } 
lativeelection, and but for the presence in the harbor and on shore o! 4,2" 
can marines and sailors of the United States vessels of war. h mia + 
failed to secure his crown against a determined mob in the 
another aspirant. The great prosperity of the islands under t} 
treaty, stimulating the production of sugar, leading to a lar 
European, and atic immigration, caused a great increaso of | 
ment revenues. 

This prosperous state of things also soon resulted in a lar 
the Government expenditures, in the addition of new offic: 
mentation of salaries, thus stimulating the desire for offic{,) ; 
tronage, exciting the greed of adventurous and too often unw. 
partisans. Easy going, unused to and incapable of safe and ; 
ministration, the King, Kalakaua, too often, in his seventeen \ 
fell into the hands of unscrupulous associates and advisers ~ 
ment expenditures soon reached figures much above what thea; 
ulation of the little Kingdom justitied. But so long asthe cre 
sugar-raising under the American tariff flowed into the js), 
sive Government expenses could be paid withou 1] 
very sensibly realizing the burden. 

The adoption of a new constitution in 1887, taking from ; 
his former power and establishing legislative and ministeria) y, 
effected a beneficial change. But the great reduction of the pro} 
raising, rendering some of the plantations nearly worth! 
lessening the income and market Value of the others, h Ir 
tion of affairs which compels all the reflecting and respor 
see that the present expenses of the Government are mt 
islands can pay and much higher than wise legislation 
administrationreguire. But the difficulty of getting ft 
of scaling downsalaries, and abolishing useless offices, is har 
Nearly one-half of the population of the country have no v > i 
affairs, unless exerted through corruption and bribery. The vo 


lation is made up of several nationalities—Hawatian, Portucy 
can, English, German, and others—the more intelligent and respo) 
thesegenerally acting together sufficiently to exercise a beneficial 
on legislation and administration. Butthe palace patronage and 
are still considerable, costing the country more than it is f 
returning to the country no positive advantages 

Directly and indirectly, the palace probably costs the Little 
000 per year. A governor, at 85,000 a year, acting in harmony 
sponsible men of the Legislature, would be far better for the i 
the present monarchical arrangement. In truth, the monarchy i 
absurd anachronism. It has nothing on which it logically or legitin 
stands. The feudal basis on which it once stood no longer ex 


monarchy is now only an impediment to good government—a 
Incapabie of « 


ym pret 
ra ft 


to the prosperity and progress of the islands. 
the principles of constitutional government, more likely t 
of unworthy counsel than of the more competent, the reigi 
sists on dealing with what properly belongs to the Legis 
ministers. Thus the palace is constantly open to super! 
ble courtiers and to unpriucipled adventurers of differ nationaliti 
Instead of exercising asalutary influence on public affairs, it is the cent 
maladministration and of the most vicious kind of politic 1 ! 
it has been for the last twenty years, and is always likely | 

source of public demoralization. 

It may be asked, Why do not the people of the islands a! s refor 
state of things? There is a considerable number of intelligent, ener 
and excellent citizens, of the different nationalities, in posses: 
elective franchise. They are largely Americanized in their « io 
manners. Thoy are sympathetic with American institutions. ‘Whi 
the Portuguese, the Germans, more or less of the English, and nativ 
Hawaiians and half whites, as well as of the most of those of American 
rentage. But these, unaided and alone, can not well make the nec 
changes in the existing condition of things. As a crown colony of G 
Britain or a Territory of the United States the Government modi 
could be made readily and good administration of the laws securé 
tiny and the vast future interests of the United States in the Pacific « 
indicate who, at no distant day, must be responsible for the government 
these islands. Under a Territorial government they could be as casily ¢ 
erned as any Of the existing Territories of the United States. 

The men qualified are here to carry on good government, provide 
have the support of the Government of the United States. Why 
pone American possession? Woulditnot bejust as well forthe U1 
to take the islands twenty-five yearshence? Factsand obvious prova 
will answer both of theseinterrogatives. Hawaii has reached the parting 
the ways. She must now take the road which leads to Asia, ort! 
which outlets her in America, gives her an American civilization 
her to the care of American destiny. 

The nonactionof the American Government here in thirty yea: 
of Hawaii a Singapore, or a Hongkong, which could be gov: 
colony, but would be unfit to be an American Territory or 4 
State under our constitutional system. If the American flag floa's hi 
no distant day, the Asiatic tendencies can be arrested and con'r 
out retarding the material development of the islands, but sure!y 
their prosperity by diversifying and oe pee the industries 
roads and bridges, opening the public lands to small farmers ! 
and the United States, thus increasing the responsible votil 
and constituting a solid basis for American methods of govern!’ 

Two-fifths of the people now here are Chinese and Japanese. 
ent state of things is allowed to go on the Asiatics will soon | 
ponderate, for the native Hawalians are growing less at the rato 
one thousand per year. At the present prices of sugar, and at the 
likely to hold {i the future, sugar-raising on these islands can be contint 
only by the cheapest possible labor—that of the Japanese, the Chin 
the Indian coolies. aia te 

Americanize the islands, assume control of the ‘crown lands,” “spo 
them in small lots for actual settlers and freeholders for the rais’is © 
fee, oranges, lemons, bananas, pineapples, and grapes, and the rest 
will be to give permanent preponderance to a population and a 
which will make the islands like Southern California, and at no O's" 
riod convert them into gardens and sanitariums, as well as supp‘y © 
for American commerce, thus bringing everything here into h sEmO! 
American life and prosperity. To postpone American action In‘l) » 
only to add to present unfavorable tendencies and to make it 
sion more difficult. Ee 

It is proper toconsider the following facts: The present Ssovere 
——— to live many years. The princess heir apparent has a bw 

is likely always to be, under English infiuence. Her father i Brie 
blood and prejudices, firmly intrenched here as collector of custom". | 
and influential office. She has been for some years an’ 
and. Her patron there,who has a kind of guardianship ©! ae oat 
Davies, is Se ee who lived here many years, who a aant oe 
large property in the islands, and is a resolute and persistent oppor. 
American SrUnOUNITINRI®, bitterly denouncing even the American “oi 
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of Peatl Harbor. Mr. Wodehouse, the English minister, has 1 resided now from aiding them with vigorous measures, withoutinjury to ourselves 
here; his eldest.son is married to a half-caste sister of the Crown Princess, | andt hoss of our “ kith and kin’ and without neglecting American oppor 
another son is in the Honolulu post-office, and a daughter also is married to | tunities that never seemed so obvious and pressing as they do now. Ihave 
a resident of one of the islands. The death of the present Queen, therefore, | nod ou tt hat the more thoroughly the bed rock and controlling facts touch 
would virtually place an English princess on the awaiian throne, and put | ing the Hawaiian problem are understood by our Government and by the 
in the hands of the ultra English the patronage and influence of the palace. Amn rican public, the more readily they will beinclined toapprove the views 
In the ae of things, with non-American intervention, these pal- j Ihave expressed so inadequately in this communication 
8 


ce influences, lifully handled, are nearly equal, frequently superior, to Cam, sir, your obedient servant. 
the power of the Legislature. Add to this palace power, in British hands, , JOHN L.. STEVEN 
the influence of an adventurous, impecunious, and irresponsible mob of Hon. JOHN W. Foster, 
“hoodlums,” and there results a state of things which would put it in the Secretary of State. 
power of Canadian and ultra-British schemers, with @ subsidy fund of $50,000 Nore.—-On the followitig pages will bo found statistics 


i e : e- . : tr 
to secure control of the Legislature, and by promptand vigorous action 8 census reports of 189, touching the population, the diffe 
curo Canadian and British franchises, privileges, and rights entirely legal. | the principal property-owners. the amount of Governn 





to get rid of which would cause embarrassment and expense to the amaved | aenenditures. Governme Te amou a 
See ot vratiios here, "As is well known to the Deparument of State, | Yin have caressed ie tae meeting wae “ 

Secretary Marcy, with the approval of President Pierce and cabinet, au- ’ xpressed in tus preceding pages. 

thorized the negotiation of a treaty for making these islands a Territory of | A ES Ca S. 2.4 

the United States. Commissioner Gregg was authorized to facilitate the ne- | = > sapeap-oannnenstanegihe ad ntataamranie anand 

gotiation by the promise to pay $100,000 for pensions to the King, chiefs, and At this point it will be interesting to note how fully the views 


other official persons, on condition that the sovereignty and property of the | of Minister Stevens were confirmex , weiteetiadiiiiaidll wien + species 
Der ae oul be transferred to the United States. ister Stevens were confirmed by the reports of one of ow 


Commissioner Gregg exceeded his instructions by stipulating to pay, in | MOS'e xperienced naval officers, who had preceded Mr. Stevens 


all three times the sum which Secretary Marcy named in bts mamtrections. | at the Sandwich Islands, and who was of opposite political affili- 
Theseterms were deemed onerous and unacceptable by the Washington De- | ations. but w Vy ‘ is 7} Sentent anton om irs apt 
partment of State, and consequently the treaty was dropped, after all ne- | aa t whosy mpathised with the Minister in a robus t Ameri- 
gotiations had been completed, the King finally beinginduced by his Scotch | C2N1sIm. [ cite several of the official dispatches of Rear-Admiral 
minister of foreign affairs not to sign it, though the King and cabinet had | George Brown, covering the period just prior to the collapse of 


previously given their support to the spirit and terms of the negotiations | the outerow! onar °. cathe 
end the oj eciusions reached. The embarrassments and objections that | 3 1 mona chy in H awa: 
then existed as to the number of the royal princes and chiefs, the small | Admiral Brown to Secretary of the Navy. 


number of the American papaiation. = = ee ee HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, May 31 

with the United States, an stance from ashington, now no longer ies Wieiiaiitianes tn niet Satine Re Ee aa ee ea 

stand in the way of making Hawaii a well-governed and prosperous United Chari. ee eee — nese y vepens i: < the art ival of the 
~ = r > Pe a Jnarieston, 2Y nstant, ave t a rt at f In iti 

States Territory. The reasons for annexation in 1854 were certainly much | fairs very quiet. . P 


less adequate and pressing than they are now. The Legislature was convened on the 2ist instant,and up tothe pres 


time nothing has been brought before it of a character calculated to in 
cate what those in the majority and opposed to the present constitution 
may avor to force on the minority in the way of legislation inimical to 
the interests of the people of the United States, as well as to thefuture com 





THE EXISTING BUSINESS STATUS. 


| 
lt is well to consider the existing state of things here resulting from the | 
change in the United States sugar tariff. Only personal observation and a 
careful investigation of the facts can give one anadequate idea of the severe |» ...i.) prosperity of these j i . 

blow sugar-raising here has receive The production of sugar being the | * As 9 eee te <4 enn a ~ . 

main business of the islands, the great reduction of the market price has af- | |.) ): my intercourse with the United States minister resident has been 
fected powerfully the entire affairs and condition of the islands. I think it only of a for mal and official character. I have arranged with him for acon 
understating the truth to express the opinion that the loss to the owners of fident jal onference at an early date, until which time I do not expect to get 
the sugar plantations and mills, etc., and the consequent depreciation of any reliable information bearing on the political situation of the present 
other property by the passage of the McKinley bill, wise and beneficial as = the do ogy pom an oe. ; : 
that measure is proving to be for the vast imterests of the United States, ersonally Tam most favorably impressed with the diplomatic ability of Mr 





Steve ind feel assured that I can heartily cod perate with him ir é , v7 
been less than $12,000,000, a large on of this loss falling on | ° , ae : y coo perale with him in every way Jo 
foam resid oe in California. Unless some positive measures | {¢ ’s! sterests of the Government of the United States, 
of relief be ted, the depreciation of property here will continue | Very respectfully, your obedient servant, enone wan 
= | 7EORGE BROWN 
to go on. ise, bold action by the United S$ will rescue the property The SECRETARY OF THE NAvyr. x 


holders from great losses, give the islands a government which will put an 
epd to a worse than unless expenditure of a large preportion of the revenues 
of the country, using them for the building of roads and bridges, thus help- 
ing to develop the natural resources of the islands, ai to diversify the 
industries and to increase the mumber of the responsible citizens. 


UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP CHARLESTON, 
Honotulu, Hawaiian Isiands, July 29, 1890 


Str: In reference to political matters in the Hawatlian Islands I have to 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? report that since my last communication on this subject, No. 228, of June 26 

One of two courses seems to mo absolutely necessary tobe followed, either | 1800. many events have transpired in Honolulu which indicate that serious 
bold and vigorous measures for annexation.or a ‘‘customsunion,” an ocean | trouble, if not a revolution, is imminent at nodistantday. The Legislature 
cable from the Californiacoastto Honolulu, Pearl Harbor perpetually ceded | now in session will not probably adjourn before the middle of September 
to the United States, with an implied but not necessarily stipulated Ameri- | uext,and until that time the discordant element in the national reform 
can protectorate over the islands. I believe the former tobe the better, that | party, a5 represented by several natives and half-castesin the Legislature, 
which will prove much the more advantageous to the island, and the cheap- who were prominent leaders in the attempted revolution of July, 1889, will 





est and least embarrassing in the end for the United States. If it was wise | not cease their revolutionary discussions and movements either in the Leg 
for the United States, through Secretary Marcy, thirty-eight years ago, to | islature or in public meetings on the streets. Vheir efforts are now being 
offer to ex: $100,000 to secure a treaty of annexation, it certainly can not mad- in favor of a constitutional convention with a view of revising the present 
be chimerical or unwise to expend $100,000 to secure annexation in the | cons/i‘ulion, which was adopted in 1887. ; 

near future. To-day the United States has five times the wealth she pos- The revision of this constitution which these revolutionists desire to bring 
sessed in 1854, and the reasons now existing for annexation aremuchstronger | about is nothing less than an entire new constitution which will restore to the 
than they were then. King his former powers, give the native element almost absolute control of the 


Ican not refrain from expressing the opinion with emphasis that the | Government, and ignore the interests of foreign residents and the vast amount of 
golden hour is near at hand. A perpetual customs union and the acquisition | capita! they now have tnvested in several islands. The present constitution 
of Pearl Harbor, with an ee must be regarded as theonly | provides for the only way by which it can be amended, and requires the ap- 
allowable alternative, This would require the continual presence in the | prov! of any amendment by tworegular successive legislatures. The Legi 
harbor of Honolulu of a United States vessel of war amd theconstant watch- | laturemeets biennially. Anyattemp(tochangethe constitution in any other way 
fulness of the United States minister while the present bungling, unsettled, | wil! be revolutionary, and will be resisted by the reform party and by the best el 
and expensive political rule would go on, vetarting the development of the | ments of the national reformers. it is almost assured that there will be a ma- 
islands, leaving at the end of twenty-five years more embarrassment to an- | jority in the Legislature opposed to granting a petition for the proposed con- 


ay ey than exists to-day, the pr far less valuable,and the popula- | stitutional convention, anithat the defeat of the revolutionists in the Legis- 
t a less American than they would be if annexation were soon realized. lature will be the signal for an uprising of the lower class of natives. The 
tmay be said that annexation would involve the obligation of paying to | result of such an uprising will undoubtedly prove disastrous tothem, as the 


the Hawaiian sugar-producers the same rate of bounties now id to Ameri- | interests of the whites and the better class of natives and half-castes can not 
T™ producers, thus imposing too heavy a demand on the United States: | b¢ permitted tove jeopardized by a small numver of irresponsible and impecunious 
OEY It is asufMficient answer to this objection to that it could be | 01/ educated natives and half-castes. 

yoann i a the terms of annexation that the ved StatesGov- The presence of the force under my command has a marked infinence on 
alten ond tat von ve per pound—i2 per ton—to the Hawaiian sugar- | the would-be revolutionists, as while they are well aware that I am here to 
United States hs mM ao ong as the present sugar-bounty system of the | protect the persons and properties of citizens of the United States, the gen- 
me to the conclusion —_ a Careful inquiry and investigation bring | ¢ral belief among them is that I will, in the event of arevolution, take a 
planters over their at t < 1 bounty would tide the Hawaiian sugar- | more decided stand in the interests of those opposed to them than I might 
general business ae a Co om bem ition and save the islands from | be warranted in doing. The white residents and natives and half-castes who 
Seeadabeniae te the niona ~ nancial disaster. Could justice to Ameri- | stan‘ ready to oppose the revolutionists have every confidence in their abil- 
this? . 8 and care for their future welfare do less than ity to do so successfully, and take great comfort in the knowledge of an ade 





| quate naval force being present. /amin frequent personal communica/io 
qe mapety favorable treaty while she remains outside the | wi/h our minister resident, as also with many of the leading American merchant 
eign: th ould necessarily give the same advantages to hostilefor- | and lawyers, and from them am able to keep constantly advised of the prog) 
igners, those who would continue to antagonize our commercial and polit- | of events. ’ 


ical interests here, as well as those of American blood and s i 
‘ 7 mpathies. It I am, sir, you obedient servant, 

isa Well authenticated fact that the American sentiment here in 1890, the . GEO. BROWN, 
it oon the great prosperity under the sugar provisionsof the reciproc- Rear-Admiral, U. 8, Navy, 
sea 7 i much less manifest than before that treaty had gone into Commanding U. S. Naval Force, Pacific Statio 

on ation 7 Bea than when Secretary Marcy authorized the ne- Hon. B. F. Tracy, 
en at this annexation treaty in 1854. Jt is equally true that the desire Secretary of the Navy, Navy Depariment, Washingion, D. C. 
= S time for annextion is much stronger than in 1889. Besides. so 
one as the islands retain their own ind government there remains ane 
the ability that England or the Canadian Dominion might secure one of Unrene Sete Pu.sensr Dom Mecmemee, 
oe Hawalian harbors for a coaling station. Annexation excludes all dan- Honolulu, Hawarian Islands, March 25, 1892 


Ww Str: I have the honor to inform the Department that, accompanied by my 
and — anne of neta ont action shall be ado; our statesmen | staff and other officers of this ship, and was presented to Her Majesty Queen 
United States ama must deci Certain tt is ‘that tnterests of the | Léltinokalani by the Hon. John L. Stevens, our minister to Hawaii, on the 
ance of the nae of these islands will not permit the continu- | 8d instant. 

extended a he ee eee of things. Having forso many years On the 19th instant the Queen, accompanied by the members of the cab- 
dents and as e islands and e American resi- | inet-and her official sta®, was received on board this ship with all the hon- 


friends at ‘home to the extent we have, we can not refrain | ors due her. Asshe haJ not been on board of a man-of-war for fifteen years, 
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I regarded her visit as a special evidence of her desire to show to the public 
her friendly consideration toward the United States; on this occasion Hon. 
John L. Stevens, United States minister, was on board and assisted in re- 
ceiving the distinguished guests. 

From a careful consideration of political affairs in Hawaii and from in- 
formation obtained by consultations with our minister, it ts evident that 
there is a rapidly growing sentiment ¢ Sriendship towards the United States 
Government on part of the native Hawaiians on all the islands and a conse- 


~~ opposition to the Queen, and especially to those who are near her court. 


is fee ing can be traced to the depression of business affairs, due to the 
fact that all holding interests in the production of suger see nothing of an 
encouraging netare in the future of saan pepeneeee. he question of annex- 
ation to the United States is freely discussed at public meetings and on the streets 
by those natives whose cry was * Hawaii for the Hawaiians"’ one year ago. 

There exists a strong faction which is prepared to overthrow the present 

Government by force of arms, but the majority of the leaders of this party 
are opposed to violent measures, and I am of the opinion that the presence 
of this ship in the harbor deters the so-calied ‘ Liberal party” from resort- 
ing to extreme measures. 

mong the business men, who have large pecuniar 
there is a strong feeling of doubt as to the outcome of the present political 
agitation, and general sentiment ts that radical reforms tn the interests of 
economy in governmental management must be made by thenext Legistature, which 
convenes in May next. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


interests in Hawaii, 


GEO. BROWN, 
Rear-Admiral, U. 8. Navy 
Commanding U. 8. Naval Force, Pacific Station. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department, Washington, v. C. 


UNITED STATES CRUISER SAN FRANCISCO, 
FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 6, 1892. 


Sim: At the time this ship sailed from Honolulu, on the 27th ultimo, 
everything was —ae oe 

There is a strong sentiment existing in Hawati, among the native Hawaiians as 
well as oneny Americans and Germans, in favor of a change in the form of 

“++ vhcgagaaaaa oking toward the ultimate annexation of the islands to the United 
ates. 

This subject of annexation has been freely discussed by individuals for a 
long time, but until very recently there has been no combined concert of 
action. There now exists in Honolulu an organization comprising the most, 
prominent annexationists, which has for its object the formulation of some 
— by which a change of government can be effected quietly, and with 
ol = and codperation of the Queen and the members of her cabinet 

staff. 

It is thought that the Queen will consent to abdicate in favor of a republican 
Jorm of government if she can be assured that a suitable provision will be made 
Jor her in the way of a permanent niary settlement. 

The organization I refer to will not countenance anything of a revolution- 
ary character in the way of force, but expects to be aided by the majority of 
the Hawaiians who now favor annexation without having any ideas of how 
such an event can be reached. 

Achange in the present cabinet will certainly be made before the present 
Legislature adjourns. There is trouble in obtaining anew cabinet, because 
the reform cocsee can not agree on the men to go into the different posi- 
tions. The liberal party is in the majority, and will not be allowed to have 
any voice in the question of the new ministry. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. BROWN. 
Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy 
Commanding U. 8. Naval Force, Pacific Station. 
Hon. SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


These candid statements as to the situation made by the well- 
informed commander of our naval forces during a period going 
back several years before the overthrow of the throne, utterly 
dispose of the miserable effort to attribute prejudice or ulterior 
motives to Minister Stevens in his dispatchesadvising his home 
Government of precisely the same facts and conditions. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE MONARCHY. 


The next important message from our Minister at Honolulu 
was the following telegram announcing the overthrow of the 
monarchy: 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 18, 1893. 


Events in Hawaii in the past few days have moved reptaly. An entire 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government in the interest of the whole people of the islands, without the 
sacrifice of a single life. The new Goverument is in full possession of the is- 
lands and was romeay recognized by all the diplomatic representatives. 
The four men of whom it is composed are of Seen te cane one of whom 

igned his position as one of the supreme ju to assume the place. 

ll dispatches by the mail leaving Honolulu to-day by special steamer. 

TEVENS, 
United States Minister. 

This was followed by more detailed report of the exciting 
events of the revolution which may be summarized: 

On the 28th of November the Minister had reported that the 

revious excitement and trouble had been subdued by the se- 
ection of a satisfactory cabinet, and that all was going well: 

So far the new cabinet holds well and gives satisfaction tothe responsible 
men of the islands. 

That was the situation, A responsible ministry had been se- 
lected, satisfactory hostages for public order and official sme 
ity had been given, the situation was calm and peaceful, alarm 
had subsided, and on the 4th day of January, 1893, the situation 
in Honolulu was so quiet and satisfactory, the horizon so clear 
and assuring, that Minister Stevens, tak ng one of his a 
ters, but leaving his wife and another daughter at the Legation 
in Honolulu, with a perfect feeling of security took eon 
the United States Steamer Boston, as a guest of Captain Wiltse, 
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for a cruise to the other important islands of the group. 
started upon a ten days’ tour and were gone ten days. 

Now, does any gentleman believe that Minister Stevens when 
he took one of his daughters and left his wife and his other 
daughter in Honolulu on that 4th day of January, could have 
thought that while he was gone a revolution was to take anes 
Is it credible that the American Minister would have ime 
away, would have separated himself from his family in that way 
at a time when he was in collusion with revolutionary leaders ) 
precipitate an uprising that might plunge that whole 
nity in fire and blood? 

Mr. Speaker, the supposition is too absurd for a moment's con. 
sideration. On the day when the Boston quietly steamed out of 
that harbor of Honolulu there was not a speck of a cloud on the 
political horizon, and Minister Stevens had no more expectation 
of finding anything but profound peace upon his return than he 
had of seeing the sun fall from its place in the heavens. rv 

The Boston started for a ten days’ trip, and immediate 
she had steamed out of the harbor this Queen, this plotting 
Queen, this arbitrary, uncontrollable woman, seized upon that 
opportunity to precipitate the revolution, of which she ; 
author, and which cost her the crown. 

On the 4th of January, immediately after the Boston sxileq 
with Minister Stevens on board, the Queen and her corrupt 
familiars seized upon the opportunity to push through the sean- 
dalous measures that she had been contemplating. Onthatday 
Mr. Bush, a former opponent of the Queen who had been won 
over, introduced a vote of want of confidence in the existing cabi- 
net that had resisted the Queen’s purposes, and it failed—19 to 22. 
On the 10th of January, however, the Louisiana Lottery job was 
brought up, and to the suprise of nearly every one it passed its 
second reading by 20 to17,only one white man voting forit. On 
the next day it passed its third reading by 7 majority, and this 
was regarded as a test vote against the cabinet. 

On the 12th of January the Queen gave a lunch to the oppo- 
sition members, and two of them who had previously supported 
the cabinet came into the Legislature wearing yellow wreaths 
that the Queen hadgiventhem. [t wascommon report that the 
notorious opium ring had distributed the lottery stock in liberal 
amounts among the members, and it was also believed that besides 
a gift of $500,000 and anannuity, the Queen was to be compensated 
by being permitted to proclaim a new constitution restoring the 
arbitrary and despotic authority of the Crown. Thesuppression 
of the Chinese registration act was undoubtedly intended to win 
favor for the Queen among the Chinese population. The scenes 
in the Legislature are described as disgraceful in the extreme, 
and the greatest excitement was produced among the better 
class of or when the passage of the infamous lottery and 
opium bills was immediately followed by a vote removing the 
cabinet from office. The next day, Friday, Jannary 13, the new 
cabinet selected by the Queen—Parker, Colburn, Cornwell, and 
Peterson—were commissioned, and on Saturday, the I4th, they 
reported that she had signed the lottery and opium bills, and 
it was at once announced that the Queen would prorogue the 
Legislature at 12 o’clock. 

he Boston arrived on her return on the forenoon of the Lith, 
and her commander and Minister Stevens were amazed to learn 
what had transpired, that the Legislature was about to be pro 
rogued, and that the whole community of Honolulu was in a 
state of intense excitement over the rumors that the (Queen 
was about to proclaim a new constitution that would revoke the 
concessions made by Kalakaua in the constitution of 1887, which 
she had always opposed, and would restore the despotic power 
of the monarch toa degree that would imperil the rights ana 
property of all the white people. Thenewconstitution propo» l 
to restore to the Queen the appointment of members of ‘he 
house of nobles, which would give her practical contro! of the 
Legislature; the supreme court was to 


They 


lers to 
commu- 


} . 
iy alter 


was the 


e subject to reappoint 
ment every six years, and the cabinet were to hold office at her 
pleasure. Such an autocracy, with a corruptible Legislature, 
would have rendered the conditions intolerable for the people. 
After proroguing the Legislature the Queen repaired to the 
palace, where shortly after the royal troops were stationed unde 
arms. ; 
The diplomatic corps, judges, ete., had been invited and the 
place was crowded with membersof the Legislature and natives. 
There was some delay while the Queen in the blue-room wat 
trying tocompel the cabinet to sign the proclamation. 1°) 
were afraid to do so, and three of them fled for their lives ‘rom 
herangry presence as she furiously threatened to denounce tie™ 
to the natives. Finally she appeared in the throne room rvs 
vulsed with passion and going to the balcony in great anger toh 
the native crowd outside that she had been prevented f aes oA 
suing the constitution then, but that she would do so in 41" 
days. 


he significance of this revolutionary conduct of the Quee” is 
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é ity ived from 
emphasized by the fact that her only authority wasderive 

the constitution of 1887, which she had sworn to support, and 
that afterwards in her first speech to the Legislature she recog- 
nized its limitations in these words: 


Sully recognizing that by the constitution and laws of the Kingdom my 
oak is that of a ronstitutional monarch, accepting the willof my peowss, 
as pronounced by them through their representatives in the Leqieistare = 
my constitutional advisers, the ministers of the Crown, I shall firm — , 
deavor to preserve the autonomy and absolute independence of ~~ ng 
dom, and toassist in perpetuating the rights and privileges of all who ar 
subject to our laws and in promoting their welfare and happiness. 


The members of the cabinet, alarmed for their lives, appealed 
to the citizens for protection, and @ a ae meeting was 
held Saturday afternoon at the office of W. O. Smith, at which 
Attorney-General Peterson and Minister of the Interior Colburn 
related their experience with the Queen and participated in 
choosing a committee of public safety. A mass meeting of citi- 
zens was called to meet on Monday, January 16, at 2 p. m., and 
at that hour the armory of the Honolulu Rifles was crowded with 
more than 1,300 citizens, making one of the largest gatherings 
ever assembled in the community. It included the chief Ger- 
man and some of the leading English merchants, with those of 
other nationalities, as well as the Americans, and the Queen’s 
Attorney-General and Minister of the Interior were presentand 
Minister Colburn addressed the meeting. Hon. W. C. Wilder, 
chairman of the committee of safety, presided, and after a few 
words presented Hon. L. A. Thurston, who read the report of 
the committee, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 


To the citizens of Honolulu: 

On the morning of last Saturday, the 14th instant, the city was startled 
by the information that Her Majesty Queen Liliuokalani had announced 
her intention to arbitrarily promulgate a new constitution, and that three 
of the newly-appointed cabinet ministers had, or were about to, resign in 
consequence thereof. 

Immediately after the prorogation of the Legislature at noon the Queen, 
accompanied, by her orders, by the cabinet, retired to the palace; the en- 
tire military force of the Government was drawn up in line in front of the 
building, and remained there until dark, and a crowd of several hundred 
native sympathizers with the new-constitution project gathered in the 
throne room and about the peceee. The Queen then retired with the cabinet, 
informed them that she had a new constitution ready, that she intended to 
promulgate it, and proposed to do so then and there, and demanded that 
they countersign her signature. 

She turned a deaf ear to their statements and protests that the pegewn 
action would inevitably cause the streets of Honolulu torun red with blood, 
and threatened that unless they complied with her demand she would her- 
self immediately go out upon the steps of the palace and announce to the 
assembled crowd that the reason she did not give them the new constitution 
was because the ministers would not let her. Three of the ministers, fear- 
ing mob viclence, immediately withdrew and returned to the government 
building. They were immediately summoned back to the palace, butrefused 
to go on the ground that there was no guaranty of their personal safety. 

The only forces under the control of the Government are the household 
guards and the police. The former are nominally under the control of the 
minister of foreign affairs and actually under the control of their immediate 
commander, Maj. Nowlein, a personal adherent of the Queen. 

The police are under the control of Marshal Wilson, the open and avowed 
royal favorite. Although the marshal is nominally under the control of 
the attorney-general, Her Majesty recently announced in a public s h 
that she would not allow him to be removed. Although the marshal now 
states that he is opposed to the Queen’s proposition, he also states that if 
the final issue arises between the Queen and the cabinet and the people he 
will support the Queen. 

The ee was absolutely powerless and appealed to the citizens for 
support. 

ater they reluctantly returned to the palace, by request of the Queen, 
and for nearly two hours she again endeavored to force them to acquiesce 
in her desire, and upon their final refusal announced in a public speech in 
the throne room and again from the upper gallery of the Ee hat she 
desired to issue the constitution, but was prevented from doing so by her 
ministers and would issue it in a few days. 

The citizens responded to the appeal of the cabinet to resist the revolu- 
tionary attempt of the Queen by gathering at the officeof William O. Smith. 

Late in the afternoon it was felt that bloodshed and riot were imminent; 
that the cominunity could expect no protection from the legal authorities: 
that, on the aaa. would undoubtedly be made the instruments of 
royal aggression. impromptu meeting of citizens was held, which was 
atiended by the attorney-general, and which was addressed, among others, 
by the minister of the interior, J. F. Colburn, who stated to the meeting sub- 
stantially the foregoing facts. 

The meeting unanimously passed a resolution that the public welfare re- 
quired the appointment of a committee of public safety of thirteen to con- 
sider the situation and devise ways and means for the maintenance of the 
public peace and the protection of life and property. 

— a committee was forthwith appointed and has followed its instruc- 
ons. 

The first step which the committee consider necessary is to secure openly 
publicly, and peaceably, through the medium of a mass meeting of ethionn a 
condemnation of the proceedings of the party of revolution and disorder, 
= * ee from such larger meeting of the authority now vested in 


Forsuch se the committee hereb: 
tollowing ez ae y recommends the adoption of the 


‘ RESOLUTION. 


1. Whereas Her Majesty Liliuokalani, acting in conjunction with certain 
_ persons, has ill ly and unconstitutionally and against the advice 
and consent of the lawful executive officers of the Government, attempted 


to abrogate the existing constitution and proclai 

of the rights ai secnae Pp aim @ new one in subversion 

am And whereas such attempt has been accompanied by threats of violence 

tm bloodshed and a display of armed force, and such attempt and acts and 
. po are revolutionary and treasonable in character; 

: whereas Her ae cabinet have informed her that such con- 

plated action was and would Jead to bloodshed and riot and 
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have implored and demanded of her to desist from and renounce such pro- 
posed action; 

4. And whereas such advice has been in vain, and Her Majesty has ina 
public speech announced that she was desirous and ready to promulgate 
such constitution, the same being now ready for such purpose, and that the 
only reason why it was not now promulgated was because she had met with 
unexpected obstacles and that a fitting opportunity in the future must be 
= for the consummation of such object, which would be within a few 

ys; 

5. And whereas at a public meeting of citizens held in Honolulu on the 
14th day of January instant a committee of thirteen to be known as the 
‘*committee of public safety” was appointed to consider the situation and to 
devise ways and means for the maintenance of the public peace and safety 
and the preservation of life and property; 

6. And whereas such committee has recommended the calling of this mass 
meeting of citizens to protest against and condemn such action, and has 
this day presented a report to such meeting denouncing the action of the 
Queen and her supporters as being unlawful, unwarranted, in derogation 
of the rights of the people, endangering the peace of the community, and 
tending to excite riot and cause the lossof life and destruction of property: 

Now, therefore, we, the citizens of Honolulu of all nationalities and re- 
gardless of political party aMliations, do hereby condemn and denounce the 
action of the Queen and her supporters; 

And we do hereby ratify theappointment and indorse the action takenand 
report made by the said committee of safety; and we do hereby further em- 
power such committee to further consider the situation and further devise 
such ways and means as may be necessary to secure the permanent mainte- 
nance of law and order and the protection of life, liberty, and property in 
Hawaii. 

In regard to the first mesting and appointment of the commit- 
tee of public safety, on Saturday, January 14, Hon. Charles L. 
Carter states in his trenchant, open letter to Secretary Gresham: 

The meeting in Honolulu whichappointed the committee of public safety, 
on my motion to that effect, consisted of those persons who had gathered at 
the call of Her Majesty’s cabinet, and had pledged their lives in writing in 
defense of that cabinet against the proposed aggression of the Queen, the 
members of that cabinet having made an appeal for support, stating that 
they could not rely upon the constituted civil and military forces, whose 
leaders were pledged to support the Queen and assist her in promulgating 
the new constitution. Thatcommittee was appointed less than fifteen min- 
utes after John F. Colburn, the Queen’s minister of the interior, had con- 
cluded an address to the meeting by saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we recognize that 
as acabinet we have absolutely no support; if you will stand by us we will 
stand by you,” and for the express purpose of assisting that cabinet in pro- 
tecting the public against the regular military and police, who were recog 
nized as oy to the peaceable and orderly element of the community. 

Paragraph 3. The committee of publicsafety heldits first meeting imme- 
diately after its appointment, the representative body of citizens upon whose 
resolution it had been nominated withdrawing for the express purpose of 
allowing it to hold an immediate session, and the sessions continue almost 
without interruption until the organization of the Provisional Government 
was proclaimed on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 17th. 


MONARCHY WAS DEAD. 

On that Saturday afternoon the monarchy died by the Queen’s 
own act, and the appeal of her ministers to the public for pro- 
tection was in itself a proclamation that constitutional govern- 
ment was atan end forthe time being. The excitement and 
anxiety of the situation can readily be imagined, the citizens 
gathering hastily to form a committee of safety, while the na- 
tive followers of the Queen surrounding the palace were ha- 
rangued by passionate denunciations of the ministers who had 
prevented the issuance of the new constitution, and by threats 
against the white population. That was the lastof Queen Lili- 
udkalani! That was the official suicide of the successor of Kala- 
kaua! 

There is not a lawyer in this body, there is not a diplomat in 
the world, who would contend for one moment against the prop- 
osition that by that act of renouncing and denouncing the con- 
stitution under which she was chosen and by means and by rea- 
son of which alone she held authority, she abdicated her power 
absolutely. But aside from that, revolutions leave some rights 
for the people; and the people took the case in hand. The 
committee on public safety was organized, and realizing that 
the community was left without organized protection the follow- 
ing appeal was made to the United States Minister: 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, Honolulu, January 16, 1898. 

Sir: We, the undersigned, citizens and residents of Honolulu, respectfully 
represent that, in view of recent public events in this Kingdom, culminat- 
ing in the revolutionary acts of Queen Liliuokalani on Saturday last, the 
public safety is menaced and lives and property are in peril, and we appeal 
to you and the United States forces at your command for assistance. 

The Queen, with the aid of armed force and accompanied by threats of 
violence and bloodshed from those with whom she was acting, attempted to 
proclaim a new constitution; and while prevented for the time from accom- 
plishing her object, declared publicly that she would only defer her action. 

This conduct and action was upon an occasion and under circumstances 
which have created general alarm and terror. 


We are unable to protect ourselves without aid, and, therefore, pray for 
the protection of the United States forces. 
HENRY E. COOPER, 


F’. W. MCCHESNEY, 
W.C. WILDER, 
C. BOLTE, 
A. BROWN, 
WILLIAM O. SMITH, 
HENRY WATERHOUSE, 
THEO. F. LANSING, 
ED. SUHR, 
L. A. THURSTON, 
JOHN EMMELUTH, 
WM. R. CASTLE, 
J. A. MCCANDLESS, 
Citizens” Committee of Safety. 
To His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, : 
American Minister Resident. 
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Every condition was favorable to disorder, and the danger of 
riot and bloodshed was imminent. The United States Minister 
and the commander of the Boston were fully acquainted with 
the situation, and if the committee of safety had failed to make 
any request the duty of the Minister and Capt. Wiltse to take 
prompt measures for the protection of American life and prop- 
erty had become plainly imperative. 


THE REQUEST TO LAND THE MARINES. 


It was undor these circumstances that Minister Stevens per- 
sonally went on board the Boston about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon and presented to Capt. Wiltss the following request: 


Untrep Srares Lucation, Honolulu, January 16, 1893. 


Sre: In view of existing critical circumstances in Honolulu, indicating an 
inadequate legal force, I request you to land marines and sailors from the 
ship under your command /or the protection of the United States legation and 
the United States consulate, and to secure the safety of American life and prop- 
erty. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States. 
Capt. G. C. WILtTsE. 


He found that gallant and alert guardian of the interests of 
his Government and his countrymen already preparing his 
forces for landing, and that the naval commander, acting under 
his own instructions and on his own responsibility, had drawn 
up the following order to his executive officer: 


U.S. S. Boston, Srconp RATE, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 16, 1398. 


Sre: You will take command of the battalion and land in Honolulu for 
the aye of protecting our legation, consulate, and the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens, end to assist in preserving public order. 

Great prudence must be exercised by both officers and men, and no action 
taken that is not fully warranted by the condition of affairs, and by the 
conduct of those Who may be inimical to the treaty rights of American citi- 
zens. 

You will inform me at the earliest practicable moment of any change in 
the —- saath 

ery respectfully, 
G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. 5. Navy, Commanding U. 8. 8. Boston. 
Lieut. Commander W. 'T. Swivaurns, U. 8. Navy, 
Executive Officer U. &. 8. Boston. 


It will be seen that Capt. Wiltse’s orders went beyond the 
limitations of the Minister’s request and embodied the broader 
authority indicated in the instructions of Secretary Bayard in 
1887, for ‘‘ preserving public order.” 

The troops were quietly landed with 153 men and 1! officers, with 
a revolving cannon and Gatling gun. They gave the customary 
salute as they passed the palace, and were marched in detach- 
ments to the legation and consulate, and the remainder stacked 
arms on the grounds of Mr. J. B. Atherton, whose permissior 
had been obtained. 

It has been claimed that the Queen and her forces surrendered 
by reason of something that the American Minister and the 
naval forces landed there had todo with that transaction? There 
is not a scintilla of evidence, there is not a word in the record 
anywhere, that shows that the troops landed on that occasion 
performed any other duty whatever than that which had been 

rformed over and over again eee troops in “‘ preserv- 
ing public order” on the soil of Hawaii, or that they interfered 
in the slightest degree in behalf of one side or the other. 

The charge that they were quartered for the night in Arion 
Hall for the purpose of intimidating the Queen’s followers, 
is equally absurd and unsupported by fact. The Minister at 
first supposed the t s had tents, and when requested to ob- 
tain quarters for them he first applied for the opera house, which 
could not be obtained, and was then informed of the availability 
of Arion Hall, which was secured for the purpose. It proves to 
have been centrally located in regard to Ameriean property, 
and no act was performed by officers or that would justily 
complaint from any faction. On February 1, 1893, Capt. Wiltse 
commended the action of his officers and men onshore in the 
following report to the Secretary of the Navy: 


At the request of the Provisional Government I have kept the battalion 
ashore and it is not my intention to withdraw all the force until a request 
that it be done is made by the Provisional Government, with the approval 
of tho United States ter. 

On January 25, the guard at the legation was reduced from 14 to 6, at the 
request of the minister, 8 men going to the consulate, where the remainder 
of the marine = is stationed. 

While there been no demonstration so far, there can be no doubt that 
oa prompt landing of the battalion has prevented bloodshed and saved life 
and property. 

The Provisional Government bas organized an armed force of four com- 
aa of volunteers and one of regulars, and is daily gaining strength. 
and followers. 

The conduct of the officers and men of the Boston has been such as to re- 
flect credit on the American Navy. 


REPORT OF THE COMMANDER OF THE BATTALION. 


The official report of Lieutenant-Commander Swinburne, : . 
had personal command of the battalion landed, is of great jh ior. 
est in this connection, and it was as follows: 7 


CAMP Boston, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, February 


Sie: I have the honor to submit the following report of the landin- 
subsequent operations of the battalion of the United States steamer p 
in the city of Honolulu: —) 

In obedience to your order, a copy of which is attached, marked A. tho 
talion of the Boston landed at Brewers Wharf, in the city of Hono); 
p. m. oe 16, 

The following is a complete roster of the battalion as landed: 

Lieut. Commander W. T. Swinburne, United States Navy. ¢ 
Lieut. W. R. Rush, United States Navy, adjutant; Passed Assistant cu. 
T. C. Craig, United States Navy, surgeon. ene 

Company A, Artillery, 40 men; 1.37 mm. rev. cannon; 1.37 mm — 
reserve ammunition; 1 Gatling gun; 22 Lee rifles, 18 revolvers: fiane 1. 
cien Young, commanding; Naval Cadets H. C. Kuenzli and w. i: vio 

Company B, infantry, 35 men; Lieut. Charles Laird, Unite 
comman wd Naval Cadet J. F. Carter. 

Company ©, Infantry, 34 men; Lieut. D. Coffman, United States Nay 
manding; Naval Cadet W. D. Brotherton. ; 
Company D, Marines, 36 men; First Lieut. H. L. Draper, Unite 
Marine Corps, —. Snare 

Color guard, 4 men; hospital corps, 1 apothecary, 4 stretcher 
men, 2; music, 3. 

Total, 153 men, 11 officers. 

Each man carried the regulation knapsack, with blanket an ne 
elothing haversack with mess gear and ration of hard bread, and files. 
teen. hose armed with Lee rifle wore the double webbing bel. 
cartridges in the loops and 20in magazines. The marines were 
with the same belts, but the loops only were filled. 

The ammunition boxes of the Gatling gun contained four Alle 
feeds and 1,380 extra rounds{of .45 caliber in pasteboard boxe 
nition boxes of the 37 mm. contained 6t cartridges, common g 
ammunition in 37 mm. caisson was as fo!lews: After compartments 
mm. cartridges, common shell; forward compartment, 1,69) caliber .45 r 
tridges in a boxes; topor centercompartment, four filled Accle’ 
feeds, and 800 .38 caliber revolver cartridges. This amount of ammunition 
stowed safely and compactly and the caisson was easily drawn and ma 
neuvered by twelvemen. Therecharge for Accle’s feed, with its tripod, was 
lashed to whippletree of caisson. 

After battalion was formed, it was, agreeably to your verbal instruc 
marched first tothe United States consulate, where Licut. Draper, wi 
eom y, was detached with orders to proceed to the legation and | 
half his command in charge of the orderly sergeant, returning witht - 
mainder to the United States consulate himself, and remain there as; 
guard until further orders. 

The remainder of the battalionthen marched down King street. In 
ing the palace the battalion, in column of companies, gave a marching sa- 
lute, trumpeters sounding four ruftiesin honor of the royal standard, whi 
was fiying there. 

On arriving at the residence of Mr. J. B. Atherton, am American, the com- 
mand was halted, and sion having been obtained. was marched into 
the grounds, arms stacked, and ranks broken, awaiting further orders from 


ou. 
z About 8 in the evening your aid, Naval Cadet Pringle, arrived with orders 
to march the battalion to Arion Hall and camp there, which was done 
tillery parked, and semtries posted. 

Arion Hall is a long one-story building containing one long room, and ha‘ 
ing verandas on the two long sides, separated from the street by a narrow 
yard and fence, and with a fair-sized yardinrear. It fronts the side of the 
government building, from which it is separated by a narrow street. 

ing the night the men were kept ready for an instant’s call, but there 
were no disturbances of any kind. ; 

At reveille the next m , 17th, the camp routine, which is attached, 
marked B, was publiske? and has been strictly carried out in all its details 
— since. Latrines were builtin the yard and every sanitary precaution 

en. 

At 2:30, p. m.,a civilian, armed, reported to me that a policeman had been 
shot while attempting to stop a wagonload of ammunition which was being 
conveyed to the old armory where the civilian forces enrolled by the com 
mittee of safety were then assembling, and that a large crowd was collect- 
ing on Merchant street. [immediately assembled the battalion underarms 
in the yard in rear of the building to await developments. Veryshortly 
after, you arrived at thecamp. During the time you were at the camp, Viz, 
until nearly 6 o’clock, the men leading the citizens’ movement had assumed 
charge of the government building without opposition ofany kind, the civu- 
ian companies under arms had marched in and established a line of sen- 
tries about the government building. si 

The Boston's battalion was kept in rear of the camp, at their company 
parades. with arms stacked. When you left the camp, about 6p. m., you 
notified me that a Provisional Government, of which Mr. S. B. Dole was pre 
siding officer, was incomplete possession, and showed me a letter from (he 
United States minister recognizing it as the de facto government of the Ha 
waiian Islands, and directed me to consider it as such. — 

During the night again officers and men were kept ready for 4 moments 
call, but the city was ctly quiet. =e 

During the day of the ith the royal standard was hauled down over the 
= and the household troops disbanded, by order of the Provisiona 

overnment, except a small guard of honor, who accompanied theex-Queen 
to her residence on Beretania street. ss aa 

On January 19 new quarters were provided for the battalion at the ng 4 
cupied house on King street, the property of Mr. C. R. Bishop, 0! aan > 
Co., bankers of the place. Having thorong y policed the old camp, the bat 
talion moved into the new quarters at 1:30 p. m. a 

grounds around the new quarters have a frontage on King sitet 
of about 250 feet, separated from the street by a high stone W all _, oo 
broad entrance gates giving on a broad path which sweeps around in — 
of the house, affording ample space for company inspection and os 
—_ mounting. The grounds are about 300 feet in Gepsh, with s ro 
awn in the rear amply sufficient for company and artillery drill OF on 
company at a time. The house is a squar- two-story building of ston’ 
with broad verandahs on three sides. lower floor was oceupied Sean 
men, each —— having its own room, the color geard and dram corps 
one room, a room for adjutant and officer of day, and one room and ae 
dah on one side for guardroom. One outbuilding was used for armory . . 
lamp room, and one for sick bay and quarure for ambulance corps. AS ver: 
place had been used at one time as a hotel there was already a good W 
closet and bathing accommodations for both officers and meu. 
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ory was occupied by the officers. A long shed was immedi- 
athe te ana water led eG six faucets, and proper drainage facilities for 
morning ablutions and scrubbing of clothes, which has added very mate- 
rially to the comfort of the command and the sanitary condition of the 
a pesardanee with your verbal orders given me the evening of January 
$1, the battalion was paraded on the morning of February 1, at8:30 in front 
of the quarters. A company as ay with Gatling and 37 men. Therest 
fan in light marching order. E 
aes on formed you handed La a written order dated February 1, 
opy of which is attached, marked C. 
* Tn obetionce to those orders the battalion marched to the government 
building, where we were received by the civilian anaes & line, who pre- 
sented arms as We entered. President Dole and all members of the ministry 
and advisory council were anogeoomt. Limmediately showed your order to 
Col. Soper, commander-in-chief of the Provisional Government forces, who 
at once turned over the custody of the building tome. Then by your order 
a proclamation from Minister Stevens, establishing a protectorate over the 
Hawaiian islands in the name of the United States, pending negotiations 
with the Hawaiian commissioners at Washington, was read by the adju- 
tant. At9a. m. the United States ensign was hoisted over the building, the 
battalion and civilian forces presenting arms. _ Then the front of the battalion 
being changed to the rear, the Hascaian fiag, hoisted on the pole in the grounds, 
received the same salute. 
‘The civilian forees of the Provisional Government were then withdrawn 
and the custedy of the building turned over to Lient. Draper with his com- 
y of 25 marines, which were withdrawn from the United States consulate 
or the se, the guard at the United States legation being continued, but 
reduced toosmen. The blue-jacketcompaniesof the battalion then returnod 
to their quarters. : 5 
During the three nights preceding the Ist of February the town was full 
of rumors of a threatened attack on the government building by adherents 
and sympathizers with the late monarchy, and all the troops of the Pro- 
visional Government were kept in the government building with patrols 
about the place. The hoisting of the Un States flag had the effect of at once 
ng these rumors and restoring confidence, and appeared to be approved by 


My orders to Lieut. Draper were to consider himself responsible for the 
custody and safety of the government building; to consult freely with the 
officers of the Provisional Government and carry out their wishes as to who 
should be admitted to the building and during what hours they should be ad- 
mitted, and to do everything to facilitate public business. On the morning 
of February 4, at the request of Presicent Dole, the gates of the zrounds of 
the public building were thrown open and everybody allowed free acces; 
from 9a.m.to4dp.m. Lieut. Dr was notified to that effect and directed 
to remove the sentinel from the front of the building dur these hours. 
During the time the marines have occupied the government uilding they 
have received the highest pra ise from all parties for thetr courtesy and mili- 
tary bearing. I would like to add, also, that during their five of serv- 
ice on shore there has not been a single report of infraction of regulations 
made against any one of them. ; 

On February 3, Company A, Lieut. L. Young, was withdrawn from garri- 
son and sent on board ship, by your order. 

Since the protectorate was established everything has been perfectly quiet in the 
city. The garrison routine has been carried out with most careful attention 
to all military details. 

The afternoon company drills have been alternately artillery and infantry. 
Battalion drill has taken the place of morning dress parade in Palace 
Square. During this time, now nearly four weeks, the men have made great 

rogress in all drills and their interest in all their military duties has never 

gged. As a disciplinary school, particularly for petty officers, the ex- 
perience has been very useful. 

This successful result is due to the zeal, taci, and attention to duty of the 
company officers. 

To the adjutant, Lieut. W. R. Rush, I am indebted for all the details of mili- 
tary organization, the sanitary condition of the camp, and for the very ex- 
cellent condition in which the place has been kept. 

After nearly five weeks’ occupancy by a hundred men, both grounds and 
buildings are in better condition than when we arrived. 

Very respectfully, 
Ww. T. SWINBURNE, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U. 8. Navy, 
Commanding Battalionof U.8. 8S. Boston. 
Capt. G. ©. WinTsE 


. 
U. 8. Navy, Commanding U. 8. S. Boston. 
Approved: 
: A G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain U. 8S. Navy, Commanding U. 8. 8. Boston, 


Minister Stevens also bore the following testimony in his re- 
port to the Secretary of State: 

It is proper that I should add that the presenceof the 
been of the highest importance, and the Senaviowad saleme ana oa 
been admirable. Capt. Wiltse has exercised prudence and great firmness, 
while he and the undersigned have recognized only accomplished facts and 


have not allowed the use of the United States force any 
conservative reasons. = a ie aes 


But the best and conclusive proof of the falsity char 
that the overthrow of the uae was due to = Soles of the 
United States naval forces, is furnished in the fact that nearly 
twenty-four hours after the landing of the troops from the Bos- 
ton the representatives of the fallen Queen applied to the United 
States Minister for the aid of those troops for her reéstablish- 
ment and protection, and were informed that they would only 
be employed to protect American property and preserve public 
order. In the meantime the Queen’s cowardly ministers, who 
had sapectes to the citizens for protection against her wrath, 
when they found that their lives were no longer in danger, had 
gone back to her, and joined in signing the appeais and protests 
prepared by the cunning attorneys of Liliuok: i. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZED. 


A Provisional Government had been formed with Judge San- 
ford B. Dole as president, he having resigned from the seavents 


purpose, and after taking possession of the gov- 


court for that 
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January 17, the following com- 


ernment buildings and treasury, 
munication was sent to the United Sta 
HONOLULU, 


tes minister: 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, /@nwary 17, 1998. 
Sin: The undersigned, members of the executive and advisory councils of 
the Provisional Government this day established in Hawaii, hereby state to 
you that for the reasons setforth tn the proclamation this day issued, a copy 
of which is herewith inclosed for your consideration, the Hawaiian mon- 
archy has been abrogated and a Provisional Governmeut established in ac 
cordance with the said above-mentioned proclamation 
Such Provisional Government has been proclaimed, is now in possession 
of the government departmental buildings, the archives, and the treasury, 


and is in control of the city. We hereby request that you will, on behalf of 
the United States of America, recognize it as the existing de facto Govern 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands, and afford to it the moral support of your 


Government, and, if necessary, the support of America 
preserving the public peace. 
We have the honor to remain your obedient servants, 


1 troops to assist in 


SANFORD B. DOLE. J. A. McCANDLESS 
J. A. KING. ANDREW BROWN. 
P. C. JONES. JAS. F. MORGAN 


WILLIAM O. SMITH. 
S. M. DAWSON. 
JOHN EMMELOUTA. 
FE. W. MCOHESNEY. 
W. C. WILDER. 
His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister 


Having satisfied himself that the Provisional Government had 
become established de facto, Mr. Stevens, about 5 o'clock p. m., 
issued the following recognition: 


HENRY WATERHOUSE 
E. D. TENNEY. 

F. J. WILHELM. 

W. G. ASHLEY 

Cc. BOLTE 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Honolutu, Hawaiian Islands, January 17, 189 

A ProvisionalGovernment having beenduly constituted in the place of the 
recent Government of Queen Liliuokalani, and said Provisional Government 
being in full possession of the government buildings, the archives, and the 
treasury, and in control of the capital of the Hawaiian Isiands, I hereby 
recognize said Provisional Government as the de facto Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 








JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 

On the same afternoon the ex-Queen’s ministers sent a letter to 
Minister Stevens referring to “‘ certain treasonable persons claim- 
ing to be a Provisional Government, at present occupying the 
government buildings with an armed force,” and inquiring 
whether the Minister had recognized said Government, with the 
request that, if not, he would grant assistance to the government 
of the Queen. In regard to this letter Minister Stevens made 
the following entry on the legation records: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1898 
About 4 tod p. m.of thisdate—am not certain of the precise time—the note 
on file from the four ministers of the deposed Queen, inquiring if I had: 
ognized the Provisional Government, came to my hands while I was lying 
sick on the couch. Wot far from 5 p. m.—I did not think to look at my 
watch—I addressed a short note to Hon. Samuel Parker, Hon. William H 
Cornwell, Hon. John F. Colburn, and Hon. A. P. Peterson, no longer regard 
ing them as ministers, informing them that [ had recognized the Provi 
sional Government. 
JOHN I. 
7 


United 


STEVENS, 
Stales Minister 
He also sent the following to Mr. Cleghorn, the fatherof Kaiu- 
lani, and Liliuokalani’s appointee as governor of theisland, who 
had written him regretting the landing of the troops: 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1802. 
Srr: Yours of yesterday, the 16th, regarding the landing of the United 
States naval force at Honolulu, is received. I have carefully read its terms 
andimport. My responsibility as the United States minister plenipoten- 
tiary at this critical time in Hawaiian affairs it is impossible for me to ig- 
nore. Lassure you that, in whatever responsibility the American diplomatic 
and naval representatives have assumed or may assumes, we shall do our 
utmost to regard the welfare of all persons and interests concerned. 
Yours sincerely, with kindest consideration, 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 
Hon. A. S. CLEGHORN, 
Governor of Oahu. 


Tn still further evidence of the care exercised by Minister Ste- 
vens, the documents show that near nightfall on the 17th the head 
of the Provisional Government addressed a letter to him stating: 

As night is approaching and our forces {may be insufficient to maintain 
order. we request the immediate support of the United States forces, and 
would request that the commander of the United States forces take com 
mand of our military forces, so that they may act together for the protection 
of the city. 

Mr. Stevens indorsed this: “‘The above request not complied 
with,” and sent President Dole the following note: 

UNITED STatTEs LEGATION, JTonoluiu, January, 17, 189%. 
Think Capt. Wiltse will endeavor to maintain order and protect life and 
property, but do not think he would take command of the men of the Pro- 
visional Government. 

Will have bim come to the legation soon as possible and take his opinion 

and inform you as soon as possible. 
Yours, truly, 
JOHN L. STEVENS 

Capt. Wiltse did not take command of the Hawaiian forces. 

Prior to this, on Saturday, the fallen Queen and ministry had 
sought to win the support of the United States Minister by sign- 
ing a communication to him in which they said the Queen’s ac- 
tion in regard to the new constitution ‘‘ was under stress of her 
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native subjects,” and offering assurance that ‘‘changes in the 
fundamental law will be soughtonly by methods provided in the 
constitution itself.” 

A proclamation of similar purport was issued, and a meeting 
of Royalists was organized to indorse it, but it was too late for 
the reckless Queen to retrace her steps, and the revolution went 
forward and not backward. The final act was the filing of a 
srotest with the Provisional Government, signed by Liliuoka- 
ani and her cabinet, in which she claimed to have “ yielded to 
the superior force of the United States,” and concluded as fol- 
lows, 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces, and perhaps the loss of life, I 
do, under this protest and impelled by said force, yield my authority until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts be- 
ing presented to it, undo the action of its representative and reinstate mein 


the authority which I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawallan 
Islands. 
the 


The Provisional Government was poss recognized b 
British Minister, Portugese charge d'affaires, and French and 
Japanese commissioners, being all the diplomatic representa- 
tives in the Hawaiian Islands. 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Government was to ap- 
point a special commission, consisting of Hons. Lorin A. Thurs- 
ton, William C. Wilder, J. Marsden, William R. Castle, and 
Charles P. Carter, all eminent citizens, ‘ to negotiate upon the 
terms of a union of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands and the United States of America.” They sailed January 
19th for San Francisco, and presented their credentials at the 
State Department in Washington, February 3d and 4th, 1893. 

THE RAISING OF OUR FLAG. 


On January 31, the Provisional Government, which had sent 
its commissioners to Washington to ask for annexation, practi- 
cally upon our own terms, addressed the following request to 
the United States Minister: 

HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, January 81, 1898. 


Sir: Believing that we are unable to satisfactorily protect life and prop- 
erty and to prevent civil disorders in Honolulu and throughout the Hawa- 
lian Islands, we hereby, in obedience to the instructions of the advisory 
council, pray that ro will raise the flag of the United States of America for 
the protection of the Hawatian Islands for the time being, and to that end 
we hereby confer upon the Government of the United States, through you, 
freedom of occupation of the public buildings of this Government, and of 
the soil of this country, so far as may be necessary for the exercise of such 
protection, but not interfering with the administration of public affairs by 
this Government. 

We have, etc., 
as SANFORD B. DOLE, 
President of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
J. A. KING, 
Minister of Interior. 
P. C. JONES 
Minister of Finance. 
WILLIAM O. SMITH, 
Attorney-General. 

His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 

Envoy Hutraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


This request from the Provisional Government was conveyed 
to Capt. Wiltse in a letter dated February 1, in which the United 
States Minister said: 


I hereby ask you to comply with the spirit and terms of the request of the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government, and to that end to use all the force at 
your command, in the exercise of — best surenens and discretion, you 
= —— awaiting instructions from the United States Government at 

ashington. 


As a result the following order was given: 


U. S. S. BosTon, (SECOND RATS), 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, February 1, 1893. 
Str: You will take possession of the Government building and the Amer- 
ican flag will be hoisted over it at 9 a. m. 
Very respectfully, 
G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. 8S. Navy, Commanding U. S. 8. Boston. 
Lieut. Commander W. T. SWINBURNE, 
Commanding Battalion, U.S. 8. Boston. 


And on the same day the United States Minister and the com- 
mander of the naval forces issued the following proclamation: 
To the Hawaiian people: 

At the request of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, I 
hereby, in the name of the United States of America, assume protection 
of the Hawalian Islands for the protection of life and property aud occupa- 
tion of public nee and Hawaiian soil, so far as may be necessary for 
the purpose specified, but not interfering with the administration of public 
affairs by the Provisional Government. 

This action is taken pending, and subject to, negowetions at Washington. 

OHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, February 1, 1893, 
Approved and executed by 


s G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Commanding U. 8. 8. Boston. 


The considerations which led the United States Minister and 
Capt. Wiltse to believe it wise and necessary to take that ac- 
tion were stated with great cogency by Minister Stevens in a 
—" written to the Secretary of State the same day, as fol- 
ows: 
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UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, February 1, 199 


Sir: To-day the undersigned and Capt. Wiltse of the Bostonare comna)) 
to assume a grave responsibility. The inclosed copies of oficial note 
explain the reasons which have led to this action on our part. 

have time before the departure of the mail steamer only to state priog 
the additional reasons which caused us to assume temporary protectora 
of theseislands. The Provisional Government must have time to o 
a new police and to discipline a small military force. When the mona, 
died by its own hand, there was no military force in the islands but t}, 
uard of about 75 natives, not in effective force equal to 20 Amerjean ¢.)- 
iers. These were promptly discharged by the Provisional Govyernyan: 
except 16 left as the guard of the fallen Queen at her house. lee yas 

The white men here, as well as the natives, have not been much acey 
tothe use of arms. Thereare scarcely any men familiar with military 
line. Companies are now being organized and drilled. They m 
few weeks for drill. Only a small force of afew hundred wil} ba re 
but these must be disciplined men. So far the Provisional Goyernme 
been sustained by the uprising and union of the business men and pox 
zens. Bankers, merchants, clerks, professional men, respectable mec} 
have stood manfully by the new Government and kept guard by night. | 
kind of defense must give x to a small, reliable military force. * 
is the necessity of the new Government. There are 40,009 Chinese a or 
anese on the islands, and evil-disposed ee might stir some of them ; 
disorder. But the chief elements of evil are in Honolulu, where are t 
egade whites at the head of the lottery and opium rings, and a conside; 
number of hoodlum foreigners and the more Vicious of the natives : 

Another important reason for our action is the possibility of the 
here of a British war vessel, and that the English minister here 
might try to press unduly the Provisional Government. Wit 
under our protection we think the English minister will nota 
sist that his Government has the right to interfere while our fiag is 
the Government building. This isall I have time to write before t) 
parture of the mail. Weshall continue to maintain our present 
With great caution and firmness until we hear from the President 
the Secretary of State. Asa necessary precaution against all con nN 
cies, I advise that Admiral Skerrett be promptly sent here with one or ty 
ships in addition to the Boston. 

Iam, sir, etc., 


3 Wil 


JOHN L. STEVENS 

As a specious effort has been made to represent that Mr, 
Stevens was censured for this action and the raising of the flag 
disavowed by the Government at Washington, it may be worth 
while to say that the dispatch of Secretary Foster, on which 
this allegation is based, was entirely hypothetical, and that a 
comparison of what the Secretary said was proper with the 
terms of the Minister’s proclamation will show that they were 
in strictaccord. In the dispatch of February 14, 1893, Secretary 
Foster did say: 

So far as it (your action) may appear to overstep thatlimit by setting the 
authority of the United States above that of the Hawaiian Government in 
the capacity of protector or to impair the independent sovereignty of that 
—_ by substituting the flag and power of the United States, it is 


But the Minister having done nothing of the kind, as the 
terms of his proclamation explicitly demonstrate, there was 
nothing to ‘‘disavow.” On the contrary, the Minister's procla- 
mation was couched in language almost identical with that used 
by the Secretary in giving him instructions in the same dis- 
patch, as follows: 


It isnot thought, however, that the request of the Provisional Government 
for protection or your action in compliance therewith contemplated more 
than the codperation of the moral and material forces of the United States 
to strengthen the authority of the Provisional Government, by according (0 ul 
adequate protection for life and property during the negotiations instiluted here, 
and without interfering with the execution of public affairs. Such coope! 
was and is within your standing instructions and those of the na 
manders in Hawaiian waters. Sofar as your course accords to the d+ /ac! 
sovereign Government, the material cooperation of the United States for 
the maintenance wv yese order and protection of life and property Jrom appre 
hended disorders, it is commended. 


/ 
he 


And the Secretary proceeded to practically indorse what had 
been done by saying: 


Your own instructions are likewise renewed, and you are accorins! 
authorized to ————- with the commanding officer for the continued pres" 


v 


ence on shore of such marine force as may be practicable and requisite 
the security of the lives and property interests of American cilizens 
repression of lawlessness threatening them, whenever in your judgment Its: 
be necessary so to do, or when such codperation may be sought torg 
cause by the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


It is only necessary to add that no thought of ‘ hauling down 
the flag, raised by the joint action of our diplomatic and naval 
representatives at Honolulu on foot 1, 1893, ever found ex- 
pression from any officer of the Republican Administration 0! 
the Government of the United States. a 

And on the 4th of March, 1893, when Grover Cleveland Ww as 
inaugurated as President of the United States, a treaty for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands upon substantially our ow? 
terms was pending in the United States Senate, with the ap 
proval of Benjamin Harrison, and the Stars and Stripes — 
still floating from the flagstaff at Honolulu, where they a 
been raised _by Minister Stevens and Capt. Wiltse on the Ist 


February. 


i the 
itsoal 


rd 


THE TREATY OF ANNEXATION. 


On the 15th of February, 1893, President Harrison transmitted 
to the United States Senate a treaty of annexation, concernits 
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which the injunction of secrecy was temoved on the 17th. His 
message of transmission was as follows: 


ea icati treaty of annexation 
smit herewith, with a view to its ratification, a treaty 0 t 
cauied on the I4th day of February, 1893, between Hon. John Ww. ee 
Secretary of State, who was duly empowered to act in that behalf ot e 
partof the United States, and Lorrin A. Thurston, W. R. Castle, W. C. W — 
c. L. Carter, anc Joseph a ener on the part of the Pro- 
sional Government of the Hawaiian Islands. : 

vithe treat y, it will be observed, does not attempt to deal in detail with the 
questions that grow out of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to — 
United States. The commissioners representing the Hawaiian Gov ernmen 
have consented to leave to the future and to the just and benevolent pur- 
poses of the United States the adjustment of all such questions. 

I do not deem it necessary to — at anyJength the conditions which 

ave re -his decisive action. 
nets been e ponley ofthe Administration not only to respect, but to en- 
courage the continuance of an independent government in the Hawaiian Is- 
Jands so long as it afforded suitable guaranties for the protection of life and 
property and maintained a stability and strength that gave adequate se- 
curity against the domination of any other power. The moral cepeees of 
this Government has continually manifested itself in the most friendly dip- 
lomatic relations, and in many acts of courtesy to the Hawalian rulers. 

The overthrow of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Gov- 
ernment, but had its origin in what seems to have been a reactionary and 
revolutionary policy on the part of Queep Liliuokalani, which put in serious 

ril not only the large and preponc erating interests of the United States 
in the islands, but all foreign interests, anc indeed the decent administra- 
tion of civil affairs and the peace of the islands. ; 

It is quite evident that the monarchy had become effete and the Queen's 
government so weak and inadequate as to be the prey of designing and un- 
scrupulous persons. The restoration of Queen Liliuokalani to her throne 
is undesirable, if not impossible, and unless activelysu ported by the United 
States, would be accompanied by serious disaster and the disorganization 
of all business interests. The influence and interestof the United States in 
the islands must be increased and not diminished. 

Only two courses are now open; one the establishment of a protectorate 
by the United States, and the other, annexation full and complete. I think 
the latter course, Which has been adopted in the treaty, will be highly pro- 
motive of the best interests of the Hawaiian people, and is the only one that 
will adequately secure the interests of the United States. These interests 
are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the other great powers 
shall secure these islands. Such a possession would not consist with our 
safety and with the peace of the world. 

This view of the situation is so apparent and conclusive that no protest 
has been heardfrom any government against proceedings looking to annex- 
ation. Every foreign representative at Honolulu promptly acknowledged 
the Provisional Government, and I think there is a general concurrence in 
the opinion that the deposed Queen oughtnot tobe restored. Promptaction 
upon this treaty is very desirable. 

Ifit meets the approval of the Senate peace and good order will be secured 
in the islands under existing laws until such time as Congress can provide 
by legislation a permanent form of government for theislands. This legis- 
lation should be, and I do not doubt will be, not only just to the natives and 
all other residents and citizens of the islands, but should be characterized by 

eat liberality and a high regard to the rights of all the people and of all 
foreigners domiciled there. 

The correspondence which accompanies the treaty will put the Senate in 
possession of all the facts known to the Executive. 

BENJ. HARRISON. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 15, 1893. 
TEXT OF THE TREATY. 


As the treaty has been the subject of much discussion, and has 
so important a bearing upon the existing and proposed relations 
between the two Governments, I will print its text, as follows: 


The United States of America and the Provisional Government of the Ha- 
walian Islands, in view of the natural dependence of those islands upon 
the United States, of their geographical proximity thereto, of the intimate 
= taken by citizens of the United States in there implanting the seeds of 

thristian civilization, of the long continuance of their exclusive reciprocal 
commercial relations whereby their mutual interests have been developed, 
and the preponderant and paramount share thus acquired by the United 
States and their citizens in the productions, industries, and trade of the said 
islands, and especially in view of the desire expressed by the said Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands that those islands shall be incorporated iuto 
the United States as an integral part thereof and under their sovereignty, 
in order to provide for and assure the security and prosperity of the sald 
islands, the high contracting parties have determined to accomplish by 
treaty an ere so important to their mutual and permanent welfare. 

To this end, the high contracting parties have conferred full power and 
ay ' Sew od seer ay Sppemes Plontpotensiaries, to wit: 

6 President o e Un States of America, John W. Foster, $ 
of State of the United States; and Sone, Sepenecy 

The President of the Executive and Advisory Councils of the Provisional 
Government of the Hawaiian Islands, Lorrin A. Thurston, William R. Cas- 
Ue, William C. Wilder, Charles L. Carter, and Joseph Marsden: 

And the said plenipotentiaries, after having communicated to each other 


their respective full powers, found in good and due form, have 
and concluded the toliowing articles: —o 


ARTICLE I. 
The Government of the Hawaiian Islands hereb cedes, fro 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, absolutely and without ne 
serve to the United States forever all rights of soverei nty of whatsoever 
kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, renouncing 
in favor of the United States every sovereign right of which as an independ- 
ent nation itis now possessed; and henceforth said Hawaiian Islands and 
s island and key thereunto appertaining and each and every portion 
Set ean become and be an integral part of the territory of the United 


ARTICLE II. 


_The Government of the Hawaiian Islands also cedes and transfers to the 
United States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, government, or 
. = ands, public buildings or edifices, rts, harbors, fortifications, mili- 
pe : naval equipments, and allother public property of every kind and de- 
on ? on belonging to the Government of the awalian Islands,together with 
a the right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining. The existing laws 
the J United States relative to public lands shall not apply tosuch lands in 
speci ee Islands, but the Congress of the Unitea States shall enact 

4! laws for their management and disposition: Provided, That all reve- 





nue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such part thereof as 
may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval purposes of the 
United States or may be assigned to the use of the local government, shall 
be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for 
educational and other public purposes 


ARTICLE IIT. 


Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing Government and laws 
of the Hawaiian Islands are hereby continued, suject to the paramount au- 
thority of the United States. The Presiden®, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner to reside in said 
Islands who shall have the power to veto any act of said government, and 
an act disapproved by him shall thereupon be void and of no effect unless 
approved by the President. 

Congress shall, within one year from the exchange of the ratitications of 
this treaty, enact the necessary legislation to extend to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands the laws of the United States respecting duties upon imports, the in- 
ternal revenue, commerce and navigation; but until Congress shall other 


wise provide, the existing commercial relations of the ilawaiian Islands, 
both with the United States and foreign countries shall continue as regards 
the commerce of said islands with the rest of the United States and with 


foreign countries, but this shall not be construed as giving to said islands 
the power to enter into any new stipulation ov agreement whatsoever or to 
have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign government. The consular 
representatives of foreign powers now resident in the Hawaiian Islands 
shall be permitted to continue in the exercise of their consular functions 
until they can receive their exequaturs from the Government of the United 
States. 
ARTICLE Iv. 


The further immigration of Chinese laborers into the Hawaiian Islands is 
hereby prohibited until Congress shall otherwiee provide. Furthermore, 
Chinese persons of the classes now or hereafter excluded by law from en- 
tering the United States will not be permitted to come from the Hawaiian 
Islancs to other parts of the United States, and if so coming shall be sub- 
ject to the same penalties as if entering from a foreign country. 


ARTICLE V. 


The public debt of the Hawalian Islands, lawfully existing at the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, including the amounts due 
to depositors in the Hawaiian postal savings banks, is hereby assumed by 
the Government of the United States; but the liability of the United States 
in this regard shall in no case exceed three and one-quarter millions of dol- 
lars. Solong, however, as the existing Government and the present commer- 
cial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are continued, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, said Government shall continue to pay the interest on said debt. 


ARTICLE VI, 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay to Liliuokalani, the 
late Queen, within one year from date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, the sum of $20,000, and annually thereafter alike sum of $20,000 
during the term of her natural life, provided she in good faith submits to 
the aT of the Government of the United States and the local govern- 
ment of the islands. 

And the Government of the United States further agr es to pay to the 
Princess Kaiulani within one year from the date of the exchange of the rat- 
ifications of this treaty the gross sum of $150,000, provided she in goo] faith 
submits to the authority of the Government of the Unite] States and the 
local government of the islands. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part, and by 
the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands on the other, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Honolulu as soon as possible. 
Such exchange shall be made on the part of the United States by the com- 
missioner hereinbefore provided for, and it shall operate as a complete and 
final conveyance to the United Ssates of all the rights of sovereignty and 
property herein ceded to them. Within one month after such exchange of 
ratifications the Provisional Government shall furnish said commissioner 
with a full and complete schedule of all the public property herein ceded and 
transferred. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the above 
articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Donein duplicate at the city of Washington this (4th day of February, 

93. 


JOHN W. FOSTER. [SRAr. 
LORRIN A. THURSTON. |SEAL | 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE. ISEAL, 
WILLIAM C. WILDER. lon’ 
CHARLES L. CARTER. pana) 
JOSEPH MARSDEN [SEAL 


There can certainly be no exaggeration in saying that no ac- 
quisition approximating in importance and advantage to that of 
the Sandwich Islands by the United States was ever offered to 
any nation on more liberal and favorable terms than those of 
the foregoing treaty, submitted to the United States Senate and 
to Congress for such modifications as might seem desirable. 
When that treaty wassubmitted the Senate of the United States 
was under Republican control, and as the acquisition of valuable 
territory has always been popular in this country, the Repub- 
lican Senate might have scored a strong point of party policy 
by promptly perfecting and ratifying a treaty securing to us the 
substantial advantages offered; and whatever differences of judg- 
ment there may have been as to the most desirable method of 
identifying Hawaii with our Government, there is no doubt that 
the failure to hasten the ratification during the brief remaining 
period of Republican administration was largely due to a belief 
that a broader public policy would be served by enabling the in- 
coming Democratic Administration to share in perfecting nego- 
tiations of such great national consequence, and which must 
depend for full success upon favorable legislation in the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. 

How little this courteous consideration was appreciated the 
sequel has made manifest. 
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“THE POLICY OF INFAMY.” 


The instant and sweeping reversal of the entire policy of 
friendliness on the part of our Government toward that of the 
Hawaiian Islands upon the accession of President Cleveland to 
office indicates beyond reasonable doubt a hostile purpose, ma- 
tured by him during the few weeks while the Harrison Admin- 
istration was preparing tosecure tothe United States possession 
or control of the most commanding military and commercial out- 
post in the Pacific Ocean. Mark the eager haste exhibited by 
the new President in undoing the work of his predecessor: 

On the 7th of March, 1893, only three days after his inaugura- 
tion, President Cleveland withdrew from the Senate the treaty 
of annexation. 

On the llth of March, only seven days after he took the 
oath of office, he appointed James H. Blount, of Georgia, as his 
**e-yocial commissioner,” invested him with ‘* paramount” au- 
thority, without the advice or consent of the Senate, and dis- 
patched him to the Sandwich Islands to investigate and report 
to him concerning the status of affairs inthatcountry. Follow- 
ing are the credentials and instructions in this extraordinary 
case of a “commissioner” whose appointment was never sub- 
mitted to or confirmed by the Senate, which was then in session: 


Mr. Blount's credentiats. 


Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of America, to his excel- 
lency Sanford B. Dole, President of the executive and advisory councils of 
the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands: 


GRBAT AND Goop FrienD: I have made choice of James H. Blount, one 
of our distinguished citizens, as my special commissioner to visit the Ha- 
waiian Islands and make report to me concerning the present status of af- 
fairs in that country. He is well informed of our sincere desire to cultivate 
and maintain to the fullest extent the friendship which has so long sub- 
sisted between the two countries, and in all matters affecting relations with 
the Government of the Hawaiian Islands Ais authority is paramount. My 
knowledge of his high character and ability gives me entire confidence that 
he will use every endeavor to advance the interest and prosperity of both Gov- 
ernments and so render himself acceptable to your excellency. 

I therefore request your excellency to receive him favorably and to give 
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togive adequate protection to the life and peepenty of citizens of th: 
States, the assent of such authority should first be obtained, ir i: 
done without prejudice to the interests involved. 
should not, however, be claimed to the exclusion of similar measur 
representatives of other powers for the protection of the lives and »: 
of their citizens or subjects residing in the islands. , 

While the United States claim noright to interfere in the polit{, 
mestic affairs or in the internal conflicts of the Hawaiian Islands o 
than as herein stated, or for the purpose of maintaining any treaty 
rights which they possess, this Government will adhere to its cons; 
established policy in relation to them, and it will not acquiesce ip 
interference by other powers. 

The foregoing general exposition of the President's views wi]! jn 
safe courses within which your action should be shaped and mart +) 
of your discretion in calling upon the naval commander for coijpera. 

The United States revenue cutter Rush is under orders to Wa 7 
San Francisco and convey you to Honolulu. : 

A stenographic clerk will be detailed to accompany you and re nal 
ject to your orders. 

It isexpected that you will use all convenient dispatch for theyry 
ofyour mission, as it is the President's desire to have the resu 
at the earliest possible day. Besides the connected report you are eo. 
tofurnish you will from time to time, as occasion may offer, corresp 
the Secretary of State, communicating information or soliciting | 
struction on such points as you may deem necessary. In case » 


TT, 


Your power in this y. 


you may —e either in plain text or in the cipher of the Nay 7 + 
t 


ment, throu, ¢ kind offices of the admiral commanding, wh} 
sent to Mr. W. A. Cooper, United States dispatch agent at San | 
be transmitted thence. 
Reposing the amplest confidence in y our ability and zeal for the ; 
tion of the trust thus confided to you, 
Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 


Hon. JAMES H. BLOUNT, ec. 


The United States Minister and United States consul-conops 
were also officially informed by Secretary Gresham that © jp 


matters pertaining to the existing or other Government 
islands, the authority of Mr. Blount is paramoynt.” 


oO 


a 


And to cap the climax of this amazing investiture of a per- 


sonal agent of the President with powers superior to the « 


stitutional officers of the United States Government, the Sec, 
tary of the Navy, on the same day, issued to the commanding 
officer of the United States naval forces on the Pacific station, 


full credence to what he shall say on the part of the United States and to 
the assurances which I have charged him toconvey to you of the best wishes 
of this Government for the prosperity of the Hawaiian Islands. 

May God have your excellency in wise keeping. 

Written at Washington this lith day of March, in the year 1893. 


Your good friend, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


By the President: 
W. Q. GRESHAM, 
Secretary of State. 


the almost incredible instructions placing him and his fore 
under the orders of Mr. Blount! These remarkable orders wil 
be referred to more in detail as I proceed. 

Commissioner Blount arrivedat Honolulwon the United State 
revenue steamer Rush at noon on the 29th of March, and the 
animusof his mission was immediately evidenced by his cool- 
ness toward the United States Minister, his seeking accommo 
dations at the hotel where royalist influences surrounded him, 





Mr. Blount’s instructions. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, March 11, 1898. 


Sir: The situation created in the Hawatian Islands by the recent deposi- 
tion of Queen Liliuokalani and the erection of a Provisional Government de- 
mands the fullest consideration of the President, and in order to obtain 
trustworthy information on this subject, as well as for the discharge of other 
duties herein specified, he has decided to dispatch you to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands as his special commissioner, in which capacity you will herewith re- 
ceive a commission and also a letter, whereby the President accredits you 
- t ne President of the executive and advisory councils of the Hawaiian Is- 

nds. 

The comprehensive, delicate, and confidential character of your mission 
can now only be briefly outlined, the details of its execution being necessa- 
rily left, in at measure, to your good judgment and wise discretion. 

You will investigate and fully yamoee to the President all the facts you can 
learn respecting the condition of irs in the Hawaiian Islands, the causes 
of the revolution by which the Queen’s Government was overthrown, the 
sentiment of the people toward ae oe and, in general, all that 
can fully enlighten the President touching the su jects of your mission. 

To enable you to fulfill this . your authority in all matters touch- 
ing the relations of this Government to the existing or other government 
of the islands, and the protection of our citizens therein, ts paramount, and 


the marked bias exhibited in his selection of the persons from 
whom he sought information, and the fact that within ten days 


after he first set foot on Hawaiian soil, he began to cast re! 


tions upon the United States Minister and consul-general in his 


dispatches to the State Department, and to show that his sy: 
athies were strongly hostile to the American influence on | 


slands. The following expression in his second dispatch 


April 8, will serve to show the strength of his prejudice agains! 


his countrymen at the very outset: 
As aclass, American citizens here have been the most active in 


ing the Queen, and are active in maintaining the existing Governm: ni 
they are thus to participate in the affairsof these islands, and wien for 


used to suppress such movements on their part the forces of th 


States are to be called in to protect their persons and property, it does sve 


1 fait} 


that our Government encourages them to lawlessness, and its g00 
impugned. 

y present impression is that the existing Government owes I's 
and its maintenance to this perverted influence. Of course, ti! 
ther inquiry may furnish a different and better opinion. 


In one of his earliest dispatches, dated April 20, Mr. Bb) 


in you alone, acting in codperation with the commander of the naval forces, is : $ : : he United 
vested full dlecretion and power todelermine when such forces should be landea | Still further indicated his unfriendliness to the Unio’ 
or withdrawn. Minister, to whom he never confided hisinstructions. : 


You are, however, authorized to avail yourself of such aid and informa- 
tion as - may Ccesire from the present minister of the United States at 
Honolulu, Mr. John L. Stevens, who will continue until further notice to 
ager the usual functions attaching to his office, not inconsistent with 

he tae = intrusted to you. An instruction will be sent to Mr. Stevens di- 
recting him to facilitate your presentation to the head of the Government 
i your arrival, and to er you all needed assistance. 

he withérawal from the Senate of the recently signed treaty of annexa- 
tion, for reéxamination by the President, leaves its subject-matter in abey- 
ance. and you are not charged with any duty in respect thereto. It maybe walk, 
however, for you to dispel any le ich 
may have ex 
ernment of the United Slates toward the people of the Hawaiian Islands or the 
earnest solicitude here felt for their welfare, tranquillity, and pro ‘ 

Historical precedents and the eral course of the United States author- 
ize the employment of its armed force in foreign territory for the security 
of the lives and property of American citizensand for the repression of law- 
less and tumultuous acts threatening them; and the powers conferred to 
that end upon the representatives of the United States are both necessary 
olie proper, subject always to the exercise of a sound discretion in their ap- 

cation, 

In the judgment of the President your authority, as well as that of the 
comman of the naval forces in Hawaiian waters should be, and is, lim- 
ited in the use of force to such measures as are necessary to pro- 
tect the persons and property of our citizens; and while abstain from 
any manner of interference with the domestic concerns of the is Ss, you 
should indicate your willingness to intervene with your friendly offices in 
the interest of a peaceful settlement of troubles the limits of sound 


discretion. 
ed — a Hawaiian territory on 


Should it be necessary to land an 
oceasions of popular disturbance, When the lk authority may be unable 


ed touching the entire friendliness of the President and the Gov-. 


ward the Provisional Government, with which he esta 
only the most formal relations. In this dispatch he man 


~~ 


jealousy over a report that was made to him by Claus 5p" 
els, the sugar magnate, that Paul Neumann was to visit \\“ 
ington to represent the Queen in some negotiations jor a 


justment between herself and the Provisional Govern! 
and that Minister Stevens was cognizant of and_ 
mission. Mr. Blount at once wrote to Secretary ©! 


Mr. Paul Neumann is generally regarded here as 2 bY! 
scrupulous person. 


He cautioned the State Department against dealing wit! hin 


and suggested that— 

If such an adjustment is desirable instructions to the American Pv 
ative [meaning himself] to bring about such an arrangeme?! 
much more honorable course on the part of the United State 5. 

He proceeded to show his conception that the 0» 
mission was to take advantage of the difficulties surr 
the new Government, by such expressions as these: 


The representatives of the Provisional Government are conscious | 1s ' 


movement inaugurated on the 1ith of January last for the dethron 

the Queen and annexation to the United States is a much more «' 

one than they then realized. — 

The white race, or what may be termed the reform party, 69/5") " 
and own most of the property in these islands and are desper: 


tobea part of the United States on anv terms rather than take the cla" 


1 favoring 1 











a eich ean SRE 


being subjected to the control of the natives. With them we can dictate any 


tone feeling of the natives isthat while they do not want annexation, if 


ited States does it will be accomplished, and they will acquiesce. 
eee, Givustion is ‘50 completely under our control that I should regret ous 
Mr. Neumann's agency in the matter of abdication of the Queen, wit 7 
connection with Dr. Bowen and others and the attendant circumstances, 
recognized by the Government. 

Ata later period, when he learned that he and Mr. aan 
were strongly in sympathy, he wrote the Department that he 
desired to withdraw the word “ unscrupulous,” as applied to that 
zealous attorney of the ex-Queen. And in the same dispatch of 
April 26, from which t have quoted, 3 ¢ 
‘‘a large majority of the people,” evidently including all the 
Japanese, Chinese, and other inhabitants with the native Ha- 
waiians, were opposed to annexation. ‘His words were: 


g , much impressed with a belief that a large:majority of the people 
of these islands are Ggposed to annexation, and that the proofs being taken 


will verify this opinion. 
BLOUNT HAULS DOWN THE FLAG. 


with him to Hawaii a fixed hostility to what had been accom- 
lighed in the revolution and a purpose to discredit and reverse 

the action of the representatives of the United States Govern- 
ernment so far as they had seemed to exhibit sympathy with the 
new Provisional Government, is found in his first dispatch after 
his arrival, in which he makes no less than nine specific refer- 
ences to the fact that he had inaugurated his mission by ‘‘ haul- 
ing down the American flag.” The official history of that as- 
tonishing transaction is found in the following documents: 

Secretary Herbert to Rear-Admiral Skerrett. 

NAvyY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11, 1893. 


Sm: This letter will be handettto you bythe Hon. James H. Blount, spe- 
cial commissioner from’ the President of the United States to the Govern- 
ment of the Hawaitan Islands. 


You will consult freely with.Mr. Blount, and will obey any instructions you 


may receive from him regarding the course to be pursued at-said islands by the | 


counder your commanil. 
You will Seo afford Mr. Blount all such facilities.as he may desire for the 
use of your cipher code in communicating by telegraph with this Govern- 
ment. 


Respectfully, HILARY A. HHRBERT 


Secretary of the Navy. 
Rear-Admiral J. S. SKERRETT, 
Commander in Chief United States Naval Forces, 
Pacific Station, Flagship Mohican, Honolulu, H. 1. 


Mr. Blount to Rear-Admiral Skerrett. 
HONOLULU, Afarch 31, 1893. 
Sir; You are directel to haul down the United States ensign from tho 


to which they belong. 
This will be executed atl o'clock on the Ist day of April. 


Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES H. BLOUNT, 
Special Commissioner of the United States, 


Rear-Admiral J. S. SKERTDTT, 
Commanding Pacific Squadron. 


aidmirul Skerrett’s report to Mr. Blount. 


U. S. S. MOHICAN, PLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, April 1, 1893. 


Sim: Lhave the honor toinform Special Commissioner Blount that in obo- 


dience to his directions, the United States ensign over the government | 


building was lowered at.1l a. m. of this date, and the force withdrawn from 
the building and the place designated asCamp-Boston, at thesame hour. [ 
learn that quite a number of people congregated about the government build- 
ing at the e. The force of marines stationed there were relieved by a 
force of the Provisional Government. There was no demonstration made 
aie populace present. No cheering nor any other signs of either joy or 


Iwent onshore this afternoon and. saw quite an access innumbers of thos: 
Who Were wearing the annexation club badge. There has been no evidence 
— + gmataaaes or riotouscharacters. Absolutely thereappears to be peace 
and quiet. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. 8S. SKERRETT, 
diear-Admiral, U. 8. Navy, 
Commanding U. 8. Navat Force, Pacific Station. 


On April 6 the Admiral reported this occurrence to the Secre- | 


tary of the Navy,-as follows: 


Since my last of ‘the 29th ultimo, I tave to inf 
aan inform the Department of the 


losing my mail on that day, of the United States Revenuse 
Steamer Richard Rush, having on wena Special United States Commis- 
sioner J. H. Biount. On March 31 I was called oy Mr. Blountfor a special 

ew, on Which oceasion, by his directions, I was ordered to withdraw 
the Boston's force from the shore, and at 11.a.m. on April 1 to haul down the 
United States flag from the government building, which was to be replaced 
by the Provisional Government hoisting the Hawaiian fiag. These orders 
were promptly executed as directed. There was not the remotest evidence 
shown by the crowd of natives and others about the government building, 
of any feeling: no demonstration of any description. 


Such is the official record of the first and only occasion in the 
history of this country when an admiral and a fleet of the 
United States Navy wereunlawiully placed under the orders of 
a civilian holding no military or naval rank or authority. 

How such orders.could have been issued is inconceivable; and 
Iam surprised they were obeyed without aprotest against their 
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startling irregularity. On December 21, 1893, I introduced in 
the House,and the Committee on Naval Affairs promptly and 
unanimously reported back, a preamble and resolution setting 
forth the facts of the orders quoted, and concluding with these 
words: 

And whereas it does not appear that said Blount, at the time of the issu- 
ance of said instructions by the Secretary of the Navy, or at the time ofsaid 


| Blount’s issuanco of said military orders to the commander of the armed 
| naval forces of the United States, to ‘* haul down the United States ensign," 











and to ‘‘embark the troops” of the United States, or at the time of the exe- 
cution of such orders, heid any military rank or authority as an officer of 


ini | the Navy of the United States, or that he held any constitutional authority 
he expressed the opinion that 


by appointment or commission ‘‘by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate” by virtue of which he could lawfully assume command of the armed 
forces of the United States or order its “ensign hauled down" from the 
place whore it had been raised ‘for the protection of the United States lega 
tion and tke United States consulate, and to secure the safety of American 
life and property:"’ Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed to 


| inform the House of Representative by what authority instructions were 
| issued placing the armed naval forces of the United States and the use ofits 
| ensign underthe orders and control of said Blount, and that the Secretary 


But the immediate and most glaring evidence that he brought | 


of the Navy is further directed tofurnish the House of Representatives with 
copies of all orders. directions, instructions, or oficial suggestions issued by 
him or any officer of the Navy Department or of the Navy since the 4th day 
of March, 1893, concerning the use or movements of the armed naval forees 
ofthe United States at the Hawaiian Islands. 


Under the peculiar rules and administration of the House, 
that resolution from one of its leading committees, calling for 
information required for use in the pending discussion, has been 
hanging in the air for almost seven weeks without action and up 
to this time I have neither heard or read of any attempt in any 
quarter to cite any lawful authority for putting Mr. Blount in 
command of the Navy and in control of its forees and its flag. 

On the other hand the clear, explicit, impossible-to-be-misun- 
derstood regulations of the Navy and State Departments bear- 
ing upon this subject, which are made by statutory enactment a 
part of the laws of the United States, expressly provide against 
the exercise of such authority even by the regularly confirmed 
ministers of the United States, and invest naval commanders 
with a responsibility that they can neither delegate or permit 
to be assumed by any but those of superior rank in their own 
service. In the regulations of the State Department.as revised 
by Secretary Bayard in 1888, its.officers are cautioned as follows: 

They are alsoreminded thatthe Navy is an independent branch of the serv- 
ice, not subject to the orders of this Department. and that its officers have 
fixed duties prescribed for them; they will therefore be careful to ask for 
the presence of a naval force at their port only when public exigency abso- 


lutely requires it, and will then give the officers in command in full the rea 
sons for the request, and leave with them the responsibility for action 


Among the United States Navy Regulations, the following 


Government building, and to embark the troops now onshore to the ship; | provisions are too plain to need any elucidation: 


Article 54, paragraph 5 

The officer in command of a ship of war ts not authorized to delegate his 
power, except for the carrying out of the details of the general duties to be 
performed by hisauthority. The command its his, and he can neither dele- 
gate the duties of it to another, nor avoid its burdens, nor escape its respon- 
sibilities; and his ‘‘aid or executive,”’ in the exercise of the power given to 
him for ‘‘executing the orders of the commanding officer,’”’ must keep him- 
self constantly informed of the commander’s opinions and wishes thereon; 
and Whenever and as soon as he may be informed or is in doubt as to such 
opluion or wishes, he must remedy such defect by prompt and personal ap- 
plication, to the end that the authority of the captain may be used only to 
carry out his own views 


Article 230 


1. He shall preserve, so far as possible, the most cordial relations with the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States in foreign 
countries and extend to them the honors, salutes, and other o fiicial courte 
sies to which they are entitled by these regulations 

2. He shall carefully and duly consider any request for serv 
communication from any such representative 

2. Although due weight should be given to the opinions and advice of such 
representatives a commanding officer is solely and entirely responsible to 
his own — sdiate superior for all official acts in the aiministration of his 
command. 


» or other 


Article 294. 


On occasions where injury tothe United States or to citizens thereof is 
committed or threatened, in violation of the principles of international law 
or treaty rights, he shall consult with the diplomatic representative or con- 
sul of the United States, and take such steps as the gravity of the case de- 
mands, reporting immediately to the Secretary of the Navy all of the facts 
The responsibility for any action taken by a naval force, however, rests wholly 
upon the commanding officer thereos. 

ARTICLE 285. 

The use of force against a foreign and friendly state, or against anyono 
within the-territories thereof, isillegal. The right ofself-preservation, how- 
ever, is aright which belongs to states as well as to individuals, and in the 
case of states it includes the protection of the state, its honor, and its pos- 
sessions, and the lives and property of its citizens against arbitrary violence, 
actual or impending, Whereby the state or itscitizens may suffer irreparable 
injury. The conditions calling for the application of the right of self-pres- 
ervation can not be defined beforehand, but must be left to the sound judg- 
ment of responsible officers, who are to perform their duties in this respect 
with all possible care and forbearance. Inno case shall force be exercised 
in time of peace otherwise than as an application of tho right of self-preser- 
vation asabove defined. It can never be exercised with a view to inflicting 
punishment for acts already committed. It must be used only as a last re- 
sort, and then only to the extent which is absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish the end required. 


The reasons ‘for:restricting ‘the control of such great enginery 
of warfare as our ships of the Navy to the, officers specially 
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chosen, trained, and responsible, are too obvious and imperative 
to require elaborate explanation. A diplomatic officer of the 
Government may, by indiscretion or wrongdoing, cause serious 
embarrassment and possibly lead to hostilities, but his imme- 
diate power todo harm is limited. But thecommander of a fleet 
that could sey om a bloody conflict, or lay a city in ashes, is 
invested with a different and more grave responsibility, and the 
Government needs all the hostages furnished by experience, 
military education, a life devotion to the service, and a personal 
accountability even to death on the part of those intrusted with 
the tremendous agencies of destruction sent out to all parts of 
the world to uphold the nation's honor or to defend its life. 

If the President or a Department Secretary can by writing 
an order place any civilian of their choice, for any temporary 
re of their own, in command of the fleets of the Navy or 

he regiments of the Army, they can similarly supersede every 
constitutionally appointed officer of the United States, and re- 
responsible government would be at anend. The same power 
that would put an unauthorized person in command of the Navy 
could just as readily put another in control of the Treasury or 
any other Department, and thus every safeguard thrown around 
the exercise of the most vital functions of government could be 
swept away by Executive usurpation. 

It is frivolous to attempt to excuse this prostitution of the 
naval service in placing it under the full and discretionary con- 
trol of James H. Blount by citing, as has been done in this de- 
one the fact that Gen. Scott and Commodore Perry were di- 
rect 
should inform them that he had arranged with the Mexican 
Government for an armistice; or by citing orders issued to naval 
officers to furnish transportation and other usual facilities and 
courtesies of the Navy to commissioners sent by the President 
to visit San Domingo. They furnish no precedent for puttirg 
an admiral and his forces and flag under the military control of 
a civilian; and even if such a precedent could be discovered it 
would furnish no justification of what is shown by the present 
regulations of both Departments to be unlawful and scandalo''s 
on its face. 

The following dispatches also show that the Secretary of the 
Navy followed up the placing of Admiral Skerrett and his fleet 
under the control of a civilian, by the further humiliation of 
prohibiting the Admiral from exercising the customary repre- 
sentative functions in the absence of diplomatic officers: 

U. S. S. Boston, FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, August 14, 1893. 


Sim: Lhave the honor to inform the Department that on the 8th of Au- 
gust Col, Blount, the United States minister, sailed for home, leaving me 
to act as the diplomatic representative until a new United States minister 
ea for i eniees 

ery respec y, your o ent servant, 
; J. 8. SKERRETT 


Rear-Admiral, U. 8. Navy. 


WASHINGTON, August 16, 1893. 
I desire to impress upon you in the absence of Minister t (the) Navy, 
e 
r. 








Blount that your sole duty isconfined to that of an officer of [the] Navy, al- 
though it is to be performed in the spirit of the instructions of Mr. Blount, 
which doubtless have been seen by you. 
Protect American (United States) citizens and American (United States) 
property. but do not give aid, physical or moral, to either party contending 
or the Government at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. nuheeier 
RT. 


It may be that the Admiral had made himself ‘‘ unpopular” 
with the Department by telling too much about the stability of 
the Provisional Government in his official dispatches. Hereare 
extracts from some of them: 


Admiral Skerrett to Secretary Herbert. 
[Dispatch of July 25, 1893.] 


This Government is certainly ey ome Wiat it can to benefit 
the whole community in these islands, and although there is much opposi- 
tion to them, I believe the means employed to attain the good of alt will 
eventually bring them success and win to their side many who are now in 
oO ition to them. 

ey peneren’ in the government of these islands most successfully, and 
surely the yeh gy they now give the people is the best that they have 
ever had. I believe in theireventual success and haveimplicit faith in them. 
At present ——- quiet reigns, as far as Lam able to judge, and also from 
the reports in the newspapers published here in Honolulu. 


[August 14.) 


Allis quiet and orderly, the Provisional Government remains as stable 
and satisfactory as before mentioned, and there seems to be no evidence of 
any dissatisfaction. 

[September 12.] 


I have to report as follows with respect to the Dhow ae status at this place; 
The Provisional Government continues to display the same courageous dis- 
position to control, and to display their power to direct and to lead these 
people in the right way toward self-government for the benefit of all con- 


cerned. 
[October 10.} 


Since my last letter I have to report that the Provisional Government 
continues to be stable, and able to govern and direct these islands for the 
greatest benefit of all, whether or not its numbers of friends increase seems 
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Sow end Tne objets Yor good goverkinene sown in every wages we 78 
- * a » * * * 

The Russian Government has recently informed the Provisional Govern. 
ment, through a letter from the secretary of foreign affairs in Russia, that 
the Government recognizes and seeks a continuance of good will and amity 
with what is designated the republican Government of Hawaii. This ha 
made the good people here very happy, especially those who are designated 
as annexationists. P 

And we find that on October 9 orders were issued detaching him 
from command of the Pacific station, and Admiral Irwin was as. 
signed there simultaneously with the appointment of Mr. \j)- 
lis to succeed Mr. Blount. 

Mr. Blount was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary in May to 
replace Mr. Stevens, whose resignation was accepted April’ 25 
1893, and in his letter of May 24, acknowledging his appointment 
as minister, Mr. Blount tendered his resignation and expresseq 
a desire to be relieved at an early date. He left Honolulu on 
August 8, and returned to the United States, and shortly after 
his resignation was accepted. 

In the meantime he had compiled the material of his report 
to the President, but the character of its information and of his 
conclusions was kept a profound secret, so faras the public were 


concerned. 
MINISTER WILLIS TAKES A HAND. 


Early in October Hon. Albert S. Willis, of Kentucky, had been 
ee United States Minister to succeed Mr. Blount at the 
awaiian Islands, and on November 7, 1893, he presented his 
xovernment, 
Prior to that date Mr. Ellis Mills, who had accompanied Commis- 
sioner Blount from Washington as a stenographer, had been ap- 
inted consul-general in place of Mr. Severance. 

From the 7th of March, when President Cleveland withdrew 
the annexation treaty from the Senate, until a few days prior to 
the publication of Secretary Gresham’s report on the I/th of 
November, not even the persistent efforts of the press had been 
able to obtain any reliable knowledge of the 7 or purposes 
of the Administration concerning Hawaii. The commissioners 
from that Government had departed from Washingtonshortly 
after the treaty was withdrawn, and we have the following stite- 
ment from one of them, Hon. Charles L. Carter, a gentleman 
of the highest character, that they were unable to obtain any 
inkling of the intentions of the President. In his open letter 
to Secretary Gresham, printed on the 30th of November, Mr. 
Carter said: 


You speak of the special commissioners sent to Washington by the Pro 
visional Government to negotiate a treaty of annexation, and you say 
‘their statements are utterly at variance with the evidence documentary 
and oral contained by Mr. Blount’s report.” Those commissioners had no op- 
portunily from you to make any statements. You absolutely and persistently 
evaded any ig ap A for that purpose. Commissioners Wilder and 
Marsden were the first to leave Washington, which they did about the time 
of the inauguration. Mr. Castle stayed but afewdays longer, having but one 
interview with you, in which you declined to say whether or not you cared 
to have the commissioners, as a body, remain in Washington. When Mr 
Castle left, Mr. Thurston went to Chicago, and I was alone in Washington, 
where I remained for two months. You constantly declined to allow mean 


interview for the pur of making a statement for the commissioners or 
on behalf of the Provisional Government. 

At the interviews which wedid have you pointedly evaded all the attempts 
which I made at giving you a statement, once as so far as to interrupt 
me by rising from your seat, excusing yourself and abruptly leaving the 
room. The day that the news reach ashington of the lowering of the 
flag I called upon you and asked you if thereport was true. You stated that 
you had no official information on the subject, but assumed that the news- 
paper dispatches were correct and asked me whether in my opinion the 


course followed by Mr. Blount would be likely to lead to bloodshed or vio- 
lence in Honolulu. I replied to you that the Provisional Government was 
amply able to take care of itself, and that there would be no danger unless 
the lowering of the flag were the first step toward the restoration of the 
Queen. You stated positively that there was nointention of restoring the Qucen, 
a statement which you repeated at oneof my last interviews with youat thesime 
time that you told methat you expected Commissioner Blount to return to 
Washington in June. 


The Hon. Lorrin A. Thurston, who had been appointed min- 
ister from Hawaii, remained, but his statements show that he 
had no better success in ascertaining the purpose of our exccu- 
tive department. 

The first information or suggestion that the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration contemplated soastounding a purpose as the restora- 
tion of the dead and buried monarchy in the Sandwich Islands, 
was given out in the Washington dispatches of a few newspapers 
supposed to be in intimate relations with the Secretary of State. 
The New York Herald of November 8, 1893, printed a Washing- 
ton special under display lines as follows: 


WILL RESTORE HAWAII'S QUEEN—PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TO WITHDRAW 
SUPPORT FROM THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT—LILIUOKALANI WIL} 
AGAIN SIT ON HER THRONE TO THE DELIGHT OF HBR LOYAL SUBJFUTS 

ae WASHINGTON, D. C., Vovember 7, 15%. 
A diplomatic bombshell will burst within the next few days, and the T= 

port will be heard throughout the entire world. ; 
The dénouement will take place in Honolulu. In fact there is every 70080" 

to believe that it may have taken place to-day. ; 
If Minister Willis and Rear-Admiral Irwin arrived in Honoluluon schedule 
time there should be even livelier times in the capital city of the Hawallaa 
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n there is in the metropolis of the United States, It was 
a ain New York gave about 100,000 Republican majority for 
Judge Bartlett. 5 aeensne 
The present Administration takes no stock whatever in the attitude o 
last Administration toward Hawaii. Mr. Cleveland does not believe that 
politics should be mixed up in our dealing with foreign powers. . 
He has little use for buncombe. Tnat is his opinion, put ina terse way, 0 
the attitude of the Harrison Administration on this very important diplo- 


matic question. 
a * + s + * * 
This is what a prominent member of the Cabinet told me this afternoon: 
* ” * » * - 


tion on the part of the present Administration is a direct slap in 
antes of its pedecuanor, but te is fully justified by the facts in the case. 

* * * Mr. Eieveland has given the subject the closest attention yet given 
by him to any matter except the unconditional repeal bill. The decision he 
has finally reached is one based solely upon the facts obtained by him after 
an exhaustive consideration of the subject. 


The same statement was published in an Administration pa- 
per in Chicago on the evening of the 7th. It was found impos- 
sible to confirm or verify the statements, some who inquired 
of Secretary Gresham reporting that he declined to give any in- 
formation and others stating that he declared the published 
statements ‘‘ unauthorized and untrue.” 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL INTIMATION, 


On Friday night, November 10, Secretary Gresham gave out 
to the press an advance copy of his report to the President on 
the Hawaiian question, and it appeared throughout the country 
in the morning papers of November 11. 

The report was based altogether upoa the ees of ex parte 
statements collected by Mr. Blount, a batch of which were sent 
about the same time to members of Congress and a few favored 
newspapers. These statements were accepted by the Secretary 
of State as establishing the ex-Queen’s assertion that her Gov- 
ernment had been overthrown by the wrongful use of the United 
States naval forces by the United States Minister. Without 
having afforded the Provisional Government or its diplomatic 
representatives at Washington the slightest opportunity to re- 
fute the allegations made, or furnishing to them even a hint of 
the purpose of the Administration to denounce the Provisional 
Government, Secretary Gresham sent out this report in which 
he charged United States Minister Stevens with having unlaw- 
fully set up the new government by force, and advised the Presi- 
dent that the United States should restore Liliuokalani to the 
throne. 

This remarkable document concluded with these words: 


The Government of Hawaii surrendered its ee under a threat of 
war, until such time only as the Government of the United States, upon the 
facts being presented to it, should reinstate the constitutional soverel 
and the ProvisionalGovernment was created “to exist until terms of union 
with the United States of America have been negotiated and agreed upon.” 
Acareful consideration of the facts will, I think, convince you that the 
treaty which was withdrawn fromthe Senate for further consideration 
should not be resubmitted for its action thereon. 

Should not the great wrong done to a feeble but independent state by an 
abuse of the authority of the United States be undone by restoring the legit- 
imate government? Anything short of that will not, I respectfully submit, 
satisfy the demands of justice. 

Can the United States consistently insist that other nations shall respect 
the independence of Hawaii while not respecting it themselves? Our Gov- 
ernment was the first to recognize the indepandence of the islands, and it 
should be the last to acquire sovereignty over them by force and frau‘. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. Q. GRESHAM. 


To say that the whole country was surprised and startled by 
this indication of a design to restore a monarchy in Hawaii 
would but feebly express the indignation of the protest that found 
voice in the press of all sections and all parties. 

The Democratic papers, as a rule, denounced the Secretary of 
State and insisted that President Cleveland could not be held 
responsible for his amazing vagaries, and up to the time of the 
assembling of Congress in December it was hard to find any 
Democrat who would admit the possibility that the President 
in any way favored the restoration of that depraved royalty in 
the Hawalian Islands. 

On the 12th instant an interview with Minister Thurston was 
pees in Chicago, where he was officially attending tie 

olumbian Fair, in which he said he had received no official in- 
timation of the purpose indicated in Secretary Gresham's re- 
port, and he reiterated that ‘‘American troops took no part in 
the movement, and that the revolution was initiated by the late 
Queen, and forced on the people of Hawaii, who in self-defense 
took action, 
and property, and which was no longer tolerable.” 

On the same day, an interview was published in San Fran- 
cisco, inwhich Consul-General Wilder, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
declared that the Queen could only be restored by force; that 
Minister Stevens acted on precisly the same instructions which 
the American Minister had received during PresidentCleveland's 
first term; tht the landing of United States marines was not 
necessary to the success of the revolution, as the revolt was a 
success before they were landed. Astonishment at the Execu- 


terminating a condition of affairs menacing to life | 


tive assumption of authority to interpose in overthrowing a de 
facto government fully recognized by the present as well as by 
the preceding Administration of the United States, and also by 
all foreign governments interested, found expression from lead- 
ing publicists and distinguished men in and out of official life all 
over the country. Among the great number of opinions ex- 
pressed at the time I will cite two from gentlemen of opposite 
political affiliations, as indicating the emphatic voice of public 
sentiment. 

In the Washington Post of November 14, Hon. John A. Kas- 
son, a distinguished Republican and accomplished diplomatist, 
said that ‘‘if the naval forces had been secretly instructed to 
attack and overthrow the recognized Government of Hawaii, it 
would be an act of international piracy.” 

And in an interview of November 15, in New York, Hon. Jef- 
ferson Chandler, a distinguished Democratic lawyer of great ex- 
perience in public affairs, declared: 


President Cleveland has ng more right to inquire into the methods by 
which the Provisional Government was established in Hawaii, and to over- 
throw that Government, than he has to inquire intothe means by which the 
Republic of France was established and to use the military forces of the 
United States to overthrow it, 


—— 


s & s 3 s * 

Under the decision of Caleb Cushing that one administrative officer can not 
revise and review the consummated acts of his predecessor, Mr. Cleveland 
had no constitutional power to appoint Mr. Blounta tribunal to hear and 
consider the facts under which President Harrison acknowledged the su- 
premacy and validity of the Provisional Government in place of the mon- 
archy in Hawaii. * * * 

The spectacle of a President overthrowing by military force an established 
government of a foreign country, on ex parte aMdavits, takenin secret, is 
novel. If he may do this, and in the vicissitudes of the future Mr. Harrison 
returns to otice. he could enter upon a new inquiry touching the validity of 
the evidence under which Me. Cleveland overthrew the republic of Hawaii, 
and finding it insufficient in his opinion, order the republic restored by the 
Same nayal force which overthrew it under the orders of Mr. Cleveland. 


These are but samples of the emphatic protests that came 
from public men and public journals of ail shades of political 
opinion immediately after the publication of Secretary Gresh- 
am’s report. 

And although the existence of that document was unknown to 
the public and to the Hawaiian Minister until the morning of 
November 11, it had been officially completed and dated Octo- 
ber 18, and its conclusions had manifestly been agreed upon by 
the President and Secretary prior to that date, as we find that 
on the same day, October 18, the now notorious instructions to 
Minister Willis were issued, the concluding and significant por- 
tions of which were as follows: 


Confidential instructions of Minister Willis. 


After a patient examination of Mr. Blount’s report the President is satis- 
fied that the movement against the Queen, if not instigated, was encouraged 
and supporied by the representative of this Government at Honolulu; that 
he promised in advance to aid her enemies in an effort to overthrow the Ha- 
waiian Government and set up by force a new government in the place, and 
that he kept this promise by causing a detachment of troops to be landed 
from the Boston on the 16th of January, and by recognizing the Provisional 
Government the next day when it was too feeble to defend itself, and the 
constitutional Government was able to successfully maintain its authority 
against any threatening force other than that of the United States already 
landed. 

The President has, therefore, determined that he will not send back to the 
Senate for its action thereon the treaty which he withdrew from that body 
for further consideration on the 9th day of March last. 

On your arrival at Honolulu you will take advantage of an early opportunity 
to inform the Queen of this determination, making known to her the Presi- 
dent’s sincere regret that the reprehensible conduct of the American minis- 
ter and the unauthorized presence on land of a military force of the United 
States obliged her to surrender her sovereignty for the time being and rely 
on the justice of this Government to undo the flagrant wrong. 

You will, however, at the same time inform the Queen that when rein- 
stated the President expects that she will pursue @ magnanimous course by 
granting full amnesty to all who participated in the movement against her 
including persons who are or have been officially or otherwise connected 
with the Provisional Government, depriving them of no right or privilege 
which they enjoyed before the so-called revolution. All obligations created 
by the = perenne Government in due course of administration should be 
assumed. 

Having secured the Queen's agreement to pursue this wise and humane 
policy, which it is believed you will speedily obtain, you will then advise the 
executive of the Provisional Government and his ministers of the Presi- 
dent’s determination of the question which their action and that of the Queen 
developed upon him, and that they are expected to promptly relinquish to 
her her constitutional authority. 

Should the Queen decline to pursue the liberal course suggested, or should 
the Provisional Government refuse to abide by the President’s decision, you 
will report the facts and wait further directions. 

In carrying out the general instructions, you will be guided largely by 
your own good judgment in dealing with the delicate situation. 


Iam, etc., 
W. Q. GRESHAM. 

Although these instructions were issued October 18, they were 
not given tothe public until two months afterward, in response 

to the demands of Congress. 
It is very noticeable that these ‘‘ confidential ” instructions to 
the United States Minister appointed and confirmed to represent 
| our Government at the Provisional Government of Hawaii, made 
it his duty to, first, confer and make arrangements with the de- 
posed Queen and “‘ then” to advise the Provisional Government 
| that it was expected to surrender its authority to her. Yet the 
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public instructions and credentials of Minister Willis were cal- 
culated to convey to President Dole and his associates the most 
cordial assurances of friendship and good faith, as they clearly 
show: 





Minister Willis's letter of credentials. 


Grover Oleveland, President of the United States of America, to his excel- 
lency, Sanford B. Dole, President of the Provisional Government of the 
Hawatlian Islands: 

GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: I have made choice of Albert S. Willis, one of 
our distinguished citizens, to reside near the Government of your excel- 
lency in the quality of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States of ieoten. 

He is well informed of the relative interests of the countries and of our 
sincere desire to cultivate to the futlest extent the friendship which has so long 
subsisted between us. My knowledge of his high character and ability gives 
me entire confidence that he will constantly endeavor to advance the in- 
terest and proaperity of both Governments, and 80 render himself acceptable to 
your excellency. I thereforereguest your excellency to receive him favorably, 
and to cv full ervedence to what he t on the part of the United States, 
and to the assurances which I have charged too: to youos the best wishes 
of this Copmamant for the es rity of the Hawaiian Islands. May God have 
your exce in His wise a b 

‘Written at Washington 2ith day of September, in the year 1993. 


Your good friend, 
’ GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Minister Willis reached Honolulu on the morning of Novem- 
ber 4, 1893, and the same evening accepted a courteous serenade 
by the band of the Provisional Government, but afterward re- 

ted that he discouraged and prevented a similar serenade by 
royalist party ” which would seem to indicate that he did 
not wish it to publicly mistrusted that he had any sympathy 
with the opponents of the Government towhich he was accred- 
ited. Onthe day be formally presented his creden- 
tials to President Dole, when he delivered also the following 
amiable and assuring speech: 


Minister Willis to President Dole. P 


Mr. PResrpeNntT: Mr. Blount, the late en extraordinary and minister 
tiary of the United States to your nment, having resigned 
office while absent from his a Lhave the honor now to present his 
letter of recall and to ss for him his sincere re that he is unable in 
person to make known his continued good wishes in behalf of your people 
and his; iation of the many courtesies of which, while here, 
he was: recipient. 
‘Lédesire at the same to in hands the letter accrediting me 
re- 


as his sucecssor. In. 4 I am directed by the President to 
newed assurances of the ee 8 
our Government entertains oot oo and for the. —— of this realm. 
Asidefrom our ge ical proximityand eae 
commercial interests cenver he apenas ; 
Ohristiantzation of your people, ’ your enlightened codes of law, 
stand to-day beneftcial monuments of American geal, courage, and intelligence. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the United States were the first to 
recognize the ind ence of the Hawaiian Islands and to welcome them 


into the great family of free. 
Invi that tof peace, 5 and hospitality which has ever 
been the shiek! and sword of this country, I now, upon behalf of the United 


and of good will, which 
that 
ppi- 


States of America, tender to — nas ‘the right 
Ttrustmay te as lasting as I know it to be sincere, a the hi 
every year will promote and tuate that good will, to the honor, 
ness, and prosperity of both Governments. 


THE STUDIED CONCEALMENT. 


It is'to be borne in mind, however, that from the time of Mr. 
Blount’s appointment, on the 11th of March, the American people 
and the Government.and people of Hawaii were kept in entire 
ignorance of the proceedings of the Cleveland Administration and 
its emissaries during the eight months that intervened before 
Secretary Gresham made public his recommendations to the 
President on the 12th of November, notwithstanding the fact 
that Co had been in session for months during that period. 

From the date of the publication of that report until the re- 
assembling of the popular demand for a disclosure of 
the Administration's actions and purpose toward Hawaii had be- 
come so universal and pronounced, and the protest against Ex- 
ecutive usurpation of the war power became so emphatic, that 
the President and Secretary of State seem to have discovered 
that their jpollay had carried them — dangerous ground; and 
80, while the President's of the 4th of December was 
disappointing alike to his frien ments, in failing to 
deal frankly with oe and the people on a matter of so 
— concern, the oe - ee to say about Hawaiian 

rs was apparently for purpose of ‘putting forth a tard 
assurance that ho cont finally recognized that there were consti- 
tutienal limits of Executive power. His message, after stating 
that ‘‘ the questions arising from our relations with Hawaii have 
caused serious embarrassment,” referred to his withdrawal of 
the treaty and his Lmao of Mr. Blount, and compressed 
all ‘he chose to divulge into these sentences: 


Extracts from Message of December-4, 1893. 


After a thorough and exhaustive examination, Mr. Blount submitted to 
ere beyond all that the constitutional Gov 


and 


question ern- 
wali had been subverted with the active aid of our representa- 
tive to that Government, and ——— tae intimidation caused by the pres- 
ener of anarmed naval force of the United Stateswhich was landed for that 
purpose atthe instance of our minister. Upon the facts developed, it seemed 
tome the only honorable course for our Government to pursue was to undo 
thowrong that had been done by those who represen us, and to restore 
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as far as practicable the status existing at the time of our forciblo interven 
on. ; 
With a view of accomplishing this result within the constitutiona) ji, 
of Executive power, and recognizing all'our obligations and respons); -." 
wing out of any changed conditions brought about by our unjust; 
nterference, our present minister at Honolulu [Willis] ‘has rece: - 
priate instructions to thatend. Thus far no information of the a 
ment of any definite results has been received from him. —— 
Additionaladvices are soon expected. When received they will bo», 
sent to the Congress, together with all other information at han 
nied by aspeciai Executive message fully detailing all the facts » 
complete understanding of the case, and presenting a history 
terial events leading up to the present situation. 


Such was the vague phraseology used by the Presiden: o: , 
United States to conceal from Congress and the country tho fo: 
that he was daily expecting the Minister, who bore his co.» 
instructions, to accomplish the overthrow of the Proyisinn, 
Government and the restoration of the debauched monarchy by 
prostituting the influence of the United States, and go actipe « 
to cause. a belief that the armed forces of the United States wor 
to be employed to put Liliuokalani back upon tho throne. 

And the same President who ‘thus wrote to Coneress in pp. 
cember concerning the objectsand results of Blownt’s mission tp 
Hawaii, on the 27th day of September, after Blount had returyog 
and on the same day that he commissioned Willis to aceomy| js) 
the destruction of the Provisional Government, had writtey wis) 
the same hand this remarkable assurance to the chief of dhoir 
intended victims: 


Cleveland to Dole on Biount's recall. 


Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, to his excellency, sa) 
ford B. Dole, President of the Provisional Government of the Ha waiig; 
Islands: ” 
GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: * * * TI am pleased to believe that yr 

Blount, during his: mission, devoted all hisefforts tostrengthening the good 

understanding and the friendly relations which have happily so long ay 

isted between the two countries, and Lentertain the hope that, while fuis))- 
ing satisfactorily the trust imposed.on ‘him, he succeeded in gaining your 
excellency’s esteem and good will. ; 
Written at Washington this 27th day of September, in the year 1993 
Your good frien:1, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Neither Congress nor the country were satisfied with tho 
meager information doled. out by the Secretary of State, and the 
indefinite suggestion in the President's message that something 
was going on at Hawaii that he was unwilling to frankly divulge. 
Under the lashing of the press, and goaded by continued de- 
mands in both Houses of Congress for information as to the in- 
structions to Minister Willis, the President finally, on the Isth 
of December, sent in a special message transmitting the corre- 
spondence, with the exception of one dispatch of Minister Ste- 
vens in 1892, which has proved to be of no special significance, 
but had been marked confidential because of some allusions to 
certain persons connected with a foreign legation that it would 
be impolitic to print, and a dispatch from Minister Willis o! 
date of November 16, 1893, because, ‘‘in the President's opinion, 
their publication would not be compatible with the public in- 
terests.” 

In the message President Cleveland reargued the case again: 
Minister Stevens, Capt. Wiltse, and the Provisional Govern: 
ment, on the basis of Blount’s ex parte report, but very stranze'y 
contradicted himself by saying first that the troops were land 
by Mr. Stevens in collusion with the organizers of the new Go 
ernment and then declaring: 


Thus it appears that Hawaii was taken possession of by tho United Ststes 
forces without the consent or wish of the Government of tlic ts.ane 
anybody else so far as shown, except the United States Minisi«! 


But the chief interest in the message was in tlie assurances 
that seemed to be given in its concluding paragrap!s, Wilko 
will guote: 


Actuated by these desires and purposes, and not unminifulo! the? 
ent perplexities of the situation nor of the limitations upon my pow? 
stru Minister Willis to advise the Queen and her supporters © 
sire to aid inthe restoration of the status existing before th 
of the United States forces at Honolulu on the 16th of January L4s!, soll 98 
restoration could be effected upon terms providing for clemency as we" © 
justice to all ees . Theconditions suggested, as the inser ” 
tions show, contemplate a general ammesty to those concerned In setlhns © 
the Provisional Government and a recognition of all its bona hae ae Tw 
obligations. In short, they require that the past should be Durie! an 
the restored Government should reassume its authority as if its con 
had not been interrupted. ee a 

The conditions have not proved acceptable to the Queen, and thours *”, 
has been informed that they will be insisted upon, and that unless a . 
to. the efforts of the President to aid in the restoration of her Goverll™ 
will cease, I have not thus far learned that she is willing to yic id ws ented 
acquiescence. Thecheck which my plans have thus encountered bas PTeve™ 
their presentation to the members of the Provisional Governuien” 
unfortunate _——— misrepresentations of the situation and Cae ey 
statements of the sentiments of our people have obviously injured the 

of suecessful Executive mediation. ane exhibits 

I therefore submit this communication with its accompanyin pe him 
embrac. Mr. Blount's report, the evidence and statements (ax  eyilis 
at Hon the instructions given'to both Mr. Blount and Minist! a 
and correspondence connected with the affair in hand. sanwation of 

in Meee = ben subject to the extended powers and wide discr ‘pad t0 
the Congress, I ‘ire to add the assurance that I shall be much gral! 


Hable 
U appro 








ey iast, if sucd 


that 
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ent 














pera legislative plan which may be devised for the solution of 
S ey be to which is consistent with American honor, integrity, 


—— GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, December 18, 1393. 


The words of this message were undoubtedly sew by 
nearly everybody in Congress and by a large portion of the press 
asa complete surrender of the subject for the disposition of 
Congress, and prominent supporters of the Administration 
freely offered assurances that all apprehension of any further at- 
tempt to restore the Queen had been dispelled. 

As will be remembered by those present, I did not so construe 
theadroit phraseology employed, and after calling for the reading 
of theamazing instructions to Minister Willis, I offered the privi- 
leged resolution upon which I am now speaking. And inthefew 
words that I was enabled to say in spite of the efforts to pre- 
vent me from being heard, I declared that the message con- 
tained no reliable assurance that the restoration scheme had 
been abandoned, or that it might not even then be in process of 
accomplishment by the misuse of the power of the United 
States. Some gentlemen thought that I was oversuspicious. 
Now, what were the facts? : 

On the very day when that message was read in Congress, and 
when I expressed my distrust on the floor of the House—on that 
identical 18th day of December, Albert S. Willis, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, was holding a secret con- 
ference with Liliuokalani, trying to persuade that ferocious 
creature to forego her determination to slaughter all the -peo- 
ple who had opposed her in order that he might carry out Mr. 
Cleveland's orders to reénthrone her over that self-emancipated 

le, 
oo two days after President Cleveland had sent his specious 
, “commending thissubject to the extended powers and 
wide discretion of the Congress,” his representative, Minister 
Willis, was in the government building at Honolulu coolly sum- 
moning the Provisional Government to “ relinquish ” its author- 
ity to the semi-barbarian with whom he had been negotiating! 

Tt is the most astounding chapter in the whole record of the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the United States, and I doubt 
if anything like it can be found in modern history. But these 
occurrences were unknown to the American public for weeks, 
and in the meantime the weaving of the web of chicanery and 
deception had gone steadily on. 

And why, Mr. Speaker, were the powers of the United States 
Government to be so perverted for the reérection of a collapsed 
pretense of monarchy in Hawaii? Who was this ‘“‘Queen,” whose 
sacred rights the President of the United States felt it such a 
solemn duty to restore? The worship of royalty has not been a 
characteristic of the American people, even when it has set up 
the claim of the “ divine rightof kings” and pointed toa 
of ae Butin thiscase the royalty was butasham, and Liliuo- 
kalani had no power or claim to rule but that given her by the 
legislative vote that had made her brother King. Let me call 
attention to the fact that under the influence and impetus of 
American civilization the monarchical system in Hawaii had long 
since become anomalous and a mere ornament and fiction of gov- 
ernment. Gentlemen who have drawn upon their imaginations 
and upon their sentimentality to lament the misfortunes of a 
**God-anointed monarch,” bereftof her inherited supremacy, can 
hardly have acquainted themselves with the recent history of 
royalty in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The eloquence of gentlemen who declaim indignantly against 
the outrage of a movement that destroyed the authority of ‘a 
reigning queen,” is turned to ridicule by the facts in this case. 
No heaven-anointed dynasty has been overthrown by the recent 
revolution in Hawaii. Queen Emma, a descendant of the so- 
called royal line, was set aside in the competition of 1874 for 
Kalakaua, who made no pretense of royal descent, and who, on 
the day of his election, was hauled out from under a building 
where he had crawled to escape the mob that denounced his 
choice. And Liliuokalani’s ‘ ty” was all derived from 
being the sister of Kalakaua. What a farce to pretend that the 
foremost of republics is under obligation to reéstablish such a 
burlesque of monarchy after it had committed suicide. 

Toward the close of November the rapid approach of the as- 
sembling of Congress caused the Administration great anxiety 
= My oe! i Hemel corrind out speedily. On the 

ovem 
retary Gresham: telegraphed in cipher to Sec 

Views of the first party so extreme as to require further instructions. 


And to this the Secretary telegraphed, via San Francisco, tho 


following reply: 
Saiietiaiaind sa Wasnincton, November 24, 1993. 
and uncertainty of your telegrams are embarrassing. Y: 
Gorenst upon amnest poo ey of obligations of the Provisional 
noted by ae ee restoration. Aik interests will be 
W. Q. GRESHAM. 
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Whyembarrassing,and why was “ promptaction ” so earnestly 
desired? Evidently that the work of usurpation and restora- 
tion might be accomplished before Congress could learn what 
was going on. 

In a confidential dispatch written November 11, seven days 
after his arrival, Minister Willis informs Secretary Gresham of 
his official reception by the Provisional Government, and states 
that he had assured the British minister that the United States 
would protect the safety of the ex-Queen, and said that “after 
next Monday, and earlier if necessary, | shall insist on her com- 
ing to the legation.” He then said: 

Neither side has the vaguest idea as yet of the attitude ef our Government, 


and consequently no outbreak has occurred, although every night is filled 
with rumors. 

Think of it. This was written just four days after Mr. Willis 
had presented the letter of President Cleveland and had de- 
livered the fervid speech in which President Dole was assured 
that ‘‘ the attitude of our Government” was thatof extending to 
him ‘the right-hand of good will, which I trust may be as last- 
ing as I know it to be sincere!’ In this dispatch he also makes 
the following significant concession of the high character and 
representative strength of the Provisional Government, which 
flies directly in the face of the Blount report: 

On Monday next I will, by request, meet a committee of the “American 
League,” which one who claimed to be a member informed me was “ six 
hundred strong, well armed with Winchester rifles, and would never permit 
the restoration of the Queen.’’ He further intimated that the League had 
some fear that the Provisional Government ‘‘ would make concessions and 
surrender their rights, and if so, they would overthrow it,” etc. There is 
undoubtedly in this Government, as in all governments, a class of reckless, 
lawless men, who, under the impression that they have the moral support 
of some of the better class of citizens, may at any moment bring about a 
serious condition of affairs. Fortunately the men al the head of the Provisional 
Government are ee by all sides to be of the highest integrity and public 
spirit, which, combined with the large material interests they represent, will, ic és 
Ropes, cause them to stend firmly and successfully for peace and good govern- 
ment. 

s ” * 2 * * * 


The American interests here are so extensive and all interests are soclose 
that it is impossibie to touch one without involving all. 
With sentiments of high regard. I am, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


On November 16 Mr. Willis wrote that on the 13th he had 
been waited on by a committee of the ‘American League,” who 
presented an address, to which, he says: 

Ireplied thanking them for their words of welcome and friendship, and 
stating in very general terms the circumstances under which I came, and 
saying to them that it was the duty of all Americans, whether at home or 
abroad, to codpsrate in executing the will of their Government when it was 
declared. After some further remarks as to the desirability of free institu- 
tions, provided the people were adapted to them and prepared for them, the 
committee withdrew. The chairman came back. after several hours, to in- 
form me that he neglected to state that the ‘‘league” was opposed to the 
restoration of the monarchy. Nothing was said in the conversation as to 
the status of affairs here or of the instructions of our Government. I men- 
tion this as the committee, I am informed, have placed a different construc- 
tion on the interview. 

But the Hawaiian Star of November 17th reported the matter 
as follows: : 
MINISTER WILLIS AND THE AMERICAN LEAGUE. 

The Star has obtained with much difficulty a complete and authentic re- 
port of the remarks made by Minister Willis to a delegation of the American 
League which presented him with a memorial some days ago. After a few 
words of welcome to his visiting countrymen, he said: 

“GENTLEMEN: Lam an ardent American. I would like to see the Stars 
and Stripes waving, under proper conditions, not only over the Pacilic Is- 
lands, but over any other territory which would be beneficial to the United 
States. [have my instructions, which I can not divulge. You will under- 
stand this. 

“But this much I can say, that the policy of the United States is already 
formulated regarding these islands, and that nothing which can be said or done 
either here or there can avail anything now. I do not come here as did Mr, 
Blount. I come here as an executive officer. Icometoact. When the proper 
time arrives I shall act. Lam sorry that I can not tell you when or how. I 
wish you to understand that, knowing the policy of the United States, [ 
could not have accepted the position of an executive officer had it been in 
conflict with tne principles I hoid. While performing my duties in carrying 
out the United States policy, I shall have no need of aid from you or other 
resident Americans. I wish to state positively that any outside imterfer- 
ence Will not be tolerated by the United States.” 


The Star’s first report of this remarkable pronunciamento 
having caused much remark, a controversy arose over the accu- 
racy of the report, when it was found that the text of the report 
had been submitted to Mr. Willis before publication, although 
he afterwards declared he had read it hastily, but he did not in- 
dicate any specific misstatements. On the next day, the 17th, 
the Star printed the text I have quoted, and that version has 
not been specifically contradicted. 

ELEVENTH HOUR RECOGNITION OF THE POWERS OF CONGRESS, 


We will now return to Secretary Gresham, who had been un- 
dergoing a bombardment of protest from almost the entiro 
American press, which had so vigorously reminded him of the 
danger of executive assumption of the war power that he started 
in desperate haste to hedge against the indignation of Congress. 
So the United States revenue cutter Corwin was ordered by 
telegraph to be ready to leave San Francisco at a moment's no- 
tice, and on December 3, just two days before Congress assem- 
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bled in Washington, the following dispatch was telegraphed in 
cipher, and bornein ostentatious secrecy by the Corwin to Min- 


ister Willis at Honolulu: 
(Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 3, 1893. 


Your dispatch, which was answered by steamer on the 25th of November, 
seems to call for additional instructions. 

Should the Queen refuse assent to the written conditions, you will at once 
inform her that the President willcease interposition in her behalf, and that 
while he deems it his duty to endeavor to restore to the sovereign the con- 
atitutional government of the islands, his further efforts in that direction 
will depend upon the Queen's unqualified agreement that all obligations 
created by the Provisional Government in a proper course of administra- 
tion shall be assumed, and upon such pledges by her as will prevent the 
adoption of any measures of proscription or punishment for what has been 
done in the past by those setting up or supporting the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The sident feels that our pea oy nterference and what fol- 
lowed, we have incurred responsibilities tothe whole Hawaiian community, 
and it would not be just to put one party at the mercy of the other. 

Should the Queen ask whether,if she aceedes to conditions, active ste 
will be taken by the United States to effect her restoration, or to maintain 
her authority thereafter, you will say that the President can not use force with- 
out the authority of Congress. 

Should the Queen accept conditions and the Provisional Government re- 
fuse to surrender, you will be governed . ree instructions. If the 
Provisional Government asks whether the United States will hold the Queen 
to fulfillment of stipulated conditions you will say, the President acting un- 
der dictates of honor and duty, as he has done in endeavoring to effect res- 
toration, will do all in his constitutional power to cause observance of the 
conditions he has imposed. 

GRESHAM. 


That dispatch contains the first suggestion or intimation that 
appears in the whole correspondence that ‘‘ force ” was not to 
be used in restoring Liliuokalani, and even after its reception 
by the Minister the Provisional Government was so treated as 
to cause it and the people of Hawaii to believe from day to 
day that it was in some way the purpose of the United States 
Administration to employ force against them. And the people 
cf the United States were kept in equal ignorance of the inten- 
tions in that regard. 

MINISTER THURSTON'S REPLY TO SECRETARY GRESHAM. 


About the same time, but without any knowledge of the in- 
structions or purposes of our State Department, Hon. Lorrin A. 
Thurston, the Hawaiian minister, presented the following com- 
prehensive reply to the published report of Secretary Gresham: 


HAWAIIAN LEGATION, Washington, December 5, 1893. 


Sie: In confirmation of the claims presented to you by myself during sev- 
eral recent interviews, concerning eannenes action by the United States 
Government toward the Provisional Government of Hawaii, as outlined in 

our communication to the President recently published, and affirmed in the 
President's message sent yesterday to Congress, I have the honor to hereby 
submit to you the claims of the Government which I represent in and con- 
cerning the pooaeeaee, 

If Lcorrectly apprehend the propositions advanced by the Government of 
the United States they are: 

First. That the Hawaiian monarchy was subverted by the action of the 
United States representatives and forces. 

Second. That but for such action the monarchy would not have been sub- 
verted nor the Provisional Government created. 

Third. That such conclusions are based upon the report made by the Hon. 
James H. Blount. 

Fourth. That in view of such action by those representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is proposed that the latter Government shall 
restore the status existing prior to such subversion of the monarchy. 

In opposition to such pro’ action I hereby, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment I re mt, submit the following claims and reasons: 

First. The Provisional Government of Hawaii is a duly organized and 
fully recognized independent Government, holding diplomatic relations 
with nearly all the nations of the world. 

It has accredited its diplomatic representatives to the United States Gov- 
ernment, which has received them in the manner customary in dealing with 
the re mtatives of friendly independent nations. 

The United States Government has, in turn, accredited its representatives 
tothe Provisional Government of Hawaii, and they have in like manner 
been formally received by it. 

There is no lacking to constitute the present Government of Hawaii 
a full, free, and independent sovereignty, subject toall the obligations and 


entitled to all the rights, privileges, and courtesies accorded by the United 
— Government to the most favored nations with whom it isin treaty 
relations. 


Second. It is submitted that the Government of the United States has ac- 
a no jurisdiction over the independent —— state of Hawaii. 

here being two distinct sovereignties, jurisdiction by the United States can 
only be obtained in three ways, viz: ( } by conquest; (2) by treaty; (3) by 
voluntary submission to the decision of the United States Government in 
the nature of arbitration. 

There is no claim made that the sovereignty of Hawaii is subordinate to 
= of the United States by reason of conquest, nor has it been surrendered 


y treaty. 

Irhore ts &@ suggestion, however, in the communication by yourself to the 
President, above referred to, that authority by voluntary submission in the 
nature of a power to arbitrate has been conferred upon the Government of 
the United States. I refer to that portion wherein you state that, ‘The 
Government of Hawaii surrend its authority under a threat of war, 
until such time as the Government of the United States, upon the facts 
potng peenensed to it, should reinstate the constitutional sovereign; andthe 
Provisional Government was created ‘to exist until terms of union with the 
United States of America have been negotiated and 

I submit that no such authority has been conf: 


agreed upon.’” 
erred, and in support of such 
contention present the following reasons: (1) If the ties in Hawaii con- 
tending for the control of the Government had intended to submit their dif- 
ferences to the arbitration of the United States, a formal statement of such 
differences and the points to be settled would have been drawn up and — 
in the usual form of an agreement for arbitration. Nosuch action has nm 
taken, (2) An arbitration is essentially a judicial proceeding, the elemental 
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features of which, under the principles and forms of procedure in 2 
in the United States and Hawaii, are. first, notice of the charges oe 
the points at issue; second, opportunity to hear and cross-examine e = 
produced by the opposing party; third, opportunity to produce eyi: 
oupeer® of claims made and to meet that of the opposing party; fourtl 
fulland fair hearing accorded to both parties in open court. 4a 
in no particular have these particulars, fundamental to the just and eqy; 
table decision of the simplest judicial issue, been observed in this admit; aly 
complicated question. wary 

The Government of Hawaii, acting under its international right, has), 
a formal proposition to, by treaty, change the political relation existing 
tween the two countries. “S 

The authority of the Hawaiian Government to make sucha proposition 
was not questioned, and a treaty for the accomplishment of such purpose 
was duly signed by the representatives of the executives of the two count; wg 

Pending the final ratification of such treaty, by desire of the Goy ernment 
of the United States, negotiations were suspended over nine months aco, 
and an investigation was instituted by the Government Of the United States 
by a special commissioner. _— 

During all suchtimethe Hawalian Government has peaceably administerey 
its own affairs and faithfully carried out all its treaty obligations with ajj 
foreign powers. ” 

Up to the present time the Hawaiian Government has received 
mation that such investigation was for an 
mine the policy of the Government of the 
proposition of the Government of Hawaii. 

It has not been a party to such investigation, which has been ex paris) a 
conducted in secret. . 

It has been accorded no opportunity to meet the evidence produced, yor t 
present evidence or argument in its own behalf. 

The names of the witnesses and the character of the evidence upon which 
jeden, ram epee to be subverted were unknown to it until published simy) 
taneously with the announcement of the conclusion of the investiga:iy, 
commissioner. 

It has received no notice that it was on trial for its life, and has not even 
been informed that it was charged with having taken action for which jt 
was responsible to the United States or whereby it had brought itself withjy 
the jurisdiction of such Government. 

The proclamation issued by the Provisional Government of Hawaii defiy 
ing its objects and causes does, indeed, state as quoted in your communica. 
tion above referred to, that it was created ‘‘to exist until terms of n 
with the United States of America have been negotiated and agreed uy 
But I submit that neither iegally, logically, nor grammatically, does such 

hrase indicate that because annexation has not yet been consummated the 
Provisional Government istherefore and thereby terminated. 

On the ooeeeney Isubmit that its meaning is clearly and distinctly the 
exact opposite of that suggested. 

The Provisional Government was formed with a fixed, definite purpose ia 
view, viz, annexation to the United States. If the date of the consumma 
tion of such object had been known it could have been in the place of the 
phrase actually used. As such date was not and could not be known, an ap 
propriate phrase was used signifying that theGovernment should continue 
to exist until the object was accomplished. A government was established 
not absolutely but conditionally. If the wording of the proclamation had 
been “to exist until the Government of the United States refuses to agree 
to annexation,” a refusal would then have constituted a condition the hap- 

ming of which, in and of itself, would have terminated the Provisional 
Bovernment. 

There was, however, but one condition named in the proclamation, the 
happening of which should terminate the existence of the government 
thereby created, viz, ‘‘ Union with the United Statesof America." There is 
no other terminating condition. Unless and until that condition happens 
the Government continues in existence. If the happeningof the condition is 
postponed for one, two, or ten years, or for an indefinite period, the Govern- 
ment continues to exist for a like period. The fact that annexation has not 

et taken place does not negative the possibility of its happening in the fu- 
fare. So long as the terminating condition has not happened, but may hap- 
pen, so long does the Government continue to exist, unless changed or ter 
minated by its own act or the act of the people of Hawaii. 

I further submit that if the reasoning last above set forth is incorrect, and 
the failure to have yet secured annexation does logically terminate the exist 
ence of the Provisional Government, such fact does not confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States to construe such instrument, but that the con 
struction and neon of the wording of such proclamativn is pure!y 
a@ matter of domestic concern to be settled by the parties in interest in la 
waii in such manner as the Government and laws of that country may pro 
vide. 

Third. While neither admitting nor questioning the correctness of the al: 
legations of fact reported by Mr. Blount, I — sely omit discussion or 
coiticions thereof, for the reasons, first, that the Hawaiian Government has 
not been a party to such investigation, and therefore can not be bound by 
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same; and, second, if it be true that the representatives of the United States 
exceeded their powers, as alleged, such fact does not vest any jurisdiction !n 
the Government of the United States to now infringe upon Hawaiian sov 
ereignty. - 

It is an axiom of law that no man may take advantage of his own Wrone 


The fact that the United States minister, with or without the author's of 
his Government, may have trespassed upon the international rights 0! row 
wali, does not thereby confer jurisdiction upon the Government of th 
United States to now again, and deliberately, trespass upon such rights. 
Ifthe United States minister or naval officers have exceeded their auth - 
ity or violated their instructions they are responsible to their Governine * 
therefor. The Hawaiian Government had no control over them. 1s to” 
responsible for what they did, and is not and can not be held answer os 
to the Government of the United States for their acts, nor to bh Nr theit 
feited any of its attributes of independent sovereignty by reason 0! She" 


actions whether the same were right or wrong, authorized or una! hor- 


In like manner, if the allegation is true that tlc ex-Queen abdit een 
der the belief that the Provisional Government wou 1 submit the = oo 
to the United States Government, such fact does 2ot » est in the Gov the 
of the United States any jurisdiction over the subject-matter. os pa 
Queen was warranted in such belief, and an agreement was made be ment 
her and the Provisional Government, which I do not admit, the Gover’ | 
of the United States was no party to such agreement, and neither the h 


ing nor the failure to caney it out, if made, confers any jurisdiction uy” 
the Government of the United States to construe such agreement, No" 
any manner to intervene between the contending parties in Hawail, nor = 
trol or direct which of such parties shall at any given time exercise 
functions of government in Hawaii. canned 1616 
Fourth. If after consideration of the reasons hereinbefore advance’ | 
maintained by you that they do not establish the claims advanced, anc \ he 
the Government of the United States has jurisdiction, notwithstanding ” il 


independent sovereignty of Hawaii, to decide upon the form, and who sha 
~ 
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overnmentof Hawaii, I then submit that neither international 
fou bor Ay Ante of nations authorize the Government of the United —, 
to enforce, against the will of the parties, the conclusions towhichit”™ - 


come. 
suggested inthe report of Mr. Blount that any such power was 
naresd monet either between the ex-Queen and the Provisional Government 


therwise. 
“Even if a formal submission to the United States Government had been 


t 
ade, and full hearing had thereon, and a decision announced, such fac 
would not vest in the United States any power to carry out such decision or 


compel either party to abide thereby. 
“niet the soouken A enforcement of wach decision is agneet upon by = 
ties, the carrying out of the decision rendered is purely a matter of goo 
Faith as between the parties in interest, with no power in the arbitrating 
Government to compel the recognition by either party of the decision ren- 


Tee also to reaffirm in this connection my firm conviction, based upon 


ate mate acquaintance with all the persons and conditions involved, that 


.storation of the ex-Queen, regardless of the method by which the same 
aon be accomplished, ‘wilt unless she is maintained by the troops of some 
foreign power, be speedily followed by the forcible overthrow of the mon- 
archy, involving the probable loss cf life and destruction of sroperw. 

Such action Will be taken, as in the past, by the intelligent, law-abiding, 
property-owning portion of the community, for the same reasons that the 
same persons took similar action last January, viz: that the long and bitter 
experience under the monarchy has convinced them that so long as the 
monarchy exists no material improvement in the methods of conducting 
the government can be expected and that a further continuance of the mis- 
rule of the past years is intolerable. 

It is unnecessary for me to state that such a condition of affairs will be 
disastrous in the extreme to every material interest in the islands, and to 
all trade and commerce connected therewith, the greater portion of which 
is owned and carried on by American citizens and capital. 

Allow me to reiterate that neither this statement nor any act done by the 
Provisional Government or by myself is with any spirit of hostility to the 

ople or Government of the United States. On the contrary, so far from 
Reine in any manner hostile, the Provisional Government and its peppest 
ers have demonstrated by their acts that they are not only friendly in the 
ordinary acceptance of the word, but that they have such faith in the Goy- 
ernment of the United States that they have taken up arms and risked their 
lives and property to place themselves, almost unreservedly and uncondl- 
tionally, under the jurisdiction and control of that Government, asking only 
in return that they may share in the freedom of its flag and the stability and 
equality of its Government. 

All that I seek by this statement is to convey to you a plain, frank state- 
ment of what the Provisional Government of Hawaii conceives to be its 
rights under international law in and concerning the premises, and to indi- 
eate to you, as it is my duty to do, what in my opinion the conditions are 
and will be if action on certain suggested lines is taken. 


eee L. A. THURSTON. 


FIRST NEWS OF THE RESTORATION PLOT, 

It is impossible to adhere to chronological order in following 
the windings of this dark-lantern diplomacy; but we must re- 
member that thus far the latest information furnished Congress 
or the country was given in the President’s special message of 
December 18, which embraced the dispatches from Minister 
Willis to December 4, with the exception of that of November 
16, which was withheld because ‘‘in the President’s opinion its 
publication would not be omen with the public interest.” 

That dispatch was generally believed to give the facts as 
to the nature of the ‘‘check” which the President said ‘* my 
plans have thus far encountered,” but no effort of Congress or 
the newspapers could extort a glimmer of information from the 
State Department on this vitally important point. But the light 
came through another source, and on the morning of January 
4 the press of the country published a cablegram from Auck- 
land, New d, giving advices received by steamer Ala- 
meda from Honolulu, to December 22d that— 

Minister Willis had written to the Provisional Government requesting that they 
surrender office, as the United States Government had decided in favor of the res- 
toration of the Queen. 

That startling a greeted Congress the day after its 
reassembling from the holiday recess which it had taken on the 
2lst of December, after the President’s supposed assurance on 
the 18th that the Hawaiian question had been entirely handed 
over to the ‘‘extended powers and wide discretion of the Con- 
gress.” And that information which Congress had demanded 
of the Executive, and which it was his duty to have furnished 
at once, was only obtained by the lawmaking and war-making 
power of this Government through the agency of newspaper en- 
terprise and by cable dispatches that went from New Zealand to 
Europe and nearly around the globe before they reached the eyes 
of the Congress of the United States, while the full details must 
pe been . = ——— of = acto by the last of No- 

ember, an en suppresse m from his mess 
Congress in the middle o Teoma cone 

And it was not until the middle of January, after the press 
had obtained and published additional proofs of the high-handed 
performances of our minister at Honolulu, that the President 
was forced by popular indignation and repeated calls from Con- 
gress to send in the report of Minister Willis’s futile negotia- 
tions with Liliuoxalani, which in very shame had been withheld 
for so many weeks, And here is the humiliating recital of that 
now notorious interview. 

MR. WILLIS C@XFERS WITH LILIUOKALANI, WHO INSISTS UPON BEHEADING 
HER OPPONENTS. 
No.3.) LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, November 16, 1893. 
SIR: In the forenoon of Monday, the 13th instant, by prearrangement, the 


Queen, accompanied by the royal chamberlain, Mr. Robertson, called at the 
legation. Noone was present at the half-hour interview which followed, 
her chamberlain having been taken to another room and Consul-General 
Mills, who had invited her to come, remaining in the front of the house to 
prevent interruption. 

After a formal greeting, the Queen was informed that the President of the 
United States had important communications to make to her, and she was 
asked whether she was willing to receive them alone and in confidence, as- 
suring her that this was for her own interest and safety. She answered in 


the affirmative. 
I then made known to her the President's sincere regret that, through the 
unauthorized intervention of the United States, she had been obliged to 


surrender her sovereignty, and his hope that, with her consent and codper- 
ation, the wrong done to her and her people might be redressed. 'To this, 
she bowed her acknowledgments. 

I then said to her, “The President expects and believes that when rein- 
stated you will show forgiveness and magnanimity; that you will wish to 
be the Queen of all the people, both native and foreign born; that you will 
make haste to secure their love and loyalty and to establish peace, friend- 
ship, and good government.’’ To this she made no reply. 

After waiting a moment, I continued: ‘The President not only tenders 
you his sympathy, but wishes to help you. Before fully making known to 
you bis purposes, I desire to know whether you are willing to answer cer- 
tain questions which it is my duty toask?’’ She answered, ‘*‘I am willing.” 
I then asked her, ‘‘Should you be restored to the throne, would you grant 
full amnesty as to life and property to all those persons who have been or 
who are now in the Provisional Government, or who have been instrumen- 
tal in the overthrow of your Government?” She hesitated a moment and 
then slowly and calmly answered: 

“There are certain laws of my Government by which I shall abide. My decis- 
ion would be, as the law directs, that such persons should be beheaded and their 
te od | confiscated to the Government.”’ Ithensaid, repeating very distinctly 

er words, “It is your feeling that these people should be beheaded and their 
pecperty. confiscated ?”’ She replied, ‘‘/¢ is... Ithen said to her, ‘‘Do you 

ully understand the meaning of every word which I have said to you, and 
of every word which you have said to me, and, if so, do you still have the 
same opinion?’’ Her answer was, ‘7 have understood and mean all I have 
said, but I might leave the decision of thie to my ministers.” 

To this I replied, ‘Suppose it was necessary to make adecision before you 
appointed any ministers, and that you were asked to issue a royal procla- 
mation of general amnesty, would you do it?’ She answered, “J have no 
legal right to do that, and I would not doit." Pausing a moment she contin- 
ued, ‘These people were the cause of the revolution and constitution of 
1887. There will never be any peace while they are here. They must be sent 
out of the country, or punished, and their property confiscated."’ I then 
said, ‘‘Z have no further communication to make to you now, and will have none 
until I hear from my Government, which will probably be three or four weeks.” 

Nothing was said for several minuies, when [ asked her whether she was 
willing to give me the namesof four of her most trusted friends, as I might, 
within a day or two, consider it my duty to hold aconsultation with them 
in her presence. She assented, and gave these names: J. O, Carter. John 
Richardson, Joseph Nawahi, and E. C. Macfarlane. 

I then inquired whether she had any fears for hor safety at her present 
residence, Washington Square. She replied that she did have some fears; 
that while she had trusty friends that guarded her house every night, they 
Were armed only with clubs, and that men shabbily dressed had been often 
seen prowling about the adjoining premises—a schoolhouse with large yard. 
I informed her that I was authorized by the President to offer her protection 
either on oneot our war ships or at the legation and desired her to accept the 
offer atonce. Shedeclined, sayiug she believed it was best for her at present 
to remain at her own residence. J then said to her that at any moment, night 
or day, this offer of our Government was open to her acceptance. 

oe interview thereupon, after some personal remarks, was brought toa 
c1iose. 

Uponrefiection, I concluded not to hold any consultation at present with 
the Queen's friends, as they have no official position, and furthermore, de- 
cause I feared, if known to so many, her declarations might become public, to her 
great detriment, if not danger, and to the interruption of the plans of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. J. O. Carter is a brother of Mr. H. A. P. Carter, the former Hawaiian 
minister to the United States, and is conceded to be a man of high charac- 
ter, integrity, and intelligence. He is about 55 years old. Hehas had no 

ublic experience. Mr. Macfarlane, like Mr. Carter, is of white parentage, 

San unmarried man, about 42 years old, and is engaged in the commission 
business. John Richardson is a young man of about 35 yearsold. Heisa 
cousin of;Samuel Parker, the half-caste, who was a member of the Queen’s 
cabinet at the time of the last revolution. He is a resident of Maui, being 
designated in the directory of 1889 as ‘‘atiorney at law, stock raiser, and 
poe Bismark livery stable.” Richardson is “ half-caste.” Joseph 

awaki is a full-blooded native, practices law (a3 he told me) in the native 
courts, and has a moderate English education. He has servedtwenty years 
in the Legislature, but displays very little knowledge of the structure and 
philosophy of the Government which he solong represented. Heis 5l years 
old, and is president of the native Hawaiian political club. 

Upon being asked to name three of the most prominent native leaders, he 
gave the names of John E. Bush, R. W. Wilcox, and modestly added, ‘I am 
a leader.’’ John E. Bush is a man of considerable ability, but his reputation 
is very bad. R. W. Wilcox is the notorious half-breed who engineered the 
revolution of 1889. Of all these men Carter and McFarlane are the only two 
to whom the ministerial bureaus could be ee In conversation 
with Sam Parker, and also with Joseph Nawahi, it was plainly evident that 
ee ueen’s implied condemnation of the constitution of 1887 was fully indorsed 
by them. 

From these and other facts which have been developed, I feel satisfied that 
there will be a concerted movement in the event of restoration for the over- 
throw of that constitution which would mean the overthrow of constitutional 
and limited government and the absolute dominion of the Queen. 

The law,referred to by the Queen is chapter 6, section 9, of the Penal 
Code, as follows: 

‘ Whoever shall commit the crime of treason shall suffer the punishment of 
death; and all his property shall be confiscated to the Government.” 

There are, under this law, no degrees of treason. Plotting alone carries 
with it the death sentence. 

I need hardly add, in conclusion, that the tension of feeling is so great that 
the promptest action is necessary to prevent disastrous consequences. 

Isend a cipher telegram asking that Mr. Blount’s report be withheld for 
the present, and I send with it a telegram, not in cipher, as follows: 

“Views of the first party so extreme as to require further instructions.” 


lam, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


Then Minister Willis calmly, waited for instructions from 
Washington that should let him know whether the President 
desired him to go ahead and restore the savage Queen notwith- 
standing her determination to signalize her return to power by 
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a wholesale massacreof the Americansin Hawaii. But through- 
out all the waiting he had no word of encouragement or even of 
information for the Government to which he was accredited, but 
constantly expressed solicitude for the safety and comfort of 
‘‘Her Majesty the Queen.” Here is one telegram: 

HONOLULU, December 4, 1393. 


Understand message. Had no communications from Washington, D.C., 
either to the United States admiral or to me since my (our) arrival. One 
British man-of-war and one Japanese man-of-war are here. Activedefensive 

reparations for several days; otherwise situation about the same. The 

ee: intense, but hope to preserve status until farther instructed. Gov- 
ernment last Wednesday inquired as to authenticity of your published letter and 
intentions of the President. J have declined to-dayto answer. Prompt action 


desirable. 
WILLis. 


‘The next day, December 5, he writes a longer dispatch, in 
which he informs Secretary Gresham of the widespread alarm 
and excitement caused by the publication of his report favoring 
the restoration of the monarchy: 

[Confidential j 


LEGATION OF THE UNiren STATES, 
Honolulu, December 5, 1893. 





No. 8.] 


Srr: On November 24 the British war shipChampien arrived, Rooke 
c ing. He has about 250 men. On here atelegraphic order 
was handed him, which will detain him until the diMculties here are setued. 


On Saturday, December 2, the Japanese cruiser Naniwa Kau, Capt. Mosi 
commanding, arrived. She will also remain here until a settlemeni. 

On Friday, November 24, your letter appeared in the Honolulu papers and 
created a great sensation. Crowds were gathered at all points on the streets 
discussing the news, but although the excitement was so intense I am glad 
to report that there was not a 5: breach of the peace. A public meeting 
was called for the following night of all friends of the Provisional Goyern- 
ment. 

The meeting was held, on ees saps aang that there werd 
1,600 present and the royalist papers putting number at between 700 anv 
800. The were Mr. Hatch, vice-president of the Provisional Goe- 
ernment; Z. S. Spaulding, a large sugar en. Who was many years ago 

; . W. BR. @ member of the advisory 
: F. ustice of the supreme court, and Mr. W.G. 
. Mr. Smith is the editor of the Hawaiian Star, which holds very ad- 
vanced views upon annexation and other political ———. Tinclose an 


any . 
@ protest against the use of force by the United States 
persons or property was presented to me by several tle- 
men, who, like the other 146 om, still claim allegiance to our Govern- 
One gentlemen, secre’ ofthe American League, claims 
to represent 150 members of that body. Iinclose a printed copy of the pro- 
hereafter to to this as many 
Government. 


affairs, which letter I inclose, rescinding the 
ad ee oe for drilling 

‘ Friday morning, , [acknowledge e receipt of 
Eis fetter and informed him that I had transmitted a@ copy of it to Admiral 
Irwin for his information and guidance. 

In the afternoon of November 29 I received a second communication from 
Minister Dole, inquiring as to the authenticity of your letter to the Presi- 
dent and the intentions of our Government in connection therewith. I in- 
Gnorars Mr. Dole’s letter and of my answer, I should have stated 
that, on morning when information of your letter was received, Presi- 
dent Dole and Attorney-General Smith called upon me, to know what the 
United States intended lo do. J explained to them my inability at present to com- 


thenactive a fordefense bave been going on. The former 
as executive building, has been fortified by bags of 
sand, both in front and around the various porticos. 


In another paragraph he evinces his solicitude for the welfare 
of the “first party,” y stating that he sleeps alongside a tele- 
phone, to be ready to fly to her protection: 


As to the Queen's safety Ido not have 
my eemand J have 


in 
Kour of the 
dispatches, of coming here or of going on one of our war vessels. Aside 
from my Seeman unlaution woth het in segeed tether eatety, I have had noth- 
ing to say to the Queen or to her —— since the interview re- 
ported in dispatch No. 3 of November 


He also says that he finds that the Queen's bloodthirsty de- 
mands were not misunderstood by her, as she is ‘‘ perfectly 
familiar” with the English tongue: 

There have been various hints terview. 
but none as to the subject-matter thereof, Thats mabe tenths bene as 
to the Queen's understanding of the English tongue, and find that shoe is 

familiar with it, having been te of Chief Justice Judd and 


other prominen 

L received your cipher telegram. My telegram to you was purposely in- 

send ae cipher Chante tea ns which Youd rubble wore i 
ic co 

the pointnabove set forth. 7 apepermior sis 


After a careful of my instructions and of all the surroundings I felt 
Mt ey ty farther step until I heard from you and the 


With timents of profound 4,1 

sen pr und regar am, etc. 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 

THE GREAT PROTEST OF CITIZENS. 


The Hawaiian Star publishes a full reportof the mass 
meeting of citizens held on the evening of November 25 to pro- 
test — the restoration of the monarchy, and to pledge 
— ves and fortunes to the support of the existing Govern- 
men 


; 
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The report in that paper was introduced with these wor 
The drill shed filled with enthusiastic men—An immense throng turjs , my 
people’s voice is raised in indignant protest against Cleveland and Gress... 
Pr men thrill a vast audience with their patriotic utterances. a») .. > 
the fallacy of restoring monarchy—Text of the speechesin full. * °°” 
Enthusiasm, cheers, indignation at Gresham’s late action, America» », 
triotism, and men with their feelings strung up to the highest pitch of e+.” 
ment, were the features of Saturday evening’s mass meeting. Overy}. 
men were present, and nota desenting voice among them; men who . we 
not only ready and willing, but anxious to express their sentiments 5, .),° 
question now so near the cearts of all good Americans. ; n the 


It was a gathering of patriots that reminds one of Patpiq, 


Henry and Faneuil Hall, and Lexington and Concord ang y, 


town. I will only quote a fewextracts from the speech 


were full of fervid patriotism and earnest love [or tj), 
States and iis flag. 

Hon. F. M. Hatch, president of the Annexation Club, who 
opened the meeting, said: : 

FRLLOW-CITIZENS: You have been invited to meet to-night to consider oy» 
present political situation. We are confronted by the declaration of Secro. 

Gresham that royalty must be restored and ourGovernment dest, ved 

A kind Providence has given us this opportunity to be heard before tina) .. 
tion will be taken upon this issue. At present we are procesding m 
upon the newspaper reports which have been received here and which 
tainly we have aright to discuss. We donot know what action will beta 
by the President or by Congress. Certainly any action taken by the Congres. 
of the United States of America can not be resisted by anybody in this oom. 
munity. Let us not be misunderstood or misrepresented by a hostile pre _ 
we do not meet here to-night to defy the power of the United States, that 
wouid be absurd, gentlemen, nor to villify those at present in charge of tha 
Government of the United States. [Criesof ‘Hear! Hear!" and applause 


Hon. W. R. Castle, who had been one of the commissioners 
sent to Washington, in the course of a strong speech, said: 


You sent a commission to Washington to ask that Hawaii might bo aq 
mittedto the Union. What was the response of the great heart of ha: peo- 
ple When We went there? Tho ple weicomed us h a thrill throughout 
the country from one end to the other. [Applause.} And wo went on and 
werewelcomed in Washington. But our enemies, of course, have been aleri— 
they have filled the ears of the present Administration in Washington wit) 
falsehood; they have stuffed the ears of Secretary Gresham, perhaps of the 
President, with lies as to whatistaking place here. Do they know the facts’ 
We are bound to believe that Secretary Gresham and the President of th 
United States are trymg to execute justice; are trying to do what isri 
Whether they are doing it, we know, not they. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear! Hear l 
applause.] They do not know what the facts are, but we do know, and now 
it is proposed to take away from us the liberty which we have gained 
ayy of * No! od They = will tear . 

i restore the t otter e, © monarchy of Hawaii 
{Cries of “ The 


ds: 


rk- 
» Which 


Unite i 


al ac- 















can't do it! Never!”] Who proposed to do that? The 
people of the United States? [Cries of “No! No!"] It is proposed by Sec- 
retary Gresham; it is proposed by the President; but the people have 


spoken. What has been their voice? The people of the United States have 
with one accord, voiced our sentiments in favor of liberty. 


t * * xt * . * 


The President of the United States sent out here his commissioner, | 
“paramount commissioner ” {laughter}, and the first act of that co 
sioner was to take down the American flag. Then he stood by to 
tum bie. 

Well, gentlemen, we didn’t tumble worth a cent. [Laughter.} That tak 
ing down of the flag was an invitation, and it was so understood by the pe 








le of this country, to overturn the best government this country ever had 
Criesof “Hear, hear!” and “ It didn’t do it!" 
* * * om * * * 


Gentlemen, the time is coming when we will see that glorious flag, tha 
emblem of the truest liberty the world knows, floating over our heads—the 
flag of thiscountry. (Great applause and cheers, and a voice in the crow 
shouted, ‘‘What is the matter with putting it up there now and keeping lt 
there?’ Gentlemen, the people of the United States wish to hear our voice 
they wish to hear what we have to say upon this subject, and | hope thatt) 
next vessel that goes to the coast will bear an unmistakable voice from us 
to-night. At the request of the president of this association, I will now oer 
& iowing resolution, which I hope will be adopted without oue dissent 

voice: , 

solved, That we have read with rise and regret the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State of the United States to the President to resion 
the monary lately existing in Hawaii. = 

Resolved, t we condemn the assumption of the Secretary that ther's! 
of the Provisional Government to exist was terminated by his refusal \0% 
submit to the Senate the treaty of union pending between the two countries 
and also his assumption that the Provisional Government had at that ver) 
time submitted the question of its continued existence to the arbitramen 
of the President or of any other power. tamed CGF 

Resolved, That we support to best of our ability the Provisional Gov" 
erament in resisting any attack upon it which may be made contrary tv™ 
usage of nations. 


Mr. Z. S. Spaulding, in a good-tempered, but earnest address, 


ht 


by the honorable Secro 
Mha'poople of hat great Republic 
m these islands ofan 
e Stars and Stripes 


At I can not accept the 

t of State as the decision or will of the people of t 

which for nearly a century has fostered the growth u 

American ———- ee eee erence awl himself. [Cheers 

challenge the ~~ even honorable Secre , serict 

and applause, Hawaii the one spot in all the world outside the strict 
the United Sta 


flourished tes where “Americanism” has grown and 
even underthe blighting influences ofan effete monarchy. 1% 


3 you dex now this has beenaccomplished? I answer, through the an 
influences of that great np oa is @ ionaries 
bounteousand benign. example and precep ‘ 
she has let in the light of istianity where all was dark before. a he 


sunshine of her favors and the rainfall of her financial benefits to us om 
enadied us to change the barren hillsides into uctive fields and &, 
largely to the food supply of her people. [Applause.] We, in return, ae 
consumed many of her products, and there has arisen an exchange 0 











_— 


modities between the two countries of mutual benefit. 


* * * Webelieve 
resents the best elements of this country. 


Z esent Government re 
uae Great applause. } 


Let us so show it to the world. 


The venerable chief justice, A. Ff. Judd, was received with 
great applause, and his intimate knowledge of the whole situa- 
tion and his important relations to Government affairs for many 

ears give such interest to his remarks that I quote them in 
ull. The chief justico said: el ee 
ow citizens, I am glad to be with you this evening. les of“ Hear! 
“Beart During the fast twenty years I have attended one political 
meeting hetera this to-night, and that waa in the old Bethel, in i881. I took 
a back seat at that time when a few citizens assembled together there to 
protest against the appointment of Celso Cesar Moreno as minister of i 
eign affairs of this then kingdom. [Applause.] I come before you and wish 
to say Something because | am a Hawaiian. father came to this coun- 
try in 1828. I was. born here and received the larger part of my education 
nere. Iam a, Hawaiian by birth, butan American in blood. [Cries of “Hear! 
“Hear!” and applause.] My ancestors date back to 1634, when the first Judd 
came from England and settled in America. Lam proud of that ancestry, 
and lam proud of the fact that I was born in this country. I love this coun- 
try. Itis my country, and it is the “ garden of the gods, Sy ggenmel 

Ny father devoted his life to this country and I have, thus far, conscien- 
tiously to the best interests of the Hawaiian people. [Cries of * Hear!" 
“Hear!”| And Ichallenge anyone to say that any act of mine has been 
eet alvaons against the bestinterestsofthis country. [Applause.| And 
if the Queen, the classmate and friend of my early years, had listened to the 
advice of the justices of the eme court she would not be where she is 
over there, but she would still be inthe buildingover yonder. [The paiace. | 
Iwas loyal to the monarchy and supported the autonomy of this country, 
and I believed, up to the 14th of January, that it was possible to maintain 
our independence asa kingdom. But, gentlemen, I spent from 12 o'clock 
noon until 40'clock in the afternoon in that palace, and the events which 
took place there converted me and made me feel that it was impossible tha: 
that state of things couldcontinue anylonger. [Apnpiause. | 

What was attempted on that day? Was it not to promulgate by force a 
constitution that would have destroyed the independence of the supreme 
court? What has been the bulwark of this country? [ speak humbly; not 
for myself, but for my associates and predecessors, Has it mot been a court 
that has sustained the lawand the constitution and the rights of the peo- 
ple; an independent judiciary appointed for life, subject only. to impeach- 
ment? And the constitution thab was pr on. the Mth of Jaumary was 
to make the term of office six years, and the salaries dependent upoa such 

ature a3 this last one. Could any white man take the commission 

er such conditions? NotifhisnamewasJudd. {Applause.| Thisisnot 

a political meeting. Ifit were a partisan, political meeting, [ should have 
more respect for the office that [ have held for nearly twenty years and 
stayed away. Iwas the last person that Col. Blount sought an interview | 

with, and wish to say publiciy that not one Lae did he address to meas 
to views with regard to whether the revo of January 17 was accom- 
plished by the aid of Minister Stevens and _ the troops ofthe Boston. That 
subject he did not touch upon. [Criesof ‘‘ He didn’t wantto touch uponit!”’| 
I believe, gentlemen, that it was that mass meeting heid in the old arm- 
ory that settled the jon, was itmot? |. ause.| Andthismass meet 
ing, gentlemen, settles the question that we shall be true and resolute and 
support the present Government, which is, as Brother Hatch has called it, 
not only the Government ds facto, but as it has lasted nearly a year, amd re- 
ceived the tion of all the.great powers of the world, it is. the Govern- 
ment de jure. [have sworn to support it, [intend to support it, and, gen- 
tlemen, I will only say one thing more—that we will all have to hang together 
or hang separately. {Laughter and applause. | 


Other admirable addresses were made by Hon. W. G. Smith 
and Hon, P. C. Jones, and then, says the Star: 


Mr. Hatch again read the resolution, and asked all those in favor of it to 
signify it. A mighty “aye,” that almost shook the building, went up. The 
contrary minded were then called for, and death-like stillness was the resuit. 

Some one called for three cheers for the Provisional Government, and they 
were given with a will, and, with a last tiger. The meeting broke up, and 

the most enthusiastic as well as oneof the largest assemblages Hono- 
lulu has ever witnessed was over. 


PARAMOUR WILSON’S PLAN. 


On the 9th of December Mr. Willis forwarded a carefully pre- 
pared memorandum of the proceedings to follow restoration, 
which was handed him by Paramour Wilson, the half-caste 
—— protégé of Liliuokalani. In his dispatch the Minister 

: LEGATION OF THE UNITED STA 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December $, 1393. (mecstved -—) 

Siz: Onthe morning of December 5, C. B. Wilson, wh mars 
the Queen at the time of her <pascmnenh called pom aust aahed heise 
what he wasnowin. Hesaid he wasdoing nothing; he was “ await- 
Te _—— dae a oll He said, ‘The restoration of the 
) — ah cnet cmamsncads LI ‘wanes din auoeentoahen to oem wae 

As he was he drew from hfs 

dias be da visu wheter 2 peopcrorms ma, a #0 ms 
I found that it was. a de: “method of pro- 
of the Queen, a copy of which I inclose. 


received 
of the list of special advisers, eor foreign, is not 
ot actin. or of American ts. 
e held a in the coun- 
nationalities, English are placed 
any ee list of advisers of the sup, 
had been selected by Wilson no 
them, but it seem from the facts that 
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is a list which has been approved after consultation with leading royalists 
and most probably with the approval of the Queen. 
With high regard, I am, eic., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


This shows the sort of monarchy that would have followed 
Mr. Cleveland's restoration of the savage Queen and her corrupt 
following to power. 

ARRIVAL OF THE CORWIN, 

On the I4th of December the Minister sends a dispatch an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Corwin on her mysterious mission, 
bearing Secretary Gresham's instructions of December 3, upon 
the translation of which Mr. Willis at once arranged another 
secret meeting with ‘‘ the Queen,” as reported by him thus: 


Mr. Willis to Mr. Gresham. 


{Conféidential.] 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATSs, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Isiands, December 18, 1893. 

Str: Your cipher instructions of December 2 were received as translated 
at3 p.m. Thursday, the ith instant. An arrangement was immediately 
made for an interview with the Queen for Saturday, December 16, at 9 a. m. 

Mr. J. O. Carter was invited to be present. Mr. Carter. as stated in my dis- 
patch No. 3, of November 14, is a brother of the late Mr. H. A. P. Carter, who 
was the Hawaiian minister to the United States. He is the president and 
manager of the incorporated company of ‘*C. Brewer & Co.,"’ which does a 
large general mercantile and commission business, and is agent for a num 
ber of large sugar plantations. He is conceded by all factions to be a mano 
great intelligence and strict integrity. He is a native Hawaiian, but of 
American parentage. 

At the appointed hour the Queen and Mr. Cirter came, and tie interview 
was, with their consent, reported stenographically by Mr. Mills, our consul- 
general. 

I inciose the report, verified by the Queen and Mr. Carter. I also send a 
copy of a part of the interview with the Queen, reported in my dispatch No. 
3, of November 16, which is also verified by the Queen, marked A. 

Mr. Mills’s report includes all that was said. Lt will be observed that no 
restrictions were placed upon the Queen or upon Mr. Carter, the object 
being to secure a.full and unreserved expression of views. This interview 
was held at the legation. 

Very respectfully, 


No. 14.] 


ALBERT 8S. WILLIS. 


INSISTS UPON BANISHMENT AND CONFISCATION. 


DICEMBER 16, 1893. 

The Queen was informed that the President of the United States had impor- 
tant communications to make to herand she was asked whether she was willing 
to reeeive them alone and in contidence, she being assured that this was 
for her own interest and safety. She auswered in the affirmative. 

I then made known to her the President's sincere regret that, through the 
unauthorized intervention of the United States, she had been obliged to 
surrender her sovereignty, and his hope that, with her consent and coopera 
tion, the wrong done to her and her people might be redressed. To this she 
bowed her acknowledgments. 

ithen said to her: “The President expects and believes that when rein- 
stated you will show forgiveness and magnanimity; that you will wish to be 
Queen of all the peopie, both native and foreign born; that you will make 
haste to secure their love and sareley, and toestablish peace, friendship, ani 
good government."” To this ahemadeno reply. After waiting a moment I 
continned: 

Mr. WILLIS (addressing the Queen). I sent word yesterday asking you to 
come this morning and to bring Mr. Carter, whom you had mentioned in a 
previous interview as one of your friends. His was the first name given to 
me in the only interview we have had. My idea was to have some one pres- 
ent as your friend, who could hear what I wish to say to-day. 

(Addressing Mr. Carter, Mr. Willis said:) 

Mr. Carter, before having any further conversation, it is proper I should 
make known to you what occurred at the previous interview. On the 13th 
of November [ sent word to the Queen, asking if she would come here, as 
there would be less publicity than if | went to her house. She complied, 
came here with Mr. Robertson, and a conversation ensued, the substance of 
which I have made known to the President. 1 will read what I have writ- 
ten as an official report to the President, as leading up to the present inter- 
view, and as I read |speaking to the Queen] if there is any portion of the 
interview as given that you think is incorrect do not hesitate to stop me 
aud make such changes as you desire, although it has been already sub- 
mitted. 

(The report in question was at this point read to the Queen by Mr. Willis. 
It is appended hereto, marked A. } 

Mr. Wiis. I wish to ask you now, and I ask you to deliberate well before 
answering, whether the views expressed at that time, as read to you now, 
have been in any respect modified since that conversation? 

The QUEEN. They have not. 

Mr. WILLIS, You stilkadhereto your judgment, as then expressed, that all 
of those persons should be punished according to the law under the consti- 
tution of 1887, which ix that they should be punished with capital punish- 
ment and their property contiscated? 

The QUEEN. I feel that if an chenge should be made that they must not be 

nitted to remainin the country, and (hat their property should be confiscated. 
at is my view. 

Mr. Carrer. You do reseind so much of that interview as pronounced 
 ~ them the death penalty? 

he QuEEN. L do in that i 

Mr. CARTER. You feel that their remaining in the country would be a con- 
stant source of trouble to you and your people? 

The Quegn. Ido. [think I mentioned at the time that should they be 

mitted to remain, that as they have once committed treason and this 
the second offense, that the next time wouid be dangerous for the eom- 
and ae pce. I think I said that in the other conversation. 
Mr Carrer. In general terms, then, you feel that the continued living in 
this community of these persons who were guilty of the act of 1887, and the 
act of the — of January, would be dangerous and a constant menace to 
your people? 

The Quemn. Ido. I feel also that if they were sent away they should never be 
permitted to return—they or their children. 


Even after this the United States minister went on discussing 


it | with that woman other features of a restoration policy, and at 
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the close he informed her that the report of the interview signed 
by herself and Mr. Carter would be “submitted to the Presi- 
dent.” 





A THIRD INTERVIEW, 


On December 19 Mr. Willis writes that on the 18th he ac- 
ceded to Mr. Carter's request for further conference with Lili- 
uokalani, and went with him to her residence where Mr. Carter 
made a statement of the modification he alleged that the Queen 
was willing to make in her former views, but she would at first 
confirm his assurance of amnesty, as will be seen by these ex- 
tracts from the report of the conversation: 


Mr, CARTER, But you said you are not seeking the lives of these people. 

The QUEEN. Not their lives. I am willing their lives should be spared. 

Mr. CARTER. And their property? 

The QUEEN. Their pro of should be confiscated to the Government, and 
they should not be permitted to remain in the Kingdom. 


The concluding portion of the interview was as follows: 


The QUEEN. I want to say, in regard to the request of Mr. Cleveland ask- 
ing for complete amnesty—how shall I know that in future our country will 
not be troubled again as it has been in the past? 

Mr. WILLIs. That is a question of domestic policy of the country which 
you will have to decide largely for yourself Do you intend to inquire as to 
whether the United States would wenger? ou if restored? 

The QUEEN. I do not expect that. The decision I have given is not from 
any feeling of disrespect to the President nor from a feeling of animosity 
toward ree here, but I feel it is a duty I should assume for the benefit of 
m ople. 

Me ILLIS. I so understand it—that youare of the opinion that under the 
state of things which existed at the time of this revolution, and also in 1887, 
that there could not be permanent peace in the islands. Zhat te a matter 
that the United States has no right to look into or express an opinion upon. 

The foregoing has been read to us by Consul-General Mills, and we pro- 
nounce it a fulland correct report. 

HONOLULU, H. I., December 18, 1893, 

LILIUOKALANI, 
J. O. CARTER, 
Witness: 
ELLs MILLS. 


(Indorsed on the back:) 
(On back:) Interview with ex-Queen in presence of Mr. J.O.Carter. Mon- 
day, December 18,1892. This interview occurred at Washington Place, the 


ex-Queen’s private residence. 
After this a od was signed, as above, Mr. Mills said to the Queen, in be- 


half of Mr. is, that the reports of the two interviews of Saturday, De- 
cember 16, and of to-day (Monday, December 18), as attested by her, would 
be immediately forwarded to the President, and his answer, when received, 
should be promptly made known to her. 


And still after this the American Minister received from Mr. 
Carter and accepted the i and valueless pledge of am- 
nesty that he had persuaded the Queen to make in order to get 
back to the throne, although the —- had distinctly stated in 
the presence of both that she would have no power under the 
constitution to keep the promise of amnesty, even to preventing 
the decapitation of all who had participated or openly sym 
thized with the Provisional Government. But Mr. Willis 
eagerly renews the negotiations to overthrow the only govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, as will be seen by his next 


h: 
Sapa (Confidential.] 


No. 16.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STAT&s, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 20, 1893. 


Srr: On Monday afternoon at 6 p. m., before the ni of the ieee 
Place interview, referred to in my dispatch, No. 15, of December 19, had nm 
written from the stenographic notes, Mr. Carter called at the legation and 
read to mea note to him, just received from the een, in which she unre- 
servedly consented, when restored as the constitutional sovereign, to grant 
amnesty and assume all obligations of the Provisional Government. 

On yesterday (Tuesday) mo at 9 o’clock Mr. Carter brought a letter 
from the Queen, a copy of which I inclose, and an agreement signed by her, 
—— herself, if restored, to grant full amnesty, a copy of which I inclose. 

e 


ry respec y ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


{Inclosure 1 with No. 16.] 
WASHINGTON PLACE, Honoluiu, December 18, 1893. 


Sir: Since I had the interview with you this morning I have given the 
most careful and conscientious thought as to my duty, and I nowof my own 
free will give my conclusions. 


I must aot feel vengeful to any of my peo 
United States I must forget myself and remem 
my country. I must forgive and forget the past, tting no proscription 
or t of anyone, but trusting will hereafter work to- 

- and — for the good and for the glory of our beauti- 

and once and. 
Asking you to bear to the President and to the Government he represents 
a message of tude from me and from my people, and promising, with 
God's grace, prove worthy of the confidence and friendship of your 


POOP an , etc. , 


LILIUOKALANI. 
His Excellency ALBERT WILLIS, 
Envoy Putraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, U. 8. A. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT SUMMONED TO SURRENDER. 


In another dispatch written on the same day Minister Willis 
reviews in an apologetic way the treacherous policy that had 
been pursued to the Provisional Government since his ar- 
rival nearly two months before, and after seeking to justify the 


e. If Iam restored by the 
ro my dear people and 
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amicable assurances given by him to President Dole 
ing his credentials, he says: 

From thatday (November 4) until Tuesday (December 19 ast 
there has been no expression, direct or pg ey Jrom the fae ee 
United States towards the Provisional Government, explaining or defin 
relations, present or prospective, towards it. The delay in making 
nouncement of your policy was, as you well understand, because of 
verbal and written instructions under which J have been acting. 


This extraordinary declaration is emphasized by the { 
while the Government had been kept in ignorance, the United 
States Minister had, more than a month before, furnisheq the 
ex-Queen in secret interviews with the whole detail of the yo)- 
icy of restoration. pe 

Mr. Willis says that at 5:30 p.m.of the 18th of Decem)} 
received a note from President Dole, but he did not re 
until next morning, because he was still without 
‘*the Queen.” He writes: 


(Confidential.]} 
LEGATION OF THE UNirep Srares. 
Honolulu, December 20, 1999. 

Sir: On Monday, December 18, the interview with the Queen at her resi- 
dence, Washington Place, was held, lasting untilip.m. #2 

At5:30 p. m. of the same day I received a communication from the Provi- 
sional Government, through the Hon. S. B. Dole, minister of foreign affairs 
referring to my visit to the Queen. He asked to be informed whether I w ; 
“acti in any way hostile to this (his) Government,” and pressed for “ an 
immediate answer.’ I inclose a copy of the communication : - 

As I had two days before notified a member of the chinet, Hon. W.0 
Smith, attorney-general, that I would be ready in forty-eight hours to make 
known to the Provisional Government the President's decision, and as tho 
tone of the communication—doubtless without intention—was somewhat 
mandatory, J thought it best not to make any reply to it. Moreover, at that 
hour I had not received the written pledge and agreement of the Queen 
without which I could take no step. : % 

This morning at 9:30 o’clock I received the letter and agreement of the 
Queen, as set forth in my No. 16, of this date. I immediately addressed a 
note to the minister of foreign affairs, Mr. Dole, informing him that I had a 
communication from my Government, which I desired to submit in person 
to the President and ministers of his Government at any hour during the 
day that it might please him to designate. I inclose a copy of my letter, 
This note was delivered to the minister of foreign affairs by Mr. Mills, and 
the hour of 1:30 p. m. was verbally designated for the interview. 

At the hour appointed I went to the executive building and met the Presj- 
dent and his associate ministers,to whom I submitted the decision of the 
President of the United States, 

A memorandum of what I said upon the occasion was left with them after 
delivery, a copy of which I inclose. 


And now comes the climax of all this unparalleled double deal- 
ing and conspiracy, in a bold-faced demand by the United States 
Minister upon the Government of the Hawaiian Islands to 
‘prom tly relinquish ” its authority to the bloodthirsty woman 
with whom he had been holding stealthy conferences ‘' in the 
name of the President of the United States!” Here is Minister 
Willis’s own report of the amazing speech made by him to the ofii- 
cers of the Provisional Government: 


[Memorandum. |] 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: The President of the United States has 
very much regretted the delay in the consideration of the Hawaiian ques 
tion, but it has been unavoidable. So much of it as has occurred since 
my arrival has been due to certain conditions precedent, compliance with 
which was required before I was authorized to confer with you. The Presi 
dent also regrets, as most assuredly dol, that any seeming secrecy should 
have surrounded the interchange of views between our two Governments. 
I may say this, however, that the secrecy thus far observed has been in the 
interest and for the safety of all ro people. > 

I need hardiy premise that the President's action upon the Hawaiian 
question has been under the dictates of honor and duty. It is now, and has 
been from the beginning, absolutely ‘free from prejudice and resentment, 
and entirely consistent with the long-established friendship and treaty ties 
which have so closely bound together our respective Governments. 

The President deemed it his duty to withdraw from the Senate the treaty 
of annexation which had been signed by the Secretary of State and the 
agents of your Government, and to dispatch a trusted representative to Ha 
wali to impartially investigate the causes of your revolution, and ascertain 
and report the truesituationinthese islands. This information was needed, 
the better to enable the President to discharge a delicate and important 
duty. Upon the facts embvdied in Mr. Blount’s reports the President has 

ved at certain conclusions, and determined upon a certain course of ac- 
tion with which it becomes my duty to acquaint you. 5 - 

The Provisional Government was not established by the Hawaiian people 
or with their consent or acquiescence, nor has it since existed with their 
consent. The Queen refused to surrender her powers to the Provisional 
Government until convinced that the minister of the United States had ree 
ognized it as the de facto authority and would support and defend with 
the a. force of the United States, and that resistance would pr 4 
tate a bloody conflict with that force. She was advised and assured by her 
ministers and by leaders of the movement for the overthrow of her Uovorlt 
ment that if she surrendered under protest her case would afterw ar¢ ome 
fairly considered by the President of the United States. The Queen fi 1 
yielded to the armed forces of the United States then quartered in KK i a = 
wes on the good faith and honor of the President, when informed « rie 
had occurred, to undo the action of the minister and reinstate her @ : — 
ae, which she claimed as the constitutional sovereign of the Haw: 


After a patient examination of Mr. Blount’s reports the President's satis 
fled that the movement against the Queen, if not instigated, was enc . = s 
and supported by the re ntative of this Government at Honolu! 3 Ae 
he advance to aid her enemies in an effort to overthrow — 

Go tand set up by force a new government in its ee Ae 
that he kept this causing detachment of troops to be "ah 
from the Boston on the 16th of January, and by recognizing the Provis)) | 
Government the next day, when it was too feeble to defend itself ann ty 
constitutional government was able to successfully maintain its ae . aay 
against any threatening force other than that of the United States alr 


in pre sent- 


ft 
} 

any an- 
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No. 17.] 
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he 
esident has therefore determined that he will not send back to t 
saute ioe its action thereon the treaty which he withdrew from that body 
tor further consideration on the 9th day of March last. .- 

In view of these conclusions, I was instructed by the President to take » 
vantage of an early opportunity to inform the Queen of this determination 
and of his views as to the responsibility of our Government. adi 

The President, however, felt that we, by our original Saterserenes, h . 
curred responsibilities to the whole Hawaiian community, and that oe 
not be just to put one party at the mercy of the other. I was, there aes 
instructed, at the same time, to inform the Queen that when ng ' 
the President expected that she would pursue a magnanimous oe y 

anting full amnesty to all who a in the movement against her, 
ncludi rsons who are or who have been officially or otherwise con- 
nected with the Provisional Government, depriving them of no right or 
privilege which they enjoyed before the so-called revolution. Ali obliga- 
tions created by the Provisional Government in due course of administra- 

uld be assumed. : 

= spedieuee 9 the command of the President I have secured the Queen's 
agreement to this course, and I now read and deliver a writing signed by her 
and duly attested, a copy of which I will leave with you. 


eement was here read.) 
rons my further duty to advise you, sir, the Executive of the Pro- 


visional Government and your ministers, of the President's determination 
of the question, which your action and that of the Queen devolved upon him, 
and that you are expected to promptly relinquish to her her constitutional au- 
ey Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Provisional Government, 
with a deep and solemn sense of the ravity of the situation and with the 
earnest hope that youranswer willbe nspired by that high patriotism which 
forgets all self-interest, in thenameand by the authority of the United States 
of Emerica, I submit to you the question, ‘‘Are you willing to abide by the de- 
cision of the President?” 


If history furnishes any weenie for the effrontery of that per- 
formance | am curious to have it pointed out to me, and Mr. 
Willis insists in his dispatch that he was literally doing and 
saying just what he had been instructed by the State Depart- 


ment to do and say. 

You will observe that in presenting the decision of the President I have 
used the language employed by yourself in your instructions to me upon 
the subject. In my opening statement I thought os to explain what 
was known to you and doubtless to the Provisional Government, that tho 
secrecy which had been observed by our Government was in the interest of 
the peace and safety of this community. 


The members of the Provisional Government to whom this 
astounding declaration was made, were by some superhuman 
self-restraint enabled to listen to it calmly, and to make a dig- 
nified statement that a fullreply would be givenatan early date. 
And when that reply came, one would have thought that the 
President, the Secretary of State, and Minister Pleniopotentiar 
of the United States would have clamored for the rocks to fall 
onand hide them from the light of truth and justice that it poured 
upon their policy of deceit and persecution. aoe American 
ought to be proud that a man of our own race and blood wrote 
that superb vindication of the rights of a Christian people. 


PRESIDENT DOLE’S MASTERLY REPLY. 


Mr. Dole to Mr. Willis. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, December 23, 1893. 


Sir: Your excellency’s communication of December 19, announcing the 
conclusion which the President of the United States of America has finally 
arrived at respecting the application of this Government for a treaty of po- 
litical union with that country, and referring also to the domestic affairs of 
these is)ands, has had the consideration of the Government. 

While it is with deep disappointment that we learn that the important 

sroposition which we have submitted to the Government of the United 
tates, and which was at first favorably considered by it, has at length been 
rejected, we have experienced a sense of relief that we are now favored with 
the first official information upon the subject that has been received through 
a period of over nine months. 
hile we accept the decision of the President of the United States declin- 
ing further to consider the annexation proposition as the final conclusion 
of the present Administration, we do not feel inclined to regard it as the 
last word of the American Government upon this subject, for the history of 
the mutual relations of the two countries, of American effort and influence 
in building up the Christian civilization which has so conspicuously aided 
in gi this country an honorable place among independent nations, the 
geograp cal position of these islands, and the important and, to both coun- 
ries, profitable reciprocal commercial interests which have long existed 
together with our weakness as a sovereign nation, all point with convincing 
force to political union between the two countries as the necessary logica 
result from the circumstances mentioned. This conviction is emphasized 
by the favorable expression of American statesmen over a long period in 
favor of annexation, conspicuous among whom are the names of W.L 
Marcy, William H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, and James G. Blaine, ali former 
Salceae ss tek eestor ante ae amon your last Administra- 
ting ann on 
ing it to the Senate with a view to its ratification, ee 
€ shall therefore continue the project of political union with the United 


States as a conspicuous feature of our foreign policy, confidently hopi 
con — or later it will be crowned with success, tothe lasting benedt al 
The additional portion of your communication referring to our domestic 


affairs with a view of interfering therein, is a new de parture inthe r 
elations 
shane two governments. Tour tetortzation that the sident of the United 
ee expects this Government ‘to promptly relinquish to her (meaning 
ex her constitutional authority,” with the question ‘‘ Are you 
fuling ” a the on of the President?’ might well be dismissed 
single word, but for the circumstance that your communication con- 


, a8 it a) to me, misstatements and erroneous conclusions based 
ee are 80 prejudicial to this Government that I can not permit 
—— = unchallenged; moreover, the importance and menacing charac- 


proposition make it appropria’ 
Faised by ie ppropriate for me to discuss somewhat fully 


the questions 
ht of the President of the United States to 


We do not recognize the 
interfere in our domestic aff Such right could be conferred upon him 


by the act of this Government, and by that alone, or it could be acquired by 
XX VI——36 
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conquest. This I understand to be the American doctrine, conspicuously 
announced from time to time by the authorities of your Government. 

President Jackson said in his message to Congress in 1836: ‘‘The uniform 
policy and practice of the United States is to avoid all interference in dis- 
putes which merely relate to the internal government of other nations, and 
eventually to recognize the authority of the prevailing party, without ref- 
erence tothe merits of the original controversy.” 

This principle of international law has been consistently recognized dur- 
ing the whole past intercourse of the two countries, anc. was recently reaf- 
firmed in the instructions given by Secretary Gresham to Commissioner 
Blount on March 11, 1893, and by the latter published in the newspapers in 
Honoiulu in a letter of his own to the Hawaiian public. The words of these 
instructions which I refer to are as follows: ‘The United States claim no 
right to interfere in the political or domestic affairs or in the internal con- 
flicts of the Hawaiian Islands other than as herein stated (referring to the 
protection of American citizens) or for the purpose of maintaining any 
treaty or other rights which they possess.’ The treaties between the two 
countries confer no right of interference. 

Upon what, then, Mr. Minister, does the President of the United States 
base his right of interference? Your communicationis without information 
upon this point, excepting such as may be contained in the following brief 
and vague sentences: ‘‘She (the ex-Queen) was advised and assured by her 
ministers and leaders of the movement for the overthrow of her Government 
that if she surrendered under protest her case would afterwards be fairly 
considered by the President of the United States. The Queen finally yielded 
to the armed forces of the United States, then quartered in Honolulu, rely- 
ing onthe good faith and honor of the President, when informed of what 
had occurred, to undo the action of the minister and reinstate her and the 
authority which she claimed asthe constitutional sovereign of the Hawatian 
Islands."’ Also, ‘‘it becomes my further duty to advise you, sir, the Execu- 
tive of the Provisional Government, and your ministers, of the President's 
determination of the question which your action and that of the Queen de- 
volved upon him, and that you are expected to promptly relinquish to her 
her constitutional authority.” 

I understand that the first quotation is referred to in the following words 
of the second, ‘‘which your action and that of the Queen devolved upon 
him” (the President of the United States), and that the President has ar- 
rived at his conclusions from Commissioner Blount’s report. We have had 
as yet noopportuity ofexamining thisdocument, but from extracts published 
in the papers and for reasons set forth hereafter, we are not disposed tosub- 
mit the fate of Hawaiito its statements and conclusions. As a matter of 
fact, no member of the executive of the Provisional Government has con- 
ferred with the ex-Queen, either verbally or otherwise, from the time the 
new Government was proclaimed till now, with the exception of one or two 
notices which were sent to her by myself in regard to her removal from the 
palace and relating to the guards which the Government first allowed her, 
and perhaps others of alike nature. Linfer that a conversation which Mr. 
Damon, then a member of the advisory council, is reported by Mr. Blount 
to have had with the ex-Queen on January 17, and which has been quotedin 
the newspapers, is the basisof this astounding claim of the President of the 
United Statesof his authority to adjudicate upon our right as a government 
to exist. 

Mr. Damon, on the occasion mentioned, was allowed to accompany the 
cabinet of the former Government, who had been in conference with me and 
my associates, to meet the ex-Queen. He went informally, without instruc- 
tions and without authority to represent the Government or to assure the 
ex-Queen ‘that if she surrendered under protest her case would afterwards 
be fairly considered by the President of the United States.” Our ultimatum 
had already been given to the members of the ex-cabinet who had been in 
conference with us. What Mr. Damon said to the ex-Queen he said on his 
individual responsibility and did not report it tous. Mr. Blount’s report of 
his remarks on that occasion furnish to the Government its first informa- 
tion of the nature of those remarks. Admitting for argument’s sake that 
the Government had authorized such assurances, what was “her case” that 
was afterwards to “be fairly considered by the President of the United 
States?” 

Was it the question of her right to subvert the Hawaiian constitution and 
to proclaim a new one to suit herself, or was it her claim to be restored to 
the sovereignty, or was it her claim against the United States for the alleged 
unwarrantable acts of Minister Stevens, or was it all these in the alterna- 
tive; whocansay? Butifit had been aJl of these, or any of them, it could 
not have been more clearly and finally decided by the President of the United 
Statesin favor of the Provisional Government than when he recognized it 
without qualification and received its accredited commissioners, negotiated 
a treaty of annexation with them, received its accredited envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary, and accredited successively two envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to it; the ex-Queen in the mean- 
time being represented in Washington by her agent who had full access to 
the Department of State. 

Tne whole business of the Government with the President of the United 
States is set forth in the correspondence between the two governments and 
the acts and statements of the minister of this Government at Washington 
and the annexation commissioners accredited toit. If we have submitted 
our right to exist to the United States, the fact will appear in that corre- 
spondence and the acts of our minister and commissioners. Such agreement 
must be shown as the foundation of the right of your Government to inter- 
fere, for an arbitrator can be created only by the act of two — 

The ex-Queen sent her attorney to Washington to plead her claim fora 
reinstatement in power, or failing that for a money allowance or damages 
This attorney was refused passage on the Government dispatch boat, which 
was sent to San Francisco with the annexation commissioners and their 
message. The departure of this vessel was less than two days after the new 
Government was declared, and the refusal was made promptly upon receivy- 
ing the request therefor either on the day the Government was declared or 
on the nextday. If an intention tosubmit the question of the reinstate- 
ment of the ex-Queen had existed, why should her attorney have been re- 
fused passage on this boat? The ex-Queen’s letter to President Harrison 
dated Sanuary 18, the day after the new Government was proclaimed, makes 
no allusion to any understanding between her and the Government for arbi- 
tration. Her letter is as follows: 


“His Excellency BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
President of the United States: 


‘““MY GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: It is with deep regret that I address you 
on this occasion. Some of my subjects, aided by aliens, have renounced 
their loyalty and revolted against the constitutional government of my 
Kingiom. They have attempted to depose me and to establish a provisional 
government in direct conflict with the organic law of this Kingdom. Upon 
receiving incontestible proof that his excellency the minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, aided and abetted their unlawful movements and 
caused United States troops to be landed for that purpose, I submitted to 
force, believing that he would not have acted in that manner unless by the 
authority of the Government which he represents. 

“This action on my part was prompted by three reasons: The futility of 
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aconflict with the United States; the desire to avoid violence, bloodshed, 
and the destruction of life and eer and the certainty which I feel that 

ouand your Government will right whatever wrongs may have been in- 
iioted upon us in the pre . 

“In due time a statement of the true facts relating to this matter will be 
laid before you, and I live in the hope that you will judge uprightly and 
justly between myself and my enemies. This appealis not made for myself 
personally, but formy peo @, Who have hitherto always enjoyed the friend- 
ship and protection of the United States. 

“My opponents have taken the only vessel which could be obtained here 
for the purpose, and hearing of their intention to send a delegation of their 
nurnber to present their side of this conflict before you, I requested the favor 
of sending by the same vessel an envoy to you, to lay before you my state- 
ment, as the facts ns tem to myself and my loyal subjects. 

“This request has n refused, and I now ask you that in justice to my- 
self and to my peoplethat no steps be taken by the Government of the United 
States wntil my cause can be heard by you. 

‘*T shall be able to dispatch an envoy about the 2d of February, as that 
will be the first available opportunity hence, and he will reach you by every 
possible haste, thatthere may be no delay in the settlement of this matter. 

“I pray you, therefore, my good friend, that you will not allow any con- 
clusions to be reached by you until my envoy arrives. 

“T beg to assure you of the continuance of my highest consideration. 

“LILIUOKALANI, R 





“HONOLULU, January 18, 1893.” 


If any understanding had existed at that time between her and the Gov- 
ernmentto submit the question of her restoration to the United States, some 
reference to such an understanding would naturally have appeared in this 
letter, as every reason would have existed for calling the attention of the 
President to that fact, especially as she then knew that her attorney would 
be seriously delayed in reaching Wash: n. Butthere is not a word from 
which such an understanding can be ieated. The Government sent its 
commissioners to ras for the sole object of procuring theconfirma- 
tion of the recognition by Minister Stevens of the new Government and to 
enter into negotiations for political union with the United States. The 
protest of the ex-Queen, made on January 17, is equally with the letter de- 
void of evidence of any mutual unders for a submission of her claim 
to the throne to the United States. It is ae evidently a protest against 
the alleged action of Minister Stevens as well as the new Government, and 
contains a notice of her a to the United States. 

The document was ved exactly as it would have been received if it 
had come through the mail. The indorsement of its receipt upon the paper 
was made at the request of the individual who brought it as evidence of its 
safe deliv: As to the 6x-Queen’s notice of her appeal to the United States, 
it was amatter of indifference tous. Such an appeal could not have been 
prevented, as the mail service was in operation asusual. Thatsuch anotice, 
and our receipt of it without comment, should be made a foundation of a 
claim that we had submitted our right to exist as a Government to the 
United States had never occurred to us until suggested to us by your Goy- 
ernment. The protest is as follows: 

“T, Liliuokalani, by the grace of God and under the constitution of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest against any and all 
acts done against myself and the constitutional government of the Hawaiian 

by certain persons claiming to have established a provisional 
government of and for this aengeate. 

“Thatt —— to the superior force of the United States of America, whose 
minister pleni tiary, his excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops to be landed at Honolulu, and declared that he would support 
the said Provisional Government. 

‘Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces, and haps the loss of life. 
Ido, under this protest, and im: by said force, yield my authority until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts be- 
ea to it, undo the action of its representative and reinstate me 
7 . ew w I claim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawa- 

an Islands. 

Done at-Honolulu the 17th day of soneny, A. D, 1893. 

“LILTUOKALANT, R. 


rect Hiniater of Porvign ‘ 
— 0. ‘airs. 
“WILLIAM H. CORN mie 
** Minister of Finance. 
“JOHN F. COLBURN 
Minister of the Interior. 
“A. P. PETERSON, 
ow ae * Attorney-General. 
‘S. B. Done, esq., and others, 
" Compestagae Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands.” 


Caheneeh') “Received by the hands of the late cabinet this 17th day of 
January, A. D. 1893, Sanford B. Dole, chairman of executive council of 
visional Government."’ 

You may not be aware, but such is the fact, that at no time until the pre- 
sentation of the claim of the President of the United States of his right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of this country, by you on December 19, has 
this Government been officially informed b: © United States Government 
that any such course was ——. not until the publication of 
Mr. Gresham's letter to the President of the United States on the Hawaiian 

uestion had we any reliable intimation of such a policy. Theadherents of 
the ex-Queen have indeed claimed from time to time that such was the case, 
but We have never been able to attach serious im! to their rumors to 
that effect, feeling securein our perfect diplomatic relations with your coun- 
try, and ree upon the fri fairness of a government whose 
dealings wi en ico eee 
sovere r, Without any tendency to take advantage o dispart' 
of strength between the two countries. 7 

If your contention that President Cleveland balieves that this Government 
and the ex-Queen have submitted their respective to the sovereignty 
of this country to the adjudication of the United States is correct, then, may 
Task, when and where has the President held his court of arbitration? This 
Government has had no notice of the sitting of such a tribunal and no oppor- 
tunity of presenting evidence of its claims. If Mr. Blount’s investigations 
were a part of the proceedi of such a court this Government did not know 
it and Was never informed of it; indeed, as I have mentioned above, we never 
knew until the publication of Secretary Gresham’s letter to President Cleve- 
land, a few ago, that the American Executive had a poley of interfer- 
ence under contem Even . Blount was au- 
thoritatively acting as a commission 
thoex in, the methods adopted by him in making hisinvestigations were, 
Isubmit, unsuitable tosuch an examinationor any examination upon which 


human interests were to be adju 
As tam reliably his-witnesses and examined them in 


secret, freely using leading questions, giving no o ty for a cross-ex- 
amination, énd often not periicting such explanattons by witnesses them- 
selves as they desired to make of e he had drawn from them. 
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Is it hardly necessary for me to suggest that under such a mode of exa: 
tion some witnesses would be almost helpless in the hands of —. coe . 
yer, and might be drawn intosaying things which would be on! y half-tr 
and standing alone would be misleading or even false in effect. [s i; ): 
that an investigation conducted in this manner could result in a fair ¢ 
and truthful statement ofthe casein point? Surely the destinies ofa fri... 
Government, admitting by way of argument that the right of arbiip.. 
exists, may not be disposed of uponan ex parle andsecret investicn;| 
without the knowledge of such Government or an opportunity hy 
heard or even to know who the witnesses were. 
Mr. Blount came here asa stranger and at once entered upon his dy} 
devoted himself to the work of collecting information, both py ; 
nation of witnesses and the collection of statistics and other jo , 
matter, with great energy and industry, giving up substantially } 
time to its prosecution. He was bere but a few months, anid 
time was so occupied with this work that he had little oppor: :; 
receiving those impressions of the state of affairs which coy) 
come to him incidentally through a wide social intercourse ) 
of the country and a personal acquaintance with its vario 
and educational and industrial enterprises. He saw the eon; 
cottage In the center of Honolulu mainly through the eyes of tho 
whom he examined. Under thesecircumstances is it probabje t! 
earnest of men would be able to form a statement that could 
wases the basis of adecision upon the question of the sta; 
men 
In view, therefore, of all the facts in relation to the question 
dent’s authority to interfere and concerning which the membe; 
ecutive were actors and eye-witnesses, [am able to assure your: 
that by no action of this Government, on the i7th day of Jan 
sinee that time, has the authority devolved upon the President of the | 
States to interfere in the internal affairs of this country through a: 
scious act or expression of this Government with such an intentio; 
You state in your communication— 
“After a patient examination of Mr. Blount’s reports the President 
isfied that the movement against the Queen if not instigated was encoura: 





yi 








lary 


and supported by the representative of this Government at Honolulu: ti 
he promised in advanee to aid her enemies in an effort to overthrow the H 
watian Government andset up by force a new government in its place: that he 
kept his promise by causing adetachment of troops to be landed fromthe Bos- 
ton on the 16th of January, 1893, and by recognizing the Provisional Govern 


ment the next day when it Was too fesble to defend itself and the constitu 
tional Government was able to successfully maintain its authority agains 
[aa force other than that of the United Statesalready landed 
ithout entering into a discussion of the facts I beg to state in reply t} 
Iam unable to Judge of the correctness of Mr. Blount’'s report from whi 
the President’s conclusions were drawn, as I have had no opportunity o 
examining such report. But I desire to maby. and emphatica 
the correctness of each and every. one ofthe allegations of fact contained j 
the above-quoted statement; yet, as the President has arrived at a posit) 
=. in his own mind in the matter, I will refer to it from his star 
nt. 

My position is, briefly, this: If the American forces illegai 
revolutionists in the establishment of the Provisional Government th 
Government is not r ible for theirwrongdoing. It was purely a) 
vate matter for discipline between the United States Government and it 
own Officers. Thereis, isubmit, no precedent in international law for t 
theory that such action of the American troops has conferred upo 
United States authority over theinternal affairs of this Govermine' 
it be true, as you ‘have suggested, that the American Governine 
itself ible to the Queen, who, it is alleged, lost her throne 
such action, that is not a matter for me to discuss, except to submit 
such be the case it isa matter for the American Government and 
settle between them. This Government, a recognized sovereign 
equal in authority with the United States Government and enjoyin 
matic relations with it, can not be destroyed by it for the sake of a 
age obligations to theex-Queen. 

pon these grounds, Mr. Minister, in behalf of my Government I) 
fully protest against the usurpation of its authority as suggest: 


eT of your communication. 
It is dificult for a stranger like yourself, and much more for th 


dent of the United States, with his pressing responsibilities, his cro 
cares and his want of familiarity with the condition and history 
country and the inner life of its people, to obtain a clear insight int 
real state of affairs and to understand the social currents, the race feelings, 
and the customs and traditions which all contribute to thy political outloo. 
We, who have grown oe or who haveadopted this country as our ho 
are conscious of the difficulty of maintaining astable government here 
community which is made up of five races, of which the larger par! 
dimly a te the significance and value of representative institut 
offers political problems which may well tax the wisdom of the most«: 
enced statesman. 
Forlong years a large and influential part of this community, in 
many foreigners and native Hawatians, have observed with deep r 
retrogressive tendencies of the Hawaiian monarchy, and have honor 
striven against them, and have sought through legislative work, (he! 
papers, and by personal ap: and individual influence to support au 
phasize the representative features of the monarchy and to creat) 
sentiment favorable thereto, and thereby to avert the catastrophe 
seemed inevitable if such tendencies were not restrained. ; a 
These efforts have been met by the last two sovereigns in a spirit obs 
ve hostility. The became at length a well-detined issue be- 
ween the royal ae and the right of representative governmen" 
and most bitterly ani unscrupulous] has it been carried on in the oe 
ests. of the former. The King’s privilege of importing goods tor Bison 
use Without paying the duties thereon was abused to the exten) ot sau 
ting large aunties of liquors, with which to debauch the electorate. 
romoted the election of Government officers, both executive am Jt" 
= the seepatiee assembly, and freely appointed to office elected mom 
ereof. ae 
In the Legislature of 1886, of which I was a member, the party sup)" ; 
the Government was in the majority, and nearly every mem’ 
such majority held some appointment from the Government, ani . 
them as many as two or three, thereby effectually placing the lesa" 
branch of the Government under the personal and absolute con rol ‘ oh 
King. The constitutional encroachments, lawless extravagance, “'" ™" 
dalous and open sales of ——— privilege to the highest bius 
Kalakaua brought in at ou © revolution of 1887, which hac the’ 








sympathy and moral s of all the diplomatic representatives ‘2 |'" 
lulu, including Minister who was Re that time President Cieve:e" 
minister here. 


This revolution was not an annexation movement in any sense, it! = 
toward an independent republic, but, when it had monarchy in its po’ 
conservative accra and a new lease of life was allowed cast 
stitution on the cond: of royal fidelity to the new constitution, 














ulgated and which greatly curtailed the powers of the soy- 
aa then Priskaus was not faithful to this compact, and sought as far as 
hie toevade its stipulations. The insurrection of 1889 was connived at 

y him, and the household guards under his contrel were not allowed to 
take part in suppressing it. The Princess Liliuokalani was in full sym- 
pathy with this movement, being a party to it, and furnished her suburban 
residence to the insurgents for their meetings. The arrangements eae 
there made, and the insurgents marched thence for their attack upon : . 
Government. The affair was suppressed in a few hours of fighting, Mas . 
some loss of life to the insurgents, by the party which carried throug e 

y of 1887. , 
The ceaeeen’s rule was even more reckless and retrogressive than her 
brother's. Less polite than he, and with less knowledge of affairs, she had 
more determination and was equally unreliable and deficient in moral 
principle. She, to all appearance, unhesitatingly took the oath of office to 
govern according tothe constitution, and evidently regarding it merely asa 
formal ceremony began, according to her own testimony to Mr. Blount, to 
lay her plans to ey the constitution and replace it with one of her own 
creation. Witha like disregard of its sanctions, she made the most deter- 
mined efforts to control all of the appointments to office, both executive and 
judicial. The session of the Legislature of 1892 was the longest that had 
ever cecurred in our history, and was characterized by a most obstinate 
struggle for personal contro of the Government and the Legislature ou the 
part of the Queen. This was strenuously resisted by the opposition. 

During ents contest four ministerial cabinets were appointed and un- 
seated, and the lottery franchise bill, which had been withdrawn early in the 
session for want of sufficient support, was at the last moment, when the op- 

sition was weakened by the absence of several of its members, again 

rought forward and passed through the exercise of improper and illegiti- 
mate influences upon the legislators, among which were personal appeals 
on the partof the Queen to them. The cabinet which represented the oppo- 
sition and the majority of the Legislature which the Queen had been com- 
lied to appoint was unseated by similar means, and with a new cabinetot 
Ge own choice the Legislature was prorogued. This lottery franchise was 
of a character corresponding with similar institutions which have been 
driven out of every State of the American Union by an indignant publicsen- 
timent. If it had been established here it would in a brief period have ob- 
tained full control of the Government patronage and corrupted the social 
and political life of the people: 

Although the situation at the close of the session was deep] 
to the community, it was accepted without any intention of meeting it by 
other than legal means. The attempted coup d'état of the Queen followed, 
and her ministers, threatened with violence, fled to the citizens for assist- 
ance and protection; then it was that the uprisin — the Queen took 
place, and, gathering force from “a to day, resulted inthe proclamation of 
the Provisional Government and the abrogation of the monarchy on the 


ird day thereafter. 

ON °o one can correctly that the Queen owed her downfall tothe interfer- 
ence of American forces. 6 revolution was carried through by the repre- 
sentatives, now largely reénforced, of the same publicsentiment which forced 
the monarchy to its knees in 1887, which suppressed the insurrection of 1839, 
and which for twenty years has been battling for representative government 
inthis country. Ifthe American forces had been absent the revolution would 
have taken place, for the sufficient causes for it had nothing to do with their 
resence. 

* J, therefore, in all friendship of the Government of the United States, 
which you represent, and desiring to cherish the good will of the great Amer- 
jean ple, submit the answer of my Government to your pro tion, and 
ask that you will transmit the same to the President of the United States 
for his consideration, 

a the Provisional Government is far from being “a great power ”’ 
and could not long resist the forces of the United States in a hostile attack, 
we deem our position to be impregnable under all nee precedents, under 
the principles of diplomatic intercourse, and in the forum of conscience. 
We have done your Government no wrong; no charge of discourtesy is or 
can be brought against us. Our only issue with your ple has been that, 
because we revered its institutionsof civil liberty, we have desired to have 
them extended to our own distracted country, and because we honorits flag 
and deeming that its beneficent and authoritative presence would be for the 
best interests of all of our people, we have stood ready to add our country, 
anew star, to its glory, and to consummate a union which we believed 
would be asmuchfor the benefit of your country as ours. If this isan offense, 
weplead guilty to it. 

IT am instructed to inform you, Mr. Minister, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands respectfully and unhesitatingly declines to 
entertain the proposition of the President of the United States thatit should 
surrender its authority to the ex-Queen. 

This answer is made not only upon the unds hereinbefore set forth, but 
upon our sense of duty and loyalty to the brave men whose commissions we 
hold, who have faithfully stood by us in the hour of trial, and whose will is 
the only earthly authority we recognize. We can not betray the sacred 
trust they have placed in our hands, a trust which represents the cause of 
Christian civilization in the interests of the whole people of these islands. 

bene mene of the highest consideration, 

ave, etc., 


SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
His Excellency ALBERT S. WI 


United Staies Envoy Bxtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


On the 23d of December at midnight Minister Willis wro 

dispatch stating that he had received “‘the answer of the Dro 
visional Government, declining for reasons therein stated to ac- 
cept the decision of the Presidentof the United States,” and that 
he forwarded a copy past Desi by the cutter, which had been 
lying in the harbor with steam up, an object of mystery and ap- 
ee to all but Mr. Willis, Liliuokalani, and her adher- 


Says Mr. Willis: 
The revenue-cutter Corwin is under sailing orders and will leave here ina 
few minutesforSanFrancisco. The captain has been instructed to stow up if 


and enter the harbor of San Francisco at night, and to deliver in per- 
eon aie tches numbered 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19% to our dispatch coenh at 


The object of this is to enable the President to receive these official com- 


munications before any intimation of their character can be telegraphed 
i will on Tuesday acknowledge the receipt of the answer of the Provi- 
slonal Government, notifying it that the Presidentof the United States will 
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be informed thereof, and that no further steps will be taken by me until I shall 
I weheard fromhim. Ishall deliver a similar communication to the Queen 

rhe very great excitement prevailing here and tha peculiar conditions sure 
rounding this people prompt theabove course, which, I trust, will meet with 
the approbation of the President and of yourself. 


I think it proper to acknowledge in this public 
rendered to the Government of the United State 
Mills. since my arrival! at this place. 

[ have, ete., 






way the efficient services 
3; by our consul-general, Mr 





\LBERT 8. WILLIS 
Secrecy to the last! The Government ste.mer is ordered to 
sneak into San Francisco harbor in the night, and in fact did 
seek aremote anchorage and refuse to permit spaper men 
on board, for fear the American poople might learn what wa 
being perpetrated in their name. 
It was not until January 13, (894, the President forwardal to 


Congress the first official revelation of the dispatch of Mr. W 
lis, reporting his interviews with Liliuokalani, his demand 
the surrender of the Provisional Government, and President 
Dole’s reply of refusal. 

The tremendous outburst of indignation all over 
when the newspapers divulged the shameful proceodings at 
Honolulu had evidently at last alarmed the exeeutive depart 
ment, which had been carrying on its * policy” with so high a 
hand, and the absurdity of the President's attitude of dictator 
to Hawaii was so clearly exposed by President Do!le’s powerf 
letter, that on January 12 Secretary Gresham had hurried off a 
message to Minister Willis, in which he strenuously sought to 


the eountry 


disclaim the very contention of arbitration on which the 
‘policy’ had been based, Ho said: 
Secretary Gresham to Mi. Willis. 
WASHINGTON, January 12, 1804, 


WILLIs, Minister, Honolulu: 


Your numbers 14 to 18, inclusive, show that you have rightly compr: 
hended the scope of your instructions, and have, as faras wasin your power, 
discharged the onerous task confided to you. 7 

The President sincerely regrets that the Provisional Government refuses 
to acquiesce in the conclusion which his sense of right and duty and a due 
regard for our national honor constrained him to reach and submit as a 
measure of justice to the people of the Hawaiian Islands and their deposed 
sovereign. 

While it is true that the Provisional Government was created to exist on! 
until the islands were annexed to the United States, that the Queen finally 
but reluctantly, surrendered to an armed force of this Government illegal!) 
quartered in Honolulu, and representatives of the Provisional Government 
(which realized its impotency and was anxious to get control of the Queen's 
means of defense) assured her that, if she would surrender, her case would 
be subsequently considered by the United States, the President has never 
claimed that such action constituted himan arbitrator in the technical sense 
or authorized him to act in that capacity between the constitutional Goy- 
ernment and the Provisional Government. You made no such claim when 
you acquainted that Government with the President's decision. 

The solemn assurance given to the Queen has been referred to, not as au- 
thority for the President to act as arbitrator, but as a fact material toa just 
determination of the President's duty in the premises. 

In the note which the minister of foreign affairs addressed to you on the 
23d ultimo it is stated in effect that even if the constitutional Government 
was subverted by the action of the American minister and an Invasion by 
the inilitary force of the United States, the President's authority is limited 
to dealing with our own unfaithful officials, and that he can take no steps 
looking to the correction of the wrong done. The President entertains a dif- 
ferent view of his responsibility and duty. Thesubversion of the Hawatian 
Government by an abuse of the authority of the United States was in plain 
violation of international law and required the President to disavow and 
condemn the act of our offending officials, and, within the limits of his con 
stitutional power, to endeavor to restore the lawful authority. 

On the 18th ultimo the President sent a special message to Comgress com- 
municating copies of Mr. Blount’s reports and the instructions given tohim 
andtoyou. On thesame day, answering a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he sent copies of all correspondence since March 4, 18¢9, on the 

litical affairs and relations of Hawaii, withholding, for sufficient reasons, 
only Mr, Stevens's No, 70, of October 8, 1892, and your No.3, of November 16, 
1895. The President therein announced that the conditions of restoration 
suggested by him to the Queen had not proved acceptable to her, and that 
since the instructions sent to you to insist upon those conditions he had not 
learned that the Queen was willing to assent tothem. The President there- 
upon submitted the subject to the more extended powers and wider disere- 
tion of Congress, adding the assurance that he would be gratified to coép- 
erate inany legitimate plan which might be devised for a solu@ion of the 
problem consistent with American honor, integrity, and morality. 

Your reports show that on further reflection the Queen gave her unquali- 
fled assent in writing to the conditions suggested, but that the Provisional 
Government refuses to acquiesce in the President’s decision. 

The matter now being in the hands of Congress, the President will keep 
that body fully advised of the situation, and will lay before it from time to 
time the reports received from you. including your No. 3, heretofore with- 
held, and all instructions sent to you. In the meantime, while means the 
Department fully informed of the course of events, you will, until further 
notice, consider that your special instructions upon this subject have been 
fully complied with. GRESHAM. 








Thus we find that, even after the scathing exposure of the 
contemptible attitude of our Administration, and in the very 
dispatch that abandoned the basis of the whole structure of in- 
tervention, the Secretary stubbornly adheres to the theory that 
the President is authorized to undo the acts of his predecessor, 
and that he was under obligation to restore the Queen, and in 
closing he hints at a renewal of the scheme by telling the min- 
ister that he will ‘‘until further notice” consider his throne- 
building instructions complied with. 
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PRESIDENT DOLE ASKS WHETHER FORCE IS TO BE USED. 


The Corwin sailed from Hawaii at 4a.m. December 24, with the 
dispatches, and on the meas of the 26th Minister Willis ac- 
knowledged receipt of President Dole’s protest of the 23d, 
withstatement that a copy had been forwarded to the President. 
He also took ns to send an official request to Mr. Carter to 
inform ‘‘ Her Majesty, the Queen” of his demand upon the Pro- 
visional Government, and that the matter had been referred to 
Washington. On December 27, the President’s special message, 
—e —- the instructions to Blount and Willis, was received 
and published at Honolulu, and in the afternoon of that day Minis- 
ter Willis received a letter fron President Dole setting forth the 
anxiety, expense, and danger to which the community had been 
subjected by apprehensions concerning the actions and purposes 
of the United States Minister and naval forces. As President 
Cleveland in his message characterized this as ‘‘a most extra- 
ordinary letter,” I will quote it entire, to prevent misinterpre- 


tation: 
Mr. Dole to Mr. Willis. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 27, 1893. 


Sir: Pending the further action of the Government of the United States 
upon the matters contained in your communication of December 19, and my 
reply to the same, dated December 23, I desire to call your excellency’s most 
serious consideration to the da rous and critical condition of this com- 
munity, arising, I must respectfully sumit, out of the attitude which you 
have assumed, and the language which you have used in public, and in com- 
munications to thisGovernment, and also out of the published letter of the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and the President's message on the 
subject of the restoration of the monarchy. 

I do not, however, claim or intimate that this unfortunate situation has 
been intentionally created by you, or by the Government which you repre- 
sent, but arises from a nateres construction of your attitude, and the am- 
biguous terms of the statements referred to. 

t the time of your arrival in this country the forces of this Government 
were organized and were amply sufficient tosuppress any internal disorder. 

After your arrival you made communications regarding your policy which 
were ambiguous, and for several weeks you failed to disclose your inten- 
tions, and have only partially done so up to the present moment, leaving 
this Government to infer what they may ultimately be from the letter of Mr. 
Gresham and the President's message, in which it has been declared in very 
distinct language that the deposed Queen ought to be restored to the throne 
by the Government of the United States, and leaving us, further, to infer 
that this assumed obligation would bedischarged. Your language expressed 
in public declared that i intended to perform some act when the proper 
time arrived, without disclosing what that act would be. 

Under these circumstances there arose at once a eral feeling of dis- 
quiet. The natural inference, from your attitude, language, and refusal 
to disclose your purpose, and from Mr, Gresham's letter and the President's 
message, was, and is, that you intended to use forcein maintaining your 
policy. ‘The fact is well known that you, as admitted by yourself in your 
communication of December 19, without the consent or knowledge of this 
Government, have held negotiations with the deposed Queen for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing this Government. The apprehension of both political 

arties, as well as that of persons who remain neutral in these matters, is 

hat you hold instructions to use physical force for the restoration of the 
monarchy. I am not to state that this Government entertains 
this opinion, although its want of information to the contrary has com- 
pelled it to act as if it was correct. 

In consequence of your attitude in this behalf, the enemies of the Govern- 
ment, believing in your intentions to restore the monarchy by force, have 
becomeemboldened. Threats of assassination of the officers of thisGovern- 
ment have been made. The police force is frequently informed of conspira- 
cies to create disorder. Aged and sick persons, of all nationalities, have 
been and are in a state of distress and anxiety. Children in the schools are 
agitated by the fear of politicaldisturbances. The wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters of residents, incl many Americans, have been in daily apprehen- 
sion of civic disorder, a of them having even armed themselves in prep- 
aration therefor; citizens have made preparation in their homes for defense 
against assaults which may arise directly or indirectly from such conflict. 
Persons have begun to pack their valuables with a view of immediate de- 
parture; large quantities of band have been prepared. 

Unprotected women have received the promise of asylum from the 
Japanese representative against possible disturbance arising in conse- 

uence of American invasion. Rumors of the intended landing of _ 
orces for offensive purposes have agitated the aT for many days. 
The situation for weeks has been one of warfare, without the incident of 
actual combat. Even the ex-Queen has called upon this Government for 
protection, which was awarded to her. Owing to your attitude, the Goy- 
ernment has been compelled by public apprehension to largely increase its 
military force, at great expense. Its offices have been placed and still con- 
tinue in a condition of defense and preparation for siege, and the commu- 
wig ee been put into astate of mind bordering on terrorism. 
is Government has most earnestly sought from you, and through our 
representative at Washington from your Government, some assurance that 
force would not be used, and has failed to obtain it. Your action has, un- 
fortunately, aroused the ions of all parties, and made it probable that 
disturbances be created atany moment. 

Iam informed ty military authorities that while the force at your com- 
mand is sufficient to destroy this city, it is insuMficient to suppress any gen- 
eral rising and conflict of armed forces and insurrections or to prevent the 
loss of life and property. 

This Government is reluctant to believe that this condition of affairs 
wat | pemeempoars or expected by yourself or by the President ofthe United 


Ihave therefore to ask you to inform me with the least delay whether you 
old instructions to enforce your policy with the use of arms in any event. 
Itrust that you will be able, in reply. to give assurances that will tend to 
allay the apprehensions exis in the community. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 
Your excellency's obedient servant, 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
This very natural inquiry seems to have made Minister Wil- 


lis very indignant, and he at once wrote Mr. Dole that his 




















































































communication “‘ would have received an immediate answer ox. 
cept for the statements reflecting upon the President of the 
United States and upon his diplomatic agent in this country 
which, in view of their gravity, should, I respectfully subm,)’ 
be set forth with more particularity and certainty.” ~ He then 
demanded specifications as to when and where he or his Govern. 
ment had ever assumed any attitude or done anything that could 
properly be complained of. , 
On December 29 Mr. Dole rejoined that the publicati: 
the President’s message in which the Hawaiian matter w 
ferred to Congress, furnished an answer to his question, but if 
the Minister still desired the specifications he would readi| 
furnish them. On the same day Mr. Willis suggested that the 
correspondence be withdrawn and destroyed, saying: 


HONOLULU, December 29. 1993. 
aos received your note of this date in answer to one from me of the 27 h 
stant. oe 
Am I tounderstand that your communication of the latter date 


nm of 
as re- 


is with- 


drawn? If this is your intention, as I hope it is, I would for the best inter 
ests of all, suggest that the whole correspondence on the subject be with- 
drawn, with the understanding that the original letters be returned to their 
authors, and that no copies be given to the public or made a record by either 


Government. 
With sincere regard, I am, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


To this Mr. Dole replied on pine cg 1, and Minister Willis 
wrote a long rejoinder to this note, closing with this renewed 
demand: 

Accepting the above as your decision, I have now to ask that you furnish 


me, at your earliest convenience, with the desired specifications, as I wish 
to make immediate answer. 


On January 22 the President forwarded to Congress some ad- 
ditional correspondence, which included a petition of the so- 
called Hawaiian Patriotic League to the President of the United 
States, which was an abusive tirade against Minister Stevens 
and the Provisional Government, signed by some of the Queen’s 
most truculent adherents. Also dispatches of Admiral !rwin 
stating that ‘‘the military preparations for defense continue to 
be made by the Provisional Government and the excitement is 
unabated,” but denying that the presence of the navy furnished 
any ground for the ‘‘sensational reports.” He also made this 
significant remark: 

Foreign influence inimical to the interests of the United States, is secretly 


at work here, as it is wherever we have any trade interests, and that in- 
fluence will account for many of the misstatements in the papers. 


On February 2 the President sent a brief message, trans- 
mitting asingle dispatch from Minister Willis dated January 
12, in which he stated that he had received President Dole’s 
reply to his demand for specifications at 6.30 p. m. of the |\th, 
and that as the steamer left at2 p. m. next day, he had been un- 
able to copy the “‘ fifty pages of official paper,’ so he embodied 
two brief sentences therefrom in his letter, as follows: 


(Confidential. ] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 12, 1894. 


Srr: On yesterday at 6.30 p. m. [received the Hon. S. B. Dole’s answer to 


my letter of January 1, requesting him ‘‘at his earliest convenience "’ togiva 
me the specifications contained ina prior letter. His answer is about fifty 
pages of closely written official paper, and has been delivered to me (oo lata 
to either copy or reply to in time for the steamer leaving at 2 P. m. to-day. 
There is one extract, however, to which I think your attention should be 
called, wherein it is stated ‘this Government has been and now is subjected 


to the necessity of increased watchfulness and large additional experse, 
which, but for such attitude, would have been unnecessary.’ std 

Theemphasisaboveismine. Inaprevious letter of December 27 Minister 
Dole had stated: ‘The Government offices have been placad and still con 
tinue in a condition of defense and preparation for siege, and the commu 
nity has been put into a state of mind bordering on terrorism.” ‘Tho em 
phasis above ismine. Some portions of the letters from which these extra ts 
are made confirm the abovestatements, while others seem to negative them. 
With this explanation, I submit them for your consideration. : 

The next steamer leaves here February 3, which would place you in pos- 
— of Mr. Dole’s letter and my purposed reply thereto about Febru: 
ary 18. 

Very respectfully, 
Hon. W. Q. GRESHAM, Secretary of State. 


It will seem strange thatso importanta document could not have 
been copied in the nearly twenty-four hours available for that 
purpose, and stranger still that a minister unable to transmit 
the text of such a communication, which went into minute de- 
tails in response to his repeated demands, should have been w ill- 
ing to send to the President, or that the President should hava 
been willing to send to Congress, a few lines of garbled extracts, 
with an apparent desire to forestall the public judgment 1n re 
gard to the paper. 


ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


OUR FLAG A TERROR. s 
But all who have kept informed of the situation in Hawail 


know that the sentences quoted from Mr. Dole’s letter speak 
literal truth; and the private correspondence from the best fam 





_— 


ilies there confirms the condition of terror and alarm caused by 
the impressions sedulously encouraged, that as the United States 
Minister and Navy were accused by President Cleveland of de- 
throning the Queen, it was the intention to employ the same in- 
strumentalities in the hands of other officials to restore the 


throne. 3 

Nothing more cruel or wicked could be imagined than the 
manner in which people of our own kindred, upright, able, and 
accomplished men, women, and children, who have loved our 
flag from their earliest days were made to look upon it with 
dread, and to listen with fear at night for the sound of hostile 
American guns or the tramp of invading pepe an wearing the 
uniform of the ‘‘land of the free and the home of the brave.” [ 
know from personal information that while thy, Corwin was 
anchored in the harbor, in grim isolation and surrounded with 
mystery, believed by many to be the bearer of the signal for 
armed assault on the Provisional Government, an atmosphere of 
terror brooded over the beautifu: islands and penetrated the 
homes of its best people. 

It makes one’s hood boil to think that the very name and flag 
of the United States could be made fearful to the splendid com- 
munity built up by Americancivilization, and whose only offense 
was in offering to identify themselves with our Government. 
And what could be more humiliating than the fact that when 
apprehension of disorder was greatest, it was the representative 
of far-away Japan, Mr. Fujii, who offered to protect Americans 
at his legation, while paramount Blount, who had hauled down 
our flag, had announced in his proclamation of May 16 that he 
would not protect American citizens who should aid the estab- 
lished Government, his exact words being these: 


While I shall abstain from interference between conflicting forces of what- 
ever nationality forsupremacy, I will protect American citizens not partici- 
pating in such conflict. 


HOW IT LOOKED TO A LEADING CITIZEN OF HONOLULU. 


A very clear idea of the feeling caused by these events in the 
minds of the foremost and most intelligent people of Hawaii 
may be gathered from the foilowing article published in a re- 
cent issue of the Friend, the oldest paper published on the Pa- 
cific, edited by Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, and ‘‘devoted to the 
moral and educational interests of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
Under the caption of ‘‘A black cloud of war,” the Friend says: 


On Noyember 24 positive advices were received in the form of a letter from 
Secretary Gresham to the President of the United States, establishing the 
fact already published by the Royalists, that Minister Willis had brought in- 
structions to restore the fallen Queen. It is not yet known that he was or- 
dered to employ force in doing this. Itis difficult to conceive how else he 
was expected to accomplish the end, unless the Provisional Government 
should spontaneously fall to pieces at the President’s proclamation, like 
Jericho's walls at the blast of Joshua’s trumpets. Itis therefore reasonabl 
certain that United States marines and sailors were intended to be landed, 
and to occupy the executive building, displacing the existing Government 
of Hawatli, and establishing a government by the fallen Queen Liliuokalani. 

Minister Willis has not yet carried his orders into effect. He has not de- 
clared he had such orders. He has announced that he sent dispatches to 
Washi m on the 16th of November, an answer to which he expects on the 
2ist of mber, pending which reply he suspends action. On the other 
hand the royalists were confident that the minister would execute his task 
on December 2, and the Provisional Government increased their defenses. 
Ther alists now appear to have been a ad well informed about President Cleve- 
land's intentions since the beginning of last March, and their beliefs were not 
to be despised. Hence the town since last March has been in a state of pro- 
found tation and suspense! 

It has been the decided purpose of the Government to make a formal re- 
sistance to the United States forces, compelling them distinctly to an act of 
war upon Hawaii in executing their designs. Such a war the President 
of the United States has no power to declare or enact without the consent 
of Congress. Resistance to such a war is therefore lawful, and every per- 
son concerned in making such unlawful war at the President’s order, from 
Minister Willis and Admiral Irwin down to the lowest sailor will be partici- 
pants = a ~~ ene : 

ur heads of state have been ina itionof profoundly heavy responsi- 
bility between their duty of maintaining their resistance tothe oucttow of 
their Government to the last,useful effort, and their duty of avoiding useless 
Gong eitherof the American forces or theirown citizens arrayed against 

By the resolute and manly action, however, of its su rters, the Provi- 
sional Government has been carried beyond its doubts and hesitation. The 
vigorous and united demand of our citizens to fight the United States forces 
to the bitter end has settled the question, and whenever such forces or any 
other unauthorized by the Congress of the United States attack this Gov- 
Ss a will be resisted to the utmost. A large proportion of our 
citizens hold in their veins the blood of Lexington and Gettysburg. They 
one pecsectly armed with rifles and rapid-fire guns. They can muster over 

9 im and behind intrenchments, can give good account of any force 

— © at present to be brought against them. They will fight with pa- 

ee and cou in the glorious cause of civilization and constitutional 

Vicious tramebe _— = one ot a a ean and 
ons. 6 man can find no bette t 

his life than to fall fighting in such a cause. oe 


Whether on the scaffold high 


in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man. 

“To the best of our judgment, Minister Willis will not ipitate this 
a He will wait until has taken the whole actnees out of 
th en 8 —, oan = be yy Ace — . : will ever au- 

orize carrying this infamous ntion of re a base and 
reckless heathen tyrant over the glorious civilization of this large Amer- 
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ican colony. Until we know to the contrary, we shall believe that Minister 
Willis has vigorously remonstrated against it. When Congress acts we are 


| confident that the dark cloud of war and slaughter which now hangs over 


oxv /air city will have been dispelled, to be succeeded by the bright days of 
pea e and prosperity.” 


MOST SHAMEFUL CHAPTER IN OUR DIPLOMACY. 


With such facts as are now disclosed before us, who can won- 
der that such a nonpartisan and unprejudiced magazine as the 
Reviewof Reviews has in its February number concentrated the 
enlightened publicopinion of two hemispheres into this seathing 
verdict: 


The policy of the Administration toward Hawaii, worked out in secrecy 
through so many long months, has been forced by circumstances to a full 
disclosure. 

It constitutes the most shameful and the most fatuously blundering chapter in 


all the history of American diplomacy. 


} lt is a painful and humiliating subject 
to discuss. 


And yet, after the whole plot has been exposed, and the whole 
situation made plain, and while the sympathies of the whole 
Union are going out to our gallant countrymen who are “ hold- 
ing the fort” in the ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacilic,’ the House has 
been asked to whitewash an infamous policy, on partisan grounds, 
and has passed resolutions that utterly fail to express the feel- 
ings of an overwhelming majority of its members, as I learn 
them in the freedom of personal conversation. 

The condemnation of Minister Stevens proposed in the reso- 
lutions of the committee is unworthy of the House and unjusti- 
fied by the facts that I have cited. It is not true that he em- 
ployed the United States naval forces in overthrowing consti- 
tutional government in Hawaii, or that he acted in violation of 
tbe traditions of the Republic or the spirit of the Constitution. 
There is not the slightest evidence of a hand being lifted by the 
navy battalion in aid either of the fallen Queen or of the up- 
building of the Provisional Government. 

The report of Capt. Wiltse to his superior, the Secretary of 
the Navy, states clearly and exactly what they did and exactly 
what they refrained from doing. Whatever deductions the 
Queen and her counselors may have seen fit, in their despera- 
tion, to make from the fact of the landing of the troops is no 
concern of ours. Suffice it to say that no word of the American 
Minister, no letter, no order, no instruction, no expression of his 
can be found which in the slightest degree interfered with the 
disposition of that auestion of government by the people of Ha- 
waii who represented the business interests, the intelligence, 
the integrity, and the Christian civilization of the community. 

And if there were no other proof we could find enough in the 
fact that in the famous interview with Mr. Willis, in which he 
attempted to make terms with the female tigress, in all her angry 
denunciation, in all her furious desire for revenge, she never 
uttered a word of complaint in regard to the United States forces 
or the American minister, but she clamored for the blood of 
the men that she knew had torn down her throne and built up a 
new govermentuponitsruins. Theimputation upon the United 
States Minister and the Navy was the afterthought of the crafty 
attorneys, who were anxious to lay the foundations for heavy 
damage claims by their fallen patroness. 

The history of our diplomacy furnishes no parallel for the 
manner in which a great government has undertaken thus to 
discredit a faithful and trustworthy and capable minister, who, 
in the midst of great excitement and under the weight of a ter- 
rible domestic affliction, bore every responsibility with calmness 
and wisdom, and vigilantly guarded every interest of his coun- 
try. I do not hesitate to say that if what has transpired in 
Hawaii had been modified so far that what was done by Minister 
Stevens had been done by a British minister, that minister 
would have been knighted by his Government for having served 
his country with such sagacity and success! [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

And yet, gentlemen who undertake to dodge the real question 
at issue here, gentlemen who want to turn their faces away from 
the real indictment that is being tried before the American 
people, have no complaint to make of anybody, have no criti- 
cism to pass, have no strictures to offer upon anyone, except the 
two men of all others who stood upon those Islands in the Pa- 
cific as the devoted representatives of the traditional policy and 
future aspirations of the American Republic. {Applause. | 

For Capt. Wiltse, that gallant officer of the United States Navy, 
who has passed to his reward in the better life, has also been 
denounced because he followed wiiere his duty called him, where 
the interests of his country summoned him, where his instruc- 
tions and the established policy of the United States taught him 
that it was his duty to go. And yet gentlemen have been will- 
ing to attack his memory on this floor and ti!‘ about his having 
made the flag of his country ‘a pirate’s flag!” % 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, this will not do! The great cause that is 
being tried before the American people is not this false arraign- 
ment of a faithful minister and a brave naval commander, but 
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it is the cause of American pees and the honor of the Ameri- 
can name, against Grover Cleveland, Walter 

£. Blount, and Albert S. Willis, who have 
fame in the dust! [Applause on the Republican side. | 





A POLICY OF SHAME, 


Do not talk to meof a “‘ great public duty.” Talk not to me 
of a “‘ high moral purpose.” When did it become the duty of 
the Government of the United States to deal in treachery, in 
duplicity, in deceit? Hlow long has it been since the greatest of 
republics, whose diplomatic escutcheon until the 4th of March, 
1893, was regarded without blemish by all the people of the civ- 
ilized world, has recognized a moral obligation to say one thing 
and mean another? How long since did it become our policy to 
send spies into the capitals of friendly governments, g in 
their hand the falsehood of public and official professions of 
friendship while carrying concealed upon their persons instruc- 
tions of the political assassin? 

I have not time to deal with this subject as I would like todo. 
Fortunately my task has been greatly lessened by the ability 
with which this question has already been presented by gentle- 
men on this side. [can not.go through this tortuous policy of 
deceit, of false pretense, of treachery, and hold it up to public 
obloguy as I could wish. Let me ask tlemen of the majority 
aqguestion: If the President of the United States, even before 
he was inaugurated, had made up his mind that the Govern- 
ment.of Hawaii.had been im erly overthrown and another 
set up in its place by the ful action of the officers of this 
Government, why should he not eer Brn that opinion to 
the American people and to the world? Why could not he have 
sent an American Minister o and honest in- 


structions representing what he to be the policy of the 
a of the United Staves? [Loud applause on the Republican 
side. | 


Why did he violate the traditions that run away back to the 
time of old John Quincy Adams, who denounced the proposition 
that we should send secret agents to any country to to its 
injury, as contrary to our instincts of or and unworthy of 
eur public merals? [loud applause on the Republican side.] 
Ah, gentlemen [addvessing Democratic side], you can not 
apologize for or condone this e. Your own manhood 


rebels it. There is not one ig you—and Tam glad 
to be able to belicve it—who sincerely in s this conspiracy 
of shame. You may stand up here from day to day and try to 


make special pleas for the President, who has so saddled himself 
upon your party that you feel how great a load you have te 
earry. [Laughter and on the Republican side.] You 
may undertake to ae eee 3 h either past 
or expected Executive favors. But I would to see the man 
on that side of the Chamber who is w. to stand up here 
now and say that if the President of the United States had 
asked him to accept a accrediting him to the “ great 
and good friend” of our country, “ His Hxcellency Sanford B. 
Dole, President of the Provisional Governmentof the Hawaiian 
Islands,” and to make a speech to him in which, with effusive 
eloquence, he should — assurances of friendship and ‘‘ ten- 
der the right hand of good will” of the American people, he 
would also have been willing to take with him a charge to carry 
on a secret and treacherous intrigue with a deposed Queen for 
the overthrow of the very Government to w. his country’s 
honor was pledged. [Loud applause on the Republican side. 

What man of you would be willing to acceptsuch a mission as 
that? I pause for even one gentleman to - You would not 
doit! There, from to day the American Minister exhibited 
the credentials of our Government, with the eeal of tho United 
States on his commission as his title to the t and confi- 
dence of the existing Government in Hawaii; yet from day 
to day he was ren secret and conferences with a 
discrowned and brutal Queen to e destruction of the 
very government that he was bound his commission and his 
own words to sustain. aa on Republican side. | 

Ah! my Demoeratic friends, you can not make that sort of busi- 


ness heroic in this day. and generation. [Loud laughter and ap- 
plause en the Repu side. | 
It will met do. And then, d all these months of miser- 


able conniving, the President has keptthis business secret from 
the people, whom he has treated as ee be either despised 
or feared them. Yet all the time this ous intrigue has 
heen carried on in the name of a noble and high-minded Gov- 
ernment, thegreatGovernment.of the United States of America, 
that until less than a ago never had reason to blush with 
shame for a foreign iey of dishonor. | on the 
Republican side. } 

Mr. Speaker, it was the carrying out of an underhanded system 
of reprisals upon a previous for that 
was the inspiration of it. It was born of the desire of the Pres- 
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ident and a.disappointed and apostate Secretary of State flaugh- 


. Gresham, James | ter and applause on the Republican side] to smirch a Republica 
ca ed that fair | Administration. [Renewed applause. ] = 


Ah, Mr, Speaker, but that was not enough. Not only mus; 


| this Administration send out spies to undermine and overt} 5\, 


an Americanized government, in the key to the commerce 
the Pacific Ocean, but it must degrade that gallant bran, 
our military service, the United States Navy, by unlaw!ully) 
ting an Admiral and his fleet under the control of a Gc 
politician [applause on the Republican side] in order to 3p. 
somebody in eharge who would be willing to hau! ¢, 
American flag. [Renewed applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, when that order was given the Consti: L of 
the United States was violated. [Applause.] When that orga. 
was given—and I care not whether the Secretary of the N. 
wrote it of his own accord,or wrote it with President Cloye)}., 
guiding his pen—when that order 'was written the laws 
United States were violated, and he who wrote it, op w) 
dered it written rendered himself liable to be impeached a¢ 4), 
bar of the House of Representatives. [Loud applause on +) 
Republican side.] And yet, there it stands in the impr 
records of the country, the order of a Secretary of the \ 
putting under the orders of citizen Blount, of Georgia, «1 \ 
miral of the Pacific squadron, who twenty years aco, with Cap: 
Belknap, earried the American flag ashore for the peaco an 
order of Hawaii. And Mr. Blount, seizing, probably, the fps: 
opportunity of his life todo it, immediately gave tho order { 
that. commanding officer of the naval forces to ‘haul down th, 
United States ensign.” [Loud applause on the Republican side. | 

Oh, but you are a fine record! [Laughter.} You aro 
making splendid history! [Renewed laughter on the Repul 
liean side.] If I had no other thought than that of a part 
san, I would glory and gloat over your self-abasement. You 
know, as I know, that the American people have spewed out 
this false ‘‘ policy” that you have undertaken to defend. {Loud 
applause on the ubliean side.| I eould read to you by t! 
hour, if I had the t ; the denunciation that has come hot from 


of 


such ans of the Democratic party as have any respectability 
left. “‘The policy of infamy,” it was promptly branded by i 
great and fearless Democratic paper in New York, and as ° tho 

[Applause on th 


liey of infamy” it will be known ‘forever! 
bliean side. | 

Mr..S er, I do not understand what the Committce on lor- 
eign Affairs are driving at. [Laugnter.) What do you mea 
gentlemen? If you-purpose to indorse your President, and that 
is what you aro trying todo, in an underhand manner, I say to 
you that the only way you'can indorse his.course is to pass 1 res- 
olution oe: you will put the Army and Navy of th 
United States nd him in his policy of restoring that infamou; 
woman to the power which she was so eager to signalize by th 
slaughter of thousands of our kindred in Hawaii. Do you dar 
to doit? Ifyou do not dare to do that, do something else tliat 
is intelligible. : 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman porm! 
me to answer him? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Youean answer later. These resolutions, 
Mr. Speaker, blow neither ‘hot nor cold. Asa whole, t! 
neither one thing nor the other. I would like to know w! ; 
the great manifestation of statesmanship on the parto! t)0 !’re- 
dent that the gentlemen who framed these resolutions desire t0 
applaud. [Laughter and applauseon the Republican side. Viet 
is there in his conduct of this whole Hawaiian business tha! | 
think the American people desire to indorse, gentlemen 

art of it? Do you want toindorse the secret instructions to Mr 

illis to undermine the Government to which he was}! 
accredited? Is that what you desire tocommend’ (1:10) 
want to indorse the attempt to reseat that dissolute Queen Yo) 
a throne resting on the necks and the rights of the poop col vs 
promising commonwe ? 

Is that it? Ordo you waut ‘to indorse Blown(’s hailing down 
of the flag? From:some of the remarks which fel! from the fue 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Rayner], I might presume 
what you want to indorse. If so, gentlemen, let motel! you ' 
while thoughtless and reckless people may enjoy thems: v's"! 
a time in tampering with susned tage, ere is always a lit 
beyond which they can not.go in safety; and I say to you tat | 
your speeches on this floor, in your proposed indorsemen' © "| 
outrage that has been trated against a friendly gove"™ 
ment and people of our own blood, and in the attempt tia’ )°" 
are making to belittle the sentiment of the American |<)” 
that enshrines in love and devotion the flag that sym)o''\> 
our country’s honor and its glery, you are getting perio 
near to the dead-linein American politics! [Prolonged app)\\° 
on the Republican side.] And in view of some facetious |! )" 
flippant remarke of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ay" ] 
the other day, I will close by reading some verses sent me ») + 
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| 
friend, from the pen of David Graham Adee and ded- 
Bed to “Old Glory, in memory of Capt. Wiltse, of the Boston.” | 


Haul down dear freedom’s flag 
As ‘twere a royal rag? 

Men fell beneath it 
Fighting for God and home, 
Gasping, ‘mid blood and foam: 

‘‘ Fame shall bequeath it!” 


Under it Perry fought, 
Hulland Decatur wrought, 
Lawrence, too, perished; 
“Don't, don’t give up the ship!” 
Ne’er let that pennon dip 
By freemen cherished. 


Under it Porter satled; 
Farragut never failed 
When it waved o’er him, 
Freedom in every fold, 
Borne by our sailors bold 
Through foes before him. 


For its sake heroes died 
Glowing with patriot pride 
om proclaiming, 
Hoist up the Stripes and Stars 
High o’er our gallant tars, 
Brave Wiltse naming! 


Hurrah for liberty! 
Land of the brave and free, 
Insong and story! 
Throw off the tyrant’s chain! 
Freemen, not queue, shall reign! 
God bless Old Glory! 


[Loud and continued applause on the Republican side. ] 


APPENDIX. 
PRESIDENT DOLE FURNISHES MINISTER WILLIS SPECIFICATIONS. 


DEPARPMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, January 11, 1894. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
dated January linstant, inwhich you refer to my communication to you 
dated December 27.as “containing statements which [ am fully prepared to 
show are not warranted by the facts, es affecting the President of ths 
United States and the representatives of the United States in this country, 


and that these charges and statements, if accepted as the official views of 
your Government, demand prompt answer and equally prompt action on 
the part of the Government of the United States to the end that the condi- 
tion of affairs therein described should be removed by the removal of theal- 
le cause.” 

ou also refer to the intervenmg correspondence between us, stating that 
my above-mentioned communication, ‘being for the first time the official 
information that the warlike preparations described by you were caused by 
and intended for the diplomatic and military reprosentatives of the United 

t E ” 
oon tenther state that, believing that upon farther consideration I would 
realize the great arene of my statements, you, on the 20th ultimo, wrote, 
suggesting the withdrawal of my communication of the 27th ultimo and 
your reply, and that no copies be given to the public or made a record by 
either Government; and on the 3ist stated to Mr. Damon that your note to 
me ‘was prompted by no im ror unfriendly spirit, but was intended 
to continue the amicable relations heretofore existing.”’ 

You further state that, in my letter of December , there is no “ with- 
drawal or modification of the statements complained of, but, on the con- 
aay an —— of readiness, implying ability, to furnish the specifica- 
tions requested. 

You also acknowledge the receipt of my note toyou, dated January 1, stat- 
ing that it was not my Mtention to wi WwW of my letters, which note 
= oe is unsigned by me. The ommission of the signature was uninten- 

on. 


You conciude by stating that “I have now to ask that you furnish me, at 
he earliest convenience, with the desired specifications, as I wish tomake 


Twill comply witch Before doing 
th your request. 80, however, I desire to 
in reply to camventenleen of the ist instant, that I have made no 


your c 
‘charges against the President of the United States i 7 
tives. eon the comeeey, = order that there niente be no miss ouumenaten 
m 


the orth ultimo, that do hot claim or te that eveumaie ane 
uation has been intentionally created by or by tue Govenanenn which 
vumeat wie iateen produce thie results = Jaceurtbea a 
communication of December 27. tammy 


The object of my communication to you was fornial 
opinion, Wore the census ef ibeonmer aan in tino meh ra. 

Oo re the causes sam to j i- 
thon ont assurances as would tend to allay the prevailing exeltemone ai 


hension. 
mcerning your statement above referred to, that m manic: 
Knee pr ny ma are fully repared cwenveans 
not warranted by the facts, I would:say it would idve megroatplecare 


to become convinced t the 
tes alleged conditions and referred to by me 


did not in truth exist ‘he matters stated constitute in part 
the basis for my belief in the existence of the conditions referred to nd th 
causes producing the same; but I shall be to receive from you any evi. 


giad 
dence to remove from my mind the belief that they or any of them 
ae, necttnasnins you that upon becoming convmoed ¢ that I im under 
Sivcmn any of such ee facts, the allegations con- 


letter of December 20 contains ‘no 


of the ed of * you will par- 
Say that I was not aware b 
; : any t had been made con 


your reply having 
more oleteniien conce ee Lomnee. 
eeameition conataen in your note the and your 
. Damon, that I withdraw my communication of Decem- 
that to do so would have been in the nature of an admis- 
therein contained were incorrect, which, unfor- 
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tunately, in the absence of the information which you Say you are prepared 
to present and with certain other evidence before me, it Was impossibie for 
me to do so. 

Allow me to assure you that with deep gratification thatI received 
your assurance that your communication to me of the 29th December was 
prompted by no improper motive or unfriendly spirit, but was intended to 
continuos the amicable relations heretofore existing, and to further assure 
you that this and all other communications from this Government are writ- 
ten in the same spirit, and I trust that no statement presenting the claims 
and views of this Government concerning any matter of law or fact may 
by reason of its directness and distinctness be construed as otherwise than 
of a similarcharaeter. 

In compliance with your request for certain specifications concerning my 
letter of December 27, I reply thereto as follows: 

First. You inquire as to the meaning of the word ‘attitude 
my letter. 

Lreply that the word was used by me in its ordinarily accepted sense, 
meaning the bearing, the posture as indicating purpose, of those referred to 

You further say: * Will you point out where and when and how the rep 
resentatives of the United States assumed any attitude toward the sup 
porters of the Provisional Government, or that Government itself, other 
than one essentially and designedly expressive of peace!” 

In reply I would say that the attitude of a person is to be ascertained only 
by inferences drawn from the known words andacts of such person, and the 
conditions and circumstances under which they take place. 

Some ofthe words and actions of the United States and its representa 
tives in this connection and the conditions and circumstances attendant 
thereupon, from which its intentions and attitude toward the Provisional 
Government must be inferred, are as follows: 

(1) A treaty of annexation had been negotiated between the Provisions! 
Government and the United States Governmentand presented to the Senate 
for ratification. This treaty was withdrawn by President Cleveland finns 
diately upon his entering office without prior notice to this Government 
its representatives of his intention so to do, orof his reasons for such a 
tion 

2. Immediately thereafter 


itis 






used in 


the President appointed Hon. James H. 


Blount a special commissioner to Hawaii to investigate the condition of 
affairs at Hawai. 

The knowledge of such ee was Withheld from the representa 
tives of thisGovernment at Washington. The press having announce) the 


appointment, the Hawaiian representatives applied to the State D-part 

mont for information concerning the same. The Secretary of State refused 
to state the objects of the mission or even to admit that a commissioner 
hed been appointed. 

3. On the 19th day of June, 1893, Mr. Thurston, Hawalian minister at 
Washington, addressed a commtnication to Mr. Gresham, Secretary of 
State, in which the following language is used, viz: 

“I am directed by my Government to represent to you that, while the 
Hawaiian Government has full confidence in the good faith of the United 
States towards Hawaii in and concerning its treatment of the relations be 
tween the two countries, it seems propér that it should be Informed as to 
the effect the present uncertainty as to the ultimate course to be pursed 
has upon the situation in Hawaii. 

“The long-continued delay and uncertainty keeps the entire community 
in a feverish state of mind, by reason of Which business is seriousiy affected 
capital is rendered timid, thereby hampering all enterprises waich are con 
ducting their business on credit; the Government credit and ability to bor 
row is prejudiced; the expenses of the Government are largely increased 
by the necessity of maintaining a considerable armed force for the protec 
tion of public order, and the enemies of the Government are encouraged to 
conspire against law and order, all of which is highly prejadicia! and in- 
jurious not only to the Hawatians, but to the very large amount of Ameri- 
can capital invested in Hawaliand the mutual trade now being conducted 
between the two countries. 

‘Tt is important for the Hawalian Government to know the intention of 
the United States Government concerning annexation at as early a date as 
possible, as if annexation is not to take place the methods of treating local 
conditions in Hawaii must be radically different from those to be pursued if 
annexation is to take place. 

“It is also important that, whatever the intentions of the United States 
Government may be concerning the subject-matter, the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment be informed what such intentions are before the same are made public, 
in order that it may consider the situation with full knowledge of a!) its as- 
pectsand decide upon such courses of action as may be necessary to preserve 
order and protect the interests of the psoplis of Hawaii. 

‘For the reasons above stated I respectfully request that a decision may 
be arrived at and communicated as speedily as is consistent with the inter- 
ests of the United States.”’ 

No reply has ever been made to such communication. 


4. Upon the arrival of Mr. Blount in this country he did not communi- 
cate nor In any matter intimate tothe Hawaiian Government that his in- 
vestigations were to be directed toward the right of existence of the Gov- 
ernment to whom hewas accredited. All of hisinvestigations and examina- 
tions were private, and such persons only were examined as he chose to calL 

5. An examination of his report, since published, shows that there are 
statements made by approximately 60 royalists and 20 supporters of the 
Provisional Government. 

That he has obtained no statements from the four members of the cabinet 
voted out three days before the revolutionary attempt of the Queen, al- 
though he has obtained exhaustive stathments from thefr royalist succes- 
sors. 

That he has examined only 2 of the 13 members of the committee of safety: 
1 of the original 4 members of the executive council of the Provisional Gov 
ernment; 3 of the original 14 members of the advisory council; 2 of the 8 
speakers who addressed the mass meeting called by the committee of safety 
on the day prior to the establishment of the Provisional Government, and 
but lof the 8 field and staff officers, and none of the 17 line officers in com- 
mand of the forces of the Provisional Government and none of the 5 com- 
missioners sent to Washington, although all of such men omitted to be 
examined were eyewitnesses and active participants in the overthrow of 
the monarchy and the establishment of the Provisional Government, and 
are men of character and standing in the community, while a number of 
those examined on the royalist side are i msible characters. 

6. Upon the 15th of May, 1893, Mr. Blount, without first communicating to 
this Government what his instructions were, or his intention so to do, pub- 
lished his official instructions in a Honolulu newspaper in the form of an ad- 
adress “To the people of the Hawatian Islands,” and concluded with the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘‘While I shail refrain from interference between conflicting forces of 
whatever nationality for supremacy, I will protect American citizens not 
participating in such conflict.”’ 

7. Alt Mr. Blount’s report is official in character, vitally affects this 
Government, and is distinctly tile to it in tone and conclusions, no re- 
quest to this Government for explanation of the charges therein made was 
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received nor o rtunity to reply thereto of notice of its contents given 
prior to its publication. The first information concerning the contents of 
such report was obtained by this Government through published extracts 
in the American papers dated November 20, last, no official copy thereof be- 
ing furnished the Hawaiian minister at Washington until November 25, and 
none received by this Government at Honolulu until December 22, last, such 
copies having been furnished only after several applications therefor at the 
State Department. 

8. On November 7 you, having arrived in Honolulu, presented your cre- 
dentials to this Government as American minister, with the usual declara- 
tions of or and regard, and were duly received and acknowledged. 
Simultaneously therewith, Admiral Skerrett was suddenly and unexpectedl 
removed and Rear-Admiral Irwin appointed to the command of the Ameri- 
can naval forces in Honolulu. Such cha was almost universally inter- 
preted by the press of the Uhited States as having a bearing upon the con- 
templated execution of the announced policy of the President concerning 
Hawaii, The extract hereinafter contained from the New York Herald is a 
sample of the interpretation placed thereon by the press of your own coun- 
~~ avorable to such policy. 

do not claim or intimate that the personnel of the commanding officer of 
the United States forces is of any concern to this Government, nor suggest 
that the interpretation placed thereon by the American press is correct, nor 
that your Government is responsible for such interpretation. This inci- 
dent is mentioned simply as a 7 of the res geste of the case which this 
Government had before it, and as one of the many things which it was 
obliged to consider in drawing its inferences as to what the intentions of 
your Government were. 

9, Upon the 8th of November last the New York Herald published a state- 
ment from its Washington correspondent from which I make the following 
extracts: 

a Sremetic bombshell will burst within the next few days and the re- 
port will be heard throughout the entire world. 

“The bomb will be thrown by an accredited re entative of the United 
States Government, and he will hurl it against the badly conceived and 
worse managed Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

“If Minister Willis and Rear-Admiral Irwin arrived in Honolulu on sched- 
ule there would be even livelier times in the capital city of the Hawaiian 
Islands to-day than there is in the metropolis of the United States. * * * 
Briefly stated, the present Administration will do all in its power to restore 
the condition of affairs which existed in Hawaiiat the time Minister Ste- 
vens * * * brought about the overthrow of Queen Liliuokalani. * * * 

“The same force, that of the United States Government, which made the 
Provisional Government pene has sustained them in power to this day. 
They could not have made the revolution of which they were the head cen- 
ter a success but Somstne support given them by the Administration in 
Washington, and th is every reason to believe * * * thatthe Provi- 
a Government would have gone down long ago but for this same sup- 

rt. 

“The fact that a new minister has been sent to Honolulu to succeed Min- 
ister Stevens and that Rear-Admiral Irwin has been sent to relieve Com- 
mander Skerrett has been accepted in many instances as an inkling of the 
Administration's policy toward Hawaii. * * * ‘ 

“This means that the Queen will be restored to her throne and the Pro- 
visional Government, representing only a small part of the people of Ha- 
wail, will soon be a thing of the past.” 

I do not intimate that the United States Government is responsible for the 
utterances of the Herald, but cite the above as one of several instances in 
which information of intended acts on the t of your Government, vital 
to this Government, has been denied to this Government and first made 
known to it through the public press. 

10. On November 11 the papers of the United States published a letter 
froin the Secretary of State to the President, dated October 18, 1893. 

No previous notice had been given to this Government of the contents of 
such letter or of the intention to make it public. 

Inthat letter the Secretary, referring to the initiation of this Government, 


says: 

“ They relied on no military force of their own, for they had none worthy 
ofthe name. The Provisional Government was established by the action of 
the American minister and the presence of the troops landed from the Bos- 
ton, and its continued existence is due to the belief of the Hawaiians that if 
they made an effort to overthrow it they would encounter the armed forces 
of the United States. 

**The earnest ——— to the American minister for military protection by 
theofficersof the Provisional Governmentafter it had been recognized show 
the utter absurdity of the claim that it was established by a successful rey- 
olution of the people of the islands. 

“These appeals were aconfession by the men who made them of their weak- 
ness and timidity. Courageous men, conscious of their strength and the 
justice of their cause, do notactthus. * * * 

“Should not the great wrong done toa feeble but independent State by an 
abuse of the authority of the United States be undone by oe the legit- 
imate Government? hing short of that will not, I respectfully submit, 
satisfy the demands of justice. * * * Our Government was the first to 

the independence of the islands, and it should be the last to ac- 
quire sovereignty over them by force and fraud.” 

You have intimated in your communication dated December 2 that the 
foregoing letter, ‘being a domestic affair, the transaction is not the subject 
of diplomatic representation,’ which statement you have reiterated in your 
communication of January 1. 

I must submit, however, that an oficial communication from the chief of 
the Department of State to the President, in which he charges this Govern- 
ment and its officers with Coane. bape azo and fraud, and 
recommends its subversion, which letter is officially f hed to and pub- 
—— the public press without any information concerning the same 
being afforded to this Government, is not a “domestic transaction,” and is 
preéminently a subject for inquiry on the part of this Government 
as to the intentions of your Government Seer oo eae. 

11, On November 14 Mr. Thurston, Hawaiian r at Washi 
called upon the Secretary of State and inquired if the above letter was au- 
thentic, and was assured by Mr. Gresham that it was. 

Mr. Thurston then said: “I wish, then, to further ask whether it is the 
intention of the United States Government to out the policy therein 
indicated by force; or, in other words, whether if the Provisional Govern- 
ment declines to accede to the uest of the United States Government to 
vacate in favor of the Queen, U: States troops will be used to enforce 


the request?” 
To which Mr. Gresham replied: ‘I am not at liberty at present to answer 
thatquestion. 1t is a matter conce which I will speak to the Presi- 
dent and talk with you more fully this afternoon.” 

In the afternoon of the same day Mr. Gresham further said to Mr. Thurs- 


“T have already answered your first question, to the effect that the letter 
t) was authentic and a correct 


published (Secre Gresham to Presiden 
Statement of the of the United States. As to your second question, as 
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to whether force is to be used by the United States torestore the Queen, al] th it 
Iam at liberty to state is that Mr. Willis has no instructions to do anyt hi, 
which will cause injury to life or property of anyone at the Islands. jy. 
ther than this I am not at liberty to state what his instructions are 
can a eee own inferences from my statement and allay any appr: 
sion which may have been caused by what has been published.” —- 

Mr. Thurston further said to Mr. Gresham: 

“Your answer does not convey the information which I requested. \) 

I desire is to obtain information which will guide my Government in t).i, 
action. If they know that force is to be used by you their course of 4... 
will necessarily be different from what it otherwise would be. ‘The q, 
information from me that you intend to use force may be the means .; ». 
venting them from using force and causing bloodshed.” A ac 

To which Mr. Gresham replied: 

“Our relations in the past have been pleasant, and I want them too 
tinue to be so in the future, and to be perfectly courteous to you, put 1, 
not at present answer you more fully than I have.” 

12. On the 16th of last November there was published in the Hoy,),),, 
Star aninterview with you, with the accompanying statement that the pro. 
had been revised by you. , 

. The following are extracts therefrom, purporting to be statem.. 
y you: 

‘You are authorized tosay from me that nochange in the present sity.1;,) 
will take place for several weeks. I brought with mecertain instrucijon. 
* * * Since my arrival here contingencies have arisen about which» 
the United States Government nor myself were aware when I left Was), 
ton. * * * I forwarded my dispatches to Washington by to-day’s steam, 
and until I receive an answer to them no change will ta ke place inthe pyres’ 
ent situation, nor will any be allowed. . 

‘* What do you mean by the expression ‘nor will any be allowed?’ 

“IT mean just this: That until the time comes for me to carry out my jy 


n 








structions, the peace and good order of this community will be kept widis 
turbed, inthe interests of humanity. Thatany attempt made by any person 
or persons to make trouble will be eee. checked and punished. You 
may put the matter more plainly and say that even if the Provisional Go 


ernment discharged the whole of its troops to-day, no lawlessness would be 
allowed for one moment under the present situation ofaffairs. * * * ‘The 
whole Hawaiian — is now in abeyance, and nothing the newspapers 
can say or do will alter the situation one iota. * * * There is not the 
slightest necessity for anyone to stay out of bed nights for fear of trouble 
of any kind, for none will be permitted.” 

In the Honolulu Bulletin of November 17 last, there is published what 
purports to be a letter signed by yourself, in which you state concerning 
the above-mentioned interview: 

“The interview in the Star was submitted to me, but I did not scrutinize 
it carefully. It contains several expressions which are misleading; due. | 
am sure, not to any intention on the part of the writer.” 

There is no specification of what the ‘‘misleading’’ portions are, althouzh 
you have since verbally informed me in substance that you did not intend 
to use such words and had nointention of exercising authority inconsistent 
with that of the Government. 

13. On November 29, last, the Hawaiian Star published a statement pur 

rting to be a report of remarks made by you to a delegation of the Amer 

can League, in which the following words are stated to have been used }) 
you: 

“Thave my instructions, which I can not divulge. * * * Butthis mu 
Ican say: That the policy of the United States is already formulate! 
garding these islands, and that nothing which can be said or done either 
here or there can avail anything now. I donotcome here asdid Mr. Blount 
I come here as the executive officer. Icome to act. When the proper tine 
comes, ( shaliact. * * * I wish to state positively that any outside inter 
ference will not be tolerated by the United States.”’ 

Iam not aware that you have ever disavowed the correctness of 

ort. 

PL On November 29 last, having that day for the first time receive: in 
formation through the Hawaiian minister at Washington of the contents 
of Mr. Gresham’s letter to the President, and of his statements concerning 
the same and his refusal to state whether it was the intention of your Go 
ernment to carry out its policy by force, I called upon you in company with 
the attorney-general, stated to you the substance of my information, and 
asked you what the intentions of your Government were in relation to Mr 
Gresham's recommendations. You replied that you were not at liberty to 
tell us, but would do so as soon as you could. 

15. Immediately thereafter, I addressed a communication to you, revo! 

the general permission theretofore granted to the United States forces 
to land for drill, and a further communication formally stating to you the 
information received by me concerning said letter of Mr. Gresham and ask 








ing re the following question: bs 

“TI desire to inquire of you whether the published reports of such letter of 
Secretary Gresham are substantially correct? If they are, I feel that itis 
due this Government that it should be informed of the intention of 3 9 ir 
Government in relation to the suggestions contained in the said lettero!: fr. 
Gresham.” ac 

On December 2, you replied to such letter mating that “as to the letter 0 
Mr. Gresham [ have the honor to call your attention to the fact, as shown 


by you, that it is a communication from a member of the Cabinet to the 


ident of the United States, and being a domestic transaction is not the 
subject of a representation. Answering your note further, I mu st 
express my sincere regret that it is not in my power at present to inform 
you of the views or intentions of the United States.”’ = 
16. On December 41 last, President Cleveland transmitted bis pee oes 
sage Congress, which the following language was used coler’™"" 
Hawali. Referring to Mr. Blount’s report, he said: a lili 
“ Spon the facts developed it seemed to me the only honorable « ia 
our Government to pursue was to undo the wrong that had —_ Coat 


those representing us, and to restore, as far ST the status ee ne 
at the time of our forcible intervention. ith a view of a comp ae 

this result within the constitutional limits of executive power our pi" 
minister at Honolulu has received appropriate instructions to thate ahs ae 
17, On December 14 last the United States dispatch-boat Corwin Si!) 
in Honolulu from San Francisco bringing dispatches to yourself, \0 i" 
was allowed to be brought by her, but the press of Honolulu obtaines |" 
ms on board of her published the above extract from ee po 
ent’s message. But for such accidental information no informat oe nv 

coring the same would have been obtained by this Government un 

arrival of the Alameda on December 22. aval off- 
Up to the time of the arrival of the Corwin the United States Dave” 
cersin were in the habit of coming ashore in citizen’s dress, sthe ont 
recei the usual liberty on shore, and no unusual war-like prepara 
were visible on board. ws was 
Immediately after the arrival of the Corwin the liberty of the crews” 
stopped, as was that of most of the officers. Those who came on more, ball 
in service uniform. Rifles were stacked, cartridge belts were filled with oo. 

and knapsacks packed for immediate use were conspicuous 
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f the ships, and were seen there by visiting citizens, who in repl 
Sem a to the meaning of such preparations were informed by the aL. 
ficers that they were ready to land at a moment's notice. When asked if 
the landing would be to protect or fight us the reply of the officers of the 
Philadelphia was that no one on board knew what orders would be received. 

18. It Was known at the time that several of the wives of the United 
States naval officers temporarily in Honolulu were packing up their bag- 
gage preparatory for immediate removal in view of possible hostilities. 

19. It was also known that you were in frequent communication with the 
ex-Queen, and leading sovalans ho omeeey reiterating that you were 

immediately restore the Queen by force. 
Th compen of the innumerable assertions of this character is the follow- 
ing, made by Mr. J. O. Carter, the ex-Queen’s most trusted counselor and 
confidant, a gentleman who was then known to be in consultation with you 
and the ex-Queen, and who appears as the attesting witness, to the exclu- 
sion of the former members of her cabinet, to her proposition of amnesty 
ferred to. 
ae Carter warned his nephew, Mr. C. L. Carter, a supporter of the Pro- 
visional Government, that restoration wascertain; that force would be used 
by the United States for that purpose, and that he ought to consider the 
hts of his family and not risk his life in opposing the inevitable. 

This information was from one of the sources from which numerous 

rophecies of future action on the part of the United States had emanated, 
with almost invariable correctness. 

20. It was the almost well-nigh universal belief in the city that you were 
about to attempt to land the naval forces of the United States to enforce 
the execution of the President’s policy. 

In anticipation thereof fora number of days the wharves were lined with 
crowds of ple, among them prominent Royalists, waiting to see the 
United States troops land to restore the Queen. 

21. On December 18, Mr. H. F’. Glade, consul for Germany, called upon you 
and, in substance, asked if you could not speak out and relieve the public 
from the state of extreme tension they were in, which was becoming un- 
bearable; to which you replied, in substance, that you were aware of the 
conditions and were making every effort to bring the matter to a speedy. de- 
termination, and would act within forty-eight hours. 

22, On December 16, it being reported that the Corwin was at an early 
date to return to San Francisco, the attorney-general called upon you, stat- 
ing that there would be noregular mail for nearly three weeks, and asked 
permission to forward Hawaiian Government dispatches by her, which per- 
mission you refused, stating that your instructions would not permit it. 

23. On mber 18, Maj. Wodehouse, the British minister, and Mr. raat, 
the Japanese diplomatic representative, both asked permission to lan 
troops from their respective warships for the p' of protecting their 
respective legations, which permission was gran by this Government. 

of tn view of the existing conditions, Mr. Fujii, the diplomatic re n- 
tative, sent word toanumber of prominent American s upporters of the Pro- 
visional Government offering the use of the Japanese legation as a refuge 
for their families in case of hostilities. 

25. On December 18 last, I addressed to you a communication containing 
the following words: 

“J am informed that you are in communication with Liliuokalani, the ex- 
Queen, with a view of reéstablishing the monarchy in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and of supporting her pretensions to the sovereignty. Will you inform me 
if this report is true, or if you areacting in any way hostile to this Govern- 
ment? * * * You will pardon me for pressing you for an immediate an- 
swer.” 

26. On December 19 you called upon and made a verbal address to me fur- 
nis me with a manuscript copy of your remarks, from which I make the 
follo extracts: 

“The President regrets, as I do, that any secrecy should have surrounded 
the interchange of views between our two Governments. I may say this, 
however, that the secrecy thus far observed has been in the interest and for 
the safety of all your people. * @ 

“Upon the facts em ed in Mr. Blount’s reports the President has ar- 
rived at certain conclusionsand determined upon a certain course of action 
with which it becomes my duty to acquaint you. 

“The Provisional Government was notestablished by the Hawaiian people 
or with their consent or acquiescence, nor has it since existed with their 
consent, * * * (Other reasons are set forth for the conclusions reached.) 

“In view of these conclusions, I was instructed by the President to take 
advan of an early opportunity to inform the Queen of this determina- 
tion, and of his views as to the responsibility of our Government. * * * 
Iwas instructed at the same time to inform the Queen that, when rein- 
stated, that the President expected that she would pursue a magnanimous 
cones eee fall amnesty to all who participated in the movement 

‘“Inobedience to thecommands of the President, I have secured the Queen’s 
agreement to this course. * * * It becomes my duty further to advise 
you, sir, the Executive of the Provisional Government and your ministers, 
of the President's determination of the question which your action and that 
of the Queen devolved upon him, and that you are expected to promptly re- 
linquish to her her constitutional authority. And now, Mr. President and 

ntlemen of the Provisional Government, with a deep and solemn sense of 
the United Staten of America suomi vo rou the questica “Are you willie 

ou the question ‘ 
Mpg te ta Deter Pee to the foregoing communication 
le e oO ember, I re to the fo 
= the nega tive. ; : Pp regoing communication 
6 e of sen ou my communication 

turcher communication n Temeived by me frou phony my — 
ance had been received that force was not to be used nor what your further 
nee = aavesraine this a ; 

During early two months’ residence in this cit; 
family have declined the customary social courtesies wuss oxtenice oo 
those occu your official position, on the specified ground that it was 
not di under existing circumstances to accept such civilities. 

I do not for amoment intimate that such a course is improper or that it is 
& subject forcriticism. It is met referred to by me as an existing fact 
bearing upon your relations to this Government and germane in consider- 
ing the question of your attitude thereto. It would not have been referred 
to by me except in response to your inquiry. 

In the absence of specific definite information as to the intentions of your 
Government, the f ing are some of the facts from which this Govern- 
Ment has been obl to infer what such intentions were, and which, con- 
Bidered as a whole, constitute the “attitude” toward this Government. 

It may be that the proper logical deduction and inference from the forego- 
ing facts is that the attitude of the United States and its representative 
earn the Provisional Government is and has been “one essentially and 

esignedly expressive of peace.”’ It will give us the greatest pleasure to re- 
effect, but I submit that under the circumstances 
and = _ aeeenee ot such uperanoes, they are capable of another construc- 
pen you ln Maye extent at be to re \ © question which I have 
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Your second request for information is as follows: 

“You assert that at the time of my arrival in this country the forces of 
this Government were organized and amply sufficient to suppress any inter- 
nal disorder. Will you inform me what connection this statement has oris 
designed to have with the Government of the United States or with the fu- 
ture action of its representative?” 

I reply that there are two reasous for the said statement. First, that al- 
ready stated in my letter of December, that “in consequence of your atti- 
tude, the enemies ot the Government, believing in your intentions to restore 
the monarchy by force, have become emboldened,” ete.; and, second, that 
by reason of my inability to ascertain whether your Government proposed 
to use force in om of its policy of restoration, I was obliged to act as 
though it did so intend; as a result of which this Government has been 
obliged to increase its forces, and has been, and now is, subjected to the ne- 
cessity of increased watchfulness and large additional expense, which, but 
for such attitude, would have been unnecessary. 

The effect which I had hoped this communication might have upon the 
future action of the representative of the United States was that he might 

ive 1! _raata that such additional watchfulness and expense might 

avoided. 

Your third request is for the time, place, and subject-matter of the “ lan- 
guage” used by yourself in public and in communication to this Govern- 
ment. The answer to this is covered by my reply to your first inquiry. 

Your fourth inquiry is as to what a words in the published letter 
from Secretary Gresham and in the President's message, and which message 
of the President I referred to. Ireply that certain of the words of the Sec- 
retary andthe President which I deem pertinent to the subject-matter have 
already been quoted in my reply to your first inquiry, although there are 
others obviously bearing on the same subject. 

Ihave already replied to you that I referred to the President's first mes- 
sage in my letter dated the 27th, having actually been written on the 26th of 
December, and forwarded to you before I had knowledge of the contents of 
the second message. 

Your fifth inquiry is as to the time and contents of your communications 
which were ‘“ambiguous.”’ 

I have enumerated them in my reply or first inquiry. 

The ambiguity consists in the reiterated statement that you proposed to 
do some act and carry out certain instructions which all the surrounding 
circumstances indicated were inimical to this Government, without stating 
what that act was nor what those instructions were; and, while presenting 
and speaking assurances of friendshipand amity, without the consent of this 
Government negotiating with its enemies for its subversion, and declining 
to state what your intentions were. 

Such utterances and actions were so inconsistent, one with the other, with 
international rules of comity, and the past relations and international pol- 
icy of the two governments, as to be not only ambiguous, but incomprehen- 
sible to this Government. 

Your sixth inquiry is as to when, where, and to whom you declared that 
you intended to do some act when the proper time arrived. The reply to 
your firstinquiry covers this also. 

Your seventh inquiry is as to the time and manner when the Government 
has sought the assurance that force would not be used. The answer is con- 
tained in my reply to your first inquiry. 

You finally ask my ‘‘careful consideration" of the following statement 
contained in my letter: 

‘Your action has unfortunately aroused the passions of all parties and 
made it probable that disturbances may be created at any moment,” and 
say that you ‘‘refuse to believe that upon reéxamination you (I) will feel at 
we to affix your (my) official signature to such an extraordinary declara- 
tion.’ 

In reply I beg to state that I have resided in this country for nearly fifty 
ears and had intimate personal knowledgof the conditions prevailing dur- 
ng the riot of 1874and the revolutions of 1887, 1889, and 1893, and with all de- 

liberation 1 state of my own knowledge that during such period there has 
never been a time when this country has been subjected to such strain and 
excitement as during the eight days following the arrival of the Corwin. 

The business of the entire community was practically suspended and its 
time and energy devoted to an excited and absorbing consideration of the 
political situation and to military preparations to meet unknown contin- 
gencies; which state of things has since been fortunately allayed oy advices 
from America, furnishing in reports of the President’s special Hawatlian 
message to Congress and his instrucions to your excellency, information 
which made a satisfactory and favorable response to the inquiry of my let- 
ter to you of December 27. 

I also state with equal deliberation that such condition was produced and 
maintained by reason of your actions and declarations and the actions and 
declarations of your Government and the circumstances and uncertainties 
attendant thereupon, as detailed in my letter of December 27, and herein. 

I make this statement in no spirit of unfriendliness to you or your Gov« 
ernment, but as an historical fact which, if not already known to you, should, 
in the interests of both countries, be made known to you. 

In conclusion, I beg to refer to the statement in your communication of 
January 1, wherein you state that it is a source of “sincere and profound 
regret”’ that my letter “ brings, for the first time, the official information 
that the war-like preparations described by you were caused by andintended 
for the diplomatic and military representatives of the United States.” 

In reply, I would say that such regret on your part at receiving such in- 
formation can not exceed the sincerity and profoundness of my own regret 
that such a condition should exist. 

Such regret on my partis only equaled by inability to understand how it 
has come about that a Government and a community which is to-day more 
closely connected with the United States by ties of commerce, friendship, 
and blood than any other lying beyond its borders, which values your friend- 
ship above that of all other nations, which fully admits and appreciates the 
many and deep obligations which it is under to your Government and peo- 
ple, which has done you and your country no wrong, has been forced intoa 
position where, in defense of their very right to exist, they have been 
obliged to take up arms to meet the possible hostility of that country whose 
flag they revere and whose principles of liberty they love. 

I can not but believe that it has arisen through a misunderstanding of 
facts on the part of your Government anda mutual misapprehension of mo- 
tives and intentions which may, I sincerely hope, at an early day, be cleared 
away. 

Allow me, in closing, to thank you, Mr. Minister, for your frequent ex- 
pressions of personal regard, and for the evident sincerity of purpose dis- 
— by you under recent trying circumstances, and to assure you of my 

ep appreciation thereof. 

I have the honor to assure you, that, with highest consideration, 

Iam, your excellency’s obedient servant, 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


His excellency ALBERT S. WILLIS, 
United States Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary 
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Silver Coinage. 


SPHEOH 
HON. WILLIAM H. DENSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 13, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DENSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very thankful to my colleague [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] for his generous courtesy in giving me a part of his 
time, that I may make some remarks on the pending question. 
After his very able, terse, and exhaustive h, there seems 
to be but little need of further speaking. But it is a duty that 
I owe to my constituents that I should express on this floor what 
I know to be their sentiments on this question of tremendous 
import to them. The condition of the producing and wage- 
earning classes of our country is such as to excite the most anx- 
ious solicitude of every patriotic man in the land, and arouses 
the most heartfelt anxiety of every member of this House to do 
something to relieve the depression, remove the paralysis, and 
alleviate the suffering that now encom our business enter- 
prises, our a industry, our skilled labor employments, and 


our wage-earning ‘ 
The condition of the classes and business named hang asa pall 
of death over the energies and en of our — ey 
are the nightmare that attends us in our nightly slumbers, un- 
hinging our nervs and exciting our thoughts, only to return 
during the coming day to.perplex us, and arouse our souls, and 
bring forth whatever of ropy there is in our nature. 
The situation can not be overdrawn; it is no creation of fan- 
tasy or poetic tion; it does not arise from the demon or 
genius of partisan prejudice or lection. It requires no in- 
tellect to discover it; the physical facts arc apparent to every 
vision, and commands the observation of every eye. Go where 
you will, in Europe, in Asia, and in America, this depressed and 
suffering condition of the ucer and wage-eurner attracts the 
attention and challenges the inspirations and nobler er stions df 
every human intelligence and human heart. 
Where civilization and htenment are the controlling 
forces, wherever the gospel of the Child of Bethlehem is 
ed,and men acknowledge the power, the authority, and 
ivinity of Jesus Christ, save as will be hereafter excepted, we 
hear thecries of want, of need, and of suffering from that class 
of the human famil that earn their living by the sweat of their 
brow, by the exe of the brawn and sinew of their muscle 
and the force of their stren , or employ their skill and handi- 
work upon the materials from which must come the commodi- 
vee that add to the progress, the comfort, and luxury of man- 


d. 

Indeed, from that class of men large eapital who 
could hoard it in and enjoy the luxuries of life, yet inspired 
and moved to utilize the means God has given them by estab- 
lishing industries, erecting workshops, developing the hidden 
resources of nature, and giving employment to labor, comes the 
mournful ery of depression, stagnation, and loss in all their en- 
terprises, in all their efforts, and in all their calculations. 
They stand in silence and grief amid the ruin of their enter- 
prises. They see the idle smokestacks of their establishments, 
they behold the stilled implements of their industries and the 
exodus of their ommeren and wonder whether these are the si- 
lent witnesses of their folly in ———— means in such a 
manner, or are they the resultof unwise and , Oppres- 
sive and destructive governmental action upon the finances and 
industries of the country? 

On another side we see the honest, patriotic, and industrious 
farmer, conservative in all his efforts, mild and gentle in all his 
demands, obedient to law, however ive, and rendering 
tribute to the Government to meet its necessities, and bearing 
their burdens in meek forbearance and gentle submission like 
the lamb in the shambles being shorn of all its wool, toiling at 
dawn and at eventide, in season and out of season, tilling the soil 
end cultivating his c with all energy, patience, and skill, 
only to be disappointed in his expectations, crushed in his : 
and defeated in the realization of any profits for his pains and 
his labor; he is amazed at hisown unfortunate condition and un- 
happy situation. He trusts, he confides, he obeys, and relief 
seems as distant to-day as it was y , the last month or the 
last year, and despair seems to seize him and crush him with its 
desolating results. 


The merchant of the interior sees the business of years and 
the earnings of the past all dissipated and destroyed, anq |, 
too, bewails his unfortunate condition. The bow of promis. 
covered by the cloud of despair, and the sterm of bank... 
sweeps over the country, demolishing fortunes, paraly,; 
dustry, impoverishing labor, destroying all values, depp 
all energies, and thwarting all efforts. 

Universal ruin and embarrassment holds high carniya| , 
highways, in the homes, in the workshops, in the stop, 
and on the farms of our land. 

In the gilded palaces of the gold-bug, in the tower), 
rets of the bank president, in the regal splendor of t), n 
of the interest-gatherer, alone, do we find freedom fro) .)), 
for the present, freedom from solicitude for the futup 
of pleasure, lavishness in extravagance, superabund 
ury, and fullness in the satisfaction of all the desir. 
ean buy and that wealth and affluence can bring. 

The gilded equipages of the rich, the gorgeous di: ( 
wealthy, and the contumely of the suddenly elevated: poy 
king, each and all are but the evidences and results 0! {ho 
ury and want, the rags and beggary of the poor and 1: 

vature has not been unmindful and unfeeling toway 
children. She has not been frugal with her blessincs, sho }, 
not been chary with her bounties, but with a prodigality «; 
lavishness that can come alone from an inexhaustible and gop 
erous fountain she has showered her choicest fruits and mo 
luxuriant harvests, her unselfish benefactions, and her mun) 
eent benevolenees upon the people. 

But the cunning of the crafty, the greed of the sordid, the ay- 
arice of the selfish, and the insatiate appetite of the money dey)! 
have'pluudered the helpless, robbed the unsuspecting, and pii- 
fered the confiding, and concentrated all the munificence of n 
ture, and all the earnings of labor and deposited them in th 
hands of the few, who now pro to administer this Govern- 
ment and rule the masses in the gratification of their own 
wicked desires. 

The industry, the frugality, the energy, and the prudence of 
the masses and their efforts to better their condition are greater 
and more active to-day than in any other period of the world’s 
history. Yet the results of these efforts, the fruits of all the: 
energies aro less and secure less comfort to them and those de- 

them than ever before. 

Certainiy no man will ascribe our condition to any of the 
laws of nature, to any physical phenomenon, but it is admitted 
on all'sides and disputed by none that the condition o! the 
masses of people of the civilized and enlightened world to-day is 
the result of human laws and human administration. 

Sir, lam ‘nota financier. I do not profess to understand in « 
scientific and scholarly way economic questions. [xperience 
and the results of human activities and thought, as can now be 
observed in every direction and seen throughout the Christin 
world, are the instruments I employ and the means by whic 
judge the condition and reach any result by reflection wpon the 
situation that surrounds. 

Our present situation, our unfortunate condition is not the 
ory or the result of metaphysical energies, but it is a realit 
from which human nerve is suffering, human want is aggr: 
vated, and human welfare and progress is depressed and en- 
joined in their advancement. 

I have some power of observing the general course of human 
events, the tendency of public matters, and from them divine 
the source of their existence and the results of their operon. 

When depression and stagnation are universal; wien ai! ‘th 
dustrial enterprises are in astate of chaosand uncertainty; vie" 
labor, though anxious to work, yet is starving; when wan! sn’ 
suffering prevail throughout the land; when manhood is bow’ 
down with its burdens, and no hope of immediate relic! *" 
sight; when women are mourning, and children are crying, 8" 
there is a universal lamentation because of a wanto! food, the 
want of clothing, the want of shelter, and the want o! the neces 
saries of life, a callous and indifferent,:not to say ignorant," 
would he be who does not bestow some time and som? tous! 
to ascertain the cause of such universal woe. bial ana 

If stagnation, suffering, want, and industrial paraiy’'s °"\ °° 
universal, and are confined ‘to no region, no clime, 10 601" 
and to no governmental jurisdiction in Christendom, tie" | 
cause of such widespread and illimitable distress must »° “!’ 


versal. , 
‘ an are a » - labor’ 
arm prod classes, who are gging for employ- 
ment, wiling to labor, but are disappointed in all hope o! ' 
muneration for their efforts and industry. oa 
The rich, the opulent, the bankers, and the interest gavi''’" 
are living in luxury, in extravagance, and in affluence, Ws'D5 
a predatory warfare upon the producing and laboring classes, 
and seizing all their earnings and hoarding them iv their wu 
pitying grasp. 











isease seems to have afflicted the money power, and their 
ae agents are employing the power of authority and the 
force of Government to interfere with and enjoin laborers from 
striking for higher wages, for remunerative reward for their 
efforts, and compelling them to serve at depressed rates, while 
atthe same time issuing orders for receivers, railroad magnates, 
that fix their annual salary at $18,000 each, and appoints five of 
them to operate and care for one railroad. , - 
Hero comes the Pacific Railroad Company, with an indebted- 
ness now due the Government of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, and demands legislative enactment extending the time of 
payment one hundred years, 


arBut the humble and frugal laborer, the honest and faithful 


farmer, must continue to promptly pay taxes, with no hope of 
extension of the time of payment. A request for such would 
mect with a rebuff so insulting and offensive that physical as- 
sault would be less mortifying and painful. They are notallowed 
even the privileges of a “whisky trust.” , 

The command is, ‘“‘ Pay the taxgatherer at once or suffer im- 
mediate forfeiture of title and dispossession of your property.’ jf 
Why does not the Government foreclose its lien on the prop- 
erty of these railroads, collect its demands, and therewith sup- 
ply the deficiency in the Treasury? 

if a farmer were to come intothis Hall, and evenin an humble 
way beseech the loan of money from the Government for five 

ears at 2 per cent per annum interest, with a m e on his 
er for security, such denunciations would be hurled at him, 
and such anathemas would be pronounced upon him by lackeys 
and sycophants of the money power and august officia , that 
they would chill the blood and unnerve the courage of the bold- 


est. 

Anarchists, communists, agrarianists, and paternalists would 
be mild terms of derision and scorn that would greet that faith- 
ful and patriotic class who pay the taxes of this country and de- 
fend its flag in time of war. Nowadays, during the reign of 
the parvenus and obeisance of flunkeyism, during the d tism 
of the banks and money power and the fawning and servility of 
their retainers, a matter of legislation is constitutional, wisc, 
prudent, and necessary owing to the class it.is to benefit. 

If legislation be for the rich and opulent, if it tends to produce 
a privileged class and bear down on the rand helpless, then 


it is constitutional, then it is wise, then it is patriotic, then it is 


necessary, and all should join in their efforts to secure such, 
with no deiay and without dispute or dissension. 

But, let the tendency of legislation be directed in its benefi- 
cence towards the poor, the needy, the unfortunate, the humble, 
and the helpless, and it is denounced as communistic, soeialistic, 
and a prostitution of governmental functions, and we see the 
lackeys, the retainers, and cuckoos commenee to flutter and twit- 
ter and organize to defeat all such efforts. 

Let us see, from the reports, the condition of the farming, la- 
boring, and producing elasses of different countries: 

CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH FARMER—STATISTIOS OF THE GRAIN YIELD 
AFFORDS NO RAY OF HOPE FOR JOHN HODGE. 

Lonpon, December 26. 
sant aa aang hea ter pat aa 
Great Britain for the year 1893. It affords no ray of hope ree és 

“The d of barley in England was 10,000,000 bushels less than in 1892: of 


yiel 
oats, Six million less, though the area cultivated for both grains excels that 
of the previous year. 


“The acre: of Great Britian under wheatdecreased by 320,000.acres, and 
the yield was 9,000,000 bushels under that of 1892. Rents within recent years 
oe 50 percent, yet they must fall 25 more if farming is to be made 
FIFTY MILLIONS STARVING—INDIA’S CONGRESS CALLS ON'THE. GOVERNMENT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


The resolutions.adopted by the National Congress ~ ote 
e 
50,000,000 of people are on the verge of starvation, and urge 
to take immediate steps to succor aon = 
The resolutions also leep regret at the hasty enactment closing 
it further the people with indirect 
cotton- 


spi 
The otests agains change 

tion toundometied Isaropean Or Eurasian oubenaren “ty compensa- 
Dadabhai member of the British House of Commons, 


who has presided at the sessions of the National calling 
res ege (neers for the Queen and for Brivish rule. Tne call-wae honrene 


— WORK—OCONDITION OF LABOR IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF 


‘MASTER TALKS—HB 
or Ee WORKMAN SAYS KNIGHTS 
COUNTRY AND MAKE THEM A 


General Master Workman ‘Sovereign, of 
oom Sticlal statement in which he gathines sh 
tu! make them a part of the Practice of : 

is starvation anddeath,while corporate greed and avaricious 
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money lordsapply the arrogant lash with relentless fury, and Congress, like 
&@ wooden god, looks down in silent contempt on the miseries of the most 
triotic and industrious people the world ever knew. With these condi- 
ons confronting the people everywhere, if we cam not permeate society 
with a healthy public opinion on the subject of labor and force the adoption 
of our — We deserve defeat."’ 

The general master workman further says that he feels warranted in assert- 
ing that civil liberty in this country will die within the nextseven years un- 
less the Knights of Labor or some like organization comes to the rescue. He 
then shows, that according to the Eleventh Census, the increase of wealth is 
about $750,000,000 per year, while the interest charges exceed €1,;500,000,000 per 
annum. ‘Do not mistake for tariff delusions,” ha concludes, “ the lack of 
public confidence. Itis the jingle of shackles that is always heard by a 
nation that forces the transaction of business on debt and credit and rovs 
labor of the fruits of its toil."’ 

FARMS AND MORTGAGES—STATISTICS OF OWNERSHIP AND INDEBTEDNES 
GIVEN OUT BY THE CENSUS BURBAT. 
WASHINGTON, February 3. 

The Census Bureau issued to-day two bulletins which showed that in 
twenty-two States and Territories 32.30 per cent of farm families hired, and 
that 67.70 per cent owned, the farms cultivated by them in 1889. Of these 
families, 30.22 per cent owned subject to incumbrance, and 69.78 per cent 
owned free of incumbrance. On owned farms there were liens amounting 
to $200,481,192, which was 35.44 per cent of their value. 
estat an average rate of 6.94 per cent, making the average annual interest 
charge $78 to each family. The average value of owned and incumbered 
farms was $3,190, subject to a debt of #1, 130. 

Of families occupying homes, 63.25 per cent hired and 86.75 per cent owned 
their homes. Of the latter class, 71.12 per cent owned free of incumbrance 
and 28.88 per cent with incumbrance. Debts on owned homes aggregated 
$331,628,030, or 40.53 per cent of their value, and bore interest at the average 
rate of 6.03 per cent. An average debt of 31,319 incumbers each home, the 
average value of which is $3,254. 

Mortgages in thirty-three States and Territories in 1889 aggregated $1,281,- 
684,380. From 1880 to 1889 the incurred real-estate mortgage debt increased 
156.04 per cent. Mortgages were especially numerous in 1887 and 1889. 

Both the rate and amount of increase have been greater in tho debton lots 
than on acres. In 1889 there were 997,263 lots mortgaged, with a total incum- 
brance of $062,745,227. The debt on acre tracts rose from $253,258,807 in 1880 
to $418,939,153 in 1889, 

The number of acres mortgaged in 1880 was 29,705,934 amd 42,556,311 in 1889 
The real-estate mortgage debt oxisting January 1, 1890, was #4,935,455,806, of 
which $1;686,272,279 was on acres and $3,249, 183,619 an lots. 


England never had a Sherman law, and has no McKinley bill, 
but she has the gold standard and free trade. Yet, the English 
tenant and laborer are depressed, are in want, suffering, and 
with difficulty earn a scanty and precarious living, 

Germany has the protective system and the gold standard, 
having demonetized silver in 1873. Yet Gorman laborers and 
her industrial enterprises are all embarrassed and unremunera- 
tive. 

Austria-Hungary is in the same financial and industrial condi- 
tion as Germany. 

The United States isa fresh and sparsely settled country com- 
pared with Europe. Her natural resourcess, though of inesti- 
mable value and of incxhaustible quantity, are yet undeveloped; 
her soil is yet virgin and of the highest order of fertility; her 
climate is salubrious; the energy of her people is unexcelled; 
the skill of her artisans is second to none; the intelligence of 
her citizens surpass all others; her financial basis is the gold 
standard, and her taxing system has been and for the present is 
the McKinley bill, and yet the farming, laboring, and produc- 
ing classes are growing toa worse and more needy, helpless, 
and dependent condition exch and overy day since 1873, when 
silver was demonetized. 

Penury and abject want spread their dark and distressful 
wings over our farmers, laborers, and producers. Gaunt want 
and starving helplessness stalk over our land, with abundance 
on all sides, and millions of money in the coffers of the banks, 
but through partial legislation and flagrant violation of the let- 
ter and spirit of the Chicago Demoeratic platform, this exces- 
sive abundance, this inestimable treasure stand as tottering de- 
mons to the needy and suffering masses only to remind them of 
their utter dependence and of their fallen condition. 

When we compare the condition of the countries named, we 
find there is one financial element in common with each other— 
that is, each has demonetized silver and abandoned it as stand- 
ard money. 

We find the free trade and protective policy nations each un- 
dergoing the same character of want and destitution, and such 
are confined to the same farming, laboring, and producing 
classes, while the money classes, the interest gatherers, and 
bank traders, are all prosperous, and rioting in affluence and 
luxury. 

Suppose we turn to France and examine the condition of her 
people; there we find the protective system, but silver is used 
as standard money the same as gold, and the French people have 
had heavier and more embarrassing financial pressure upon them, 
by way of vast private losses from mismanage corrupt 
manipulations of corporate and individual enterprises, and to 
discharge their national obligations, than any civilized and en- 
lightened people upon earth, but it is an admitted fact, disputed 
by no one, that the French people are the happiest, most con- 
tented and prosperous people, and emigrate less than the peo- 
ple in the count: named. 


3 


This debt bore inter- 
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The cause of emigration is pressure at home and inducement 
abroad. Inducement abroad is the same to all peoples. But 
ressure at home is local in its cause, and different in kind and 
egree, hence the pressure at home is the most active agency 
that produces emigration; and the inevitable conclusion is that 
in those countries where the domestic surroundings are most 
inviting, where individual prosperity is growing, and pressure 
is not sufficient to cause discontent, emigration from such a 
country is least. 

The nchmen, then, omigrating least of all peoples, must 
have the least pressure at home to suggest it. 

The protective system and free trade existing in one or the 
other of the countries named, and each having demonetized sil- 
ver, except France, which alone uses silver as standard money, 
then the cause of French content, French prosperity must be the 
French financial system that includes and uses silver as standard 
money. 

Where there is acommon suffering among different peoples, in 
different regions, and under different forms of government, there 
must be a common cause for such suffering. 

In the countries named, save France, silver has been aban- 
doned as a standard of value and as standard money, all are ina 
common condition as to silver money. 

France having other systems in common with the countries 
named, except t France uses silver as standard money, and 
therefore makes it a standard of value, and the masses in France 
being prosperous and contented, then the cause of the universal 
suffering in the other countries named must be that silver has 
been abandoned as standard money. 

The President in his call for the special session of Congress of 
date June 30, 1893, uses the following language: 


Whereas the distrust and peheaien concerning the financial situation 
which pervade all business les have already caused great loss and dam- 
age to our ple and threatened to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels 
of manufacture, and bring distress and privation to our farmers, and with- 
hold from our workingmen the of labor; and 

Whereas the t perilous condition is largely the result of a financial 
policy, which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied in 
unwise laws, which must be executed until repealed by Congress. 


In his message sent to the special session of Congress con- 
vened on the 7th of August, 1893, the President said: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
oft conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which prequensty check national growth and prosperity. ith 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment and with satisfac- 
tory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have spree up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have sus- 
penis ata ——_ Ling not immediately available to meet 

Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand the 
money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged in legitimate 
business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for loans, though 
heretofore satisfactory, are no longer ——. Values ———— to be fixed 
om SRST and loss and failure have invaded every branch 

I believe these things ipally ch ble to C ional legis- 
lation touching the purchase and Coinage of silver by the General Govera- 
ment, 

The causes to which the President ascribes our embarrassed 
condition, the stagnation of industry and the distress of labor, 
can not escape the mind of the most casual reader. He elimi- 
nates all causes save the Sherman law, and to this law, that was 
increasing the currency of the people fifty millions per annum, 
he ascribes all the distress in the land. 

The President says: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources. 

There have been no perverse or unruly circumstances, no 
financial manipulations or enterprises, no unwise investments 
or speculative engagements, so the President says, that have 
generated — of the virus that has caused such galling depres- 
sion to shroud our whole country. 

Our natural resources with their present condition create no 
force that tends to retard our advancement and prosperity. 

None of the afflictions which check national growth and pros- 
perity abide with us, or have cast their baneful influences in our 
midst. No famine, no pestilence, no war, no disease, no idle- 
ness, no riots or mobs, no defiance of law, have marred the 
pleasure of man, or the peace and good order of society. 

These statements of the President are broad, and cover all 
clauses save the one of which he complains, to wit, the Sher- 
man law. 

The McKinley bill’s woful results and oppressive bearings 
~ the people, so eee denounced by the gentleman from 

est Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CocKRAN] in their tariff speeches, are eliminated by 
the President in this message as the cause of the prevailing dis- 
tress. 

Indeed, the gentleman from New York, in the debate on the 
repeal of the Sherman law, in common with the President, as- 











































cribed our troubles to thé existence of the Sherman Jay ., d 
not to the tariff, as he has more recently stated. oe 
The President said: 


With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remuneratiye Productfoy 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and wit, oe 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrme, 2% 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

This is a most powerful contradiction, coming, as it does, from 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, who has chares . 
the execution of all our laws, of the causes assigned in tho 
debate for the prevalent stagnation and waut in our lang 

We were told last summer and fall in the debate on the reyag) 
of the Sherman law that if the bill should pass repoaliny tho 
purchasing clause of that law that we would see in ten days a y 
our foundries, factories, mills, and workshops in full last our 
laborers allemployed atremunerative wages, and the whirlof ma. 
chinery and the hum of industry would send forth their enliven. 
ing sounds all over the land; farmers would secure full eom yon 
sation and profits for all their products. 

When the advocates of silver and opponents of the repeal 
pointed out the error of such a prediction, and the fatyity of 
such statements, the charge was made that we were untr 
the party, and were fighting the Administration. 

But now the purchasing clause of the Sherman law has been 
repealed four months, the four millions monthly increase of 
the money of the country has been cut off, the factories ang 
workshopsare closed, industry isstifled, labor isin want and labor- 
ers have been pauperized, the farmers are embarrassed and under 
duress from creditors, stark penury and gloomy despair abound 
on all sides, and our unfortunate and miserable condition has 
been intensified by excruciating anguish and indigence. 

The assumeé cause has been removed, and yet the agony grows 
more poignant; this being true, the purchase of silver was not 
the cause of our embarrassing and distressful environments. 

Because of the Sherman law the President told us that 

Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand money 
they are usually anxious to loan; and those engaged in legitimate business 
are surprised to find that the securities they offer for loans, though hereto- 
fore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. 

The condition, though in a more aggravated form, exists to- 
day as when the President penned the message, and the cause 
he alleged as the source of all our evils has been expunged frou 
the statute book for four months. 

There is more idle money to-day in New York than ever be- 
fore in our history. Owners will not part with it on any se- 
curity; business is depressed; all enterprise is in a state of par- 
alysis; labor is suffering, tramping, and begging all over the 
country, bemoaning its helpless and unfortunate condition. 

The President further says: 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural and loss and 
failure have invaded every branch of industry. 

Although the Sherman law has been repealed long enoug) for 
reaction to take place and all disjointed and unbalanced ener- 
gies to rectify themselves, yet we see the situation becoming 
more embarrassed, the suffering more intense and widespread, 
and the results more fatal and destructive. 

The President closes the mournful scene he throws upon the 
canvas to the gaze of the American people by saying: 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legisla 
tion ReneS the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Govern 
men 

I can say to the President: ‘‘ You pointed out the symptoms 
unerringly, but you did not understand the disease. You didnot 
know the pathology involved in the symptoms, and you app!tc« 
the wrong remedy.” seat 

The patient has grown worse since the President applic 4's 
remedy, and he is now discomfited and knows not what to “o, 
as he declares in his message to the regular session of tlis Con 
gress, of date December 4, 1893: 


The recent repeal of the provision of law requiring the purchase o! s\'vo! 
bullion by the Government as a feature of our monetary scheme, has made 0 
entire change in the complexion ofourcurrency affairs. 1 do not cot ae 
the ultimate result of this action will be most salutary an‘ ed ane ee 
In the nature of things, however, it is impossible to know at th! . a 
cisely what conditions will be brought about by the change, or Wha” 
supplementary legislation may, in the light of such conditions, aDprt 
be essentialor expedient. Of course, after the recent financial perturpatie™ 
time is necessary for the reéstablishment of business confidence. 1, 

When, however, through this restored confidence the money serprise, 
been frightened into hoarding places is returned to trade and ente = a per: 
survey of the situation will ao disclose a safe path leading 1 smett 
——— sound ate ———_ sufficient to meet every Ted 
of our increasing on an ess. 0 

In the pursuit o object we should resolutely turn away from alli 
and temporary expedients, determined to be content with nothing Tam cot 
a las and comprehensive financial plan. In these circumstances) apelin 
vinced that a reasonable delay in dea with this subject, instea 
injurious, will increase the probability of wise action. 


It is ap nt that from the language employed in the _ 


sage the President onthe 4th December, 1893, was disap riie 
with the results of the repeal of the purchasing clause © 
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an law. So recently had he stated that the purchase of 
er ballon, and thus increasing the people’s currency four 
millions per month, was the cause of all our lost confidence and 
distress, and to repeal the law authorizing this would restore 
confidence and prosperity, and give employment to labor, yet 
now, seeing a feltare of realization of the promised benefits from 
such repeal, the me e gives renewing evidence of disappointed 
hope and of a troubled mind. 

Over two months since then, and the disease has become more 
aggravated, the alarm more terrible, and the distress more prev- 
alent. What, indeed, — —_ oe mental condition and 

ul poignancy of our President: 
Ooi it sees to me, he recommends the remedy of do 
nothing. The President is not an empiric, but he has made a 
most dreadful mistake, and time, with its aggravation of condi- 
tions, has demonstrated it. a 

‘Time makes more converts than reason,” is an old adage, f ull 
of wisdom and results, and should ever be a potent instructor 
and profitable educator of mankind. 

We are exhorted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
to leave off all sentiment and discuss this matter in a business 


wihe gentleman does not refer to, let alone discuss, the con- 
dition of the ee of the country and the wants and neces- 

ties of the people. 
. He cubase i remarks to the embarrassed condition of the 
Treasury. He desires to build up the Treasury and let the peo- 
ple be destroyed. i 

Iam no advocate of a rich government and a poor people. 

Give me arich people, and I will always aT a govern- 
ment with an exchequer equal to all demands made upon it, and 
a people cheerfully paying all taxes demanded by the govern- 
ment and necessary for its support. i 

A rich and prosperous people and a government with a com- 
petency to meet its demands is the true Democratic doctrine. 

The bill under consideration proposes to utilize the assets of 
the Government to meet the demands now resting upon it, and 
replenish its Treasury so that it will be full and equal to all 
future exactions. . 

But the gold men and banks eae and say, ‘“‘You must not 
do this, this silver is debased, it will ruin us, and the people will 
not take silver.” Miserable falsehood! Here are a majority of 
the Democratic eS, of the people demanding the 
passage of this bill, and thus branding as false this miserable 
slander upon silver and upon the a. The Eastern cuckoo 
Democrats join with their allies, the Republicans, to prevent a 
quorum, and act in concert, the one with the other, to defeat any 
and every law to expand the currency and relieve the depressed 
condition of the masses. 

What is thisfor? To meet the demands of the money-power, 
and force an issue of bonds; to wring more taxes from the peo- 
ple, place heavier burdens upon them and thus seep ee poor 
and dependent. This is the road marked out by the Republicans 
and cuckoos to establish a moneyed aristocracy, overturn free 
representative government, and set up the privileged classes, 
elevate and enrich the classes and impoverish and burden the 
masses. 

The banks are warring on the people, trying to bind the fet- 
ters tighter upon them, and make the chains of oppression more 
galling and more unendurable. When the people are so emas- 
culated as to be unable to resist the rule of the banks and gold 
power, and when they shall be adjusted in their unfortunate 
surroundings to dependence upon their would-be masters, then 
times will ease up a little, labor will be employed, industry will 
be more or less aroused, and enterprise become more energetic, 
in order to beguile the masses and prevent open revolt against 
this iniquitous rule of the classes, and enable the people to earn 
the interest and tribute they are forced to pay the ks and 
privileged classes. 

They understand the human heart and human emotions; they 
know that “hope long deferred maketh the heart sick;” that by a 
little ease of the pressure, the’ people, tired and exhausted by 
the conflict and consumption of their means, will be quieted and 
commence to slumber again, and yield submissivly to the rule 
of the banks and money wer, beingcajoled into the belief that 
matters are all right, liberty is safe, and free representative 
government is properly secured, because times are easier and 
there'are a few do more in circulation. 
oe this repose the chains are being forged the tighter, 

. dcuffs are ae fastened around the limbsof the people, 
and when the destruction of popular rights is accomplished and 
a noe banks and money oe are intrenched and secure in the 
el of the gold stan against all struggles of resistance 
ie the people, then will be proclaimed the absolute slavery of 
to the setthoas obedience and submission enforced from them 
© privileged classes backed up by money. 


I warn the people. I sound the alarm to the masses never to 
row weary, never tire, never relax one energy, never despair; 
ut I charge them to maintain their lines, never retreat, never 

surrender, but continue this contest with unabated energy and 
renewed determination, and never cease until they have re- 
stored silver as standard money in our financial system where 
our fathers placed it, where the Constitution defends it, and 
where it should remain to bless and encourage our people. 

Free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratioof 16 to listhe 
very citadel of our financial freedom, and the bulwark that is to 
— our independence. Save a full vote,a fair ballot, andan 

1onest count, all else pales into insignificance so long as silver 
is demonetized. 

The people will remember that the enemies of popular free- 
dom and civil liberty will never make a direct and open attack 
upon popular rights, because they would be detected in their 
scheme of treason. They will never attempt to enact a law fix- 
ing the price of farm products or a day’s labor at a certain rate; 
this would be an open and flagrant violation of the most sacred 
principles of popular right and individual freedom, and bring 
down upon them the scorn and contempt of all Christian states- 
manship. 

But by insidious, unjust, and partial legislation, and by a 
hypocrisy born of treason to popular rights, they will stealthily 
encroach upon the rights of the masses, and so artfully secrete 
their purpose that the people will not detect them in their 
treason until they have sapped and mined the very foundations 
of liberty and popular government, and when the indignation of 
an outraged people manifests itself in an effort to thwart these 
evil designs and re#stablish their liberties, this money power 
will be ready to spring a mine and hurl the masses into ever- 
lasting ruin and dependence, and overthrow free representative 
government. 

They have enacted legislation that has destroyed more than 
one-half of the standard money of the people, and thus reduced 
the price of the products of labor and the rate of wages, so that 
noremuneration will be received for the products of the farm, 
the workshops, and the price of wages; and in order to obscure 
and hide their purpose the ery will be proclaimed, and 1 mis- 
guided if not venal press will take up the cry and herald it 
over the land, that all this legislation is for the benefit of the 
paogie to secure the ‘‘ helpless victims” in having an honest dol- 

ar for their products and labor. 

We are told by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] that 
the ship of state is sinking. 

Who overloaded it? Republican extravagance and unlimited 
appropriations have weighed down and depleted the Treasury 
Department. 

Who have attempted to scuttle the ship and with the inspira- 
tion of the pirate sought to plunder the people’s cargo? 

The banks and gold-standard men, the Republicans and cuckoo 
Democrats have marshaled themselves in one solid phalanx un- 
der this piratical flag and pillaged the people by the demoneti- 
zation of silver. 

By establishing the gold standard the prices of farm products, 
the rate of wages, and the value of property have been so de- 
pressed and reduced that the people are unable to buy goods; 
their earnest efforts, directed by the most frugal economy, are 
employed to secure a scant living. 

hey make no demand for goods because they are unable to 
pay forthem. Being no demand there are no importations of 
goods, a great falling off has taken place, and is increasing, and 
the Government finds itself without revenue and with an ex- 
hausted Treasury. 

By your legislation you have impoverished the people, you 
have killed the goose that laid the golden egg, and your Gov- 
ernment is now without the means to meet its liabilities. 

The President and the gold-standard Democrats told us last 
fall all our distress originated from the existence of the Sher- 
man law, and if we would repeal it immediate relief would be at 
once realized and prosperity and content would at once return. 
The obnoxious law has been repealed over four months and the 
distress of the people grows more intense, and the embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury more alarming. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will my friend allow me to propounda 
question to him? 

Mr. DENSON. I dislike to deny my courteous friend, but 
my time is limited, and he must excuse me. 


DECLINE IN SILVER. 


It is urged as a reason why this bill should not become a law, 
that silver has declined and we would have a debased currency, 
and it would be dishonest to the creditor to require him to ac- 
cept in payment of his debt a 58-cent dollar. This argument is 
a miserable deception and fraud. 

It is true silver has declined as a commodity in the marts of 
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trade, but we all know that the purchasing power of the silver 
dollar is to-day the equal of the gold dollar, 

Anything in this country can bought with a silver dollar 
that can be purchased with a gold dollar, and just the same 
quantity can be purchased with the one as with the other. 

Silver dollars can not be redeemed with gold dollars. There 
is no such thing as the redemption of asilver dollar. It stands 
on its own merits and on its own purchasing power the same as 
gold dollars. 

Silver dollars coined on a ratio of 16 to 1 are the equal of gold 
dollars in the purchasing of all the commodities of trade and in 
the payment of debts. 

There is no gold in the Treasury or anywhere in this country 
to redeem silver dollars, and there is no law in this country that 
a panes or even suggests the redemption of silver with gold 

ollars. 

But in the execution of the Bland-Allison and Sherman laws, 
the paper money issued for the purchase of the silver bullion, 
although on its face expressly declares that it will bo redeemed, 
some in silver and some in coin, which means gold and silver, 
yet in order to maintain the gold standard, and to defeat the 

urpose of the law that made silver standard money, and admin- 

ster government in the interest of Wall street, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury have not coined the silver bullion into silver 
dollars with which to redeem tho Treasury notes, as the law ex- 
pressly commanded, but they each have, and the present Secre- 
—_ of the Treasury continues to redeem all the paper money 
and all the obligations of the Government.in gold. And there is 
ne coinage of the silver bullion into silver dollars, and such 
bullion is disearded at the mints. 

By manipulation of the positive and express statutes of the 
United Stateson thissilver-coinage question by the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, silver has been destroyed as standard money, and 
since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
silver bullion has no chanee to become a money metal, Silver 
bullion has been made the object. of legislative execration, and 
suspicion has been brought upon it by the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government. 

The United States Treasury and the banks refuse to pay out 
or receive silver dollars in payment of any balances due at the 
clearing houses, and refuse to pay out silver dollars in redemp- 
tion of any of the money obligations of the Government. 

By the manipulations of these institutions silver bullion has 
been deprived of all its functionsas a money metal and has been 
made a commodity of merchandise. 

It will bo observed that every silver dollar that has been 
coined will purchase as many of the commodities of merchan- 
dise as a gold dollar will, the silver dollar has the same pur- 
c power as the gold dollar, and you can not redeem a sil- 
ver dollar you can redeem a gold dollar; there 
is-no gold dollars behind the silver dollars with which the lat- 
ter may be redeemed. 

Every silver dollar coined ou a ratio of 16 to 1 is — on a 
parity with the gold dollar, and the former meets all the de- 
mands and supplies all the necessities of the people, and is as 
valuable as money as-the gold dollar. 

The value ers power of coined silver, invested with 
the money func , is to-day on.a parity with and the equal of 
the gold mg 

It is beyond doubt, then, that silver er declined as a com- 
modity of merchandise, and not as to its purchasing power when 
coined and invested with the function of money. And as the 
coinage of silver bullion has been stopped, and its use as stand- 
ard money abandoned, and the function of money can not, with- 
out additionai legislation, be conferred upon silver to be here- 
after coined, it is now needed and Sanaa only in the use of 
the arts and for purposes of manufacture and ornamentation. 

Suppose gold was treated the same as silver has been treated, 
and its function as money taken away, and its coinage stopped, 
and suppose silver d be connie the same as gold, what 
would be the effect on the relative value of each? 

Gold would be relegated alone to itsuse and value in thearts, 
and for purposes of ornamentation, and the money function would 
be taken one Sa it. 

But silver, besides its demand for use in the arts and for pur- 
poses of ornamentation, would have added to it the function of 
money, and silver bullion would appreciate in value and gold 
bullion would depreciate. Silver would be the only metal used 
as money of final redemption, and it would perform the same 
and sole duty as money as gold now does. 

The demand and use for silver money would be doubled, the 





same as that of gold is now. 

It is known and admitted by all that.as silver bullion as a com- 
modity of merchandise has in , cao so has wheat, so 
has cotton, so has all farm products, so labor and all the 


staple commodities, and if silver has reached the lowest pric 
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ever known, so has wheat. Wages have sustained wit), 
last year an average decline of 20 per cent, and they are ... 
ally declining. In the last ten days the Fall Rivor », 
tories have made a reduction of 10 per cent in the price o: 
We are therefore compelled to admit that silver, })), 
deprived of all money functions and made a mere bo, 
merchandise, as such it has declined in price fhe gay). », 
staple commodities, itis in the same category wit! 
modities. 
Gold being the only standard money, it performs tho ay: 
both it and silver heretofore performed, and withoy: 
crease in the wo of gold. Hence, there being no j 
the supply of gold, and the duty it has to perform beine d 
and the demand also being doubled and increasine, the moro »,. 
curate definition of the situation is that gold has annpecintad 
more in value than that silver has declined. ' = 
If gold has not appreciated in value and its purchasin 
more than doubled, why have wheat, cotton, farm ); 
wages, and all staple commodities declined in price as | 
silver? Only silver bullion has declined in price, and 
lion is handled alone as a commodity to be used in { 
manufactures; it has been deprived of the money funct! 
thecoined silver dollar has thesame purchasing power as ld 
dollar has, it will pay as much taxes, debts, and supply al! tho 
necessariesand luxuries of life a gold dollar will. Silver di 
have not depreciated in value. 


PRICES. 


In the science of political economy, and in all economie dispu- 
tations, money means metallic money, gold and silver, and in 
this discussion when I use the word money [ mean gold and silve:. 

Money is the standard of value, and a medium of exchange. 

Paper notes, paper money, as they are called, are not money, 
as the word is used in political economy, but mere promises of 
the sovereignty that issues them to redeem the same in metallic 
money, gold and silver. 

These peuer notes are mere mediums of exchange, and are not 


the s dofvalue. They partake of but one of the elements 
of money—that is, a medium of exchange. Gold and silver not 
only are mediums of exchange but are the standard of value. 


It is conceded by all intelligent and well-informed persons, 
that the supply and demand for money determine its value, and 
the amount of money in cireulation in acountry determines the 
price of commodities. 

If a country has more money than the normal demand for it, 
prices rise; or, in other words, the money depreciates; if a 
country has not enough money to meet the demand, prices fall 
or money appreciates. Nointelligent man disputes the fact that 
there is not enough gold in the world to do the business of tho 
world. 

As silver was a standard of value prior to its demonetization 
equally with gold, then the basis of all value was about double 
what £t is now with the single gold standard. The supply of 
money was double what it is now with the gold standard. The 
demand for money increases as the people progress, as the world 
advances, as population increases; then we find the demand for 


money increasing and the supply decreased one-half. ‘Thestand- 
ard of value is decreased one-half, and the standard remaining, 
being gt. and it being admitted that there is not enough gold 
to do t usiness of the world, the duty required of gold has 
been doubled, it has to perform the duty of both gold and silver, 
and the prices of all staple commodities and labor have already 
declined 50 per cent, and must continue to decline until there is 


a legitimate and proportionate relation between the supply and 
demand of gold money. | 

As there is not enough gold to do the business of the world, 
prices will continue to decline and will remain until the supply 
of ee the standard of value, is increased. The only means 
by which the supply of money can be increased is by the free 
coinage of silver and its use as standard money, money of fiscal 
redemption the same as gold,and as is demanded by the Chicago 
platform. 

There is no ground u 
inerease in the price 


nm which to predicate any hope for an 
farm products, of the products of the 

es of labor until we can expand and 
increase the standard of value, and this can only be done by the 
free coinage of silver and its use asI have juststated. - 

This presents the importance of the free coinage of sivor ane 
its use as standard money to the farmer and wage-earner 0! = 
country. Their only chance and hope of eseape from the th! 
dom over them, that binds them down and oppresses 


them, is in the free coinage of silver, the expansion of the stand- 
ard of value. al 
The farmers being in debt and their lands under mor's%s°, 


they have to produce twiee as much to pay their debts as os 
\ 


would have to do if we had this expansion of the stancar 








‘alue by the free coinage of silver. Money being scarce, the 
cupply being insufficient and hoarded in the possession of the 
money power, the rate of interest must be high if money can be 
borrowed on any security. We know that money can not be bor- 
rowed on real estate asa security, because the price of land is de- 
clining and there is no demand for it. 

The means and ability to discharge all debts have been de- 
creased two-fold; or in other words the value of the debt has 

n increased two-fold. i 
We hear the exclamation of the gold-standard —— that it 
is dishonest to pay a debt contracted for a hundred cents in the 
dollar with a sixty-eent silver dollar. I have just shown that 
no such thing exists or is proposed. The cry of dishonesty in 
never heard from the creditor—that it isdishonest tomake the 
debtor pay two hundred cents in the dollar for a debt contracted 
at one hundred cents in the dollar. ; 

This latter condition of things has occurred when, by the de- 
monetization of silver, you foree the debtor to raise twice the 
amount of produce to raise the hundred dollars he would have 
to raise if he had the benefits of the free coinage of silver and 
expansion of the standard of value. It is no longer a disputed 
fact but that the general financial depression and gecline of 
prices set in in 1873. In that year the connecting link between 
gold and silver as money was cut asunder by demonetizing sil- 
ver. Thisdepressionand decline has continued since 1873 down 
to the present time, growing more intense and distressing each 
season, 

This was admitted in the last International Monetary Confer- 
ence held at Brussels, and no delegate from any of the nations 
represented at such conference disputed these facts, but all ad- 
mitted them to be true. ; 

Then the indisputable evidence is that the low prices of the 
products of labor, and all staple commodities must be because of 
the demonetization of silver. This presents a condition of af- 
fairs favorable and profitable to the banks and money power 
and detrimental to the people. 


INELUX OF SILVER UNDER FREE COINAGE. 


It is contended that if the United States opens her mints to 
the free coinage of silver that there will be such a deluge of sil- 
yer from foreign countries that our financial system will be sub- 
merged with it and we will be reduced to the single silver 
standard. 

People who assert this must certainly be able to point out the 
lace and couniry that such large amount of silver is to come 
rom if they expect their statements to bo received with serious 

consideration. 

Forseven months the silver men havecalled on the gold stand- 
ard men to point out the country or place from which such 
amount of silver was to come, and they have failed to respond 
to this day, with all the millions of money backing them, and 
with control of all the ways, means, and avenues of communi- 
cation with the world. Such an amount of silver isall a myth, 
and the statement is made only to alarm and frighten the weak 
and thoughtless. We willnot get itfrom any country in Europe, 
because no nation in Europe has any more or as much silver as 
it needs. The European ratio is less than ours, and European 
nations are not so foolish as to transport their coin or bullion to 
usatalossof not less than 3 per cent to have itcoined into Amer- 
ican dollars. 

. We will not get it from Mexico, as she needs moro than she 
as, 

Secretary Windom in his last report to Congress stated ex- 
pressly that there was no known accumulation of silver bullion 
outside the United States in any part of the world. 

It isan admitted fact from all persons that the quantity of 
coined gold and silver is about equal—about four billions each. 
The statistics show that for several years t there has been 
more silver (in value) coined than gold. om this the neces- 
sity for the use of silver money is demonstrated and that its coin- 
age = nae continues even in the nations that have demone- 

Ze . 

This cry of a deluge of silver and driving gold out of the eoun- 
try if we should adopt the free coinage of silver was made when 
the Bland-Allison bill was enacted in 1878; but the facts have 
proved all those alarmists to be false prophets. 

Uncontradicted and unimpeachable facts should and do con- 
vinee all honest men of the result they tend to establish. 

The reports of the Director of the Mint show that the gold 
exported from the United States during 1873, when silver was 
demonetized, to 1878, when silver was partially monetized by 
the Bland-Ailison act, was $126,000,000 more than was brought 


info our sountry. 
é t the: of the Bland-Allison aet, the very instru- 
mentality the gold standard advocates said would drive gold out 


of the country, and during the eleven years of its existence, 
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there was imported into this country $227,000,000 more gold than 
we exported; the gold went out while silver coinage was totall) 
prohibited and demonetized, but with the partial restoration of 
silver the course of gold changed and it flowed in. 

The reports of the Director of the Mint show that when the 
Bland-Allison law went into operation our supply of gold was 
$210,000,000, and when it was repealed our supply of gold was 
$629,932,000; this shows, under the operation of the law that 
was condemned because it was said if enrcted it would drive 
gold out of the country, thesupply of gold increased $448,982,000. 

It is a fact that the gold basis has been maintained, and our 
resumption of specie payments has been carried on by gold im- 
ported during operation of laws coining silver as money. 

It is a remurkable fact, as silver coinage has been suppressed 
our gold supply has decreased, and as silver is liberally coined 
our gold supply increases. 

CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN FREE COINAGE AND THE 
BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER COIN? 

It is claimed that the United States can not establish the free 
coinage of silver and maintain the parity between the gold and 
silver dollars, because the commercial nations havedemonetivzed 
silver and adopted gold as the only money of commerce, and the 


EQUALITY 


United States would be forced to settle all our foreign trade ba! 
ances in gold, and all such balances in our favor would be paid 


in silver, as our laws would treat silver as standard money, and 
thus all our gold would be driven out and we would be reduced 
to the silver standard. 

Suppose the balance of trade should be in favor of the United 
States as against England, Germany, or any gold-standard coun- 
try. Itis assumed such debtor nation would pay tho balance in 
silver. Admitit. From whence would the debtor nation se- 
cure the silver dollars to make such payment? 

It must not be overlooked that all nations use silver coin as 
standard money in the payment of all balances below a certain 
sum, say $25 by way of illustration, and silver money to such an 
amountis made legal tender in settlement of all such amounts 
and below. 

None of the countries referred to as gold standard have more 
silver than each needs, and as I before stated the silver coin of 
each is legal tender to a certain amount. 

If the balance were paid the United Statesin silver coin it would 
be legal tender and such nation having no more silver than it 
needs would have to supply the deficiency, and she could only 
supply it by purchasing it with gold, with commissions, broker- 
age, transportation, and difference in ratio added. It would bea 
losing business then to such nation to make the payment in sil- 
ver, and business sagacity would at once suggest the payment in 
gold. Such nation could not get the silver from the United 
States, because silver dollars in the United States would be equal 
to gold dollars, and there would be no gain to swap dollars, but 
the debtor nation would lose commissions and brokerage to do so. 

If there was that immense and inexhaustible quantity of silver 
bullion in existence that the gold men claim, but which they 
never have been able to point out or locate either in the present 
or prognosticate of the future, the condition might be different. 
The United States would always have gold to pay her balances, 
as she produces $30,000,000 annually of gold. All her bonds, 
until the recent issue of the $50,000,000, are payable in coin, and 
silver is coin, and the interest thereon would be paid in silver. 

The observation and experience of all intelligent men have 
reached one undeniable and universal truth, and that is, that 
the people always demand that legal-tender money in payment 
of their property, products, and labor, of which they can get the 
most for a given quantity of what they have forsale. In other 
words, they demand the cheaper legal-tender money, the money 
they can secure the most of for the least outlay. 

This truth supports the doctrine of the Gresham law, so much 
paraded by the gold-standard advocates. 

If silver is the cheaper money than gold, then the people would 
demand it in payment of their property, products, and labor. 

It is a known fact that there is not enough of both gold and 
silver in the United States, and in the whole world, to do the 
business of the world. If there was there would be no necessity 
for the issue of the innumerable amounts of paper notes. 

In case of the free coinage of silver, the business of the people 
of the United States would require more money of gold and sil- 
ver than there is in the country; they would according to the 
established fact just stated first take up the silver money, and 
there not being enough of this gold would at once come into cir- 
culation, and there would be a parity between gold and silver 
coinage in their power and use as money. 

The demand for money by the people of the United States in- 
creases rapidly. Weare the greatest money-absorbing people 
in the world. 

Our population increases about 2} per cent annually, and the 
demand for money increases with the population. Our territory 
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is vast and our natural resources are inexhaustible and of the 
finest and most valuable and variable character. Our inter- 
state commerce is almost inestimable; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, one only of our many vast transportation systems, carries 
— tons of freight each year than the whole British merchant 
marine. : 

Our people are the most progressive, and their business in- 
creases more rapidly than any other people. American energy 
and American genius are unexcelled. 

The United States is the greatest manufacturing country, and 
the wealthiest and most powerful nation on earth. 

Our condition calls forand the energiesand genius of our peo- 
ple demand more money than any other —- 

England will never consent to the free coinage of silver, and 
to no international agreement as to its coinage, because she is 
the creditor nation of all others, and proposes to control the 
commerce of the world by controlling the money standard of the 
world. 

THE UNITED STATES HAS LOST NOTHING BECAUSE OF DECLINE IN PRICE OF 
SILVER BULLION. 

The idea that the United States has lost on the purchase of 
silver bullion because of the decline in the price of it as a com- 
modity is an absurdity. 

The most valuable function that can be conferred upon any 
metal is that of money. 

The money function has been taken away from silver, hence 
it is only demanded and valuable for its use in the arts and 
manufactures. 

Suppose the United States were to confer the money function 
upon silver and admit it to coinage equally with gold, as de- 
manded by the Chicago platform, then the demand for the bul- 
lion would be increased and the most valuable use and function 
would be conferred on it that can be conferred upon ane metal, 
that of the money function, and this would of necessity increaso 
the demand and make the use more valuable and indispensable. 

The value of money is determined by the law of demand and 
supply. We know there is not enough of both gold and silver 
in the United States to meet the demands of the people; then 
the demand being greater than the supply the value would be at 
par with all other money metals, because it would perform the 
same Office. 

This proposition is demonstrated by the fact that the silver 
dollars that have been coined in the United are now equal in 
purchasing power with gold dollars, and will buy as many of the 
comforts and luxuries of life and supply all the wants of the busi- 
ness and of the people as gold will. : 

The decline in the price has been only of silver bullion asa 
commodity, bereft of all money functions. 

No reasonable man can expect silver, deprived of the money 





function, to be of the value of gold at a ratio of 16 tol; but if you. 


will add the money function, we see it demonstrated that silver 

money on a ratio of 16 to 1 is the equal of gold money, by the 

=— use of the silver dollars by the people of the United 
tates. 

All this denunciation of silver is a dodge and subterfuge to 
alarm the people and prevent free coinage that bonds may be 
ase to place additional burdens on the people and benefit the 

nks. 

I shall not argue the particular provisions of the bill now under 
consideration, because if I am correct in the argument I have 
made then the necessity of passing the bill is absolute, and it 
should become a law as soon as possible. 

No one can read and understand the utterances made by the 
delegates at the Brussels conference, convened in November, 
1892, whether the delegate wasa monometallist or bimetallist, 
but will come to the irresistible conclusion that all agreed that 
there was a ee evil throughout the civilized world re- 

uiring a remedy, and there was a consensus of opinion among 
the whole conference, except the delegates from Great Britain, 
that the evil was the demonetization of silver and the remedy 
was a more liberal and extended coi and use of silver as 
money. Even the British delegation admitted the necessity of 
an international bimetallic agreement. 

Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, a delegate from the Indian gov- 
ernment, said: 


Our predecessors in the Paris mone conferences of 1878 and 1881 were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that silver must be rehabilitated. Some 
were of the opinion that matters would right themselves, whilst others con- 
e remedy could only come by reéstablishing the link that had 
existed between gold and silver prior to 1 

The opinion of the latter was undoubtedly right. 
bad to worse. 


aut William Houldsworth, a delegate from Great Britain, 


Matters have gone from 


A further fall in the level of prices would be a disaster. I frankly admit 
that, in my opinion, there will never be a permanent solution of this difficulty 
until we have an international bimetallic agreement, 
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The delegates from the Netherlands were of the ini 
8ame Opinio, 
Mr. Alph. Allard, a delegate from Belgium, said: _— 
The crisis which oppresses us is no birth of yesterday. » — 
the moment when free coinage of silver was sus wudied in eee i. oo 
true remedy, which would be at the same time efficacious and thor _ 
would be the reéstablishment of free coinage of silver. rough, 


To sonegtneenen what I said awhile ago, that the cause of 4) 
distre and unhappy condition of the agricultural, ing stein), 
and labor classes of the civilized world can be traced direct] t 
the demonetization of silver in 1873. In some quarters ony - 
fort is made to escape the demands of the Chicago platform for 
the free coinage of silver upon the ground that the word & fpeq » 
does not occur in the platform. 


This idea comes from two classes of persons, the deceitful, who 
declared to the people during the national campaign that the 
platform meant free coinage, but they had a secret mental res. 
ervation if the Democratic party was successful in the contest 


they would serve the banks and gold-standard advocates and re- 
fuse to carry out the provisions of the platform. 


The ye rhe 
the arguments of the hired advocate to impress the pores 
mind that as the word free does not appear in the platform it 
does not mean free coinage. Another classcontend for the same 
thing because they are ignorant and know no better and always 
follow the lead of someone else; always have a boss to direct 
them. 

This absurd idea is made more glaring and contemptible by 
the language of the platform. It declares that, “‘ We hold to tho 
use of both gold and silver asthe standard money of the country, 


and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminat- 
ing against either metal or charge for mintage.” The mints 
coin gold free and unlimited, and the platform demands that 
silver shall stand on the same plane with gold without any dis- 
crimination against the one or the other, or charge for mintage, 

There is an axiom that no intelligent man denies and controls 
in logic, as in mathematics. Itis: ‘‘ Things equal tothe same 
thing are equal to each other.” The platform makes the coin- 
age of gold and silver equal. 

A faithful Democrat, who feels his responsibility to his con- 
stituents and appreciates the trust confided to him by the peo- 
ple, would as soon advocate the demonetization of gold as he 
— that of silver, in view of the demands of the Chicago plat- 

orm. 

A refusal to carry out the demands of the platform as to silver 
is as flagrant violation of its terms and as rank treason to the 
people as would be the demonetization of gold. An individual 
may have his personal ideas as to the correct thing to be done 
under certain conditions, but when he accepts a power of at- 
torney from another, and submits to become an agent to exe- 
cute and enforce the provisions of the power of attorney, he sub- 
ordinates his individual opinions and all honor, all truth, and 
all conscience and good faith require that he should observe tie 
terms of the agency or resign the trust. Public office is a pub- 
lic trust; the platform established and demands the enforcement 
of certain trusts toward silver, to wit, free coinage, and a faith- 
ful public officer can not escape the performance of such public 
duty because of individual opinions contrary to the terms of the 
platform. 

The platform of a political party is the public law of the party 
and the rule of conduct prescribed for all officials who recogniza 
allegiance to it. An agent can not and does not bind the prin- 
cipal by a flagrant violation of the authority conferred upon the 
agent. So binding is the rule of obedience imposed upon an 


agent to the instructions of his principal that it has become 
maxim, ‘‘An agent must obey orders if it breaks principals.” A 
public office is not conferred upon an incumbent for him tocarry 


out his own views and to secure his own individual interests 
and to benefit him, but it isa sacred trust such incumbent un 
dertakes to honestly and faithfully observe and execute the 
written laws of the Government and of the political party that 
conferred the trust; the trust must be construed by the language 
in which it is expressed; it is the law to the official and not - 
= made subservient to, or to be displaced by, bis own persona 

views. 

Another view is advanced that the platform did not contem 
plate free coinage of silver because the price of silver bullion, 
that has been deprived of the money function, and is not ae 
coined in the United States as money, is worth less than °° 
bullion, which has the money function and is coined as! - y. 
We have before shown that if silver bullion should be tre:\« “1 
the mints and used by the Government the same as gold Is, — 
as demanded by the Chicago platform, that silver would at 7 
advance to the price it iaintcinel prior to 1873, when it was ¢e 
monetized. A ka 

It can not be said in order to sustain the condemnation 0 >" 
ver that it declined under the operation of the Sherman [0") 
because under that law silver was not coined, was not uc 

















_ 


standard money, but was debased by governmental manipula- 


ractically demonetized, and to remedy this nefarious 
ee of areas the Chicago platform demanded the repeal 
of the Sherman law and ecalle@ for the free coinage of silver as 
standard money. : i 

I repeat what I said before, to show that silver money wil 
maintain its parity with gold, the silver dollars that have been 
coined purchases as much of everything as gold dollars will, 
pays as many taxes and public obligationsas gold will, and liqui- 
dates as many debts. Only the banks and money-changers re- 
fuse silver and decry it. J 

The only effectual remedy for our depleted Treasury, the only 
means to alleviate the destitution and suffering of our people, is 
to keep faith with the people, carry out fully and to the letter the 
pledges made to them during the national campaign and as are 
embalmed in the Chicago platform. 

If we will do what the people have instructed us to do, they 
will be responsible for the Treasury, they will take care of it, 
and instantly meet every demand made upon it. The people 
have told us what to do to supply the Treasury; why not do as 
they say? Why not obey them instead of serving Wall street? 
If we obey the people and the Treasury is not replenished, then 
the people will not be offended, will not hold us responsible, but 
they in their might and with our inexhaustible resources will 

romptly find means to meet all obligations upon the public 
renaery. } ; 

Let us come away from the burning of incense to Baal and 
worship of the golden calf on Wall street and return to Wash- 
ington, enforce the Constitution that gives the free coinage of 
both gold and silver to the people as their money, secured to 
them by the wisdom and justice of the fathers, and the Ameri- 
can people will be happy and content, and with one loud acclaim 
that will reverberate down the corridors of time will call us 
blessed, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 11, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation,to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During this debate frequent reference has 
been made to the present conditionof the country. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] closed his address by re- 
ferring to the deplorable condition of labor. He said that thou- 
sands upon thousands of persons were out of employment, that 
factories were closed, and that business was at astandstill. He 
referred also to the fact that many laborers in the country 
were objects of charity, and that free eating houses and soup 
houses had been opened in many parts of the country for the 
purpose of feeding the starving millionsof the land. Itis worth 


while, therefore, to inquire as to the causes which have produced | 


this condition. . 

It seems to me that after thirty years of trial in this countr 
of a high protective tariff the present condition of wualinene 
isa sufficient argument for changing that system of taxation. 
If the condition of labor to-day is as portrayed by gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber, Tdesixe to ask whether 
those laborers now in such distress have not had the benefit of 
thirty years of protective tariff, a tariff that was invoked in their 
interests and for their protection? It seems to me that if this 
tariff had been such a great thing for the workingman that in 
thirty years’ experience he ought to have been able to have laid 
up a few dollars in a savings bank to protect him against a rainy 
day. But under this “ glorious system of protection” for labor 
the laboring men of the country have been living from hand to 
pom oe as soon as a factory closes and they are thrown out 
of employment they become objects of charity. 

» Mr. Chairman, we shall pass this bill oak give the country 
thirty years of tariff for revenue only, and at the end of that 
time the laboring men of the country are not in a better condi- 
tion than to-day, I will vote with you torepeal that measure and 
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farm mortgages in the entire State? 
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to enacta high protective tariff again. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 
MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND LOTS. 


But protectionists tell us that this system was also passed for 
the benefit of the farmers ofthe country. I hold that the farm- 
ers have not prospered under protection. I have just obtained 
from the Census Office a complete summary of the indebtedness 
hanging over the homes of the farmers of this country at this 
time, or which was in force on the Ist day of January, 1890. 

The aggregate in 44 States in the Union is appalling; and it is 
| enough of itself to account for greater distress than prevailed 
| last summer, and greater than now prevails inthe land. The 
aggregate mortgage indebtedness on all real estate, on homes 
and business houses, in 44 States, is $5,967,492,904, a per capita 
indebtedness of nearly $100 on all the people of the country. 
The mortgage indebtedness of California is $200 per capita; in 
Colorado $206; in Connecticut $107; in Illinois $100; in Iowa $104, 
and in Kansas $170. Massachusetts, which ought to have been 
made rich by this time by the great protection that all her in- 
dustries get, has a mortgage indebtedness of $144 per capita; 
Minnesota has $152, and Nebraska, whose distinguished Senator 
[Mr. ALLEN] I see before me, is living under an indebtedness of 
$126 percapita. New York, the great Empire State of the Union, 
which ought to have been benefited, it seems to me, if any State 
in the Union by a protective system, has a mortgage indebted- 
ness upon its real-estate amounting to $268 per capita. 

Mr. REED. Then New York is worse off than Nebraska. 

Mr. SPRINGER. New York is worse otf than Nebraska, so 
far as the amount of real-estate indebtedness is concerned. 

Mr. CANNON of IJilinois. What State of the Union is best 
off, from that standpoint? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The one that has the least indebtedness. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Which one is that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe it is Georgia, as far as mortgage 
indebtedness is concerned. It has an indebtedness of $15 per 
capita. I donot mean to say that Georgia isa richer or greater 
State than is New York or Lllinois, but that so far as mortgage 
indebtedness is concerned she is less encumbered. Pennsylva- 
nia, with her great manufacturing industries, has heaped upon 
her a mortgage indebtedness of $117 per capita; and Rhode Is- 
land, a manufacturing province, has $106 ahead upon her people. 
This indebtedness has been accumulating at a rapid rate. An 
extra Census Bulletin, giving statistics of farms, homes, and 
mortgages, being a summary of 33 out of the 44 States in the 
Union, issued November 28, 1893, contains the following state- 
ments in reference to those 33 States: 


ae 


The number of mortgages made yearly varies very nearly as the incurred 
debt varies. In 1880, 469,700 mortgages stating amount of debt were made 
and 894,732 mortgages in 1889. The number of mortgages made in 1889 gained 
90.49 per cent upon those made in 1880; the amount of debt incurred, 156.04 
percent. During the ten years preceding June 1, 1890, the population in- 
creased 25.75 per cent. 

Mortgages on acres.—A debt of %3,573,582,435 was placed on acre tracts 
during the ten years, or 37.74 per cent of the total for acre tracts and lots, and 
this amount was represented by 3,357,742 mortgages, or 48.33 per cent of the 
total number. In the annual amountof mortgages on acres there was an 
unbroken increase from $253,258,807 in 1880 to $454,945,037 in 1887. After a de- 
cline to $395,202,523 in 1888, a ———— of the progressive tendency led to 
an incurred debt of £418,939, 153 in 1889. 

Mortgages on lots.—Of the total amount of the real-estate mortgage debt 
incurred during the ten years 85,495,584,646, or 62.26 per cent, encumbered lots. 
The amount incurred in 1880 was $286,387,443; in 1887 it was $817,723,445. The 
amount fell to 8817,105,973 in 1880, from which year it rose to $962,745,227 in 
1889. The gain in number of mortgages in 1889 over those of 1880 was 170.37 
per cent; in amount of incurred debt, 236.17 per cent. 

Number of acres and lots covered.—During the ten years 397,013,430 acres were 
encumbered by 3,365,678 mortgages, stating and not stating amount of debt. 
In 1880 the number of acres encumbered was 29,706,934; in 1889, 42,556,311; but 

| the largest number of acres covered by mortgage was 47,566,282 in 1887. The 
increase of 1889 over 1880 in number of eee acres Was 43.25 per cent. 
Lots to the number 6,200,463 were encumbered during the decade by 3,595,230 
mortgages, stating and not stating amount of debt; 319,513 in 1880, 997,263 in 
| 1889. Increase of 1889 over 1880, 212.12 per cent. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 

tleman will allow me ask him a single question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I would ask my friend if he 
has examined as to the difference between the mortgage in- 
debtedness of Illinois in the towns and cities; and if he doesnot 
know that by far the larger partof the indebtedness of the State 
of Illinois is in the city of Chicago alone—that it exceeds all the 


Mr. SPRINGER. Chicago isa very great city; and in 187la 
fire swept over it, and wiped it out of existence. An enormous 
amount of indebtedness was created in rebuilding it, and that 
indebtedness has not all been extinguished as yet; and hence 
there is a larger indebtedness in the State of Illinois than there 
would have been had not Chicago been destroyed by fire. That 
State has not so heavy a mortgage debt on the farms as some 
other States of the Union. 
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The total amount of real-estate mortgages in existence in the 
State of Ilinois January 1, 1890, was as follows: 





I 6 eae a clio ee ral ec tana inks etn tea gigie sii $165, 289, 112 
CS diay dartln ected t 0b <tthiptyaeetimioaraipian edidiinitie 219, 010, 038 
NN ni sais: 6 n-ne ees Knee blacleabaieds tater 384, 299, 150 


The percentage of indebtedness on lands was 43.01; on lots it 
was 56.99. The chief portion of the State’s debt on lots is in 
Cook County, the amount being $177,452,904, which is 81.03 per 
cent of the totat debt on lots. The total mortgage debt inCook 
County, on lands and lots, is $191,518,209, which is 49.84 per 
cent of the total amount in force against real estate in the State. 
The per capita debtin force in Cook County is $161; in the State 
outside of Cook County it is $73 per capita. 


CONFORMING TO NEW CONDITIONS. 


But it seems to me that there is in the present condition of 
the country another reason for a portion, though perhapsa small 
»ortion, of the distress that prevails. Those who are engaged 
in manuficturing and in mercantile business are carrying on 
their business for purposes of gain. They are not doing it for 
their health; they are looking closely to business conditions. 
This bill offers to the manufacturers of the country free raw ma- 
terial, cheaper materials in all the leading industries, and this 


offer, which it is believed by the country will soon be realized,- 


has caused the merchants dealing in the leading products to buy 
as closely as possible to their actual sales, and that has caused 
the manufacturers to shut down to a great extent and refuse to 
manufacture unless where they have orders in advance, while 
the merchants, as I have said, are backward in giving orders be- 
cause they are waiting to purchase goods at cheaper rates. 

‘herefore the very proffer in this bill of cheaper materials 
has caused the leading industries of the country to hesitate 
about having large stocks on hand which they may possibly be 
compelled to dispose of at unprofitable rates after the goods 
made from cheaper raw materials come into the market. This 
cause of itself would account, as I have said, for some of the dis- 
tress which prevails in the land. But,inso far as this cause af- 
fects our present conditions, I appeal to those in every part of 
the country who are put at a disadvantage by the temporary 
stopping of the wheels of industry, toconsider that this is anat- 
ural result of existing surroundings. They must bide their time 
and endure for a brief period this inevitable result. 

AGGRAVATING THE HARDSHIPS OF LABOR 

I am inclined to the opinion, however, that the manufac- 
turers of the country in many instances have been very will- 
ing to magnify the distress which prevails. They havein many 
eases been more than anxious to close their establishments, to 
turn their employés out of doors, and tell them that they were 
driven to this by the threatened of tariff legislation 
by Congress. They were willing to increase and aggravate 
the suffering of the workingmen in order to induce them to join 
in the clamor against the Democratic party, to prevent the rep- 
resentatives of the — if possible, from carrying into effect 
the pledges which they made when they were elected in 1892. 
The most heartless cruelty in some cases has been practiced 
upon workingmen for the pur of emphasiz and aggra- 
vating the distress which prevails inthe country. The proprie- 
tors were not suffering for bread. The many years in which 
they have en oyed the benefits of the high protective tariff have 
enabled them to lay up a competency. They can withstand the 

rossure of hard times without depriving themselves or their 
amilies of any of the comforts of life, but the workingmen of 
the country, for whose benetit protection has been invoked, find 
themselves in a condition of starvation as soon as factories are 
elosed and they are thrown out of employment. 

In too many instances they were living from hand to mouth, 
and were iil-prepared in the midst of winter for a lockout anda 
cessation of employment. This tothem meantstarvation almost 
from the very beginning of the shutting down of establishments. 
This criticism is not meant for allengaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries, who have been compelled toclose their establishments. 
Tt is only meant for those whose condition did not warrant the 
arbitrary and unjustifiable stopping of business that has been done 
throughout the country. Some reduction of production was in- 
evitable, but half hours could have been established, shorter 
time could have been arranged and the necessary lessening of 

roduction to meet future conditions that were inevitable might 
ave been brought about without all this suffering. 

The very fact the gentlemen upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber are so eager to magnify every case of distress which the 
newspapers furnished shows that they are trying to take advan- 
tage of the misfortunes of the peopie and to turn them to parti- 
san purposes. This cry of calamity will not frighten the repre- 
sentatives of the people from the discharge of their duty. 
were elected for the purpose of revising the tariff by reducing 
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it. The people expect their representatives to carry out +). 
pledges which they have made, and they intend to do it! 1)... 
may be suffering for a time, but the prosperity which will «, 
will far outweigh the suffering which preceded it. 

Soon, I hope, this bill will become a law, and the soono» | 
better, because every hour of unnecessary delay is depriy in . 
workingmen of the country of employment, which they ; 
tain to get when the bill becomes a law. We ean ‘y)): 
greater service to labor or to capital than by puttine 
into operation at the earliest possible moment. | 

A PREDICTION, 

Now, mark the prediction: As soon as this bill passes , 
wheel will be started anew, every furnace that is now , 
will be put into blast, and all the instrumentalities of ;,», 
tion will be again brought into active operation. \Vhen \ 
out upon the new race of existence in this country wij} {peo 
terials for our manufacturing industries, we wil! oxperienon 
revival of prosperity which has never been seen in this eo y+» 
before. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Already we are breaking down the walls, the Chinese 
that have been erected around us, and are taking possession « 
the world’s markets. Reduce the high prices of the materials 
that enter into production, give the country free coal, free iron 
free coke, free wool, free dyestuffs, cheaper machinery for pyro. 
duction, and soon we shall move out of the environment whi-}) 
confines us to a market patronized by only sixty-five millions of 
people, and take our shire in the markets of the world, which 
are patronized by one billion five hundred millions of pe 
{Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


THE BILL NOT PERFECT. 


The pending bill does not contain every provision that might 
wisely have been incorporated in it. Possibly it might have 
been improved. If I had had the framing of itl certainly would 
have made it different in some respects from what it is, but it is 
the best effort of those who have been engaged in the work, and 
we will accept it as an advance in the right direction 
doing perhaps all that we can do at this time by tariff lovisla- 
tion to revive the drooping industries of the country, to enable 
our manufacturers to make the goods that are necessary for our 
own consumption, and also for the consumption of many of the 
people of other countries, to enable our worxing people to obtii 
renewed employment at better wages, and to restore gener 
prosperity to our land. 

THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 


If I had been framing this bill, Mr. Chairman, I would not 
have left the bounty — sugar. The Democratic party has 
placed itself upon record against all bounties, and in every cam- 
paign when that question has been before the people we have 
denounced the bounty system as one without warrant in the 
Constitution. Of course in this bill the bounty is retained in 
only a modified form, but the principle is preserved, which is 
objectionable to the Democrats of the country generally. Rither 
than continue the bounty on sugar I would have preferred 
duty of 1 cent a pound upon that article. This would hav 
raised $37,000,000 of revenue, and relieved us of the $10,100, 
which we now pay annually under the McKinley act as a bount 
to the sugar-growers. I wouldalso have puta light tax upon tea 
and coffee which would be a tariff for revenue only: for these sre 
articles which, when taxed, bring every dollar thit the poo 
pay into the people’s Treasury. A light tax upon those arti 
would scarcely be felt by the masses of the people, cach cne 
bearing a small portion, and the whole being thorough'y ol 
tributed throughout all parts of the country and would have { 
nished revenue under the terms of this bill amounting to® 
000,000, including the tax of 1 cent a pound upon sugar. 


DIAMONDS AND ARTICLES OF LUXURY SHOULD BE TAXED 


There are some other provisions of this bill which I wou\ 
have changed in the interest of a larger revenue. Diamoads 
precious stones, and certain kinds of jewelry, which were taxed 
10 per cent under the McKinley act, are taxed by this bill lo per 
cent. The text for a low rate on such articles is that if they 
are taxed highly they will be smuggled into our ports, and we 
would get no revenue at all from them. In my opinion, if the 
tax upon these articles were 50 per cent ad valorem We coul’ 
increase the revenue by $3,000,000, while we might allow two or 
three millions for the loss by smuggling. There are three or 
four large houses in the city of New York alone that cou!d p Ly 
ali this revenue, and that would not dare to put upon thei! 
shelves a single article for which they could not show a custom 
receipt. I would also leave the tax of $12 a pound on opi", 
where it has stood for some years, and save $400,000 of revenue. 
I would leave the tax on cigars and cigarettes where it wis “ 
stead of redu it, and thus save $1,000,000 ofrevenue. 1 woul 
leave the agricultural schedule where it was, although imper- 
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fect, and thus save $1,200,000 of revenue. I would leave the silk 
schedule as it was and thus save $3,000,000. : 

There are also other schedules in the bill in which anaes 
might have been made that would have produced, including the 
items I have just mentioned, at least $15,000,000. If these pro- 
visions had been incorporated in the bill there would have been 
no ground for the criticism made by the gentleman from Maine, 
who spoke awhile ago [Mr. DINGLEY], as to the deficit of — 
nue, which, assuming the importations to be the same as they 
were last year, will be about $55,000,000. 

TARIFF FOR REVENUS OR FOR PROTECTION. 

Our protectionist friends sueceeded, after thirty years of trial 
and manipulation, in fixing the tariff in this country exactly as 
they desired it should be. The McKinley act was the consum- 
mation of all their hopes and policies. It put on the free list 
every thing that produced revenue only, and put on the tax list 
everything that produced from two to live dollars of protection 
for every dollar of revenue that went into the Treasury. It 
was a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. The error 
that wemay now commit is in endeavoring to establish a revenue 
tariff upon that basis, leaving on the free list articles which 
produce revenue only and continuing to tax those which pro- 
duce more protection than revenue. 


DOES PROTECTION PROTECT? 


This leads me to the inquiry whether protection does really pro- 
tector not. Whatis protection? It is a tax avowedly imposed 
upon articles coming into this country from abroad which are 
similar to articles produced in this country, for the purpose of 
keeping out of or compelling the foreign article to pay a penalty 
for coming into this market, in order that the home producer 
may charge a larger price for his products than he could other- 
wise do. If this is not protection, then I do not know what 
protection is. . 

But gentlemen tell us, as my distinguished colleague [Mr. Hop- 
KINS]} told us yesterday, that protection brings down the price 
of articles; and a familiar example cited in this connection is 
steel rails. It is said that when we began imposing a duty for 
protection on steel rails the price was $100 a ton, and that now 
they are worth only $24 a ton—a reduction which it is claimed 
has been brought about by the protective tariff. 

I would like to ask any reasonable man how it is that the man- 
ufacturer can afford to pay his employés higher wages if he is 
compelled to sell his ¢roducts for a lower price than he could 
pay if he gota higher price for his product. These gentlemen 
are telling us ali the time that the tariff is bringing down the 
price of articles on which it operates, and at the same time they 
are telling us that the manufacturer can afford to pay higher 
wages for his labor. If it were the fact that the manufacturer 
can afford to pay higher wages with lower rates for his finished 
product, he would come to Congress and say so. But he does 
not. He knows that he does get a higher rate under a protect- 
ive tariff than he could otherwise get; else he would not invoke 
such protection. 

There is another question which I want to ask: If protection 
has brought down the price of steel rails in this country, what 
brought down the price in England, inGermany, in France, and 
in all the rest of the world? In all the countries of the world 
where steel railsare manufactured ard where they are admitted 
free of duty, the price has always been less than it has been in 
this country, and the difference has been nearly the difference 
of the tarifi which we impose. Steel rails are worth about $19 
or $20 a ton in England now, and in this country the price is 
down to $24 a ton. What is it that has brought the price in 
England down to%i9a ton? Surely it was not a protective tariif, 
for Engiand is a free-trade country. Gentlemen overlook one 
of the greatest of existing forces applicable to this question. It 
is improved processes of production that have reduced prices. 
Prices of manufactured articles would have been lower in this 
country if we had had no tariff at all, and we could have better 
survived the present condition—this financial crisis—if there 


had never been imposed in this country any protective tarilf 
whatever. 


WHEN A TARIFF PROTECTS. 


I do not claim that a tariff upon a foreign article increases the 
aces home product of like character in every instance. 
© must look at this subject intelligently and in the light of 
existing conditions. There are certain rules governing this 
subject as there are rules awe all other questions. If we 
‘0 not uce of any particular commodity a sufficient amount 
to supply our wants, and a portion of our supply must come in 
from abroad to meet the deficiency, the rule is that whatever 
tariff you impose = the incoming article imposes a like bur- 
oe Bs wate, - - es enn ieee the production at 
. rule is subjec some exceptions, especially in tne 

case of wool; but gererally it holds true. 3 . 
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It is also true that where we produce in this country more 
than we can consume and must send the surplus abroad, then 
whatever we get abroad for our surplus products fixes the prico 
of the home commodity. If the tariff on wheat and corn were 
ten times as much as it is to-day it would not affeet the prices 
of those articles a particle. The price is fixed in Liverpool, and 
we must take that price, less the cost of carrying the article to 
that market. <A tariff of a dollar a bushel would not affect the 
price in this market. So that a tariff on articles of which we 
produce a surplus in this country does not afford any protection; 
it is a delusion and a snare. 

There are many articles about which there is some doubt at 
the time of production as to whether we raise a suflicient quan- 
tity or not. Sometimes a little goes abroad, sometimes we have 
only enough for our own consumption; sometimes in the changes 
of trade these articles are shipped into one or another portion 
of the country, so that we can not tell from the markets whether 
the ruling price is fixed in Liverpool or is fixed by the amount of 
production in thiscountry. In such cases the tariff may operate 
ornot. Hach particular article must be determined by itself. 


RULES DETERMINING PROTECTION, 


In an article which I furnished to one of the leading magazines 
of the country in 1883, I laid down the rules more specifically 
upon this subject. I will repeat them here: 

First rule.—If the home product of a given article is not equal to the 
home demand for consumption, and imports of like character come in to 
supply the deficiency, the whole amount of the tax on the imported article 


will be added to the price of the home product as well as to the price of the 
foreign. 





This rule is subject to some exceptions, especially in reference 
to wool. While the home product does not equal the home de- 
mand, the amount of the tariff on the foreign product is not 
added to the domestic product for the reason that the imported 
wool is not practically of the same quality as the domestic and 
does not come in competition with it. The imported wool is in- 
tended for mixing with the domestic product, and the amount 
of domestic wool which will be required for use in this coun- 
try is limited by the amount which is required for mixing with 
foreign wools in order to produce the quality of cloth desired. 
There is, therefore, practically no competition between the two 
articles. I will refer to this subject more at length before I con- 
clude my remarks. 

The second rule as to the effect of tariff upon imported arti- 
cles is as follows: 

Second rule.—If the home proéuct is equal to or exceeds the home demand, 
but can not be exported without loss to the producer or manufacturer, the 
increased cost of the home product will be measured by the cost of produc- 
tion, with such profits as may be permitted by domestic competition, and 
will always be less than the tax upon the foreign product. 

For example, steel rails are quoted in England at this time at 
$18.50 to $19 aton. The tariff is#l3.44aton. The price of steel 
rails in this country is about $24 a ton. If the tariff were all 
added to the price of the foreign rails they would cost in this 
country $31.94 per ton, but by competition among domestic man- 
ufacturers the ruling price in this country is less than it would 
be if the whole tariti were added. In this case the increased 
cost by the tariff is only $5.50 a ton. 

The third rule is as follows: 

Third rule.—Lf home products exceed the home demand for consumption 
and can be exported at a profit to the producer or manufacturer, the impo- 
sition of a duty on imported articies of lixe character will not affect the price 
of the home product. 

This is the rule which applies to nearly all farm products in 
this country, and by keeping it steadily in mind it will be seen 
that farmers receive no benefit whatever from the tariff except 
in a few isolated cases. If my time will permit, I will recur to 
this subject again, and show how little benefit, if any, farmers 
derive from the tariff. 

DO CANADIANS PAY THE TARIPE? 


I have been interested in a report made by Senator MORRILL 
on trade with Canada, in which, after an investigation, he re- 
ports that in Canada the price of certain articles, such as horses, 
cattle, sheep, hay, pease, beans, potatoes, butter, eggs, and poul- 
try, was invariably less in the Dominion than in the United 
States, and the ditlerence in price was the difference between 
the tariff which was imposed by this country upon those articles 
coming into this. In other words, in that case the foreigner 
paid the tax. (See Senate Report No. 619, first session Pifty- 
second Congress.) 

A commission came to this country last summer from the is- 
land of Bermuda, representing that onions and potatoes coming 
from that country into the United States were depressed in price 
by reason of our tari'f, and that their people had to bear the 
burden of such taxation. There was some truth inthat. There 
is some truth in what Senator MORRILL states in regard to 
prices in Canada. 
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There is an explanation of this which gentlemen ought to bear 
in mind, and it is this, that if products grown in Canada are of 
a bulky nature, as those mentioned are, and the Government of 
the United States imposes a tariff upun such articles when im- 
ported into this country, the Canadian farmer must take into 
consideration what it will cost him to get the articles into the 
United States market after the tariff is paid. If he can get his 
product into this country and pay the tariff for less than he can 
ship the articles to England where he can take it in free—in 
other words, if the freights to England or Europe, which he is 
obliged to pay, are greater than our tariff and the freight to 
this country, he chooses this market, sends his products here 
and submits to the exaction. Inthat case the Canadian pays the 
tax, or a portion of it, at least. 

But while this is true in theory, practically it has very little 
application. Take, for instance, apples. Ina single year 67,000 
barrels of Canadian apples came into this country; but they were 
winter apples’ Some apples went from this country, into Can- 
ada—apples marketed in thesummer. They did not enter the 
respective countries at the same time, but at different timos. 
There was no competition, and relative prices cut no figure 
whatever. So with potatoes. Sometimes we have a large sur- 
plus of potatoes in this country; and then Canadian potatoes do 
not affect the price here. When we have a surplus, more than 
we can consume, if the Canadian finds it cheaper to bring his 
product to our market than to take it to Europe, he must bear 
the burden of the tariff himself. But he does not always come 
atsuch time; he generally findsit to his advantage to go abroad 
and seek another market. Sothat you must consider every case 
on its merits. Each is subject to changes and variations ac- 
cording to circumstances, and in truth the revenue amounts to 
a trifle compared to the burden we assess on ourselves in order 
to prevent this competition with the Canadian people. 

ake another example in illustration of this matter. The 
price of wheat in this country is fixed in Liverpool. If Canada 
should ship wheatintothis country it would not depress our prices 
in the least. The Canadian wouid be obliged to sell in our mar- 
ket his wheat at the same price that American wheat is sold. 
The whole burden of the tariff on wheat would fall upon him 


who would bring Canadian wheatintothiscountry. Buthe does 
not bring his wheat here for that very reason. verpool is as 
near to him as Liverpool is to the United States. He goes there 


with his wheat instead of coming to this country. 

The McKinley bill, Mr. Chairman, discriminated largely 
against Canadian products, and had the effect of driving them 
into foreign markets instead of permitting them to come to this 
country. While this was injurious to Canadians, yet their trade 
abroad was largely increased by reason of the fact that they 
were shut out of this market. It was necessary for Canadians 
to find a market elsewhere, and they went into the European 
market. What was the effect of this a of the McKinley 
bill? It had the effect in England of bringing the agricultural 
poesete of Canada into competition with those of the United 

tates, thus depressing our prices by the larger supply in that 
market. If we allowed them to come across the line without 
duty, they would have sold at the nearer market and would have 
taken therefor the European prices, fixed without their own 
competition. So that the oe of the McKinley bill was to 
depress the market into which all of our agricultural products 
went by reason of the competition with Canada. 

OUR LOSS IS CANADA'S GAIN. 

The statistics on this point are ianeeee. Canada exported 
animals and their products to the United States in 1889 to the 
value of $7,137,000. In 1892 the exports from Canada to the 
United States of animals and their products were valued at only 
$3,935,924, thus showing a falling off of nearly one-half between 
these two dates, being the first year before the passage of the 
McKinley act and the second year after the passage of that act. 
Canadian exports of animals and their products to all other coun- 
tries than the United States in 1889 were valued at $16,757,000, 
and in 1892 they were valued at $24,658,000. This shows an in- 
crease of exports to other countries of nearly 50 per cent. 

In agricultural products the Canadian exports to the United 
States in 1889 were valued at $9,125,000. In 1892 they fell off to 
$4,573,000, a loss to this country of about 50 percent. But Cana- 
dian exports of agricultural products to all other countries in 
1889 were valued at $4,288,000. In 1892 wc Mg valued at $17,- 
539,000, showing a large increase of Canad exports to other 
countries, an increase of more than 300 per cent. So far as the 
exclusion of animals and animal products from our markets is 
concerned, Canada gained on account of such exclusion twice as 
much in foreign countries as she lost in our own trade, while in 
the case of agricultural products she gained a market abroad for 
three times more than she lost by being excluded from the 
American market. 
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A HIGHER CIVILIZATION. 

My distinguished friend and colleague from Ill 
Boonen 

tries, of h 


inois [Mr 
on yesterday referred to the subject of infant one 
gher civilization, and of wages. I have not a copy of 
his remarks, but I will ask the Clerk to read a sentence that | 
have taken from an evening paper, and as my colleague is pres 
ent I would ask him if he is correctly reported? : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hopkins devoted some attention to the basis of the argument 


protective tariff inthiscountry. It was notthat the 
need protection against those of England 


roductions of Ame on 
or any other foreign SOuates Lo 
younger. but because the industries in America ara 
er civilization, a civilization in which the humac 
more expensive than it is in other countrjes a 
question has resolved itself into one of labor and the contes: ¢ 


cause the industries are 
carried on under a hi 


element in production This 


waged by the Democratic party to pass this Wilson bill is a war upon ae 
laboring class of America. 7 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is correct. I gave utterances 


to that statement. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Iam glad my colleague has acknowlod red 
the accuracy of the statement, because I do not wish in anything 
that I may say to be considered as in any respect having mis. 
represented what he said. = 
ut let us observe the change that has come over the protec- 
tionists in later years. Formerly the protectionists of this 
country came to Congress and demanded or asked protection for 
the purpose of protecting their “infant” industries. Tho in- 
dustries are no longer infants, but are full grown, have boots 
on, wear whiskers and spurs. You can not plead ‘the baby 
act” any longer. We are making more iron to-day than Eng- 
land; we have better facilities, better improyed inventions for 
making all the textile fabrics than any other country in the 
world, and are in all respects, as far as the product of our labor 
is concerned, far in advance of the rest of the world. Our pro- 
tectionist friends have abandoned the infancy pretext. They 
do not ask anything now on account of infancy. I am glad, 
therefore, that we have eliminated this part of the tariff discus. 
sion. 
A MEMBER. The babe has kicked the cradle all to pieces. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; as my friend from Texas says, the 
babe has grown so big it has kicked the cradle all to pieces; but 
my friend over there [Mr. HOPKINS] is gathering up the frag- 
ments and building a new protection theory, or a new pretext 
for protection. at is the new pretext, Mr. Chairman? Not 
that we need protection now because of infant industries, but 
that we need protection because, as he says, we have a higher 
civilization in this country than there is anywhere else in the 
world. A higher civilization! Formerly we wanted protection 
against ignorance and cheap labor and the superior skill of the 
rest of the world. 
Superior skill and inferior wages were our rivals. Now we 
are asked for protection against ignorance and inferior oppor- 
tunities. A higher civilization is pleaded now asa condition 
requiring higher protection. Have we not had a higher civili- 
zation for years, and are we still incompetent to make our own 
goods or to compete with foreigners in the markets of the world? 
A higher civilization is the best evidence of the fact that we do 
not require protection any longer. We have no need for pro- 
tection. We have a higher civilization; we have higher skill, 
better prices, more enlightened working people, and can manu- 
facture better goods and can sell at less prices, by reason of our 
betterskilland superior opportunities, than our rivals can possibly 
do. Thereforelet us cease to plead this miserable pretext that be- 
cause we know more than our neighbors, we produce less and 
are less competent to take care of ourselves. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have superior advantages. We are better fed and bet- 
ter clothed, and the result of our labor is rewarded better than 
anywhere in the world. We can not only make our own prod- 
ucts for consumption, but by reason of this higher civilization 
we can now move into the markets of the world and take our 
share with the people who are less civilized and less able to com- 
te with us. 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will my friend and colleague al- 
low me to ask him a question there? 
Mr. SPRINGER. rtainly. : 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Do I understand the gentieman to 
say that we have better machinery and more improved machin- 
ery in this cone, than they have abroad? : i 

Mr. SPRINGER. I said we had superior advantages, 40 
use better ety: ‘ 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that in the cotton industry some of the finest and best machinery 
that is used.in this country is imported? ies 

Mr. SPRINGER. That may be. Our higher civilization en 
ables us to go out and select the best, and utilize it. [Derisive 
laughter on the Republican side.] 











so 


Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, Take some of the tariff 
off from this machinery, so thit we can get it cheaper. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My friend from South Carolina suggests 
that we ought to take a little of this protection from this ma- 
chinery, so that we can get it into the country ata lower price 
than we have paidheretofore. This will enable us the better to 
compete with our rivals in the markets of the world. — 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Take it in the cotton industry: 
the English manufacturer has as perfect machinery as we have. 
The rate of wages is more than 80 per cent lower than it is in 
this country. ow, does the gentleman contend that with as 
perfect machinery and the rate of wages less than we pay, we 
do not need a tariff to protect the laborers in this country in 

industry? 
aie SPRINGER. Ido not think we do need it, and I will 
show the gentleman why in a moment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. All right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. So far as wages are concerned, they are 
governed by an entirely different law. They are regulated by 
the supply and demand for labor, and the rate is not determined 
by a protective tariff. 


CHEAP LABOR —DEAR PRODUCTION, 


In the first place, I deny that there is the difference in the 
rates of wages in the cotton industry in this country and in Eng- 
land which the gentleman states. And further, I deny that 
cheap labor causes cheap production. On the contrary, statis- 
tics of undoubted reliability demonstrate that a low cost of pro- 
duction anda high rate of wages go hand in hand. “ This,” 
says Mr. Schoenhof, in his excellent work on The Economy of 
High Wages, ‘‘may seem paradoxical, but on closer examina- 
tion it will be found to be entirely logical and in keeping with 
the facts and philosophy of the economy of production.” 


MR. EVARTS ON CHEAP LABOR IN EUROPE. 


In 1878 our then protectionist Administration had its consuls 
report as to the condition of labor in the several foreign coun- 
tries to which they were accredited. In that year Hon. William 
M. Evarts, then Secretary of State and afterwards a protectionist 
Senator for New York, summarized those reports relating to 
European countries in his reporton the State of Labor in Eu- 
rope. On May 17, 1878, at pages 36, 37, and 38 of his report to 
Congress, he says: 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the average European workman. This is 
so important a point in connection with our ability to compete with the 
cheap-labor manufacturers of Europe, and it seems at first thought so 


strange, that I will trouble you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the 
reports in support thereof. 


Then follow detailed statements to prove the truth of what 
he so concisely summarizes. 


MR. BLAINE ON ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 


Mr. Blaine, the late protectionist Secretary of State, in his 
report on the cotton-goods trade of the world, dated Department 
of State, Washington, June 25, 1881, pages 98 and 99, said: 


Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables 
of wages, it is dificult to give comparative analyses thereof which would 
om, ae a@ glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both 
coun 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 


according tothe foregoing statements, were as follows per week: Spinners— 
ay.s - to #8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); American, 


Weavers—English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject, at the date on which these rates 
were given, to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of the employés in the Massachusetts mills are as fol- 
lows, according to the official returns: Men, $88.30; women, $5.62; male chil- 
dren, $3.11; female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the 
average wages of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the ist of 
January, 1880, was about 88 ead week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; 
women from #3.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachu- 
setts sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New Enz- 
land States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are 
usually — to sixty-nine B week. Undoubtedly the inequalities in 
the wages of English and American operatives are more than equalized by 
the greater efficiency of the latter and their longer hours of tabor. 


Mr. Blaine’s views, based as they are upon official reports, and 
a officially to Congress, are conclusive upon this sub- 
ject. 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In this connection, I desire to call attention to the fact that in 
the industries of this country there is as great a disparity in the 
rates of wages paid at different places, as there is between the 
rates in this at and in Europe. I hold in my hand a num- 
ber of census bulletins, showing the amount of wages paid inthe 
different cities of the country. First, I want to call attention to 
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city of Lowell. I find according to this bulletin, No. 247, issued 
by the Census Bureau, that the average annua: rate of wages in 
the city of Lowell for the census year 1890 was $381. These 
employés were engaged principally in woolen and cotton fabrics. 

in the city of Lynn, only 20 miles away, the people are engaged 
largely in the manufacture of boots and shoes, and in that city 
I find that the annual rate of wages is $609, being 60 per cent 
more perannum than the wages paid in Lowell, which, as I have 
said, is only 20 miles distant. I will cite a number of other in- 
stances in the country where the disparity is even greater than 
I have shown. For instance, in Augusta, Ga., the average rate 
is $325 a year, principally in cotton goods. In the city of Den- 
ver, Colo., the rate is $793, and in Lowell $381, or 108 per cent 
more in Denver than in Lowell, on the average rate of wages 
paid to laborers in all industries. 

I will cite a few other instances of the disparity of wages paid 
to laborers in all industries in different parts of the country. In 
Philadelphia the average rate per annum is $529: in Newark. N. 
J., the average rate per annum is $570; in Hoboken, N. J., $489; 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., $605; in San Francisco, Cal., $645; in St. Paul, 
Minn., $565; in Kansas City, Mo., $650; in Wheeling, W. Va., 
$154; in Grand Rapids, Mich., $498; in Des Moines, Lowa, $533; 
in Cleveland, Ohio, $569; in Providence, R. I., $500; in Lowell, 
Mass., $381; in Lynn, Mass., $609; in Lawrence, Mass., $412; in 
a Colo., $793; in Chicago, I1l., $589; and in Augusta, Ga., 

These instances will serve to prove the truth of the statement, 
and they prove it conclusively, that laborers in different parts 
of this country engaged in all industries receive rates of wages 
differing as greatly as does the average rate of wages between 
this country and Europe. 

Mr. HUNTER. Allin this country under the same tariff. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it not a fairer way todetermine 
the difference, to cite the wages paid in different sections of the 
country in the same industries, rather than in different indus- 
tries; because, comparing the wages of those engaged in the cot- 
ton industry in Massachusetts and those in Georgia and in IIli- 
nois, | think my colleague will find that the wages are about 
the same. It is no argument to compare the amount of wages 
paid in one industry with those paid in another, because in one 
the labor may be largely unskilled and in the other skilled labor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hoes my friend will not take up my time 
withaspeech. I thank him, however, for the suggestion. If I 
had the time I would answer him at length, but I must hasten on 
to other matters. However, I want to call his attention to the 
fact that I have done exactly what he suggests. I have antici- 
pated his question. I went to the Census Office yesterday and 
obtained a statement as to the rates of wages paid in Massachu- 
setts and in Rhode Island in the boot and shoe industry and in 
the woolen industry. Now, mark the difference. I hope my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], as well as my friend 
from Illinois, will mark the difference. I am going to compare 
the skilled laborers and men instead of women. In the bootand 
shoe industry at Brockton, Mass., the average rate for males 
above 16 years of age was $13.14 a week; in Lynn it was $13.59; 
in Portland Me., it was $14.62; in Worcester it was $11.58 

This is a statement of the weekly wages actually paid to the 
men when they are at work; it does not take into account the 
time when they are not at work: it does not take into account 
the time when they are idle. Now take woolen goods for the 
same kind of employés; men over 16 years of age earn on an ay- 
erage weekly at Holyoke, Mass., $3.93; at Lowell, $7.33; ac Paw- 
tucket, R. I., $9.16; at Woonsocket, $8.13; at Worcester, $9.12. 
So that we have in Lowell $7.33 per week paid to men who are 
over 16 years of age, skilied mechanics in woolen factories. But 
in the boot and shoe factories at Portland, Me., where the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] lives, the rate 
paid is $14.62 per week; a hundred per cent more than is paid 
in Lowell to a skilled mechanic engaged in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. It costs a man who makes woolen goods as much 
to live as it does one who makes boots and shoes, and it re- 
quires as great skill in one industry as in the other. The 
wages ought to be the same, if protection protects all alike. 
Woolen goods are a highly protected industry, the most highly 
protected industry of this country. There are no exports of 
woolen goods. They are made in this country under a tariff av- 
eraging 984 per cent. 

In last year’s exportations you find only a few hundred dollars, 
worth of woolen exports, and yet we find this highly protected 
industry paying the lowest wages of any of the skilled industries 
of the country, while in the boot and shoe industry the wages 
are twice as much per week as in the woolen industry. Boots 
and shoes are made of free hides, coming into the country and 
manufactured into leather in our own tanneries, thus stimulat- 


the wages paid in one of the great cities of Massachusetts, the | ing that industry, which has grown up to marvelous propor- 
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tions within tho last twenty years. I desire at this point to re- 
turn my thanks to the Republican party for having put hides on 
the free list more than twenty — ago. Asa result of this, 
one of our greatest manufacturing industries has escaped from 
the environments of protection, and we are exporting immense 
quantities of its products to the markets of the world. 

Mr. REED. hy do you not put cotton on the free list? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Cotton is on the free list. 

Mr. REED. Then what are you talking about? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was not talking about cotton at all. The 
gentleman must have had cotton in his ears if he did not hear 
that I was talking about the bootand shoe industries and woolen 
goods, and not about cotton. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOPKINSof Lllinois. Now, doves not the gentleman see that 
he evades my proposition? When he draws his conclusions, he 
takes different industries and compares them. The contention 
I make is that there is practically the same rate of wages paid 
in the same lines of industry throughout this country. My col- 
league takes the wages paid in different industries and compares 
them. He might make just the same kind of argument on the 
other side if he would take some of the workmen employed in 
some of the iron industries and compare their wages with the 
wages piid in the boot and shoe industry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will pardon me, but 
Lean not yield for aspeech. I have shown that in the same in- 
dustries there is as much difference between the wages paid in 
the different towns in Massachusetts as the average difference 
between wages in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No; you can not do it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated the facts which show that the 
wages in the boot and shoe industry in Portland, Me., was 26 
per cent more than in the same industry in Worcester, Mass., 
and that in the woolen goods industry the wages in Pawtucket, 
R. I.. was 25 per cent more than in the same industry in 
Lowell, Mass. I will print the table showing these facts in an 
appendix to my printed speech. [See Appendix A.] 

All over this country the rates of wages depend largely on lo- 
cality, and the tariff has little, if anything, to do with it. Ifa 
protective tariff gives high wages in this country in all indus- 
tries, why does it give only half as much wages to the workmen 
engaged in the woolen industry as it gives to the man engaged 
in the boot and shoe industry? It isa fact, demonstrated con- 
clusively, that the more you unfetter your industries the larger 
the wages they are able to pay by reason of the stimulation of 
production which makesa larger demand forlabor. That is the 
only effect that the tariff has upon the wages of labor. It de- 
presses wages by depressing the market. Inother words, it de- 
creases wages by restricting the market. I would like, if time 
permitted, to follow out this subject, but I can not. 


WAGES LOWEST IN PROTECTION COUNTRIES. 


If gentlemen think that wages have risen so much under 
protection in th‘; country, I ask them why it is that the lowest 
wages are found in every protected country of the world except 
the solitary instance of the United States? This is the only pro- 
tective country of the world where higher wages are paid than 
in other countries. In China,in Mexico, you have striking illus- 
trations of this general fact. A few days ago I was in Augusta, 
Ga., and I see from the statement I have here that laborers are 
paid about a dollar a day in the cotton factories there. I found 

60,000 cotton spindles in operation; and I was told the mills 
there had not lessened their production one iota by reason of the 
panic, and of course had not discharged any men. 

I asked what was the cause of their prosperity and was informed 
that three-fourths of the products of the Augusta cotton mills 
wentdirectly toChina. They were manufactured in thiscountry 
by labor that was paid wages of $7 per week, were sent to China 
and competed successfully with the Chinamen, who only got 
about $1 per week. These Southern cotton fabrics competed 
successfully with the product of the poorest paid laborers in the 
world. Notwithstanding this fact gentlemen say we must have 
a high protective tariff in order to protect our laborers from 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe. We have gone 
into the markets of the world and by reason of our higher civili- 
zation and superior advantages and skill we have been able to 
compete with China in cotton manufacturing. And if you 
pass this bill the woolen industry will be emancipated from the 
environments which surround it now. Woolen products will go 
abroad all over the world, and we will soon be manufacturing 
textile fabrics ofevery kind for every people in every clime. 
[Applause. } 

WOOLEN GOODS AND SHODDY. 

But gentlemen will pardon me if I refer to a fact which may 
not be pleasing to some of them. I find that the statistics do 
not make a very good showing for the woolen manufactures of 
this country as compared with the manufactures of other prod- 
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ucts. I have before me Census Bulletin No. 169, issued by 
the Census Office, giving the statistics of the manufactures of 
the woolen industry for the census year 1890. The gentieman 
from Michigan [Mr. BuRROws] on the day before yester jay po. 
ferred to the specimens of cloth exhibited by the gentleman fo) 
West Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said they were made out of shoddy, and that the 0}, 
ject of the McKinley bill was to keep shoddy goods out. {, 
supplemented that by the statement that no decent woman 


would wear such goods. Let us see what amount of shoddy was 
used in the manufacture of woolen goods in this country. “That 
Bulletin contains a statement of the materials used in the many. 
facture of woolen goods of this country in 1880 and in 189), ao. 
cording to the last census. I find that the whole product of all 


kinds of wool manufacturing industries was valued in the 
sus Report foc 1890 at $338,231,109. 

Mr. REED. What year was that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In .889-’90. 

Mr. REED. Before the McKinley bill was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Before the McKinley bill was passed. Tho 
total cost of all raw materials used was $203,095,642, and they con- 
sisted of 215,001,813 pounds of scoured wool; 61,626,261 pounds of 
shoddy; 7,688,804 pounds of camel's hair and noils; 2.135.044 
pa of mohair and noils; 16,865,764 pounds of other animal 

air, and 75,638,865 pounds of cotton. The total amountof scoured 
wool was, as already stated, 215,000,000 pounds; the amount of 
shoddy, hair, and cotton was 163,555,938 pounds. But this state- 
ment embraces all wool manufactures, including felt goods, woo! 
hats, carpets, and hosiery, and knit goods. The item of woolen 
goods, which embraces men’s and women's Wearing apparel, but 
excludes the other kinds of goods which I have just mentioned, 
shows that the total product of such goods for 1890 was valued 
at only $82,184,666, while the product for 1880 was valued at 
$100,845,611. 

The number of establishments making such goods decreased 
from 1,990 in 1880 to 1,312 in 1890, The raw materials used in 
the manufacture of such woolen goods, excluding carpets, knit 

oods, etc., were as follows: Scoured wool, 100,246,004 pounds; 
shoddy, 51,862,397 pounds; camel’s hair and noils, 1,781,240; mo- 


Cen- 


hair and noils, 60,533; all other hair, 9,619,277; and cotton, 
37,158,712 pounds. The scoured wool amounted to 10,246,004; 
the shoddy, hair, and cotton to 100,482,159. Thus it appears that 
the woolen goods made in this country under a high protective 


tariff, and which are worn by all of our people, are composed of 
less than one-half of pure wool. By reference to the Bulletin to 
which I have referred it will appear that the proportion of 
shoddy, hair, and cotton used in the manufacture of woolen 
goods is much greater for 1890 than for 1880. The longer we 
have protection the less pure wool will be used in our woolen 
wearing apparel. Instead of protection giving us woolen goods 
a of wool it gives usa product composed one-half of 
shoddy, hair, and cotton, materials which the gentleman from 
Michigan so much deprecated in his remarks on yestorday. 
[See Appendix B.] 


FARMERS AND THE TARIFE. 
Mr. Chairman, the farmers of the United States have received 


no benefit whatever from the protective tariff. In some instances 
it is possible that they receive an increased price on their prod- 
ucts by reason of the protective tariff, but as a rule they get no 
benefit whatever from it. In the very naturo of things tho 
farmers of the country can not receive a benefit from a protec- 
tive tariff except in a few instances upon a few articles. !le 
products of our farms are raised in such quantities that wo 


must sell a portion of them to foreign countries, and those prou- 
ucts furnish the great volume of our exports. b sl 

In 1892 the value of our agricultural exports was $79!),025,-0-) 
or 78.69 per cent of our total exports. In the year ending June 
30, 1893, the aggregate was $615,382,986, or 74.05 per cent of our 
total exports. he falling off in 1893 was owing to short crops 
in 1892 as compared with 1891. Butthe fact remains that three- 
fourths of all our exports are the products of our farms. : 

The prices that our a riindtual exports bring in Europe fx 
the prices at which the home product is sold. Now, 1+ seems to 
me that this is a proposition which ought to be universally ~ 
mitted. Whenever we raise any product in such a quantity \) > 
a portion of it must be sent abroad to be sold, the price whice 
we get abroad fixes the price not only of the export, but 0! ‘he 
same kind of product which is consumed at home; and, there 
fore, whatever may be the tariff on wheat, for instance, \' — 
not raise the price of wheat in this country at all. If the tar 
on wheat wére a dollar a bushel, it would not affect the price 
of wheat at home. 

Then take bacon, hams, and meats of all Icinds, and the ss™e 
rule applies all the line. The farmer of the United States 
must lay his wheat and allother products down in Liverpoo! 8" 











i them in competition with similar products which are pro- 
Saal by the secmeat paid labor in the world. "aes 
The farmer is obliged to sell his products at the prices fixe 
in the free-trade markets of the world, and when he buys the 
things that are required for use upon his farm and in his house- 
hold, his implements, his groceries, and his clothing, he is com- 
pelled to buy them in this protected market. That is tosay, he 
sells in the cheapest market in the world and buys in the dear- 
est. That is the protective system so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. ‘That is the system provided by the Republican party 
for the farmers of this country. I am surprised that gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber should stand up here and as- 
sume that they represent the farming interests of the United 


oe FARMERS AND THE FREE LIST. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the remarks of my 
colleagueson the other side who have charged that by the pend- 
ing bill the products of the farmers of the country were placed 
upon the free list, and that the farmers were required to pay a 
large tariff upon the manufactured articles they desire to con- 
erhe farm products that are placed upon the free list in this bill 
are fresh milk, broomcorn, cabbuges, cider, eggs, pease, plants, 
garden seeds, straw, teazles, apples, bacon and hams, beef, mut- 
ton, pork and meats of all kinds, meats dressed and undressed, 
lard, tallow, grease, wool, and salt, if that be an agricultural prod- 
uct, these are the articles that are raised on the farm that have 


been put on the free list. 
in last year were valued at $3,000,000 
Sane : 000, so that all the pro- 


and the duties paid on them were $989, 
tection that the farmer got on these articles put upon the free 
list amounted to less than $1,000,000. As against that this bill 

uts upon the free list lumber, which is largely used — the 
aie: and is nota farm product. It puts salt u the free list, 
which is not a farm uct, but is largely u by farmers. It 
largely reduces the tariff on all machinery used on the farm and 
on woolen goods and manufactured articles generally. 

I find, by comparing this bill with the oaietlog law, that the 
farmer is not injured a particle by es anything on the free 
list which is provided for in this bill. 

* PREE WOOL. 

Now, so far as the woolen schedule is concerned, I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues on the other side of this 
Chamber to the fact that the placing of wool upon the free list 
is in the interest of the farmers and woolgrowers in this coun- 
try. The tariff of 1867 was invoked by those who were raising 
wool for the purpose of encouraging woolgrowing in the at 
States of the Union east of the Mississippi River. The States 
west of the river were not interested in the matter at that time, 
and woolgrowing was carried on to avery limited extent in 
them. Only 3,000,000 sheep existed at that time west of the 
Mississippi River. It was invoked, therefore, for the benefit of 
the people in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Illinois, and In- 
diana, and those great Central States through the North, and 
through the whole South. 

Let us see what that effected. In the State of Illinois, in 1868, 
the first year after this law was put into effect, there were 
2,700,000 sheep, and in the year 1891 there were only 700,000—a 
loss of 2,000,000 sheepin that State. The number of sheep raised 
by the farmers in the great State of Illinois has been reduced 
from 2,700,000 (since that the tariff on wool was placed there to 
encourage sheep-growing) to 700,000 in 1891. Then take the 
State of Ohio, which is often referred to as the t woolgrow- 
ing State of this country. That State had 6,700,000 sheep in 
1868, just after wool was ee for their protection; and 
in 1891 the sheep in Ohio numbered 4,000,000—a loss of 2,700,000 
Since the tariff was placed on wool. 

THE INCREASS SINCE 180 IN THE NUMBER OF SHEEP. 

It is true that there was an increase between 1890 and 1893 in 
the number of sheep in the State of Illinois. 

According to the statement in the Statistical Abstract, there 
was an increase of 498,000 from 1890 to 1893. This was not due 
to the increase in the duty on wool by the McKinley act. The 
fact may be accounted for without reference to that act. 

There was an immense agricultural production in 1891 and 
1892, My theory is that we had during those years a large sur- 
ome of agricultural preducte, The farmers were naturally seek- 

stock towhich their products eould be fed. They may have 
imagined that the increased duty on wool would result in rais- 
ing the price of sheep and that sheep were a good investment, 
as farm products were abundant. 


But the same facts did not exist in another direction. In 


» Where like causes ought to produce like effects, and 
where there is not so much of a erop which these animals could 
<a there was 
ca 


an actual falling off in the number of sheep. I 
attention to the fact that from 1890 to 1893 the number of 
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sheep in that State fell off from 542,000 to 398,000—a loss of 144,- 
000 in three years; and that the loss in the value of the sheep in 
those three years was nearly $500,000. During this period of the 
operation of the McKinley act, from 1890 to 1893, which was 
adopted in part for the purpose of encouraging sheep-growing 
in Maine and elsewhere, the slaughterhouses consumed 144,000 
of the sheep iu thatState. Andin the other New England States 
there was a corresponding loss. 

Throughout New England the number of sheep has decreased 
under this high protection on wool. In 1890 there were, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Abstract, in the New England States, 
1,220,704sheep. In 1593the number had been reduced to 971,935, 
or a loss of 248,769. The value of sheep in those States had de- 
creased in the same time from $3,663,163 to $3,149,551, or $513,612. 

FOREIGN WOOL REQUIRED TO MIX WITH NATIVE. 


Woolgrowers do not obtain an increased price for their wool 
by reason of the tariff on foreign wool. It is the universal opin- 
ion of wool manufacturers generally that it is necessary to have 
foreign wool to mix with the native in order to make such goods 
as are demanded by the trade. 

That is the testimony of every woolen manufacturer through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, that it is necessary 
in order to satisfy the demands of trade and commerce that they 
must use certain kinds of foreign wool. 

The foreign wool does not compete with the native wool in 
the sense of displacing it. I have here a statement of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen Manufacturers of the United States, 
showing that the foreign product does not displace a correspond- 
ing amount of the native production, for the reason that in order 
to make a given quality of goods the manufacturer requires for 
the completion of the product both native wool and foreign. He 
must mix the foreign with the native wool in the manufacture 
of the products which this country consumes. 

The rule is as I have stated it, thatthe foreign wool which does 
come in is required to mix with the native wool, in order to pro- 
duce the kind of cloth which is demanded by the trade, the kind 
that is in fashion and is worn by the people; and to the extent 
that foreign wool is required for mixing with the native it does 
not compete with the native wool, but supplements it, and the 
more foreign wool that is required the more domestic wool will 
be used. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I return to the statement which was 
made by every woolen manufacturer, as stated in the reports of 
the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers, that they 
are placed at a on disadvantage by reason of the fact that 
they are compelled to pay a duty upon foreign wool, and that is 
the advantage which the foreign manufacturer has over the 
home manufacturer. The foreign manufacturer gets his wool 
free of duty. 

A word further in regard to wool. There is nota civilized 
country in the world that imposesa tariffon wool. Allthe great 
powers admit wool free of duty, and in that respeet benefit the 
laboring and producing interests of their people. 

THE BALANCE OF TRAD2Z. 


Reference has been made during this debate to the subject of 
the balance of trade. The question has exercised the minds of 
the people of all countries for many years, but it seems to me 
that it is a very simple proposition, and when accurately under- 
stood there need not be any misconception in regard to it. In 
Great Britain the balance of trade, so called, has been against 
that country for the last forty or fifty years to the amount of 
$500,000,000 a year, and in recent years the balance has been 
nearly twice that amount. 

According to the theory of gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber, Great Britain is getting poorer every year by this 
difference in the balance of trade. 

If that is so, there would not be wealth enough left in the two 
islands of that country py this time to run a manufacturing es- 
tablishment, whereas England has been getting continually 
richer all the time; so that at this time the people of the rest 
of the world owe the people residing in the British Isles over 
$10,000,000,000, and it takes more than $50U,000,000 a year of the 
earnings of all the rest of the world to pay the —— of Great 
Britain the interest upon British investments abroad. That is 
the balance of trade against Great Britain, and the earnings and 
the wealth of the world are pouring into that country at the rate 
of more than$500,000,000 in one year and all the rest of the world 
is engaged in working for the subjects of Great Britain to pay 
the interest upon these British investments abroad. 

By reference to the Statesman’s Year Book, 1893, pages 76 
and 79, it will appear that the total imports into Great Britain 
for the ten years from 1883 to 1892, inclusive, were valued at 
£3,995,268,000, or, allowing %5 to the pound sterling, $19,976,- 
340,000. Theexportsfor the same period amounted to $11,709,- 
370,000. ‘The imports forthese ten yearsexceeded the exports by 
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$8,266,970,000. These figures do not include gold and silver, but 


the imports of goldand silver during this period exceeded each 
year the exports. For the year 1892 the excess of imports of 
gold and silver over exports was $15,580,000; and this may be 
regarded as a fair average for the ten years previous. For the 
year 1892 the imports of merchandise per capita in Great Brit- 
ain amounted to $57.60, while the exports per capita amounted 
to only $32.70. 

Theimports of merchandise in Great Britain for 1892 amounted 
to £423,892,000, while the exports were only £227,060,000. The ex- 
cess of imports was £196,832,000, or $984, 60,000, The excess of 
imports of gold and silver, as I have before stated, was $15,530,- 
000. The total excess of imports over exports for 1892 of mer- 
chandise, gold, and silver into Great Britain was $999,690,000, or 
nearly $1,000,000,000. And gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber would have us believe that Great Britain was made 
that much ‘ee by this enormous balance of trade against her 
in one year 

How long could a country having only 37,000,000 population 
endure such a drain upon her national wealth? 

This is nota balance of trade against Great Britain. Itisa 
balance in her favor. She is getting richer every year to the 
extent to which her 2 bw exceed her exports. 3 

I woe gentlemen will understand me. If we senda our prod- 
ucts abroad and get nothing in return for them we would get 
poorer by the amount sent out. But when there has been a bil- 
ance in merchandise and the coin account has been balanced be- 
tween the two countries, and when it appears that there have 
been more imports of values yc 3 into consideration coin as 
well as merchandise) a country in that condition is prosperous, 
because it is getting more into it than sending out. Under these 
_— the more of imports a people have the richer they 
w 

1 can not understand how gentlemen on the other side can be- 
lieve that our national wealth will be increased by sending out 
— more values than we getin return, The movement 
of coin each year must always be taken into the account, Gov- 
ernments do not import or export any goods. The aggregate of 
our imports and exports is the aggregate of the individual trans- 
actions of those who reside in the respective countries. Each 
trade is an exchange of products, and seller and buyer are pre- 
sumed to give and get quid proquo. If the mode of valuation 
were the sameeverywhere, and there were no interest and credit 
accounts between the countries to be adjusted, the trade trans- 
actions, including coin, would always balance. That is, the man 
in one country who sells to a customer in another any article, 
would get back in coin or products an amount in value equal to 
the value of the article that be sold and sent out. 

What is called ‘‘ the balance of trade” between different coun- 
tries, whether it be large or small, is caused by credit accounts, 
by financial operations, by loans, by investments, by dividends 
on foreign stocks, and such like transactions. Great Britain is 
a creditor nation. The rest of the world owe her subjects $10,- 
000,000,000, which have been invested in other countries. In 
settling trade balances the interest on this debt must be paid 
and it requires products to pay it. That accounts for what is 
called the balance of trade against her. It is really a balance 
in - favor, and shows the annual increase of her national 
wealth. 

Tholdin my handa statement which Ihave had compiled from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics for 1892, and from the States- 
man’s Year Book for 1893, in regard to the imports and exports 
of Great Britain during the period from 1850 to 1892, inclusive, 
a period of forty-two vears. I have not been able to give it 
exactly accurate, but the statement is as accurate as these two 
authors can give it. It appears that during this period of forty- 
two years of free trade in England the imports of merchandise 
into the country amounted to $57,000,000,000, and that the ex- 
ports amounted to $43,000,000,000, or, in other words, that the 
excess of nae over exports amounted to $14,000,000,000 dur- 
ing that period. 

y examining the statistics of that country you will find that 
that is twice as much as the value of all the lands in Great Brit- 
ain, which includes Ireland and Scotland; that it is twice as 
reat as the assessed value of the lands of that country in 1888; 
at it is equal to and exceeds even the value of all lands in the 
United States in 1888, according to the authority [ have cited, 
which was $12,000,000,000. 

I am speaking of the value of lands without houses. So that 
if this were areal balance of trade against England it would have 
been a constant depletion of her wealth every year, until after 
forty-two years of free trade she would have lost by this system, 
oowaa le the contention of gentlemen on the other side, $14,- 
000,000,000 in wealth, which is more than twice as much as the 
assessed value of al! the lands in the United Kingdom. 

Now, I insist that this difference was in favor of England, that 


she was getting richer continually by the difference, and not 
pa as the gentlemen on the other side would have us be. 
eve, 

Mr. PAYNE, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him ong 
question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. My time has nearly expired and I can not 
yield. If my time were extended I could yield. 

There are several other matters, Mr. Chairman, to which I 
would refer if time permitted, but I must bring my remarks to 
a close. 

CONCLUSION, 

There is a great future promised this country through the jn. 
strumentality of free raw materials. With free materials oy, 
manufacturers will be enabled to go into all the markets of the 
world, and instead of having for their customers only 65,000,009 
of people they will have 1,500,000,000 people with whom they 
mer trade. 

hat effect will this have on the iron and steel industry? [y 
appears that five nations of the world consume 90 per cent‘of the 
iron that is produced, while the other great nations hayine 
1,200,000,000 population consume only 10 per cent of the iron and 
steel production of the world. When railroad building has been 
begun in China, and carried on in Central and South America, 
in Greece, and in other parts of the world as it is in the United 
States—when those countriesrequire even a small portion of the 
mileage per capita that we have in the United States, you wil] 
see such a stimulus given to manufacturing in this country as 
was never dreamed of by the wildest imagination. 7 

We are just about entering upon a great era of production. 
Weare now at the very turning point in the conditions whieh 
haveconfronted us and the environments which have been about 


us for the last thirty years. We have reached a point when 
we can s beyond the borders of our country for our mar- 
kets and go into the markets of the world to claim our share 


with other peoples in supplying all the world with the neces- 
saries of life. We have already begun this in the cotton indus. 
try. Last year $11,000,000 worth of this product went abroad; 
thirty millions of iron and steel were exported, and over $11 ,,()),- 
000 worth of boots and shoes and leather went out into the 
world’s markets from our manufactories. 

Mr. Chairman, the contest in which we are engaged is an ir- 
repressible one. It is aconflict between right and wrong; a con- 
test in which upon one side are arrayed the beneficiaries of pro- 
tective tariffs and Government bounties—the favored few who 
are, by legislation, authorized to impose cruel and exacting bur- 
dens — the whole people for their sole benefit; and, on the 
other hand, the great mass of consumers, the producers of 
wealth, the toiling millions, who are compelled by existing leg- 
islation to give up a a of their earnings for the benefit of 
favored interests. It is a contest of the masses against the 
classes, and it will never be ended until it is settled upon the 
fundamental principles of right and justice. Every year the 
masses are becomin,z better informed as to their rights and as 
to the operation of existing laws. At the last Presidential elec- 
tion, after full and free discussion and a clear understanding of 
their wants, they elected a Democratic President and a Con- 

ress, Democratic in both branches, all pledged to tariff reform. 

e are here now as the representatives of all the people in this 
ae to crystallize into law their voice at the ballot box, ex- 
pre in a legal and constitutional way. a 

The complete success of tariff reform in this country will be 
the beginning of a new era; there will then be a new South, 4 
new North, a new East, a new West. Every branch of industry 
will be stimulated into natural and permanent growth; larger 
and better markets will be opened for the products of our mines, 


our farms, our factories, and forges; better wages and more cou- 
stant employment will be given tolabor. Every man whoearns 
his living by the sweat of his brow will receive the whole fruits 


of his earnings. No portion will be taken by legislation and be- 
stowed upon the favored few. All will be equal before tie es 
The people will be better educated, better clothed, better housed, 
and better fed. They will be permitted to buy where they — 
get most for their money and to sell where they can get as 
most for their products. Our commerce will be enlarged ant 
extended inall Nirections where trade may be profitable. | A me ' 
can ships, loaded with the products of American toil, will crow: 
the ports of the whole world. — 
Pass this bill! Carry out the wishes of the people as utl oa 
at the last Presidential election; give the people choaper my" 
terials; unfetter our industries, and let our products g0 fre es ; 
all lands, and you will find that in a few years we will have ro 
ion ef the carrying trade of the world; that we will “ . 
n all neutral markets, and our country will become the ibe 
est manufacturing nation in the world, as it is now the eae 
— productions. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A. 
Statistics of manufactures— Preliminary totals, employés, and wages in selected cities. 
[Eleventh Census of the United States. } 
BOOTS AND SHOES, FACTORY PRODUCT. 


Average number of employés, average weekly earnings, and total wages. 
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Aggregates.* Operatives and skilled. | Unskilled. 
ea | Females above 15 Mal s above 16 | Females above | 
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Zz \< EF |a2i<** B lak Ee lzi< = iail< = 
Zz < | ee | | | ee ee a) | | 
J a ee pea ae Pea a ere 
Brockton, Mass..| 73 | 8, 120/84, 916, 996 |2, 557 | 813. 14 |81, 678,462 | 607 |89.76 204, 428 | 41 's 30 | 86,716 [111 (86.54 5,5 48 95.91 |t14o0g | 11 85.11 | 89,848 
"hg : a . 2 3, 169 ' , 232 2 : 2|11.77| 1,22 2. 2 
Haver, Mass jet | 1414 | ras 4161-508 | 13-03 | 94h ae | 260 | Sar | gat cas | so | 60 | 10.0r9 | 9 |'soo| Zvis| a \'se | a.00 
Portland, Me. S| rr | 345838 | 0 | 14.62; 36:800| 75/638] 23,014) 1/3.03| "138 | 75 | 6.64 | 21,864 | 23 | 7.71 | 7,680 
Worcester, Mass.| 15 | 1,571 | 804,031 | 532 | 11.58] 307,251 | 214 | 6.06 | 65,620 | 19 | 2.81 | 2,544 | 16 ‘jaces 7,7 2 | 5.02 500 
= WOOLEN GOODS. 
r ee ne a i [eee Fes) Se SS “| = eo — 
. 246,699 | 327 5.89 | 93,162 | 38 | 3.21} 6,092] 7/ 8.86 3, 100 | Wee Ne estail hax. Be ee 
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Pawtucket Ri-| 3| '847| 310100} 202| 9.16| 133,800! 420 | 6.43 | 135,000 | 85 | 3.62 | 15,400 | 20 | 7.80 | 7,800 [000/00 2222) DIT 
Woonsocket.R.i.| 3| 1,166| 432,005| 643] 8.13| 262,001 | 398 | 6.47 | 127,881 | 25 | 3.73 | 4,620 | 11 | 9.46} 5,165 [roa-|-anneofozocnee ee 
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*In addition to skilled and unskilled employés, the following classes are included, viz: OMicers or firm members, clerks, and pieceworkers. 


APPENDIX B. 


In the following table is presented a classified statement of the quantities and values of the various raw materials and other supplies consumed in the 
several branches of the industry during the census year: 
TABLE 5.—Comparative detailed statement of raw materials consumed, 1890-1880. 
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Wool. 
Number Total quan- ah » ’ 
tebticn- | Quantity in condition tity 01 Ein Smenep. a 
a ased eign an o- ost of for- 
Industries. ments yee mestic wool! eignand 
report- in scoured | domestic 
ng. |———————_,_——_| pounds as wool. 
Foreign. | Domestic. Preeards. for Pounds. Cost. Pounds. | Cost. 
Total: Pounds. Pounds. 
eine linea crake anpieétone nds 2,503 | 114,116,612 | 258,757,101 | 215,001,813 | $98, 566, 004 61, 626, 261 #6, 935,459 | 7,689,804 | 81, 251, 367 
ee ee 689 | 73,200; 222,991,531 | 171,880,831 | 97,681,604 | 52,163,926 | 8, 045,895 | 1, 583, 119 1, 
| ————. | > ————— SSS | | 
Woolen goods: 
th RN 1,312 16, 822,138 | 168,525,806 | 100, 246,004 48, 867, 811 51, 862, 397 5, 398,617 | 1,781,2 289, 970 
De eave 1,990 2U, 482, 667 | 177,042,288 | 109,724, 213 67, 380, 250 46, 583, 983 7,014,100 | 1,234,064 332, 419 
Worsted goods: 
ugg) a 143 | 37,869,023] 59,832,451 54,989,746 | 28, 280, 287 2, 603, 831 347,006 | 4,411,543 672, 392 
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Felt goods: 
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ool hats 
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Carpets, other than rag: 
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$8, 500, 999 | $9,150,217 | $3,894,492 $72, 704,574 |8203, 095, 642 

















6,233,175 | 7,648,618 | 2,809,192 | 41, 168, 413 | 164,371, 551 

4,213,527 | 4,602,765 | 1,711,169 | 16,501,324 | 82, 184, 666 

3,395,569 | 4,758,498 | 1,832,703 | 15,843,189 | 100, 845, 611 

438,637 | 2,037,729 | 1,048,245 | 16,874,502 | 50,644,342 

211, 293 565, 660 314,918 | 5,594,543 | 22, 013, 628 

37, 133 169, 522 | 92, 551 437,722 | 2,809, 187 

114, 660 150, 921 77, 437 126,204} 2,530,710 

i adele aN i ahlaaddi it 159, 700 £4, 904 898,807 | 2,799,791 
21,870 173, 040 110,985 | 1,459, 133 | 4, 785, 774 

187,637 | 1,265,267) 447,517 | 16,327,429} 28, 649,081 

Sclchh hd shits kaa ceaellabdiat Steins 1,369,439 |  2€3,480 | 10,347,275 | 18,984, #77 
3,918 | 32,447,617 | 3,714, 065 915, 234 510,106 | 21,574,700 | 36, 008, 625 
518 | 20,131,151 | 2, 489,783 631, 060 209,669 7,798,069 | 15,210, 961 
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APPENDIX C. 


The following table contains the statistics to which reference 
was made, and is compiled from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statis- 
tics and from the Statesman’s Year Book: 


Imports and exports of Great Britain Srom 1850 to 1892. 














Years Imports Exports 
SEI 5,» <u hamiriidinmtts iahtesinn-wiibens padine £1, 547, 500, 000 £1, 172, 500, 000 
Pn ER isas vat ckhnaecebnbephilon Svite 701, 000. 2, 129, 000, 000 
CA suits SdbvikebdeGbek veuk make dees 3, 714, 000, 000 2,778, 000, 000 
I Aas ek oe emaaeee 2, 348, 1, 745, 000, 000 
Bd a SR ag 328, 251, 000 
TE ae 309, 113, 000 
SIITihs 0.5 cdihiaeinthdmiiccare w vidi dalddaliniadiaic and wal 291, 460, 000 
11, 590, 524, 000 B, 108, 006, 68 
$57, 952, 620,000 | $43, 766, 620,000 
BO cndencckostebpimete . Weenies 43, 766 
Bacoas Of tmnporte .......-.-ccce---2----00-- 14, 186, 000, 000 
* Estimated, 
Pensions. 
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HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 7, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5482) making a riations for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have watched this discussion with a great 
deal of interest, not expecting to engage in it, but to see the 
complexion which it would assume, taking into view the prom- 
ae speech of my friend from Ohio [Mr. GRosvE- 
NOR]. 

[have no objection to eulogies upon the real Federal soldier. I 
have made them myself in my own State. They ceased fighting 
in 1865; others commenced then. I have no question to make 
about pensioning the real soldiers. They did a great thing. 
They brought back into this Union the greatest people of the 
weet. We were worth all the ex itures that were made. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what we thought. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, And we mean to be worth it, as good citi- 
zens of the United States; and I can grasp hands with the Fed- 
eral soldier, t h I fought him for four years. 

Mr. MORSE. I was down in the South at that time, and 
hel to keep you in the Union. 

. STOCKDALE. You may be proud of the great achieve- 
ment: and I want to say further, in reference to the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLEs], 
when he said the way to make good soldiers for the next war 
to take good care of those who fought in the last war—I want 
to say to him and the country that the Southern men will make 
good soldiers in the next war for the rights and glory of this 
country, although you may abuse them denounce them until 
the war comes. App) That is the sort of men the South- 
ern soldiers are. hether you pay them or denounce them 
they will carry the American flag as far to the front as any men 
who will step in front of the enemy of this country. 

Mr. MORSE. We are not denouncing Southern soldiers, but 
Union traitors. They are the ones we are after now. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I notice, I will say in reply to the gen- 
tleman, that when a Union soldier rises upon this floor, however 
much crippled in the service, however grandly he bore himself 
in battle, however brilliant his record, however exalted his rep- 
utation and character, in war and peace, if he happens to breathe 
a single word about the pension roll, you denounce him from 
every part of Fae side of the House. 

Mr. GROS ENOR. Oh, no. 

Mr. MORSE. We applauded Gen. SICKLEs. 
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“ a STOCKDALE. What did you do with Gen. Brack of Il- 
nois. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We applauded him. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Thrusts at him came from ever 
which surprised me. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will allow me, | yj); 
ask him, did he hear one single cheer or one single manifesta 
tion of approval on the Democratic side of this House yeste)j,, 
when Gen SICKLES spoke, or when he took his seat” mw 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not remember about that. [ am qj, 
cussing the attack of the Republican party upon a Union soldjoy 
who happens to be a Democrat, and who discusses tho pension 
roll. I am not criticising. I simply notice the historjea) fo 
and it makes this impression upon me as an impartial obseryoy’ 
and a man who has to vote upon this question, that the question 
is not one of pensions at all. There is no objection to pensionins 
areal soldier disabled in the service, or the widow of one why 
was kilied. 

The question is as to fraudulent pensions. That is al! Jude, 
Lochren is trying to get at, although you abuse him so yenom. 
ously. He was a soldier, as I understand, and a good one: put 
because he wants to ascertain whether a pensioner is an oq go}. 
dier who fought for his country, or whether he is a fraudulen; 
pensioner who has crept surreptitiously upon the rol! withou; 
ever having fought a battle or even heard a hostile gun, the Com. 
missioner is denounced for that. Now, why? | would Suppose 
a good soldier who fought the battles of his country and has 
record would be proud to courtaninvestigation. He would say, 
‘* Yes, gentlemen, I have the record of a soldier brave and trus 
and if itis noton file I will putthe proof there.” “Why?” “pe: 
cause I want it togo down to the future generations 0! thiscountry 
that I was a real soldier, and there shall be no question whether 
I got upon the pension roll by right or byfraud.” Thatis what 
Gen. Lochren is trying todo now. He wants to make the pen- 
sion roll an historical roll. He wants to get those who were 
camp-followers off the roll and those only who were real soldiors 
upon it with a record that can not be questioned. 

I think he is right. Any man of spirit would think so if ho 
were a Federal soldier and thought it honorable. If he had 
the record he would want it in the archives of the nition. But 
if he has a defective record, or none, or a dishonorable one, he 
will be loudest in denunciation of investigation. 

Now, who upon the Republican side of this House has ever 
tolerated an investigation into anybody, so far as their speeches 
on this floor go? Whenever any gentleman undertakes to in- 
quire into the record of a fraudulent pensioner, the cry is that 
it isan attack upon the old soldiers. 

President Cleveland has been criticised for his vetoes of pen- 
sion bjlls in his former Administration, but no attempt is mado 
to show that any veto was wrong. President Cleveland once 
said in my hearing that he vetoed those pension bills in the in- 
terest of justice and of the real soldiers. That the people were 
willing to pay just pensions, but if they should be burdened with 
unjust pensions they would come to regard the pension roll as 
a burden. You are doing what President Cleveland foresaw 
and tried to avoid. You are provoking opposition to the pen- 
sion roll by compelling the people to pay fraudulent pensions. 
Mr. Cleveland made a brave effort to keep those who have no 
right to pensions off theroll. Thatisallthe President has ever 
tried to do. 

Now it seems to me to have been made a political question. 
Gentlemen on the Republican side of the House who are ap- 
plauded the most are the men who say the bitterest things 
against the Democratic perk and against any man who will in- 
vestigate the pension roll. ho member of the House can rise 
and say that a fraudulent pensioner ought to be removed from 
the roll without being subjected to denunciation. W/o can an 
swer why that is? Is it not because the Republican party 1s ce- 
‘ernined to keep every fraudulent pensioner on that roll, and 
to do that it wishes to shut the mouth of evey* au who under 
takes to inquire into it by denouncing him a: an enemy of the 
old soldier? That may be very effective. Jt has seemed "a 
prove effective to some extent in deterring investigation 6m 
votes, but I do not intend that our people shall be put in the ab 
titude of opposing the payment of honest pensions, simply be 
cause we do not want to pay fraudulent pensions. That ls t 
much. It is enough to pay the pensions of the real so 

The gentleman from lowa [Mr. HEPBURN] the other - 
the Southern people did not pay the pensions anyhow. 0") 
how unfair that was. He took the customs receipts at Southern 
ports asa basis. I ask who consume the goods that coe _ 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston? The SoU") 
consumes one-third of them. e bring two hundred pailiions 
of aay into the country every year for our cotton crop, a" 
thirty-five millions for other crops, and yetit is said that we 40 
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+ any of the pensions. A fair estimate will show thatthe 
ine States sae more than sixty millions instead of four 
millions. Why, if the amount of pensions paid by any section 
is to be measured by the amount of customs, New York pays 
more than all the other States and some States pay none. 

Well, now I say that was exceedingly unfair and unkind, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that this money which the Southern 
people pay for pensions does not come back to them, with very 
few exceptions. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] 
said the other day that it was a means of circulating money, 
and therefore it was right. Now, that argument is not worth 
acent with us. The money, so far as we pay it, circulates from 
the South tothe North. Sixty millions of money are taken 
every year from the South in this way and distributed in the 
North. I have not complained of it; but when a man rises here 
who is as intelligent as I think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN] is, and states what he knows, or ought to know, is 
not the fact, we have a right to complain of that. 

Now, I desire to add that it is doubtless true, as we are 
warned, that the Democratic party will lose votes by its attempt 
to purge the pension roll down to an honest basis; it will not 
get the vote of any fraudulent pensioners and every fraudu- 
lent applicant for pension, many pension attorneys, and all peo- 

le who expect to profit by such means will vote against the 

mocratic party. But the a ought to have a voice 
here as wal as the pensioners. They have asked for —_— 
and have been answered with sneers. How long they will sub- 
mit to these wrongs I do not know, but we need not be surprised 
if they change the —— to a demand. Not only the wage- 
earners ask for bread, but all working people. There is a dis- 
position shown here to give the bread to the earners, but 
to the taxpayers stones, not even decently handed, but hurled 
viciously at their heads, with the injunction to keep silent. 
But history comes forward to say that Anglo-Saxons are not 
silenced in that way. 

It is to be remembered, however, that Anglo-Saxons are pow- 
erful as oppressors as well as defenders of liberty, and it isa 
great battle that is now in p The issue is whether we 
shall remain a nation of freemen or become one of rulers and 
subjects. 

The arrogance of wealth and the colossal power of stupendous 
money combinations are now moving their gigantic forces toen- 
— and overawe and degrade the working —_ into igno- 
minious submission to these combinations who have wrongfully 
gotten possession of the money of the country which was created 
for the use and benefit of the people but which is now being used 
to scourge them into obedience to whatever rule greed may pre- 
scribe and set up. 

The vicious legislation of this Government for the last twenty 
years has invested its favored few with plenary powers over the 
masses of the people, and bought for itself masters many of whom 
are neither citizens nor friends of this country. 

It was announced on this floor in the tariff debate by eminent 
leaders of the Republican party that the true policy is to so leg- 
islate as to enable employers to make money, and they will take 
care of the employés, and that will be the policy if the Repub- 
licans get control again. If the Government adopts and carries 
out that scheme it willonly have changed the color of the slaves, 
and Anglo-Saxons will be expected to cringe. Humane and 
just rule comes only from rightful authority. Usurpation is al- 
ways tyrannical and generally eruel, and cherishes any means 
that sustain its power. 

The realand deserving soldier will preserve his manhood and 
independence, and fears not investigation. 

Fraudulent pensioners can be relied upon to support the party 
that protects them from investigation and exposure, and above 
all from the danger of losing the gains of their perfidy. 

Whatever of mistaken policy may be attributed to the Presi- 
‘dent, the time is not distant when his portrait will hang on the 
wails of the homes of the real and honest soldiers and those of 
the taxpayers of this country, in honor of the man whose honesty 
impelled him to a bold and patriotic effort to save the pension 
roll from dishonor and the taxpayers from pings. 

Referring again to the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SICKLES] that the way to get good soldiers for the 
next war is to take good care of those who fought the last war, 
I desire to say that if this pension roll is to be extended the 
Government will not be able to pay the soldiers of the next war 
anything. Two such pension rolls would bankrupt any govern- 
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There was no objection. — 
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Coinage of Silver Bullion. 


SPEECH 


“ 
A. J. HUNTER, 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 1, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have a measure before this House to-day 
that [ regard of very great importance—a bill that should be 
enacted into law as soon as possible. The necessity for money 
to carry onthe affairsof the Government,isapparenttoall. This 
oor fork million of bullion should be coined at once into dollars, 
and placed in the hands of the people, and the issue of bonds and 
the borrowing of money should cease. ‘To replenish the Treas- 
ury at this time is a duty imposed upon the Democratic majority 
of this House. I regret to say that we are making very slow 

rogress; and, Mr. Chairman, we are forced to exhibit the sad 

acts to the countrv that, of the present Democratic membership 

of this House, there is upon an average sixty members absent 
from their duties here—enough to break a quorum. This is a 
lamentable condition, especially for those who remain on duty 
trying to do the business of the people. Thia absenteeism not 
only retards business, but it brings reproach and criticisms upon 
the party. Itis a fact that every member will concede that if 
members would remain in their seats four hours each day the 
whole business of the country could be done in one-third of the 
time that is now consumed. Instead of holding nine months’ 
sessions, the entire business imposed upon us could be done in 
three months. 

Let us but note the waste of time during the present month. 
For the last three weeks we have done nothing but try to geta 
quorum to pass this bill for the coinage of the seigniorage. Out 
of the 220 Democratic members we could not get 179 to remain 
in the House long enough to pass this bill. We have 41 Demo- 
crats more than a quorum, but it seems that they prefer to re- 
main away and defeat legislation rather than todo business. The 
Populists have voted solidly with us at all times to make a quorum 
upon this bill, and still we fail. We have no right to expect or 
receive any support from the Republican side of the House. 
This of itself would seem to be asuflicient reason why Democrats 
should be ready at all times to make a quorum. I fear that we 
shall be held to a fearful responsibility for this neglect of duty. 
We promised the people these reforms, and every member upon 
this floor is pledged to redeem them. [am not here to com- 
plain of the conduct of any members. They are responsible to 
their own constituents, and not to me. 

Mr. Chairman, what few remarks I propose to make upon this 

bill will be confined to the practical side of the question. We 
have had from the Republican side of the House many strange 
and startling prophecies as to the effect of this bill if it becomes 
alaw. They hold that the calamity that would result from its 
passage would be more disastrous to the country than war, 
amine, or pestilence. All Democratic measures are labeled 
with the same cry of fear. In fact, if the millennium should bo 
brought into play by the Democratic party, they would reject it 
as a heresy. t am inclined to think some good can come out of 
Nazareth. This bill should be considered in the light of fair 
discussion, entirely free from partisan sentiment and prejudice. 
Gentlemen, I hold that we should not go into new and untried 
schemes of financiering at this time. That which has been 
thoroughly tested and found adequate to all the demands of the 
businese interests of the country should be retained. 

Mr. Chairman, the new principle discovered in national finance 
by our monometallist is just now complexing the minds of our 
financial philosophers to the extentof demoralization. The ex- 
perience of the ages, the admonition of our greatest financiers, 
and the writings of our brightest scholars, are all cast to the 
winds in the mad rush to monometallism. The patriotic legis- 
lator and the friends of the wealth producers are confronted 
here upon this floor by the well-trained disciples of avarice and 
selfishness against the useof silver. They are all experts within 
their own charmed circle. Gentlemen you may feel secure, 
but the curtain is being drawn aside, and the conception of well- 
matured schemes to plunder the people are day by day being uz- 
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folded. What is known asthe great money power of thiscountry 
has its source and fountain in the money cénters of Western 
Europe. Its real managers, either upon this floor or behind the 
scenes, have no sympathy or love for the American people or 
their institutions. e only relations that they care to culti- 
— with the people of this country is that of Shylock to An- 
tonio. 

I should like to know what principle or motive prompts the 
Representative when he rises upon this floor and opposes the 
free coinage of silver, the coinage of the bullion and seigniorage 
now in the national Treasury. Is it a desire to conserve the 
best interest of the whole people? Or is it to foster and aid a 
certain class of money changers, to put money into their pockets 
by the tricks of legislation? Gentlemen, you may defeat this 
bull —you may ar the rights of the millions—you ed continue 
the grasp of the highwayman upon the throats of the people; 
but there is one thing you can not do: you cannot deceive them 
of your purposes any longer. 

he light of investigation has laid bare the plot of the specu- 
lative financiers of thiscountry and in Europe—to force this Gov- 
ernment to issue interest-bearing bonds. The financial welfare of 
the people of this courtry has not been taken intoconsideration. 
The management of the ederal Treasury has been a plaything 
of their power, and manipulated in their interest. The enact- 
ment of the McKinley tariff law was a part of their scheme. 
When the Democratic party came into power in 1893, what did 
we find? Debts incurred, contracts made, and liabilities running 
up to the sum of five hundred millions annually. The Treasury 
was bankrupt, and no adequate provision made to pay the obliga- 
tions of the Government. The McKinley law had failed to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment by more than $80,000,000 annually. In this condition 
the control of the administration of the Government was handed 
over to the Democratic party last March. Andnow we find our 
Republican friends, together with a few men that call them- 
selves Democrats, opposing every measure of relief to the Treas- 
ury,and attempting to perpetuate the Republican reign of ruin. 

appeal to this House to-day and ask Democrats: Are you 
carrying out the Democratic platform when you refuse to coin 
silver and place itin circulation on an equality with gold; to coin 
the silver bullion now in the Treasury that belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, and favor the issue of interest-bearing bonds? I am 
emboldened to say that no man is a Democrat who votes to carry 
out such measures, in direct violation of every principle of econ- 
omy, to burden the people with a debt that can be avoided. 
Democrats, this is monstrous. In the name of a common hu- 
manity, let us not follow the disastrous policy of the Republican 
party, driving labor into the streets and business into bank- 
ruptey. The gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND] has brought 
to the attention of this House a measure that is not only fair in 
its provisions, but one that, if adopted, will obviate the neces- 
sity of issuing interest-bearing bonds at this time and save the 
a of the Government. The first section of the bill pro- 
vides: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately issue silver certifi- 
cates of the same denominations and monetary functions as is now provided 
= law for silver certificates, in the amount equal to the seigniorage of the 
Sliver bullion purchased under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, en- 
titled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,’’ to wit; The sum of 855,- 
156,681. That such silver certificates shall be immediately available for the 
i Sensy- ang of the current expenditures of the Government; and all laws re- 

ating to silver certificates, as far as practicable, shall be applicable to the 
silver certificates herein authorized. That said seignior shall be coined 
as fast as ible into legal-tender standard silver dollars and the coins 
held in the Treasury for the redemption of the silver certificates. 


This section relates to the coinage of the seigniorage, amount- 
ing to fifty-five millions, now in the Treasury, and belonging to 
the United States. I can not quite understand why gentlemen 
in this House will insist that it is good financiering to let this 
seigniorage lay idle in the Treasury, and go in debt for fifty-five 
millions of money to carry on the Government. It is true that 
it might destroy somebody's theory or ideas of Government 
financiering, but I can not divine how that could be done. It 
seems to me that we should first use what we have on hand be- 
fore we resort to borrowing, and I think the country will look 
upon it in that way. The second section of the bill has beenas- 
sailed by gentlemen as being wholly unnecessary, but I deem it 
a legitimate and proper law to provide for the coining of all sil- 
ver bullion coming into the Treasury and belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. I will read it: 


Sec. 2, That the remainder of the silver bullion purchased in pursuance of 
said act of July 14, 1890, shall be coined intolegal-tender standard silver dol- 
lars as fast as is practicable, and the coin held in the Treasury for the re- 
demptionof the Treasury notes issued in the purchase of said bullion. That 
as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes, the 
notes shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts 
equal to the coin held at any time in the Treasury, and silver certificates 


may be issued on such coin in the manner now provided by law. 
Sec. 3. That a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 





There can not be any legitimate opposition made to this meas- 
ure. Itisright. It is expedient, and it seems to me to be abs 
solutely necessary. The Treasury is out of money, and we must 
have money to pay the legitimate expenses of the Government 
The issue presented to us by this pill is: Shall we coin the ci). 
ver bullion now in the Treasury and pay the expenses of ¢},,, 
Government with it, or shall we go into the market and how... 
and give our notes bearing interest? Such financiering as th; 
to a novice like me, seems to be an absurdity. The very objao: 
of this bill is to provide for the coinage of the bullion purchis 
under the Sherman law, to redeem the legal-tender notes wit) 
silver coin, so as to stop the drain of gold from the Treasury 
But the money changers do not want to protect the peonie. 
gold redemption fund inthe Treasury. Their object ig { 
reverse. If the Treasury can be depleted they can fore 
sue of bonds. 

This is the issue, this is the contest now being fought out upon 
this floor. This is a contest between the lender and the hor. 
rower, a contest between labor and capital, which has been and 
always will be unnatural and injurious to both parties, and wi|| 
continue as long asavarice andcupidityreign. The civilization 
and genius of man have never obtained sufficient perfection to 
settlethequestion. The American people had, however, thought 
that they had reached that point. From 1789 to 1873 the friendly 
relations between labor and capital were thought to be settled. 
But in an evil hour when the sun had veiled its face from the 
sight of day, and all was peace and quiet and prosperous through- 
out the a the money-changers stole into the temple and 
demonetized silver in order to appreciate gold and add millions 
totheirsecurities. The people were quick to discover the fraud, 
but their efforts to secure their stolen rights have been stub- 
bornly met at every point by the tricks of the gold standard aa- 
vocates. The men who sostealthily set their scheme of plunder 
in motion in 1873 have had the unanimous support of the Repub- 
lican party to sustain them at all times and under all circun- 
stances. This policy of destroying silver as money, together 
with its twin brother, a protective tariff, has brought the people 
of this country to their present unhappy condition. 

It is true that short crops have temporarily contributed to the 
hard times; but the real, substantial cause of the closing of mills, 
the reduction of the price of farm products, and the depressed 
condition of labor, is traceable to the demonetization of silver 
and the unjust and unequal taxation of the people under a pro- 
tective tariff. The people want more money in circulation. 
They are entitled to a sufficient currency to facilitate trade and 
business, without stagnation. This bullion should be coined as 
fast as the mints could do the work. Silver should have the 
same free and unlimited right of coinage at the mints of this 
country as that now accorded to gold. The demand for the coin- 
age of the naeerernee and acquired bullion in the Treasury isnot 
limited to a few weak voices upon this floor. The mighty voice 
of 6,000,000 Democratic voters demand that it be done. And, 
gentlemen, I can assure you that if youare recreant to this com- 
mand to-day, the time is not far distant when you will be retired 
to private life, and men will be sent into this Chamber who wi! 
obey the command and carry out the will of the people. 

1t does seem to me that our duties are so plain and so clearly 
outlined in the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago, that 
there could be no difference of opinion or divisions between 
Democrats. When the delegates of all the States in this nation 
assembled at Chicago in national convention, one of the firstand 
most important questions presented to them was the repeal of 
this Sherman law. And why? Let me read you the language 
of our platform adopted there. 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman © é . 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger ' 


future, which should make all its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
for its speedy repeal. 


Could language be more plain with reference [to our duty = 
legislators? What induced the national convention fo use = 
expressive language? I hold that it was because the are yt “ 
laid down in that act are inconsistent with sound financia! prin 
ciples and inconsistent with the history of monetary leg!" 
tion. The Democratic party does not believe in the do trine 
of purchasing silver bullion and piling it up in the Treasury 
and issuing certificates thereon. That is the substantial reaso! 
that induced the convention to adopt that clause in the p!a “yhat 

But let me read you the next clause in the platform. ig 
do they say? 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money 0! ‘h° 


country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage. 


Orrow 


people's 
he very 
é the is- 


Here is a declaration made by the party, which has the right 


speak for every Democrat in the United States, declaring oe 


to ! 
silver should be placed upon an equality with gold in the 
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of the country. I can not quite understand why a Representa- 
tive, who is sent here by a Democratic constituency, can openly 
and wantonly violate that provision of our platform, unless he is 
under obligations to some higher political power. And what 
higher power can there be than the national platform of his 
party? . 
a vould like for some of these gentlemen who are trampling 
this provision of the platform under their feet to tell this House 
what this power is that is drawing them away from the platform 
upon which they were elected, and upon which they stood be- 
fore their people. I am not here to proscribe any member upon 
this floor or to set up a political test for them. ButI do say 
there is acommon ground where we can all stand and act for 
the party of the United States, and that is upon the national 
platform of that party, and if we are not going to regard that 
platform as the nucleus around which we shall gather as an or- 
ganization, but propose to set up ourindividual political prerog- 
ative, then we can say to the world we are not a party In any 
sense, but a mere aggregation of individuals that is controlled 
and governed by individual predilections. 

But the platform goes further, and says: 

i tal ust be of equal intrinsic and 
ae sore hy = Coe ea uated t ous agreement on such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals. 

This bill introduced by my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
is perfectly consistent with that clause of the national platform, 
and no man who adheres to that doctrine can consistently vote 
against this bill. Every Democrat elected upon this floor was 
elected upon that platform, and was expected to carry it out in 
legislation. WhenI went before the people and made 4 eae 
to them, and when they indorsed me as a member of this body, 
I regarded myself as specially charged to repeal the Sherman 
act and to make such laws as would bring about the free coinage 
of silver without any discrimination at the mints between it and 
gold. And I heard no other construction placed upon that plat- 
form until I came into this body. And while I had views upon 
the question of the repeal of the Sherman act somewhat differ- 
ent from the declarations in the platform, yet I regarded it as 
my duty to subordinate my private or personal opinions and stand 
by the platform as the gospel of the party. 

This bill is a Democratic measure in every sense. If the plat- 
form of the party is to have a reasonable construction, no man 
can honestly come to any other conclusion. Why should plat- 
forms be made by the people if they are not to be the rule and 
guide of political conduct in legislation? By what rule of reason 
or political honesty does a member who calls himself a Demo- 
crat openly and defiantly set up his own prerogative and judg- 
ment as superior to the party? Is that man to be called a Dem- 
ocrat who acts outside and independent of the party platform, 
and who claims to know more than the whole organization? I 
arraign no man for his political action upon this or any other 
measure, but Ido say if he deserts the party in the midst of 
_— he is a traitor to his party and to the people who elected 

im. 

I shall always accord to all gentlemen upon this floor, who 
call themselves Democrats, the right to [desert our standard, 
and trample the platform under their feet; but I shall always 
object to their calling themselves Democrats. All such menas 
that should get out of the Democratic party at once, emigrate 
across the center aisle of this House, and take their seats upon 
the Republican side. Democracy is a principle, not merely an 
individual, captious self-assertion. Its beneficence isnot limited 
to a Congressional district, but is coextensive with the whole 
country. The destruction of the use of silver as money may 
profit a few individuals, but the millions are caused to suffer in 
order to secure that small benefit. The great principle under- 
lying this bill, taken in connection with our whole financial sys- 
tem, presents a question that makes it the most important meas- 
ure now pending before this branch of Congress. 

_ lt affects a stable monetary system that has marched side by 
side with civilization through the centuries. The enemies of 
legitimate trade and exchange are a8 numerous in this House to- 
day as they were in the Lord’s Temple when Christ entered with 
the scourge and drove the mone changers into the streets of 
Jerusalem. We find as the people’s representatives move for- 
ward to do the greatest good to the greatest number, they 
meet the hydrahead of monometallism at every step—barriers of 
unjust discrimination are raised, like a mountain range, in the 
—— of the working classes. The contending forces are now 

ae aligned upon their respective sides of this question. 
The wealth producer is fully aware of the seductive influence of 
gold, of concentrated wealth. The merchantable politician, the 
ene eee, the lobbyist, the professional office seeker. the 
charlatan, and the miserable lazzaroni that hang upon the 1- 
luted skirts of corruption will always be found upon that side 
worshiping at the shrine of the golden calf. . 
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Upon the other side may be found the unorganized millions 
of toilers asking for simple justice through the legitimate chan- 
nels of legislation. Although the power of gold may triumph 
at this time, I can say that the man who has read history to 
any purpose knows, when he sees the handwriting upon the 
wall, that the conquest of avarice and legalized robbery are 
nearing their overthrow. England may dictate the financial 
policy of India. Germany may issue her edict fixing the value 
and use of her gold and silver. And ths United States may for 
a season strike down the white metal. But so certain as civi- 
lization shall rise higherand higher among the children of men, 
gold and silver will be reéstablished as the money of this coun- 
try, and form the basis of all our commercial medium of ex- 
change. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


—- 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES G@. MAGUIRE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 11, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the campaign of 1892 the line between the 
Republican and Democratic parties was clearly drawn. 


POSITION OF THE PARTIES. 


On the one side stood the citizens who believed in and advocated 
the use of the taxing power of this Government for the purpose of 
fostering special private interests at the expense of the masses 
of the people. On the other side stood the citizens who denied 
both the right and the expediency of so using the taxing power. 
The issue was—protection or antiprotection. The people, by 
an overwhelming vote, rendered their verdict in favor of the 
antiprotection principle, and commissioned us to execute their 
decree. 

We were commissioned to establish freedom of trade, limited 
only by the necessities of the Government for revenue, in so far 
as we might deem it wise to raise such revenue by a tax on im- 

orts. 

, Freedom of trade was the basic principle of the Chicago plat- 
form of 1892, and it should be the basic principle of our legislation 
in execution of the promises of that platform. 


WILSON BILL TOO CONSERVATIVE. 


Iam not satisfied with the Wilson bill as a fulfillment of the 
pledges upon which the Democratic party was placed in control 
of the Government, because it is a compromise with protection. 
In so far as it has lowered duties and extended the free list, it isan 
admirable step in the right direction—towards the ultimate eman- 
cipation of mankind from the thraldom of monopoly. As a cor- 
rection of the McKinley schedules it will work a most whole- 
some change, favorable to the interests of both producers and 
consumers in this country. It will curb the power of some of 
the most gigantic monopolies in our land, but it will leave too 
many of them still in a position to wring tribute and unre- 
quited service from labor. 

I had hoped that this battle for the emancipation of trade 
would be decisive and final. I had hoped that we would not con- 
tent ourselves with merely amending the schedules of a protec- 
tion bill, but that we would promptly and effectually reverse the 
principle upon which those schedules were based. I had hoped 
that we would abolish all of the special privileges that have been 
created by tariff laws and establish, so far as tariff legislation 
can effect that end, ‘equal rights to all, with special privileges 
to none.” 

We are told that some Democrats will not support the Wilson 
bill because it is too radical; because it does not provide ‘‘ pro- 
tection” to certain special interests which, from motives of 
either love or fear, they wish to have excepted from the general 
Democratic rule against special privileges. 

This charge of radicalism must be a refreshing surprise to the 
authors of the bill, for they have been steadily and very he 
erly apologizing for its conservatism. They know full well that 


in so far as it fails to meet the expectations of the country, ite 
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fault is conservatism. They know full well that the De- 
mocracy of the nation expects us to eliminate the principle of 

speuetion from our tariff system at once and forever, leaving 

ndustries that can be profitably carried on in this country to 
grow strong and great in the sunlight of freedom, and leaving 
pauper industries, which can be sustained in this country only 
by alms extorted from those engaged in profitable pursuits, to 
find soils and climes better suited to their development. 

The people are weary of burdensome efforts by tariff barriers 
and bounties to promote orange culture in Aiea and the rais- 
ing of reindeer and fur seals in New Mexico; and they are still 
more weary of subsidies, in both forms, given to monopolists to 
swell the margins of highly profitable industries belonging to 
our own north temperate zone. 

To the Democratic Representative who is disposed to vote 
against the Wilson bill on account of its withdrawal of protec- 
tion from any private interest, I am disposed to suggest that his 
true place is on the Republican side of the protection line. 
There is no room in this country for a high protection party and 
a low protection party. 

If protection enriches the masses of the people of this coun- 
try, then the more we have of it the better. If, on thecontrary, 
it tends to the enrichment of the privileged few at the expense 
of the many, it should be promptly abolished. 

In either case, low protection is illogical to the point of ab- 
surdity. 

REPUBLICAN UNITY—DEMOCRATIC DISCORD. 


Our Republican brethren, in nearly all of their speeches, 
point to the divisions among Democratic Representatives on the 
tariff question as something discreditable, as an evidence of in- 
competency on our part to administer the Government which 
has been crusted to us. They say, and say truthfully, that 
they are never divided on the tariff question when in power; 
that they act promptly and unitedly, and asif they knew what 
they wanted. 

Their stories of Democratic division and Republican unity are 
perfectly true, but it does not follow that there is more of wis- 
dom or of patriotism in the Republican party than in the Demo- 
cratie party. These facts prove, at most, that there isastronger 
motive for unity of action among the Republicans than among 
the Democrats. Nor need we seek far for that motive. The 
Republicans are the representatives of private interests seek- 
ing special privileges at the expense of the people, and conse- 
quently that mighty spring of human action, ‘‘the cohesive 
power of public plunder,’ consolidates them in the pursuit of 
their common purpose. ‘All join to guard what each desires to 
gain.” 

In pursuing the private ends of the interests which they rep- 
resent they act with the promptness and sagacity which anal 
characterize intelligent business methods. 

Every interest seeking special privileges is taken into a pool, 
on the sole condition that it can furnish a vote in Congress for 
the common pur When the combination is thus made 
strong enough, the * protective” measure intended to enrich 
the pooled interests is promptly and quietly passed, and a new 
scheme of spoliation is fastened upon a deluded or helpless peo- 


ple. 

That is the Republican business method applied to all tariff 
legislation. 

No such cement of common private interests binds the repre- 
sentatives of Democracy. They stand for the equal rights of 
the whole people, for “a fair field and no favor.” 

Each advances and defends his own view of the common good, 
or of the execution of platform pledges, and he yields only when 
Seeveneee, or when his party's representatives finally overrule 

m. 

Thus it has been in this contest; thus it has ever been, and 
thus would I have it ever to be inthe councilsof Democracy. No 
sordid combination of selfish interests can ever control the Demo- 
cratic party, because the moment that such interests would 
gain control the party would cease to be Democratic, and its 
supporters would abandon its organization and continue to follow 
its discarded principles. 

But our divisions of opinion will not divide us in action when 
the call for the final charge is sounded. When the Wilson bill 
shall be put on its final passage, with or without amendment, 
every true Democrat will be found loyally supporting it, re- 
= ess of his fixed opinion that a better bill might have been 

ramed. [Applause.] 
AMBRICAN LABOR AND THE PROTECTIVE TARLFF. 

The Republicans are pleased to eall the protective system, 
which we seck to abolish, ‘‘The American system of tion 
to American labor.” Never was designation more false or mis- 
leading. It is not an American system, and it does not, never 
did, and never was intended to protect American labor. 


Alexander Hamilton introduced the protective System int, 
this country. He was a native of Scotland, and broucht wi.) 
him a strong pre udice in favor of class distinctions and o ., 
aristocratic government. “ 

Senator LODGE (a Republican and protectionist), in his jj;, 
Alexander Hamilton, says: ' 7 


From Hamilton's report on “Manufactures ” have sprung th: 
ist policy and the so-called “ American "’ system. 


Also: 

The republic of Hamilton was to be an aristocratic as distines ry 
Democratic republic, and the power of the separate States was, 
ually crippled. The firstobject was attained by committing tho 
the bresk: entand Senators, who were to hold office during goog whine a 
a class of the community qualified to vote by the nenes i Om ene 
amount of real property. ‘The second was secured by vivine the pp, 
of the United States the appointment of governors to various 
were to haveaveto of all State legislation. * * * These pro 
much nearer to the British mode 


vsV 


than any other by their 
classes and the political rigits of property. * * * Hamilt 
was chiefly and mainly to bring to his side aclass already in exist 
which controlled the capital of the country. The full extent or 
was to array ew on the side of the Government. 

been unable to introduce a class influence intothe Constitution, « 
by his financial policy he could bind existing classes of wealthy m 
prising at that day the aristocracy bequeathed by provincial ' 
new system, and thus, if at all, assure to the property of the 
control of the Government. 

Again, in Hamilton’s letter to Governeur Morris we {j 
following: 

Tamstill laboring to prop the frail and worthless fabric (the United Stato 
Constitution). * * * Every day proves to me more and more that this 
American world was not made for me. ~ 

Again, his historian tells us: 


He (Hamilton) was not even a popular leader, for he had too 
trust of democracy to appeal successfully to the sympathy of | 
* * * Hedid not believe in democracy as a system of governmen 
He believed in class influence and representation, in strony governme 
and in what, for want of a better phrase, may be called an aristo 
public. 

This was the father of the protective system. These wero} 
principles and purposes as given to us, not by enemies, but by 
the friendly hand of his protectionist biographer and admirer 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

What was there in the man or in his principles that could | 
called American? What was therein his life that would indi 
the slightest sympathy for labor? Absolutely nothing. 
his ‘‘American system ” so far at variance with his 
and purposes as to be really calculated to protect or i 
to benefit labor? 

A careful study of it shows that it isnot, and Andrew Carnegi 
can testify to its splendid fitness for exploiting labor, and for 
creating the class powers and distinctions for which Hamilt 
strove and yearned. 

I do not wish to be understood as invidiously distinguish 
Mr. Carnegie by personal mention in this connection. | 
tion him simply Cupane his relations to protected in 
and to labor are well known, and he is typical of the w! 
of tariff beneficiaries. 


AMPLE PRODUCTION, FALSE DISTRIBUTION. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRosivs} sail | 
afternoon that the protective tariff is to be judged by th 
sults which it has brought to American labor during t 
thirty years. Letit be judged by those results. Whatare tl 

The protectionists have stated the results upon this floor, with 
a clearness that makes. elaboration superfluous, and their ow! 
statements constitute the most damning indictment of the pr 
tective system of which I have ever heard or read. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRRows]| anc ' 
tleman from Pennsy)vania [Mr. DALZELL] have present 
ing and truthful pictures of the vast, almost incomprehens! 
volume and value of wealth produced by labor from the natura’ 
resourcesof this country during the last thirty years. | repeat 
produced by labor from natural resources. . 

Bear in mind that these natural resources were mace “hG 
freely given by the Creator to all mankind for their equal bene- 
fit and sustenance in all generations, I will return to tis paase 
of the question a little later. . 

What is the condition of the laborers who, from natural re 
sources, produced this marvelous volume and valuo of wealti 
during the last thirty years? Aretheyliving in luxury, ®s *e! 
should be, upon the great surplus of wealth which their — 
has produced? Are they quietly resting. in the enjoyment ® 
well earned plenty, while th ~ 


e surplus of their production Is 
ing sold? No, indeed, the same gentlemen truly tell us 


they 


that the 


laborers who produced this wealth are homeless and raggv #0! 
hungry: begging for bread, and for opportunities to work, from 
the masters of industry into whose coffers, under the beng" - 
fluence of the protective system, they have poured the net prow 
ucts of thirty years of their labor. Where are the savings © 
labor from ail-these years of marvelously fruitful employme®": 
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a 
What has become of the wealth which they have produced? 
They ha ngs : , : 

work for the beneficiaries of protection for just enough to sus- 

tain their lives, regardless of the value of their labor. 
The wealth which they have produced has gone, as the father 
and the stepfathers of the protective system intended it should 


go, to build up colossal fortunes for the specially privileged class | 


who own the God-given natural resources of this country. 
While the producers have lived in hovels upon wages barely 


sufficient for present needs, one firm of monopolists, Carnegie | 


& Co., for whom they worked, has saved out of its share $200,- 
000.000. 


It is difficult to comprehend the meaning of that sum. A | 


writer (Mr. A. H. Lewis) recently tried to illustrate it by sug- 
gesting that if Pontius Pilate, at the time of the crucifixion of 
Christ, were receiving a salary of $100,000 per year, and had 
continued to draw the same salary every year from that time to 
the present, and had saved every penny of it, he would still fall 
several millions short of the fortune which the firm of Carnegie 
& Co. has saved out of its share of the products of Pennsylvania 
labor during the past twenty-five years. 
INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY. 3 

Labor is homeless and ragged and hungry at the end of thirty 
years of protection, because protection has not protected it; be- 
cause monopoly controls the sources of production, and takes 
the lion's share of what labor produces asa mere toll for allow- 
ing it access to the natural bounties which God provided freely. 

Those natural bounties are the sources of wealth production, 


labor the means. ; ; 
So long as these natural bounties remained free, or even com- 


paratively free, to labor, this country was labor’s paradise. An | 


era of thirty years of protection has placed them under the com- 
plete control of a few monopolists, who are enabled by that con- 
trol to absolutely dictate the terms upon which all others shall 
live in this country. 7 

All wealth is produced by the application of labor to natural 
resources, either with or without the assistance of capital. La- 
bor can not live without wealth (i.¢., food, clothing, shelter), and 
it con not engage in the production of wealth without access to 
land, which not only contains the raw materials of all wealth, 
but includes the abiding places and working places of all labor. 

As the land of this country is now monopolized, labor can get 
access to it only upon the terms fixed by the monopolists. Thus 
it is that all production is now controlled entirely by the land- 
owning class of this country. 

This causes the unnatural phenomena of constant poverty 
among the producers of all wealth and the concentration of all 
surplus wealth in the hands of a few nonproducers. 

This power of the land-owning class to exclude labor from all 
sources of wealth production enables that class to take, as mere 
toll, all that labor produces above the bare cost of living. Iten- 
ables the land-owning class to appropriate all the advantages of 
the increased efliciency of labor resulting from inventions and 
improved methods of wealth production, and all of the benefits 
resulting from the localization of industries and increased prices 
of the products of labor secured by protective tariff laws. 

Under the system of industrial slavery, produced by land mo- 
nopoly in this country, it is just as impossible to increase the 
wages of American labor by artificially increasing the prices 
which employers may obtain for its product as it would be, by 
the same means, to increase the share of production received by 
chattel slaves. 

After all, there is no great economic difference between pri- 
vate ownership of the laborer and private ownership of the only 
sources from which the free laborer can produce his living. 

. “You take my life when you do take the means whereby I 
ive. 

The grosser form of personal servitude has been abolished. 
The laborer is no longer subject to the arbitrary dominion of 
the individual master. He can no longer be driven to labor by 
the lash of an owner or overseer. But the essential purpose 
and wrong of human slavery—the power of a nonproducing 
class to appropriate, without remuneration, the net results of 
the labor of eee classes—still remains. 

The lash of hunger—of want, or the fear of want—is just as 
potent, and just as sharp, as was ever the lash of owner or over- 
seer in driving the laborer to work, and the monopoly control 
of the only sources from which he can produce subsistence is 
just as effectual incompelling laborers now to give up the sur- 
plus of their production for the mere privilege of producing, as 
was ever the bill of sale to command the wealth produced by 
SS slaves. 

writer, referring to the acquisition of empires of our land 
actin, syndicates, and corporations, domestic and for- 
» has aptly said: “ We've freed 4,000,000 negroes, but we've 

© our white men slaves.” 


} ofit 
| by whose labor wealth is created. 
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John C. Calhoun very clearly perceived and pointed out this 





ve no savings, because they have been compelled to | striking relation between industrial slavery in general and the 


chattel slavery of his time in the Southern States, when, in his 
report on the circulation of abolition petitions through the mail, 
he said: 


The sober and considerate citizens of the nonslaveholding States would 
have little forecast not to see that the assaulis which are now directed 


against the institutions of the Southern States may be very easily directed 
against those which uphold their own property and security A very slight 
modification of the arguments used against the institutions which sustain 
the property and security of the South would make them equally effectual 
| against the institutions of the North. * * * It would be well for those in- 
terested to refiect whether there now exists, or ever has existed, a wealthy 
and civilized community in which one portion did not live on the labor of 
another, and whether the form in which slavery exists in the South is not 
| but one modification of this universal condition, and finally, whether any 
other, under all the circumstances of the case, is more defensible or stands 
on stronger grounds of necessi' y. 
It is time to look these questions inthe face. Let those who are interested 


remember that labor is the only source of wealth, and how small a portion 
in allold and civilized countries, even the best governed, is left to those 

Let them also refiect how little volition 
or agency the operatives in any country have in the question of its distri 
tion: as little, with a few exceptions, as the African of the slaveholding 
States has in the distribution of the proceeds of his labor. 


1 
1180 


If land were free to labor in this country, labor would be : 
free. Then labor would control production, as it should, and 
would call its natural ally, capital, toits assistance. Then labor 
would secure the benefitof all inventionsand improved methods 
tending to increase its own producing power. Then every pro 
cess calculated to lessen the cost of production would tend to in- 
crease the share of production going to labor. Then plenty 
would be recognized as a biessing and scarcity as an evil: now 
scarcity is considered the blessing, plenty a curse. Then over- 
production of any commodity would tend only to change the di- 
rection of productive effort from one free channel to another 
free channel of production. 

Such changes would at times cause more or less incovenience 
but no real hardship. 

i’reedom of trade alone will not bring about this condition, but 
it will be a great advance toward labor's emancipation. 

The Wilson bill will not establish freedom of trade, but it is 
a long and very advantageous stepin that direction. It does not 
open to labor the sources of production, which must be made 
free before labor can be free, but it gives to labor the raw ma- 
terials of production, including fuel for working them, on far 
better terms than those on which they have heretofore been ob 
tainab’e. 

[t will also tend to increase the purchasing power of the wages 
of labor by removing the tariff taxes and the private monopoly 
taxes that now fall on the clothing and shelter and fuel used by 
laborers. 


’ 


HOW THE TARIFF REDUCES WAGES 


** But,” say our Republican friends, ‘‘if you give labor cheap 
clothing, cheap fuel, and cheap building materials, you will make 
labor cheap.” 

“if you do not give the employers the ability to pay high wages 
by giving them control of our markets,” say the protectionists, 
‘* they will be obliged to reduce wages.” 

‘**Take care of the rich and the rich will take care of tho 
poor,” has been the motto and the practice of the Republican 
party throughout the entire period of its domination. — 

Right royally has it taken care of the rich, but the rich have 
not taken care of the poor. 

The protective theory is that as the prices of domestic com- 
mo.lities increase, under the influence of protection, there will 
be a corresponding increase in the wages of the labor that pro- 
duces such commodities, and that a decrease in the prices of 
such commodities must result in a decrease in wages, 

If that proposition were true, protection would be a grand and 
meritorious system, notwithstanding the unjust burdens which 
it imposes upon the much greater number of consumers; but it 
is absolutely untrue. 

Let us briefly examine the tariff in its application to the wages 
of labor. 

THE COAL TARIFF. 


The tariff on bituminous coal enables the owners of the great 
American coal deposits—‘‘ coal barons,” they are called—to sell 
their coal in the home market at from 75 cents to $3 per ton 
above the price for which the same coal is sold in the open mar- 
kets of the world. 

During the summer months they sell coal at from $2.85 to $3 
per ton for export and at about $4 per ton for domestic consump- 
tion. In September or October of exch year the coal barons 
have for many years been in the habitof meeting and arbitrarily 
increasing the price of coal for the winter about $2 per ton as 
& private tax upon all American laborers who use coal as fuel 
in addition to the private tax of a about $1 per ton which they 
impose in summer as well as winter. 
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The tariff enables them to levy this private tribute because, 
although the tariff is only 75 cents _ ton, it prevents importa- 
tion even when the margin of profit is much higher than 75 cents 
per ton. The reason is that, as domestic coal can be mined and 
sold at $3 per ton at a profit, as is shown by the exports of coal 
from this country at less than $3 per ton, the domestic monopo- 
lists can at any time reduce the price of their coal to $3 per ton, 
and thus compel the importers of foreign coal to lose the whole 
amount of the tariff paid by them, which on a shipment of 100,000 
tons of coal would amount to $75,000. 

This enables the coal barons to maintain their monopoly prices, 
and to cinch the unfortunate consumers according to the sever- 
ity of the weather. Do the protectedcoal barons raise the wages 
of the protected (?) coal-miners when they thus arbitrarily raise 
the price of coal under the shelter of the protective tariff? 

e have seen how the tariff takes care of the rich; let us see 
how its rich beneficiaries take care of the poor. 

The wages of coal-miners are never increased when the price 
of coal is tnorenned. On the contrary, the consumers of coal can 
not afford to buy as much coal at $6 as they could and would at 
$4 per ton, and as a consequence the demand for coal falls off 
about one-third in volume. 

This lessens the demand for coal-miners and coal-handlers 
about one-third. 

The coal barons always provide for this decreased demand 
and meet it by limiting the output of the coal mines. This is 
their process. They summon the owners of small mines before 
them, ascertain the net profit which such owners would make 
by running their mines for the winter; lease ths mines fora rent 
— to that net profit and close the mines. This throws the 
miners at the small mines out of employment, and as they and 
their families must live during the winter, they drift to the 
large mines in search of work, thus increasing the ever-present 
army of the unemployed and intensifying the competition among 
the laborers. 

This is not all. 
output of coal not only lease and close the small mines, but also 
reduce the working time at the large mines one-fourth, thus re- 
ducing one-fourth the earnings of the miners there. 

Are wages likely to go up under those conditions? No, in- 
deed. The laborers who are still employed in the large mines 
are obliged to either submit to the ruinous competition of the 
men discharged from the small mines or out of their own re- 
duced earnings to pene through their trades unions, for the 
support of the discharged men during the winter. 

hes it is that the protective tariff on coal enables the pro- 
tected barons, for their own profit entirely, to freeze the Ameri- 
can laborers in the great cities and at the same time to starve 
the coal-miners at the points of production. This is ‘‘ protec- 
tion to American labor,” is it? Protection against that kind of 
aap is one of the greatest present needs of American 
apbor. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Ithinkitis inevidence before the Ways 
and Means Committee that they pay 40 cents a ton for mining 
coal down in the red sandstone country in Virginia; about 60 
cents in West Virginia, and in Indiana 70 cents for mining bi- 
tuminous coal. Now, I would ask my friend whether efficient 
labor organization does not have considerable to do with hold- 
ing up the rate of wages? 

Mar. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. When the supply of labor is not 
greatly in excess of the demand labor organizations can keep 
up the price of labor by taxing themselves to support the sur- 
pius labor, thereby avoiding its competition. But, as I was pro- 
ceeding to say, the coal barons determine not only to close the 
small mines, but also to run their large mines on two-thirds or 
three-quarters time, thus limiting the earnings of the laborers 
who are employed in those large mines. Out of their reduced 
earnings the employed laborers are obliged to do what labor 
organizations must always do to meet such an emergency, and 
that is to contribute a fund to support the coal miners = are 
thrown out of employment by reason of the increase of price 
shortening the demand for coal. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will my colleague allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I wish to ask my colleague 
whether his argument against the protection of coal, 75 cents 
per ton, being, according to his own showing, less than 25 per 
cent of protection—I think less than 15 per cent—applies to the 
protection of the large mills owners, the woolen manufacturers, 
who receive under the pending bill 40 per cent? I wish my 
friend, who I know is perfectly competent, would explain that 
en and tell us whether the argument applies to both cases 

e 


The barons in order to sufficiently limit the | 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not justify either, as the gentleman 


from California knows. [Laughter.| 

Mr. BOWERS of Californ'a. I know that. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. But there is this difference. The powe 
the coal-mine owner is the absolute impregnable powe, - 
man controlling the natural resources from which production” 
proceeds. The monopoly of the mill-owner is not based un, ; 
such a secure foundation. He is subject to competition 
cause capital can be multiplied and imported at will. The). 
a possibility of multiplying mills to meet the demand as fo.” 
and as long as the operation of mills may promise reas 
profit. This free competition ultimately results in a p, 
of the earnings of capital so employed to the standard 
of capital in unprotected industries. 

I repeat, I do not justify the use of the taxing 
nation for the purpose of enriching mill-owners any more thar 
mine-owners. But, ina struggle to break away from a « aoe 
of taxation which operates for the promotion of private jntiy. ts 
at the general expense, for the enrichment of a favored elace .+ 
the cost of degrading American labor and oppressing Amp 
citizens of all other classes, I am not willing to lose all by stanq- 
ing too stubbornly for more than can be accomplished under ey. 

isting conditions. Iam willing to accept such comprojise » 
circumstances may seem to dictate. [Applause.] — 7 

But what would be the result of freedom of trade in coal? 4; 
would force American coal down permanently to the price a: 
which foreign coal of the same kind and quality could be im. 
ported. That would be, at least, an enormous saving tothe vast 
number of American laborers who use coal for fuel. 

They would then be able to purchase twice the quantity of coal 
that they can now purchase, and they need twice the quantity 

What would be the effect on the wages of coal miners? Wou!d 
they fall withthe price ofcoal? No. The greatly increased de. 
mand for coal would correspondingly increase the demand for 

| coal miners. 

There would then be a scarcity of coal miners and wages would 
go up, although the price of coal would go down. 

With coal deposits monopolized, the wages of coal miners does 
| not depend at all upon the price of coal, but upon the demand 

for coal miners, and as that demand is greatest when coal is 
cheapest, it follows that free trade in coal is the true interest of 
the American coal miner. What is true of the increased de- 
mand for coal for domestic consumption, as the price of coal 
falls, is more iargely true of the increased demand for coal for 
manufacturing purposes as the price falls. 

THE TARIFF ON RAW WOOL. 

The Wilson bill puts raw wool on the free list, and has on that 
account called forth an outcry from all sections of the country 
against the proposition to uncover the woolgrowing industry 
of this country to the competition of foreign pauper wool. What 
is foreign pauper wool? It is wool grown either in free-trade 
countries or in countries which sell their wool in the free-trade 
markets of the world. New Zealand wool is therefore pauper 
wool, yet it was shown upon this floor by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and it is abundantly shown by 
eee of labor statistics, that the wages of laborers em- 
ploye in sheep-raising and wool-handling in New Zealand are 

igher than the wages paid for similar labor in any State in the 
American Union. 

It was shown by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON] that the wages of common shepherds in New Zealand are 
higher than the wages of the overseers of sheep ranclies in 
Texas. ‘‘ But,” say the woolgrowers, ‘‘the value of sheep-rals- 
ing lands is greater in the United States than in New Zealand.” 
They say, and I presume they say truly, that the New Zealand 
sheep-raisers lease their lands from the Colonial Government 
for a rental of less than the average land tax paid by the owners 
of sheep-raising landshere. This only indicates that the margin 
of production owing to the owners of sheep-grazing lands 13 
much greater in this country than in New Zealand. But lt 

shows that the industry does yield a margin over the cost of 
production in this country, and that any enhancement of the 
price of wool, caused by a protective tariff, must go to enhance 
that margin, and will not go to improve the condition of labor 
or toincrease the earningsof capital. The margin of production 
always goes to the owner of the source of production; andW hen 
an industry yields a margin, the more you increase 1's a 
the greater margin it will yield to the landowner, and that is al. 

It has never been possible, by tariffs or otherwise, 10 be 
a increase the price of raw domestic wool above the prices 
prevailing in foreign countries, because the people here \ on 
or can net purchase woolen clothing at such prices as would t 
sult from a great enhancement of the price of the raw mate! - 
but if it wore possible to largely raise the price of wool by ‘°° 
imposition of a tariff, what would be theeconomicresult? © ? 
pose that by a tariff tax the price of raw domestic wool could be 
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reased to $1 per pound, and that the people would be forced 
to purchase it A that price, what would be the effect on the in- 
dustrial condition of the country? It certainly would be most 
disastrous. ; ce 

‘or example, Santa Clara Valley, in California, is one of the 
most fruitful valleys in the world. Devoted to the highest 
forms of agriculture, it now supports more than fifty thousand 
people; but if wool should be raised in price to $1 per pound, 
and if the people could be compelled to purchase it at that 
price, the owners of the land of Santa Clara Valley would 
find it best to abandon all of their agricultural and incidental 
pursuits and devote their land to sheep-raising. That change 
would displace the whole population of the valley, and in their 
stead would come less than a score of underpaid shepherds with 
their flocks and dogs to inhabit the entire valley. 

Sir, sheep-raising is not an industry; it is merely a pastoral 
pursuit. Its encouragement means the displacement of higher 
forms of industry. Itis the poorest use to which land can be 
putanywhere. I havespoken, sir, of the disastrous effect which 
would result in a supposed case to the inhabitants of SantaClara 
Valley, but it is not necessary to appeal to hypothetical cases In 
order to illustratemy argument. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury theencouragement of sheep-raising in Great Britain caused 
the depopulation of the Highlands of Scotland and caused the 
eviction and practical extermination of one of the grandest bod- 
iesof peasantry that the world has ever known. The highland 
clearances caused by the transformationof that section from the 
industry of agriculture to the pursuit of sheep-raising consti- 
tutes one of the blackest pages in all England’s history. 

The historian writing of the desolation caused by the depopu- 
lation of the Highlands, as an illustration of its terrible results 
and the widespread ruin that it caused, tells us that there was 
one valley which, when devoted to agriculture, maintained a 

opulation from which one thousand fighting men were called 
orth as its quota to the army, but which, after ‘‘ the encourage- 
ment of sheep-raising” as a substituie for agriculture, was in- 
habited by only half a dozen shepherds and their flocks. There 
is no use to which land can be put which creates less demand for 
labor than sheep-raising. There is no form of production which 
from the industrial standpoint is so useless as sheep-raising. 
From the industrial standpoint one woolen factory is worth a 
hundred sheep ranches. 

As an incident to other pursuits sheep-raising is desirable, but 
as a primary form of industry prosecutedfor the mere purpose 
of raising raw wool, I can conceive of no justification for bur- 
dening the clothing of sixty-odd millions of people with a heavy 
tax in order to foster or encourage it. But, as I have said, the 
tariff on raw wool, while imposing a heavy burden upon the in- 
dustry of woolen manufactures, limiting their production, and 
falling finally with the utmost severity upon the consumers of 
woolen goods throughout the country, it does not and can not 
materially raise the price of raw wool in this yen This has 
been our experience under all wool tariffs, highandlow. Inthe 
first place, we can not raise long staple wool in this country to 
advantage, and for purposes of manufacture long staple wool is 
— y necessary for mixture with our short staple domestic 
wool, 


The tariff on long staple wool so burdens woolen manufacturers | 


that they must either very greatly increase their prices on woolen 
cloth, thus limiting, if not destroying their market, or they 
must recoup the losses which they suffer in the matter of pur- 
chasing long staple wool by forcing down the price of domestic 
wool. Failing both of these, they must limit or abandon their 
manufacturing industries, thus correspondingly destroying the 
market for domestic wool. This has been the experience of 
woolgrowers and manufacturers in California. The two great 
woolen mills of San Francisco, and one at Marysville, furnished 
for many years the best market that the woolgrowers of the Pa- 
cific coast ever had for their short staple wool. But those fac- 
tories were compelled to shutdown, one of them in 1885, another 
in 1889, and the third in 1891, because the tariff on long staple 
wool and the tariff on coal made it impossible for them to carry 
on their manufacturing industries successfully. Thus it has 
transpired that the enormous burden put upon woolen manufac- 
tures and consumption has brought no ood, but positive harm 
to the people who were expected to be its beneficiaries. 


THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


The monopolists who control the sources of production get | 


the entire benefit of the localization or enhanced prices result- 
ing to any industry from tariff taxation. 

he men who control the lumber forests secure to themselves 

all benefits resulting from the tariff on lumber. They have 

maintained trusts and have arbitrarily raised the price of lum- 

4 in some cases doubling the normal price, thus discouraging 

building and reducing the demand for all kinds of laborers en- 
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gaged in cutting and in working lumber, from the logger to the 
carpenter. 

Thus it has happened that while a few timber-land monopolists 
have been enabled by the tariff on lumber to outrageously tax 
the houses and outbuildings and fences of the whole people, 
the wagesof all laborers engaged in cutting, hauling, and work- 
ing lumber have declined. 

In Michigan and some other States of the Northwest and East 
the lumber trusts do not seem to have been able to permanently 
maintain a very high price for lumber, but the gradual crowd- 
ing down of wages and interest and the gradual advance of 
ground rent, which appears in ‘‘stumpage,” shows where the 
benefits of protection have gone. 

In 1873 the price of rough clear lumber in Michigan was $12 per 
thousand feet, stumpage $2.50 per thousand. In 1887 the price 
of the same lumber was $13 per thousand, and stumpage had ad- 
vanced to $6.50 per thousand. In 1873 ground rent absorbed less 
than 20 per cent of the product, while in 1887 it absorbed just 50 
per cent of the whole product. 

The protectionist claims that a tariff on commodities will en- 
hance the price of the labor that produces them is most effectu- 
ally reduced to absurdity in the lumber industry. 

The same forests extend across the imaginury line betwoen 
British Columbiaand the United States. On both sides of the 
line men are engaged in cutting the same kind of lumber in the 
same way, with nothing to prevent them from crossing the line 
at will to whichever side offers the best wages. Considering 
that on our side of the line thore is a tariffof $1.50 (formerly $3) 
per 1,000 feet on the importation of lumber, ‘for the protection 
of American labor,” and no tariff on the other side; on which 
side of the line will wages be highest? 

Manifestly wages will be the same on both sides, even if the 
price of lumber on our side be increased by the whole amount of 
the tariff, or by three times the amount of the tariff: because 
the timber-land owner controls the situation, and, while the 
tariff gives him a monopoly of his market for his lumber, he has 
the benefit of free trade ia labor. Hence, while he charges us 
monopoly prices for his lumber he buys his labor at prices fixed 
in the free markets of the world. 

The same thing is true of every protected industry in tho 
United States. It is simply more apparent in the lumber indus- 
try because the same foreign industry is in operation just across 
an imaginary line. 

The beneficiaries of protection have, at all times, been free to 
scour the pauper labor markets of the world for the cheapest 
labor obtainable to carry on their protected industries, and they 
have most fully availed themselves of that privilege. 

WHERE ARE THE PROTECTED LABORERS? 

Where are the American laborers who were promised protec- 
tion, by the tariff laws, against the pauper labor of Europe” 

Where are the Pennsylvania laborers, in the coal and iron in- 





| dustries of thatsuperlatively protected State,who were promised 
| that the tariff on coal and iron would protect them from compe- 
| tition with the pauper laborers of Europe? 


They have been driven outof the protected industries of Penn- 
sylvania by the importation of the very pauper laborers of Eu- 
rope against whose competition they were assured the tariff 
would protect them. 

Who are the present laborers of Pennsylvania’s protected in- 
dustries? 

Mr. Frick, of the Carnegie Company, tells us that in 1891 
there were 3,800 men employed in their works at Homestead. 
| Inthat year there was anelection held there at which 800 
| votes were cast, and of the voters more than half had been re- 

cently naturalized. 
| The Sunbury (Pa.) News, a Republican paper, on June 27. 
| 1890, speaking of census taking in that year in Mount Carmel, 
| Northumberland County, a city of 8,000 inhabitants, says that 
| one census enumerator ‘“‘ walked for three days without meeting 
| a person speaking English, and had to do everything by the aid 
of an interpreter. In one ward nearly fifteen different nation- 
| alities were met with.” 

The Philadelphia Press (Republican), in August, 1891, pub- 
| lished a statement, based upon a very extensive investigation 
| made by its representatives, showing most strikingly the grad- 
| ual degradation of labor in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
under the protective system, and the gradual displacement of 
American laborers by imported foreigners. 

I would like to have the whole statement read, but time will 
not permit. 

it shows that dwindling pay, enforced patronage of company 
stores, the docking ” system, and other abuses were then caus- 
ing the coal regions to bs ‘‘slowly but surely depopulated of 
English-speaking miners.” 

‘He who years ago made 83 and % a day,” says the Press, ‘‘ now works for 
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81 and 81.50, side by side with mon who wouldibe satisfied with halfof that, 
who can not speak the English language, and who do not propose to become 
American citizens.”’ 

This statement, taken as I have said from a Republican news- 
paper, let me ask my Republican friends to remember, was not 
made after the Democratic victory of 1892, but was made within 
one year after the trust-fostering, labor-defrauding McKinley 
bill was passed. I commend the sad story of the coal miners, as 
given in that statement, to the earnest consideration of all who 
really believe that the protective tariff even tends to main- 
tain the wages of labor. It shows a condition of industrial slav- 
ery prevailing in the most highly protected section of the United 
States, which most unmistakably brands the protective system 
as a fraud upon all who are compelled to bear its burdens—‘‘a 
robbery of the masses for the enrichment of the classes.” 


PROTECTION TO MONOPOLY—‘“ FREE TRADE IN MEN.” 


The protective-tariff system, while onriching the monopo- 
lists of the coal deposits, has led also to the entire displace- 
ment of the American and other English-speaking laborers 
who were promised protection against the competition of for- 
eign pauper labor. The fields of protected(?) American labor 
are now occupied by the very so-called pauper laborers against 
whose competition the Republican party promised protection. 

Here let me remark, that I do not object to the , ser pre 
to this country of any honest and industrious man or woman of 
the Caucasian race who, moved by love of liberty and the hope 
of bettering his or her condition in life, shall seek to share the 
natural opportunities of our country and the blessings of our 
free institutions. Saxon, Celt, Gaul, Teuton, and Latin are all 
families of one common race and civilization, widely separated 
from each other in manners, and in habits, and in language as 
the results of local associations and influences, they become in 
a few years, under the influence of our institutions, compara- 
tively homogeneous, and in the second generation their chil- 
dren, educated in our common schools and growing up with a 
realization of the rights and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship, become Americans in spirit and in truth. The solu- 
tion of our industrial difficulties does not lie in the exclusion of 
men and women of our own common Caucasian race from the 
measureless and inexhaustible natural resources that our com- 
mon Father has stored up in the land of this great country. It 
lies in breaking the enslaving power of the monopoly which 
holds those great natural resources as common merchandise to- 


ay. 

The classes dangerous to the safety of this Republic are not 
the Italian, or french, or Austrian, or Irish, or German peas- 
ants who come here to seek freer conditions and better homes, 
but the classes that, through the mere ownership of the soil of 
this country, seek to enslave the whole people, native and for- 
eign born, and to place them under burdensome tribute for the 
mere privilege of enjoying the natural resources of this country. 
That class, by limiting the opportunities of our people, has 
brought upon us already the horrors that are commonly sup- 
posed to result only from overpopulation, while we have less 
than one-tenth the number of people which, in the present state 
of the arts of wealth production, the resources of this couutry 
are amply capable of supporting. 

It is, therefore, in no spirit of hostility to the honest and in- 
dustrious immigrants who have come to develop our natural re- 
sources with the hope of thereby bettering their own conditions 
that [speak of the changed industrial conditions in the pro- 
tected regions and industries of this country; but it is to show 
the utter hollowness and my poowtay of the Republican claim, 
asserted and believed for thirty years, that their tariff system 
was intended to protect American laborers nst the competi- 
tion of the pauper labor of Europe. Indeed, the early protec- 
tionists, even of the last era of protection, made no such claim. 
Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who for nearly thirt 
years stood forth in Congress as the greatest champion of hi 
protection, expressly declared that the protectionists, while 
maintaining the highest possible protective barrier against the 
importation of commodities produced by foreign labor, desired 
‘absolute free trade in men. 

During the whole protective era that system of protection, with 
its free trade in labor, led not to the kind of immigration of 
which I have spoken with ger but to a most objectionable 
importation of degraded and servile semislave labor. These 
pauper laborers, without any conception of the value of free in- 
stitutions, were a merely to swell the surplus of labor in 
all of our industrial centers, to which the great body of Ameri- 
can laborers had already been driven by the monopoly of natural 
resources. 

SAMPLE RESULTS OF “PROTECTION,” 


The report of the select committee of this House, appointed 


February 9, 1888, to investigate the difficulties existing in the 


Schuylkill and Lehigh coal regions of Pennsylvania, | 
the corporations mining coal and the miners, which repo, 
filed February 29, 1889, furnishes a most terrible arraic) 
of the present monopoly system of controlling industry \,, 
the Republican protective tariff system. It shows f),.. 
twenty-five years the side corporations (mere agencies 5 
railroad companies) had been gradually securing contro! 
coal lands and collieries, closing the small collieries, , 
increasing and fixing the price of coal, limiting tho , 
coal, and reducing the wages of coal miners. It shows 
mation and maintenance of a trust for the purpose o 
increasing and maintaining exorbitant prices for co, 

ing the output of the coal mines, and keeping down | 

labor in mining, transportation, and distribution 

shows that notwithstanding the growth of in| 
population and consequently a natural increase in 

for coal, that under the monopoly power of the trust th 
output in 1878 was 3,622,690 tons less than it was in | +7. 
the formation of the trust. 

The trust was broken in the latter part of 1878, ar 
ately the output of coal increased one-third in the y, 

As stated by the committee, ‘‘the production jumped 

27 tons, reaching 26,142,689 tons, or about where + 
increase would have placed it had there been no | icti 
That report shows that during the years when the coal } ) 
trust for any reason failed, the average price of co:| 
per ton, whereas during the periods of effective c 
that price was arbitrarily increased to four, five, six 
seven dollars per ton. Even according to the showin. 

the Coal Trade Annual, a standard authority in the col ; 
the coal trust, by arbitrarily increasing prices, tool 
consumers $81,784,013 asa mere private tax levied 
shelter of the protective tariff. 

It also shows the concentration of the ownership o/ co 
in three or four railroad syndicates, showing that the 
Coal and Iron Company, a mere agency of the Reading inj 
system, acquired title to 100,000 acres of coal land, includ 
collieries; that it closed 75 of the collieries and mad 
of the other 45 collieries pay interest on all of the m 
coal land and repay the cost of closing the 75 collerics 
shows how the companies, in order to break up the |: 
and reduce their laborers to greater subserviency, for 
to quit work by deliberately making their conditions \ 
ble, and then turned loose upon them the Coal and Iron 
a private organization of mercenaries, armed with Winchester 
rifles and Gatling guns, and officered by general ma 
perintendents, and foremen of the coal barons; that the 
the functions of the government of Pennsylvania 
actual and bloody war upon all laborers who resis| 
thority or interfered in any way with their private orii: 

One telegramfrom General Manager McLeod toa mii! 
intendent of the same company asks for information con 
labor troubles, and offers to send a regiment of 1,()00 n 
the Reading Coal and Iron police for service at Shamokin 
ever necessary. 

Commenting upon this the committee says: 

Think of it! General Manager McLeod will promptly order 
these hired thugs, not commissioned by the governor, but armed 
chester rifles and just as well with Gatling guns, to any point ' 
itary genius may determine. * * * 

Gen. McLeod, commanding the Reading Railway troops, 

State roster, but he swings his forces at pleasure. * * * 

What function of the State remains for this corporation to 
force their miners into idleness by withholding railway « 
armed thugs to Shenandoah who provoke a riot; they “ grab 
men standing in the crowd, and when one escapes fire at him 
the crowd, wounding five persons; they seize the offices of the j" 
the peace, bar the doors, and, without commitment, hurry away ' 
men charged with murder to another town, where straw b2! 
night, when halted by the town police, they put cocked re 
heads and make them stand back. 

The committee further shows that one of the most potent 
methods of coercing and oppressing laborers in those 'oy!ons 
consists in making them tenants of their employers aud ‘hu 
making them not only subject to dismissal from their means 
earning a living, but to the eviction of themselves 204 1!) 
families from their homes at the will of their employer | 
report showsthat this awful power has been freely ani! remo 
lessly exercised throughout the protected coal regions 0! !’e)™ 
sylvania; that the rents charged range from 10 to 2) per or" 
upon the cost of the buildings allotted to them; that the pc" 
ators generally deduct the laborer’s rent from his wages: ‘!"" * 
taw of blips 4 vania requiring a notice of at least thirty («)> \° 
be given to the tenant before the termination of his lease |} "\~ 
quired to be expressly waived by the tenant by a condition 1! 
his lease authorizing the employer toimmediatly disposs ** *"'' 
em é and to take ssion of the demised premises W)°" 
ever tenant “s' cease to work for or shall be discharged 
from the service of said — —,” and making the condition of the 
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lease a sufficient warrant, aifthority and justification to the em- 
ployer to enter and take possession of such premises and to use 
such force as may be necessary for that purpose. 

Instances of the brutal and oppressive exercise of that power 
are given by thecommittee. Contemporaneous history of labor 
conditions in the United States shows that this practice is by 
no means confined to the coal regions. In the great cities of 
New York and Chicago the most grinding tyranny 1s practiced by 
employers who are also the landlords of their working men and 
women, and this system of serfdom, for it is no better, has been 
for many years extending to all industrial centers of the United 
States. The committee also shows how the outrageous system 
of company stores which the laborersare compelled to patronize 
robs them on every purchase of from 25 to 100 percent upon the 
price of the commodity purchased. : 3 ; 

Another practice disclosed by the testimony taken in that in- 
vestigation is that coal-miners in most of the mines are com- 
pelled to pay for 10 tons of coal at current market rates for do- 
mestic use whether the miner uses it or not. At some quarries 
the miner is required to take 12 tons per year. Other mine op- 
erators testified that they disapproved of the system, and charged 
only for such coal as was actually taken and consumed. The 
committee reviews several other oppressive practices of the mine 
operators toward the miners, and closes with the comment, ‘‘A 
more ingenious, effective, and devilish system for legally en- 
slaving men can not be devised. Its effect upon men, women, 
and children entitled to the protection of ahumane Government, 
but now powerless, is as inexorable as itislamentable.” __ 

The report also shows how the enforced idleness of miners 
and laborers with the menace of starvation is coolly relied upon 
by the coal barons to bring them to whatever terms of wages or 
conditions the latter may fix; the coal and iron police keeping 
the unemployed miners and laborers quiet while the process of 
coercion is going on. It is also shown that in 1882 the average 
wages of laborers engaged in the handling and transportation of 
coal was $7.58 per week; in 1883, $7.40; in 1884, $6.90; in 1885, 
$6.47, a gradual reduction resulting in four years in the net re- 
duction of average wages in those industries of $1.11 per week. 

In 1888 the Philadelphia Record published a statement taken 
from the tables of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

any, showing that while the coal trust compelled the people of 

hiladelphia to pay fromsix toseven dollars per ton forcoal dur- 
ing the winter months, the cost to the company for mining and 
transportation was only $2.19 per ton, the difference being prac- 
tically a royalty to the monopolists controlling the coal deposits 
and transportation. Aninvestigation made by the United States 
Government through its consular agencies, the results being 
embodied in Consular Report No. 64, published in 1887, shows that 
while the nominal daily wages of laborers in the bituminous coal 
regions of the United States is in some cases less than the daily 
wages of European laborers engaged in coal mining, the labor 
cost of mining coal in the United States is from 25 to 40 percent 
less per ton than in the European coal mines, because the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania are more easily and cheaply worked than 
are those of Europe. Commenting upon this consular report, 
Mr. Norris, editor of the Philadelphia Record, says: 


Thecry about high tariff wagesand pauper labor is adelusion and a snare. 
American labor is paid less for mining a ton of coal or for making a yard of 
cloththan even the cheap labor of Germany, miserably paid as the Germans 
are. These truths should be published and studied through the length and 
breadth of the iand. “ 


Now, sir, I have devoted a great deal of time to the discussion 
of the relation of the protective tariff on coal to the wages of 
American labor engaged in coal production. First, because 
there is no tariff barrier which bears so seriously and oppres- 
sively upon the industries and firesides of the people of my State 
as does the tariff on coal. 

Of about $1,000,000 of revenue derived from the importation of 
coal, $850,000 are annually collected at the portof San Francisco. 
In addition to this burden the tariff on coal places us almost en- 
tirely at the mercy of a little coal combine that periodically 
exacts from our industries and our domestic consumers not merely 
the 75 cents per ton which the tariff barrier enables them at ail 
times to extort for domestic coal, but additional burdens, meas- 
— —_ —— se «mang - our capacity to pay, whenever 

© provision for balancing the market by i 
— of = ‘trom Australia. x ee 
e cou ways rely upon our wheat fleet to bring a suffi- 
cient supply of coal to bec prices down to theline of legitimate 
profits if it was not for the power of the domestic monopolists to 
— advan from time to time, of the shelter of the protect- 
= tariff, by cutting prices compel the importers to lose 

e whole amount of tariff duties paid for the privilege of im- 
porting the Australian coal. This power is a menace to impor- 
tation, and our wheat ships generally come toour ports carrying 
Stone ballast in preference to taking the chances of carrying 
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coal into a market where it is burdened with the present tariff 
tax, and where domestic monopolists have such absolute con 
trol. During one whole winter the people of San Francisco 
were compelled to pay $20 per ton for bituminous coal for do- 
mestic uses that under free conditions would neversell for more 
than $5 per ton. 

Secondly, I have dwelt particularly upon the protective sys- 
tem as applied to coal mining, because it is a fair and compact 
illustration of the whole protective system, and because the in- 
vestigations that have been made as to the results of protection 
in that industry have been more extensive and more complete 
than in any other line of protected industry. 

Thirdly, because the protective tariff on coal is a burden upon 
the raw material of nearly every manufacturing industry in the 
United States, imposed avowedly for the purpose of fostering a 
lower and less desirable form of industry at the expense of the 
higher forms of industry of which coal constitutes one of the most 
important raw materials. 

Fourthly, because there is absolutely no justification for a 
tariff on coal, even from the standpoint of protection, since the 
cost of mining and transporting coal in this country is shown by 
the most reliable statistics to be less than the cost of mining and 
transporting any foreign coal to the same points. 

Fifthly, because the benefits of the tariff on coal go entirely 
to enrich a small set of the most merciless and oppressive 
monopolists that have ever wrung wealth from underpaid labor, 
while the tariff hasno tendency whatever to maintain the wages 
of labor or to improve the conditions of labor. 

Sixthly, because it is backed and supported here by th 
powerful and industrious lobby that has ever clamored 
cial privileges at the hands of Congress, and because we are in- 
formed that purely personal motives and considerations, arising 
out of interests in coal mines, will induce certain Democratic 
representatives in Congress to violate the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic party as given to the people in the Chicago platform of 
1892, by opposing any tariff-reform measure that does not con- 
tinue the unjust special privilege which the tariff on coal gives 
to those whose monopoly investments make them its beneficia- 
ries. I sincerely hope and trust that there are no such Demo- 
crats in Congress, or if there be such that they will relieve the 
Democratic party of the odium of responsibility for their con- 
duct in this crisis by openly proclaiming themselves to be op- 
ponents of the principles for which the Democratic party stand 
and by openly declaring their adherence to the party of protec- 
tion as well as to its principles. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOTTO 

These are the conditions to which the protective system 
brought labor in the most highly protected of American indus- 
tries. These are the fruits of thirty years of the highest pro- 
tection that the world hasever known. 

Will the Republicans claim that these conditions were pro- 
duced by the fear that in 1892 the Democrats might get into 
power and might reduce the tariff? 

Whenever evil conditions areshown to have existed under the 
protective system, the protectionists coolly explain the unfortu- 
nate fact by saying that it is due to the fear of future adverse 
legislation at the hands of the free-trade Democracy. 

The motto of the protectionist is, ‘‘Claim everything; deny 
everything.” If the country prospers, claim it as a result of 
protection; if it suffers an industrial depression, charge it to the 
growth of Democratic sentiment. The fertility of the earth, 
favorable climatic conditions, rich mineral deposits, great nat- 
ural resources and advantages of all kinds, and all benefits re- 
sulting from their development are unhesitatingly claimed by 
our Republican friends as immediate results of the protective 
Sy stem. 

Eliminate these false claims from their speeches and nothing 
remains but the foam of their perorations. 

Reduced to its last analysis, every Republican argument made 
during this debate has been a restatement in some form of the 
following syllogism: 

** Major premise: This country has had a very high protective 
tariff for the last thirty years. 

‘* Minor premise: This country has very largely increased in 
population and wealth during the last thirty years. 

‘** Conclusion: Our very high protective tariff caused our in- 
crease of population and wealth.” 

Every logician will at once declare this conclusion to be a non 
sequitur; the only conclusion that can be drawn from the major 
and minor premises being that, as population and wealth very 
largely increased during the protective period, therefore the ex- 
istence of a very high protective tariff does not in all cases pre- 
vent a very large increase of population and wealth. 








most 


for spe- 


Notwithstanding the truth of both the major and minor 
premises our very high protective tariff may have greatly limited 


the increase of both population and wealth, it simply appears 
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that the exist2nce of such a tariff did not prevent a very large 
increase of both. 

If the coexistence of the facts stated in the major and minor 
remises is to be accepted as proof that the one is the cause of 

the other, let us extend the Republican method of reasoning to 
other coexisting conditions. 

Allowing the major premises to stand, let us present the fol- 
lowing minor premises: During the past thirty years there have 
been four very severe industrial depressions—1867, 1877, 1884, 
1893. Therefore, our very high protective tariff is the cause of 
our industrial depressions. 

Again, the distribution of wealth in this country during the 
ast thirty years has been very unfair; the rich have been grow- 
ng richer without productive effort, and the poor have been 
rowing poorer while producing all wealth. Therefore our very 

high protective tariff causes an unfair distribution of wealth, 
causes the rich to become richer without productive effort, and 
causes the poor to become poorer while producing all wealth. 

These conclusions are as legitimate as the conclusion to the 
Republican syllogism, and they have the merit of more nearly 
approaching the truth; but they are non sequiturs, andI use them 
only for the purpose of exposing the utter absurdity of the Re- 
publican argument. 

But, say our Republican friends, the enrichment of small 
classes by means of the tariff is the best method of benefiting 
the masses, because it enables the classes to pay higher wages 
to the masses. When confronted with the fact that employers 
do not pay higher wages simply because they have the ability 
to do so, and that while the tariff may enable, it does not com- 
pel employers to pay higher wages, they tell us that trades 
unions must be relied upon to compela fair distribution to labor 
of the advantages which the employing classes receive from the 
tariff. 

In the same breath they are forced to acknowledge that the 
employing classes, while pocketing the benefits of protection, 
are constantly waging a war of extermination against trades 
unions, and that, in the most highly protected industries, they 
have been very generally successful. 

HARD TIMES IN 1892. 


In 1892 the industrial depression through which woe are now 
passing was pretty well advanced, and strikes, lockouts, and boy- 
cotts were very general throughout the country, many of them 
resulting inriotand bloodshed. The bloody labor riots at Home- 
stead, Coeur d’Alene, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and Knoxville in 1892 
will long be remembered, not only for their sanguinary charac- 
ter, but also for the sweeping condemnation which they brought 
down upon the Republican party and its monopoly-breeding pro- 
tective system. 

The present industrial depression—the fourth during the 
protective period of thirty years—was the real cause of the 
overwhelming defeat of the Republican party in 1892. Let that 
fact be forever remembered in connection with the other fact 
that the McKinley tariff law is still in full force and effect, while 
the industrial depression, which commenced under it, goes on 
apace. 

When asked to explain the labor troubles universally prevail- 
ing throughout the United States in 1892, the Republicans 
frankly tell us that they were due to a general attempt on the 
part of protected employers to break down the labor unions of 
this country—to destroy the only means, according to their own 
admissions, that laborers have of securing any benefit whatever 
from the tariff system. 

I have —— of the employers as the beneficiaries of protec- 
tion, but this is true only where the employer isalso the owner 
of the natural resources from which or upon which, his produc- 
tion proceeds. 

As a mere employer the tariff gives him very little advantage, 
because the monopolists of the natural resources control the 
situation and exact from all producers—employers as well as em- 
ployés—all benefits which the tariff, or any other cause, confers 
upon the location. 

In so far as the tariff localizes industry it simply increases the 
value of the location, and those who have no ownership in the 
location get no benefit. 


TARIFF ADVANTAGES ALL GO TO MONOPOLIES. 


Our Republican friends recognizing the absolute demonstra- 
tion of the fact furnished by the operation of the English corn 
laws, freely admit that the corn laws of England were of no ad- 
vantage to the English farmers or farm laborers, because the 
heavy protective tariff on — merely terided to make the rent 
of farming land in England higher, because the farming land of 
nee was entirely controlled by the landlords. e land- 
lords controlling all grain production in England, were able to in- 
crease the rent of the lands just as fast as any artificial encour- 
agoment increased the returns to be derived from farming. If 


the tariff could increase the price of grain in the home marke: 
of this country, precisely the same result would follow—tho land. 
lords would appropriate the entire benefit, because hero. 4. a 
England, the owners of the land control production. a 

But our Republican friends deny the application of that prio). 
ple to other industries, whereas itis perfectly clear that pro- 
duction in every department of industry is ultimately con; rolled 
by a monopoly just as complete as was the monopoly of fx», 
lands in England. The production of coal is controlled py the 
monopolists of the coal deposits, and they, having power {6 ogy. 
trol and limit production, appropriate all of the benefits pos It. 
ing from the tariff on coal. The monopolists of iron deposits 
control the production of iron in this country, and by that eon. 
trol they are enabled always to take the entire benefit of the 
tariff on iron ores. The owners of the timber lands of this eouy. 
try control the production of lumber, and are consequently able 
to take to themselves all benefits resulting from the tariff oy 
lumber. The monopolists of pasture lands control the prodyo. 
tion of wool in this country, and are consequently able to absoph 
all advantages resulting from a tariff on raw wool, if any adyap. 
tages can result from such tariff. Andsoitgoes. Behindoyery 
tariff barrier there is a monopoly of natural resources that js oy. 
riched by it; and the monopoly is the thing really encourg 
not the industry. 


$s en- 
Bed, 
THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 


When the protective system was proposed for this country, a 
a means of diversifying her industries, it was claimed that a 
brief period of protection to young industries would place them 
ona footing to compete with the world, and that this diversise,. 
tion of industries would more than return the burdens which 
the protective system would, for the time being, impose upon 
the farmers, by securing to them a vastly enlarged home market 
in which they would be free from competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe and Asia. Asthe beneficiaries of protection /at- 
tened upon the system, originally intended only to tide over the 
infancy of their manufacturing industries, they clamored for 
higher and higher duties until, in 1890, industries that were 
content in 1816 with a protective tariff of 20 per cent ad yilorem 
claimed and received an average protection of 98 per cent ad 
valorem; the enormity of the protective duty being concealed by 
a division of the tariff between specific and ad valorem rates. 

At the beginning the farming industries of this country were 
declared to be so profitable that they could afford the burden of 
tariff taxation in order todiversify home industries and to build 
up for their future advantage the home market. At the endof 
this period of protection American labor is found on the verge of 
pauperism, and much of it over the verge of pauperis, while 
the farming industries of the country have become prac'ically 
bankrupt. More than one-third of all farmers conducting farm: 
have become tenants, and farm laborers on all farms have been 
reduced to a condition between industrial slavery and the lower 
level of trampdom. The farmers who are occupying owners 
have their farms very generally mortgaged beyond the hope of 
redemption. 

These are the conditions to which the farmers and farm la- 
borers have been reduced during the era of protection. | do 
not say that the protective system has been the cause of their 
degradation, because I am well aware that a more potent agency 
has been operating te that end; but the protective system has 
been a constant burden upon them, aggravating their conul 
tions, and bringing them noadvantage in return for the burdens 
which it has imposed on them. The home market has been 4 
delusion of the most wretched character, yielding no benelit 
whatever to the farmer. 


The agricultural resources of this country are capable of sup- 


plying the whole world with breadstuffs. There is therefore, 
and there must ever be, a large surplus production of staple 
agricultural products in this country to be exported. - 
The market for our surplus is, and ever has been, the free- 
trade market of the world in which the so-called pauper grain 
of India and the Baltic is sold in open competition with ous. 
The price of grain in the home market is absolutely fixed oy 
the net price obtainable for the surplus in the world’s market. 
Of course all grain will be for sale in this country at the we 
rice at which thesurplus must be sold abroad. Suppose 1," 
bushels of wheat to be produced in a community requl! 4 
only 600,000 bushels for consumption, and that 400,000 bushe ; 
must be sent to Liverpool to besold, the price in Liverpool being 
60 cents per bushel and the cost of transportation being |!) °°!" 
per bushel: Unless some philanthropic farmers wil! pro!) Y 
and unconditionally agree to ship their grain to the amoun! 0" 
400,000 bushels to Liverpool and leave a monopoly of afer 
market to the others, all wheat will be offered for sale 10 - 
home market at the net price obtainable by shipment abro%¢, 
namely, 50 cents per bushel. al 
This has been the market condition under which the grain 0 
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American farmers has been sold during the whole protective 
riod. So far as the American farmer has been concerned, the 
nsumers of his grain might just as well have resided in Euro 

as in this country. But he has been placed at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. The tariff has added from 20 to 100 per cent to the 
cost of his clothing, his farming ag his lumber, etc., 
and to the cost of his transportation, both inlandand ocean. He 
has been obliged to pay more for his farming implements than 
foreign farmers have paid for the same implements manufac- 
tured by the same American concerns. : 

The tariff on such commodities as foreign consumers must 
sell in order to buy his wheat, not only compels him to pay a 
monopoly price for such commodities here, but increases the 
cost of shipping his grain to the European market by making it 
necessary for him, in order to ship his grain, to pay round-trip 
charter rates for grain vessels coming here in ballast to carry 
his grain to Liverpool; whereas, if trade were free, such vessels 
would come here laden with commodities which would pay for 
bringing the ships here, and the farmers would be obl ged to 
pay only freight one way for the shipment of their grain. This 
added cost of transportation not only diminishes the price 
which the farmer receives net for his grain in Europe, but, as I 
have sown, lowers the price of his grain in the home market 
as well. 

But, if the tariff on grain could increase the price of grain in 
this country, as the corn laws did in England, the benefit would 
not go to the farmers. It would go entirely to the landowners, 
whether farmers or mere landlords, just as it did in England 
under the corn laws. It would tend to enrich the owners of 

rain lands at the expense of the whole people of the country. 

t would intensify speculation in grain lands and would increase 
the evils resulting from land monopoly without benefiting even 
the farmers. The Republican newspapers are just now indulg- 
ing in a great deal of light editorial badinage over what they 
seem to regard as a piece of Democratic buncombe, namely, the 
reduction of the tariff on steel rails, which a leading Democrat 
has enumerated among the advantages which the farmer would 
derive from the passage of the Wilson bill. They ridicule the 
suggestion that farmers will be benefited = the cheapening of 
steel rails, and they are repeating all over the country the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What farmers are consumers of steel rails?” 

Let me say to our Republican friends that the farmers of this 
country are the real consumers of nearly all of the steel rails that 
are used in this country. More than three-fourths of the steel 
rails of this country are laid for the express purpose of carrying 
farm products to the distributing marketsand for carrying farm- 
ers’ = back to the agricultural districts. These steel rails 
are paid for out of the freights charged for carrying such grain 
and supplies. The freightand passenger rates always include a 
percentage of the cost of the railroad which ultimately makes up 
the whole cost of the road, including the rails. Care is taken to 
make the ee high enough to produce more than the cost 
rather than to produce less. Cheap rails will make cheap rail- 
roads and will tend to cheapen freights, thus bringing to the 
farmers relief from the excessive cost of transportation to and 
from the markets of the world. 

The Wilson bill will therefore tend not only to lessen the 
burden of the farming class by making clothing, shelter, farm- 
ing implements, and the like cheaper to them, but will actually 
increase the net prices of their farm products both in the home 
and foreign markets by cheapening the cost of transportation. 

In connection with this part of my argument I desire to sub- 
mit the following chapter from Henry George’s great work en- 
titled Social Problems, which shows most strikingly how the 
farming industry has been depressed while protection has been 
fattening its favorites: 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


It is frequently asserted that no proposition for the recognition of com 
mon rights to land can become a practical question in the United States 
sores a = Fes bon < ~ ae hoa oA their own farms and who 

ur ulation, Ww: ’ 

exert it 8 dot eatina political a my , Wielding, when they choose to 
eas make their way more slowly among an agricultural - 

ulation than among the pepuianics of cities end towns eres te 
past, in less 4 true of the United States than of any other country. 
: lg ee ome a me = those bac leek upon the small farmers 

ming an impregna 

in land Very much miscalcula 1 pregnable bulwark to private property 
ting, w I do not, that farmers could be relied upon to op- 

¥ite mengares fraught with great general benefits if seemingly Gppoeed , 
eir smaller personal interests, it is not true that such measures as I have 
mages ted are opposed to the interests of the great body of farmers. Onthe 
ce trary, these measures would be as clearly to their advantage as to the 
nad of wage-workers. The average farmer may at first start at the 
oan ann ually making land common a ; but given time for discus- 
= n reflection, and those who are already tying to persuade him that 
QS taxation upon the value of land would be to put all taxation upon 
him, - ve as little chance of success as the slaveholders had of persuading 
them in — the Northern armies were bent on kidnaping and selling 
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The average farmer can read, write, and cipher, and on matters con- 
nected with his own interests ciphers pretty closely. Heis not out of the 
great currents of thought, though they may affect him more slowly, and hé 
is anything but a contented peasant, ignorantly satisfied with things as they 
are and impervious to ideas of change. Already dissatisfied, he is becom- 
ing more so. His hard and barren life seems harder and more barren as 
contrasted with the excitement and luxury of cities, of which he constantly 
reads even if he does not frequently see, and the great fortunes accumu- 
lated by men who do nothing to add to the stock of wealth arouse his sense 
of injustice. He is at least beginning to feel that he bears more than his 
fair share of the burdens of society, and gets less than his fair share of its 
benefits; and though the time for his awakening has not yet come, his 
thought, with the decadence of old political issues, ls more and more turn- 
ing to economic and social questions. 

It is clear that the change in taxation which I pesgeee as the means 
whereby equal rights to the soil may be asserted and maintained would be 
to the advantage of farmers who are working land belonging to others, of 
those whose farms are virtually owned by mortgagees, and of those who 
are seeking farms, And not only dothe farmers whose opposition is relied 
upon—those who own their farms—form, as I shall hereafter show, buta 
decreasing minority of the ————— vote, and @ small and even more 
rapidly decreasing minority of the aggregate vote, but the change would be 
so manifestiy to the advantage of the smaller farmers who constitute the 
great body that when they come to understand it they will favor instead of 
opposing it. The farmer who cultivates his own small farm with his own 
hands is a landowner, it is true, but he is in greater degree a laborer, andin 
his ownership of stock, improvements, tools, etc., a capitalist. It is from 
his labor, aided by this capital, rather than from any advantage represented 
by the value of his land, that he derives his living. His main interest is 
that of a producer, not that of a landowner. 

There lived in Dublin. some years ago, a gentleman named Murphy 
“Cozy Murphy, they called him, for short, and because he was a very com- 
fortable sort of Murphy. Cozy Murphy owned landin Tipperary; but ashe 
had an agent in Tipperary to collect his rents and evict his tenants when 
they did not pay, he himself lived in Dublin, as being the more comfortable 

lace. And be concluded, at length, that the most comfortable place in Dub- 

in, in fact the most comfortable place in the whole world, was—in bed. So 

he went to bed, and stayed there for nearly eight years; not because he was 
at all ill, but because he liked it. Heate his dinners, and drank his wine, 
and smoked his cigars, and read, and played cards, and received visitors, 
and verified his agent’s accounts, and drew checks—all in bed. After eight 
years’ lying in he grew tired of it, got up, dressed himself, and for some 
years went around like other people, and then died. But his family were 
just as well off as though he had never gone to bed—in fact, they were bet- 
ter off; for while his income was not a whit diminished by his going to bed, 
his expenses were. 

This was a typical landowner—a landowner pure and simple. Now, let 
the working farmer consider what would become of himself and family if he 
and his boys were to go to bed and stay there, and he will realize how much 
his interests as a laborer exceed his interests as a landowner. 

It requires no grasp of abstractions for the working farmer to see that to 
abolish all taxation, save upon the value of land, would be really to his in- 
terest, no matter how it might affect larger landholders. Let the working 
farmer con sider how the weight of indirect taxation falls upon him without 
his having power to shift it off upon anyone else; how it adds to the price of 
ee everything he has to buy, without adding to the price of what he has 
to sell; how it compels him to contribute to the puppet of government in 
far greater proportion to what he possesses than it does those whoare much 
richer, and he will see that by the substitution of direct for indirect taxa- 
tion he would be largely the gainer. 

Let himconsider further, and he will see that he would be still more largely 
the gainer if direct taxation were confined to the value of land. The land 
of the working farmer is improved land, and usually the value of the im- 
provements and of the stock used in cultivating it bear a very high propor- 
tion to the value of the bare land. Now, as all valuable land fs not im- 
proved as is that of the working farmer, as there is much more of valuable 
land than of improved land, to substitute for the taxation now levied upon 
improvements and stock, a tax upon the naked value of land, irrespective 
of improvements, would be manifestly to the advantage of the owners of 
improved land, and especially of small owners, the value of whose improve- 
ments bears a much greater ratio to the value of their land than is the case 
with larger owners, and who, as one of the effects of treating improve- 
ments as a proper subject of taxation, are taxed far more heavily, even upon 
the value of their land, than are larger owners. 

The working farmer has only to look about him to realize this. Near by 
his farm of eighty or one hundred and sixty acres he will find tracts of five 
hundred or a thousand, or, in some places tens of thousands of acres, of 
equally valuable land, on which the improvements, stock, tools, and house- 
hold effects are much less in proportion than on his own small farm, or 
which may be totally unimproved and unused. In the villages he will find 
acre, half-acre, and quarter-acre lots, unimproved or slightly improved, 
which are more valuable than his whole farm. If he looks further he will 
see tracts of mineral land, or land with other superior natural advantages, 
having immense value, yet on which the taxable improvements amount to 
little or nothing; while, when he looks to the great cities, he will find vacant 
lots, 25 by 100 feet, worth more than a whole section of agricultural land 
such as his; and as he goes toward their centers he will find most magnifi- 
cent buildings less valuable than the ground on which they stand, and block 
after block where the land would sell for more per front foot than his whole 
farm. Manifestly to put all taxes on the value of land would be to lessen 
relatively and absolutely the taxes the working farmer has to pay; 

So far from the effect of placing all taxes upon the value of land being to 
the advantage of the towns at the expense of the agricultural districts, the 
very reverse of this is obviously true. The great increase of land values is 
in the cities, and with the present tendencies of growth, this must continue 
to be thecase. To place all taxes on the value of land would be to reduce 
the taxation of agricultural districts relatively to the taxation of towns and 
cities. And this would be only just, for it is not alone the presence of their 
own populations which gives value to the land of towns and cities, but the 
presence of the more scattered agricultural population forwhom they con- 
stitute industrial, commercial, and financial centers. 

While at first blushit may seem tothe farmer that to abolish all taxes 
upon other things than the value of land would be to exempt the richer in- 
habitants of cities from taxation, and unduly to tax him, discussion and re- 
flection will certainly show him that the reverse isthe case. Personal prop- 
erty is not, never has been. and never can be fairly taxed. The rich man 
always escapes more easily than the man who has but little; the city more 
easily than the country. Taxes which add to prices bear upon the inhabl- 
tants of sparsely settled districts with as much weight, and in many cases 
with much more weight, than upon the inhabitants of great cities. Taxes 
upon improvements manifestly fail more heavily upon the working farmer, 
a great part of the value of whose farm consists of the value of the improve- 
ments, than upon the owners of valuable unimproved land, or upon those 
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whose land, as that of cities, bears a higher relation in value to the improve- 
ibe truth is, that the working farmer would be an immense gainer by the 
change. Where he would have to pay more taxes on the value of his land, 
he would be released from the taxes now levied on his stock and improve- 
ments, and from all the indirect taxes that now weigh so heavily upon him. 
And as the effect of taxing unimproved land as heavily as though ts were 
improved would be to compel mere holders to sell, and to destroy mere 
speculative values, the farmer in sparsely settled districts would have lit- 
tle or no taxesto pay. Itwould not be untilequally good land all about him 
Was in use, and he had all the advantages of a well-settled neighborhood, 
that his taxes would be more than nominal. 

What the farmer who owns his own farm would lose would be the selling 
value of his land, but its usefulness to him would be as great as before— 
greater than before, in fact, as he would get larger returns from his labor 
upon it; and as the selling value of other land would be similarly affected, 
this loss would net make it barder for him to get another farm if he wished 
to move, while it would be easier for him to settle his children or to get 
more land if he could advantageously cultivate more. The loss would be 
nominal; the gain would bereal. Itis better for the small farmer, and es- 

slally for the small farmer with a growing family, that labor should be 
Bich and that land should be high. aradoxical as it may appear, small 
landowners do not profit by the rise in the value of land. On the cont~ary, 
they are extinguished. But before speaking of this, let me show how much 
misapprehension there is in the assumption that the small, independent 
farmers constitute, and will continue to constitute, the majority of the 
American people. 

Agriculture is the primitive occupation; the farmer is the American pio- 
neer; and even in those cases, comparatively unimportant, where settle 
ment is begun in the search for bees ne mn inotals, it does not become per- 
manent util agriculture in some of its branches takes root. But as popu- 
lation increases and industrial a goes on, the relative import- 
ance of agriculture diminishes. That the nonagricultural a of the 
United States is steadily and rapidly gaining on the agricuitural population 
is of course obvious. Accord to the census report the urban population 
of the United States waa, in 1700, but 3.3 per cent of the whole population, 
while in 1880 it had risen to 22.5 per cent. 

Agriculture is yet the largest occupation,’ but in the aggregate other occu- 
ations must exceed it. Acco to the census, which, unsatisfactory as 
tis, is yet the only ery ee ave, the number of persons engaged in 

agriculture in 1880 was 7,670,493 out of 17,392,099 returned as engaged in gain- 
ful occupations of all kinds.. Or, if we take the number of adult males asa 
bettercomparison of political power, we may find, with a little figuring, that 
the returns show 6,491,116 males of 16 years and over in agriculture, 
mainst 7,422,039 eng aged in other occupations. Accor to these figures 
the agricultural vote is already in a clear minority in the United States, 
while the preponderance of the nonagricultural vote, already great, is 
steadily and rapidly increasing.t 

But, while the agricultural population of the United States is thus already 
in the minority, the men who own their own farms are already in a minor- 
ity in the agricultural _—,: According to the census, the number of 
farms and plantations in the United States in 1980 was 4,008,907. The num- 
ber of tenant farmers, pay er rents or share rents, is given by one of 
the census bulletins at 1,024,601 would leave but 2,984,306 nominal own- 
ers of farms, out of the 7,679,493 persons employed in culture. The real 
owners of their farms must be greatly less even than . The most com- 
mon form of agricultural tenancy in the United States is not that of money 
or share rent, but of mortgage. % proportion of American farms occu- 


pied by their nominal owners are under m we can only guess. But 
there can be little doubt that the number of farms must largely 
exceed the number of rented farms, and it may not be too high an estimate 


to put the number of mo ed farms at alf the number of unrented 
ones. However this may be, it is certain that the farmers who really own 
their farms are but aminority of farmers, and a small minority of thoseen- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Further than this, all the tendencies of the time are to the extinction of 
the typical American farmer—the man who cultivates his own acres with 
his own hands. This mevement has only recently begun, but it is going on 
and must go on under present conditions with increasing rapidity. The re- 
markabie increase in the large farms and diminution in the small ones, 
shown by the analysis of the census figures which will be found in the ap- 
pendix, is but evidence of the fact—too notorious to need the proof of fig- 
ures—that the — to concentration, which in so many other branches 
of industry has substituted the factory for self-employing workmen, has 
reached agriculture. One invention after another has rn. given the 
large farmer a crushing advantage over the small farmer, and invention is 
still goingon. And it is not merely in the making of his crops, but in their 
transportation and marketing, and in the purchase of his supplies, that the 
large producer in culture gains an advan over the small one. 

To talk, as some do, about the bonanza farms breaking up in a little while 
into small homesteads is as foolish as to talk of the great shoe factory giv- 
ing way again to journeymen shoemakers, with their lapstones and awis. 
The bonanga farm and the great wire-fenced stock ranch have come to stay 
while present conditions last. If they show themselves first on new land, it 
is because there is on new land the greatest freedom of development, but the 
tendencies exist wherever modern industrial influences are felt, and is show- 
ing itseif in the British Isles as well as in our older States. 

‘This tendency means the extirpation of the typical American farmer, who 
with his own hands and the aid of his boys cultivates his own small farm. 
When a Brooklyn lawyer or a Boston banker can take a run in a palace car 
out to the new Northwest; buy some sections of land; contract for having 
it broken up, seeded, reaped, and thrashed; leave on it a superintendent, 
and make a profit on his first year’s cropof from six to ten thousand dollars 
a section—what chance has the emigrant farmer of the old type who comes 
toiling along in the wagon which contains his wife and children, and the few 
traps that, with his team, constitute his entire capitai? When English and 
American capitalists can run miles of barbed-wire fence, and stock the great 
inclosure with large herds of cattle, which can be tended, carried to market, 
and sold at the minimum of expense and maximum of profit, what chance 
has the man who would start stock-raising with a few cows? 

From the typical American farmer of the era now beginning to away, 
two types are diferentiating—the capitalist farmer and the farm laborer. The 
former does not work with his own hands, but with the hands of other men. 
He passes but a portion of his time, in some eases hardly any of it, upon the 
land he cultivates. His home isin a large town or great eee and he is. per- 
haps, a banker and speculator as wellasafarmer. ‘The latter is a prole- 
tarian, a nomad—part of the year a laborer and part of the year a tramp, 
migrating from farm to farm and from place to place, without family or 


+Com ng the returns as to occupations for 1870 with 1880, it will be seen 
that while dur the last decade the increase of persons engaged in — 
ture has been 29.5 per cent, in personal and professional services in- 
crease has been 51.7 per cent; tn trade an | transportation 51.9 per cent, and 
in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining industries, 41.7 per cent. 











home or any of the influences and responsibilities that develop manly 
acter. If our treatment of land continues as now, some of Our small i. 
pendent farmers will tend toward one of these extremes, and 1; 

will tend toward the other. But besides the tendency to producij.n -° 
large scale, which is operating to extirpate the small indepenie : 
there is, in the rise of land values, another powerful tendency o 

the same direction. , 

At the looting of the summer palace at Pekin by the allied ¢, 
some valuable jewels were obtained by private soldiers. How 
remain in such possession? Ifa Duke of Brunswick were to 
hoard of diamonds among the poor, how long would the 
holdthem? The peasants of Ireland and the costermongers o! | 
their donkeys, which are worth only afew shillings. But y 
nation of circumstances the donkey became as valuable a 
no peasant or costermonger would be found dri 
chickens are cheap, the common people eat them; where th 
are to be found only on the tables of the rich. Soitis with 
comes valuable it must gravitate from the hands of t! 
living into the possession of the rich. 

What has caused the extreme concentration of land ow 
is not so much the conversion of the feudal tenures in 

liation of the religious houses and the inclosure of the 
effect of the rise in the value of land. The small esta ’ 
were many in England two centuries and even a century aco 
parts of large estates mainly by purchase. They gravitated 
sion of the rich, just as diamonds, or valuable printings, ; 
gravitate to the possession of the rich. 

So long as the masses are fools enough to permit private p 
itis rightly esteemed the most secure possession. It can n 
destroyed by any accident; it can not bo carried off; it tends; 
increase in value with the growth of popuiation and improvem 
arts. Its possession being a visible sign of securo wealth. a 
owner, as competition becomes sharp, in the position of alord or ¢ 
human creatures who have no legal rights to this planet, carries \ 
social consideration and deference. For these reasons land commar 
higher price in proportion to the income it yields than anything else 
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the man to whom immediate income is of more importance than a secu 
investment finds it cheaper to rent land than to buy it 

Thus, as land grew in value in England, the small owners were not merel\ 
tempted or compelled by the vicissitudes of life to sell their land. but it | 


came more profitable to them to sell it than to hold it, as they could 
land chea) than they could hire capital. By selling and then renti 
English farmer, thus converted from a landowner into a ten 
for a time at least the use of moreland and more capital, andt ) 
of land thus gravitated from the hands of those whose prime ob}: 
a living into the hands of those whose prime object is a secure inv e 

This process must go on in the United States as land rises in value. We 
may observe it now. Itis in the newer parts of our growing cities that w 
find people of moderate means living in their own houses. Where 1 
more valuable we find such peer living in rented houses. In such ci 
block after block is built and sold, generally under mortgage. to far 
who thus endeavor to secure a home of theirown. ButI thinikx itis t! 
eral oxperience that as years pass by and land acquires a greater va Tr) 
houses and lots pass from the nominal ownership of dwellers into the | 
session of landlords, and are occupied by tenants. So, in tho agricultur 
districts, it is where land has increased little if anything in value that we 
find homesteads which have been long in the possession of the same family 
of working farmers. 

A general officer of one of the great trunk railroad lines told me that} 
attention had been called to the supreme importance of the land question 
by the great westward emigration of farmers, which, as the result of exte! 

ve inquiries, he found due to the rise ofland values. Aslandrisesin\ 
the working farmer finds it more and more difficult for his boys to get farn 
of their own, while the price for which he can sell will give him a conside 
ably larger tract of land where land is cheaper; or he is tempted or forced 
to mortgage and the mortgage eats and cats until it eats him ont or until he 
colicludes that the wisest thing he can do is torealize the difference betwee 
the mortgage and the selling value of his farm and emigrate West. And 
many cases he commences again under the load of a mortgage, for as set 
ment is now going very much of the land sold to settlers ,by railroad 
panies and speculators is sold upon mortgage. 

And what is the usual result may be inferred from such announ 
as those placarded in the Union depot at Council Bluffs, offering tho 
of improved farms for sale on liberal terms as to payment. One man 
upon mortgage, fails in his payments, or gets disgusted, and moves 
the farm he has improved is sold to another man upon mortgage. Cene: 
speaking, the ultimate result is, that the mortgagee, not thei 
comes the full owner. Cultivation under mortgage is, in tru 
tional form between cultivation by the small owner and cuit 
large owner or by tenant. 

The fact is, that the typical American farnfer, the cultivator 
farm of which he is the owner, is the product of conditions und 
bor is dear and land is cheap. As these conditions change, lal 
cheap and land becoming dear, he must pass away as he has | 
England. 

It has already become impossible in our older States fora n 
with nothing to become by his labor the owner ofa farm. As‘ 
main disappears this will become impossible all over the United - 

And as in the accidents and mutations of life the small 0 ) 
from their holdings, or find it impossible to compete with the ¢g 
of capitalistic farming. they will not be able to recover, and 
mass of tenants and laborers. Thus the concentration of la! 

roceeding, and must proceed, if private property in land be < 
ar from it being to the interest of the working farmer to © i 
sah in land, its continued recognition means that his ‘ ren 

mself, shall lose all right whatever in their native soil; sia » 

the condition of free men to that of serfs. 
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TAXING THE FOREIGNERS. 


We are seriously told that the foreigners pay our tar): 
The idea that the foreigner pays the taxes imposed \) 
modities imported to this country is an exploded fallacy 
most ludicrous character. The idea that any man who ci) °° 
his commodity for a given price on one side of any 1moyih"': 
line will pay a tariff of from 20 to 100 per cent upon th 
modity for the privilege of selling it at the same price ° 
other side of a line, isso absurd that but for our own reco!’ 
tion of the public declarations made by protectionists to ‘> 
effect, it could hardly be believed that sane men had ever“ 
tempted to sustain such a position by argument. 
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When : : 
a by the foreigners and not by domestic consumers was at 


Pr height 
BOUTELLE) one of the Republican leaders, most strikingly dis- 
avowed his belief in that the ory. A town in his district was Vis- 
ited by & destructive conflagration and almost entirely wiped 
out. in order to help the people rebuild their stricken to wn, 
Mr. BouTELLE introduced « bill providing for the remission of 
the duty on all lumber impo l for the rebuilding of houses in 
that town. He has since supported his party’s theory, that the 


yreigner |} ‘ : ; : 
fore ithe country whether that bill was intended for the benefit 


toy 
iLO 


vi ° . . . . malian? ; a 
of the Canadian lumberm« n or for the relief of the people of his 
district who desired to rebuild their homes and places of busi- 
ness. 


Whenever a= . : . ; she 
protective tariff asan obstruction to trade, our Republican friends 
joint to such condemnation as a complete justification of ovr 
protective system and an indication that as our protective sys- 
tem is obnoxious to foreigners, it must be beneficial to us. So, 
whenever foreign mechanics or trades people speak in dispraise 
of our tariff system, American workingmen are promptly told 
py Republican newspapers and politicians, that such complaint 
is conclusive evidence of the advantages which the Republican 
tariff system is securing toour workingmen. It might be sufil- 
cient in answering such a non sequitur, to say that we should be 
as well able to judge of our own interest as foreigners are to 
judge of theirs, and that we should not bein any way guided in 
our judgments by their praise or condemnation. 

But let us see what the protests offoreigners amount toas evi- 
dence of theadvantages which we receive from the tariff system: 
A shoemaker is standing on the American side of the Cana- 
dian line, owning a barber’s kit which he can not use. A Ca- 
nadian barber is on the other side of the line witha set of shoe- 
maker's tools which he can not use. They are anxious to trade, 
and arrange terms which are perfectly satisfactory to both of 
them, but discover that before the shoemaker’s tools can be re- 
ceived on our side of the line it will be necessary to pay 90 per 
cent of their value asa tax. This being prohibitory, the trade 
falls through and both are sadly disappointed. The barber on 
the Canadian side complains bitterly of our laws against trade 
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the Republican delusion that the tariff tax was) 


the distinguished gentleman from Maine [MTr. | 


pays the tax, but hoe has never yet satisfactorily ad- | 


-a foreign newspaper condemns or complains of our | 
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turally devote himself to 1 


es, shipping his 4 bushels of 


sult from his labor, he would na 
wheat instead of making sh 













g 
wheat to the London market and receiving in return two pa 
of } LOR 
Jk SLi > 
But : y | 11 tava to this 
ul 0 ys i ( ay YO LO LOIS 
countr You yuld se own s ut ho or, if you 
pr + ++ ( he } } —< \ at me- 
; g { 10m 
m sh irue, it wlll cé f ’ of to get 
one pair ¢ f in ( two pairs 
, lw a alll a 0} “a 
oi eq iy good shoes for the i t< ] t ji riand 
But the shoemaker in this country will furnish you with a home 
} e % “. 1 pe : a 
market for your wheat, and therefore wo will im : Tt of 
| 100 ner cent on shoes. thus comnelline von + atene, & af ? 
per Cnt On SnoSes, thus con elling ( LO LV 5 
wheat for one pair of shoes in ypairs. Ti l 
courage home industry, and at the same time build u , 
market for your wheat.” 
Che advantage to the shoemaker is doubt! shei t 
ng On an unprofitable trade under ditions that are mani 


which have prevented the mutually advantageous exchange of | 


tools. 

The 
barber's complaint, and says: ‘‘ Ah, ha! my boy, don’t you see 
how we saved youfrom a most unprofitable bargain! Do you not 
hear the Canadian barber over there complaining that we pre- 
vented him from making an advantageous trade? Don’t you 


see that ifthe Canadian barber would have profited by the trade, | might be prohibited and there would be ample work for all men 


| in carrying the burdens that are now borne by horses. 


you must have lost, and that we have saved you?” 
The shoemaker would probably reply: ‘‘I do not see how the 


pro‘ectionist calls the attention of our shoemaker to the | 


Canadian’s disappointment ean evercome the loss that I suffer | 


for want of the tools which I could have obtained from him by 
exchange and my inability to sell the barber’s kit which I can 
not use.” 

People trade always because each party desires the thing that 
the other has more than the thing that he has to trade for it. 
Trades may be mutually advantageous, and they are always be- 
lieved to be so by parties making exchanges under freedom of 
trade. Laws which obstruct trade are disadvantageous to both 
parties. 

EXCHANGE FACILITATES 

The theory that the prevention of free foreign trade, thereby 
compelling domestic consumers to purchase domestic products, 

advantageous to all concerned, rests upon a fallacious notion 
of the relations existing between production and exchange. 
The man who in this country produces more than he wants of 
one commodity, with a view to exchanging it for other com- 
mondities that will satisfy his wants, is really producing the 
things that he desires for ultimate consumption. A farmer 
in California requires 50 bushels of wheat for domestic con- 
sumption. Hecan use no more. Why should he produce more 
than 50 bushels of wheat? It is because he desires clothing, shel- 
ter, farming implements, and the like. And he can produce 
more of those things through the process of exchange, by de- 
voting his efforts directly to the production of wheat, than he 


PRODUCTION. 


oes by diversifying his labor—producing 50 bushels of wheat 
or use; then proceeding by his own hands to manufacture shoes 


for himself and family; then clothing; then lumber, and so on. 
~ producing his surplus of wheat heis really producing shoes, 
oothing, lumber,etc.,for the satisfactionof his wants. Assum- 
g that, by his own labor directly applied to shoemaking, he 
—_ make one pair of shoes with a given amount of labor, but 
— with the same labor he could produce 4 bushels of wheat, 
Which would exchange in the Loudon market for two pairs of 
equally good shoes; then, in ord=r to secure the greatest possible 





| ine benefit to the other classes, and ultimately 


I 
f y unsuitable to his trade, but the dis 

is not atall doubtful. If the farmer sl 

hi - ac J sid eneaned in aan 
his own shoes, and should succeed in doul 
shoes produced by the expenditure of a gi 
he would be applauded as a more 1 






1. 1s 
nan oral 


increasing the wealth of the country by this dou 


Yet the result of his increased productive power in the one case 
is exactly the same as the result of his exchange in the other, 
namely, two pairs of shoes at the expense of the effort origi- 
nally required to produce one pair. Whyshould weapplaud the 
doubling of the productive power of the farmer in the matter of 
making shoes at home any more than we should the doubling of 
his productive power by the process of exchanging his wheat 


e 


v shoes in the other case? 


1th processes increase the wealth of the « it in just the 


, 
| » 
} 





same proportion, and one is just as advantageous to the country 
as the other. Men should be encouraged to make the best pos- 
sible productive use of their own faculties and of the natural re- 


sources of the country. 

You say that if the shoes were not obtainable by exchange in 
the foreign country they would have to be made in this country, 
and that their making would furnish work to other laborers in 
this country. But the proposition that that is an adv ge to 
labor is based upon a ties idea of what laborers need. 


inta 


WHAT LABOR NEEDS. 

Laborers do not need work. They need the things that work 
will produce, and men whoare able and willing to labor in wealth- 
production need opportunities for wealth-production. If work 
were the thing really needed all idle men might be employed in 
digging post holes and filling them upagain, or the use of horses 


The use 
of railroads might be prohibited, and the old methods of trans- 
portation for the new volumes of freight would afford more than 
ample employment for all men. But the answer to both of these 
propositions is the same as the answer to the proposition to have 
men dig post holes and fill them up again. It is unprofitable. 
So it is equally unprofitable to have men employed in this coun- 
try in making commodities which cost twice as much here as 
they can be obtained for by exchange abroad. 

A permanently unprofitable industry maintained by tariff bar- 
riers in this country is a curse to thecountry, a limitation upon 
the rights of one class of our citizens without any correspond- 
ting in the 
building up of monopolies that oppress the labor engaged in the 
protected enterprise as well as the producers who are forced to 
exchange their commodities at a disadvantage. What labor 
needs is not the building up of unprofitable, artificial enterprises; 
not the localization of unprofitable industries; not the destruc- 
tion of improved appliances for wealth production, but oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of all these things—the opening of 
the natural resources from which labor can produce wealth. 

This opening of natural opportunities to labor as a means of 
reliof from the deplorable industrial conditions now existing 
can be readily, easily, lawfully, and justly accomplished at any 
time by the adoption of a system of taxation which will make 
land monopoly unprofitable, and which will force the present 
monopolists of the natural resources of our country to throw 
them open to settlement and use. 

INDUSTRIAL 

I discussed at length the cause and cure of industrial depres- 
sions in my remarks upon the silver question on August 23 and 
26, 1893, and any repetition of my argument on that subject 
would be superfluous. But in view of the repeated assertion of 
our Republican friends, that the present industrial depression 
was caused by the fear that the Democratic party would mate- 
rially modify or repeal the McKinley tariff law, | must suggest 
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the absurdity of attributing universal results to purely local 
causes. 

The present industrial depression prevails in every civilized 
country, save andexcept the colony of New Zealand. Surely the 
fear of Democratic legislation in this country, which it is alleged 
by our Republican friends will place American industries at a 
disad vantage, would not cause an industrial depression in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and the Australian col- 
onies. The cause of the present industrial depression must be 
as universal as its effect. Again, this is the seventh industrial 
depression that we have had during the past sixty years, and 
those depressions have occurred at regular intervals varying 
from cight to ten years during that whole period, becoming more 
frequent and more intense with the wonderful advance that we 
have made in that time in material progress. They have all had 
the same symptoms and the same eifects. 

The regularity of their occurrence precludes the idea that 
they can have resulted from special causes in each case and 
makes it certain that some universally operating cause, which 
has existed continuously for at least sixty years, has produced 
our constantly recurring industrial depressions. This depres- 
sion commenced any after the passage of the McKinley bill, 
which measure is still in full force and effect. The Democrats 
might, therefore, with much greater er ee e the in- 
dustrial depression to the McKinley bill. But the numberof de- 
pressions which have heretofore occurred at regular intervals, 
and the universality of all of these depressions, giving evidence 
of an old and general as cause, makes it as absurd for 
Democrats to charge the present depression to the McKinley 
bill as it is manifestly absurd for the Republicans tocharge the 
present depression to the fear that the Democrats will make 
trade freer than it was and is under the McKinley law. 

The cause of industrial depressions must arise out of some mal- 
adjustment of the primary conditionsof production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Analyzed, the ultimate effects of productionare 
land, labor, and capital. Capital is the product of labor and is 
naturally an assistant of labor in production. Land is the 
natural storehouse from which all wealth is produced by the ap- 
plication of labor. Labor and land are therefore the ultimate 

actors of production. The wealth ———, is primarily dis- 
tributed under our highly developed industrial system among 
landlords, laborers, hom capitalists. The landlord as afactor in 
distribution (he is not a factor in production), controlling all 
production by reason of his monopoly of the sources of produc- 
tion, dictates tolabor and capital what share of production shall 
be given to him, It is to his interest to keep labor and capital 
engaged in productive effort so that his tribute shall not be di- 
minished. 

But his avarice leads him to increase the share which he de- 
mands as fast as labor and capital seem able to bear the increase. 
He does not desire to break down the productive efforts of laber 
and capital, because that must ultimately result in harm to him. 
But ners his absolute power without any means of deter- 
mining the limit of the capacity of labor and capital to pay 
ovened rent, save and except the apparent exhaustion of their 
means in general bankruptcy, he periodically forces his rentline 
so high as to make are unprofitable to labor and capital, 
and oer are compelled to desist from production until ground 
rent falls to the economic line, thus giving them a chance to re- 
sume productive effort at living wages ant rofits. 

The share of way going to the landlord is an unearned 
increment which, to the extent to which it constitutes a mar- 
gin of production, is produced by the general community, and 

y right of production belongs to the general community. The 
monopoly of land is caused by the failure of the community to 
appropriate that unearned increment to the public use; thus, by 
leaving it to private speculators, causing them to monopolize 
the natural earth with its resources, in order to secure that in- 
crement which grows with the growth of every community and 
which increases with every advance in material progress. The 
cure of industrial depressions does not lie in the establishment 
or maintenance of protective laws which simply go to enrich the 
classes that are in a position to take advantage of them at the 
expense of the masses, nor yet does it lie in the reformation of 
the tariff system, although such reform brings with it benefits 
to the masses corresponding with the advantages which it takes 
away from the classes. 

In order to cure the social disorder which produces industrial 
depressions we must strike below the regulations which limitor 
extend commerce to the conditions which control production. 
We must put a stop to land monopoly by taking away from pri- 
vate individuals the unearned increment of land, which is the 
sole incentive to land speculation and land monopoly. This will 
be accomplished by the adoption of the single-tax system, which 
I hope to have the privilege of presenting to this House in de- 
tail at a later period in this discussion. 








FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION. 


As a means of raising public revenue the tariff is tho wp 
form of taxation resorted to in civilized countries. [t j 
itorial to the last degree. It bears unequally on the pov 
the country. It bears upon the people according to their 
sities, and not according to their possessions or to th 
tages which they receive either from the people or f; 
Government. It is the most wasteful of all forms of + 
In proportion to the burden imposed upon the people, 1 
amount of revenue is secured to the Government th»n }, 
other form of taxation ever adopted. It burdens not 0; 
consumers of foreign goods, to whom the tariff tax is shifte 
it burdens generally to the same extent the consumers of (jy). 
tic goods by enabling the monopolists who control the soy)», 
of production to levy a private tax on such consumers under ¢ 
shelter of the tariff tervier. 

It is a premium on smuggling,and places the honest impo, 
at a tremendous disadvantage with respect to his dishonest pj- 
vals. It stands between producers, who need each other's eox)- 
modities, forbidding them to exchange, and inflicting equal jp. 
jury upon the citizenand the alien, whose exchange of commodi- 
ties it prevents. It places domestic manufactures ata greater 
disadvantage than it doesforeign manufactures, in that the bur- 
dens imposed upon the raw materials of domestic manufactures 
are not compensated for and nevercan be compensated for by the 
increased tariffs on manufactured products; because the hich 
prices made necessary by the burdens on raw materials and fue} 
limit the market for such products. 

The people are beginning to understand that freedom of pro- 
duction and freedom of exchange are both absolutely essential 
to their well-being and happiness. They are beginning to real- 
ize that the more highly developed the industry and commerce 
of a nation become, the more essential is it to the well-being of 
the whole people to maintain inall of their relations that funda- 
mental principle of Jeffersonian Democracy, ‘‘ Equal rights to 
all; special privileges to none,” that the greatest good of the 
greatest number must ever be accomplished by maintaining the 
most perfect equality for opportunities with respect to the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth; that special privileges can 
never, under any circumstances, be accorded to the majority of 
the people, but must always promote the advantages of the mi- 
nority at the expense of the majority. 

They are beginning to learn that special privileges created 
by tariff taxation make the masses of the people slaves to the 
interests of the privileged few; that direct taxation ag a substi- 
tute for tariff taxation takes away those special privileges and 
gives to the whole people equal opportunities and equal advan- 
tagesin the matterof trade. They are also beginning to under- 
stand that direct taxation not only makes trade opportunities 
free and equal to the whole people, but tends also to make pro- 
duction free. They are beginning to learn that while monopo 
lists control the sources of production the masses of the people 
must ever continue to be the industrial slaves of the people wh 
control their opportunities for production, and they will soon 
learn that that form of direct taxation which takes away from 
private monopolists all advantages in a special dominion over 
the natural sources of wealth production is the form of taxation 
which must finally set them free from the thraldom of indus 
trial slavery which grinds them to the earth to-day. 

The Democracy of the future must represent this growing idea 
and this growing sentiment among the real Democratic peop‘e 
of this nation. hose now claiming te be Democrats who 
lieve in using the taxing power of this Government to foster 
special interests at the expense of the masses must find some 
other party through which to foster their favorite monopolies. 
Emblazoned upon the banner of Democracy in all future cam- 
paigns must be the motto, ‘‘Free trade and direct taxation, 
and behind that standard the friends and champions of equa! 
rights will march to successive victories, making all the futura 
ages of popular sovereignty to the end of time radiant with the 
glory of the established erineiules of equality and justice. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


We are admonished by our Republican friends that the peop'’ 


are not prepared for radical taritf reform; that they have been 
converted from the free-trade sentiments by which they were 
actuated in 1892 to a belief that after all their interests are Dest 
to be subserved by promoting the special privileges of the ben: 
eficiaries of protection and trusting to the generosity of those 
special interests for the public weal. In the most fra'e! = 
a, and inthe most kindly patronizing manner, our ltep\\> 
lican friends advise us that the best means for maintaining ti 
supremacy of the Democratic party would be the abandonment 
of our principles and the most flagrant breach of our platform 


| promises to the people. 


It is notstrange that our Republican friends should be rea‘y 
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to give such advice, but 1t is passing strange that in this hour either have always been restrictions upon the rights of labor. 
of duty so many erstwhile Democrats should be inclined to ac- | They have never been imposed for the benefit of labor, but al- 
cept their advice. Nothing na be of such advantage | ways for the benefit of classes that oppress labor. 

to the Republican party as the failure of the Democratic party | lhe Wilson bill does not furnish either freedom of production 
to fulfill its promses on the tariff question, Such failure would | or freedom of exchange, but it is a great step in the direction of 
be an unpardonable ee ee the principle of representa- |o of these desired ends. Its effects upou our industrial sys- 
tive government which would justly doom our party to univer- tem will be advantageous and its advantages will be discovered 
sal condemnation, and Ww ould undoubtedly compel the prompt | very soon after it shall gointo effect. Our Republican friends 
and general disintegration of the party as it is now coustituted. predict dire disaster to labor as the result of its enactment. 
It would compel the real Democrats, who believe in the princi- | They predict the ruin of industries now profitable and the pre- 


ples 0 i 


OO] 


f Jeffersonian Democracy, to redeem the standard of our | vention of the organization of industries. Their predictions will 
party from the discredit cast upon it by Democratic advocates | come home to plague them in the hour of the nation’s prosper- 
of special privileges: men XS weed indefinitely delay the reali- | ity under the Wilson bill. Those prophecies, recalled in that 
yation of the hopes of the people who commissioned us to reform | hour, will more sharply bring into view the utter falsity of their 
the tariff. ae so ; protective theory and will cast a bright side light upon the dis- 

The people have not lost faith in the principles of equal rights | torted philosophy by which their special pleas for monopoly 
and equal opportunities for which the Democracy of Jefferson | privileges have mystified and deceived the people. 
stands, but delays and evasions on the part of the responsible We need not answer their vain predictions now. Confident of 
representatives of the Democratic party in Congress may cause | the soundness of our position, confident of the beneficial results 
them to lose faith in the fidelity of the party as at a | that are sure to flow even from the proposed measure of relief, 
ized to those principles. The spirit of liberty, the love of justice, | we can afford to let the practical operation of the Wilson bill 
the demand for equality of natural rights and opportunities was | answer their dark prophecies and forebodings of evil. Let the 
never stronger among the people than itis to-day. It was for | Wilson bill be passed promptly, with amendments if we can se- 
accomplishment of & substantial step toward these great ideals | cure them, extending the free list and reducing duties, but above 
of right that the rallied to the supportof the Democratic party | all, let it be passed promptly, and let the returning tide of pros- 
in 1892. Their future adherence to those principles is unques- | perity which will follow its enactment be its all-suflicient defense 
tionable. : efore the country and before the world. 

In so far as the Democratic party shall stand for them, the 
people will stand by - bg wren eh a the people will NS 

ow any par wui@, however sacred, or however it may 4 . m ’ 

eae chant enstolen, Gnlees the representativesof the waete Income Tax—Populist Amendment to Make the Tax Graduated. 
can be relied upon to carry them into practical effect and to en- 
graft them upon the laws of our country as speedily and as com- 





pletely as possible. ae SPEECH 
The social conditions now existing constitute a tangible and oF 
resistless force, driving us to the extension of the principie of — 
individual freedom and equality of rights and opportunities LAF E PENCE . 
among our citizens or to the abandonment of popular govern- OF COLORADO 
ment. Inthe language of Madge Morris, California’s popular sii eax ; 
poet— IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Some invisible power 
Is moving the long silent bell in the tower— Twesday, January 30, 1894. 


Forward and backward and forward it swings, 


And liberty, liberty, liberty rings. The House having under consideration the income-tax amendment to the 


Wilson tariff bill— 


Class privileges dominating the industries and the lives of the Mr. PENCE said: 
masses of the people of this country can no longer coexist with | Mr.CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from New York who has just 
the institution of popular sovereignty. The hour hascome when spoken [Mr. BARTLETT] has designated the amendment now 
the supreme test predicted by Lord Macaulay in his famous letter | pending asa “Populist” proposition. The purpose of the gen- 
+o Henry S. Randall, of March 23, 1857, is presented tothe insti- tleman, of course, is tofrighten away from support of the amend- 
tution of popular government in this country. | ment some Democratic members of this House. He makes it 
Our public lands, which constituted the outlet for surplus la- | proper for me to indulge for a minute or two in some suggestions 
bor, are closed by the power of monopoly against settlement. | as to the position of the People’s party on this proposition. 
The labor centers are overcrowded, and everywhere the army of At the Omaha convention in 1892 the People’s party covered 
the unemployed, maintained in enforced idleness for the purpose | this question with this one sentence: ‘‘ We demand a graduated 
of keeping the wages of labor down to the standard of living | income tax.” In line with that declaration, on to-morrow when 
fixed by the necessities of the lowest class, has long been upon | amendments will be in order, if I may be recognized by the 
us and has grown with the growth of the powerful special inter- | Chair for the purpose, I shall, at the suggesti@ of the Populist 
ests fostered by the Republican party during the last thirty | members of this House and under the direction of their unani- 
years. mous vote and in their name, propose an amendment to the in- 
Our decennial industrial depressions are forcing to the front | ternal-revenue bill that has been moved by the gentleman from 
the darker Huns and fiercer Vandals of whom Macaulay proph- | Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]—amending it only in one regard— 
esied, and they are coming from within as the product of our | for the purpose of making the income tax when levied a grad- 
own institutions. They have gathered, as Mr. George has said, | uated tax. The amendment so to be offered (without waiting 
in the shadows of our churches and universities, and they are | now to read it) will provide for a tax upon no income below 
destined to wreak greater destruction upon our civilization than | $2,500; a tax of 1 per cent upon incomes from $2,500 to $10,000; 
the Huns and Vandals of olden times wrought upon the civiliza- | atax of 2 percent upon incomes from $10,000 to $30,000; a tax of 
tion of Rome, unless the causes that are now breeding human | 3 per cent upon incomes from $30,000 to $60,000; a tax of 4 per 
tigers shall be eliminated from our social system. | cent upon incomes from $50,000 to $100,000; and a tax of 5 per 
—— have occasion hereafter, in discussing another phase of | cent upon incomes in excess of $100,000. 
o question now before this House, to present my views upon | In our judgment, Mr. Chairman, the graduated feature of 
ave for establishing freedom of trade and upon the this tax is its chiefest virtue; and it has many virtues. In the 
— 4 y Which both of these very desirable ends can be fully time allotted to me, | certainly shall not undertake to cite many 
complished, and I shall then take occasion to present in detail | authorities, historical or otherwise; but I shall hope in that 
| Views upon the labor problem now pressing for solution. _| brief time to make some successful answer to some of these sug- 
pa uainiala that laborers are entitled always and everywhere | gestions that have been made against the theory and principle 
the Gea portunities for productive employment which | of an income tax—and shall avail myself of the general privi- 
are alw. r has bountifully and freely supplied, and that they | lege to extend my remarks in the REcORD. y 
ot their labor everywhere entitled to the whole of the product When this House was Seeking to secure a quorum to bring 
in the abor, and are entitled to the greatest possible freedom | this question up for consideration, we, ten of us who are here as 
on oe of holding and using and exchanging such prod- | Populists, doubted, regretfully but sorrowfully doubted, the dis- 
their valk end of securing the comforts and happiness for which | position and purpose of 169 Democrats in this House to bring in 
tion— the uctive efforts are put forth. That is the labor ques- | this measure. We feel now that we owe to them our sincerest 
full fruits of tee raees opportunities for production with the | congratulations for the courage which they have display ed. 
Freedo ts productive effort as the reward of labor. [Applause.] We feel that we owe to them, and that the country 
establi hed of production and freedom of exchange will, when | owes to them, the acknowledgment which is their due for hav- 
shed, be the greatest boons to labor. Restrictions upon | ing now fivally set up a breakwater against the waves of disas- 
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ter which had been started by the previous course of their party’s 
Administration. 

Now they need not go home to justify the restoration of a 
black queen or a queen of any kind or color. [Applause.] Now 
they need not go home to justify the issue of bonds in days of 
peace. Now they need not go home to make some kind of an 
answer to the course of the Administration here last August 
and of their party in this House. This measure—the income- 
tax amendment—and this measure alone, thus far in the Fifty- 
third Congress, gives some kind of encouragement to those 
citizens who have hopefully longed for a cisplay of courage and 
patriotism on the part of the Democratic majority in this House. 

If | were looking for political advantage, I would have been 
giad indeed to have seen this majority withhold thisamendment, 
to have seen them bring it in as a separate measure, and send it 
to a President who was sure to veto it, to have seen them show 
the same line of weakness and lack of courage that has been ex- 
hibited too often here by some members of the majority. 

But they have not done it, and for one I want to say that I am 
sincerely glad of it, and I certainly speak for ten members upon 
this floor when I give expression to that sentiment. 

Men individually here, we mightcongratulate. Time will not 
permit, but no citizen of the West or South, in allthe years to 
come, will fail to remember with grateful sentiment, MCMILLIN 
and HALL and BRYAN and TARSNEY, and those allied with 
them on the committee, and above all the brave member from 
Illinois [Mr. FrrH1AN] who has hesitated at no time to throw 
defiance into the teeth of the New York Democracy. The New 
York Democracy has use for no democracy except its own. 
| Laughter.| The utterances of the gentleman who stood here 
just now [Mr. BARTLETT] — ve his criticisms upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, are in line 
with that to which we have listened for so many years. 

Mr. Chairman, let me dispose of that point right now. 

The gentleman says that he sat at somebody’s feet in Oxford, 
or Exeter, or somewhere across the water, and there learned 
more law, he seems to think, than the Supreme Court of the 
United States have ever been ableto master. [Laughter.]| He 
must excuse me for oneif I have to differ with him upon that 
proposition. The issue was directly presented before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The very points that he sug- 
gests here to-day were the points on which Mr. Springer, the 
plaintiff in error, rested the case, and the Supreme Court—with- 
out taking time to read the decision found in 102 United States 
Supreme Court Reports, beginning at page 586—refused these 
points and unanimously decided the other way. 

Mr. BARTLETT. ill the gentleman allow me one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PENCE. No, sir; as I have agreed that there shall be no 
asking for an extension of time. Thirty minutes is a brief time. 

Our conclusions are— 

Says Mr. Justice Swayne, on page 602— 
that direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution are only capitation 
taxes asexpressed in that instrument, taxes on real estate, and that the 
—_ ao the plaintiff in error complains.is within the category of an ex- 
Against the considerationsin one scale in favor of these propositions, what 
have been placed in the other as a coun ise? Our answer is, certainly 
nothing of such weight inour judgment as to require any special reply. 

I shall incorporate hereafter a very full report of the facts 
and decision. 

We have heard a taunt here, Mr. Chairman, by members from 
New York, when this amendment was brought in, to the effect 
that the Democrats favoring the amendment were surrendering 
to Republican leadership. <A strange taunt, it seems to me, to 
fall from the lips of the eloquent gentleman who leads the New 
York delegation [Mr. COCKRAN], and who leads it well. I can 
not fail to remember, nor can you, that only alittle while ago, 
on the 28th day of August last, we had a. fie day here upon this 
floor in the discussion of the first Wilson bill which was offered 
to us, one to bring us to the single gold standard; and who that 
witnessed the scene will ever forget the loud acclaim and ap- 
— that came from every lip and every pair of hands sent 

ere from New York when the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED], leading the Republican majority, came to the relief and 
rescue of the present President of the United States? 

T shall not soon ae tee the enthusiasm with which that mag- 
nificent Administration leader here, Gen. TRACHY, applauded 
every utterance of the gentleman from Maine. Socarried away 
was he by his enthusiasm that when the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Reep! finally turned to his Republican colleagues and 

phesied to them that the result of the then pending legisla- 
jon would be the speedy restoration of the Republican party to 
power, still ee 5 hands from Albany clapped themselves to- 
her. [Laughter. 
ono Salen Chairman, it is buta little while ago. I know 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] finds in the 
gentleman from Maine not only a friend, but a philosopher and 
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guide as well,attimes. Notallthe majority doso. 1 
man from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] deserves credit 
or that conception of the character and ability of the 
rom Maine. know, Mr. Chairman, that the cent! 
eads the Republican minority here is always a 
own side,and a tormentor to the other. [Laug 

Mr. REED. That is the only kind of ment: 
use tothem. [Laughter.| 

Mr. PENCE. I know, Mr. Chairman, however, t) 
exceptions upon the side of the majority, and ¢! 
from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] is one; and ; 
gladly follows at the chariot of the gontleman 
upon this floor. 

While we all agree that the gentleman fr. 
is and always was a czar, we have different 
To us, the Populists, he is simply a plain “ zar 
licans spell it ‘‘ czar,” for evident reasons, Th 
permits a proper spelling as ‘‘tzar,” and this 
generally adopt, and for obvious reasons. [1 

I will not go into details of explanation, but 
the lesson of last August, thatamongst others th 
tleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], who 
well hath charmed us here by his eloquenco, o 
unite with the Republican side in policies upon the 
were left to the line of men whose petition he sp 
to-day to build up the Democratic party, it would n 
up. I heard him, charmed, at Chicago, when at the mid: 
hour he drew the picture of the mugwump and the antisn 
Every one.of them is now his petitioner a it thi 

Mr. Chairman, it will be strange indeed if, 
sion of this discussion, if after the members of this | 
considered the merit and justice of the system that is deb 
the Democracy of the West and South shall surrender to t! 
hest of the New York Democracy, and believing with t} 


tleman [Mr. BARTLETT] who spoke just now, that the Supre 
Court was made up of a set of arrant fools, and that be has hap- 
pily returned from his studies in England to point them the way 
toward right.and the Constitution, shall yield th 

which have controlled them in reporting this amendment 


do not believe for a moment they will doso. [Ap 

The other gentleman from New York [Gen. SicicLes] h 
fit to suggest that this isa war tax. Let the gentleman 
now, and from this time ne’er doubt it again, that the genera 
tion to which I belong not only take pride in his services 
those of his day, but we stand ready to bear a fair share of 
war burdens that have come downtous. Itmattersnotwhet 
we are paying Sent man one salary as a Congressman, anotli 
as upon the retired list, and another as a pensioner; we will not 
shirk, we of our generation, from bearing the burden as heroi 
ally as he bore his in the days of the war. [Applause.] T 

ension list that comes to us properly comes as a war burd 

e are not afraid of the discussion of this tax as a war tax. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that the Democratic] 
forms have at no time declared in favor of a graduated i 
tax. I could not but remember, while the gentleman \ 
ing, the scenes here and over the country last Novem 
When the New York election returns came in you 
a Democratic member who would talk on the subje 
Pennsylvania returns, nor of the Ohio returns. ‘The only 5 
you could get them to talk about at all or consider with patien 
was the Old Dominion, Virginia. It matters no‘ | y 
ceeded there. I think I know something about 
while may have an opportunity to discuss that und me 
title. [Laughter.] But let me suggest that in Virg 
only State saved to the Democracy in 1893, the Der 
at Richmond declared upon this subject in these wo 

We believe the burdens of governmentshould be fairly 
and borne. To this end we earnestly favor a graduat« 

Federal Government, and the enactment of such Govern 
secure the full and accurate listing of all property : 

Unless the West and South follow that line of | 
will be hereafter small returns in the Democr 
either of those sections. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as I find I have but ten minutes lelt, | | 
to come tosome suggestions as to the graduated feature 
I may have time to read trom one or two authoritics, 

Mr. Thomas Doubleday, in his work on the Polit: : 
Sir Robert Peel, in criticising an ironical allusion mace ?y >” 
Robertalong about 1830, as to the probability or the poss!’ 
a graduated income tax, uses the words which I sh! 
Doudleday is an opponent of any kind of an income t»x *! 
icises it in severeterms. But his comment wpon the al! 
Sir Robert to the graduated policy is worthy of our cou 
tion in the discussion of this measure. 

Says he, at page 207: 

Assuming that the Speaker must have anticipated a time (it was No! (01 

when a tax on incomes might be indispensable, it is difficult © 


) DUS» 


in coming) : , 
understand his objection to ‘‘a graduated scale,” or why a financier, W4 
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ax to be productive as well as equitable, should shrink from an im- 


wish at 
post whi 


* 
Again, at pages 345 et seq., he discusses the graduation that 
, . 
yould be made as between the incomes derived from actual pos- 
a one in lands, houses or moneys, and those derived wholly 
from personal exertions, etc., and says: 
ne want of this description of graduation was not the worst part of 
Butt + te ating impost; and strange to say, this, the most monstrous fea- 
et tae proposed levy, Was never once touched in the debates upon it, or 
ure ropos 


7 s . 

hardly saat unjust provision of the income tax is, that it levies upon the in- 

rhe ee sufficient to procure for its recipient the common necessaries 
come ee ae percentage as is levied upon incomes, the superfluity of 
of as “plainly immense. What can be more unfair than to tax at the 
which be i man of £100 and the man of £100,000 per annum? 
game rate Mr. Pitts and Sir Robert Peel’s income tax does. It is mero 

ifing to argue, as some do, that no one can say precisely where tiis super- 
fi 7 be ins. Noone can point out the mathematical line where England 
ry f nd where Scotland; but does any one doubt, on that account, whether 
end be such acountry as Scotland’ Unless, then, “superfiuity ” be itself 
peiperfious word, it is unquestionable that superfluity has a. sxistence, 
aaitt would not be difficult to come to an equitable limit where one should 
be su posed to end—that is to say, the amount sufficient for necessaries, 
and the other to commence, and to flx some scale of increase, substantially 
ust, to operate as the superfluity grew and extended. This can not cer- 
tainly be done with fractional minuteness of justice, but it might easily be 
(one with sufficient equity to make an income tax as fair as any other, and 
this is all that common sense requires. 


Mr. Doubleday then suggests that this feature probably was 
not presented to the Commons by Sir Robert beeause he had no 
hope that in a Rich Man’s Club such as the House of Lordssuch 
agraduated bill might pass. = , as 

Let me give you other authorities, Mr.Chairman. I will take 
the opportunity that is granted to all of us to incorporate quota- 
tions of this kind in the Recorkb in extending my remarks. I 
desire, however, to read to this committee the language of a 
couple of editorials from the New York World, and I wish I had 
more than the five minutes that remain to me in order that I 
might read more than two of them. I will read first one from 
the New York World of January 22, 1894. 

After speaking of the manner in which the bill has come into 
this House, and arguing that the tax should begin at $5,000 and 
not below, which is not in consonance with the amendment 
which I offer, this editorial says—and I ask careful attention to 
the language because in my judgment and in the judgment of 
many others here, notwithstanding the high authority and re- 
pute of many writers that have been quoted upon this subject, 
nowhere has it been so well covered as in the utterances of this 
newspaper, the New York World, within the last few days. It 
says: 

Secondly, the rate of taxation should increase as the incomes to be taxed 
grow larger. 

The principle involved in both points is the same as that on which any in- 
come tax must rest—namely, that wealth and superfluity rather than the 
necessaries of life shali pay. 

To tax small incomesis to impair comfort, to abridge the ability to buy 
necessaries; to tax large incomes is tocut off nothing but luxury, toabridge 
nothing but indulgence or superfluous accumulation. For this reason there 
should be no tax upon incomes below $5,000 and none but a fractional levy 
upon those below $10,000. 

or ——- the same reason the rate should be progressive. Asincomes 
above $10,000 grow larger the ability to pay without inconvenience increases. 
It is not fair that the man who earns $5,000 or even $10,000 by his endeavors 
shall be taxed upon his income at the same rate that is imposed upon the 
multi-millionaire who is in receipt of hundreds of thousands each year in 
excess of all possible needs and mainly as the product of something quite 
apart from any industry or effort of his own. 

a tax needed is one which shall lay burdens in accordance with the 
— to pay, and compel those to pay most who reap the largest benefits 
om the protection secured by government. The income tax should be 
graduated, and it should be imposed only upon incomes above the level of 
common necessity and comfort. The bill to be reported to the House to- 


day should be amended there to conform to these fundamental principlesof 
just and judicious income taxation. ’ : 


I read now from an editorial of January 25, 1894: 


The rate of taxatio creasing Ww he increase 
the amount of the oo semgga be graduated, increasing with the increase in 
oun way only can the true conception and purpose of an income tax be 
burdens nto effect. That pu e is to tax superfiuity, to distribute the new 
leans | ae tothe ability to bear them, and to secure revenue at the 

Thetie 1 cost of self-denial to those who are to contribute it. 

ouse should amend the bill and pass it. 


Nettie is this great Democratic journal to be deterred from 
eek a of the tax itself or the proposition to make it grad- 
, because they are originated by the People’s party. 
n an editorial on the 27th of January it says: 


com oputiats in the House have arranged to offer an amendment to tho 
Stead of a fi bill. The amendment will be to make the tax a graduated one in- 
BS0urce fron on? 862 per cent. The fact that this amendment comes from 
receivin — Which not much of wisdom is expected should not prevent its 
ghly Home wtention and support. The graduated income tax is thor- 

Of ant mocratic as well as thoroughly right and just. The basic princi- 
es com neome tax is that superfiuity shall pay more than necessity or 
Once eotabiine Whether the amendment prevails or not, the income tax, 
Course Of lenny may be ex to become a graduated tax. The naturai 
fractional egislation will be to relieve small incomes by making the tax 
Geran and inconsiderable on those of less than $10,000 aud by increasing 
on incomes as they become larger. 


ch increases &5 the sheer superfiuity of means to pay it increases. 
m a me Re a ® 
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wi) Says, 


Dr. Francis Wayland (Political Economy, 
speaking of income tax: 

Theoretically, this is the most equit 
exactly according to their abilities. But, 
is uniform for all incomes it involves 
those whose incomes ars s1 
ployed. The firstistoe 
other is toe 
age greater on the larger in 


page 


touches 


men 





cem 








ment fact 
lected than any other tax t] 1 | L. 
ures, a8 I remember them, are 1.8 per cent for the collection 
the income tax, general internal-revenue taxes 2.6 per een 
customs duties 3.8 per cent. The burd : i 
lightly, fall always without exception u 
able to bear them. 

Another suggestion, Mr. ¢ 
many times, and it is clear in the mind lof us, th 
ing down to a question whether or not the iei 
plated by the Wilson bill shall be covere: 
by a tax uponsugar. The Wilson bill, 
Tennessee offered this amendment, might fai 
as ‘‘a bill for short revenuesand long bond 
deficiency must be covered either by bonds, 
or by a tax on incomes, Val 


,irman. t D 1 Sal i) 








i 1 press supporters of thea A 
ministration are within the last four days acknowledging that 
to be true. The Washington Post of yesterday copied 
Courier-Journal, published at Louisvi i 


The esteemed Courier-Journal hit *nail squarely 1 the head ' 








‘In the present state of the question it is nec 
sition to tax incomes in connection with action on the 
tax be put on all kinds of sugar and the bounty abolished, a 
may be unnecessary. Without a tax on sugar, other sources of income th 
those heretofore relied on become absolutely necessary, and even the tax 
on playing cards and the increased tax on whisky will not be sufficient.” 

In other words, the Wilson scheme of revenue, as it originally came from 
the committee, left a deficit which must le good in some way, and the 
question is whether the want shall be supplied by an import duty « ' 
or a direct and personal tax on income 


Mr. Chairman, I see by yourraising the hammer and glancing 


sugar s« 








be ms: 





at the clock that the time given me is about to expire. Let me 
close by suggesting that if it is an election between a tax on 


sugar and a tax on incomes it requires no giftof prophecy tosay 
to the majority here that the party that places a tax again upon 
sugar to any amount, in preference to 2 tax on incomes had bet 
ter hasten to the adoption of the Bailey voluntary bankruptcy 
act, and file, in its own name, the first petition under the law. 
[Laughter and prolonged applause.| | 
The claim is so generally and biindly made that this tax is un- 
constitutional that it is desirable that the public generally 
should have the opportunity to read and study the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject. The 
volumes of the reports are not accessible to the general public. 
I therefore quote fully from the decision, as follows: 





Springervs. United States, 102 United States Supreme Court Reports, page 
586 

Error to the circut United States for the southern district of 
Illinois 

In June, 1868, the ” i ‘nal revenue for the proper dis- 
trict in Illinois de! Villiam 1} springer a notice in writing, with 





certain accompany requirl m W 1 ten days to make out 


and return, according to these forms, a list of his income, gains, and profits 
for the year 1865, In compliance therewith Springer made out the necessary 
statement, dated June 21, 1866, and delivered it to the deputy, together with 
a written protest against the authority of the latter to demand the state- 
ment, on the ground that the acts of Congress under which that officer acted 
were unconstitutional and void. The statement showing that the net in- 
comereceived by Springer for the year 1355, and subject to taxation, amounted 
to $50,198, upon which the sum of $4,799.80 was assessed as tax, was trans- 
mitted to David T. Littier, the collector, who, November 17, 1866, payment 
being refused, served a notice upon Springer demanding payment, and warn- 
ing him that unless it should be made within ten days the law authorized 
the collection of the tax, to with a penalty of 10 per cent additional by 
distraint : ] 
Paym« pringer having no goods or chattel 
which were known to the collector or his deputy, the collector, January “4 
1867, caused a warrant for $5,279.78, the amount of the tax and penalty, to be 
issued and levied upon certain real estate in the city of Springfield, Sanga 
mon County, [iL consistingof two pieces of lots in the same iuclosure with- 
out any division fence, and belonging to Springer, upon one of which pieces 
was located his dwelling house and upon the other his barn. The property 
was advertised, and, on March 15, 1867, sold, the United States becoming the 
purchaser for the amountof the tax, penalty, and costs. Onthatday Littler, 
as collector,made and executed to the United States a deed of the property, 
which, November 28, 1868, was recorded in the recorder’sofiiceof that county 
Jonathan Merriam, his successor as collector, made and executed April 17, 
1874, another deed to the United States for the same property. This deed 
was duly recorded April 23, 1874. [It recites the assessment of the tax, tho 
demand therefor, the seizure and sale of the property, “ by virtue of an act 
of Congress of the United States of America, entitled ‘An act to provide In- 
ternal revenue to support the Government, and to pay interest on the public 
debt,’ approved Juiy 1, 1862, and the act of March 30, 1364, as amended. 
December 2, 1874, the United States brought this action of ejectment against 
Springer. ; 
At the trial the plaintiff having proved the foregoing facts, offered in evi 
dence the deed of April 17, 1874; but the defendant objected thereto, on the 
ground that the deed is void, because the tax demanded of him was a direct 
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tax, and, not being levied in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, was 

not a legal or valid demand upon him; that the summary levy upon and 

gale of his property without opportunity to him to be heard in court de- 

prived him of his property without due process of law; that the acts of Con- 

press punperins to authorize the assessment and levy of the tax, the sale of 
is 


property and the execution of the deed, were without force or validity; 
and that as the property was susceptible of division into separate tracts or 
lots, the laws of [llinois were ene by not selling it accordingly. He 
also for the same reasons objected to the introduction in evidence of the 
apers persening to the assessment, levy, and sale; but the court overruled 
he objection, and permitted them and the deed to be readin evidence. The 
defendant thereupon excepted. 

It was proved by the defendant that he purchased the lots from different 
parties, that they were separately described, are susceptibleof division, and 
would have sold to better advantage had they been sold separately; that 
they were assessed separately for the peroos of State taxation, and were, 
in 1866, worth between $10,000 and 812,000. 

The court thereupon, at the request of the plaintiff, charged the jury: 

1, That the deed in question is a valid instrument, and transferred to the 
United States the title of the defendant in and to the lots. 

2. That the laws or acts of Congress mentioned in said deed were valid 
enactments at the time, and authorized the proceedings taken in the prem- 
ises. ‘To which instructions the defendant excepted, and asked the court to 
charge the jury— 

|. That the tax on the income, gains, and profits of the defendant, assessed 
upon him, as 7 ars by the evidence in this case, was a direct tax within 
the meaning o the Constitution of the United States, and that in order to 
constitute such tax a valid claim upon the defendant it should have been 
apportioned omere Se several States, the same as Representatives in Con- 
gressare. Andif the jury believe from the evidence that such tax was not 
80 apportioned among the several States, then such tax was levied in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and the sale of the defendant’s property to sat- 
isfy the same is void, and in that case they will find for the defendant. 

2. That the sale of defendant’s real estate to satisfy the tax assessed upon 
him in a summary manner, without first having obtained a judgment in a 
court of record, was a proceeding to deprive the defendant of his property 
without due process of law; and ifthe jury believe from the evidence that 
defendant's real estate was sold to satisfy the tax assessed upon him, with- 
out having first obtained a judgment in a court of record, or without giving 
said defendant an opportunity to be heard in court, then such sale was void, 
and they will find for the defendant. 

8. If the jury believe from the evidence in this case that a penalty of 10 
per cent upon the amount of said tax was assessed upon defendant by the 
collector of internal revenue, which penalty amounted to 8479.98, without 
having obtained a judgment in a court of record by due process of law, and 
that the defendant's real estate was sold to satisfy sai nalty, together 
with said tax, then such sale was void, and they will find for the defendant. 

4. That a party claiming title to land under a summary or extraordinary 
peecoeene must show that all the indispensable peeremsnneaes to a valid 
sale, which the law and the Constitution prescribe, have been complied 
with; and if they believe from the evidence that the plaintiff has failed to 
show that all the requirements of the law have been complied with in the 
assessment and levy of the tax, the service of the notice, the issue of the 
warrant, and the execution thereof, in the advertisement and sale of the 
property, in the making and execution of the deed, and in all the other re- 
quirements of the law, then they wiil find for the defendant. 

5. That the sale of real estate to satisfy a personal tax not levied upon or 
a lien apne said real estate, without first having obtained a judgment in a 
court of record, and an execution in pursuance thereof, is a proceeding to 
deprive a person of his property without due process of iaw; and if they be- 
lieve from the evidence in this case that the tax levied upon defendant was 
not assessed in the first instance upon said real estate and made a lien 
thereon, and that said real estate was sold to satisfy said tax without a 
judgment of a court of record, then such sale is void, and they will find for 
the defendant. 

But the oan refused to so charge the jury, to whici refusal the defend- 
ant excepted, 

The jury found for the United States, and a motion for a newtrial having 
been refused, to which refusal the defendant excepted, judgment was ren- 
dered accordingly. The defendant then sued out this writ, and here assigns 
for error: 
> . The admission in evidence of the deed and other papers in the court 

elow. 

2. The refusal of the court to charge the jury as peagpentes by him. 

8. The giving of the charge requested by the plaintiff. 

4. The refusal to grant a new trial. 


Mr. Justice Swaine, after stating the facts, delivered the opinion of the 
court. 

The central and controlling question in this case is whether the tax which 
was levied on the income 8,and profits of the plaintiff in error, as set 
forth in the record, and b pretended virtue of the acts of Congress and 
parts of acts therein mentioned, is a direct tax. It is fundamental with re- 
spect tothe 7 of the parties and the result of the case. It will be last 
considered. any of the other points made by the plaintiff in error repro- 
duce the same thing in different forms of language. They will all be re- 
sponded to without formally restating 3 ofthem. This will conduce to 
aoe without sacrificing clearness, and will not involve the necessary 
omission of anything proper to be said. 


* * * » * * * 


The proceedi of the collector were not in conflict with the amendment 
to the Constitution which declares that ‘‘no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law.”’ The power to dis- 
train personal pew ty for the payment of taxes is almost as old as the 
common law. ey, ation, The Constitution gives to Congress 
the power “ to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises.” Except 
as to exports, no it to the exercise of the power is prescribed. In Mc- 
Culloch v8. Maryland (4 Wheat, 316), Mr. Chief Justice Marshall said, ‘The 
poe to tax involves the power to destroy.”” Why is it not competent for 

mgress to apply to realty as well as personalty the power to distrain and 
sellwhen necessary to enforce the payment ofa tax. It is only the further 
legitimate exercise of the same power for the same purpose. 

Murray's Lessee vs. Hoboken Land and Improvement Company (18 How., 
274) this court held that an act of Congress authorizing a warrant to issue 
without oath against a public debtor for the seizure of ae eee was 
valid; that the warrant was conclusive evidence of the facts r in it, and 
that the eet a ‘due process oflaw”"’ in thatcase. (See also De T're- 
ville vs. Smalls, 98 U.S.,517; Sherry vs. McKinley, 99 id., 496; Miller vs. United 
States, 11 Wall., 268; Tyler vs. Defrees, id., 331.) 

The pee are of taxes is always important to the padiio welfare. 
It may be to the existence of a government. The idea that every tax- 
payer is entitled to the delays of litigation is unreasonable. If the laws here 
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in question involved any wrong or unnecessary harshness, it was + 
ess, or the people who make Congresses, to see that the evil was; 
‘he remedy does not lie with the judicial branch of the Gover), 


* ~ @ * * * 


This brings us to the examination of the main question in th 

Theclauses of the Constitution bearing on the subject are as ¢ 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned a 
eral States which may be included within this Union, accordin 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the \ 


ber those bound to service for a term of years, and exclu ling | 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. * * * No capitation 
rect tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census herein} 
to be taken.”’ 

Was the tax here in question a directtax? Ifit was, not having . 
according to the requirements of the Constitution, it must be adn, : 
the lawe ft 


eaeene it, and the proceedings taken under them 
and collector for its imposition and collection, were all void 

Many of the provisions of the Articles of Confederation of {777 \ 
bodied in the existing organic law. They provided for a commoy « 
and the mode of supplying it with funds. The latter was py , 


upon the several States. The delays anddifficulties in procuring 

pliance of the States, it is known, was one of the causes that led tot ped 
tion of the present Constitution. This clause of the articlesthrows yo lion: 
on the question we are called upon toconsider. Nor does the journal of tha 


proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 contain anytyj 
much value relating to the subject. 


* * a gS % xt * 


The Constitution went into operation on the 4th of March, 1789 

It is important to look into the legislation of Congress touching iho s 

ect since that time. The following summary will sutice for our purpose 

e shall refer to the several acts of Congress, to be examined accorJing to 
their sequence in dates. In all of them the aggregate amount required ta 
be collected was apportioned among the several States, 

The act of July 14, 1798, chapter 75 (1 Stat., 53): This act imposed a tax upon 
real estate and a capitation tax upon slaves. 

The act of August 2, 1813, chapter 37 (3 id., 53): By this act the tax was im. 
posed upon real estate and slaves, according to their respective values in 
money. 

The act of January 19, 1815, chapter 21 (id., 164): This act imposed the tax 
upon the same descriptions of property, andin like manner as the preceding 
act. 

The act of February 27, 1815, chapter 60 (id., 216), applied to the District of 
Columbia the provisions of the act of January 19, 1815. 

The act of March 5, 1816, chapter 24 (id., 255), repealed the two preceding 
acts, and reénacted their provisions to enforce the collection of the smaller 
amount of tax thereby prescribed. : 

The act of August 5, 1861, chapter 45 (12 éd., 294), required the tax to be 
levied wholly on real estate. 

The act of June 7, 1862, chapter 98 (id., 422), and the act of February 6, 1963, 
chapter 21 (id., 640), both relate only to the collection, in insurrectionary dis 
tricts, of the direct tax imposed by the act of August 5, 1861, and need not, 
therefore, be more particularly noticed. 

It will thus be seen that whenever the Government has imposed a tax 
which is recognized as a direct tax, ithas never been applied to any objects 
but real estate and slaves. The latter application may be accounted for 
upon two grounds: 1. In some of the States slaves were regarded as real 
estate (1 Hurd, Slavery 239; Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall., 533); and, 2, 
such an extension of the tax lessened the burden upon the real estate where 
slavery existed, while the result to the National Treasury was the same, 
whether the slaves were omitted orincluded. The wishes of the South were, 
therefore, allowed to prevail. We arenot aware that the question of the 
validity of such a tax was ever presented for adjudication. Slavery having 

sed away, it can not hereafter arise. It does not appear that any tax 
ike the one here in question was ever regarded or treated by Congress asa 
direct tax. This uniform practical construction of the Constitution touc! 
ing so important a point, through so long a period, by the legislative an 
executive departments of the Government, though not conclusive, is acon 
sideration of great weight. ; 

There are four adjudications by this courttobeconsidered. They have an 
important, if not a conclusive, application to the cases in hand. In Hylton 
vs. United States (supra), a tax had been laid upon pleasure carriages. Tho 
plaintiff in error insisted that the tax was void, because it was a direct tax, 
and had not been apportioned among the States as required by the Constl 
tution, where such taxes are imposed. The case was argued on both sides 
by counsel of eminence and ability. It was heard and determined by fou 

udges—Wilson, Paterson, Chase, and Iredell. The three first named hay 
oo distinguished members of the conventional convention, Wilson was 
on the committee that reported the completed draft of the instrument, 
and warmly advocated its adoptionin the State convention of Pennsy!vania. 
The fourth was a member of the convention of North Carolina that adopte \ 
the Constitution. The case was decided in 1795. The judges were wank 
mous. The tax was held not to be adirect tax. Each judge deliverca a ss 
arate opinion. Their Judgment was put on the omnt indicated by Mr. 
Justice Chase, in the following extract from his opinion: ‘a a 

“It appears to me that a tax oncarriages can not be laid by the! ule of = 
portionment without very great inequality and injustice. For examp e, - 3 
pose two States equal in census to pay $80,000 each by a tax on< urriages of 38 





3 
8 





onevery carriage,and in one State there are 100carriages and in ee = 
The ownersof carriages in one State would pay ten times the + y * ae 
the other. A, in one State, would eo. for his carriage $8; but 5, in ne 


State, would pay. for his carriage 
6 


d that where such evils would attend the apportionment of 


It was well rtionment 


@ tax the Constitution could not have intended that an appor re in 
should be made. This view applies with even greater force is 2 = S 
uestion in thiscase. Where the population is large and the incomes «) 
ew and small it would be intolerably oppressive. : to numbert 

The difference in the ability of communities without reference oe 
to pay’ any taxes is forcibly remarked upon by McCulloh - us a ee 
taxation in the Encyclo Britannica, volume 21 (old edition), pag 

Mr. Justice Chase said further: ‘That he would give no _— one Oe 
upon the subject, but that he was inclined to think that the dire: oa taxon 
= lated by the Constitution were only two—a capitation tax an: 

and. - anatite- 
Mr. JustiveIredellsaid: “Perhaps a direct tax in the sense oftheton’ 











tion can mean nothing but a tax on poms inseparably anne : aa ee i3 
soil. A land or poll tax may be considered of this description. the's 
to be consider icularly under the present Constitution on accur 


the slaves A.) el wes tates, who give a ratio in the representa! 

the on of three to five. « prind 
Mr. Justice Paterson said he never entertained a doubt “ that, the eee 

pal, he would not say the only, objects contemplated by the Const!» 
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were a capitation tax andataxonland.” From these views the other judges 
sent. 
expressed 10 ai Chief Justice sworn into office that morning, not having 
‘i the whole argument declined taking partcin the decision.” (8 Wall., 
hear Cushing, from itl health, did not sit in the case. It has been remarked 
545.) if they had been dissatisfied with the result, the question involved be- 
that it a vrtant, doubtless @ reargument would have been had. 
ing 80 cific Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 439). the taxes in question 
ae n the receipts of such companies from premiums and assessments 
were upo all sums made or added during the year to their surplus or con- 
an eat funds. is court <7 unanimously that the taxes were not direct 
were valid. 
taxes and that they Fenno (supra), the tax which came under considera- 
In Veaz ne of 10 per cent = the notes of State banks paid out by other 
tion w * te or national. The same conclusions were reached by the court 
banks, State oF Mcase. Mr. Ohief Justice Chase delivered the opinion of 
as in the on the course of his elaborate examination of the subject, he 
the oon may be rightly affirmed that, in the practical construction of 
said: titution by Congress, direct taxes have been limited to taxes on 
= ra appurtenance and taxes on —_ or capitation taxes.” 
lant eae vs. Rew (23 Wall., 331), the tax involved was a succession tax, 

In am py the acts of Congress of June 30, 1864, and July 13, 1866. It was 
na i that the tax was not a@ direct tax, and that it was constitutional and 
valld In delivering the opinion of the court, Mr. Justice Clifford, after 
re rking that the tax there in question was not a direct tax, said: ‘In- 
= of that, it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by section 1, 
ard le VILL ‘ot the Constitution, which vests the power in Congress to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and public welfare.” 

He said further: “Taxes on houses, lands, and other permanent real es- 
tate have always been deemed to be direct taxes, and capitation taxes by the 
express words of the Constitution are within the same category; but it has 
never been decided that any other legal exactions for the ey gl of the Fed- 
eral Government fall within the condition that unless laid in proportion to 
numbers the assessment is invalid.” 

‘All these cases are undistinguishable in principle from the case now before 
us, and they are decisive against the plaintiff in error. 

The question, what isa direct tax, is one exclusively in American juris- 

rudence. The text-writers of the country arein entire accord upon the sub- 


ect. 

Story says all taxes are usually divided into two classes—those 
rire direct and those which are indirect—and that ‘‘under the former 
denomination are included taxes on land or real proweety, and under the 
latter taxes on consumption.” (1 Const., section 950.) 

Chancellor Kent, speaking of the case of Hylton vs. United States, says: 

“The better opinion seemed to be that the direct taxes contemplated by 
the Constitution were only two, viz, a capitation or poll tax and a taxon 
land.” (1Com., 257. See also Cooley, Taxation, page 5, note 2; Pomeroy, 
Constitutional Law, 157; Sharswood’s Blackstone, 308, note; Rawle, Const., 
80; Sergeant, Const., 305.) : 

Weare not aware that any writer since Hylton vs. United States was de- 
cided has expressed @ view of the subject different from that of these au- 

ors. 
‘c- conclusions are, that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, and taxes 
on real estate; and that the tax of which the plaintiff in error complains is 
within the category of an excise or duty. (Pomeroy, Constitutional Law, 
177; Pacific Insurance pompeny vs. Soule, and Scholey vs. Rew, supra.) 

Against the considerations, in one scale, in favor of these propositions, 
what has been placed in the other as acounterpoise? Our answer is, cer- 
tainly nothing of such weight, in our judgment, as to require any special 


reply. 

The numerous citations from the writings of foreign political economists, 
made by the plaintiff in error, are sufficiently answered by Hamilton in his 
brief, before referred to. Judgment affirmed. 


It is true that the proposition to levy a tax upon incomes is 
a Populist proposition. No national platform except that of 
the People’s party indorse it. 

All Populists favor it, and in the contest now being waged and 
to be continued until this or some similar law is enacted, the 
most valiantand enthusiastic of its supporters are found amongst 
the active and leading members of the People’s party. Hon. 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, writes as follows: 


AN INCOME TAX. 


ear ngamcomo-tax law passed Congress July 1, 1862. It did not go into effect 

By its terms all incomes in excess of 8600 and under $10,000 were taxed at 3 
per cent, over $10,000 at 5 per cent. 

This was surely very moderate. 

The tax was collected under the internal-revenue system. 

From this source the Government collected $2,741,857 in 1863. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, it collected $20,294,733. 

On the 84 day of March, 1865, the act was amended so as to substitute 5 
per cent for the 3 per cent on the smaller incomes, and 10 per cent for the 5 
ber cent upon the larger ones, commencing with an income of 85,000. 

Unéer these acts the Government coliected $32,050,017. 

nh 1866 this tax yielded $72,082,395. In 1867 it yielded $66,014,429. 

In 1867 the law Was amended. The tax was diminished in effect one-half. 

ie amendment also provided that the act was to expire with the year 1870. 
“ ph . was the sum collected. In 1870it was 834,891,857. On July 

, the tax was extended one year and reduced to 2} per cent. 
on 4 Was repealed by an act which passed the Senate January 26, 1871, and 
in on March 3, 1871. The yeas and nays were not taken in the 


Taxes already due before the repeal of the act continued to be collected in 
1871 and 1872and 1873. The last wae notin till 1877. 


oon ne total amount collected under this very moderate income tax was 8346,- 


Does anyone doubt that it w ve- 
ould now be practical to collect enough reve 
oem this source to run the Government? 
unes have so ly increased in the hands of the millionaires; 
Profits so stupendous have accumulated in the hands of Standard Oil mag- 
com barons, railroad kings, sugar trust operators, steel and iron 
h that a good, heavy tax on incomes above $10,000—the tax grow- 
eavier as the Some was larger—would be phenomenal in its yield. 
sufiein 80n8 Why such a tax would be better than any we now have are 
clently obvious. 
2 It wan put the burden on the class most able to bear is. aia 
€ support of the Administration upon those who deriv 
the greatest benefits under the laws. saa 


3. It would interest the most powerful class in the cause of economy. 
Rich men = particular when they know that they must foot the bills 

4. It would put the pension debt on the men who got rich off the victories 
of the soldiers. 

5. It would discourgage the accumulation of enormous fortunes, and 
would afford a legal method of checking the growth of concentrated wealth. 

6. It would abolish the tariff, which, as a system of collecting taxes, is the 
most costly, one-sided, and monstrous the world ever saw. 

7. It would supplant internal-revenue taxes upon whisky and tobacco— 
which subjects of taxation should be relegated to the States. 

8. It would give to the tax-oppressed people all over the land a relief from 
the crushing burden of indirect, cowardly, and illegal taxes which are wrung 
from them In the name of the law for the benefit of privileged classes 7 

The nations of Europe recognize the justice of the income tax 

In My it yields about $60,000,000 annually; in Austria, 812,000,000; in 
Italy, $45,000,000; in Prussia, 830,000,000. 

THOMAS E. WATSON 


One of the most careful students of this and all auestions af- 
fecting the welfare of the people now on the stage of active af- 
fairs is, in my judgment, Hon. H. E. Taubeneck, chairman of 
the national committee of the People’s party. I have sought 
and secured an extended expression of his views, as fully appears 
by the following correspondence: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1894 
DEAR Sir: Would you give me your views as to the cause of all the discon- 
tent, distress, and suffering of the wealth-producers in our country, espe- 
cially as it relates to the concentration of wealth and the cause producing 
the same. I hope you can take time to give me your views at length, sothat 
I may publish them in the RECORD. 
Yours, truly, 
LAFE PENCE. 
Hon. H. E. TAUBENECK, 
Chairman National Executive Committee of the People’s Party 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, January 25, 1894. 


MY DEAR Sir: Your favor dated January 15, 1894, asking for my views, as 
regards the concentration of wealth and the cause of same, was received in 
due time. In the following pages I will give you my views as to the cause 
of all the discontent and distress among the people to-day, particularly so 
as to the concentration of wealth and its cause, which can be summed up in 
three words, as follows: 

THE MONEY TRUST. 


Whoever has talent for observation, and a taste to study political revolu 
tions, can not fail to discover that we are standing on the threshold ofa 
great conflict; on the threshold of the conflict between organized capital 
and organized labor. The longer this issue is kept in the back ground the 
harder will be the struggle when it Goes come, for come it must. Great 
questions like heavy trains move slowly, but when they do move the oppos 
ing forces meet with the force and clash of colliding worlds. 

ivolution and the progress of ideas have the same effect on laws and gov- 
ernments as they have upon custom and habits, and the older a form of 
government is, the less can 1t suit the present condition of the world. Laws 
which are considered right and just in one age are often repealed as wrong 
and unjust in another. 

Nations count their strength and prosperity by the products produced by 
those who dig in the mines, till the soil, and toil in workshops. These are 
the creators of wealth, and no government can exist long which will neglect 
and oppress these three classes. 

‘*Wealth,”’ says the politician, ‘must be dug out of the earth.” Thisis 
true, but 1 also wish to add that it is the first and highest duty ofevery gov- 
ernment to protect those who are doing this digging. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


The great problem which confronts the American people to-day is, how 
can they prevent the rapid concentration of wealth into the hands of a small 
percentage of their population. The immediate and direct cause of all the 
distress and discontent in our land is the unjust and unequal distribution 
of wealth. Our society is divided into two great classes, the one immensely 
rich and the other correspondingly poor. History teaches that the greatest 
calamity which can befall any nation is to have its wealth concentrated 
into the hands of afew people. There is not a nation that flourished and 
fell but what the concentration of wealth always preceded the fall. His- 
tory does not know of one exception. 

The Progress, of Boston, in 1889 published the following: 

‘*The eloguent Patrick Henry said: 

“*Wecan only judge the future by the past.’ 

“Look at the past. When Egypt went down 2 per cent of her population 
owned 97 per cent of her wealth. The people were starved to death 

‘When Babylon went down 2 per cent of her population owned all the 
wealth. The people were starved to death. 

‘*When Persia went down 1 per cent of her population owned the land. 

‘““When Rome went down 1,800 men owned all the known world.” 

What was France before the revolution of 1789? Nothing butan aristocracy 
of wealth and birth on one side and millions of half-clad, half-fed,impoverished 
toilers on the other. And what wasthe outcome? The bloodiest revolution 
known to history. That was the net proceeds. They reaped exactly what 
they sowed. 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 


How much better situated than the monarchies of Europe are we, when 
we consider the perils and evils which surround the concentration of wealth? 
It requires but ttle observation to discover that we, as a nation, are drift- 
ing into the same channel, and unless something is done will also reach the 
same destination. With only this difference, that in our age of steam and 
electricity we are traveling ten times faster and will reach our destination 
ten times sooner than the older nations which have preceded us. It is only 
a question of time until the same cause which produced the French Revolu- 
tion, the downfall of Rome, and the destruction of every nation of antiquity 
will also have the same effect here. We will reap what we sow, just as they 
have done. The ultimate outcome will be the same. 


GREAT INCREASE OF WEALTH. 


It is true that we are the wealthiest nation on earth, and that there never 
was a period in the history of mankind, in which our ability to create wealth 
Was as great as it now is. 

To-day one man with the aid of improved machinery can create as much 
wealth in three hours as he could in thirteen fifty years ago. At the pres- 
ent time a farmer can do as much work in five hours as he could in eleven 
forty years ago. 
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The census report tells us ‘‘that every month in the year we as a nation 
create $150,000, more wealth than we consume. Every time the sun scts 
the people of the United States produce over 85,000,000 more wealth than 
they use in the same length of time.” 

The New York World of December 19, and the Chicago Tribune of Decem- 
ber 20, 1889, published a table compiled from authentic sources giving the 
assessed and actual value of the wealth of the United States for the different 
decades, beginning with 1850, of which the following is an extract: 


| Assessed value.} Actual value. 


811, 942,780,866 | $30, 088,518, 507 
16,902, 993,643 | 43, 642, 000, 000 
23,719, 000,000 | 61, 459, 000, 000 


The per capita wealth in 1870 was 8780; in 1880, $870, and in 1890nearly $1, 000. 

aT emeae Ingalls, in aspeech delivered in the Senate January 14, 1891, 
Said: 

** Notwithstanding all the losses by fire and flood during that period of 
twenty years, the wealth of the country increased at the rate of ,000 for 
every hour. Pvery time the clock ticked above the portal of this Chamber 
the aggregated, accumulated permanent wealth of this country increased 
more than 670. 

‘Sir, it rivals, it exceeds the fiction of the Arabian Nights. There is 
nothing in the story of the lampof Aladdin that surpasses it. It is without 
paraliel or precedent; the national ledger now shows a balance to our credit, 
after all that has been wasted and sequaundered and expended and lost and 
thrown away, of between sixty and seventy thousand million dollars.”’ 


WHO OWNS THD WEALTH? 


So far as our ability to create wealth is concerned, no one need to com- 
plain. There is plenty for all, but this is not the question atissue. The 
question to-day is, who owns this enormous increase of wealth which we as 
a nation have accumulated within the last thirty years? Does it belong to 
the farmer? No. Because the priceof his products for years has been be- 
low the cost of production, and we have more tenant farmers and mort- 
gaged farms in the United States to-day than we had at any other period in 
the history of our country. Do the laborers, the men who dig in mines 
and toil in workshops, own this wealth? No. Because their wages, in spite 
of a high-protective tariff, have been coming down every year, until to-day 
strikes, lockouts, and boycotts have become to be — of the regular order 
between the emplo and employer. Itis a sad fact that those who have 
created and dug this wealth out of the earth own but a trifie of it. 

The question then is, if the farmer, miner, and artisan do not own this 
wealth, who does? In answer ‘to this question we will call two eminent wit- 
nesses to the stand, whose opinions are regarded as high authority, and who 
have made a careful investigation of this subject. One is are . Holmes, 
in a review of the Eieventh Oensus, publis in the Political Science Quar- 
terly for December, 1893. The other is an article by Thomas G. Shearman, 
published in the September and November Forum for 1889. 


MR. HOLMES’S PSTIMATE. 


Mr. Holmes estimates the total wealth of the United States at $60,000,000,- 
000, and the total number of families at 12,690,152, which, if the wealth was 
equally divided, would give each family 64,728.07. The result of Mr. Holmes's 
computation is as follows: 


WEALTH DISTRIBUTION BY CLASSES. 


1, 440, 000 farm-hiring families, worth $150 above debts of in- 
: definite amount 
752, 760 families Scene A terre tae farms worth less than 
$5,000, deducting iIncumbrance and other debts of 
indefinite amount, and allowing $500 for additional 
wealth 1, 359, 741, 600 
1,756, 440 families owning free farms worth less than $5,000, al- 
lowing $1,000 for additional wealth above debts of 
indefinite amount 
5, 150,796 home-hiring families, worth 8500 above debts of in- 
detinite amount 
720, 618 families own: encumbered homes worth less than 
#5,000, deducting incumbrance and other debts of 
indefinite amount, and allowing $500 for additional 


wealth 

1,764, 273 families owning free homes worth less than 85,000, 
allowing $2,000 for additional wealth above debts of 
indefinite amount 


5, 309, 589, 600 
2, 579, 898, 000 


1, 142, 531, 550 


6, 749, 076, 693 


11, 593, 887 families worth 17, 856, 837, 343 


This leaves $42,648, 163,657 of the nation’s wealth owned by the other 1,096,265 


families. 

Appalling as these figures ‘et one can not feel their full weight until 
anek zed. Here we have 11,593, families, each possessing o an average 
$1,496.20 worth of property, and 1,096,265 families each possessing 838,898.49 
worth. If we allow five persons to each of these two classes of families, and 
divide their wealth among them equally, we will receive $299.24 as the aver- 
age per capita wealth for57,969,435 of our population, while the other 5,481,325 
of our ulation will have an average per capita wealth amounting to 
$7,779.08. Mar. Holmes in his oummnery wee this language: 

“ Ninety-one per cent of the 12,690,152 families of the ——— own no more 
than about 20 cent of the wealth, and9 cent of the families own about 
7i per cent of wealth * * * Among 1,096,265 families in which 71 

cent of the wealth of the country is concentrated there is a still further 
centration, which be indicated account of the wealth of 
the very rich. The New York Tribune's of 4,047 millionaires affords the 
best basis for this. 
. . . ~ * s me 

“Without ae details, the conclusion adopted in this article is that 
the 4,047 million: are worth not less than ten or more than fifteen bil- 
lions of dollars, say twelve billions, or about one-fifth of the nation’s wealth. 
This gives an average of about $3,000,000. 

- are now to characterize the concentration of the wealth in 
the United States sta that 20 three 

ths of | cent of the families; 51 per cent b 
(not millionaires); 71 per cent, by 9 per cent of 
(including millionaires), and 20 per cent by 91 per cent of the families. 
© e & e cm ” 


“Only 9 per cent of the wealth is owned by tenant families a he 
class at eee that own their farms or Gomme under inoumbranes 
together constitute 64 per cent of all the families. As little as 5). 
the nation's wealth is owned by 62 per cent of the families, tha: \. 
tenantsaione. Finally, 4,047 families possess about seven-tent 

as do 11,583, 887 families. = 


t me & Py e 


“It will not do to let the few become exclusively the emp! 
creditors. They are not qualified to exercisesuch atrust: and | 
were, the time must nevertheless come when the masses of tha 
find their interest less in raising the standard of living than { 
their independence by accumulating wealth. Beyond somo y> 
cost of living becomes inexcusable extravagance.”’ 


MR, SHEARMAN’S ESTIMATE, 


Mr. Shearman, in the Forum for September, 1889, af 
ductions, arrives at the following conclusions: 

“At this reduced rate the amount of wealth in the h 
over $500,000 each in the United States would be as [0 


**200 persons at $20, 000,000 each 
400 persons at 10,000, 000 each 
1,000 persons at 5,000,000 each 
2,000 persons at ‘ 
6,000 persons at 
15, 000 persons at 


“This estimate is very far below the actual truth. 
basis, we are confronted with the startling result that 
possess more than half of the national wealth, real and ). 
to the very highest estimate ($60,000,000,000) which any 
to make of the aggregate amount.”’ 7 

In speaking of the wealth of seventy of our wealthi 
Shearman says: 

"Making the largest allowance for exaggerated reports t 
doubt that these seventy names represent an aggregate wea 
000, or an average of over $37,500,000 each. The writer has ; 
sought for information concerning any one worth less than ? 
has incidentally learned of fifty other persons worth over $10,000, 
thirty are valued in all at $450,000,000, making together on: 
worth over $3,000,000,000; yet this list includes very few n 
Engiand and none from the South. Evidently it would be 
specially well-informed person to make up a list of one hundre 
ane $25,000,000 each in addition to ten averaging $100,000,000 ea 
such list of concentrated wealth could be given in any other « \try 
world. The richest dukes of England fall below the average 
dozen American citizens; while the greatest bankers, merch: 
way magnates of England can not compare in wealth wit! 
cans.” 

INCOMES AND INCOME TAX. 


In speaking of the average income for the different ‘classes by famili 
Mr. Shearman says: “As each worker supported on an average three 
sons, including himself, the people may be divided into 15,00), families 
rather groups of three. (The actual number of real families was muc! 
It was under 10,000,000 in 1880, averaging five persons each.) On the | 
the careful estimate of Mr. Atkinson 14,000,000 of these families mus 
been supported upon incomes of less than 8400 (in my judgment les 
$850); 700,000 on less than $1,000, and the other 300,000 on larger inc: 
According to this estimate, Which no one has yet had the courage tocha||: 
93.3 per cent of the families in the United States live upon incomes le 
$400 and 98 per cent on incomes less than $1,000, consequently an inc: 
— all incomes of a thousand dollars and below will pract 
empt 98 per cent of the families in the United States. 

From these figures Mr. PENCE, we find that theamendment you 
instructed by the Populist members to offer to the Mc Milian b!!1, exem) 
all incomes of $2,500and below, would have exempted about 99 per cent 
we from paying this tax, and graduated it so that the greatest 

en will fall upon the millionaire, while the McMillan bil! itself plac 
great a proportionate burden upon the man with an income of #! 
upon the man who has an income of $1,000,000. If an income tax isrig 
then a graduated one is still more so. In the November num! 
Forum for the same year Mr. Shearman compares the in : 
can millionaires with those of Great Britain, as follows: 

“The facts already stated conclusively demonstrates that t 
class in the United States is vastly richer than the wealthiest 
Britain. The average snnual income of the richest hundred : 
about $450,000, but the average annual income of the richest hundred A 
icans can not be less than $1,200,000 and probably exceeds 8! 500,000." 
“The earnings of four-fifths of American families do not average 
as 500 per annum.” 

ANOTHER STATEMENT. 


In the same number Mr. Shearman alsogives a table estimating 
tribution of wealth "’ by families, “‘on the basis of the Boston tax! 
He divided the families into three classes—rich, middle, and wor!:ing 
lows: 


Distribution in classes. 


— \ Average 
Wealth per family 


$43, 267,000,000 | 8238, 1 
7, 500, 000, 000 
11, 215, 000, 000 


| 13, 062, 090 62, 082, 000, 000 


“On this basis 40,000 persons own over one-half of the wealth of the Unies 
— = * ne-seventieth part of the people own over two-thirds 0 
wealth. x 

“Tt may safely be assumed that 200,000 persons control 70 per cent of - 
nation’s wealth, while 290,000 persons control from 75 to 80 per cent ofS 
whole. aN 

“The United States of America are practically owned by less than ~ ), 000 
persons, constituting less than 1 in 60 of its adult male population 
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| 
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aaa | sagas | Wealth. \per family. 
Ric | 235, 310 $43, 900, 000, 000 $186, 567 
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asis 50,000 families would appear to own one-half of the national 


“On this b 
yealth. F . 
P » 2 s a 2 
er of the very largest millionaires has been kept down to very 
nit of the writer's personal information; while in his judg- 
ust be at least as Many more of whom he has never heard. If 
is correct, it would add at once $2,500,000,000 to the share of 
wealth belonging to the millionaire class, and would confirm the writer's 
rough estimate in the Forum for September, that 5,000 persons own just 
about one-half of all the wealth of the United States. : : 
wit requires a second thought for the mind to grasp the magnitudeof these 
figures. If the wealth of the United States averages $1,000 per capita, then 
for each person Who owns $1,000,000 worth, there must be 1,000 persons who 
do not own any, for each person who owns ten millions, there are 10.000 per- 
sons Without any. and for each person who possesses $100,000,000 worth, there 
must be 100,000 persons without any. For the 25,000 persons who possess 
#31,500,000,000 of the nation’s wealth, there must be 31,500,000 persons in the 
United States without any property. 


THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


These last figures are corroborated by Mr. Holmes’s statement, where he 
says “As little as 5 per cent of the nation’s wealth is owned by 52 per cent 
seine families.” If we estimate the total wealth of the nation at 860,000,- 
000,000, and remember that it has taken the American people 270 years to ac- 
cumulate; that it has all been dug out of the earth and created in work- 
shops, and that within the last thirty-three years 25,000 persons out ofa 
ulation of 65,000,000 have absorbed one-half the wealth which has re- 
quired 270 years for the people to accumulate, how long, Mr. PENCB, will it 
be, if this process of concentration continues, until our country will be in 
the same condition Egypt, Rome, and other nations of antiquity were when 

ey fell? 
as doubtful if chattel slavery from the day the first negro landed upon 
American soil up to the time they were set free, produced a single million- 
aire, Yet, the dollar in the form of organized capital, within thirty years 
has produced at least 15,000 millionaires. This isthe difference between the 
two systems of slavery the Hazard circular speaks of. One is the Spanish 
system which controls labor by owning the body; while the otheris the Eng- 
lish system which controls labor by controlling the volume of money. In 
outward appearance the master has become more refined, but in practice he 
is infinitely more ‘cruel and heartless than before. Nothing in human so- 
ciety is more degrading and despotic than the tyranny of centralized wealth. 


WHAT INGALLS SAID. 


In commenting upon these figures ex-Senator Ingalls, in a speech deliy- 
ered in the Senate January 14, 1891, said: 

“Mr, President, it Is the most appalling statement that ever fell upon 
mortal ears. It is, so far as the results of democracy as a social and polit- 
ical experiment are concerned, the most terrible commentary that ever was 
recorded in the book of time; and Nero fiddles while Rome burns. It is 
thrown off with a laugh and a sneer as the ‘froth upon the beer’ of our po- 
litical and social system.”” * * * 

“Our population is sixty-two and a half million,and by some means, some 
device, some machination, some incantation, honest or otherwise, some pro- 
cess that can not be defined, less than a two-thousandth — of our popula- 
tion have obtained possession, and have kept out of the penitentiary in 
= of the means they have adopted to acquire it, of more than one-half of 
the entire accumulated wealth of the country. * * 

‘Our society is becoming rapidly stratified, almost hopelessly stratified, 
into the condition of superfiuously rich and helplessly poor. We are ac- 
customed to speak of this as the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
Tt will soon be the home of the rich and the land of the slave. * * * 

* * “A financial system under which more than one-half of the enor- 
mous wealth of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the 
labor of all, is owned by a little more than thirty thousand people, while 
one million American citizens, able and willimg to toil, are homeless 
tramps, starving for bread, requires readjustment. <A social system which 
Offers to tender, virtuous, and dependent women the alternative between 
prostitution and suicide, as an escape from beggary, is organized crime, 
mle ae some day unrelenting justice will demand atonement and expia- 
a) . the language of ex-Senator Ingalls uttered on the floor of the 
aaa tates Senate. These are words that burn; but, Mr. PENCE, how 

a ae would they have sounded had they been spoken before the 
Brees Kansas spoke to him in the election of 1890? Why did he not speak 
United St Syearsago? For nearly eighteen years he eee a seat in the 

— he Senate, but never raised his voice against this evil, until the 
Doe of Kansas were driven to desperation and defeat stared him in the 


Why do not President Clevela: 

nd and the leaders of the Democratic party 
ae charge of this Government raise their voices against this evil and 
Who created ity ey, Which the wealth can remain and be enjoyed by those 
Wealth, and ue they know the evils which follow the concentration of 
horrors of = do not they do something to protect this nation from the 
Simply Path Trench Revolution, and the downfall of the older nations? 
the 4 oo = the conventions which nominated them were controlled by 
tofear from o onaires who own the wealth; because a politician has more 
it, and beca ne man of wealth thanfrom a hundred or athousand who create 
of their oan the people in the past have thought more of their party than 
have done nents. politician will never act otherwise than as they 
ple of Tenens are doing, until the people of the nation will rise, as the peo- 
mote res as have done, and Ingallize all. The sooner they do this the 
pect the politicians will have for them. 


THE CAUSE. 


Mr. Pewon, is, why is it that within the last thirty 
le than for 
and forty years which precededthem? Why isitthat these 


& & 2 


“The num! 
nearly the lit 
ment there m 
this surmise 





uestion, 


oe eare’ Wealth has been concentrated in the hands of afew peo: 
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Is it be 
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immense fortunes have been accumulated in sucha short time? 
be a cause for it; otherwise these conditions could not exist. 
the millionaires have worked harder than other classes? No. 

























they saved theirearnings better? No. Why, then, isit? It is because Con- 
gress so shaped our laws that the wealth was legislated out of the pockets 
of the masses and into those of the classes, : 

These millionaires are simply the result of a system of class laws which 
caused the wealth to flow in one direction; and every time they legislated 
one dollar into o man's pocket, they also legislated one dollar out of 
somebody else’s pocket. I do not mean that Cor 83 can create we but 
Ido mean that our lawmakers can grant spe ne « 3 at 
the expense of all others, and this is what Cons 1 the 
last thirty-four years. All that is necessary to p ! I ha 
history of the United States dollar, 1 other laws enacte » 1804 

THE EXC! N CLAI 

In 1862 Congress passed an act authorizing the Secretary of the Tre ) 
issue legal-tender Treasury notes, known as greenbacks. That act a pro 
vided for two exception clauses on the back of each note, which said I 
note is receivable for all debts, public and private, except interest on ti 
public debt and duties on imports.” Every other debt could be paid w 
these notes except those two; by law they were payable in coin. Thisa 
created such an unnatural demand for coin that a gold or si lol 








ime was worth 82.85 in greenbacks 


ry dollar the banker and coin 
g I ‘Ss Was money legislated into their | sts ando 
of the people, because this demand for coin was created by 1 
exception clauses were placed on the back of these notes for 
tof thatclass who owned the coin. Congress so shape 
reap a harvest outof this act at the expense of the people 


one 






US eve 


nade in exchan 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING ACT 


In 1863 Congress passed the national banking act, which enabled the bo: 
holder to deposit his bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury and re 















90 per cent of their face value in bank notes with which to start a ba 

To illustrate our national banking system in anutshell: We will supp 
thatin the city of St. Louis, Mo., there are five persons who own £20,000 of 
United States bondseach. These five persons can organize a national bat 
as follows: 

First. They will deposit their bonds with the Secretary of the Trea 


at Washington, D. C., as security for the bank notes. 

Second. The Secretary of the Treasury will then give them $90,000 in | 
notes, and charge them a tax of I per cent per annum to pay for print 
and engraving. 

Third. These five persons can then take those $90,000 of bank 
home to St. Louis, open their bank, and loan them to the people. 

This isthe way national banks are created. Theyare only creat 
the law, and derive all their rights and privilege from Congress. 

First. These five persons will have $100,000 in United States bonds de 
ited in Washington, drawing interest from the Government. 

Second. They will have $90,000 in bank notes loaned to the people at home 
upon which they also receive interest. With an original capital of $100 
in bonds to start with, this law has increased their capital to $190,009, or, in 
other words, it enables them to receive two interests upon one investment 
By law they are permitted to harvest two crops where they plant but on: 
Thus every dollar of profit which has been made out of this banking sy n 
since 1863 has been money legislated into their pockets, and out of the pock 
ets of the people. 

Itis a dificult 
lated out of the pockets of the people. 
Watchman for June 22, 1893, says: 

“A fair estimate of the profits of this business for twenty-five years, ' 
from the Comptroller of the Currency’s reports, is about as follows: 









notes, Zo 


ur 





task to find out the amount of wealth this act has le 
Mr.N. A. Dunning, in the Nationa! 


Received as interest on circulation during twenty-five years, 

compounded at 8 per cent.............--.. .-. 82,018, 841, 073 
Interest on United States bonds at 4} per cent 159, 420, 586 
Interest on deposits at 44 per cent.......-. 2, 307, 247, 053 
Profits on purchase of bonds..-..... 484, 141, 189 


Total iciniceilcal incite delta alii cua: tenn nn daptapa aan eae 5, 969, 649, 892 
“The ab 
made by the 

ple. 

“No other business can show such enormous profits or has become such 
a menace to our free institutions. Below is given the figures of the proifits 
of one bank, the First National Bank of New York City. These figures are 
from a speech of Senator VesT’s in 1888. It will be of interest to read them 
carefully. The stateraent begins with 1873. The capital stock was %500,000 
The surplus, dividends, and annual prolits are given below: 


sis a conservative estimate from actual figures of the amount 
banks in their transactions with the Government and the 


pDeo- 





Years Dividends.| Surplus Profits 
' 
1873 $75, 000 
1874_. 70, 000 
el 60, 000 |__- 
1876. ‘ | 60, 000 | ; 
1877... cpieihiath a 60, 600 | $736,700 |... 
Seb iclhidlheneiatips'c map Gar teep tadeeipilai atid 60,000 | 1, 142, 700 | #466, 000 
EE oe, ocnitnein ah deruneennbabun aces 600, 000 | 1,767,700 | 1, 225, 000 
a a a ai 150, 000 | 2, 441, 800 | 824, 100 
I ne deena Sametee Cutis e 200, 000 | 3, 010, 500 | 798, 700 
I ee ee 5 200, 000 3, 477, 700 667, 200 
1883... . ae % 200, 000 3, 437, 700 | 160, 000 
Ss tht iene wel itne ip ditetannnengem 200, 000 | 3,718, 100 | 550, 400 
Se Be 200, 000 | 4, 322, 800 | 734, 700 
ea RRSS 200, 000 | 5, 095, 500 | 972, 700 
1887 . | 200, 000 | 534, 800 | 489, 200 
! 








“Letevery reader of thisarticle consider well the importance of this table— 
$6,668,100 profit on $500,000 in ten years.” * * * “All this vast amount 
has been contributed by labor in production forthe tse of a tool of exchange 
that the Government should furnish for nothing. This is the tribute paid 
to one single bank. From it can be estimated what 3,700 banks have re 
ceived.” 

Every bank note which goes into circulation costs the people double in- 
terest. 

First. The Government issues bonds and pays interest on them. — 
Second. The bankers deposit these bonds and receive 90 per cent jn bank 
notes for which the people must also pay interest 
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Suppose the Government would issue this money direct and pay. it out for 
debts and expenses of running the Government. This would pay off the 
bonds, stop the interest, reduce taxation, and dae the money into circula- 
tion without paying any interest whatever. nder the national bankin 

system it costs the people from 10 to 15 per cent annually for every dollar o 
bank notes put into circulation, while under the system advocated by the 
People’s party it would cost nothing but printing and engraving, and in ad- 
dition reduce taxation. 

CLASS LEGISLATION. 


Think of the class legislation which surrounds our national-banking sys- 
tem. Has Con ever enabled the farmer to reap two crops of corn, or 
cotton where he planted but one? No. Has Congress ever enabled the 
laborer to receive pay for two days’ work when he has worked but one? No. 
Has our Government ever permitted the farmer, merchant, manufacturer, 
or any other citizen except the bondholder to deposit their property with 
the Secretary of the areery, cae receive as a loan 90 per cent of its value 
from the Government? No. hy, then, should Congress grant this privi- 
lege to the bondholder and exclude all others? Is itany wonder that under 
such a banking system, which permits one class to reap twice where they 
plant but once, the wealth of our country has become concentrated within 
the last thirty years? 

Suppose Congress should by law provide “ways and means” by which 
the farmer could reap two crops where he planted butone. Would they not 
ae rand accumulate wealth, as wellasthe national bankers have done? 

‘he financial policy of our Government for more than thirty — has been 
an exceedingly paternal one for the banker and bondholder, but an exceed- 
ingly infernal one for the farmer and laborer. These are harsh words, but 
not harsh enough by a thousand fold to express my indignation for any law 
which will permit one class to reap twice where they have planted but once, 
at the expense of every other class. 

President Cleveland and the Democratic party not only indorse this 
vicious banking system, but they wish to add to it a similar system of State 
banks, which will increase the wealth-absorbing power of capital ten fold. 
They not only indorse the Republican banking system, but they intend to 
fo one = further and extend the same privilege of reaping two crops of 
a w ay they invested their capital but once to State banks and bond- 

olders as well. 


JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. 


Think of Grover Cleveland and the leaders of the Democratic party callin 
themselves followers of Jefferson and Jackson, when Jefferson said, “ 

rivileged class is a dangerous class;’’ when in a letter to Mr. Taylor, dated 
a ay 28, 1816, he said: 

“The system of banking we have both equally andever reprobated. I con- 
template it as a blot left in all our constitutions, which, if not converted, 
will end in their destruction, which is already hit by the gamblers in cor- 
ruption, and is sweeping away in its progress the fortunes and morals of 
our citizens. * * * AndI sincerely believe with you that banking in- 
stitutions are more dangerous than standing armies, and that the principle 
of speneing money to be paid by 4 eae under the name of funding is but 
swindling futurity on a large scale.”’ 

In 1803 he wrote to Mr. Gallatin: 

“This institution oa bank) is one of the most deadly hostility ex- 
isting against the principles and form of our Government. * * * Ought 
we then to give further growth to an institution so powerful, so hostile? 
* * * Now while we are strong it is the greatest duty we owe to the safety 
of our Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect subordination 
under its authorities. The first measure would be to reduce them to an 
equal footing with other banks, as to the favors of the Government.”’ 

ee 11, 1813, he wrote to Mr. Sap: 

‘Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nationto whom it belongs. * * * Treasury bills, bottomed 
on taxes, bearing or not bearing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown 
into circulation, will take the place of so much gold or silver, which 
last, when crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, and thus keep up 
the quantum of medium at its salutary level.” 

Andrew Jackson said: 

‘If Congress has the right under the Constitution to issue paper money, 
it was given them to be used by themselves, and not to be delegated to indi- 
viduals or corporations.” 

This is Jeffersonian Democracy, and indorsed by all its great leaders, as 
Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Benton, and hundreds of others. 


THE CONTRACTION ACT. 


1n 1866 Congress passed the contraction act, which authorized the Secre- 

= the Treas to receive United States currency and greenbacks and 

exchange them for interest-bearing bonds. The purport of this act was that 

any person hold United States currency or enbacks could take them 

the oe aa of the Treasury, have them destroyed, and receive bonds 
h exchange. 

This ect from 1866 to 1873 destroyed more than one-half the money in the 
United States. The followi table, for which I am indebted to Congress- 
man Davis of Kansas, gives the volume of money for each year from 1866to 
1873, as published by the Chicago Inter-Ocean, in 1878: 








Year. Currency. | Population. et. 
35, 587, 148 850. 76 
36, 269, 502 36. 68 
87, 016, 949 22. 08 
87, 779, 800 19, 85 
38, 588, 371 19.19 
39, 750, 073 18. 47 
40, 978, 606 17.97 
42, 245, 110 17.48 








This table informs us that our money volume was contracted from 81,803,- 
poy y in 1866 to 8733,291,749 in 1873, or from a per capita circulation of 850.76 
to $17.48. This act within seven years destroyed more than one-half the 
volume of money, and decreased the price of all property in a corresponding 
ratio, so that one dollar in 1873 wouid buy as much products and property 
as two did in 1866. All writers on political economy ‘that the price of 
property increases or decreases in the same proportion as the volume of 
money is increased or decreased.’’ This is an immutable law of finance 
which no government can annul. 


Prof. Walker cove: 
“That price rise or fall as the volume of money is increased or dimin- 
isned, is a law that is as unalterable as any law of nature.” 
The United States Monetary Commission report says: 
“While the volume of money is decreasing, although very slowly, the 


value of each unit of money is increasing in a c 
property is falling in price.” , s otrespondin 
_—— the value of all the property in the United States is 65.909 5 
and the volume of money, as published by the Secretary of oar) 100. 040 
January 1, 1894, is $1,729,018,266. We then have 837.59 worth of propea 
every dollar of money. Therefore, every time we destroy one d.i).0 2 
money, we reduce the value of our property 837.59. A reduction of oo. .°! 
of our money volume, would carry with it a destruction of 832.509 @a seat! 
the value of our property, and a corresponding increase in the ya). o2 
“TSuppose (other things bet 1) we a oo 
Suppose (other gs being equal) we destroy one-h i aa 
in the United States, what would be the result? Tamen = _ oo ight cars 
to do as much work as two are now doing. The demand for care ave 
twice as great as their oe. This would double their value or ric - - 
Again, rer (other things being equal) we destroy one-half th pend 
the United States; what would be the result? Then our demand fi: Pee _ 
would be as great as it now is, but the supply only one-half, This wooo 
double the value or price of corn. This is the law of supply ang lemand. 
The value of every article which entersthe channels of commerce ra mand 
is subject to this inexorable law. Whenever the supply is increased t trade 
the demand prices will go down, but when restricted ‘and cut of than? — 
go up. » they wil 
Again, suppose (other things being equal) our Government destroy ; 
half the volume of money in circulation, as the contraction act of jssa an. 
what would be the result? Then one dollar would have to do as much woek 
as two are now doing. The demand for money would be doubled “this 
would also double its value, its ans ower, SO that one dollar wo —- 
buy as much property as two will to-day. hat effect would this have o; 
the industries of our country? Think for a moment. have on 
First. It would reduce the value of all property one-half. It woulda: ice 
wages and price of farm products one-half. It would destroy the inapijity 
of thedebtor class to pay by one-half, so that two bushels of wheat or com, 
or two days’ work would pay no moredebts than one will to-day. 


& ratio, and 


Treasury 


or corn 


Second. It would double the value of all credits, as bonds, notes. mor 
gages, and other securities. It would double the value of the rate of inter. 
est. It would double the value of the salaries of all public officials, Why 
Because the purchasing power of money would be doubled, by reducing the 
price of all products and property one-half, so that the creditor and fixed in- 


come classes could buy as much labor with $50 as they now can with 8100, and 
a be just as hard for a debtor to pay a debt of 850 as it now is to pay 


Thus the supply and demand of money is as great to determine the price 


for which labor and property shall be held, as the supply and demand of al! 
products and property combined, just as a decrease in the supply of anyone 
commodity, say corn, cotton or freight cars, affects their price only, so a de 
crease in the volume of money will affect the price of all commodities ali! 





Suppose, Mr. PENCE, the supply of each article which enters the chann 


of commerce and trade shoul cornered by a few speculators—I mean a 
special corner for each article produced—just think of the power these con 
ers would have to fix prices which the people would have to pay 

Again, suppose on the opposite side of all these corners we would have 
one more, a corner on money. The power of this one corner “ on money 


would be —— to fix the price of products and property as all other corn 
ers combined. 

Mr. PENCE, suppose you loan your neighbor $100, for which he agrees t 
deliver you 100 bushels of wheat next 4th of July. Again, suppose that be 
tween now and next 4th of July, Congress passes an act declaring that a 
bushel of wheat shall consist of 120 pounds in the place of 60, and compel 


four neighbor to measure his wheat in this large-size bushel. What would 
the result? Why, you would be getting 2 bushels for!, and your neig 
bor would haveto cultivate twice thenumber of acres, do twice the «1 

of work next year to pay that debt, than he would have to dothisyear\ 


he borrowed the money. By law the value of your note would be dou 
and the ability of your neighbor to pay destroyed one-half. An act of this 


kind would be looked upon as a crime, and could never be enforced 

No statesman or party dare go before the people advocating such v 
but the contraction act of 1866, which destroyed one-half our money \ 
accomplished this identical thing, with only this difference—that the 
traction act doubled the purchasing power of money and left the size of the 


bushel measure as it now is, while this other law would double th eof 
the bushel measure and leave the purchasing power of money as I! Was 
in 1866. The one would reduce the price of wheat one-half. while the o! 
would double the number bg = Snap rs abushel. Theonerobsjus 
as effectively as the other; either way the creditor receives twice as muca 
as is justly due him. : 
What difference is it to the creditor class whether Congress passes ana 
doubling the size of the bushel measure, yardstick, pound welsht, or 
number of hours constituting a day’s work and leave the purchasing } 
of money as it was, or leave the weights and measure as they are, bul 
one-half the money volume, double its purchasing power, so that ‘| ; 
itor class can buy as much for 81 as they could formerly for #2’ The only 
difference between the two acts is that one would be putting more wie' 
and corn in the bushel, more cloth in a yard, more cotton, beef, and pork ™ 
a pound, and more hours of labor in a day’s work, while the other act woul’ 
ba “squeezing ’’ more wheat, corn, cloth, cotton, beef, and pork, oF 20Urs oO 
labor into a dollar. r : leks 
An honest dollar is not one which contains 100 cents’ worth of mater i, 
but one with a purchasing power no larger or smaller when a debt is to & 
aid than it was when the debt was contracted. Between debtor and ~~ 
tor every other kind of dollars are dishonest ones. It is just as honest : 
have an arbitrary and ever-changing size of the bushel measure, ae asing 
or pound weight as it is to have a dollar with an ever-changing purcnastts 
wer. eoducts and 
If debts would decrease in the same ratio as the price of products alt 
property decrease, then there would be no loss; but this is no fevt sill not 
matters not how much wages and the price of products fall, a debt 
decrease a dollar unless you pay one. neat is worth $1 per 
Seapees, Mr. PENCE, @ farmer borrows $500 when wheat 1s vate. Agail, 
bushel, and gives a mortgage on his farm duein five yearsfrom care. |S 
su po that before the mortgage is due Congress destroys more ee 
halt the money volume, as the contraction act of 1856 has done, an’! '\) ) 
of wheat is reduced down to 50cents per bushel. Then the farmer ¥ Ste 
to raise 2 bushels of wheat, do twice the amount of work W _ a ce of his 
comes due as when he borrowed the money. By legislation the yh as been. 
wheat has been decreased 50 per cent and the value of the mortgage oe 
doubled. The farmer and his mortgage-holder have travele: 2s shor 
directions, and the more the money volume is contracted the far'ir 
are drivén-apart, until some day the sheriff will bring them toge™ 
make a settlement. 
The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 said: 1 are mort 
“A decreasing volume of money and falling prices have been as ey nave 
fruitful of human misery than war, famine, or pestilence. 11°), ‘ni 
wrought more injustice than all the bad laws ever enated. w every” 
true and only cause of stagnation of industries and commerce bo 
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fact that falling of prices is caused by the shrinking volume 

where felt ig the nat is the great cause. All others are collateral, cumula- 
of — really the effect of that one cause.” 

ret or Ferry of Michigan said: 

“yt iseasy to see why moneyed men want contraction. The shrinkage 

which others must suffer would compensate them in their expanded 

a It would be robbing Peter (the people) to pay Paul (the millionaire). 

Py praham Lincoln, as published by Mrs. T'odd, in ‘* Pizarro and John Sher- 


” . said: 
aT age Tament contracted a debt with a certain amount of money in 
es ‘on, and then contracted the money volume before the debt was 
om it is the most heinous crime a government could commit against the 
people.” f Congress ever passed another act which committed such 
It is dont der! qeot the industrial classes as the contraction of 1866. 
wae ar the creditor and fixed income classes made on account of the 
perl purchasin power of money and the decreased price of property 
incre oney legislated into their pockets and out of the pockets of the peo- 
— % legislation the value of property of the creditor class was doubled, 
ee of the rate of interest was doubled, the values of the salaries of all 
public officials doubled; while upon the other hand, the value of the prop- 
rt of the industrial classes was reduced one-half, wages and the price of 
pA products were reanced one-half, and the ability of the debtor class to 
one-half. 

es eae to tell how many millions, yes, billions of dollars worth 

of property this law transferred from the debtor to the creditor class. The 
adic of 1873, with its train of evils, was the legitimate offspring of the con- 
raction act of 1966, This panic was created by law; it was legislated upon 
the people for the benefit of that class who live upon the interest on bonds, 
notes, mortgages. It robbed ninety-nine wealth producers for the benefit of 


one wealth absorber. 
THE CREDIT STRENGTHENING ACT. 


In 1869 Congress passed the credit strengthening act, which changed the 
contract between the Government and the bondholders. When the bonds 
were issued the bondholders bought them with greenbacks, and they weré 
also payable in the same kind of money, but the act of 1869 changed this 
contract and made them payable in coin. 

First. Congress depreciated the greenbacks by placing two exception 
clauses on the back of each note. 

Second. Then the bondholders bought the bonds witn this depreciated 
currency, worth on an average about 60 cents to the dollar. 

Third. Then Congress changed the contract and made the bonds payable 
in coin, worth 100 cents to the dollar, thereby legislating 40 cents on every 
dollar’s worth of bonds into the pockets of the bondholders and out of the 
pockets of the people. 

Congressman Plumb, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives March 5, 1887, estimated the amount this act legislatea out of the 
pockets of the people and into those of the bondholders at 8900,000,000. He 
said: 


“When the act to strengthen the public credit was passed there was out- 
standing, asstated by the then Senator Hendricks, of bonds, the interest of 
which was payable in coin and the principal in greenbacks, a total of 81,600,- 
000,000. The interest on this entire debt, with the exception of §215,000,000, 
was at 6 per cent. At the time of which I am speaking both bonds and 

eenbacks were greatly below the par of gold, a discount which, as stated 

y Senator Davis, amounted in the aggregate to $900,000,000—that is, if these 
bondscould bebrought up to par with gold it would put this vast sum into 
the pockets of those who held the bonds.” 

Hon. Thad. Stevens said: 

“We were foolish enough to grant them gold interest, and now they un- 
blushingly demand further advantages; the truthis, we can never satisfy 
their appetite for money.” 

Hon. Ben Wade, of Ohio, said: 

“Tam for the laboring portion of our people; the rich will take care of 
themselves. * * * Wenever agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no 
man can find it in the bond, and I will never consent to have one payment 
for the bondholder and another for the people. It would sink any party, 
and it ought to,” 

Even JOHN SHERMAN, in a letter dated February 20, 1868, said: 

“Your idea that we propose to violate or repudiate a promise when we 
offer to redeem the principal in legal tenders is erroneous. 

“IT think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to take the 
same kind of money he paid for the bonds. 

“The bondholder can demand only the kind of money he paid, and he is 
eee and extortioner to demand money more valuable than he 


LAND GRANTS. 


From 1850 to 1872 Congress donated over 155,000,000 acres of public lands to 
railway corporations, and in addition millions of dollars to assist in their 
construction in the bi <3 donations by States, counties, cities, and towns. 

Mrs. Marion Todd, in lways of Europe and America, in which she quoted 
from the House Miscellaneous Documents of the public domain, volume 19, 
pages 268 and 753, says: 

» If all railroads had complied with the original contracts it would 
ave required 215,000,000 acres of the public domain to satisfy the require- 
ments of the various laws. In 1880 the estimate at the General Land Office 
=e that it would require 155,514,994.59 acres—very nearly 60,000,000 had 
apsed or been forfeited to the Government.” 
s The State of Ohio contains 25,576,960 acres; this makes the territory of 
- public lands granted torailroads six times as great as the State of Ohio— 
most an empire itself. 
abe ember, 1, 1880, the auditor of railway accounts estimated the valuo of 
+ c lands granted railroads at 391,804,610. 16.” 
on a dollar these corporations realized out of the sale of those lands, and 
inted$ ollar donated by States, counties, cities, and towns was money legis- 
Stant nae kets and out of those ofthe people. There is where the 
prentords, Hun ms, and hundreds of other millionaires came from. 


hey accumulated milli blic domain was taken from ti 
people and given te the — because the public the 


DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 
In 1873 Co 


} demonetized silver, and it is doubtful if any other act over 
ees lative body so surreptitiously as thisone. That actdestroyed 
forme our metal money, and increased the demand for gold to double its 
a Tamount. This act placed the American farmer at a disadvantage 


Ket of tee emcee of every free-coinage-of-silver nation on earth in the mar- 


wun i.Bot been for the demonetization of silver in the United States it 


impossible for India to open her wheat and cotton fields in 
competition to ours. Think of the disadvantages under which it placed the 
the Li wheat and cotton growers. The price of a bushel of wheat in 
silver verpool market for more than a generation has been an ounce of 
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The value of the two has remained in touch for more than a quarter of a 
century. Just asthe price of silver went upor down wheat followed. If we 
Single out any one year, say 1892, andfind what the demonetization of silver 
has cost our wheat-growers, we can then make an estimate what it has cost 
since 1873. The average London price for silver in 1892 was 87.1 cents per 
ounce. In that year an India farmer could ship a bushel of wheat to Liver- 

ool, receive an ounce of silver for it, take this silver home to the mints in 

ndia, have it coined into rupees at aratioof 15 to 1, worth $1.37 legal-tender 
money in India. 7 

An American farmer could also ship one bushel of wheat to Liverpool, re- 
ceive an ounce of silver fer it, bring this silver home to the United States 
and sell it for whatever he could get, which averaged about 86 cents per 
ounce. Thus the India farmer realized 81.37 for his bushel of wheat delivered 
at Liverpool, while the American farmer received but 86 cents for his, a differ- 
ence to the disadvantage of the American farmer of 51 cents per bushel. 
But suppose we would have had free coinage of silver in the United States 
in 1892 at a ratio of 16 to 1, what then would have been the price of wheat in 
that year? Then an American wheat-grower could have taken a bushel of 
wheat to Liverpool, received an ounce of silver for it, bring this silver home, 
take it to the mint, have it coined into standard dollars worth $1.29 per 
ounce. 

Thus with free coinage of silver as advocated by the People’s party the 
American farmer would have received 81.29 per bushel! for his wheat deliv- 
ered at Liverpool, where he only received 86 cents, a difference of 43 cents 
per bushel. The same is true of cotton or any other product which we ex- 
port and comes in competition with the products of nee coinage of silver 
nations. 

Sir Morton Frewen, in his remarks before the silver convention held in 
Washington, D. C., 1892, said: 

‘The price of wheat in this country 1s its pricein London or Liverpool, less 
the cost of carriage from here there, and the London price of wheat is, under 
ordinary conditions, 1 ounce of silver per bushel of wheat. Your farmers 
will always have to sell a bushel of wheat, say in Chicago, for an ounce of 
silver, less freight charges to London. If, then, silver is worth 81.29 per 
ounce, the London price of Ameriean wheat is #1.29, while if silver is worth 
90 cents, then your wheat will realize only 90 cents. This is a statement 
that will bear close examination, and it is the sum of the importance of the 
Silver question to your nation. Whenin Punjaub three years ago I went 
very closely into the cost of producing wheat there. In that one India 
province the area devoted to wheat-growing is twice that of the wheat area 
of all great Britain.” 

Let us stop and think fora moment what the crime of 1873 has cost the 
American farmers. The loss sustained by the cotton-planter and wheat- 

rower for seventeen years from 1873 to 1889, as given by Senator JoNgEs of 

vevada in a speech delivered May 12 and 13, 1890, is for cotton as follows: 

“According to the figures given by the Bureau of Statistics, the average 

rice received each year of the seventeen was 13.1 cents per pound; 2,500,- 

,000 pounds, at 13.1 cents per pound, equal $327,000,000, showing a differ- 
ence of 883,000,000; that being the average for each separate year i seven- 
teen years, or a total sum for the entire period of $1,411,000,000, which repre- 
sents the loss in debt and taxpaying power suffered by the cotton-planters 
by reason of the demonetization of silver.” * * * ‘A like computation 
with regard to wheat will show a loss in debt-paying and taxpaying power 
of not less than $100,000,000 a year to the farmers of the North and West, 
by reason of the demonetization of silver—a total of $1,700,000,000 in the 
article of wheat alone in seventeen years. 

“Thus a loss, wholly unnecessary, of more than 83,000 000,000 in debt-pay- 
ing and taxpaying power is shown to have been inflicted on the farmers and 
cotton-planters of this country.” 

Again, in his speech delivered during the extra session of Congress in 1893, 
Senator JONEs further stated that the loss sustained by the wheatand cotton 

rowers of this country for the eight years preceding 1893 averaged for wheat 

200,000,000 and for cotton $100,000,000 per year, making a total loss of $1,200,- 
000,000 for the four years following 1889. If we add to this amount the 83.- 
000,000,000 loss sustained for the seventeen years previous to 1889 we receive 
the enormous sum of 84,200,000,000 which the demonetization of silver has 
cost the Americ 1 farmer on wheat and cotton only. Our Congress has for 
twenty years usu the silver taken out of the American mines as a club to 
drive the American wheat and cotton out of the market of the world. 

It seems almost impossible that the American farmers, intelligent and 
enterprising as they are, would go to the polls for twenty years and vote for 
men and parties who have annually legislated over $200,000,000 out of their 

ockets. 

- Suppose Congress should pass an act declaring that all the wheat grown 
in the United States should be sold for 40 cents less per bushel! in the Liver- 
pool market than that grown in India. Does anyone believe that a law of 
this kind could be enforced? No; it could not stand thirty days. But this 
is exactly what Congress has done by closing the mints of the United States 
to the white metal, while those of India were open. 

These, Mr. PENCE, are some of the laws which have created the two ex- 
tremes in our society, ‘‘the tramp and the millionaire.” 

The concentration of wealth which has been going on for thirty years can 
be directly traced to legislation. Those immense fortunes which have been 
accumulated are the result of a system of class laws. Four times out of 
every five, when you see or read of a millionaire you are safe in saying that 
there is a man who has accumulated wealth because Congress has legislated 
it into his pockets; and four times out of every five, when you see a mort- 
gaged farm, a tenant farmer who once owned the soil he cultivates, and a 
homeless laborer, you are safe in saying, ‘“‘ There is a man who has met with 
adversity because Congress has legislated the wealth he created out of his 
pockets for the benefit of the millionaire.” 

Four out of every five of the business failures, of the mortgaged farms and 
homes, of enforced idleness, and of evictions, can be traced to that one 
cause, the contraction of our money volume. The course of contraction, as 
the monetary commission said, ‘‘Has done more harm than war, famine, or 
pestilence.”’ 3 ; . 

William Barry, in the Forum for April, 1889, in speaking of European con- 
ditions, used the following language, which is worthy of consideration on this 
side of the Atlantic: 

“The agrarian difficulties of Russia, France, Italy, Ireland, and wealthy 
England show that ere long the urban and the rural population will be 
standing in the same camp. They will be demanding the abolition of the 
great and scandalous paradox whereby, though production has increased 
three or four times as much as the mouths it should fill, those mouths are 
empty. The backs it should clothe are naked; the heads it should shelter 
homeless; the brains it should feed, dull or criminal, and the souls it should 
help to save, brutish. ae it is time that science, morality, and religion 
should speak out, A great change iscoming. It is even now at our doors. 
Ought not men of good will to consider how they shall receive it, so that its 
coming may be peaceable?” : ‘ 

The average annual increase of wealth in the United States is from 2 to3 
per cent, while the interest paid to capital averages from 4 to 20 per cent. 
Capital is absorbing three times as much wealth as labor accumulates; it 
not only absorbs all which is annually added to the stock on hand, but it is 
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t absorbing all there is in t. How long will it be, if this process con- 
= until Sopital will own the nation and reduce the farmer to a tenant 
YVassa! and the laborer to a wage slave? 

At last we come to the question, “Who is responsible for these condi- 
tions’" To this question there is but one answer, the voters are responsi- 
bie for all. Our iaws depend upon how we vote, just as the shadow on the 
wall depends upon the object standing before thelight. Voting is like farm- 
ing. 6 reap exactly what we sow, and to-day we are reaping the follies 
and mistakes|sown ten, fifteen, and twenty years ago. 

If we have bad laws and dishonest oficehoiders, who is to blame? Our 
politicians’ Partly, yes; but the most blame must fall upon the voters, be- 
cause ane J are clothed with almost supreme power to protect their interests 
at the ballot box, and if they do not use this power to their own advantage, 
then they have no one but themselves to biame. 

Before we can have good and just laws we must have good and honest 
lawmakers, and before we can have good and honest lawmakers we must 
have wise and patriotic voters. We will never have a change in our laws 
until we make a change in our voting. That must come tirst, and if the 
people can not do this then ce ought not to compiain or expect any relief. 
At the ballot box they voted this system of class laws upon themselves, and 
there a!so is the only place they can voteitoff. By legislation we received 
the laws which oppress us, and throngh legislation alonecan they be repealed 
in a peaceable way, and [ for one will say that so long as we have a free bal- 
lot no one has a right to think of settling this question in any other way or 
at any other place than the ballot box. Because if a good citizen violates 
a bad law it always encourages a bad citizen to violate a good one, and it is 
athousand—yes, a million times better to prevent a crime than to punish one. 

Just as self-preservation is the first law of nature, so the protection of our 
interest, our wélfare, at the ballot box is the first duty of a voter. It is not 
enough if we think right or talk right, but we must act right and vote right. 
One vote will do more towards shaping the laws of our country than a hun- 
dred reso!utions or a thousand petitions. 

W.S. Morgan once said: “ Labor might as well try to take the kinks out 
of a grapevine by cultivating it than to better their conditions by voting 
against their demands." 

The Knights of Labor and trade unions have for twenty years petitioned 
Congress and State Legislatures to abolish the convict-labor system, and 
what have they accomplished? Nothing but to see their own free labor re- 
duced nearer down to the convict system every year. Had they deposited 
their petitions in the ballot box in the form of Jots this system would 
have vanished long ago. 

It is time, yes, aa time, that the wealth producers awake to the situa- 
tion which surrounds them and cease to be the tools of others’ profit and 
the creatures of others’ pleasure. If the majority of voters in our country 
are not interested enough in thelr own welfare to throw their petty party 
prejudices aside for a common cause, then it is only a question of un- 
til our Republic will be lost. 

If the farmer. the miner, the artisan, and weath-producing classes can not 
stand united and banded together at the ballot box for their own good, then 
we will prove to the world that we as a i@ are no more capavle of pre- 
serving our liberties and institutions with the ballot than the people of the 
older nations were without it. But I believe when this conflict beuween or- 

anized capita! and organized lavor squarely comes before the — to be 
decided at the polls, as come it must: when the storm meets us low down on 


the horizon and our political =~ is overcast withciouds, then [ believe that 
6 


the people will rise in their majesty, as they have in the past, and be wise 
enough to know their rights, beroic enough to conquer them, and generous 
enough to ex'end them to others. 
Yours, truly, 
H. E. TAUBENECK. 
lion. LArr Pence, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


In his letter of October 28, 1875, from Fontainbleau, France, to 
which that able Populist member of this House, Hon. JoHN Da- 
vis, of Kansas, has called attention in his admirable speech of 
to-day, Thomas Jefferson uses this language: 


Another means of silently lessening the inequality of property is toexcept 
all from taxation below a certain point, and to tax the her portions of 
property in geometrical progression as they rise. 


Hon. T. J. Beebe pleads the cause of this “Populist tax” in 
the following eloquent language, viz: 


A PLEA FOR THE INCOME TAX. 
(By T. J. Beebe.] 


The income tax is no proposed experiment; we have tried itin this country. 
It has always proved a paying investment for the people, always paid hand- 
some dividends. After the late war we collected $00,000,000 from this source, 
because it is a tax upon proiits. It does not tax aman upon his losses, upon 
his disbursements. We do not propose to tax a man upon bis board bill or 
upon a bad L orse trade. We propose to tax him upon his gains, upon his 
earnings. upon his dividends. The income tax was enacted by patrio'ism, 
by the same patriotism that carried the Starsand Stripes through the tem- 
pest of war, through the screecht shotand bursting shell, through heroic 
agony and dexth, to the serene and glorified heights of victory. It was re- 
Peaied by plutocracy, by the stayers at home, by the hirers of substitutes. by 
the clippers of bonds, by the waterers of stocks, by the contractors of cur- 
rency, by the cornerers of bread, by the pigeon-hearted fellows who remained 
home while, and because, the minie balls were whistling over the sunny 
fields of Dixie. 

It is not an unjust law. It is the friend of the poor man; it is the friend 
of the widow with her babe to feed and dress and her home to keep out of 
the relentiess clutch of usury. It is one of the champions of the just cause 
of honest muscle and conscientious brain. It is a compeller of equity. It 
compels the millionaire to chipin more liberally when the Government con- 
tribution box is passed around. It compels the fellows who eat their bread 
by the sweat of another fellow's brow to pay the other fellow for sweating. 
It compels those that do the most dancing to help square accounts with the 
fiddier. It makes those Whose excheyuers were replenished by the triumphs 
of the soldiers to assist in paying the pensions. The man that held the bonds 
has never done the fair thing by the man that held the musket. He never 
wil do it upon his own motion. He must be moved, and the income tax is 
one of the levers that will move him. Come and tend a hand, boys. 

it will convert the rich to the cause of nationaleconomy. Those that now 
urge Uncle Sam to spend his borrowed cash with lavish hand would then 
adivise him to save his dimes and dollars, and not allow his ou to exceed 
his income. They would then be eager to help-him tighten national 
purse sti 8. hen the millionaire is called upon to foot the bills of Car- 
negie he not see so immediate a necessity to augment the number of 
American warships. He will not be so profoundly to appropriate 
$20,000 to bury a dead millionaire Senator when he is upon to settle 
with the undertaker. 


ep 


The enactment of this law is, of cour oO sed by the t 
reasonably safe to predict that neither Gout nar Hustngtoe win : ‘ot 7 - 
its passage during the present year. They can conscientiously } ® for 

oor man only where the rendering of such assistance does n 31», 
eimination of the semiannual dividends. What their conduct sy... 
this: Honest toil in coustant quest of empioyment may trudge - 
through chilling snow and peiting rain, gnaw the meager crusi of ),,,,, 
and sicep upon the cold, inhospitable couch of misery, of pain. of «;, 
and disease, but nothing must be done which will in anywise |... 
with the continuous enhancement of New York Central Railroad «:, 

Pure and tender women, whose lips of love have kissed farewa) 
band dead, must beg with bloodless cheeks and trembling hay. js ; 
and bread where idle wealth and luxury in happy revels speed the 
hours, but our great national banks must continue to make a jo 
showing every year. The former is sentiment, the latter is prs, 
plead the cause of honest and tndustrious men Who are compelled ; 
poe and die in want, is sentimental; to loan money to a poo 
a criminal rate of interest, to secure this loan by achatte) myo 
the cradle in which sleeps his sweet-faced. blue-eyed, dimpled pa 
this, men call business. And the men who piead the cause of this poor co 
low and this broken-hearted woman and this sinless babe. these m ro 
heartiessly stigmatized as howlers of calamity; while. ov the other } 
the men who prey upon the necessities of their fellow men, who fai: 
the very calamities which they so pathetically bemoan, who , 
crime of usury to glut the insatiable stomach of avarice, they are 
capitalists, they are known as gentiemen, as the 4lite of society 
cream upon the milk of gentility. They are quick to detect the ring 
gold or unalloyed silver, but their able financial ears were not born : 
the wail of human distress. 

Nor is the income taxextinct. Itstillexists in Europe. The 
and strengthening. It pays England %60,000,000 a year; Austria, $12 
Italy, $45,000,000; Prussia, $30,000,000. These countries have tried { 
like it. It fills one of the requisites of a national bill of fare. They 
reason to expunge it from the page of law. No wise and hearted 
raised for its repeal. 

The income tax should be advocated by the man that holds the ploy 
sows the wheat; by the man that beats the anvil and shoes the hoof 
man that molds the bright and liquid tron; by the man that picks and s} 
els in the trench; by the man that mixes the mortar and carries the ho 
the man that clips the stone and lays the brick; by the man that turn 
switch and sets the brake; by the man that holds the editorial pen. that s 
the type. that floods the world with the quickening light of knowledg 
the lawyer, by the doctor, by the merchant; by every man whose heart bea 
with the great throbbing heart of humanity; by the brave and honest mx 
whose unrequited toil and thought produce the riches of the world and 
mighty incomes which they now propose to tax. 


Every Populist paper wherever published advocates this most 
righteous tax. Their columns are filled with pointed and abi 
editorials in its support drawn from the practical condition o 
the people. 

Space will not permit the quotation here of these argument 
The country press, that best hope and dependence of the liberties 
of our land, is practically unanimous in support of this measur 

These papers wre not edited from the “ counting room,” their 
policy is not dictated by a board of directors whose members 
carry stock in the paper as a side issue to aid their business, po- 
litical, or speculative ventures. In the main, their utterances 
are a fair reflex of the wishes and opinions of the toiling, hum- 
ble masses who make up their subscription lists and show that 
the masses favor this tax. 

Concerning the efforts to defeat thisamendment, the able: 
tor of the National Watchman, Mr. N. A. Dunning, on January 
26, says: 
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A GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 


The Administration. in connection with Wall street and the weal! 
sorbing classes generally, are gathering their forces to defeat all log! 
looking toward a tax on incomes. Among the objections mot frequcl 
made is that of being ‘‘ inquisitorialin its application."’ This object 
hardly stand when the point is made that all taxation is ‘‘inquisitoria 
no just rate of assessment can be made without its being of tha 
Another objection brought forward is that men will swear falsely 
their incomes; they do that now. There is not a millionaire or perso! 
large Wealth at the present date who does not swear falsely eve! 
property is listed for taxation. Such perjury is socommon that! 
since been considered as not criminal. It is safe to assume thal one 
the weaith of this country escapes taxation through fraud and pe 
The difference between the property listed for taxation and the projer 
scheduled for probating when the rich die as a genera! rule is cnolyh 
locate their abode in the worid beyond to amoral certainty. : a 

This whole objection is founded ona desire to shift the burdens 0! Tass 
tion upon other shoulders and thereby avoid the payment of a proper suare 
of the expenses of government, and at the same time keep the co . 
people in ignorance of the vast incomes that are now being received 
plutocratic and wea!th-absorbing classes. 

A graduated income tax. which increases with the amo! 
the most equitable form of taxation. Weshould favor bes ’ 
comes of $1,000, so as to reach a lurge class of annuitants and profession®, 
it is capable of being demonstrated that with this tax placed on inc me 8 of 
$1.000 and over, fully 50.000.000 out of our 65,000,000 of people woul : oe 
taxed. Such are the inequalities of the distribution of the fruttsof Inaustt) 
that full 50 per cent of the families of this country live on year'y meot”"" 
less than . Indirect taxation reaches this class in far greaver prolr™ 
tion than it does the wealthy. And while they have nothing for Ko'"" 
ment to protect, they are compelled to pay for protecting the prop" 
the rich. This ts manifestly unfair and can only be remedied 
graduated income tax rigidly administered. 


A very interesting and reliable history of the income ‘* '* 
the United States hus been compiled by Mr. Henry H. Smita, cs 
Journal clerk of the House of Representatives, as follows i 

The first-act for the establishment of an income tax passed Vousr™ > 
1861. It was dur an “extraordinary session,"’ convened by Presid 
Lincoln, that us Stevens, chairman of the Committee of Ways 2" 
Means of the House, reported a bill ‘‘to provide increased reverie 
im oe ae me public debt, and for other purposes. 

ona tute for this bill, passed by the House and taken Up tT 
Senate, Sen tor : 


statedthat he was prepared to support an inc? 
taX, and an amendment was offered providing for such a tax on the anu 
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of all citizens derived from any kind of property, or from any pro- 


. ne 
incon. trade, or employment. 


fession. 
orov 


tax of 5 per cent on the amount of such excess be levied, provided that upon 


uch portion of such income as is derived from interest upon Treasury netes 
- other securities of the United States there shall be levied a tax of only 2} 
o Upon the income, rents, or dividends accruing upon any property, 


rent. : . 
nian, or stocks owned in the United States by any citizen residing 
ae 1d @ tax of 7} per cent was levied, excepting as to that portion derived 


from inverest upon Treasury notes It was further provided that the tax 
should become a tien on the property involved, together with interest on 
the same until paid Aebat h . hele . 

There was bul little de bate on the amendment, only Senators Simmons, 
Towe of Wisconsin, and Clark of New Hampshire participating. Mr. Sim 
Bo 'e stated that the committee had followed the practice in England, which 
fad had this tax for fifty years, and the amendment was concurred in with 
hat iivision On July 30 the bill was passed by yeas 22, nays 18, the income 
tax not cutting any igure in the vote. 

PASSED IN AMENDED FORM. 
The dill first passed by the House was again taken up in conference, the 


report adopted being @ com lete subst itute for the origina! bill. Itincluded 
many of the Senate provisions in a modified form, the income tax as it 


passed the House being reduced about one-third on the theory that, as a di 
rect tax bad been imposed on property, it was proper to fix the income tax 
0 as to equalize the burden as far as possible. = 

The exemption of $1,000 was reduced to $800, and the tax of 5 per cent 
thereon was reduced to 3 per cent. The rate of 2} per cent on income de- 
rived from interest on Treasury notes or other securities of the United 
States was reduced to 1} per cent. The rate of 5 per cent on rents, divi- 
dends, securities, or stocks owned in the United States by any citizen re- 
siding abroad was increased from 5 to 7} per cent, excepting that portion 
derived from interest on Treasury notes and other securities of the United 
States, which were required to pay but |} per cent. and a proviso was adied 
relating to deductions of national, State, and local taxes. The report was 
adopted on the same day by the Senate by yeas 34, nays 8 3 

“Owing to the late time of its taking effect." says Librarian Spofford in 
the American Almanac for 1878, ‘ the income tax brought into the Treasury 
but a small sum prior to the year 1864, when there was collected under the 
head of income tax a little over $15,000 000. By the act of March3, 1865, the 
income-tax law Was amended so as to increase the 3 per cent tax to 5 per 
cent, and the 5 per cent tax onincomes over $10,000 was changed to a 10 per 
cent tax upon theexcess over %,Cv0 income, the exemption of $600 remain 
ing thesame. The most of the tax for the year 1865. however, was collected 
under the original law, and brought into the Treasury the sum of $21,0U0.0U0 
for the fiscal year 1864-'65. The following year, (805-’66. the war having 
ceased and the country being in a high state of development in all its re- 
sources, the income tax rose to a point the highest ever reached in the his 
tory of the tax. The returns for the tiscal year ended June 30, 1866. showed 
a total revenue from the income tax of $60,547,832.43. This was but little 
diminished in the following year, 1856-’67, when the net revenue from the 
income tax footed up $57,040.0-40.67. 

The income tax was further amended March 2, 1867, so as to increase the 
exemption then standing at $600 up to $1.000. At the same time all discrim- 
ination as to taxing large incomes a higher rate was abolished and the tax 
fixed at.5 per cent on all incomes in excess of $1.00). The act also contained 
the limitation or proviso that the taxes on incomes should be levied and 
collected until.and including the year 1870 and nolonger. Under this modi- 
fied tax there Was collected in the year 1868 the large sum of $32.027,610.78; 
in 1960, $25,025,068.86, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870, $27,115,046.11. 

The agitation against the income tax, which led finally to its repeal, was 
perhaps far more owing to the excess of the rate charged than to any real 
Objection to the tax itself. Special Commissioner David A. Wells, in his 
report on the revenue system for the year 1869, set forth the fact that an in- 
come tax of 5 per cent was greater than had ever been imposed by any other 
nation, except in time of war or in extraordinary national exigencies. He 
recommended the reduction of the tax from5 per cent to 3 percent on all in- 
comes over $1,000. 

PAID BY ONE PERSON IN FORTY. 

“In meeting the proposition, then seriously advocated in many quarters, 
that the income tax should be wholly removed, Mr. Wells called the atten- 
tion of the country to the fact that the tax was paid during 1868 by only 
250,000 persons out of the entire population of almost 40,000,000, and yet that 
the returns of these persons represented an aggregate income of not less 
than $300.000,000 Even allowing for the families of these 250,000 contribu 
tors, it is evident that only about 1,000,000 of the population were interested 
in having the tax repealed, while the remaining 39,000,000 out of 40.000,000 of 
People in the United States were interested in having it maintained. 

In 187) a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Scott of Pennsylvania 
repealing in effect the income tax. was passed by a vote of 26 to 25, not a 
party vote, the House took exception to the Senate originating such a 
measure and refused to consider the bill when sent to them from the Senate 

oy income tax, therefore, expired by limitation imposed bysection 6 of the 
ect 14, 1870, which levied said tax "for the years 1870 and 1871 and no 
a following table. compiled from the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, is taken from the American Almanac for 1378, 
edited by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, and with some addenda is 
given 48-4 matter of statistical information properly a part of the history of 
the income tax. The payments from the year 1874 to 1884, inclusive, are not 
Separated, the total being for said years but $199,038: 


oe OF REVENUE FROM INCOME TAX FROM 1863 TO 18%, INCLUSIVE. 
[Compiled trom annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 


Income over $600 a: 7 : 7 7 
nd not over $10,000, aduty of 3 per cent. __...... $17, 814, 171 
Over 810,000, a duty of 5 per cent..____- . : 16, 494. 961 


= roperty of citizens residing abroad, a duty of 5 per cent... 230, 471 
Over one on United States securities, a duty of 5 per cent... 212,414 
ove and not over 85,000, d duty of 5 per cent ._..........-.-..- 58, 078, 597 


juan pe 6 duty of 7) of 1 per cent on excess over _._. 60, 851, 011 












1,000, ¢ dut ; - ‘ivi. military. 
Or naval ser y oe per cent on excess of all in civil, military, os on tien 
i Ue a 
= sane dividends and additions to surplus, duty of percent. 27, 854, 024 
om nk protits not divided or added to surplus......_....._..- 1, 279, 600 
— sane companies’ dividends, etc.............--.-------------- 1, 785, 812 
om nhsurance companies’ dividends, etc.......-.-.--- 5, 689, 070 
Prom payroad companies’ dividends, etc... 21, 416, 739 
Prom ture oad companies’ interest on bonds. 9, 987, 845 
Prom sale te companies’ dividends, etc._-___-.------.-....----.. 237, 325 
aries of States officers and employés ............ 14,029. 995 
Total (e) 
@Act of Jul 
é. 'y 1, 1862. 5 Actof March 3, 1865. cAct of March 2, 1867. 
Act of July 14, 1870. ¢Fotal for ten years, 1874 to 1884, 6199,088, 


ided that when such «annual income exceeded the sum of 81,000 a | 





ee eee 
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The following table. given as a matter of comparison, shows the revenue 
of Great Britain during the years 1863 to 1873, inclusive, collected severally 
from excise, license, et stamps, and property and tncome tax, together 
with the total gross revenue from all items. The period above given is se 
1, as but $199,088 was collected in the United States on account of the 











income tax after the year 1873 
-ronerty ‘ , . 
Year | ixctse li ei Property | Total gross 
censes. etc Sta Ss ind income revenue, 
tax l 1 3 
Wes. ----| £17, 155,000 | £8,994,000 | £10,567,000 | £70, 604,562 
1864 Rs pa eit 18, 207, 000 | » 317. 000 9 O84. 009 7) } 5 
1865 cane ae 19, 548. 000 | 9 OO 7 658. 000 =) 787 
1866 19, 788, 000 | 9 500, 000 6, 200.0 6 > 
eae, an aaa SE 20, 670, 000 9, 420 0 5.70 ) f 4 
1868 20, 162, 000 9, 541, 000 6, 177, vo ‘ 8 
1869 20, 462, 000 9. 218. 000 & 618 ) 7 
I a aa 21. 763. 000 9, 248, OOD 10. 044, 000 { 
1871 cli xen haoenbecteida ae 22, 788. 000 6, 350, 000 0 
1872 : eieeetiad a ae ts 23, 326, OVO 9, O84. OOO 71.7 { 
_ iiciyidattedllindiees mea 25. 785, 000 7, 0, 000 7, 6 ) 
NotTe.—On incomes from £100 to £150. 1 63, 62. on the po 1. Oni 
comes of and above £150 1861-63, 92. on the pound On lt ! 
above £100 with abatement of £60 on incomes under £200 1k 1s 
‘67, 4d.; 1867-"68, 5d 1868-69, 6d.; 1859-70. 5d.; i870-"71, 4d LAT i-—'7 \ h 
an abatement of £380 on incomes under £30), 1872-'73, 4d 18 i i 
A sketch of the history of the 1e tax in Great Brita 3 } 


be interesting 

The following official correspondence and table shows the 
amountof tax derived from incomes from 1863 to 1873, inclusiv 
viz: 





{Senate Executive Document No. 10 Fifty-third Congress, s nd se n.} 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, TRANSMITTING STATE 
MENT OF THE AMOUNT OF REVENUE DERIVED FROM THE IN } TAX FROM 
1863 TO 1873, 
December 19, 1893.—Ordered to be printed 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE CRETARY 
Washington, D. C ernber | 189 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith the stater tof the Commis 






sioner of Internal Revenue showing the amoun 
from all sources, under the tncome-tax 


of tax derived from 
law of 1462, for the years 186 


income 


sto 1873, 


inclusive, called for in Senate resolution of the Lith instant 
Very respectfully, 
Hon. ADLA! E. STEVENSON, J. G. CARLISLI retary 
President of the United states Senate. 


Statement showing the receints from income tar under the law of 1982, t 
and Territories, from 1363 to 1873. 
1863. 


J , 


|} Personal (from corpo 











States and Territories. | tax. | rations Total ti 
Alabama die 
a TITTINsiictcisihceecdulncetstcighdpcinaiatinesls tp aiabaliataie dR idianiniicincins 
iii cdi cakes wiih aie icin is . 
California......-. ant ‘ ona a $4, 813. 61 $4, 813. 61 
Colorado Sa - a a 
i i Bod. 43 74,311. 16 74. Ht ’ 
ca dn cncepnincsithe gianni tases iad ai cane 
Delaware... ...- niidiininabaicdaiuacines 2 - 4, 255. 95 | 4, 255. 05 
District of Columbia. .... Bates 3, 952. 04 | 1, 296. 04 | 10, 248. 08 
PP TOr een cacne pibaaltinen a iwertbeibebe iad ieee a ‘ | 
SIE cccncccceensqiseewdncesesn seevulintanmeceienaeaaeaa ‘ 
Ri i . ibis . 
SE ia 189. 04 30,618. 98 30, 807. 72 
RIN iiacchsiccsisibad soinises:tn trie Alin 11, 468. 01 19, 508. 41 31, O35. 42 
a 32. 17 6, 944. 92 | 6, 977.09 
Kansas .......... ae nanedinomiaie dinaundsl | we 
a oe os 8, 412. 16 20, 552. 75 23, 064. 91 
ON cisco cktuac nine . 
EEE ee 7, 896. 49 29, 442. 28 
Marvyiawd .........<<-. ees : 266. 81 | 47, 325. 89 
Bemeeeeh usetes ... ~~. -cncccecucucuce 1,079. 77 | 328, 220. 20 
I icins th nade nade hide wie dindw auiddentinde 867. 22 





Minnesota 


Mississippi... 


Missouri ....... ‘ . 6, 910. 80 17,271.95 24, 182.7 
0 SS ae ee ae ee eee ee els caconagnidiqaiadaidiaetbaniall . 
Nebraska ee ee r i 10. 50 |... 10. 50 
Nevada...... dice do cieeheinitieaeesapeiepenad aides aaeeap dng aemalinaiiads Daa icles edited . i 
New Hampshire... _.-. a ee sda ictheicieaitaniia seals’ 11,587. 07 | 11, 587. 07 
RNIN st Fe peat al 27, 280. 44 | 27, 280. 44 


New Mexico 
New York me wi 
North Carolina ---.-.. 


= oF | 


927, 154. 41 


























Ohio sesiitess dal dk aslostas ha din Bieler dant le ti 1, 922. 61 $6, 231.06 88, 153. 67 
OR i 16, 864. 84 | __. —e 16. 864. 84 
SS EO | 24,429. 34 | 282. 753. 17 
Rhode isiand ........-.. aw tiinacllieidinisdisial ng weid amen 46, 657. 39 
SE . nnnanidecthnandqunudht dimnmeedipdmeti awe senacnanwanticiniinrdadaie 
I et aac ala nalgniamai ante mitiwanttioiadamnnadmniae Dende tndatihaaas 
I tthinceuhsnininnrimmadandGeededtiiuacscdbbdninisaoncsanenagines  ctestinnn ictchdaiatnanenntels 
hail ciiac nin, atbalbstcagenssellipanch inde nialaiessantieiils is © ciineeibiai or dit iniditi eins 
SSP Se ere | 62. 11 10, 849. 67 10, 001. 72 
nb rcnngiinamuiiendiadiaadiadebGuimetaenumanial 2, 449. 45 2, 449. 45 
TOD sins Willis enten siddhatee abi nateitnntnes i nidhatinns acegacundmliees asks eaimididameile 
West Virginia. a = 
I i ditt staal can ttakde thd a ccadiaimmibgadaaail 6, 102. 04 
Ee ee Nae a cb hee i sacha atone Reresaiabeials ~e 
er Se eee ae | . 456,741.26 | 1,589,935. 28 2, 045, 676. 54 
From salaries of United States offi- | 
INES UN is cchclldiidhiaw canal oeckdweceednde la etasoeneeownl | 696, 181.71 
Grand egeere ere 455, 741.26 | 1,589,935. 28 | 2,741, 868.25 


ee ae 



















































ee 






Arizona ... 


1864. 





erty inU. 8. 


owned by 








B. Personal [®2Y ¢ttizensinrom corpo- 
ee States and Territories. residing Total tax. 
‘fi tax. abroad and rations. 
eet interest on 
py U. S.securi- 
aa | ties. 
ey peapeapeenaetnenesesnmesensttiieaial tenrmnenscnstniasiapetimesin! noeeniasiiniemeatnaltteencineaiiiaiiats — 
k I in, cin wieiidicmained | pictarercie hit den alive pub hoe aoa Oe arn og iain yeah eis 
s I cet tghks ct Nin cd ans aaes | TRAM aN pbhgIRE i 
af | I ie eens a ae a lel ee 
' ND 5. oc csectiun weed #578, 785. 81 $3, 690. 01 $15, 315. 70 8597, 791. 52 
5 a es 17, 655. 34 BN nat denien aie 17, 658. 15 
n # Vonnecticut ............. 369, 825. 44 5, 346. 68 177, 600. 72 652, 772. 84 
sf IN ccd itera ais soe coleman oaks xp ails tialonss deen kienlacws eines 
ae ee 75, 999. 90 296. 00 9, 607. 19 85, 903. 09 
¥ District of Columbia...| 144, 322. 92 2, 109. 57 8, 181. 71 154, 914. 20 
td ED. Mncttnetnusan dette tthbhetbasenll ecconepeinesénlenovedsedneneslooncondeseanns 
s EIEN cin aniienieiitawatsieilanamntntes Slee a athe Reetaspepinnanad sienna 
STA Be ecie uibiiidininesainninacntiiaimadiaimend ac eit aoe ioe ians tame cn fail 
Tllinois..................| 584,503.77 | 1,931. 23 94, 172.74 680, 607. 74 
SN chs doaddiaunbete amend 264, 488. 88 159. 24 66, 795. 46 $31, 443. 58 
| SRS PE 58, 839. 71 10. 97 0, 038. 00 , 888. 
a ie ree 22, 445. 04 5 fe eROaS 22, 449. 42 
TT. cnctikmicwanman 351, 667. 75 1, 178. 38 50, 593. 20 403, 439. 33 
Louisiana 29, 296. 82 8, 582. 75 13, 833. 93 6, 663. 50 
Maine ..... aa 101, 213. 47 683. 43 47, 490. 74 149, 387. 64 
Maryland .... ..-| 505,551. 03 5, 534. 50 121, 319. 60 632, 405. 13 
Massachusett 1, 882, 915. 99 23,414.77 540, 437. 31 2, 446, 768. 07 
Michigan . 164, 150. 66 142. 83 9, 081. 89 1738, 375. 38 
DEIOMGBOOED 0600 ccccnvcece 15, 049. 30 97. 93 558. 23 15, 705. 46 
SD cn danséeiehelieeiah tninwmsieliiheniv een vigtledknigh apdvengalsdccee yeas sees 
TT  wusiek isthinedcbed 874, 962, 49 1, 805. 59 | 81, 678. 82 408, 446, 90 
di dpi nase didsl Sindee ea emnhadcethastid apes secankieloasSucddn duel 
SEA oon ceievkudnbibed 7, 303. 22 6.75 aa cea 7, 309. 97 
Ssh innineicgiintinibaD oil SED Dein coins aidichientiu dinaemiiebe a 38. 936. 75 
New Hampshire........ 50, 163. 40 464. 66 27, 047. 33 77, 675. 39 
New Jersey ............. 482,747. 45 3, 075. 39 64, 060. 22 549, 883. 06 
i New Mexico ............ I anes at adicies Mies ciated ahdehaalil 1,073. 43 
i a: 4, 869, 105. 10 52, 177. 86 | 1, 463, 441.64 | 6, 384, 724. 60 
1 TE SEA II + seieinciicl aiietaiainihiniihtienibiat ds iate won rtninets inden cath ienteaneai nies nema itiias 
SR cca ibe tak oO 1, 112, 060. 15 5, 920,75 | 262,817.20 | 1, 380, 798. 10 
q% inn condhabeubneas , 571. 06 8 aA Rai RES , 596. 76 
Bu Pennsyivania........-.- 2, 018, 085. 71 20, 371. 82 |” 523,180.65 | 2,561, 687. 68 
3! Rhode Island...........- 863, 737. 1, 260. 65 80, 855. 45 445, 853. 74 
} SE SEE, apecansslascepgcenicss dlecsusscetzcgethvoures supnoeeciun ceeneees toes 
Tennessee. ......... eoeal 25, 463. 76 1.82 1, 924. 60 27, 390. 18 
TE pngtine doce nnedtibenelesesegeaeiheeslenenseenbnesediocenegieresteclestebosben shhe 
Ta a I ca ethan ia ion 4, 089. 93 
I i tiene cawiieinl 38, 185, 22 280. 78 17, 107. 51 55, 573. 51 
I innatilsnons tine 40, 546. 54 84. 67 40, 830. 01 
Washington ............ PT Tid.» nngciammanleseh-eenmsc natn 7, 390. 68 
West Virginia .......... 37, 189. 71 67. 37 5, 421. 20 42, 678. 28 
Wisconsin .............. 125, 039. 81 69. 65 13, 484. 95 138, 594. 41 
WYOMING . ...2. 20. - conn] owen nwne ns cece] een eee coee mone |nn enn e cee noneleneecsccescces 
aE ET ee 14, 799, 313. 88 134, 048. 44 | 3, 656, 244.79 | 18,589, 607. 11 
From salaries of U.S. 
officers and employés |.....--...---- Jrontec eens nees|on sence seen nee 1, 705, 124. 63 
Grand total....... 


14, 799, 313. 88 134, 048. 44 | 3, 656, 244. 79 20, 294, 731.74 


1865. 













in Bela aaa a he tail ilar cgcnden inet ie bined aladll 
California .............. $43, 302. 78 $757, 161. 88 
CO os on acaucdcieson 267.73 38, 347. 40 
Connecticut............. 346, 469. 15 752, 741.15 
DOR si tnnansaliddinel><epitelh bei dich 6a dp neetbinule¢bébeeten ehextstieennuabiacilh 
DRED nacndinncippebd 19, 079. 84 129, 006. 53 
District of Columbia... 12, 069. 24 96, 955. 81 
TD uncinietieibitihnd AMRUIRan ehh -0bs sy habblinn retehGenecedebhantoveesntpadasie 
SERMMED «n.cccgnibiapinahietele dieses allvinend Susehuadiimaseuciuanbes a eh 
SND hrn waciste bien ininsatneainasiabindindalhcs ante hpniesiieh heh crntbinieinn tcl an tine ea alee 
IED. wisncebaduennneeinh 885, 536. 26 1,274.08 | 257,706.90 | 1, 144,517.24 
SIDED civic ul edemdond 444, 786. 00 795. 68 156, 444, 91 602, 026. 59 
iene niy nai pinned dite 121, 165. 66 92. 85 40, 894. 74 162, 153. 25 
IN an sccm ein cechib aaa 54, 099. 33 49. 50 56. 60 54, 205. 43 
GED Scuiicwccumesie 668, 324. 78 2, 882. 87 1138, 815. 34 784, 522. 49 
SSS 97, 894. 59 2, 746. 55 34, 036. 56 134, 677.70 
IE iitiwisetenti nilinm ime 99, 987. 38 1, 095. 89 97, 257. 29 198, 340. 56 
Mary! 623, 630. 14 4, 599. 59 211, 386. 92 839, 616. 65 
Massachusetts 2, 163, 444. 65 29, 475.18 | 1, 388,825.25 | 3,580,745. 08 
Michigan 204, 050. 26 541.07 $3, 912. 80 238, 504. 13 
Minnesota . 27, 950. 40 503. 41 5, 185. 90 33, 639. 71 
ae sd nineeisint dtd inn nena meelowannsnashoneelsh sanbinekinbieds 
890, 372. 51 104, 524. 02 995, 657. 19 

Montana ihn ail ls maleate ill 10, 446. 00 
Nebraska 10, 761. 19 83. 75 10, 844. 94 
Nevada SITET vinundinsiiichatoned timadibhin 58, 059. 42 
New Hampshire ........ 62, 449. 96 64, 431. 18 127, 725. 07 
POW SOTOST .. wccncucesccs 664, 573. 23 190, 844. 57 860, 660. '74 
New Mexico............. Se IE Biel poe sie hele eee ecen bein 18, 860. 40 
SEE «4 ise sane nin cima 6, 136, 321. 07 70, 103, 34 | 2, 899, 829.68 | 9, 106, 254. 09 
AIRS CRIO 6 scan casi] co tece te agensdennedltn wwene iain: sansa nrieaiiniain eteateh otis igs te 
ai ic tin tesilad diepitichinad! 1, 614, 861, 46 9, 543. 81 615, 162.40 | 2, 189, 567. 67 
I late oti chitin nai entid 23, 822. 85 isle Thbbiihoniicee 23, 824. 35 
Pennsylvania ........... 8, 274, 547.70 156, 203.76 | 1,735, 472.09 | 5, 166, 223. 55 
Rhode Island............ 387, 360. 82 4, 276. 70 160, 178.70 551, 816, 22 
OD ncncanasslsanc cenescccculensieessaguanittnsnpuabatbealeneneian paistcien 
SEG iain Uinitssniiaiot 134, 016. 92 9.90 8, 922. 24 142, 949. 06 

ep éhipeistbminendnniaiaheaiial FUER @8 lwecchadeunngecioceneneesnesns 7, 560. 46 
onschieheosadenl 58, 789. 53 663. 34 43, 818, 04 103, 220. 91 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, etc.—Continued. 
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1865. 


From prop- 









































erty in U.S. | 
owned by | 
any citizens |,, ‘ 
States and Territories. vee residing |*rom COFPOY ota) 
— abroad and rations. — 
interest on 
U.S. securi- 
ties. 
a Piven a Re eee et — — ——— 
Pe ihvckenie nek akin $20, 955. 7 $4.88 |... _. 890 960 Fa 
Washington. .........-.- Be TRIER besa nga nisin Be "15, 700. 21 
West Virginia -.....-.-- | 81, 659. 59 173.81 | $13, 835, 23 95, 668. 63 
Wisconsin Rei nist naan 198, 300. 2 351. 14 21,713.15 | 290° 364.53 
SO es eee alld aiiee Eicea leh ile eo ane — 
ee gee cate aetna te 7 . 
re ——_ pee xe ‘oC <a 400, 671. 69 303, 326. 93 8, 519, 527.00 | 29 Ro 
om salaries of U.S. 
officers and employés.!....- -|- (eae 2 898 491. g2 
Grand total .......20, 400,671.69 | 203, 326. 93 | 8,519, 527.00 | 2,050,017 4a 
5 te net a el | - 
1866. 
. " . Special } 7 
States and Territories. weet h ‘aaa income tax | Total tax 
| Ww. 
Se ee ee ee i 
Alabama...........-.-| $143.91 | 89, 507. 49 89, 651.40 
AFIBODR « .. 222. cnc ccvces locmeeansndeade linn oewaeene™ 
PENG, cnnccne ne ceunae | SN OE Von acnnceeovene 8 603.31 
a 1, 296, 067. 29 84, 302. 20 £20, 064.10 | 1, 400, 433.59 
SD ns conn cocaseenns 82, 622. 48 335, 45 8,728.40 | ° 91,686.33 
Connecticut ...........- 1, 662, 652. 49 378, 539. 59 283, 50 2, 041, 475. 58 
itt. eneanstdesiowsd cnane abeonlenss cendes cne* 
inet none cette hikes 235, 735. 97 19, 090. 13 10, 044. 75 264. 870. 85 
District of Columbia ...| 345, 277. 23 29, 754. 60 1, 555. 35 376, 587.18 
tile a eel a iat, ae ae ao we pe taclanse 
SEED wate cocsccncteces oun ae 20, 719. 29 81, 89 76, 887.17 
aie in a eelaniniaginn 26, a os ee 1, 394. 30 27 582. 60 
a on anew acm ein 3, 451, 007.77 428, 572. ¢ 5.5 
Indiana . ‘i ao = = 342. 
Iowa..... 71,77 , 287. 63 
Kansas...... 143, 942. 07 3, 187. 
 iciseonesanacus 1, 400, 760. 21 216, 613. 
Cs nnd wank dane 197, 483. 08 72,941. 
Tinos cnn mbnsnam cena : at = 36 10s. 6. 
Ee , 788, 731. 261, 402. 
ieatnonuectis.... ot aie Le Ce 1, 260, 3 2 
SR since. dencbicconce 783, 578. 47, 840. 03 
Minnesots Didcicnneehenan 81, = S 11, 023. 
Mississippi.............- ; Be eT, 
Missourl cpkedpenanneaans 1, 364, 116. 67 116, 708. 54 23, 891.62 | 1, 504,716.83 
OS eee 45, 140. 05 iT = a 45, 196.27 
PE Rctgwnnencvonsoce 42, 533, 22 1, 249, 86 1, 123.75 44, 897, 88 
dh a can cleats ceihints SE Be ckeadccccce 5, 340. 95 04, 134.14 
New Hampshire ........ 209, 165. 21 70, 338.79 179. 85 279, 683. 85 
New Jersey ............-- 2, 217, 865. 83 278, 087. 92 8, 434.01 | 2, 504, 387.76 
ot a. aden cee 9, 912. 39 86, 171. 54 
SO eee 18, 282, 251.56 | 2, 911, 067. 2% | 146, 681. 40 21, 340, 000. 19 
NorthCarolina.......... 695. 19 NE ae hee cae | 998. 50 
SE a ibn whim mene: 5, 182, 377. 30 523, 735. 77 6, 246.73 | 6,712, 359. 80 
i isianienevisentie 8 eee 2, 046. 06 | 98, 694. 78 
Pennsylvania ..-........- 9, 686, 621.73 | 1, 349, 676. 32 40, 037. 03 | 11, 076, 335.08 
Rhode Island ...........- 1, 195, 378. 22 179, 711. 10 105.05 | 1, 375, 194.37 
South Carolina ......... ST) «cpa ckidsabslee dean ane a 269. 30 
OD racbcccéacseuns 304, 419. 92 18, 283, 21 12, 416. 13 | 335, 119. 26 
» SB Sg ES oe TS SS OP To cwe ds backs duculasseces~- 15, 215, 82 
BEE .cUsis pagans edeuenss A 4 | ee errs 1,320.09] 27,476.88 
WE cccaanecwbudeeee 216, 904. 20 44, 406. 75 828.69; 262, 139. 64 
I oa sncccuscvuvn 136, 172. 97 9, 925. 04 821, 17 146, 920. 08 
Washington ............ 22, 056.83 j.............- 1, 046. 65 23, 103. 48 
West Virginia .........- 254, 513. 28 8, 653. 31 2,073.90 | 285, 240. 49 
SURO. <= cackescssnsu 519, 231.70 37, 330. 82 1, 086. 30 557, 648. 82 
II 5 tok dave ira cais bksvwsodieesebedesdwcca{socss-.-- cniee 
es Total src ig OMT 43 | 8, 716,881.91 | 452,550.09 | 69,717, 314. 43 
om salaries of U.S. 2% 
officers and employés.|..........---- Testis ac shell oan os 8, 717, 394. 69 





Grand ene 








60, 547, 882, 43 | 8,716, s61.01 | 





—— 


550. 09 |#73, 434, 709. 12 


*This total includes $452,550.09 tax collectea on income of 1863 under the 


joint resolution of July 4, 1864, which was not included in the aggregate of 
tax collected on income heretofore submitted. 





1867. 





i\Number per- 


Personal |From corpo- ’ sons as- 
States and Territories. tax rations. Total tax. _ sessed on 
. —— CCT g 
atlas $385,482.00 | 818,554.77 | $404, 036.77 | = 
he teint od nk ts 
ATKANSAS ... 204. --5200.. 83, 157. 59 1,022.54 | 34, 180. 13 © 043 
California... ---- 22-2222: 1, 616,075.91 | 157,250.55 | 1,773, 326. 46 MO 
Colorado ................ 75, 936. 80 952. 23 76, 889. 03 5 9a9 
Connecticut......-...... 1,934, 611.09 | 303, 923.70 | 2, 238, 534.79 5, 832 
WER .ncccccessnvoccens ID Taievnnnine anew 529. 03 |....-----:- 7 
AWAPE .....-.------0- 182, 915. 50 17,701.87 | 200, 617. 37 A ot 
District of Columbia... 407, 184.57 21,213.84 | 428, 398. 41 r, MM 
FICTIAB... cccccscsvecce _ [EET cckieenceea nites 14, 197. 29 
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Missouri 570, 353.85 | 121,465.91 | 691,819.76 


a a " ee —— 
statement showing the receipts from income tar, etc.—Continued. Statement showing the receipts from i 
1867 1869 
_—_ ————- = 
| | Number per- Gteas ah Persena 
i ad 2 Personal |Fromcorpo-| m4.) sax sons as- tes and Territories tax 
States ad Territories. tax. rations. Total tax. | sessed on _ ™ 
annual list. ' 
Sh odes ee ene = aes Alabama — #71. 962.56 
nell Arizona ; , - 4,874.71 
Georgit ..-------<-=-*""" 891,815. 94-} $320, 552.07 | 2,949 | Arkansas __- ites 31° 738. 19 
Eo ansehen aes rs ‘ 28, 436. 44 | 342 | California _- a 1. 142° 343. 45 
ae 302, 127708 | 3, 017,958. 66 | 15,349 | Colorado ___. nana 21, 660. 80 
tae a EE | 148, 163.46 | 1,026,931. 11 | §, 122 | Connecticut . wtapanaiientias Scteian 642, 672. 86 
a: each. SSE 71, 706, 7 | 3,213 | Dakota 310. 15 
oe Sa ; 4,‘ 8: Delaware : 
Bee Sy CMR OE SL 208, § 5 | District of Columbia 
ae i 4 florida 
o — 07, Georgia 
en saceesocesseses 236, : | Idaho 
Massachusetts... ------ 1, O28, > lilinois I, 
Michigan...----. . os Indiana 
Minnesota pS i ‘ | Towa 
Mississipp! iineie | on Kansas -- 
Missourl ...------+-- ; Kentu “KY 
Montana ..- i a 
Jebraska ..-- aoe 
sen Se a eal [r=--58 | Maryland : 
New Hampshire...----- an oe husetts -.. -- *, OF 
aw Jersey -.----------" 7 a Michigan 
a eee i SU Re Naat hcieante 7% Minnesota 
Now York ..------------ . 64 | 2,313, 195 89 4: Mississippi 
North Carolina. ..------ oe i SS | 6 | Biasours 
Chali: <canainacoaroare> 2 531, 330. . 30 | 8 | Montana 
ie , os wi shad pinspiea . 04 PO RIIIE Soran dire cana icnarasinciabhecnatensa 
Pennsylvania ecencesene- 7, 075, 533. 66 | 1, 227, 486. 5 20. 24 | $1,825 | Nevada 
Rhode Island ....------- | 1, 398, 753. 5¢ | 142, 017. . 93 2, 958 | New Hampshire 
South Carolina. ..------ 50, 390. 11, 817.7 . 48 1,973 | New Jersey 
Mennessed....<--------- 368, 967. 46 27, 360. . 86 2,982 | New Mexico 
f > eh eae 148, 134. 97 | 7, 205. 340. 80 5 | New York 
Utah .... giaenonp . 271m 16 | 661. , 374. 63 54 | North Carolina 
A 206, 148. 67 64, 131, 280. 31 | 1,241 | Ohio 
Virgimi® .....-----0----- 178, 329, 57 26, 283.84 | 204, 613. 41 | 2,090 | Oregon ? 
Washington ....-------- LS 28, 926. 75 238 | Pennsylvania _... 
West Virginia.....--.-- 197,708.24 | 10, 350.62 | 208, 058. 86 1,689 | Rhode Island 
Wisconsin ....---------- 579, 770. 96 33, 306.73 | 613, 077. 69 | 3,910 | South Carolina 
WYGHURE ..0<-.--20-202-|------ Smeal ancel in acilaliiiethe Sia aid i had ca eaiee ‘ | —— 
. aC ———— ——— EE Re dbdn nt dees eeemenndees 
A SES ae 57, 040, 640. 67 | 7, 943, 796. 69 64, 984, 437. 36 | 259, 385 | ee nee nt naaen 
From salaries of U. S. Vermont 
ee aiale oninwvnenleccacece: osece } 1,029, 901.98 |.......... Virginia 
—-— —-— ——— | Washington 
Grand total......- 57, 040, 640. 67 | 7, 943, 796. 69 |66, 014, 429. 34 259, 385 Vest Virginia... ‘ , 
| ak ke «---| 234, 983. 99 
wet ———— ra — ee ~| Wyoming-... pbahiiaghPoeadl eae 2, 955. 50 
1868. Total pacgllt 25, 025 oes 86 
_— —_—---- - From salaries of United States 
= o¢ 2 op | fficers and en vés 
Alabama ......... ge $165, 331. 46 $14, 493.86 | $179, 825. 32 1,071 officers and employ¢ oe 
MURR cicetbcidus pe a ail 6, 622. 2 92 Grand total > 025. 068. 86 
itetccckoke 56. 71 2,407.31 | 37,864. 02 259 ——— Se 
24} 180,682.17 | 2,026, 884. 41 8, 051 ao ——_—__—_—— ~ 
. 75 5, 595. 80 | 41, 752. 55 384 
.91 | 297,821.25 | 955, 001. 16 5, 751 1870 
ST ius cnck andi ncetantith , 757. 6: A 
‘Bi | 18,927 190,205, 14 1,208 
. 24 19, 449. 234, 985. 86 1, 678 ” ~<a 
9& 2s 070. 25; 498. 41 ETT III 5+ nt os cimaninsnieridutnincsamake aide $156, 166, 68 
. 16 78, 851. 354, 803. 24 Te ne 6, 246. 03 
. 58 wane wanna anne 40, 306. 58 | a 76, 330. 47 
. 50 433, 147. 046, 535. 03 | 16,369 | California .............. oS le 1, 017, 297. 06 
15 171, 567. 64 486, 880. 79 5,094 | Colorado Sa are 25, 426. 65 
eal . 30 84, 110.13 274, 928. 43 3,169 | Connecticut eas btitinexsaust “mae 
Cansas.......... . 50 7,195. 55 61, 644. 05 Dakota .... #04. 80 
Kentucky ............... . 33 138, 244. 29 720, 479. 62 555 | Delaware .... a ee a a 68, 723. 44 
Lomieans. 57. . co cae a am on a | | District of Columbia......- we 189, 809. 19 
Ma © rece. . 48 22, 082. 247, . 84 | , 65 "ae 15, 884. 58 
Maryland ............... 473.99 | 199,965. 63 | 1, 223, 439. 62 | Tn 228" 946, 28 
Massachusetts... 29 | 1,048, 439. 36 | 5, 109, 029. 65 | 21,687 | Idaho 
Michigan............ , 959. 68 79, 909. 2° 721, 868. 91 | 6, 637 | lllinois pa SOREN W MSO Te set al 
Minnesota ...... 2.22... 80,542.02} 19,724.29 109, 266. 31 | “fi Seite epeiiole rena 
Mississippi..............| 105, 969. 29 | 2,639.78 | 108, 609. 07 | RT ed eee ae ae 
| | 

























Montana 28, 681.80 |.___. Renee A 28. 681. 80 
Nebraska 24,720.38 | 4,395.37 | 29,115.75 
ene Stee 6 |...... coe... 121.853. 25 
New Hampshire ..._____ 166, 605.05 | 67,119.15 | 233, 724.20 
New Jersey 1, 593,650.47 | 468) 429.27 | 2, 062,079. 74 
New Mexico 20, 108. 44 |.......... | -” 20; 108, 44 
S08 YORE .......-0.0---- 9, 700, 458. 28 | 2, 201, 426.56 11, 901, 884. 84 | 
North Carolina.....____ 43,712. 90 11, 175. 99 54, 888, 89 
— Ree dct 1, 575, 620. 12 | 577, 326.98 | 2, 152,947. 10 | 
Pernice" wae] 157, 278.56 350.00 | | 157, 628.56 | 
Tansylvania........ ...| 8,739, 725. 04 | 1,570,537. 43 | 5,310, 262. 47 
ode Island 377,869.58 | 125,270.27 | | 503,139. 85 
194,142.51 | 12,582.68 | 206,725.19 
229,243.70 | 27,221.66 | 256, 465. 36 
189, 415. 27 5, 601. 27 | oe 
; 15,691.77 |......-.------ | 45,601.77 | 
vermont “+ 70, 127. 54 77,775.89 | 147,903. 43 | 
ne 136,963.52 | 41,001.59 | 178,055. 11 | 2) 397 
ashington..____” 90, 338, 77 |......-...---- MEMBERID | oo nccecnave 
abet 86, 925. 2 19,490.05 | 106, 415. 34 | 1-166 
btn opevea 32,823.48 | 36, 889. : 369, 712. 79 | "05 
yoming 727277777-"---"| 832,823.48 | 36,889.31 | 369, 712. 79 4. 054 





Total 32, 027, 610. 78 | 233, 497 
| 


8, 384, 426. 18 (10, 412, 036. 96 
_...| 1,043, 561. 40 











Grand total "233, 497 


ON inctiniiis 


32, 027, 610. 78 | 8, 384, 426. 18 [tt 456, 598. 36 
; 
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Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
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Co Ee ee eee | 

Nevada _..... peatbedinen ainda 2 
DD. sntncdckeewe skeen | 

New Jersey Sdihealbe étededsouas! ee Poe ee 
New Mexico bonutiedanes ‘ nee 12, 873. 95 
OO BO igcundus 8, 145, 571. 06 
BEOP CR CAROREER  .ciccedvcccccscus 4 58, 207. 15 
Ohio Sard cali _..-.------| 1,436, 859. 38 
Oregon wuntabé iesioa edseint 73, 304. 65 
Pennsylvania -.....- scuiliabie a ~ceen| 3,721, 230. 94 
Rhode Island aipatieiciea 359, 748. 99 
South Carolina tect 117, 585. 14 
‘Tennessee nimewe Saas ee 221, 977. 90 
ra Bila isan asinine capagtbeoietin hella 105, 236. 34 
Utah : cnkenndiuraiiededndnti 9, 595. 68 
Vermont ‘vertical 59, 091. 51 
Virginia cates lie hienis bina 180, 422. 56 
Washington ............ tina 32, 104. 21 
INS i. cnn titiniinn deta asitia 74, 696. 27 


M 


9, 204, 


O13 


—Continued 





117 


883. 
826 
806 


, 838 


160 











39 


00 
SO 
68 


39 
13 


xo 


69 | 


. 21 | 
-13 


.23 


88 
35 


5. 20 | 


Total tax, 


$31, 092 
4,874 

33, 291 

1, 209, 141 
23, 834 
14 
S10 











119 { 
177, 007. 08 

11, 351.24 

9, 657. 41 
273, 771. 82 
055. 50 

893. 32 

561, O82. 52 
34, 791, 855. 84 


1, 965, 7 
471, 
274, 
67, 
728, 33 
577, 
220 

1, 200, 390. 

4, 505, 9: 
560, ¥ 
108, 








i,2 2 

S02. 51 
961.14 
| 
804. 8 
55t 
304. 57 
873. 95 
O35. 
147 
OR6. § 
247. 
068 
413. 5: 
247 
SH 4 


we 


815 

10 

63, 

169 

1, 486 
12 

10, 420, 
SO 

2, 263 
174, 

5, 013, 
536 
143 
284 
110 

9, 736. 

, 495. 3 
262, 641. 91 
32, 104, 2 


98, 401 47 








a See 
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he Statement showing receipts Jrom income tax, ete.—Oontinued. Statement showing receipts from income tax, etc.—Continued 
7 1870. 1972, 
fl ToT acemaiiaiaiaaind 0-4 OA aaa ein te ae 
of? States ¢ 3. sone -orpo- 2 ‘ ritorie Versonal |From corpo 
% States and Territories | tax. rations Total tax. States and Territories. at cadieeet” Tot 
iz nnn cence em eT eee ee | nae —— — see eee 
i SOREL, ssancicduerdibons comiaatieasa $194, 353.73 | $123,661.77 #318, 015.50 | Ohio _....-... Sh a | $414, 880, 64 $424, 558. 14 
ae | EE 2 snlrcodisiniceeetdidenasbniien | GU Mcitheinesinipeinacaene 6, 280.55 | Oregon .......- a pea ni 36, 144.27 |... . 
; i : | ———— —_——_ —— I oo ee Saeed 1, 063,206.13 | 918,948.78 | | +, 
5 wy ee 27, 115,046. 11 | 9,551, 301.09 | 36,666, 347.20 | Rhode Island -....-...-...-.-.--.- 172, 921. 85 | 60, 988. 47 . 
fi From salaries of United States offi- | GRID COROlIRM:.. 20.6 ccce cece cone esos 19, 358. 52 29 PAR ge ; sa 
; coors ané enmpbeyés.. .... ...-»--..-<-|..-..- I a wee eerppeodinieen neil 50, 011. 78 44,115.19 +e 
i | aesinenasevtniateeiienisermanbieaneatsten berries gy a a | 57, 624. 31 17° 490 vd, 126, 97 
A kc catiavw cored 27, 115, 046. 11 | 9,551, 201.09 | 87,775, 873.62 | Utah... .............-.------------- | 19, 285. 86 | 3, 864. 43 » aw 0 
te IN. cndinaritiben dette intioemannic ---| 24,871,056 58, DOT. 98 om on 
SS UM, aS | 4 . 03 0, 828. 04 rece OS , 
Sa ee 5, 227. 58 es = 
1871. ST FEI cre.scnb oxine cien sccbedonts | 21, 817. 10 os 
$2 ee: id sa ichkin-encevtinn wii | 67, 982, 17 8 ; ‘En oan 
7 SI os is celcl a oa ng alienaeinbiecbie 904. 07 ; =o 
$56,201.47 | $22,048.07 878, 249.54 — —|—— iithion: 
NN 5, 989. 54 Total ........--..---.------------| 8,416,685. 82 | 5,725, 611.98 | 14. 149 9007 10 
17, 987. 31 157. 57 18,094, 88 | From salaries of United States offi- | —— 
513, 356. 02 88,370, 32 601,726.34 | cers and employés ......-.--......-.|-------------- 94 564. 65 
18, 806. 34 1,367.25 20, 173. 50 eee : 
157,752.72 | 138,778.66 296, 531. 38 Grand total....................- | 8,416, 685. 87 | 5,725, 611.26 | 14, 436, sg, 73 
SEE Eiticinsemiitenie 81. 17 Sener ® Ree oe oe! a 
50, 008. 51 5, 388. 57 55, 397. 08 
62, 208. 45 12,175. 49 74,383. 94 1873 
O7)ast.88 |" "aa i08-a8"} 180, 290-04 eee ey 7 
’ - yl ‘ le — 
11, 318. 74 2, 788. 38 14, 107,12 | Alabama. .....-....-.---.-------------- | $8, 305. 16 $1, 137.59 89. 442. 75 
332, 063. 44 78, 328.20 410, 301.64 | Arizona..... eecwemwerwenesseece sonncess 1, 183.07 |... .. 1 133. 07 
82, 563. 32 72, 769. 33 156, $22.65 | Arkamsas ............-.-.--..-.--------| 1, 818. 32 |. 1’ 818 30 
51, 649, 58 53, 631. 62 105, 281.20 | California -..........------.------------| 1, 438. 90 561. 97 92" 000. 8F 
15, 628, 65 7, 364, 46 22, 993. 14 | Colorado. .....-......---..------------- | 18,350.40 |... 13, 950, 40 
156, 416, 80 101, 053.34 257,470.14 | Connecticut ...........-...------------ | 52,682.94 148. 49 52, 981. 43 
154,286.88 | 88,077.48} 236, 364.36 | Dalkota --......-..--..---..------------| 118. 74 |. 118.74 
40, 349, 23 51, 153.02 91, 502,25 | Delaware .............-..-.--------...- 6, 750. 81 ), O75. BL 
318, 507.27 189, 577. 64 508, 084.91 | District of Columbia...........-..---- | 11, 749. 31 |. 
450,748.96 | 461,059.96 | 1,911, 9808.92 | Florida 5 17 |. 
332, 689. 42 43,,740. 84 376, 430.26 | Georgia 66 1,511.75 18, 450. 41 
10, 954. 29 16, 861.50 27,815.79 | Idalno ........------- a 595. 16 
70, 556. 34 1,572. 38 72,128.67 | Hlinois-.........-...- 77 4, 739. 49 3. 791.98 
276, 582.55 123, 558.29 400, 140. 84 Indiana . 63 4, 360. 52 
11, 798. 21 101.38 ines | lowe. eRe 3, 930. 05 | 
IIIT cdiininindtibnidnihinasclnbbbeaaamal 2, 850, 78 1, 998. 67 4,940.45 | Kansas -...........-.---------- -------- 347.77 480. 60 | 
ibe tn | Sa Sore GN a cicstnieernine 26, 644.64 | Kentucky -.-.......------.------.------ 10, 244. 97 11, 675. 00 | 
New Hampshire ................--.-.- $2, 961. 14 36, 504.95 69, 466,09 | Louisiana -..........-.-..--------.---- 7, 796. 83 618. 33 
I inal tineieen dist allied 264,591.05 | 148,304.69 412,988.74 | Maine______--_-.---.-..... ----------- 8, 111, 11 1, 656. 80 
I iia cadineen oon sven ian OI ad 8, 141.81 | Maryland..........--..-.---.-----.-- 97,382. 70 5, 116. 63 
cil eae anal 6, 185, 124, 87 997,793.73 | 7, 182,918.60 | Massachusetts -...........- ET Ee 449, 284, 83 20, 761. 94 
CIID cciuesiuimenscheiewaten 22, 619, 34 22, '790..97 45,410.31 | Michigan -............-.------.----..--] | 124,960. 51 4, 454. 93 | 
a aR 475, 850. 56 855, 135. 66 830, 986,22 | Minnesota. ........--...----.---------- 12, 911. 54 4, 580. 51 | 
Oregon ..... 55, 414, 18 979.05 56, 393. 23 ae Ritch dtesrscananepenesmnee ! 12. 462. 27 | 170. 81 12, 633. 08 
Pennsylvania -. ..| 2, 497, 875.76 | 359,441.35 | 2,857,017,11 | Missouri---------------..---.---------- | 85, 531. 56 | 731.27 36, 262. 83 
Ns ccdgabinisadnetchonetiil 130, 476, 03 83, 807.79 214, 283, 82 | Montana...........-------------------- | 5, @ye oe }......... 2,076.52 
I vc dindndadosnaciessnuin 48, 867. 19 28, 842. 17 77,709. 36 | Nebraska .......--.-------.------------ 1, 732. 23 741.11 2, 473, 34 
OE IE EE 72, 105, 21 29, 979. 67 102, 084.88 | Nevada -.....-.-..-..------------------ | $4,988.74 |..... . 938, 7 
CE ale the cadre 64, 231. 27 9, 162. 46 73, 393.73 | New Hampshire | 20, 489. 80 | 3, 675, 13 
NN ee adahegell 9, 409. 27 2, 533. 37 11, 942. 64 | New Jersey -.--.----------------------- LY » 24 | 2,203.54 | 2a 
MED - 2 ckehdienssinaahnthwenaibined 40, 623. 32 49, 059. 40 89, 682,72 | New Mexico...... ‘ Be arcs nie ; 1, 253, 91 
i eta is coating gael 54, 443. 30 43, 162. 2 605.59 | New York......- | 584,478.57 | 2, 088, 926. 81 
(SE ia Se RI 4, 306. 50 91. 95 4, 398,45 | North Carolina . DB | 5, 076, 98 10, 655, 83 
West Virginia........-.-.-.-..-------- 19, 224. 08 12, 300. 42 OREN ED 6 I xincone scm serenenwccernnccsmeceuns | 84,205.94 | 11, 138. 43 95, 434. 37 
OI aaa le ciel a cieeccaliial O1, 696. 98 121, 338. 06 212, 974. 99 Sees esdneynieties someewecieanen | an =_—* ewe 4, 980. 50 
iia a a ee ee ; 2 e 8; iD tac ceseepne ence deceeneese 79, 155, 98 305, 853. 18 1, 185, 009. 11 
Wyoming “ seutersceemtaseiateneataniieaie a OS Sa ee yarn 12, 988. 44 1, 344. 11 14, 327.55 
Total. .....-----0------------- ---~|14, 494, 949, 89 | 3, 940, 438. 81 | 18, 375, 888,20 | South GIN souiiekincpatiannaemesiewe | 9, 087. 09 | 3, 000. 57 12, 067, 66 
From salaries of United States offi- SIND «icc dscwmunendnhgenstneastces 3, 250. 57 1, 296. 61 | B7. 18 
it sudbbandsnes 787, 262.55 | TOXAS ........-2.0.22--- nen e nen neeee 8, 257. 32 2, 316. 33 
meet SF ais DR es sp kaa b ees Ce code. oener |.......... 
Grand total... .......-......-...}14, 484, 949. 39 | 8, 940, 438. 81 | 19, 162, 650.75 | Vermont-........---.-----.----+--.---- 4, 768, 60 | 8. 50 
I is hap Sea Siednaceuinlhhion is 4,031.18 | 23,261.75 
ne eee Washington eeECEES SEUSS cobcenbieewote 335. 69 a 
NS FIN os siinondccescdutibeewcce 3, O52. 17 | 510, 14 
1872. WISCONSIN . .... 022. 000 sens receenevenee 8, 983. 42 |.......-.---- ; 
TEA ea als . WIE, on osc tadnnits pisaecub earn 125, 22 |... " 
| Se nn 
ATRDOMED q...2200 2 o0- ne cwen enn n os nnse | #22, 199.96 | $13,590. 45 $35, 799. 41 TOGA. 20s covswenn sae sehatpe detalii | 8, 927, 252.76 | 1, 017, 4, 944, 769, 90 
SUES 5 és AIR ibtteabesccce aes RNB Lic bicnneckon 1, 868.18 | From salaries of United States offi- | : 
ae ae TS SOARES 8, 042. 84 cers and empioyés ..................|- Sl Sa 117, BAL. 7 
III ..-.. i, Lack ce ceamaatinemamiadiil 200, 460.20 | 155, 807. 93 365, 268. 13 oa _—--- - “ 
RIO. 2 « cnc otnmariabauepinaaas tbh 14, 750. 98 14, 701. 85 29, 452. 83 GURDE WO vhdsi oo ccien tices 4 5, Lt 
REE EES: Re | 161, 195, 05 200, 261. 75 361, 455. 80 i 
| RRR Yt See Rs ani tat: 85.26 | ~ er ee a 
i oe ee 24, 846. 85 14, 910. 49 89, 757. 34 RECAPITULATION BY YHARS. 
District of Columbia................-- 55, 016. 52 6, 889. 15 01, 853.67 | ~-— --- ~~~ — > —- 
GS. . .dncthéecaucade eagaebsioweun DE Pesce ise niche 5, 384. 77 | From prop 
tii n weunhongudidieaattiiehinweiaae 53, 192. 86 80, 619. O1 133, 811 87 | erty in U. S 
Eg? sori mare nenycer sere senses oe pe oes ona . | owned by any | tryom income 
ee ‘ 8, 522. : , 271. : rom personal | F C - | eitizensre- | of 1963, spe- 
Indiana. __ 66,675.93 | 96,280.66} 162,956.59 Years. oa | see | citizens re a So 
aia ; 31, 494. 69 87, 808. 43 119, 298. 12 | | andinterest |“ 
NS seni i aibietias an tein halen 10, 654. 11 5,829.78 | + 16,483, 89 | onU.S. se 
Kentucky _.................2..2.......| 108,797.80} 182,800.49} 261, 657.88 | curities 
BND oc cniicncusaceunts svaceueede 61, 977. 74 40, 624. 88 102, 602, 62 | - aia nije ceil acaeiaaatide dit sec 
MAING... ooo ce eee eneeeweee seve ennef 98/222,00:) 50, 505. 64 95, 727. 64 
INI 10... sii. sndenvaabaseecgeaaabite 283, 852.66 | 208, 768. 90 492, 621.56 | 1863 ........-.-- $455, 741.26 | $1,589,995. 28 |... 
Massachusetts ........................ 1,229, 434.58 | $63,490.57 | 2,092, 934.15 | 1864 ......------ 14,799, 313.88 | 3,656,244.79 | #134, 048. 44 
IIIT 0 so cnikteeciactnvaiaipagameucbiaatod 137, 281. 66 91, 526. 40 228, 808,96 | 1865 ..-....-..-- 20, 400, 671. 69 8,519, 527. 00 | 303, 326. 93 rye 
IID.» bath, \ iti tint uackdedsanliladan 27. 734. 23 34, 258. 54 61, 992,77 | 1866......-...-- 60, 547,882.43 | 8,716,881. 91 |......---- tho 
Mississi pp ipliadichlieieasis oh evseeaadade aaa 17, 365. 12 245. 41 17, 610.58 | 1867 .........--- 57, 040, 640.67 | 7, 943, 796. 69 | 
BIE nono couscinantecasecnscéinccesa Gee 82, 347. 90 187, 009. 82 | 1868 ......--.--- 32,027, 610.78 | 8,384, 426.18 |- 
 entk (nnsentnens wen dbpemdbeal wate 5, 744. 64 500. 64 6, 344, 28 | 1869 ........--- 25, 025, 068.86 | 9, 204, 824. 46 
ES RES RIT AE SENS ET: 3, 029. 60 2, 652. 87 5, 682.47 | 1870 .......... 27, 115, 046. 11 9, 551, 301. 09 wonwefoneeoeeeeo"" 
inl tna article meinen I iliac 21, 627.14 | 1871 ..-.--...--- 14, 434, 949. 39 8, 040, 438. 81 |... .....---------|----------" 
New Hampshire —.................... 16, 977. 55 28, 505. 59 4, 483, 14 | 1872 .....-..---- 8, 416, 685.87 | 5, 725, 611.26 |......----------|----- 
New Jersey................----- 399,530.92 | 106,543.77 | 595, 074. 69 | 1873... -..- 8,927, 252.76 | 1,017,517. 14 |. .........--- a 
New Mexico. 4, 512. 94 465. 49 4, 978. 43 er le = een 
New York...... 8, 076, 924. 80 | 1, 236,798.51 | 4,313, 723. 31 Total ....| 264,190, 863.70 | 68, 250, 504. 61 487, 375. 37 = 
North Carolina 15, 330, 28 26, 625. 14 41, 955. 42 ee — 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, e/e.—Continued. 
RECAPITULATION BY YEARS—continued. 
rE ne eT 
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Years. Total core ant em- Grand total. 
ployés. 
a? =< dh hl lULSlhh ee ria 
$2, 045,676.54 | 8896, 181.71} 82,741, 858.25 
-11 | 1,705,124.63 | 20, 204, 731.7 
.62 |} 2,826,491.82 | 32,050,017. 44 
,314.43 | 3,717, 304.69 | 73,434,709. 12 
64,984, 437.36 | 1,029,901. 98 | 29. 34 
40, 412, 036, 96 1, 043, 561. 40 | 
34, 229, 803. 32 561, 962. 52 | 
36, 666, 347. 20 1, 109, 526. 42 2 
18, 375, 388. 20 787, 262. 55 | . 7 
14, 142, 297. 13 294, 564.65 | 14, 436, 861.78 
4, 944, 769. 90 117,541.72 | 5,062,311. 62 
838, 331,293.77 | 13, 889,604.09 | 347, 220, 897. 86 
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SILVER.* 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. 
OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1898. 


COBB, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1)to repeal a part of 
an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled, ‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses'’— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama saic: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It can not be expected that under the limita- 
tions now imposed on debate, an argument at length can be 
attempted on the pending bill. I will, however, in the few mo- 
ments allowed me, endeavor to present a few of the salient 
points in the discussion. Indeed, much as has been said and 
will yet be said concerning the merits of the controversy, the 
controlling considerations are neither numerous nor abstruse. 

Firmly convinced, as Iam,that the free coinage of silver should 
be given to the country by this Congress, yet I am not disposed 
to treat with intemperance of utterance the views of those of 
my own political faith who differ from me on this important 
question. 

The question is one of great gravity andimportance. Its dis- 
cussion is largely between members of thesame political family, 
and should be met on the one side and the other with the candor of 
earnest conviction which looks to the good of the party and the 
country rather than with the unrestrained zeal which denies 
respectful consideration to opposing views. It is by such dis- 
cussion that the truth will be made manifest, the unity of the 
Democratic party preserved, and the best interests of the coun- 
try promoted. 

CHICAGO PLATFORM. 

It is the duty of every Representative to redeem, as far as he 
may, the promises made to his constituents on which he secured 
their suffrages. The Democrats on this floor made such prom- 
ises in the last campaign, based on the principles and policies of 
their party contained in its latest authoritative ddlversnee. 
The people accepted them as made in good faith, and elected us 


with the expectation that in like good faith we would carry 


them into legislation when we came into power. 
In view of these facts and of the responsibility which success 
as imposed on us, it is important to consider the true meaning 
of the Chicago platform that, as Democrats, we may determine 
the scope of the duty which it imposes. This course is impera- 
tive unless we regard platform declarations as generalities un- 
meaning and without binding force. I do not so regard them. 
I accept them rather as the carefully considered articles of po- 
litical faith, and as marking the line of political duty. 
There is consensus of opinion on one point in that part of the 
Chicago platform which deals with the question of the cur- 
It is not disputed, nor indeed can be, that the platform pro- 
nounces with emphasis for bimetallism. 
nan 18 too plain for controversy, and hence every Democrat 
th debate has declared himself a bimetallist. Itmay be that 
bin has been a narrowness of view of the true significance of 
imetallism. Some of our friends while disclaiming that they 
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have departed from the platform on which they were elected, 
have sought to construe it in a manner which the plain reader 
would not deem to be justifiable. Their contention is that the 
use of silver as a subsidiary coin will fulfill the requirements of 
the platform, and that its higher use as standard money is left 
for determination by international agreement. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that there is not a word in the Chicago platform 
which remits to international agreement the use of silver as 
money. 

The proper determination of this issue must rest on a careful 


consideration and analysis of the platform itself. Here is the 
entire section which relates to the currency: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1800 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its anthor, anxious for 


the sta 


its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as t 
ard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dol 
lar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchanwe 
able value or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safe 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We itmsist upon this policy 
as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes 
the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating 
currency 

It pronounces for bimetallism in the full sense of the term: 
bimetallism of double standard. The people so understood it. 
They demanded such a bimetallie currency; you promised it to 
them. 

We hold— 

Says the platform— 
to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country 

How, I ask, can silver be standard money if it is in any re- 
spect subordinated to gold? Standard money is money of ulti- 
mate payment; it recognizes nothing higher in paying quality 
than itself. 

And such, the Democratic party said silver should be made. 
That is not all: 

We hold— 

Again says the platform— 
to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against either 
metal or charge for mintage. 

Pause here, and tell me whatthat means? Gold hasnow and ever 
has had free and unlimited coinage. Itis not proposed to change 
the law in this respect. Gold is still to be coined free and with 
out limit. But it was promised that silver should be coined in 
like manner with gold. You who attempt to persuade your- 
selves that this language can be distorted to convey some hid- 
den meaning hostile to the free coinage of silver, will not draw 
the people away from the meaning which lies on the surface. 
It means the free eoinage of silver. It was intended soto mean. 
Or if not, it was so understood by the great masses of Demo- 
cratic voters, and we are bound, as I verily believe, to accept 
this understanding as the guide of our legislative action. 

But the dollar unit of coinage of both metals— 

Not of gold alone— 
must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 

Mark the language: 

Must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or 

If not so equal in value at the present ratio of coinage— 


be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of leg- 
isiation as shali insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 


and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and im the 
payment of debts. 

What is to be adjusted by internationalagreement? Whether 
we are to have the coinage of both gold and silver? Notso. I 
challenge you who clamor for the establishment of a gold stand- 
ard until an international agreement to the contrary is had, to 
find in the Chicago platform asingle sentence which remits to 
international agreement the question of single or double stand- 
ard. The double standard is demanded in unequivocal and un- 
qualified terms. That is the fixed policy from which there is to 
be no departure. 

All that may be adjusted by international agreement is the 
ratio of coinage. Nor is that question to be settled by interna- 
tional agreement alone. The preference seems to be given to 
that mode of adjustment. But that failing, then what? Are 
we to abandon the idea of silver coinage until in the uncertain 
future the nations shall agree? If this is the meaning of the 
platform why the alternative clause, ‘“‘or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals?” 

Has this clause meaning? Was it intended to convey mean- 
ing tothe people? If so, what is the meaning? I see no ob- 
security. The meaning is too plain for doubting. It is that this 
Congress shall elect the mode of adjusting the ratio of coinage, 
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either by international agreementor Congressional action. The 
one or the other mode is imperatively demanded. The whole 
section of the platform means that under an adjustment madein 
one of the ways mentioned, the coinage of both gold and silver 
must be had, 

There can be nothing plainer than that the words ‘‘ through 
international agreement,” and the words ‘‘by such safeguards 
of legislation,” refer to one and the same thing, and that that 
thing is the ratio of coinage. 

International agreement has been tried, since the Chicago 
convention, and has proven a failure. Must we delay silver 
coinage for another and yet another attempt in this direction? 
Does your platformsosay? Doesitsointimate? Can any sophis- 
try of construction, if I may use that term, distort it into such 
meaning? Not so,verily. ‘Safeguards of legislation” means 
careful and prudent legislation by Congress in this behalf with- 
out reference to international agreement, but independent of it. 

If this is not true, if the safeguards of legislation were to be 
had in connection with international agreement, the disjunctive 
‘‘or” would not have been used. The expression would have 
been, through international agreement and by safeguards of 
legislation. But there are two distinct and separate proposi- 
tions. Either must be tried as the wisdom of Congress shall 
determine. 

It isthe duty of thisCongress, imperative if the commands of 
the platform on which the majority was elected be respected, to 
restore free coinage on such ratio between the metals as will 
insure parity in unit value. And this ratioCongress must de- 
termine, international agreement having failed. 

[ do not doubt the correctness of the construction I have given 
to the Chicago platform. It was so construed before the people 
in many sections of the a and they accepted and ratified 
the construction. Accepting it as correct, the plain duty of the 
Democrats now in control in this House, I repeat, is to carry 
out by legislation the declarations made by the highest author- 
ity of their party. 

But aside from the declarations of the Chicago platform, and 
without reference to them, it is still, I maintain, the high duty 
of this Congress to give to the country free coinage of silver. 


COINAGE OF SILVER A CONSTITUTIONAL DUTY. 


The Democratic party has ever been the advocate of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. It has believed that no legislation 
was safe which disregarded constitutional limitations; that to 
refuse legislation demanded by a fair construction of the Consti- 
tution was to endanger the liberties of the people which the Con- 
stitution was intended to preserve. The Democratic party has 
not abandoned this faith of the fathers. Itcherishes to-day the 
doctrines which have distinguished it through all its history 
from other political organizations, and which have made it the 
defender and preserver of constitutional liberty. 

I assert and will endeavor to maintain that the coinage of sil- 
ver is a constitutional duty which the Congress owes to the peo- 
ple, and the performance of which it may not rightfully with- 

old. 


I base this proposition on the following clauses in the Consti- 
tution: 

Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof. and of foreign coin. Article I, section 8. 

No State shall * * * coinmoney, * * * make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts. Article I, section 10. 

The plain meaning of these provisions is that the Congress 
shall have the exclusive power to coin money, and that the 
States respectively shall have the power to make the gold and 
silver money so coined a tender for payment of debts. 

The important question is what, on the one hand, is the effect 
of these provisions on the duty of the Federal Government in re- 
spect of the coinage of gold and silver; and what, on the other 
hand, is the right of the States in this regard. It requires no 
argument to establish the proposition that whenever a duty is 
put on Congress by the Constitution, in countradistinction to a 
mere power, its performance is imperative. It is a long and 
well-established principle of law in the construction of statutes 
that the execution of a power is imperative and not discretion- 
ary when a duty to another is involved in such execution, 
whether the words creating the power are words of permission 
or of command. When the word ‘“‘may” is used in a statute 
conferring power to do ron it is without exception con- 
strued to mean ‘ must” or “shall” if the neglect to act deprives 
some one of a right which is dependent on the execution of the 
= The same rule obtains a fortiori in construing constitu- 
tions. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed by repre- 
sentatives of the people of the States, and was adopted by their 
votes. Prior to its adoption the power to coin money was in 
each State. It was regarded as an important power, one not to 
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be lightly delegated. It lay at the foundation of those domes 
tic concerns for whose success it was thought the States Hee 
best provide. But uniformity in the character and valyo of 
coins was easily understood to be a necessity; hence the conse: 
was given that the power to coin should be conferreg 
General Government. The people conferred it on th 
and denied it to the States. Why this was done 
and in what expectation it was done seems to m 
parent. 

Let us see. The full authority over the currency 
given to Congress. Back of the power to coin money, and inti 
mately associated with it, is another power of equal or greater 
significance and importance; it is the power to prescribe “58 
shall be by law received in payment of debts. This power a 
retained by the States, with the proviso that they should make 
nothing a Seoul tender but gold and silver coin—t ; 
which the Congress alone was authorized to make. Thése two 
propositions, then, were presented to the people of the States 
when they were asked to adopt the Constitution: to delegate to 
Congress the exclusive power to coin money, and to retain the 
power to make the gold and silver coined a tender for 
ment of debts. They accepted both. 

The language of the Constitution of its own force carries the 
idea that the intention was that the right tomake gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts should remain in the States. 
But if further evidence of this fact is necessary, it is found in the 
undisputed proposition that no power existing in the States was 
destroyed by the adoption of the Constitution, unless it was so 
destroyed as a State power by an affirmative clause in the Con- 
stitution conveying it tothe Federal Government, or by a nega- 
tive clause denying its exercise by the States. ~ 


consent 
d on the 
he Congress 
iS apparent, 
© equally ap- 


was not 


he y ery coin 


the pay- 


The powers— 
Says the tenth amendment— 
notdelegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it 
tothe States are reserved to the States respectively, or tothe people. ~ 
Butof what value to the States, I ask, is the power to make 


gold and silver coin a tender for payment of debts, if there is a 
power elsewhere lodged to withhold the coin from them? And 

et to such ‘‘complexion has it come” if the Congress may re- 

use the coinage of gold or silver. if the Congress may refuse 
to coin silver it may refuse to coin gold, and if it may refuse to 
coin either it may refuse to coin both; if it may refuse to coin 
both it may destroy by nonaction the right, clearly retained by 
the States and existing in them, to make gold and silver coina 
tender for the payment of debts. Congress can not by aflirma- 
tive enactment deprive the States of the right to make gold and 
silver coin a tender for payment of debts, and itis absurd to say 
that it may do indirectly by nonaction what it may not do di- 
rectly. 

For illustration of this point suppose the Congress should en- 
act that neither gold nor silver coin should be a tender for pay: 
ment of debts, and one of the States should by legislative enact: 
ment declare that gold and silver coin should be a legal tender 
between its citizens for payment of debts. Here would beacon- 
flict of authority which the judicial department of the Govern- 
ment would be called on to settle. And it is beyond my compre- 
hension that the courts could do otherwise rightfully than decide 
in favor of the State enactment. 

It can not be said that if Congress should refuse to coin gold 
and silver the States may coin, for it is expressly provided in 
the Constitution that no State shall coin money. And this pro- 
hibitory provision, utterly destroying the right of the States to 
coin money under any and all circumstances, gives emphasis to 
the duty to coin under the power conferred on Congress. It 
makes the power to coin an absolute duty. 

It is fair to presume that the power to coin was given to Con- 
gress, because it was thought that with the power to make the 
coin a tender in payment of debts retained in the States, the 

ower to coin could not be used to the detriment of the people. 

ence, the logical and irresistible conclusion that the power to 
coin money was delegated to Congress, coupled with the imper- 
ative duty to execute the power. 

In presenting this constitutional argument I would not be un- 
derstood to insist that the constitutional duty contended for ex- 
tends to the unlimited coinage of silver. I admit that there : 
in Congress a power to regulate, but this is a limited power, ane 
can not be exercised to destroy. But I hold this to be true ; 
that Congress should so provide for the coinage of gold an¢ 
silver that there shall be at all times in circulation a sufficient 
amount of gold and silver coin to enable the States, withoutem- 
barrassment, to exercise the reserved right to make such co!a 
a tender in payment of debts. P eo 

I hold further that a sufficient amount to this end of si've! 
coin is not now provided, and that the free coinage of silver 
demanded by our present condition. 








BIMETALLISM THE POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
The Democratic party, I repeat, is the party of the Constitu- 
It has cried halt whenever and wherever this funda- 
tal law has enacted a barrier to Congressional action. It 


as heretofore refused legislation which the Constitution 
has Will it hesitate to-day? The Constitution com- 


ds. a : i 
ee us toact. Obedience is an obligation. 
“ - om 


The policy of the Democratic party has always been to main- 

in bimeta Zeer’ 
ee national affairs, silver has had as free access to the 
mee = ts as gold. This policy was so firmly engrafted on the legis- 
fation of the country, and so thoroughly in accord with the 
a 


wishes and interests of the people, that the Republican party | 


ttate to change it. Not until that party passed into 
hesitates lof the money power did the shane come. 
In 1873 silver was demonetized by a Republican Congress and 
by methods of legislation which have been denounced as sur- 
reptitious. What mischiefs were thus brought on the country 


the background of ruined industries, depressed labor conditions, 
and destroyed values of property. aoe 

And now, against the demands of the C hicago platform ,against 
the unconstitutionality of demonetization of silver, against the 

rinciples, and policy, and traditions of the Democratic party, 
what, I ask, do Democrats who are supporting the pending bill 
have tooffer? I have heard but two grounds on which they 

lace the defense of their course. The one is the Chicago plat- 
sk as they interpret it; the other is the assertion made by 
them that the interests of the country require unconditional 
repeal. Letus briefly examine each. Ignoring the clauses of 
the platform to which I have called attention, refusing to con- 
sider and construe the instrument in its entirety, they put 
stress on these words: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its authors, anx- 
jous for its speedy repeal. 


To dissociate these words from their context and from them | 
thus isolated to pronounce on the meaning of the whole plat- | 


form is to do violence to a leading canon of construction of writ- 
ten instruments. Itis more. It ignores the true import of the 
words themselves. Makeshift, says Webster, is ‘‘a temporary 
expedient.” Worcester defines it as ‘‘a temporary substitute.” 
Of what is the Sherman act the makeshift, the temporary ex- 
pedient or substitute? a oae 

The policy of the Democratic party through all its history, as 
I have shown, has been free coinage of silver. It consented to 
the Bland-Allison act of 1878, not because that act was in accord 
with this unbroken policy, but because it was the nearest ap- 
proach to free coinage then to be obtained. That act was a 
compromise. Hence any reference made in the Chicago plat- 
form to the policy of the Democratic party, reaches beyond the 
period of the Bland act back to the period antedating it when 
the party was responsible for legislation and determined its 
character. 

The Bland-Allison act, while recognizing silver as standard 
money, did not fully declare the policy of the Democratic party. 
It was itself a temporary expedient for the free-coinage bill 
which the Democratic House of Representatives had recently 
—s but which the Republican Senate refused to permit to 

come a law. 
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lism in the currency. During its ascendency in the | 








Is there reference then to the policy of the Democratic party | 
in the use of the word ‘‘ makeshift”? Can this be doubtful? | 


Who can with reason believe that the party intended to leave 


Shermanact would place it? It is disputed by no one that this 


condition will be, so far, at least, as future coinage is concerned, | 


one of monometallism. Gold, and goldalone, will be the stand- 
ard of value, and the money of ultimate payment. 
It was to bring the country to this that the Republicans 


sought by the demonetizing legislation of 1873. It was to keep | 


it 80 that they resisted the change to free coinage proposed in 
1878 by the Democrats; and they consented to the Bland-Alli- 
Son act by the force of the then condition of the Congress. 
With like object in view, advance tomonometallism, they passed 
the Sherman bill in 1890. And now they denounce their own 
measure and loudly demand its repeal. The reason is obvious. 

he Republicans have been consistent throughout. By the 
repeal of the Sherman act they will secure the condition which 
they have all along desired, but which they have not hitherto 

n able firmly to secure. 

hey point to the distressed condition of the country as the 
result of their own legislation, and call on the Democratic party 
to repeal this legislation in the interest of the people,and to 
restore commercial and industrial prosperity. That is their de- 


| age of silver through the years succeeding the demonetization 
are known of all men. They stand out to-day in bold relief from 
| cratic party inconsistent with itself, for it will make the Chi- 


th a safe proportion to its coin support, there must of necessity be 
é condition of the currency as the unconditional repeal of the 
; coin there is issued paper currency sufficient to meet the busi- 




























































mand and their claim; and these are founded on their oft- 
repeated assertion that the single gold standard will restore 
confidence and give prosperity. 

Peace is to come when the property values of the people are 
yet further destroved and the money power has a yet firmer 
grasp on the industries of the country. Mr. Spezker. there was 
peace in Warsaw—the peace of desolation. [Appl Luse. | 

To give unconditional repeal is to discredit silver beyond the 
discredit now on it. But restoration, and not further discredit, 
is the desire of the Democratic party. 

Construe the clause of the Chicago platform last quoted inthe 
light of these truths, and what is the result? It seems to me 
that one answer alone is possible, and that is that the ‘*‘ make- 
shift” should be destroyed by the restoration of that for which 
it was the temporary expedient—free coinage of silver. 

That construction will alone comport with the history of the 
Democratic party and with the efforts it has made for free coin- 


of silver in 1873. Any other construction will make the Demo- 


cago platform the advocate of the very legislation which the 
party has so bitterly denounced, for it will lead to the very con- 
dition produced by the demonetizing act of 1873. : 

But it is said by some, give unconditional repeal, and then 
other legislation in the interest of silver currency will follow. 
What will this legislation be? We are not informed. It is 
clear that for the present international agreement is hopeless. 
Hence any legislation now had must of necessity be without ref- 
erence to such ayreement. This being true, there is no reason 
why the kind of silver legislation which repeal advocates will 
favor may not be included in the act of repeal. That nothing 
is offered in this direction gives ground for the suspicion that 
nothing more than repeal will be permitted. 


UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL WILL NOT PROMOTE THE INTERESTS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

Is the second proposition, that the interests of the country de- 
mand unconditional repeal, true? Laver thatitis not. I aver 
that if the condition in which the currency will be placed by the 
passage of this bill remains forany length of time, if it becomes 
the settled policy of the country, resort to fiat money will be a 
necessity, or monetary starvation will be the result. 

There is now more nearly than ever before a consensus of 
opinion that to maintain a fiat currency is beyond the power of 
the strongest government. Every attempt in this direction has 
proven a disastrous failure. Gold and silver coin is money; all 
else are substitutes, mere promises to pay money; nothing more. 
All credit, governmental or individual, must be based on real 
money or it is wholly unsubstantial, vanishing on the slightest 
commercial disturbance. Such is the unbroken teaching of ex- 
perience. But the coin of the world is insufficient to meet its 
commercial and business needs. Substitutes must be used, prom- 
ises to pay must be resorted to. 

The extent to which these may be with safety availed of will 
always depend on the quantity of that which can alone sup- 
port them—real money. It isclear, then, that as the business of a 
country increases the greater becomes the demand for the coin 
necessary for the support of its circulating medium. If this is 
supplied in quantities, which the well-established rules of bank- 
ing show to be necessary to support the needed amount of note 
circulation, all will be well. There can be no unrest, no want of 
confidence, no stringency. If, on the other hand, the quantity 
of coin is unduly limited and the note circulation is kept within 


ruinous contraction. If, further, with an insufficient amount of 


ness demands of the people, depreciition in the value of such 
currency will inevitably result. Hence the propositions which 
confront us to-day. Will we broaden the base of our financial 
system by restoring silver to its position of standard money, or 
will we narrow that base still further, as proposed by the pend- 
ing bill; or, yet again, will we fling away all the safeguards of a 
sound and healthy system by flooding the country with an un- 
supported and irredeemable issue? 

The alternative is with us; we shouid choose wisely. 

Itis the growing and strengthening fear that the notes now cir- 
culating as currency will become inconvertible by reason of the 
withdrawal of the coin necessary to their support which has pro- 
duced such widespread alarm and unrest. Confidence is gone 
because of this fear. The people feel the distresses produced by 
existing conditions. Theyresistcontraction. They know that to 
contract the currency is to produce depression, stagnation, and 
suffering; that itis toincrease the power of wealth, and widen the 
distinction between classes; that it isto give potency to the agen- 
cies which corrupt government, and that it is ultimately to 
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destroy the liberties of the people. They demand more money 
and cheaper. How do you propose toanswer their demand? By 
destroying one-half of the basis of existing circulation and thus 
making an increase of well-supported circulation impossible. 
The people ask for bread; you propose togivethemastone. And 
this is to be done in the name of the people, but really, whether 
so intended or not, in the interest of the money power. But it 
is not to the money power that our account must be rendered; 
it is to the suffering people, and if we disregard their wishes 
and their interests we may expect that the accounting will be 
rigid. 

The conclusion of the argument is that this Congress should 
repeal the Sherman law of 1890—not one clause only, but the 
whole of it—by an act providing under safe regulations for the 
free coinage of both gold and silver; and that the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act without other legislation 
would increase the distresses of the people. 


a — et 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The situation which is presented here to-day 
is one without a parallel hitherto in the history of this coun- 
try, or, indeed, of any other country. I shall not devote any 
considerable time to discussing the question whether or not the 
levying of duties upon imported products is constitutional under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. A question 
which has been settled by the highest courts of this country in 
a uniform line of decisions for more than seventy-five years, is 
settled in a way to be binding on the judgment of the legal pro- 
fession and the consciences of the people of the nation, and. he 
who roums among the tombs of the musty past, and spends his 
time investigating and discussing questions of that character is 
not up with the period in which we live, and is incapable of 
being one of the eee procession that is passing before the na- 
tions of the world. [Applause on the Republican side. ]} 

We find ourselves legislating upon a mighty question—aques- 
tion involving the support of the General Government of the 
United States by some system of taxation, and in looking about 
us we find an empty Treasury. I do not care to stop to defend 
my met against the charges made on the other side, that it is 
our legislation which has produced the result.s manifested among 
our people on every hand. I remember very well listening, as 
amember of the House some years ago, to the message of the 
Democratic President, in which he inveighed with wonderful 
force against the legislation of the Republican party that had 
accumulated a surplus in the Treasury of the United States; and 
for a whole session of Congress we heard the wailsof the Demo- 
cratic party on this floor because of the accumulation of money 
in the Treasury, and now when a terrible deficit appears to be 
imminent the Republican party is again assailed. 

How to raise the money to support and carry on the Govern- 
ment is a question now confronting the Congress, and the answer 
is a duty resting upon the Democratic party. 

During the last campaign the question was which party was 
responsible for the unemployed surplus. Now the question 
is which party is a e for the vacuum, and how is it to be 
filled and necessary funds to be supplied. 

That, Mr Chairman, is a question unimportant in this issue. 
The time is coming, and is not far off, when these will be per- 
tinent questions and the people of the country will then have to 
decide whether it was the faulty legislation of the Republican 
party that produced these results. When that time comes we 
will call their attention to the fact that, under the McKinley 
law, this country proceeded on the grand pathway of its mag- 
nificent prosperity for more than two years and a half under th 
McKinley law, and that no Democrat in the Chicago conven- 
tion, no Democrat on this floor, no Democrat in the country, un- 
dertook to point out to the people that any injury was coming 
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or had come to them from the operation of that law, and | 
will be forced to the conclusion, therefore, which is utte,). J 
evitable, that it is impossible thata law which for two you,2 
a half under a Republican Administration provided amp|. 
nues, a law under which the prosperity of this country « 
wholly unexampled, should, almost instantly under a Deméoy. 
Administration, become the cause of the conditions with wi:.: 
we are surrounded. ——— 
But, Mr. Chairman, the question is, How is th, . 
money to be raised? and we find that Democratic statesme,.,:) 
has reached this result: Admitting a growing deficiency , 
upon the statementof the Secretary of the Treasury. wij] 4... %, 
gate at the end of the year $70,000,000 or more, the; propose { 
give us a law that will cut down the revenues that'come in un- 
der the McKinley act $75,000,000 more. They will pile the Pelioy 
of a seventy-million deficit upon the Ossa of a x. venty-five mil. 
lion reduction, and I suppose they will pile the whole aggregate 
ultimately upon the shouldersof the Democratic party, “(Tay oh. 


; : ; ; y. |Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.| How is this money to a ee 
That brings us directly to the discussion of the so-called Wilson 
bill. It is a bill that nobody isin favor of. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] very well said yester- 
day that which I will simply amplify. , 

if the learned gentleman from Georgia|Mr. TURNER] indorsed 
the Wilson bill in the speech just closed, it is the first public 
utterance in this debate that has done that kind office for that 
unfortunate measure. [Laughter.| Notonly has it been assailed 
by the free traders on this floor, but by those who ought to be 
its friends. The unique and wonderfully adroit member, my 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] [laughter], has assailed {ft 
because it is not a free-trade measure absolutely, and he has 
been joined by the appendix to the Democratic party on this 
floor, the so-called Populist party, through its leader {Mr. Simp- 
rey eomemine-) From these extremes on the one hand, down 
to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] who re- 

rted the bill and opened the debate on the other, there has 

een one continual denunciation of the details, principles, and 
characteristics of this unfortunate measure. And during tho 
whole debate it has been manifest that the ultra-Democratic 
sentiment on this floor and in the country look upon this measure 
as only an entering wedge leading up ultimately to free trade, 
or a revenue tariff so formed as to make the result practical 
free trade. 

Who is in favor of this bill, Mr. Chairman? lt is not free 
trade enough for some of our friends; and itis not protective 
enough for some others. And gentlemen on the other sideo! the 
House have suddenly discovered that the utterance made by a 
distinguished candidate for the Presidency of this country on 
one occasion was not far out of the way when he said that the 
tariff was a “local question.” I think if that great general and 
inexperienced politician were to come back to this world some 
time in the early days of next November, and would scan the 
election returns he would be satisfied that he gave utterance to 
one of the most practical and wonderfully accurate statements 
ever made in American politics; for I want to see how it will 
happen that the men of Alabama—aye, and the men of some sec 
tions of the country so ably represented in part by the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat{[Mr. TURNER}—and how the men 0 
West Virginia, who are not slaves, who are not under the dom- 
ination of their masters, as their Representative intimated they 
were—I want to see how they will take at the hands of a Demo 
cratic Congress, this attempt to destroy one of the greatest In- 
terests they have from an industrial point of view. 

So there is nobody in favor of this bill. There has not 
one public utterance, as I have said, in favor, without quallics 
tion, of its passage. Why is it to be passed? What is tho ne 
cessity, what is the underlying principle upon whic) the duti 
in this billare levied? Doesanybody know? Hasanybody said: 
Is it the proposition of the Chicago platform? If so, how does 
it happen that we have here in a large degree, in certain lems 
of this bill, adequate and almost prohibitive protection’ [know 
of an article in this bill—I call attention to it now—an articic in 
everyday use in the United States, going into every househo a, 
and the price of which is largely fixed by the import:tion of the 
article from abroad—an article that has no possible quality of 8 
monopoly, except in the United States—which is taxed In his 
bill 100 per cent higher than in the McKinley bill. 1 refer 0 
the simple little item of matches, which go into every ™"% 
house, into the use of every family. ad 

That article is taken up here under the pretense of ® rev" a 
bill and for the purpose of lowering taxes upon the peop’ © 
the country; yet I am able to demonstrate that upon this — 
the taxes in the McKinley bill are doubled in the Wilson 
and into every family in the United States, if the consumer py 
the tax, will go the demonstration of the utter inequality 4% 
unfairness of this measure. 


Willagor: 


es 
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w is this bill justified? By two propositions itissaid. They see. On yesterday we had an exhibition ofa very peculiar leind 
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io : : : : 
a first it is @ fulfillment of the pledge of the Democratic party. | and character, a most unique argument hitherto unheard of in 
Wall Mr. Chairman, if the Democratic party has really come | the House of Representatives. A gentleman produced here on 


to the point that for once in its history it is jealous of its promises | yesterday a thing which he said had been a garment of some 
and desires to fulfill them I for one will give them at least credit sort, but whether it was produced in the United States or in Eu- 
for the intention, while I may resist the practical execution of | rope he did not know. The man who wanted to get rid of it 
their promise. isi ; 4 _ | told him that he paid for it $8.15, and this gentleman, charita- 
Will any gentleman on the other side answer this roposi- ble and generous, confided implicitly in what he was told, and 
tion: Is this a bill framed for the purpose of revenue only? Are | went and invested $10.50 for another garment of like character 
these discriminations, which run all the way through this bill, and took the old ragged coat in exchange for the new, the only 
made thus discriminating for the mere purpose of revenue, or | difference being that it was new. The trade was made with a 
are there in these schedules some articles which it is proposed man whose name we have not heard; and thereupon the gentle- 
shall have the benefit of tariff taxation to enable their man- | man from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] argued to the people of the 
ufacture or production to be cart ied on the more successfully: | country that tariff taxation was a burden on the farmer. 
Is the product of the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- Mr. WALKER. And heclaimed that that garment was taken 
setts, member of the Ways and Means Committee, who manu- | from the back of the average farmer in this country. 
factures fine woolen goods, taxed only for revenue, or is there Mr.GROSVENOR. Yes; but he did not know who the farmer 
ut between his industry and like industries carried on in the | was; but I take it that at the end of these few remarks I may in- 


Old World some measure of protection? I invite gentlemen to | dicate possibly the whereabouts and circumstances under which 
go through the whole line of this bill and test it by this ques- | he procured it. But to make the proper effect upon the country 
tion. 2 on this subject he said—and this is the argument constantly 
It is stated by a great Democratic newspaper, the New York | used; itis the stock argument throughout the country of cer- 
Sun, more clearly intelligent on this subject, apparently, than | tain classes of politicians—that the farmers’ products have gone 
is the Committee on Ways and Means of this House, that it would | steadily down; that the taxation of the farmer and the mort- 
require 30 per cent levied upon all the importations into this | gazes on his farm have constantly increased; and the gentleman 
country to pay the necessary expenses of the Government, and | from Illinois, with that ingenuous, open frankness which he 
that therefore there can be no revenue bill, no bill complying | always has when he argues questions of politics [Mr. SPRINGER], 
with the proposition of the Democratic party, that goes below read us of the burden of taxationon the State of New York and 
a uniform rate of levies at 30 per cent upon the various produc- | divers other States, but forgot to mention that the States having 
tions imported from abroad. Yet we find that certain great | the smallest burdenof mortgage indebtedness in this country are 
Jeading linesof importation—cotton goods, cotton itself, all that | those States which have no credit and very little property. 
which they please to call raw material—are to come into this | [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
country stenlately free of duty. Sugar comes in free; coffee The mighty State of New York was held up as an example. 
and teafree. Why? : Why, a man can not borrow money unless he has credit orsome- 
I do not stop here to answer the suggestions of the gentleman thing which he can mortgage as a security for the return of the 
trom Georgia [Mr. TURNER} as to the necessity of protection of | money; and in the rush of the people to make money, in the 


this article of Georgia production of which I am about to speak; | rush of prosperity, in the rush of frugality, in the rush of en- 
but I want him to answer why there should be ample, generous, | terprise, a in the rush of industry, taking the whole country 
almost prohibitory protection upon the article of rice produced | over, you will find thatthe heaviest mortgage debt is in that 
in South Carolina and Georgia, while the coal and wool and | State which is the most prosperous and the richest. 
iron of my State are to be turned over to the ravages of free The State of Pennsylvania was pointed out. It owes a great 
trade? And then tell me whether this is a bill for the levying | deal of money on mortgages, we are told; and the State of Penn- 
of tariff duties for revenue only, or whether it is a departure | sylvania has never repudiated its debts and never will, andnever 
from the constitutional line, as you consider it, and in the di- | will call the attention of the world to the fact that here is a 
rection of building up and protecting certain interests. What | State trying to get out of payingits honest debts. The State of 
is the difference in principle whether you protect American in- Peadentvonio has never yet been cursed bya demagogical party 
dustry fully or only in part? that was able to rise up and subjugate the industries and in- 
But, Mr. Chairman,the next proposition is that this isa measure | tegrity of the people of that State. [Applause on the Repub- 
to reduce taxation and thereby to benefit the people of the coun- | lican side. | 
try. Gentlemen ask us to pass this billasa measure of revenue;| It is the farmers of Pennsylvania, and the manufacturers of 
yet no man on the other side dare say that if this bill be passed, Pennsylvania, and the small operators of Pennsylvania who 
and this be the sole source of revenue, the Treasury will be able | have maintained its credit so well, and consequently that State 
to meet the demands upon it by $100,000,000 per annum. No / can borrow money anywhere in the world, while the State that 
man has said it; no man will say it. Yetgentlemenon the other | is the richest in the Union, the State that is greatest in all ma- 
side ask the representatives of the people to pass this bill intoa | terial developments, New York, owes the greatest debt per 
law and then look to the future, trust to the Democratic party, | capita of any of the States inthe Union. And I will not be in- 
to devise ways and means for raising the necessary taxation for | vidious, but a studentof American financial politics on the other 
the support of the Government. side of the water, shut up inadark room,can state without 
Why do they not bring to the knowledge of the representa- | trouble what States in the Union owe the least; and they will 
tives of the people all of their schemes? Are we to be taxed | never owe any more, beciuse nobody will ever trust them with- 
upon incomes? Shall the demand of the brewers be acceded to? | out security outside of the State. [Laughter and applause on 
Shall the challenge of the great leader of the New Hampshire | the Republican side.] 
Democracy, who comes with a beer mallet in his hand to sub- Gentian rise here as the self-constituted representatives 
jugate the committee of this House of Representatives, be heeded | of the farmer .element of this people, and present a set of 
and this bill be so shaped as to protect and screen his product | figures demonstrating to their own satisfaction how the farmers 
from the heavy hand of the law, while upon incomes, derived | have suffered. Mr. Chairman, [ was raised on a farm; I worked 
from the investments of widows and orphans in the small stocks | on a farm until I wasa man grown and afterwards, and all the 
of corporations, savings banks, and building and loan associa- | property I have in the world, that is not the house over my 
tions, the revenue officer of the Government is to seize and | head, is farm property. I know something about it. I lived 
carry away a part of the product? and worked on a farm and know all about the “ halcyon days” 
An additional tax of $1 a barrel upon beer would make an ag- | that is a part of the Democratic dream and doctrine on this sub- 
gregate sum equal to nearly half the coming deficit, and lift the | ject. The gentleman says that there has been a great change, 
burden from the people. Are we to have sugar taxed and beer | and that in the early days the farmers owned all of the property, 
go free, or at least free from additional burdens? but there has crept into this country a class of individuals who 
hy do not they let us know what is to be done? What is to | are not farmers who are now owning all the industries, and are 
j done about the tax on whisky? Are we to put 10 cents a gal- | injuring the prosperity of the farmer. Why, when the gentle- 
on on whisky to be made in the future, and thus put millions | man was a boy and I wasa young man working on a farm in 
and millions of dollars into the pocket of the whisky trust, or | Ohio, the farmers owned all the property practieally. There 
are we to put a tax on the current product in the warehouses of | was no manufacturing to speak of. The entire industry of the 
© country and produce a panic by the rush of the owners of | country was agriculture. 
€ current Stock to extricate themselves from the operations There was nobody there to do anything else. We had re- 
bie” coming law? I say what are we todo? The people are | moved only a short distance away from the condition of Adam 
nded on this subject. The oracle will not speak. and Eve in the garden of Eden. [Laughter.| We dug our liv- 
le oan said we intend to reduce taxation and that the peo- | ing cut of the earth. Wewereengaged inagriculture pure and 
pie of this country are directly favorably affected by it. Let us | simple, and I want to commend to the gentleman now a few fig- 
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ures growing out of the history of those halcyon days when the 
Republican party had not oppressed agriculture in this country! 

nd by the way, I want to go back to that coat incident. I 
want to make this statement, Mr. Chairman. Nowhere in the 
world—I do not qualify that statement at all—nowhere in the 
world is the clothing of a common man of this country as cheap 
as in the United States of America. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

I speak by actual observation and ascertainment, and I take 
no man’s word for the cost of his garment whose name I can not 

ive and whose residence is unknown. [Laughter.] Lastnight 

thought I would go and see whether we were being oppressed 
in this country, and I looked about me to see whether I was 
dressed quite up to the average Congressman or not; and I con- 
cluded that by way of illustration I would go down here and buy 
a suit of clothes, and I did it. And now, Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
hibit this suit of clothes. [am wearing it upon my person. I 
will tell you what kind of a suit of clothes it is, Let us meet 
this thing like men and quit this business of being howling 
demagogues. [Applause and laughter.] ‘‘The fabric in this 
suit of clothes is free from shoddy and flock; seams silk-sewed. 
Color, trimmings, and wear guaranteed to give satisfaction by 
Saks & Company,” as honorable and capable a ns 
house in this line of industry as the world can produce, an 
whose word will be taken against the unanimous statement of 
any tramp on earth who wants te sell his old coat at a profit. 
{Laughter.] 

I bought this suit of clothes without a suggestion to the sales- 
man, whose name I do not know, as to my purpose in buying it. 
Here it is, a better looking suit of clothes than many of my col- 
leagues have. [Laughter] It would adorn the person of the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. SIMPSON]. [Laughter.] 

Itcost me at the regular price $10.80. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Nowhere on the earth, nowhere under the stars, 
outside of the jurisdiction of the Star ——_ Banner of Amer- 
ican protection, can the like of that be produced for that money. 
Let us see. [Producing another suit.] Here is another suit of 
clothes, bought within a year. It is not a very bad suit of 
clothes. Itdid not come from a oe It is a fairly good suit, 
worth half or two-thirds what mine is. It was bought of a re- 
spectable English house in the regular course of trade, and it 
cost $16.75. [Applause and laughter on the en side. | 
I will leave it to any clothing store man on earth if my suit of 
clothes is not worth 40 per cent more than that suit is. 

Let me, in this connection, read you a statement from one of 
the most prominent men in the business in Massachusetts, and 
I am going to give the name here and his location. Itis Mr. 
Morey Lapham, of Worcester, Mass. The statement which I 
sere, and which I stand behind and guarantee to be true, is 

8: 


One of the largest individual woolen manufacturers in the country visited 
scores of ready-made clothing stores in Liverpool to buy the lowest costing 
wool suit of clothing he could find suitable for his own use on his voyage 
home, and paid for it $11. Upon reaching home, he went into the one-price 
clothing store of Ware & Pratt, in Worcester, Mass., and called for the 
cheapest all-wool suit of clothes suitable for hisown use. To his amaze- 
ment they showed him a suit which was an exact duplicate of the suit which 
he had on. Some American manufacturer of woolen cloth had taken a sam- 
ple of the woolen cloth in his English suit and reproduced it, pick for pick, 
wool for wool, weight for weight, color for color, and a much more 
throughly trimmed and made suit, and it cost him $10.50. 


Applause on the Republican side. ] 

ow, Mr. Chairman, once for all, by my personal observation 
and examination Isay that the common clothing of the laboring 
men and the medium class of men in this country is produced 
and sold to-day in America at a rate way under the price that 
it is produced in England, or in any country on the Continent of 
Europe. Iam able to demonstrate the same thing in regard to 
boots and shoes, and every possible commodity that enters into 
the use of the common people of the country; and the time has 
come when the people of America ought to be saved from fur- 
ther appeals of the character which were made here yesterday. 
I made an examination of English goods in 1891—— 

Mr.SIMPSON,. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. on 

Mr. SIMPSON, Did not Mr. Harrison say two years ago or 
less that a cheap coat made a cheap man? [Derisive laughter 
on the Democratic side. ]} 

Mr. GROSVENOR. [If thatis being quoted by the gentleman 
from Kansasas applicable in the present case, then I think that 
the gentleman will rate very low down in the scale of men, for 
his whole appeal yesterday was for cheap clothing. It seems to 
be the whole stock in trade of his side of the question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The remark of President Harrison was as to 
a coat made cheap by reducing the wages of a man—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is the revised edition—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. I beg the pardon of the gentleman from 
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Maine. President Harrison was speaking against the py» nein) 
of free trade, which would cheapen coats. pr enetple 

Mr. DINGLEY. Cheapen them by reducing wages 

Mr. SIMPSON. No; by reducing the tariff, if you ale 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Which is the same thing. he wae 
on the Republican side.] Gen. Harrison’s record js oan oe 
he has passed into history, and when he emerges from it in = 
possible form—— : on ony 

Mr. SIMPSON. Which he never will—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I shall defend any utterance that he} 
ever made on this question. a 
Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman permit » question in + 
line? ~— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio vie) 1 to tl 
gentleman from Texas? — 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly, so thatI can got time t 
this proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman is right in a 
can produce clothing cheaper here than anywhere in the worla 
side] need have we for protection? [Applause on the Democratic 
side]. re 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is a most intelligent question apg 
one I thank the gentleman for having uttered. We make hi. 
clothing thus cheap because we know that under a protect 
tariff we are secure in a market among 70,000,000 people |ay. 
awry on the Republican side]; and because of that, we are stim, 
ated to produce it at the cheapest possible rate, by our ey eo). 
— machinery, our money, our talent, our genius, and our ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. WALKER. With a sure market. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Break down that market and you break 
down all the incidents that have grown out of that markes. 
Seg on the Republican side.] 

r. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question in that connection? 

Mr. BAILEY. As the gentleman from Ohio asserts that wo 
produce at a smaller costand sell at a lower price than any other 
country, I ask him if this fact will not protect our manufactur- 
ers against foreign competition? In other words, wil! not this 
margin operate as effectually to exclude foreign goods as a pro- 
tective duty? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not undertake to discuss sched- 
ules. I am discussing the market and not the schedules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have only a narrow limit of time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If we can supply the home market upon 
these rates—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield to the gentleman for a question, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why should not we get for our manufac- 
turers the markets of the world? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Our manufacturers have the markets of 
the world to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There were no woolen goods shipped out 
of the country last year. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; it was because we had a sul- 
ficient market at home. Had there been a better market abroad 
our people would have been there. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But there were $60,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods brought from abroad into this country. 


O finish 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; they were of a certain class of 
goods which in alargedegree we do not produce in this country. 
There is a certain class of goods imported for the benetit of the 
rich. who are willing to pay these enormous prices. Wil! tie 
gentleman tell me that the American manufacturer has Im 
ported any goods into this country for the common people of 


this country—woolen goods? 

Mr. SPRINGER. He could not and pay 200 per cent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I wanttocall the attention, the prayerful 
attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON| to an- 
other view of this case; and if I can notconclude upon thissimple 
item, which is before me, I must ask for a moments additional 
time. i 

The question on which the farmer is interested in this coun 
try is not the selling price of his commodity so much as the value 
that his commodity bears to the purchase of other commodit : 8. 
Now, Iam going to give to my friend a few figures. He rus - 
into them in the statement he made on yesterday and deduces 
from them _the theories that he offered. , 

Now, I have herea few figures that I desire to present to him. 
In the good old halcyon days of Democracy, I have made an es 
timate of how the farmer in Ohio, where | lived and worked on 
a farm, could get this suit of clothes I have on. Let me aa 
you the figures, drawn not from imagination, but from knowl 











ctual experience, going back to the days of a Demo- 

tic tariff back of the war. For this suit the good farmer of 
Oni would have had, in those days that my friend sighs for, 
‘ have given to the merchant 540 dozen eggs, and to-day the 
4 er of my county can buy this suit of clothes for 36 dozen 
— [Applause on the Republican side.] There is an issue, 
cer inere isananswer. You can not escapeit. Why talk in 
the air, why talk and bark the trees overhead; the enemy is 

5 


” [Laughter and applause. ] 
— below GER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
9 

questiey ROSVENOR. The gentleman can ask me when Icom- 

lete this illustration. He would then have had to give 240 
: ds of butter; to-day 36 pounds of butter, inmy market, will 
cg suit of clothes. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
He would have had to give 54 bushels of corn; to-day he can buy 
it for 94 bushels. [Applause on the Republicanside.] He would 
have had to give 27 bushels of wheat; to-day he can buy it for 18 
bushels of wheat. In those palmy days that my friend sighs for 
as the Children of Israel sighed when they hung their harps 
upon the willows by the margin of the river— 
Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Notnow. In those palmy days it would 
have costthe Ohiofarmer 540 pounds of dead pork. To-day he can 
buy it for a hundred and fifty-four pounds. Then he would have 
had to give of beef in the quarter 432 pounds; to-day 154 pounds. 
Then it would take three and a quarter tons of hay to buy this 
suit of clothes; to-day he can buy it for one ton of hay. Then it 
would have taken a hundred bushels of potatoes; to-day in any 
market in Ohio it will take only 16 bushels. And when youcome 
to peaches, apples, cherries, strawberries, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, and al the longline of berries and small fruits, a man 
would have been laughed at in those days who would have said 
buy or sell; yet the farmers of the little county in which I live 
received this year tae) for the peach crop alone. [Applause 
on the Republican side. 

That is the way to talk about this thing, and cease to agitate 
the farmers of the country. I am as much interested in the 
welfare of agriculture as my friend from Kansas. My constitu- 
ents are farmers,and I have grown up among them. I know 
what their condition was and what their condition is, and I 
know that manipulations of figures like that of the gentleman 
from Kansas are calculated to mislead and abuse the minds of 
the people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman misstates me when he says 
that I sigh for those good old days, but I want to say to the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am coming to the point. 

— eens If the gentleman wants to ask me a ques- 
tion I will yield —- 

Mr. SIMPSON. I want to correct a misstatement which the 

oo made, i have a right todo that under all the 
aws of courtesy, at least. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, at the proper time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not sigh for the old days, but what I 
want is for the farmer to-day to receive the benefit of the im- 
te nee - a! and in transportation and of all the in- 
ventive genius of the age. 

Mr. WALKER. Awl he does receive them. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. And the Republican party is giving him 
those benefits, and here is the result in the figures which I have 
They kag kare Mamet =e ames hn - som 

ow when they use the machinery 0 e farm of to-da 
and compare it with the appliances of the olden times, that n0 
— of industry has been so greatly benefited by changed 
ions. 

{will tell you how the gentleman from Kansas will try to 
benefit the farmers. He will stand up here and denounce the 
ee as a flagrant invasion of their rights. He will de- 
hounce this bill for purposes of his own—I do not care to say 
what they are—and then, when the proper time arrives, he will 
madeira vote to put upon the farmers of Kansas a law that 
main nas full a degree, or in a larger degree, the discrim- 
os ee = = ey bill, if there to there. \ ba 

rden upon the farmers, and at the same time he will 
- what he can by his vote to break down the markets which 
auto a This bill is all full of discrimination against agri- 





oan Chairman, my time is about up. I appeal to men of in- 
th ‘gence upon this floor to admit that the McKinley bill, from 
; . Very standpoint of the arguments made by gentlemen on the 
ren side, is a better bill for the purposes they have in view 
Thang one which “gy, 7? oa one to put in its place. 
CHAIRMAN, e gentleman from Ohio has fifteen 
minutes remaining. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Then the gentleman can afford to let me 
ask him a question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
speech. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do I understand from the gentleman's ar- 
gument in regard to the increased purchasing power of farm 
products at this time, that he contends that the price of woolen 
goods has been brought down by the tariff? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, in those haleyon days 
about which I have spoken, the farmer who traded the commod- 
ities on this list at the prices I have read, traded them for calico 
at 25 cents a yard, for woolen goods at proportionate prices, for 
muslin at like prices, and at proportionate prices for boots and 
shoes, hardware and crockery, and everything of that kind that 
was necessary to supply his wants. So that upon the one hand 
we have increased the purchasing power of the farmer's prod- 
ucts, and on the other hand we have brought down the price of 
the things which the farmer buys. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it the tariff that brought down the 
the prices of cotton goods? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Undoubtedly it was. 

Mr. WALKER. Everything has been cheapened in this 
country first. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then what has brought down the prices in 
England, where they have had free trade? 

Mr. WALKER. The prices were brought down first here 
and then in England. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are not all these goods cheaper in Eng- 
land than they are here? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir, not by any means; but they have 
been cheapened in England by shutting the English manufac- 
turers out of the American market. When I hear gentlemen on 
this floor talking about the cheap productions of foreign coun- 
tries [want to remind them that my constituents, the coal miners 
of the Hocking Valley, the farmers of that region of country, 
can not live as the men in the old country live whom the gen- 
tleman from Kansas held up to us as models of good living yes- 
terday. Andif he will take some of the articles here which I 
can produce and carry them out to Kansas and suggest to his 
people there that he has voted for a measure that will cause 
them to come down to that quality of living, he never will be 
heard of again in public life except as a reminiscence, [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. SIMPSON. I want to ask the gentleman about that suit 
of clothes which he has exhibited here, which he says he has 
bought at the store of Mr. Saks. I want to ask himif itis nota 
fact that Saks & Co. have reduced the price of their goods 20 or 
30 per cent, and in some instances one-half; that they have been 
compelled to do so, owing to the lack of ability on the part of 
the people to purchase, so that they have been obliged to slaugh- 
ter their goods at a loss? 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Ido not know anything of that kind. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I will ask him whether it is not a fact that 
they have reduced the price of their goods one-half? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not know anything about that, Mr. 
Chairman; and I certainly will not attack the credit of a great 
clothing house in this town by advertising in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD that they are in such a position that they have 
had to sacrifice their goods at less than cost. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] I would like to say in reply 
to the statement of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] 
that in my own town of Danville, Ill., there is a woolen factory 
that twelve or eighteen months ago manufactured all-wool cloth 
which was serviceable and fit for wear at such a season as this, 
which (not in one instance only but in hundreds and hundreds 
of instances) was sold and made into suits of clothing—coats, 
pants, and vests—which sold at $10 asuit. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill in the interest of the farmer, 
the miner, the business man, the manufacturer, and all the labor- 
ing men of my district and the whole country. 

I stand by the principles and the policy of protection. I stand 
by the long-continued system of revenue taxation under which 
this country has grown great and strong. 

I stand thus, because the proposed change will destroy busi- 
ness, reduce wages, destroy markets, produce hard times and 
ultimate hunger and bankruptcy. 

I oppose it, because, in my opinion, the wisest and most benefi- 
cent enactment ever placed upon the statute books of the United 
States providing for the raising of revenue is the McKinley law, 
now the law of the land. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] has expired. 








I will yield for a question, not for a 
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rhe House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WISE eaid: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before beginning the discussion of the pend- 
ing question, I will reply a to some remarks of the honor- 
able gentleman from Maryland (Mr. RaYNeR]. He denounced 
the proposed amendment to put coal on the dutiable list as a de- 

arture from the true faith, and made the boast that he is a 

mocrat who would not vote for protection in any form even 
though his own constituents were to be the beneficiaries. His 
glowing and eloquent words evoked liberal pees He seems 
to think that strict adherence t» duty and fulfillment of pledges 
require the acceptance oY all Democrats without question of the 
conclusions of the Committeeon Ways and Means. Blind obedi- 
ence is to be the testof loyalty to party. 

The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Chairman, is regarded by 
me with warm friendship, but I must remind him that his ac- 
tions bave not always been in harmony with the declarations 
which have just fallen from his lips. hen we recall! the fact 
that he voted yesterday to continue fora period of years the 
bounties authorized by the McKinley act to be paid to the pro- 
ducers of sugar, what shall we say of his consistency? [Laugh- 
ter. 

2 can not vote for a duty on coal, by which nearly a million 
of dollars would be brought into the Treasury, but is willing to 
tax his people and my people for the benefit of a class. I will 
never give the sanction of my vote to such legislation, and de- 
nounce it as unconstitutional and unconscientious. 

Protection has not been and can not ‘be exhibited in a form 
more odious than it is by the proposition to send the taxgath- 
erer through the country to take the hard earnings of the peo- 
ple to be distributed directly for the encouragement of an in- 
dustry. The Democratic position is that the taxing power was 
not conferred upon the Congress to be used for other than pub- 
lic purposes, ny recognition of the doctrine that bounties may 
be bestowed for the promotion of husbandry or manufactures 
= be a direct violation of the cardinal tenets of our political 
faith. 

The present tariff may be fitly described, as was that of 1828, 
as the bill of abominations, and no one on this side of the House 
is opposed to its repeal. By it the worst features of the protec- 
tive system were exaggerated,and its burdens and benefits were 
not equally distributed among all the people or all parts of the 
country. 

I believe that a thorough reform of our fiscal system would 
prove beneficial, but in the performance of that task it is proper 
that existing conditions should be regarded. It is certain that 
changes can not be made without causing some disturbance to 
our productive interests and commercial pursuits. Prudence 
and wisdom demand ‘that levisiation affecting the operations of 
the peopte should be cautious and conservative in method.” I| 
beg gentlemen to come down from the stilts of rhetoric and 
theory. and look at this question from the practical standpoint 
of business. We have a depleted Treasury, and we know that 
the income of the Government during the current year will not 
be sufficient to provide for the current expenses. e have just 
passed through a financial panic, and are now in the shadow and 
gicom of industrial depression. Thousands of workingmen are 
te the streets of our cities in idleness and want. 

This is in brief, Mr. Chairman, the condition whick we con- 
front. It would be idle in this connection to inquire where the 
responsibility for this state of things rests, but I must not be un- 
derstood as giving assent to the proposition of the honorable 
gentioman from Michigan (Mr. BURROWs|, that the anticipation 
of a rendjustment in the manner of levying duties on imported 
goods has caused it. He told us in one a his most vehement 
periods that if we would declare that the McKinley act should 
continue in force, the sun of prosperity would arise again, and 
warm us into new life and vigor; that stagnation in trade and 
business would immediately cease. Nor do I believe,as claimed 
by the ttepublicans, that protection is ‘to maintain the 
present standard of wages in our .country.0' insist with 
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great earnestness that.a reduction of duties will be follow.) | 
a reduction of wages. RS 

I would not give my support to any measure which ;, 
opinion, would produce that result. If convinced of ¢),..'. 
ness of their contention | would unite with them ip ». 
the passage of the Wilson bill. Wages,as a gener: »). > 
higher in this than in other countries, but this fuc: ; 
to protection,asmaintaiued by its advocates. ‘Lhe ehja: » 
for it is, as stated by Mr. David A. Wells, that, ‘» 
great natural advantages, a given amount of labor, in;, 
applied, will here yield a greater or better result th», 
any other country.” 

I do not indorse any such heresies, but am only ins; 
caution and conservatism in legislation, and up jy 
justment of duties as will provide the required am, 
enue. 

In a former speech on the subject of the tariff, my ype: 
was so fully and distinctly stated that I will reyes! whys 7 a: 
said, as applicable to this occasion— , 

‘*#or more than a quarter of a century wo havo hee 
under the shadow of a high protective tariff, and | 
to be lost sight of in the discussion of the question of + 
tion of revenue and taxation. We are not hers to 
to make changes in a settled policy. I have not th 
show the amount of capital invested in the protective | 
but it is very large, and certainly wise statesmanship depyy 
that we shail not proceed in the work of revision of tho tap 
without due consideration for them. — 

The business and pursuits of a large number of our foe! 
citizens are conformed to it, and may and probably wil! 
juriously affected by suddenand violent changes. The interes; 
of labor, as well as those of capital, are involved in the tre + 
ment of this question, not because the wages of the working 
are regulated by the tariff, but because the loss of emplo 
may be the resultofasudden reversal of the policy we buy, 
pursuing. When the movements of business and enterprise in 
their accustomed channels are rudely interiered with, an) dis. 
turbances of existing adjustments occur, the shock elt 
throughoutthe whole circle of industries. Whendeuline, they 
with the present situation I am satistied thatall our steps intho 
opposite direction must be slow and conservative. 

Asan indorsement of this view I quote from a speech of t 
honorable Speaker of this House in a former Congress, Hon 
John G. Carlisle. He said: 


Loun notexpect tosee incorporated in a single measure all that in: 
oreo ought ultimately to be done; and if the absolute power to dispose 
of this great question were in my own hands to-day, I would not make ra 
cal changes at once, but would be disposed to proc 





ed by cautious and 


servative methods to relieve the people from taxation. and to redice! 
revenue of the Government without iajuring or alarming the industria 
terests of the country. We must all recognize the fact that large inievests 
have grown up under the existing system: that they have Deen fostereda 


encouraged by it, and that they have so adjusted themselves to it as to be 
come in a large measure dependent upon the assurance that it will: 
suddenly swept away 

Under these circumstances, while I would strenuously insist upon actual 
and substantial reductions, [ would be willing to accept very reasouad ean 
moderate measures as satisfactory indications of a fixed purpose to relley 
the people at large without embarrassing special interests. ‘he busi 
of the country will soon adjust itself to any reasonable change (hat may 
made, but it must be more or less injured by the agitation wh iy 
results from persistent refusals to settle our revenue system upon 4 just au 
permanent basis. 

The people demand justice and stability in tariff legisiation, ani when 
these essentials shall be secured the manufacturing industrieso! thecountry 
wiil no longer require the interposition of the Goverament to force pr 
up and give them the control of the home market, but will be salt! 
Hantand sélf-sustaining. Then, sir, all our great industrial tuteres's ¥ 
grow and prosper together, and we will go on developing our W> \ 
a and augmenting the wealth and power of the country ' 

mes. 


We have heard much of the necessity of the reduction 0! ‘as 
ation, but that can not be accomplished in advance o! the rows 
tion of expenditures. The statement has been mide here with D it 
eontradiction by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRKO' S| 
that it is proposed in the pending bill to remove duties from 
131 articles, which have been yielding revenue to the extent o! 
near|y $14,000,000 per annum. a ee 

In view of a depleted Treasury and when itsSecretary ) is an- 
nounced that an issue of bonds is necessary to streny’ hen the 
credit of the Government and toenable him to meet lisoblr™ 
tions, I hold that. such an enlargement of the free list Is un 
and improper. I will go with him who goes 





the farthest in the 
direction of an economical administration of the Governmel’ 
but can not close my eyes to the fact that our income from = 
toms and other gources can not now be diminished, but 00 *" 
eontrarytnust be increased. ' 
The demand is urgent for increased resources. At the end @ 
the present fiscal year there will bea large deficiency, *% eo 
have been informed ‘by the Secretary of Treasury that 4 
revenues of the Government for the fiscal r 1895, ee 
upon the basis of existing laws, will be but little in excess 0 
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ount required. In some manner or by some method it is to 
= rovided that our receipts shall be at least equal to our ex- 
be Pe tures, and the pressing question is, how shall this result 
be accomplished? i 
Democratic platform of 1884 contained this declaration: 
“That taxes collected at the custom-house have been the chief 
oe of Federal revenue from the foundation of the Govern- 
ns Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many iudus- 
ies have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu- 
—_ so that every change of law must be at every step regard- 
and capital involved.” I was then fully in ac- 
e policy thus announced by my party, and see no 
jeparture from it now. If the re vision of existin y 
tariff legislation should be conducted on the lines indicated, [ 
be ieve that confidence would be restored and an era of pros- 
ee ucurated. So long as it shall be necessary to collect 
3 annually into the national Treasury the sum of 
t the proposition to put coal on the 


The 


ment. 


ance, 7 
ful of the labo 

cord with th 
reason for @ ¢ 


perity ina 
and receive : 
$500, 000,000, T can not suppor 
free list. 


By such action foreigners would be enabled to seize our coal 


trade, and only a limited number of consumers would be bene- 
fitted. The mining industries of | ennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia and other States would be seriously injured, if 
not destroyed. . . : . ? 

In the report submitted with the pending bill the committee 
say that “in adjusting duties upon what may be called the fin- 
ished products, we have tried to impose such rates as will not 
destroy or distress any of our home industries on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, secure to them an absolute and oppressive 
monopoly of the home market. q This is a just rule, and should, 
in my opinion, be applied to all interests, especially to those in- 
volved in the mining industry. 

The contention that bituminous coal as raw material should 


be deprived of the incidental benefits afforded by a revenue | 
From the | 


tariff has no foundation in reason or sound policy. 
beginning of the Government to the present time it has been 
uniformly recognized as a proper subject of taxation. In all of 
our tariff acts, from the first to the last, it has been on the duti- 
able list. When it reaches the seaboard 90 per cent of its value 
is labor. The miner should receive as much of the fostering 


care of the Government as they who are engaged in other pur- | 





suits, Itis confessed that this movement will redound princi- | : ( 
' and should be the obieets of our care and consideration. 


pally to the benefit of the protected industries of the New Eng- 
land States, which furnisha profitable market for the coal mined 
in Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The people of my State are deeply interested in the settlement 
of this question, and if the action of the committee shall be con- 
firmed, they will be distressed and seriously injured. Wecan 


hold the market now with difficulty, but if the duty be removed, | 
| dens. 


our miners will be forced either to submit toa reduction of wages 
or to give up the unequal contest. The price of our coal at Bos- 
ton is $3.50 per ton, while that brought from Canada, after the 
payment of the duty, can be sold at $3 perton. Itis known that 
a syndicate of American and foreign capitilists has secured con- 
trol of the coal fields in Nova Scotia, which are in the immediate 
vicinity of harbors, and are preparing to conduct their business 
insuch manner as will give them entire control of the New 
England market. 

To exhibit inaclear and convincing manner the advantage 
which they will enjoy by reason of this proximity to water trans- 
portation, I insert the following statement of facts: 


These Nova Scotia coal fields all belong to the British Crown (not the 
British Government nor the Canadian), which exacts a minimum royaliy 
of 12) cents per ton. Five counties produce coal: Cape Breton, Richmond, 
Pictou. Inverness, and Cumberland: only the first two lie on the Atlantic, 
the others being on the St. Lawrence side. Usually coal can not be shipped 
in winter. Last winter, however. their ports were open, while Virginia 
ports were closed for atime. Twenty-tive miles will be the maximum fali 
transportation. Much of the coalis loaded from the mines directly on board. 
The cost will be less than $1 per ton on vessels in Nova Scotia, and is prob- 
ably practically the same as the cost on the cars in West Virginia. Water 
transportation to 
meee, and to New York the difference, if any. is not material. There is, 
. yy against West Virginia coa! the cost of 400 miles of rail transporta- 
we n, to which should be added the return of empty cars, making practically 

) miles of railway transportation. 

coal has been used enough to know that it will answer for steam pur- 

. anc if let mto New Engiand will be an important factor in manu- 
oa tnterests there. Without the tariff)the difference in quality alone 
ao } balance the long rail transportation of Virginia coal. According to 
wee oak oe of @ well-known New England coal dealer, who is acquainted 
os cae articles. the value of the difference in the qualities of the coal in 
rail t amounts toa dollar per ton. which is much less than an offset tothe 
ae cenaportation of Virginia coals. A prominent geol 
taser cate qualities for steam purposes of much of the Virginia coal and 

Mr A best Nova Scotia steam coal are nearly the same. 

Whit enry M. Whitney, of Boston, said to be a brother of the Hon. W. C. 


tey. and others, have formed a large syndicate of influential New Eng- 

land. "New York, on. end oener <x have otaeines from me 
the coal fields von County, the largest tie 

sata, pa eantic Sooo county = an the end of the Novia Seetin poata- 

island name, and is deeply penetrated every where and sur- 

joao the sea. The name of the ceneten a5 the Dewsisten Geni Dou. 

, a . They propose to build 27 milesof railroad 


| they projuce are on the free list. 
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from Louisburg Harbor. which is open the year round, and expect to keep 
the cost of coal on vessels at less than $1 per ton. They are to find a large 


mirket in New England, if the tariff ts taken off. They are coniident coal 
will 





be pul on the free list, and are the prime movers in the effort to have 1 
done. it is said also that the c unpany has subsidies from the Dominion 
yvernment, and is favored over other operates in a specially low royalty, 

t having guaranteed a minimumr al to the Crown. Facilities are being 





have been vought, and 
lon of coal pockets of large capacity 


provided, steamers, tugs, and bares 


arrangements 
are under way looking to the ere 


in 








Boston, Portiand. and Portsmouth. It is proposed by this company to de- 
liver coal in New Eniand at a cost to itself of not less than $1.75 per ton, 
Presumably this figure has no signifi © as Tepresenting selling price 
This will be ad ed at the highest figures practicable, consistent with the 
exclusion of Virginia coals. 

The output of the mines of this company, as stated in its prospectus, is 
825.009 tons, or Over one-fourth of the entire Canadian product. The coal 
available on its properties ts 750,000,000 tous. The syndic claim tt by 
the consolidation affected it car es3 On @ scal 1e 10 1es 
impossible heretofore to Cape Breton mines, which me so that it wi 
have the advantage of nearly, if not all. other coal operations in the Nov 


Scotia fleids; that ithas no competitions, and practically that New 

will deal with it alone. 

it 16 not intended to try and place this coal in the markets south of New 
New England alone is to benefited, if 
Against this doubtful benefit to New Engiand consumers 


York, nor is it practicable to ao so 
benefits result 


is the certainty of a heavy.far-reaching blow to Virginia and West Virginia 
imterests. The mines of the latter State can not recoup from Northern and 
Vesvern markets, for every such market is occupied by Nortoern aud West 
ern mines. They can not enter Western Canada; and even Pennsylvania, 
Onio, Uitinois, and Indiana miners. whoare within easy reach, find the Cana 
dian consumption limited and precarious, barred by a heavy Canatian tax 





offering no chance of gain of conse ;ience,and not to be compared in 
portance with the loss to the Virginias of the New England business, a 
may be seen from the tigures given above 

[tis umportant to remeaiber with all this that under the navigation laws 
this Nova Scotia syndicate has the bast transportation the world affords at 
its command, while, from Hampton Roads, Virginians are prohibite a 
lutely from securing any transportation except that furuished by the very 
limited American marine. It seems that with theenormous difference, re! 
atively, in thecost of delivering coal at Bostoa, balanced by only an uncer 
tain difference in quality of coal. there is an opportunigy for the Govern 
ment to secure revenue and benefit the New Engiand mauufacturer without 
absolutely destroyimg the market for our Virginia people. Manufacturers 
in Richmond and elsewhere who have studied the question are decided in 
their opinions that no benefit can come to the Virginia consumer from the 
introduction of Nova Scotia coai free of duty. 

It has beon urged against the continuance of the duty that it 
is in the nature of a subsidy to railroads. It is easy to expose 
the fallacy of this assertion. The haul from the fields of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia is nearly 400 miles, and the charge for 
the transportation is about 4 mills per ton per mile. The serv- 
ice can not profitably be performed for less compensation. 
Railroads are important factors of development and progress, 
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The people of my State will not be content to pay duties on 
the articles which they have to purchase while those which 
The rule adopted by the com- 
mittee with reference to some industries, as before said, should 
be so extended as to include all. All the sections of our coun- 
try should be on terms of equality, both as to benfits and bur- 
It is unjust to make the industries of some tributary to 


| those of other States. 


Boston is no greater in distance than from Hampton | 


| 


st of Virginia | 


in adjusting duties upon imports I am unwilling to sanction 
discrimination against the industries of my own State, or to de- 
prive them of that incidental protection which a proper tariff 
for revenue would afford. 


Pensions. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthestateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (AH. R. 5482) making appropriations for 


BLAOK, 


| the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the lscal 


year ending June 4), 1895, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois suid: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The speech of the gentioman from South 
Dakota [Mr. PICcKLER] has driven away the bitterness evoked 
by the earlier stages of the debate. The soothing tone of his 
utterances has been welcome in this Hall, and I think there is 
no man here, either Republican or Democrat, who will take ex- 
ception to the great mass of his statements. 

I congratulate the gentleman upon the kindly temper and the 
exalted standard of thought which he has exhibited. and if the 
gentleman's speech was all that has gone before I think we 
might almost unanimously vote its adoption as a declaratioa of 
kindly principle, a realization of that period foretold by Mr. 
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Lincoln when he said, that in time to come the kindly angels 
ot our natures would again touch the chords of memory till they 
vibrated to the tones of union. 

Ican notquarrel with thatgentleman. I feel atharmony with 
the entirely lofty sentiments he has enunciated, and atl the 
ascriptions of praise he has tendered to his comrades and mine 
find a ready and heart-deep echo. Hecan speak no word of 
praise of the Federal soldier, of his deeds and accomplishments, 
that will not find generous welcome and generous response from 
all who sit upon this side of the House. 

But while that is true, and while it obscures the bitterness 
which preceded it, yet it is desirable that we should consider 
the character of the attack made upon the bill that is now un- 
der discussion. 

THREE PARTISAN PROPOSITIONS. 

Yesterday afternoon the gentleman having charge of the op- 
position [Mr. Grout], in the discussion of this bill, announced 
three propositions. One was that the present administration of 
the Bureau of Pensions was entirely unfriendly to the Federal 
soldier; another was that the operations of the Bureau of 
Pensions as at present conducted were inimical to his rights; 
and the third was that the Democratic party was hostile to the 
Federal pensioner. It is to these three points that I wish this 
afternoon to speak. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE LAW. 

The act of June, 1890, introduced an entirely new element into 
the pension legislation following the war of 1861. But, broad 
as that statute was, it contained limitations which the people of 
the United States set up about their Treasury; and to the hon- 
est interpretation and execution of that law every man in the 
Department of the Interior having charge of this great subject 
or interest in it was solemnly committed by the sanction of his 
oath. One of those conditions was that there should have been 
ninety days of service in the United States Army; that there 
should have been, in the second place, an honorable discharge 
granted from that Army; and, in the third place, that there 
should be shown to exist by competent testimony at the time of 
making the application a degree of disability not due to vicious 
habits, rendering the applicant physically unable to earn his 
livelihood. 

Now, these three points in the law an honest official can not 
disregard. He has no right to order the payment of a dollar of 
the public money until after the clear establishment of those 
three cardinal points, and that, too, without the introduction of 
the rule of reasonable doubt, but to the satisfaction of a reason- 
able and kindly judgment. { think that an lawyer or any Rep- 
resentative who has studied this subject believes that I have 
stated the proposition correctly, and believes furthermore that 
if a Commissioner of Pensions has disregarded the requirements 
of the statute, he and the Secretary countenancing his action 
are responsible for gross dereliction of duty. 

OUTSIDE PRESSURE AND PRODIGIOUS RESULTS. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] last evening spoke 
of ‘‘the atmosphere” in the office. Now, 1891-92 a great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Pension, Bureau; it was 
something tremendous, and the result was that according to the 
statement of the then Commissioner himself, made to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and through him to Congress, that year 
there were 311,000 new certificates added from the Ist of July, 
1891, to the 30th of June, 1892, inclusive. 

In that ro there were 314 fiscal days and 6 holidays; deduct- 
ing the 6 holidays and the 30 days annual leave due to and taken 
by each man, there were left 278 working days. So that during 
the entire year there were more than a thousand certificates 
issued, day by day, for every working day. 

In the organization of the machinery of that office, the testi- 
mony gathered in or sent forward is, and was then presumably, 
considered by two great boards which pass finally upon all these 
claims and allow or reject them, the rd of Review and the 
Board of Re-review. Substantially that machinery has continued 
for the last nine years. The number of men employed in these 
two great boards who were final examiners of claims at the 
period that I have named, 1891-92, averaged 81 in one board 
and 23 in the other. But this is not all; there were other cases 
examined. Some passed, some returned, and others rejected; 
so that the total number passed by the examiners of both boards 
reached the enormous total of 518,710, a daily average of 1,690 
as declared in the report of the Commissioner for that year (see 

e 39), which oe is probably reached by further deduc- 
ons on account of sickness; each day but six and one-half hours 
long, and many of the cases involving thousands of dollars. 

But more astounding still was the work of the medical di- 
vision, as shown on page 35 of the same report. 


E in this work there are 48 medical examiners and acting examin- 
ers and 22 reviewers, and ananalysis of the work ormed by them for the 
year ending June 1892, shows that of the o al claims submitted for 
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final action, which includes both invalid and widows’ claim: 

been 196,302 admitted and 37,258 rejected, while 16,512 were seeurmen ae 

ooand of review with a medical opinion or were ordered for test exami — 
0 : AaM Ing 


4 
Of increase, new disability, restoration, and reissue claims thus sut 
ted 81,176 were admitted, 54,734 were rejected, and 9,045 were retao mt 


opinion or ordered for test examinations, making the total num - or 1 with 
received from the board of review and thus disposed of, number 395 9 > nS 


addition to the above there were 8,621 cases submitted directly 7... ,/" 
board of review for medical opinions, 8,427 cases submitted from yy {he 
divisions for medical opinions, and 20,539 cases submitted to this... *! 
for the ordering of test examinations with special instructions. aj) .;\2°.°" 
were answered or disposed of and returned. These numbers addei ). so 
above make the total number of cases disposed of by the above-mnentin 
force amount to 432,614, or the daily average of cases thus disp ss.1 ..° 
number 1,395. , 


Think of medical opinions and decisions rendered at sic} 
rate! 

But the mathematics of the situation I will not follow oy} jp 
all their details. There were some examiners who made any 
average of a hundred casesaday. There was one who made 
an aggregate of twenty-four hundred cases in a mont): the 
total time consumed in each case being less than four minutes in 
its final adjudication and passage byhim. And twice after he 
had made this record he was promoted for efficiency! The mo. 
chanical work that an examiner was compelled to do in connec. 
tion with each case was this: He had to examine its “ face ppjes- 
he had to sign the ‘‘face brief” and to make a “caso slip: ho 
had to sign the ‘‘case slip,” and besides it was his duty to giyo 
a judgment inthe case. Twenty-four hundred cases passed py 
a single man in a single month under the laws granting away 
the revenues of the Government! 

Gentlemen, they have a machine in the Paris Chamber of 
Deputies that registers the votes of the members of that assem- 
bly by electrical process; but the yeas and nays can not be taken 
in the French Chamber of Deputies as fast as this phenomena 
gentleman, who was working upon cases which involved the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money by the Bureau of Pensions. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. One moment. After I get a littl 
further on with this subject the gentleman can interrupt me. 

Some of these examiners passed upon and allowed three hun- 
dred cases a day. Now, then, in order to do that—— 

Mr. GROUT. Are you speaking from the records of the office” 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Iamspeaking fromastatement made 
to me by the Commissioner of Pensions—— 

Mr. GROUT. The present Commissioner? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The present Commissioner, his first 
and second deputies. He had the records before him and he had 
had them prepared. 

Mr. GROUT. And there isa record kept in the office of each 
man’s work? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. There always has been, or intended 
to be. Now, yougo back alittle inthis matter. In the require- 
ments for the admission of a claim a practice has grown up 
which is sanctioned by the usages of all Administrations, and 
which is right and fair, that after a claimant has made his ap- 

lication the Pension Office calis upon the War Department to 

urnish the record of that man. That record gives, ordinarily, 
his military history. It shows what he did, when, where, and 
how he was afflicted, and in what battles he served. This pre- 
sents to the examiner a reasonable statement of the probabill- 
ties of his case. Under the pressure that I have spoken of it 
came to pass in thousands of cases that the slips that were sent 
down in the case for adjudication, instead of giving this military 
history, gave simply the date of enlistment, muster in, and the 
date ofa scharge. Everything else was blank in the military 
career of the claimant. 

Mr. GROUT. That paper was furnished by the Record aud 
Pension office. : ; 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. It was furnished from the \\ ar Depart. 
ment. These slipshave anofficenomenclature. They are =. 
“canary slips,” in distinction from full record slips. 50 tha 
thousands of cases were adjudicated that contained three docu- 
ments alone. First, the claimant's application, which was = 
statement of the case; second, this “‘ canary slip,” which contained 
the date of his entering the service and leaving it, not i”? iis 
anything about whether he was honorably or dishonorably Gis) 
charged, either by sentence of court-martial or desertion; ant 
the third paper, the medical examination that might have bee! 
ordered. om satel 

There was an entire neglect of the great requisite of the ~~ 
approved at the time by the conscience of the Cong eka 
the judgment of the people, that the condition of the aad ar 
should Sanwa not to have been due to vicious habits; an‘ J ed 
upon this sort of skeleton proof the great machinery Was * a : 
work and an enormous result was evolved. I am not sp< —" 
of that condition now for the purpose of harshly critics! see 
am not speaking for the purpose of denouncing the re oa 
poche so 4 That is not my present purpose. Iam speakite 
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a condition of affairs that existed, and I submit it to the candid 
iyagment of this House that adjudications effected under such 
a vstemm could cone | ipa the judgment or bind the conscience 
a te man or of any Congress. It was impossible that in such 
whirlwind rush, except by the interposition of a miracle, there 


should not occur the extensive errors that have occurred. 
DESERTIONS, 


In addition, at and about that time a system of rulings wasin- 
into the Pension Bureau by the Assistant Secretary of 
troduced in 
the Interior that broke down all the safeguards that had been 
attempted to be set up before the public Treasury against the 
laims of deserters,and the monstrous theory was introduced 
into the practice of that ae oa the ~~ oe — might 
: rted was not to be pleaded as a bar of his claim upon 
pr Seer Department. I am not going to detail those rul- 
ings. They are part of the public and notorious history of this 
Government. , i a la : 

s a consequence of the kind of adjudications and the kind of 
oun have described it seems as if the walls of the Treasury 
were broken down and its oo — out in an almost in- 

‘ccriminate flow. Everyone who could stoop to ladle out a 
Sart of the flowing oo wee pre Then came a carnival 

ness and wrongdoing. It did result, as the people of 
o comey know, as gentlemen in this Hall know, in a great 
abuse of the beneficent system of pensions. Let me give a few 
illustrations, sir, of the effect of such practices and of such rul- 
ings. : , ‘ 
In the spring of the year a regiment was recruited in one of 
our Northwestern States. The maximum strength of aregiment 
is about 1,040 men. Now, those of us who went down South 
know what a spring campaign is along in March and April. 
There is a great dea! of bluster, and a great deal of roaring, but 
there is not that fierce clash of the elements that we find in the 
North. The roses are beginning to bloom; the birds are com- 
ing back; nature is awakening; ‘every hillside puts on its green, 
and all the world is being robed in its vernal beauty. There is 
no lovelier place in the world than the Mississippi Valley from 
the latitude of Cairo to the neighborhood of Natchez in the 
spring months of the year. 

This regiment was enlisted at that time. The war was afar. 
It wenton guard duty. Its term of enlistment was completed. 
When it came back there was not a glittering line upon its 
flag by glorious battle wrought. The shimmering silk had no 
trace of the baptism of war, and no man had died on fame’s 
height while carrying it to the front. I see around me here 
men who stood in the ‘‘ hell’ of Petersburg; on the great moun- 
tain tops uplifted to Ayer tree of Antietam and Gettysburg; 
in the yellow horrors of Vicksburg; who saw Chickamauga’s 
death stream red with heroic blood and were in the skyey battle 
above the cloudson Lookout, real veterans of the Federal service, 
and they know what sort of a career this unbaptized regiment ran; 
and yet to-day, gentleman, there are upon the pension rolls of 
the United States of that regiment six hundred and fourteen 
men. [Laughterand applause on the Democratic side.] Is that 
— RP. existing- law that will tolerate the creation of 
such a burden? Is that a part ofa roll of honor? What is the 
duty — Commissioner of Pensions with regard to such a rec- 
ord? And gentlemen of the committee, it is notthe worst case. 
Oe + or ahaa a Will the gentleman allow me a word at 

$ point? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I do not fail to join somewhat in sym- 

thy with very much of what the gentleman is saying, but I 

ar he be modify his language when he inquires whether that 
regiment has a roll of honor. 
on BLACK of Illinois. I did not inquire that. I inquired if 

€ names of those regimental pensioners constituted a part of 
a roll of honor, 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman will say this, that 
the duty of a soldier is discharged when he obeys orders, and 
unless there is something against that regiment which indicates 
that its members were not good soldiers, then the laws of the 
ue bekes to apply to them as well as to any other. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, they have applied to them in 
large measure, There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me a question in con- 
nection with that regiment? 

_ BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

a r.RAY. I think you stated that there are some six hun- 
cole of the members of that regiment now borne on the pension 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Six hundred and fourteen, who are 
or have been upon the rolls. Some of them may have died. 

Mr. RAY. And, if I understood you correctly, you said that 

t regiment was recruited and enlisted after the war was over. 
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Mr. BLACK of Illinois. 
was substantially over. 

Mr. RAY. Now, are you prepared to say that those 614 men 
had not seen prior service in other regiments during the war? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not know about that. They 
were pensioned for service in this regiment. 

Mr. RAY. Is it not a fact,and do you not know it to be a fact, 
that the major part of those 614 men had done gallant and meri- 
torious service prior to their enlistment in that regiment, and 
that nearly every one of them was pensioned for disabilities in- 
curred in such prior service? 


IY said in the spring when the war 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I know nothing of the kind. 

Mr. RAY. I have heard the same charges made before, 
and—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, I decline to yield for a speech. 


Mr. RAY (continuing). 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. 
man. 

Mr. LACEY. 
me? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. We have had a good deal of genoral talk from 
the other side of the Houses on this subject, and 1 would be glad 
if the gentleman now would name this regiment. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will not do that. I decline to in- 
troduce anything like a personal element into this business. 
The gentleman will find the records in the Pension Office. 

Mr. LACEY. But unless the gentleman names the regiment 
how shall we find out whether the statements are true or not? 
For instance, my colleague, Col. HENDERSON, was a member of 
one of those regiments- 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. This was not his regiment. 

Mr. LACH Y. Col. HENDERSON was a member of one of those 
regiments and he left his leg at Corinth, but he will be counted 
as one of the 614 if this should happen to have been his regiment. 

Mr. BLACK of [llinois. I have told the gentleman that it was 
not Col. HENDERSON’s regiment. The gentleman knows that 
these men were pensioned for service in this particular regiment 
and not in any other regiment, and so does the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray]. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. HUNTER. That settles it. 

Mr. LACEY. My friend knows that soldiers are pensioned 
for service in the Army, and not for service in particular regi- 
ments. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, sir; I know nothing of the kind. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman name the regiment? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I decline absolutely to do so. I 
bring you a fact, and I tell you that my authority is the Com- 
missioner of Pensions himself, and you can go to him for full 
information. 

Mr. RAY. Well, let me say in all kindness that this isa seri- 
ous charge against the soldier, and I think- 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Sir, it is not a serious charge 
against the worthy soldier, and the gentleman shall not put me 
in that attitude. I have stated the facts in this case as they 
have been given me by the head of the Bureau of Pensions, 
and I refer the gentleman to him for any determination of the 
seriousness of the charge. I think, for my part, that it is a 
serious charge against the system and its operations that allows 
such a manifest accumulation of wrongful claims. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my colleague yield to me 
for a moment? 

My question is whether my colleague can say, about this regi- 
ment that he does not name, and which he refuses to name, 
that any member of it has been pensioned without proper proof 
made under the law of 1890? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I present you the facts that I have 
given; they speak for themselves; no refining will alter the 
judgment of the people on those facts. 

Mr. CANNON of lllinois. Let meask my colleague one other 
question: Whether or no, in his opinion, it is as just to pension 
those men upon perere proof as it is to pension the soldiers of 
the Mexican war, all of them, some of whom never saw Mexico, 
and many of whom never participated in a battle; or as it is to 
pension the soldiers of the Black Hawk war and of the Creek 
and Seminole wars? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. My answer tothat, I think, will sat- 
Whenever the Congress of the United 
States shall declare that men of the character of service [ have 
described,without regard to disability, shall be pensioned, then 
that will be the righttime topensionthem. But until Congress 
does so declare, the attempt to do it isa wrong and an imposi- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side. | tae 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. The Congres; has provided that where the dis- 


I say now that I state the truth. 
[I decline to yield further, Mr. Chair- 


Will the gentleman permit a question from 
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abilities exist pensions shall be granted to the men of the serv- 
ice of which he speaks, and the gentleman does not deny here 
that the disabilities do exist. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I present the statement as I have re- 
ceived it, and if the gentleman can believe that out of a regi- 
ment so many men were disabled to the extent that under the 
law of June 27, 1890—a law passed nearly twenty-five years after 
their service—they are entitled to be pensioned, he is welcome 
to his conclusion. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman permit one further sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. To be perfectly frank, it does seem to me that 
there is altogether too much mystery about this regiment. If 
we are to be furnished with facts which are to go to thecountry, 
substantial facts upon which an intelligent and thinking people 
are to decide, I think we ought to have them authenticated be- 
yond all possible question. Now, I donotdoubt the gentleman's 
word for a single moment, but I would like myself to examine 
those files to see whether the statement would be fully verified. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, sir, you can do so. 

Mr. GROUT. Because a loose statement of this kind, not di- 
rect, not giving any authoritative facts as to any careful exami- 
nation for this purpose, seems to me a little too uncertain. 

Mr. BLACK of Lllinois. I have told the gentleman where he 
can find the verification of the statement, and ! have no doubt 
that he may be able to avail himself of it at an earlyday. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, if other cases are wanted they can be furnished. 
But, before I part from this stage of the subject, I desire to be 
clearly understood in declaring that against the men who under 
the law, broad as it is, wide as are its scope and application, are 
entitled to pension, neither I nor any Democratic Representative 
here has a word of hostile criticism. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We speak against the abusesthat manifestly have 
overwhelmed the law. [Renewed applause.] 

I call the attention of gentlemen on the other side to the fact 
that their great organs of publicopinion for months were grum- 
bling and threatening and imploring that there might be more 
caution used in the administration of the Pension Office, and if 
there was a great official who assaulted the surplus and a great 
leader in the Republican porte who said that he did not believe 
that the apothecary’s scales should weigh the evidence in de- 
termining the claim of the Federal soldier, on the other hand 
no one has ever been found who was willing to officially declare 
that the pensions should be cut out by the steam shovel and 
loaded ontoa gravel train. [Langhter.] The one extreme is 
as wrong as the other. 

ORGANIZED FRAUDULENT ATTACKS ON THE TREASURY. 

Another result of this condition of affairs and this manifest 
“‘atmosphere”—I thank the gentleman from Vermont for the 
word—which arose from a prostituted public opinion—it can not 
be called judgment, ror judgment disappeared in the mad rush 
for spoil—was the formation at certain peints of organized raids 
—_ the Pension Department. I have before me a statement 
of the Commissioner of Pensions upon that point, and I will read 
it as part of my remarks: 


There are some hundreds of pensions involved in what are known as the 
Norfoik frauds, which have been suspended for several months, pending in- 
vestigations in the particular cases. Then, as you remember, the claim 
agent, Drury, confessed that the most of the great number of ion claims 
submitted by him to the Pension Bureau were based upon davits either 
forged or in which the aflants committed perjury. He is in the ten- 
tiary and several of his accomplices have been convicted, but in most of the 
particular cases the evidence applicable to each case which would warrant 
the annulment of the pension is not all in. 

The New Mexico fraudulent ion cases are axanky like those in Nor- 
folk and larger in number. There the claim agent on his own plea of guilty 
is also in the penitentiary, and payment of the tainted pensions s Ss sus- 
pended. In Iowa more than thirty indictments have, a few days ago, been 
returned by the grand ainst the claim agent, some hundreds of the 

sions obtained by him ha been —— upon strong presumptive 
evidence of fraud. So in Buffalo, N. Y.,and there are isolated cases in many 
other-places. 


A table made to-day shows this condition of affairs: At Norfolk 
there have been 1,200 sus cases, 35 arrests, 40 indictments, 
20 convictions, and 8 acquittals by reasonof the discoveries made 
through these investigations. In New Mexico there have been 
1,700 cases tainted with suspicion, 3 arrests, and 3 indictments. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., there have been 2,500 cases under suspicion 
as the work of aman who manufactured the evidence. here 


have been 4 arrests there, and 4 indictments. 
nesota there have been 2,200 suspected claims, and 48 indict- 
ments. In New Orleans, 160 claims suspected, 8 arrests, 12 in- 
dictments, 6 convictions. In Chattan and Nashville there 
are 197 suspected cases, 12 arrests, 12 indictments. 2 convictions, 
and l acquittal. So that, bringing this record down from the 
23d of December until the present day, there have been 28 ar- 
rests, 82 indictments, and 61 convictions at the points named. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. BLACK of Ulinois. 


In Ilowa.and Min- 


Yes, sir. 
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Mr.GROSVENOR. The fact that there are abuses of this |... 
is offered by you, I understand, as an argument against the }. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Notatall. The gentleman h, 
followed me if he believes I am at this time arguing ao} 
law. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then it is against the admini: 
the law? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. It is against the admi 
the law in the manner I have deseribed and as fo 
ducted. 

I am endeavoring to show the reason why tho pres 
missioner of Pensions has been active in the discha 
duties as an honest man, and I am answering the char 
gentleman from Vermont that we are unfriend|y to the 
soldier. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman any kno, 
number of cases of frauds upon the revenue in th 
manufacture of whisky? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the number of arr 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it nota fact that ninet, 
every one hundred of those arrested for such offen 
prosecuted beyond an indictment and a recovery of | 
the Commissioner? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That may be; but her 
indictment and prosecution going on just.as far a 
they can go. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Are the frauds upon th: 
which the gentleman is reciting any more an arg 
this whole pension system than the attacks upo 
by the manufacture of bogus silver dollars or ot! 
counterfeiting are an argument against our curren 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I submit to the gent 
Ohio that his interruption has proceeded as far as | | 
allow it to go. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me jus 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. Were there any arrests and indi 
convictions for fraudsupon the pension laws during t 
that you were at the head of the Bureau? 

Mr. BLACK of [ilineis. Yes,sir; thereis nodou)tabout that. 
in other words, if I mayamplify my answer, when so gy 
is spread before the public, it is necessary that there 
the greatest vigilance and activity in the protection of 
ernment property. 

Mr.GROUT. And there were arrests and conviction 
the administration of Gen. Raum also, were there not’ 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Of those indictments which you h 
cited as having been returned, how many were return 
old soldiers? 

Mr. BLACK of Lilinois. I do not know; they w: 
ments returned for abuses of this law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Abuses on the part of agents, or on t 
of applicants for pensions? 

Mr. BLACK of [llinois. Agentsand their fellow-cous 
and those who undertook to swear away the pro) 
Government. 

THE NECESSITY FOR SUPERVISING THE WORK OF LOCAL 1 

Now let me proceed. Another branch of the as: 
yesterday by the gentleman from Vermont upon Judge 
was that he had been engaged in making rules that hi 
culated the local boards and had diminished their di 
importance. I am frank to say that in my judgment 
tempt at diminishing the importance or reducing th: 
the information, professional or otherwise, that may Dede! 
from a local board is a mistake. I think the utmost possid~ 
weight should be given to the evidence of those boarcs. 

But notwithstanding all that, it is none the lesstrue that! 
the time such boards were organized until to-day they have pect 
simply advisory bodies. They huve not been adjudicators: tic 
have not been the judges. They have from the time they 
ized until to-day sent their work in to the medic G 
sion, and the medical division—which I beg the geutieman |v 
Vermont to remark—is largely identical in its person.’ ' 
with what it was in 1892, has from the time the boards )s"" 
work, taken their certificates and used them simply as & )s"' ‘ 
the evidence in the case, has weighed and accepted or ree 
that evidence according to its judgment. L 

That is what the medical division is for. That is why as'e™ 
staff of doctors—some of them young, possibly, others olde" 
all of them honest,sofaras I knuw —is appropriated for year _ 
year by the Government of the United States in order that ti'y 
may pass upon and determine the medical weight o! all the - : 
dence in any given cause, including the certificates from ‘ 
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—— 
local boards. And us illustrating the necessity for such super- 
vision I will quote a letter recently written, and obtained by ar- 
<¢ from @ member of the pension board at Preston, Fillmore 
County, Minn.—one of the boards that was concerned in these 
extensive frauds in lowa and Minnesota. There was a little 
croup of five boards there that were engaged in such plundering 
Pr the Government as medical boards unchecked can always ac- 
oan lish. One of the men engaged in the scheme was arrested. 
This letter was found in his possession. It is addressed to Mr. 
George M. Van Leuven, jr., who, as | understand, was the attor- 
nev managing the claim mentioned in the letter. 

(Unit 


rest 


14 States pension examining surgeon. Office rooms, first door over 
Se Hard & Wells Block. } 
OFFICE OF GEORGE A. LOVE, M. D., 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
Preston, Fillmore County, Minn., October 16, 1891. 


sn: oO ? res ‘ 1 re 
ae ee ee ee ee ae re ae set abe 
half, as we have seven for the twenty-one yet— 
Thatis, they had reserved seven of all the cases before the board 
to be examined on the 2istin order that thereby, under the regu- 
lations of the Department, they might get larger fees. 


By the way, I made an affidavit for George Drury, October 15, A. D. 1889, 
and I learn that his pension has been allowed and he promised tosend me an 
X. which I have not seen. Please remind him and oblige. When are you 
coming over? How are the twin colts? — 

Hoping to hear from you when convenient. 


yours fr nall 
Yours frater y; G. A. LOVE. 


Gronrcr M. VAN LEUVEN, Jr., 

Lime Springs, Jowa. 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. GROUT. Does the gentleman read that as a fair sample 
of the local examining boards throughout the country? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Notat all; and the gentleman does 
not so understand me. He knows that I have read this to illus- 
trate the argument I was making—that the work of the local 
pension examining boards must be scrutinized by the central 
authority, as it has been from the time these boards were estab- 
lished. 

Mr. GROUT. But no one disputes that. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Then the evidence of the fact that 
the local examining boards have their work reviewed by the 
medical division is not evidence of unfriendliness on the part of 
the Department toward the soldier. 

Mr. GROUT. Yes; butif the gentleman will allow me, the 
noint is that now the right to rate at all is taken from the local 

oards by the Administration. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I have said to the gentleman that 
so far as that limitation is concerned I thought that it was not 
awiseone. I agree with him on that point. 

Mr.GROUT. I did not understand concession to go quite to 
thatextent. Iam glad to understand it. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. But the existence of such a state of 
affairs as that at Preston and Faribault and the other three 
county towns in that region shows the necessity for bringing 
the work of this widespread system of local boards under the 
control of the central medical board. 

Mr. MARSH. Has not thatalways been the case? 

Mr, BLACK of Illinois. I say it always has been and always 
will be when the office does its full duty. 

{ also add here a table which shows the criminal report since 
the Ist of December, 1893, the arrests, indictments, convictions, 
sentences, and acquittals, but will not take the time to read it. 
will publish it with my remarks: 


Criminal report since December 1, 1893. 
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This table illustrates the situation which the Commissioner of 
ak now incumbent, found at the time he assumed the 
a of his office. No, gentlemen, the fact that the Commis- 
. ner of Pensions may have chosen to make a different ruling 
ay or to the weight that should be given or the precise and 

action that should be taken by a member of a 


msion ex- 
&mining board, is not a proof of hostility to the pensioner. 
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{ | that there was a spirit of bitter hostility that lurked b 
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- MARSH. Will my colleague allow me right there? 
| Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes. 
: Mr. MARSH. Is not this new ruling of the Commissioner of 
I ensions, which prohibits local examining boards from express- 
ing their opinions as to the degree of disability, evidence of an 
unfriendly act toward the soldier? , 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, it is not 

Mr. MARSH. Does it no 


kind ofevidencea 


eee ot aD Os e +h + 
aevprlve { > soldier oi the very 


which he 


. 
Dest 


} 
3 to the decree of disability under 
. 


is laboring, and has not the Commissioner thereby closed the 
door by means of which he may ascertain the truth in regard to 
the condition of the soldier? . 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. It doesnot indicate hostility, for the 
question of the gentleman presupposes that the an rs of tho 





roing ¢ } ir ta °c in 
going to be in every in- 


medical board and their opinions are 
stance friendly to the claimant. 

Mr. MARSH. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. But it might be that the opinions of 
the medical board would be unfriendly; and now, as a matter of 
fact, I desire to say to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MarsH] 
that what called the attention of the Commissioner of Pensions 
to that practice and induced him to make the ruling which has 
been criticised here was, that he found a soldier whose applica- 
tion had been denied in the medical division upon the opinion of 
the local medical board; but in examining the statement of tho 
man'scase as testified to in detail by the local medical board, he, 
the Commissioner, found that the opinion of the locai board was 
wrong and that the man ought to have been pensioned, and he 
pensioned him! And furthermore, if was in order to impose a 
greater degree of diligence in the office, in the medica! division, 
as he himself states, in order that they might talre hold of the 
facts in the cases and not the opinions of outside men, some- 
tin though fortunately rarely—colored by such considera- 
tions as tha letter of Mr. Love has recited; in order that the 
facts in the case, which are noted in the local board certificates 
might pass before the medical and judicial minds of the officers, 
he required that the opinions should bs eliminated and facts re- 
cited by the local boards. 

Mr. MARSH. Does my colleague mean to characterize those 
medical boads as outside men? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Outside the office. 

Mr. MARSH. Have they not taken the oath of office just as 
much as the Commissioner? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. MARSH. Then they are not outside 
man is unfortunate in that expression. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ithink not. [ think we understand 
each other precisely. I think we mean exactly what is right 
about this thing. 
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men. The gentle- 


THE QUESTION OF RATINGS 
But another evidence that was adduced yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GRouT] of the unfriendliness of the 
present Commissioner of Pensions to the veteran soldier was 
found in that wonderful exhibition with which the gentleman 
favored us of what he styled ‘‘ Democratic arithmetic.” 

We all remember the pathos that swept through the numbers 
that he furnished, and with what unction the gentleman dwelt 
upon the fact that under the present rule in the Pension Office 

| a disability of $8and adisability of $6 could not be added together 
| to make $14, and how that error ran through the various actions 
| of consolidation, sothat it was manifest to the gentleman's mind 
| neath the 
simple digits of the case. 

Now, for the purposes of the argument Laccept the gentleman’s 
conclusions. I, for the purposes of the argument, will agree 
with him that although the practice has been not to consoli- 
date those ratings, the failure to do so was an act of desperate 
hostility tothe Federal soldier. I find the following in the case 
of Henry H. Weike, decided at a date that 1 shall name subse- 
quently, and by a party whose name will later appear{ reading]: 

The basis of rates under the act of June 27, 1890, is inability to earn sup- 


port by reason of incapacity for manual labor, due to disability, not the re- 
sult of vicious habits. 


The order of the present Commissioner of Pensions, the gen- 
tleman from: Vermont [Mr. GRouT] will be fair enough to say, is 
bottomed upon that idea. But this decision proceeds: 

Schedule or nominal rates will not be added together to make up a rate 
under said act, but the rate will be based upon the combined effect of all the 
causes involved, upon the applicant's capacity for manual labor. 

That decision, Mr. Chairman, was rendered on the 27th of 
June, 1890, and was rendered by Mr. Bussey to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, under the sanction of John W. Noble, the 
then Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. S» that if the failure of which the 
gentleman complained yesterday to consolidate rates to make a 
greater rate was an error and an act of hostility to the Federal 
soldier, a thing which I deny, still it had its origin and its pri- 
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mary declaration at the hands of a Republican Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior to a Republican Commissioner of Pensions; 
and I want to say further there, Mr. Chairman, that such was 
the effect of that order that, instead of largely more than one- 
half of the claims which passed to adjudication being allowed, 
largely more than one-half of them after that time were rejected, 
and hence it was that in the last year of the administration of 
Commissioner Raum the pension certificates issued fell off nearly 
90,000 in a year because of that decision. 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow a question now? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GROUT. Those were schedule or nominal rates? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GROUT. But the rating under these new rules is a sub- 
stantial rating, as the gentleman will remember I showed him; 
it is provided in section 2 of Order 225. 

Now, while it might be improper to add nominal rates ora 
nominal rate to a substantial rate—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. What do you call a nominal rate? 

Mr.GROUT. Many of the rates under the standard schedule. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Four dollars is a nominal rate; and 
in this Weike case the rates were $4 and $8. 

Mr. GROUT. To besure. [remember the case well. Eight 
dollars for rheumatism and $4 for disease of the kidneys, as I re- 
member, and those were schedule or nominal rates. They were 
not rates provided as the new rates are under the new rules, 
every one of which must be substantial. They do not allow 
substantial rates to be added, and there may be six of ‘them and 

yet none of them can be added. The pension is still $6. That 
is what I protest against. So that this case is very different 
than the one under the new ruies of which I have spoken. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. There is the authority under which 
the practice of the Bureau was instantly changed, and that is 
the decision under which the Commissioner of Pensions issued 
the order that was criticised by the gentleman. The volume 
from which I read is the sixth of the Decisions of the Department 
of the Interior, at page 193. 

But i think, Mr. Chairman, that the order itself is right, and 
that the rule laid down her@ is right, and that it is not possible 
under the law, whatever may be the sentimentality of the occa- 
sion, for a man to consolidate rates that might be independent 
of each other and thusclaim a greater rate. That has been the 
practice under this law until it was checked and overthrown by 
this decision. And I honor that decision, for it properly states 
the rule. But for a year the Bureauof Pensions knowingly and 
willfully violated the law; consolidated small rates to make a 
certificate rate and plundered the public Treasury of uncounted 
sums. 

Mr. GROUT. If the gentleman will allow one further ques- 
tion, I will ask him to point out what there is in that decision to 
show that before that time nominal rates were added, They 
were certainly not added in that case, for the case went up from 
the Pension Office to the Interior Department on a refusal to 
add a nominal rate, and the Secretary confirmed it. [ under- 
take to say that the case does not show that to be the practice. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. {[ have shown that after that ruling 
which changed the prevailing practice, the cases fell off nearly 
100,000in the succeeding year. Thisis showing sufficient to those 
who know the practice which the belated order changed. 

Mr. GROUT. Ichallenge you to show that was the practice. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I think I have allowed interruptions 
on this point sufficiently. 

Mr. GROUT. Very well. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Another evidence of the hostility 
the gentleman from Vermont says the present administration of 
the Pension Bureau has exhibited to the Federal soldier is 
found in the diminution of the amount of work and in the dim- 
inution of the amount appropriated. I append a table here 
which shows that in the eighi weeks ending with the 24th of 
February of this present year, 5,710 original and 6,152 other 
classes of cases were adjudicated, making agrand total of 12,826 
certificates issued in that time. 


' Certificates issued during the period from January 1 to February 24, 1894, inclu- 
sive, by weeks. 





Origi- /Total all 


Week ending— 
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Mr. GROUT. They are improving rapidly. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. They are working to the limi: >: 
the force in the office. They are “improving” to the Jimi. 7: 
the possibility of good work. They are not running a cto... 
shovel and a gravel train. [Laughter.] . _— 

The second point that the gentleman objected to was + 
pending bill appropriated a less amount—— 

Mr. GROUT. Oh, no; I did not object to that. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois (continuing). Than in previous, 
I answer that in two ways. First, when the estimates of } 
Lochren went in at $165,000,000, they were based upon the won. 
that had been done in a preceding period; but the manjfact 
falling off from the exhaustion of the material; the manifoc 
falling off in the business rendered it probable that a less gmoy n+ 
would be required than was required inthe preceding yea ~ aa 
so the Committee on Appropriations lessened this amount py 
$11,000,000; and that was one of the proofs of hostility that hers 
was this diminution. . 

The year after the phenomenal year which I have mentioned 
wherein the Commissioner of Pensions issued 311,000 certificates 
and in the next year only 223,000, the records of the office itself 
showed a greatly less number of claims being filed, and ren. 
dered it apparent that a less sum would be used if the same ex.- 
ertion was employed and the same work done this coming year 
that was done during the year 1892-93, rendering the appropria- 
tion of a less amount necessary, and in the condition of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and in the condition of the public mind, it wag 
the duty of the Committee on Appropriations not to recommend 
a greater amount than was necessary for the payment of pen- 
sions. But the gentleman from Vermont—and [| call his atten- 
tion now to this statement, along with his distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL]—was on the sub- 
committee that reported this appropriation. I believe I am 
correctly informed. 

Mr. GROUT. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Binc- 
HAM] was my colleague on the subcommittee, and not the 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL]. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. During all the time that that Dill 
was in committee, and before its report, there was no claim made 
by yourself, or Gen. BINGHAM, or Gen. COGSWELL, as I am in- 
formed, that a larger amount should be appropriated. 

Mr. GROU’:. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will allow me, 
I did not claim on yesterday that a larger sum should be appro- 
priated. I argued the best I could to satisfy all parties that 
there would not be more money used than appropriated. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Then I am sure 

Mr. GROUT. The point of the criticism was that they were 
not going to spend as much as they ought to expend under the 


hat the 


ears, 


idge 
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Mr. BLACK of Illinois(continuing). ThenI amsure that my 
point may be taken as not only demonstrated but confessed. 

Mr. GROUT. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man for his judgment on this point. I would like to know of 
him whether he believes it is the duty of the people to rest easy 
under the process which has been going on under all adminis- 
trations, by which the soldiers who under the laws seem to %e 
entitled to pensions are, for the lack of the requisite machinery 
and the appropriation of the necessary funds, so continually de- 
layed in the adjudication of their claims that death is settling 
probably at least 33 per cent of them, and they are never get 
ting their rights settled for causes which accrued almost « gen- 
eration ago? : 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That may be a statement, Mr. 
Chairman, but it hardly takes the shape of an interrogaiory. 

Mr. BLAIR. I intended it as such. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will let it pass as it is. . 

Mr. BLAIR. I wanted the gentleman’s judgment upon oe 
policy—whether it is not the duty of the country, regardless 0 
this particular bill, to make provision to settle these claims, 
even if it does require a double force in the Pension Office and 
increases the liabilities of the country at once to make prov isk mn 
to take care of these men and give them their rights how uncer 
the law. ; r 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. {[ answer you by referring you to tie 
gentlemen in charge on the minority side of the Dill, who con 
cede that every dollar is Pew here that is needed. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wanted the gentleman’s own judgment. 
not subscribe to that doctrine. i 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will leave you to the gent 
who have charge of the bill on that side. en 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will not express his judgment, 
I assume he is conscious that it is the other way. hair 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not yield further, Mr. © rey! 
man. The unanimous report of the committee, made by me® is 
both parties, the judgment of this House and of the country! 
that we are paying all and spending all we can. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY NOT HOSTILE TO PENSIONS, 


The attempt was made yesterday to show that the Democratic 

varty, and especially the Democratic party in this House, was 
ostile to the claims of the Federal soldiers. It is not the case. 
[have before me & résumé, Mr. Chairman, of the real work in 
this matter. This House since 1861 has been for eighteen years 
under the controlof the Republican party. Their Speakers have 
occupied the chair where you now sit. During that eighteen 
ears Republican Houses originated bills which appropriated 
$676,000,000 for the payment of pensions. During sixteen years 
of that time (counting the present Congress and supposing the 
passage of this bill, to the cperegete of which there is no oppo- 
sition, and which will o through), the Democratic party has 
been in charge of this House and has originated the appropria- 
tion bills for — payment of pensions, and they have appropri- 
951,000,000. 

ated SOROUT. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois (continuing). Nearly a thousand mil- 
lion of dollars for the payment of pensions by Democratic Houses 

ress. 
Oe GROUT. Now, will the gentleman tell us which party 
furnished the laws under which this money was paid. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Some of them have been furnished 
»y the Democratic party. 

"be GROUT. hat liberal pension law has been placed upon 
the statute books by the Democratic party? 

Mr. BLACK of lilinois. Many of them; the arrears of pen- 

ions, for instance. 
; Mr. GROUT. Tell us another. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I could go through the books and 
show youmany; some of them are now pending as unenacted laws 
in this Congress. The gentleman will not deny the figures. 

Mr. GROUT. Of course you made the appropriations. Gen- 
tlemen would not repudiate by refusing to make the appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The gentleman will not deny these 
figures which I have given him, and which are authentic in 
their totality, without descending to the dollars and cents; and 
they indicate and demonstrate more fairly than any amount of 
talk can do, that in deaiing with the Federal soldiers the Dem- 
a party _ — a great, magnanimous, and noble party. 

r. GROUT laughed. 

Mr. BLACK of Eilinois. The hollow laughter of baffled anger 
or — can not a out pe nearly thousand million dollars 
that Democratic Congresses have voted for the support of the 
— ofthe Federal Army. [Applause on the Semperatio 
side. 

J THE DEMOCRATIC PENSION POLICY. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party on this great question 
occupies definite ground, and I, with the concurrence of my fel- 
lows here, can state it. The Democratic party believes that 
every law, public and private, which has been enacted in behalf 
of the pensioners of the Federal Army should be generously, 
truly, and fully administered and discharged. The Democratic 

arty ee that me attempt to exceed the bounds set by the 
awmaking power of this Government, whéther under the call 
of sentimentality or the pressure of supposed policy, is wrong, 
is impolitic in the end, and is public robbery. We plant our- 
selves, therefore, upon the doctrine that every soldier to whom 
the country under its extremest promise has become indebted, 
shall receive all that belongs to him in the best money of the 
land, and not, as the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PIcK- 
LER| strikingly showed, in depreciated money. The gentleman 
quoted to you an order made in September, 1861: 

[General Orders, No. 16.] 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, Washington, September 3, 1961. 
soul General-in-Chiet is happy to announce that the Treasury Department, 
heretofore, teen ee to the troops, is about to supply, besides coin, as 
all banks and ——e notes in fives, tens, and twenties, as good as gold at 
convenlent for trensunsciog Penal woes oiicets aud an vs thee rae 
_ Good husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, serving under the 
- faemee nie will thus soon have the ready and safe means of relieving 

In making Up a ns which could not be reached with coin. 

packages every officer may be relied upon, no doubt, 


for such assistance aa May be needed by his 
S men. 
By command of Lieut. Gen. Scott: . 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
= Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Sir, I went back in memory quickly to that time—when the 
— old general of the Army saw that there was danger that 
ae in the ranks would be cheated and wronged, and there- 
yo Theclaimed that they would be paid in money as good as 
oan - The gentlemen from South Dakota tells us that they were 
ra paid. Never untilafter the Democratic party had assumed 
ae er in this House did the dollar in which the soldier was paid 
of mene to an equality with the gold dollar, and not then until all 
the he oe had passed out of the hands of the soldier and into 
. — sof the bondholder. The legislation which appreciated 
nds of the country made them payable, not in the ‘‘ lawful 
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money” in which it was at first provided they should be paid, 
not in the ‘‘coin” in which it was subsequently provided they 
should be paid, but in gold. 

That was Republican legislation. I do not quarrel with it, 
but [dounite with the gentleman frem South Dakota in calling 
attention to the fact that through all those years when the Re- 
public was moving forward in its macnificence, with boundless 
wealth developing upon every hand, that same party which pro- 
tected a few thousand bondholders and made their claims good 
to the uttermost farthing—the pound of flesh and the drop of 
Christian blood—was not willing, nor did it seriously essay, to 
equalize the payments of the man whose blood and valor had 
made those bonds worth holding, whether in New York or in 
the coffers of London and Amsterdam. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

No, sir; while the Republican party sat in this Hall, dominat- 
ing its legislation and giving everything that was asked by the 
money power, they never attempted to equalize the money that 
was paid to the soldier, even when it went so low as to require 
285 cents of it to buy a dollar in gold. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. With pleasure; but before the gen- 
tleman puts his question I want to say, to prevent misunder- 
standing, that I am not quarreling at this time with the bond 
legislation, but simply using it as an illustration of the failure 
to do equal justice in other lines. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When did the Government pay to the 
bondholder a better dollar than it paid to the soldier? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will not answer that question now. 
Let the records of the Treasury answer. 

Mr. GROSVENER. The gentleman had better not answer it. 
And when we did restore specie payment so that every dollar 
became equally good, every Democrat in this House and in the 
Senate voted against it. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ido not understand the relevancy 
of that proposition. WhatIsaid and what I reiterate is this, 
that while, under the interpretation given to the laws which 
you had enacted, your Secretaries of the Treasury paid the in- 
terest on the bonds in gold and gradually changed the issues 
first from the greenback bearing bond to the coin bearing bond. 
and then to the gold bearing bond, you never raised your hand 
to help pay the Federal soldier the difference between his de- 
preciated blood money and the dollar of the bondholder. |Ap 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GROUT. Has the Democratic party ever raised its hand 
to do that? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir; ithas been oneof the stead- 
fast attempts of Democrats to attain such equality. We have 
failed, but that is because we have not had the majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GROUT. Are you attempting it by the silver dollar 
which you provided for the other day? 

Mr. HEPBURN. May [ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Does the gentleman understand it to be the 
position of the Democratic party now that it is willing to make 
good to the soldier the ditference between the value of the 
money that he received and gold? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. What I undertake to say—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, answer the question. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will answer you, but you shall not 
put words into my mouth. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood you to say so. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, if you understood me [ need 
not answer you further, but if you desire a further answer I will 
giveit. There are times of seed and times of harvest. There 
was atime when that could have been done and ought to have 
been done; but now it is a question of possibility, a question 
whether under the existing resources of the Government it can 
be done; and if attempted now it would do but partial justice, for 
a multitude are dead who might have been halved: 

Mr. GROUT. Did the Democratic party propose to doit when 
it could have been done—in the ‘‘ seed time?” [Laughter onthe 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes; the minority in this House urged 
the passage of such legislation—— 

Mr. GROUT. Specially providing for the soldier? 

Mr. REED. I think the general is quite right from his point 
of view. Now, that we can not pay it he is ready to pay it. 
{Laughter.] 

(Confusion in the Hall.) 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair desires to call attention to the 
fact that order will be better preserved if gentlemen who desire 
to interrupt the speaker will first address the Chair. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I stand here to reiler- 
ate, to make strong, to make emphatic, to make unmistakable, the fact 
that for any man who has an honest claimto a pension under the laws 
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of his country the Democratic party has welcome and payment; and 
the Democratic party stands, as it ought to stand, as the great repre- 
sentative of the American people to insist again and again thatthe roll 
of honor shall be clean, and that pensions shall be payable to the men 


who deserve them, and not to others. [Applause.] 

We represent the whole people, the taxpayers and those who 
are pensioned. We demand justice for both and forall. The 
only evil that can overtake the pensioners of the country will 
come, if come it does, from false and sentimental interpreta- 
tions of the generous laws of a generous land, and from the 
profligate substitution of the wishes or weaknesses of a bureau 
chief for the statutes of the Republic. 

All that is necessary, all the tax and drain upon our resources 
that may be required to carry out the most munificent promises 
ever made by the most munificent government of the world we 
will bear, and if control shall hereafter pass to you gentlemen 
on the other side, and you choose to enlarge those laws and to 
write on the statute book in honest manliness, in fair, plain lan- 
guage a service pension, that is for you and the country to settle, 
and we will not be laggard in bearing our share of the burden; 
but until we do sentiment and interpretation shall not in the 
name of patriotism make pillage of the people and robthe Treas- 
ury of the Republic! [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS 
NOT HOSTILE TO THE PENSIONERS. 

Another error that has been urged in the discussion of this 
question jis the fear, or the insinuated belief, that the present 
head of the Pension Bureau is himself hostile to his fellow-sol- 
diers, and in order to make the most of that idea it is alleged 
that he is dominated by a Confederate soldier. 

Sir, the present Secretary of the Interior was a six-year-old 
boy at the outbreak of the war. Loo at his vastness of pro- 
portion now, you might not believe it, but he was only like the en- 
thusiastic children of our own homes during the war. He was 
too young forservice. He followed father,mother, home! He is 
one of that younger generation that mustcome and crowd us gray- 
beards olf the scene of action and take affairs.in charge; and, for 
my part, lam not willing to leave as alegacy to the generation 
that is to follow us one word of bitterness, one act of oppression 
that would leave a scourge upon the back or a thorn inthe heart 
of any citizen of our country yet to come. [Applause,] We do 
not want to carry forward. we ought not to carry forward, this 
perpetual proseriptionof men who once may have differed with us. 

It is a crime scarcely second to that of rebellion itself that in 
this Hall constantly we hear the suggestion that men who differ 
in political opinion are to be sneered at and taunted because, in 
that remote past—which, thank God, will never be renewed— 
they stood for what they believed to be right, though as we be- 
lieved, and still believe, it was wrong. In the nameof my coun- 
try, long to endure as our common home; in the name of our 
fathers; in the name of the great God of Peace and Union I pro- 
test against these perpetual insults. The day of petty recrimi- 
nation has gone by and the day of a nobler man is on us; 
and I speak for that Democratic party whieh has the light of 
coming morning on its face, and which” despite the dissensions 
of to-day, when its disputes about revenue and other questions 
shall have gone by, will long continue in control of this Govern- 
ment. [Great applause on the Democratic side.]} 

The Democratic party, beeause of its small internal dissen- 
sions, may seem to you gentlemen to have a weak hold on 
power; but I tell you that when it goes back to the people it 
will be to meet their approval, and it is going to rally con- 
trol to the end. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side.] 
I have listened to your propheciesof disaster to that great party 
of the people. You have been the hired Cassandras the 
mourning Jeremiahs of this land, but we do not believe in you, 
gentlemen. We rely upon the assurance of the American peo- 
ve that that great party, which represents their interests and 

eir new life and their new power and their new purposes, 
will be continued incontrol of Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior is being burdened in these dis- 
cussions with such —— as I have mentioned. I repudiate 
them. The question is, is he ~ es or is he wrong in deeisions, 
and on that let the issue be tried. 

Lam going to tell pam honestly, as you deserve to have it told 
to you, and as youall know it, and asthe ople deserve to know 
it, that in the multiplicity of affairs of that great office, which 
involves the affairs of the In lians, of lands and patents, of edu- 
cation and railroads, of the Geological Survey and the Census 
Office, and, greatest of all, of Pensions, the Secretary, Mr. Smith, 
must, by the constitution of human nature += way man is 
made, surrender and does surrender to his Commissioner of 
Pensions the control of the work of his Bureau. He is the re- 
sponsible power; and what the Commissioner of Pensions does 
Mr. Smith reeords, approves, and executes. 

The reports that come to this desk from that office are written 
by the Commissioner of Pensions, or prepared in the Bureau o 
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Pensions. The Secretary is the conduit through which 
such touchandcolor as he may, the work of that great Bur, 
the work of its chief are transmitted to this House. \»,j 
brave gentlemen on the other side, every one of you. Irn, } 
You know that Hoke Smith does not sit there to admini- ' 
little things. You know that what he does asthe head ; 
Department is practically to accept the work of tha: 
performed under the direction of its chosen chief. 4), 
that chosen chief? Is hehostile to the Federal soldic, 
gentlemen to go back with me for a little while to 

will start the tingling blood through hearts on this 

other alike. 

It was the 2d day of July, 1863, and this eapital ¢ 
ror-stricken because the invading legions of Lee h; 
sounded the opening thunders at Gettysburg. On 
day of that great contest to which the world stood wi 
the mighty forces of good and evil were in conflic: 
tle into permanent victory for whatI and many of , 
lieved, and what all of us now know was the righ 
ond day the corps of Sickles, that gallant and illustr; 
soldier and gentleman who sits there [pointing] durine o),, 
liberations, were engaged at Peach Orchard in front of ¢, 
tery Hill. Hewascharged by Wilcox and by Barksdalo. f, 
by the thronging thousands of Hill and Longstreet. ‘| 
were broken. Who could stand the outnumberineg. 
sault of that superb array of gray-coated, slouch-hat 
ans when they came on the run? 

Then was a spectacle as grand as any in the history o; 
in proportion to the numbers involved, and foreshadowin 
mightier charge of Pickett on the following day. 

Our troops, passing back through our second | 
lodgment and safety under the protection of their comrades of 
the same blood and faith and strength as those that ass 
them. And in the very center of that vast steadfast mass th 
First Minnesota Regiment stood with this man Lochren in its 
lines. [Applause.] He lived long, sir [addressing Mr. Gror 
in your great old mountain State, and caught there the inspira 
tion of that man who said at Ticonderoga, ‘‘Surrender to me in 
the name of the great God and the Continental Congress.” [He 
was American, although born on foreign soil. With his fe! 
lows, 262 in number, with whom he had won distinction and 
honor—because until he marched to the flaming death of An 
tietam, he had been but.a private and a sergeant in the rank 
it was there the hand of reward hunted him out and made hii 
a petty officer in that command, with the remnant of his cow- 
mand he stood on the crest of Cemetery Hill and looked wh« 
our lines, their gallant leader smitten near to death, were 
retreat, looked where the victorious forces were coming on: 
then with the 262, under the command of their gallant colo 
he waited ready for results. 

At that moment there came up thatman whose wide obsery- 
ant. eye, whose great. deeds, whose noble heart, whose brave 
soldiery have made him knownto history as ‘‘ Hancock the Su- 
perb.” [Applause.] Riding from the rear to where this group 
stood, eat on the battle’s perilous height; he looked to th 
oncoming terror, then turning to the devoted band, ‘ Charg 
those columns,” was hiscommand. I give you the facts 
tory has recorded them. And at the word, this little array, in 
which Lieut. William Lochren stood (asa file closer if you pleas 
steadied themselves for an onset as hopeless as the stand of the 
Greeks at Thermopylz. Here the broken fragments of « g!0- 
rious army; there the onrush of a victorious foe. 

Those 262 men arrayed themselves in line. At the order, 
with steady steps, with lifted and gleaming guns, that comman« 
of 262 started down the hill toward the front of the conlic' 
Their purpose seen and the leaden rain fell upon them: 
pushed forward; they increased their double-quick to a ru 
they brought their bayonets down; they made » break in the 
center of that line, which checked the advance of those victor! 
ous veteransand gave time for the reforming of the Union com 
mands, and saved the second day at Cemetery Kidge. [Ap- 
plause.] And in the center of that column was this man Loch- 
ren [renewed applause], to-day an honored member of the Mil i. 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States; to-day 
preferred from the grave duties of judge; to-day bearing Ai 
comrades’ cause in heart as faithfully and as clearly as gre 
215 out of 262 of those comrades fell, killed and wounded, in tha 
single charge, but 47 remaining, and he one of the 47! fe ¥ . 
a private soldier, a noncommissioned officer, an officer. *0F 
three years the tap of the drum and the voice of command *"""" 
moned him on many battlefields. To tell me to-day tha', be 
cause he observes the laws of his country, because he nom = 
and regards his oath, that man, paying out everything he ce 
and reserving onl what he must, is unfriendly to the ogee 
soldiery, stamps the whole vast procession of slanders with ' “ 
character which they deserve—creatures of weak invention 
malicious folly. [Long-continued applause. | 
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Contested Election—English ys. Hilborn. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CHARLES DANIELS, 


oO YEW YORK, 
TOIT 7 Pan “ >~r 7 7. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1894 
nye House having under consideration the contested-slection case of En- 
Line Uv . 6 


lich vg. Hilborn from the Third Congressional district of California 
glist! . : . 


Mr. DANIELS said: : 
Mr. SPEAKER: [agree with the statement of the gentleman 
h ast addressed the House as to the facts which he deems 
The 
evidence establishes the fact that as the votes were finally 
counted, the sitting member was elected by a majority of 4 votes. 
There is no question as to the vote or as to the figures. ; 
~ But the objection is made on behalf of the majority of the 
committee that fraud may be inferred against the gentlemen who 
had charge of conducting and managing the election, and for 
that reason and on that inference not only the returns which 
were made,and erroneously made as is conceded by the minority, 
but the ballots themselves are to be discredited and thrown: out 
of consideration. : 4 y 

This, Mr. Speaker, is attempted to be maintained on the ground 
that 35 voters swear they voted for Mr. English, the contesting 
party to this controversy. That is a mistake. There were not 
thirty-five persons who were sworn; but there were quite a num- 
ber sworn, and then the rest was made up of the evidence of two 
or three persons who prepared the votes of the illiterate voters, 
testifying how these persons voted. Their testimony was that 
when the votes were passed into their hands forcorrection they 
were informed by the voter that he was about to vote, or de- 
sired to vote, for the Democratic ticket, that being the ticket 
on which Mr. English was running; and these persons stated 
that they corrected the vote of the voter so as to represent the 
wishes and intention of the voter as expressed to them. 

Now, it issaid on behalf of the position taken by the majority 
of the committee, by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRown] 
who represents the majority, that the testimony of the officers 
who conducted and managed the election, together with the 
testimony of the other persons who attempted to establish the 
regularity of the election, is not reliable, and therefore must be 
thrown out. But if you throw out the testimony of the persons 
who were the inspectors of election and the clerk of theelection, 
and the testimony of the persons who testified to changing the 
votes for the illiterate voters, then you throw out somany votes 
of the electors as to defeat the election of Mr. English. 

If you can not place reliance on the testimony of the persons 
who were engaged as officers of the election, and swore they 
voted for Mr. English and did not vote for Mr. Hilborn, and you 
throw out the evidence of Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Donahoe, two 
Democrats to whom appeals were made to prepare the illiterate 
voters’ votes, and who testify to the manner in which they pre- 
Hy them, then Mr. Hilborn is elected by at least a majority 
of 4. 

These persons, Donahoe and Faulkner, it will be remembered, 
had been clerks at the election, and prepared the votes of the 
illiterate voters; and their testimony is to the effect that the 
election in this precinct was honestly and fairly carried on; that 
there was no irregularity or fraud, or stuffing oi the ballot box, 
or any attempt made by anybody to interfere with the proper 
and regular operation of the laws. 

The testimony of these persons agrees that when the votes 
were passed up to the inspectors of election they were honestly 
and correctly placed in the ballot box, and when the voting was 
done, and they came to canvass the vote, the ballot box was 
emptied out upon a table in front of these gentlemen, and then 
Mr. Thomas, who was a Prohibitionist, was selected for the 
purpose of declaring what the vote was according to the votes 
contained in the ballot box. He sat down, and from each vote 
declared the result. 

Mr. Gunn stood on one side of him, a Democratic inspector, 


who has | : : “g' 
to be supported by the evidence taken upon this contest. 


~eteereeerr t  i ACE 


and another Democrat on the other, and watched the course of | 


Mr. Thomas in the discharge of this duty, but they did not feel 
the same interest in the members of Congress that they did in 
the local candidates, and therefore did notobserve as closely the 
statement that Thomas was giving upon that subject as they did 
in the cases of the other candidates. 

were observed by these two persons in the statement 
Of the votes, and they were mentioned and corrected at the time, 


but they did not oceur in stating the Congressional vote. In 


declaring the Congressional vote no mistakes were observed, 


But it is evident that they must have been made, for the resul| 
of that vote was stated as 37 for Mr. Hilburn and 15 for M 
English 

Chat there was no intentional misstatement of the vote is sub 
stantiated by the testimony of Mr. Thomas, who called off the 
votes, and by that of the two perso standing by him, and a 
the same time observing the vo [In this respect the evi- 
dence was uniform that the proceedings, as well as that relating 
to the voting and the depositing « h of the votes re en- 
tirely regular. 

“he witnesses who gave this evMence were placed upon the 


stand and were sworn and examined at the instance of the 


con 


testant or the persons conducting the investigation in his b 
half. And that act was a representation that these persons w 


truthful and reliable witn: This principle is s 
lished everywhere that the party or person who produ 
ness and has him sworn and examined will not afterwards 
heard in any effort to impeach such a witness. 


sses. »>Well es 


(OS a 





Mr. Shaffer, another inspector who was sworn and examined 
on behalf of the sitting member, confirmed all that was said b 
these witnesses of the contestant. And there was in fact no 
dence whatever giving any support to the position that tl 
tion was in any respect irregularly or illegally cond: 
all the witnesses agree in stating that theelection was 
guarded, and no vote placed in the ballot box which was not « 
titled to go there, and that no vote so deposited was afierwards 
changed; and no vote was substituted for any vote placed in t] 
ballot box. 

The district concerning which dispute has arisen was an 
agricultural district. And the good standing of the officers hold 


ing the election has been attested by each person whose evi- 
dence was asked on that subject. And it is too improbable for 
belief that these persons would, either of them, be guilty of a 
fraud, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to promote the suc- 
cess of Mr. Hilborn, when they all voted for the contestant. 
Fraud is never presumed, but must be proved, either by positiv: 
evidence or the force of circumstances. And neither description 
of proof can be found in any form in this contest. The proof, on 
the contrary, is not only consistent with the fairness and lega 
ity of the election in the Altamont precinct, but it positively es 
tablishes that to have been the nature of this election. And: 
reliance must be placed on the uncontradicted evidence of repu 
table and truthful persons, these facts must be accepted as 
established. If itis not, then the honesty and fairness of elec 
tion proceedings can not be established by human testimony. 

The majority of the Committee on Elections conclude that the 
election in this precinct must be condemned as fraudulent, for 
the reason that the votes were numbered by two of the in- 
spectors, after they had been declared by Mr. Thomas, who also 
indorsed their initials on each vote. But that assumption is 
wholly unwarranted. There had been some trouble in this pre- 
cinct before this election, and care was for that reason taken to 
avoid all possibility of the repetition in this instance. And it 
it was to preserve authenticevidence of the identity of the votes 
which had been voted by the electors that the votes were num- 
bered, and the initials of the two inspectors were placed upon 
each vote taken from the ballot box, after it had passed under 
the observation and through the hands of Mr. Thomas. And Mr. 
Gunn, who was anactive Democratic inspector, testified that it 
was understood by the inspectors that these indorsements were 
by law required to be placed on each ballot. 

After the votes were canvassed in this manner and were in- 
dorsed by the two inspectors they were entered on the List of 
votes to constitute the return, and each vote was then handed to 
another of the election officers to place them on a string, and 
that was then and there done by him, and when that was done 
and the ends of the strings secured togesher the votes were 
placed in a secure envelope, which was then sealed with sealing 
wax along the edge of the lapping part of the envelope cover, 
and the officers then wrote their names on the envelope, reach- 
ing, in doing so, the sealed part of the envelope. Theenvelope 
was then delivered to the same officer who strung the votes and 
placed them in the envelope, to be taken by him to the clerk of 
the county, and to whom he delivered them during the nextday. 

This officer, it will be remembered, was also a Democrat who 
voted for the contestantatthiselection. And the envelopeafter 
the delivery to the clerk remained with others in a corner of 
the office within the observation and oversight of the occupants 
of the office. From there the packages were deposited and se- 
curely preserved in an official safe until this particular package 
was produced as part of the evidence on the hearing of this contest. 
When the envelope was — a part of the wax used in the 
sealing had disappeared from oneend ofthe envelope. But the 
witnesses agreed that the space did not exceed an Inch and a quar- 
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ter from which the wax, which was of a poor quality, had dis- 
appeared. And in all other respects all the election officers of 
this precinct who were sworn and examined, testified the envel- 
ope was in the same condition in which it was when it was handed 
to the officer to take to the county clerk, and that the space 
from which the wax had disappeared was not sufficient to per- 
mit any person to insert a finger into the envelope and remove 
a single vote therefrom. 

Mr. Green and Mr. Shaffer, the two inspectors who placed the 
number on each vote, and indorsed their initials on the votes, 
inspected each vote and testified that the number and initials 
were the same which they had placed on each of the votes of 
this precinct. And their evidence was in no respect discredited 
or subjected to the slightest degree of suspicion. The votes were 
then counted and proved to be 29 for the contestant and 22 for 
the sitting member, Mr. Hilborn, and they accordingly elected 
the sitting member by a plurality of 4 votes. As to that there 
was not the slightest dispute. But because the election return 
from this precinct differed from the votes as they — and in 
fact appeared, the majority of the committee concluded, and 
the House is asked to confirm that conclusion, that the elec- 
tion in this precinct was fraudulent, and not only the return 
should be set aside, but also that the votes themselves honestly 

iven, securely preserved, and positively authenticated, shall 
be disregarded and set aside, and the evidence of witnesses vot- 
ing and preparing votes, shall be accepted and acted upon in 
their place. To accept that evidence as superior to the votes, 
the law requires that the election shal! be shown to be fraudu- 
lent. 

Mere mistake is not enough. And no fraud whatever ap- 
peared. The only mistake established in this precinct was a 
mistake in counting; not amistake in giving, receiving, or pre- 
serving the votes. And the effect of the mistake can extend no 
farther than to produce its correction. That is fully accom- 
plished by disregarding the return, which proceeded on the 
mistake in the statement of the votes by Mr. Thomas. The mis- 
take did not reach or include a single one of the votes, and it 
therefore can not either logically or legally be permitted to set 
aside any one of the votes of this precinct. Full effect is given 
to the mistake by disregarding the return. After that the hon- 
est vote of the voter is the legal evidence to be acted upon. As 
to them there was neither fraud nor mistake. But they have 
been brought into this contest as they were voted by the elect- 
ors of the precinct. And they are the evidence of the choice of 
the voter. 

The law required the voter to express his choice as to the can- 
didates by a vote conforming to the forms prescribed by the laws 
of the State of California. Each of the voters has done that; 
and after having done so, the law will not permit him to change 
his vote by testifying that he intended to vote for the contestant 
instead of the sitting member. He has voted a vote which the 
law requires to be accepted and acted'upon as the legal evidence 
of the voter's choice. [twill notallow him afterwards to change 
his vote by swearing that he intended to vote differently. 

If aclose election can be controlled by the evidence of the 
voters the avenue to fraud and pardary will by this ruling be 
thrown wide open, and irrepressible and unscrupulous persons 
will readily be found in sufficient numbers to overcome and set 
aside such a majority. The mischief and uncertainty resulting 
from that source may well be imagined, but it can not be accu-* 
rately measured. It will prove a source of danger to the elective 
system, as well as the government depending upon it; and the 
substitution of sworn evidence for the vote of the voter has al- 
ready received the condemnation of this House, as will appear 
from statements of its rulings on preceding occasions. It has 
confirmed its committee in what was said by Mr. O’Ferrall, one 
year ago, in Greevy vs. Scull, cited above, where he says inthe 
report: 

It is a well-established principle that the ballot of a voter which has been 
safely preserved by some authorized custodian is the best evidence as to 
how or for whom he voted, and must be produced, and that the testimony 
of the voter himself is secondary and inadmissible. 

And again: 


The ballots were papers pertaining to the election; 
best evidence; they were mute witnesses, yet told their own story and were 
unimpeachable; they could not be bribed nor corrupted. 


And in the report in Otero vs. Gallegos (1 Bartlett, 171), de- 
cided in 1856, the committee say, at page 184: 


It would be productive of unending frauds and perjuries to permit parties 
to come forward, after an election by ballot, and swear that they voted dif- 
ferently from what the ballots themselves exhibit. * * * The only proof 
which ought to be admitted to establish a fraud, such as thatcharged in this 
case, would be to show by affirmative testimony that the judges, clerks, or 
some other persons actually withdrew the tickets given by the voters and 
substituted others for them; the oath of the voters should not be received to 
contradict the record and the ballots themselves. The very nature of the 
ballot renders this principle a necessity; otherwise, every election might be 
tried over a second time by the oath of the voters instead of the ballots de- 
posited in the boxes. 


* * * they were the 
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In no fair view that can be taken of the evidence 
facts brought forward in this contest can it be concl| ded 
the contestant has been elected. The fact is the othe, « re 
has been legally defeated by the sitting member who aie 
justly or lawfully be deprived of his seat asa member ; thi 
House on the evidence brought before it. The result of +), 
tion pr om upon the vote of this single precinct: and }, 
votes there given the sitting member has an ung uestiv 
majority of 4 votes. In this proceeding the House wil} Sos 
record which will vindicate its members as judges or gopva.. 
precedent for unseating a member by the merest capri 
political majority. 
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The Tariff—Sugar Schedule. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ANDREW PRICB, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


aS, 
Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under considerationthe bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation. to prov de 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— : 


Mr. PRICE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Coming as I do from the State of Louisiana, 
which is more interested in sugar than any other State in the 


Union, and from a district which is especially identified with 
that industry, and whose people depend upon it for support, I 
beg the indulgence of this House during the short time allotted 
to me while I recount briefly the history of the sugar industry 


in this country, and endeavor to show why it is entitled to con- 
sideration at the hands of this Congress. 

Before Louisiana was a part of the United States, and when 
the first tariff law was enacted in 1789, a duty was placed on ali 
grades of sugar for the purpose of raising a revenue, and irre- 


spective of what party was in power this policy was continued 
until 1890. 

Thus it will be seen that when Louisiana became a part of the 
Union, theearly sugar planters of that State finding themselves 


incidentally protected by the tariff which the Government im- 
posed upon sugar to secure a revenue, were tempted into and 
encouraged in the development of the sugar industry. From 
a small beginning the crop increased until in 1861 it amounted 
to 459,419 hogsheads, which was the largest crop which had been 
made up to that time. 

Then came the civil war which brought upon Louisiana the 
devastation shared by her sister Southern States, and the record 
shows that from 459,419 hogsheads in 1861 the crop dwindled 
down to the insignificant figures of 10,387 hogsheads in Ist. 
In fact the industry was virtually wiped out, only 3 per cent re- 


maining. 

The sugar houses were destroyed, the fields desolated, the 
levees ruined, the drainage of the country obstructed, the labor 
system changed and demoralized. When the Confederate sol- 
diers returned to their homes, broken in fortunes and possessed 


of little or nothing but hope, they started to restore and build 
up the sugar industry which had been of so much importance 


to the State of Louisiana and from which its people had received 
their chief support. 
The high duty which had been put upon sugar by the acts of 


1863 and 1866 for the purpose of raising a revenue to defray the 
expenses of the war, and the enhanced price of sugar resulting 
from the destruction of the Louisiana crop, caused our people to 
turn again to sugar-making as a means of earning a livelihood. 
They borrowed money to rebuild their factoriesand reopen their 
fields, and they and their successors have labored on until they 
have succeeded in building up a magnificent domestic sugar 1h- 
dustry amounting in 1890 to 497,169 hogsheads, which was in 
excess of the crop of 1861, that having been the largest cro} 
made anterior to the war. ce 

In 1890 there was a radical change made in sugar legislation. 
The Republican party, then fully in control of all branches of the 
Government, abandoned the duty on sugars below No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color and put in its stead a bounty, notwithst« nding 
the protests of the planters and of the Louisiana represeni© 
tives in Congress, irrespective of politics. The represen’ 
tives not only protesting, but voting against the change. 

The following is an extract from the McKinley law of 15." 


231. That on after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the aucesury not otherwise appropriated, under the pre 
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section 3689 0f the Revised Statutes, to the producerof sugar test- 
ss than 90 degrees by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or 
rown Within the United States, or from maple sap produced 
within the Jnited States, a bounty of 2 cents per pound; and upon such 

r testing less than 90 degrees by the — scope, and not less than 80 
po a bounty of 4 cents per pound, under such rulesand regulations as 
dos ommissioner of Internal Revenue, with-the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 


While we objected to this law we must nevertheless admit 
that the bounty has enabled the planters to continue the suc- 
coasful development of the sugar industry. 

In speaking of the bounty before the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee, Mr. John Dymond says: 

The bounty has greatly stimulated the production of sugar. In Louisiana 
the first crop under the bounty law, that of 1891, was but 180,000 tons; that 
of 1892, 226,000 tons, and that of 1893, from present indications, will exceed 
o * 
iets would show an annual increase of from 10 to 20 per cent, which has 
peen brought about largely by the presumed permanence of the law of 1890. 

In our industry it has required the full effect of the bounty law to cover 
the increased cost of our machinery, and of our labor over cost of the same 
in competing nations, and to cover the bounty paid by them. Any shrink- 
age or reduction would stop our progress and gradually destroy the indus- 
try. The law of 1890 has seemed tous a definite concession to the sugar- 
roducers of the United States for fourteen years, three of which will soon 

ave elapsed. It has seemed to us to be an obligation of the Government 
to all the sugar-producers in the United States, made with the purpose of 
developing the industry and placing itin successful competition with the 
other sugar-producers of the world, whose cheap labor and cheap capital has 
threatened our destruction. 

It is a well-known fact that the Louisiana planters protested against the 
enactment of the bounty provisions of the McKinley act. Most of them, be- 
ing Democrats in their party affiliations, could not bring themselves to so 
abrupt a departure from the former fiscal policy of the Government. But 
we alenow free to say that under its provisions an immense impetus has 
been given to the sugar industry of our State. Thousands of acres of land 
have been reclaimed and put inorder to growcane, V a large central fac- 
tories have been erected at a cost of many millions of dollars in different 
parts of the State. 

Skilled chemists and machinists and manufacturers have been brought 
from everywhere and given employment. The planters and sugar manu- 
facturers of Louisiana have used all of their available capital and pledged 
their credit for years in order toobtain means to promote the growth of cane 
and the manufacture of sugar. 

It is not too much to say that $10,000,000 has been expended in that in- 
dustry in the State of Louisiana alone in the last year. 

We therefore view any change of the system with alarm extending tocon- 
sternation. We have been lead to believe that the bounty enactment wasin 
the nature of an agreement or contract with the sugar growers and the Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, Mr. McKinley in presenting the bill of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to the House so declared in words that admit of no other 
interpretation. Governor Gear, a member of the committee, went equally 
far in a speech in favor of the bill. The circuit court of the United States, 
three judges concurring, in the celebrated Calder case, decided that the act 
was a contract between the Government and the sugar growers, and could 
not in good faith be abrogated. 


Inspeaking further of the sugar industry before the same com- 
mittee Mr. Dymond said: 


The value of the sugar industry in the United States is not well under- 
stood. We wilisay, first, that it is the chief industry of the State of Louis- 
jana, and that half of its people and half of its capital are directly or indi- 
rectlyengaged init. More than half a million people are dependent upon 
the Louisiana sugar industry for their daily bread, and we have more than 
a hundred millions of dollars invested in it. 

He again says: 

It may be said that the $25,000,000 worth of sugar produced in Louisiana 
is all sold to the other States of the Union and the entire amount is brought 
back to Louisiana in such supplies as are there consumed, The machinery 
used in Louisiana comes from Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York and many of the other States. The immense amount of coal 
consumed in the process of manufacture comes from Pittsburg and from 
Alabama. 

Our mules come from Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Indiana; our 
cooperage from Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan; our cow peas from the Caroll- 
nas, Georgia, and Tennessee. Our boots, shoes, dry goods, and groceries, and 
all the vast mass of supplies consumed in our industry, come from the other 
States of the Union, until we reach an interstate trade exceeding $50,000,000, 
an amount which until now, or until very recently, exceeds the entire amount 
of our trade with the rest of this hemisphere, Cuba and brazil excepted. 


To form an idea of the importance of the domestic sugar in- 


yisions of 
ing not le 
sugar-cane 


terests you have but to refer to tables showing the crops of the | 


world to there find that the United States stands fourth in rank 
among the cane-producing countries. 


Crops of the world, 
[Willett & Gray’s estimates of cane-sugar crops, December 14, 1893. } 

















1893-94. | 1892-93. | 1891-"92. 
United States (beets ‘ 2 ale 
ne | | Ae 
Spanish West Indies; ais : 

Pues Rigg neon! bans ee 1,000, 000 833, 000 995, 386 

British West Indise. 777777" 7777" ©, 0 wo, 68 a 

SS 55, 000 52, 000 50, 993 
Barbadois 63, 000 60, 000 52, 677 
Jamaica 30, 000 : 27, 557 
Htigua and St.Kitts.................... 25, 000 24. 000 30, 000 
ench West Indles: 

FE i lieiscsndancasens---------0- 32, 000 34, 000 20, 000 
Danish Weoc ke ERS 40, 000 42, 000 46, 000 
Maiti era Se amiies—St. Croix... 22.2... 12, 000 9, 000 10, 000 

and Santo Domingo._................. 22, 000 20, 000 24, 000 
on r Antilles, not named above...._..... 8, 000 8,000 10, 000 
Pe 2; 000 2, 000 2, 000 
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Crops of the world—Continued. 


} 1893-94. | 1892-"93. | 1891-92 


Central America: 









































Salvador eeliahdisa irra: dice Bae aie 500 500 500 
Nicaragua eae SR Ea aes 500 | 500 500 
British Honduras (Belize) .............. 200 200 | 200 
South America: 
British Guiana (Demerara) .........- | 120, 000 120, 000 114, 075 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam) . | 4, 000 | 4, 000 4, 000 
French Guiana.._... | ieee’ 
Venezuela ; ; a ; ; 
peso a eee ee oer 65, 000 67,000 | 50, 000 
Argentine Republic.........-...-..----- 40, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
DO SS suttas Diaddethakdss docs ccs | 225, 000 200, 000 185, 000 
ne ne en ius 2,064,500 | 1,846,500 1, 952, 063 
Asia: 
British India (exports) .............. 50, 000 50, 000 | 60, 000 
A AF A ITER IIIS NE 7,000 7,000 | 7, 000 
es FS Ee as 485, 000 485, 000 | 485, 000 
Japan (consumption 125,000 tons, | 
Se RT i coe | scenes eect = ‘ a 
Pg RS Ea 265, 000 | 270, 000 247, 000 
CE CU oils cane nose sensi -.-.| 80,000 | 30, 000 30, 000 
Total in Asia ‘ 837, 000 | 842, 000 | 829, 000 
Australia and Polynesia: | 
i io 65, 000 60, 600 5), 431 
New South Wales................... oe 35, 000 32, 000 32, 000 
Hawaiian Islands....... _............. 140, 000 135° 000 | 115, 598 
Fiji Islands ied Bn Biel he ae 10, 000 } 10, 000 13, 000 
Total in Australia and Polynesia... .| 250, 000 237, 600 | 211,029 
Africa: 
EE ee ee ne are 62, 000 60, 000 55, 000 
Mauritius and other British Posses- 
Ee = a 125, 000 75, 000 114, 000 
Réunion and other French Possessions _| 37, 000 | 35, 000 40, 000 
ee Peeled ea an! f } 224,000} 170,000} 209,000 
Europe—Spain............. 40, 000 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Total cane-sugar production..._...... | 3,415,000 | 3,116, 100 012 
Total beet-sugar production (Licht) -| 3,770,000 | 3,416, 000 , 920 
Grand total cane and beet sugar pro- | 
a Ce 7,185,000 | 6,532,100 | 6,673,012 
Estimated increase in the world’s 


production 


The following table will show what a marked increase has 
been made in the development of the beet industry: 
Beet sugar production in the United States. 


Tons Tons. 
I ii ia a a aera I hie ae aa cei 2, 355 
1890 sadiapialearabsinidedaietonaliee 2,800 | 1893 (estimated) .......... 25, 000 
Ween cd inch cgududncnsdecsognieciul ~. 5,400 


And now, when this success has been achieved in the devel- 
opment of this great domestic sugar industry, and when over 
$100,000,000 has been invested in the State of Louisiana alone, 
and when half of that State is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon it, to say nothing of the amount of money and the number 
of people engaged in the beet-sugar industry, which is now so 
important a factor, is it possible that this Congress is going to 
destroy this agricultural industry and reduce to poverty and 
distress the multitude of people who are dependent upon it? 

The sugar industry of Louisiana ramifies every department 
of life in the southern half of the State. Not only the planters 
themselves, whoare but the distributing agents, as it were of the 
money which passes through their hands; not only the laborers 


| upon the sugar plantations, but the merchants, the lawyers, the 


doctors, the steamboatmen, railroad men, bankers, and in fact 
all classes are alike, directly or indirectly, dependent upon it. 
The population of Louisiana dependent upon the sugar indus- 
try numbers over half a million, and more than equals the popu- 
lation ofeach of the following States: New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Florida, Delaware, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washington. It is two to three times as big as Montana, twice 
as largeas North Dakota, five times as greatas Idaho, seven times 
as great as Wyoming, and ten times as great as Nevada. 
Comparative population. 





Louisiana Seg aiaeinee 1, 118, 587 Idaho 84, 385 
One-half dependent on | | Nevada.... sacs 45, 761 

sugar industry -..- ---| 559, 293 | New Hampshire .... --- | 376, 530 
Arizona .. ae ai 59, 620 | New Mexico .............. } 153, 593 
PI soc cus ees ins inae in hla | 412,198 | Oregon le acct cee 313, 767 
Dakotas (both) ..........-. | 511,527 | Rhode Island _... 345, 506 
(= alae lalate | 468,493 | Utah ees a ae 
District of Columbia ......! 230,392 | Washington ____.__......- } 349, 390 
Florida........ hy SRE | 391, 422 SU ee 60, 705 

! 


} 


To show the importance of the domestic sugar industry, I de- 
sire to say that in a letter received from the a of the 
New Orleans Sugar Exchange, a gentleman of high character 
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and an authority on the sugar question, he shows from tables | interest bear its proportion, but do not crush out one jing 
sent me that the range of prices is lower during the marketing | while others are left comparatively undisturbed. = 
of the Louisiana crop, and that during that period there is a | _The report of the Ways and Means Committee, speq! 
saving to thesugar consumers of the United States, according | the bounty in the sugar schedule of the tariff Ball, oni 
to his estimate, of over $6,000,000. have found it existing there as we find it virtually evien....° 
Notwithstanding the importance and magnitude of the sugar | every other schedule of the tariff, and dealing ieee. r 
industry of the United States much has been said because the | more open and offensive form in the same spirit we ho... 
bounty which is paid goes primarily toonly afew hundred sugar- | with other schedules where large property int orests ; 
producers who manufacture the cane and beetsinto sugar. en- | we have reported a provision for its repeal by six 
tlemen exclaim that it is an outrage for so few people to receive | shall gradually obliterate it from our laws, whilo 
such a large amount under the bounty law. They should know | those who have invested large means under the exp, 
that these sugar-producers are but the mediums through whose | its continuance, reasonable time in which they may »> 
hands is distributed the money which goes for the benefit of | take their stand with the other industries of tho .)), 
all who are in anywise connected with the sugar industry of the Here is what the bill proposes: 
country. tne alien 
The bounty is a form of protection which is seen, and under 180. Phat the bounties narnia : 
which the amount paid toevery direct beneficiary is known, but | tion 231 of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, on, ugar by si 
the other forms of protection give those Te ee Ee ee ae 1, 1900, shall be reducer 
as great advantages as the bounty system does. Take, for in- | P on ive amounts, as prescribed in said 
stance, the woolen manufactures. There are only 2,489 woolen | eeeng ree ny oe sotare ne ens to July 1, 1901 
manufactories in the United States, according to the Census of x ast. All cagars above No. 16, Dutch standard in « 
1890, and those 2,489 establishments get under this bill aprotec- | “¥ePWentlotns oF net ee oe onery. made whatly 
tion of 40 percent, or $4 outof every $10 on the value of the woolen sullccalietentilie’ Gniaae ad Glee teeeeeee tn 
goods that are sold in the United States. adulterated, 30 per cent ad valorem; glucose, or grape sugar, 15 per 
There are only 904 cotton manufactories in the United States | Valorem 
according to Census Bulletin No. 242, and yet the duty on cot- With all duc deference to the statement of the nitt 
ton goods enables the manufacturer to receive an indirect | must take issue with them. They have, asa matter of fact, | 
bounty in the way of a tariff many times in excessof the bounty | much more harsh with us. Sugar is not in a similar position 
now paid to sugar-producers. with other industries, because the aid which it is receiving wa 
According to the Census of 1890 there were only 838 steel and | originally limited to fifteen years, eleven years only of whic 
iron manufacturing establishments in the United States, and yet | remain, while whatever benefit is accorded under this }I!! to 
the tariff, which is an indirect bounty, enables them to gather | other industries may continue for an indefinite time. 
from the people of this country a sum many times as greatas| The element of time makes a very marked difference ee! 
the bounty. As the duty on cotton goods and steel and iron | the situation of sugar and that of any other article which | 
does not benefit the manufacturer alone, but those who are in | ing benefited by protection. The committee has cut the ; 


















every way connected, directly and indirectly with those indus- | bounty 55 per cent in amount, and while it gives cight year 

tries, so does the bounty on sugar go to the benefit of every | within which the bounty is entirely extinguished, the reduction 
_— in the United states who is in anywise connected with | issuch that after three or four years the amountof bounty which 
he sugar industry, be the connection ever so remote. will go to the producer of sugar under the Wilson bill will beso 


While we from the State of Louisiana, Democrats and Re- | small as to be of little or no benefit. The duty on sugar ab 
publicans alike, protested and voted against the bounty, as has | 16 Dutch standard has been cut in half, that is to m one 
already been said, now that it has been given for a fixed period, | half cent to one-fourth cent per pound. 
and the = have adapted themselves to the conditions Mr. Chairman, it would seem that if there is any warrant or 
which arise under it and accepted it in good faith from the | justification for building up any industry it would be the do- 
Government, they claim that it is not right for those who are | mestic mor industry in order to save even a part of the immense 
intrusted with the great task of reforming the tariff system to | amount of money which is annually paid out for forcign suga 
treat the sugar producers less fairly than they do the other in- | by the people of the United States. We send abroad about ll 
dustries. 000,000 a year for cane and beet sugar, as shown by the follow 
In reforming the tariff all should be treated alike, fairly, and | ing table taken from the Reportof the Commissioner of Internal 
justly, and equitably; if the tariff has to be reduced let every | Revenue: 


Statement showing the emports of sugar into the United States, by countries, during the year ended sune 30, Is 
[Table furnished by the Bureau of Statistics September 21, 1893. 


———— —_— RR 


Free of duty, not above No. 16, Dutch standard in 








Countries from which imported. aa a ae shore i 16 Dut 
Beet sugar. Cane and other sugar. standar wor 
ic denenetgnneneveeraeaettoentinmwceatitaleognigiittcenttsmeesnenincatte —|-_-_-_—-—- : 
aussidhinndimans aie os of ets Pounds. Value. Poun: a sue, 
I acetal tata tile dedi hth ak pacegdincE ean t alpen umiatcneiaentiinel 71, 187, 583 eh ee eget 135, 150 





ee ee 


POURING SERIE 6 iesne nonces ccc cse te cece 
Central American States cikhink simine 
pS ET STE I 
West Indies: 

i ctbie dowanilitnt > <ukrindile tinkgipweaiats 


Ree ee eee Ree eee RO Ree ee Rn eee eee CBee eee es Heese teense aees 




















9, 487, 434 
13,894,070 431,217 
174, 482 |. 






 Rociguh et iniens ph sbonsosivinenae eee 
ER dcnns engnsbacinan shndnaawigiansntedochecpenls teeeankdee vennenccpeen 
PE adieicibicdcnnccsbhssannds bide von ndkntbae ihe nesetucten soeus piubd 


uianas: 
British......... 











93 |"~" "9,957, 372 






183, 492; 832 






















é IN ini ic soul << an nendaelaemseesieestaiices oe "143, 248 | 7, 404, 148 aa 
é Japan... Ta aa ae ea tS, ak 544 318, 300 i1,® 
} I otk a A ie Niemen! EB fle awe nace ese. -: 
' I cies sandcntioniownndennhiesndusubibebes nstebbesmeseds SN Re a Ch ikl bee 11, 200 . and 
ens >----9=2~==--=-oevonesnnnds Pinus asiiehnbunscasiaiea 288, 517, 929 | _ 455, 63 1, 035, 600 
ppine Isl wa wanna aenne-==nn=-220nnr---e= == 122, 413, 780 $65, 966 |... -------=--- 
Tarkey in Africa, Egypt 9, 714, 680 | ee 
es | AAI iirceanknwccnescncennmabs cnpesccess stvsenhecwescacabsccorenswan 8, 296, 706, 428 | 102, 108,587 | 33,405,081 | 1, 300, 68 
 chenaliis diiiaiiaicinas aes 88M 
Total amount of sugar imported ..........c.eeee se ccee ca -scenceceeeecceneeceee dpveiigill deka ddebmibageds seivatbacdharedenediinedsesssnecesapese pounds. .», 








_——————— 


\ll of this sugar can be produced in the United States and 
» have in the State of Louisiana alone enough land suitable 
for the cultivation of cane to produce three times as much as is 
said py the people of the United States, besides the millions 
of »eres in other States adapted to the cultivation of beets. 
The Statistical Abstract shows that we exported in 1892: Cot- 
ton. $258,461,241; wheat, $161,399,132; corn, $41,590,460. 
5 it takes about half the value of our cotton exported to pay for 
the sugar which we buy abroad; it takes nearly all the valuo of 
the wheat exported, or nearly three times the value of the corn 


exported to pay for the foreign sugar consumed by the Ameri- 


can people. ; 
aes corn, wheat, and other agricultural products are now 


being produced in such abundance in this country as to bring 
about a great depression in their values, why should we not en- 
courage the production of sugar and save at least a part of the 
large amount which we annually spend for foreign sugar? 

When we realize that the people of the United States con- 
sume more sugar per capita than any other people in the world 
except those in England, it does seem that no legislation should 
be enacted which would tend to retard the development of the 
sugar industry in this country. ‘The following table shows the 
consumption per capita in the United States and European 
countries: 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 


The following table gives the number of pounds of sugar_ consumed per 
year by each inhabitant of the countries of Europe and the United States: 





1892. 1891~"92, 


1890~'91. 1889-90, | 1888-89, 
——| EERE pe NENS 








































0 ries. = | 
= = fala | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds, 
on. | 
} ' 

} Ty -nace-cnes----| 50,045,000 23. 56 23. 92 22. 92 18, 30 
Soon. | 42, 815, 000 16. 05 14. 99 16. 13 in 
France... 38, 500, 000 30. 46 28.72 28. 50 25. 33 
Russia ..- 97, 190, 000 10. 34 10. 00 9. 85 10. 16 
Boliandt, ... .cencccs<one= 4, 565, 000 26. 28 27. 81 25. 02 17. 92 
Belgium .... -| 6,250, 000 21.29 21. 62 21.32 21.21 
TRE anenrnsumpanee 2, 260, 000 43. 63 41.02 39. — 38, 20 
Sweden and Norway ..| 6,800,000 24. 14 22. 48 21.89 21.12 
Italy ....-.....-......-.-/ 30,710,000 7.18 7.91 8, 02 8.90 
Resneh . 5 .< <ercbeunen 5, 050, 000 3.90 3. 88 5. 09 4.85 
Spain ....------------- -- 17, 500, 000 11. 06 9.12 9.17 8. 84 
Portugal and Maderia.| 4,750,000 12. 43 13. 80 12. 52 2. 08 
England .......-+-----.-| 38,500, 000 80. 73 78.72 77. 80 73. 23 
Bulgarid......<00---e0e | 3,250,000 5.16 4.14 4.18 3.98 
GOR cnukeesouste~ cee. 2, 225, 000 8. 62 10. 12 10. 24 10.58 
QatVER ucciiqenensde---0- 2, 200, 000 3.81 8.77 8.70 | 4.74 
Turkey ....-. -ua-ae-.| 18,510,000 9. 30 8.11 6.41 | 5. 95 
Switzerland.........---| 2,980,000 | 31. 30 | 52. 91 | 32. 45 | 29. 98 
All Europe ......-.----- 374, 100, 000 | 22. 64 | 29. 15 21. 91 19. 88 
United States..........| 64,550, 000 | 67. 46 | 54. 56 52. 54. 23 

Together ...........| 438,650,000 | 29,00} 26.90 26, 34 24.70 








The great differences in the prices paid for agricultural labor 
in Europe and in the semitropical countries where the largest 
portion of the world’s sugar is produced, as compared with prices 
paid for labor in this country, makes it impossible for the sugar 
industry in the United States to develop unless it is treated with 
fairness by Congress. : 

[ submit the folowing table taken from the Consular Reports, 
entitled * Labor in Foreign Countries, 1884,” page 210, volume 1. 

I give this table because Germany is the largest beet sugar 
producing country in the world: 


Table showing the average price of agricultural labor in Germany.* 





Aver- 








| | 
Provinees. | Winter. } Summer age 
- - piaiteeaee erar & ips 

DOU car iiaii ee a | 31} 9.20 $0, 25 
Pomerania ........ 2 | 26 35 
OR ieee ae 33 29 | 28 
OSS SS RN ‘a7 25 | °31 
Silesia... See aa 2 eae 2 17 20 

Saxony... 8K "35 "9 "3 
rr ee ‘a ‘SI "36 
Schleswig-Holstein ..............................| 48 | at 39 
Westphalia. .41 33 37 
Rheinland ae 2 33 38 
Saxon Lwin ee. co ees ae ee ‘So | “2 ‘3 
Ree cinta alae ee - 32 | ol . 32 
ae CS “39 
ee eee 44 35 | .39 
Hesse-Darmstadt f ie s 35 | 29 | .32 
Alsace-Lorraine es 49 | i 44 
uns table is taken from a work published by S. Baring Gould in 1881, en- 
8 . and Past, and I am informed that but little, if 


Present 
any, change has oceurred in the price of farm labor since then 
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It should also be borne in mind Jl the machinery use 
in the manufacture of sugar n ‘hased in a protect 


Besides, the sugar 
Stances that it 


inded by such circum- 


g industr: ) 
ll in what might be termed 


can not compete or 


anatural market. The sugars produced in the United States. 
and indeedinthe oth 1r cane-producing sections of the world, have 
to compete with the bounty-fed beet sugars imported the 
European countries. : 

The export bounty paid upon these sugars enables them to b 





sold cheaper than the price which would be asked for other su 
gars Ina natural or normal market. That is to say the prices of 





cane sugars have to be forced down in order to compete with 
the sugars which have the advantage of a bounty. 

Mr. Ernest Howard, a writer on the sugar bounty, y 
‘Germany spends nearly $16,000,000 in bounties on exp¢ 
sugars; France, $5,000,000; Belgium, $2,500,000; Austria, $2 
500,000; Holland, $750,000;" beside ‘ther countries paying 
amounts too small to mention. 

To show the feeling which exists in the State of Louisiana o 


»{ quote the following 
‘rat, &@ prominent and lead- 


the subject of the repeal of the bounty 
from the New Orleans Times-Demo 
ing Democratic paper: 


The Times-Demoerat, believing in the expediency of a sugar tax for re\ 
enue only, objected three years ago as strenuously to the proposed bounty 
as it is capable of objecting to anything. Like the sugar-raisers, we re 
luctantly accepted the change to a bounty, when and only because it was 
imposed by an irresistible power; and we accepted it in the full belief that 
this same irresistible power was also an equitable power, which would carry 
out its own proposition in good faith 

We are of those who hold that the government of a country, save in « 
of revolution, is a continuous government; and we repudiate the notion 
that the Democratic party when it comes into power—but whose coming 
into power does not break the continuity of government—is entitled to ri 


ases 


itself of, or to play fast and loose with, the contractual obligations under 
taken previously by the Government 

It will not do for gentlemen to say that because they disap- 
prove of bounties that they are willing to violate the faith of the 
Government, and by thus breaking faith to render worthless the 


property of a large number of its citizens, and bring desolation 
to the homes of thousands of the laboring people of this coun- 
try. The great principle of justice should govern the action of 
this Congress. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen say that their principles ar 
so strong and pronounced against recognizing a bounty at all 
that they are not willing to consider the strong moral claims that 
the sugar producers have upon them, then if the law of 1890 is 
changed in any respect whatever, the Democratic party should 
have the courage to stand by one of its oldest creeds of ‘* TARIF! 
FOR REVENUE” and place a liberal revenue duty upon sugar, 
thus incidentally saving from destruction the sugar producers of 
this country who would be ruined if the bounty was repealed and 
no compensating duty given. 

The most ardent Democrat on this floor should not hesitate to 
vote for a duty on sugar at a time when the Treasury of the 
Government is so sadly in need of money to pay daily expenses, 
and at a time when the condition of the Treasury is such that it 
is necessary to issue bonds. 

Tosuch gentlemen as are afraid of giving somebody protection 
I would say that the duty on sugar, while yielding an enormous 
revenue to the Government, would incidentally give less pro- 
tection than would be given by placing a duty upon anything 
else which is produced in this country. Indeed it is a better 
article upon which to raise a revenue from the standpoint of the 
extreme “ tariff for revenue only” advocates than even tea or 
coffee: for the reason that sugar is so much cheaper than either 
of these articles that a duty imposed upon it would not advance 
the price so as to work any great hardship. 

if, in their judgment, the bounty must go, then let Demo- 
crats, like brave men, reimpose a duty upon sugar sufficiently 
high to replete the Treasury, and save from oblivion the do- 
mestic sugar industry. By pursuing this course Congress would 

@ but following in the footsteps of every Democratic Congress 
that has preceded it and be following the advice of many of the 
most distinguished and conspicuous leaders of the party, not 
only of the past, but of the present day. 

[ need only refer you to what has been said on the subject by 
afew of the many prominent Democrats who have advocated 
that duty as one of the best means of raising a revenue. 

Mr. Buchanan, the last Democratic President before Mr. 
Cleveland, said in a speech delivered in the Senate August, 1842: 


Sugar is as much a necessary of life as tea or coffee, but we have alarge 
interest in its manufacture in Louisiana, an interest which I would never 
abandon because it is connected with agriculture. We must levy a duty om 
sugar or we destroy its culture.—Congressional Globe. 1842, page 3°0 
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Hon. Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, at one time the Speaker of 
this House, said: 

The duties collected on these articles (tea, coffee,and sugar) are least in 
juriousor oppressive to the people or their productive interests and capacity, 
and nearly all their increased cost on account of duties goes into the Treas- 
ury. 

Hon. Daniel Manning, Mr. Cleveland’s first Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his financial report for the year 1886, said: 

Our own sugar crop is so very small a part of the amount of sugar we con- 
sume that sugar ranks next to articles wholly produced abroad, like tea and 
coffee, in suitability for taxation, on the ground that its consumption is 
universal, that the tax is easily and cheaply collected, and that the increased 
_— paid by the consumers is an unconsidered trifle, and that which is taken 


rom the taxpayers goes into the taxpayers’ treasury, and not into afew 
private bank accounts. 


Secretary Manning in this same report speaks of the “‘ inci- 
dental benefit of the sugar tax to our cane-sugar producers who 
are under the harrow of the beet-sugar competition and the 
German bounty.” : 

In the minority report on the McKinley bill, signed by such 
Democrats as John G. Carlisle, ROGER Q. MILLS, BENTON Mc- 
MILLIN, C. R. BRECKINRIDGE, and Roswell P. Flower, the fol- 
lowing ree is found referring to the removal by the Mc- 
Kinley bill of the duty on sugar: 

The duties imposed on imported sugar, even at the present rate, are 
mainly for revenue, and about nine-tenths of the charge upon the people on 
account of these duties goes into the public Treasury for the support of the 
Governiuent, and only about one-tenth can be added to the prices of the do- 
mestic product. The tax, therefore, is far more just and equitable than the 
taxes on cotton and woolen goods, linen goods, and many other articles now 
subject to high rates of duty. 

Yet this bill leaves sugar without a duty, while it places a 
duty upon woolen and linen goods. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky in his debate on the McKin- 
ley bill said: 

lam in favor of sucha reduction of the ae on sugar as will make ita 
fairly revenue duty, but lam in favor of stopping at that point, because it 


is very nearly the only article 7 which to put a tariff which furnishes 
the peculiarities which ought to be in a tax. 


Mr. ABBOTT of Texas said: 


The Democratic party recognizing the fact that only about one-eighth of 
the sugar consumed in this country is raised at home has contended that it 
is better to lay a revenue tax on that article rather than to lay a burden- 
some tax on the necessaries of life. 


Hon. Henry Watterson, in a recent speech upon the tariff, 
said thatif he had the forming of a tariff bill that he would 
begin with sugar at the top of the list of revenue-producing 
articles. 

I could quote from many other Democrats who have spoken in 
advocacy of a duty upon sugar. 

The Democratic party should not unnecessarily cripple or de- 
stroy any industry, but should bear in mind the conservative 
views expressed by Mr. Cleveland, who said in his first message 
to Congress in 1885: 

Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws 
relating to the revenue that the industries and interests which have been 


encouraged by such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, 
should not be ruthlessly injured or destroyed. 


And in his second annual message occurs this language: 


In readjusting the burdens of Federal taxation a sound public policy re- 
quires that sucn of our citizens as have built up large and important indus- 
tries, under present conditions, should not be suddenly and to their injury 
deprived of advantages to which they have adapted their business. 


Then in his message of December 4, 1893, we have this: 


While we stanchly adhere to the peanetee that only the necessity of rev - 
enue justifies the imposition of tariff duties and other Federal taxation, and 
that they should be limited by strict economy, we can not close our eyes to 
the fact that conditions have grown up among us which in justice and fair- 
ness call for discriminating care in the distribution of such duties and taxa- 
tion as the emergencies of our Government actually demand. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the State of Louisiana deserves some 
consideration at the han«s of this Democratic Congress. 

From that State every Representative on this floor is a Demo- 
crat, a State which gave in the last Presidential campaign over 
60,000 majority for Grover Cleveland and the Democratic ticket. 

We feel we should have your careful and earnest consideration 
in this matter, and to those of you who oppose a bounty I say 
again that you should be fair to our people and place a duty on 
sugar, especially when the country so needs the revenue, 

Mr Chairman, the Democratic party ought not to strike down 
the chief industry of our State, and thus compel us of Louisiana 
to return to our people with the humiliating statement that they 
have been crushed by the party whose fortunes they have been 
endeavoring to uphold. I hope this bill will be changed and 
amended before it is finally voted upon, and I trust that it will 
be so amended that it will deal justly byall the industries of the 
country, and treat our State with such fairness that we can give 
it our cordial and earnest support. 
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Leland Stanford. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 12, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respoct to the ns 
ory of Hon. Leland Stanford, late a Senator from the State of Califor Lia : 

Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the death of Leland Stanford, California 
lost an honored and useful Senator, the country a distinguished 
and patriotic citizen, and humanity a generous benefactop. es 
impartial view of his career from the cradle to the graye, \eads 
to the conclusion that he was a man of uncommon intellect y9) 
vigor and indomitable energy. In the contemplation of jjs 
achievements the wonder grows that he was able to accom») 
somuch. Starting without the aid of influential fricnds oy jy- 
herited wealth he carved his way to fortune and fame. [pn tho 
story of his life the ambitious and aspiring youth of our country 
will find encouragement and inspiration. 

Having received such education and training as could be ae 
quired in the common schools of his native county, he entered 
upon the study of the law in the city of Albany, and continued 
in the preparation for the duties of that profession until he went, 
in 1848, to Port Washington, Wis., to begin its practice. Lit. 
tle can be said of his career as a lawyer, because its duration 
was limited by the happening of an event which caused the 
abandonment of all aspirations in that direction, and the change 
of the currents of his life. The destruction by fire of his library 
and nearly all his goods, turned his eyes to that splendid Com- 
monwealth on the Pacific with which his name is so intimately 
associated in history. From the ashes of that calamity he rose 
in splendor and strength. 

He was married to Miss Lathrop in Albany in 1850, and in [852 
became a citizen of California. The slow and irksome ways of 
professional life were abandoned to engage in more remunera- 
tive employment. The times, circumstances, and events wer 
auspicious, and the conditions favorable for undertaking and 
conducting large enterprises to successful terminations. Cali- 
fornia had recently been admitted into the sisterhood of States, 
and was being rapidly peopled by hardy and adventurous immi- 
grants, attracted by the descriptions of its glorious climate and 
rich sources of wealth. Bayard Taylor spoke of this State as— 

The youngest, fairest far of which our world can boast 


In the years succeeding the foundation of the Commonwealth 
Leland Stanford bore a conspicuous part, both in political move- 
ments and industrial developments. Among such men as com- 
posed the early settlers of California, force and character were 
necessary to the attainment of success. Having the qualities 
which fitted him for direction amid such conditions as prevailed 
in the new State he forged to the front and became a leader. 

I will not say that he made the opportunities for the acquire- 
ment of wealth and distinction, but he had the wisdom and 
courage to seize those which he found. Itwas by his participa- 
tion in the construction of a transcontinental railway that he ac- 
quired the greater part of his riches. He was the prime mover 
in this grand enterprise. The idea of connecting and binding 
together the two oceans with bands of steel did not originve 
with him. It had been entertained even before the cession of 
the Golden State by Mexico, and after that event the sub/ect 
received some attention in the American Congress. The ad 
vantages to flow from the completion of that great project werd 
apparent to others long before he became an actor in the busy 
scenes of life. As far back as 1832, its accomplishment became 
the object of the anxious thought of Hartwell Carver of New 
York. This gentleman spent many long and anxious years = 
many thousands of dollars in efforts to promote the scheme, but 
the times were not ripe for the realization of this bright _———. 

The stirring events which culminated in civil war impresse 
upoa the nation the supreme importance of rapid communicat\ . 
between the Atlanticand Pacific. The difficulties were great, 10 
to many seemed insurmountable, but the necessity for action |)" ; 
duced thefirm resolve to overcome all obstacles. A long an 
trackless desert was to be traversed, and the snow-capped Siler re 
stood there like a grim sentinel to prevent the passage. — fee 
would have seemed an impossible task to any but the resol 
men who undertook its performance. 
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His account of the beginning of the enterprise is interesting, 
and | will give it in his own language: 
ear 1860, before Congress had passed any act looking to the con- 

m vot a transcontinental railroad, afew gentlemen living in California 
struc gether, and as aresult of their meeting concluded to have preliminary 
ae made over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, to see if it were possible 
survey * railroad across them. Civil engineers had declared that it was 
to bull ticable to build a road over these mouutains. The result of that ex- 
not aoe was that a road could be built, and we finally organized a com- 
Piory in 1861 having that object in view. 

Mr. Judah was the engineer upon whose advice they depended 
in reaching their determination. | The leaders in this great 
movement were Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Charles 
Crocker, and Mark Hopkins. To them is chiefly due the credit 
for the suecess With which it was crowned. ie 3 

Leland Stanford turned the first spadeful of dirt in this work 
on the 22d day of February, 1863, and its completion was an- 
nounced at Promontory on May 10, 1869, by his driving a golden 
spike with a silver hammer. Notwithstanding his connection 
with the construction of the Central Pacific Railway and other 
large enterprises, he found time for attention to affairs of state 
and participation in political contests. mare : 

He was elected governor of California in 1861, and served in 
that position for the period of two years, when he declined to be 
a candidate for a second term. No greater praise could be be- 
stowed upon him as governor of his imperial State than is found 
in the recital of the fact that the representatives of both parties 
in the Legislature united in commending his administration as 
honest, able, and upright. In 1885 he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, and continued a member of that body until 
his death in June, 1893. It is too early to speak at length of his 
career in that exalted position. It is enough to say that he was 
regarded as a strong and forceful Senator, true to all the high 
trusts committed to his keeping, and ever faithful in the dis- 
charge of all his duties. . : 

While he did not appear often in debate, he was an impressive 
speaker, being always earnest, clear, and direct in the presenta- 
tion of his views. The chief glory of his life was in the estab- 
lishmentand munificent endowment of that splendid seat of learn- 
ing, which bears the name of the beloved son who preceded him 
to the undiscovered country beyond the grave. In the institu- 
tion of this university for the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development and training of the youth of our country, he dis- 
played that broad conception of the value and importance of edu- 
cation which commands our highest admiration. That noble 
woman who was the tender and devoted partner of his bosom, 
and who shared his joys and sorrows, his triumphs and defeats, 
joined in this magnificent work, and upon her devolves the 
sacred duty of carrying it into execution. 

In the following simple words spoken to a friend is disclosed 
the inspiration of their generous and noble benefaction: ‘‘ We 
are happy in our work. We do not feel that we are making 
great sacrifices. We feel that we are working with and for the 
Almighty Providence.” The man whose deeds have their foun- 
dation in such elevated sentiments must be regarded as a model 
worthy ofimitation. He did not use power for selfish gratifica- 
tion, but rightly considered that it imposed upon him greater 
responsibility. 

Leland Stanford was a broad-gauged, liberal, and patriotic 
citizen, whose name and fame are dear to his countrymen. 

| 





Coinage of Silver Bullion. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, March 12, 1894. 


enn Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the 
age of the silver bullion held in the Treasury, and for other purposes— 


Mr. ALLISON said: 


Mr, PRESIDENT: When I made the motion a few days ago to 
ee the vote by which the pending bill was ordered to a 
ii ind reading, I didsofor the purpose mainly of curing what [ be- | 

®ve to be manifest defects in the bill in its first section, and also 


onde Purpose of striking out all, or atleast a portion, of the sec- 


It was not then my purpose, nor is it now u ur- | 
pose, to enter y purpo 1y Pp 


into the debate of the general question as to what 


enn all do hereafter for silver or what we shall refrain from 


oing. I know that when the purchasing clause of the Sherman | 
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att was repealed last fall, in November, there was a pledge made 
by some Senators on this flooron the other side of the Chamber, 
and a pledge embodied in the bill itself, thatsome further action 
should be taken in this regard. I had hoped and still hope that 
the currency legislation of our country, which has been so often 
characterized on the other side of this Chamber as a piece of 
patchwork and mosaic, would at the present session, or at least 
during the present Congress, find some general solution. But 
that does not yet appear. 

Now, we find coming to us from the House of Representatives 
a bill which deals wholly with one question, and that is the 
question what this Government shall do with the silver it has 
now in the Treasury and which lies there in the form of bullion, 
and how we shall treat the currency issued to purchase it. [can 
hardly agree with those who think that the bullion in its pres- 
ent form is not available for any purpose save one, and that is 
for sale. It is true that we can not redeem any of our paper ob- 
ligations in the bullion. Wecan not make the bullion available 
for the redemption of the obligations of the Government except 
by coining it or selling it. I have yet to hear in this Chamber 
a suggestion made by any Senator or by any committee of the 
Senate thatit is the purpose of the Congress of the United States, 
either present or remote, to authorize the sale of the bullion; and 
without such authority sale is impossible. Therefore it is clear 
that at some time, if we do not deal with the question now, we 
shall be obliged to deal with it. 

Iam willing to deal with it now so far as we can, but I do not 
believe the method of dealing with it proposed in this bill isa 
wise method, when it includes things wholly irrelevant to and 
outside of the question of its coinage. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has now the authority, if he chooses to exercise it, as 
I understand the act of 1890, to coin every dollar of the bullion 
for the purpose of redeeming the Treasury notes oustanding, if 
he, in his discretion, deems it necessary to do so. He does not 
see proper to exercise the authority, nor does there seem to be 
any necessity for its exercise at this moment, unless it be to pay 
current expenditures through the seigniorage, and that for this 
purpose he will be compelled to coin all the bullion in order to 
utilize the seigniorage, or that we shall give by statute addi- 
tional power whereby $55,000,000 of coin may be created out of 
the surplus which arises from the purchasing price of the bul- 
lion as compared with its coinage value in advance of the coin- 
age authorized by the act of 1890. 

| do not agree with some Senators as to the construction of the 
original Sherman act. Its history is perhaps familiar to every 
Senator on this floor. The Sherman act was a compromise, as 
we heard many times on this floor in the discussion of the silver- 
purchase repeal bill. It was an act which was intended to be 
temporary and to meet conflicting views by settling nothing, 
practically, but only to bridge over a present condition. There 
were men on this floor who were dissatisfied with what was 
known as the Bland law, which by way of decoration has an ad- 
dition added to it sometimes. They said we were pouring into 
the channels of circulation metallic money inferior as respects 
the money standard authorized by our laws, namely, the gold 
standard, and that therefore we must get rid of the feature of 
that law which required the coining of the silver purchased at 
the rate of $2,000,000 worth per month. There were others who 
insisted that in lieu of that we should enter upon the experi- 
ment of opening our mints to the free and unlimited coinage, at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, of all silver that might come to our mints, 
without respect to what other nations might do. There were 
still others, not many, who were in favor of discarding at once 
all relation to and all alliance with silver, and going forward 
straight to a gold standard and a gold circulation alone. 

I occupied then a rather conservative position upon thisques- 
tion. I believed that it would be wiser tolet well enough alone 
and follow the maxim which some conservatives on the other 
side of this Chamber are now following, of making haste slowly. 
We had sent to us in 1889 in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Windom (who had given great attention to this 
subject, and who desired to solve it so as to utilize our own 
silver in some form and at the same time provide a constantly 
increasing circulation upon the single standard of gold), a sug- 
gestion that we should brand all silver that came to our shores 
in such a form that it could not be utilized at our mints, and 
that we should use all the product of the American mines, re- 
ceive it into the Treasury at its bullion value on the day of re- 
ceipt, and pay for it in Treasury notes; and having so received 
it and issued notes for it we could again, at our own discretion 
and will, orat the will and discretion of the Secretary, redeem 


| those notes in coined money, or we could pay them in bullion by 


weighing out in ounces the current value of silver bullion at the 
time of such redemption, and the Bland law, so called, should 
cease in its operation, and that no more silver should be coined. 

It was believed by many, certainly by members of the Com- 
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mittee on Finance who then madea report upon the subject, that 
whilst this operation on the part of the Treasury might work 
well in the beginning it would only be a few years, or a few 
months perhaps—certainly only a few years—when the accumu- 
lated bullion in the Treasury would operate to depreciate the 
price of the bullion that came from the mines, and therefore 
the Treasury and the producer of silver would come in com- 
petition, and thus the price of silver bullion would be con- 
stantly depreciating by this double competition in the market. 
So the Senate Finance Committee, and the Senate afterwards, 
adopted a scheme whereby a part of the plan of the Secretary 
should be adopted, namely, that he should buy the bullion in 
open market to the extent of a certain number of ounces each 
month, and we should issue the Treasury notes in payment for 
the bullion, which Treasury notes should be a legal tender, hav- 
ing the qualities which we now understand them to have, and 
be redeemed in coin. 

The House of Representatives passed a different measure. 
These two measures were compromised in the act which is crys- 
tallized and knownas theSherman act. Both original bills pro- 
vided for the purchase of silver bullion; the one contemplated 
the exchange of notes for the bullion on demand, the other for 
coinage. I do not agree with those who believe that there is a 
special trust in any way created by the purchase of the silver 
bullion whereby the bullion and of it must be held in the 
Treasury as security for the payment of the notes issued. I do 
not find thattrust inspecific terms in thelaw. There is no pro- 
vision for its sale, and no one stated in the debate that it would 
or could be sold. I find in the ie employed only the 
declaration that a specified portion shou a be coined within a 
given time, and the remainder to be coined in the discretion of 
the Secretary ol the Treasury; that no greater or less amount of 
the Treasury notes so called “‘shall be outstanding at any time 
than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dol- 
lars coined therefrom,” thus limiting the total amount of Treas- 
ury notes which should at any time remain in circulation, this 
clauso a only a limitation upon the quantity of such notes, 
and not ap for their redemption. 

That provision was in the asigiaah Senate bill. It was a part 
of our plan and scheme, which wasreported by the Finance Com- 
mittee to the Senate. I may be mistaken in my construction; I 
may have a different idea from others who participated in this 
legislation, but that was a declaration limiting the issue of the 
Treasury notes, which were to have special qualities not obtain- 
ing or belonging to any paper issued in the United States except 
those notes. hen the compromise act was agreed upon, it ap- 
pears in two places that provision was made for the redemption 
of those notes. In the second section it is provided— 

That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treas of the United 


States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and 
when so redeemed may be reissued. 


But it appears that those who finally framed the law were not 
satisfied with that declaration of redemption, and the following 
provision is found later in the same section: 

That upon demand af the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein pro- 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, 
it being the established ge of the United States to maintain the two met- 
als on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

And the last clause was not in either bill as originally passed, 

but was intended to take the place of the provision in the House 
bill for redemption in silver bullion at its value in gold. 
_ This was regarded by some as an essential and by all as an 
important and a vital addition, intended to give additional 
strength to the provision before inserted in the same section for 
the redemption of the Treasury notes in coin, and was a part of 
the compromise between the two Houses. 

Mr.STEWART. What effect did the third section have in 
that connection? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state to the Senator from Nevada that 
Tam just about to dea! with the third section. 

a STEWART. I shall be glad to hear the Senator on that 

nt. 

Mr. ALLISON. The third section of the law of 1890 under- 
took to deal with the bullion. While the second section deals 
with the notes that are to be issued, the third section deals 
with the result of the purchase. What is it? 

Mr. STEWART. It deals with the notes too; it deals with 
the whole subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Nevada will see-later on 
the distinction I desire to make, if I have not already made it 
clear. The third section provides— 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
SS ee under the provisions of this act into standard 
vilver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1s 








That isa mandatory provision. There is no discretio . 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, either as respects 
amount of bullion to be used or the number of coins to }). ; 
or the time when they are to be issued. As I have sniq ; 
a mandatory provision. There were perhaps two res.) 
that provision was inserted. One was to make it ), 
that a certain amount of silver should be immediate|. 
the Treasury for the purpose of redeeming these notec: 
ondly, probably, for the purpose of continuing the mijn; 
for another year in the prosecution of the coinage. 

Now, having thus provided a mandatory provisjo, 


coining of a portion of the bullion, the section contin yo. 


and after that time he shall coin of the silver bullion pi) “en 
srovisions of this act as much as May be necessary to proy yin ¢, 
emption of the Treasury notes herein provided for 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from | 
him a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think an h 
of silver at this time is necessary for the redemption 
notes in silver coin? 

Mr. TELLER. It was a command thathe should 
much silver as the notes were put out. 

Mr. ALLISON. In answer to the inquiry of the Senators» 
Rhode Island I will say I do not think so, but neither am | »> 
pared to say that that was the intent and purpose of the framers 
of the law, as derived from the language I have read, althoyoh 
I have no doubt that was in the mind of most of the men who 
framed it, and it may be construed, I think, either to include a) 
or only so much as may be necessary. It is ambigu 


regard. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Ioy 
the clear interpretation of that language is not that it wo 
command that the Secretary of the Treasury should coin the 
bullion, not what might be called for, but an amount equal to 
the Treasury notes which were issued? ‘That is what it means. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; it may be so interpreted. and | 
think fairly so. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to ask a question for informatio: 
Have not silver certificates been issued on al! that has been 
coined, or is there some in the Treasury yet? 

Mr. TELLER. There is some in the Treasury yet. 

Mr. ALLISON. [understand that no silver certificates have 
been issued upon the silver that was coined under the provi- 
sions of the third section. 

Mr. STEWART. There has been nearly $7,010,000 is 

Mr. ALL{SON. That is the seigniorage. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; that is the seigniorage. 

Mr. ALLISON. All the silver coined under the law of | 
has attached to it what is denominated in the pending bill as 
seigniorage, whichseigniorage isthe residuum that remainsafter 
the difference between the bullion value in the market and t 
coin value at the mintisfound. The difference, not the seign 
iorage, is found the momenta pound of silver bullion is pur- 
chased, because the moment a pound of silver is purchased th 
number of grains in the pound and the number of dollars in sul 
ver that the pound of silver will create, are just as well known 
as after it is coined. 

Mr. MILLS. And how much was paid for it? 

Mr. ALLISON. And howmuch was paid for it. ) FOS 
uum is the seigniorage contemplated in the biil, which seignior- 
age arises under existing law when the silver is coine/, aud 1 
before. 

Mr.STEWART. And they are issuing certificates now on 
the seigniorage. 

Mr. ALLISON. They have a perfect right to do so | 
bullion already coined, because that seigniorage by the terms 
of the law is covered into the Treasury as money, and themstore 
is a part of the money of the Treasury, and can be " ed, and 
when used silver certificates may be issued upon the deposit o 
the resulting coins. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Isnot the exact amountot a 
iorage known before the silver is coined just as wel! a ate” 
wards? iia al 

Mr. ALLISON. We know the amount, of course, 8s 1 * 
difference between the purchase price and the dollars coinee 
the mint. 5 ie. 

Mr. PLATT. Butitisnotseigniorage until the coinace ' 


lace. 
. Mr. ALLISON. It is not seigniorage until the coins ° © 
lace as a matter of course, because seigniorage is cle''') | 
ned in the statutes and is perfectly well understood. ais 
Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from (0% 
if he understands that the whole mass of silver purchase’ ©" *" 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued °0"° 
pure toonly a seoline: amount of the coinage value’ 
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Mr ALLISON. When we speak of a pledge I understand we 
oak of a thing that is segregated, set apart, and devoted toa 
ar purpose. Now, this purchase of bullion is defined in 
nd section, and in the third section as respects what is 
to be done with it. 

~ My. PALMER. I understand the Senator from lowa holds 
ot the Treasury notes issued in the purchase of bullion rest 


BD au 
pa ticul 
the saCcOQ 


that 
upon the 


Government, and that the builion purchased constitutes no se- 
1 Ol ° 


or pledge for the redemption of the notes? — 
\LLISON. When the Senator says “‘ security,” of course 
‘hes gnother point which I have not yet discussed. I 
he reaches a P , ~~ e - : 
‘na speaking of the segregation of the bullion in the Treasury. 
1 > now stated what I understand to be the position of this 
sentient up to the present moment as respects the silver bullion 
> the dollars coined therefrom. 

\ir. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me? 

\ir. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say 
in the commencement of his remarks that he believes the See- 
retary of the Treasury now has the right under the act of 1890 
to coin the bullion which remains in the Treasury. 

\Iir. GEORGE. Fifty-five million dollars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ne: the whole of it. _ 

Mr. ALLISON. Including the $55,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, has the Secretary of the Treasury 
any right, unless he believes in the exercise of his discretion 
thatit is necessary, to coin the bullion for the redemption of 
Treasury notes? 

Mr. ALLISON. Probably not, or at least he does not choose 
to exereise it without some further legislation. 

Mr. TELLER. I think he has the right. 

Mr. ALLISON. The clause is open at least to the construc- 
tion that he can, if he chooses, coin all. He can coin a silver 
dollar for every dollar of Treasury notes in circulation, if he so 
interprets his authority, as the discretion is given to him. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator from Lowa allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Asa matter of fact, can the Secretary of the 
Treasury redeem the Treasury notes in anything else unless 
this bullion were coined? 

Mr. ALLISON. Asa fact, the Secretary of fhe Treasury can 
redeem those notes out of any means of redemption he has in 
the Treasury, and it isso expressly provided. I have read the 
section regarding the redemption of the notes. The redem 
tion of the notes is, in the discretion of the Secretary, in coinin 
the firstclauseand whether of silver or of goid in the last clause, 
both of which I have read. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Lowa 
if under the management of the ‘'reasury Department any of the 
Treasury notes have been regarded as finally redeemed so as to 
be retired unless they have been redeemed in silver? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt they could not be redeemed 
in any other way than in silver if they are to be retired and can- 
celled, a portion of the silver bullion having been coined, because 
there is a restriction upon the Secretary of the Treasury that 
he shall at no time have in circulation an amount of the notes 
in excess Of the original cost and thecoined money. Therefore, 
when he redeems the notes in silver he is bound to retire them, 
as | understand the law. When he redeems them in gold he can 
reissue them, and I suppose he has reissued them. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam sure my colleague on the committee 
does not wish to be misunderstood. By reading the plain pro- 
visions of the law I think he will find that the notes must be, or 
pre Boe inthe language of the law, reissued under any circum- 

Mr. PLATT. There is no distinction as to gold or silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no distinction as to whether they 
are redeemed in gold or silver. There is no such thing asa final 
memption in the sense in whick the Senator from Kentucky 

ludes to it. Redemption issimply exchange for other purposes 
&8 money and their reissue from time to time. 

Mr. HOAR. I ghouid like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether the word “redeemed ” in the second section is used in 
tie, other sense than the word “ redemption ” in the third sec- 


Mr. ALLISON, Yes, itis. I think I can point the distine- 
ser out. The first question is the amount of the notes that can 
= ssued. That is dforas respects the purchase. Now, 
a en that is done the Secretary of the Treasury is bound to have 
Seiten and no less of the notes in circulation than the cost of 
the lion before any was coined. When the silver is coined 

"e was attached to it the other provision, that the notes 
never be any greater or any less in amount than the cost 
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» credit of the Government, and are to be paid by the | 
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of the silver bullion together with the silver coined therefrom. 
So if the cost of the silver bullion and the silver coined there- 
from together, by the redemption from the coins, would make 
more Treasury notes, they must then be canceled or retired. If 
it would make less Treasury notes the Secretary of the Tress- 
ury must reissue them. That is the plain and elear interpreta- 
tion of the law as I understand it. , 

Mr. PLATT. Would it not always be 
any event? 

Mr. ALLISON. 





&® constant amount in 
If that be true I have not examined that 
point with care. Has the Senator from Connectieut done so? 

Mr. PLATT. I have not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido notthinkit would be a constant amou 
in any event, because the moment you coin the silver bullion or 
any part of it vou create a certain number of dollars which ar 
to be accounted for, as well as the cost of the bullion itself not 
yet coined, the coined dollars, together with the cost of the bul 
lion uncoined, always measure the amount of the Treasury notes 
to be kept incirculation. Now, I have detailed what I conceive 
to be a fair construction of the act of 1890, at least as I under- 
stand it. 

What is the thing we call seigniorage? It is clearly detined 
everywhere where treated of in our statutes. It is that resid- 
uum which arises from coinage, and by the law it is twice a 
year covered into the Treasury and made an asset of the ‘l'ress- 
ury. After taking out the cost of the coinage and the expense, 
twice a year the remainder is covered inte the Treasury. That 
is seigniorage. 

Now, we come to the first objection that 1 have to the phrasa 
ology of the bill. The bill provides practically that the $55,- 
000,000 shall not be covered into the Treasury. As the first sec- 
tion stands it provides that it shall be a separate and distinct 
fund outside of and separated from every fund in the Treasury, 
and that it shall be used for a single purpose—impliedly for 
only one purpose, and that is that it shall be coined “ and the 
silver certificates issued thereon shall be used in the payment 
of public expenditures.” This money thus coined and the silver 
certificates issued thereon do not go into the Treasury. It is 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to use these coins for 
this only purpose or practically by implication for thisonly pur- 
pose. Wasever before a law so prepared? Have we ever in 
any statute declared that a fund in the Treasury should bs set 
apart only for a single purpose, that is, the payment of public 
expenditures, and that it should be used, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury should exercise no discretion as to the kind o 
funds he pays for public expenditures? 

Under the first section of the proposed law if the quarterly in- 
terest on the Ist of April, if you please, should become due, is 
he not obliged to use the silver certificates and the silver dol- 
lars in payment of interest upon the publie debt, thus discrimi- 
nating, if I may use that term, as respects these expenditures 
against every other fund in the Treasury, and in favor of this 
one, which is not in the Treasury at all by the terms of the pro- 
posed statute? That is my first objection to the phraseology of 
the pending bill, that it creates a special fund which never goes 
into the Treasury in accord with the formsof law which we pre- 
scribe as necessary essentials to put money in the Treasury. 

Now, in the next place, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, I maintain that the first section authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his discretion not only to issue $55,000,000 of 
silver certificates upon coined dollars or upon dollars that are 
to be coined, but he can in his discretion exercise the power to 
issue $55,000,000 of silver certificaves upon no dollars at all. 

Mr. DOLPH. And upon no other security or deposit. 

Mr. ALLISON. And upon no deposit and nosecurity. The 
money which we authorize him in this bill to pay out at his own 
discretion is to go into the great volume of silver certificates 
which are now in circulation and which have actual coined dol- 
lars behind them, without any coined dollars in the Treasury 
representing them. 

Mr. DAVIS. A double issue? 

Mr. ALLISON. A double issue. Now, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to coin $55,000,000. The amount of 
seigniorage, as it is called, which is the difference between the 
coin value and the purehase cost of the bullion, is named in the 
bill. I have read the bill up to the point where it requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use these dollarsor the certificates 
issued upon them for a single purpose. Now, what else can he 
do under this section? 


The Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, if the needs of the 
Treasury demand it— 


Do what?— 
issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage. 

When? Ordinarily ana manifestly that means when the %5o,- 
000,000 is coined, amd not before. After he has gone on and 
issued these certificates and executed this coinage of $56,000,- 
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000—that is the first imperative provision—then he may go on 
and issue $55,000,000 more. The latter clause is not exhausted 
after all the seigniorage is coined, but is still operative, and if 
there were nothing else in the bill except what I have read he 
could issue silver certificates in his discretion to the limit of a 
thousand million dollars, or without ae limit, if the Treasury 
needed it. That is as plain as the English language can make 
it. Now, what is the limitation upon this unlimited authority? 

Provided, That said excess shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage 
as herein authorized to be coined. 

Mr. DOLPH. This excess. 

Mr. ALLISON. This excess, which he can issue by the very 
letter of thé cae ea law, after every dollar of the bullion is 
coined—that is the amount of the seigniorage, that is in round 
numbers $55,000,000. The discretion is not confined to him dur- 
ing the process of coinage, and by fair implication he ought not 
to exercise it until every dollar is coined by the very language 
of the bill, because when he undertakes to issue those certifi- 
cates in advance of coinage he issues them without positive au- 
thority to do so, the theory of this provision being that he will 
issue the certificates as the coinage is created, having a silver 
dollar in the Treasury when the certificates are issued. 

It is said that this proviso limits his authority. How does it 
limit his authority? It limits it as to the amount, which is, in 
substance, that he shall not coin more than $2 for one of every 
coined dollar there is to be placed in the Treasury under the 
coinage of the seignoriage, so called. If Senators on this floor 
are willing to vote the authority to a Secretary of the Treasury, 
to be exercised in his discretion, of issuing $55,000,000 of paper 
money with no security behind it, no promise to redeem it, and 
no silver dollars surrounding it or deposited for it, then the 
are willing to do what has never yet been done by the United 
States; they will issue practically fiat money. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nota legal tender. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nota legal tender, but receivable for cus- 
toms and other dues. 

Mr. HOAR. Perpetual in the matter of time. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no limit of time. He may do it in 
one year, or in ten years if the needs of the Treasury require it. 
If I were in favor of the general purposes of the pending bill I 
should never consent to give my vote for the issuance of $55,- 
000,000 without the deposit of an equal number of dollars, and 
without a particle of security behind it as respects silver or any 
other thing. 

Therefore, when I saw that this section was defective in this 
regard I turned to see what possible defense there could be for 
such an extraordinary proposition at this time. I found that 
the bill was reported from a committee to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 3d day of February; thatit was debated and dis- 
cussed elsewhere in ways which I need not speak of and that at 
the last moment of time a substitute was offered for the first 
time embodying this provision, and that when a Representative 
endeavored to construe the bill thus sought to be amended he 
was shut down as by a knife in the middle of a sentence by the 
announcement that the hour had arrived when a vote must bo 
taken. So the bill as it came tous did not undergo the crucible 
of debate. It has never been discussed as respects these provi- 
sions. Here is a new provision inserted at the last moment. 
presume I am in order when I say without any opportunity any- 
where for criticism respecting it, or amendment, or suggestion 
of amendment, or suggestion of explanation it came into this 
Chamber. 

I need only say that there was a general desire in this Chamber 
that the measure should be got out of the way before we enter 
upon the long and tedious discussion of the tariff. But it so hap- 
pened that some of us were called from this Chamber, as all of 
us are called from it more or less every day. I happened to be 
called out fora moment. I came into the Chamber and found we 
were operating under the third ae ofthe bill and the power 
of amendment cut off, a thing which I submit has never before 
been done in the history of the Senate Chamber since the days of 
its first organization until this moment in the way this was done, 
without general consent for its reconsideration afterwards, at- 
tention being called to it. The third reading cut off amend- 
ment. I came in and inquired of a Senator whether the bill had 
passed to its third reading, and he said it had. 

1 inquired of another Senator and he said it had not and wasstill 
subject toamendment. At thatmomentthe junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. PALMER] came to a seat in frontof me and inquired 
of the Presiding Officer whether the bill was open to aménd- 
ment. The Presiding Officer answered that it was not, that it 
had passed to its third reading, and ory I rose in my place 
and moved a reconsideration. I do not wish to go into the de- 
bate and the discussion that preceded that momentof time. I can 
only say that if any Senator on this floor desires to cut off debate 
in that way and by the sudden processes that were around us at 
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that moment, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] wit} 
drawing his amendment, the Senator from Massachusetts |y1_ 
Hoar] not knowing that it was withdrawn and askin« ra 
reading practically—if that is to be the way that bills Sentai 
ing radical, inherent, and serious defects are to be a 
through, then it is a new method of legislation in this Cp, — 
So much for the first section of the bill. ne 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro, i 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? ~e SOWe 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Upon the whole, does the Se 
assert that the first section of the bill authorize 
silver certificates beyond the amount specified, 

Mr. ALLISON. No; only $55,000,000 in exces 
000 to be coined. 

Mr. PLATT. One hundred and ten million dollars jp all 

Mr. ALLISON. One hundred and ten million dollars in ay) 
If there is any other possible construction of that provision | or, 
not see it. ' — 
Mr. GEORGE. The position of the Senator from low, js t} 


nator from Iowa 
Ss the issuance of 
$ »),000,0002 


sof the $55,000.. 


$110,000,000 of certificates may be issued on the seigniony me it 
$55,000,000? em 
Mr. ALLISON. It is, and I have no doubt of it. 
Now, Mr. President, as respects the second section of the pj) 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] has arcued at great 


length one phase of that section which I will speak of only priegy 
The second section of the bill provides for the coinage 6f the rs. 
siduum of the silver; that is, of enough of the silver to mal 
silver dollar for each Treasury note in circulation. That is ¢}, 
first thing to be done by the second section. If I were to eit). 
cise it closely, I could criticise that phraseology also. [ pead j 

That as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes 
thenotes shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled. 

Suppose they are not in the Treasury? How can those notes 
be dealt with until they have come into the Treasury? (Cop. 
tainly they can not be. But when those notes do come in they 
are to be canceled and retired, and there shall be issued in lieu 
of them silver certificates for the amount of the coin. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose they are paid in for customs? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the same. 

Mr. PLATT. Then they are not subject to redemption’? 

Mr. ALLISON. Whenever those notes get into the Treasury 
by any method they are to be canceled and silver certificates 
issued in lieu of them. Twenty-seven million dollars of Q 
notes came into the Treasury in a single month, largely for cus- 
toms, as I can show from the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I shall not go into that, however, because I wish to 
ask Senators why it is that they want to disturb the finances of 
our country as respects our circulating money by compellinga 
total change of $153,000,000 from one kind of currency to an- 
other? hat are the Treasury notes? They are greenbacks. 
Nay, they are not only greenbacks, but they have a quality that 
greenbacks do not have; they are receivable for customs, and 
greenbacks are not so receivable. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Are not silver certificates receivable for cus- 
toms? 

Mr. ALLISON. But the greenbacks are not. 

Mr. SQUIRE. There is no change in that respect. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no change in that respect. But 
the silver certificates are not legal tender, and the Treasury 
notes are. They are of the highest class of notes that the (ov 
ernment has issued. Now, is it because we want to degrade 
these notes, is it because we want to discredit them, is it be 
cause we want to discredit any form of our own paper money 
that we insist upon this rapid change of one form of paper ‘or 
another certainly as rapidly as the silver can be coined? 

I do not agree with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS) 
when he suggests or intimates that it might be wiser to retire 
all these notes under certain conditions not named. Until we 
have some new and comprehensive system of currency which 
looks to the divorcement of the United States from the issue o! 
per money, I am in favor of the maintenance of the green 

k circulation, and I shall not cast any vote which lo kes to Z 
in any way countenances the destruction of this a , a 
any part of it. And yet that is what this bill proposes. © l' 
no fear that those who have a special regard for the green dae! 
circulation will support the bill until that feature of if, at ‘eos’ 
is eliminated. ao dal 

Now, if I had my own way, I will say that I would rat ae Ail 
low te) mae range Senator Beck of Kentucky, who wantes och 
ver certificates as fast as they oame into the Treasury to a 
verted into coin certificates. If weare to make anew dep ia 
and upturn and upheave our currency in order that it may i 
absolute confusion, let us do it by regulating it so as to ™ oa 
sure that it is all upon an equality and that the farmer '" 
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State, or in any State, who holds a silver certificate will not be 
-heated in the end, if there is at any time to be a depreciation 
of this form of meg that he shall stand upon an equal- 
ity with the millionaires, whom we hear described so often, or 
at least with the great bankers who have their reserves and who 
know how to segregate and assort money in order tosecure what 
they regard as the best. 

If we are to go either at a slow pace or a rapid pace to a de- 

reciated currency, I want, when that time comes, that we shall 
ave in the hands of the farmers and the laborers and the me- 
chanics of this country as good paper money as is to be found in 
the banks. I want all our paper money to stand on an equality, 
and do not wish ny, implication even to degrade any part of it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Beck advocated coin notes, which is bet- 


Nr. ALLISON. He advocated coin notes, which is better. 

Mr. MILLS. Not certificates. : 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, here we are rushing pellmell into a 
disorganization and a reorganization in part of our currency. 

I wish to call attention to another provision in this bill which 
is ambiguous, to say the least, and which will lead to great con- 
fusion in theredemption of the Treasury notes,and may require 
them to be redeemed in silver only. 

I will read the provision: 

That as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said 
notes, the notes shall not be reissued but shall be canceled and destroyed in 
amounts equal to the coin held at any time in the Treasury, derived from 
the coinage herein provided for, andsilver certificates shall be issued on such 
coin in the manner now provided by law. 

This provision may, in its terms, require that hereafter these 
notes shall be redeemed either in silver or, if in gold, operate so 
as to contract the volume of paper money. It provides when 
these notes come into the Treasury silver certificates shall be 
issued on such coinin the manner now provided by law, i. ¢., upon 
the deposit of silver dollars. This limitation as to the deposit 
of silver dollars is not in the first section. Now, if the notes 
shall be redeemed in gold, the silver remains in the Treasury 
and certificates can not be issued, butthe notes must be canceled. 
The Secretary, I have nodoubt, could use these silver dollars in 
payment of expenditures, and would be compelled to do so in or- 
der to lay the foundation for the issue of certificates. Thisisan 
indirect, if not a direct, method of forcing the Secretary to re- 
deem the Treasury notes in silver whether he wishes to or not, 
in his discretion. 

What is the haste for the passage of the second section of this 
bill? By its own terms, ex propria vigore, it can not begin to be 
executed for eighteen months or two years. There is no pre- 
tense or pretext that you can coin more than $3,000,000 a month 
at our mints, using the mints at their utmost proper capacity 
for coinage, which will require eighteen months in round num- 
bers, or nineteen months, to coin the $55,000,000 of the seignior- 
age,so called. Yet,although nearly two years are tointervene, 
we are to pass a species of legislation which will bind us hand 
and foot and put gyves upon our wrists as respects this whole 
question of coinage and currency derived therefrom, although 
within two years we may feel that it is of the utmost importance 
that we should make some other change as respects this whole 
question. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I ask the Senator one more question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. The Senator remarked that the Treasury 
notes are more valuable than silver certificates because they 
are alegal tender, in addition to having the quality of being 
receivable for customsduties. I wish to ask him ‘n view ofthat 
fact, as he says that the money changers, the bankers, have the 
knowledge requisite to enable them to assort the various kinds 
of money, is it not probable that the Treasury notes would be 
kept out of the Treasury, would not get into the Treasury, and 
that other money would be used in making payments of duties 
to the Government? The Treasury notes Roving a superior 
quality, being legal tender, is it not probable that they would 
be kept in the hands of the men who assort money? 

Mr. ALLISON, Possibly that might be true, but if that be 
true then why deal with this question now. That is only an 
argument, I take it, in support of what I am about to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We might have another issue then. 

Mr. ALLISON. We might have another issue then, but 
there is a difficulty that lies in the pathway. By this legisla- 
tion we purposely discredit the silver certificates. We could 
do nO more to discredit them if we put a brand upon them, and 
said, ‘Here is money that is not as good as other money,” be- 
cause b logisiation we shall have compelled the best paper 
pen that there is in circulation to be discarded and destroyed 

order that we might issue these certificates. 

Will it not be said that this change is made because of the 
qualities inherent in the Treasury notes and not found in the 
substituted certificates? 
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So, Mr. President, finding no fault with the policy which de- 
clares that this seigniorage, so called, is nota trust fund, and 
believing as I do believe that we have a right to deal with it, I 
am utterly opposed to the complicated method provided for in 
this bill as it now stands. Without fear of contradiction, I say 
that there has been no opportunity todebate it anywhere in the 
United States with a view of proposing amendments; and yet 
we are torun it through here with the second section, which 
can not take effect for eighteen months or two years, in order 
that we may discredit at this moment a portion of the paper 
money of our country. 

Why are we undertaking to do this? What is the emergency 
and what is the haste? You must remember when this bill was 
first introduced (and it was introduced apparently to get rid of 
the necessity of borrowing $50,000,000) it was intended to be a 
panacea and a soporific which would tide over the peril in our 
Treasury for some time at least; but it came so slowly in its 
consideration that the Secretary of the Treasury, believing it 
was necessary to maintain the public credit and provide for eur- 
rent expenditures that he should have a large sum of money, 
made a loan of $50,000,000, although this was not done untilafter 
the bill was introduced, and introduced, as it was supposed, for 
the purpose of making it unnecessary to borrow money. 

Now, it may be that the emergencies upon the Treasury are 
so great and the necessities are so great that in addition to the 
$50,000,000 we must have $55,000,000 more, or $110,000,000 more, 
immediately, as authorized by this bill. If so, then there may 
be excuse for this haste. If not so, then there is no excuse 
for it. 

This bullion is slumbering in the Treasury and it can slum- 
ber there until we can get some comprehensive and sensible 
method of dealing with it, or at least until we can amend the 
pending bill. I am ready to deal with it nuw,if need be. I 
have never believed that any portion of the bullion would be 
sold. Ido not believe that it would be wise policy on the part 
of the Government at any period to sell this bullion or any part 
of it. Therefore, it must be coined sooner or later, and I amin 
favor of coining it under favorable conditions and with proper 
limitations as respects the currency flowing from it. I was 
willing that it might lie there for a time until we could see 
whether there could be some international or other arrange- 
ment as respects the ratio at which it should be coined, etc., 
because without going into the question of ratio (and I do not 
intend to do so) I have the belief that when silver is restored to 
its original position as part of the world’s money in full use, as 
I believe it will be restored at no remote period, the ratio will 
not be our ratio of 16 to 1, but it will be the ratio of the world’s 
silver practically, 154 to 1. 

I believe that if this was to come in the near future, inasmuch 
as we have $153,000,000 of this money out in the form of Treas- 
ury notes representing the bullion, we could well afford to lie 
still for a brief period, at least as respects the settlement of the 
coinage as a measure, and we need not at this moment fret our- 
selves about it. But here comes, I may say thrown upon us, a 
position where we can not even amend the bill, where we can 
not, with all its defects, cross a ‘‘t” or dot an “i” in it under 
our rules, with no necessity for its passage at this moment with- 
out consideration as respects its amendment, if at all, unless Sen- 
ators will say that our Treasury is bankrupt, which they can not 
say. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Iowa 
one question before he sits down? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Iowa, I pre- 
sume, rests his argument that the bill authorizes adouble issue, 
or twice $55,000,000, upon the use of the word ‘‘ excess’ in the 
first line of the proviso tothe first section. Does not the Senator 
believe that a court in construing the bill, taking into considera- 
tion not merely the literal words of the proviso, but the whole 
scope and purpose of the bill, as apparent on the face of the bill 
itself, the purpose being simply to transfer from bullion into 
coin the seigniorage, in the first place, and issue certificates on 
that, and, secondly, as rapidly as possible, transfer the remain- 
ing bullicu into coin and issue certificates, replacing the legal- 
tender Treasury notes issued under the Sherman law by certifi- 
cates, looking at the law in that light, having evidently these 
purposes and none other, would not any court construe the word 
‘*excess” there to mean certificates? In other words, would not 
the court, taking into consideration the whole bill from begin- 
ning to end, hold that that proviso should be read ‘‘ that said 
certificates shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage as 
herein authorized to be coined.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Manifestly not, Mr. President. The truth 
is that the Senator from Oregon gathers the meaning of the bill 
from his own intellect and not from the bill itself. There are 
three purposes in the bill. One is to issue 955,000,000 upon the 
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seigniorage, so called; another is to issue $55,000,000 without 
ayything added to it, and another is to coin the remaining bul- 
lion and withdraw Treasury notes and issuesilver certilicates in- 


stead. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I admit the literal meaning. I 
admit that if you follow the letter it means what the Senator 
says, but I do not think any court would give it that construc- 


tion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me read the language so that there will 

be no mistake about it. What is the provision of the bill? 
And such coin— 

That is, all this coin— 
or the silver certificates issued thereon, shall be used in the payment of pub- 
lic expenditures— 

Is not that clear? 
next? 
and the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, if the needs of 
the Treasury demand it, issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage. 

I want to ask the Senator from Oregon, who is a good lawyer, 
familiar with the construction of stututes, if the phrase that I 
have read exhausts itself when this $55,000,000 of silver is coined? 
Is there not a living, positive provision here a ter every dollar 
of that money is coined? I leaye that to any lawyer to decide 
for himself. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowaa 
question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Iunderstood the Senator’s argument to be that 
the $55,000,000, whatever the amount may be, is tobe duplicated, 
and that for the last half of that duplicate inamount there is no 
obiigation for redemption of any sort. 

Mr. ALLISON. No obligation other than that redemption 
which will come from its receipt for public dues and public pay- 
ments, because they are to be silver certificates without coin 
the Treasury as the law requires. 

Mr. HOAR. What I want to understand is whether the 
phra-e “silver certificates,” in this pro legislation, does 
not derive its meaning and the obligation which itimposes upon 


Is not that purpose apparent? Now, what 


the Government from the act to which it is an addition, and 

therefore, when the act of 1890 has declared that the Treasury 

notes, which are in fact silver certificates, shall be redeemed in 

gold, or silver, at the discretion of the oo of the Treas- 
oO 


ury, although there may be no silver deposited for this particu- 
lar issue, does not the obligation still rest upon the Department? 

Mr. ALLISON. By no means, because Treasury notes are 
contemplated and provided for in the original act.of 1890. These 
issues proposed are silver certificates, and therefore they have 
no mens of redemption, unless there is silver behind them in 
contemplation of law. 

a - OAR. Are not silver certificates provided in the law 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are not silver certificates; they are 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are a different kindof notes. I repeat, 
the provision which 1 have read is a substantive provision— 
after every dollar of this money has been coined—and there can 
be no doubt as to the effect. Therefore, the proviso at the end 
of the section is a limitation upon the last clause, and not a lim- 
itation upon anything else. 

Mr. President, I do not share with the view expressed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and others in this debate as respects 
our ability to maintain specie payments upon our present stand- 
ard of money; and a word upon that point atthistime. [regard 
our ability to maintain at par all our currency as resting up on 
the total amount of gold coin in our country as well as in the 
Treasury, and that ability will not be seriously disturbed except 
by means of the balance of trade running against us, requiring 
large exportations of our gold. We have here a Treasury state- 
ment ‘already alluded to by the Senator from Wisconsin) of the 
situation as respects ean and our metallic money on the 
ist day of It is shown that in round numbers we had in 
the United States on the Ist day of March, 1894, $527,000,000— 
Ionly s in round numbers—of gold coin, of which there was 
in the Treasury on the Ist day of rch, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, $107,000,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Over and above that held for gold certificates. 

Mr. ALLISON. Over and above that held for gold certifi- 
cates; whilst on the Ist day of February, although there was as 
much pom hy: the country practically as there was on the Ist 

: of March, there was in the Treasury at that date only about 
,000,000 available in the same connection. In other words, 
during the month of February the Secretary of the Treasury 


made a et eet een ees 
858,000,000 « gold ina month, without increasing 
total coin of the United States apparently, and without disturb- 


nancial situation in our a ‘That is to there 
change of, in round numbers, $50,000,000 freen clroule- 
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tion into the vaults of the T>easury without any apparen; 
turbance in our financial situation. = 

Now, what does that show? It shows that we aro strong 
respects our gold. We hold to-day,as shown by this stata... 
one-sixth of the gold money of the world, although we re ”~ 
than one-eighteenth of the population. Therefore there j, 
danger, under existing conditions, as I believe, to oy, ae 
money ,as respects itsdepreviation in its existing volume. \,)/.. 
that danger shall come by means of an adverse balances »; teats 
and, being interested as the Senator from Wisconsin geome: 
interested strongly in behalf of maintaining existing eonai,..” 
in this regard, | would discourage for myself any change of me 
statutes. whether they be tari statutes, or otherwi,. mete 
would endanger this balance of trade, and which wi\| ieee ~ 
to export gold in addition to what we export of other thins... 
meet an adverse balance of trade. 

The fact that we are making, or proposing to make, 
changes in our tariff laws, may and probably wil! pc, 
this adverse balance. , 

The danger as respects our gold payments lies not in ; 
incident as respects our circulation, although | believe they wii 
be endangered by this bill unless it is amended in mater{a) po. 
spects. I believe it would be a direct blow at the stability o: 
our currency to pass the bill without amendment, byt wit), 
amendments such as I have suggested I do not believe 
have that serious effect. 

But this manipulation of the Secretary of the Treasury iy tho 
month of February discloses another thing, and that is ‘that woe 
do not at this moment need additional currency in the Unite) 
States—I mean for cireulation. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. WoLcor?] takes my statement literally. In other words, 
we have a sufficient circulation in the United States for our p-es- 
ent business. The amount of business in our count: 
died one-third in the last year. 

Mr. TELLER. Why? 

Mr. ALLISON. It has dwindled because of a variety 
reasons which [ shall not undertake at 5 o'clock to go into. 
has arisen from a variety of causes, which we will have enough 
time to debate and in which I do not greatly disagree with tho 
Senator from Colorado as respects one of them, the degradation 
of our silveras money. Here ave $11,000,000,000 less exchanges 
in the eleven months last past than in the eleven prior months. 
Now, it can not be that we must have as much currency to carr 
on two-thirds of the business of our country as we requir sd a 
year ago to carry on the whole of it. I only allude to this for 
the purpose of stating that for the single purpose of the cnlarge- 
ment of the curreney of our country there is no pressing noves- 
sity for sueh a measure as this, because our currency, as com- 
pared with what it was a year ago, is one-third more as respov's 
the amount of business transacted. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator believe that if the cur- 
reney of the country is reduced business should be roduced to 
correspond with the currency? Would he make the currence; 
fit the business? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senatorasks me that question, kuowi 
perfectly well that I do not wish todo either. The existing dis- 
tress in our country does not arise wholly from any one cause 
but it arises from a variety of eauses. That distress began in 
1893, and it continues to this hour, and no panacea that he or | 
could offer will restore it within the next two years. 

Mr. STEWART. It can be restored in three months. 

Mr. GEORGE. And no part of the distress comes {roi & de- 
ficiency in the amount of the currency? Is that the Senators 
position? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam speaking of the volume of paper money 
in the United States. I am not speaking of that great and Large 
question of the money of the world, or of the destruction 0! the 
silver and the attempted destruction of one-half of the money Oo! 
the world. I know periectly well, and believe, avd have oiten 
stated on this floor, that, if you strike down one-half of the me- 
tallic money of the world you must in the nature of things ye 
duce prices to a corresponding extent. But I am speaking od 
the paper money that we have for local circulation in the U nite : 
States as having been regarded as sufficient two you's a80. ale 
if our currency then was suflicient for business needs, cetin'y 
it is sufficient now when we have only two-thirds of the vo.ume 
of business we had then. | 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to say that we hat 
a third less currency now than we had a year ago. and that we 
had enough then to carry on the business of the country: 

Mr. STEWART. There is one-third less business now. in 

Mr. A N. We have largely increased our currency 4 
the last year and the volume of business has largely diminishe. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to say that there 
was no need for an inerease of the currency. _ 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator does understand me to say | 7 
merely for the purpose of securing circulating money to © 
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on the existing business in the United States there is no press- 


ing necessity for this measure. Why? Because our business 

is one-third less than it was a year ago, and we have nearly 

$]00,000,000 more money in circulation now than we had a year 
. That is all I mean to say. 

Mr. GEORGE. — Then the epinion of the Senator is that the 

volume of money in the United States is amply sufficient for the 

pusiness of the country: ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Bynomeans. I mean to say that the things 
which have disturbed us in the past, and which are disturbing 
us now, are the impediments which have been and are put in the 
pathway of the business of the country, and are causing the dis- 
tress, and not a present lack of currency. What I mean to say 
is that no little additional amount of paper money will restore 
business in ourcountry to 1ts norm ul status, that it needs severer 
medicine. I will say to the Senator, than the homeopathic dose 
which is proposed in this bill in the hope that it may in some 
degree alleviate our situation. bi 

Mr. STEWART. What severer medicine would the Senator 
"ec end? 
reur. G EORGE. Then, the proposition of the Senator from 
Iowa is that the addition proposed by this bill is 80 small that it 
will not do any good; that we need a larger addition. Is that 

idea? 

= ALLISON. No, sir, that is not my position atall. Iwill 
say to Senators now that they can not get me into that debate — 
and I have especially avoided the debate—of the larger question 
about silver and gold, and the large question of disturbing our 
industries and labor by tariff changes. I believe in the restora- 
tion of silver, as does the Ssnator from Mississippi. I believe 
in so restoring it as that its restoration will be permanent. I 
believe in an ample and proper supply of money for our own 
country. If we bad a prosperous business situation, as we should 
have, if we were enabled to secure work for all our people at fair 
wages, that would bring a demand for additional currency, but 
that demand is not to day or to-morrow or next week under the 
depressing conditions of to-day, which will be more depressing 
as the days and the weeks go by. Having pointed out the im- 
perfections of this bill, and only some of them, which I regard 
as serious objections to its passage, I have made the motion to 
reconsider in order that proper amendments may be proposed 
and considered by the Senate, and if such opportunity is not 
given, I can not give the bill the sanction of my vote. 

For convenience of reference, I append a copy of the bill to 
my remarks: 

Be wt enected, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately 
cause to be coined as fast as possible the silver bullion held inthe Treasury, 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, entitled, “An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver builion and the issuing of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes * to the amount of the gain or seigniorage of such bullion, 
to wit: The sum of $55, 156,681, and such coin or the silver certificates issued 
thereon shall be used in the payment of public expenditures, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in his discretion if the needs of the Treasury de- 
mand it. issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That 


said excess shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage as herein author- 
ized to be coined. 

Seo. 2. After the co’nage provided for in the first section of this act, the 
remainder of the silver bullion purchased in pursuance of said act of July 
14, 1890, shall be coined into legal-tender standard silver dollars as fast as 
possible, and the coin shall be held in the Treasury for the redemption of 
the Treasury notes issued in the purchase of said bullion. That as fast as 
the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes the notes shall 
not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the 
coin held at any time in the Treasury, derived from the coinage herein pro- 
vided for, and silver certificates shall be issued on such coin in the manner 
now provided by law: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to 
change existing law relating to the legal-tender character or mode of re- 
demption of the Treasury notes issued under said act of July 14, 1890. 

S£0.3. That a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 


Silyer Coinage. 


SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 1, 1894. 


a House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consider- 
n the bill (H. . 4958) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
ury, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SWANSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time given me I desire to ex- 





press my earnest approval of the pending bill. The first propo- 
ition is to coin the seigniorage in the , which means 


an increase of the circulating medium to the extent of about 
le need and must have more 
- The second proposition is the one to which gentle- 
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men representing the Wall-street idea of finance have been the 
most bitterlyepposed. That s.ction seems more objectionable 
to them than anyother portion of the bill. Now, Iam unable te 
comprehend why any objection should be made to that section. 
There are outstanding at present.about $150,0v0,000 of certificates 
issued under the purchase made under the Shermanact. At 
present these certificates are redeemed in gold. Whenredeemed 
they are again reissued by the Government. They then 
again presented and redeemed in gold. 

Under the operations of the present law the holders of these 
certificates can present them at the Treasury on Monday and 
get $150,( 00,000 of gold forthem they are reissued by the Treas- 
ury on Tuesday, presented again on Wednesday and $150),000,000 
of gold again obtained: reissued on Thursday, presented again 
on Friday.and the Treasury depleted of another 
Thus the raid can be repeated without limit. Under such a fool- 
ish system there can be no protection given the gold reserve. 
lt is completely at the merey of the greed and avarice of the 
holdersof these certificates. No saleof bonds can preserve and 
protect the gold reserve. This bill, if it becomes a law, will 


are 


$ 150,000,000, 


| prevent this outrage 


The bill does not alter the present law 
demption of the Sherman certificates. They will still be re- 
deemed in go'd. Hence,the value of them can not be in the 
least atfected by the bill. But this bill provides that when these 
certificates have been once redeemed that they shall not be re- 
issued to be redeemed again, but shall be canceled and silver 
dollars coined out of the bullion in the Treasury reissued in 
their place. These silver dollars are legal tender leem- 
able in nothing. Thus this bill will prevent repeated raids upon 
the Treasury for gold. It will and preserve the gold 
reserve. 

This billeliminates bothof the difficulties which overshadow the 
Treasury. The first difficulty is a deficiency in the Treasury to 
the amount of about $50,000,000 to meet the current expenses. 
This difficulty can not be reached by a sale of bonds, for no one 
cin dispute that the proceeds derived from a sale of bonds must 
be applied for redemption purposes. The acts authorizing the 
sale confine the proceeds entirely tothis purpose. The proceeds 
can not be used to meet current expenses. This bill coins and 
gives to the Government $5,000,)\00 to meet the current ex- 
penses, thus getting rid of the first difficulty and at the same 
time increasing the currency. 

The next difficulty besetting the Treasury is the perpetual 
danger to which the gold reserve is subjected. I have already 
stated how this bill preserves and protects that. Hence its pas- 
sage willsave the Treasuryfrom all present and future dangers. 
It obviates the serious objections to the Sherman law, which 
made that measure so fraught with disaster to the best interests 
of this country. There was noobjection to the Sherman law ex- 
cept that it made a commodity of silver instead of money of it. 
It purchased 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month and stored it 
in the Treasury as bullion instead of coining it as money. If 
this silver purchased had beencoined into money as provided in 
the Bland act, no disturbance, no difficulties would have arisen, 
no demand for its repeal would have been made. It would have 
brought blessings inste:d of curses. It would have enhanced 
the price of silver instead of depressing it. It would have in- 
creased the currency each month to that amount, instead of is- 
suing notes to be redeemed in gold, and thus hanging as a per- 
petual nightmare over the Treasury. 

The Sherman law was de igned by its authors to perpetuate 
the national bunks by compelling an is-uance of bonds. It is- 
sued notes each month to about 54,000,000, redeemable in gold. 
It provided for the reissuance of these notes when once redeemed, 
so that the same note could be used over a hundred time: to de- 
plete the Treasuryo gold. The only way the Treasury possessed 
for obtaining gold was by a sale of bonds. These notes issued 
in purchase of silver, making repeated raids upon the Treasury, 
would deplete the gold and thus compel a sale of bonds to keep 
the gold reserve up. This is the rea-on why Wall street op- 
poses so bitterly this bill. They desire to keep the gold reserve 
at their mercy and compel an issuance of bonds. 

I am opposed to any further issue of bonds. This bill will pre- 
vent the further necessity for an issue of bonds. I[t coins all 
the silver bullion in the Treasury. it will really increase the 
currency about $200,000,000. It retires the Sherman certifi- 
cates, amounting to about $150,000,000. They are not money. 
They are simply promises to redeem in coin. Nothing is 
money which is redeemable in anything. Money circulates 
on its own merit and validity. This bill substitutes silver dol- 
lars,re jeemab ein nothing but real money, in place of these cer- 
tifieates and at the sume time coins over $50,00),00) of silver. 
Thus its will really increase the money supply about 
$20,000,000. is is a vast and needed increase. It shall have 
my earnest and cordial support. I favor and have always far 
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vored the coinage of silver, but am opposed to its purchase and 
storing in the Treasury as bullion instead of coining as money. 

I have voted for and advocated the free coinage of silver every 
time it has been before this House, and shall continue to do so. 
I shall stand by every pledge and promise I made to the good 
and confiding people who honored me in sending me here. I 
shall answer to them for the discharge of the high trust they 
have given me, I am here tocarry out their wishes and desires 
and not that of any other person. I shall vote my convictions 
and do what I conceive to be right regardless of consequences. 

The depressed and impoverished country clamors for relief. 
All relief is embodied in two things—less taxes and more money. 
My efforts and my votes shall be directed to the accomplish- 
ment of these twoends, Already in the Wilson bill taxes have 
been greatly reduced. We will soon fulfill that pledge to the 
people. We must next discharge our promise made to give the 
people financial relief by an increase of the currency. When 
we accomplish this, unbounded prosperity awaits us. Woe to the 
Representative whose vote and efforts deprive the people of the 
consummation of that great good. He will be held accountable 
to an outraged and indignant constituency, 


William H. Enochs. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. McKAIG, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 17, 1894. 


The Reanomne under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of Hon, William H. Enochs, late a Representative from the State of Ohio— 


Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While we pause in the midst of our legislative 
duties to pay a tribute to the gentleman so recently a distin- 
guished member of this House from the State of Ohio, I desire 
to say that the words I utter to-day come not merely from the 
fact of official fellowship with my deceased colleague in the 
Fifty-second Congress, where we were associated in committee 
work, but from the impulses of a warm personal friendship. 

In looking over the roll of members elected to the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress from the State of Ohio, I was much gratified tosee 
that Gen. William H. Enochs had been chosen as a member of 
Congress frora one of its Congressional districts. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio|Mr.GROSVENOR] has 
mosteloquently and appropriately referred to the endearing and 
estimable qualities which, around the bier of this late distin- 
guished soldier and honored representative, caused many atear 
to flow as a tribute of the love and respect of his constituents, 
and I stand here to-day to pay the same tribute of a section of 
the Southern country in which he had the honor to serve a por- 
tion of his military career to the many good qualities of heart 
and mind that made him esteemed and loved wherever the duties 
of life called him. 

Some ae wonder what was the primal essential feature, be- 
sides that of native gallantry, in the striking personality of Gen. 
Enochs, who was a mere youth when he enlisted, that caused 
hisrapid promotion from private through each successive grade 
to brigadier-general. 

Soon after the tocsin of war was sounded, hundreds and thou- 
sands of volunteer soldiers swarmed along the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad seeking the front near Washington and 
occupied points along the Potomac River and in West Virginia. 
Cumberland, Md., my native town, in those troublous days was 
truly a frontier town, and was garrisoned with western troops, 
among them many Ohio regiments. At times during the early 
days of the war we had Gen. Enochs with us. The comfortand dis- 
comfort of our citizens depended very much upon the character 
and disposition of those who were placed in command, and our 
solicitude made us keen observers of our military rulers. Our 
peopie who were brought in contact with Gen. Enochs officially 
or personally soon discovered the quality that contributed to 
his rapid advancement in the subsequent years of the war. 

The dominant quality of his nature was a genial, cordial sym- 
pathy with all classes of noncombatants, and his thorough ap- 
= tion of their helplessness so molded his official policy 

ward them as not only to conquer their respect, but to secure 
him their lasting esteem and fricndship. We soon learned that 
no matter what might be our own feel , whether of a South- 
ern or a Northern cast, he was always disposed to be as kind 


and considerate as his duty would permit. I am happy to bo 
able to say, in the name of the Southern people of my section. 
that no kinder gentleman, no more genial spirit, nor braye» co)’ 
dier ever held a position of military command among {),..,, 
Let us hope that our beloved country may contain many |j\;, 
him among our youth, and in climbing the ladder of lifé +)... 
would do well to keep in view the record of this distinguish. d 
soldier and statesman— _ 


sol- 


iKe 


Whose life in low estate began, 

Who grasped the course of happy chance, 
Breasted the blows of circumstance, 

And made by force his merit known; 

And lived to clutch the golden keys, 

To mold a mighty State’s decrees 

And shape the whisper of the throne. 


Gen. Enochs served in the army of West Virginia where sy) 
men as Gens. Crook and Kelly held high command. They. 
like him, were men who performed the official duties assione 
them to the letter and spirit, and yet at the same time d 


AU Le 


with such moderation and good judgment as to keep all ela. 
of people in that section in touch with them. They are tho 
commandants who are kindly remembered by our people, put, 
none were held in more esteem than the late Gen. Enochs ; 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago he returned to Cumberlang 
as one of the Grand Army comrades to celebrate the reunion of 
the army of West Virginia. He and those who came they 
with him were met with the utmost hospitality by our people. 
but none receivedso warma welcome as the distinguished soldie; 
whose life we are now commemorating. 

When he entered Congress I found that the years that had 
elapsed since he visited Cumberland had not changed him jp 
any essential particular, as he was still the same genial gentle. 
man, andalthough our previous a acquaintance had been 
limited, we mutually looked each other up and became quite in. 
timate during our subsequent official association. 

Under the assignment of the Speaker we became members of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and [ am glad 
to add my testimonial to what has beenso eloquently said by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. WARNER] as to the earnest and 
efficient work of Gen. Enochs in all matters brought before that 
committee. It was a noticeable fact that in discharging his du- 
ties as a member of that committee there were never any muni- 
festations of local or sectional feeling shown by him. He inya- 
riably gave to the consideration of the subject-matter a sound, 
unbiased judgment. 

At the expiration of the Fifty-second Congress, when we were 
about to return home, I went over to his seat and had a pleasant 
talk with him in relation to the work of our committee in the 
event of our again having the same assignments upon the assem- 
bling of the Fifty-third Congress, and when we parted | little 
thought that I would never again look into his kindly face nor 
hear his cheery voice. 

It was a second time in less than a year that I had uncon- 
sciously bidden an eternal farewell to a fellow member, and 
strange to say both of the distinguished gentlemen, ex-Governor 
Warwick and Gen. Enochs, were members of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and Representatives of the great 
State of Ohio. 

In both of these gentlemen I felt a warm interest, not only 
personally but from a kind of State pride, as Obio was the na- 
tive State of my father as well as my relations, the McMahons, 
Vallandighams, and the Armstrongs. 5 

Mr. Speaker, Gen. Enochs was a man who in all the walks o! 
life lived up to the straight line of duty, developing, in a strong 
manner, promptness of action as the great feature of his char- 
acter, which led him to success and honor in civil, military, and 
legislative life. He was a modest man withal, and not given to 
thrusting himself forward, but when he undertook the discharge 
of a duty he unswervingly carried it through to its legitimate 
conclusion. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, no braver or purer man ever sat 
in Congress than the lateGen. Enochs. The impressions ! de- 
rived from my association with him were of such a characte! 
that the tribute I pay to his memory to-day is a heartfelt recog: 
nition of the qualities that endeared him to me and which gave 
him fame and honor in the country he loved so well and fo 
whose life he fought so nobly. al amok 

It has been eloquently said that ‘‘ Of the richest and mightiest 
cities of the ancient world the only surviving indications ate 
the temples and the tombs; their dwellings, their palaces, thelr 
theaters have all disappeared—eli the magnificent structures 
of their genius and their pride, save those erected to the mem, 
ory of the dead or the worship of the undying. ‘Passing 4W at 
is written on everything this world contains, yet we sit ami . 
its consentaneous and emphatic teachings, unable to lay to hear 
its single moral, engrossed with the shallow interest of a few 
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brief moments in a passing life with the immortal stars above | 


us and the sepulchers of nations at our feet.” 


Mr. Speaker, when a member of the Fifty-second Congress, in | 
common With other members of that body, I saw gentlemen sit- | 


ting in their seats in the afternoon of certain ae in apparent 
health whose immortal spirits had before midnight, in obedi- 
ence to the inscrutable summons of Divine Providence, drifted 
across the silent river into the great unknown—one a man of 
powerful physique and the other slender and delicate. 

In view of this uncertain life, does it not behoove each one of 
us toso conduct our lives that when we in turn are called to 
make this awful journey we may be fully prepared to meet our 
Redeemer, and at the same time leave behind us as honorable a 
record as the one whose life we are commemorating to-day? 

Life is meant for enjoyment and for toil; but it is meant also 
that the enjoyment should never be unmingled or supreme and 
that the toil should never be wholly remunerative or successful. 
This is designed to be an unsatisfying world, and in that design 
lies the dominant and all-pervading element of religion as it 


points to a satisfying world beyond the life we are living here. | 


The actual is very beautiful, but it is insufficient in view of a 
possible far lovelier still. 


Science for man unlocks her varied store 

And gives enough to wake a wish for more, 
Enough of good to kindle strong desire, 
Enough of ill to damp the rising fire; 

Enough of joy and sorrow, fear and hope, 

To fan desire and give the passion scope; 
Enough of disappointment, sorrow, pain 

To seal the Wise Man’s sentence, *‘ All is vain,”’ 
And quench the wish to live these years again. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


k 


oO 
HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 20, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5575) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, and for other purposes — 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the short time allotted to me I shall at- 
tempt to offer a few remarks in an effort to throw some further 
light upon the conduct of the soldiers’ homes. Earlier in the 
discussion upon this bill I had intended to speak more particu- 
larly about and in relation tothe Western Branch, known as the 
Leavenworth (Kans.) Soldiers’ Home. For several years past 
there have been rumors in regard to the conduct of that home. 
On the 22d day of March, 1893, there was an investigation as to 
the conduct of the governor of that institution. That investi- 
gation was had on that date by the Board of Managers. I hold 
that report in my hand. Thatabuses have grown up in soldiers’ 
homes I think nearly everyone who has investigated the mat- 
ter willadmit. I do not,neither will any gentleman here, have 
any idea of making any attack upon the soldiers’ homes. The 
soldiers’ homes comprise one of the grandest institutions of this 
greatcountry. [tisa means whereby this country can show, and 
does show, its gratitute toward the defenders of this nation. 

After the war was over the establishment of the soldiers’ 
home or asylum, as it was first designated in the organic act, 
was the outgrowth of a generous sentiment existing in the 
hearts of the people toward its brave defenders. Why Con- 
gress should have taken the course it did and left the care and 

anagement in the hands of a private corporation can only be 
accounted for in the mistaken idea that a private corporation 
Would assume the duties better than the red tape of officials, 
whose time would be taken up in what was erroneously thought 
to be graverquestions because matters of a political nature, and 
to place the national asylums or homes, as now called, beyond 
the pale of politics. Ali the safeguards then thought necessary 
to protect the recipient of a nation’s beneficence, according to 
the then sentiment of the people, better expressed perhaps in 
that motto which was flaunted to the breeze across the streets 
of Washington during the last ‘ grand raview,” of ‘ the nation 

owes a debt of gratitude to its defenders it can never pay,” and 
ngress little thought or cared how its obligation was to be 
met 80 only that the maimed and crippled survivors were cared 
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for by a nation’s munificence during the eve of their journey of 
life, 

The establishment of the soldiers’ homes was an effort in the 
direction of repaying this debt of gratitude to the defenders of 
the nation. That these homes should be conducted for the sole 
purpose of furnishing an asylum for those old men in their de- 
clining days was the intention of the foundersof the institutions, 
and no one will dispute that that intention should be carried out. 
Tam not prepared to-day to say that I am ready to turn this 
home over to the War Department and leave it entirely under 
the control of the regular army officers. Iam not sure that that 
would be good policy. I am not sure thatthe regular army offi- 
cers would be in full accord and sympathy with the old volunteer 
veterans. 

As everyone knows, there never was full and complete sym- 
pathy between those two branches of the service. But that 
there ought to be some reforms instituted, that there ought to 
be more responsibility on the part of the Board of Managers, 
that there ought to be an independent board or committee of in- 
vestigation, there is no doubt. That the report of the expendi- 
ture of the money that goes through the hands of these oflicers 
should be looked into with more scrutiny, | think there can be 
no question. I believe that there even ought to b> a committee 
appointed by Congress to investigate the management of the va- 
rious homes, and I[ am led all the more to this belief by reading 
the report of the investigation of the home at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

That report discloses a very corrupt state of affairs at that in- 
stitution. Itshows that the governor of that home has con- 
ducted matters with a high hand, that he has been corrupt in 
office, that he has received bribes from dealers to whom he has 
paid money. That he has turned that Soldiers’ Home into a 
Keeley cure for the cure of drunkenness can be proved, and if I 
have the permission of the committee [ will put into my remarks 
some evidence that I think will satisfy everybody of that fact. 
The investigation shows that privates and officers of the regu- 
lar Army have been taken into that institution, to the exclusion 
of the old volunteer veterans; that there is a saloon in connec- 
tion with that Soldiers’ Home where whisky and beer are sold, 
and that in the same institution they have a Keeley cure for the 
treatment of the drunkenness that is promoted by the saloon. 
[Laughter.] The evidence shows further that the governor of 
this Soldiers’ Home is a part of the Keeley cure corporation or 
association, as will appear from this extract from a little paper 
that is printed at the home called the Reveillé, printed with 
the money that is appropriated by the representatives of the 
people for the support of the home. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have been informed that this paper is 
printed out of the resources of the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Not out of the Government appro- 
priations at all. 

Mr. SIMPSON. This paper gives the names of the members 
or officers of this National Keeley League. Col. Andrew J. 
Smith is president, and he is the governor of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Leavenworth. The names of the other officers are 
given here: J. B. Van Dervort, New York; J. W. Horton, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; O. W. Shanklin, Trenton, Mo.; J. M. Keeley, Fer- 
guson Building, Pittsburg, Pa.; andsoon. Then the names of 
the executive committee are given: Col. Andrew J. Smith, ex- 
officio; O. S. Nash, H.S. Elliott, Col. Thomas P. Brown, John H, 
Gillespie. I read an extract from this same paper, showing who 
the patients are that are treated there: 


THE RILEY BOYS. 


Thirty-three members of the United States Army, representatives of the 
Third and Seventh Cavalry and the Third and Fourth Artillery, stationed at 
Fort Riley, Kans., have been treated at the institute here. Among the late 
arrivals from there are the following: FirstSergt. James Robinson, retired, 
United States Army; Farrier Charles R. Burbank; privates Peter J. Keelty, 
John M. Dyer, James Frain, and Alfred Eaton, Troop I, and Patsy May, 
Troop E, Seventh Cavalry; private Frank Fairfax, Troop G, and Corporal 
Ambrose Shea and privates John Flint and Frank McCue, Troop F, and 
Daniel Bartley, Troop E, Third Cavalry. 

The regular Army boys from Fort Riley now here under treatmentare all 
fine-looking young soldiers and do credit to the service. Their deportment 
is unexceptionable. With such admirable material to defend her flag, the 
country need never fear any power on earth. 


FROM FORT RILEY. 


The following from Capt. E. A. Garlington, of Fort Riley, is a character- 
istic opinion of one who has ample opportunity for forming an opinion, and 
is only one of many similar letters received from officers in the regular 
service. Eight more members of the command have been sent here for 
treatment since the last issue of the Reveille: 


‘*FPortT RILEY, KANS., November 26, 1898. 
“Col A. J. SMITH.” 
“My DEAR Sir: It affords me great pleasure and gratification to be able 
to write you that the seven menof my troop who graduated from the Keeley 
Institute at the Soldiers’ Home, over which you have the honor to preside, 
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are doing well, and I believe are thoroughly cured of the drinking habit. 
They are excellent men, with from five to thirty years’ service, valuable to 
me and the Army by reason of their experience and character, but whose 


efficiency was becoming impaired through the insidious influence of the dis- 


ease of alcoholism. 

“ Notonly have they been cured themselves, but their independence in brav- 
ing the jeers and ridicule of the thoughtless and depraved has been the 
means of opening the way toothers needing the treatment but not quite 
ready toackuowledge themselves diseased beyond their own control, or will- 
ing to incur the criticism of their comrades. All my men are leading char- 

rsin the troop, and their influence, for good or bad, is consiaerable. 
Since their return to duty I see evidences of aremarkably good infinence; I 
know that my troopis in better condition than ever before, and I do not 
think it merely a coincidence. Five months have elapsed since I found it 
necessary to confine a man. 

“We are much indebted to you, colonel, for putting it within the means and 
power of good soldiers to receive the Keeley treatment, and must permit us 
to join in your gratification at the good accomplished. I am, with my pres- 
ent information, inclined to believe that Dr. Keeley has done more far- 
reaching good for his fellow-man than any individ within my time. 


This paper is almost filled with accounts of the cures of the 
soldiers of the lar Army, and it also contains a statement 
of the number of those that have been taken into the home and 
treated by the Keeley cure. I will further show that at the 
same time this was going on the president and Board of Man- 
agers bad given notice that no more soldiers could be taken into 
that home on account of its crowded condition, While they 
were giving this notice they were taking privates from the reg- 
ular Army intothis Keeley institution and into this home, to the 
exclusion of the veterans for whose use the institution was pro- 
vided. 

All this results from the fact that this man Col. Smith was left 
in office and in control of the home after the investigation had 
shown that he had been guilty of crime, of fraud, of malfeasance 
in office. He escaped convic by only a single vote, and I say, 
to the honor of the gentleman from is |Mr. BLACK], that 
he voted for eonvic Lam justified, therefore, in asserting 
that there is anecessity for the investigation and over- 
hauling of the management of these Soldiers’ Homes, particu- 
larly of the one at Leavenworth. The homes were instituted 
for the purpose of taking care of the old veterans in their de- 
olining days, and I for one will protest a their being used 
for any other purpose. The people of thiscountry donot object 
to large ea ae of money for the care of their soldiers. 
No, they do it a but they want to know how the money 
is expended and what it is expended for. I believe that Con- 

should attend to this matter at once. 


Here the hammer fell.] ‘ 
r. SIMPSON. Lask permission to extend my remarks in 
the REcoRD. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Lhavye searched in vain forany action of Con- 
gresssive it made the annual appropriation suggested by this 


private corporation. No committees have, atleastof late years, 
even visited these institutions or suggested an inquiry as to their 
character and what was being done with the funds intrusted to 
the managers. True, annual reports are made, butwho has taken 
the pains to examine them carefully with a view of ascertaining 
what the real status of these homes were? Within the pastfew 
years there have been some murmurings, but not until within 
the past year did anything tangible come to the surface, and 
this through a so-called investigation by the Board of Managers 
in the matier of charges nst the governor of the Western 
Branch, located near the city of Leavenworth, in the State of 
Kansas. He who ean read the report of the Board of Managers 
of the investigation of the management of the home at Leaven- 
worth and satisfy himself that the annual nee placed 
at the disposal of this private corporation are being dispensed 
according to the terms of their charter, and that in its selection 
of officers to manage at least the Western Branch it was seek- 
ing the welfare of its membership would be satisfied with al- 
most any condition of society. 

When the positive proofs were submitted to the Board of Man- 
agers that this governor was ‘‘ holding his hind behind his back 
and extorting money from parties who furnished supplies to 
this branch to his financial profit,” itseems to me when they re- 
fuse to take action it is high time that Congress should have 
something to say the placing at the disposal of sucha 
man large sums of money, under the guise of caring for the aged, 
crippled veteran of the late war. hen from the evidence this 
same governor admits that he did on a certain occasion, while 
in a beastly state of intoxication, visit the hospital in the ab- 
sence of the surgeon in charge, and while there conduct himself 
ina manner calculated to annoy the sick; and when his attention 
was called to it by the guard d there by himself for the pur- 
pose of preserving quiet did abuse him, and afterwards in a 
spirit of venom and spite remove him because he performed 
or attempted to perform his duty, this isa travesty on justice 


and an intended insult to ress, which makes the appropria- 
tions aii odiericeeecinpaes and whisky whenaenr ee 
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sees fit to order it for his personal use as the superior officer /?) 
from hospital stores, and a disgrace to humanity at large. 

I have also in my ssion affidavits. and in saying thj, I 
assure this House that every one of them were filed wit}; ¢),. 
Board of Managers and the contents are well known to :)o,., 
charging this official with conduct that out-Herods Herod . nd 
would be a stigma on heathen nations, heathenish as so,). .; 
their actions are reputed to be. The Board refuses to act —;),., 
is,a majority of them—for reasons best known to them.o),... 
which to say the least presents questionable features. \) , 
propriation was made by the Boardo! Managers for the epers; 
of a chapel on the home grounds, and on one of the xs 
windows, beautiful in design it is said, instead of th, 
Christian emblems there is an advertisement of a patent pod). 
cine, secret in its nature and mixture, the hobby of the presi 4 
governor. 

The cross which Christians have followed for centupjos jg po). 
egated to the shades, and it is fair to presume that the presi nt 
governor is, to say the least, more deeply interested in the ay- 
vertisement than he is in thecross or other Christian ey))), on 
such as usually adorn the windows o/ edifices dedicated ty y\¢ 
service of God. It hasbecome a serious question with me in ex.- 
amining the evidence before me, whether this Government was 
contributing to the support of its old, soldiers in the decline or 
their lives, or aiding in the advertising of a nostrum, howoyey 
good in its nature or results, and atthe same time turning thes 
homes into houses of correction for maimed and crippled yete- 
rans. 

In the copy of the Reveillé I have in my possession, there jsp 
official notice from the president of the Board of Managers that 
no more admissions can be made to the home owing to its 
crowded condition. On another page is an official notice as to 
how admissions can be made for the purpose of taking the ‘trea; 
ment set forth in the advertisement of the stained window of 
the chapel,’’ and that all one had to do to obtain admission to 
this branch was to express a desire for the treatment, when 
‘**presto change” the order of the president of the board was 
shoved aside and membership obtained, and this, too, whether 
the applicant was a survivor of the late waror not. During this 
time there were something over a score of men occupying beds, 
eating of rations provided for veterans of the late war, quar 
tered and entitled to all the privileges of membership, who were 
not born at the time of the late war, and veterans who come to 
find admission because they were informed the home was for 
them were turned away because there was no room. 

Are we, then, contributing thousands for the purpose of estab- 
lishing infirmaries, an inlying hospital for drunkenness? ‘his 
cure—and I do not desire to say a word against that of itself. jor 
Iam only speaking of the practices in use at this branch—is 
used as a means of punishment, until it would seem that th 
homes were being conducted as houses of correction and to al- 
low one man, despite the safeguards thought to be establisie 
by the act of incorporation, to use these institutionsas a cliannel 
through which he could wreak sudden vengeance, swilt ven- 
geance, on those who applied for or had become members 0! this 
particular home. In proof of this it is only necessary to read 
the evidence which I have in my possession. 

A sup d offender of rules not established by the law, how- 
ever, is brought before the governor for discipline, under guard 
is sent to the surgeon for examination, is there told that it Is 
true that he is disabled, but what he needs most is the treat 
ment, and if he is nota user of intoxicants is informed by the 
surgeon that it is also a good tonic, and if the mem)er 
totake the ‘' treatment,” which seems to be the sole object sug! 
a certificate is duly made out and forwarded to this supreme 4 
thority who admits or refuses to admit, as his freak may be 00 
him, stating that admission is recommended provided he wil 
take the ‘‘treatment.” He refuses and is sent adrift to make 
room for those who will take it. Does the local manager of this 
home see and approve of all this? And this is the institution 
towards which and to which we are asked to make this munt:- 
cent appropriation. : 

I also have herd an affidavit made by as gallant a soldi ee 
ever led troops in conflict, the boyhood acquaintance of an hon 
ored member on the floor of this House, who rose from the ranss 
to the command of his company, and whose c:reer in the Army 
was cut short by four serious wounds which have cripp ied 21" 
for life; who sought membership in this Western Branc!). 0» 
tained it, and rose there to the command of a company, bu")! 
some reason not definitely set forth obtained the enmity 0! ‘he 
governor, and was ordered for examination some two or tb! ~ 
times, to find some excuse for his discharge. Each time - 
surgeons reported him unable to obtain his living by — 
labor. He was reduced to the ranks,as the saying goes, *" 
refused even the mahtest employment to pass away the burden 
of time. He took a sulmethoned hdl on his furlough, though 
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estiennaianetn’ 
the same had not yet expired, was discharged from the home by 
this governor of much venom and an abundance of personal 
spleen, as able toearn his own living by manual labor, despite the 
certificates of the several surgeons who had examined him. , 
And this is the man who is to handle a large portion of this 
appropriation we are asked to pass. This is the man, with all 
these facts known to the Board of Managers, they retain in 
yosition for reasons best known to themselves. I have looked 
ae a copy of the report made for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, and I find that despite the organic act, which says the 
members of the Board shall serve without emoluments, thaton 
sage 27 of the report is a list of expenses for outdoor relief—so 
headed, at least—and that this list seems to be ‘‘ indoor relief’ 
to the most of the managers, who find it a convenient channel 
through which to pass money ey forclerk hire and serv- 
ants—a convenience which seems to have been well taken ad- 
vantage of by some of those most interested in such a system of 
bookkeeping. There is no question under the law but that they 
are entitled to necessary expenses in attending to the duties 
connected with the management of the several branches, 
‘There isa fund known as the ‘‘ Ward memorial fund,” which 
has been placed at the disposal of the Board of Managers, out 
of which there has been erected at the Western Branch a building 
known as the library building, the upper story of which is de- 
voted to the pur sof the home library. The first floor is 
used and occupied as headquarters, in the absence of any other 
provision having been made for the general officersof this branch, 


the Board of pry acon 
Nahe basement of this building, it having been built on an in- 


cline, was intended and formerly used and occupied as a reading 
room or place for social meetings for the home membership. 
Outof the post fand—a fund derived from the profits on beer sold 
at the home saloon and on merchandise sold at the home store 
and meals at the restaurant—this room was furnished with bil- 
lard and card tables for the sole use of the membership of the 
home. Recently this room has been exclusively taken posses- 
sion of by the club composed of those who have “ graduated ” 
from the Keeley treatment, the advertisement of which beams 
forth from the center of the stained window on the chapel. The 
have a resolution prohibiting the use of these tables onl 
this room by ew membership of the home. In proof of 
this action I desire to read from a copy of the Leavenworth 
Times the following: 


THR SOLDIERS’ HOME—OLD SOLDIERS REFUSED ADMITTANCE,AND LIVING 
ON CHARITY—VETERANS CROWDED OUT BY KEBLEY PATIENTS. 


Béitor of Leavenworth Times: 


Several weeks since a notice was published in the papers from Gen. Frank- 
lin, president of the Board of Managers of the National Military Homes, noti- 
fying applicants for admission that the different homes were full—no more 
numbers could be admitted. Before the order was issued an old soldier, 
lame and partially paralyzed, was already in the hometemporarily, waiting 
to be admitted, and when Maj. Morrill, the local manager, came he went to 
pene mg with his papers, and the adjutant took them in to the major, 
and after looking at them he, the major, decided he would not admit him 
because he had received some money last May and ought to have enongh 
yet to support him. The old soldier desired to explain to Maj. Morrill what 

e had done with the money, but the major would not hear him make his 
statement. That man is here now living on charity. 

There are others that came to be admitted and were refused, living on char- 
ity, and some are so sick that they arescarcely able to walk, and in thie con- 
= too, aftera personal appeal had been made to Maj. Morrill by a Grand 

my man. 

One old soldier. after making application for admittance and being refused, 
came to Leavenworth and remained several days and returned to the home, 
telling them he wished to take the Keeley cure, and he was admitted at once. 

A great many old soldiers, perbaps 100, are now in Leavenworth living on 
charity, eating and sleeping wherever they can. that had to leave the home: 
and Maj. Morrill, aslocal manager, has been approached regarding the mat- 
ter, and he informed them in his usual suave manner that he could do noth- 


forthem. . 
— the order of Gen. Franklin has been issued and since Maj. Morril! 
has refused to admit any more old soldiers to the home, within the last week, 
& great Many soldiers from the regular Army have been admitted for the 
paspess of taking the Keeley cure and are quartered in the barracks and 
8 heretofore assigned to the old soldiers. The old soldiers all like the 
regulars and no one blames them, and we all believe they never would havo 
> the hospitality of the home if they had understood the situation. 
th y What authority does Maj. Morrill refuse admittance to old soldiers to 
= home and admit the soldiers of the gee Army, and even citizens from 
' outside, to take the Keeley cure? Is it right? as the home not buiit 
pe on purpose of taking care of the imbecile, indigent, crippled, sick old 
lers. or was it built for a reformatory school. an advertisement for a 
Sean Medicine, and to place one interested initin a prominent position, to 
~ etriment of the old soldier, who. when he had become a member, had 
a ay left hope, happiness, and home behind? 
=e have been made to Maj. Morrill repeatedly of the state of af- 
—_ € formerly had the men notified in the dining hall of his presence 
a ee having complaints could appear before him. Some of the men did 
mplain and were put out of the home for doing so, and finally his notices 
80t to be laughed at, and it was considered that nobody but a crank would 
before him: in fact, he wac told that in my presence in his bank, 
mber 7, 1892, by an old soldier. 
€ all believe that if Senator Piumb had lived there would have been a 
a t at the home. Old soldiers ail considered him one of 
answeent friends, and every letter sent by them to him was attended to and 


J. A. VAUGHAN, 
Late Captain Company B, Fourth Kentucky Infantry. 
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[To the Times.] 


_In your issue of the 19th instant, among nome items is thefollowing: © 'T 
Keely League has passed resoiutions to not allow veterans, not members 
to use ‘their’ billiard and pooi tables."" Although the meaning is somewhat 


ambiguous, because of the uncertainty as to whomis meant by “ their" tables, 
the general interpretation is that the tables belong to the Keeley League 
rhis is a mistaken idea. The biiliard and pool tabies were purchased by and 
paid for out of what is known as the post fund—a fund accruing from the 
profits of the sales of the home store and saloon. The room in which the 
tables are was fitted up for the pleasure and enjoyment of allthe members « 
thehome. In fact, the entire building was erected for that purpose out of 
what is known a3 the Ward fun, and without a cent of cost to the United 
States. A poorly ventilated library on the second floor is all that is now 
used for the purposes in‘ended by the generous donor. You will find upon 
inquiry that the statement above made is correct, and that veterans no 
members of the Keeley League are prevented from enjoying their own prop 
erty as well as the means of amusement purchased by funds created by every 
man who buys an article from the home store ora glass of beer in the saloo 
Ido not sign my nams: to this for obvious reasons. 

This is another instance of a diversion of the funds to a per 
pose which, [ am free to say, is at least not for the benetit of the 
entire membership of the home. The member who dares to 
raise an interrogation point as to this curtailment of his rights 
is certainly laying the groundwork for his dismissal from the 
home. And this is from a perusal of these facts in connection 
with the evidence, all sworn to before a proper officer, that | 
again repeat my doubts as to whether this is really a home for 
the disabled soldiers of the late war or an institution devoted to 
experimenting upon the old veterans with a patent mzdicine for 


personal profit. 


Contested Election—O’Noill vs. Joy. 
SPEECH 


HON. W. H. DENSON, 


OF ALABAMA, : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1894. 


The House having ander consideration the contestod-clection case of 
O'Neill os. Joy, from the Eleventh Congressional district of Missouri 


Mr. DENSON said: 

Mr. SPeAKER: Under section 5, Article I, Constitution of the 
United States, ‘‘ each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members.” 

Section 4, Article I, of the same instrument, upon this ques- 
tion says: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, 

There can be no doubt or intelligent dispute at this day that 
each State can and does fix and prescribe the qualifications of 
voters, and determines who shall be entitled to exercise the 
electivefranchise. The State has the further unquestioned power 
to prescribe all reasonable rules, regulations, and means by which 
the exercise of this franchise may bo exercised, and can declare 
that nonconformity with or disobedience tosuch rules and regu- 
lations shall destroy or defeat the ballot of any elector, whether 
or not there was any fraud or mistake in casting the ballot on 
the part of the elector. 

The Legislature may declare a rule of evidence by which 
fraud in a particularcase shall be conclusively established with- 
out inquiring into the fact whether it does or does not exist. 
(State vs. Saxon, 32 Am. St. Rep., 46, 59.) 

The States have absolute and complete power over the exer- 
cise of tho elective franchise, and each State may determine for 
itself who, how, and when this great franchise may be exercised. 

There are no inhibitions in the organic law of the Federal 
Government that intrenches upon this power of the State goy- 
ernments, only that clause of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution that inhibits any State from depriving 
anyone of the right of sufirsge on account of “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

Nothwithstanding the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] may cast his eyes to heaven and clasp his hands in 
holy horror and cry out in derision, ‘‘The sovereign State of 
Missouri,” yet the fact exists. 

No doubt the gentleman is inspired to make this remark in 
derision because of the recent war between the States. 

The results of that contlict did not destroy the sovereignty of 
the States as to matters that are within the jurisdiction of State 
authority. Theautonomy of the Statesas distinct governments, 
with the right of sovereignty, was not impaired by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. No onequesiions thesupremacy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and all laws made in pursuance 
thereof over all State authority, but this does not chenggs the 
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fact that the States are sovereign governments as to all matters 
jurisdiction over which is not expressly conferred upon the 
United States by the Federal Constitution. 

A most unmistakable and conclusive mark of sovereignty is 
the power in each State government to declare what shall be 
treason and prescribe the punishment for the same. 

The human mind is incapable of conceiving of the crime of 
treason without dwelling upon the essential fact it can not be 
committed only toward a sovereign government, and without 
sovereignty as the object arrayed against, the crime of treason 
can not exist. The definition of treason by the constitution and 
laws of cach and all of the States of the Union is— 

Treason aqnines the State shall consist of levying war against the State 
cr giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 

This is substantially the definition employed in the constitu- 
tion of Missouri. 

Isthe word ‘‘ war” ever used to properly express hostilities be- 
tween individuals, and does it relate to anything applicable to 
individual or private contests? Is it not true that the word war 
is used alone to define hostility when a sovereign is a party? 

Another universal mark of sovereignty of the State govern- 
ments is their power over life and death. 

Under our system of free representative government, the 
elective franchise is one of the instrumentalities created and 
regulated by the State laws to preserve and vindicate the sov- 
ereign power of the State. 

To say, then, the State of Missouri is not a sovereign State as 
to the creation and regulation of the exercise of the elective 
franchise within its jurisdiction, is for one to array himself 
against the fundamental systems of American government, and 
to assert what no intelligent statesman will approve or what no 
publicist has ever expressed. 

The right to vote is not a natural or inherent right; it is the 
creature of positive law; and the power that created it can regu- 
late and controlit. No right to vote existed at common law; 
when the positive law conferred the right it also created the 
rules and regulations that should control the exercise of the 
right. 

A right created by positive law, and at the same time pre- 
scribes the mode and manner that shall control the exercise of 
such right, then this mode and manner excludes all other modes 
and manner, and the right can not be exercised in any other 
mode or manner. 

Boeinens se been said in the discussion of this resolution 
that where there has been a failure to comply with the terms of 
the law, yet if the elector intended to vote for a —_ candidate 
his ballot should be counted, whatever noncompliance with the 
statute regulating the exercise of the ballot may have occurred, 
and notwithstanding the statute may prohibit the counting of 
such ballot. Itiscontended that the House should act as a court 
of equity in this case and execute the intention of the voter. 

I can not assent to any such proposition. A ballot can only be 
expressed in writing, and if the writing fails to comply with 
the statute ee the mode of exercising the elective fran- 
chise and casting said ballot, I have been unable vo find any law 
to sustain any action allowing an intention to become active 
contrary to the law controlling the written ballot, and allow such 
intention to control. Two principles of universal application in- 
terfere with the enforcement of any such doctrine. 

First, acourt of equity will never accept and enforce any con- 
tract or conduct of a party that he intended to make or mani- 
fest, but did not make or manifest, in the place of a contract or 
conduct he actually did make or manifest, but did not intend to 
do. 

Again, a court of equity never relieves against a failure to 
comply with the requisitions of a statute. 

I repeat, I have been unable to find any authority wortny of 
being accepted as a precedent, that allows a voter to testify how 
he intended to vote, but failed tocomply with the law regulating 
the exercise of such right. The ballot is always held to be the 
highest and conclusive evidence of the intention of the voter, 
unless fraud has intervened. 

Suppose an action of ejectment was brought to recover land, 
and the deeds were not attested or acknowledged according to 
law, would any lawyer contend that the court would err to ex- 
clude such deeds as evidence? Certainly not. Then a right to 
vote is no higher, if as high, as the right to property. The 
right of security and protection to life, liberty, and property is 
the paramount object and purpose of government. 

The right to vote is but a direct instrumentality by which in- 
stitutions and laws are established, enacted, and sustained to 
protect life, liberty, and property; and certainly this end is 

reater than the means created to sustain it. Ifa citizen can 
ose a right to property because of a failure tosubstantially com- 
a Po the law regulating the execution and attestation of the 
vehicles of evidence showing the right of ownership, can any- 
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one say the rule should be different as to the exercise of a fra 
chise which is conferred by positive law as a means to Sac ae 
life, liberty, and property? _—— 

The Constitution says the House has authority to judge of tha 
elections, returns, and qual fications of its members, ~ — 

Judge by what rule, by what law, and under what jurisdic 
must such laws be enacted by which the elections, retuyys 
qualifications of the members be determined? 

Certainly there can not be judgment unless there be soy). oor 
trolling law in obedience to which such judgment is predicateq. 
No intelligent man will contend that such rule or law is th. 
conscience, reason, or opinions of any member, independent os 
some established and promulgated law. ; oo 

Unless there be some established and promulgated Jaw }, 
which such judgment is controlled and reached, chen the o)j;. 
ions of the members will be the rule, and to allow this wou)q hyp 
no rule at all and licentiousness, as defined as independent of 
law,would be the controlling rule. 

Such rule would neither be established or promulgated only 
as its results might be manifested in the judgment of a majority 
of the House. Such rule would be effective to overturn any 
State law of elections, and without which State law no membe» 
would contend any member could hold his seat in this Congposs, 

The section of the Constitution referred to does not conte; 
upon the House the authority to create a rule within itself to 
meet the particular case under consideration, and judge of sueh 
elections, returns, and qualifications bysuchrule. But to judge, 
one must consider and be directed and controlled by some law. 

Laws establishing and regulating elections are not a puirt of 
that colossal system of common law that in a great measure con- 
trol and regulate the rights to life, liberty, and property in this 
country, and that have come down to us from the ancient past, 
consecrated and hallowed for their justice and respect for right 
and equity, and which at one time existed in the breasts of the 
judges, the known oracles of the law. 

Elections areauthorized, established, and regulated by statutes 
enacted by the Legislature; they are the lex scripta, and not the 
lex non scripta, and according toall civilized and enlightened sys- 
tems nothing can be a law under the lex scripta idea unless it 
be established and promulgated at least before a conclusion is 
reached, a judgment pronounced determining any right. To 
allow the mind and judgment of each member to be his rule of 
action in an election contest independent of all written law 
would set at defiance the very meaning of the term law in this 
connection, and would let judgment be predicated upon an idea 
or an opinion that is not law, and if this be tolerated, then the 
House would not judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of members, but the dictate of the tyrant, sic volo, sic juleo, 
would be the rule of determination and not of judgment. 

The history of elections in the United States, and the alleged 
frauds that have been advertised as occurring under the old sys- 
tem, have aroused the public conscience, and in obedience to 
this conscience of the public, Legislatures have been moved to 
throw around the exercise of the elective franchise many strong 
safeguards to prevent fraud and to defeat its results when such 
has taken place. With commendable wisdom and industry much 
has been accomplished and great advancement has been made 
by legislative enactment to preserve the secrecy and purity of 
elections. 

The tendency of all legislation and of judicial interpretation 
and construction of ail such laws, are to make the most of these 
regulations essential and mandatory, and _ unless obedience to 
the same is observed, no ballot is legal, and can not b2 counted. 

These laws have been enacted to prevent fraud and to defeat 
its purposes and ends, and thus the pressing necessity and im- 

rative duty are made manifest that such laws mist not only 
be obaped, but obedience to the same must be enforced by a! 
competent tribunals. 

My opinion is that the only law by which judgment can be 
made and a conclusion reached, is the statutes of Missouri es- 
tablishing, controlling, and regulating elections. 7 

The report of the committee that Mr. Joy is not entitled to 
the seat, but that Mr. O’Neili was elected, and therefore entitled 
to the seat, is based upon two propositions: 5 ; 

First. The ballots were not numbered as required by the laws 
of Missouri. : : 

Second. The judges of election failed to write their name 7 
place their initials on the ballots before delivering the same 10 
the voter, as required by the laws of Missouri. aa 

If the ballots falling under the condemnation of the ae 
which were cast for Mr. Joy, are excluded then Mr. O'Neill 18 
elected. a 

I have been unable to discover sufficient evidence in this rec 
ord to convince my mind there was any intentional fraud or ont 
intentional or premeditated wrongdoing in this election, and 
place my conclusion entirely upon the legal aspect of the case. 
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Section 1005, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri, among other 


things provides: 

The clerks of the election shall enter the voting number of the ballot, and 
he word voted or rejected, aS the case may be, opposite the voter’s name 
a the registration lists furnished to them. 


The statute further says: 

His ballot— 

The voter'’s— 
shall be taken and numbered in the order he offers to vote. 

The same statute says: 

Provided further, That no ballot not numbered as herein provided shal 
be counted. ; : : 

This section of the statutes applies to elections held in the 
city of St. Louis; however, section 4672, Revised Statutes of Mis- 
gouri, 1889, applicable to the general elections of the State, 
makes identically the same provision. oh 

Second. Section 4780, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, and 
which was amended by section 8, act April 4, 1891: 

On any day of election of public officers in any election district, each qual- 
ified elector shall be entitled to receive from the judges of election one bal- 
lot. It shall be the duty of such judges of election to deliver such ballot to 
the elector. Before delivering any ballot to the elector, the two judges of 
election having charge of the ballots shall write their names or initials upon 
the back of the ballot with ink or indelible pencil, and no other writing 
shall be on the back of the ballot except the number of the ballot. 

Section 4785, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, and which 
was amended by section 11, act April 4, 1891, reads: 

Every ballot shall be numbered in the order in which it shall be received. 
No judge of election shall deposit any ballot upon which the names or the 
initials of the judges as hereinbefore provided for, does not appear. 

Section 4671, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, among other 
things provides: 

Any ballot not conforming to the provisions of this chapter shall be con- 
sidered fraudulent, and the same shall not be counted. 

According to the best considered authorities, the provisions 
of the foregoing sections are mandatory, and the imperative duty 
rests upon the courts, and upon all tribunals judging of such 
matters, to enforce them. (McCrary on Elections, 2126 (second 
edition); West vs. Ross, 53 Mo., 350-355; Bowers vs. West, 111 
Mo., 45 to 83; People vs. Canvassers, 129 N. Y., 395 to 432; Tal- 
cott vs. Philbrick, 59 Conn., 477 to 480; Parvin vs. Wimberly, 30 
Am. St. Rep., 254 to 263.) 

The prohibition contained in section 4785 Revised Statutes 
1889, of Missouri, and which was amended by section 11, act of 
April 4, 1891, being expressed in such mandatory Irnguage, is 
the same as though the statute expressly prohibited the ballots 
from beingcounted. People vs.Canvassers, 129N. Y., 401 to 409.) 

The minority of the committee contend that sections 1005 and 
4672, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri, have been repealed by 
the amendatory act of April 4, 1891; however this may be as to 
section 4672, the contention is not good as to section 1005, because 
it isa special law applicable to elections held in the city of St. 
Louis, and the election under consideration was held in the city 
of St. Louis. 

Section 4682, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri, reads: 

All elections in the city of St. Louis shall be conducted in all respects as 
provided by the laws now in force regulating elections in said city. 

All elections in such city shall be conducted in all respects as provided in 
this article, and subject to all the provisions of the Revised Statutes, enti- 
tled “ Elections,’ so far as the same do not conflict with this article. (Sec- 
tion 1010, Revised Statuteg, 1889. ) 

Section 1008, Revised Statutes, 1889, applies the election laws 
prescribed for St. Louis to the elections of members of Congress, 
under section 1010, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri; the laws 
applicable to the city of St. Louis are not impaired by the gen- 
eral laws pertaining to elections, but,onthe contrary, they are 
made paramount to the general laws. These laws are not re- 
pealed by implication by article 8, chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 
1889, of Missouri, and which was amended by actof April 4, 1891, 

A special law is not repealed by a general statute, although 
the general act contains a clause repealing all laws and acts in- 
consistent withit. (Endlich on Statutes, sec. 223; Ez parte Crow 
Dog, 109 U. S.,570; Sheridan vs. Stevenson, 44 N. J. L., 371-373; 
119 Til., 141-147; 12 Tll., 341.) The minority of the committee 
attempt to escape from the application of the authorities before 
cited and from the application of the statutes that prevents any 
jud © from depositing any ballot which has not the names or 
initials of the judges on it by an argument that draws a distine- 
tion that is recognized by the courts in proper cases between 
an act or failure of the voter to perfect his ballot, and where the 
act to perfect the ballot was omitted by a judge of the election. 

It is contended by the minority that no voter should lose his 

ot because of an act or omission of a judge of election. ‘To 
this idea I fully assent. 

Under the amendatory law of April 4, 1891, it is contended by 
the minority a@ new system of voting was established by which 
4n official ballot, provided at the public expense, was to be de- 


livered to the voter after the judges had placed their names or 
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initials on the ballot, and then the voter was to mark the names 
of the candidates he desired to vote for and return the same to 
the judges of election to be by them deposited in the ballot box; 
that under this system the voter is absolved from all duty or care 
as to the contents or designation of the ba!lots, as required by 
law, and the same is imposed upon the judges of election. I dis- 
sent from this contention of the minority. 

The amendatory act did not establish a new system. 

Undersections 4780 and 4785 Revised Statutes (1889) of Missouri, 
the provisions requiring the judges of election to place their 
names or initials on the ballot and prohibiting any judge of elec- 
tion from depositing any ballot that had not such names and 
initials on it were not repealed or impaired by the amendatory 
act of April 4, 1891, but on the contrary expressly reaffirmed 
said sections as to these matters. 

Such amendatory act did not absolve the voter from the care 
and duty imposed on him by section 4781 Revised Statutes (1889 
of Missouri, but expressly reaffirmed it. 

That section as amended reads as follows: 





After preparing his ballot the elector shall fold the same so that the face 
of the ballot shall be concealed and the initials of the judges may be seen 

Here is an express provision of the law that calls theattention 
of the voter to the fact whether or not the initials or names of 
the judges are on the ballot when the judges deliver it to the 
voter, and if they are not on the ballot the voter has the right 
to discard the ballot and have a proper one provided for him. 

He is required to so fold the ballot after he has prepared it, 
and before he delivers it to the judges of election to be depos- 
ited in the ballot box, that the initials of the judges may be seen. 

The voter knows that unlessthe namesorinitials of the judges 
are on the ballot, that his vote will be lost, and an opportu- 
nity is offered him, if the ballot is defective, to perfect it and 
save his vote, and the law is such that the voter can not fail to 
ascertain whether the initials of the judges are on the ballot 
before he returnsitto the judges. It willnotdo tosay the voter 
does not know, and should not be charged with the duty of see- 
ing his ballot is perfect, because all men are presumed to know 
the law, and more especially should a voter, he who provides 
in part the machinery of government, be held to know the law 
that controls the exercise of the elective franchise, the very 
foundation of all free, popular government. 

The law requires an act of the voter that calls his attention 
directly and pointedly to whether or not his ballot is in con- 
formity to the law, and whetheror not the penalties will be 
inflicted if the law is not complied with. The voter is warned, 
he is notified by the performance of a duty required by law, 
whether or not the initials of the judges are on the ballot. 

It is a universal ru.e of jurisprudence that whatever is suffi- 
cient to put one on inquiry as to the existence of afactor its non- 
existence is sufficient notice of the real fact in the case. 

One is always charged with notice of any fact that the ob- 
servance of ordinary diligence would expose, and particularly 
when the lawrequires the performance of anact that can not be 
performed unless actual knowledge of the fact in question is made 
manifest. 

Homes, estates, and property in its manifold forms have been 
lost forever because of the failure of parties toobserve this plain 
and just rule of universal jurisprudence. 

An elector could not have performed the duty imposed upon 
him by the statute, to fold the ballot so as the names or initials 
onits back may be exposed to view, unless he would have at 
once discovered the defect in the ballot that the law said would 
destroy it, and he would have had ample opportunity to perfect 
it and secure the ballot. 

It is beyond the pale of any intelligent controversy, or any 
reasonable doubt, that the failure to place the names or initials 
of the judges of the election on the ballot results in part from 
the failure to perform a duty imposed on the voter by the law, 
and therefore there is no room for the application of the dis- 
tinction that any act of the judges of election that destroys the 
ballot should not be allowed to defeat the vote of the elector, 
although such act if committed by the voter would legitimately 
defeat it. 

Another position of the minority of the committee is, that the 
amendatory act of April 4, 1891, set up a new system of voting 
in Missouri, and therefore all other laws are repealed by impli- 
cation that are in conflict with the said amendatory act. 

Section 1 of said act reads as follows: 

That sections Nos. 4762, 4766, 4773, 4775, 4776, 4779, 4780, 4781, 4784, 4785, 4792, and 
4794 of Article 3, chapter 60, of the Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed, and the following sections substituted 
therefor 

The original numbers of the sections are retained by the 
amendatory act. 

The only change in section 4762 is to add to the original the 
nominees of candidates of primary elections. 





The only change in section 4766 is to add to it a last proviso, 
pointing out the mode of filling vacancies of nominees of differ- 
ent political parties on the official ballot. 

The only change in section 4780 is to add to the original the 
following: “with ink or indelible pencil, and no other writing 
shall be on the back of the ballot except the number of the bal- 
lot.” This addition refers to the judges writing their names or 
initials on the ballot. 

The only change in section 4781 is to give the right to an out- 
side party to challenge a voter. 

Theonly change in section 4785 is to add the following: ‘* Every 
— shall be numbered in the order in which it shall be re- 
ceived.” 

The above changesare all that have been made as to the sections 
material to or involved in this contest, and not one of them ma- 
terially changes or alters the original law, but the amendments 
consist alone of the additions to the original sections as above 
pointed out. 

It will be discovered that, so far from re ing the old law, 
the amendatory act actually reénacts it, as is manifested by sec- 
tion 14 of the amendatory act, which reads as follows: 


The provisions of this article, as amended, shall apply to all the election 
precincts in this State, 


The whole article 3, as amended, is reénacted. 

The minority attempt to show that article 3, chapter 60, of 
the Revised Statutes, of which the sections named in the amend- 
atory act were and are oaeet was not a part of the election laws 
when sections 4671 and 4672 were in operation, as they contend. 

It will at once be discovered that the two sections above named 
were a part of said article, and were numbered seriatim with the 
numbers mentioned in the amendatory act as being amended, 
and there is no provision of the amendatory act repealing them 
or in any manner expunging them from the statutes of Mis- 
souri. 

The minority attempt to show that section 4671, Revised Stat- 
utes of Missouri, that reads— 


Any ballot not conforming to the provisions of this chapter shall be con- 
sidered fraudulent, and the same shall not be counted— - 


applies only to article 1 of the Revised Statutes. 

This contention is untenable, as the very of the act 
applies it to the whole chapter, which is num 60, and the 
election laws of Missouri are all embraced in one chapter, num- 
bered 60, and three articles, and the amendatory act does not 
in the least change these subdivisions, but section 14 of the 
amendatory act nizes and continues said enumerated divi- 
sions of the Revised Statutes. So, indeed, does the first section 
of said amendatory act express the same recognition. 

The minority contend t the said amendatory act of April 
4, 1891, sets up a new and different — than that spaniel b 
the old law, and therefore all other laws are repealed by impli- 
cation. 

What a remarka’le election eystem Missouri would have if 
this contention were true. The general election laws of Mis- 
souri are contained in one chapter, three articles, and the said 
amendatory act. 

The amendatory act of April 4, 1891, specifically enumerates 
certain sections of article 3 of chapter 60 that it proposes to 
amend. This is an unerring purpose of the Legislature not to 
alter any law not mentioned ‘n the amendatory act, and that 
the amendments do not conflict with any sections not mentioned. 

The Leyisiature adopts that method that prevents all ambigu- 
ity, and specifically applies the legislation, to-wit, it enumer- 
ates and specifies the sections it intends to affect. 

If other sections had intended to be amended it would have 
been an easy matter for the Legislature to have said so when 
— were being enumerated that were intended to be al- 

ected. 

A repeal byimplication can not arise when the law from which 
the implication arises specifically enumerates the sections to 
which it applies. 

It must be presumed that the Logislature knew no conflict 
would occur. Hepressio unius est exclusio alterius. 

Implication is always controlled within the limits of au express 
declaration, or when there is an enumeration of the matters to 
which the statute shall apply. 

Although the law might imply an agreement from the trans- 
actions between parties, yet no such gs a ag will be indulged 
against an express agreement, although the implied agreement 
might be contradictory of the express agreement. 

A recovery cin never be had on an implied contract, when 
there is an express contract. 

These statutes do not present a case of conflict in the sense in 
which statutes do, when from some expressions in a later it may 
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seem that something was intended to be excepted from or lj 
minated from the operation of a former statute or to oper : 
a partial repeal of it. 
fhe language of the amendatory act is special and expres. 
Repeals by implication are not favored. The implioqsi, 
must be necessary. There must be a positive repugnancy rg 
tween the provisions of the new law with those of tho old’ ang 
even then the old law is repealed by implication only »); /,,,. 
to the extent of the repugnancy. It must appear that tho j.;..! 
rovision is certainly and clearly in hostility to the formey \... 
if by any reasonable construction the two statutes can st ina +.’ 
gether, they mustsostand. (Chew Heong vs. United States 1 . 
U. S., 536, 549-550; Hx-parte Crow Dog, 109 U.S., 570. Unig 
States vs. Gear, 3 How., 131.) Site 
The amendatory act of April 4, 1891, together with the who), 
election system of Missouri, is so expressed and framed ns +, 
prevent any fraud in the exercise of the elective franchjs. =i 
to allow the implied repeal, as contended for by the minoyity 
would open wide the door to fraud and nullify the offorts 46 
Legislature so industriously and sedulously have employeg 
defeat it. : 
The pay laid down in section 4671, Revised Statutes, tha 
“ Any ballot not conforming to the provisions of this chanter 
shall be considered fraudulent, and the same shall not pe 
counted,” is in no manner in conflict with the amendatory act 
but stands as guard to preserve the purity of the ballot and 
coerce a conformity to law. 
The ballots in this election not conforming to the law, whey 
thrown out, it appears that O’Neill is unquestionably olocted, 
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The Revenue Bill. 
The lay: of tariff duties is the levying of a tax; they should be so a4 
justed as to most heavily on the rich and lightest on the poor 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN TH& SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


April 6, 11, 12, and 18, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce tax 
ation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. PEFFER said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: It is fortunate that in considering this great 
measure, in which the interests of so many people are involved, 


Iam not hampered by any considerations of a partisan nature. 
With Populists the tariff is not a party question. There is not 
a line or a word in our platform concerning this subject, and no 
man has authority to bind the party to any particular theory o! 
customs legislation, nor to any special policy in that direction 
except that in whatever we may do by way of establishing or re- 
vising it shall bedonealong the line of justice—justice to all tic 
people, justice to all the interests of the people. And when | 
say the people, I do not mean any particular class of the peo}, 
Mr. President, but all classes, poor as well as rich. The contra: 
idea of Populism is justice to the people in accord with the ex 
pressions of Thomas Jeflerson. 


TAXATION, 


nt discussion of this bill or of any similar measure 
© first place a clear understanding of the pregnan 


An intell 
involves in 


| fact that the laying of tariff duties is the levying of a tax ] 
| have therefore thought it wise to enter upon this debate throug 


the door of taxation. The aggregate amountof money pild out 
by the peoplein the form of taxes is beyond our comprehension. 
In the United States we have reached a point where our yearly 
tax is not less than $1,250,000,000—a sum equal to $20 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, an average charge © 
to $100 upon each of the more than 12,000,000 families. _[s there 
a mind tlrat can grasp the magnitude of this tribute which the 
law exacts from the r of the people? 

One million is equal to one thousand times one thousand. = 
outlay of $1,000 a year would have to be continued a thousan 
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-ears before the total would reach a million dollars. A thou- 
sand times & million and one quarter as much more, is what our 
yearly tax now amounts to. Let this enormous aggregate be 
counted in order that we may grasp if possible its magnitude. 
Set an active counter at work, allowing him to count $10) a min- 
ute, which would be $6,000 an hour, $43,000 a day, say $50,000 to 
make it easy of computation, $15,000,000 a year of three hundred 
$1,250,000,000 would require eighty-three years in 


lays, and . a ) , 
— whatis the same thing inanother form, it would re- 


counting, Or, 


quire th . : 2 
, If it were paid in one dollar bills and they were laid down 


upon the surface of the earth with their edges touching, they 


yould co ae a : 
Tf this amount of tax were paid in silver dollars, the weight of 


the money would be 19,000,000 pounds, or 9,500 tens, and if they 
were loaded upon railway trains it would require 47 trains of 20 
cars each, each car carrying 10 tons, to move all the money. If 
the silver dollars were laid down flat on the greund and touch- 
ing, the only interstices being made by the circular form of the 
coin, they would cover 412 aeres of land,and if laidin line, edges 
touching, flat, the line would extend 29,592 miles, nearly one 
and one-fifth times around the earth. 

Mr. President, our taxes now amount yearly to very pearly 
one-half as much as our national debt was at the close of our 


great war. 


It amounts to 5 per cent on the value of all our taxable prop- | 


erty, as the figures ap; on the tax rolis. 

It is an annual : 
that we are worth at the assessor’s valuation for taxes. 

And this is tax only—a levy made upon us by statute to sup- 
ply public revenues. It does not include another formidable ar- 
ray of figures which come under the head of interest, and which, 
while it does not take the name or the form of taxation, yet it is 
a drain going out from the people's substance, forced from them 
by the law of theland, with as much eertiinty and as much rigor 
ag that under which the operation of the tax laws is going on. 

It is estimated from the reports of the cemsus enumerators 
that the private debt of the ple at this time wpon which in- 
terest is constantly being paid amounts to about $16,000,000,000. 
I give the items and the amounts as they have been collected 
and printed under the direction of Mr. George K. Holmes. of 
the Census Bureau. They were published some time age in the 
Political Seience Quarterly, a very valuable magazine, for the 
month of December, 1893: 


Minimum debt of the United States, 1890. 


PRIVATE DEBT. 
Quasi-pnblic corporations: 


Steam railways (funded) ..................... 34, 681, 473, 184 
Streetrailways (funded) ...................... 151, 872, 289 
Telephone companies (funded) ...._...__..__. 4, 992, 565 
Telegraph, pubiie water, gas, electric-light- 

ing, and power companies (estimated) ___- 200, 000, 000 


Other quasi-public corporations (to make 
round total) .._.. Sie tidbt nladnermstheree 


Li, 651, 962 





Private corporations and individuals: 
Real-estate mortgages (estimated)___.______ 6, 000, 000, 000 
Crop liens in the South estimated) _._..._... 360, 000, 000 
Chattel mortgages (estimated) ...._....._.__. 300, 000, 000 
National banks (loansand overdrafts)....... 1, $86, 058, 320 
Other banks (loans and overdrafts, not in- 
cluding real-estate mortgages) ............. 1, 172, 918, 415 
Other private debts (tomake round total)... 1, 191, 023,265 
Tn cc cnn cneencaccocudcsuceeece 11, 000, 000, 000 
CN Scceummmneeceas 16, 000, 000, 000 
PUBLIC DEBT. 
United States... cen nnnevce 8809, 960, 164 
ems 389 
a nae 145, 048, 045 
unici ne eee uwoms 724, 463, 060 
School Gistriete__..__..._......................... 9% 701,988 
2, 027, 170, 546 
dd”, Oa. 


fn this connection, I find that the total value of the farms in 
the United States is but little over $12,000,000,000, showing that 
our oun indebtedness is 33+ per cent greater than the value 
of all the farms in the country. 

The following statement shows the value of farms in the United 
Indiana and the Dakotas, fer which States the 


values not been tabulated when this statement was 





e services of 83 men one year to count that much money. | 


yer 4,120 acres of land, or 64 square miles of territory. | 





Farm values dy States. 


Total value of 
farms, 


| Total value of |} 
farms, 1 

















States including iand, States including land 
| fences, and fences, and 
} buildings. buildings. 
Alabama.... STII ois siete 
ti tice csi ; Nevada 7 
Arkansaa ...........- 118, 574, 422 | New Hampshire 
California ........... 697, 116, 680 Now Jersey 
|} Colorado... ...........] 85, 035, 180 |, New Mexico 
| Connecticut -.- lea 95, 000,595 || New York 
Delaware ........ | 39, 586, 080 || North Carolina _____. 
District of Columbia.) 6, 471,120 || Ohto ou oleae 1,0 
i. es 72, 745, 180 || Okklahoma.-........... 
eae 152, 006, 230 || Oregon ; 
ee tied cc cscribeadenad | {31,580 || Pennsylvania... ___.} 33 
RID dinars niincs wea ge ), 587 || Rhode Island ....... ? 
SIONAL sds seisedianndanadi ais ‘ 1,022 || South Carolina ...... ‘ 6 
Kansas 3 --ana=an=| 559, 726,046 | Tenmessee__._._...__. 242, 700, 540 
Kentucky ............ | 346, 399, 360 |} ‘Texas ....22--2222222 398, 97 |, 289 
Louisiana ........-.c} ee 24, 402, 780 
ES ie aa oe 98, 567,730 || Vermont __........... 80, 427, 400 
_ a 175, 058, 540 || Virgimia_............. 254, 190. 600 
Massachusetts -....._| 127, 538, 284 || Washington _______ 83, 451, 660 
Michigam ............. | 556, 190,670 || West Virginia -._____ | 151, 880, 300 
Minnesota._.._....... 340, 059, 470 || Wisconsin _.._ a 477, S24, 50G 
Minsissippi ........... | 27, 423, 137 || Wyoming ........__. 14, 460, 880 
DE i cmcceincnsiianms! 625, 858, 361 || Dcenutiiemmndeal ns 
| Mostana............-. | 25, 512, 340 || Total value .| 12,338,203, 218 


en equal to interest at 5 per ceni on all | 


I saw a short time ago in one of the Kansas papers, the A tchi- 
son Champion, an article prepared by Hon. David Martin, a most 
estimable, intelligent citizen, an accomplished jurist, and in 
every way competent to form a judgment upon any public mat- 
ter. Commenting upon the figures which [ have just given, 
Judge Martin estimates that since the Ist day ef January, 1800, 
there has been an irecrease in the indebtedness of the people 
amounting to nearly, if not quite, $5,000,000,000. He estimates 
that at this time the principal upon which our people are pay- 
ing interest is fully $24,000,000,000, and that interest goes out 
in addition to the taxes of which I have spoken. 

The grand total of the interest charge standing against the 
people will never be exactly ascertained. Economists would 
stare in amazement at the figures. Upward of $200,000,00) go 
into the banks of New York City alone every year as interest 
on our bonds. These bonds represent indebtedness of railroad 
companies and municipal and private corporations. Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other Eastern cities get large amounts. We 
send abroad not less than $250,000,000 annually on like account. 

Interest paid in the course of bank borrowing and in the way 
of exchange and brokerage amounts to a vast aggregate. We 
have about 9,000 banks and private loan agencies. Charges for 
the use of money borrowed from persons who lend on chattel 
mortgagesand on pledges of specific personal property is as largo 
in amountas the charges are extortionate. From 50 per cent 
to 150 per cent is frequently demanded and received by the 
lenders. 

The chattel-mortgage debt is estimated at about $300,000,000, 
but I think it would be more nearly correctly stated if the amount 
were put at $700,000,000. 

During the ten years following 1880, the people of the United 
States, in addition to all their other business transactions, and 


' in their individual capaeity, borrowed about $10,000,000,000 on 


| 


real-estate security at an average cost to them of 8 per cent per 
annum. This rate, of course, includes commissions and inci- 
dental fees which donotappear of record. Theaverage borrow- 
ing by the year amounted to about. $1,000,000,000, and the annual 
interest charge was at least $30,000,000. This loan was secured 
by mortgages on farms and city homes. It does not include bor- 
rowings from banks on personal seeurity, nor from privateagents 
and pawnbrokers on chattel mortgage or pledge. At the end 
of the ten years there was still due and unpaid of this amount 
about $6,000,000,000. The final figures have not yet been pub- 
lished. 

Tribute levied on the poor because of their poverty is large 
beyond measure. The means of extortion are many. Fuel, 
which once was purchasable in the open market, is now owned 
by wealthy corporations and grasping syndicates. Buying coal 
by the basketful is a costly purchase. 

The rent drain is a constant flow, and the poorer men and 
women are the more it costs them for rent of places to live in. 
** The rent paid is $1.50 a week for aden not fit for dumb ani- 
mals to live in,” I read in a book recently published. Seventy- 
eight dollars a year for aroom in acellar where only abject 
poverty would lead or drive any human being! 

Rent tax is not confined to the very poor, as the census re- 
portsshow. The number of renters is increasing yearly in eity 
and country alike. In our most populous cities they now num- 
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ber about 75 per cent of the population—a little more than that 
in the capital city of the United States, and that much in the 
city of New York—and on the farms the average is little less if 
any than one-half of that, or about 34 per cent, and twelve years 
ago the average was 25 per cent. 

Nor does the estimate which I have given include all the ex- 
penses growing out of the demands which society makes upon 
the people independently of statute. These demands are as 
exacting as those of the law. They take from us quite as much 
as the legally authorized tax collectors do. Our corporate and 
individual debts, our expenses for social, religious, and political 
purposes swell the grand total to ayearly tribute equal to 10 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of all our taxable property. 

Let us think a moment of the weight of these personal bur- 
dens other than taxes specially provided for by legislation. 

Society makes demands upon all its members, and many of 
these demands, though made by no recognized authority, have 
in effect the force of law; for one might as well be outside of 
Rome as not to comply with the customs of Rome. 

Separately considered, these expenses are not heavy, but in 
the aggregate they are map. A dozen neighborhood meetings 
ina county would cost not less than $300, or $25 apiece, and this 
is a low estimate for each and every county in the country once 
ayear. Itis not extravagant to estimate a yearly expenditure 
of a million dollars in and about these little social gatherings of 
the people. 

Five hundred dollars to celebrate the anniversary of our na- 
tion's birthday is a low average. That sum multiplied by the 
number of such affairs would give us the total outlay of the peo- 
ple for a single day. 

As to Christmas, the day is observed in the giving of gifts in 
every one of at least 10,000,000 of the 12,009,000 families in the 
United States. Of all the days this is nearest the hearts of the 
people. Weare better forits coming, because of the good influ- 
ences which come with it. Our hearts go with our gifts. A 
we goes up from every receiving soul asking the Father's 

lessing on the giver. What we do on Christmascosts the peo- 
ple $50,000,000 every year. If all our expenditures brought us 
as good returns we should be a happy people, indeed. 

One-fourth of our countrymen in one way or another pay some- 
thing in support of the churches—say 3,000,000 families. At an 
average of $5, this item would amount to $15,000,000 yearly. 

The expensesof a political campaign are extravagantly heavy. 
The nomination of Sint Harrison for the Presidency i 
1892 cost $100,000—not the election, Mr. President, but the nom- 
ination—and that of Grover Cleveland for the same office, the 
same year, is put down at $300,000. So the New York Sun gave 
the figures. The same ae gave part ofthe national com- 
mittees’ expenditures during the last days of the campaign. 
Republicans disbursed , $1,125,000; Democrats paid out $750,000. 

These amounts are probably less than one-half the total dis- 
bursements of both committees. And this represents only the 
accounts of the national campaign managers. If we add the 
amounts expended by State and county committees and by indi- 
vidual candidates the grand total will approximate $10,000,000. 

We are a reading people. The average family takes two 
weekly newspapers at Sr each. This aloneamounts toan annual 
outlay of $25,000,000. One-half the people in cities read daily 
papers, and these, with our magazines and books, swell the total 
for literature to at least $50,000,000 a year. 

The amount of money expended in organized charity is larger 
than is generally known, and it is made up chiefly of small con- 
tributions. 

For our amusements we payliberally. One dollar toa lecture, 
a hundred dollars to the theater. Picking up a copy of the Chi- 
cago Tribune recently I found five columns on one page devoted 
to base ball, prize fighting, and race horses. Upward of $42,000 
were taken as gate receipts for sight of a foot ball game in New 
York the other day. 

The dramshop costs us nothing short of a thousand million 
dollars annually in money alone. The spirits, wines, and beer 
made and sold in the United States last year would fill a canal 
10 feet deep, 30 feet wide, and 200 miles long, equal to a lake 17} 
feet deep and half a mile square—fiuid enough to float a hun- 
dred first-class ships of war. 

Our chewing tobacco account is at least $25,000,009 a year, and 
we smoke away twice as much more. 

Every dollar lost or gained on stock exchanges and boards of 
trade represents the labor which lies behind the floating millions. 
Bank failures sink the people’s savings, while speculators thrive 
on the drift of commerce and grow fat on the losses of other men 

We levy taxes upon common carriers, then pay it all back to 
them out of tolls which they levy on transportation. South 
Carolina taxes her phosphate beds and farmers repay the 
amount in increased prices for their fertilizers. 

Donations from rich people are but gifts of what in one way 


or other was gathered from the labor of other people. Socios 
is taxed to pay these endowments for which shrewd Chyisij..” 
receive the plaudits of admiring millions. — 

Our patent laws impose oppressive burdens on the Neonla 
Had the Government taken the sewing machine and grain — 
vester and paid the inventors reasonable compensation Seeman, 
patents, and then given the inventions to the world froo >... 
millions of dollars would have been saved. And the oe 
thought applies in all like cases. ene 

In the large cities an onerous tax is the cost of stro, 
way travel. 

At this point I wish to insert parenthetically a fact to whic) 
my attention and thatof other Senators doubtless has been ¢ lea. 
In looking over the editorial columns of the New York Herel i 
this morning, I find it is proposed that the city of New York shall 
now proceed todo whatit ought to have done—not fifty yanre »..- 
but whenever they began to build street railroads—to pyilq tl 
road itself, make*it a public institution, construct and e at " 
manage it as an institution of the people, by the people, for the 
people, coming of the people. That is the way all our rajjpo ids 
— tobe operated That is the way our street railroads ought 
to be operated here in Washington andeverywhere else, > 

Fully two-thirds of every fare is that much over and above tho 
actual cost on thesestreet railroads inthe large cities. When g 
sewing woman pays 5 cents for a car ticket, she gives 3 cents as 
profit to the ownersof the franchise, and those 3 cents might jys; 
as well go into the public Treasury and be saved to the peopio _ 

In all our villages and small towns the stores represent from 
fifty to one hundred of the population each. The proportion js 
not so great in large cities, but is much too great. Ninety pop 
cent of the ‘‘ business houses” in the country could be profitably 
dispensedwith. ‘Ten percent of the people now engaged in busi. 
ness could perform all the work needed, do it better, and at one. 
fifth the present cost for service to the people. 

If we estimate these private expenditures, made necess:ry by 
existing conditions of society, at no larger an amount than tho 
taxes we are compelled by law to pay for the support of Govern- 
ment, we see that the figures show a yearly drain upon our re. 
sources equal to about 10 per cent on the assessed valuation of 
all our taxable property—5 per cent levied by lawand 5 per cent 
demanded in our business affairs and in-our social and religious 
relations. 

Thus do we see the importance of the general subject of 
taxation—how careful men acting as legislators ought to be in 
their fiscal legislation to see to it that the burdens of the people 
be made as light as possible through the operation of the laws. 

Mr. President, this is not a bill to reduce taxution. It isa 
bill to increase taxation, and I think that before I shall have 
concluded my remarks I will have made that proposition per- 
fectly clear. I wish it were a bill to reduce taxation. I should 
be glad to give my vote toward lessening the tax burden of the 

ople. 

a r. President, taxation as we have it, as we have always had 
it, and asother nations have had it, bears hardest upon the people 
who are least able to bear it, upon the poor people. That isa 
proposition that I hope Senators will keep in their minds, for lex- 
pect to develop it with somewhat of detail before [ get through. 

Taxation bears hardest upon the poor. One dollar paid as 
tax by a person withouta net income isto him one hundred times 
as much as $100 so paid by a person with a net income of a hun- 
dred dollars istohim. What is a donation of a few thousand 
dollars to a man who has a million or ten million dollars left 
after making the donation? It does not equal the poor man’s 
penny taken from his scanty earnings, for he has but a penny 

eft. 


t rail- 


years ago, 


Among the warlike nations of the East victorious armies de- 
spoiled their enemies, took them captive, and sold them into 
slavery, while appropriating their personal goods, their gold 
and silver, their ornaments, and the valuable things in their 
public buildings, then levied tribute on them annually as long 
as they could be held in subjection. 

A large pari of the taxes was blood money wrung from men 


ns ol 


and women who were unable to resist the crucl oppress!o 
their leaders and their masters. , 

Unjust taxation has always been a fruitful source of discon 
tent. It has brought on rebellions; it has wrought revolutions 
and it has destroyed dynasties and kingdoms. _ 

The disturbing influences of extortionate taxation have “ 
been seen by way of unrest among the people. ea 

Mr. President, I stop again at this point to interject ano! 7 ft 
idea that occurs to me by reason of passing events. ‘The con! 
sion andthe turbulence among the people at this hour, ‘hel! 
discontent, their clamors for relief, are caused by uj" 
taxation in one form or another. We do not pick \)P 
daily newspaper without reading in its columns day by day = 
account of some new outbreak somewhere. I have *t0)\" 


lways 
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hem, but a year or eighteen months ago at one 
a. were four States of the Union under martial law 
ape the To-day there are armed men in.twenty States of the 
Union. Riot and turmoil seem to be within calling distance of 
yery man, woman, and child in the country. And now we find 
7 Jag body of men, gathering strength as it moves like an 
oalanche coming toward the capital city, it may be said ob- 
tonilens it may be said loosely and wildly; it does not matter, 
ne are coming for the purpose of calling attention to the great 
fact that there is trouble brewing. 
There is trouble brewing, and it comes from unjust taxation. 
This body has before it a bill for the purpose of reducing taxa- 
tion, and I hope that we shall go along day by day conferring 
with oneanother with an earnest desire that in the end we shall 
ive to the people some legislation that will in fact reduce tax- 
ation, or if we do not do that, that we shall at least not add any- 


ing to their burdens. 7 . 
AE this point Mr. QUAY raised the question of a quorum, and 


the roll was called, when 43 Senators, a quorum, answered to 


ir names. 
the TEPER. Mr. President, among the historic incidents 


i ine the proposition that I had just made prior to the sug- 
pry go a of a quorum is a Second that is found ina 
book which a great many of us have read more or less, and it is 
found at the twelfth chapter of I Kings. I will not read it, al- 
though the work has been translated, but call attention to the 
point that is made. I will let the chapter be inserted in my re- 
marks, for it is good as well as scriptural: 


And Rehoboam went to Shechem; for all Israel were come to Shechem to 
king. , 
ah eee to pass, when Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who was yet in 
Egypt, heard of it (for he was fled from the presence of King Solomon, and 
Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt); J 

That they sent and called him. And Jeroboam and ali the congregation of 
Israel came and spake unto Rehoboam, saying, 

Thy father made our yoke grievous; now therefore make thou the griev- 
ous service of thy father and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter 
and we will serve thee. 

And he said unto them, Depart yet for thres days, then come again to me. 
And the people departed. 

And King Rehoboam consulted with the old men that stood before Solo- 
mon, his father, while yet he lived, and said, How do ye advise that I may 
answer this people? 

And they spake unto him, saying, If thou wilt be a servant unto this people 
this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, and speak good words to 
them. then they will be thy servants forever. 

But he forsook the counsel of the old men which they had given him and 
consulted with the young men that were grown up with him and which 
stood before him. 

And he said unto them, What counsel 
people, who have spoken to me, saying, 
put upon us lighter? 

And the young men that were grown up with him spake unto him, saying, 
Thus shalt thou speak unto this people that spake unto thee, saying, Thy 
father made our yoke heavy, but make thou it lighter unto us; thus shalt 
thou say unto them, My little finger shall be thicker than _ father’s loins. 

And now whereas my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to 
your yoke; my father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
withscorpions. 

So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam the third day, as the 
king had appointed, saying, Come to me again the third day. 

And the king answered the people roughly, and forsook the old men’s 
counsel that they gave him; 

And spake to them after the counsel of the young men, saying, My father 
made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke; my father also chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions. 

Wherefore the king hearkened not unto the people; for the cause was from 
the Lord, that he might perform his saying, which the Lord spake by Ahi- 
jah, the Shilonite, unto Jeroboam, the son of Nebat. 

So when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the people 
answered the king, saying, What portion have we in David? Neither have 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse. To your tents, O, Israel: now see to 
thine own house, David. So Israel departed unto their tents. 

But as for the children of Israel which dwelt in the cities of Judah, Reho- 
boam reigned over them. 

Then Rehoboam sent Adoram, who was over the tribute; and all 
Israel stoned him with stones, that he died. Therefore, King Rehoboam 
made speed to get him up to his chariot to fiee to Jerusalem. 

So Israel rebelled against the house of David unto this day. 


The point made is that when a new administration was to be 
installed a certain man representing the people who paid the 
taxes in the region roundabout asked of the young king that he 
would make their burdens lighter, seeing that the temple had 
been builded and that the people had rendered their service 
freely and without objection; that as they had borne their bur- 
dens uncomplainingly they might now be relieved, at least par- 
tially, and they would still continue to serve the king. ut 
after counseling with the old men, who advised that the people’s 
wish be granted, and advising with the younger men, who were 
opposed to any delay, the young king told the people that in- 
— of making their burdens lighter he would make them 

ovine, The record says that he spoke roughly to the peo- 

#e, and the record also shows that the people went into rebel- 

me and that they remained in rebellion unto this day. The 
point to the moral is that unless we make the burdens upon the 
oo lighter we shall in a little while have on our hands a 
ee worse than that was. We are at the verge of it now. 
hen the people asked relief they were rebuked for their 


ive ye that we may answer this 
ake the yoke which thy father did 


impertinence. Last summer when we asked relief in the way 
of a little more silver money we were rebuked for our imperti- 
nence; and [ regret to find that some of the persons who were 
rebuked and chastised with scorpions instead of with whips are 
still following their leaders who are leading them toward a fur- 
ther scourging. 

So it has been; soit isnow. Whenthe people complain, their 
yoke is made heavier. Nothing short of rebellion catches the 
ear of power. But it has nearly always happened the successful 
rebel in time himself becomes a tyrant, and the tax mill grinds 
on. 

Mr. President, taxation is undermining the Republic. Our 
legislation has taken away from the masses of the people and 
given to a fow thousand persons countless millions of the earn- 
ings of the poor. Our aggregate wealth on the Ist day of June, 
1890, is put at $65,000,000,000 and our population at 62,000,000, 
showing that on an average our individual wealth is more than 
$1,000 to the head of population. That is equivalent to $5,000 
to every family of five persons. 

But the distribution of our wealth is not that way. If it 
was there would be no Populist party. 

I find from a computation made by experts in the Census Bu- 
reau, from reports already in, that we have 12,590,152 families: 
and of that number those who ownencumbered farms worth less 
than $5,000 (deducting incumbrance and other debts and allow- 
ing $500 foradditional wealth)there are 752,760 families. In order 
to get this thought clearly before the Senate I will repeat it ina 
somewhatdifferentform. I have justshown that the aggregate 
wealth of the country is $65,000,000,000 and that there are 1L2,- 
000,000 and more families. If the wealth of the country were 
distributed equally among the families they would have a little 
over $5,000 apiece. Now, $5,000is an ample competence for any 
ordinary family. Put $5,000 at interest at 4 per cent, which is 
one-half of what it is costing us out in the region where | live, 
and in twenty-five years, which is about ths average length of 
a business lifetime, the principal would be doubled. So that - 
$5,000 a year, carefully managed by a prudent person, would keep 
a family from year to year and along from generation to genera- 
tionuntotheend. Butour wealth is not distributed in that way. 

Now,I am going to show to the Senate how many families 
there are above and how many are below this five-thousand-dol- 
lar line. 

Beginning with those families whoown encumbered farms, we 
will take the farms and wealth worth less than $5,000. That is 
theline. Deducting incumbranceand other debts, giving thema 
clear, unencumbered home worth $5,000, and then allowing them 
$500 in addition to that, there are 752,7600f them. Of the fami- 
lies owning free, unencumbered farms worth less than $5,000, 
allowing $1,000 for additional wealth above debts of indefinite 
amount, there are 1,756,440 of them. The total wealth of these 
families is $5,309,589,600. 

Now, we come to families owning encumbered homes; that is, 
city people, persons living in the cities and towns, families own- 
ing encumbered homes worth less than $5,000. Deducting incum- 
brance and other debts of indefinite amount and allowing $500 
for additional wealth, there are 722,618 of that class of families, 
and the wealth that they own is $1,142,531,550. 

Next, we come to families owning free homes, persons living in 
towns and cities, worth less than $5,000, allowing $2,000 for ad- 
ditional wealth of indefinite amount, I find that there are 1,764,- 
273 of them, and their wealth amounts to $6,749,076,593. 

Of families hiring their homesand families who are worth $500 
above debts of indefinite amount, I find 5,159,796 of that class of 
families—nearly one-half of the total number—and their wealth 
amounts to $2,579,898,000. 

Of the families hiring farms, families that are worth $150 
above debts of indefinite amount, we find 1,440,000 of that class; 
and their total wealth is $216,000,000. 

Now, by way of recapitulation: Families owning $5,000 and less, 
11,593,887. Remember the total number of families is only a 
little over twelve and a half million, and the families who own 
less than $5,000, who are beiow this dividing line are eleven 
million and a half. Their wealth is only $17,356,837,343 out of 
the $65,000,000,000 of the total wealth of the country. Stating 
it in another form, 91 per cent of the 12,690,152 families own 
no more than 29 per cent of the wealth of the country, and 9 per 
cent own about 71 per cent of the wealth. 

In still another form, one-eleventh part of the people own 
nearly three-fourths of the total wealth of the country; and it 
is estimated by the same person to whom I referred a moment 
ago, and who has made this tabulation, that 4,077 families pos- 
sess about seven-tenths as much of the wealth of the country as 
do 11,593,887 other families. 

Mr. GALLINGER. [I ask the Senator from Kansas who made 
that estimate? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. Holmes, of theCensus Bureau. Thestate- 
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ment to which I refer will be found in tho Politieal Science 
Quarterly for December, 1893, at pages 594, 595, and 596. 

Mr. FRYE. By whom? 

Mr. PEFFER. By Mr. George K. Holmes. 

nt in the Census Bureau. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OF PICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose er 
Kansasif he hasever taken pains to determine as to whether the 
immenee fortunes that men are reputed to are really in 
their control, or whether it be a fact, assome of us believe, that 
men who are classed as millionaires or multimillionaires have 
really very much less property in their possession than they are 
credited with having? I know it isa very common thing fora 
mn to die who is reputed in the rs as being a multi- 
millionaire, and when his property comes tobe divided upor his 
wealth is ascertained it is found that he really did not have one- 
fifth of the money or the property that he was credited with hav- 
ing. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, may it not be a fact 
that the rtion of the wealth of the country in the hands of 
the so-called very rich men is very much less than a man mak- 
ing an estimate. however expert he may be in that direction, 
supposes to be the fact? 

Mr. PEF FER. I think I know this to be true, Mr. President, 
that a great deal of the wealth of this country is controlled by 
men who have not earned it. I think I know also that there is 
a great deal of the property of the country which is owned and 
possessed by men who, in one form or another, escape the eye of 
the ts and escape their just burdens of taxation. . 
know, or at least I think I know, that a sumber of men who 
had been reputed very wealthy, running up into millions of 
dollars, paid taxes-on less than half a million, and after they 
had retirea from this 6 of action and when other 
came into possession and c 
found that it was not.so large as it had been represented to be. 
I know, too, that men sometimes will purchase valuable property 
and let it go the tax rolls at very low valuation. 

Answering the Senator’s penn however, a little more defi- 
nitely, the facts to which I am referring are facts which have 
been gathered by public officers and placed upon the nation’s 
records as the wor 
1 dare sxy that if the Senator from Hampshire will study 
the subject carefully he will find that even in these estimates 
there have been countless millions of property which have es- 
caped the eye even of the census experts, 

here is a great deal of property termed valuable, and which 
gives caste to its owner, which does not appear even in the cen- 
sus returns. Only last December one of the New York papers, 
in reporting the poring of the season of the opera at one par- 
ticular —I think it was the Metropolitan Opera House— 
stated that there were $29,000,000 worth of diamonds glittering 
in the presence of that assemblage of the élite of New 
York City, and of that $2¥,000,000 worth of diamonds, I dare 
that not one farthing appeared upon the tax rolis, or that their 


He is a special 


to ask the Senator from 


persons 
rge of their property it has been | 


of men who en their duty, and 
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public revenues were raised by direct taxation they w,, ld 
amount to about.5 per cent of the assessed value of all our py.) 


erty. ; 

ln 1890 the figures ee our assessed valuation wers «),,. 
$25,000,000,000; the estimated valuation isabouttwoand on, 
times that much; butfor the purposes of taxation, as th. o. — 
authorities gathered from the different States, the ., 
was about $25,000,000,000.) Five per cent upon that wo.) |: 
the amount which is uired for government in qj] of )~ 
States and for the National Government. Of this. $75) 9 Fn 
used by the people in the several States, comes direct|y ... 
tne pockets of the people. amore 
the people pay out through their own fingers, They 5.0 ;1,. 
money when it is paid, and they personally feel the drain yj; ), 
is made upon their resources. A man whose property is assos.o4 
at $1,009 pays, say ,830 tax; if his property is assessed at ¢ \ :), h ‘ 
pays $60, and so on. Taxation is either direct or jt js jn)ipons 

axes which are levied on property and collected from +), 
owner and paid into the Treasury, that being the eng 
transaction, is direct. This happens in all cises of si,; 
local taxation, where persons and property are assessed ¢, 
specified amounts of money, which are paid directly into 4), 
hands of the legally authorized collector. In such cases oyery 
person knows to.a.cent how much is expected of him and jo 
much he pays. 

Indirect taxation is where the tax is added to the price whiny 
the purchaser pays for anarticle. In that cise the producer 
the manufacturer, or dealer pays the amount of the tax in ih, 
first instance, and then charges it to the person who buys ¢ho 

roperty from him. ‘This applies in the case of liquors ang to. 

y which, under our internal-revenue iaws, are subject tp 


*nSus 


reregate 


Y Out of 


It is all taxation; but this’. 


4 
t 

of the 
8 an 


talt 


1)| certain rates of taxation. The taxes are paid in the first jp- 


stance by the manufacturer, but they are finally paid by the 
person whoconsumes the articles. It applies to tariff taxation 
also. Whenever the price which the consumer has to pay for 
any taxed article is increased to him by reason of a tariff duty, 
to that extent he is taxed indirectly. : 

Under our.system of government the power of taxation is ex- 
ercised by the Statefor local purposes, and by the Geveral Gov- 
ernment for national purposes. The State always employs the 
direct method, while the national revenues are generally raised 
by customs duties and excise taxes. Direct taxation for na- 
tiouval uses never been popular in this country ani is not re- 
sorted to except in rare instances, when some great public ne- 
cessity seems to require it. During our last war, as many of 
us , direct taxes were collected on many articles, 
but that system was discontinued after the necessity for it 
ceased. 

The amount which is required to be raised for the purposs of 
the National Government wasstated approximately in theo en- 
ing address by the chairman of the Committee on [inance |Mr. 
VOORHEES] a few daysago. He gives the items as follows: 


owners ever felt that they were called upon to regard diamonds | Pp. 


as anything more than mere articles of wearing apparel, and 


yet the whole police be see of New York City would be sent, 
those diamonds if they should be stolen. | 


under arms in search 

I tell you, Mr. President, it is too late here or elsewhere for 
Senators to undertake to shield these people who are trying to 
— oats from the just operation of the law. ‘'e are 

ter them. 

Theseconditions result from unjust and unequal taxation. We 
have in great abundance everything needed to shelter, clothe, 
and feed all the people, yet of us are in trouble, some of us 
are in need, many of us are absolutely destitute, and millions 
are Seen eae along through the winter from the hand of 
charity. 

The amount of monoy raised by 
$1,250,000,000. G1 this amount, however, sbout 150,000,000, or 

. 000. amount, ver, i or 
t is used for local purposes in the several States, and 
is levied and collected under the operation of Statelaws. About 
$500,000,000, or two-fifths of the total, is used in es the 
expenses of the National and is provided for by the 
Congress of the United States. 


taxation for the support of 
stated, 


and federal. State taxes are imposed by the State Legislatu 
and are collected foe ee an een 


upon the value of their property. State taxes are seed in 
on the business of the ans of the the 
, the 


carrying of 
counties, the cities, the townshi school and 
civil subdivisions convenience. If 


other made for our 


taxes 
| doubled, for this would 
‘Ours. Mr. President, is a dual system of government—State 


Tn point of fact, our expenses for the year 189) wil! exceca 
these res by from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. Our expenses 
for the last two or three years have averaged $500.0) ().000 anau 
ally; and in view of the fact that many of our public works ar 
continuous and ‘iations will have to be made to continu 
them that will be to the general and ordinary expenses 
of the Government. From year to year our expenses Will Ly 
cfease instead of diminish. Then we have to raise about _—- 
hhave been basing calculation upon, $500,000, 000. 11s Must 

I desire to keep the proposition before the Senate all along 
through this speech that we are dealing with the sub ect 0! tax 
ation. No matter where the money comes from or Who pays * 
in one form or another it is a tax upon industry; and itis im 

tant in every line of our discussion to ke2p that idea in view 

Ti the revenue were raised the same way that our State and local 
raised, the people's direct taxes would be nearly 

reguire an additional assessment of ‘ - 
centon the taxable value of the people's property, anc whem 
@ man now pays $30 taxes he would then pay $0; where be bot 
would then pay $100; and where he now pays a 

pay $180, and so.on. The total rate would amount ® 
cent on the valuation o/ , — is - 

than the yearly savings of od © people & 
as much from oad to csnaiioar eas out in taxes, 4 
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tement perh to which very few Senators have ever had 
pe wenden called in that particular form. 

But national revenues are raised ina different manner from 
that adopted in State taxation. By the Constitution of the 
United States— 

mhe Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises. 

The only limitetion or restriction is that “ all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” — 

" “No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid,” unless in 

roportion to the population of the several States as shown by 
the enumeration which is provided for in the Constitution; and 
Senators are familiar with that. — i 

If we should adopt a system of direct taxation under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution, we all see how utterly unjust it would 
be. The State of New York, for example, which is worth a 
dozen other States in the country so far as the value of its tax- 
able property is concerned, would not pay one-quarter as much 
in the way oi taxation as the people of those dozen States would, 
because we would be levying our taxes in proportion to population. 
Hence we have never resorted to that system of taxation, and 
have adopted only the other method provided for in the Con- 
stitution, that of laying duties, imposts, and excises. _ 

The difference between the two, turiff duties and excise taxes, 
is seen when the statement is made that excise taxes relate only 
to property which we ourselves produce. Hence we ourselves 
must pay every farthing of the tax. If the tobacco, which our 
farmers produce, When iteomes to the user is increased in val xe 
in the way of taxation, the user pays that increase. So it is 
with spirits, malt liquors, vinous liquors, or any kind of produce 
whieh is inereased in its price to the consumer by reason of 
these excise taxes, When the cons''mer, and he alone, pays the 
entire burden of the taxation. While it is paid in the first in- 
stance by the manufacturer-or by the producer, the increased 

rice followstheartiele along until it reaches the consumer, and 

e pays it when the last purchase is made. 

Tariff duties are taxes levied upon property which is produced 
by people living in other countries, aud as to who pays the in- 
ousakae , ifany there be by reason of those duties, I shall 
assist what little I ean in determining in a few minutes. Letus 
keep continually before our minds that tariff duties as well as 
excise taxes are taxation, and that somebody must pay it. 

Of the total revenues required for national pu im 1893, 
we raised $03,355,016 by customs duties, and 6161,027,623 by ex- 
cise taxes. As to who pays the tariff duty, I have formulated a 
general rule; and I wish such of the Democratic Senators asare 

sent would give me their attention while I read thxt rule, for 
t iscommon with Democratic statesmen, orators, writers, and 
economists im general, to insist that the tariff duties which we 
levy upon foreign goods imported are added to the price of the 
article when we purchase it; and although I have read a great 
deal after them, and have heard a great many of their argu- 
ments, | have never yet heard one of them distinguish between 
any of two or more different classes of ariieles imported, but 
that substantially the duty, whatever it be, 10 per cent, 20 per 
cent. or 100 per cent ad valorem, is added to the price of the 
article when we purchase it, and that we pay that additional 
price. 

I wish to draw a line of distinction for the consideration of 
Senators. I shail read it: 

Current prices of commodities are affected by duties on imports according 
to the ——— Wwhichthe amount of the home product bearsto the amount 
of the imports of like commodities which are brought in to make up the dif- 
ference between the home product and the home demand or consumption. 
if ‘he home ——- and the imports (of like articles) are about equal in 
amount, the duty is about equally divided between the foreign producer and 
the home consumer: if the imports are greater in amount than the home 


product. the consumer pays the greater part of the duty and in about the 
Same proportion, inversely— 


Mr. HOAR. From what does the Senater read? 

Mr. PEFFER. It is my own argument. I will state that I 
read from a little work which I d myself a few years ago 
= the general subject of the tariff, not a diseussion of princi- 

, but simply a statement of facts; and this is, as I under- 
stand, a statement of the actual facts in practice. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator read the last proposition 


Mr. PEFFER. Iam going on with it— 


if the home product is greater in amount than the imports, the duty falls 

more heavily on the importer; if the imports supply the entire demand, 

then the consumer pays all the duty; and if the home product supplies all 
© home demand, orsubstantially so, then theimporter pays all the duty. 


Mr. HARRIS. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should 
ask him a speetion just there? 

Mr. P ER. No, sir. 
Mr, HARRIS. The question I wish to propound is, if an im- 
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rter pays the market price abroad for a given article, assum- 
ing that the import duty is 50 per cent ad valorem, would ho 
continue to import that article from year to year through aseries 
of years unless the market of this country refunded to him the 
foreign cost with the 50 per cent duty he had to pay atthe eus- 
tom-house, together with a reasonable prolit on his investment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it issometimes worth a great 
deal to secure a market, and men will frequently buy a murket. 
Great Britain could agree to pay out $10,000,000,000 in gold to- 
day for the American market. It has been the custom of that 
country, more particularly in early times, to flood the Americin 
market with their goods in order to break down tho Amer- 
ican manufacturer and thus secure to the British manufacturer 
the American market: and they could well afford to do it, just 
as the sugar trust to-day, or the lead trust, or the oil trust can 
afford to crowd out peopie who are not quite as rich as they aro 
by underselling them. I have lived long enough in the W: 
to sometimes see peddlers come with a load of bankrupt goods 
into a little town where we have half a dozen merchants whom 
we call upon when we want to get upacelebration of the Fourth of 
July or a Sunday-school festival or some hoodoo, to use a West- 
ern expression, we goto the merchant, tho lawyer, the teacher, 
and to.every man who is doing business in vown to help us get 
up @ pony purse, as we call it, to purchase our fireworks to make 
our display. When a peddler comesin with his bankrupt goods 
we invariably say to Mr. Peddler, ** You must pay a license tix 
velfore you can sell your cheap goods in our market. We do not 
propose to see our merchants driven tothe wall. They are the men 
we rely upon to help us, and before you cin come in and under- 
sell them you must put something into the public treisury, and 
then you can avail yourself ofthe benetitof our market.” Large 
and wealthy manufacturers operate in the same way. Our own 
American manufacturers frequently send plows, they send cloth, 
they send a variety of different articles into foreign murkets at 
lower prices than they are selling them to our own people, for 
the very purpose of advertising their business and getting a foot- 
hold in the other markets. It is.one of the ways of trade; and 
that is common, I will say to the Senator from Tennessee. 

There is not one of the foreign nations but whose people can, 
as toa great many articles, afford to pay 50 per cent duty on the 
value of the articles and then put them into our market at a 
price that we should regard as not above fair. See what is 
done with our farmers; see how our markets are flooded with 
foreign wools, and now in view of a possible reduction to tlie 
free-trade basis, speculators are going out into Colorado, into 
Arizona, into New Mexico, into Montana, and all through that 
splendid pastoral region, and buying wool at their own figures 
just because of the dread of the influx of foreign wool. 

Mr. President, going along in the line of my proposition as to 
who pays the tarii/ duty, I willtake sugar. WhatI say about 
sugar willrepresentall therest. Up tothis time American sugar 
producers have not been able to furnish more than | pound in 11 
of the sugar consumed in this country. Of every 11 pounds of 
sugar that weconsume weimport 10 pounds from other countries, 
and produce 1 pound ourselves. That | pound is not enough in 
proportion to the entire consumption to affect the price app’e- 
ciably; and because of that fact every farthing of the duty which 
the American people pay, evory farthing of the duty which is 
placed upon foreign sugar, is added to its price when it comes 
to the table of the American consumer. 

In addition to that, I will say to the Senator from Tennessee, 
it isadded to the price of what weourselves produce. So while 
we imported 300,000,000 pounds in 1390 we pid 2c:nts a pound 
duty for it—in addition to that the 300,000,000 pounds which we 
ourselves produced was incre ised in pric: the additional 2 cents, 
and the whole 3,600,090,000 pounds of our consumption cost us 2 
cents a pound more than it would have cost usif sugar had been 
made free. 

Put 3,.300,000,000 pounds of sugar at 2 cents a pound upon the 
blackboard, and you find the duty the American people paid 
upon that article was $0,000,000. 

Take the article of common nails which the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the ordinary citizen use, if you please the old-fashioned 
cut nails. Them nufacturers in thiscounitry produce more than 
enough to supplythe American market, and by reasen of thatfact 
our product, and sot the foreign product, regulated the price. 
While there was a duty only a few years agoof 2} centsa pound, 
if I remember correctly, on cut nails, under the tariff act of 
1883, the duty was 24 cents a pound, and it was retuced 50 per 
cent in 1890. If the theory were true thatthe tariff tax isadded 
to the price of the article, if our nails had cost us 3+ cents a 
pound, adding 2} cents duty, the total would have amounted wo 6 
cents a pound, while in point of fact our nails were selling for 2.1 
centsa pound. Net only that, but we were selling nails in this 
country cheaper than they were being sold in Great Britain, 


cheaper than they were in London, cheaper than they were in 
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any city of Great Britain. I happen to know that, if one can 
know anythingfrom human testimony, not only by the price list 
published by dealers, but by private correspondence over the 
signature of responsible men oa the prices of nails. Here 
is an article where we produced the whole home product, and 
our product, not the foreign product, regulated the price. 

So with wheat, so with corn, so with any article, I care not 
what, where we supply the market or substantially so, our prod- 
uct and not theirs regulates the market. 

Then IJ say, in addition, to the Senator from Tennessee that if 
those people under such circumstances trade with us, provided 
they can not afford to manufacture at those rates they must lose; 
and if they see proper to continue to trade on a losing basis, it 
is their business, not ours. 

It is a common practice for seamen to put their nails into kegs 
and into casks in the holds of ships as ballast, so that it costs 
them nothing to bring them here. 

Take low grades of woolen cloth and cotton cloth, and of such 
articles as we supply the home market with. We make them 
substantially as cheaply as they are made anywhere. I have 
tested that by purchasing foreign cloth of cotton and of wool. 

Take agricultural implements. Wemake agricultural imple- 
ments cheaper here than they are made anywhere else in the 
world. There is not an American farmer who could not tell an 
American plow from a European plow in the dark by simply 
feeling it. The foreign plow is clumsy; itis heavy; it is awk- 
wardly made, It is the same with the wagon. You hitch a 
team of horses to an American farm wagon, and you can ride 
off to the neighboring village with your wife and your family at 
a good round trot without tiring your team, but you could not 
do that with British wagons, which are made for heavy soil. 
A fine wagon made at the Bristol works in England will cost you 
from $115 to $120—that was the price three or four years ago, 
though it may now be a little less than that—and the ordinary 
farm wagon that no American farmer would use if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it—and he can as long as he lives in this country— 
can be made for about $60, while oursare made at from $50 to $55. 

You may go along from a steam thresher down to a hand rake 
and you will find the American article notonly better but cheaper 
than that made in England. We supply the home market and 
more than that, and hence our price and not theirs governs. 

Perhaps it would be well before I pass from this subject to 
mention cutlery and glassware, with which we do not supply the 
home market and with which we are not able tosupply the home 
market except at very extravagant prices. In such cases the 
duty is paid partly by the producer and partly by the consumer. 

Take articles we do not produce at all, such as coffee und tea, 
and we pay all the duty. 

It seems easier for us, Mr. President, to pay taxes when we do 
notknow that we are paying them thanit is when we do know it. 
The Senator from Indiana, in discussing the bill very ably a 
few days ago, spoke of the farmer—and he placed a mild adjec- 
tive in front of the word as ‘‘the good old farmer” and ‘‘ the 
poor old farmer”—when he went to the merchant to purchase 
certain articles, did not know how much he was paying because 
of the manner in which the duties had been laid upon them. 

Mr. President, we understand very well that somebody has to 
pay our salaries or the Senator from ae {Mr. GEORGE] 
would not ask to have the Committee on the Judiciary report a 
bill to reduce them. But in the laying of our duties we have 
divided into schools, and while our division is upon theoretical 
lines, and at one time it was proposed to make them practical, 
to-day there is only a division in theory and none in practice. 

The theories are stated inthis way: ‘‘A tariff for revenue only” 
isone theory. The other theory is a tariff for revenue, with 
duties so adjusted as to afford encouragement and protection to 
our own industries rather than to those of other nations. The 
difference between these two may be stated in this way: 

Persons who favor a revenue tariff insist that the only reason- 
able, proper, and lawful purpose of raising money by tariff du- 
ties is to defray the necessary expenses of the Government, and 
that if duties are laid for any other purpose or with any other 
object in view the proceeding is unjust as well as unconstitu- 
tional. They claim that the incidental protection which it af- 
fords to the people is sufficient, that prices of necessary articles 
will be lower under the operation of low-tariff duties, and that 
therefore the interests of the largest number of people will thus 
be promoted. 

On the other hand, protectionists claim that a tariff levied for 
revenue only does not afford sufficient protection; our tariff laws 
ought to operate as commercial regulations, encouraging the 
people to diversify their interests and build up new industries 
at home, protecting them against unfair or unequal or excessive 
competition in foreign lands; that discrimination should be made 
in the laying of duties, and so made that it will operate as an as- 
surance to the people that the Government will take special care 
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toprotect their commercial interests, both internal and e 
by high duties when necessary. t 
The difference, in practice, between the two theories—rey 
nue only and protection—is seen chiefly not in an aggrav, te el 
duction of duties, for the same amount of revenue m a Tiniees 
under either method; so that whatever there may be intho _ 
of reduction, if we propose to raise the revenue with whieh 1 
carry on the Government by tariff taxation, and if that pe oa - 
amounts to $500,000,000, it does not matter whether wa See 
according to the revenue-only system, or according to the ™* 
tection system, so far as the amount is concerned, “Lhe seouns 
must be raised in either case, but the difference is seen in the 
manner of adjusting the rates of duty. = 

While revenue is the object sought under both methods. tho 
protective system adjusts the dutiesso that while producing the 
requisite amount of revenue they will at the same time operate 
to protect our own industries against unequal competition in 
= where labor and capital are cheaper than they are 

ere. ; 

The authority of Congress to lay and collect duties and im- 
orts on foreign goods imported into the country, was granted 
y the people for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 

Government. The preamble to the first tariff act, approved 
July 4, 1789, assigned as a reason for its enactment the necessity 
forprocuring means to defray public expenses. That has been 
the theory of our tariff legislation from the beginning. Every 
original act of Congress fixing rates of duty on impo rts was a 
revenue measure and was s0 stated to be in its preamble or title, 
as may be seen byi nspection. 

Tariff for revenue was familiar to our colonial ancestors, and 
it had become so painfully apparent to them that revenue legis- 
lation could be made an instrument of injustice-and oppression 
when used against them that it led on to the Revolutionary war, 
It was during the crucial period between the close of the war 
and the adoption of the Constitution that the demand for pro- 
tection of manufactures through a revenue tariff first became a 
question in American politics,and in pursuance of that demand 
we have been in the habit of discriminating in the adjustment 
of duties so as to get outof our revenue laws some special! bene- 
fits to our industries. It will be observed that in the preamble 
to the first revenue act, among other reasons assigned for the 
necessity of laying duties upon foreign goods was ‘‘the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures.” The condition 
of the country at that time was one of great hardship. It had 
been the policy of the mother country to restrict as far as pos- 
sible the manufacturing enterprises among her colonists, to the 
end that her people might supply them with manufactured goods. 
We had achieved political independence by the war, but Great 
Britain still had possession of our markets. A few passages 
from disinterested writers will aid us in comprehending the 
situation. 

On this point, Mr. President, I bave collected afew extracts 
from historians, from economic writers, and other persons of 
distinction and ability, showing what was the condition of the 
people of the American colonies immediately before the Revolu- 
tionary war and between the conclusion of the war and the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. That period, 
occupying about six years, if [remember correctly, may properly 
be termed the critical period in American history. The States 
were held together by a rope of sand, as one of the historians 
has designated it. There was no union such as authorized the 
enforcement of any agreement against foreign commerce. 

To illustrate what I mean, the State of New Jersey had no 
tariff laws; the State of Pennsylvania had tariff laws; New York 
had some sort of a tariff system, but there wasa point somewhere 
about the place of the joining of these three States at Port Jer- 
vis, where foreign goods could be taken and smuggled into New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Ourownstatesmen, moreespecially Daniel Webster, frequent ly 
called attention in the Senate and upon the public rostrum to the 
fact that this discontent in relation to our lack of a tariff sy stem 
led on to the Revolutionary war. So it was that the very first 
grant of power from the people to the new Government Is the 
power to lay taxes, duties, excises,andimposts. The first general 
act of the First Congress was a tariff act, with a preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, forthe discharge 


of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pre tect acm, of 
manufactures, that duties be laid upon goods, wares, and merchandise 12 

rted: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc. 

I shall ask, without any further discussion of these passages, 
that I be given leave to insert them as part of my remarks. 

The VI PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per 
mission will be granted. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 


sady and 
of causes promoting union, four above others exercised a ste ady ani 
c mmanding influence. The new Republic as one nation must have power 


nal 
xternal, 





———— 

forei commerce; to colonize its large domain; to provide 
tore ulate it6 Venue, and to establish justice in domestic trade by prohibit- 
= heseparate States from impairing the obligation of contracts. Each 
ing * os causes was of vital importance; but the necessity for regulating com- 
oe the immediate impulse to a more perfect Constitution. * * * 


merce gave ~ 
sos uld not successfully defend themselves against the policy of 
Tne Britain by separate legislation, because it was not to the interest of 
a 


one of them to exclude British vessels from their harbors unless the like 
oo ure should be adopted by every other; and a union of thirteen distinct 
meas would encounter the very diMculty which had so often proved in- 
Piperable But while every increase of the power of Congress in domestic 
stairs aroused jealousy between the States, the selfish design of a foreign 
: . rnment to repress t eir industry drew them together against a common 
so versary: (Bancroft’s History of the Formation of the Constitution, vol- 


6, 147.) 
ume I, pages hportation of foreign goods, subject to little or no duty, and 


‘joes, Was proving ruinous to all those domestic manufactures 
sold at peace Oem loyments which the nonconsumption agreements and 
te war had he | and fostered. Immediately after the peace, the coun- 
try had been flooded with imported goods, and debts had been unwarily con- 
rected, for which there was no means topay. (Hildreth’s History of the 


, volume 3, page 465. ) 
Uni eOonavees has no ower to lay duties or regulate trade, and as the 


ot agree upon a uniform rate of duties, foreign nations passed 
ry ny er ioages 1 most likely to destroy our commerce and extend 
theirown. * * * Especially was this true of Great Britain. Our trade 
with her West India colonies was prohibited; and, by the enforcement of 
her navigation acts, our navigation was nearly destroyed. Foreign vessels 
and goods being freely admitted into the States, while ours were burdened 
with Navy duties in foreign = both the prices of goods imported and the 
prices of our exports were su ject to the will of foreigners; and the money 
of our citizens was rapidly Rossing into the pockets of British manufacturers 
and merchants. (Young’s National Economy, page 15.) 

On page 439, in the appendix to his History of the Formation of the Con- 
stitution, Bancroft cites the following intelligence from New York, under 
date of June 4, 1785: “There is no trade with any but the British, who alone 
give thecredit they want and draw off all the bullion they can collect. * * * 
‘The scarcity of money makes the ao of the country cheap, to the dis- 
appointment of the farmers and t 
the two classes of merchants and farmers, that divide nearly all America, 
are discontented and distressed. Some great change is approaching. We 
have many merchants whose trade is altogether to Europe, from whence 
they importevery kind of its manufactures, of which I have often known 
above £50,000 arrive in a single ship, the greatest part of which are foreign 
linensand Asiatic manufactures; but, taking in all the ports of Great Britain 
and those of ——_ countries, this continent did, for several years before, 
import above £3,000,000 per annum, and since the conclusion of peace our 
importation has been greater than ever, for now all —- urs In like a 
flood her luxuries upon us.” (Citizen, in the Commercial Conduct of the 
United States of America Considered, 1786.) 


Mr. President, I now desire to refer to the fact that in all of 
our tariff legislation every principal act, as shown by its titleor 
by its preamble, specifies that it was an act for the purpose of 
raising revenue, and I have quoted here a few of the titles to 
different acts of Congress: 

The act of July 4, 1789, which was the first act, was entitled 
“An act for laying a duty on goods wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States.” oo 

The act of May 13, 1800, wasentitled ‘‘An acttolay additional 
duties on certain articles imported.” 

The act of April 27, 1816, was entitled ‘‘An act to regulate 
the duties on imports and tonnage.” 

The act of May 22,1824, was entitled ‘An act to amend the 
several acts imposing duties on imports.” 

The act of May 19, 1828, was entitled ‘‘An act in alteration of 
the several acts imposing duties on imports.” 

The act of August 30, 1842, was entitled “An act to provide 
revenue from imports and to change and modify existing laws 
imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes.” 

The act of July 30, 1846, was entitled ‘‘An act reducing the 
duty on imports, and for other purposes.” 

The act of March 3, 1857, was entitled ‘‘An act reducing the 
duty on imports, and for other purposes.” 

The act of March 2, 1861, was entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for 
the payment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, 
to regulate and fix the duties on imports, and for other pur- 

8. 

The act of July 14, 1862, was entitled ‘‘ Anact increasing tem- 
porarily the duties on imports, and for other purposes.” 

The act of June 30, 1864, wasentitled ‘‘ An act to provide ways 
and means for thesupportof the Government, and for other pur- 


The act of June 6, 1872, was entitled ‘‘An act to reduce duties 
on imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other purposes.” 

The act of March 3, 1883, was entitled ‘‘ An act to reduce in- 
ternal revenue taxation, and for other purposes.” 

The act of October 1, 1890, was entitled ‘An act to reduce 
rn and equalize duties on imports, and for other pur- 

The most consistent and practicable method of tariff taxation 
for revenue only is that adopted by Great Britain—taxing only 
such articles as are not produced in the country levying the tax, 
and in addition such articles as are of a more or less hurtful 
character, as liquors and tobacco. The customs list of Great 

ritain includes onl twenty differentitems, namely, ale or beer, 
— (playing), chicory, chloral hydrate, chloroform, cocoa, 
(ail ®e, collodion, ethyl, ether, fruit (dried), plate (gold), plate 
Suver), soap, spirits of any description, tea, tobacco, and cigars, 
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snuff, wine. These were the items a few years ago, when I last 
examined the list. If there have been any changes since they 
are not many, and there has been no change in policy. 

That policy is simple and easily understood; it is consistent 
and easily enforced. The articles taxed not being produced at 
home there is no temptation to smuggle them in order to avoid 
payment of duty, because the duty is all paid by the consumer. 
There is no competition, hence the duty, whatever it is, follows 
the article from the importer to the last purchaser. 

That, Mr. President, would be the consistent course for the 
Democratic party in the United States to pursue—a tariff ‘for 
revenue only.” If that is the object, and the only object, then 
let the duties be levied upon articles which are not produced in 
this country, every penny of which goes into the national Treas- 
ury, notwithstanding the fact that our own people pay it, and 
the poor people would pay, as we are now situated, about 60 per 
cent of it. That would be the consistentcourse forthem. There 
would be nothing collected but revenue, and the Government 
would get every cent of it. The thought was expressed on 
the 8th of January last by the Hon. Henry Watterson, a Demo- 
crat of very great ability and distinction, at the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky. He had been asked before beginning his address to 
state what kind of a ‘' tariff for revenue only” he would lay if he 
were permitted to do so, and this was his answer: 


A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 


By the aid ofthe best experts and authorities I would get together all the 
needful statistical data. I would then find acleansheet of paper. I would 
lay this on the table—not the little, round one, but the bie, oblong table—in 
the Ways and Means Committeeroom. ThenI would openthe cupboard con- 
taining, among other perishable contents, the McKinley bill. I would take 
this out—none too gently—and pitchitintothe fire. ThenI would draw upon 
my clean piece of paper three lines. Thus: 


Article. Duty. Revenue. 


| | | 


. | | | 


I would begin at the top of the first column with sugar. Then the duty— 
say | cent a pound. Then the estimated revenue—say 835,000,000. Then I 
would abolish the sugar bounty, making a difference of $45,000,000 in the rev- 
enue. I wouid follow with tea and coffee. I would continue giving preced 
ence as far as possible to revenue-yielding commodities not produced inthis 
country, down through the largest revenue-yielding domestic products— 
without the least regard to protection, incidental or otherwise—and whenI 
got 200,000,000 I would stop. 

How simple that would be! Howeasily done! Mr. Watterson 
would do it in fifteen minutes, and it would bring revenue easily 
collected, and there would be no difficulty about it at all. 

But while this method is a simple one and easy of execution, 
it is unjust in its operation. It affects men not according to 
their net incomes, but according to the quantity theyuse. John 
being rich and William being poor, and both using an equal 
quantity of sugar and coffee and tea, they pay equal amounts of 
tax on those articles, while the richer man ought to paya larger 
tax in proportion to his means. John’s net income being $1,000 
and William's being $100, John ought to pay ten times as much 
tax as William; but under this system of taxation they pay equal 
amounts when they use equal quantities of the taxed article. 

Sugar, coffee, tea, and spices would supply all the revenue we 
now derive from customs if heavy duties were laid upon them; 
and that would leave all other articles frea from taxation. It 
would be easy to execute a law like that, and it would producea 
very large amount of revenue. 

Up to 1890 we laid adutyon sugar. Fora longtime that duty 
amounted to an average of about 2 centsa pound. The sugar 
duty alone supplied one-fourth of our total customs revenue, the 

oor people of the country, those below the five-thousand-dollar 

ine that I was talking about awhile ago, paying at least 69 per 

cent of that amount. So that, while the “ tariff-for-revenue- 
only” system is the most productive of revenue and the most 
consistent, if that is all that is desired, yet when you bring it 
down toactual practice, it is the poor man whopays it. I do not 
say that that is the objectof adopting such a customs policy any- 
where, but I say that is the effect of it and that the American 
people will not adopt any such system as that. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Wednesday, April 11, 1894. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when I last had the floor T be- 
gan by referring to the fact that the Populists as a party have 
no tariff plank in their platform; that we regard ths whole ques- 
tion purely as a business matter. We have one particular ex- 
pression, inside of which the whole tariff subject is involved, 
and it is this: 


We demand that the money of the country should be kept as much as pos- 
sible in the hands of the people, and hence we demand all national and State 
revenue sbali be limited to the necessary expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically and honestly administered! 
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We understand that the laying of tariff duties is the swine 
of taxes, and we would make the burden as light as possible by 
distributing it more equitably among the people. The Popu- 
list is seeking a juster method of laying and collecting taxes. 
He knows that under the present as under every past system 
of taxation the poorer classes of people have to carry the heav- 
iest loads. Those who are least able to resist are they that en- 
dure the hardest pressure. 

We look at this whole subject through the eyes of working 
peoples we study it from the standpoint of the poor and lowly. 
‘rom the beginning of our Government we have all along pro- 
cured most of the money needed to supply the National Treas- 
ury by laying duties on foreign goods imported. We have not 
at any time been without a tariff law in force. Our people quite 
generally favor that way of collecting at least a large part of 
the national revenues. If we abandon that method we must re- 
sort to some other, for the money must come from some source. 

Populists believe ina graduated income tax. They r a 
that as the most equitable system of taxation. Personally, I 
favor a graduated tax on large landed estates. That would have 
two good effects; it would produce large revenue, and it would 
induce owners of large bodies of land to divide them and sell to 
persons needing places to live on. 

But while we retain the tariff system, let us take it outof pol- 
itics, treat it as a business matter, and get outof it all there 
is of good in it for the people. While politicians juggle with 
the tariff, statesmen ought to make of ita matter of business. 
Let us admit free of duty all useful articles that we use in large 
quantities and do not ourselves produce. As to all articles of 
prime necessity, admit them free, or at least at such low duties 
as to not more than pay the wharfage dues. Let duties rise ac- 
cording to the cost or character of the article, so that high- 
priced goods, which only the wealthier — use, and luxuries 
of every kind, shall pay higher duties, and articles used only 
or chielly by the poorer classes shall pay lower duties or be 
wholly exempt from duty. ’ 

The poor man stands ready to protect the person and property 
of hisrich neighbor. He has always done s0, and he will al ways 
doso. Therefore, let his rich neighbor bear the heaviest part 
of the taxes. A man of large means can afford to pay $100 tax on 
asuit of clothes much easier than one whose income barely sup- 
ports him can pay 25 cents. 





We do not believe that it would be wise to wholly abandon the } 


| tional protection to those articles which we are prepared to manufacture or 
which are more immedi 


present system at this time. 
raised without encumbering ourselves with any burdens that we 
are not will to bear. Dress goods, fine cloths and clothing, 
costly furnishings, carpets, curtains, laces, and the like, sport- 
ing goods, jewelry, fancy wares, and all manner of luxuries, will 
bear heavy duties, and the people who want them are able to 
pay the expense of procuring them. I would gradually do away 
withal! duties exceptona few articles, beginning with those that 
are most necessary among the people of limited resources. Mr. 
President, there is a doctrine that was taught by the fathers, 
known as protection to domestic industries, a very proper thing 
to do under appropriate circumstances. We are now straying 
from that doctrine somewhat. There are times in the beg! - 
ang all great industries when the public assistance is needed. 

The principle is applied in the progress of a new settlement 
where the people are collecting in communities and are anxious 
to procure some manufacturing enterprise or some kind of an 
industry which will employ a considerable number of people and 
therefore make a local market, for the persons residing in the 
neighborhood. The people will join together and pay a small 
amount, such as each one can reasonably bear to make up an 
aggregate purse for the purpose of bringing some institution of 
that kind among them. A case now comes to my mind where 
at my own home, Topeka, the people have united in raising 

25,000 to procure the removal of a woolen manufacturing es- 
tablishment from one of the New England States to ) 
to be located in our town. Every man or woman familiar with 
the habits of the Western people knows that that is a common 
thing, that we frequently buy institutions in order that we ma 
have the benefit of the market facilities that they will afford. 
The same principle aan | applies in public affairs. 

A nation has the sameright to protect itself that a community 
or an individual has. So whenever it is necessary from a na- 
tional a that some new industry shall be builded or 
that some old industry shall be maintained, and there are pecu- 
liar reasons why it can not be done without the public assist- 
ance, it is eminently proper that the public shali eome to the 
rescue. I shall have a good deal more to say about that matter 
when I come to the question of the tariff as respects sugar. 

It has been the doctrine of the fathers, however, that only 
such institutions as are national in their character should be 


fostered ee ene ; that no in- 
dustry wtlet is merely , ephemeral, or cmadiaes should 
have any sort of protection from the General Government. But 








A large amount of revenue can be | 


| port revenue deserves 


| siderable reservation relating to the inspection laws. 


other things he took occasion to say that the committee 
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only great industries that can be builded up, something in whi. 
all the people are interested, ought to have this protection aon 
our fathers acted upon that plan. my » and 

George Washington, in his first annual mess, 
our nation as ‘‘ free people,” said: 

Their safety and interests required that they promote such» 
as tend to render them indepenlent of others for essentiais p22). 
military supplies. ne meee 

In his eighth annual messago, President Washington « sid: 

Congress have repeatedly. and not without success, directed | a 7. 
tion to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too moe. 
sequence not toinsure a continuance of their effortsin every wa » wrtetntn, 
appear eligible. eo 

John Adams, in his last annual message, said: 

L observe with much satisfaction that the product of the roy, 1 
the present year has been more considerable than during many prov 
periods. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his second annual message, jn 
ating the landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves jn 4)) 
our proceedings, maintains the following is one of the most 
prominent: “To protect the manufactures adapted to our cir. 
cumstances.” 

James Madison, in a special message toCongress May >). | 
said: Pog 


It will be worthy of the = and provident care of Congress to make ane) 
further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster tha 
several branches of manufactures which have been recen:! y in neat yd 
extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 


Again, in a special message of February 20, 1815, Mr. Madisoy 
said: 


&®, Speaking of 


. But there is no swbjeet. that can enter with greater force and merit jn: 
berations of 





the deli than a consideration of the means to preserva 
and promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence and ov: 
an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during tho pert 
the Huropean wars ; 


This source of national independence and wealth I anriously recom: 
therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress. 


James Monroe in his inaugural said: 


Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering caro 
of the Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the fruits 
of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend, in the degree we hive 
done, on the supplies of other countries. Equally important is it to provide 
# home market for our raw materials, as by extending the competition it 

enhance the price and protect the cultivator agains’ the casualties i 
cident to foreign maricets. 


In his seventh annual message he says: 


I recommend a review of the tartff for the purpose of affording such adii- 


ately connected with the defense and independen 
| of the 
This subject was perhaps never more clearly stated than by 
President Jackson in 1830. After reviewing the whole subject 
from a national standpoint, he expressed the proposition suc- 
 cinetly that only objects of national importance should receive 


the fostering care of the Government. In the same communica- 
tion the President refers to the fact that he is simply follow:ng 
the doctrines taught by all of his predecessors. | quote: 


‘the numerous causes of congratulation, the condition of our im 
mention, inasmuch as it promises the means 
of extinguishing the public debt sooner than was anticipated and furnishes 
a@strong illustration of the practical effects of the present tariff (that of 
1828) upon our commercial! interests. ; 

The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional; and it 
is considered by almost all as defective in many of its facts. 

The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the severa 


| States. The rights to adjust theseduties with a view to the encouragement 


of domestic branches of industry is so completely identical with that power 
that it is dificult to suppose the existence of the one without the other, 
The States have delegated their whole authority over imports to the Ven: 


{ 


eral Government wit. % limitation or restriction, saving the very neo: 


conse: 






This vs having thus entirely passed from the States 
exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in the 
uently, if it is not possessed by the General Government. | 3 
met. Our, political system would thus present the anomaly of @ people 
stripped of the right to foster their own fndustry and to counteract the mos 
selfish and destructive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations, 
3s can not be the case; this indispensable power thus surrencerc® 
by the States: must be within the scope of the authority on the subject ex 
pressly delegated to Congress. es 
In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Pre or ny 
Washiugton, ison, and 96, who have each repeatedly 
recommended the exercise of this right under vie Constitution, as by a 
uniform practice of Congress, thecontinued acquiescence of the States, an 
the general understanding of the people. 


I think it well at this point to call attention to the fact =~ 
our modern statesmen have drifted away from the origins’ be 
trine of protection as taught by thefathers. Forexamp'e.\ mg 
in 1890, Mr. McKinley, then a member of the House of hepre 
sentatives, reported the tariff bill which goes by hisn me, pe 
care much about the mutter of price; that they were not — 
ering how prices would be affected by the provisions of the vit, 


s » f 
but that they were looking rather toward the protection © 
American industries, using th 


t be ex- 


opie 


e word “ on” in the modern 


sense, not for the purpose of maintaining national industries, 
rpose of supporting manufacturers, with the lette 
“rar > ele ccsaadierere ve manufactu That is the 











ee 
view that the modern extreme protectionist takes of the subject 


now. He has lost sight of the early doctrine of tak care of 
national industries for the sake of the benefits which would 
accrue to the nation. 

Henry Clay, during the campaign of 1844, in aspeech in North 
Carolina, favored tariff for revenue with the duties so adjusted 
as to afford protection to American industries. That was the 
doctrine of the fathers. That was the doctrine of the early 
Republicans, and they are drifting away from t’a.t I am sorry to 
say. There issomething reasonable in charging foreign traders 
for the advantages of our market. They ought, at least under 
any circumstances, to assist in paying the charges of wharfage. 
They should pay enough to keep up the repairs to the wharves, 
and the harbors, and the custom-houses, and all the necessary 
machinery and material used for the receiving and storage of 
their goods, if there was nothing more than that. _ 

There are two ways of protecting home industries—one by 
levying duties on comyeting articles that come in, and another 
by bouaties given directly to the manufacturer, Each of these 
systems is a legitimate exercise of governmental power. Other 
nations have resorted to both of these methods. England has 
done it for a long time, and is doing it now to a greater or less 
extent. As to which of the two methods ought to be adopted is 
a matter of business for us and for us alone to determine 
for ourselves. Whichever one will in the best way, in the short- 
est time, and at the least expense accomplish the desired result, 
is the better one. There are many instances where bounties are 
better, cheaper, more prompt and efficient in their action than 
the other method. As to high-priced goods, which the com- 


mon people are not accustomed to use and which they do not | 


want to use, the tariff system is much the better one, because in 
that case the duties are by persons who are quite willing 
and able to pay them, and they have no effect at all upon the 
poorer classes of the people. 

The value of the woolen manufactures imported in 1892 was 
$35,792,906, and the duty paid on them was $34,293,606, equal to 
% percent. The total wages paid in 1890 in all the woolen fac- 
tories in the United States was only $66,660,742, divided up 
among the different departments as follows: 


Pelt goods_.............. 


Hosiery and knit goods 
end. weacncouk 


76, 680, 742 


In the knit goods departmont some cotton is included. De- 
ducting the wages paid for the cotton goods, we have $66,660,742 
as the total wages paid inthe American factories, while the duty 
paid on the entire foreign importation was $34,293,742, or a little 
more than one-half the amount of the wages wepaid. The duty 
paid on foreign woolen goods was 51 per cent of the total wages 


paid in ali our woolen factories. e could have paid the 
hands one-half what they received with the duty that was 
paid on the foreign goods. As to many classes of costly goods 
we could save money by paying good wages to our workmen to 
do nothing and let the goods come in free. 

But, as | remarked a moment ago, as to high-priced goods it 
would not be a good business policy, for the reason that the rich 
people and those who have a fastidious taste prefer to have that 
class of gocds and are willing to pay all the extra expense attend- 
ing their importation. That additional expense issomuch rey- 
enue which goes into the Treasury. But the caso is different 
with the necessities of life, as common clothing, sugar, salt, 
coal, lumber, etc. 

Duties on such things affect the poorer classes unjustly, 
whether they be ad valorem or sp<vific; because the difference 
between the ability to pay tax is much greater than the differ- 
ence between the quantities and values of goods used by the rich 
and the poor. 

The average poor family uses, say one-eighth as much sugar 
as the — rich family, while the average wealth of one is 
$1,000 and that of the other $40,000. Say the sugar is worth, 
average, cents the pound, and the ave duty is 334 per cent. 
If the rich family uses 1,000 pounds it would cost $60 and the tax 
would be $20. 

The poor family uses 125 pounds at a cost of $7.50, on which 
the tax would be $2.50. That gives us this statement: 

Mr. Smith, worth $49,000, pays sugar tax $20; Mr. Brown, 
worth $1,000, pays sugar tax, $2.50. 

Pour hundred times Brown's tax would equal the total val ue 
ee wealth; while it would require two thousand times Smith's 

to equal the value of his estate. 

So on thosearticles that the common people, the poorer classes 
a use, they pay agreater proportion of the tariff tax than 

rich and it is because of the injustice of that 
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| system that [ oppose it. The same rule applies everywhere 





| along the line of taxation as long as we tax the articles which 
all of us alike use. 

| The average duty on woolen goods in 1892 was, say, 65 per 

| cent. Woolen goods used by the average poor family we will 

| Say Amount to S.0ayear. The duty tax is $32.50. The woolen 

| goods used by the average rich family we will say amount to 


$1,000, on which the duty tax is 3650. The number of poor 
| families in the country, those whoare worth less than $5,000, 
| is 11,593,887, and the value of the property they own is $17,- 
356,837,343. The number of rich families, those who are 
worth more than $5,000, is 1,096,265, and their wealth is esti- 
mated at $47,600,000,000. The average wealth of the poor fam 
ily is 31,577, according to the estimates I am now making. The 
average wealth of the rich family on the same busis is $47,600. 
The wealth ratio is 1 to 47, while the tax ratiois | to20. Soyou 


seo the tax operates on the poorerclassof people in the proportion 
of | to 20, whileupon the richerclass it operates aslto+47. Here 
| we see the injustice of this system of taxation as applied to 
the common articles that the peoplo use. Everything which 
the poor people must use, which is necessary to their comfort 
and health, should be given to them as nearly as possible 
free from tax. Let their fuel, their food, their clothing get to 
them without the touch of the taxgatherer’s hand. Levy no 
tribute on their necessities. Let most of the revenues be paid 
by those who can hire substitutes in time of war. 

A graduated tax on incomes and estates will produce abun- 
dant revenue, and the collector need not exter the dwellings of 
the poor at all. 

Perhaps the best representative revenue tariff we ever had 
was that approved July 30, 1846. The whole number of articles 
enumerated in the act is about 1,200, of which 21 were admit- 
ted free. The general range of duties was 10 per cent to 30 per 
cent, most of them being 2U to 25 per cent, though some, as on 
broken bells, berries, bristles, clay, flints, grindstones, etc., 
were a8 low as 5 per cent, some, as on alabaster, anchovies, 
cloves, ginger, black pepper, prunes, raisins, sardines, wines, 
and a few other articles, were rated at 40 per cent, andabsinthe, 
liquors, marachino, and ratafia were put at 100 percent. The 
average rate was 26% per cent on the value of the dutiable goods 
and 22 per cent on all—dutiable and free. 

Allowing its friends to determine the matter, the best repre- 
sentative protective tariff acts were those of 18S28and 1890. Un- 
der the former act, the total net value of imported goods was 
{taking 1830 as the average year) $49,575,099, of which amount 

6,063,513 represented dutiable goods, and $3,511,586 repre- 
sented free goods. The average ad valorem rate on dutiable 
goods was 48.88 per cent; on all, 45.31. 

Under the act of 1890 (taking the year 1892as the average) the 
total net value of imports was $813,601,345, of which amount 
$355,526,741 represented dutiable goods, and $458,074,604 repre- 
sentedfree goods. Theaveragerateof duty on the dutiable goods 
was 48.71 per cent; the average on all—dutiable and free—was 
21.66. 

The rate under the act of 1890 was about the same on dutiable 
goods as that of the act of 1828, but the average rate on all goods 
was less than half as high in 12890 as it was in 1830. The aver- 
age rate on all goods imported in 1892 was a fraction less than 
the rate under the act of 1846. 

Mr. President, here is an important matter to which our tariff 
debaters rarely everallude. They do nottreat the people fairly. 
Tkere is so much of partisam*prejudice that party speakers and 
writers do not feel at liberty to unbosom themselves and discuss 
this subject as a simple business proposition, so that the people 
can understand and get to the bottom of it. Here we have one 
high protective act, that of 1528, averaging 48 per cent on duti- 
able goods when a very small proportion of the total amount of 
importations was free, while in 1892, under a protective tariff 
act levied for a much less desirable purpose, with a duty equally 
as high on dutiable goods, the proportion of the total importa- 
tions which was free, wholly exempt from duty, was larger than 
the amount of goods that were dutiable, brinying the average 
duty down to 21 per centof the tot.l value of all goods imported, 
a trifle lower than the ad valorem tariff of 1846. Comparing the 
act of 1846 with that of 1890, the average rate on dutiable goods 
was as 26 to 48, while the rate on all goods was as 22 to 21. 

In 1892 the rate of duty on allof our importations, taking them 
together, wasonly a trifle over 21 per cent—less than the average 
under the ad valorem act of 1846. This shows that under both 
systems, while the rates of duty on dutiable goods may vary 
greatly, the average rate may be the same, for the primary ob- 
ject of laying tariff duties is to provide revenue. We should 
never lose sight of that fact. 

There is now no practical difference between the two great 
political parties of this country in their treatment of the tariff 
question, as | expect to show before I get through. Some six 
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ears ago! gave this subject quite a careful examination, and 
fh a very brief manner wrote out a sketch of the origin of our 
tariff legislation, going back to the navigation laws of Great 
Britain, when it was first determined that the trade of the Brit- 
ish Empire with their American colonies should be in British 
ships —y that all of the colonial exports should be to British 
ports, and that there should be no trade with any other portion 
of the world without the consent of the mother country. I traced 
the operation of the British navigation laws, and I have taken a 
few pages of that matter for use in this argument. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF OUR TARIFF LEGISLATION, 


The commercial policy of Great Britain in relation to her American colo- 
nies was to limit their trade to British ships, British ports, and British peo- 
ple. Twenty-nine different acts of Parliament, having that object in view, 
were in alittle more than a hundred years, srpinning in 1651. At 
first the laws applied to agriculture only, requiring all colonial surplus to 
be sent in British ships to Great Britain, and requiring, further, that all 
colonial supplies should be purchased in that country. On the first appear- 
ance of mechanical genius in the colonies Parliament interfered by com- 
missioners, and afterward by laws, in order “‘ to discourage all attempts to 
manufacture such articles in the colonies as could be produced for them in 
the mother country.” It was declared that ‘‘no wool, yarn, or woolen man- 
ufactures of the American plantations should be shipped there, or even lagen 
in order to be transported thence to any place whatever.’’ That was to pre- 
vent the growth of intercolonial trade in manufactured wool. Concerning 
the attitude of Great Britain toward the woolen manufactures of the colo- 
nios, Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, said: ‘She a the expor- 
tation from one province toanother by water, and even the carriage by land, 
upon horseback or in a cart, of hats, of wools and woolen goods, of the pro- 
duce of America; a regulation which effectually prevents the establishment 
of any manufacture of such commodities for distant sale, and confines the 
industry of her colonists in this way to such coarse and household manufac- 
tures asa private family commonly makes for its own use, or for that of 
some of its neighbors in the same province.” 

An act was passed prohibiting the erection of any ‘forge going by water, 
or other works * * * for the working or converting of sows, pigs, or cast 
iron into bar or rod iron."’ A few years later (1732) the exportation of hats 
from one colony to another, and to foreign countries, was prohibited. In 
1750 the erection or continuance of any ‘“ mill or other engine for the slitti 
androllingiron, * * * or any furnace for making steel’ was prohibite 
and any such establishment was declared a nuisance that might be aba 
any time on thirty days’ notice, and heavy penalties inflicted. This act was 
enforced down to the Revolution, and as a co uence the manufacture of 
iron in the colonies was restricted to the production of pig iron and ordinar 
bar iron, while the production of steel was completely checked. In 17 
Israel Acrelius, the Swedish missionary to the Swedish colony on the Dela- 
ware, wrote that in Pennsylvania ‘no one is allowed to make nails.”” The 
might make pig iron for shipment to England to be manufactured there and 
returned for sale and use among the colonists, who were thus compelled to 
pay freight both ways. And in addition to this restrictive legislation as to 
manufactures, British mechanics were prohibited from leaving that country 
to setup their trades in this, and the exportation from Great Britain of 
machinery for manufacturing cotton, wool, and iron were prohibited under 
heavy penalties. 

A scheme of revenue legislation was begun in Great Britain in 1765 (to 
operate in the colonies), by placing import duties on various articles which 
the colonists used, as sugar, molasses, tea, glass, paints, lead, paper, etc., 
and soldiers were quartered — the people to enforce the offensive stat- 
utes. Nonimportation societies were organized among the people, men 
and women pledged themselves to one another that they would not pur- 
chase or use any imported British goods, and the Continental Congress at 
its first ae 4) resolved ‘‘ That from and after the ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1774, there should be no importation into British America, from Great 
Britain or Ireland, of any goods, wares, or merchandise exported therefrom, 
and that they should not be used or purchased if imported after that day.’ 
The colonists were aroused to resistance, asriots and destruction of prop- 
erty in the cities testified; and in that kind of humor—all caused by the ar- 
bitrary commercial restrictions and off nsive revenue regulations of Great 
Britain—they went to war for independence that they might be rid of for- 
ofa interference in their affairs. 

he war was not finally concluded until seven years had 


passed, and 
robably the most distressing i 


riod in our history was that immediately 

ollow'ng the return of peace. The States, severally, were independent soy- 
ereignties, each one havi its own code of laws, not only as to local mat- 
ters, but as to foreign aff as well. Mostof them had tariff laws with 
reference to the other States and to foreign nations, but there was no 
way of enforcing them, because there 3 no general government, no cen- 
tral authority anywhere. There were United States tariff laws; there 
Was no authority to pass such laws. The Continental Congress was er 
an advisory body. It could not raise a dollar nor executea law. Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, undertook to collect a 24 per cent duty on commodities 
imported into that State from foreign nations, but just across the Dela- 
ware River in New Jersey such commodities were admitted free of our. and 
it was aneasy matter to smuggle them from Burlington to Philadelphia, or 
from Port Jervis into the interior of New York and Pennsylvania. This, 
with other difficulties of the situation, made it impossible to enforce any 
tariff laws so as to benefit the States or the citizens. 

The following authorities show the condition of affairs at that time: 

“As the Congress had no power to lay duties or regulate trade, and as the 
States could notagree upona uniform rate of duties, foreign nations passed 
such laws as they most likely to destroy our commerce end extend 
their own, * * ially was this true of Great Britain. Our trade 
with her West India colonies was prohibited; and, by the enforcement of 
her navigation acts, our navigation was nearly destroyed. Foreign vessels 
and goods be freely admitted into the States, while ours were burdened 
with heavy duties in foreign parts, both the pee of goods imported and 
the prices of our exports were subject to the will of foreigners; and the 
money of our citizens was rapidly passing into the pockets of British man- 
ufacturers and merchants. oung’s National Economy, page 15.) 

“On opening their ports an immense quantity of foreign merchandise was 
introduced into the country, and they were tempted by the sudden moe 
ness of imported goods, and oe oe own wants, to purchase beyond their 


capacities for ent, (Marshall's Life of Was nm, volume V, page 75.) 
“The rate of duties in Pennsylvania was only 2 pe cent. Even these 
Were nugatory, because there was a free port established at Burlington by 


the State of New Jersey, where goods intended for Philadelphia were en- 
tered and conveyed over to this city clandestinely. The same fraudulent 
scenes were enacted in other States, as I have stated, wholly free. (Carey's 
New Olive Branch, page 32.) 

“ The latest news Boston which have arrived here announce that the 
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merchants at that place are extremely dissatisfied; that a number of p 

lish factors and agents settling there have made a sort of monopoly of 4) 
the goods imported from England, whereby the trade of that tow)! 
fall entirely into Englishhands. * * * Itiscertain that the Englist must 
the trade of these States almost wholly in their hands, whereby the;e jos"? 
ence must increase; and a constantly increasing scarcity of money +. ee 
be felt, since no ship sails hence to England without large sums o} 15 
board, especially the Bagtis packet boats, which monthly take wit}, .) 2 
between forty and fifty thousand pounds sterling. (Oficial dispate, 4) 
Berckel, American minister of the United Netherlands at New York cn)" 
his Government, under date of April 27, 1785.) “ys LO 

“ The large importation of foreign goods, subject to little or no duty 
sold at peace prices, was proving ruinous toall those domestic manufac 
and mechanical employments which the nonconsumption agreements an4 
the war had created andfostered. Immediately after the peace, the courte 
had been flooded with imported goods, and debts had been unwarily « 
tracted, for which there was no means to pay. (Hildredth’s History or +) 
United States, Volume III, i ¢ 465.) — 

“The excessive importation of goods, and the consequent pressure yyo) 
domestic manufactures, had diminished a good deal of the old pre ud 
against customs duties. A party had sprung up in favor of raising a jarge 
partofthe public revenuein that way, thus reviving the old colonia) sc. ch 
for the protection of domestic industry by duties upon foreign goods, 1) ‘y 
however, wasopposed by the merchants as injurious to their interes: s They 
came forward as the champions of free trade and insisted upon the old sys. 
tem of free trade. (Hildreth, III, 468.) i 

“The real difficulty was the poverty and exhaustion of the country. eon 
sequent upon the war; the want of a certain and remunerative market for 
the produce of the farmer; and the depression of domestic manufactures 
by competition from abroad. (Hildreth, III, 472.) 

“From the close of the war of the Revolution there came ona period of 
depression and distress, on the Atlantic coast, such as the people had hardly 
felt during the sharpest crisis of the war itself. Shipowners, shipbuild mt 
mechanics, artisans, all were destitute of employment, and some of them 
destitute of bread. (Webster's Pittsburg Speech, July 8, 1833.) : 

‘‘On page 439, in the appendix to his History of the Formation of the Con 
stitution, Bancroft cites the following intelligence from New York, under 
date of June 4, 1785: There is no trade with any but the British, who alone 
give thecredit they want and draw off all the bullion they can collect. They 
see no prospect of clothing themselves, unless they had the circuitous com- 
merce they formerly enjoyed with Great Britain, which many think a vain 
expectation, now that they are no part of the empire. The scarcity of 
money makes the produce of the country cheap. co the disappointment of 
the farmers and the discouragement of husbandry. Thus the two classes 
of merchants and farmers, that divide nearly all America, are discontented 
and distressed. Some great change is approaching. We have many mer- 
chants whose trade is altogether in Europe, from whence they import every 
kind of its manufactures, of which I have often known above £50,000 arrive 
ina single ship, the greatest part of which are foreign linens and Asiatic 
manufactures; but, taking in all the ports of Great Britain and those of 
foreign countries, this continent did, for several years before, import above 
£3,000,000 per annum, and since the conclusion of peace our importation has 
been greater than ever, for now all Europe pours in like a flood her luxuries 
upon us. (Citizen, in the Commercial Conduct of the United States of 
America Considered, 1786.) 

‘* However delicate the revising of the Federal system may appear, itis a 
work of indispensable necessity. The present Consititution is inadequate: 
the superstructure is tottering to its foundation, and without helps will 
bury us initsruins. (Washington to David Stuart, November 19, 17:6.) 

“Of many causes promoting union, four above others exercised a steady 
and commanding influence. The new Republic as one nation must have 
power to regulate its foreign commerce, to colonize its large domain, to pro- 
vide an adequate revenue, and to establish justice indomestic trade by pro- 
hibiting the separate States from impairing the obligation of contracts 
Each of these causes was of vital importance; but the necessity for regu- 
lating commerce gave the immediate impulse to a more perfect constitu- 
tion. * * * The States could not successfully defend themselves against 
the policy of Great Britain by separate legislation, because it was not tothe 
interest of any one of them to exclude British vessels from their harbors 
unless the like measure should be adopted by every other; and 4 union of 
thirteen distinct powers would encounter the very difficulty which had so 
often proved insuperable. But while every increase of the power of Con- 

ess in domestic affiirs aroused jealousy between the States, the selfish 

esign of a foreign government torepress theirindustry drew them toget her 
against acommonadversary.” (Bancroft’s History of the Formation of the 
Constitution, Volume I, pages 146, 147.) 

The people were poor; war had wasted much of theirsubstance; the States 
were heavily burdened by war debts; taxes were levied upon the citizens to 
meet public obligations, and the industries of the people were so completely 
paralyzed that the common burden became unbearable. Judgments were 
entered in the courts and property so'd for less than the debits. Farms 
houses, cattle, every kind o pronerty. were taken under execution and ad- 
vertised and sold by the sheriff. People became desperate; armed Polies of 
men took possession of courts and a roceedings by force. 

The condition of the people was deplorable, and it grew worse, because 
while the States were politically independent, the people were slaves com- 
mercially. From 1784, the next yearafter the treaty of peace was cone |i le |, 
to 1790, the value of the foreign goods imported amounted to $57,().0),009, 
though the exports amounted to only $33,000.000. The industries of the peo- 
ple and their markets were at the mercy of foreigners, and there was no 
remedy at hand except the establishment of a general government with 
power to regulate commerce and collect revenue from foreign trade. That 
course Was urged by many of the best men of the time in the press, on the 

latform, and by private correspondence. A convention to frame a constl- 
ution was held in 1787, its work was ratified by the people, and the new gov 
ernment went into effect in April, 1789. Tited 

The preamble to the Constitution reads: ‘We, the people of the Unite 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic angel. proves for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 
The first section of the first article provides that ‘All legislative Latte 3 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con of the United States; an he 
firs: grant of power enumerated is: “To lay and collect taxes, dutios, hy 
posts, and excises; to pay the debts, and provide for the common det« -= 
and general welfare of the United States.” The first act passed by the ney 
Congress, except one pro the form of oath to be taken by Federal offi. 
cers, Was a tar t. Discussion was begun upon it inthe House before 
the first President was inaugurated. The preamble to the bill reads thus: 
“Whereas it is pecereaey for the support of Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and oe 
tion of manufactures, that duties be laid on imported goods, Wares, an 
merchandise,” etc. The bill was a ved by President Washington, Ju 7 
4,1789, Itamounted toa second aration of Independence, for it expresse 
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» nation of the people to be free commercially as well as politically, 
the determjetely did away with the forced free trade to which the country 
had been subjected since the war, and which had well-nighruined it. From 
tnat day to this we have never, for a single day, been without tariff laws in 
force and the Government revenues have been usually derived wholly from 
thatsource. The exceptions were when war made larger amounts of money 


ecessary. 
: The Mills bill with which all of us are more or Jess familiar 
was a protective measure. In the attempt to reduce froma high 
rotection standard to a revenue only standard its framers man- 
can to get from 47 down to 424 per cent and that was all. Yet 
the bill passed in the House of Representatives in pursuance of a 
platform of the party which incorporated as a part of it the mes- 
sage of the President cf the United States delivered in 1887, 
wherein the protection doctrine was laid down very clearly. 

The Mills bill in carrying out, as they alleged,the doctrine of 
the President’s message managed to reduce the duties from 47 
to 424 per cent. There has been no disposition upon the part of 
the Democratic party at any time since they have come to 
handle legislative matters for themselves to go away from this 
doctrine of protection, and I have been surprised that Republi- 
cans here and elsewhere should call the bill pending in this 
Chamber a free-trade measure. It comes near free trade when 
it reaches the farmer, but as I shall take occasion to show as I 
go along it is a very long way from free trade for the manufac- 
turer. 

Let uscompare some of the provisions of the Mills bill with simi- 
lar provisions in the act of 1883. Take the wool paragraph, 
No. 394, which relates to women’s dress goods. I find that a 
yard of 20-cent goods under the act would amount to 32 cents, if 
we add the duty to it. Under the Mills bill, which proposed to 
put wool on the free list and made no account of taking off from 
the manufacturer the compensating duties, I figure it that the 
same material would have cost 324 cents, allowing for the duty 
on raw wool. Another item taken from the same paragraph [ 
figure 42 cents under the act of 1883, and 424 cents under the 
Mills bill. 

Take paragraph 395 in the act of 1883, relating to women’s 
dress goods not otherwise provided for. A yard of the value of 
50 cents with the duty added would cost 79 cents. Under the 
Mills bill, taking proper account of the free-wool item, it 
would have been 79 cents—the same. In the same paragraph 
another item under the act of 1883 amounts to $3.10, and 
under the Mills bill to $3.16. Under paragraph 396, relating to 
ready-made clothing, I estimate that a suit of woolen clothes 
weighing 5 pounds would cost $15.50, duty added. Under the 
Mills bill,taking into account the raw wool duty, it would have 
cost $15.50, the same. Take paragraph 397, cloaks, etc., under 
the act of 18831 pound of cloth would cost $1.40, and under the 
Mills bill it woul have cost $1.41. These comparisons point out 
how nearly the Mills bill was a free-trade measure. 

Now, I assert that the Wilson bill is a protection measure, and 
I do not need to go further than to the report presented by Mr. 
WILSON himself. On page 1 of the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, he says: 


We are forced to consider that great interests do exist whose existence 
and prosperity itis no part of our reform either to imperil orto curtail. We 
believe, and we have the warrant of our own past experience for believing, 
that reduction of duties will not injure, but give more abundant life to all 
our great manufacturing industries, however much they may dread the 
change. Butin dealing with the tariff, as with every other long-standing 
abuse that has interwoven itself with our social or industrial system, the 
legislator must always remember that in the beginning temperate reform 
is safest, having in itself ‘‘ the principle of growth.” 


Going along a little further, on page 6, he says: 


In adjust duties upon what may be called the finished products, we 
have tried to impose such rates as will not destroy or distress any of our 
home industries on the one hand nor on the other secure to them an abso- 
lute and oppressive monopoly of the home market. 


That idea iscarried through the entire report. The object 
of the bill isnotto establish free trade; it is not a bill for revenue 
only, nor is its object to reduce taxation. It is a bill to collect 
revenue and to protect manufacturers. 

In looking over the discussions upon the bill in the House of 
Representatives, among others I found the speech of Hon. DE- 
Witt WARNER, of New York, a distinguished Democrat. Mr. 
WARNER, on e 11 of his speech, uses this language, after dis- 
cussing the bill and criticising some of its features: 

But it is impossible to speak thus leniently of all the defects of this bill. 
As to some of them, if anyone feels worse than I do that they find place in 
a bill submitted by a Democratic committtee to a Democratic House, it is 

use his capacity tor grief is greater than is mine. 
= the first place, sir, it is proposed to give New England the relief that 
she ought to have in free raw materials, free coal, free iron, free iumber, 
free wool, free trade, or a reduced tariff upon nearly every material that she 
be and yet it is peswensd to leave upon her principal industry, that of 
tos manufacturing, duties which are not merely scandalous in amount, 
to ‘ar beyond those which upon any consistent theory, even of protection 
@ , Can be for a moment defended. The duties proposed are generally 
withe cent upon the classes of wooien goods most used. As to all of these, 
free raw materials given them by this very bill, a revenue tariff of 25 


ber cent—under which I believe a larger revenue would be collected than 
under a prohibitive rate—would be most generous protection. 
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Then Mr. WARNER goes on to comment upon this high rate 
of duty after having removed the duties from wool. It was re- 
garded by Mr. WARNER and by many others like him as a pro- 
tective measure just as it was reported by the chairman of the 
committee. 

[At this point Mr. QUAY raised the question of the presence 
of a quorum. | 

Mr. PEFFER. 


I was very much interested, as all of us were, 
with the opening address of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and as [ am now speaking upon the protective features 
of the bill, it is a proper time to refer to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana ioe VOORHEES]. Without 
stopping to comment upon what I think he on reflection will re- 
gard as an error of memory as to the date of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson, I wish to call attention to the fact that the Senator 
seemed to lose sight of the inspiration of the patriot father in 
his denunciation of the beneficiaries of this bill. Hisspeech was 
a most remarkable arraignment not only of his colleagues in 
this body, but of the manufacturers, the bankers, the specula- 
tors, and all other classes who are presumed will be benefited by 
the bill. I went through the Senator’s speech for the purpose 
of observing and taking note of the large number of adjectives, 
and exclamatory phrases it contains. 

I found such words as bloodshed, iniquitous, extortion, avarice, 
fraud, spoliation, plunder, riotous, insolence, dictatorial, sinis- 
ter, perfidious, monster, imperious, lust, ravenous, and so on— 
four pages of such expressions. I have not collected them 
out of disrespect to the Senator from Indiana, but for the 
purpose of calling attention to the fact that while the Senator 
denounced the beneficiaries of the bill he at the same time pro- 
claimed himself a revenue reformer, and asks the members of 
this body to support the bill as a revenue measure in accord 
with the doctrines of the Democratic platform. It seems to me 
that if the distinguished Senator believes as he says he does he 
should spurn the bill and the men who instigated the features 
that have caused him so much discomfort. Among other things 
the Senator says of the rich: 

He who has spent his life in making an amassment of wealth looks out 
upon the poor, tired, toiling world asif fromafortifiedcastle. He feels him- 
self sumptuously provisioned against all wants and amply protected against 
all contact or concern with the labor-stained millions who struggle fromone 
ocean to the other for the means of existence. 

In another place he says: 

But the narrow and corroding selfishness of riches has been aroused by 
this simple measure of justice into fierce resentment and contention. 

Again he says: 

I will not stop to consider at this point the vast individual robberies com- 
mitted in protected markets, the untold and incalculable millions of black- 
mail levied by American manufacturers for their own pockets on their en- 
forced customers when cut off from all outside competition. 

If that is the opinion of the bill and of the persons who are to 
be benefited by it held by the Senator who reports it and urges 
its passage, a Populist ought not to be censured for opposing 
the bill in the manner in which Iam doing. If its pretended 
friends speak of it in this manner, and if they characterize its 
tendencies in that manner, surely I ought not to be censured for 
opposing it. 

But, Mr. President, the bill discriminates against the farmers. 
I shall have occasion to speak more at length about the inter- 
est the farmer has in tariff legislation, but just now I wish to 
call attention to some figures that [ see in the speech of the 
Hon. M. N. JOHNSON, of North Dakota, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, prepared ready for my hand, in which he collates 
a number of articles, products of the farm and animal products, 
which are dutiable under the present law and which are put 
upon the free list under the Wilson bill, or at least the duties 
upon which are reduced. It is as follows: 


Present law. with ad va- | 





Bacon and ham ..... 





Articles. lorem equivalent in Wilson bill 
per cents. | 
| Per ct 
Beef, mutton, and pork. 7 2cents per pound ....|........ | Free 
2 


5cents per pound 





| 
Preserved meats. ies ciate RN ind 25 Do 
Cabbage ............ .-| 3 cents each .. smideleaa Do. 
Sky dedicat eotyeses cow eehaietsqanet EET CEI tains es Do. 
We OR nae teccksntecscseecs il to 12 cents per |........ Do 
,ound. } 
Horses and mules........| 89 each and 30 per |........| Wpercent (average 
cent if worth over each). 
$150. 
i ee ae 30 cents per bushel... 65 | 20 per cent. 
 - ee 6 cents per pound... 33 Do. 
inca n<pnccsaebaltnet Pa eiskseiinssctknsin 43 Do. 
| ES Sees ee a | $2 a ton. 
Sis 60d dined wid alii | 40 cents per bushel_.|_..._...| 20 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes..................| 25 cents per bushel../........| 10 cents per bushel. 
a. ates La nl i a | 25 | 10 per cent 
Poultry, live - o-sesccesces| 3 CONS DEF pound...| a nei 2 cents per pound. 
Poultry, dressed. ........ | 5cents per pound. ..|........ 3 cents per pound. 





| 
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Wheat, corn, oats, and rye are practically put on the free list by the foliow- 


ing clause: 
* Bach of the above — shall be admitted free of duty from any coun- 


try which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported from 
the United States."’ 

Duties levied upon a great many farming products are of 
no benefit to farmers in general, and as to some of them no 
benefit to farmers at all, but speaking generally as to wheat, 
corn, cotion, cattle, swine, sheep, and various vegetables that I 
might enumerate, the duties are of very little importance. I 
have a table showing the quantity of wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
and buckwheat produced in the United States in each of the 
years from 1869 to 1891. They number many millions. Tor ex- 
ample, in 1891 we produced 611,780,000 bushels of wheat. Our 
average production for the last ten years has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000,000 bushels. Our production of oats in 1891 
was 738,000,000 bushels, and of barley in 1888 our production was 
63,000,000 bushels. I have not the figures as to barley since 1888. 

In connection with that table I have had a table prepared 
showing the quantity of these different cereals imported each 
year from 1885 to 1892 inclusive. I have not yet received the 
figures for 1893. I find that as to barley we imported in 1892, 
8,000,000 bushels; in 1891, 5,000,000 bushels, and prior to that 
time a much larger amount. In 1880 our importations reached 
11,000,000 bushels. In 1889 the importatiuns were 11,000,000 
bushels, and for the next three years prior to that, each year, 
10,000,000 bushels. In 1885 the importations were 9,000,000 
bushels, showing that the increase of tariff duties on barley by 
the act of 1890 has had some effect in restricting the importa- 
tion and to that extent the American producer of barley must 
have been benefited, although I apprehend the benefit was 
wholly confined to the farmers along the borders of Canada, 
whence the barley came. 

Mr. HOAR. Some benefit was received by the California 
farmers. 

Mr. PEFFER. Perhaps there was some benefit received by 
farmers in California. At any rate, the quantity of barley pro- 
duced in the United States has run-along from 25,000,000 bush- 
els in 1867 to 45,000,000 in 1880, 48,000,000 bushels in 1882, 61,000,- 
000 bushels in 1884, and 63,000,000 bushels in 1888. About one- 
eighth part of the consumption of barley in this country was im- 
ported. To that extent the price would have been more or less 
affected. The effect of the act of 1890 was to exclude some of 
the Canadian bariey, and whatever benefit came, of course, our 
farmers received. 

Now, take the item of corn. Our importation of corn in 1892 
was 15,000,000 bushels, while our production was in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,060,154,000 bushels. So the proportion of corn im- 

rted was practically infinitesimal. The duty on corn is of no 

nefit to the American farmer. 

The importation of wheat in 1892 was 2,459,000 bushels. The 
year preceding it was 545,000 busheis. roy hy back the quan- 
tity runs from 157,000 bushels in 1890 to 380, bushels in 1886. 
So as to our wheat production and importation, the proportion 
is so smal! that it can not possibly affect the price in any way. 
Tam told, however, by the Northwestern farmers, those in Da- 
kota and Minnesota, and up through that region, that by reason 
of the duty placed upon wheat by the act of 1890, there was a 
much smaller importation along the border, especially at the 
time of threshing and selling their wheat. They are of opinion 
that they did receive in fact some substantial benefit from the 
operationof the law. But speaking in general terms as to corn, 
wheat, and rye, there is no substantial benefit to the American 
farmer from duties imposed upon thosearticles. There are some 
articles, however,and they are enumerated in theitems I read a 
moment ago, where the duty is beneficial. For example, take 
the item of eggs. It does not seem to amount toa great deal, 
yet the number of eggs used by the American people is astound- 

ng. The importations during the year ending June 30, 1889, 
pon : great many different countries are given in the table I 
ave here. 


Austria-Hungary ..... 

Belgium. 

I 6. Re ihe aithds bases tole 

Denmark ............ 

France 

ie ak ol ah eee 

SI es inion incendie’ alas 

SI hte ak un sh adem np tpi iabiiteedaieitantea ites aan i 

ae Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Is- 
SEE se ncretitinessgnbensancee scasennhnn shen cusaiigimaumes 

Gases Ontario, Manitoba, and the Northwest Terri 

ry 
British Columbia 


8, 637, 222 


Mexico 
Netherlands 


Cuba 
Turkey in Africa 
ie cn wntinnae S 


Our importation of eggs, by value, ran from $2; 
to $2,074,912 in 1890, when the new act took effec: 
the next year, 1891, the value was $1,135,009, |, 
$522,0u0, and in 1893, $392,000. Our farmers haye | 
whatever gain there was by reason of the: 
tion. The point that I expect to make ji 
what the farmer asks and all he asks is, if our p 
is to be maintained and continued, and that j 
all parties, that the farmer, wherever tariff 
to benefit him, shall have the benefit of them 
as the manufacturer has. That is all he asks. 

As to the exports of animals and animal produ 
value of our exports of animals was $18,374,805. 
port was practically nothing. Going on throu 
products, we exported in 1889 $126,468,297 worth of 
ucts; in 1890 the amount was $175,853,922, and 
$177,990,981. I insert a detailed statement: 


Statement showing the exports of domestic farm animals and t 
Jrom the United States during the years ending June 30, 1°59, | 


Articles. | 1889, | 180 


-| S18, 374, 805 | $33, 658, 128 


2A2, 429 

510, 114 97,772 
75, 936 BR 
72, 283 £8, 44 


Sain ciinnienvigieittnenpnanersecimammmammemie 
Bones, hoofs, horns, and horn tips, strips 
Casings for sausages ...........-..... 

a 


Grease, grease scraps, and all soap 

1, 506, 819 © 038. 886 
Hair, and manufactures of 344, 558 504. 544 
Hides and skins, other than furs-..._..__. 1. 333. 65: 
Oils: 


Other 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy 
ROB oo nw oon on cone enn n cen wnees cons) M08, 182,044 | 196, 264,506 | 139, 017, 471 
23, 065 | 89, 428 


663, 343 562. ORS 
457, 926 317, 504 


33, 543 


175, 859, 922 


My object in presenting these figures—I know they : 
is to show that our exportation of these articles is so la 
comparison with what we import, that the protective « 
amount to very little, but wherever we can get any ¢« 
them, we want our share. 

A few days ago I saw in one of the city papers anartic! 
from the Forum, entitled ‘“‘The future of farming,” in which 
the writer, Mr. E.V. Smalley, makes an effort to show thatther 
is a prospect in the near future for the wheat farmer of the 
Dnited States, arguing that the day of the bonanza farm has 
passed, that in a short time our wheat area wili be absorbed, that 
prices will necessarily grow better, that as population incre: 
the demand for wheat will increase, and the wheat area ¥ 
diminish. 

The article is as follows: 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING. 
{£. V. Smalley, in the April Forum. 


The so-called bonanza wheat farms of the Northwest and | 
the California valleys grew out of transient conditions th 
vail—the California farms out of the old Spanish land gra: 
sota and Dakota farms out of the Congressional grants (0! is. £0 
h of the Northwestern big farms is that the land was | a ed fri e 
the railroad companies with depreciated stock, and cost orizinally ance : 
peracre. The low price of wheat and the higher price of land have chans 
the whole aspect of large farming. There is no bonanza in the big 
now; it makes but a moderate profit on the capital it represents in averse 

years, and with a bad cropitbarely pays runuing expenses. It 
as careful management asa factory. [ believe that we are now In 
tion period in agriculture. The influence of machinery has been fully «* 
erted. There are no more fertile lands on the glove to be conquered 
civilization and to increase the food supply. With growth of popiies"" 
will come better prices for farm products. Farm life will become 
tractive. The tendency to large farms will be checked. A hunur 
even with exclusive grain farming, will afford a good living to 
Better times for American agricultureare not far off. 


I do not agree with the writer. I believe that not one ®)! 
the agricultural area which is now included inour farins !s \8“e! 
cultivation, and I am well satisfied that our production 0! le" 
does notexceed oue-half the capacity of the soil. In Great brit 
ain the average product of wheat is about 26 bushels to the acr® 
and in the United States, where we have better soil in many be 
spects, our average production is only about 13 bushels to 


silroads. The 
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acre. In Kansas I have known instances where we have pro- 
duced over 50 bushels, and in one case that I now recall as much 
as 55 bushels of whe it on an acre, where the straw and the heads 
stood up 60 closely together and so erectly that you could throw 
a felt hat in upon the heads and it would rest upon them, there 
being no room for it to drop among them. That can be done 
almost every year upon a very large proportion of Kansas soil, 
provided only the necessary labor is bestowed upon it. 
Then, Mr. President, if that be true, wecan produce 4 bushels 


_ 


of wheat to 1 that we now produce on the lands that are now re- | 


turned to the taxgatherer as farms. 


In addition to that, in the Northwest, away boyond Lake Su- | 


erior, there is a region extending from 1,600 to 2,000 miles, 
where the land is nearly all good wheat land, and a large part 
of it has never yet been touched with the plow. 

A short time ago,in the Review of Reviews—I am not now 
able to cite the particular month, but I think it was October 
was a very interesting article entitled ‘* Possibilities of the Great 
Northwest.” The writer says: 

Before the possibilities of the great Northwest can be intelligently di 
cussed some understanding must be had as to the territory meant to be 
designated by that term, since no authoritative and universally accepted 
definition has yet been formulated. I*or the purpose of this article, the 
great Northwest will be considered to include, tirst, the American North- 
west, consisting of the States of Minnesota, Lowa, North Dakota, South Da 
kota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon; sec 
ond, the Canadian Northwest, consisting of the provinces, present and pros- 

ctive, of Keewatin, Manitoba, Assiniboin, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Atha 
on Mackenzie, and British Columbia; and third, of the American Terr!- 
tory of Alaska. 

Then the writer adds: 

It is doubtfulif the average American has any adequate conception of the 
enormous size of the Northwestorn States of the Union. 

We have some philosophers who tabulate long lines of figures 
and write columns upon columns to demonstrate that in a very 
short time—and they give theexact number of years; one writer 
put it four or five years ago at five years; that time has already 
passed; then he put it at January, 1894, and that time has 
passed—the farmer will begin to catch up with the consumption 
of wheat, and that from that time on the millenium will be close 
to him, and the wheat prices will improve and improve. Listen 
to what this writer says, speaking of the Northwestern States: 

Taken together they contain an area of 859,325 square miles, as appears 
from the following table: 


0  . Re IE new dnngenacessace<- 97, 890 
FO SE a  ) Sees 
North Dakota................- 70,795 | Washington ................... 60,180 
nc kas RIO .onccdanmaeerenannss: anes 96, 030 
nee . 77,510 oo 
Montana ......... na wnoses Oe EE So vcrtiis an ecis —————— 


It is probably just as doubtful if the average American has any adequate 
conception of what these figures really mean after they have been stated. 


Then he goes on to make some comparisons, and I have them 
here. Among other things, he says that— 


St. Louis County, Minn., lacks but atrifie of being as large as Connecticut 
and Rhode Island combined. Minnesota is more than ten times as large as 
Massachusetts, and Montana is three times as large as New York. There 
are four counties in Wyoming, each of which is larger than either Vermont, 
Massachusetts, or New Jersey, and three counties in Montana, each of which 
is larger than those three States combined. 

The ten States which constitute the American Northwest are larger by 
12,710 square miles than all the States lying east of the Mississippi River 
and between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, with the exception of 
Maine. 


In another place he says: 
THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


An effort has been made by some comparisons to aid the reader to under- 
stand the immensity of the American Northwest. But if it be difficult for 
the average reader to comprehend the vastness of this portion of his own 
country, itis still more difficult for him to getan adequate understanding of 
the almost illimitable area of the Canadian Northwest. Few persons realize 
that before the purchase of Alaska Canada was larger than the United States, 
but such is the fact, for the territory of the Dominion is 3,470,392 square miles, 
whilethat of our country was but 3,025,600. The area of the ten Northwestern 
States, as has been shown above, is but 859,235 square miles, while the areaof 
the organized provinces and districts (corresponding to our States and Ter 
ritories) of the Canadian Northwestaggregates 1,245,305 square miles, as ap- 
pears from the following table: 


itt min sah Side cienien 73, 000 
Neen cerns bole memen 400, 000 
ee rekon eal, snsneieishabadeebinwadaae 95, 000 
I a A ee ae 114, 000 
I a a se li ean alien elon encalthaiintiasel 100, 000 
RR A Jesadieiniaiaalstchcadatomtana iii 122, 000 
British Columbia... x PidbantndtsGeces 341, 305 


i oo sa cniaebeabeess 1, 245, 305 


This is nearly 50 per cent greater than the area of the American North 
West, but still beyond these provinces and districts lies an unorganized ter- 
ritory with an area of more than 1.600.000square miles. Butarea is not the 
only thing to be considered, and the reader must be left to struggle for him- 
Self with the meaning of these almost incomprehensible figures. 

The Canadian Northwest falls naturally into three great divisions. The 
territory lying between Hudson's Bay and the great chain of inJand lakes in 
the valley of the Mackenzie River. extendingfrom Lake Superior to the Arc- 
tic iswooded, mostly rocky and swampy, but with some areas of good 
land, merging finally into what are known as the barren grounds in the ex- 
treme northeastern portion, northwest of Hudson's Bay. Second, the great 
Stretch of fertile plains, part prairie and part wooded, lying between the 


| 


| 
i 


} the Alpine region extending from the R« 
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great lakes above mentioned and tho Rocky Mountains, and extending 
from the international boundary line almost to the Arctic Ocean. Third 
‘ky Mountainsto the Paci 





















As has been said by Mr. Erastus Win in “‘he Greater Half 
Continent’: “In Canada, including the Great Lakes which encit 
and which penetrate it, and the ri of en 10us size and length \ 
permeate it, is found more than one-half of sh water of the entire 
globe Chere are more than 10,000 miles o igable rivers in the Can 
al Nor est—navigable, that is, 1 mer canoes, but by steamboat 
The ! sfora ts of the H y ¢ ya 1 by 
wa from Winniy to poin € L Rocky 4 nd th 
Arctic circle, and the ag rate | l ‘ ‘ 
only 114 miles. It is possible to go by Water from the 1 ith of the St. I 
} rence through the Great Lakes and down the Mack nie to the Arctic Oce 
a trip of more than 6,000 miles, in which less than ’ miles will necessar 
be onland. The great lakes of the Canadian No Ww . ii 
only to the largest of the Great Lake t intern ( 
Bear Lake is 150 miles in length; wka Lake, 2 wh ‘ 
Slave Lake is more than 300 miles lo lL has an averago wicdt | 
Mackenzie River is described by Archbishop ( as ad 
! ‘river than the St. Lawrence 1 it furni v 1 i 





an 2,500 miles of navigable wat 


\laska, the third and last division great Northwest, ha 








| length from north to south of 1,100 mil The most westerly 1 
| mainland is 2,500 miles west of San Francisco, and the most v 
ie Aleutian chain is more than 3 )miles west of tha 
577,390 square miles, of which 28,800 is insular, and it has a total « 
including islands, of 26,364 mil The southern coast is untainous 


ee 


highest mountain on the coast is the great volcano, Mount St. Elias. ¥ 
marks the turning point in the boundary between LB 
ritory. The principal featureis the valley of the 
rivers of the world, which rises in British Columbia, : ) 
2,000 miles in @ general westerly direction, falls into Bering Sea The nort 
ern and western coasts are low, and in the immediate valley of the ¥ on 
for more than a thousand miles from the sea has an elevation of less tha 
600 feet. The river is navigable in the summer for this distance by smal! 
steamers to Fort Yukon, which lies just upon the Artic circle. More than 
two-thirds of the territory is still unexplored for scientiiic and econo: 
purposes, and it is mainly the coast that is known 

Then the writer comes to the wheat question, and says: 

Tothe people of the Eastern States the city of Duluth no doubt seems 
very far away to north and west—almost, indeed, upon the very verge of 
possible settlement; but, as a matter of fact, the limit of the profitable cul 
tivation of wheat lies at least 1,600 miles to the northwest of the city at the 
headof Lake Superior. If acircle be drawn upon a map of North America, 
with this distance as a radius and with Duluth as the center, it will include 
within its sweepa portion of the Arctic Sea upon the north, half of the 
Gulf of Mexico upon the South, and all of Washington and part of Cali 
fornia upon the west, touch Newfoundland on the east and fall 500 miles 
into the Atlantic Ocean beyond the city of New York. Rye and oats can be 
grown at least 200 miles still further north, while the possible limit of the 
ripening of barley and of potatoes lies beyond the Arctic circle, full 2.000 
miles northwest of Duluth. 

Mr. President, the tariff question, so far as wheat isconcerned, 
is of very littleconsequence at this time to the American farmer. 

This bill loses some revenue where it might just as well be re 
tained. Wool brings us in a duty of about $8,000,000 a year, to- 
bacco about $2,500,000, and other products of the farm about 
$5,000,000, making a total of $15,500,000, all of which products 
are upon the free list under the Wilson bill. 

Taking the present measure as an entirety, much as I dislike 
the McKinley act, much as I have criticised it, bad as it is in 
some particulars, this bill is no improvement. 

I will take a few items. Under the present law, paragraph 
392, 1 pound of woolen cloth of the value of 30 cents, with the 
duties added to it, would cost 75 cents. This is upon the theory 
that the duty is added to the price. By the Wilson bill, para- 
graph 281, the same goods, 1 pound of cloth of the value of 20 
cents, the ad valorem duty 12 cents, and add the item free wool, 
33 eents, and you have 75 cents, precisely the cost under the 
present law. 

Under the presentiaw, paragraph 393, in the matter of blankets, 
weight 1 pound, value 30 cents, the duty specific 164 cents, and 
the duty ad valorem 30 per cent, equivalent to 9 cents, making 
a total of 554 cents. Under the Wilson bill, paragraph 282, re- 
ferring to thesame matter, I figure itat5icents, adifference of a 
eent and a half on a pound, substantially the same, taking the 
farmers’ duty off and leaving the manufacture:s’ duty on. In 
the same paragraph, on another class of goods, under the present 
law I figure out 7s cents, and under the Wilson bill I ma ! 
same article 74 cents. adifference of 2 cents in favor of the Wil- 
son bill. In these calculations I count in what the Wilson bill 
leaves out—the duty on wool allowed in the present law. 

[ have made several calculations concerning the coarser and 
finer woolen cloths under the present law, and under the bill 
before us, find that as to some of them there is no substantial 
difference, and as to others it is so small as to be immaterial. 

In view of these facts it seems to me out of order for gentle- 
men to call this ‘‘a tariff-reform measure.” The common man 
living in the country understands tariff reform to be a reduc- 
tion of tariff duties, so that he will get some benefit from the 
reduction. If we are simply to remove the duty from wool and 
give the manufacturer the benefit of it, without giving the people 
the benefit of any reduction upon the manufacturer’s part, the 
farmer does not see where he is benefited, nor does any person 
else. ; 

I have here a statement as to ready-made clothing under the 
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Wilson bill. To show how it operates I will take paragraph 284. 
This being a reform measure the object should be to get rid of 
the robbery which is said to be practiced upon the people, but I 
find that a suit of clothes worth $8 under the Wilson bill would 
cost $11.20 if the duty is added, and these gentlemen all insist 
that the duty isadded. The duty is $3.20. Ona suit worth $12, 
the duty would be $4.80, making that suit cost $16.80. Onasuit 
worth $15, the duty would be #6, making the suit cost $21, an 
additional cost of $6. 

On women's and children’s wear, paragraph 285, under the 
Wilson bill the duty is 45 per cent. On a package worth %5, 
there would be a duty of $2.25 added to it, making it cost $7.25, 
On ee worth $10, the duty would be $4.50, making itcost 
$14.50. Ona package worth $15, the duty would be $6.75, mak- 
ing the cost $21.75. 

am going through these items in this tedious way, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of calling attention to the inconsist- 
encies of gentlemen who insist, first, that the tariff duty is 
added to the cost of the article, and then, in their proposing to 
reform the tariff so as to remove this taxation, they leave it on 
instead of taking it away. 

In the matter of clothing, cutlery, many varieties of cloth, 
both wool and cotton, porcelain ware, glassware,and many other 
articles [ need not now stop to enumerate, the duties levied by 
the McKinley act are extravagant beyond reason. Cutlery, for 
example, would cost us, if the duty were added to the price, in 
many instances twice as much as it a to cost us. So, too, 
as to some of the oo grades of cloth. 

In addition to all that, Mr. President, the duties are s0 ar- 
ranged as that they bear harder upon the poor man than they 
do upon the rich. That is very easily demonstrated if Senators 
will compare the ad valorem rates which the specific duty works 
outin practice. For example, if a yard of cloth, which is worth 
50 cents, has a specific duty of 50 cents charged upon it, the 
duty is 100 per cent ad valorem; and if that system be carried 
out upon a number of different grades of articles, the lower 
priced article will bear the heaviest part of the burden from the 
ad valorem standard. 

Bad, however, as the law is, I confess that I do not see any 
improvement in the bill which is now proposed. Dutiesare re- 
moved from some articles and are placed on others. The duty 
which is proposed to be levied upon sugar alone will amount to 
$50,000,000 upon the consumption of 1893, whichisabout 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds. You may take off the duty on wool $8,000,000, you 
may take off the duty upon tobacco and from all other articles 
which are produced on the farm, and you will have to multiply 
le tax which is pro- 
iscuss that more at 


them by four before you will — this sin 


sed to be put upon sugar. But I shall 
ength hereafter. 

What I want to call attention to is the fact that the pending 
bill while proposing to reduce taxation, simply releases taxa- 
tion from one class of articles and puts it upon another, and, as 
Iexpect to show, where it does a good deal more harm than good. 

At the rate of importation of sugar for 1893 and of the home 

roduction, at the rate of duty proposed by the yo bill— 

.4 cents per poms ee alone would give us $56,000,000, or five 
times as much as the bounty on that crop cost. 

The pending bill proposes to raise the duty on spirits from 90 
cents a gallon to $1.10 a gallon, and to permit the distillers to 
add to the time in which they may pay their tax five years; in 
other words, to extend the bonded period from three years to 
eight years. 

Sugar is taxed in the interest of the most powerful industrial 
combination in the country,and iron ore and coal are protected. 
This bill makes a sweeping reduction along the line of the 
farmers’ products while retaining heavy duties on manufactured 
articles. The Chicago Times says: 

The bill was sent to the Senate containing provision for free coal, free 
iron ore, and free sugar. It ——— from the Senate committee room, 
bedraggled and mutilated, with a on every one of these articles. It will 
be better for the country and better for the Democratic party if this hybrid 
measure shall fail to becomealaw. Itis neither fish, flesh, nor fowl—neither 
a tariff for protection, nor a tariff for revenue. The Democracy can take no 
pride in its passage nor find any reason for sorrow in its defeat. 

{At this pointthe honorable Senator, at 5 o'clock p. m., yielded 
the floor.] 

Thursday, April 12, 1894. 


Mr.PEFFER. Mr. President, when I was interrupted yester- 
day by the coming on of the hour for closing debate upon the 
bill for the day, I had been criticising some of the provisions 
which appeared to me to be defective. I wish now to call atten- 
tion to those ticular features wherein, according tothe state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, savings are 
madeintherevenue. The bill is entitled ‘‘A bill to reduce taxa- 
tion,” and the chairman of the committee informs the Senate 
that upon chemicals the reduction under the new bill is to be 
$1,000,000; on pottery, $1,900,000; on glass, $1,500,000; on metals, 
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$12,500,000; on wood, $300,000; on tobacco, $3,300,000; on agricy, 
tural products, $3,300,000; on spirits, wines, etc., $1,500,000: o, 
cotton manufactures, $3,450,000; on flax, hemp, and jute mm,» - 
factures, $6,000,000; on woolen manufactures, $23,500, (0: saattc 
manufactures, $3,500,000; on paper and pulp, $300,000: on ony, 
dries, $2,450,000, and on articles transferred to the froe |is: $19. 
170,000, making a total of $76,670,000. Re 

I charged yesterday that the bill simply proposes to tray.¢.. 
taxation from one class of articles, or from certain portioy 
the bill, and replace it upon other articles, so that in p int of 
fact there is no reduction of taxation. Upon the other jy», d 
there is an increase. Now, let us examine briefly the joy. 
which I have read. First, take the items of agricultural pyoq. 
ucts, of $3,300,000. If the Senator from Indiana, or any oj ho, 
friend of the bill, has yet given any reasonable excuse, or any 
excuse, for removing duties from agricultural products to th) 
extent of $3,300,000, the excuse has escaped my observation 
The farmers have been very conservative in this matter, ‘pj. 
have never asked beyond 20, 25, or at the most 30 per cent on any 
of the articles competing with their products. Thereare g5 toy 
of the products of the farm benefited by tariff taxation t),: it 
appears to me almost cruel to remove what little protection tho 
farmers do have. Here is $3,300,000 that it is proposed to je 
stricken out. That much ought to have been left for two pos. 
sons. The first reason is that the farmers are entitled to it jf 
anybodyis. I ask nothingfor the farmer thatthe Senators he pe 
do notask for the manufacturer, but I stand here claiming eye py 
privilege for the farmer that the manufacturer claims. T) 
second reason is, the duty is all clear revenue and is all paid by 
foreign producers. : 

Take the item of tobacco, $3,300,000, There is a duty which 
might safely be left because tobacco isa luxury. [f it i 
luxury, what we raise at home would supply our local demand 
without the foreign article being importedatall. That amount 
might have been left where it was. It, likewise, is revenie 
and paid by the foreigner. Then upon spirits, wines, etc., here 
is a reduction of $1,500,000. That is a tax laid upon foreig: 
liquors, intoxicants, imported into the country. Surely here is 
a case where the duties might have remained where they are. 
All of those three items, amounting to over $8,000,000 in pure 
revenue borne into the Treasury, are to be taken away. 

The item of silk manufactures, $3,500,000, is another amount 
that might very properly have been left where it was. The 
common, plain working people of this country are very little in- 
terested in foreign silks, and in addition many of our farmers’ 
daughters and wives are now raising silk of their own. In 
Kansas we have a State silk station where we have our silk 
cocoons collected every year. I have not seen the returns for 
1893, but for the last fifteen or twenty years we have been pro 
ducing silk in Kansas, and finally the State took charge of the 
matter and has been rendering material assistance to the p 
duction of silk. Similar customs are in progress in other | 
tions of the Union. There is a silk association in New York 
City, at the head of which was a woman. A few yearsago | had 
repeated correspondence with the lady in reference to the silk 
industry. There is a bill before the Senate now which was re- 
ported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry within 
soe pe meer bag oem from the General Government to estab- 
lish silk stations where there are now experiment stations estab- 
lished, and where with a very small additional expenditure we 
could very largely stimulate the production of silk in thiscountry. 
It isan interesting feature in connection with this industry that 
it occupies the time of the womenand children. While the m:n 
are performing heavier work in the fields the women and chil- 
dren, with very little care and very little attention from day to 
day during about six weeks, or eight weeks at the longest, and 
under a shed or an awning, where the temperature is just rizht, 

roducea considerable amount of pinmoney inthis way. Hence, 
say, the item of $3,500,000 might very properly have been per 
mitted to remain upon the list. 

Then we come to sundries, $2,450,000. The items that are 
catalogued under the head of sundries are so collected because 
they do not amount to very much in themselves. A large num- 
ber of them are not provided for in other places, and from that 
fact this amount might properly have been left where it wis. 
Now,I come to wool, al I shall speak about it more at length 
after awhile. It is an item of $8,000,000, which I insist ought in 
all fairness to have been permitted to remain where It Wa>. 
Then there are articles transferred to the free list that do no: 
bring in very much revenue, which could have remained on the 
dutiable listwhere they were withoutdiscommoding any perso! 
All of this revenue substantially goes into the Treasury. 

On the items to which I have been callingattention—I repe 
them briefly, agricultural products, tobacco, spirits, wines, °t¢., 
silk manufactures, sundries, wool, and articles transferred to the 
free list—I find that the amount of revenue which would be de- 
rived under the operation of the present law in average yerrs, 
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taking the year 1893 as an average year, amounts to $26,220,000. 
I call the attention of Senators to that statement in connection 
with the one that is to follow. Here are items producing 
a9 220,000 revenue which is cut off by this bill. 

“In the sugar schedule under the operation of the proposed 
pill there would be $50,000,000 of revenue raised from the duty 
which it is proposed to place uponsugar. I findin the little book 
which the Committee on Finance has prepared for our conven- 
jence that the committee estimate the total average duty to be 
placed upon sugar at 1.4 cents per pound. [ do not understand 
that that is the duty levied upon raw sugar, but the committee 
places the figures at that amount, showing the average rate of 
duty upon imported sugar to be 1.4 cents per pound. In 1893 
the consumption of foreign sugar in the United States amounted 
to 3,600,000,000 pounds in round numbers. At one cent and four- 
tenths a pound the revenue on that much sugar would amount to 
$49,400,000. ; 

The $26,000,000 that I have shown have been imprudently lost 
to the revenue, added to the $50,000,000 that is put upon sugar, 
makes $76,000,000, and that is the precise amount which the 
committee inform the Senate their bill saves. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Willthe Senator from Kansas 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Kansas, how- 
ever, does not mean to be understood as saying that the Gov- 
ernment would realize $50,000,000 of revenue during the next 
year from the proposed tax on sugar? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, not quite that much. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Kansas will allow me, I 
will state that if the statement made by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], who I see is now giving me his atten- 
tion, is correct, and the duty on raw sugar isa cent and a quarter 
a pound by the bill, the revenue received by the Government 
will certainly be $50,000,000. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think I shall be able to make this matter 
perfectly plain. 


Mr. ALDRICH. There can not be any question about that 


matter. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is what I wish to under- 
stand. I think myself that is so, but the statement is very dif- 


ferent from the statement made in the report of the committee. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The report of the committee seems, so far 
as the Senate is concerned, to be before the Senate in three or 
four differentways. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
says the duty on raw sugar is a cent a pound; the report of the 
expert shows it is a cent and a tenth, and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] says it isacent anda quarter. There 
are about 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed in the United 
States annually, which, at a cent and a quarter a pound, would 
yield a revenue of $50,000,000. On the amount of sugar that will 
eimported in the next fiscal year, if any of these statements 
are approximately correct, and I suppose they are, the revenue 
will be in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. 
Mr. PEFFER. If Senators will turn to the comparison which 
was laid upon our desks a few days ago, at page 171, I think, 
they will find at the bottom of the sugar column the specific rate 


_ of duty to be 1.4 of a cent a pound. 


Whatever amount of revenue would be raised from the foreign 
importation would go into the Treasury absolutely; but in addi- 
tion the price of the foreign product would be raised to the 
American consumer to the extent of the duty. We have had 
sufficient experience in that respect to understand all about it. 
When the duty was removed, sugar fell not only 2 cents a pound, 
but more than 2 cents. The people had to pay that much. In 
addition it affects the price of the home product justas it affects 
the price of the foreign product, for the reason that the home 
product is so small in proportion to the foreign product that it 
does not affect the price in any way. Now, for convenience, say 
the amount of foreign importation is 3,600,000,000 pounds. 
That amount at 1.4 of a cent a pound would yield about $49,400,- 
000, about $50,000,000. 

Whatever the duty would be, it would go into the Treas- 
ury. But the people have to pay the tax afterwards. Hence I 
say the committee have not reduced taxation. They simply 
transfer it from one part of the bill toanother. They take it off | 
wool and put iton sugar; they take it off tobacco and put it on | 
sugar; they take it off metals and other different articies and | 
Place iton sugar. So when we come to sift the bill we find, after | 
all, it is not a bill to reduce taxation. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Kansas | 
permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to understand the Sen- 
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ator. Does he mean that the consumer in this country will be 
compelled to pay not only the tax that is assessed upon the for- 
eign importation, but an additional amount on the home produc- 
tion? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. In introducing this part of the 
subject the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance 
used this language, and I read it because of the forcible presen- 
tation of the subject. TheSenator always speaks forcibly: 

The protective system of tariff taxation as developed and fastened upon tha 
business and laborof the American people, especially during the third of a 
century past, growing worse at every stage, is a system of indescribable in- 
justice and oppression; and yet who will contend that all its vicious principles 
and workings, ramitied as they are through every branch of trade and com- 
merce, can be annihilated by a single blow, or totally wiped out by a single 
legislative enactment? 

The Senator from Indiana by this language is excusing him- 
self and his colleagues for putting what they regard—I was go- 
ing to say as a fraud upon the country, and [ think the Senator 
himself calls it worse thana fraud. Thisis the manner in which 
he excuses it, notwithstanding these frauds and these robberies 
have been continuing down for at least a third of a century. 
Yet here is a bill which the Senator himself insists at least in 
large measure is a continuation of the same fraud and the same 
robbery. For the bill now under consideration no such claim 
is made as that the people are to be relieved of this onerous tax- 
ation, nor can it be said in its behalf that it does accomplish a 
vast work in tariff reform. Tariff reform, asI said yesterday, 
and asI have been trying to show more clearly this morning, 
according to the new régime, is to rob Peter to pay Paul; to 
take the tax off one article and put it on another article; take 
it away from the farmer and give it tothe manufacturer. That 
is the way it looks from the standpoint of the people I repre- 
sent. 

Then the Senator continues, and he challenges attention to 
the seeming paradox of a reduction of taxation and at the same 
time an increase of public revenues: 

I will not stop to consider at this point the vast individual robberies com- 
mitted in protected markets, the untold and incalculable millions of black- 
mail levied by American manufacturers for their own pockets on their en- 
forced customers when cut off from all outside competition; itis enough for 
my a ssa purpose to say that we have liberalized American markets, 
made them more accessible to the traffic of the world, and, while not estab- 
lishing free trade, we have made trade freer and more even-handed between 
the manufacturer and the consumer. 

He does it by taking away the duties from agricultural prod- 
ucts and giving them to the manufacturer; he does it by taking 
the duties off spirits, wines, liquors, and articles of that kind, and 
off silks and other luxuries, and adding them to sugar, a neces- 
sary of life. That is the manner in which these robberies arg 
dispensed with, taking duties off where they not only do no harm, 
but do good, and putting them in places where they do harm, 
But the climax is reached in this paragraph: 

To this must be added the further imposing fact that the bill provides for 
a full and ample revenue, largely in excess of present supplies, with which 
to meet all the requirements of the public credit. such a consummation ag 
this, so full of relief to the people and of strength, safety, and honor to the 
Government, ey wellatone for the imperfections and shortcomings alleged 
against the pending measure, and will constitute the rock on which the tem. 
ple of tariff reform will be built, and against which, in the ameliorated fu- 
ture, the gates of avarice, oppression, and fraud— 

He does not say hell— 


shall not prevail. With sucha beneficent and stupendous result now plainly 
within the reach of the American people, and almost ready for their eager 
enjoyment, I envy not the fate of the party, nor the man, nor the set of me 
who shall constitute themselves a hindrance and an obstruction to itg 
speedy fulfillment. 

If I were in another place I shouldask the choir to sing. But 
after having called attention to these defects and to the further 
defect of adding 20 cents a gallon to spirits and then adding five 
years time to the bonded period, it will doubtless be suggested 
that [ have been tearing down, and then the query will be madg 
‘*Why do you not try to buildup when youclaim to be a builder?” 
I have done so. I have prepared a bill which I introduced in 
the Senate some time ago, adding that at the proper time I 
should propose it as a substitute for the pending bill. The plan 
or theory upon which the bill is constructed is to place upon the 
free list all articles of prime necessity, whether they are manu- 
factured abroad or wheresoever. 

I propose to place low duties upon articles that are used chiefly 
by the common plain classes of the people and higher duties 
upon those articles that are used chiefly by the rich and fastid- 
ious, and upon articles of luxury, and all articles that are of na 
practical use to the people, so that the burdensof tariff taxation 
shall rest chiefly upon the people who are best able to bear them, 
It is common in the great cities of the country for merchants to 
have two classes of business houses, one for the common peo- 
ple, who are not particular about using home-made goods, and 
another for a class of people who insist upon having foreign 
and high-priced goods. The matter of price goes a great way 
with then independently of the quality of the article or the 
place of itsproduction. The bill which I introduced is constructed 
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upon the theory that the common people, those of us who per- 
form the hard labor of the country, shall have our articles 
from foreign countries at the lowest possible rate of taxation, 
while the richer people, those who are not only more able, but 
are perfectly willing to pay the increased expense, shall pay the 
higher rate of taxes. 

I now call attention to the items which I propose to place on 
the free list. The first item is ‘agricultural implements and 
machinery.” Ido not expect that anything will be lost in the 
way of revenue by that change, but I do expect that the farmers 
will understand there is no taxation upon that machinery, no mat- 
ter whut politiciangand newspaper writers may say aboutit. The 
average eaaaae to-day believes that he is taxed, and taxed op- 
pressively, upon all the implements and machinery he uses, 
whereas as a matter of fact such articles are made cheaper here 
and they are of a better quality than he could get anywhere 
else in the world. If any member of the Senate disputes that 
proposition, and will inquire of the Agricultural Department 
for a special report upon this very ~ which was printed 
in 1883, if my memory serves me, he will find the prices of home 
and foreign agricultural implements and machinery given offi- 
cially. Tho truth is that on our wagons and our plows and 
our Reson we do not pay a tariff tax. As I said the other 
day, on agricultural implements, from a steam thresher down 
to a hand rake, we do not pay any part of the duty, even if farm 
utensils were imported. I mean that we are not paying anything 
more than such implements would cost us if we received them 
from abroad. I assert that we are not paying as much and we 
are better suited: 

Two. Bag and bags for cotton or grain, ny cloth, and all similar 
materials suitable for covering cotton or grain, composed in whole or in 
part of hemp, flax, jute, or Jute butts. 

Three. Burlaps for bagging. 

Four. Carpets.—Treble ingrain, three-ply, all Venetian, wool, Dutch, and 
two-ply in-grain carpets. 

This is the wording of the present law. 

Five. Clothing.— «made, of wool or worsted cloth, for menor women, 
as hereinbefore provided, and of the value of $1.50 or less per pound. 

Six. Cotton.—vUloth, bleached or unbleached, and whether or not dyed, col- 
ored, stained, etc.— 

Quoting the language of the existing law— 


valued at not. more than 6} cents per square yard or less. 

Seven. Cotton.—Clothing, ready-made. and articles of wearing apparel of 
every me handkerchiefs, and neckties or neckwear composed of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, etc. 

'The lower-priced articles of that kind. 


Hight. Cotton.—Stockings, hose, and half-hose, made on knitting machines 
or Seana, —- ae — a we fiber, etc. . 

Nine. Gloves.— en's heavy gloves for common, eve wear, 
made of any kind of leather. — 

The average farmer and machinist and carpenter does not 
wear kid gloves, when he is at work, at least. 

Ten. Hoop iron for b: purposes and for hoops of wooden vessels, such 
as buekets, tubs, and the like. 

Eleven. Lumber.—Sawed lumber of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, pine, 
and basswood, undressed. 

The — in Ss f all grades, et 

rteen. Sugars.—Sugars of all grades, etc. 
Fourteen. Twine.—Binding-twine. : 


All those articles are added to the free list. Then in addition 
to that, as to a large number of other articles the duties on some 
of them are reduced below and some of them are increased above 
the rates in the present law, so as to conform the rates and arti- 
cles to the theory upon which the bill is constructed, and make 
the taxes upon the poor man light and the taxes upon the rich 
man heavier, because he is able to bear it. 

Then the loss of revenue from these sources would not be large, 
because if Senators will examine the differentclasses of articles 
imported and the amount of duty that they pay it will be dis- 
covered that the class of articles which I have placed upon the 
free list are not very largely imported. For example, suits of 
clothing that in this country can be purchased for from $7 to $10, 
that class of clothing imported would cost us here not more than 
10 per cent above foreign cost; I moan to say that the home arti- 
cle does not.cost us over about 10 per cent more than a foreign 
article of equal grade would cost. 

So, too, in reference to hollow ware, iron pois, kettles, stoves, 
castings, and articles of that kind; there are not many of them 
imported for the reason that it is not profitable to do so. Our 
own manufacture of such articles is so great that our own pro- 
duction controls the price in our markets. Many other articles 
might be mentioned. 

So there would be but little revenuo lost by the transfer of 
these articles to the free list, but the people would know that 
ne | were getting articles upon the basis of home and free com- 
petition. Then they would have the article atthe lowest rate at 
which it.could be reasonably furnished. Farmersdo not object 
to reasonable protection upon articles that they themselves uso. 
That is not what is troubling the farmers to-day. They simply 
ask to be dealt with fairly. 

Then, as to a reduction of duties upon some articles, I think 


1 


the revenue that would be apparently lost in that yr 
would be gained by an increasein the importation, So [a.. °°" 
without having gone through it as anexpert to ealenin:. 
would be the exact difference, that it is too sm.|| to taille 

Then, another thought occurs at this point that ae 
farmer, inasmuch as there is so little of his production +10.” 
benefited by tariff taxation, it is only fair that who 
fit can be afforded to him in this way it ought to boo... 
told the Senate yesterday, what the Populist j wn 
this matter of taxation is ajuster method. 

In my bill, in the matterof internal revenue, I pro 
an additional tax upon beer. By mistake tho bil! , 
an additional dollar on the gallon. It was writt 
gallon, so that instead of the present duty of $1 a bar 
the bill would put it $2. Whether thero is any m 
involved in the subject I need not now stop to disc 
say that so far as the consumer of beer is concern 
tional tax of a dollar on the barrel would not affec: 

If any one is curious to know about how far a 
in a barrel of beer when divided out into drinks o; 
or two-thirds of a pint, he will discover that it is so « 
tion of a cent that even a brewer would find room ey 
conscience to pass that little itemover. If he were no 
to lose this fraction of a cent himself he would mike 
of an arrangement with the glass manufacturer by w) 
bottom in the mug might be raised te thirty-second » 
inch, or that the top might be reduced a very slicht ¢ 
that the diameter of the mug might be very slightly | 
In some way it would be arranged and the Treasury \ 
about $35,000,000 in money. 

Then the bill proposes to add 20centsa gallon tospirit 
would give usa very large revenue. Ido not rem 
the Committee on Finance have placed the amo reven 
to be derived from the proposedincrease. Itisthesamoe in 
bill, 20 cents a gallon. There is this difference between the bil 
which I propose as a substitute and the committee bill, tha: 
whereas they propose toextend the bonded period toeirht year: 
from three, I propose to leave the bonded period just where iti: 
and to increase the tax. If we are going to get any tax ou! 
this business we might as well get it inside of three years as in- 
side of eight years. The number of barrels of fermented liqu 
upon which tax was assessed in 1893 is given in the last report: 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 34,554,317 barrels. At 
$1 a barrel that would give us a revenue of $34,554,317, and it 
would not cost the Government one farthing more than it costs 
to collect the tax now, for the same machinery would operat 
then that operates now. 

As to spirits. The number of gallons upon which the tax o! 
90 cents a gallon was assessed and collected in 1893 was !))),145,5% 
gallons,and the tax amounted to $89,231,300. Add anadiditicnal 
tax of 20 cents a gallon and the gain would be $19,827,147 

In these two items, then, in the proposed bill we would ha: 
a total gain of $54,381,264. That is just $4,000,000 more than th 
sugar tax. I propose to keep sugar free to the Am 
ple, while the committee's bill proposes to tax i 
come to discuss that particular schedule, I shal! s! 
how heavy a tax that is. My bill would supply with « tax o 
beer and spirits, without a penny of cost extra to the co 
$4,000,000 more than the committee’s bill propos 
of sugar. 

As to the income tax. I do not know now what 
expects to receivefrom the income tax, but I estim 
000,000. Adding that to the $54,000,000 we hive i 
bars a gain of revenue under the provisions of ti 
propose to offer of $79,000,000. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The committe 
get $30,000,000. 

Mr.PEFFER. That is $5,000,000 more than | havees! 

It is charged that this income-tax feature 0! the con 
bill is its worse feature, and it is claimed in the same © 
that it isa Populist appendage or attachment. [| tuink 
safely be said that the income-tax feature is to a very large && 
tent of Populist origin. If my information was correc’, ts 
friends of the tariff bill in the House of Representatives, Wer" 
the bill was pending, were unable to get it before the boy © 
auction until they procured the assistance of the Populls's, *"" 
in order to procure that assistance this change was Tell’. 
that is to say, instead of making two separate bills, one ‘vr 
reform and the other an income-tax bill, so that the incom” 
bill might be defeated and the other one passed, the *0) 
required that before their vote could be had to even come” 
the tariff proposition their income-tax bill should b> 1nee'!” 
rated and it was so finally determined. Then aquorum\W® 
and the bill was proceeded with. 

But, Mr. President, as the income-tax feature comes to \ tat 
not the Populist idea. We believe in a graduated income a 
not simply that the man who earns a small income shall p*y ** 
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samo percentage that the rich man who earns an enormously 
large income, but for reasons which I tried to explain yesterday, 
we believe that every man ought to pay according to his ability. 
If the section hand, for example, has managed to save out of his 
yearly income $10 (very few of them save more than that; the 
average do not save that much, for they save nothing), and the 
clerk in the bookstore or in the bank saves $100, the clerk ought 
to pay ten times as much tax as the section hand, because his 
net income over and above his labor is ten times as much. ; 
[ know that people are in the habit of saying that one man’s 
labor is worth more than another's. That is true sometimes, 
but it depends entirely upon the value of the man’s labor. The 
truth is that the community at large gets quite as much benefit 
from the labor of the section hand as it does from the labor of 
theclerkor bookkeeper in the bank or the merchant's counting- 
The producers are notconfined to men and to women who 


room. . . 
The inventor, the philosopher, the 


vork with their hands. ; 
mechanic, who is able to conceive in his own mind and then to 
work out in practice things which economize labor, cheapen 
production, benefit mankind, that class of men are the greatest 
producers among their fellows, and they are worth more than the 
ordinary man is. Every government, so far as I am aware, en- 
courages and protects that kind of production through patent 
laws. Through the invention of the sewing machine, the inven- 
tor of the reaping machine or the harvesting machine what a 
vast amount of labor is saved; and when we distribute it out 
among the people in all the different avenues of trade we find 
that all classes of men, in the long run, are benefited. 

At this point I know that some of my labor friends will object, 
but if they will listen and carry the thought on out tothe endthey 
will discover that with proper processes following the invention 
of labor-saving machinery every laborer is benefited, and he 
ought to be benefited more than the manufacturer himself. 
When a machine is invented that will dispense with the labor 


the concern oughtto be divided among those ten men. 

If you will go back and trace the number of manufacturing 
establishments, the number of hands employed, the amount of 
capital invested, the quantity of raw material worked up, the 
value of the finished product from 1850 up to 1890, you will find 
that the efficiency of the laboring man has increased about six 
or seven fold while his wages have increased about 33¢ per cent. 
If the just operation of this law of invention was applied you 
would find that the workman would receive greater benefit than 
anybody else. 

If lam asked why is that not the case now, I can only answer 
thatin all humas history the workman has had to fight his way. 
Weare told that nigh protective duties are of great benefit to the 
laboring man, but there is no instance where manufacturers 
have voluntarily raised the wages of labor because tariff duties 
were increased. On the other hand, in 1864, when our country 
wasat war, when labor was high and scarce, manufacturers and 
railroad builderscame to Congress and obtained permission to go 
abroad and employ labor by contract that they might bring their 
workmen over here to this country and hold a lien upon their 
wages and their homes fora year, and that, in addition, they 
should be exempt from military duty. The object was to pro- 
cure cheaper labor, although at that time tariff duties had been 
raised up to a high protective standard. 

It has cost the laboring men of this country over $100,000,000 
to secure the wages that they have now and their standing be- 
fore the world. 
money that they have furnished to those who were idle, I say it 
amounts to over $100,000,000. That is the way laboring men 


have been compelled in the past time to get to where they are | 


now. 

So in this matter of utilizing the benefits that ought to flow 
from the invention of machinery I say to the workmen, continue 
to struggle until you get all that you are entitled to. 


colleagues in the other House in relation to the income tax, and 
after it was in print I discovered that there was a very serious | 
mistake inthe way of omission. The language of their proposed | 


| 
of ten men, instead of discharging those ten men the profits to 


In strikes and lockouts, and in the amount of | 








amendment was that from $2,500 up to $10,000 income the tax 
should bel per cent, and that from $10,000 not to exceed $30,000 
the tax should be 2 per cent; but the gentleman who drew the 
bill forgot an important feature. For example, if the income 
of Mr. Brown is $10,100, he would be taxed 2 per cent on $100 | 
only. Then, beginning with the next scale, from $10,000 to $30,- 
000, all above $10,000 and not to exceed $30,000,2 per cent. Now, | 
if Mr. Brown's income was only $10,100, he would be taxed 2 
cent on the $100 and nothing else. In order to remedy that 

efect I prepared the following—I follow the House bill in its 
languoge preceding that which I now read: 


panei annual gains, profits, or income in excess of $2,000, a tax of 1 
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In the House bill the exemption was put at $2,500; I have put 








it at $2,000. That includes the entire amount of the income, 


no matter what it is, beyond $2,000; 1 per centonall above $2,000. 
In addition thereto, on all such annual gains, profits, or income in excess 
of $10,000, 1 per cent. 
On above $10,000 2 per cent all through. 
On all such annual gains, protits, or income in ex 3 of $30,000, 1 per cen 
All above $30,000 is 3 per cent, no matter to what extent. 
On all income above $60,000 1 per cent, and on all incomes 


abovo $100,000 an additional 1 per cent; so that it would run on 
$2,000, and allabove that, 1 per cent; on $10,000 and all above that, 
2 per cent; on $30,000 and all above that, 3 per cent; on $60,000 
and all above that, 4 per cent, and on $100,000 and all above that 

5 per cent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILw], in his admirab 
speech a few days ago, called attention to the income feature of 
the tariff bill, and after speaking of its origin protested against 
making of the Democratic party a tail to the Populist kite. 
There is no danger of anything of that kind. The Senator 
from New York will discover, if he will look a little further, 
that it is not alone in the matter of income tax that the Demo- 
crats and Populists are agreed. Ihave nodoubt that before thi 
revolution is completed we shall find at least two-thirds of the 
members of the Democratic party and at least one-half of th: 
members of the Republican party believing substantially as 1 
Populists do, not only on the matter of income taxation, but o1 
the matter of local banking and on the matter of coin and pape 
currency; and those ideas involve all the living issues of the 
present time. The great question over and above all is the 
money question. Everything else is included in that. 

The bill that is now before us is a bill proposing to reduce 
taxation. Itisarevenue bill. The object of all revenue bills is 
to raise money. The Populist believes in a system of local 
banking, but he does not belieye in State currency. He does 
not believe in county currency. He believes in a national cur- 
rency; and he would not have any currency at all in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term until after we have exhausted all of 
our gold andsilver. The Populist wants good money; just what 
the fathers ordained. 

The Senator from New York and his friends are insisting 
upon a gold monometallic basis for our money. I know the Sen- 
ator says that he is a bimetallist. I know also that the Senator 
two years ago visited hisfriends (and he had thousands of them, 
more than he has now) in the Southern States for the purpose 
of impressing upon the people in that section of the country 
who were agitated on the subject of bimetallism his views upon 
the question; but if the people understood what the Senator 
meant then any better than they do now, Iam not aware of it. 

There are so many different classes of bimetallists that it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish where they stand unless you 
happen to find a Populist. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Wo.LcotT] a few days ago gave expression to the Populist 
thought: No more compromises; gold and silver at a ratio of 
16 tol, Thatisour doctrine. Thatis our platform. Give us 
all that you can of that, and whatever is required to make up 
the difference between that and enough money to transact the 
business of the people, give to us in United States notes or 
greenbacks. That is the kind of money that the Populist be- 
lieves in. I say to the Senator from New York (I am sorry that 
he is not present), he wili find that at lcast two-thirds, I believe 
80 per cent, of the Democrats to-day believe in thatdoctrine. | 
believe that at least 50 per cent of the Republicans believe in 
the same doctrine. After a little while the Senator will find 
that there is no tail to this kite at all; it is all kite; and it will 
be flying pretty high, too. 

But the Senator insists that the income tax isa sectional meas- 
ure, and he refers to his own State, after having quoted some 
statistical information that I shall refer to in a moment. Then 





| he says that his own Ste Ne i i ; 
In drawing the bill I incorporated the phraseology used by my | he says that his own State of New York furnished about 30 per 


cent of the income tax when we had that kinJ of a tax in opera- 
tion. I can not answer the Senator any better than to read an 
extract from an editorial which I find in this morning’s New 
York World, a paper that is supporting the Senator with quite 


as much fervor as he is supporting the Administration. Says 
the editor: 

Suppose New York would pay 30 per cent of the total income tax. What 
ofit: That would simply mean that New York is fortunate enough to have 


30 per cent of the people with incomes of $1,000 and over. Should they be 
exempt because they live in New York? Suppose all the persons with such 
incomes were gathered in a space of 10 square miles—none outside. Should 
they therefore be exempt? The income tax is based on ability to pay as 
easured by the unneeded surplus of income. Locality has nothing to do 
with i The argument is absurd 








Some time ago in a very interesting speech delivered by my 
excellent friend, the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], he referred to this same subject, and preparatory 


| to his remarks which he proposed to submit to the Senate he 
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asked the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the Senate con- 
cerning the amount of axes which had been collected under our 
income-tax laws while they were in force and from what States 
the money came. In answer a very interesting communication 
came from the Secretary of the Treasury. The Senator from 
New Hampshire analyzed the figures. quote from page 9 of 
his speech: 


An analysis of these tables is instructive and suggestive. It appearsthat 
the grand total collected during the eleven years of the income-tax law was 
$347 ,220,887.86. Of this amount the sixteen Southern States, including the 
border States of Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and West Vir- 
ginia, paid $36,624,819.69, while the Northern States and Territories paid $296,- 
706,524.28, the unaccounted balance (about $13,000,000) having been paid by 
United States officers and employés. 

The Senator proceeds: 


While the entire South paid 836,624,819.69, the eleven distinctively Southern 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, paid only $10,651, 
061.30, or about 3 per cent of the entire amount. 

The Northern States paid overeight times as much asthe South, and nearly 
thirty times as much as the eleven distinctively Southern States. 

The six New England States paid $61,584,093.29, or 70 per cent more than 
> — South, and six timesas much as the eleven distinctively Southern 

Massachusetts paid $41,162,496.35, being four millions and a half more than 
the entire South. Pennsylvania paid 7, 748,326.82, being eleven millions 
more than the South, while New York pala $104, 499,939.45 nearly one-third 
of the entire tax, and almost three times as much as the entire South. 

Mr. President, it is alleged trequently here and elsewhere 
that this income-tax measure isa sectional measure. So the 
Senator from New York called it the other a So the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire styles it. Soa number of other Sen- 
ators have styled it. No better answer in brief could be made 
to that argument than what I have read from the New York 
World of this morning. 

But I wish to call attention to the matter somewhat in detail. 
Sup it is sectional. It is not sectional as the institution 
of slavery was sectional, That covered a very large area of 
the country. Fifteen different States protected the institution 
of slavery. There never was a law in any of them establishing 
slavery, but there were laws in all of them protecting or reg- 
ulating slavery. There was a great area of the country affected 
by the same class of laws, and it was only about seventy-five years 
before that time when the whole country was affected in the 
same way. There was a time when even in the region from 
which the Senator from New Hampshire hails, slaves were held. 

At the time the Revolutionary war ~~ there was but one 
State of the thirteen that did not in one form or another recog- 
nize the institution of slavery. So great and so widespread was 
that institution that it assumed to build a new government of 
its own. 

I ask the question again, nr itissectional. What makes 
it so? It is because the wealth of the country is centered there. 
Why is that? Let us go a little farther along that line. Let us 
take the savings—and the savings are always put forward as a 
good indication of the wealth of the people. I have here a table 
showing the savings of the different States by sections. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The amount in the savings banks? 

Mr. PEFFER. The amount of savings as shown by what cit:- 
zens have deposited in the savings banks. I quote from page 
237 of the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1893. 
I find in the six New England States the amount of deposits in 
Maine was $53,000,000 (1 will simply give the round numbers, 

and then file the table); New Hampshire, $74,000,000; Vermont, 
$27,000,000; Massachusetis, $393,000,000; Rhode Island, $69,000,- 
000; Connecticut, $130,000,000; giving an aggregate for the six 
Eastern States of $748,000,000 in the savings banks. The aver- 
age deposit is $359.49. 

Now the Middle States. In New York the total amount of de- 

sits is $629,000,000; New Jersey, $36,000,000; Pennsylvania, 

66,000,000; Delaware, $3,000,000; Maryland, $44,000,000; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $74,000; making an aggregate of $780,000,000, 
with an average deposit $362. 

Next the Southern States. West Virginia has $237,000; North 
Carolina, $301,000; South Carolina, $5,000,000; Georgia, $1,000,- 
000; Florida, $219,000; Alabama, $73,000; Louisiana, $2,000,000; 
Texas, $356,000; Arkansas, $123,000; Tennessee, $1,000,000; mak- 
ing an aggregate for the Southern States of $12,000,000; an 
average deposit of $168. I need not go further for the purpose 
of what I wish to say. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senatorallow me toask 
him a question at that point? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is the Senator able to state the 
difference per capita in the amount of deposits in this country 
and the amount of deposits in free-trade England? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, Mr. President, I am not able todo so at 
this moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will find that there 
is a vast difference in favor of deposits in the United States. 


Mr. PEFFER. That is doubtless true, but I am not pre 
to state the difference accurately. ™ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit moe I 
as the Senator has alluded to my observations on tho jno 
tax law, that in my own State, the State of Now Saeco 
the citizens have an average deposit per capita in the «..: 
banks of $205, while in free-trade England it is $13 jy 4),., ings 
tistics. — 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is what I thoucht. 

Mr. PEFFER. In addition to what the Senator [as ota: 
will add parenthetically, that if he will not convince his ¢.j,.)' 
in the region of country which he represents that tho poonie, 
the United States need more money and better distribution of j, 
and a more equitable distribution of the products of labor. jn 
short time our average savings will not exceed those of t)-. rold 
monometallic country to which he has just referred, -_ 

The object I have in view in presenting these figures js to jy»). 
press upon my friend from New Hampshire and upon «|| sther 
gentlemen who argue as he does, that there is a good reason 
why the people in the South are not as rich asthe people in tho 
East, aud why the people in the West are not as rich as the peo- 

le in the East, and it is to the cause of that difference that the 

opulistsare directing publicattention. It isnot that those peo. 
pleare any different from others, not that they are either worse 
or better than others, but because of our peculiar social, finan. 
cial, eae Poe condition they are permitted to acquire wealth 
faster and to hold it longer than we are; and that is what weap 
trying to call the attention of the people to. 
pull anybody down, but to help ourselves up. 

Mr.GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, Iam ex- 
tremely interested in his discussion of this very important ques- 
tion, and I want to call his mind to one or two plain and palpa- 
ble facts in connection with it. He speaks of the uneven or 
unequal distribution of wealth in the country, and suggests, as 
he has before suggested, that it ought to corrected. Mr, 
President, wealth is not distributed by cyclones. 

Mr.PEFFER. Some of itis. [Laughter.] 

Mr.GALLINGER. Not much of it. It is not distributed by 
anything else than the inexorable laws of trade and of commerce, 
and I will remind the Senator that until the Southern States, 
for which he seems to be one in a plea, to which I do not 
object, adopt the same thrift, energy, and enterprise that char- 
acterize the — of the New England States and some other 
sections of the North, they will not have that share of wealth. 

I want to say tothe Senator, if he will go into the South, and 
to some extent to the great Western States, he will find im- 
mense water ways that are to-day absolutely unimproved, and if 
he will then go to the New England States he will find that on 
every stream—and none of them are very large—every horse- 
power that can be utilized is to-dayin operation, the little Mer- 
rimac River carrying more — than any river on the face 
of the earth. That will explain to him to a very considerable 
extent why itis that the people of New England are wealthy, 
and have these immense deposits in the savings banks there. 

A single word further. The Senator has called attention tt 
the fact that the deposits in the savings banks in New England 
are a little over $300 per capita, showing that the immense mil- 
lions of money our people have accumulated have been accumu- 
lated by the laboring men and women and the farmers of those 
sterile, rock-bound, and ice-bound States. That is alll care to 
say about that subject. 

t ao not think we are going, by any form of legislation, to 
make the people of this country or any other country equally 
wealthy. The man of enterprise, of brains, of genius, and of 
energy is going to accumulate more than the fellow who will 
not work; and that, toa considerable extent, explains why it 1s 
that money is unequally distributed. It isa cause that will 
never be overcome by legislation or by discussion, and wealth 
will never be equally distributed until men become equally en- 
ergetic, equally thrifty, equally economical, and observe the 
laws that are inexorable so far as the accumulation of wealth is 
concerned. j 

Mr. PEFFER. And I have observed, in addition to some of 
the advantages tc which the Senator refers, that the poorest 
the United States have in various ways aided and abetted bm 
enterprises of the energetic people to whom he refers. — be 

ple of the United States have spent millions upon millions ¢ ; 
ollars to open their harbors and their bays to the outgolns 
commerce of the people of the United States, and to the incom 
ing commerce of the people of all other nations. hat 

f will say to the Senator—and he knowsit as wellas I do—t at 
if he will take a map of the United States and suspend it agains 
the wall, he will be surprised at the littleness, from a territor! 
standpoint, of the section of country which he inhabits. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have looked at it very many times. — 

Mr. PEFFER. The whole of New England is only about tw 


pared 


will say, 


We do not wish to 
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+ ac as large as the State of Kansas. When we ask for appro- 
oe - irrigate our lands, to build reservoirs in the moun- 
or to improve our great thoroughfares, we have to pass 
bs gauntlet of those Senators who come from the little States 
of New England; and when I say “‘ the little States of New Eng- 
land *and when I say anything else about New England, I do 
‘ot intend to be offensive. God knows my heart is kind to- 
not in . : 

wards every man, woman, and child. But, Mr. President, the 

time is here when we must speak plainly about these things. 
We not only have assisted our brethren of New England by open- 
ing their water ways, by giving them egress and ingress, but 
we have done more than that. ; From the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment we have been protecting by our legislation the indus- 

tries which have grown up In that sterile region. There was a 

time when agriculture was the leading pursuit in New England; 

put to-day in all that country agriculture is a lost art generally 
eK LLINGER. Protection was extended to all parts of 
the country as well as to New England. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall come to the other parts of the country 
ina little while. I hope the Senator will not be offended by 
anything I say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. PEFFER. These things must be done; this medicine 
must betaken. Withreference to cotton manufactures, where the 
machinery to which the Senator from New Hampshire refers 
has been so active, the: woolen manufacturers of Rhode Is- 
land, and all the varied manufacturing establishments of that 
region have been protected and fostered from their infancy to 
this hour; and now, when we ask that they stand with the great 
West and the great South, of which the Senator chidingly 
speaks, when we ask that they will give us lower rates of inter- 
est upon our money, when we ask that they will give us more 
money, when we ask that they will make all the money we have 
a legal-tender in the payment of all debts, they join hands with 
our enemies, the money changers, and form a solid wall around 
the speculators and bankers who, as the President says, have 
the country by the leg, and who could drain the Treasury in 
forty-eight hours—they combine their votes, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, in order to hold us at arm’s length, and we 
come back and say to the Senator, ‘‘if that is to be your doctrine, 
if we are to stand to one side and let you retain your riches, we 
shall be compelled to defend ourselves.” 

Mr.GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me asingle ad- 
ditional remark? 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam always pleased to yield to the Senator. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I think I shall not interrupt the Senator 
again. Iam glad [interrupted him before, because it has cailed 
forth an outburst of eloquence such as we all like to hear in this 
stuld body. 

The Senator alludes to the fact that our industries have been 
protected from the foundation of the Government to the present 
time, and thatis true, but it does notapply to New England only; 
it applies to the entire country as well ae New England, but I 
will remind the Senator that if the Southern States—and I do 
not chide them at all—had adopted the same policy that New 
England adopted, if on their great water ways they had con- 
structed factories such as we have constructed, and if, instead 
of sending their raw cotton to Manchester, in England, or Man- 
chester, in New Hampshire, to be manufactured, they had manu- 
factured it in their own territory, they would be in a condition of 
thrift and prosperity there to-day, and if an income tax should 
be established by the American people, they would be in sucha 
condition of prosperity that they would be compelled to bear 
their portion of the burden. Thatis all I care to say. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is the truth; but inasmuch as they have 
not done so, I insist that these gentlemen from New England 
shall not come here and urge their exemption from taxation be- 
cause they are rich and we are poor. That is the point I am 
making now, 

The people in New York, in New England, and in Pennsyl- 
Vania have been accumulating wealth in fabulousamounts. Here 
is a great, splendid region where the farmers are toiling; they 
are still poor; manufactures have not been located there; and 
the Senator knows well that under the conditions prevailing 
they could not be builded there. One of his own countrymen is 
now proposing to remove a woolen manufacturing establishment 
tothe beautiful capital city of Topeka, in Kansas, for $25,000, just 
as New York men lend their money to the Government through 


oa patriotic channel of from 12 to 24 per cent interest. That is 
© way this thing operates under ourconditions. New England 


has thus grown up. I am not complaining of New England. 
ally when I pass over that country and see the thrift, the 
ehergy, the active resources of the people, I feel proud of New 
gland, and always revert with much pleasure to the history of 
at splendid people. We could not obliterate the history of 


| 


any one of those States without marring the history of this, the 
most glorious of all countries under the sun. 

But, Mr. President, we are now face to face with great con- 
ditions, and, as the Senator from New York {[Mr. HILt] re- 
marked the other day, the theory is outliving the condition, but 
it will not do it long. 

As to men of thrift and energy going to the South and West 
to build up new industries there, that is as beautiful in theory 
as the doctrine of free trade, but in many cases it is no more pro- 
ductive to the man who engages init. I have seen some of the 
brightest men of New Engiand and of the old Middle States go 
tothe West, and I have seen some of them go to the South—for I 
have lived in both sections—and I have seen them go through 
the same process that all have to go through, try to borrow 
money, and no money there to borrow, then borrow it from the 
East, pay a commission to the man who negotiates the loun, then 
pay interest to the owner of the money, and after a little while, 
in a great many instances, the property of this enterprising man 
is gone. 

We must change conditions, Mr. President. 
ing it now, and the West is beginning to do it. 
votes every day. 

I say to my amiable neighbor from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] that because you are rich, because you have sav- 
ings, because you are enterprising, and are amassing fortunes 
for that very reason you have more property to protect, and you 
ought to pay more taxes; and sofar as the Populistsare concerned, 
you will have to do it. We are coming, Father Abraham, 
though the advance guard is snow-bound, as I understand. 
{Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, that is one of the symptoms of unrest 
among the people. You remember that last Sunday morning 
the papers of this city detailed some sad experiencesof the night 
before. A number of men, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
forty, came to this city, where they had aright tocome. They 
were arrested and imprisoned without authority of law—an out- 
rage upon justice—men who were absolutely peaceful and had 
justas much right tocome here as the president of the New York 
Central Railroad Company or any other citizen of the United 
States. Among the things that occurred during the nighttime 
was a conversation between the man who was recognized as the 
leader of the little company and one of the police officers, in 
which the man said to the officer, ‘‘ We do not belong to Coxey’s 
army; we do not belong to the army of the commonweal; we are 
not tramps; we are simply menoutof work, seeking employment; 
we are willing to take what comes; we expect to, but we want 
to be treated as men.” 

And, Mr. President, 99 per cent of the unemployed men of 
the country to-day are of just that class. They wantsomething 
todo. I believe that society ought to furnish them employment, 
and if we were not hampered and restricted by constitutional 
environment, I should insist that this body, in connection with 
the other branch of the legislative department, present within 
thirty days to the President of the United States a bill provid- 
ing employment for these men and these women, all of them 
wherever they may be in every part of the United States. I 
would not do it in the way of building neighborhood highways. 
I would let the people who live in the various neighborhoods do 
that work themselves, but I would start the unemployed people 
to work at building a great double track freight railwayfrom the 
Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, and another from the Northern 
Lakes down to the Gulf or to the ocean on the south. I would 
start all the unemployed men at work and pay them good wages 
at the end of every week. Then these dark clouds would go 
away from us, they would disappear as the morning mist, and 
the country would start upon a new era of progress, and all our 
working people would be satisfied. It would not take a single 
man, woman, or child out of any manufacturing establishment, 
but it would give employment to the idle. It would fill the 
hearts of millions with a flood tide of happiness, something that 
the poor creatures have not had for a long, long time. 

If the income tax law would bear heavily on the East, and to 
that extent be sectional, it is simply because the people are more 
fortunate in New England and their good fortune comes from our 
legislation. Therecan be no doubt aboutthat. The Government 
extended its friendly hand, with the consent of all the people in 


The South is do- 
We are gaining 


the country, to manufacturing establishments everywhere, just 
as the Senator from New Hampshire says—for there is nothing 
| local about the law, but in the operation of it. *That is the 
| place where the manufacturing establishments were begun, and 
| that is the place where they have continued, just as when » new 
town is builded, one side of the first street is where the b siness 


houses are erected, and they continue on that side of the street 
no matter whether the sun shines in that direction in the mo 
ing or the evening. 

New England is largely a mountain region where there 








an abundance of streams with water power, and before the day of 
steam and electricity those little mountain streams were har- 
nessed to mills and made to turn the wheels of industry; natural 
conditions, political conditions, legislative conditions, all con- 


spired to build up New England, and now we want New England 
to respond when we ask her fora little extra money with which to 
run the machinery of the Government,and if New England does 
not respond we shall see whether we can not compel her to do 


80. 

The population of the New England States is 4,700,745—with 
$748,000,000 of money in their savings banks. The population of 
the Southern States whose names I read is 13,523,489. Here are 
three times as many peop!e who work just as hard in their way, 
just as many hours, and are just as good, just as deserving of 
the sunshine and the rain as anybody, whose savings are Sas 
$12,000,000—three times as many people and only $12,000,000 of 
savings, while New England has $748,000,000 ! 

It is not because the people of the South are naturally lazy, 
not because they are indolent, and not because in any respect 
they are less worthy than citizens of other portions of the coun- 
try. There is, however, no question but what there is more 
enervation inasoutherniatitude. Men are not able to endure as 
much labor where the sun shines more directly over their heads, 
as where the rays come more obliquely. So, too, there is some- 
thing in the atmosphere, something in the exudations from 
vegetation, something from the effluvia that comes from the 
waters andfrom the foliage of the trees, which affects the work- 
ing powers of men more or less. The most vigorous, the most 
robust, the most enduring men are those who live in the more 
rigorous climates. That has been the rule. 

n addition to that, the institution of slavery is an enervating 
institution; it will nae any _ in time, and it leaves its 
ons whic 


impress upon the generat follow, to the third and the 
fourth. Since our Southern neighbors have een ’ tten 
to im the 


rid of the curse of slavery, they aro beginnin 
energy which enlivens all the North, and we find that in the last 
ten years there has been adevelopment of industry in the South- 
ern States that is remarkable, faster than in the same period New 
England ever developed. 

I have read a lecture delivered by Hon. Robert P. Porter, late 
Superintendent of the Census, about two years ago, upon this 
subject, in which he enumerated a large number of manufac- 
turing institutions in different parts of the South which had 
grown up sinee the war. 

Sor has been the development in Alabama, in Georgia, 
in North Carolina, in Virginia, that to-day they are here clam- 
oring for protection, something which was never heard of until 
since the movement began in the building of the new South. 

The great mass of the people in the South are farmers, and 
soitisinthe West. Someof the Western States are not enumer- 
ated in this list and have no savings reported, although I sup- 

there is not one of the States that has not some savings. 
F'do not see my own State in this list, and yet I know our people 
have some savings in bank. 

I have no doubt that there are some savings in some of the 
other States than those which have been reported. Be that, 
however, as it may, the great fact stands out before us that 

ple in the South and in the West are away behind the East 
point of wealth. 

TI have here alist of all the States, with their population, just 
as I read them from the report of the Comptroller, showing the 
amount of savings, and I ask to have the tables and this written 
list incor ther in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. F'RyYk in the chair). With- 
out objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 












Population. Population. 
iii ovis actiddiccccdubuents ss ns oc wonmacnsieniiiiis 2, 235, 523 
New Hampshire............ ERS 1, 128, 179 
IIR dies icectininnsntenaimiiolemds INS on ciemennndnnnpiiie 1, 767, 518 
Massachusetts ............. a 
ON eae Southern States ..... 13, 523, 480 
Oonnecticut................ 
Ee ae 3, 672, 316 
Eastern States....... I caw kina ciidsirblalbnicn 2, 192, 404 
SS RE ee 3, 826, 351 
SR TON ik conn dinninss secuse REPT 2, 093, 889 
SRD cnisinnninitne diien-ciens EET 1, 686, 880 
STEED pkdene cdennwe en anus tintiincne scuee 1, 911, 896 
aware ....... diab nica Se nciceibietsbinn cicero , 301, 827 
Sh thinntiniveditnnteinade 
let of Columbia. ...... Western States ...... 16, 685, 562 
Middle States Oregon 313, 767 
II iin ten ecnsitieneyinssiiieten i 412, 198 
= 8 See en dildataiinanagm amen tention 207, 
orth Carolina ............ nis ancakcchcoos 132, 159 
Georgia a ic cuseven ceases So 
Florida .. STE kcduscapinenmans 1, 208, 130 
foulsian, 
Pacific States ........ 
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SAVINGS IN BANKS, 
Table showing, by States, the aggregate savings deposits of ons 
the number of the depositors and the average amount » ion” PAKS, ¢ 
and 1892-'98. ee 
[From Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. 14 
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Roe ee ss : 1892-'93 
States and Terri- | Num- Aver | un. | l 
ber of | Amount of | °°) ber or |Amonns + ace 
depos- | deposita. aan e | @epos- |} dena, | e: 
itors. ioe | fiers | 
tor. | 
EASTERN STATES, | | 
a iicsnsacersens 148,068] $50,278, 452] #342. 80) 155,359) g59 99 
New Hampshire ....| 169,949) 72,489,660) 426.24! 174) a54 ; 
Vermont .......---.. 80, 74 24, 674,742; 805.60) a9 i)5) 5 4 
Massachusetts ...... 1, 131, 369, 526, : 826. 67)1, 189) 928 803 019" aa ws. 99 
Rhode Island ....... 136, 648; 66, 276, 157) 485.01) 142/492! gg’ ona’ one , 
Connecticut......... 817, 925 122, 582, 160) 885.57] 831; 081| 130’ aaa’ -o0 #90. 60 
WOU. <n ssncne 1, 983, 133] 705, 77,557} 355. 8012, 08, 591) 74s esi. 74a aro ac 
MIDDLE STATES. eo 
New York.....--.--- 9} 588, 425,421) 388. 07/1, 593,804] 629, 958 274 ayo 
New Jersey ---...... 3 33, 807,634) 256.62] 140,772] 39° 4ag\ 248 oan.) 
Pennsylvania 65, 233,993) 26% 54) 252,980! 66. 417704. 0 
Delaware 3, 636, 319} 209.39] 18,613, 3 789° 4ay 9 
Maryland - -.--....- 41,977,868; 205.84) 147,462) 44: 495) 193 90) > 
DistrictofColambi: 60,178} 46.18, 1, 400 74,729, 53.33 
Total........--/2 057, 285] 733, 131,412) 856, 86 2, 155, 081] 780,57 Tor 
SOUTHERN STATES. 4 1 ee ee 
West Virginia ...... 473,848| 56.22] #5, 149 — 
North Tarolina..... 282,425) 45.21) 6, 112) B01 234! 49 99 
South Carolina. .... 4,225, 459} 197. 43) 24, 422| 5,913,139 24 }9 
Pividdckninnnwess 572,523; 125.30) *8, 494 1,004,765. 112.99 
Florida.............. 81,912] 187.731 *1,321| "B19 448 Ino 
Alabama.......-.--- 220, 046; 129.59| 1, gaa $9 58 
Lowistana........... 1, 685, 732} 305. _ 6, 507) 807. 95 
PN aint eendninainnsts 279, 143. 43 2, 583) 3 138 04 
Arkansas ..........- 51,854] 200. 10) 844| 23° 451! 11827 
Tennessee. .......... 1, 292, 913 78. 87| 14,126) 1, 778, 174, 195. 98 
Total.......... 9,126,405, 138.89} 71,406 12,011, 557, 168 21 
ee 
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33, 895, 078; 390. 80) 34, 606, 213, 404. 21 
3, 754, 243.52) 16,127) 4,073, 131) 252.58 
21, 106, 285.72} 84,861) 23, 498,504) 276.99 
36, 959,573) 204.98). i deneeste 
138,926) 146.59 1, 164) 184, 698, 158. 67 
26,115,384) 364.29! *73,108/ 26, 426,031. 361.46 
Minnesota .......... 8, 786, 250. 17} 








2, 212) 10, 658, 584 262.50 



































TOE cco cncwee 130, 756, 831) 282. 891 303, 086; 99, 447,141) 328. 11 

PACIFIO STATES, ee a ee 
ETC. | | 

Di dsdsbiedslaacistiiie dali atninieneewe Bs #2, 461) 633, 620, 277.73 

Onierade.......-....- 2, 893, 276| 138.38) *11, 689 2, 217, 547) 190. 82 

a 2,427,950) 178. 58) 22, 815) 2,935, 849) 178 68 

Montana .......... vekielinies com 1, 736) 423, 248 243. 80 

New Mexico......... 149, 449) 166. 05 885) 186, 923, 21). 21 

Was IE cinema 1, 193, 967} 133. 33!...._.._. Ris Ph aac 

California........... 127, 312, 088} 759. 32) *178, 949) 138, 019, 874) 771. 28 

Rd 133,976, 730| 630.97) 218, 485 144, 467, 081) 681. 22 

| . 

Grand total._..- +781, 606)1, 712, 709, 026) 858. 20 4, 830, 599 1, 785, 150, 957] 889. 55 

*Partially estimated. a 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. as 

Total ein reeeronesvormneetrereranarese+=0-->- 4,700, 745 

Ant etincabectedhesndieiebitencascacnscos---- et 2 O82, 91 

Amount of deposits................--.0-------------------------- 8743, 651, 743. 0 

a a an cemannn a $359, 48 

EW YORK. aiid 

OS SE , 997, 853 

Gate UREN NG Gubiieenas--e-ccccse------ 1, 580, 008 

SEATS LA aR ee > : 

I itadievaiasiibhtecinhhtisedbiiine biabnatiginmeatoanenes wuee. o 


Mr. PEFFER. When the Senator from New York, (Mr. HILt) 
talks about the wealth of New York and defends the wealthy 
men of his State, against which [ have not one word to object, 
I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that with all 
the wealth of his great State, with the large numer 01 exceou- 
ingly rich people there, with ali the great endowments of “ 
erary and religious institutions, with the enumerationo! wile 
he entertained the Senate, though they have a great city wha 
2,000,000 people, they do not raise in the great State ol — 
York enough of either wheat or corn to feed their own people. 
They have to go to Kansas and the great West for their ae 
for their corn meal, and for their wool; they have to go to We 
South for their cotton. Sl ak 

Kansas raised 145,000,000 bushels of corn in 1892, in the yee 
1889 she produced 200,000,000 bushels: in 1892 her whe sb crop 
was 70,000,000 bushels, while New York produced but *,\"", 
bushels, and in comparison with our 145,000,000 bushels 0 
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ew York produced but 17,000,000 bushels, showing that 
York was once a great agricultural State, it is 
And, Mr. President, if a 


rn, N 
whereas New : 
now a great manufacturing State. 

re 
vane inside could not get outside and _those who are on the 
outside could not get inside, great as New York is, much as 
there is there with which to supply the people, before sixty days 
should have passed there would not be a man, woman, or child 
in the city alive to tell what had become of them. — 
enough of provisions In the city to last the people more than 

ut thirty or 
ae cities in the world. ; Pays 

What makes New York great is the commerce which is poured 
through the city, and that commerce comes from the world on 

» outside. 
wee it is with the factories of New England. 
of the material there which they manufacture. 
raise in all the States of New England enough of anything 


except of hay and of potatoes to supply their own wants. | 
Everything that the people need of daily necessities which 


are grown from the earth, with the exception of those two 
items, comes from other portions of the country. Their busi- 


ness, which our laws have been so careful to foster, has made | 


them what they are. , 

Farmers asa class are a conservative people. 
triotic, they are loyal, and they are true They are always 
willing to do their part. An organization of farmers known us 
the Patrons of Husbandry, in common language the Grange, 
dictated to the Fifty-first Congress the tariff schedules relating 
to agriculture which were enacted in the tari? act of 1890. 
The Grange is made up of a class of farmers who have made 
their vocation a lifelong calling. When it was originated a 
great many men came into it who were not entitled to come in. 
There were railroad managers, there were bankers, there were 
lawyers, and other classes of men for whom the organization 
was not intended, but in 1874 that was all remedied, and while 
the order is. not so large now as it was then, it has a great deal 
more influence in polities, and its footprints can be traced in the 


legislation of the country from 1872 down to the present time, 


and in about forty-two articles, which the farmers asked to have 
some legislative protection upon, Congress raised the duties 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent, an average of about 25 per cont 


ad valorem. : 

Iam reminded in this connection that in his public criti- 
cisms concerning the way in which farmers are conducting 
their business, the Seeretary of Agriculture has subjected 
himself to criticism upon their part. As a member of the 
President's Cabinet, charged with grave responsibility in. look- 
ing after the interests of American agriculture, very properly 
the Secretary was invited to address the auxiliary congress gath- 
ered at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Agentleman filling 
such a post of honor might reasonably be expected to be in sym- 
pathy with the work of his office and to be capable of imparting 
useful information concerning it in an address which was to be 

ublished to the world. It is greatly to be regretted that so 

vorable an opportunity to present the American farmer and 
his honorable calling to a world-wide audience was lost. through 
a failure of the Secretary of Agriculture to avail himself of the 
advantages offered by the splendid situation. 

In order that I may show what the Secretary referred to, I 
shall read a sentence or two from an address which he delivered 
at Chicagolastsummer. Speaking of the foes of the farmer the 
Secretary said: 


But the American farmer has foes to contend with. They are not merely 
the natural foes—not the weevil in wheat, not the murrain incattle, nor the 
cholera in swine, nor the drought, nor the chinch bug. The most insidious 
and destructive foe to the farmer is the “ professional” farmer, who, as a 
*“promoter’’ of granges and alliances, for political purposes, farms the 
farmer. Itis true that American farm life is isolated, and that in the newer 
sections of the Union there is too little of social pleasure and festivity, and 
sometimes I think it would have been better if our lands had been surveyed 
80 as to bring the owners into villages, rather than to make them haifa mile 
apart by quarter sections: A resurvey in the new States and Territories is 
potty ens y oh tee ma vineane pate poorest, and thus more 

an ty be given to the home life of the people by closer, more 
BO iapeeieatoss. =” a 

But my hops for the futureof the farmer is not a gregariousness. 
He will not succeed better by forming granges and alliances—which too 
often seek to attend to some other business than farming, and frequently 
Propose to run railroads and banks, and even to establish new systems of 
coinage for the Government—than he will by individual investigation of 
economic questions. Humanity generally, and the ae ee riy, has 
no enemy equal, in efficiency for evil, to ignorance. Therefore each tiller of 
the soil, each farmer, should for himself individually investigate the various 
methods of cultivating land, of prouucing good crops, and of securing re- 
munerative markets. That education is vest for a human being which en- 
ables him most perfectly and completely to live in this world and enjoy it. 
sare is one volume which every farmer can obtain at small cost. and 
> ch, thoro' y studied, will open to him og and clearly his relations 
} nan World of consumers and commerce. It will teach him that the rela 

of es to demand is the sole regulator of value, and that this inex- 


orable law every where in its operations, touching all things produced and. 
sold, all things manufactured and consumed. Thosupbeckwituns ennses 


built around New York City, so that the people | 
| ure the caliber of the 


| Senate and members of the 
There is not | 
| of Husbandry. 
thirty-five days, that is a fair average of all the | 
| order differ in their views upon the details of equitable tariff 


| citizens. 
They raise noue | 
They do not | 


They are pa- 


ommend to farmers for their perusal, without fear of being charged with 
partiality to a contemporary, or with working in the interests of a « 
right, is Adam Smith’s. The Wealthof Nations ought to be in the librar) 
every farmer in the United States. It isto political economy as the New 
Testament is to the Christian religion. 

In order that we may have something by whieh to meas- 

e class of men to which the iry 

of Agriculture refers, | have here a memorial presented to the 
House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress by the National Grange of the Patrons 
It is dated January 30, 1894. 
The petitioners show in one place that the 


Secret 


rs of their 


mend 
legislation, and say that it is not the duty of the order to inter 
fere with the free exercise of the rights of their members as 
All they ask is that their interests be protected the 
same asother interests. They say ‘‘if the manufactur 
have free wool, then the farmer should have free cloth.” They 
add ina single line: 

We ask only for justice—that you treat the farmer as 

[ ask leave to have the petition inserted inmy remark 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair 
the absence of objection, leave will be granted. 

The petition referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Junuery 
Senators and Representatives assembled in the 
Congress of the United Stales; 

GENTLEMEN: Woe, the undersigned, have been appointed a committee of the 
Nationai Grange of the Patronsof Husbandry to urge before your honorable 
body such legislation as is deemed by our order essential to the prosperity 
of the agricultural interests of our country, and in attempting to discharge 
this duty we find it necessary to emphatically object to some of the changes 
proposed tn the agricultural schedule by the so-called Wilson tarilf bil!, and 
inso doing we have nothing tosay for or against protection as a policy of 
the Government; butasa revenue measure, every American citizen is in- 
terested. 

We deem it the true policy of the National Government to collect its reve- 
nues, a3 much as possible, from duties on imports, as being a system of tax 
ation more equitable and less burdensome when justly distributed than dl- 
rect taxation upon the industries and property of our people. thus leaving 
this classof subjects to the States for taxation for the coileetion of their 
revenues, a3 they can not levy an import tax under the Constitution of the 
General Government. Another reason why foreign tradeshouid pay import 
duties is that our Government must maintain wharves and warehouses for 
the accommodation of their trade. and this trade should justly pay for this 
privilege out of which itis pro to gain 4 livelihood. 

The members of our order, of course, differ in their views upon the details 
of equitable tariff legislation. itis not the duty of the order to interfere 
with the freeexercise of the rights of our members as citizens. 

When the people at the ballot box decide any issue raised by the political 
parties on genera! principles, our order cheerfully accepts the situation, and 
only insists that the policy thus indorsed shall be fairly carried into effect 
without any discri tion against the farmor, or any class or interest in 
our country. 

When the people decided for the protective policy at the polls we asked 
Congress that in the proposed tariff revision agriculture should receive the 
same consideration as did other interests. Our demands were respectfully 
and fully considered, and, with one exception, all that we asked was incor- 

orated In the tariff laws of our country, and the farmers were largely inct- 

entally protected in the American markets, and as a result realized better 
prices for hay, barley, vegetables, potatoes, beans, live stock, poultry, exgs, 
tobacco, fruits, and many other products, which were not oppressive to those 
engaged in other vocations. 

In the change of the political situation of our country our farmers had 
reason to believe that in the revision of the tariff. placing it on a new basis, 
it would be so adjusted that duties would beim posed largely on luxuries and 
such products as might be imported that would directly come in competi- 
tion with American agricultural productions and American manufactures, 
which were essential to giveemployment to American labor and capital. In 
fact, this was gnarant in the Chicago platform of the present party. 

The legislative committee of the National Grange, at the special session 
of Congress, advised the Committee on Ways and Means of the importance 
of taking careof the agricultural interests in drafting a revised tariff bill. 

Had thecommittes reported a bill in strict conformity with the decision 
of the people at the polis we should have nothing to say against it, but be- 
cause the proposed ligisiation is very unjust. in so far as it pertains to 
the farmers, and unfairly discrimin: tes against the interests of agriculture 
by virtually abandoning the New England, New York, and coast trade to 
Canadaand other foreign countries, by reason of proximity and cheap water 
transportation, which in effect bring the producers in foreign countries 
closer tothese markets than our American farmers in the intertor, who must 
transport by the more costiy methods of rail. 

The great bulk of agricultural products imported into the United States 
from Canada and countries beyond the seaare consumed in our seaboard 
cities and great manufacturing centers of the East. which should be pre- 
served as a market for the products of the farmers of the United Stases 

Your petitioners respectfully maintain that the difference in the cost of 
agricultural product ons in the United States and in foreign countries 
should be regarded as a Just measure of the duties which may be laid upon 
the products of foreign agriculture for the protection of American farmers, 
The cost of agricultural productions. including the transportation in the 
United. States, exceeds the cost of such productions im Canada, including 
transportation, by #4 per cent. owing to the price of labor. This ts at least 
10 per cent in excess of the duties now imposed by law upon the products of 
foreign agriculture, and the cost of agricultural productions in countries 
beyond the sea is even less than in Canada, owing to the same cause. 

The Wilson tariff bill, as it now stands, is unjust as between the manu- 
facturers and the farmer, whois a producer of wool, flax, and other fibrous 
productions that enter into the manufacture of cloth. If the manufacturer 
should have free wool. then the farmer should have free cloth. 

We ask only for justice, that you treat the farmer as others are treated. 

The placing of agricultural implements on the free list in compensation 
for the reduction of the duty on agricultural producte is ridiculed by every 
intelligent farmer. as no agricultural implements are imported of any con- 

uence, being much inferior to those manufactured tn the United States, 
which are sold to the farmer for a less price and on easier terms than inany 
country in the world. 


} 
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In view of the foregoing facts, we earnestly ask all true friends of the 
farmer to insistupon a fair revision of the tariff, and that in any legislation 
upon the subject that the present agricultural schedule be maintained, or 
otherwise defeat the proposed legislation. 

We also desire to impress upon your minds the fact that we do not con- 
sider the preseat ‘inancial system of our country as satisfactory, and be- 
lieve it is the cause of much of the financial embarrassment. Our members 
generally favor an increase in the volume of the currency to meet the busi- 
ness reguirenents and revive the industries of our country and give employ- 
ment to labor. 

The pemeny our farmers are bimetallists. They may differ somewhat 
as to the details, but earnestly desire to maintain both silver and gold as 
money, with an issue of United States Treasury notes, if necessary, to bring 
the volume of the currency up to at least $40 per capita. They favor such 
financial legislation and such an ustment of the tariff as will secure our 
American markets for American labor and American capital which will 
—s start our country on a prosperous career. 

6, therefore, respectfully petition your honorable body to favorably con- 
sider the great agricultural interests of our country, upon which the pros- 
perity of all other industries es and so legislate that the foregoing 
suggestions, which we have felt it our duty to present, may be enacted into 
law, believing that it will be the means of bringing contentment and happi- 
ness to thousands of rural homes and prosperity to our whole country. 


Respectfully submitted. 

J. H. BRIGHAM, 
LEONARD RHONE. 
THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. PEFFER. Weare now brought face to face with a propo- 
sition in this bill to remove the duties from wool, while leaving 
high duties on woolen goods of from 30 to 40 percent. The only 
products of the farmer upon which duties are of special service 
or benefit it is pro d to remove, at the same time retaining 
the dutieson manufactured goods. I repeat the language of the 
farmers which I just read, that if duties are to be removed from 
the farmer’s wool, let them also be removed from the manufac- 
turer’s cloth. 

Mr. President, I have here a very large number of extracts 
from letters from eee printed in recent publications de- 
voted to the interest of woolgrowing. Here is one from an edi- 
torial article in the American Sheep Breeder and Woolgrower 
of recent date: 

Free wool means death to the woolgrower of United States. There are 
1,200,000 sheep owners, with 2,000,000 more pee upon the industry. We 
raise but 50 per cent of the wool consumed by our manufacturers, while un- 
der adequate protection we can grow every pound needed. 

I think the editor places the proportion a little lower than he 
should, but he is responsible for that. 

The fear of free wool has cost the flockmasters of this country 8100,000, 000. 
Sheep have been slaughtered by the million, and the values in all classes of 
sheep have dro one-half. With sufficient protection we can increase 
our flocks to 100,000,000, giving employment to 2,000,000 more men, increase 
the value of our farms 000,000, and give a home market for 8150,000,000 in 
hay and grain, thereby raising the price of these products. 

‘*T own 8,000 sheep and shear 10 pounds of wool _ head; employ nine men 

the year round. Received 11 cents for my wool 1891, 10 cents in 1892, and 
6 cents in 1893, and have been obliged to take $1 per head less for ny wethers 
than I received last year. 1deem it advisable to breed all my old ewes in- 
stead of shipping for mutton, for our overstocked market would not pa 
shipping expenses. I have been obliged to reduce the wages of all my herd- 
ers and a and also the quality of food furnished them. Have been 
in the shcep business since 1880, and am paying the lowest wages I ever paid 
this year. Am obliged torun my sheep in larger flocks in order to cut ex- 
penses. Iconsider that the 3 or 4cents per pound reduction in the price of 
my wool the past season is attributed to the free-trade scare. As our Ameri- 
can flocks are be reduced the South American flocks are increasing. 
Wool under free trade will not besold atany higher price than it has brought 
this season, and I believe some grades 1 even get lower.”—Fred Keys, 
New Mexico. 
_ Ishall not read any more of them, but shall simply add that 
iI have here a number of extracts from sheep owners and from 
woolgrowers, who give their views upon the effect which the 
proposed legislation will have upon the wool industry. Itis not 
my business now nor at any other time to insist thataduty vo 
wool is in and of itself any benefit to any person. What I do 
insist upon is that if a duty upon manufactured wool is a benefit 
to the person who produces it, it is of equal benefit to the man 
who produces the wool; and if the manufacturer claims protective 
duties for his products, I claim protective duties for the man 
who is behind me. We ask only that you be fair with us. 

We are perfectly willing to accept free trade—absolute free 
trade not only in wool, but in everything else, provided you will 
do the same. We leave it entirely with you manufacturers to 
say whether you will have free trade or whether you will have 
reasonable protection to your products and to your industries; 
but we ask that youaccord to us the same advantages—that, and 
only that, and unless you give it to us, it will not be very long 
that you will retain our votes for any tariff policy. I give notice 
that, so far as I am concerned, if it is to be the policy of the manu- 
facturers that they, and they alone, shall receive the benefits of 
tariff duties, Iam a free trader, and will do what I can to change 
the opinions of my people in that direction. 

I believe that if the people of the South and of the West had 
come into this and into the other branch of Congress years ago 
and pleaded as hardas they are likely to pleadin the future for 
fair treatment, we should have had different conditions now; but 
it is better late than never. So, speaking for those whom I can 
influence, I wantit distinctly understood, that if you are to have 
all the benefits of protection, Iam for free trade. 


aoe GALLINGER, Will the Senator allow me 
m? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. [I ask the Senator from Kansas if jo 
the manufacturers of the United States could continy 
ness very long upon a free-trade basis. 

Mr: PEFFER. Iam not looking after the manufacturing j 
terests. I am looking after the men of the West and South who 
produce the material that the Senator’s constituents manufac. 
ture, and if you ask for duties upon your product, give us dutic 
upon ours. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but I had not gotten t) 
my interrogatory. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam glad I made the interjection, 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the Senator’s very kind per 
I will conclude my question. 

If free trade in this country should either drive 
ness the manufacturers and lose employment to the laboring 
men, or if it should reduce their wages 25, 30, or 50 per cent, 
what would become of the products of Kansas farms and the 
farms of the other great agricultural States of the West? 1f 
consumption is reduced in our Northern States dependent upon 
Kansas, as the Senator a moment ago said, for our food prod- 
ucts, what is going to happen to those products, and what price 
will they command if they are not consumed? 

Mr. PEFFFR. I will say to the Senator, in all candor, that 
the people in States like Kansas can stand free trade much 
easier than the people he ao. The surplus wheat of 
Kansas goes largely beyond New England; the surplus corn 
of Kansas goes largely beyond New England, and our surplus 
meat to a considerable extent goes beyond New England. The 
great packers of Chicago are now doing an aggregate business 
amounting to over $100,000,000 a year in distributing the meat 
products that go out from those establishments, and a large 
part of their commerce is foreign. Theysend their goods even 
to Australia, to all the different nations of Europe. The prices 
of the Kansas surplus wheat are regulated to a very large ex- 
tent, almost wholly, by the price which is paid in Liverpool. 
The price of our surplus wheat and our corn is regulated by the 
price on the other side of the water. 

The people of New England would need just as much to cat 
and just as much to wear under free trade as they do now, and 
would get just as much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They would then have no money with 
which to buy it. 

Mr. PEFFER. The people of Kansas will need just as much 
as they do now, and if we are compelled to sell our produce at 

rices which are regulated in foreign countries, when the time 
or free trade comes, we can stand it, I say to the Senator, much 
better than his people can. For that reason, [ ask that he and 
his friends unite with me in insisting uponretaining duties upon 
wool, ——— sugar free, so that we may have some of the bene- 
fits which they are getting. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I think I can speak for every Senator 
from every New England State, and say that he is with the 
Senator absolutely on both those propositions. I will further 
say that I think we are with the Senator on any other reasona- 
ble proposition which concerns the welfare and prosperity of the 
great State which he represents. 

Mr. PEFFER. And whenever we ask for anything that you 
do not agree with us about, you call it unreasonable. | Laugh: 
ter. 

Hore is one woolgrower who says that he has made up lis 
mind that he is in favor of free trade in wool. He says it woul: 
make hard times for the woolgrower for a few years, but tht 
this eternal tariff tinkering would stop and the woolgrower 
would make the best of it. 

A member of the House of Representatives, in a very excel- 
lent speech not long ago, said: ‘The tariff is a necessity to New 
England.” And it is, but itis nota necessity to Kansas. The 
people of Kansas, however, are a loyal people; they believe In 
the whole country; you could not get one man to meet for the 
purpose of passing a secession resolution; but, of course, we are 
not obliged to send our surplus wheat East when we have such a 
good easement to the South. . 

But letting that pass, American farmers are noW prod ucing 
about 70 per cent, or very nearly that, of the wool which Is com 
sumed in this country, and we believe, judging from our past 
experience, that if our neighbors represented through the Con 
gress of the United States will be friendly to us, after a time we 
can produce_all that we need. 

The friends of the bill who insist u 


to interrupt 
thinks 


@ in busi- 


uties 


lrough with 


mission 


Out of busi- 


n placing wool on the freo 
list, do it upon the ground of its being raw material. We ask 
why, and they answer, ‘‘Sothat we can get cheaper goods:” bit 


you will observe that when they come to modify the tariff law 
they simply take off the duty from wool and reduce the duty 0° 
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cloth about that much, leaving the manufacturer protected as 
much as he was before. : ; 

Throw out of consideration whatever there is of duty upon 
wool charged up to the manufacturer, for which the law gives 
him compensatory duties, and you leave just about as much duty 
as ig charged under the McKinley act. Then, when we ask, 
ow hy you do that and at the same time insist that you are giv- 
ing us a revenue tariff,” you can not answer that question. I 
am Willing to pause now and let any Senator who takes a different 
view of this subject from what [ am presenting, state in my time 


Ot e same extent that they reduce the duties on wool. 


Senator answer ; , tal 
revenue? Itisa tariff for protection that you are giving us, 


putnot toprotectthefarmer. That isthe reason why I complain, | 


not because you protect the manufacturer. We are willing that 


he shall be reasonably protected, provided, of course, that you | 


do not cast us aside. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to suggest to the Senator— 
I know the Senator’s great desire always to be fair in the discus- 
sion of this question, and I certainly am always delighted to 


listen to him—that he does not mean to say that the present bill | 
does not almost destroy the woolen industry and manufactures | 


by the great reduction which is made beyond that given to the 
industry by the McKinley act? Surely the Senator does not 
mean to say that? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not believe that 40 per 
cent protection is going to destroy the woolen industry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Here are a great many schedules where 
only 15 per cent is given on some manufactures of wool. It is 
a reduction from 50 per cent. For instance, the very first 
item—— 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not know what the particular item is, and 
I do not care at this time to go into details in any way, because 
that will come up after awhile; but if the Senator will consider 
in connection with this 15 per cent—I presume itis some article 
which does not amount to very much; I care not what it is— 
what is taken out by reason of free wool, he will find that the 
reduction is very small, not enough to talk about. ButI will 
say to the Senator that I do not wish now to discuss that point, as 
there will be abundance of time to do so after awhile, when I 
= familiarize myself a little more in detail with the point he 
makes. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I promise not to interrupt the Senator 
again to-day if he will just answer this question—because it is 
one in which the American people are greatly interested: Does 
the Senator think that free wool is going to make wool, the raw 
material so-called, any cheaper than it is at the present time? 
When we give over our markets to South America and Aus- 
tralia and wipes out the industry in this country, in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, shall we get wool any cheaper than we do now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. We shall get it cheaper until 
that industry in this country is stricken down. 

Mr.PEFFER. Ididnot understand the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I say wool will be cheaper, and 
very materially cheaper, until the time comes when the industry 
in this country is broken down, which will inevitably follow asa 
matter of course. Then wool will go up, and the consumers of 
clothing in this country will have to pay very high prices. 

Mr.GALLINGER. It has always been so. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will allow me to make a sug- 
gestion, we should not lose sight of the fact that the present 
ro of wool is largely caused by the anticipation of free wool. 

t is because the manufacturers believe that we are to have free 
wool that wool is low in price. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think that is true; and, referring to it fur- 
ther, lam reminded of a remark made by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE]in his exeellent address the day 
before yesterday, that it is well to look at facts just as they are. 
Ihave been arguing all along on the theory which is given to us 
by the friends of the pending bill, who insist that the duty is 

ded tothe actual costofthearticle. Idonotbelieve that, except 
as to some articles, and I explained the reasons for my belief a few 
daysago. I donot believe the price of wool will be reduced to 
the extent of the duty if we have free wool; nor do I believe, on 
the other hand, that cloth would be reduced in price to the 
extent of the duty if we should have free trade. There is acer- 
tain business line,other things being normal, runningall through 
this tariff legislation, that to a greater or a less extent regulates 
the price and the percentages of prices. 

Some things would be cheaper under free trade, and some things 
would not. Common nails, cut nails, wood screws, building tools, 
saws, files—I might go on to enumerate a great many articles 
Fe would be no cheaper under free trade than they are now. 

gricultural implements would be no cheaper, nor would wheat 
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it is that they do not reduce the duties upon manufactures | 
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or corn be any cheaper than now; but a great many other things, 
those articles which, as a matter of fact, need protection in order 
to maintain themselves against competing industries in other 
countries, would be affected more or less by free trade. 

[ answer again to the Senator that I do believe that the price 
of wool would be reduced, but while not believing that the re- 
duction would go to the extent of the entire duty, I want you to 
treat us fairly, no matter how much the reduction is and no mat- 
ter what the profit is, simply give us what you take yourselves, 
and we shall be satisfied. Whatever effect it produces upon 
the wool industry, be it much or be it little, be it $1,000,000 
or $100,000,000, the woolgrower loses it, the woolgrower is a 
farmer, and I am talking for him. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator, but I should like to have this statement go into his 
speech. 

I never spoke to a political assembly in New England or to an 
assembly of business men, merchants, or large manufacturers on 
the question of the wool tariff, although I havespokenagood many 
times, without saying that, in my opinion, it would be infinitely 
base for the persons concerned in the manufacturing industries 
of New England to undertake to ask for protection to their manu- 
factures without acorresponding and adequate protection tothe 
woolgrower, and I have never uttered that sentiment without 
being sure that it had the applause of the entire assembly. 

Mr. PEFFER. Upon the subject of raw material, Mr. Presi- 
dent, wool is the finished product of the farmer who produces 
wool. I happen to have before me a copy of the abstract of the 
Seventh Census, in which, on page 67, I find a brief history of 
the progress in the improving of wool. It states that— 

Itisa very gratifying fact that though the number of sheep has increased in 
ten years but 12 per cent, the aggregate weight of their fleeces has aug- 
mented 46 per cent. 

In 1840 there were 19,311,374 sheep, yielding 35,802,114 pounds of wool, equal 
to 1.84 pounds per head. 

In 1850 the average weight of each fleece was 2.43 pounds, from which it 
would appear that such an improvement had taken place in the various 

reeds of the American sheep as to increase their average product about 32 
per cent throughout the United States. 

The writer then goes on and refers to woolgrowing in Ver- 
mont, in Massachusetts, in New York, and in other places. The 
point he makes is that the woolgrowers have been by careful 
efforts improving the character and the quality of their wool. 
That was in 1850. 

If Senators will trace the history of woolgrowing inthe United 
States since 1860 and 1870, going by decades along as the census 
reports give us information, they will find that from about 24 
pounds to the fleece, we are now up to an average of about 6 
pounds to the fleece. There is an increase in the weight of the 
fleece from 200 per cent to 250 per cent. In addition to that, if 
they will examine further—and the Agricultural Department has 
been quite profuse in spreading information upon that subject— 
they will find that the quality of our wool since 1860 has been 
very greatlyimproved. We have notonly increased the weight 
of the fleece, but we have increased the quality of the wool, so 
that to-day we produce as fine wool, of as firm and as solid tex- 
ture, and as glossy, as is produced anywhere in the world. 

[t is true that in certain localities peculiar qualities of wool 
are produced, ‘‘staple,” as the woolgrowers call it, of different 
quality. It is said that in Silesia, one of the Prussian states, is 
found the finest wool of a particular quality, which givesa gloss 
or a luster to the manufactured article. The finest wool in the 
world is produced there, the finest simply because of that pe- 
culiar luster that it gives to the cloth when it is finished; but as 
to firmness of texture, as to fineness of fiber, as to length of 
staple, as to evenness of the hair, American wool is equal to 
the best wool grown anywhere under heaven; and it is the result 
of careful, studious, long work. The successful woolgrower of 
to-day is an inventor, he is a philosopher, he is a mechanic, he 
is an engineer,and he isa workman. That is the way in which 
we have produced our wool of the present standard—by careful 
work. We have improved our breeds by careful selection of 
stock. 

Hence I say that wool is not a raw material with the farmer, 
but it is a finished product, and our present quantity and quality 
has been brought about by a long series of very careful and stu- 
dious work. 

But, Mr. President, what is raw material? What is raw ma- 
terial to one personis not toanother. Suppose we take a wagon. 
Goto one of the large wagon-making establishments, where they 
turn out 100 or 200 wagons a week, go into the yards and around 
th » warehouses and see what they use for raw material. You 
will find in one place lumber, in another place iron, in another 
place paint, and so on. 

Take that lumber pile, and while it is part of the raw mate- 
rial of the wagon-maker, it is the finished product of the lumber- 
man. Go to the lumberman, and you will find his raw material 
is a saw log, and go back to where that saw log came from, and 
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you find the raw material is standing in the tree. Take iron, 
which is oneof the itemsof the raw material of the wagon-maker; 
trace its history, going back to the rolling mills, to the forges, 
to the mines, to where the earth produced the original raw ma- 
terial in the form of ore, and it is brought out of the mine by 
labor, it is handled by labor, and carried in one way or another 
tothe furnace where it is molten, and finally it goes through 
the forges and through the rolling mills before it reaches the 
wagon miker. ‘Take his paint, dissolve it into its primitive ele- 
ments, and you go back into a half dozen different items. The 
raw material is away yonder. The raw-material argument is 
not a goud one; it is mot tenabl. 

When the farmer presents a good article of Merino, or Lei- 
cester, or Cotswold wool, he presents a finished product of very 
great value, and if any man in this ammny is entitled to the 
favorable consideration of the Government, he is entitled to it. 

It would be interesting to call attention to the history of the 
education of woolgrowers; to recite how many publications, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, they have; how students at the 
agricultural collegesand the experiment stations study not only 
the history and the nature, but the texture, the qualities, the 
tensile strengthof wool. Itis awonderful thing when you come 
to consider it from the beginning to the end. 

But you say that whatever duty is added to the wool is added 
to the cloth. Sup itis. All that I amasking for is, that if 
you want to take the duty off wool, take it off cloth. Then you 
suit me and you suit the people whom I represent. But if the 
farmer is to have free wool, he wants free cloth. In addition, I 
insist that the men who are engaged in the woolgrowing in- 
dustry are as numerous, their investments are as valuable and 
much more widely diffused than are the men and the interest of 
the persons who are engaged in the manufacture of wool. 

The National Woolgrowers’ Association, composed of some 
of the most enterprising and energetic farmers of the country, 
give the numberof sheep now in the United States:at-45,000,000. 
They take it from the Agricultural Reports. They insist that 
the avgregate capital, all things considered, invested in the busi- 
ness of woolgrowing, amounts to $000,000,000, and that they ex- 
poe annually for labor $85,000,000 ‘besides their own service, 

or which they charge nothing, with an annual product in wool, 

mutton,and peltsof morethan $110,000,000. It exceeds by more 
than $26,000,000 the total product of our American mines of gold 
and silver in the year 182, 

The wool clip ol the United States for the year 1889 was esti- 
mated in round numbers at 295,000,000 pounds, while that for 
18983 was estimated at 464,000,000 pounds, showing an increase 
during four years.of 69,000,000 pounds. 

The sheep industry has not increased in the last ten years. 
While that is true, during the last four or five years there has 
been a slight increase in the number, as this statement shows, 
and in addition the quality of the wool is constantly being im- 


proved. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Will the Senator from Kansas 
allow ine to interrupt him at that point? 

Mr. PEF FER. Certainly. 

Mr. MiTCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will find that while 
there was a very rapid increase after the tariff of 1867 was put on 
there was a noticeable decline after the tariff of 1883 took effect, 
which redueed the tariff of 1867. Then there was a very per- 
ceptible increase in the numberof sheep in this country after the 
passage of the McKinley uct. 

Mr. PEFFER. I remember very well, outside of the statis- 
tical information, that in my own Stute in 1884 we had nearly 
1,500,000 sheep, but in that year the decline began, until two or 
three years ago we had but between three hundred and four 
hundred thousand head of sheep. In the last three years, as the 
Senator from Oregon suggests, and the same remark applies to 
the wholecountry, the number of our sheep has slightly increased. 
About the early part of 1891 [ discovered among the sheep- 
growers of Kansas an evident disposition to increase as well as 
to improve their flocks, and that [ tind from correspondence 
with farmers in other purts of the country has been the rule 
everywhere, The reports of the assessors in the different States 
show it, although the census reports taken for the year 1890 may 
not beso gratifying in that respect. But my informationnow from 
all parts of the country, .as it relates to the sheep industry, is to 
the.effect that farmers are selling otf their sheep very rapidly; 
and away up inthe Northwest, us I took evcasion to say a few 
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Wool produced 

Value 

URN Ok GED ncenccec span ccceccewes 
Value of sheep sold for pelt and foed 
Amount paid in wages 

Value of services of flock masters_................ 22. . 
Cost of washing and shearing sheep 

Total amount paid for labor 


Weare now producing about 70 per cent of the woo) 4 
Why can we not produce all of the wool? Now, who 


that wheat farming and corn farming and cattle ang joys 


ing are becoming so unprofitable, why can not the Go. 
where it has an opportunity, reach out its friend|y | 
couragement to the woolgrowersand say, “ Increase » 
increase your fleece; improve the quality of your y, 
far as we reasonably can we will protect you aging: ; 
tition of the cheaper labor and the cheaper land jn 
of the world where wooigrowing is made a busin 

I present a table showing the number of s\icep | 
States and Territories, in 1360, 1870, 1880, 1840, ay 
will prove to be a very valuable table for referene 
that this is a widespread industry, covering tie 


Number of sheep in the United States in the years 1860, 1870, 1 


1860. | 1870. | 1880, 


States and Territories. 


EASTERN STATES. 
Number. 

117, 107 

452,472 


114, 889 
310,534 
32; 624 


752, 201 


Number. 
83, 884 
434, 666 


Number. | A 
59, 431 

h 565,918 | M4 

78, 560 67,979 | 

248, 760 211,825 

23, 938 17, 211 | 

580, 347 439, 870 | 


Massachusetts ........... 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Total oe 1,770,767 | 1,450,155 | 1,362,234 | 1,22 


MIDDLE STATES. 
Delaware 
District of Columbia.... 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


22,714 
604 


129, 697 
120, 067 
2, 181,578 
1, 794, 301 
552, 327 


21, 987 | 


| 4, 801, 288 | 4,476,718 | 3,281 


347,538 | 
527, 589 | 
56, 681 | 
1, 090, 269 
135, 681 
287, 604 | 
461, 638 | 
118, 889 | 
672, 789 | 
497, 289 


241,934 

419, 465 

26, 599 

986, 755 

118, 692 

Mississipp 232, 782 
North Carolina. 463, 435 
South Carolina. é 124, 594 
Tennessee and 826, 783 
Virginia 370, 145 


4, 982, 651 | 8,761,054 | 4, 106,007 | 3 


} 

246, 757 
746, 448 
30,244 
27, 326 
1,037, 073 
1, 100, 511 
455, 359 
499, 671 
2, 189, 389 


Tllinois.... 
Indiana 


Kansas - 
Michigan 


4,002, 486 | 3, 913, 5 


4, 928, 635 


1 |2/4i1, 633 


233, 121 


} 

803 76, 524 
2,768, 187 | 4,152, 349 
11,018 133, 695 | 


698, 404 
| 4,035, 120 
700, HS6 


days ago, in many cases they ave selling their wool at a price |. 
which the buyers’ consciences dictate. 

Going into details, here is a statement from the woolgrowers 
giving the items as to the capital invested in sheep, the capital 
nee in farms and the numberof flecks and tlook masters, 
and 80 on. 


Capital in sheep 

Capital in farms and barns for sheep 

Number of flocks and flock masters 

Number of men employed a portion of the year 


2, 929, 830 


$18, 123 | 1,083, 162 | 2, 929, 88 
44, 063 673, 060 


292, 883 
1, 184,887 | B, 142, 194 | 5,738, 618 | 9, 057, 400 
477 951 s8.s02, ors ss 896,072 47,273 


Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas are stil! in their infancy 
in the wool industry, but no States west of the Mississipp! Rive 
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mans 
are better adapted to the production of clothing wool. 
we raise a8 fine merino wool in Kansas as is raised anywhere in 
the world, and I ask for the farmers of that splendid State that 
they shall not be hampered in their industry by any discrimi- 
nating legislation against them. All they ask—and Ido notcare 
how many times I repeat, iterate, and reiterate it—is that you 
sat them as well as you treat yourselves. ; ; 

If you want free trade for yourseives we will accept it gladly, 
but we do not want it for ourselves unless you tuke it for your- 
selves. The merino wool now produced in these States shows 
rood staple and a freenessfrom bur,shive, seed, and grass which, 
in thatrespect, Surpasses the wool from nearly all the older States, 
and produces & tiber having the felting and finishing qualities 
of Australian. Should this industry receive reasonable consid- 
eration in the adjustment of the tariff, these four States should, 


tre 


Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United States from 1340 to 1892, inclusive 








Indeed, | 


} come or at 
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within a very few years, produce at least 100,000,000 pounds of 
wool, 

| have no doubt that if the sheep farmers of the region about 
which I am speaking could be satisfied that there would be no 
disturbance of the rates of tariff duty upon wool in the years to 
least that they wouid receive 
tion, our wool industry would grow with wonderful proportion. 
There is no better part of the world than Kansas and Nebraska 
and the Dakotas for raising the very best quality of wool. ‘The 
fiber of our wool is regular and not broken and knotty as it is 
in some portions of the world. Still if you will take free trade 
for your manufacturers we will take free trade for our farmers. 

Here is a table showing the quantities of wool produeed, 
imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United 


reasonaoie protec- 


| States from 1840 to 1892, inclusive. 


r 












i | ‘otal iT . . 

Exports Domestic | Exports | Foreign | ba ne ) surmp 

Year ending June 30— Production. of do- retained for Imports. | offor- | retained for | “qomestic tion, 

mestic. | consumption eign. | consumption and for ms f 
} } : ——— eign 

Sl a SB 2 il Elie aoa 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. P bs Percent 
FP Ss Ea 35, 802, 114 9, 898, 740 | $5, 528 | 9, 813, 212 45, 615, 326 1.5 
52, 516, 959 35, 898 52, 481, 061 18, 695, 204 |.....- ae 18, 694, 234 71, 176, 35 3 
60, 264,913 | 1,055, 928 59, 208, 985 26, 282, 955 | 157, 064 28. 125. 891 | 85, 334, 876 f 
106, G00, 000 355, 722 105, 644, 278 75, 121, 728 | 708, 850 74, 412, 878 | 180, 057, 156 41.3 
123, 000, 000 155, 482 122, 844, 518 91, 250, 114 | 223, 475 | 91, 026, 639 | 213, 871, 157 12.6 
142, 000, 0V0 466, 182 141, 533, 818 44, 420, 375 67y, 281 | 43, 741, OO | 185, 274, 912 6 
155, 000, 000 973, 075 154, 026, 925 71, 287, 988 852, 045 | 70, 435, 43 294, 4°2, 868 31.0 
160, 000, 000 307, 418 159, 692, 582 38, 158, 382 619, 614 | 37, 538, 768 197, 231, 350 | 19.0 
168, 000, 000 558, 435 167, 441, 565 25, 467, 336 2, 801, 852 | 22, 665, 434 | 11.9 
180, 000, 000 444, 387 179, 555, 613 39, 275, 926 | 342, 417 38, 933, 500 } 17.8 
162, 000, 000 152, 892 161, 847, 108 49, 230, 199 1,710, 053 47, 520, 145 22.7 
160, 000, 000 25, 195 159, 974, 805 68, 058, 028 1, 805, 311 65, 752, 717 | 29. 4 
150, 000, 000 140, 515 149, 850, 485 126, 507, 409 | 2, 343,987 | 124, 163, 472 | 15.3 
158, 000, 000 75, 129 157, 924, 871 85, 496, 049 7, 040, 386 } 78, 455, 663 | $3.2 
170, 000, 000 319, 600 169, 680. 400 42, 939, 541 6, 816, 157 36, 123, 384 | 17.5 
181, 000, 000 178, 034 180, 821, 966 54, 901, 760 | 8, 567, 62 51, 334, 133 | 22.1 
192, 000, OVO 104, 768 191, 895, 232 14, 642, 836 518, 42 43, 124,410 18.3 
200, 000, 000 79, 589 199, 920, 401 42,171, 192 3, , 95 89, 082, 235 | 16.3 
208, 250, 000 347, 854 207, 902, 146 48, 419, 079 D2, 22 42, 496, 858 | 16.9 
211, 000, 000 60, 784 210, 939, 216 39, 005, 155 4, 34, 900, 539 14.2 
232, 500, 000 191, 551 232, 308, 449 128, 131, 747 , 5 124, 483, 2 34.9 
240, 000, 000 71, 465 239, 928, 545 55, 964, 236 , oe 50, 456, 17 
272, 000, 000 116, 179 271, 883, 821 67, 861, 744 3365 64, O29, § 0 
290, 000, 000 64, 474 289, 935, 526 70, 575, 478 ; 3 66, 565, 435 18.7 
300, 000, 000 10, 393 299, 989, 607 78, 350, 651 | 76, 045, 950 | 0.6 
308, 000, 000 88, 006 307, 911, 994 70, 596, 170 8, 115, 339 67, 480, 831 375, 392, 825 | 18.0 
302, 000, 000 146, 423 301, 853, 577 129, 084, 958 6, 534, 426 122, 550, 532 424, 404, 109 | 23.9 
285, 000, 000 257, 940 284, 742, 060 114, 088, 030 6, 728, 292 | 107, 309, 738 302, 051, 788 7.4 
269, 000, 000 22, 164 268, 977, 836 113, 558, 753 4, 359, 731 | 109, 199, 022 878, 176, 858 238.9 
265, 000, 000 141, 57 264, 858, 424 126, 487, 729 3, 263, 094 123, 224, 635 388, 083, 059 | 31.8 
276, 000, 000 231, 042 275, 768, 958 105, 431, 285 3, 288, 467 102, 142, 818 $77, 911, 776 | 27.0 
285, 000, 000 291, 922 284, 708, 078 129, 308, 648 2, 638, 123 126, 668, 525 411, 373, 603 | 80.8 
294, 000, 000 202, 456 293, 997, 544 148, 670, 652 3, 007, 563 145, 663, 089 439, 460, 633 33.1 





Let me repeat, before leaving this subject, that when we are 
now producing two-thirds or more of our wool there is no good 
reason to believe that we can not in ashort time produce all that 
we need, except only certain classes of a peculiar character, or 
peculi:r luster that fastidious manufacturers desire to put into 
cloth for the use of fasiidious people. The farmers do not object 
to a tariff for revenue, for they know we must have money to 
carry on the Government, and they know that duties can be so 
laid and ad usted as to getsubstantial benefit from it. No class 
more than farmers appreciate the advantages of abundant manu- 
facturing facilities near them. 

At the same time they know that the things which they now 
raise for market must be sold at prices largely, if not wholiy, 
regulated by rates ruling in foreign markets; and they know 
further that their principal competitors in this respect are the 
same that we have always protected our manufacturers against. 
Seventy-five per cent of our agricultural surplus is sold in Brit- 
ish markets, and itis the British market that competes most 
disastrously with American manufacturers. 

Farmers do not object to a reasonable protection on manufac- 
tured goods. They are willing that duties shall cover difference 
in cost of production where any such difference exists. But they 
are unable to understand howsuch compensating duties operate 
advantageously to manufacturers and disadvantageously to farm- 
ers. They do not see the force of the argument which insists 
on a high tariff on woolen goods to protect manufacturers against 
cheap labor in Great Britain, and which at the same time as- 
serts that the farmer who produces wool does not need any pro- 
tection against cheap labor and cheap land in the production of 
Wool that competes in his own market with the wool he raises 
on hisfarm. He knows that in Australia wool is grown on land 
that costs but a trifle in the way of rent; that sheep are raised 
there in vast numbers for the wool alone, and that the actual 
cost of producing good wool is much less than what it costs here 
to produce an article of equal grade. 


* Year ending September 30. 


All he asks is fair treatment. 

Let me say in all candor to my manufacturing friends and their 
representatives here that if they do not wish to encourage a 
rapidly growing sentiment of free trade in different parts of the 
country, they should not discriminate against the people who pro- 
duce these things that they call raw material. Farmers have 
very nearly one-half of the votes that elect men to make laws, 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Mr. President, I now come to the sugar question, and I 
approach the subject by reminding the Senate that among the 
many changes which have taken place in the last thirty years 
is one by which the public lands of the country are becoming 
nearly exhausted and there isa great demand among a certain 
class of our farmers for homes where smaller areas will produce 
a comfortable living. 

The Goverument, in its land policy since 1862, when the home 
stead law was passed, has sold out to the people in one way or 
another about 144,000,000 acres of public land. Atthe same time 
the land grants to railroads originally covered about 210,000,000 
acres. As they were finally determined the grants covered 1%5,- 
000,000 acres. Of that amount 58,000,000 acres have been patented 
to the railway companies. The restof the land included within 
the grants is mostly owned by the railway corporations or is- 
owned by persons in large tracts, by corporations, syndicates, or 
individuals of large fortune. So general has this method of our 
disposition of the public lands become that whenever an Indiaa 
reservation is opened to settlement there is such a rush of peo- 
ple for homes in the new reservation as to attract the attention 
of the whole country, and as to make it necessary for the mili- 
tary arm of the Government to be stretched out in front of the 
moving columns of home seekers, This class of home seekers, as 
a general rule, are men who are unable to purchase farms. They 
must take land either from the public lands or they must pur- 
chase small tracts of land which can be paid for with a small 
amount of money 
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Then there has been another thing operating. Under our 
financial methods immediately after the war we had a very 
large circulation of paper used as money. Prices were high, 
debts were incurred, speculation became rife. In a short time, 
as the contraction of our circulating medium was continued, 

rices began to fall. A great many persons found it necessary 
to renew their contracts, That meant simply continuing the 
old debt at the old rate of interest. Contracts were made 
when prices were high which had to be fulfilled when prices 
were low. Asa resultof that condition, a great many thousand 
farmers in all parts of the country lost their farms through legal 
proceedings against them in court for failure to pay the indebt- 
edness. 

This class of farmers, knowing no other business but that of 
farming, are now unable to buy from the speculators the large 
tracts which they received from the railway companies or 
purchased from preémptors inside the railroad grant. Nor are 
they able to purchase improved farms or to rent farms and make 
profitable wages upon them. I have no doubt there are Senators 
upon this floor now who have farms rented, and they know how 
much they are receiving by way of profitoutof their farms. They 
know also, if they are well acquainted with the circumstances 
of their renters, that the renters themselves are not making a 
fat living from their work. Indeed,I have within recent weeks 
and months conversed with gentlemen who own farms that are 
tilled by renters. They tell me that almost invariably the 
renters are making but a very poor living. 

Now, the thought I present is that from these different causes 
there is a large and growing number of farmers who are without 
lund of their own. In addition, the reason why the renter is not 
able to make a fat living off of the land he rents is because the 
prices of wheat and corn and cattle and sheep are so low that his 
profit amounts to nothing. There ought to be some outlet, some 
way of escape from this condition of practical serfdom upon the 
part of these renting farmers. 

The census reports show that in 1890 one-third of the farmers 
of the country were renters. If a farmer can make a living off 
of 10 acres of land that he can purchase and pay for, he is as well 
off as if he were to purchase a quarter section and undertake to 
make a living off of it. In Western Kansas and Eastern Colo- 
rado and all that great region to the south and north of there, 
extending nearly across the continent, there is a large area of 
what we call semi-arid land. I have fora pe time indulged in 
what to some persons seems a dream, but I believe it is going to 
be realized some wn 

All of that splendid region, averaging 3,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, with pure atmosphere, salubrious climate, 
rich soil, with everything that nature can give, with the single 
exception of an abundance of water just when the farmers need 
it, is now without settlement to a large extent for the reason 
that without some artificial application of water ordinary farm- 
ing is not profitable. But we have demonstrated in Southwest- 
ern Kansas that with water supplied by any artificial process— 
we have been supplying it mostly by irrigation—10 acres of 
ground will produce as much of certain crops and produce 
more in value than will the average quarter section anywhere in 
the region round about. The irrigated land produces alfalfa, a 
grass which Ste luxuriantly and can be cropped four times a 
year. It produces from 2 tons to 4 tons an acre at each cutting, 
and it is worth a good price in the market. You can see from 
that statement what can be done with grass on 1 acre of land. 
We have produced potatoes, Irish and sweet, onions, and other 
vegetables for the miners in the camps of Colorado. We make 
more on lacre than the average farmer does elsewhere on 10 
acres, 

My dream has been that at some time, through the assistance of 
this great Government, which has been so friendly to the people 
east of us, we may be enabled toestablish some system by which 
we can gather water enough to produce vegetables, grasses 

rains, and fruits, which would supply a population of small 

armers, who can have their lands running along in narrow 
strips, as the French do, the families living on one end, having 
amongthemselves all the advantages thatcome from close society, 
with their schools, their churches, and their other educational 
institutions. They could thus get all the advantages of city life 
outon the farms. 

In the development of the sugar industry [ can have the ful- 
fillmentof my dream. It is now being practiced in California; 
it is now being — in Nebraska right north of us; it is 
being practiced in Utah, and we can practice it in a short time 
in our own beautiful State of Kansas if the Government will not 
desert us in this time of our need. We have heretofore asked 
but very little in the way of help from the Government, and now 
all we ask is that you keep your hands off of us. Let the laws 
remain just as they are and we willtake careof ourselves. That 
is all we ask in relation to sugar. I will state that in going 
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into Utah I saw there what small farmers are doing. Seyator 
will remember that in the early history of the eOple of Salt 
Lake City they adopted a method of plotting their possessi - 
in lots of lands, smaller in the city, 24 acres, if I remon oo 
correctly. Ata certain distance from the center of the oi; >t . 
lots were made to contain about 5 acres; still outa litte fanaa 
10 acres, and beyond that 20 acres. al 

If my memory serves me that was the largest farm that was 
allowed among the early Mormons, or the largest that was i 
up. Those people have established a wonderful ciyj|; 
throwing out of consideration the custom that gaye us s, muc} 
trouble. As to their material development, they have demon. 
strated that by the artificial application of water to tho oi 
lands of the desert they can produce oranges and figs and citron. 
and all of the semitropical fruits and vegetables jin endjoce 
variety. Ler have produced from 40 to 50 bushels of wha, to 
the acre, and in some cases as high as 60 bushels to ¢}), nate 
You puta good thrifty farmer on a 10-acre farm and giye pip, 
lacre of 50-bushel wheat, and you have enough, even at th. 
old rule of 5 bushels to a mouth, to enable him to keep a family 
of ten persons inwheatone year. Under such a system of fay). 
ing 1 acre is sufficient to supply the wants of one person, 5 acres 
are enough to supply a family of five, and 10 acres make a fo». 
tune to a small farmer. : 

I was over in the Yakima Valley, in Washington, where the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company has taken up a large area of 
arid land which it is improving by irrigation. I saw the Hich 
where the water runs. It is now running some 30 miles, if [ re- 
member correctly, and little farms are growing up along the 
ditch, tapping it wherever it needs to be tapped to supply the 
lands with water. Onthose little farms of 10 and 20 acres—thatis 
the size of them—I saw the most beautiful and thrifty young 
trees growing. Unless you have been over that character of 
soil you know nothing about it. You will pass along one of the 
roadways where they are accustomed to run their wagons, and 
it lcoks to be perfectly level. There is aline of whitish, creamy- 
colored dust, and occasionally the wheel of your vehicle will go 
down into a deep rut ese dy I saw one man thrown out ofa 
buggy. In another instance I saw one of the seats thrown out 
of the wagon, simply from the sudden jolting caused by deep 
cuts that the driver could not see because they were filled and 
covered bythe dust. The soil is so loose when it is pulverized 
that it has the feel of the finest and dryest kind of wheat flour. 
Yet when water is applied to that soil it is as fruitful as the 
delta of the Nile. It produces any kind of vegetable, any kind 
. — that can be grown anywhere in that region upon the best 
of soil. 

I think we are upon the verge of a time when many of our 
farmers will be compelled to change their system, or that 
there will be a class of renters only, and they will become practi- 
cally serfs to the landlords. We must change this system, and 
here now is away todoit. Going across from those little farms in 
the Yakima Valley into California, I found there were by tle 
hundreds and thousands little farms of 10 and 20 acres where the 
farmers are happy and contented and doing well. Of course, the 
man of a speculative turn of mind is never satisfied with any- 
thing that is small. He must have something that is large in 
appearance if not as a matter of fact. 

Among other places that I visited during the performance of 
duties enjoined upon me by the Senate last summer was Chino 
aan where a sugar factory has been established within the 
last three or four years. The land is owned by a man named 
Gird. Itis part of a great ranch containing some 50,000 acres 
of land. Mr. Gird and his good wife, being childless, had been 
studying for some years how they could use that magnificent 
estate for the benefit of their fellow country people. One day 
the sugar idea came into his mind. He entered into corres 

ndence with manufacturers of sugar, among others with the 

essrs. Oxnard, who for several generations have been engag ed 
in the manufacture of sugar. One of them, Mr. Henry ‘. 
Oxnard, has spent two or three years in Europe examining the 
methods of producing beet sugar on the continent. He visited 
the German factories, the French factories, the Austrian [ac 
tories. 

Wherever he could hear of any sugar manufacturing establ ish- 
mentson a large scale he visited them and studied their methods 
of operation. Other Americans were sent over for the purpose 
of making similar investigations, and Mr. Gird, the California 
ranchman, got into correspondence with one of these gentlemen. 
As a result of the correspondence a contract was entered into. 
Upon the part of the sugar manufacturers they agreed they 
would establish on the Chino ranch a factory to make sugar. 
Upon the part of Mr. Gird he agreed that he would furnish for 
a period of five years beets enough to supply the factory. +4° 
factory was builded. 

It cost some $500,000 to make the first pound of sugar, 
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was made. That was some three or four years ago, I am in- 
formed. When I was there last summer, gathered around that 
factory was a community of small farmers with a village, a vil- 
lage newspaper, a bank, several schools, physicians, merchants, 
mechanics—all of the different classes of persons who gather 
with a congregating community. Out around were the little 
farms where the men and women and children were engaged in 
the culture of beets to supply the factory. While the works 
were not then in operation, [ had an excellent ee for 
examining the entire process and of studying all the different 
methods of operation. I have here a letter of Mr. Gird, the 
gentleman who contracted for the raising of the beets, which I 


will incorporate in my remarks: 


Twelve years ago, When I purchased the Chino ranch, consisting at that 
time of 3,000 acres, it and the country around was nothing better thana 
sheep pasture in the shape of an open common, over which great herds of 
sheep wandered under care of shepherds (mostly Basque Frenchmen), to 
whom the owners had rented the range in large subdivisions represented by 
natural boundaries. The Frenchmen, desiring to make the most of their 
rental, had stocked the land toits utmost capacity, as a consequence of which 
the natural grasses had been mostly stamped or eaten out, the owners being 
compelled each year to take a lower and lower rental as the lands became of 
less and less value as a pasture; so that at the time of my purchase the land 
had reached solow alimitas tono longer pay taxes and interest on the money 
invested. I was therefore enabled to purchase the ranch at much less than 
what I conceived (looking to future possibilities) the land was worth. 

I make mention of the above condition of the land to illustrate as a par- 
allel to lands of which there is a vast extent in the United States, worn out 
and rendered comparatively unproductive, and to the owners of which, and 
to the country at large, the problem is how to increase production and in- 

»me. 

“The lesson sought to be conveyed by the above is that we as a nation 
should encourage the production of those —— that are now purchased 
from abroad; for the double effect of diversifying our agricultural industries, 
making every other kind of crop more valuabie, and also to save our money 
at home among our own people, the necessity of which is so apparent at the 
present time. ; 

The problem before me tlien was, how shall I resuscitate these lands and 
develop some branch of agriculturalindustry that would yield a good margin 
of profit and at the same time increase the productiveness and value of the 
soil. It was but too patent on every hand that all kinds of grain-farming 
were resulting in impoverishing the soils without yielding a profit tothe 
farmer, and although working on cheap lands, the exhaustion of which did 
not at the time amount to a serious financial loss, still the ees com- 
munity loss was too great to admit of a prudent man looking to the future 
and having the good of the community at heart, to undertake the cultiva- 
tion of grain on so extensive a scale as would have been necessary on solarge 
a tract of land. 

The agricultural problem was precisely the same to me then as it is now 
to the State of California and the United States, and the remedy, as here- 
inafter described, was precisely the same as ought to be taken up by the gov- 
ernments of States and nations, and by proper legislation carried to a 
legitimateconclusion. The main underlying source of a nation’s prosperity 
mustreat upon her agriculture, and its greatestrange of valuable availability 
can only be secured by scientific experiment. 

The Government of the United States, owing to her vast expanse of rich 
virgin soiis and the ease with which the wants of her people have been sup- 
plied therefrom, has not had, up to this time, the necessity forced upon it to 
systematically and scientifically assist, as well as protect, where it seems 
needful, this, the greatest of her industries; considering always that it is 
the duty of the Government to instruct, guide, support, and protect her peo- 
ple in all their efforts to better their condition—let it be considered paternal 

or otherwise. 

I have thus pacenset the lesson I shall illustrate below, in order that the 
full purport of it may be understood by the reader. 

My first improvement upon coming into the possession of the 36,000 acres 
of land was to fence it on the outside boundary, to move off the sheep as 
soon as the rentals expired, and then to _— on the reviving pastures a 
limited number of cattle and horses, establish a dairy, and prudently follow 
the general plans of a large stock ranch. It soon became evident, however, 
that, situated in a progressive community and competing with the free 
ranges of the Territories, while [ might improve the land I could not make 
it profitable. Istudied the question long and earnestly; all the common 
crops of the country were overdone, profitless, and exhaustive; fruit of any 
kind only seemed adapted to small holdings, and had become such a relief 
to the public from the raising of grain that it, too, was likely to be over- 
done. After much study and examination of the subject, I concluded to try 
the sugar beet as seeming to present the best future of any agricultural 
yes owing to the vast and constantly increasing importance of sugar 

the economy of modern life, and the protection and assistance Govern- 
ment seemed inclined to give it as an essential necessity, particularly in its 
infancy; and I am bound to say that had it not been for this promise of as- 
sistance and protection, there would not now be a beet-sugar factory in the 
United States. 

To intelligently enter into the cultivation of the sugar beet, I found, upon 
inquiry, that there was much to learn, and accordingly, about the fall of 
1888, I commenced a series of experiments lasting three years, which I had 
carefully recorded, and which, together with a thorough study of the subject 
from all known sources available to me at that time, enabled me to success- 
fully demonstrate the great adaptability of Southern California for the cul- 
tivation of the sugar beet. I divided the area of land on which I was about to 
experiment (about 20,000 acres) into sections, according to its quality and 
conditions, and I found, perhaps, as many conditions and kinds of soil as 
will be found in most States—from the coarse detritus, or drifted débris of 
the granite slope of the Sierra Madre, at the southern base of which these 
lands are situated, followingdown the slope to the center of the Great Chino 
Valley, where we find gray and red sediment, to, further on, a black sandy 
loam (the ideal beet land), till we arrive at the bottom of the valley, where 
we find arich vegetable mold, having a base of clayey calcareous marl, the 
Copoatt of either a salt-water estuary or a fresh-water lagoon. 

a then, in the ey! spring, started experimental patches or plantings in 
ifferent parts of different kinds of soil, planting a new patch every two 
Weeks, and making them of a uniform size of 1 rod square, continuing the 
Planting from February till june, or as long as there was any possible ex- 
Pectation of getting practical or valuable results. 
These experimental plantings were cultivated as near as possible to corre- 
nd with the actual field culture, and their growth and the characteristics 
of the different varieties in different soils were carefully noted. I had re- 
— from Mr. Henry T. Oxnard, who was at the time studying up the 
t-sugar question in Europe, samples of the most approved German and 
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French varieties of seed; he also procured seed fro. « other sources, notably 
from the Government (all of which latter proved valueless 

As the beets neared maturity (having mastered the analysis of the sugar 
beet as an absolutely necessary help to success) I sampled and tested the 
different varieties all through the summer and fall, into the winter, keeping 
careful record of the same. My sampling and analyzing were conducted as 
follows: Each Saturday the samples were taken from the experimental 
patches as they matured, an4, after maturity, to test their tendency to re- 





version and the length of time at which they remain at their highest condi 
tion of sugar and purity, which is very important in a climate like Califor- 
nia, where sioling is objectionable and it is desirable to work the beets dl- 


rect from the ground. 
On Sunday (being very busy on multitudinous other duties during the 







week) analyses of the beets were made and a record carefuily kept, which 
record, together with the meteorological conditions of the climate, such as 
rainfall, temperature, etc., made up the history of the three years’ experi 
ments. When, therefore, the time arrived to convince investors of the cer- 
tainty of the perfection of the crop under existing circumstances, the data 


I had accumulated was entirely suMcient to prove the success of the exper 
iments to the most skeptical. The following out of such a definite plan as 
this is what should be undertaken by the Government in different localities 
through all the temperate zone of the United States where sugar beets will 
be expected to flourish. 

And here let me say, that it is my experience that the sugar beet is a par- 
ticularly hardy _— adjusting itself without difficulty to conditions of soil 
and climate, with extreme tenacity of life, and succeeding where many 
other agricultural products would, under the same conditions, b2 a total 
failure. Itis also a plant the cultivation of which under the scientific meth 
ods necessary to its success increases the productiveness of the ground for 
other crops, and makes such a division andincrease of labor toa given area 
as to help solve the question of profitable employment and of the instillment 
of those habits of industry into the rising generation which at present seems 
such a difficult problem in our industrial labor system 

Upon the showing made by the experiments above narrated I was enabled 
to secure from Messrs. Oxnard the necessary capital and experience to erect 
a factory in the midst of my intended beet fields, and which now, in the 
commencement of the third campaign, can not be pronounced anything but 
an unqualified success, as the following statistics (1892) will show: Nearly 
28,000 tons of beets were delivered at the Chino Valley beet-sugar factory, 
which were converted into nearly 8,000,000 pounds of sugar. The average 
tonnage per acre was 15, and the average sugar percentage was 15. 

The Chino Valley Beet Sugar Company, upon the successful showing of 
1892 and the improved prospects for 1593, increased the capacity of their 
factory from 330 to 600 tons of beets per day, the amount which is expected 
to be worked this year, and which may be considered as ample proof of the 
success of the enterprise. This season myself and 160 farmers have 4,000 
acres cultivated to sugar beets, from which we estimate that 50,000 tons or 
more will be delivered at the factory to be made into about 14,000,000 pounds 
of sugar. This means a distribution during the coming autumn of some 
€300,000 to $100,000 in and around Chino, which would have otherwise gone 
out of the country to buy foreign sugar. 

To show the statistical results of the individual farmers, and as a matter 
of reference, I append the following data sent into my office by some of the 
farmers during the season 1892, showing the resuits of the second year's 
cultivation of the sugar beet on the Chino ranch 


E. Robertson, 10 acres: 


ey BOGEN BOI BO One on cnccnecvesvenccsrcccse ee 
Plowing and harrowing i ae wi ‘ ‘ .. $20.00 
Seed, 14 pounds per acre .._.......-- 7 dace — 
Thinning... -.-.--- eovdicuhates wotidewebeen puibincd bnlgiieks te 
EEE RE TE guinea’ de palthinaniebé : . 18.00 
ee de ate nig nentn 6 adaneeaine oe iiunguua ae 
abit pb ha dadecesenbhdbendes dade biebeasamee inediedd 73. 00 
PO ixdilntawtndcinunian sant nhes sina asl ainte ahabalalat oes liescis eae ae 
EEL enknatteaednncdieke alone a 287. 20 
po EEN Ee eee eee 613.92 
Net profit per acre, 861.30. 
A. F. Keyes, 4] acres: 
Eee In cacc dcian Saled ade voccnreowmientaédeiddedd ad uled leaks daeuel 453. 91 
Plowing and planting ¥ $14. 25 
(LENE a Boe SC adedioduads Scsatiita! abipdeaiea nanan ce 5. 95 
a ca cgee<ctc cies EES oie poeta taibeidce ao ae 
Cultivating - ee r 4.75 
I 2 ee oc cawhomshamiea 146. 00 
ET coeuueechbucmniadnie senate 192. 32 
I ce ee lite Be ol 261.59 
Net profit per acre, $55.07. 
Gustafson Brothers, 10 acres: 
230 tons of beets at $4.03 per tom .............-... 2222. eee ee --- 910.78 
Plowing, planting, and cultivating ............ ‘ Hinaaky Gee 
Seed . leh calla jh ellen dees eh ac Gace a re ; nie 2.00 
I acc: shins i Scliptctedvuh Attend can Guin weno sts mel eal a 57.15 
Sa cae aa lacaiaeden Sota tala isiostne & namie ok au atid ee 20. 00 
i atcthitdbdintinineienens deackaeapundes shen diedddaeindews. | Sable 
Plowing out and hauling.................. aa a eam mais ta 25. 50 
PUN 5s Be ditieione vane 323. 42 
Net profit ...... wiadinmngRds 587. 36 


Net profit per acre, #58.75. 


The foregoing are fair average results of last season'scrop. As the meth- 
ods of growing beets, selection of seed, soil, etc., are better understood, and 
labor-saving machinery is introduced, the expense account will be much re- 
duced and the _ of the crop much enhanced. For instance, the cost of 
harvesting will be reduced one-half with the use of improved harvesting 
machinery. The factories have also offered the farmers higher rates for 
their beets this coming season for beets over 12 per cent sugar to induce a 
more thorough and scientific cultivation. A beet-sugar plantation, such as 
the Chino, is also of great benefit to the prospective fruit-grower, as a fruit 
orchard can be brought into bearing from the profits of the beets grown be- 
tween the rows, and the testimony is that the trees grow exceedin By rons 
from the high cultivation given the beets. Beet-growing is essentially ado- 
mesticlndustry, as the work of an entire family can be utilized in the fields, 
Beets afford a cash return within five months from planting 

In 1892 the total value of the crop of sugar beets raised on the Chino ranch 
Was $120,000; this season it wil! no doubt reach 8250,000. The average price 
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paid by the factory in 1892 was $4.2 per ton; tho on at production per 
acre Was 15 tons; the average cost of production was per acre; s0 that 
the net profit per acre for 1892 was $38 This poe the average price paid 
by the factory will be about % per ton, so that the net profit per acre will be 
nearly 60. Average poms percentage for 1892 was 15 per cent. 

Upon this tract of 20,000 acres, which a Little more than three years ago 
was an open cattle range, are located 160 intelligent and industrious farm- 
ers with their families; 372 of their children attend the common schools 
that have been established here; three churches have been built and a com- 
munity organized and started out under such favorable auspices of such 

vrofitable, industrial, agricultural employment as to have an assured 
uture, 

The most dificult and complicated question involved in the agricultural 
betterment of the ple of the United states is that of regulating the sup- 
ply and demand of its products; and this can only be done by introducing 
new and improved economical products that willdiversify and take the place 
of our present overdone agriculturai productions, such as corn, wheat, fruit, 
etc., and there is no question why the immense sums sent abroad for the 
aes of sugar from foreign countries can not only be saved to the Amer- 

can people through the culture of the sugar beet, but that a great industry 
can be established, aftording profitable a to labor as well as in- 
come from the land, which can not be equaled by any other product what- 
ever; and if encouraged by governmental assistance, there is horeason why 
in twenty years the United States should not be exporting sugar to other 
and less favored countries. 

In addition to the economical value of the sugar, I should not fail to men- 
tion the value of the waste pulp from the factory for the purpose of feeding 
and fattening beef cattle and the resultant fertilizers for enriching the soil. 
‘The feed thus obtained per acre, I think, would be equal tothat of most prod- 
ucts raised especially for that purpose. 

Iv would take too much 5 in this short article to give the results of ex- 
periments thus far made; let it suffice to say that ing of the waste 
pulp has proved a success in this country, as it has heretofore in Europe. 

Another, and tin its effect a very far-reaching benefit is the of the 

ucer and manufacturer together, making the labor interchangeablo 

rom farm to factory, gi more continuous employment to ater num- 

bers at higher w: and, of necessity, of a more intelligent ; also act- 

ing as a counter influence to prevent the oa of population in large 

cities, a much to be deplored tendency of modern life; also saving the cost 

= transportation of crude products, a matter of great economy to the pro- 
ucer. 

‘Phe same principle of action determined to be expedient to found a suc- 
cessful sugar plantation on the Chino ranch, as above recited, is precisely 
the same as shonid be ad by our Government, as what has been found 
practical for an individual will also,be found practica! fora community or a 
nation. 

Before going to Chino I visited the beet factories in Nebraska 
There are two of them, one at Grand Island and the other at 
Norfolk. They cost in the aggregate about $900,000. One of 
the most interesting features about the manufacture of sugar is 
that it is such an institution as must be located out among the 
farmers. ! happened to be in Nebraska while some of the farm- 


ers were seeding the land for beets; some of them were thinning 


the beets, some of them were cultivating the beets, some of 
them were preparing the soil for the next year’s crop, and I 
spent some time out among the farmers watching the different 

rocesses of their labor. I talked with them, inquired concern- 
ing the difference between the profits of raising sugar beets and 
of raising wheat and corn. I found without a single exception 
that the farmers were not only satisfied with what they were 
doing on their little tracts of land, but that they were pleased. 
A number of them informed me that they could raise beets at a 
much less price than they were receiving for them at the factory 
and still make a better living than they could by raising wheat 
or corn. 

A beet-sugar factory costing from $400,000 to $500,000 will use 
easily 300 tons of beets a day Savine a ‘‘eampaign” of 100 days, 
each ton producing an average of 165 pounds of sugar, or a total 
output of 4,950,000 pounds. This would require 8/0 beet-sugar 
factories to produce the requisite sugar for home consumption. 

Now, tho average beet yield is probably 10 tons to the acre, 
and on this basis it would take 20 acres of beets per day or 
2,000 acres to supply one 300-ton factory during a ‘‘ campaign,” 
say 1,600,000 acres per annum to give us sugar enough for our 
own supply, taking the consumption of 1892 as the average. 

This land can not be too judiciously selected. A mistake as 
to soil constituents in any of several different directions would 
render an investment profitless. 

The soil must not be stony, nor too heavy or compact. The 
arable stratum should be from 12 to 16inchesthick. Its various 
constituents are first carefully analyzed. The surface and sub- 
soil should be porous to admit of good drainage and a free circu- 
lation of air, and the climate is a very necessary factor. Phos- 
phoric acid, potash, nitrogen compounds, andlime constituents 
are necessary, but they must exist in soluble combinations and 
readily assimilate. They must not be excessive in any case, 
and a great deal of time and money is properly expended on this 
initial study. Good water, of the proper kind, and plenty of it 
is necessa y, and a factory should also be located with 
for fuel and cust of freight in and out. Beet land can not be 
profitably selected — regardless of all these thirigs, even 
though it may be within the radius or in the belt of country gen- 
erally thought to be suitable. 

The labor in the factory on a ton of beets is from $1.50 to $1.57 
per ton or, eee ean n” inone factory, 
to say nothing of the amount paid out for labor in the field to 
grow the beets. In 800 factories it would be $36,000,000. The 
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coal, coke, limestone, bags, andoil, per ton of beets workeg 
$1.37, or $411 per day; $41,100in a “campaign,” and 80) fao:, 
$32,880,000. 

The freight on the material is 24 cents per ton os 
$72 per day; $7,200 ina ‘‘campaign,” and for 8) sf 
railways would receive in transportation charges $3.56) 95 

All these considerations enter into the question of «iy; 
ployment in our own country to labor in divers dircctio, 
especially in the coal, coke, and limestone industries, 

Before going further, | have no doubt some of the ¢ 
will do me the honor as well as themselves the plo 
amine some representations that I have secured fo 
struction. I have aphotograph hereof a bunch of } . 
may seem a trifling matter, but the very first thing jp | 
lishment of the beet industry is to train the farmers to , 
good beet seed, just as a successful woolgrower mist, | 
cated in the art of raising wool before he becomes sho +> 
off a fine finished product. The manner in which the he 
manufacturers have conducted the improvement of r 4 
seed is curious as well as instructive. They send for fopojoy 
seed. They bring it here, sprout it, make s*lections the «... 
as we do in the raising of stock. Herel have a picture pan». 
senting persons experimenting upon seed. [Hxhibitine 

The farmers have to learn in the first place how to yp». 
the soil for raising beets. They are not permitted to run alo 
with a little 2 by 6 turning plow, running 4 inches deep ; 
ing it sharpened once in six months. But they must breil up 
the soil 14 to 18 inches deep, and it is all the better jf jt ; 
broken still deeper. It must be pulverized, and whilo that ; 
going on chemists, practical and experimental chemists, tes: 
the qualities of the soil, and if it lacks a littie of any partic ul, 
element, there are fertilizers adapted to that particular kind of 
soil so as to make up the deficiency. 

Here I have a picture representing persons planting the seed 
thinning the first crop [exhibiting!. Here is another 
ing] representing them in the cultivation of the crop. Tho-e 
are Nebraska pictures. Here is another [exhibitiny) showing 
the inmates of the reform school, boys and girls, cultivating the 
plants. Here is a picture [exhibiting] representing 1 beet field 
after the cultivation has beencompleted. Hereisa picture {ex- 
hibiting] of the finished beet; and here is a picture [exhibiting] 
of a pile of beets ready for the factory. Here is a picture {exhi 
iting] of the factory itself, situated at Grand Island. Then here 
is another picture exhibiting] representing the roadways 0! the 
farmers carrying their beets to the factory and the elevated 
bridgeway over which they drive their wagons in order to tur 
the beets in. Here is a picture [exhibiting] representing th 
other side of the factory, with the railroads bringing in be 
There [exhibiting] are both sides. Then here is a pictur 
hibiting] of the internal arrangement of the factory. 

After the beets are taken to the factory they are weighed and : 
dumped into a large bin extending perhaps 200 or more fe 
in the center of the bin is asluice-way for the movement 0! wa! 
The beets are thrown into the sluice-way. The water carr 
them under the factory, and in eighteen hours from tho ti 
they have passed into the factory they come outat the other 
in white sugar. In the mean time no human hand has to 
any part of the process. I have here a sample of the suvar that 
was produced at the Grand Island factory last year. T ar’ 
now two factories producing beet sugar in Nebraska. ‘Thiere 
one in Utah, about 25 miles south of Salt Lake City. The 
three inthe State of California; and at the Chino factory, 0! 
Ispokea few minutes ago, there was more sugar produc 
and I presume also in 1893, than there was at the larges 
factory in the State of Louisiana. So we have establis 
fact that we can not only produce the sugar, but we cin produce 
it in any quantity if you will only give us a little time and no 
remove from us the protection which the laws now !o © 
afford to us. 

The Government has assisted us some in the Stat 
We have been experimenting a good deal in the matter of sorg- 
hum sugar cane, and we have been producing sugar there 0! 4 
merchantable quality for some ten years. Because of a clan 
in condition, hard times, as we call it, coming on, We fe a 
that some of our establishments were unable to stem the curren’, 
but two of them are still left and are producing sugar. "or! 
last two or three years we have been experimenting W''!1 S's 
beets, and are now entirely confident that in a little time wo Ww" 
be able to manufacture as good beet sugar as is produced an 
where else. ; ares 

I believe-for my own State, that if the laws now in existe™'" 
are permitted to remain as they are, though 1 would o a 
the duty from refined sugar, inside of five years we wi!) ©" 
five large factories in Kansas producing sugar from cano 6% 
from beets. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. ~ Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 
*'Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 
Mr. FRYE. 


ager with his people to pay them a bounty for ten years, 


which contract the United States is now morally bound to carry 

out? 

Mr. PEPFER. : it 
carry out all of its contracts with relation tosugar. That covers 
the entire case. I have not time to stop and discuss the Hawa- 
iian question, because [ have a good many more things to say 
about the production of sugar in this country, the bounty sys- 
tem, and allthat. — r # ‘ 

Mr, FRYE. I think the Senator from Kansas misunderstood 
me. The McKinley law provides that for ten years a certain 
pounty shall be paid for the encouragement of sugar-making 
from beets in the United States. Now, having made that pro- 
vision for ten years, does not the Senator think the United States 
morally bound to keep that law on the statute books? 

Mr. PEFPER. Ido; [ do certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator think that a bounty paid 
for the purpose of encouraging the raising of sugar in this coun- 
try would be very much more efficient than any duty on sugar? 

Mr. PEFFER. I think I shall be able to demonstrate that so 
conclusively to the Senator that he will not have any doubt about 
it, if he has now. 

Mr. GRAY. I suppose the Senator from Kansas, as well as 
other citizens who are not Senators, will congratulate themselves 
upon that theory that Mr. McKinley was merciful enough not to 
make it much more than 2 cents a pound and bind the laborers 
of the country for a bounty to favored producers? 

Mr. PLFFER. Oh, the Senator from Delaware may put what- 
ever construction he pleases on the McKinley act. I do not 
claim the paternity of that measure. I probably have said as 
many hard things about some of its features as the Senator from 
Delaware; but I think I shall demonstrate before I get through 
that as to some things, and as to sugar especially, the bounty 
system is vastly better than the duty system; and if after I shall 
have concluded my argument the Senator will, in view of the 
facts I present, insist that the duty system is better than the 
bounty system, he is welcome to his belief. 

Mr. GRAY. The bounty system is very good for those who 
get the bounty, I confess. 

Mr. PEFFER. No better than the duty system for those that 
get the duty. ‘ 

A factory that will work up 500 tons to 600 tons of beets in 
twenty-four hours uses the beets grown on about 5,000 acres of 
lang. A plant like thatat Norfolk or Chino costs about $500,000; 
but though it costs half a million dollars tomake the first pound 
of sugar, after that the way is clear. 

A successful sugar factory in a neighborhood is a pioncer. 
Others will follow at convenient distances away, and the fact 
that good marketable sugars in profitable quantities have been 
and are now being produced from both sorghum and beets is 
encouraging, to say the least. 

In Kansas we early began to consider among the farmers 
whether we could not organize associations of our own by 
which we could raise sufficient means in neighborhoods, a few 
farmers combining together, to produce sugar in profitable 
quantities. A good many of us had discovered that a good arti- 
cle of sugar could be produced from sorghum cane. in 1859 I 
went to Missouri and opened a farm in Morgan County, in that 
State. I had a delightful little crop of sorghum cane growing 
when the army came along, and I was manufacturing it into 
what we called molasses. We found it to be such an excellent 
quality of syrup that we barreled up a considerable quantity of 
it. Iremember that when the soldiers came along they relieved 
us of all but about a half barrel. That we took away with us to 
filinois before the season got to the meridian heat, and after the 
cask was opened a few months later in [llinois we found to our 
surprise that a very considerable quantity of the syrup had al- 
ready settled into a finely-grained sugar. 

That was our first experience in sorghum sugar making, and 
since that time I have never lost faith that eventually the 
farmers of the United States will produce vast quantities of 
their own sugar out of sorghum cane. But we soon discovered 
that it was practically impossible for one farmer, or for 
adozen ordinary farmers, to produce the necessary capital 
to manufacture sugar on a sufficiently large scale to make 
it at all profitable, even for home use. We held State meet- 
ings. We had a State association; we had chemists, we had 
professors of chemistry from colleges and universities in differ- 
ent States come and talk to us. Finally we had our own chief 


is 


phomist, Dr. Wiley, come to usfrom Washington and deliver lec- 
res, 


We began to build mills. We invited men with means 


I think the United States is morally bound to | 
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Does not the Senator from Kansas think thatun- | 
the McKinley law,so known, the United States entered into | 


| less things were so changed as that after awhile w 











to come and assist us. 


We finally ba- 
gan to produce sugar ata profitable rate, merchantable sugar, 
not nearly so white as this, from the Norfolk factory [exbibit- 


Companies were formed. 


ing], bat notso dark as some which I have in thiscan[exhibiting], 
from the Medicine Lodge factory in Kansas of last year 

[ lost heart, partially because I discovered that it was abso- 
lutely necessary in the manufacture of sugar to invest 
amounts of money, and we had not much money i 
We had none that we could use in that way. Indeed, it 
we could do, and. more in a great many instances, to pay the 
periodical demands that were made upon us on debt 
had contracted individually. [came to the conclusion 
» could Lil 
the interest of capitalists in the manufacture of sugar in our own 
State we would have to abandon it. 

Now, I begin to see streaks of dawn. If Congress will only 
let the sugar lawalone until itexpires by limitation, | believe | 
can build upa national sugar industry in this country so as to sup 
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ply all the sugar weneed. I wroteafewdays ago toa gen n 
in charge of the Medicine Lodge factory in Kansas. The: 


producing sorghum sugar; they are notproducing white 
atall. [tis brown. Nevertheless it shows what we can do in 
the way of raw material for refiners, and that can be produced 
in paying quantities. By reason largely of the active effor 
my colleague when I came into the Senate, Mr. Piumb, a con- 
siderable sum of money was appropriated by Congress for 
experimenting in the way of developing the sorghum sugar 
industry of Kansas, and it has been a profitable investmon 

Our State Legislature passed a bounty law by which 2 cents a 
pound were granted for every pound of sugar that was made 
from the sorghum cane, and we have had no reason to r 
it. I have aletter here from the proprietor of asorghum sugar 
factory in Kansas. 


MEDICINS LODGE, KAnNs., W 

Sir: Mr. Thomas Best, of this city, has shown me your note requesting a 
sampleof sugar grown here, suggesting atthe same time that [ shou!d w ’ 
you on the subject of the proposed abolition of the sugar bounty As oI 
deeply interested both materially and morally in the matter, Lam giad to 
have the opportunity of attempting to strengthen your hands in the fight 
you are waging for not only our interests, but the national honor As th 
standpoint which I occupy is peculiar, I may be able to do something to 
ward this object. 

Lam an Englishman, and some sixteen monthsago, having friendly rela 
tions with the owners of thesugar mill tn this city, I came out here and ' 
induced by the prospects of the sugar industry, fostered as it was by t I 
tional and State bounties, to invest in land somewhat considerably with a 
view of raising sorghum cane forthe mill. Itdid not occur tome te suspect 
any insecurity in this enterprise, arising from the possible withdrawal of 
the bounty, to which, for the term of years specified in the act of Concres 
granting the same, I considered the national honor pledged. The last sea 
son’s operations, the first in my own experience, resulted in considerable 
loss owing to thealmost universal failureof thecropthroughdrought. Loss 
through such a cause must, however, be borne with equanimity, seeing tha 
the cause is beyond control of man. 

Now, however, that | am threatened with permanent and total loss of my 
invested capital, owing to the repeal of the bounty, on the strength of which 
I made the investment, it is incumbent upon me to enter my protest against 
the breach of faith involved with all the vigor I am endowed with 

As Lremarked at the commencemoent, being an Englishman, I may be sa 
to occupy a pecultar position in relation to this matter. It was, as [ con 
ceive, the implied object of the bounty act to induce domestic and foreign 
capital to invest itself in the development of the immense natural res 
of this country on the special line of sugar production. There is no! 
new in the offer of such inducements. France,Germany, Austria, and othe 
countries have adopted the same plan in fostering the same industry in 
their respective territories. [t is alsoin the very nature of the plan that 
the inducements offered by it should be fora fixedtermof years. It is<« 
ous that the expenditure invoived in the building of large mills f 
with expensive plants of modern machinery, and the preparat! 
vation of tracts of land for the raising of the necessary crops need: 
curity of a national contract, extending over a fairly prolon i term of 
years. 

The bounty act furnished this natural security. On this 
many thousands of others have invested our means. No more subst lal 
security than @ nation's word is conceivable by me. But this is a nation’s 
bond. just as binding, as I conceive it, asif ithad been a contract entered into 
individually by the nation with each manufacturer and farmer whoenzs 
in the sugar industry in the United States. It is certain thatif it is netkept 
the breach of it will involve the ruin of all but the very richest of those en 
gaged in the business. The repeal of the bounty, however, unless the 
science of the nation is aroused to the iniquity of such an act by such « 
as you are making, seems to be almost decided on. It is proposed by serious 
politicians to forfeit the proverty of such as myself, whose only fauit } 
been implicit reliance upon the nation’s promise, and a ready failing in + 
the nation’s plans for the development of the country’s resources. Tt 
course, amounts to confiscation, pure and simple 

I do not hesitate to say that such a course would be repudiated as dishon 
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oring to the nation by every European or other civilized government [ 
will not believe, until it becomes an accomplished fact, that the freest cou 

try under the sun, as the United States does not hesi ate on every « asion 
to style itself, will assert its freedom to break faith with its own citizen 


and the strangers that are within its gates. That would be the freedom 
anarchy. Inevery true senseit is the very negation of freedom. Thee 
of many semipublic institutions in this country has during the past 
months been destroyed, ani thousands of European investors have 
heavily by their failure; but these regretable results would be as n 
compared with a failure on the part of the Government to keep its pled 
No faith could be placed, in the future. in the mos lemn p es of the 
nation by either citizens or aliens. ‘Ichabod might be writt ver the 
portals of the Capifol and the White House, for truly the glory of the 
nation will have departed. 

I have written of the moral aspects of this question because to my mind 
these are the most prominent and serious. Nevertheless the material in 
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terests involved are hardly less serious. Speaking of this section of the coun- 
try, I have no hesitation in saying that the abolition of the bounty on sugar 
would put thecountry back many, many years. This is a semiarid section 
of country. It has been found that sorghum is one of the safest prpducts 
thatcan be cultivatec on theland. The progress made in the sugar content 
of the plant, largely effected by Government aid, has been rapid and emi- 
nently satisfactory. The effect of bounty repeal would be to throw away 
the many thousands of dollars spent on experiments and stultify the far- 
seeing legislation of the past which has accomplished the achieved results. 
To private interests such as mine it would mean disaster all round. 

‘armers and mill owners would lose not only their investments, but the 
future chance of recouping past losses and making a livelihood for them- 
selves and future generations in the most legitimate manner, namely, that 
of producing by their toil one of the prime necessities of the people. The 
country would become less valuable than in the old cattle days, almost 
less valuable than in the old Indian and buffalo days, because of the destruc- 
tion of the turf and the impossibility of restoring it. 

I need not, however, trouble you further. What I have written is in brief 
what one who is deeply interested, along with hundreds of others, feels and 
thinks onthe question. I can not imagine any argument which can justify 
such an outrage on morality and on the material interests of the commu- 
nity as the proposed abolition of the = bounty would involve. 

Trusting that I may be excused for taking so much of your valuable time 
in troubling you with this letter, the only justification of which is the im- 
portance of the subject, 

Lam, sir, yours faithfully, 
W. H. REVIS. 


Senator W. A. PEFFER, 
Washington D. @. 

It has been demonstrated that sugar-bearing sorghum will 

row in more than half the States of the Union and mature well. 

ut there is one trouble with reference to the plant, and it is the 
same with respect to beets to at least nearly the same extent. 
It is ony affected by frost, and it will require the protection 
of large sheds and warehouses, so that the crystallizing material 
will not be injured by frost. It has been shown that good sugar- 

roducing plants are grown in California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, ixissourl, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and Utah. 

It is a business, as I said in the beginning, that must be estab- 
lished out among the farmers.. A sugar manufacturer can not 
remove the beets from Kansas and Nebraska to Boston, Mass., 
or to New York, or to Paterson, but he must bring his factory 
right there where the beets are grown. Southern States are 
progressing rapidly. After they began to build their factories 
out among the cotton planters, and to build their furnaces and 
their rolling mills in the midst of iron and coal mines, they found 
they could produce cotton cloth and pig iron as cheaply as they 
are produced anywhere in the world and much cheaper than they 
are produced in any other portion of this country. 

Now, the sugar manufacturing business must go out among 
the farmers. So here is an industry (and that is a strong point 
I make for my people) in which the farmers can produce what is 
ealled raw material and have it manufactured rightin their midst 
with acommunity of farmers around thefactory; and at the rates 
at which beets are selling to such factories, and at the rates at 
which manufacturers can afford to pay, the farmers can make a 

ood living off of 10acres of land, and in addition to that they can 

uy the land and pay for itout of the proceeds over and above 
their living. If we are ever toarrive at a system of small farm- 
ing, without waiting until we are forced to it, here is a volun- 
tary method. Here is an opportunity for the sugar manufac- 
turers to benefit mankind by benefiting the small farmers around 
them, and I plead for them. 

I plead for the overcrowded wheat farmer and the overcrowded 
cattle farmer and the corn farmer and the cotton farmer. Here 
is an Sa to establish an industry the product of which 
is needed, constantly needed. among our people. There is a 


greatopening and one that would benefit the farmers eg I 
ave 


am not asking for any benefit to the manufacturer; but I 
shown that it is utterly im ible for the farmers themselves 
to build these factories. e must bringamong us men whocan 
supply the capital; and that being so, those men must under- 
stand that they are not te compete in the beginning with the 
cheap sugarof Germany, France, and Austria, or they will not 
build their factories. 

In passing, let me say it requires a greatdeal of labor, a great 
deal of transportation, a great deal of time and experience, much 
of skill, in the preliminary work of opening up a sugar factory. 
I shall not take the time now to go into details upon that point. 
There is enough in this great subject, and my heart is so full of 
it that a whole day at least,in my judgment, could be profitably 
taken up with its discussion. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope the Senator will take it. 

Mr. PEFFER. No, Mr. President, I do not wish to weary the 
Senate. Perhaps, with the details that I have given, and with 
the corroborative facts in writing upon this point as I am pass- 
ing, enough has been said. But the subject itself is so impor- 
tant, is so far-reaching, the opportunity is so inviting and liable 
toso great a danger, that I make no apology whatever for tak- 
“—— as much time as I have done. 

erhaps the particular point which I have just mentioned is 
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better illustrated in a letter from the Alameda su 
California than by anything else that I have before me, and I 
willinsertit. This writer shows the cost and the labor wa 

paring the land. He shows the qualities of the soil tha, /. 
necessary, the elements of fertilization, the process of improv — 
the seed, the process of improving the saccharine quality of the 


beet itself so as to grow more sugar in one beet. He show: the 
various processes of constructing the factory, where the mate- 
rials come from, who are engaged in their production, thoi, 
transportation, and their incorporation into the building, [yp 
shows the character of the machinery, and its various 1 Ve 
ments when the sugar manufacturing is proceeding. Hoe shor 
the different classes of productions that are involved jin th» 
manufacture of sugar, so as to incorporate certain chemica! eja- 
ments to produce the necessary changes or to prevent gan- 
gerous changes as the sugar is passing from the beet to the sack 
Itis a very interesting paper: , 
ALAMEDA SUGAR FACTORY. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 19. 1599 

DEAR Sir: Through unavoidable interruption I have been de! 
ing you the data for which you asked until the present. 

In looking into the details of the work of our factory I have found that wa 
give employment directly to about 100 men for 100 days; that we have cop. 
tracts with 200 farmers for the cultivation of 2,500 acres of beets, and that 
each acre requires the labor of one man 25 days to plow, cultivate, and har. 
vestthe crop. This would make 62,500 days’ labor for our whole acreaca 
Add to this the factory labor and we have 72,500 days’ labor given entirely t, 
the crop and its working. Aside from this we use this year 4,000 tons ca) 
2,000 tons limestone, 200 tons coke, 80,000 bags, 6,000 yards filter cloth, besideg 
an infinite variety of smaller articles. 

Tho production of the coal and other materials and the transportation 
thereof will add greatly to the days’ labor provided by the factory. As the 
value of an article or commodity depends entirely on the amount of labor 
required to ea it, lam justified in taking the total amount of our ex. 
penditures, less that paid for beets and wages, and dividing it by the ay. 
erage cost of a day’s labor, which I will assume tobe $2. Last year the cos: 
of all other items of expense besides beets and labor was 83 per ton of beets 
worked. This year we shall have over 20,000 tons, which would give 860,000 
as the value of these expenses. Divide 60,000 by 2and we have 30,000 as the 
number of days’ labor required to yeornee the materials to finish the man- 
ufacture of sugar from beets. Adding this to the 72,500 already obtained, 
and we have 102,500 days’ labor to plant 2,500 acres of land to beets and to put 
the finished |e yen in the market. Our factory is asmall one, only having 
a capacity of 200 tons of beets daily, but the disbursement of $200,000 yearly, 
the great bulk of which is distributed immediately around the factory, adds 
greatly to the prosperity and welfare of the agricultural community in 
which it is situated. 

Five years ago the town where our factory is located was one of those 
dead-and-alive places, stagnating for lack of something to do. Nothing 
doing and no one moving. With the advent of the beet-sugar industry, or 
rather its successful development, the entire ee of the place has changed, 
and Iam credibly informed that more money has been distributed there in 
the past four years than during the previous thirty, and I believe it. 

That the cultivation of beets is remunerative to the farmer in this locality 
is amply demonstrated yearly by the recurrence of contracts by the same 
parties, for unless they profited by the industry they would be loath to go 
on = by year at a loss. 

If all the sugar consumed by the people of the United States could be pro- 
duced at home (and it can be) itis easy to see to what extent labor in its 
most diversified forms could be employed and to what extent. 

The annual consumption of sugar in the United States is about 2,000,00 
tons, of which about one-eighth is produced at home. 

Of this one-eighth all except 29,000 tons is produced from cane grown in 
the Gulf States. Leaving the question ofthe possible extension of the sugar- 
cane industry to other hands, let us see what would result from thedevelop- 
ment of the beet-sugar industry. A 500-ton factory is not excessively large 
and may be taken as the basis for calculation. The manufacturing period 
is generally one hundred days, and a factory as above would consume 50,000 
tons during the season. 

A ton of good beets should produce 200 pounds or 10 per cent of its weight 
of white sugar; conmpumaty to produce 2,000,000 tons of sugar we should be 
obliged to grow 20,000,000 tons of beets. Four hundred factories each of 500 
tons daily cone, would be needed to handle this immensecrop. Each 
factory would require for its operation 240 men for one hundred days. Four 
hundred factories would n 69,000 men for one hundred days, or 9,600,000 
men for one day. To cultivate 20,000,000 tons of beets with a yield of 10 tons 
per acre (Germany produces nearly 13 tons) would necessitate the employ- 
ment of 2,000,000 acres of land. From our experience in America it has been 
found that each acre requires one man’s labor for twenty-five days from 

lowing to harvest time, and the 2,000,000 acres would furnish 50,000,000 days’ 

abor. (In France, the factories alone, in 1890-'91 furnished 5,500,000 days 
labor. See French table appended.) 

Each factory would conspme fuel (coal) to the extent of at least 10 0 
cent of the weight of the beets worked, making a total consumption <i. 
factories of 2,000,000 tons of coal. The amount of limestone needed W walt, > 
6 per cent of the weight of the beets or a tota! of 1,200,000 tons, and as - 
limestone must be burned to produce lime it would require for this Leh on , 
1} per cent of the weight of the beets in the shape of coke, amounting to “9 

tons. The packages to contain the finished product amount to no small 
item. Custom has established the use of a double bag (one of cotton and one 
of jute) holding 100 pounds of sugar as the standard package, and to pac 
the 2,000,000 tons 80,000,000 bags must be furnished annually. 

The matter of freight and transportation in and out is no 
this bill of particulars, as there would be of— 


Beets (in) 
Sugar (out) 
Coal (in) 


gar factory of 


ws 


ayed in riy- 
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mean item in 


Tons. 
20, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1. 200, 000 


It is possible to extend the details much farther, but with a reference © ny 
to the pulp, a waste product of the factory, attention will be called ° o ed 
items, © pulp amounts to 38 per cent of the? ret weight, and is of & 
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ue as a fodder for cattle. There would be 7,000,000 tons, enough to feed 
1400 0 head of beef cattle 100 days, the usual time required to fatten them. 
here yet remain other supplies to be furnished in the way of agricultural 
jements, seeds, castings, forgings, lumber, oil, electric lamps, filter 

I ets, etc., enough to establish industries themselves. The stimulus 
given py the sugar industry would extend to every art, trade, and profes- 


gion. : 
hat 20,000,000 tons of beets at 10 per cent yield of sugar would 
eT resent needs, and that they could be produced and worked ata 
coal cost of 8 r ton (it costs 89 now), with labor worth $1.50 per day, it 
follows that this industry could furnish 93,333,000 days’ labor, including the 

9,000,000 days above mentioned. 7 

"he annual disbursement of money for each factory would be $350,000, a 

olden douceur to the community where situated. 

. The ramifications to which these golden streams would extend would be 

innumerable, and ever, occupation would in greater or lesser degree be a 

ainer by having the nited States produce its own sugar. 

. ‘Annually upward of 8140,000,000 is sent out of the country, and for it we have 

the sugar; but the sugar is consumed or disappears and the tax for its cost 

is annually taken from American channels of trade and presented to foreign 
maid the sugar be produced at home,all this vast sum now sent away 
would remain here in circulation, adding greatly to our wealth. The con- 
sumption, instead of beimg lessened or remaining stationary, would with 
the increase of population, also increase, so that in ten years the annual 
needs of this country would be close upon 3,000,000 tons. 

The production at home, and the maintenance in this country of the cir- 
culation of $140,000,000 annually, would be of infinite value to all interests of 

apital. 

ae industry furnishes from 53 to 54 per cent of the total sugar 

of the world, and is at our service, for the results of the past five years have 

shown that it can profitably exist over a great area of our country. Begin- 

ning experimentally in the early part of this century, it was not until 1888, 

when under the stimulus of ample capital and with iutelligent methods un- 

der the management of technical men, that the production of beet sugar be- 
came a financial eeneens and every factory erected since that time has also 
successful. 

Provtne early stages, previous to 1888, great difficulty was experienced, and 

it was thought that the trouble lay entirely with the manipulation of the 

factories. No strictly technical men were in charge of the early factories; 
that is,no sugar technologists, men who knew every practical and theoretical 
detail of sugar manufacture. Under the new era it was soon found that the 
supply of beets was inadequate; that the agricultural development must 
saa A the establishment of the factory; that the farmer must be shown 
ow to grow beets ata profit. Having reached this conclusion, they set out 
to produce beetsin sufficient quantity and of good quality, the twoabsolutely 
necessary conditions for the successful operation of the factories; but, at 
the same time, they looked to it that the farmer should bea gainer. To in- 
sure both quantity and quality the factories imported the best varieties of 
seed from Europe, and they brought over expert agriculturists to teach the 
farmer how to plant the seed and cultivate the crop, so that the land should 
give the greatest yield both in roots and sugar, well understanding that 
nnage and quality must go together for mutual advantage. 

The factories imported European agricultural implements and devised 
new ones. They stimulated agricultural implement makers and others to 
invent seed drills, cultivators, and harvesters suited for American use. 

The farmer received his seed at cost for first planting, and, if for any rea- 
son the seed failed to sprout, gave him more without charge. More than all 
this, if his crop was insufficient to pay his indebtedness to them, they forgave 
thedebts. In every way they aided and stimulated the beet-grower until 
he made a success of the agricultural part. 

The manufacture of g sugar from good beets is easy, and to get large 
quantities of good beets they worked with tireless energy. 

Still we are far from reaching the summit of European success, for we 
are as yet infants, and the extent to which the industry has develo does 
not make it a common thing to hear of a “ beet farmer,” but the leaven is 
working and under fostering legislation ten years will not pass before we 
shall see a million acres of gro g sugar beets. 

The advantage of sugar-beet culture to the United States would be two- 
fold, in that it would withdraw from cereal culture the greater part of 
2,000,000 acres of land, and to that extent relieve the depression which now 
exists in our farming industry. 

With the protection afforded by the present bounty, or its equivalent 
beet-sugar factories can operate; without it they can not. A =. of less 
than? cents a pound jis not —e to the present bounty, for it would 
leave the domestic sugar producer a much less margin than at present and 
the profit to-day is less than three-fifths of the bounty. 

—_—. the production of domestic white sugar is opposed to the interests 
of the atsugar refiners, who themselves desire to do all the refining, and 
if the domestic sugar producer is left to the protection of a duty only it is 
in the power of the refiners to so control prices that the beet-sugar factory 
must either produce raw sugar or make white sugar at aloss. The sugar 
refiners of this country are the sole purchasers of one-third the entire world’s 
sugar and have it in their power to raise or depress the price of the raw ar- 
ticle, and as raw sugar producers the beet-sugar factories would be forced 
to obey their mandates. 

Under the previous law, and stimulated by the possibility of gain under 
a tariff of 2cents per pound on imported sugar, our capitalists undertook 
the task of developing the beet sugar industry, investing millions of dollars 
and years of time to make it what itis. Congressional legislation reduced 


the tariff, consol the domestic sugar producer by the promise of a bounty 
for fifteen years. other words, it was desired to give two bounties, one 
to the people at large, so that they might have cheap sugar, and one to the 


producer, that he might not sufferloss. 

The first was an indirect bounty of #55,000,000 annually, while the other 
ras 8 direct one of $10,000,000. With increase of consumption each would 

It Was 4synallagmatic contract between the people of the United States 
and the American producers, and, by fixing a consideration to be paid and 
a limitof time for it to exist, the parties to the contract werein honor bound 
to live up to its conditions as much as individuals would be who signed a 
similar contract. 

More than that, the contract has been entered into and for more than two 
years lived up to in good faith. The people have received their share in the 
way of cheaper sugar, while the producer had his in coin. 

‘ In good faith the producers have followed the terms of the contract, hav- 
rye hoe the number of factories from three to six and the output from 
2,000,000 pounds in 1890 to 27,000,000 in 1892, while the estimate for 1893 is 
nearly 60,000,000 pounds. The other party to the contract has paid the 
bounty promptly, thereby acknowledging the validity of the agreement, 
which it would be a breach of faith for the Government now to abrogate. 
b The people have been the greater gainers by. the bargain and the producers 
tale been content; but the continued agitation of the question deters capi- 
from further investment, and the whole sugar industry languishes. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


OSI 


It would seem that the possibilities of beet-sugar manufacture for the re- 
lief of the agricultural depression and for the retention of an enormous capi- 
tal within the United States, are so great that the continuance of the con- 
tract for the full period would be but a small price to pay for the establish- 
ment of an industry which would make us independent of foreign nations in 
that particular. 

Germany produced but 205,000 tons in 1872, but under the fostering care of 
its Government it has increased its yield to 1,258,000 tons in 1992. 

There the waste products of manufacture go tar towards liquidating the 
cost of manufacture, while here we have yet to convince farmers of the value 
of pulp and lime scums, Cheap fuel and labor allow the Europeans to util- 
ize the molasses, while here, except fora small proportion wel for vinegar, 
the greater part is run to waste. These difficulties are only temporary, dis- 
appearing as the value of the by-products is discovered. 

ur advantages for manufacture are that we can produce a beet superior 
in sugar, that we have better implements, and that our soil is practically 
virgin, deep and of good texture, existing in vast area. Farmers and farm 
laborers do more work for better pay than in Europe, and the same applies 
to the laborer in the factory. 

We have the skill, inventive genius, and energy to carry out our ideas; 
but, above all, we have the daring to spend one dollar to save two. 

Whether it should be for this Congress or another to legislate favorably 
remains to be seen, but sooneror later our sugar production will be known 
as a great American industry, leading that of the rest of the world. 

We have the territory, the capital, and the skill, but we neei protection. 

Inclosed are copies of the last German and French statistics. 

Yours, truly, 


E. C. BURR, 
Manager Alameda Sugar Compa 
Hon. W. A. PEFFER, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have here the expenses of producing a ton of beets in France 
and at Grand Island in Nebraska, with a statemont of what 
makes the difference in the matter of cost between this country 
and that of France; the difference in the matter of freight on 
materials used in the beets, and on other material necessary; upon 
coal, upon coke, upon the fuel oil, wood, lime rock, sugar bags, 
soda, tallow, labor, incidentals, ete., and all the different items, 
so that Senators can see for themselves what is included in the 
cost of establishing a factory of this kind and in conducting it. 

Mr. FRYE. What is the difference between the cost of a ton 
of beets in France and in this country? 

Mr. PEFFER. The costof atonof beets at Bresles, in France, 
is $6.45. In Nebraska it is $10.81. 


COST OF BEET SUGAR. 


The cost of beet sugar to manufacturers in the United States differs, be- 
cause it depends on the difference in cost of material and of labor, regard 
being had for location of factory, cost of freight, etc. Abroad the cost of 
prownsing beet sugar per ton or pound Is from 25 to WO per cent less than itis 

ere, and this is principally so because labor that costs here 75 cents and 
$1.50 aday can be obtained there for from 20 to 80 cents, and beets, for which 8 
per ton are paid here, cost only 83.60 and 84 abroad. These two factors are 
the more material ones, For instance, in France the expenses on a ton of 
beets were as follows: 


Expenses per ton of beets. 
Bresles factory in France: 
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Average yield of sugar per ton of beets, 165 pounds; cost, per pound, 6.5 
cents in Nebraska. Average selling price, 44 cents. 

In 1892 the actual cost of production in Nebraska, at Grand Island, was 6 
cents; in 1891, 6} cents; in 1890,7 cents. Showing that in three years the 
cost of production has been reduced 1 cent per pound. 

Reducing the cost of labor to what itis in France (50 cents), and the cost 
of beets to MH, the total expense ona ton of beets would be 810.81, minus 

2.07, or $8.74. On this basis the cost of beet sugar here would be about 54 
cents per pound. The figures as to cost of beet sugar, as given by the Wat- 
sonville factory in 1888-"s9, are as follows: 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN DIFTERENT CouNTRIns 
The consumption of sugar per capita for the principal cea alt 
world during the year 1887 was, according to Government statistios) nn? 
as follows; Statistical report 
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PE ade saniiniiiisoaieitticnschisne 11.35 | Argentine Repubiic 
Austria and Hungary -........- 12.10 | Great Britain. 
With a population of 65,000,000, consuming 3,575,000,000 pounds .° 
the per capita of the United States would be 55pounds. ©” 
Weareconsuming more sugarin this country per head of pony, 
lation, and in the aggregate, than anyother people in the ean 
In 1880 our consumption was 960,764 tons of 2.4) pounds tn in, 
ton. We have increased from that up to 1892 when the av. ee 
was 1,813,563 tons of the same weight. Coming to pornds. our 
consumption last year was about 4,000,000,600 pounds which i: 
about 2,000,000 short tons; that is to say, tons of 2,00) pound. 
each. Our per capita consumption in 1885 was 49.9 pounds: in 
18938, 65 pounds. ere, you see, we have increased from 50 
pounds substantially in 1885 to 65 pounds in 1893. What is stil! 
more striking is that from 1885 to 1890 we increased from 5\) 
unds, omit the fractions, to 54 pounds per capita; whereas 


rom 1890 to 1893. we increased from 54 pounds to 65 p: s—1] 
no money on a $188,000 investment the first year, nor on a 8556,000 in- Epunde to SS pounde—t) 


pounds per capita in the last three years. 

, and only areasonable dividend : : 

ae denen Ganshtamenaientieaiee “pyprodiets as| What has caused this increased consumption? There is but 
they do abroad, the cost of s here would be materially ased. For | ono reasonable answer. Free sugar. Now, if we will continue 
instance, the beet pulp is purchased and fed to cattle, because it is a law, which gives us free sugar, after taking the tax 


Oe Sika a sintitntiirimnncnoacuicnssensen -- 29,937 


‘This was about 5 per cent on inves iment. 

Sugar, avorage price, 5.6cents. Paid for beets, average price, 85. 

Consul J. §. Potter, writing on the subject of the costof sugar in Soomane, 
under date of 1880, says it is about 4 cents und there. If allowance is 
made abroad for product from metlasses, it is 3} cents. Consul Potter's re- 
sult is reached by making the beets yield 11 pounds of raw sugar from 110 
pounds of beets, or 1 pound of sugar from 10 sof beeta, or 200 pounds 
raw sugar from a short (2,000 8) ton of beets. He makes the cost of 
sugar 4.2 cents per 11 pounds of sugar, or about 4 cents per a. 

ther considerations are, that factories in the United States stand idle 
from six to nine months in ayear, the capital invested being, for that period, 
a dead loss, while abroad they run from nine months tothe yeararound. It 
results that the large amount of short-term labor here required is not util- 
ized beyond a month or two, which causes labor to fix its own price in the 
United States. 

Both here and abroad it is knowa that a beet-sugar factory, wherever lo- 
cated, will not pay the first two or three years, anda a. is accord- 
ingly provided. At Grand Island, in Nebraska, about 890,000 was sunk the 
first two years. At Alvarado, Cal., Mr. Hecht tells us ony Hearings before 
— and Means sacmeaee, Seana 19, 1893, page ) that the factory 
made 



















fattening; $1.25 a ton, given here when 2 cents can Bee 
eS a eae a. et Sieentiicmmith- dae ianaiieatiiaeeaan refined sugar—and I hope that will be done—it is reasonable 
worth on the farm. Then we bave the potash salts and the lime cake, used | to assume that our increased consumption will be about the samo 


abroad by farmers for fertilizing and paid for, while in this . articla ia 
ivisan itm of expense, aa it aust be Raalod way fram the factory. All| {ho more of it is consumed, if tis an article it general Jowsa’ 
ent conditions. Mr. President, we consume an enormous amount of suzar. [ 


In Grant on Beet Root Sugar, page 44, the author gives the cos have a table here which shows how much sugar we havo inm- 
Fra 4, 441, and 5.2 cents per and his calcniation is based = ave un 
Sostn oonthins only 83.47, $3.87, and Eso per ton, and labor at bees 66 ton ported from 1851 down to 1892, and it also shows how much duty 
cents a day: we paid on that portion of it that duty was chargeable upon. 
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Quantities and values of sugar and molasses imported into the United States, with the annual amountsof duty collected on, end cost per pound of, iinpor/ei sugar 
Jor each year from 1851 to 1892, inclusive. . . 








* Sugar. Molasses. 













Average 


Year ending June 30— cost per 







































Dutiable. Free and dutiable. pound in Free and dutiable. 
foreign 
country. 
Pounds. Pounds. Cents. Gallons. | 
380, 402, 289 380, 402, 289 841,471 | &4,043, 612. 70 3. 60 36, 376, 772 $3, 707, 581 
457, 511, 093 4687, 511, 093 14, 712, 848 4, 175, 758. 80 3.11 82, 795, 610 3, 595, 127 
464, 402, 286 464, 402, 286 14, 987, 831 4, 250, 501. 10 3.18 31, 886, 100 | : 
455, 028, 585 455, 928, 585 18, 702, 781 3, 481, 423. 80 2.89 27, 759, 463 3 
473, 809, 847 473, 809, 847 14, 676, 345 3, 981, 921. 90 3. 02 26, 385, 593 | 3, 
545, 226, 430 545, 226, 430 22,537,414 | 6,385, 974. 90 4.08 23, 617, 674 | 4 
‘776, 984, 262 776, 984, 262 42,774,614 | 12, 477,020.10 5.45 32, 705, 844 | 2 
519, 200, 387 5L9, 200, 387 23, 434, 508 4, 550, 639. 28 4, 26 24, 566, 357 4, 
655, 846, 362 635, 846, 362 30, 577, 335 6, 797, 879. 28 4.55 82, 818, 146 | f 
694, 838, 197 694, 838, 197 31, 078, 970 6, 941, 553. 12 4. 38 30, 922, 633 | 5, 
809, 749, 958 809, 749, 958 30, 637, 897 6, 511, 251. 19 3. 68 29, 941, 3Y 4, 149, 429 
557, 738, 382 557, 738, 382 20, 357,090 | 11, 624, 493. 64 3. 66 25, 157, 2 i, 4 
518, 504, 861 518, 504, 861 19,082,017} 11,118, 544, 38 3. 63 31, 206, 986 4, 782, 37 
632, 230, 247 632, 230, 247 29, 660,076 | 14, 301, 234. 65 4. 68 83, 871, 220 7, 256, 064 
651, 936, 494 651, 936, 494 27,325,897 | 17, 642, 958. 88 4.39 37, 306, 168 7, 427, 397 
1, 000, 055, 024 | 1, 000, 055, 024 40,669, 172 | 27, 3h2, 967. 65 4. 02 45, 285, 983 7, 683, 241 
849, 054, 006 849, 054, 006 35,941,253 | 28, 570, 492. 23 4.09 56, 123.079 | = 11,415, 275 
1, 121, 189,415 | 1,121, 180, 415 49, 495,102 | 30, 447, 970.89 4.33 56, 408, 435 12, 100, 332 
1, 247, 833,480 | 1, 247,833, 430 60, 407,202 | 30, 923, 907. 06 4.74 53, 304, 030 12, 01, 147 
1, 196,773,569 | 1, 196,773, 569 56, 923,745 | 36, 819, 041. 26 4.95 56, 373,537 | 12, 888, 290 
1,277, 473,653 | 1, 277, 473, 653 64,621,239 | 30,751,407. 34 4. 04 44,401,359 | 10, 198, 384 
1, 509, 185, 674 | 1,509, 185, 674 81,213,001 | 28, 865, 447. 02 5. 87 42,214,403 | 10, 67, 511 
1, 568, 304,592 | 1,568, 304, 592 82,716,958 | 29, 832,579. 43 5. 85 43, 533, 909 | 9, H01, UOL 
1,701, 297,869 } 1,701, 297, 869 81, 887,463 | 32,491,318 70 4. 95 47, 189, 837 10, 947, S24 
1, 797, 509,990 | 1,797,509, 990 73, 330,556 | 34, 650, 084. 66 4. 35 49, 112, 25% 11, 685, 224 
1, 493,977,472 | 1,498, 977, 472 58, 120,588 | 39, 438, 417. 65 4.04 39, 0: 8, 157, 470 
1, 623, 932,669 { 1, 654,556, 831 84, 978,182 | 35, 268, 294, 48 4.91 30 25 7, 831, — 
1, 507, 515,385 | 1,537,451,934 | 73,090,958 | 37, 075, 426. 96 5. 06 27, 577, 542 6, 778, 568 
1,793, 004,002 | 1, 834, 385, 836 72, 078, 688 | 38, 065, 803. 76 4.10 38, 460, 347 7, 202, 881 
1, 768, 253,496 | 1, 829, 291, 684 80, 087,720 | 39, 739, 306. 49 4.18 38, 120, 880 8,75 aoe 
BEE <. ccnnsacecensonandsbaceccodsvensedessscensawenstenennccusss 1, 869, 957,918 | 1, 946, 745, 205 86, 670, 624 | 46, 318, 073. 49 4.41 28, 708, 221 6, 734, | il 
DI ic cn ccvcccdnadbasetnnsacconss awedcsacnusnccceaseccusecenevel 1, 884, 267,751 | 1,990, 152, 374 90, 439,675 ) 46,711,795. 14 4.41 37, 268, 830 10, 040, rv 
SEED si enwadenas Hinged ebEA CE dotestesstewecese wvwacdind weenie 2,023, 686,453 | 2, 137, 667, 865 91, 637,902 | 44, 591, 448. 98 4. 37 33, 228, 270 rears 
TOOE. . erncecnnqanestinessctonnscisenannbacer cesses enascesesconaces 2, 631, 258,228 | 2, 756, 416, 896 98, 262,607 | 47,500,749. 79 8. 61 84, 128, 640 5, 60 3 
SEED inci coscacenGe cecktnddvathbaammaepnbinisten biventcveusanouaines 2, 548, 232,050 | 2,717, 884, 653 72,519,514 | 50, 885, 915. 89 2. 67 81, 392, 893 oye one 
BE penne canacsabaceuunsaphandiminiinanancmehonnne etedoent --| 2,498,258, 590] 2, 689, 881, 765 80,773, 744 | 60, 265, 538, 24 2.84 89, 079, 808 eta 
BE adiepaie s-seb erheapie cal nip lenis epilnaee piahuspntneneins btawinninditbe baal 2,918, 152.405 | 3, 136, 443, 240 78,411,224 | 56, 507, 405. 57 2. 50 38, 007, 700 Feat’ 005 
| an equ eens cacece sosnccceanvesesooeonen 2, 471, 743, 769 | 2,700, 284, 282 74, 245, 206 | 50, 647,014. 17 2.75 35, 582, 539 Sona’ 897 
Se asagensnessessonecce enbe cancnoannad chavo suacsumiieecostbn 2,518, 878, 284 | 2, 762, 202, 967 88, 543,071 | 54, 896, 437. 38 3. 21 27,024, 551 hep 
Bi isnsonen enasnn pe snmapoce snsncand tdsocdsccecescesbastdssqeces 2, 709, 554,549 | 2, 934, 011, 560 96,004,582 | 53, 986, 873. 85 3. 23 81, 497, 243 on! 50 172 
WI finn nanncacnonennecnccas coon cnenesacvacssesccssenaasacssson= 1, 839, 147, 834 | 8, 483, 477, 222 | 105,728,216 | 82, 303, 602. 63 3.08} 920,604,463) 92, 
MB iano cncvencsnscnancesnnecesenesascencnnesscccntacscensascese 14, 880, 402 | 3,556,509,165 | 104, 408, 813 76, 796. 14 2. 98 +22, 448, 209 my O47, 












* Of this amount, 4,490,912 gallons, valued at $698,197, was imported dutiable. + All free of duty. 


Notr.—All sugar and molasses ammereed or to 1877 were dutiable; from 1877 all raw sugar and molasses im from the Hawaiian Islands a tor 
free of duty; all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard, and all molasses imported from April 1, 1891, were free of duty, except such as are provided f 
in section 3 of the act of October 1, 1890. 











neal 
Of the cane-sugar Selidiadlen be, Gee United Ohiene 1 in the United States I have a 


presenting the number of pounds produced in 1828 


here 
ear 7 7 thaton down to 1892-’93. It will appear from this table 


ee 1851, for example, the cane production in the United 
States was 2 231, 000,000 pounds; in 1854 it had increased to 495,- 


000,000 por inds. and that was the highest production for any year 
in the history of the United States cane-sugar industry up to that 
time. For the ten years from 1850 to 1860 the average was alittle 
over 250,000,000 pounds. 
Then came the great war, which almost wholly destroyed the 
cane-sugar industry; but in 1874~75 we produced 134,000,000 
ounds, and it was increased in 1888~’89 to 287,000,000 pounds. 
| that time they have reached the output ‘of 550,000,000 in 
1892-93; and for the last year, 1893-’04, I have not the figures. 
This shows that the cane-sugar industry is now rapidly devel- 
oping, and, as the other figures which I have in connection with 
these will ‘show, it is not only increasing rapidly, but the pro- 
rtion of increase has been much greater in the last two or 
three years than ever before. As to our entire local production 
of the cane, beets, and sorghum, it is found that within the last 


three years our annual increase in production has amounted 


to about 20 per cent. 
follows: 


The table to which I have referred is as 





I have a brief statement showing how many other industries 
are affected by the cane-sugar industry in Louisiana. This is 
estimated of course by the gentlemen who are interested in the 
manufacture of cane sugar, “but they show that they get a large 
amount of their coal, nearly a million and a quarter dollars’ worth 
of coal, from Pennsylvania and Alabama; that they purchase 
nearly twoand a half millions of mules and horses from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Missouri; a large amount of breadstutts | 
from Minnesota, Missouri, and Kansas, and of meats from Ohio, 
(Hinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, and so on—a large amount in 
theaggregate, $29,910,000, showing that other people are inter- 
ested as wellas the people ‘of Louisiana in this matter of the cane | 
industry. 

Here I have a table showing the production of cane sugar in 
Louisiana and in other Southern States from 1880 to 1893, and 
also of all sugar in different parts of the country. This is the 
largest and most costly product that we buy. 

The production in Louisiana has run as follows, in long tons: 


1893, estimated ............_.. 


In other Southern States: 


CANE SUGAR. Tons. 


5, 500 
7,200 
6, 107 


375, 000 
600, 000 
2, 800, 000 
5, 400, 000 





When we were paying a duty on sugar it produced quite one- 
fourth of our total revenues. So extensive is the sugar busi- 
ness that it is said a change of only one thirty-second | part of a 
cent would be sufficient to divert the sugar produced in the 
West Indies or East Indies toany particular market. The sugar 
of the world is produced in Cuba, Porto Rico, Trinidad, Barba- 
dos, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Demerara, Brazil, Java, Philippine 

ands Mauritius, Reunion, Jamaica, Minor Antilles, Louisiana, 
one Egypt, Sandwich Isl: inds. Germany, Austria, France, Rus- 

ia, Belgium, Holland, and other countries. 





i 
| 
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It is very interesting to note tho sugar crop of the world. 
The cane crop of 1893-94 is made up as follows: 





Whence it comes: Tons 
Cuba...... sien agit i eh 909, 000 
I etree eC en 60, 009 
i a 50, 000 
Barbados . 65, 000 
i a ae eS » 000 
Guadaloupe .. es ) oO 
a 110, 000 
a 25, 000 
ea I £80, 000 
Phillippine Islands a ©, 000 
Mauritius . saad cata cca aati ta ccc ca neal a as 125, OvO 
a a kT a a . a7, 000 
henna é 6, G00 
EEE Eee ss iitinsanancabattiacnsa ahi 25, 000 
I a a eid 65, ONO 
ON aod ai © a “ 65, 000 
EB gypt . ee ee RE SS a ee ee eee ae Se a ee 70. 000 

STII ttt nasi nceinteinadnnd ecmniimmenmtde 135, 00 

REE ESE SS RE a ee eee a ’, 969, 000 
The beet ney was made up as follows: 

W hence it comes vr ns 
Germ e- Scie basinal ies iia aad inal tesa apna ens . 1,300, 000 
Austria. scsi edeallapcticaiea Shiai ahi nia len tien epnetiipiam icing 
| a eee = 
| Russia ha 650, 000 
NN ina chsh thas e aencgpa ene lbeimsenatnbe iain rine 225, UDO 
IT Acinic hesitate i elecoa ecenhielpiatihibeesia nlipuatadiialiiiadbaiin 75, 000 
ee IIE fo ices: dienatennininst dadicaeiacnhaponcbnaldiinttaatidhciatniniephagianain 120, 000 

ia cath escedshctid Miata lie inlet se srtncn nm itipsiiiglnsiaainiahamsepieliniahtesbinsda Sadia 
Total of cance and beet ........ wndiiinn 6, 720, 000 


Of this amount about 5,700, 000 tons ste consumed. Amenien consuming 
1,800,000 tons. This is brought to this country in moro than 1,000 steamers 
and 1,000 sailing vessels. 


The largest sugar refinery in the world is said to be in our 
own country; andifI canhave my way, Mr. President, although 
that establishment is very anxious that the duty now in this 
bill shall be retained, the entire duty will be removed. This es- 
tablishment turns out 13,000 barrels of refined sugar in a day, 
amounting to 4,500,000 pounds. They havea neigh bori ing cooper 
shop to supply their barrels, where 1,000 barrels are set upina 
day. Theirstaves come fromall the great lumber regions of the 
Northwest—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan—and in the South, in Ten- 
nesses, Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

Mr. DOLPH. They will come from Canada under the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. PEFEER. The American Sugar Refining Company, as 
stated by one who has recently examined the subject, disbursed 
during the last two years and eleven months—for improvements 
at the refineries, cost of manufacture, labor, packages, tire in- 
surance, boneblack, etc.—more than 8: 34 ,0U0,000. Then it is in- 
sisted by the manager of the institution that they ought to 
have a quarter of a cent on the pound simply because noone 
would feel it when he puts sugar into his coffee cup. Our sugar 
has beencosting us more than the value of our export of wheat. 
It has been costing us 40 per cent of the value of our export of 
| cotton. I might enumerate many other items showing its pro 
| portional value. 

The raising of the raw material for sugar is peculiarly and 
| disti netively a farm operation, and that is ‘the reason why [ lay 
so much stress upon it. It isone of the new avenues for the ap- 
iP lication of farm labor now open to us that I regard as very im- 

portant. Ever since the Government was established in 1789 a 
has been laid upon sugar, and to that extent the home 
manufacturer was protected until 1890. I here present a table 
showing what have been the rates of duties on foreign sugar 
under the different tariff acts: 













TARIFFS ON SUGAR. 
I scncistriai cel ipl nm niitinaiilinlanami ace et aI a nae b and 3 cents. 
BE a ess caiecnieisaetliginsteuibiete sete ec a a eee 4, 2}, and 5 cents. 
1794 1795. Stun on centnbaindd dbiiedtabibalinndmanbaicinedioiitb alas aortas see 4,3, and 9 cents. 
as in neice a ee , 5, and 9 cents. 
iain intial toate iattnihaiioniilbiain , 3, and 9 cents 
1812-1816 ilesiiesiescnesiechclcias whassdieiicdasulangeapibiagletedtintuhiteualubded wemaddiananiiis aia fal 6, and 18 cents. 
1816-1830 3. 4, 10, and cents. 
1832 oa. ae }, 34, 10, and 12 cents. 
a ofa. 6, ann 6 comin. 
1816 sb atstnats WhGWeasrebil elahiie: aladnah teaaiih bemsanis eeccedianieaanbbessssibicen te 30 per’ cent ad valorem 
ST aiiiedl dptes ents mackie buiaiieediitinatengipaledpinn omibbachaidonmigtiinniabisth a per cent ad valorem. 
1861 sca diia cane sed esteem lactic igh lest ciihaenha 24, 4,5, 6, and 8 cents. 
| SSR ase? oy i ay 2}, 3, 34, 4, and 10 cents. 
I clieatiitcrstniecaicteenerh diniaw duindiallane'vminstbti nian eases nna 3, 34,4, and 5 cents, 
1870- i 14.2 2, 2}, 23,34, and 4 cents. 
1874-1882... peel clbictad sicithin edntemaiabinieidiadinctaians 1,2 , 2.8, 3.4, 4, and Scents 
die eed . J, 29, 3, and 3} cents. 


Our home production is now about one pound in eleven of our 
consumption, so that the whole tariff tax comes upon us. This 


brings me to the point that was raised some time ago by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr.GRay] as to the difference between 
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the bounty and the tariff duty as it affects the laborers of the 
country. I have in every one of the three speeches that I have 
thus far delivered upon this subject referred to the classifica- 
tion of families in the country as it is shown in the census reports. 
Without repeating them now,I show that 91 per cent of the 
families of the country, which is 11,548,038, own only 29 per cent 
of the wealth of the country, which is in round numbers $18,- 
000,000,000; and the average wealth of that class of families is 
$1,632. Then 9 per cent of the families, which is only 1,142,000, 
own 71 per centof the wealth, which is $46,000,000,000 or an aver- 
age of $47,470. 

The present average yearly consumption of sugar per capita 
is 65 pounds—per family of five,325 pounds. I hope the Senator 
from Delaware will let me havethe benefit of his attention while 
I go through this estimate. Theaverage consumption per cap- 
ita in the United States in 1893 was 65 pounds of sugar—per fam- 
ily of five persons, 325. Allowing the average rich family to 
use as much as seven average poor families, we have this state- 
ment: eight families use 2,560 pounds, one-half of which used by 
the rich family, 1,280 pounds. The other half, all the seven 
poor families, use 1,280 pounds, to each one of the seven, 183 

unds. This gives to the wealthier family 1,280 pounds and to 
the poor mages | 183 pounds. 

Now, we multiply the number of poor families by the average 
consumption, 183 pounds, and it gives us this total number of 
pounds: 2,113,290,954. The duty on thatat theold rate of 2 cents 
a pound would amount to $42,000,000 in round numbers. Now, 
we take the wealthier families, one million and over, allowing 
to each one 1,280 pounds, the total number of pounds would be 
1,461,965,920 pounds, on which the 2 cents a pound duty would 
amount to $29,000,000 in round numbers. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor. ] 


Friday, April 13, 1894. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when the hour for concluding 
the afternoon’s discussion arrived yesterday I was engaged in 
presenting a tabular statement to show that under the duty 
system applied to sugar the poorer classes of people pay a larger 
part of the taxes. I had divided the families of the country on 
the $5,000 wealth line, showing that below that line there were 
upward of 11,000,000 families, while above the line there were a 
little more than 1,000,000 families. I showed that allowing the 
wealthier family, whose average wealth according to this di- 
vision is upward of $47,000, to use seven times as much sugar as 
the poorer family, whose average wealth is $1,600, the propor- 
tion of sugar tax which would paid by the poorer class as 
compared with that paid by the richer class would be as 42 to 
29. Out ofa total duty paid on an average of our consumption 


for 1892, the poorer class would pay $42,000,000and the wealthier 
class $29,000, In other words, the poorer class would pay 60 
per cent of the sugar tax. 


That being true, it logically follows that I am in favor of con- 
tinuing the present bounty system until it expires by limita- 
tion. [I have not yet said that I favor what is commonly called 
protection as a principle, nor that I favor the bounty system as 
a principle. at I contend for is that if we propose to con- 
tinue the protective system at all, asto sugar the bounty method 
of protection is better than the duty method. 

r. President, I was among the early advocates of free sugar. 

So far as I now recall the paper with which I was connected, the 
Kansas Farmer, was the first among all of the American papers 
which were not wholly given to the doctrine of free trade, to ad- 
vocate free sugar forthe people. The reason why I did so is the 
same I am now presenting to the Senate, because the duty sys- 
tem bears most heavily on the poorer classes of the people. 
The bounty is paid out of the Treasury ; it ismuch less in amount 
than the duty, and it continues only a few years, while the duty 
isperpetual. If we are to protect the — industry at all, we 
can do it much cheaper by bounty than by duty, and hence in 
order that we might procure free sugar, knowing that it was 
impracticable to remove the duty unless we had a bounty for a 
few years, I favored the placing of a bounty upon domestic sugar 
fortenyears. Finallyan act was passed making the period fifteen 
ears. Now, that that law has been enacted I insist that it is 

tter to let it alone and expire by limitation. 

Bounties are simply one form of protection. Our patent laws 
are one means of protection; premiums for invention are an- 
other. We have made appropriations time and again for experi- 
ments. We are now appropriating ese the Agricultural 
Department for experiments in road-making or for procuring 
information in respect to the best methods of road-making. There 
are bills now pending before this body to appropriate money for 
rs = different directions. We appropriate money 
yearlyfor the benefitof experiment stations in different portions 
of the country. We have built public highways; we have ex- 
pended money for irrigation; we have expended money for ex- 


and 
We have 
Oney for 
the build. 


perimenting with inoculation in live stock, amone swine 
tuberculosisamong cattle, and glandersamong hors.« he 
paid money for designs and models. We have paid m 
soundings of the sea, for the dredging of rivers. foy 
ing and repairing of levees. 

A few years ago we appropriated $6,000,009 for ¢ 
a harbor on the Texas coast, in which the people , 
in which I live are very much interested. In m: 
have give protection in the way of bounties. So 
not atall new. Then, repeating the language of Pr 
son’s message, bounties ought properly to be app! 


he making of 
; 5, 

Xt the region 
Any Ways we 
the system ig 
esident Jack- 


: ied only to in- 
dustries or to objects which are purely of a national! as tn 
Surely nothing now can be more national in its character than 


the establishment of an American sugar industry, 

Mr. President, I propose to occupy afew minute 
ing in comparing the duty methods with the bount 
as to show which one costs the people more. 


8 this morn- 
- y methods, so 
8 The present bounty 
law has but yet eleven years to run, and Senators will tale 


of the fact that when bounty is paid and the report made oo 
particular year it relates to the year preceding. The last } » inty 


that will be paid under the present act of Congross, if permittel 

to run its course, will be in 1905, and that will be a bounty » ‘id 

upon the crop of 1904. _— 
A calculation based on the probable increase of sugar prod ye- 


tion under the bounty law for the full term of eleven years. vot 
to come, shows that the total bounty for the whole period would 
be $338,000,000. Under the eleven years preceding the taking 
effect of the present tariff law our duties on sugar cost us 6542. 


’ 
Total consumption of sugar in the United States 


in 1893, according to Willett & Gray-pounds-. 4, 116, 082, 249 
Average price before 1890 was... _-_-.--- cents St 
Total cost to consumers..-.--..-...--..---- $343, 608. 853. 
Under the bounty policy the average has been 
but 5} cents, or a total of.................-...- 226, 384, 523 
SN ah We x auuctnKddKneyaowGiwk oe 1 16, 622, 330. 
There is a difference in favor of the people of $116,622,330. 


The figures for years, one ata time, are exceedingly interesting. 
The duty that was mag on sugar by the importers and repaid by 
the American people for the years following is as follows: 1885, 
$50,885,915; 1886, $50,265,538; 1887, $56,507,495; 1888, $50,647,014; 
1889, $54,896,437; 1890, 53,985,873; making a total of duty alone 
paid in those six years of $317,188,272. 

- [have prepared a table showing the consumption of sugar in 
the United States and the duty that will be paid on foreign 
sugar, supposing the increase in consumption to continue as it 
has continued for a number of years past for all of the years 
which the bounty has yet to run. Beginning with 1893, when 
the consumption was in round numbers 4,000,000,000 pounds, the 
duty was $80,000,000. That is to say, the extra cost of the con- 
sumption to the American people was $80,000,!00. The table 
gives the calculation up to 1905. 


Table showing the aggregate amount of uty on foreign sugar and the increased 
cost of domestic — by reason of the duty, tf the old law of 2 cents a pound 














duty had been continued, estimating yearly consumption at the usual average, 

2) per cent per year. 

Years. |Consumption. Duty. | Years. [consumption Duty. 

Pounds. | Pounds. 
| See 4, 000, 000, 000 | $80, 000, 000 | 1900 .......] 4,742,000, 000 | $04, 840, 000 
Binsin once 4, 100, 000,000 | 82,000,000 |} 1901 .......| 4,860, 000,000 | 97, 200, 000 
ETE 4, 202, 000,000 | 84,010,000 || 1902_.____. 4,981, 000,000 | 99, 620,000 
| See 4, 805, 000,000 | 86, 100,000 || 1903 __ 5, 105, 000, 000 | 102, 100, 000 
ioncakess 4, 413, 000,000 } 88,260,000 || 1904... | 5, 230, 000, 000 | 104, 600, 000 
Be ackines 4, 524, 000,000 | 90,480,000 |) 1905... .__. 5, 360, 000, 000 | 107, 200, 000 
eee 4, 637,000,000 | 92,740, 000 | 
iI | 
These are the amounts which it would cost the American 


people in the matter of duty alone, if the law we had prior to 
the year 1890 were to be continued. 

I have prepared another table showing what the bounty for 
these same yeai’s would cost us, assuming that our Increase of 
domestic production would be equal to the proportion of increase 
during the three years since the bounty law has taken effect, 


which is about 20 per centa year. The production of sugar in 

1893 was 511,893,600 pounds. ‘Now, I go on at that rate aud show 
that at the end of the period of the bounty law, 104, the tota 

domestic production would be 3,865,513,972 pounds. 

The figures by years follow: 7. 
_.. 1,964, 087, 15 

since 149, 196, 784 | 1901 «---.--coeeoenaoa 2, 26, 60, Se 
Le soem 2, 984, 384, | 

8, 221, 261, 644 

teat aie eh” 1904 “777777 3, 865, 513, 972 











—_—_— 


Now I take the bounty from year to year: 


t will be paid on yearly production of domestic sugar, estimated at 
pragnny , the rate of increase since 1891. 























Years. | Production. | *Bounty. | Years. | Production. | *Bounty. 

ee. eae 
Fri. 895, 000 | $10,287, 900 || 1890 17598500, 000 | $30, 570, 000 

“At ad 511, 895, 10,237,900 || 1890 ....... 28, , 
ot cocoa 614,275,000 | 12,285,500 || 1600... --- 1/834, 200,000 | 36, 684, CO 
en -<. 737,130,000 | 14,742) 600 || 1901 ....-.- 2 201/000, 000 | 44,020; 000 
1800........ 884° 556,000 | 17,691, 120 || 1902 -...._. 2’ 641,200,000 | 52, 824, 000 
Se ciciniiasces cece 1, 061, 467,000 | 23, 226, 340 |! 1903 ....... 8, 169, 440, 000 63, 388, 800 
188........ 1! 273; 760; 000 —....... 3, 803, 328,000 | 76, 066, 560 


25, 475, 200 | 


*Bounty each year is paid on the crop of the preceding year. The crop of 
1998 gets bounty reported in 1894, and so on. 

I stop at 1904, because, as I said a few minutes ago, on the 
crop of 1904 the bounty will be paid in 1905, whereas the duty 
is paid on the consumption of that particular year without refer- 
ence to the year of its production. . 

Then I have prepared another table which shows, the dif- 
frence between the two systems, giving the estimated consump- 
tion from year to year, the amount that we would pay if we 
were paying duty, and the amount that we will pay if we pay 
pounty, and I find that the total amount of duty to be paid in the 
next eleven years is considerably over $1,000,000,000, while the 
total amount of the bounty for the same years is only $407,215,- 





020, making a difference in favor of the bounty system of $694,-' 


764,980: 
bleshowing extra cost of our yearly consumption of sugar under the 2-cent 
” pw 4 and under the 2-cent bounty system, and the difference. 


























Year. Consumption. Duty. Bounty. |Difference. 
Pounds. 

 ittieddndkniesvenwkud 4, 000, 000, 000 #80, 000, 000 | $10, 237,900 | $69, 762, 100 
ee: 4, 100, 000, 000 82,000,000 | 12, 285, 69, 714, 560 
Pt idicnanneresdcnmeneell 4, 202, 000, 000 84,040,000 | 14,742, 69, 297, 400 
SG sascicsdnpnaaawehlon 4, 305, 009. 000 86,100,000 | 17,691,120] 68,408, 880 
Pin aciunikeebiinwnadaleeia 4, 413, 000, 000 £8, 260, 000 229, 65, 030, 660 
Sint ctl dacinsmen saawiee 4, 524, 000, 000 90, 480,000 | 25,475,200 | 65,004, 800 
PR ieaeiuensinumcananatee , 637, 000, 000 92,740,000 | 30,570,000 | 62,170,000 
SE iti cdi neeepaseaiol 4, 742, 000, 000 94, 840,000 | 36,684,000} 58, 156,000 
SE cc ikannaceeatew sieien , 860, 000, 000 97,200,000 | 44,020,000 | 53, 180,000 
, ERCP TY 4, 981, 000, 000 99, 620,000 | 52,824,000 | 46,796, 000 
TE sicunneanks deeean ne 5, 105, 000, 000 102, 100,000 | 63,388,800 | 38,711, 200 
in i an. fea pibhdntelbenee , 230. 000, 000 104, 600,000 | 76,026,560 | 48, 533,540 
TORRE sc cnn ts ccescnfnanoceie cooccces 1, 101, 980,000 | 407,215,620 | 694, 764, 980 


In other words, under the present law, if it is permitted to 
run its course and then stop as it ought to, and if our domestic 
sugar production increases at the rate of 20 per centa year, as 
it is now increasing, our total bounty for the entire eleven years 
will amount to much less than one-half of what the duty under 
the old system of 2 cents a pound would cost usif that system 
had been continued and was now continuing. 

Mr. President, although I have not had time to estimate what 
the amount of duty would be at the rate proposed in the bill, yet 
if Senators will take the time to do it themselves (they can take 
the figures from my tables) they will find thatif aduty of one cent 
and four-tenths a pound continues for 11 years it will amount to 
more than the bounty that we are paying at the rate of 2 cents 
per pound. In addition, if we permit the present law to run its 
course and then go out by limitation, that is the endofit. There 
will be nothing further to be paid. If we continue the duty sys- 
tem it is fastened upon us year after year, perpetually. In any 
view of the case the bounty system is the cheaper one and to my 
mind much the better one. 

Thave estimated that at 20 per cent increase yearly, by the 
time the bounty law expires by limitation our domestic produc- 
tion will be equal to about 70 per cent of the total consumption of 
sugar, Itmustberemembered that from year to year we are in- 
creasing largely our consumptionof sugar. We have gained about 
15 pounds toa head of population inthe last ten years. Our popu- 
lation is also increasing, so that putting the increase of popula- 
tion and the increase of consumption together the total increase 
of sugar will amount to a very large quantity. If under our 
bounty system in the eleven years yet to run we do reach 70 per 
cent of our production then we can see our way clear to man- 
wlacture all the sugar we consume. We shall be able by that 
time to do it as cheaply as it can be done any where else in the 
world. Then, as I have said, we are done with this whole sys- 
tem of protection and bounty so far as sugar is concerned. 

It has been argued by some persons that the bounty is a mere 
gratuity to a particular class of persons; that farmers are asking 

or abounty on sugar cane; that ot are asking for a bounty on 
eat etc. In that view of the case itis undertaken to make the 

Wand the bounty system odious. The farmers are not asking 

or a bounty on anything. What they do ask is to have their 
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interests treated as other interests are treated. They see an 
opportunity now for the establishment of an important industry 
in their midst which will be of ay profit and of great benefit 
to them, and they ask that if the Government is going to con- 
tinue its protective policy it be extended to them now that it can 
be made of use or advantage to them. Thatisall. They ask no 
bounty upon meats; they ask no bounty upon sorghum nor re 
corn nor upon cattle nor upon anything they produce; but they 
ask if the protective policy of the Government is tocontinue that 
it be extended so that capitalists and moneyed men will go to 
manufacturing sugar and that the farmers may have market for 
new crops. It is not a gratuity in any sense of the word, but 
even if it were Congress has a perfect right to grant it. 

The paragraph of the act of 1890 referring to bounties on sugar 
is in this language: 

UNITED STATES LAWS IN REGARD TO SUGAR, 
[Act of October 1, 1890, 26 Stat., 567.] 
Bounty on sugar. 


On and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise Se under the provi- 
sions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing 
not less than 90 degrees by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or sugar 
cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced within 
the United States, a bounty of 2cents per pound; and upon such sugar test- 
ingless than 90 degrees by the polariscope, and not less than 80 degrees, a 
bounty of 1} cents per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe. 


Mr. President, it is not my purpose to go into any elaborate 
argument to show that the Government is under obligation to 
continue the law. The Government is all powerful in this coun- 
try as other governments are in other countries; and Congress 
has a perfect right in law to repeal the statute whenever it sees 
proper todoso. But I insist that there is upon the part of the 
Government a moral obligation to the persons who have in- 
vested money, have spent time and labor to avail themselves of 
the benefit of the law, to let it run its course. Although Con- 
gress may repeal the act, yet there is that obligation upon the 
part of the Government to maintain the promise which it made 
to the people. 

The intention of Congress is quite plain, from the face of the 
statute, and the object must be inferred and gathered from the 
debate over it; while making the appropriation a permanent one 
precludes all question. In fact it was expressly stated in the 
House. Mr. GEAR said: 


Let me say to my friends from the South who are afraid of a bounty, that 
a@ bounty provided for under this bill will be in the nature of a contract be- 
tween the citizen and his government, and, in my opinion, no Congress. be- 
fore the end of the time provided (1905) would dare to violate the contract 
implied ana entered into by the provisions of this blll.— Congressional Record, 
page 5013, Fifty-first Congresss, first session. 


In support of which view, as to the eens of this law of 
1890, and the intent of Congress, Mr. McKinley said: 


Ah, but they say this py age soe will not last; some gentlemen on the 
Democratic side say thatif we should pass this bill a Democratic Congress 
will refuse to make an appropriation. Fearing that, fearing that the Dem- 
ocratic party would do such a gross injustice to agreat American industry, 
we have provided in the bill that the sum required for bounties shal! be a 
permanent appropriation.— Congressional Record, pages 5014-5015. 


And when the bill came to the Senate, Senator Hoar, ad- 
dressing the Senate on the sugar clause of the present law, 
said: 

There are one or two things the committee seem to have settled for them- 
selves as re and the Senate, to the committee, has settled 
for itself. One is that in suitable cases protection by ‘‘ bounty” of Amer- 
ican industry is pecer, If that is not settled, there is nothing settled in 
regard to the policy of this part of the bill. I do not agree with the Senator 
from Kansas or anybody else in the belief that an agricultural interest or 
process orinvestment, is entitled tosuperiorregard. Itcertainly is entitled 
to equal regard. 


And Mr. Evarts said: 


I take it that this country does not expect to be called upon to give boun- 
ties to natural agricultural products in that name and by itself. We offer 
no bounty for the growing of beets, at the expense of other agricultural 
products, nor of sorghum over corn, nor of any of the natural products of 
the soil against all the cereals. Thatis not theidea. The idea is that we 
will foster, cherish, andenlarge a manufacturing industry, that is built up 
of raw material produced on our own soil, the same as iron is, or lead or 
other raw material. So, therefore, it can not be said that there is any pat- 
ronage or favor in the * bounty” for cane, or sorghum, or beets, except the 
interests of our common country that sugar shall come out of our fields, 
and that is only by skill, ingenuity, convention, and by labor. 


As to the legal effect of placing a limitation on a statute or 
fixing a period for its duration, it would seem to be almost ele- 
mentary. It was discussed when the first tariff act was being 
framed. In the original bill no time was fixed for the act to 
remain in force, and Mr. Madison moved to amend the bill by 
adding at the end of the billa clause limiting the time of its 
continuance. <A groundless fear was expressed that unless this 
was done it might become perpetual or permanent. 

Mr. Lawrence argued that— 


If the bill was not limited as to time, it would always be in the power of 
the Legislature to lower the duties or make such other alteration as might, 
upon experiment, be thought beneficial to the community, whereas if the 














Dill were limited, it would be thought improper to make any amendment 
during the term for which it is enacted, although those amendments ap- 
peared indispensably necessary. 

Mr. Clymer had doubts as to the bill being perfect, and said 
that experience would enable Congress to correct it, but— 

If the bill were limited to ten or twelve years, it could not be done within 
that period without a violation of the public faith. 

As Mr. Madison well said: 

Such a statute has in view the encouragement of a particular description 
of people, which might lead them into enterprises of a jar nature, for 
the protection of which the public faith seemed to be pledged. 

In what essential respect, as a matter of principle and of the 
binding force of the moral obligation involved in the proposed 
revision or repeal of the sugar bounty law of 1890, different from 
the famous compromise tariff of 1833, a law that was scrupu- 
lously respected in its provisions and provisos by the leading 
men of all parties until it expired by virtue of its own limitation 
in 1842? The act of 1833 provided for reductions in tariff rates 
running from 1833 to 1843 at which time all dutiable articles 
were to enter at a rate not in excess of 20 per cent. There was 
a limit of time fixed for the duration of the act, in these words: 

Until June 30, $842. the duties imposed by the act of 1832, as modified by 
this act, shall’remain and continue to be collected. 

And they did remain and they did continue to be collected ac- 
cording to this provision. Not only did — men and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but Congress itself observed this provi- 
sion with great care, notwithstanding there had been from 1837 
several times deficits in the revenues making resort to an issue 
of Treasury notes necessary. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW. 


It is alleged in some quarters and assumed in others that the 
bounty law is not only ‘‘odious,” but unconstitutional. It is 
probably no more odious to those who present this argument 
than is a highly protective tariff, unless they draw a distinction 
between stimulating industries directly as contradistinguished 
from doing so indirectly. The principle probably has rarely 
been adopted or applied in this country, and hence is new or 
novel, which, however, ought not to make it ‘‘odious.” If the 
bounty operates to the benefit of the people and the nation, it 
can hardly be said to be odious, if otherwise unobjectionable. It 
is also suid that this bounty law is objectionable Sosa it gives 
money to aclass. This may be its practical operation, but so 
does a protective tariff. The real fact is that such is not its ob- 
ject, to which we must look in this instance. “This law was un- 
doubtedly enacted for the general good, for the public benefit, and 
the national welfare; toinsurea product at lowercost, and render 
us dependent on no other nation for sugar. If it happens that 
money is paid to those who risk and venture their capital in this 
new industry, that is but an incident attendant upon the main 
object sought to be accomplished. When the result is reached 
the incident attached will cease to operate and a bounty will no 
longer be necessary. 

Some aflirm that the bounty paid is a gratuity, a payment of 

ublic monsy without consideration ——s but in the case of 

he Lilinois Central Railroad Company vs. he city of Decatur 
(October, 1892), the court, addressing itself tothe point of a tax- 
exemption statute, said: 

The grant of an exemption from taxation is never to be considered as a 
mere gratuity, as a simple giftfrom a Legislature. Nosuch intent to throw 
away the revenues or to create arbi discriminations can be 
A consideration is presumed to exist. © recipient may be doing 
which adds to the material ‘ity, or elevates the moral character of 
the ; manufactories have 
thereby large industries will be created and the public prosperity increased. 
in every case there is the implied fact of some consideration passing for the 
= = a and these considerations, as a rule, pass tu the public 

We find in the debate on the first tariff bill that the subject 
of allowing a bounty to encourage the growth or development 
of articles was suggested several times, and no one, except Mr. 
Giles, raised the question of the “ constitutionality ” of the 
ang ay embraced in it. In Congress, during the debate on 

© first tariff act, several gentlemen suggested ties instead 
of duty, as a said, to encourage production, and arguing that 
a bounty would not be so much of a burden on agriculture. 
instance, in the House April 15, 1789,.on the first tariff bill, 
when the question of imposing a tariff on “‘unwrought steel per 
112 pounds * came up, Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, oupeest 
itas a tax on agriculture, while ants of Pennsylvania, fa- 
vored it, siying that a furnace in Philadelphia was then receiv- 
ing encouragement from his State, but wanted more aid. Mr. 
Tucker conceived it (i.¢., unwrought steel) more deserving a 
‘bounty ” to increase the quantity than an impostor duty which 
would lessen the consumption and make it dearer. Mr. Madi- 
son, of Virginia, was inclined to agree with Mr. Tucker. (See 
Annals of Congress, volume i, page 148.) 

When the item of was reached in the debate on the first 
tariff bill, Mr. Hartley, of Pennsylvania, stated that he “ pre- 


, but only in the belief thut . 


For | 
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ferred giving a bounty on hemp of American prow} + 
” OWtD to taki; 
foreign hemp.” (See Annals of Congress, volume }. pac, |. > 
When the item of sugar in the tariil act of j79y'\ 5. 
consideration Mr. McDowell, of North Caro|ing. conside ok te 
‘highly impolitic to tax the infant manufactures o; c we 
He would rather, if the public treasury could 4), d it oe 
premium, or bounty, for the encouragement of 9, ».\.>. 
tures.” ; ; _— 
On the 2d of April, 1824, in discussing the propos. ),; 
on h , to aid Kentucky, Mr. Webster said, 0))))0.),,., 
interest of ship owners: ile 
If it be thought useful and necessary, from political con 
courage the growth and manufacture of hemp, governmen; | 
means of doing it. It might give a direct bounty, and su -) 
at least, distribute the burden equally. 
In the same year, on the question to strike out of the pj)) +, 
nding in the Senate the 2 cents per pound duty on hemp). 
ing (Democrat) of New York said: _ 
If gentlemen wish to encourage the production of hemp ang , 
ought to bring in a bill to give bounties on these articles. Vey. 8) 
then fall equally on the community. ee OU 
In his report as neve th the Treasury, December 7 183) 
Louis McLane referred to the protection of our indusiries. tos). 
evils of a surplus revenue, and to bounties, as follows: - 
The propriety of reasonably protect: the domestic industry is tu)}y en) 
ected. bar it is believed chat it would ther require nor fan fy the raiai 
ofa r amount of revenue than may be necessary to defray the ov, 
ofthe Government. Some of the evils of a surplus which an excess 5: " 
nue ond the expenditure would necessarily induce have been alresay 
noticed. * * * Ifitcould beshown that the labor and capital of the (nie, 
States required greater aid to shield them from the injurious regulations 
foveign states, sound policy would rather recommend a system of pountins 
by which the duties collected from imports might be directly appiied to 1 
objects to be cherished. . 
And he further said, referring toa revision of the tariff, tha; 
The objects more particularly requiring the aid of the existing duties, yyo) 
the principles of this report, are believed to be woolens, cottons, fron, hemp. 
and sugar as comprehending those articles in which the agricultural and 
manufacturing industries are more particularly interested * * Tyntieg 
may be removed from such raw materials as will admit of it without dei 
ment to our agriculture. * * * In that case it would deserve co: “2 
tion whether the encouragement of an object of agriculture mi 
more prepeete reconciled with the encouragementof manufa re } 
r equality as regards other interests, by bounties rather than 
a. the raw material. 











These scraps from history, in connection with the case of Cal- 
der et al. vs. Henderson et al.,54 Federal Report 1, decided by 
the Federal circuit court of appeals in Louisiana, in November, 
1892, to which, however, the Government was not 2 party.would 
seem to give much assurance to those who think the law is con- 
stitutional. In the case alluded to, the court said: 

Prior to 1890 the production of sugar was fostered by the Government of 
the United States by a protective tariff which imposed such duties upon im 
port sugar as practically enabled the producers in this country to obtain a 
price for the sugar produced by them, compensatory of the cost of produ 
tion, it being well uwaoderstood that without the enhanced price resu 
from the tariff sugar in quantities could only be produced in the Unit 


“States at alosstotne producer. In 1890 the Government of the United Stats : 


without changing its policy in respect to sugar produced, « 1 the 
method of encouraging production by practically placing sugar on the free 
list and enacting the “ bounty" system. 

The court then states the law of 1890, and says: 

It is to be noticed that the bounty offered by the statute is for sacar! 
after to be uced and to those producers only who shail accept ‘he pro- 
visions of the act and comply with its terms as to taking out 4 license, 41V 
ing bond in penalty, etc. in our opinion, the bounty, soc iled. in thestatute 
is not a pure gratuity or donation by the Government. but was inten ied and 
is im fact a standing offer of reward and compensacion tosug. 
enco and stimulate them in the otherwise losing busin 
sugar in the United States. 


We build a navy for the protection of our cities, for th 
tional welfare, paying not only the cost of the ves: 
Cramp, but royalties, bounties, or allowances are given ‘im! 
his ships make a knot morean hour than is called for. . 
paid as premiums or bounties for increased spe d 0! naval \~ 
sels toa few men engaged in shipbuilding, as follows: 
a ON nn. wow n ene $300, Om 
To William Cramp & Son (Columbia) .............----------------- oe 
Bee. ts. Messe BOG .. ....... .. 24..0-024.. perisnice h, 
ToS. L. Moore & Son (Marblehead) -..... 
To Duion iron Works.... .................. 





And for bounties or premiums for increase of horsepower, over... 1%. 
ipntivams Uenateibes Wedaimaas Ba dices Session Pifty-third Congress.) 
When the original tariff act of 1789 was under discuss!0". CO 
ton was practically a new agricultural industry, sd 4 |“? > 
sentative from South Carolina, in advocating the 3 cents Pa 
pound duty on it, stated his ground to be that cotton" “™ of 
contemplation as an article of production by the planters © 
South Carolina and Georgia, and if good seed could be 0)" 
he the industry ht succeed.” > 
In ber, 1825, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 











tin favorof domestic industry, among other things, suggests 
a reduction of the duty on tea and coffee because 
necessaries and trenched on no rivals at home. He said: 
oO tion would tend to increase, in corresponc 
ee eee the dumand bot ome, thereby fostering a valuable pro- 
uction of some of our own States. 4 
In his speech on the tariff in 1842, Mr. Buchanan, drawing a 
distinction between tea and coffee and sugar, said: 


In regard to the article of sugar, the case is this, although its uss is 
equally extensive with that of tea and coffee, yet it is adomestic produc- 
tion and its culture in Louisiana has reduced the price to the consumer. It 
is. therefore, afair subject for revenue and “incidental protection. The 
interest of the sugar planter is one which we are bound to cherish. It has 
the higher cJaims on my regards because it is an agricultural interest. It 
we should suffer sugar to enter our ports duty free, it would impoverish and 
ruin one of the sovereign States of the Union, and in the end greatly en- 
hance the price of sugar to the consumer. 


On December 7, at the second sessiou of the Twenty-first Con- 
gress, President Jackson, in his message, said: 


The pawer to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust those duties, with a view to the encouragement 
of domestic branches of industry, ts so compietely incidental to that power 
that it is dificult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. 
The States have delegated their whole authority ever imports to the 
General Government, without limitation or restriction, saving the very in- 
considerable reservation relating to their inspection laws. This authority 
having thus entirely passed from the States, the right to exercise it for the 
purpose of provection does not exist in them, and consequentiy, if it be not 

by the General Government it must be extinct. Our political sys- 
tem would thus present the anomaly of a people st dof the right to 
foster their own industry and to counteract the most sel h and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can not be 
the case; this indispensable power thus surrendered by the States must be 
within the scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con- 


In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly rec- 
ommended the exercise ofthis right, under the Constitution, as by the uni- 
form practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 


general understanding of the people. 
He also said: 


While the chief object of duties should be revenue, they may be so ad- 
jmsted as to encourage manufactures. In this adjustment, however, itis the 
duty of the Government to be guided by the general good. Objects of na- 
tional importance alone ought to be protected; of these, the productions of 
our own soil, our mines, and our worksbops. essential to national defense, 
occupy the firstrank. Whatever other species of domestic industry, having 
the importance to which I have referred, may be ex cted, after temporary 

otection, to compete with foreign labor on equal terms, merit the same 
attention in a subordinate degree. 

He then proceeds to say that the tariff is a subject of so much 
delicacy, on account of the extended interests it involves, that 
it requires to be touched with the utmost caution. 

With reference to the operation of tariff duties by way of pro- 
tecting industries, all the fathers of the Republic, without ex- 
ception, so far as I remember, after our Government was es- 
tablished, believed in using the tariff asa means of one our 
home industries. I know that in the history of the colonies 
there was such an aversion to the operation of the navigation 
laws of the British Parliament that a strong free-trade senti- 
ment grew up among the people, and it showed itself during 
the period o 


the adoption of the Constitution. But gradually that idea faded 
away until, because of the feeling of necessity for some sort of 
national 
factures, it was wholly abandoned. As I took occasion to say a 
few days ago, the first grunt of power in the Federal Constitu- 
tion is to lay taxes and duties upon imports. The first general 
act of Congress was an act of th :t character, for the purpose of 
raising revenue to defray the expenses of the Government, and 
also to encourage and protect our domestic manufactures. 


BOUNTY OR PREMIUM LAWS ABROAD. 
FRANCE. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in his report for 1891, gives 
what purports to be the Freach law, but it is not clearly stated, 
and some of its figures are conveded to have been erroneous. Its 
conclusion is that under the new law of 1891 *‘the French Gov- 
ernment will guaranty to manufacturers of sugar a minimum 
premium of 4.50 francs - 100 kilograms of sugar. For those 
onan: who ae rich beets, the premium will vary 
from rancs ilograms, according to the richn 
of the beets.” 3 , e ss 

GERMANY. 


The new law in Germany went into effect August 1, 1892. 

1) Tax on a entering into consumption, 18 marks per 100 
por fae ; (2) the duty on imported sugar is fixed at 36 marks 

The rebates on exported sugar are paid on three classes of 
Sugar, viz: A. Raw sugar polarizing at t 90° and under 98-; 
B. Candied, loaf, and other sugars polarizing at least 95.5°; C. 
Hard sugar containing not more than | per cent of water stals 
lumps, ete., polarizing at least 98°. i “yg 
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| sugar factories in proportion to their production. 
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“he amount of drawback on each of these classes is fixed as 


they were | follows: 


From the isteft August, 1802, to the 8ist ef July, 1825: 


\ 6 Gud bie wese~an a. canecurnasunnasineaien wuieiasotaredee tle ann an, 
EP cnimdstebictaieiead a mek attic a ee ..2.00 marks per 100 kilograms 
RW iusiacericantersa exiiarieinaienidieele Gating ae 1.65 marks per 100 kilograms 


From the Ist of August, 1895, to the 8ist of July, 1897: 


a eS SSL Se me tts~—<‘is CS 
a ES Ee kilograms, 
Ti Aen: bib ..1.40 marks per 100 kllograms. 


The provisions of the rebate last for five years, which is called 
the transition period, after which it is supposed that no rebate 
in the form of a premium will be paid. 

At first the sugar manufacturer in Germany paid 25 franes per 
ton for all beets entering his factory, and beets then contained 
only 6 per cent of saccharine matter, and the tax aforesaid was 
fixed on that basis; but gradually the beetscame to contain from 
80 to 100 per cent more saccharine, and the excess was where 
the covert bounty to the manufucturer operated on all sugar ex- 
ported, as he was paid a drawback on the excess as well as on 
the 6 per cent legal yield. As a very considerable number of 
tne refineries there are coiperative, the large and small beet 
farmers forming joint stock companies, they thus havean inter- 
est in the factories and in factory profits, as well as from their 
fields. It is suid that as late as ISS1 this covert bounty or draw- 
back oa sugar exported (over and above the sum paid for legal 
yield) amounted to over $5,000,000. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

[n Austria the duties on imported sugar, payable in gold, are 
as ‘ollows: On white sugar, 50 franes per 100 kilograms. on raw 
sugar below 19, Dateh standard, 37.00 francs per 1U0 kilograms: 
on sirups, glucose, and molasses, 15 francs per 100 kilograms: 
there is a duty on indigenous sugar entering consumption of 
23.05 franes per 100 kilograms 

When sugar is imported the following direct premiums are 
paid: 


7 Francs 
Por 100 kilograms of sugar polarizing ‘from 83 to 98_......... so 
Pe> 100 kilograms of sugar polarizing from 93 to 99.5... __ ee 
Per 100 kilograms of suyar polarizing from 9¥.5 to 100 . 4.04 


The annual maximum of premiums is not to exceed 5.090.090 
florins,* or 10,750,0U0 francs. If the premiums on ex»norted 
sugar exceed this sum, the excess is to be reimbursed by the 


\ bond is 


| given by the factories to secure this reimbursement. This bond 


is 11,000 florins er 23, 


650 francs ($4,564,450) for each sugar fac- 
tory. 


RUSSIA. 
In Russia the new sugar law which has just gone into effect 


| contains the following provisions. The duty on imported sugar 


is as follows: 


Port 97.68 francs per 100 kilograms. 
or brown sugar..___. 


73.26 francs per 100 kilograms. 
The minister of finince has authority to lower this duty to 


| 36.63 frances per 100 kilograms if the price of sugar reaches 6 


the Revolution, and to some extent during the | 
critical period between the close of the Revolutionary war and | 


tection against the cheap goods of foreign manu- | 


(83.528) to 6.5 (33.422) rubles7 per pood { (36.008 pounds) at St. 
Petersburg, or 5 to 5.5 rubles per pood at Kieff. 

The consumption tax amounts to 17.// franes per 100 kilograms. 
Beginning with the campaign of 182-93, a supplementary duty 


y 


will be imposed on refined sugar, mxking the total tax on sugar 
entering consumption from that time 2+.10 franes per 100 kile- 
grams of refined sugar. The excess of the tariff duty over the 
consumption tax will then be as follows 
Forraw sugar ..............73.26- 17.27 =55.9 franes per 100 kilocrams. 
For refined sugar .-97.63 — 24.10 = 73.58 Tranes per 100 kilocrams. 
Admitting that the Government will reduce the duty on im- 
ported sugar to the minimum of 1.50 rubles in gold per pood, 
there will still remain for the manufacturer of sugar in Russia 
anassured premium, on exportation, of 19.36 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams for raw sugar, and 12.53 franes per 100 kilograms for re- 


Sp 
fined sugar. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

In Hollandas well asin Belgium the internal-revenue tax upon 
raw sugar is fixed upon the volume and density of the juice. 
The legal yield is fixed at 1.46 kilograms of refined sugar, or 1.65 
kilograms of brown sugar per hectvulit-r of juice for each degree 
of density. The tax amounts to 77 llorins, equivalent to 5.43 
francs per 100 kilograms of refined sugar. The duty on im- 
ported sugar in Holland is as follows: 

Candied sugar of the first class, 31.85 florins, equivalent to 68.50 francs, per 
100 kilograms. 


Candied sugar of the second class. 23.89 florins, equal to 60.28 francs, per 100 
kilograms 

White sugar polarizing above 99, 27 florins, equal 
kilograms. 

Raw sugars, for each degree of polarization, .27 
per 100 kilograms. 


*The value of the Austrian florin in francs as given above is 2.15, 

ratio in gold coin as tixed by the United States Treusury is 1.48 francs, 
+The value-of | ruble is about 77 cents, United States currency. 
+The value of 1 pood is 36 Huglish pounds avoirdupois. 


to 56.43 francs, per 100 


florins, equal to .55 francs, 





“The 
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The minimum amount of money which the treasury is to re- 
ceive from oe is fixed by law for the congeners of 1892-93 and 
Any deficit 





1893-94 at 8,500,000 florins ee in this amount 
is to be made up by the sugar manufacturers. 
SWEDEN. 


The consumption tax on indigenous sugar is one half of the 
duty on imported sugar from May 22, 1891, for sugars below No. 
19, Dutch standard. The duty is collected on the weight of 
beets entering the factory, assuming that the _— in raw sugar 
is 6.25 per cent on the weight of beets worked. 

The rate of duty on imported sugar below No. 18 is 33 francs 
per 100 kilograms. 

The tax on home-grown sugar is 16.5 francs per 100 kilograms. 

DENMARK. 

The duty on imported sugar is fixed at the following rates 
from October, 1891: White sugar above No. 18, Dutch standard, 
6 oere* per livre;* white sugar above 9, Dutch standard, 3 oere 

r livre; white sugar darker than above, 2 oere per livre; mo- 
aoa and sirup, 1 oere per livre. The consumption tax on do- 
mestic sugar is 2.25 oere per livre for sugar above No. 19. 

If, however, the total quantity of sugar made does not exceed 
32,000,000 kilograms (70,547,200 pounds), then the manufacturers 
are not required to make good the deficit. The amount of de- 
ficiency which each manufacturer is compelled to pay shall in 
no case ever exceed 6 florins per 100 kilograms of tho excess of 
sugar over the minimum fixed above. 

ITALY. 

From November 21, 1891, the tariff duties on sugars are as fol- 
lows: Sugar of first class, per 100 kilograms, 92 francs; sugar of 
second class, per 100 kilograms, 76.75 francs. Sugars of first 
class include all above 20, Dutch standard, or polarizing above 
98 degrees. 

The internal-revenue tax on sugar of domestic production is as 
follows: For sugars of first class, per 100 kilograms, 63.15 francs; 
for sugars of second class, per 100 kilograms, 55.95 francs. 

Domestic sugar is fostered by a protective duty equal to the 
difference between the tariff on imported sugars and the in- 
ternal-revenue tax on domestic sugars. This amountsin sugars 
of the first class to 28.85 francs per 100 kilograms, and in sugars 
of the second class to 20.80 francs per 100 kilograms, 

CANADA, 

The governor in council may authorize the payment, out of 
the consolidated revenue fund of Canada, under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as are made by order in council, to the 

roducers of any raw beet sugar produced in Canada wholly 

rom beets grown therein, between the Ist day of July, 1891, and 
the Ist day of July, 1893, of a bounty of $1 per 100 pounds, and 
in addition thereto, 34 cents a 100 pounds for each degree or 
fraction of a degree over 70 degrees shown by the polariscopic 


test. 
GOVERNMENT AID TO SUGAR IN QUEENSLAND. 


The value of the sugar industry to any country, the far-reach- 
ing and beneficial results incident to its development, are comin 
to be betterunderstoodeverywhere. Queensland and New Sout 
Wales, in Australia, have vast areas of country extremely well 
adapted to tropical ye growth and sugar production. 
Queensland will probably produce 75,000 tons of sugar this sea- 
sou, and the colonial government, thorough] ae the 
value of the sugar industry to the colony and desirous of devel- 
oping it, has recently agreed to guarantee the bonds and the in- 
terest thereon to be issued by various corporations for the build- 
ing. of central sugar houses. 

he Queensland Sugar Journal of October 15, recently re- 

ceived here, givesthe full text of the bill as introduced into the 

Queensland Parliament, and subsequent advices indicate the final 
e of the bill with no change of moment. 

The bill begins as follows: 

Whereas it is ex 
by providing facili ie ie eae ius — 

That any sugar company ma apply to the colonial treasurer 
for permission to issue bonds for the pur of defraying the 
cost of sugar works, that the bonds shall bear interest at 5 per 
ae annum, the principal payable in fifteen years; that it 
shall be lawful for the governor in council to guarantee these 
bonds, principal and interest, and that they shall be a charge 
upon the consolidated revenue. 

Queensland the production has increased as follows: 1873, 
7,000 tons; 1883, 36,000 tons; 1885, 59,225 tons. 

As early as 1886 the Queensland Government voted an appro- 
- y way of bounty, of $250,000 to build three central fac- 

es 


In Brazil in 1890 a decree was issued with the view of encour- 
aging the sugar industry. It set forth the benefits likely to 
arise tothe nation, the planters, and to the States, and proceeds 
to offer bounties to those factories which s , at the least cost, 


*1 livre=200 grams; 100 oere=1.40 francs. 
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make the largest percentage of sugar by the diff 
The first premium is $27,000 for 12 per cont, $16,005) 
cent, and $8,000 for 10 per cent. 

There were, in 1890, eighty central sugar facto 
States of Brazil, with $31,000,000 of capital on which thege' 
ernment guaranteed 6 per cent. The Government by rey —-, 
decree offered premiums in 1890 of $27 to $5,000 to farme ; ad 
the best productions of sugar, cattle, horses, cotton, ete. (°° 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr. President,in concluding, I believe that in raising reve 
for the support of the Government we may properly do 80 by 
duties upon foreign imports, yet I believe also that in aq ju stir y 
the duties it ought to be done in such manner as to place th 
heaviest burdens of taxation on the classes of persons beg; Boog 
to bear them, which can be done by placing low duties on arti ; 
used chiefly by the —~ people, and higher duties on such a 
are used mostly by the well-to-do. On articles used only py the 
rich or fastidious, and on all luxuries, let the duties ba put at 
the highest point, not to prohibit importation. . 

Let all articles of prime necessity, as sugar, salt, coal, and yn- 
dressed lumber, and all useful articles universally required by 

or _—— and used only by them—as low gradesof cloth, clot}. 

ng, blankets, shoes, gloves, etc.—be admitted free of duty. 

0 one interest ought to be taxed to support another; there. 
fore in laying and adjusting duties for revenue it ought to be sp 
done as to operate as nearly as possible justly on all industrigs 
and interests alike. 

The principle of protection, as it was understood, practiced 
and defended by the fathers of the Republic, as it was recom: 
mended by our earlier Presidents—Washington, Adams, Jefer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe—and as it was defended by President 
Jackson in several of his messages to Congress, and especially 
in that from which I read yesterday, is defensible on grounds 
of public policy. ButIam utterly opposed to the modern doe. 
trine of protection, known latterly as McKinleyism. 
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I should have supported the Wilson bill as it came from the 
House, provided it could be amended so as to treat all industries 
alike—to remove protection from all of them as the bill proposed 
to remove it from sugar—one-eighth part every year until allis 
gone; or to remove all duties immediately from all imports, as 
the bill proposed to remove duties from wool. I am ready for 
free alle if the rest of you are; but as long as you claim pro- 


tection for manufacturers I shall claim a fair share of it for 
farmers. 

I am opposed to this bill because it discriminates against the 
interests of the people I represent; 

Because it proposes to levy a high tax on sugar, which tax will 
have to be = largely by people of limited resources; 

Because it proposes to remove duties from the farmer’s wool, 
while leaving high duties on the manufacturer's cloth; 

Because it proposes to reduce duties on spirits, wines, and to- 
bacco, and impose a duty of nearly 14 cents a pound on sugar, 
which is now and ought to remain free from duty; 

Because, while I favor the income tax as a good beginning in 
that direction, and while there are some other provisions of the 
bill which I would be pleased to see enacted into law, the bill, 
taken as a whole, I do not regard as an improvement on the law 
now in force; and as to sugar and wool it is much worse. — 

How my vote will be cast on the final passage of the bill will de- 
pend on what changes are made in its provisions in the mean me. 

If this is the best sample of tariff reform the Democrats can 
give us, I prefer to wait until the Populists come into power. 


APPENDIX. 
STRUGGLES OF CANE SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Cane sugar was first produced successfully in Louisiana in 1790, one year 
after the enactment of our first tariff act, and thirteen years prior to out 
purchase of that provincefrom Napoleon. For several years the sugar pro ie 
uct was very small, and the industry was in an experimental stage, ~y ben 3 
to extend much beyond Louisiana, because we find that for several ye 
after 1795 enough auger Was not produced to supply 30,000 people. — 

The ceusion Ot Louisiane s0 the United States broncht 4 = oo “sugar 
enterprising population, which grea a every branci¢ Pee 
culture was ae stimulated in Louisiana atter the revolution = = 
Do 0, Which h furnished 160,000,000 pounds to the W orld’s 8 PP ; 
This being cut off by the revolution there it operated as 4 sharp — ingo 
an in uction in Louisiana. Many of those who, in San = 
had understood sugar production settled in Louisiana, which was 0 
rial benefit to an advancement of the sugar industry. tana in 1803 

It is of importance also to notice that when we acquired Louisian: Se 
there was a duty on brown sugar of 2} cents per pound, levied ~ Oho cul- 
only. Thepeople there at this time had made some experiments . om 
ture of the cane, and had ascertained that the duty offered woul toon tee 
aT from foreign competition, and which would secure to Se 

nefit of the home market, which was then of considerable ery Mapted 

. This induced them, within the region then considere x oye 

to the cane, to turn their attention to the production of sugar, |e ai. 

barked their whole fortunes, and for a long time struggled under vee ees 

couraging circumstances t the climate, the vicissitudes of _ the 

the deficiency of capital, obtainable only at h rates (10 per a anew 

want of skill, and all the difficulties incident to thecommencemen® © 

and hazardous industry. It was for years a mere doubtful exper’ 4 

with them. The different varieties of imported cane gradually ® a Pen 
themselves to that climate, but for over twenty years Louisiana 











out over 40,000,000 pounds of sugar, during which time very 
Haale Groat accrued. The war of 1812 soon broke out with Great Britain, 
sugar and other duties were doubled (5 cents) for revenue only, and this 
also acted favorably on the industry. For revenue, and perhaps for re 
tection, in 1816, the duty was placed at 3 cents, where it remained until 1832, 
in spite of severe efforts made to reduce it, notably in 1830 and 1831. 

‘At intervals during the progress of the cane-sugar industry in the U nited 
States it seems to have been fated to meetsevere attacks in and out of Con- 
gress, and the most extravagant statements from time to time were thrust 
upon the public as to the financial profits derived by planters. This was es- 
pecially the case in 1830-31, when a severe effort to reduce the 3-cent duty 
was made. Atthat time the House of Eagvesentetives instructed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make report of the production and fabrication of 
sugar in this country at its next session. He complied in House Exective 
Document No. 62, Twenty-first Congress, second session. It comprises a 
mass of statistics showing ithe obstacles to overcome in sugar production, 
the disastrous results, at times, of frosts, breaks in levees, and the cost of 
sugar which was placed at 3} cents per pound for common raw sugar with- 
out calculating interest on capital employed and taking no note of the fact 
that the labor was thon ofslaves; two very material factors. It was stated 
that anaverage vield was one hogshead, i. ¢., 1,000 pounds to the acre, while 
in the West Indies the yield was from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds tothe acre; that 
sugar could be made the year round in those islands but not in Louisiana; 
which State then had 725 plantations under cane culture; that she had 645., 
000,000 invested in the sugar industry; had drawn 814,898,000 in supplies from 
other States in three years, and that the planters were barely making from 
5 to6 per cent on their investments, even on their method of figuring. 

This was evidently the view taken of the subject by the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures, which, in February, 1831, in reporting in favor of the in- 
definite postponement of a bill to reduce the duty on sugar, sald: 

“The duty of 24cents per pound on common brown sugar when we ob- 
tained Loulsians was evidently eee for revenue alone, and during the 
late war (1812) it was doubled for the purpose of revenue. Under these du- 
ties, however, the culture of the sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar 
grew up to a degree of importance that well merited the attention of the Na- 
tional Legislature, and in 1816 the duty was fixed at 3 cents per pound. As 
that exceeded the duty laid before Louisiana was obtained by half a cent 
per pound, it may be considered that the duty has been increased to that 
amount for the protection and encouragement of one of the mostimportant 
products of agriculture and manufacture which this country can boast of. 
Small as this additional duty was, its effects have been very decided and ex- 
tensive. It has diverted a large portion of the capital and labor heretofore 
less profitably employed in producing rice, cotton, and tobacco to the pro- 
duction of sugar, thereby relieving, to a certaint extent, the cultivation of 
those articles from the pressure created by overproduction. 

It must not be overlooked that Louisiana’s product of sugar acted asa 
leveler of prices for many years, and that the people received large benefit 
therefrom. Her sugar product decreased the price nearly one-half and saved 
the country from five to seven millions a year as early as 1831 and since that 
time no one can seriously deny that her sugar product has materially as- 
sisted in our obtaining sugar c gf as we have done. 

Under the tariff act of 1832, which act, however, never went into effect, the 
duty was placed at 24 cents per pound, but under the ‘‘compromise " or grad- 
ual reduction act of 1833, the duty was so rapidly and so materially reduced 
as that in 1841 it touched the 1-cent mark, added to which sugar was imported 
to such an extentin the guise of molasses (Senate Document No. 467, Twenty- 
ninth Congress, first session) as that planters in Louisiana went down to 
ruin and into bankruptcy and the sugar industry did not recover from this 
for many years. In fact the business only survived at all through the heroic 
endeavors of a few planters who had been able to maintain the resemblance 
of a financial footing during the storm. 

Hundreds of su gar estates, Face to the act of 1842, were forced onthe mar- 
ketat from 33 to ercent of their value! Foryears the largest part of the 
fifty-two millions of capital then invested in sugar paidnoreturn. S r 
farmers had borrowed money for extensions and improvements in working 
power, which, in spite of ey to Congress, was swallowed up in the mis- 
take of 1833. Many of the oldest and wealthiest families in the States were 
tortured into absolute poverty, and this too at a time when the increase in 
sugar estates had been from 308 in 1828 to'691 in 1830. Whocan now say what 
the investment of sixteen millions of newcapital in sugar prior to 1833 would 
have signified in increased product? That act destroyedt ee credit 
as effectually as a civil war or # pestilence, money lenders believing that the 
sugar industry had received itsdeath-blow. They regarded sugar asdoomed 
to annihilation. Nothing caved even a remnant of the industry except the 
charter of a bank in which the ras took 40,000 shares, which enabled 
some of them to obtain a loan of 82,000,000 for fifty years at 6} per cent per 
annum, payable 2 per ceat of the principal per annum. 

The compromise act of 1833 had such a disastrous effect onsugar in Louisi- 
ana that the planters of that State almost en masse sent a memorial to 
eaeeet June 23, 1842, in which it was stated: ‘‘It is only after losses have 
reached their height that events have proved that under the practical opera- 
tion of the ‘compromise bill’ of 1833 our agriculture and our commerce, as 
well as our manufacturing interests, are not — paralyzed, but brought to 
the very verge of absolute ruin, that we approach the representatives of the 
nation in Congress assembled, earnestly to pray them to come to the relief 
of an industry involving an outlay of capital of 852,000,000."". This memorial 
went on to state that the number of sugar estates in Louisiana in 1828 were 
308, which increased to 691 in 1833; but before the 383 new estates could be 
brought into operation the compromise tariff of 1833 was enacted, ca 
156 estates to abandon their works, and that the continued operation of the 
act of 1833 could not fail to annihilate the entire industry. (Senate Docu- 
ment 334, Twenty-seventh Co Ss, Second session.) 

Sugar had hardly regained its feet under the act of 1842 before the ad 
valorem principle was applied to it in 1846. The effect of this is given in the 
words of Collector Peters, of New Orleans, in 1849. He said, in reply to a 
letter from the Treasury Department, when the duties were specific the 
sugar interest prospered, but since the substitution of the ad valorem sys- 
tem, by which a bounty has been extended to foreign producers, this inter- 
est has become almost prostrated. The sugar planter experiences the same 
injurious consequences of this system with the ironmaster; that when 
Sugars are low and he most needs protection he cannot got it, in fact it is 
taken away from him and given to foreigners, but when prices are high, the 
protection which he does not want is offered to him. 

Notwithstanding these things the pietens were taki 
age because of sarge —— in 1853, 1854, and 1855, when they were met with 
another cut in duties to 24 per cent by the tariff act of 1857, but high prices 
of sugar saved them, when suddenly the civil war broke out, carrying deso- 
lation and destruction again to sugar estates. These things, with fever, 

oods, and frosts operated to deter new investments long after the causes 

ceased to operate. Few industries requiring so much outlay would 
Soha: recovered from the rude and disturbing shocks administered at 

It was not till 1878-79 that Louisiana again made 200,000,000 pounds of 

sugar, while in 1890-’91 she made over 483,000,000 pounds. : 
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Contested Election—O'Neill vs. Joye 


SPEECH 


or 
SAMUEL W. MoCALL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, March 28, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of 
O'Neill vs. Joy, for the Eleventh Congressional district of Missouri— 


Mr. McCALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few minutes allowed me it will be abso- 
lutely impossible to properly discuss this case. I agree with 
the majority of this House that if it is intended to unseat a mem- 
ber who was rightfully elected and disfranchise the voters of a 
Congressional district, ‘when tis done,’twere well ’twere quickly 
done.” There has been nosufficient time allowed for debate: no 
opportunity to inform the House of the merits of thiscase. The 
facts and the law are so strongly in favor of the sitting member 
that you could not hear a statement of them and deprive him of 
his seat. 

On the night after the election the vote of this district was 
counted by election officers who were appointed by a Democratic 
recorder of elections, and the result, as ascertained by that count, 
gave Mr. Joy a majority of 67 votes. A recount of the ballots 
was begun at the instanceof Mr. O'Neill, the contestant. This 
recount was made by a public officer in the presence of both the 
parties to the contest. The votes in sixty-two of the sixty-four 

precincts were recounted, and the plurality of the sitting mem- 

er was increased to 212 votes. Mr. Joy was clearly elected, if 
the ballots were to be counted. But it was proposed to throw 
out enough votes for him to destroy his majority. This was at- 
tempted by a resort to technicalities of the most flimsy nature. 
It would be far better to avowedly unseat Mr. Joy because he 
had a narrow majority than to be at the pains of conjuring up 
small technicalities to afford a pretext for taking his seat from 
him. You would do injustice in either case, but in the first in- 
stance you would not be guilty of hypocrisy. 

The laws of Missouri provide that the ballots shall be furnished 
by the public authorities, and prohibit the voter from furnish- 
ing his own ballot. They also provide that two judges of elec- 
tions shall distribute the official ballots, first putting their ini- 
tials upon them. The voter is then to take the ballot and after 
having marked it to give it to two judges in charge of the ballot 
boxes, by whom it is deposited in the box. The laws further 
provide that if the ballot does not contain the initials of the 
judges who distribute ballots it shall not be deposited in the box. 

t was discovered that there were enough ballots cast for Mr. 
Joy which bore upon them the initials of only one of the judges, 
or of neither of them, to destroy his majority, if they were thrown 
out and the result of the recount were disregarded. It was not 
contended that the votes were not cast by legally qualified vot- 
ers, or that they failed to clearly express the will of the voters. 
The simple question presented was, Should the failure of the 
ballot judges to do their full duty, in neglecting to put their inic 
pr on the ballots, disfranchise the voter who was in no way in 

ault: . 

To my mind it is clear that the voter should not be disfran- 
chised, and while the provision of law referred to may be man- 
datory as to the judge and subject him to a penalty, it is simply 
directory as to the voter, and his vote should be counted as cast. 
The decisions of the courts on provisions of this character in 
various statutes are numerous and are all to the effect that only 
the most positive enactment can disfranchise a voter on account 
of the neglect of the officer to comply with some technical re- 
quirement of the statute, especially where such technical neglect 
has done no practical harm. 

The cases upon this question have been presented to the House 
in this debate, and I desire to call its attention to the fact that 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS], a 
member of the minority of this House, who for twenty-five years 
sat upon the bench of the supreme court and of the court of av- 
peals of the State of New York, has expressed himself strongly 
as Of the opinion that the provisions of this statute are sim ly 
directory so far as the voter is concerned. And he is corrobo- 
rated by a distinguished lawyer on the Democratic side [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], who has just addressed the House, and who is a pro- 
fessor in the iaw department of the great University of Michi- 
gan. Here are two gentlemen, who differ in politics, but who 
are alike possessed of high legal attainments, and whose opinions 
are authoritative, who concur in their views just expressed to 
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this House, that the failure of the ballot judges to put their 
initials on the ballot should not disfranchise the voter. 

I deem any further elaboration of that point unnecessary. It 
is repugnant to reason and to law alike that a legally qualified 
voter, denied the right to furnish his own ballot, who accepts 
a public ballot from a public officer, properly marks it and gives 
it to a judge of elections, who then deposits it in a ballot box, 
should be disfranchised because of some slight technical failure 
ofa judgein a most unimportant particular, todo hisduty. The 
ballot judges failed to do their duty in not putting their initials 
on the ballots. The ballot-box judges failed in their duty in 
depositing the ballots without calling the attention of the voters 
toitso that they might prepare another. The voter has the 
right to presume that the ballot given to him by the ballot 
judge is correct; still more strongly can he make this presump- 
tion when the ballot-box judge receives the ballot and puts itin 
the box, and misled by the conduct of the officers appointed by 
the law, it would be gross injustice to disfranchise him. 

This House ought not to entertain the claim of the contestant 
fora momevt. Under the pretext of judging of the election of 
its members, it has no right to elect them. The voters of the 
city of St. Louisone year agolast November had an opportunity 
toelect Mr. O’Neill as their representative in Congress. They 
saw fit todeny him to the nation. They elected Mr. Joy, and 
whatevererror of judgment might have been made in the opinion 
of the majority of this House, it is not for that majority to re- 
verse their verdict or to choose to-day as their representative a 
man they did not elect. 

I have too much regard for the sense of justice of the majority 
of this House tothink that they will disfranchise that great city 
on the banks of the Mississippi, the greatest city on the conti- 
nent west of itsshores. She pleads that she may be represented 
here by the man of her choice, and in doing so she pleads not 
merely her own cause, but the very cause of representative gov- 
ernment; she asks that Mr. Joy shall continue for this Congress 
in the seat that she has unquestionably chosen him to fill. 


Charles O'Neill. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 31, 1894, 


lution of respect tothe memory of Hon. Charles O'Neill, 
ee Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. ter at 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the time that I have had the honor of 
a seat in this Chamber I have never before, save in one instance, 
risen to speak on an occasion such as this. The language of 
eulogy is so 7 to be either perfunctory on the one hand or ex- 
travagant and fulsome on the other that I hesitate to be tempted 
toits use. But the affection that I sincerely felt for Mr. O'Neill 
when living, and the esteem in which I hold his memory now 
that he is dead, both alike protest against my keeping silent 
in this gathering, the purpose of which is todo him honor. And 
so I come to lay my little chaplet upon his tomb. 

Mr. O Neill’s career was in many ts remarkabiec. It was 
remarkable in the length of his publie service; in the stirring 
and important events that it included; in the fidelity to dut 
and loyalty to principle that it displayed, and in the wonderfu 

sweetness and amiability of character that gave to it 


It is not given to many men, unless they be men of extraordi- 
nary talents, or unless they come into pu life under extraor- 
ai circumstances, to hold office so long as did Mr. O’Neiil. 
Ente the arena of politics before he was yet 30 years of ' 
he continued a more or less conspicuous actor therein until he 
had passed man’s allotted span of three-score — and ten. 
During this } term heserved fora time in the legislature and 
in the senate of his native State, but for a much longer time as 
a tative in the Congress of the United States. 

ether in State legislature, State senate, or National House 
ves, he was at all times the conscientious, indus- 
— and faithful servant of the people whose commission he 


Itwas Mr. O'Neill's fortune to bea part of the most stirring, and 
in many respects the most vital and important period in the 
legislative history of the nation, and to serve side by side with 


ee 


colleagues many of whose names are among the most cons); 
ous and illustrious in the list of the American statesmon .), 

osterity will delight to honor. Some of them en:., 
Tene at the same time that he did. 

Beginning his national career with the opening «/ {), 
eighth Congress he found amongst his colleagues, |j\:, };,,,. 
new to the duties and honors of the House, James A « 
whom we now know as Presidentand martyr, WILLIAM 2 
SON, now an honored Senator from Iowa and one of 
most prominent leaders, ex-Governor Boutwell, of \) 
setts, and James G. Blaine, whose remarkable career y 
clude all the honors that all the places in the popula, 
one could bestow in addition to the honor of a |o,)) 
in the hearts of his countrymen. At this session ¢ 
also the name of Mr. ONeill’s distinguished colleaciye. ¢ 
J. Randall, another honored gon of Pennsylvania, ws 5, 
the first time on the rolls of the House. 

When Mr. O’Neill entered upon his Congressions 
nation was in the throes of a struggle for existence 
left it the Union had been réestablished, the Cons‘i 
stored, and the friends and the foes of 1863 were united unde ; 
common flag, in acommon pride to work out a commun destin. 
in which they have a common faith. Thirty years had inte». 
vened, years of events potent in their influence in the world’ 
civilization and pregnant especially with the fate and th 
tunes of this western hemisphere, thirty momentous y 
which our deceased colleague could say, quorwm pars ji 

During this period of time the thirteenth, fourteenth, anj 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, suggesting and , 
acting new notions of liberty and as to the character, rie): 
and privileges of American citizenship, had become part 0! 
organic law. Legislation of a most important character in cou- 
nection therewith had been originated, debated, fought over, 
and passed. The abolition of slavery had been accomp) ished and 
its permanence secured by legislative guaranties. he |'reed- 
man’s Bureau had been established, the civil rights bill passed 

Reconstruction had been provided for. The problem of hoy 
to deal with a great public debt, the questions connected with 
adisturbed currency, the whole seemingly illimitable field of 
uncertain finance, superimposed upon the complications grow- 
ing out of the disturbed political relations of loyal ani in-ur- 
Aastra had furnished a wide sphere and a difficult one for 

on. 


ed t} 





In the fevered and unnatural condition of affairs two Presi- 
dents had fallen by the cruel hand of assassins, and in 
time of profound peace the popular security had been threaten ( 
by a heated partisan contest over the succession to the Chie! 
Magistracy, a contest fortunately peaceably settled by ingenio 
legislation. 

1 have no desire to enlarge upon the stirring episodes of that 
time; I would not attempt even to catalogue them, but it isa 
perfectly patent thought that no man could have been actor 
therein and a part thereof continuously, under commission 0! bi- 
ennial conaasdinn popular elections, who did not possess such 
qualities of mind and heart. of wisdom, discretion, and loyalty 
to duty and principle as commended themselves to the discrim! 
nating judgment of an intelligent constituency. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. O Neill was conspicuously con- 
nected in any dominant sense with these important historic 
measures, or with any one of them. I only mean to say that he 
bore his = faithfully and conscientiously therein. | woud 
claim for him nothing that he would not claim for himsel!, »nc 
it was characteristic of him that he never aspired to leaders!|p. 
He aimed at no showy talents; he was not aggressive and sel 
seeking; but he was an honest man who, without pretense, (id 
faith ully all of each day’s duties as each day came: ani of such 
is the dom of the deserving. tale a. 

A few le strokes are all that are necessary to paint in oul 
line the character of Charles O'Neill. 

He held himself trustee for his constituents. 


For all of their 


interests, according to his creed, he had a like responsibility 
for hisown. This was his simple, but lofty and comprehensive 
conce; tion of duty. 


a . 
To this qoneepainn of duty he was loyal as to any conception 
of duty any knight ever was; without fear and without re) row * 
like another Bayard. As his loyalty never flagged, s° his la- 
bors for others never ceased. It was his boast that in all his 
long cope he had hardly ever missed a day from the Hous ’ 
until his last sickness came and between him and lis 8c’ 
tomed place the shadow of the inevitable intervened. Bardly 
even at the last did he realize that he was about to be cul ° 
from the labors that he loved. “a 
Just about a month before his death, I spent an hour * at 
bedside in Philadelphia. He talked to me of the past and ho 
it had been his delight to be constant in his attendance — 
the House; he of the future hopefully, and expressed )' 
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i Tashi succeedi reek to vote 
determination to go to Washington the succeeding w 
on the free silver bill which would then be back from the Senate, 
a determination that he was not permitted tocarryout. W ithal 
he faced the possibilities of the future and spoke resignedly . 
and of the fact that in the nature of things the remainder of life 
for him must necessarily be short. He spoke as a man who had 
led his life had a right to speak, confidently and fearlessly of 
the hereafter. ; + 

He was a loving and lovable man. I never heard him speak 
fll of any human being. He had charity for all and malice to- 
ward none. ‘ . : 

What he faced when his loving eyes closed on earth we neither 
know nor can know. We can only trust and believe. But if, as 
someone has said—a Frenchman, I believe—‘‘ Life is the preface 
of eternity,” then Charles O’Neill’s life bespeaks a volume to fol- 
low that shall be full of useful deeds of loyalty to duty to be done 
eternally inaspiritoflove. . , 

And so, parting from him, his life and death in review before 
us, we are glad tospeak of him as of one who—to paraphrase the 
poet—did— 

So live, that when his summons came to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

He went, not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approached his grave 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEHEOH 
HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, April 3 and 4, 1894. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration 


the bill (H. R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, anc for other purposes— 


Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. PresiDENT: No written report accompanying the pend- 
ing bill, it seemed to be understood that the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. VOORHEES], on the part of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, should explain its provisions, and that some one 
representing the minority of the committee should as succinctly 
as practicable state its defects. 

It is perhaps worth while before proceeding to discuss the 
measure, that I should briefly review its history. The reason 
for the proposed radical change in our tariff policy is stated to 
be found. in the fact that in 1892 the people of this country by 
their votes reversed the policy which had prevailed for an entire 
generation. The Houseof Representatives elected in 1892 began 
its term of service on the 4th day of March, 1893, and with that 
beginning assumed the responsibility of initiating action on this 
question. 

The Presidentof the United States did notregard this change 
of policy as of any special importance, or at least of sufficient 
importance to convene the two Houses of Congress for the pur- 

se of dealing with it, prior to the date set by the Constitution 
or the opening of the regular session. It did occur, however, 
that for another and a wholly different reason, as stated by the 
President, we were called in special session to meet on the 7th 
day of August last. The terms of that call and the conduct of 
that session precluded the idea that there was any special im- 
portance attached to haste in proceeding with tariff changes. 

It is true that a Speaker of the House of Representatives was 
elected and that the Speaker, as is usual, proceeded within a 
reasonable time to appoint the standing committees of that 
body, among others the Committee on Ways and Means, which 
committee, under the rules of the House, is primarily charged 
with the duty of presenting for the consideration of the body 
such changes in the laws, whether appertaining to duties upon 
imports or to internal revenue, as in its judgment might be nec- 
essary. That committee organized, and on the 19th day of De- 
cember, some weeks after the opening of the regular session, 
reported to the House of Representatives what is now known 
as the Wilson tariff bill, which, passing through the ordinary 
Pig procedure in the House of Representatives, appeared 
in thisChamber on the 2d day of February, 1894, and was on that 
day referred to the Committee on Finance of this body. The 
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bill appears here now upon the report of that committee made 
on the 20th day of March, 1894, practically seven weeks after 
reference to the committee. 

It is but just to say that the bill was referred to a subcommit- 
tee, or rather to some gentlemen who are members of the Fi- 
nanco Committee, who undertook the laborious task of exam- 
ining the measure and proposingamendments. Their report was 
submitted to the majority of the Finance Committeo as repre- 
sented by the two principal political parties in this body. Some 
time later it was formally submitted to the whole committee. 

When I say that the bill was never read in the Committee on 
Finance or considered line by lineand paragraph by paragraph 
in that committee, I state what is conspicuously within the 
knowledge of every Senator. Itistrue that there was somo con 
sideration of the bill by the Finance Committee, but not a con 
sideration in detail. Therefore the question propounded by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]} when the bill was re- 

orted was a pertinent question, because then one member of the 

Yemocratic majority stated in his place in the Senate that he was 
opposed to the two leading features, which were engrafted upon 
it in the Senate committee room by the Democraticmajority. So 
itis worth while for us to consider what sanction shall be given to 
the report of a committee thus brought into this Chamber, it 
having been primarily and practically considered by only three 
Senators. 

I maintain that a report of this character whether looked at 
in general or in detail must leave each Senator free to consider 
for himself whether the amendments suggested from the Ii- 
nance Committee room are so prevailing as in any sense to re- 
lieve a Senator on this floor from giving detailed examination 
to each of the paragraphs of the bill. 

It is made plain by the proeeedingsof this body that as to $80,- 
000,000 of the revenue proposed by the bill, it comes into this 
Chamber witha minority and nota majority report. Of a com- 
mittee of 11 members, 5 only have given their assent to such de- 
tails of the billas providein round numbers for from $75,090,000 
to $80,000,000 ofrevenue. I am speaking now of a minimum esti- 
mate, of that estimate which practically appears in the tables 
to be found accompanying the last print of the bill. 

for mysulf i may say that I am embarrassed, asevery Senator 
onthe floor must be embarrassed, in the examination of the bill, 
by the fact that we have not yet been supplied at our desks with 
the necessary statements and prints of the measure to enable us 

toconsider it in the manner in which a great bill of this charac- 
terought to beconsidered. 

Mr. President, having said thus much in brief as to the origin 
of the bill, the leisure with which up to this moment it has been 
considered, and the fact that it has nowhere in this Chamber or 
under the authority of this Chamber had that detail of consid- 
eration which should entitle it to our judgment without exami- 
nation, I desire to go further into the general question. 

The Senator from Indiana, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, yesterday stated to us ina general way the amount 
of money which will be necessary to provide for the expendi- 
tures of the Government for the next fiscal vear, fixing those 
expenditures in round numbers at $451,000,000, including the 
expenditures for the Post-Office Department. I have no doubt 
that that amount will fall short of the actual expenditures of 
the Government for the period named. 

It is necessary for us in some way to provide this revenue. [I 
believe that but for occurrences which have taken plece within 
the last year the laws upon the statute books at this moment 
would providearevenue sufficient to meet the expenditures nec- 
essary to carry on the Government; but it is notorious that for 
rexsons, which it isnot my purpose now to discuss, there is during 
this fiscal year a deficit up to the present moment of $55,000,000, 
and that deficit will undoubtedly be enlarged during the present 
guarter so as to reach $70,000,000. Therefore, in the situation 
in which we are placed at this time it is safe to assume that 
in some form a revenue must be provided for next year amount- 
ing to at least the aggregate suggested by the Senator from In- 
diana. How shall that be effected if an entire change of policy 
is to be entered on? 

The proposed bill willraise that revenue by a method entirely 
differentfrom that which our laws now provide. It confessedly 
requires a revenue of $30,000,000from incomes. I[t requires a 
further revenue of $41,000,000 from sugar, an article which is 
now practically on the free list, thus transferring a large sum 
from tariff taxes toa new system of internal revenue. This I 
maintain is a radical departure from the practice of the Govern- 
ment from the beginning of our history to the present time. It 
has been the policy of this Government in time of peace to raise 
its revenue by means of duties on imports, and there has never 
been a single departure from that rule except in time of war or 
to provide for expenditures rendered necessary by war. 

hen, in 1789, the Government was first organized there were 
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provisionsfor internal taxes and those provisions were carried on, 
varying from time to time, until 1802, when under Mr. Jeffer- 
son s Administration, and on his recommendation, every vestige 
of internal taxation wasrepealed. Whilelistening yesterday to 
the eloquent eulogium upon the life and character of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, pronounced by the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I could not help wondering what Mr. Jefferson 
would now think if, revisiting these shores, he should see the 

litical party whose boast it is that above all things it is ‘‘ Jef- 
ersonian,” undertaking in time of peace to raise by internal 
taxation the major part of the revenues of the Republic which 
he helped to found. c 

Let me read what Mr. Jefferson said in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1805, in order that the Jeffersonian Democracy may have 
before it the view at that period entertained respecting the 
method of raising revenue to carry on the Government in time 
of peace. After alluding to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Jefferson said: 

At home, fellow-citizens, you best know whether we have done well or ill. 
The suppression of unnecessary oMices, of useless establishments and ex- 

nses. enabled us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, covering our 

and with officers and opening our doors to their intrusions, had already be- 

un that process of domiciliary vexation, which, once entered, is scarcely to 
Bo restrained from reaching successively every article of property and proda- 
uce. If, among these taxes, some minor ones fell which had not been in- 
convenient, it was because their amount would not have paid the officers 
who collected them; and because, if they had any merit, the State authori- 
ties might adopt them instead of others less approved. 

The remaining revenue, on the consumption of foreign articles, is paid 
chiefly by those who can afford to add fore luxuries to domestic comforts. 
Being collected on our seaboard and frontiers only, and incorporated with 
the transactions of our mercantile citizens, it may be the pleasure and the 
pride of an American to ask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer, 
ever sees a taxgatherer of the United States? These contributions enable 
us to support the current expenses of the Government; to fulfill contracts 
with fore nations; to extinguish the native right of soil within our lim- 
its; to extend those limits, and to apply such a ru to our public debts 
as places at a short day their final redemption; and, that redemption once 
effected, the revenue thereby liberated may, by a just repartitionof itamong 
the States, and a corresponding amendment of the Constitution, be applied, 
in time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufactures, education, and 
other great objects within each State. 


What was true in Mr. Jefferson’s time was also true after the 
war with Great Britainin 1812. We were obliged, for war pur- 
poses, during that struggle to establish a system of internal rev- 
enue such as had been established at the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment. Taxes were imposed upon articles, such for example 
as distilled spirits, held to ba ina sense luxuries, and finally tax- 
ation was extended to the general system of manufactures of 
the country in order to raise the amount of revenue necessary 
to carry on the Government. The first Congress elected after 
the close of the war, convened on the first Monday of December, 
1817, and on the 22d day of December, within three weeks from 
that date, every law and every vestige of law which peerseee for 
internal taxation was repealed. The policy which Mr. Jefferson 
had recommended of raising revenue by means of duties on im- 
ports was adopted, although at that time the necessity for rev- 
enue was great. 

When, in 1847, we were again engaged in war, no effort was 
made to adopt a system of internal taxation. During the civil 
war, however, beginning in 1861, it became necessary for Con- 
gress to resort to every available method to raise money for the 
purpose of maintaining its armies in the field and providing for 
the supportof theGovernment. But as soon as that war was 
brought toaclose every vestige of internal taxation was removed 
except alone the excise taxes, which were held then, as they are 
held now, to be a part of the legacy of the war, and necessary to 
provide for the payment of pensions to the disabled soldiers of 
the Republic, their widows and orphans. No man ever for a 
moment supposed that those internal taxes would be continued 
except as our fathers had continued them, in order to meet the 
expenditures necessarily incurred in maintaining the existence 
of Government in timeof war. So, with this exception, the only 
taxes of an internal character that were left upon our statute 
books within a year or two after 1870, were excise taxes upon 
distilled spirits, beer, and tobacco, anda little residuum of taxa- 
tion upon national banks to provide for the expenditures incurred 
by the Government in the necessary supportof those institutions. 

Mr. GEORGE. And afterwards on oleomargarine. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the guidance of our friends, the oleo- 
margarine act was ed, of course, as a revenue measure, the 
Senator from Mississippi understands; and we may again have 
another revenue measure of a kindred character. 

Now, why was this distinction made with reference to classes of 
taxation? It was because we have a dual arate of government. 
What was the object in the formation of a Federal Government? 
It was that the States, by thus uniting in one grand government 
could reach a method of taxation that, under the colonial system 
and the Confederation, could not be reached at all. It was the 
intention of the fathers (as the debates of the early time will 
clearly disclose) that the Government should be organized for, 
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among other objects, the purpose of drawing to its support ; 
method of taxation, if you please, or of revenue, which could ‘ot 
be drawn by State authority and which would not, in any «5° 
degree, interfere with such authority. o_o 

True, when the Constitution was framed no limit was pjno. 1 
upon the power of taxation. I agree that that power s,s). 
General Government is plenary. I have none of the constit 
tional scruple first suggested in practical form in 182s, ang y hi h 
now forms the leading ‘ plank” in the Democratic platforr : 
namely, that in the raising of revenue the General Government 
is tied down to a narrow line, to a pathway from which jt oan 
not diverge either to the right or to the left. [t was, howe, voy 
intended by the framers of the Constitution that in methods of 
taxation the General Government shou!d not come jn contlict 
with the States. Therefore the power of that Governmen: +, 
tax was confined originally and as far as practicable in its over. 
cise to the levying of duties upon imports and to the imp sition 
of excises, because excises could not be levied by the State 
their separate capacity. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one 
question? 7 

Mr. ALLISON. I will certainly do so, but I desire 

Mr.GEORGE. Iwish merely toask what additional articles 
are made the subject of internal tax ation under the pending jj)» 
Upon what articles is an excise tax imposed that were not tay- 
able before? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is avery pertinent question. 
come tax is the chief. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the tax on playing cards. 

Mr. ALLISON. The tax on playing cards. 

Mr. GEORGE. Those are all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Those are all. I will say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I shall reach all those subjects later on. 
Mr. GEORGE. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. I may say now that while it gives me pleasure 
to answer any interrogatories, yet the topic is of so multifarious 
a character, and the views of Senators are so variant and op- 
posed that I should prefer not to be interrupted, at least not 
until I have finished the line of thought I am now pursuing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishall not interrupt the Senator agai: 
thought the inquiry pertinent to that part of the argum 
Senator had made. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is quite pertinent, and if the Senator had 
not information on the subject, of course it was proper to make 
the inquiry. [Laughter.] 

I maintain that in time of peace we should, in the main, carry 
on the Government by means of duties upon imports. The 
fathers so believed, and a majority of our people have so be- 
lieved from the organization of the Government until now. 

If that be true, then we reach another stage in the procedure, 
and that is how the duties upon imports are to be levied. ho 
Democratic platform of 1892 for the first time says they can be 
levied for revenue only under the Constitution, and | under- 
stand that a majority of the Finance Committee of thisCham- 
ber, and especially the chairman of that committee, are trying to 
follow in the pathway of the resolvesof their party. But the levy- 
ing of duties (whether for revenue or for protection, and whether 
the manufacturers and producers of our own country be benelited 
or otherwise) depends upon the amount of revenue that las to 
be raised from year to year. In the estimates for the{ coming 
fiscal year, leaving out pensions, which are estimated at *!4)- 
000,000, and leaving out postal revenues, which from the begin- 
ning of the Government have beenregarded as revenues heves: 
sary and proper to sustain the Post-Office Department, there re 
mains to be collected some %220,000,000. I speak, of course, in 
round numbers. 

Now, tne $220,000,000, if raised by means of tariff duties upon 
a revenue basis, can be and may be so distributed as in a large de- 
gree to afford consideration and protection to American laborers 
and American mechanics. And that is as far as we on our siae 
of the Chamber are required to go upon this question. It Is for 
that reason that we say in levying the duties there should be : 
discrimination made for the encouragement and protection o! 
those who labor in our own country, and in doing this we are 
following in the footsteps of the fathers. As has often been 
stated here—perhaps it is unnecessary for me to allude toit again, 
but it is so pertinent that I can not avoid doing so—the sec = 
act of Congress, even before the full organization of the Goverm 
ment, bore at its head the following preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary in order to provide for the expenses of ovel™ 
ment, for the payment of the public debt, and for the encouragemen! ©" 
protection of manufactures that duties shall be levied upon goods, Wer 
and merchandise imported from foreign countries. 

So Mr. Madison and those who framed that law with him em 
phasized thesituation by declaring in that preamble that “ the en ; 
couragement and protection of manufactures ” constituted one 
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asons why they were levying duties upon imports. Imay 
= that shew with two exceptions (indeed, I make no excep- 
tion but the act of 1857) the purpose of that second act of Con- 
gress, as set forth in its preamble, was substantially observed in 
the tariff acts that followed, because, if we are to take the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Finance Committee in regard to the 
act passed in 1846 we must believe that even that act was a pro- 
tective measure as wellasa measure forrevenue. I donotagree 
with him with reference to the extent to which it was protec- 
tive, as stated by him in his able argument of yesterday, but I 
think that in a degree his statement is true. In discussing the 
sugartax he stated—I quote from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES ]— 

Ihave already pointed out the fact that under the Walker tariff all sugars 
were made dut aie at 30 per cent ad valorem, but it must also be borne in 
mind that forty-eight years ago the consumer paid 12 cents a pound for 
sugar, while at the present time he pays only 4or 5 cents wy und at the 
most. It may be estimated that 8 pounds of sugar, when the Walker tariff 
was enacted, cost the purchaser $1, while that amount of money will now 
buy 24 pounds. 

He means before this new tax to be imposed. 

In 1846 the consumer of sugar paid 30 cents tax on 8 pounds; by the pro- 
visions of the pending bill he will now pay 35 cents tax on 24 pounds, show- 
ing a reduction in favor of the bill before us of nearly 60 per cent even when 
compared with the great Democratic tariff of nearly a half century ago. : 

In other words, 35.71 per centad valorem now as compared with 
30 per cent ad valorem forty-eight years ago is 60 per cent less than 
it was then against the producer and in favor of the consumer. 
If that law, which he so clearly undertook to demonstrate yes- 
terday, be true as to sugar, it must be true as to nearly every 
article embraced in the Walker tariff bill of 1846, because the 

rices then upon the necessaries and luxuries of life were far 
higher than those of to-day, and as the price goes down the 

rotection is diminished under an ad valorem rate. However, 
Fshall allude to that later on. ; 

It is true, then, certainly, that with the exception of the period 
of the Walker tariff and the amended tariff of 1857, the policy laid 
down by the fathers has prevailed as respects every tariff bill that 
has ever been uponour statute books. [have heard it said in de- 
debate here and elsewhere that the tariff of 1816 was a revenue 
tariff. Itmay have soresulted, althoughit did not produce much 
revenue, but it was not so intended by those who made it. 

We have had periods of free trade or tariff for revenue only, 
and we have bel periods of protection. I think it can be said 
without fear of successful contradiction that the period of opera- 
tion of every tariff professedly for protection has been a period 
ofindustrial prosperity. Prosperity followed the tariff of 1824. 
It followed the tariff of 1842. It followed the tariff of 1861, 
and the years that ensued. We have had now uninterruptedly 
for thirty-three years the policy of levying revenue by discrim- 
inating duties infavorof American industry and American labor 
and the prosperity of this country during those years is without 
a parallel in its history. 

Statistics are full and ample on this subject up to 1880, and I 
regret, as we all must, the fact that we are not in possession of 
full statistical information upon this subject, derived from the 
census not yet published in detail, but I wish to call attention to 
the census of 1890, so far as we have reliable data, and briefly to 
thegrowthand development of ourcountry in the decade between 
the years 1880 and 1890 under the protective policy. 

The figures are to be found sufficiently elaborate for my purpose 
inCensus Bulletin No. 67, which gives the statistics of manufac- 
tures. These statistics disclose that between the years 1880 and 
1890 our manufactured products grew from $5,349,191,458 to 
$9,054,435,377 in value, or an increase of 69.27 per cent in value. 
But this does not disclose the increase of manufactures as respects 
quantity; it merely states the increased value of manufactured 
products. It is true, as has been clearly shown by reports within 
our possession, that during all the years from 1880 to 1890 there 
wasa constant and progressive fall in prices under the tariff sys- 
temasit prevailed. So when we take $9,000,000,000 of products in 
1890 as compared with $5,000,000,000 of like products in 1880, we 
must bear in mind that the $9,000,000,000 represent a product 
which, quantitatively considered, is increased enormously beyond 
the money value stated in the census. Of course, I am dealing 
now only inageneral way with these topics. 

{ have another table here, No. 379, issued on the 19th of March, 
which discloses the wealth of the United States in 1890 to be, in 
round numbers, $65,000,000,000, as compared with the sum of $43,- 
000,000,000 in 1880. This wealth isdivided into groups, as shown 
bythetable. Thesegroupsare the North Atantic division, South 
Atlantic division, North Central division, South Central divi- 
sion, and Western division. It discloses that in the North At- 
lantic division, which includes all the States of New England 
and also New York. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the increase 


of wealth = capita during the decade was $23. The South At- 
lantic division, which embraces the great line of States ex- 


tending upon the Atlantic coast to Florida, increased their 
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wealth per capita during the ten years to $84, as against 823 
in New England. Then if you take the great North Central 
division of the West, embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Winconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, the wealth increased 
during the decade #197 per capita in those States. Again if 
you take the Southwestern division, embracing the great States 
of the Southwest, including Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and so on, the increase was $148 
per capita during the decade between 1880 and 1890. 

I call attention to this fact for the purpose of showing that 
under our protective system there was not only an enormous ine 
crease of wealth in the United States between 1880 and 1890, but 
that the increase was so diffused throughout our country as that 
it can not be said that it wasa mere aggregation or concentra- 
tion of wealth in a few States or localities nor that it was evi- 
dence of aggressions and robberies (according to the ch iracter- 
ization indulged in yesterday by the Senator from Indiana) of 
those manufacturers who are directly, in his view, the >nefici- 
aries of a protective tariff. 

Mr. HOAR. The increase is greatest in the agr’ ‘tural 
States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis greatest in the agricultural States, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts very properly reminds me. 

Mr. DOLPH. What of the Western division? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Western division embraces Montana 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Theincrease of wealth per capita in those State bes 
tween 1880 and 1890, taking them all together, was greater than 
the increase in any other portion of our country. The statis- 
tics show the enormous increase of $1,000 per capita in the ten 
years, some of the States showing a larger and some a smaller 
rate of increase. Some of these States have taken their growth 
chiefly during this decade, hence the phenomenal increase there. 
If these statements be true, then, under the policy which the 
Republican party has during all these years pursued, for which 
itstands responsible, and which the Senator from Indiana yester- 
day denounced in the severest terms, these States have progressed 
and developed inthe wonderful degree which I have indicated. 

I have here another table, No. 378, also bearing date the 19th 
of March, 1894, which makes a comparison of the situation and 
condition of agriculture between 1880 and 1890, by States or 
groups of States. This table discloses that there has been an 
increase in the value of farm lands between 1880 and 1890 of 
30.23 per cent, and that there has been an increase in the value 
of farm implements and machinery of 21.58 per cent, showing a 
vast increase of the use of farm machinery. AlthoughI have 
not time now to verify it, lassert without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that farm implements, without distinction, were in 1890 
worth not more than one-half as much as in 1880 at the manufac- 
turers’ price. In other words, notwithstanding agricultural im- 
plements have diminished in cost nearly 50 per cent, the value of 
of those implements in 1890 as compared with 1880 amounts to 
an increase of 21 per cent. showing in this respect the growth 
and development of the agricultural States of the Onion as dis- 
closed by the census. And so of the products of the farm, such 
as butter, horses, swine, cattle, sheep, etc. These have all ine 
creased very greatly with but little diminution in price *xceopt 
only wheat and cotton. Thus it is that under this ‘policy of 
robbery and spoliation,” quoting from the Senator from Indiana, 
we find that every _ ofour country between 1880 and 1890 made 

rogress, and rapid progress, unless the census isasham and alie. 
Thus in manufactures and in agriculture we have made phe- 
nomenal progress. 

Mr. President, that being true under the protective policy dur- 
ing this third of a century, we are asked to reverse this policy 
and adopt anew one. Whatisthe new policy? It is thatthere 
shall be practically no protection. Ishalllater on discuss such de- 
tails of the bill assupport this interpretation, butclearly the policy 
is that there shall be no protection, or practically no protection, 
to American industry, American labor, or American products, 
and that in dealing with this great subject here we shall have in 
mind one sole aim and purpose, namely, to raise revenue for the 
support of the Government. 

What is proposed in changing the policy? The Senator from 
Indiana yesterday seemed to regret that the committee were 
going too slow in this revolutionary projectoftheirs. He regret- 
ted that they could not go faster in the bill before us in the di- 
rection of destruction of the policy of protection. Inthe course 
of his observations upon this subject he gave the reasons why 
they were progressing so slowly. After complimenting Robert 
J. Walker and his tariff of 1846, and stating the fact that the 
bill was passed through this Chamber in twelve days, he said: 


The public men of fifty years ago were not controlled or embarrassed by 
entangling alliances with great riches and giant monopolies; they moved 
forward in their work, not as men wearing manacles and subject to mas- 
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ters, but with the free gait of conscious rectitude and absolute liberty of 
thought and action. The coercive power of consolidated and organized mil- 
Hons did not obstruct their patriotic efforts at every step nor impede their 
achiovement of speedy ana glorious results. 


I had no idea until the Senator from Indiana disclosed the fact 
that they had kept the pending bill in committee for seven long 
weeks, because the majority of that committee were during all 
those weeks wrestling and struggling with ‘* giant monopolies” 
thatsurrounded themeverywhere. The Republicans of thecom- 
mittee have had no such trouble. Where is itand why is it 
that these giant monopolies and these oppressive trusts have 
been urging their views and struggling with the Committee on 
Finance so that seven weeks have had to be oecupied by the 
committee in dealing with this question, because of disturbances 
which rea years ago did not constitute an entanglement 
for Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury? 

Now, Mr. President, having said so much about the growth 
and development of our country, I desire to say a few words 
with reference to our industries asthus grownup. I state here 
without fear of successful contradiction that, with a few excep- 
tions (and those exceptions may be the ones which have given 
this committee so much trouble), there is not an industry or an 
occupation in the United States that will not be greatly injured 
if not paralyzed by this bill. With those exceptions it would 
seem that none of our great industries cam survive, certainly 
none can have a healthy existence. To thus produceaparalysis 
sen Gating tha casi daget tho egunite. . They vecaguieed 
men the ear y ized 
the inj of making sudden and radical es in rates, 
whereby invested capital and speeially skilled labor could be and 
would be destroyed. 

In so far as respects the merits respectively of frea trade and 

we never had a sharper conflict than between 1831 
and 1833. During those years our country was unfortunately 
divided practically into two hostile camps, one insisting upon 
absolute free trade and the other insisting upon reasonable pro- 
tection for our industries. That conflict, we will agree, histori- 
eally, arese chiefly out of the existence of slave labor. It arose 
from the fact thatat that time the chief products of the Southern 
States, such as cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, were created b 
the labor of slaves, who had ically no more motive to wouk 
than had the cattle in the fields. The conflict was then 
than it — —_ — since. a ee at that 
time any ruthlessly destroy protective system, 
which, at least in any form specially offensive to the advocates 
of a revenue tariff, had been in existence since 1824 only? The 
tariff of 1824 and the tariff of 1828 were the objective points of 
———— the ee pe itp ay 

that history say men of that per t- 
ting im these okanianitan with questions that were infinitely 
ee ae oa og mda dreamed 
tting t, orata s ow reduc one- 
half the aeee: duty upon pron that form ee of 
enormous industries, and the manufacture of which gives em- 
yment to millions of people in the United States. 

When, in 1833, Mr. Clay proposed his compromise measure in 

ify the South and to moderate the hostility felt in 


order to 
that section against the tariff of 1824 and the even ter hos- 
tility to the tariff of 1828, he ht forth a bill which was not to 


take effect for nine months after its and was then to set 
in motion a processof gradual red in the case of all duties 
which were over 20 per cent ad valorem. One-tenth of the ex- 
cess was to bestruek off after December, meg Yee eamay every al- 
ternate year thereafter until December, 1841, when a further 
reduction was to be made of one-half the remainder of such ex- 
cess, and finally, in July, 1842, the whole remaining residue of all 
duties in excess of 20 per cent was to be deducted. 

The rates of duty were then to be uniformly 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Mr. Clay placed in that bill a pro to which I may 
have occasion to refer later on in the course of my remarks—a 
ae ale feature aon based 
upon the value e goods not at foreign port of departure 
but the value at the portof entry in the United States. Inother 
words, when that reduction was made to 20 per cent it was a re- 
duction upon home valuation; and the change made from foreign 
valuation to home valuation, it was agreed in debate, amounted 
ss 10 per cent. a the compromise measure of 

was proposed, instead making a complete 
asingle year and making it take effect without the intermedi- 
ate effect of time, the statesmen of that day allowed the changes 
to run over a period of ten years, to enable the people of the 
United States who had placed their fortunes, their capital, and 
theiriaborin the different thatwere embraced within 
the tariff schedules, toadjustthemselvestothechange. Yet itis 
pro here to make this » Without and 
without time for adjustment. It is worth while for those 




































Senators who sit upon the other side of the Chamber to ), . 
the yeas and nays of that period in this body. It is wo); .... 
their while totake some account of the statesmen who ;),... 
and who recognized the injustice and oppression of (/«.,|; 
this great question of the industries and the labor 
—— the summary manner proposed in this bill. 

ow, what are theseindustries’ I have shown yo 
year 1890 they amounted to more than $9,000,000,0) 
tors bear in mind the full significance of that sta: 
it to be whistled down the wind by the assertion ¢) 
matter affecting only a few thousand people, alt), 
fronted with a production of over $9,000,000,00) in ; 
I am speaking now of the products alone. [n th; 
of these products there is invested a capital of 
against about $3,000,000,000in 1880. So that‘) 
in manufactures has doubled in a decade. 

I have not been able to analyze this table aud 
have before me, but it is disclosed that thers ; 
4,500,000 men and women directly engaged in th 
and if it be true, as it is generally believed to be tr 
person is responsible for at least two more, makin 
sons, here are 15,000,000 people in the United Stnrics , 
to ba direetly disturbed in their occupations by a si 
at them by the majority of the Senate. 

But that is not all. ere are lying behind and al) ayo 
these laborers great industries collateral to those. T), 
way transportation interests now comprise as man, 
m of road, or an increase of 90,000 miles (more ¢! 
since 1880. 

Whatare these railways? They are the distributers o! ; 
$9,000,000,000 of products from the men who produce them in ¢}, 
factories to those who consume them in other parts 0! 
mon country, and who are themselves also engaged i: 
tion. But that is not all. This question touches the farmer, 
who produces the food for all these millions; it touches the tr: 
porters by water as well as by cail; it touches every interest ani 
every incident in the life of 70,000,000 people, and yet we 
— here and undertake to overturn the policy that has 
resulted in the building up of all these vast interes‘s which sup- 
ply employment, in all the great avenues of production and dis- 

bution, to all these millions of our people. 

I do not intend to go into details, but I might tile illus: 
tion after illustration of the growthof our manufactures. Talk. 
the case of pig iron, which is a representative industry. Some 
one hassaid youcan mark the civilization of anation by ascertain- 
ing how much ironit consumes. We increased our product and 
consumption of pig iron from a little less than 4,000,000 tons in 
1880 to 9,000, tons in 1890. Take the manufacture of cotto 
According to the census bulletin of manufactures, the increase 
in the value of the productof the cotton industry, including knit 
and woven goods, from 1880 to 1890, amounted to $74,(00),(0U, the 
product of 1880 being $192,000,000 in round numbers, and tha! 
of 1890 $267,000,000, and during this time there has been 2 con 
stant diminution of the price, so that the increased \ luc of ti 
= only partially represents the increased quantity pr 

uce: 

In 1833, when the compromise tariff was passed, there wer 
only two or three cotton mills in all of the States that produced 
raw cotton, In 1880I find the productof cotton goods in the Souti- 
ern States to have been $16,356,000 in round numbers. [1 !5v, 
within a single decade, in that section of our country Wier 
the cotton fiber is grown there was an increase in the manu/ac- 
tures of cotton from $16,000,000 to $41,000,000. Other portions 
of our country have also increased in cotton manufacture, 15'S 
is true, for example, of New York and New Jersey, tie 00” 
States, and New England, although the New Hnglan! states 
creased their cotton manufactures between 188) ani 1>0) bes", 
relatively, than any of the other great States tha! manutac 
ture that staple. ese figures show that this industry ' per 
meating the Southern States, and in time tha? res nt 
country must become the leading manufacturing section for this 

uct. 

Mr. HOAR. With the policy we have now. | te 

Mr. ALLISON. As the Senator from Massaciiuseits sugec >: 
with a policy that would sustain the manufacture of this prowl’ 
in our own country. But if those who produce cotton fiber 4" 
to be the hewers of wood and the drawers of water ‘° a. 


en lived 


our co 
1 produ 
farn 


Britain, Germany, Belgium, and France in the product of th ; 
— manufacturesof cotton, thenof course they will, anrenpeos 

is product, be oo tothe situation and position they“ 
in before 1850. If the public mind of our country has rene 
a point where it is determined to os from a policy © i 
has made us strong and great among the nations and which 5°” 
marvelously diversified the occupations and industrivs 0: °° 
people, I insist that it shall be departed from by gradual sicp* 
after the manner pursued by the statesmen of sixty years %5" 








rather than by the revolutionary method presented by the bill 
now before the Senate. ’ 

Mr. President, having said thus much respecting the growth 
and development of the country under the policy of protection, 
I think I ought to say one word more. faith in legisla- 
tion requires that the people who have learned the various oc- 


cupations which that policy has opened up to them shall not be | 


deprived of the opportunity to earn a livelihood in their accus- 
tomed vocations. Take the case of men who twenty years ago 
entered our factories. They are now so situated that they can 
not change their occupations. This is true of ractically all 
people who are engaged in industrial enterprises all paris of 
the country requiring skill in manufacture. Are we to turn 
them out of the occupations to which they have devoted their 
lives, and give them no opportunity for acquiring others? 
That is undoubtedly what, by the passage of this bill, will be 
done. Innew occupations, of course, their wages will be less, and 
with the reduction of wages men will necessarily be obliged to 
reduce the mode of living of themselves and their families. 

I wish to say in sing that in the United States throughout 
the entire period from 1880 to 1893, when this new tariff policy 
was for the first time practically threatened, the laboring peo- 
ple of our country enjoyed comforts and luxuries enjoyed in 
equal measure by no people on the globe. : 

Mir. HIGGINS. Or have been enjoyed at any other time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Or have been enjoyed at — other time. 
Notonly that, but, as is shown by the report which the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH} made in 1891, based upon ab- 
solute data gathered by the ioner of Labor, the wages of 
labor in the United States were higher in 1891 than they were at 
any prior period in our history. Not only were they higher 
nominally, but they had a greater purchasing power than at 
any former period. If this bill becomes law the wages of labor 
must be grea reduced; and that, asevery reflecting man must 
appreciate, will be no easy matter toaccomplish as respects those 

ustries which are in acondition to survive the severe com- 
petition of other countries in uction. 

Mr. President, the policy of protection and the results of that 
policy will be fully discussed in the course of the debate which 
was opened yesterday by the Senator from Indiana. All a 
of the q on, as exhibited by the operation of the McKinley 
act, an act'so much and so unjustly derided, will be presented 
and analyzed in this Chamber before the pending measure shall 
come toa final vote. I shall therefore on this occasion indulge 
merely in some ral statements preliminary to the detailed 
examination which I propose to make later of the bill reported 
by the Finance Committee. 

There are several prime objections tothe measure. The first 
which I shall coasider is that it undertakes to establishad valo- 
rem rather than specific duties upon orted articles. The 
Senator from Indiana, re izing that this isan assailable point 
in the bill, stated yesterday that the specific duties are levied in 
the interest of the protected manufacturers and in order that 
they might make additional exactions. He stated that the ad 
valoremsystem is the true one, and he illustrated what he meant 
by asking— 

What kind of an idea does the purchaser obtain of the amount of tariff tax 
he pays on cotton cloth when he finds that on one kind of cotton cloth, not 
exceeding 50 tnreads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, the 
duty assessed is 2 cents per square yard; or another kind exceed ,and 
the duty ts 2 conta per-equaro yard; if bleached, 8 cants per sqnare yard ff 
dyed, col , Stained, painted, or printed, 4 cents per canseapestt? : 

If the Senator from Indiana had read the bill he would have 
found that his illustration would confuse us.all, because the very 
thing of which he complains is in the Wilson bill and was not 
— by the Senate Finance Committee. Let me read from 

© ; 


Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed 
SS aeeaeien Saeeacae ae hed Ihe inch, countéig the warp = line | 
: eac , 1} cents per square yard; > 
stained, painted, or printed, 2 cents per squane Sard, ete, toc eens 


Thatis paragraph No, 252. That isthe first illustration. The 
second which the Senator from Indiana took was oh 25 
Let us read thus: ee 


253. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed 
exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred threads to the sentiee ineh’ 
counting the wa P and siting. 1} cents per square yard; if bicached, 1} cents 
per square d; if dyed, colored, stained, tinted, or printed, 2} cents per 
Square yard: Provided, That on all cotton cloth not exceeding one hundred 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, not bieached, 
dyed, colored, s d, painted, or printed, valued atover 6} cents per square 
Yard, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


And 0 on. 

The very iliustration, therefore, to which the Senator from 
Indiana invited our attention as demonstrating the enormity and 
outrage of the McKinley act, has been perpetuated in the pend- 
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ing bill. 
Says: 

When the farmer goes to town and amongst other things for his house- 
hold gets a supply of pearl buttons for their home-made shirts, he is in- 
formed, if the subjectis mentioned at all that the tari? tax onthem is only 2} 
cents per line. It sounds like a very small thing— 


But the Senator, proceeding in further illustration, 


Says the Senator— 


is done, yet h 


$3 in the case 


t understand how it rtled or 


would be if he knew the real fact 


aud! though he does n 
indiguant as he 
If the pending measure becomes a law, and this good farmer, 
so graphically and sympathetically described by the Senator 
from Indiana, then goes to town as the Senator pictures him 
going to buy buttons, he will find the dities on such articles 

fixed and declared in these words: 

Buttons commercially known as agate buttons, 25 per cent al valorem; 
pearl and shell buttons, wholly or partially manufactured, 1 cent per line 
per gross and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

This bill perpetuates the phraseology complained of, only re- 
ducing the rate. 

Inaddition to the disturbancecreated in the mind by the term 
“line,” the farmer will be also disturbed by the question as to 
the meaning of a *‘ gross,” unless he is familiar with this mode 
ofcomputation. So if this excellent farmer picks up and reads 
the speech of the Senator from Indiana and then turns to the 
bill he will find that the iniquity which he had fondly hoped to 
see corrected still remains. 

But I have often wondered what this farmer would think if 
he were to make the inquiry as to the change proposed respect- 
ing the duties provided in the bill. The duties, as changed, 
vary from 19 per cent all the way to 25, 35, and 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The first thing that would puzzle our farmer friend, it seems to 
me, would be the very meaning of the term ‘‘ad valorem.” He 
would know, of course, for our American farmers are intelligent 
men, that it isan ancient term that has been handed down tous 
from centuries long gone by. But he wouldnaturally ask of the 
Senator from Indiana, ‘‘ Where is this ad valorem to be found?” 
The Senator might reply, ‘‘It is to be found in the valleys that 
surround the Ural Mountains,” or in the interior of France 
or Germany or Austria, or in India. A section of the bill pro- 
vides that goods shall not be valued in the United States, where 
Henry Clay and all the leading Democrats of his period voted 
they should be valued, but that they are to be valued in the 
principal markets.of the country of production or where the 
goods are purchased. Now, ifany American citizen should at- 
tempt to ascertain the value of an imported article from the new 
rule of ad valorems laid down in this bill he would be fortunate 
if he did not have to undertake a voyage to a foreign country to 
obtain the information. 

But in any event he would also find that the value, whatever 
it might be declared to be in these foreign countries, rested solely 
upon the judgment, fallible as that must be, of some appraiser in 
the eity of New York, New Orleans, or San Francisco. That judg- 
ment will, of course, depend much upon the appearance of tho 
article. which may be a most fallacious guide. 

Yet the bill is full of ad valorem duties, so called, and de- 
clared by the promoters of the bill to be the justrule in all cases. 
Let me give some illustrations. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator does that, will he allow mo 
to suggest to him that the Senator from Indiana makes up for 
his reduction on the buttons by proposing to increase the tax on 
the farmer's shirt—the collars and cuffs—to 55 per cont ad va- 
lorem? 

Mr. ALLESON. That is a very wise and good suggestion. 
The farmer saves a little on the pearl buttons, although he finds 
it made up elsewhere. 

Iundertake to say that while on the surface it might ap- 
pear that an ad valorem valuation is the more equitable, if I 
may use that word, it is really the most inequitable and unjust. 
If these ad valorems are to remain in the bill as they are, then 
at the proper time I shall move to insert the principle adopted 
in the compromise act of 1833, that these ad valorems shall bo 
on the market valuo at the principal markets of the United 
States rather than at the principal markets of the countries 
from which the goods were exported. Certainly the home mar- 
ket value con more easily be ascertained. 

There is no constitutional impediment which I have been able 
to sce as to such a home valuation. If we ean adopt an va- 
lorem system based on the valuation in the principal markets 
of other countries, we can surely adopt 2 system based on the 
valuation in the principal markets of our own country. 

Let me illustrate the application of the ad valorem system as 
it must be interpreted under this bill. The law now in foree 
imposes upon imported hay a duty of $iaton. The Wilson bill 
as it left the House of Representatives reduced the rate to $2 a 
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ton. The Finance Committee of this body changes that provi- 
gion into one levying a duty of 20 per centad valorem. Thereis 
laid down in sectien 40 of the bill the principle that dutiable 
value means the ordinary wholesale value or price in the country 
whence the exportation is effected. 

Now, hay comes from the Dominion of Canada into our country 
along a border line or artificial boundary of more than 4,000 
miles. We are therefore opeans up to the farmers of the Do- 
minion of Canada our market for hay in competition with our 
own farmers, at a rate of 20 per centad valorem. That hay 
will come from NovaScotia; from New Brunswick; from the up- 
— and lower provinces of Canada; it will come from Manitoba. 

s this 20 per cent ad valorem to be levied upon hay at Halifax 
or at St. Johnsor at Montreal? Those arecertainly the princi- 
pal markets of the Dominion of Canada. 

Canada, especially, produces considerable hay, which it ex- 

rts to this country. Those of us who have passed through 

ova Scotia and New Brunswick have seen that those provinces 
constitute a great hay field, producing from 1 to 3 tons per acre. 
The Canadians have a market such as is not enjoyed by the 
py body of our farmers even in New eee cause they 

ave a market by sea, which is cheaper than the markets of 
our own country by rail. Hay may be valued at St. Johns at $3 
a@ ton, and at some port of embarkation in Nova Scotia at per- 
haps a dollar a ton, so that when it comes into the Boston mar- 
ket 1 ton of hay will pay 20 per cent upon a dollar a ton, and 
another will pay 20 per cent upon a dollar and a half, depend- 
ing upon the virtue and intelligence of the appraiser who —- 
pens to appraise the goods, and the place from whence exported, 
showing that there can not be an invariable rule of value under 
the ad valorem system. It is useless to multiply illustra- 
tions—I could give many—to show the injustice of ad valorem 
rates. In my judgment, if the pending measure becomes law, 
then under existing conditions, or under any conditions likely 
in such case to arise, it will, in the nature of things, be prac- 
tically impossible to collect the revenue or carry on the business 
of the Government. This may be deemed astrong statement, 
but I do not believe it to be too strong. Let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the machinery by which our customs laws are neces- 
sarily administered. The foreign value is first found in the in- 
voice with the certificate of the consul attached; then the goods 
are appraised at the = of ar by the ees. 

Who are the appraisers and where are located? In the 
city of New York there is one general 7 raiser and an assist- 
ant appraiser who remains in the office with him, giving general 
directions. There are ten other assistant appraisers, making in 
alleleven assistant appraisers at the portof New York. Seventy 
per cent of all our importations of foreign goods—the goods de- 
sqribed in this bill—arrive at the port of New York for entry. 

In addition to the staff of appraisers and assistant appraisers 
mentioned as at the = of New York, there are at that port sev- 
enty-five persons who are called examiners. Those examiners 
are placed under the orders of the ten assistant appraisers. 
Each of those assistant appraisers has some particular class of 
articles or set of schedules to deal with. 

Iexamined the subject of appraisements at the port of New 
York and other ports with care and in detail at one time in 
comee with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
and the late Senator Beck, of Kentucky, who was then an active 
member of the Committee on Finance, and aided in the prepara- 
tion of the bill known asthe administrative bill. Wethen found 
that it was a rare thing, indeed, for any assistant appraiser to 
deal personally with these goods. He could not doit. So that 
the goods com in atan ad valorem rate of duty were practi- 
cally appraised by examiners and not by appraisers or assistant 
as If this bill shall become a law I venture the asser- 
tion that it will not be sixty days before, instead of havin 
seventy-five examiners and eleven assistant appraisers, we sh 
have to multiply those officers by the hundre order that mer- 
chants who ay pee may be able to obtain them. In other 
words, this bill, if it shall become a law as it now stands, will, 
as I havesaid,so confuse and disturb the collectionof the revenue 
as to make the work poatensy Sagas Every tenth pack- 
age must be opened and examined, and there is neither a force 
nor space capable of making such examination. 

The Senator from Indiana yesterday said that the method pro- 
posed in the bill of appraising the value of goods, being an ad 
valorem method, was one easy and simple of execution. But 
unless we make the home valuation the standard it is the most 
complicated of methods. Itis possible for us to ascertain the 
current value in our domestic markets. The method provided 
by the bill is not only complicated, but it is antiquated. There 
is not a civilized nation on the face of the globe which adopts it 


to-day as the best method. 
the latest tariffsof the leading 


I have before me while Is 
nations of Europe—France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and all the 
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nations of the Continent—which have much better facilities fo. 
appraisal under the method proposed by the pending bil! +), 
have we in the United States. These countries lie contio,,, - 
to each other, and the market prices in each are easily json, 
tainable in the other, yet there is not a country in Europe h ; ‘b 
has a tariff based upon ad valorems. An ad valorer: tapi 1 aa 
tariff of ignorance and not of intelligence, and I accept whato.., 
portion of that remark may be applicable to myself, — 

Other nations in oe up their tariffs make them up by th, 
aid of experts who know the value of the goodsas compar. d with 
their weightor measure. So wesee in the tariffs to which | }., ; 
referred, of France and of Germany, the most minute details ; , 
instruction—charging so many marks or francs, as the ease net 
be, per kilogram, quintal, pound, yard, meter, or whateyer +), 
measure may be, of length orof weight. That system ig sin,)o 
and easy of execution. Here are the ad valoremSall marked ou+ 
in detail, and stated in connection with the specific duties. Why 
is it that those countries have not adopted ad valorems wh je); 
they themselves have marked out through their own experig2 
It is said it is because by the reduction of the price of the artie\o 
the duty thereby will be increased. That is true in a sense of aq 
valorems, but there is no better illustration of the reduction of 
the price of an article than is to be found in the increase of ay 
valorems. 

When we passed the sugar tariff in 1883 I remember we!| j¢ 
was intended that we should make an average rate of 45 yop 
cent. We imposed a specific duty, and that specific duty of 45 

r cent rose within two years toa duty of 59, 60, and 70 per cent, 

ow? By a reduction in the price of sugar. 

I have here, as I have said, various foreign tariffs, which | sup. 
mittotheSenate. Here, for example, is the tariff of Great Brit. 
ain, which levies a duty upon 38 articles, all of them specitic 
and not one ad valorem. France levies a duty on 619 articles, 
all specific, none ad valorem. 

Here is the complicated and extended tariff of France,a coun- 
try which lies in the heart of Europe, and whose tariff is intended 
for the protection of her own people against surrounding compe- 
tition, and yet France puts in her tariff nothing but sp cific 
duties. Austria has 357 specific rates; Russia 440 specific rates, 
with here and there an ad valorem rate. Formerly the Russian 
tariff was principally on an ad valorem basis, but now it is specitic. 
So with Germany. Germany has only twoad valorem rates; al 
the others are specific. Italy has only one ad valorem rate; al 
the others arespecific. Spainhasonly onead valorem, andso on. 

That, Mr. President, is the experience of all the nations which 
have dealt with tariffs, and yet because we have not either the in- 
dustry or the knowledge of experts on these questions to deal 
with the real values, we simply insert ad valorem duties through- 
out the length and breadth of the pending bill. 

The reason given in the Committee on Finance for this action 
was that by the reduction of the price of articles there would ) 
an increased rate of duty, as though the reduction of the price 
was a thing to be deprecated. I can say without fear of sucerss- 
ful contradiction that with the exception of Robert J. Walker, 
there has never been any Secretary of the Treasury up t» this 
moment who has recommended ad valorem duties as the basis of 
tariff schedules. On the contrary, every Secretary, or practi 
cally every one who has dealt with this question, deprecated the 
ad valorem system. 

I hold in my hand a report made by Secretary Manning. \ 
Cleveland's former Secretary of the Treasury, whose ability 
and intelligence upon these subjects and whose integrity asre- 
spects the great administration of his office no one doubts. | 
call the attention of Senators to the report, because it is well 
worth reading. It isSenate Executive Document No. 72, lo'ty- 
ninth Congress, first session. In that report Secretary \lo- 
ning deals with this question at great length, and quotes ‘rou 
every Secretary of the Treasury from Albert Gallatin down. ! 
wish to detain the Senate a few moments by reading some 0" 
quotations made by Secretary Manning. @ says: 

In 1801, one of the most illustrious of my predecessors, Mr. Gallauin 
to Congress: ce 

“Without any view to an increase of revenue, but in order to guar 1 as far 
as possible against the value of goods being underrated in the invoices, i 
would be eligible to lay specificduties on all such articles, now paying (ule 
ad valorem, as may be susceptible of that alteration.” . ; 

Secretary Manning quotesat greatlength from Mr. Craw 7“ 
of Georgia, who was Secretary of the Treasury in 151’. I wil 
say in passing that in 1817 Mr. Crawford made an elabor:\: + 
port upon the question of ad valorems, following thetariff of 18 iy 
suggesting an elaborate system concerning valuations ani the 
administration of the revenue laws. The legislation of 1°!" aoe 
viding for a large number of ad valorem duties, Mr. Craw {or 
after examination of the subject, suggested that one hundre¢ 
articles then having an ad valorem rate should be given 4 /© 
cific rate; and when the tariff was revised in 1824 that sugges!'0" 
was, so far as practicable, followed. 


| 


Lt’. 


said 





Secretary Manning continues: 


_ Crawford specifies over one hundred articles, the list of which is 
printed in his report, whereon he advised that therates be changed from ad 
valorem to specific. 


It will be remembered that the Henry Clay compromise tariff 
of 1833 was to end with ad valorem rates. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate now to what Levi Woodbury, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, who certainly was a Democrat of influence and 
power in his time, suggested in 1841. 

Secretary Manning continues: 


The records of this Department, especially the circular letters and reports 
of my predecessor, Mr. Levi Woodbury, show, during the last years 0 the 
life of the “compromise” arrangement of 1833, when the average rates were 
approaching, or had reached, the limit of 20 per cent, that false invoices, 
undervaluations, and the nameless and numberless devices to circumvent, 
baffle, and defraud the Treasury, when attempting to apply an ad valorem 
system, were in lively and successful operation. Much the same things 
were said and done then about customs frauds, in and out of Congress, by 
manufacturers and importers, their agents and representatives, as are done 
and said now in 1886, so uniform are recurrent events in the life of a gov- 
ernment as of individuals, and so small in circumference are the circles of 
human transactions. 


Walter Forward, who I agree was a Whig Secretary of the 
Treasury, but who had some experience in the tariff of 1846, 
said in 1849: 


With a view to guard the revenue against fraudulent undervaluations 
which can not be entirely prevented by the existing scheme of ad valorem 
duties, specific duties are proposed in nearly all cases when practicable. 
The operation of the system of specific duties may not be erfectly equal in 
all cases, in respect to the value of the articles included under it. ut thisin- 
convenience is more than compensated by thesecurity of the revenue against 
evasions, and by the tendency of specific duties to exclude worthless and in- 
ferior articles, by which purchasers and consumers are often imposed on. 


As I pass, I wish to call attention to what Secretary Manning 
bineell said about the tariff of 1846. He said that— 


The tariff law of 1846 was a tariff of comparatively low ad valorem rates, 
but under it undervaluations seem to have abounded. 


He seems to have differed with the Senator from Indiana, who 
thinks that, compared with 35 per cent ad valorem, they were 
enormously high ad valorem rates. 

I perhaps ought to read more extracts from the different Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, but I wish to call attention to a fur- 
ther observation made by Secretary Manning himeelf upon this 
subject: 


These obvious inequalities and hardships are, I think, inherent in any ad 
valorem system. @ experience of the Government in 1817, sixty-nine 
years ago, wnen ad valorem rates were less by one-half, if a two-thirds, 
than now, and the illuminating report of my predecessor, Mr. Crawford, 
whose correct Judgment has been attested by the praise of Mr. Gallatin, 
warn us that even with a large scaling down of ad valorem rates by a hori- 
zontal reduction, or any other reduction, the inequalities and hardships of 
an ad valorem system and the attempting or perpetrating of frauds on the 
revenue are not likely to come to an end. 


Another remark of Mr. Manning's is the following; and how 
much truer it is to-day than it was even in his lifetime! 


We are Ryong in days when profits to be derived from the carrying on of 
business, whether it be in buying and selling, or manufacturing merchan- 
dise, or in the railway business, or in bank Seen. or in brokerage 
business, or in steamship business, come from the large volume of business 
done under conditions of very ‘‘thin’’ rates for transacting the business. 
Thus it ha = that a comparatively small sum evaded, or saved, in the 
payment of duties to the Government will be sufficient to make the differ- 
ence between a profit or a loss in importation, and will be sufficient to give 
victory in the sharp contest between rival importers and dealers. 


That was the ee of Secretary Manning when he wrote 
that report in 1886, as to the injustice done honest men by those 
who were willing to defraud the revenue out of asmall percentage 
of the amount of duties. 

I shall make just one other quotation from him on this subject. 
He says: 

One advantage, and perhaps the chief advantage, of a specifi 
valorem system isin the fact that, under the former, duties. are levied by a 
pew test, which can be applied by our officers while the merchandise is 

the possession of the Government, and according to a standard which is 
altogether national and domestic. That would be partially true of an ad 


valorem system levied upon ‘‘ home value,” but there are constit - 
pediments in the way of such asystem which appear to be ie - 


I do not know one constitutional impediment. It certain] 
was not one which required Mr. Calhoun in the year 1833 to 


vote against Mr. Clay’s amendment for home valuation. Mr. 
Man adds: 


But under an ad valorem system, the facts to which the ad valorem rate is 
to be applied, must be gathered in pl h 
under Uroumstemoss teost ‘nthvorabie to the etminoeedinn ef uate 
I might make many other quotations from that distinguished 
Democratic Secretary and from other Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury upon this subject, but certainly what I have said must be 
taken as conclusive regarding the opinions of those who have 


administered the Treasury in days gone by, res 
tion of ad valorem duties. 98 Gees yi Papers Se quee- 
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Wednesday, April 4, 1894. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, when interrupted yesterday 
I was discussing the question of ad valorem as contradistin- 
eg from specific duties. I have shown, as I think, fully, 

ow difficult it is to ascertain by the rule laid down in the pend- 
ing bill the value of the various imported articles. The ad va- 
lorem, as we are told, upon which the duty must be collected 
is the market value of the article in the principal markets of 
the country whence exported. I think it will be clear to all 
whowill investigate the subject that such ascertainment is prac 
tically impossible. If it be impossible in its nature, it must 
meet with greater embarrassment when we find twenty or thirty 
or perhaps fifty appraisers in different ports of the United States 
undertaking each for himself to estimate the value. Yet the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], in his opening remarks 
upon this subject, in speaking of the virtues and loveliness of the 
Walker tariff of 1846, stated that its chief merit was that there 
were no duties or valuations provided for in it but ad valorems. 

In the course of his observations he took occasion to quote 
a fewsentences from Mr. Blaine’s book, and he then undertook 
to gather from those sentences the impression that that great 
statesman andwriter believed that the Walker tariff was a bless- 
ing to the people} of the United States. I commend those who 
are interested in that discussion to the two chapters in Mr. 
Blaine’s book upon that question, as well as to the current his- 
tory of the times, to show whether the deductions of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana are the true deductions to make from those 
chapters. Mr. Blaine, I agree, was undertaking in those chap- 
ters to set forth thecontentions of the two great political parties of 
the time as respects the subject of free trade or tariff for rev- 
enue only, and a tariff which should carry in its provisions pro- 
tection to American labor and American industry. 

Anyone who will read those chapters will see that Mr. Blaine 
himself, as well as those who have studied carefully the history 
of that time, find other reasons for the prosperity that followed 
the year 1846 than are to be found in the Walker tariff, although 
if I were to follow in the pathway of the Senator from Indiana I 
could draw from his speech the consolation that the Walker 
tariff as compared with other tariffs in our history was itself a 
protective measure. I wish to read from Mr. Blaine a sentence 
or two upon this subject. He gives first the position of the free 
traders in regard to the tariff and then quotes the reasons, which 
seem to have made an impression upon him, as to the real situ- 
ation during the years immediately following the tariff act of 
1846. He states: 

While admitting the general correctness of the free-traders’ statements as 
to the prosperous condition of the country, they call attention to the fact 
that directly after the enactment of the tariff of 1846 the great famine oc- 
curred in Ireland, followed in the ensuing years by short ——_ in Europe. 
The prosperity which came to the American agriculturist was therefore from 
causes beyond the sea, and not at home, causes which were transient, in- 
deed, almost accidental. Moreover, an exceptional condition of affairs ex- 
isted in the United States in consequence of our large acquisition of terri- 
tory from Mexico at the close of the war, and the subsequent and almost 
immedlate discovery of gold in California. 

A new and extended fleld of trade was thus opened, in which we had the 
monopoly, and an enormous surplus of money was speedily created from 
the products of the rich mines on the Pacific coast. At the same time 
Europe was in convulsion from the revolutions of 1848, and production was 
materially hindered over a large partof the continent. This disturbance 
had scarcely subsided when three leading nations of Europe, England, 
France, and Russia, engaged in the wasteful and expensive war of the 
Crimea. This struggle began in 1853 and ended in 1856, and during those 
years it increased consumption and decreased production abroad, and to- 
met closed the grain flelds of Russia from any competition with the United 

tates. 

And so on, accounting for the apparent prosperity of our coun- 
try during the few years that followed the year 1846. But the 
Senator from Indiana, by way of emphasis as respects this pe- 
riod, goes on to state in his observations that Prosperity contin- 
ued until the period of the war. He says: 

The political campaigns of 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1869 were Cevoid of tariff 
issues and tariff debates, because of the great and general business pros- 


rity which then existed under the ad valorem, revenue, Democratic tariff 
aw then in operation. 


Now, it is well known to those who read the history of our 
country that although there was apparent ae or, if you 
please real prosperity, during the years immediately following 
the passage of tho alker tariff act, it is just as well known that 
that prosperity ended in the year 1857, and that from that time 
forward there was in this country deep and widespread dis tress. 
Indeed that distress began before 1857, the period I have named. 
That distress is portrayed by F resident Buchanan in his annual 
message delivered to Congress in 1857, which I commend to the 
Senator from Indiana and to those who agree with him as re- 
spects the condition of the country during the years from 1857 
to 1860. In his annual message to Congress in 1857 President 
Buchanan states that— 


We have possessed all of the elements of national wealth in rich abund- 
ance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its 
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monetary interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. In 
the rnidst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agricultural and 
in all the elements of national wealth, we find ourmanufactures suspended- 
our public works retarded, our private ent of different kinds aban, 
doned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want 

That was'the language used by Mr. Buchanan in his annual 
message of 1857. Senators will remember that notwithstanding 
there was then a complicated situation between the Northern 
and Southern States, a House of Representatives in consonance 
with the views expressed by Mr. Buchanan in 1857 as respects 
the situation of our industries was elected in 1858. The Congress 
then elected began the work of reforming the tariff, and passed 
the bill known as the Morrill tariff bill, named from Senator 
MoRRILL, who then was and from that time to the present has 
been an honored member of one or the other House of Congress. 
That tariff bill was formulated by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and was passed during the year 1860, before 
the cloud of war lowered over the United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
ask him a question, merely to emphasize one of his positions? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like toask the Senator if we are 
to understand him as arguing that the very small reduction 
made between the tariff of 1846 andthatof 1857 had the effect of 
throwing this country into commercial and economic convul- 
sions? 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for asking me that ques- 
tion, and he truly asks it in the line of my observations. My 
observations were intended to show, @ from Mr. Blaine, 
that the prosperity which followed the ff act of 1846 was 
largely if not wholly due to the outside and extraneous influ- 
ences so well stated by Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years of Con- 
gress, and that those extrinsic and outside circumstances had 
expended themselves by 1857. ‘The tariff of 1846 as amended by 
the tariff of 1857 uced the distress and disaster ‘that ap- 
peared, as related by Mr. Buchanan, in the latter part of 1857. 

Mr. FRYE. ‘That was the first time it hada chance to pro- 
duce its logical results. 

Mr. ISON. As the Senator from Maine well interposes, 
the first time that the tariff of 1846 had! an opportunity to act 
upon the people of the United States without reference to ex- 
‘traneous circumstances it was shown to produce distress among 
them, not only among those engaged in manufacturing industries, 
but also the great agricult interests of the period. 

I repeat, the question of the repeal of the valorem of 1846 
was one of the agitating questions in 1858. The Morrill tariff 

passed the House of Representatives, if I remember cor- 

, during the long session of 1860, and passed this body dur- 
the short session of 196061, and then received thesignature 
of a Democratic President, James Buchanan. So whatever there 
was of the tariff of 1846 was distrusted first and finally repudi- 
ated by the American people before the cloud of war settled upon 
our country. 

Mr. President, having gone over the question of ad valorem 
duties which prevailand are mount in the pending bill, [ 
wish to call attention to the bill itself as respects the exceptions 
made to this rule inthe tariff. I am at a loss to know why the 
exceptions have been made. Iam ata loss to know why it is 
that in the ae extended schedule of iron and steel, where it 
is almost impossible to distinguish between the finer article and 
the coarser or cruder y the mere touch of the finger or 
or glance of the eye, the committee have uniformly, or nearly 
uniformly, ad valorems. it is true that in a few items 
taken out of this general list they have provided for specifics. 

I shall be glad to have some Senator who has charge of the 
bill state why it is that in the bill as by the se and 
in the bill as reported to the Senate, tin plate, one of the largest 
importations of the steel product, is taken out of the general 
clauses respecting iren and steel, and why inthe House bill it is 
= in ata cent and a fifth a pound, while by the Senate commit- 

it is reduced tol cent a pound? I should be glad now to 
know why that was done in contravention of the general sched- 
ule. I have been told that it was done because the importers 
tin plate desired that there should be no capecaain for frai 
as against them, and that therefore they prefer aspecific rather 
than an ad valorem duty. 

if importers and manufacturers could be consulted as respects 
the main features of the bill (I mean the honest importers who 
purchase their goods and who do not appear here as the con- 
‘signees of foreign manufacturers), they would say that as to all 
these schedules and wherever paruibiathnepansall prefer specific 
toad valorem duties. 

The Senate committee has inserted an amendmen tmaking the 
— upon coal specific. If it is necessary, in order that there 

l be an ‘honest valuationof the. cts,as the Senator from 
Indiana said the other day, and if we must import articles and 
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measure them according to their true value, why is it +) 
have = ecto duty of 40 cents per ton upon coal in ¢h:. 
Surely there is no item in the bill as to which it wou)7), 
to ascertain the market value at the place of »: st can 
coal. Yet coal is inserted here because the peo 
coal in the United States know thatan ad valo 
that article would be practically no duty at all. 7}; 
the pungese of availing ourselves of the influences +}, 
the production of coal in our own country, and { 
of protecting the American producers of that arti 
the bill a specific duty. 

What is true of coal is also true of iron orc, 
the United States who delve into the ground 2 
bowels iron ore and coal were not to be puto 
with the idea ofan ad valorem duty. 

It-is proposed to place upon raw sugar a d 
and upon refined sugar a duty of 1 cent an 
a half one-hundredths of a cent. This, accor 
ment of the Senator from Indiana is a differe: 
and a half one-hundredths of a cent between r; 
fined sugar. Why was it that that great disti 
in'the schedule as respects sugar? It was becx 
framed the bill intended that there should be a m1. 
tection to the persons who are engaged in prodici 
the United States, whether it be sugar from can 
sorghum. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Ifthe Senator from Lowa willal 
may be another reason. I find it in the words of 
from Indiana. He saiil: 


Concessions are apparent which have been unwilling]; 
when found absolutely necessary in order tosecure its pa 


Mr. ALLISON. That may have been a reason as ay) 
the articles I have described. But here we have a disse; 
from the majority of the committee upon the beaty a: 
ness of ad:valorem duties in order that there may be 
measure of value by which to estimate duties, an! yo! i 
come to the great interests of coal, sugar, and iron ore we fin 
that the ad valorem system is blown to the winds and thes 
industries are given specific duties. I assert withou 
suecessful contradiction that specific duties have fo 
way into this bill because the people who produce these: 
in this country knew, as the committee must have b 
vinced, that valorems would present no measwe of 
tion or encouragement to them. 

So I might go on and continue to find exceptions in th 
Take, for example, the lead product. ‘The bill as it cam 
the House of Representatives provided for a duty of | 
ad valorem on the lead product. When it appexred in the 
Senate Chamber it appeared with a duty of three-quarters of 
cent a pound. aver that distinction? Forno other reas: 
because they sought to delude, if they eould, the jco 
produce lead in the United States into the belief that by 
them three-quarters of a cent a pound on their pro 
giving them a measure of protection; and I may s 

t later, when discussing the question in detail, | | 
to say, it isa measure of protectionwhich will prove a 
and a-snare tothe producers of lead in our country. [fis 
to assert that three-quarters of a cent per pound wi!! be”) 
—- to the great lead producing industries 0! | 








































































tates. 

Why is. it that: this Democratic committee of ours de! 
the lead question by reducing the duty uponlead one 26. 
tainly if at the present time there is any product that: 
protecting h and care of the Government it isour!ea | 
uct. Lead is chiefly produced in those States of the U1 


which silver is produced, and it is largely produced in ju ‘ 


sition with silver ores. All will certainly admit that tie tech 
lation of ourcountry inthe past few years has not becn espocs' 
for the immediate benefit of those who produce si!ver ores. | Now, 
lead is one of the products of the silver mines: «nd why = 5b : 
ask, that we are to add to the disturbance in the mining © ne 
by. cutting down practically the duty upon lead ore, which, Bes 


to silver itself, is their great product? ; Pre 
It has been demonstrated over and over again that we can pr 
duce in the United States all the lead we need for our conte 
tion year by year, and we have done s0, I believe, during tl" 
t two years. If Iam mistaken in that I wish to be ae 
y those ‘more familiar with this product. Yet the Hi use 0 
Representatives put in the bill a duty of 15 per cent ad valor” 
Tf ad valorem was too low why did not the Senate — 
tee increase it'to 25 per cent ad valorem? Whatis there’ at 
country the value of which can be more easily ascertain” — 
‘the Of the lead product? Yet when we come to dea’ W) 
‘this great product in our country we find the committee )") poe 
ing for a specific duty and departing from what itself lays “ 
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ly true method of estimating value, namely, that of ad 
—S Lesad on the value or price in the country of produc- 


“Taalah give other examples of this departure in the bill, but I 
have given enough for the purposes of illustration. As we pro- 
ceed in the consideration of the bill by ponneeaee these excep- 
tions as well as the general rule which prevails will appear. 
However, I will speak of one other article so as to show more 
clearly, if possible, the methods that have been adopted in pre- 
aring the bill. ; 
. Rios, an agricultural product, is retained at ——- duty in 
the bill. Atleast two or three other agricultural products are 
in the same category. And rice is retained at a duty which, 
measured in ad valorem, would be high. Indeed, with one or 
two exceptions, it is the highest duty in the bill. Senators can 
turn and see in that regard the ad valorem as computed by our 
rts. 

“a ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator from lowa to 
say that it is exceeded by common window glass? 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe it is. The ad valorem duty on 
common window glass is only 65 or 70 per cent, or at about that 
rate; but rice, in its ad valorem equivalent, stands with the 
luxuries of the country. 

Mr. MORRILL. At nearly 84 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is more than orate Si ad ee = 
i ted beer, and I suppose, therefore, a greater luxur 
than t beer. The ad selon upon beer, as I recollect it, without 
turning to the schedules, is less than 40 per cent. The ad va- 
lorem upon rice is 83.89 per cent. So, although we are to be 
treated, I suppose, in the future as we have been heretofore, with 
statements as to the necessity of ad valorem duties, we shall have 
an 0 tunity of knowing why it is that these great exceptions 
Sania made. . 

Mr. FRYE. Will it interrupt the Senator if I put a conun- 
drum to him? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir. , : 

Mr. FRYE. Why on page 11 is cement left with a specified 
duty of 8 cents a hundred pounds, plaster with a specific duty 
of $1, and lime placed at an ad valorem of 15 percent? __ 

Mr. ALLISON. That is aproper question toask, but it is one 
that Iam unable to answer, unless it be that it is thought wise 
and good to destroy the lime industry in Maine whilst protect- 
ing other industries in other parts of the — 

r. MCPHERSON. The Senator perhaps will yield to me for 
an observation, as I see he is yieldiag to other Senators? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will hear the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask if it would not be 
consistent with the Senator’s argument if he were to print in 
his remarks the present duty on common window ga which 
was suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALD- 
RICH], side by side with the criticism he makes upon the Sen- 
ate committee’s proposed duty upon the same product. I have 
three different or invoices covering a whole year’s impor- 
tation in common window glass, which, under the duties named 
by the Senator from Iowain 1890, under the McKinley bill, range 
from 119 per cent to 131 per cent. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he would not be willing to publish that fact to the 
people of lowa and the people of the United States side by side 
with the statement he now makes in criticism of the Senate 
committee for imposing a duty of 62 per cent? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator wholly misapprehends me. I 
am not criticising the a upon - I expect to help the 
Senator from New Jersey, if he so desires, to retain the present 
dut; fos window glass; and I shall be glad to follow him, if he 
50 res, in whatever rate of duty he thinks is essential to 
maintain that industry in our country in competition with the 
ee who make glass in Bohemia. But instead of ifie 

uties upon glass we are to have the article valued in Bohemia 
according to the ad valorem rate of duty there and not accord- 
ing to the ad valorem rate in the United States. 

_[am not discussing by way of criticism either high or low du- 
ties as reported by the Senate com . Lam onlyshowing, 
or at least trying to show, the inconsistency under the circum- 
stances surrounding this bill, of maintaining that an ad valorem 
rate of duty is the = just rate. When great industries are 
involved, especiall ecting great States which have repre- 
sentatives upon this floor who have had access to these sched- 
ules, of those representatives following the pathway of 
ad valorems, they have taken the precaution as respects the in- 


’ dustries of their own States, to see to it that the frauds that 


have been committed, and doubtless always will be committed 
a yelovamduties, can not be comaniasedti to the injury of their 
" . 
But, Mr. President, I havespentalonger time upon this branch 
than lintended todo. I wanttocallattentionnow toafeature of 
of the bill which gives me, I confess, a great deal of concern, and 
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wherein I think at least tle tables before us are of little value, 
and may be wholly misleading. As they are made up it is esti- 
mated that the duties from imported goods will amount to 3163,- 
000,000 in round numbers. I believe | have stated the amount 
accurately. Now, that amount is arrived at by adding sugar to 
the dutiable list. If sugar shall be struck from the dutiable list 
where it is placed by the report of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, the revenues to be derived through this bill from duties on 


imports will be about $3,000,000 in round numbers ([ am not 
speaking accurately now) less than the revenues provided for in 
the bill as it came to the Senate. 

As the bill came to us from the other House it provided for a 
total revenue, according to these tables, of $124,693,000. Ae 
cording to the bill now before us the amount of revenue pvro- 


vided for is $163,361,000. The duty on sugar as estimated her 
and reported is in round numbers $42,000,000. So, taking $12, 
000,000 from $163,000,000, we have inround numbers $121,000,00 
reported by the Senate committee, as against $124,000,000 pro 
vided for by the bill as it passed the other House. Therefore, 
this measure, as it stands, without sugar, provides less revenue 
than was provided by the other House, if these table are at all 
to be relied upon. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Irom customs? 

Mr. ALLISON. From customs or from goods imported. So- 
leaving sugar out of the question, we have a proposition her 
which reduces the revenue from $203,000,000 (being the revenu 
under the McKinley act for the year ending the Ist of July, 
1893) to $121,000,000, or a reduction in the revenues of $80,000,- 
000 from customs. 

I have been disappointed that somebody having the responsi- 
bility for this great reduction of revenue from customs has not 
been able to give to us in some form an estimate of the probable 
increase of revenue that will come by reason of the reduction o! 
the rates of duties upon articles imported. [ should like to 
know, and the Senate of the United States is entitlod to know, 
from some respectable expert in these matters who can trace 
the importation from year to year, what is to be tlhe real in- 
crease from importations under these new rates of duty. Is 
this bill a blind mole winding around under the earth without 
knowing how it is to come out at the end of a fiseal year as re- 
spects a Treasury which, in its totality, requires an expendi- 
ture of $451,000,000? 

The Senator from Indiana the other day in his observations 
congratulated the country that the bill reduces the duties upo: 
woolen goods $23,000,000 to consumers. It may be that such is 
the case, but that is upon the basis that there are to be no more 
importations of woolen goods under this reduced schedule than 
have been effected during the year 1893. AsI figure from these 
schedules with the brief time I have had to look at them, it 
will require an importation of $105,000,000 of woolen manufac- 
tures into the United States under this bill to equalize the duty 
that is now received from the present importations of $36,000,- 
000. Iam dealing, of course, with round numbers only. 

Now, then, if the falling off of $23,000,000 by means of the re- 
duction of the duties is to produce more than treble the impor- 
tation of woolen goods, what is to be the effect upon the other 
schedules ofthe bill? Ihave takenan extreme schedule, [ agree. 
I have taken a schedule which gives specific and ad valorem rates 
together, and high rates when computed upon an advalorem basis 
because of the specific duty upon wool. Butin order to show 
what will be the importationsof woolen goods we find that there 
must be $105,000,000 of importations next year to equal the re- 
ceipts under the law now in force. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
how it is possible to reach any accurate conclusion or decision 
touching the amount of increase of importations under the bill 
when in the history of this Government we have had but one 
period of time to which we could compare it, that of 1846. Prior 
to that time restrictive legislation had beenthe rule. Since 1860 
we have had nothing but restrictive legislation. Will the Sen- 
ator then inform me how it is possible to make more than anes- 
timate, and without any data whatever from which to prove the 
correctness or incorrectness of the estimate? 

Mr. ALLISON. I was not referring to the estimate or state- 
ment which can be made by a computer in a counting house or 
in a Department or in a committee room. I was saying that we 
desire an estimate coming with the authority of those whose 
business it is to deal with the importations bye and large. Is it 
possible that there is no man in the United States who can give 
any estimate of what the effect will be of putting wool on the 
free list or what the effect will be of reducing duties here from 
50 — cent ad valorem, if you please, to 10 per cent ad valorem? 
What is the object of reducing these duties? What is the aim 
and purpose that Senators have in view in reducing duties? Is 
it to increase the importations of the several classes of goods 
mentioned in these schedules? Will there be increased impor- 
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tations? J ask the Senator from New Jersey what he thinks 
about that, and I will take an answer now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill plainly answer the question of the 
Senator, although I would much prefer to wait until such time 
as I shall present the whole subject to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. All right; I do not press it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam ready to make acomputation of my 
own. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Bui I will answer the Senator’s question 
now. The effect of lowering the tariff is to increase importa- 
tions, while the inevitable effect to follow is to increase expor- 
tations. 

Mr. ALLISON. I may say something about that before I con- 
clude. The Senator from New Jersey now says the effect of it will 
be to increase importations. SolI believe. Butwhat I want to 
knowis, and what we have a eet to knowin entering = this 

reat debate is, how much it will increase importations. hat is 

isestimate? What is the estimate of the Department? What 
is the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has around him and under him experts 
of years of experience and observation in the custom-housesand 
in the Treasury? 

Mr. HIGGINS. What is the estimate of the majority of the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam pertinently asked what is the estimate 
of the majority of the Finance Committee, or, if they have no 
estimate, what steps have they taken to secure an estimate? 
Are we to enter upon a great debate here as respects the policy 
which shall appertain to the future without knowing ‘' where 
we are at’? [Laughter.] Are we to grope through this debate of 
three weeks or four weeksor five weeks, as the case may be, with- 
out knowing whether we are to raise money enough to carry on 
this Government, or whether at the end of this fiscal year we 
shall be in bankruptcy andruin? Ifwe have money enough pro- 
vided for in this measure to carry on the Government, have we 
just enough? Have we what the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 

OORHEES] said a day or two ago, $29,000,000 of surplus, or have 
we $100,000,000 of surplus? o will tell us what this surplus 
is to be, and what, from these tables and from these schedules as 
they lie upon our desks, it is estimated to be? 

Mr. President, upon this great question of revenue we are ab- 
solutely groping in the dark. I had expected that the Senator 
from Indiana would illumine us upon this subject in his opening 
observation. I expected that, representing the majority of the 
Committee on Finance 7 this floor, he would say to us here 
in distinct language, ‘‘ We have reduced the duty upon this ar- 
ticle so much per centum and we expect increased importations 
thereby which will yield so much revenue.” Of course we do 
not expect that there will be an exact mathematical calculation 
running down into cents and fractions of cents, but we have a 
right to know from somebody what a fair estimate is, and we 
have a right to know, from those who make it, their source of 
information and the intelligence with which it is made. We 
come into this debate under whip and spur, with practically 
no opportunity for consideration, and we are told that we must 
hurry the measure through in a few weeks; yet there is not a 
man in this Chamber who can rise in his place and show us from 
statements authentic in their character what is to be the effect 
of the bill as respects imported goods. 

Mr. VEST. ill the Senator from Iowa permit me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator certainly does not mean to be inac- 
curate. The chairman of the Finance Committee in his opening 
address gave the estimates from the Treasury Department, show- 
ing the amountof revenue that was expected to be derived from 
the different schedules in the proposed act. The Senator from 
Iowa has also before him the estimate and the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as to the anticipated amount of expendi- 
tures required to carry on the Government for the next fiscal 
year. Is there anything else necessary to satisfy the Senator? 
Does he expect us to take up each item in every schedule and 
say what will be the effect of ‘a reduction or an increase in the 
rate of duty? It has never been done. It never can be done. 

We are ready to discuss the bill item by item, but it is unfair 
for the Senator from Iowa, with his experience, to claim that the 
Finance Committee or a majority of it should do anything more 
than we have done, and which was done in 1890 and in 1883, and 
9 making every tariff bill since I have been in the public serv- 


ce. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Missouri nts 
what I am trying tosay. Ii know perfectly well that the Senator 
from Indiana in opening the debate estimated the amount of sur- 
lus which would be found if the bill became a law as it now stands, 
ut that estimate is based wholly on mere calculations, or rather 






















































computations of clerks, based upon a mere change of rates y it} 
out taking into the account whether importations wil] },. ;. 
creased or diminished under the bill. It is work that was. 


done by the Secretary of the Treasury; nor was it doy 


1 


Was not 
ce by e@x- 


perts who study the effect of rates upon quantities impor. 
We have no judgment of the Secretary upon this subject on 
is a complete, a radical departure, admitted to be a radica) rg 
parture from the policy of thirty-three years, a departure wy}; h 
ee duties po ge revenue basis alone as contradistinoy oo : 
rom the basis of revenue with protection connected wii), o 
respects the articles included in the raising of reyeny,. = * 
r. VEST. DoTunderstand the Senator from [owa to oop 
tend that the majority of the Finance Committee shouiq tal, 
anything else than the importations for the last yearas the ), sis 
of calculation? What human being can tell what wil] po the 
importations for the next year or the year afterwards under any 
system of taxation? Climate, production, commeres, th, tien 
berless causes that enter into intercourse between nations mys; 
regulate that matter. I wish the Senator would show me one 
single instance where, in the making of a tariff bill in Coneposs 
any calculations were ever made except upon the last year's jp): 
portations. It is a question of conjecture almost entirely. | 


Se a a oan eel 


)e- 


cause there is a radical difference of opinion in regard to the 
effect of lowering duties. [ believe a decrease of duties wii] jn. 
crease importations, but there are gentlemen of much greatoy 


experience than myself who contend otherwise. I wish the Sop. 
ator now to name one single instancein which anything else thay 
the importations for the preceding year were ever taken by any 
committee in making estimates as to the result of taxation j) 
the future. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will respond to the Senator from Missoyyj 
by stating that I had charge of the bill which was reported to 
the Senate in 1888. I know the Senator from Rhode Island | Mr, 
ALDRICH] and myself, together with others from the Treasury 
Department, expended time in investigations as to the effect of 
the changes which in 1888 we proposed to the law—not those 
changes which come from a mere arithmetical calculation as 
found in the tables, but a calculation based upon importations, 
whether increased importations because of a reduction of duty 
or decreased importations because of an increase of duty. We 
went into that, and in presenting the bill I stated on this ‘loor 
(unless I am greatly in error—I am now trusting wholly to my 
memory) what had been estimated by experts who had examined 
the bill as to the increase of revenue by reason of achange inthe 
laws relating to the revenue. 

Mr. VEST. May I interrupt the Senator from Iowa further 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Iask the Senator from Iowa if in 1890, his party 
then being in the esos when the Committee on [Finance 
reported the McKinley bill, it did not publish a book of esti- 
mates made up by experts, based upon the importations for the 
preceding year, 1889. I have that book, a bound volume, in my 
committee room now, presented to me by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly that was done, but that wasa 
mere computation comparing one rate with another upon the 
same volume of imports. The Senator asked me to point out 10 
instance in which a different calculation was made, and I have 
given himone within my ownrecollection. As to the bill of 15%, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] had charge of 
that, and Iam notso fresh in wy as respects it. But 
he undoubtedly can speak as to what was done then. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill state in response to what has bows sail 
by the Senator from Missouri that it is true that in 1890 we had 
the usual tables prepared at the Treasury Departmen', which 
have been prepared in connection with every tariff bill within my 
recollection, as to what the effect would be upon the revenue : 
the importations of the prior year at the new rates. But in - 
dition fo that every committee within my knowledge and ar s : 
lection has undertaken to make and to present an ania 0 
the Senate as to what would be theeffect of the changes of dutios 
upon the revenue. It has always been done. It was ee a. : 
1888; it was done in 1890 by a conference between the Sens : 
from Iowa and myself in consultation with other gentlemen 4 ; 
to just what would be the effect upon the revenue of the _ — 
in rates and the diminutions in rates which were made oy “ey 
those bills. This is the first time within the history of the cou” 
try within my knowledge that some estimate has not been we 
by the responsible parties presenting a tariff bill to the — ‘ss 

Mr. VEST. An estimate is now being: prepared in regare A 
the contemplated or expected revenues. It has been st 
again and again that that is being done. 

Mr. CU M. That is information. aia 

Mr. VEST. It will be submitted to the Senate at the provall 
time, as soon as itis completed. If the Senator from lows 
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that I understand the Senator from | was to remain there, there would be ample revenue to carry on 

ep Stintte the truth of my statement as to the act . 4 Government under a of as i . 
: i tradiction I will produce the boo Mr. President, that is a diversion; but I could not, after the 
a — “ statement made by the Senator from New Jersey, refrain from 

; is no contradiction here upon that | making it. 

aint — " The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] says itis impossible to 
Mr. VEST. Those figures were based upon the importations | make a calculation in regard to the amount of revenue to be de- 


of 1889 rived from this bill. I did not expect an accurate calculation, 
Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly; but I say that in addition the | but it is not impossibie to makean intelligent estimate by people 
committee did investigate the question. who are familiar with the subject, and [am glad to know now 


Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that in that publi- | from him thatsuch estimate is being prepared. Take the sched- 
cation the committee put in what they supposed would be the | ule on wool and woolens. Are there not in the 'l'reasiiry Depart- 


increase of duties based upon other importations? ment, and are there not among those who have charge of the ex- 
Mr. ALDRICH. rtainly. Notin the book itself—— ecution of the revenue laws, men of trained exporience as to tho 
Mr. VEST. Ah! That is the whole point. e‘Tect of duties, who can give a reasonably accurate estimate of 


Mr. ALDRICH. But in the presentation of the case to the | the effect of a change of schedule respecting wool and woolens? 
Senate a statement was made as to the effect upon importations | The same is true of all these different schedules. A gentleman 
and upon the revenue | talked with me about it and stated that under the chemical 

Mr. VEST. Yes, it was a mere question of argument, just as | schedule —I merely mention it by way of illustration —the chem- 
Isaid. I should like to see the man, at least on this side of the | ical industry in many of its most important branches would be 
Chamber, who is not inspired, and the days of inspiration are | absolutely destroyed if this bill shouid become a law. If the 
over, who can tell now what will be the effect of the increase or | industries of this country are to be destroyed, amounting to 
decrease of duties upon importations that have notoccurred. It | millions of dollars, can not somebody tell us how much of these 
can not be done, and every committee has always taken the im- | articles now produced here will probably be imported and pay 
portations for the preceding year. the duties provided in this bill, whether they be ad valorem or 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me for | specific’ — 

a moment, I will state that it seems to me in the very essence of Tam reminded that the Secretary of the Treasury will in some 
things it is absolutely necessary for an intelligent discussion of form next November make an estimate of the amount of reve- 
this question in the Senate that where duties are changed from | nues that will be raised under this bill, but we are entitled to that 
rotective duties to revenue duties, the purpose of revenue duties | estimate now. W hy? This bill stands here with $121,000,000 to 
ing to increase and to secure importations, the Senate should | be raised from duties on imports excludingsugar. I undertook to 
be advised as to what the authors of the measure believe willbe | show yesterday that it had been the practice of this Government 
its effect upon the revenue. from its foundation to raise its principal revenues by means of 

Mr. ALLISON. TheSenator from New Jersey [Mr.MCPHER- | import duties; and yet here is a proposition, if we leave out 
SON] & moment ago said to me that the effect of the bill would | sugar, to raise only $121,000,000 upon the face of the schedules 
be to increase importations, and the increased importations | from duties on imports. Therefore it is that in this schedule 
would make up for the loss of duty; and then he went on to say | we find $41,000,000 applied to sugar; we find $30,000,000 in the 
that there would be not only increased importations, but in- | estimate (which I believe is $10,000,000 too low, but let us tak 








creased exportations as well. a low estimate) from the tax on incomes; and we find $20,000, 
Mr. MoPHERSON . Please let me correct the Senator. To | upon distilled spirits. 
make up for any loss of duty. Whatever happens, we are to be confronted with theso ad va- 


Mr.ALLISON, I mean to make up, pro tanto. If you in- | lorems and a reduction to $121,000,000, unless we are roady 
crease importations and lower the rate of duty, necessarily | impose a duty upon the consumers of sugar to the extent of 1. 
there will be in the aggregate an increase of revenue on that | cents per pound, or one and twenty-six one-hundredths of acent 
account. | per pound upon every consumer of sugar in the United States, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me a word | practically 1.38 cents upon refined sugars. Thatis the reasd} 
more? why thoss of us who are called upon here to take the responsibil- 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. ity of voting on this question have a right to know how these 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Iowa and the Senator | revenuesare to be estimated under this new scheme. ehave q 
from Rhode Island are exceedingly correct in making estimates | right to know whether this Government is to go into bankrupte 
and predictions. I want to know if there appears anywhere in | unless we reimpose a duty upon sugar which was taken off in i890, 
print in any of the public records of the Government a predic- | These are pertinent questions which every a. ust an- 
tion by either of those gentlemen that their restrictive tariff act | swer in the discussion of the details of this bill, and t P is why 
of 1883 was to make a deficit of $70,000,000in the revenue needed | it is that 1 for one want to know as a Senator, if when the pro qr 
by the Government in 1894? This shows how impossible it isto | time comes, I vote, as I intended to vote, forfree sugar, whether 
make any estimate whatever. or not in thus voting I shall endanger the revenues of the Gov- 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from New Jersey has now opened | ernment, and what is true of me must be true of every other 
w? a new field of enterprise into which I do not expect to go. | Senator upon this floor. It seems quite clear, from the —_ 

e charges the law of 1890 with creating a deficit, whereas it is | ments | have made, that if the scale of duties which prevails in 
notorious that that law during each year of its existence has in- | these various schedules shall bs maintained, then at the end of 
creased the revenue derived from duties on imports so that on | this debate, after we have put manacles upon our wrists respect- 
the Ist day of July, 1893, the revenue amounted to $203,000,000— | ing other sources of raising revenue, we are to be “— that if 
for the fiscal year. What Iam complaining of now is that the | we do not put a duty upon sugar or upon incomes or both we shall 
majority are undertaking to reduce the aggregate of revenue | bankrupt theGovernment. Ihave aright to know that in limine. 
from this source. It is as easy for them to valve a revenue of | I have a right to know in the beginning of this debate whether 
$203,000,000 from duties on imports = their principle of ad | or not it is absolutely necessary for me to vote to put & tax or a 
valorems as it would be upon ours. I will agree to that for the | duty—which is a tax—upon thé people of my own State respect- 
take of the argument; butthey reduce the revenue received from ing one of the most essential products of consumption, in order 
duties, leaving out sugar, to $121,000,000 instead of $203,000,000. | that this Government may not be bankrupted. 

The statement of the Senator from Indiana on Monday lastwas| Mr. President, I desire to say a few words more in regard to 
that the amount of money necessary to carry on the Government | the sugarduty. The Senator from Indianaon Monday last stated 
for the coming year is $451,000,000, but I believe, as shown by | that the duty as it appears in the schedule upon raw sugar was 
the revenues for the year 1893, before this threatened invasion | 1 cent a pound, and that there was imposed a duty of one-eighth 
of our industries took place, there would have been produced | of a cent in addition upon refined sugar. I do not know how 
ample revenue to carry on the Governmentof the United States | that statementcan be reconciled with tae schedule, As I under- 
according to theestimate of the Senator from Indiana, and there | stand the schedule, either the rate upon rawsugar is 1.26 if it is 
would have been left a surplus of several millions besides, in- | only one-eighth ofa cent upon refined sugar, or else, if the Senator 
cluding, I will say, the payment of sugar bounties to the pro- | from Indiana be correct that fhe duty upon raw sugar is | cent, 
ducers of sugar which the Secretary of the Treasury in his esti- | then there is an additional duty of thirty-eight and @ half one- 
mate, er the Senator from Indiana on Monday, ex- | hundredths of a cent upon all refined sugars, or three hundred 
cludes from hiscalculation entirely, because it seems to be taken | and eighty-five one-thousandths of one cent additional on refined 








for granted in advance that the obligation which was created by | sugar. 
the act of 1890 shall be no longer maintained in our statute laws. he Senator from Indiana did not grow weary in denouncing 


erefore, I re to the Senator from New Jersey by saying | the Republicans in 1890 because in the McKinley bill, so-called, 
tit the bi fi aot 


now before us was at the bottom of the sea and | they allowed one-half acenta pound upon re sugars as com- 
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red with raw sugars. If we were guilty of a great wrong and 
njustice in placing a duty of one-half a cent a pound, or five 
hundred one-thousandths, upon a pound of sugar, what must be 
the situation of those gentlemen who now present to us a bill 
containing a duty of three hundred and eighty-five one-thou- 
sandths upon refined sugar? 

So, Mr. President, I believe I have a right to know whether 
or not this estimate of $41,000,000 is a correct estimate in its de- 
tails as stated by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, do 
IT understand from the silence of the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber that they concur in the statement of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee as to the duty upon sugar? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he thinks he is doing the Senator from Indiana, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, exact justice in the 
criticism he makes upon his speech delivered here upon the 
floor? Certainly the Senator from Lowa can read the bill. The 
bill contains the measure of legislation which had been proposed 
by the committee. Ido not know what the Senator means by 
“raw sugars.” There is imposed on the lowest grade of sugar 
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terrupt him, I wish toask if, when he speaks of raw suon» 
has done a numberof times, he means to be understood xis <,.;, 
that the fon oe who consume sugar, who eat sugar. hav.) > 
free sugar under the tariff law nowin force? [asic hi! 7s. 
not only the o_ refiners who had free sugar? . 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated to the Senate that we pla. 
gar upon the free list. P 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. For the benefit of the s, 
ers; but the people who consume sugar did not haye:); 
of the reduction under the Mc Kinley law, and do ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator desires to 


as ha 


| statement. Doeshe mean to say that the reduction 


sugar in 1890 did not reduce the price of sugar to ; 
of sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I mean to say that thops , 
free importation of sugar for the benefit of the poop 
sume sugar, but free sugar for the benefit of th 
mitted under the McKinley law. There was a redye; 
price of sugar as the result of that law to some exten. 
the reduction that the people were fairly entitled io , 
which they would have had if they had free su 


mentioned in the bill a duty of 1 cent per pound, but there is tended by that law. 


also an increase for every degree of saccharine strength up to 
98 degrees, and certainly the Senator does not mean, in the 

resence of the Senate and with the bill before him, to do in- 
justice to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The speech of the Senator from Indiana was 
a written one, and it appears printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not, of course, wish todoinjustice to the 
Senator from Indiana, or to any member of the committee, but I 


am now endeavoring to ascertain how much revenue is to be de- | 


rived from the proposed duty on.sugar, as well as the wisdom of 
the policy of im a duty on su I shall quote from the 
remarks of the Senator from Indiana, so that there may be no 
mistake as to his statement. He said: 

The duty on sugar as placed in the bill now pending before the Senate may 
be stated at 1 cent per pound on raw sugar, and one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound additional on refined si . If this specific duty should be changed 
to an ad valorem rate, as I think would have been better, it will be found to 
be about 85 per cent on the value of the goods assessed. 


So I find that I made an exact quotation. The Senator from 
Indiana claims that the duty on raw sugar may be stated at 1 
eent a pound, and the duty upon refined sugar at one-eighth of 
lcent per pound more. [say that under the schedule in this 
bill, if the duty on raw sugar is 1 centa pound, then the duty on 
refined sugar is .38}0f a cent more in addition. Therefore it 
does become material that we shall be accurate in our statements 
here. I maintain, without fear of successful contradiction from 
that schedule, that the duty upon raw sugar is not 1 centa pound, 
but is 1.2 cents instead of 1 cent per pound. I[ maintain also— 
and I think I can show it—that the duty upon raw sugar in this 
bill, instead of being 35 per centad valorem, will amount to nearer 
40 percentad valorem. I mean the sugarschedule taken byeand 
large. I will say 1 cents per ss ut I maintain that if you 
take the ad valorem of sugars duty will amount to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. Now, I wish to know, after the people of thiscountry 
have had free sugar for four years, if the Senate is willing, in 
order to make up a deficiency for the development of free trade 
and to let it have free play, to put into this bill a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem upon one of the most essential articles of con- 
“ae in the United States? 

hy did we in 1890 put sugar on thefres list? Because it was 
believed by those then having the subject in charge that there 
would be revenue enough raised by means of other duties which 
were imposed to carry on the affairsof this Government without 
levying aduty upon raw sugar, but we did not, as is proposed in the 
pending bill, undertake > logistation to destroy the industry 
and occupation of nearly a million people in the United States; 
we recognized an obligation which we owed to the people of the 
country who had invested their capital and who were engaged 
in the labor of producing sugar; wo recognized the fact that, 
in view of our striking down the duty, those people were entitled 
to consideration, and therefore it was that we provided in that 
law for a bounty upon sugar with the additional aim and p 
= making our country self-sustaining as respects this produc- 

on. 

With an area larger than that of all Europe and with a soil 
Pree doy ome to the growth of sugar beets, we believed that 
it would be little short of an outrage for us to forever draw from 
Russia, Austria, France, Germany, and Brazil our sugar, when 
the farmers of the United States, the producers in every section 
of our country, t to have an opportunity to uce sugar 

Bieate own soil. Itis an article of universal use, and one 

we are now paying annually under the free sugar pro- 

vision about $120,000, 000 to foreign countries and largely for 
sugar uced in Europe from beets. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to in- 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senatorfrom Arkansas must haye } 
blind or deaf when the Ist day of April, 1891, came —the date who, 
the McKinley law as respects sugar took effect. | remem)e» 
that day very wellin my own city. I happened to be at hoy 
The people who dealt in sugar in that city on the banks o/ ; 
Mississippi River reduced the price to an amount exactly ey) 
to the duty taken off of sugar in 1890—2 cents a pound—an{ t\\o 
consumers of sugar had the benefitof every scintilla of the duties 
which were taken from raw sugar in 1890. 

Iam not, however, to be led into a debate now as to whether 
the refiners of sugar are entitled to 1 cent @ pound or one-half g 
cent a pound, or whether they are entitled to .38) of a cent, ag 
the chairman of the committee stated on Monday, or whether 
they are entitled only to one-eighth of acent a pound, as the 
Senator from New Jersey stated a few moments ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like the Senator to alloy 
me time enough to say that this fact ought not to be lost signt 
of, that there has been more than a cent difference between tho 
price of raw sugar and the refined all of this time, while the 

retense has been made to the people that they have been hay- 
’ free sugar. 
ir. ALLISON. Ishallnotnow enter into that debate. That 
is a subject we shall reach in due season and have plenty of time 
for its consideration, I will say to my friend; and I shall go with 
him, I think, upon anything he proposes to do respecting the 
question of what shall be the measure of protection to those in 
our country who refine sugar, but I am not dealing with that 
now. Iam dealing with what I call the injustice and wrong of 
so manipulating this bill—and I say that in no offensive seuse— 
in so playing with these great duties _ imported merchan- 
dise as to compel us here to reimpose duties upon an article 
necessary consumption in every household in the land, whether 
it be in the cottage of the farmer or in the more huinble abodes 
of people in our great cities. That is what I object to, and that 
is the reason I stand here demanding to know what we ar 
obliged to do with the sugar question to maintain the credit o! 
the Government as respects its revenues. Because |, for 0u°, 
desire to go as far as possible in this bill to make sugar free. | 
desire to do that because I believe the policy adopted in!>))' 
a wise and just policy. A 

I live ina State having an area of 55,000 square miicso' t 
ritory. I donot believe there are less than 4(),(()) squure Mies 
of that territory which will produce beets that will make sugar 
of a saccharine strength of 18 per cent. It has been tried over 
and over again in different portions of our State. \oW, Vy 
should not we, whether it take five years or six years oF oleh 
years, so shape our legislation as to enable the people O MY 
State and of the United States in the years which are Ww com” 
to produce their own sugar from their own soil anu Dy their own 
labor, thus saving to our own people hundreis 0} millions 0 
dollars now sent abroad? ee 

Mr. President, if we are bound to go out of the line of the or 
dinary methods of raising revene, why should we select Sun’: 
Sugar isa more essential necessary of life than is coffee or te 
Great ao 1874 remitted all duties upon > eepea : = 
sugar free to her people, although a duty is retained upo" 
and coffee, aggregating, I believe, in round numbers, * "evo!" 
of near); $25 000,000 per annum. Se 

The children of our country under 16 years of age, coffee 
are not permitted to use tea or coffee. Therefore teu - ae 
are luxuries in that sense, whilst sugar is used in every mely 10 
in every household. Since 1890 its use has increased 1 ¥ ~ sat 
— per capita in the United States. In J874, when Ui" 
ritain made sugar free, the per capita consumption in Gt" 






rule, 
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i was 49.8 pounds, in round numbers. I defer upon the 
a eee of sugar - its details to the Senator from — 
PEFFER], who has within a few days, as chairman of one of our 
committees, made a most able and exhaustive report upon the 
I did not expect to go into even such details as I have 


my vote, to restore the provisions of the McKinley tariff law so- 
called of 1890, giving the people of my own State as well as the 
a of Nebraska and of the Northwest generally, who have 
acilities for producing sugar, an opportunity to make the ex- 
periment, and giving alsothe people of Louisiana an opportunity 





| 
| 





ubject. 4 I ’ 
sow gone into. From 49.8 pounds per capita in Great Britain | of enlarging and extending their product by means of a bounty. 
in 1874 the consumption has increased to 74 pounds and a frac- Mr. VEST. Weare all very glad to have the opinions of the 
tion of a pound for each person in that Kingdom. | distinguished Senator from Iowa. Hoe says that he is in favor, 


in the face of the increased consumption in the homes of all as I understand him, of restoring the provisions of the McKin- 
the people of this country, we are confronted with the idea that | ley act. eS: 
we musttax these homes for the increased consumption of sugar Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I did no 
which they have enjoyed under the McKinley law. It may be Mr. VEST. I beg pardon. 
done by a vote of a majority of the Senate, but it will not be Mr. ALLISON. As res} ects the bounty on sugar. 
done by my vote unless it can be demonstrated to me that such Mr. VEST. I wanted to understand the sphere of the inquiry. 
a duty is necessary to maintain this Government and enable it Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator, but I am not on 


ta 


to pay its expenses. : y | that subject now. 
| desire to occupy but a few moments more in making astate-| Mr. VEST. I thought the Senator was on that subject. | 
ment respecting the progress and development of the sugar in- | should like toknow where the Senator stands as to refined sugar. 
5 = ed | iad ‘ . ry » 4 qc =~ > +} ¢ 
dustry under the legislation of 1890. In 1890 we produced 137,- } Mr. ALLISON. Ishall try to follow the Senator upon th 


644 long tons of sugar; in 1893 (two and a half years later), we | question. I stated that I would vote for free sugar upon this 
produced 295,000 long tons, of which 275,000 tons were from cane | bill, and I intend to vote for it. ’ 
and over 20,000 tons from beets. Thus we have more than; Mr. VEST. Refined sugar and all? 
doubled the production of sugar in the United States in two Mr. ALLISON. As the bill came from the House of Repre- 
years and a haif under the operation of the McKinley law. sentutives, whatever that may be, and I understand it to be free 
“Mr. CULLOM. If it will not interrupt the Senator I should | sugar. Then I intend to vote for a restoration of the bounty to 
be glad if he would amswer the question how long it will take at | the people, who at least have a fair claim on the good faith of 
the rate of the increased genre of sugar for this country to | a ne - te apn ae t — from that bounty. 
ke all the sugar needed for our own use? | Mr. HARRIS oes the Senator from Lowa mean to say that 
we. ALLISON. I have not made that computation, but I | he will vote for free refined sugar as well as free raw sugar? 
have no doubt, as I was about to say, that within ten years we} Mr. ALLISON. That was the thing which disturbed the 
shall be able to produce all the sugar we consume in the United | Senator from Arkansas {Mr. JONES] a few moments ago. 
States,and thus save to our people $118,000,000, an amount which Mr. HARRIS. It isa thing I should like to have the Senato 
must, however, be more than doubled in the next fifty years by | answer. 
increase of population. The statement I have made shows the | Mr. ALLISON. Now, it disturbs the Senator from Missouri; 
production of eo ne country and its increased pro- | _ my good friend from Tennessee also seems to be disturbed 
uction under the McKinley law. about it. 
: Let me now turn to cooumene. In 1860Germany producedonly |_I intend to votefor this bill on the question of sugar as it came 
130,000 tons of sugar, that is to say she produced then lesssugar from the House of Representatives, and then | propose to add to 
than we did in 1880; yet in 1893 Germany produced 1,350,000 tons | it the bounty which is found in the McKinley law. I hope that 
of sugar and exported to the United States several hundred mil- | satisfies the Senator. 
lion pounds—I have the exact figures in a statement which at| There is another thing which I regard as important in this 
the moment I do not find before me—thus providing for her own | connection, and that is, that if we are attempting to put a duty 
consumption and exporting to the United States from the pro- | upon any of the necessaries of life, articles of common daily food 
duction of farmers and her sugar refiners a large amount of the | in every family, we should put that duty upon something else 
sugar we now consume. rather than upon sugar; which is notonly a necessary of life in 
Austria in 1877 and 1878 produced 235,000 tons of sugar, and | consumption, but it is also one of the great industries of our 
in 1893 as much as 825,000 tons. Brazil in 1893 produced 250,000 | country, and a growing industry. I am amazed w see anyone 
tons, and she paid a bounty upon that production of more than | who lives in a mild and genial climate proposing to restore the 
$16,000,000 to the a of Brazil who produced it. Cuba pro- | duty - sugar. Wherever there are manufactures connected 
duced 980,000 tons, and so on. | with fruit, sugar is am essentinl element of its production, the 
Mr. President, we haveexperimented with the question of the | fruit industry greatly enlarges the use of sugar. So, if I have to 
ae on sugar —— oo, to encouraging our own people to make a choice, [ should prefer to puta duty upon something 
make sugar for a e long yearsof thefuture. We had a high | else than sugar. 
duty upon raw sugar up to 1490; that is to say, under the law of Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a plain, simple 
1883 and under prior laws. The duties under these laws yielded | question? . 
large revenues, but they did not encourage production, and Mr. ALLISON. Yes,sir. 
therefore the policy was changed. In 1890 we proposed to so Mr. McPHERSON. Is it not quite as necessary that a man 
alter the policy as to encourage the production in our own coun- | should have clothing as that heshould have sugar? Would the 
try of that exceedingly valuable and necessary article. Theex- | Senator be willing to put clothing on the free list and pay a 
pectations of our people have been more than realized, and but | bounty out of the public Treasury by taxation upon the people 
for the threat that from the November election in 1892, hung | to the man who manufactured it?) Would not the one be quite 
over these people like a Damoclesian sword, there would have | as consistent and quite as reasonable as the other? 
been a large inerease in the production of sugar this year. | Mr. ALLISON. Put a bounty on clothing-makers of our 
In the legislation of 1890 we agreed practically and fairly that | country? 
to those who entered upon the production of sugar we would Mr. MCPHERSON. Give them a bounty, as the Senator pro- 
give a bounty for the quantity produced during a certain period poses to do in regard to sugar, tax the people, pay the money 
oftime. Senators may say, and say truly, that that does not | into the public Treasury, and give them a bounty? 
amount to a legal contract which can be enforced in the courts. Mr. ALLISON. The Senator reaches another field. [ have 
Isoagree but I insist that it was an act of faith to those people | always regarded sugar as exceptional, to be treated in an ex- 
that we should give them, under the form of bounty, whatever | ceptional way in the pending bill, and in other bills of a similar 
sum might be necessary in order to enable them to successfully | character. I have supposed that it was worth while for us to 
compete in the production of sugar, and increase that produc- | stimulate the production of sugar in this country, as I supposed 
tion, so that we should be self-sustaining in the production of | it was worth while for us to stimulate the production of cloth- 
that article in our own land. ing in this country, and when we pay a bounty on sugar weonly 
Therefore, good faith requiresnow that we should not held out | do directly what is done indirectly when we put a duty upon 
& promise to them which will turn out to be a promise only to! manufactures in our country, placing them on an equality as re- 
the ear, that we shall give them a duty on sugar which will not be spects conditions of production, ineluding wages and so forth, 
& protection to them in competition with the producers in other | and giving them an advantage over those who manufacture in 
Countries in which bounties and various forms of subsidies pre- | other countries and who bear none of the burdens we bear. 
— the preduction of a eannenet necessary consump-| Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me further, | 
tried = faith surely requires that this riment shall be have nowhere heard the contention made by the gentlemen most 
an atever the result of it may be in four or five or ten | interested in the growth of sugar, wherever they may be found 
years from now, we certainly are acting in bad faith if we ruth- | in the United States, that lt cents a pound is not amply sufficient 


essly tear it down. to protect the industry. If this bill, as it does, imposes a dut 
Therefore, for one I intend, if I am afforded an opportunity, it y: : , impos y 


of li cents a pound upon raw sugar, then certainly the sugar in- 
t vote into this bill free sugar. I intend also, so faras I can by | dustry is being protected, while we are yielding torevenue $40,- 
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000,000; but the Senator from Iowa is notcontent with that. He 
proposes to have the hand put in the public Treasury to take 
out $12,000,000 to pay bounties, and he pro 8 to give in ad- 
dition to that one-half a centa pound protection to the sugar re- 
finer, which is given in the McKinley law, which also adds $22,- 
000,000 more to the public burden, or in all $30,000,000, while 
the pending bill will yield $40,000,000 of revenue and nothing 
to bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa excuse me a 
moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand now that the Senator from 
New Jersey says the duty on raw sugar is 1t centsa pound. I 
wish to ascertain, as far as I can, the opinions of the various 
members of the Committee on Finance on this subject. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will not say that I spoke with exact 
correctness. The bill proposes to impose a duty of a cent a 
pound upon sugar testing 80° by the polariscope; it proposes one 
one-hundredth of a cent from that u ; it proposes two 
one-hundredths of a cent from 90° to 98°. That lacks very little 
of being 12 cents a pound. 

Then, raw sugarsare protected to the extent of 1i centsa pound. 
What is the extent of the protecticn proposed to be given by 
the bill to the sugar refiner I know not; but if it gives any pro- 
tection to the sugar refiner above that given to producers of 
sugar, I am not in favor of it. 

r. ALLISON. Mr. President, upon that subject, of course, 
I do not intend to enter at large, but there is nodoubt of the fact 
that the duty upon raw sugar is on an average at the rate of $1.22 
upon the hundred pounds, and upon all sugarabove No. 16, Dutch 
standard, there isan addition of one-eighth ofacent. How much 
that will amount to I donotundertaketosay. TheSenatorfrom 
Indiana seems to think three hundred and eighty-five one-thou- 
sandths. I do not think it will average somuch as that, but Iam 
not an expert upon the subject, and therefore do not undertake 
to analyze that schedule. In fact, it was because I wanted to 
avoid that analyzation that I desired to have some information 
upon what duty it is necessary to levy onsugar in order to secure 
money enough to carry on the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The question of the duties to be levied upon 
raw sugar by the pending bill isan extremely interesting one to 
me, and I should like to call the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa and of the members of the Committee on Finance on the 
other side of the Chamber to the fact that the experts of the 
Treasury Departmentestimate the average duty upon raw sugar 
at 1.1 cents a pound, and upon refined sugar at 1.40 and 1.38, 
varying somewhat both from the estimate of the Senator from 
New Jersey and that of the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not upon that question, and I desire to 
avoid the discussion of it at this moment, because I know how 
interesting and important it is. I was only dealing with the 
duty proposed to be imposed upon sugar in such a way as to 
place a burdenupon consumption. I want to deal with it in some 
way that will not impose that burden. 

I spoke of good faith. Not to speak of the legal question, the 

ood faith involved in the statute of 1890 requiring the bounty 
be continued for nine years, appealed so strongly to the jus- 
tice of the House of Representatives that it was to some extent 
regarded in the bill which was reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to the House of Representatives, which had the 
mature and careful consideration of the committee room. It 
is true that in the turbulence which sometimes occurs in large 
bodies, the whole thing was lost and the bill came to the 
Senate in another form; but that this good faith, found in that 
statute, was regarded as binding upon the conscience of those 
whose ae it was to legislate, is found in the fact that in the 
bill as originally reported in the House there was a bounty pro- 
vided equivalent to the present bounty, to continue for one year, 
that the reduction should not take oo except upon the pro- 
duction of the year 1896, and that that reduction should go on 
gradually until 1901. 

So, when I am advocating the pene of thefaith of this Gov- 
ernment er mea ya question of sugar, Iam only following 
in the pathway of that great Democratic committee of the House 
of Representatives which originally reported the bill and which 
considered it from time to time with the conscientious care 
which follows from deliberation around a table in a committee 
room, But — to oe I have spent a great deal 
more time pte is question than I expected: 

Another thing is made necessary, or appears to be made nec- 
essary, by the reductions which are made in the ad valorems 
upon the great manufactured productions of our country. It 
seems to be necessary that we shall add to the tax upon distilled 
spirits. The House of Representatives, in considering that ques- 

on, added 10 cents a gallon. The Senate Commiitee on Fi- 








nance have added 10 cents more, and in the ec ty 
of estimates it is estimated, I think, that 820 000, 600 wil © table 
ceived by this addition. eee ee BS Te 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It approximates that 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the estimate is$20,0)) 999 an increas 
of $10,000,000 over the present law by the bill as if o, sey 
the House, and an increase of $10,000,000 more aiecte om 
vision of the bill as reported by the Committes on me _— 
the Senate. Ifit is necessary in order to maintain ao 
ment to increase that duty, and it can be so shown, I for eee 
willing to vote for it; but I am not willing to vote'for it in ti. 
form in which it now stands. When I say that I agree that in: 
committee has taken pains as respects the phraseology a t] - 
portion of the bill—that is, have taken pains to execute the “a 
pose they have in view—at least so far as I can judge by ae 
nation and comparison with other portions of the pjj]: but ‘anes 
is coupled with it a proposition that one set of manufa i 
this country shall have a credit of eight years in their produc 
tion. The Senator from Indiana saidon Monday that that... ate 
a prolongation of the time necessary to manufacture the artie|n 
of distilled spirits, but I do not so regard it. I do not regard 
eight years as necessary in order to complete the manufacture 
It was said in 1879 that it required three years, and it was ob. 
jected then by the consumers of distilled spirits that there was 
an injustice in allowing this class of distilled spirits to have three 
years without additional tax, whilst all the men who consume 
alcohol in the arts and the industries are practically compelled 
to pay the tax the moment it ismanufactured; and that has been 
the result in practice. 

If this bill as it now stands shall become a law it will add 39 
cents, in round numbers, to every gallon of alcohol which is 
consumed in the arts, which will be a great burden upon con- 
sumption in our country. I am sorry to say that although the 
committee have reported this change, they have not made the 
slightest change in the schedule covering alcohol used in the 
arts. Although they have increased the duty upon alcohol 39 
cents a gallon, they have left the ancient schedule as to the 
chemical and other arts in which alcohol is used without prac- 
ed ee This must be done, as Senators will see us the 

e goes on. 

As a matter of fact, the committee have reduced the duties, 
instead of increasing them, upon imported manufactured liquors 
and wines. Why itis necessary, at a time when our Treasury 
requires revenue, to reduce the duty upon distilled spirits, upon 
wines and upon beer imported, I do not see; but the committee 
have made a reduction ane the linein the schedule of wines 
and liquors. That, however, is aside from my subject. 

It is proposed to impose by this bill a burden upon our people 
who consume alcohol in their industries of 39centsa gallon, and 
from the best estimates I can make, or that I know of having 
been made—it is only an estimate, I agree, but it is worth 
something—9,000,000 gallons of alcohol are consumed in the 
arts in the United States each year, making a consumption of 
18,000,000 gallons in round numbers of crude spirits. So by this 
bill we have added a burden of $18,000,000 in the aggregate to 
the industrial interests of our country without giving them a 
corresponding protection in reference to articles of a like char- 
acter imported. 

Mr. PLATT. The estimate of 9,000,000 gallons was made in 
1890. Itis a great deal more now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itwas estimated as high as 10,000,000 gallons 
in 1890. By many itis estimated now at 15,000,000 gallons, which 
would amount to 30,000,000 gallons of proof spirits. I have 
taken, however, a low estimate. : 

Mr. President, it is no easy thing for us to be dealing with 
this —_ question, affecting so largely our industries without 
providing for them some compensation. Having done this, 1! we 
allow one class of producers of distilled spirits to maintain their 
spirits in bond for the period of time named in the bill, I think 
we are bound in good faith and in equity to require them to pay 
an additional tax on each gallon for each year the spirits are 
left in bond. Otherwise we shall act unjustly and unfairly to 
that body of manufacturers who can not put their products in 
bond at all. Upon a fair estimate about one-third of the Lu 
tilled spirits consumed as a beverage will go into bond under the 
proposition of this bill. Therefore, it seems to mo that ins - 
way, if it be necessary to impose additional taxes 7 th 0 : 
sumers of alcohol in the arts, we ought to relieve them ‘rom ° 
portion of the burden. ne Sex: 

If I had my way—and I think I shall test the sense of the 5 ~ 
ate upon it later on—I should double the special taxes paid po? 
distilled spirits, which would be equivalent to 5 or oa vie 
gallon saved to those who are compelled to use alcoho! 18 : : 
arts, because the present revenue from this source of taxal . 
amounts to nearly $6,000,000 per annum. It is safe to a | a 
could get $6,000,000 more in that way; and, if so, we cou 


nufacturers in 
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e the additional cost upon the consumers of alcohol in the | ) L od 
cape | Canadian side of the line to pay the duty for the privilege of our 


arts to the extent of 10 cents per gallon. ; 

Mr. President, I have endeavored briefly to go over the salient 

ints involved in this discussion. I have not taken the sched- 
ules seriatim and dealt with them indetail. I should be glad to 
do so, but I think it is perhaps better that the schedules should 
be dealt with in detail as the debate goes on. ; 

The bill as a whole, I repeat, greatly disturbs every industry 
and occupation in the United States, and it will absolutely de- 
stroy many of those industries and occupations; yet we are con- 
fronted with the situation that these industries are to be de- 
stroyed by scaling down the schedules, and then we are to make 

the deficit by levying a tax upon sugar and upon the incomes 


u r 
of the people of the country. That is but the first step in the | 
readjustment and rearrangement of these schedules in the plan | 


and project outlined by the Senator from Indiana on Monday, 
that as soon as these different revenues were realized, another 
step would be taken in the reduction of the revenue from the 
tariff and in a destruction of that revenue by increasing the in- 
come tax, when it is not necessary to increase it, because, if I 
have not already said I will say now, thatif the sugar tax and 
the income tax and the other taxes which are imposed here are 
to prevail, there will be a much larger surplus when the busi- 
ness relations of our country are restored to their normal con- 
dition than has been named by anyone so far as I have heard 
in this debate. It will be nearer to $60,000,000 than $30,000,000, 
and it may go far beyond that. The duty on sugar will amount 
to $50,000,000 of itself; the duty on incomes to $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 more. So that here are $100,000,000 from those 
sources, and when that appears the tariff schedules are to be 
still further reduced, and our markets are to be thrown open to 
the free competition of other countries. Thisisthe programme 
outlined by the chairman of the Finance Committee and others 
who speak for this bill. 

I had intended to deal with some other questions in this de- 
bate involved in the bill. 1 had intended to commend this bill 
for two or three things which I find in it. One is, that the 
committee has preserved the nomenclature of the existing law— 
that is to say, they have preserved the paragraph method rather 
than that simple method, which was so eulogized by the Senator 
from Indiana the other day, of Robert J. Walker, whose tariff 
contained only 5,000 words. They have in this bill very many 
thousand words and have retained the paragraphs as in the 
McKinley law, omitting some in one place and adding others 
inan other. They have retained substantially the administrative 
portions of the existing law, which I think isof special and even 
great importance. 

I was surprised and pained, however, on yesterday to find the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] reporting on behalf of the 
Democratic members of the Committee on Finance a proposition 
which I think will have a tendency to absolutely destroy the ef- 
fectof the administrative portion of the bill. It is proposed in 
theseamendments that every man who hasa grievance as respects 
the classification of merchandise imported shall be entitled toa 
public hearing before the appraisers relative to classification. I 
venture the prediction now that if that part of the bill shall be- 
come a law, instead of requiring as at present 9 general appraisers 
in the United States we shall require 999, and before they can 
be procured by legislation—because they can not be procured 
otherwise—the situation of our imports in New York will be 
such that no duties can be collected and no cases decided. Yet 
that is whatappears now to be the policy and the purpose of the 
majority in this Chamber as to the administrative features of the 
bill if the proposed amendmentsare to be voted into the bill. But 
Hey not go into that now, as it will be discussed hereafter in 

etail. 

What I especially find fault with in the general arrangement 
of the bill is, that it seems purposely to have made an aggressive 
assault upon ore connected with agriculture. There is 
nothing in the bill which in the slightest degree looks to the 
protection and care of those who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits in this country. If it were proposed here to sell one rood 
or one acre of any portionof the possessions of the United States 
now protected by our flag, that proposition would be denounced 
as unpatriotic by every Senator on this floor, yet it is as true 
as that 2 and 2 make 4 that the pending bill and its proposals 
will take from five to seven million dollars out of the Creasury 
of the United States and put it into the pockets of Canadian 
er ig and farmers, making a present to the people of the 

minion of Canada of at the very least $5,000,000 annually. 

Itcan not be supposed that any rate of duty which we have 
hitherto placed upon agricultural products coming from Canada 
has had the effect of seorensing the price of agricultural prod- 
uets in the United States, but it has given to our farmers a mar- 
ket for their products, rather than farmersliving under another 
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jurisdiction and another flag, and compelled the producer on the 


greatmarket. Yet directly in the pending bill it is proposed to 
so modify the law of 1890 as to take outof our Treasury annually 
anywherefrom five to six million dollars, which will be put into 
the pockets of the farmers of the Dominion of Canada, without 
one dollarof compensation in any form tothe people of the United 
States. 

The committee haye not only done that in the pending bill, 
but they propose to cancel and revoke the reciprocity treaties 
which in good faith we have made, and which enlarge very greatly 
our sales of agricultural products to countries which trade with 
us, and from which we receive sugar and other articles not now 
largely produced in our own country. They do this not merely 
by indirection, but absolutely in specific terms, vetting us natur- 
ally into trouble with the nations of Europeas well as with nations 
on this side of the Atlantic. These questions will be debated and 
enlarged upon by others. I only mention them now that it may 
be seen that there isnothing in the bill which looks to the preser- 
vation and care of the interests of the great agricultural classes 
of our country, unless the little modicum of 1.2 cents a pound 
upon sugar can be regarded as in some degree helping them if 
the bounty is to be taken away. 

But there is another thing which is done by the bill which 
amazes me beyond comprehension. Who is it and what Goy- 
ernment is it that is most interested in and will be most bene- 
fited by the pending bill? It is the Government cof Great Brit- 
ain. If this bill could be scanned by the British Parliament, 
while in some respects it would not be what they want, there are 
very few lines in it which would not meet with their approval, 
because it is their people who will pour into this country their 
goods and wares and productsunder the bill in competition with 
the hardy toilers of the United States. 

By the passage of this measure we shall strike a fell biow at 
the wool producers of the United States, numbering more than 
a million of people. We have said to them in all the years 
which have gone by, ‘‘ Your flocks upon the hillside and in the 
valley have had the fostering and nurturing care of this Govern- 
ment in our tariff laws, but although you secured what you re- 
gardedas an increasing protective measure in 1890, we will now 
cut you down and put you in competition with the Australian 
woolgrower, who has so increased his flocks that a product of 
170,000,000 pounds in 1870, has, in these twenty-four years, in- 
creased to more than 600,000,000 pounds,” 

We have seen Great Britain standing as a wall against every 
proposition which has been made to restore silver to its natural 
and normal relation to gold as a money of the world. I have 
heard denunciations from both sides of the Chamber that we on 
our side here were following in the pathway of Great Britainand 
that we were yielding to her, as respects this great question of 
the monetary standard in the repeal of the purchase clause of 
theSherman law. . The industries and commerce of Great Britain 
are now suffering severely because of her dealings with India on 
the silver question. She is losing her manufacturing trade not 
only with her great dependency, but she is losing it with all the 
nations of the Orient. The millions upon millions of people who 
have hitherto drawn from her many of their supplies are com- 
pelled, by the depreciation of the metal which they use wholly 
as their standard of value, to look elsewhere for their markets, 
or to build up markets of their own. Therefore it is that the 
looms of Manchester and other great manufacturing cities of 
England have been comparatively idle for these two or three 
years or running on short time. 

In this Chamber and out of it we have denounced this policy 
of Great Britain, and yet now we propose as respects the great 
textile and other fabrics, to surrender to Great Britain without 
consideration and without counter proposition, the splendid mar- 
kets of our own country, thereby enabling her to take from us 
our gold and thus assisting her to fight the battle against the 
world for the gold standard. And Senators sit here and see this 
effected without protest—without even unfriendly comment, 
though only last year we were warned against following a policy 
beneficial to Great Britain. 

We allow Australians, who, as I have said, now produce 600,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, to take the place rightfully belonging 
here to the woolgrowers of Montana, of Oregon, and of Ohio, 
who produce the same character of wools as are produced in Aus- 
tralia, and we require the manufacturers of the United States 
and those who consume woolen goods to send to Australia any- 
where from fifty to one hundred million dollars of gold in order 
that we may increase the trade of another of Great Britain’s de- 
pendencies, and thus enable Great Britain to continue the fight 
whichshe is making against the civilized world for the destruc- 
tion of the double standard. 

Thus this tariff question is interlaced with the great question 
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of the public policies which are to prevail as respects gold and 
silver. We can not evade it if we would, and the Democratic 
side of this Chamber does not seem to wish to evade it. 

Asone member of the Senate,I shall not knowinglycontribute, 
by means of this bill or any other, to promote the interests of 
Great Britain against the interests of myowncountry. Yet here 
is a bill which, as to its schedules, in the main, is satisfactory to 
Great Britain and to the Dominion of Canada on our northern 
border. Great Britain knows that under this bill she will be 
enabled largely to import into this country, unimpeded by tariff 
laws, the manufactures of her peopic. It is useless for Senators to 
deny the fact that as respects those schedules every laborer in 
Great Britain who produces for our market a thing of use, of 
ornament, or of luxury displaces a like laborer in the United 
States. Iam not, therefore, in the least degree surprised that 
there are in the United States anywhere from two to three mil- 
lion laborers already idle because of the falling off in consump- 
tion in our country, and because of this anticipated influx of 
foreign products. 

If that consumption is to be restored, is it to be restored by 
giving this manufacture to Great Britain, to Germany, to Bel- 
gium, and to France? Yet that ‘s the proposition of the bill, 
the etfect of which will be to displace our own laborers, who 
then will be unable to be consumers of the products of agricul- 
ture. Our people are so interdependent in their occupations, 
whether as lubes in field or factory, as merchants or manu- 
facturers, as wr no of products or clerks or otherwise, that 
we have hitherto believed our true national policy to be to aid 
in keeping every man within the borders of our Republic unin- 
terruptedly occupied. Itisnow proposed, however, thata portion 
of those who have been thus occupied shall give way to the in- 
habitants of Belgium and Germany and Great Britain, while we 
sit by and not only permit this to be done, but become the very 
instrumentalities by which it is effected. 

Mr. President, having spoken much longer than I intended, 
and having necessarily omitted to speak of many things that I 
had desired to discuss, I am content to leave for the progress of 
the debate the larger exposure of the aap defects of the meas- 
ure to which, as representing the people of this country, we are 
asked to give our assent. I can not, however, conclude with- 
out expressing the earnest hope that full and free discussion in 
this Chamber will result in such amendment of the bill as that 
it may not bring down upon the country a much ater meas- 
ure of disaster than that for which it may well be to bealready 
responsible, but rather that many of its most glaring wrongs 
may be removed by suitable amendment. 
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SPEREOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6016) making appropriations for 
gewrvies of the Post-Ofice Department for the fiscal year June 30, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to avail myself of the pirvileges ac- 
corded me, and will print the tariff bill which has. just been 
brought down by the finance minister and presented to the 
Canadian Parliament. I do this because it is very important for 
members of Congress and also for our e to be informed re- 

ing the tariff laws of acountry so cont s to us as that of 
ada. 

It will be observed that the duties upon some classes of woolen 
goods are a to be reduced, and the same may be said 
with regard to some classes of goods in the cotton schedule, but 
it is to be regretted that the reduction upon these articles is so 
slight, and that the reduction upon articles enumerated in the 
woolen and cotton schedules is not more general. 

Lalso call attention to the metal schedule. It will be seen 
that the duty on many kinds of ironand agricultural implements 
peed a —_ but by no means to the extent we hoped and 
an > 

It is to be regretted that the Dominion of Canada still — 
to retain the duty of 60 cents a ton on coal, and that they 
to provide for any reciprocity with this country upon that im- 
portant article of commerce. 
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The bill as printed will set out the proposed duty 
old rate, so as to enable every member of the Hoy 
glance the proposed changes, 

The bill is as follows: 


and also the 
86 tO see ata 


ScHEDULF A. 
ALES, BEERS, WINES, AND LIQUORs. 


Ale, beer, and porter, when imported in casks, or otherwjco ; 
tles, 16 cents per gallon. Old rate, 16 cents. 

Ale, beer, ard porter, when imported in bottles, (6-quart or jo-»),, 
to be held to contain 1 gallon), 24 cents per galion. Old rate»... 

Cider, not clarified or retined,5cents perimperial gallon. 0), .. 

Cider, clarified or reiined, 10 cents per impeTial galion O14 ra 

Lime juice and fruit juices, fortified with or containing ».) mor 

r cent of proof spirits, 60 cents per gallon; and when containin. 
$ ayer cent of proof spirits, & per gallon. Old rate the same. 

ime juice and other fruit sirups and fruit juices, no pom na. 

valorem. Old rate, sweetened 40c mts, unsweetened 1) cenic ~*~ ‘ 

Spirituous or alcoholic liquors, distilled from any material or contains 
or ce nded from or with distille spirits of any kind, ang ny wee ; 
thereof with water, for every gallon thereof of the strenet) or }y.,. ® 
when of a greater strength than that of proof at the sims rare? 
creased quamtity that there would be if the liquors were re moed. toa tha 
strength of proof; when the liquors are of a less strength tian ti. t 
the duty shall be ata rate herein provided, but computed on a reduc. \* 
tity of the liquors in proportion to the lesser degree of streneth. , 
however, that no reduction in quantity shall be computed or m\ 
liquors below the strength of | ~ eent under proof, but all suc} 
shall be computed at the strength of 15 per cent under proof, as fo))oy 

a, Ethy! alcohol, or the swbstance commonly knowin as alcohol. hydra: 
oxide of ethyl, or spirits of wine; gin of ali kinds n.e s.; rum. whiccs o.4 
all spirituous or alcoholic liquors, n. 0. p.; amyl alcohol or fusil oj). 6p 
substance known as potato spirit or potato oil. methyl alcohol, woo) a) 
hol, wood naphtha, pyroxylic spirit or any substance known 1s woo) spi) 
or methylated spirit, absinthe, arrack, or palm spirit, brandy, ineludine 4. 
tificial brandy and imitations of brandy. cordials and liqueurs of a)! {4 
n. @. 8.; meseal, pea. ram shrub, Schiedam and other schnapps 
angostura, and s' ar alcoholic bitters or beverages, #2.124 per vallon 
rate the same. 








Ss and strong waters of any kind mixed with any ingredient or 
nts, as being or known or designated as anodynes, elixirs, esseyous, 
extracts, lotions, tinctures, or medicines, n. e. s., 82.12} per gallon and 0 per 


centad valorem. Old rate the same. 

e. Aleoholic eee and perfumed spirits, bayrum. cologne, and lav. 
ender waters, . tooth, and skin washes, and other toilet preparations 
containing spirits of any kind, when in bottles or flasks weighing not more 
than 4 ounces each. 50 per centad valorem. Whenin bottles, fasis, or other 
pac es, wei more than 4 ounces each, $8.12) per gallon and 40 per 
centad valorem. Old rate the same. 

d. Nitrous ether, sweet spirits of niter, and aromatic spirits 0! 
$2.12} per gal on and 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same 

e. Vermuth and ginger wine containing not more than 40 per cent of prov 
spirits, 75 cents; if containing more than 40 per cent of prov! spirits 4 


ye. 

w of all kinds, except sparkling wines, including orange, lemon, 
strawberry, raspberry, elder, and currant wines, containing 25 per cent or 
less of spirits of the strength of proof, whether imported in woo! or bot\les 
(6 — or 12 pint bottles to be held to contain a gallon), 25 cents per 
gallon and for each degree of strength in excess of 26 per cent of spirits as 
aforesaid, an additional duty of 3 cents until the strength reaches 40 per 


cent of proof spirits, and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate the same. 
Champagne and all other sparkling wines in bottles containing each not 
more than a quart, but more than a pint, $3.30 per dozen boutles: containing 
not more than a pint each. but more than one-half pint, $1.65 per doven bot 
thes; containing one-half pint each or less, 82 vents per dozen botties 
tles containing more than one quart each shall pay in addition to $3 30 per 
dozen bottles at the rate of $1 6 per gallon on the quantity in excess of one 
quart bottle, the quarts and pints in each case being old wine measure, 
in addition to the above specific duty there shall be an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent. Old rate the same. 
ut any liquors imported under the name of wine and containing more 


than 40 per cent of ts of the strength of proof shall be rated for duty a3 
unenumerated spirits, 
TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES. 
Cigars and cigarettes, $2 per pound and 2% per cent ad valorem, tho weight 
of cigarettes to include the weight of the paper covering. 0!1 rate, ™ per 


d and 25 per cent. = 
Cut tobacco, 45 cents per pound and 12} per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 4 
cents per pound and 12} per cent. aii oa 
Manufactured tobacco, n. e. s., and snuff, 35 cents per pound and |?) pe 
cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. . 
Opium (crude), $1 per pound, the weight to include the weight of 1° ull 
or covering, Old rate the same. 
Opium (powdered), $1.35 per pound. Old rate, 20 per cent. 
Opium, prepared for smoking, 8 per pound. Old rate the same 


ANIMALS AND AGRICULTURAL AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Animals, living, n.e.s., 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, cattle and sheep, 
pe cent: other n.e. s., 20 per cent. ‘ 
ive h 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 2 cents per pouns. — i 
Beef, in barrels, and fresh, and mutton, 2 cents per poune. 
rate the same. sai tinei 
Meats, n.e.s., including canned meats and canned poultry ane 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate. mess pork, t cents; other, 3 cents 
Meats. fresh, n.e.s., ea pound. Old rate, 3 cents a 
Poultry and game, n. o. p., 20 per cent ad valorem. ld rate the same. ad 
Extracts of meats and fiuid beef not medicated and soups, “9 per cen’ 
valorem. Otd rate the same. as 
Lard and cottolene, 25 per cent ad valorem. Ol rate, lard, 3 ceu's 
lene. 20 per cent. ' cant ad val 
Tallow, stearic acid and stearine of all kinds, n.e.s., 2) per cent aa" 
rem. Old rate, tallow, 1 cent; stearic acid, etc., 3 cents. 
Beeswax, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 
Paraffine wax. 2 cents per pound. Old rate. 3 cents. 
Paraffine wax candles, 4 cents per pound. Old rate, 5cents. | —— 
Candles, all others, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, tallow, * cent 


ers, 25 per cent. umice, silver, and mineral 


> e.8., pearline and other soap powders, a 
soaps. lio, and like articles, per cont ad valorem. Old rate, 10 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent. 


Ola 


y 


game, 2% 


: cotto 
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Soap, common and laundry, not perfumed, lcent per pound. Old rate, 1} 


ents per pound. : 
: Castila soap, mottled or white and white soap, n.é.5., 


Old rate the same. 3 
Glue and mucilage, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
cent; other, 3 cents per pound. : 
British gum, toxtrime. sizing cream and enamel sizing, 
lorem. Old rate, 1 cent per pound. 

Feathers, undressed, 20 per cent.ad valorem. 
per cent. ws E 

Feathers, n. e. s., 50 percent ad valorem. Old rate, 5 per cent. 

Butter, 4 cents per pound, Old rate the same. 

1eese, 3 cents per pound. Old rate the same. . 

Fe ld milk, c caenaed coffee, condensed coffee with milk, milk foods, 
and all similar preparations, including preserved ginger, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate, condensed milk, etc., sweetened, 1} cents. per pound and 
35 per cent; condensed milk, unsweetened, 35 por cent; preserved ginger, 35 

or cent, 

Pex pples, 40 cents per barrel, including the duty on the barrel, 40 cents per 
parrel. Old rate the same. 

Beans, 15 cents per bushel. Old rate, 15 cents per bushel. 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 

Peas, 10 cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 

Potatoes, 15 cen s per bushel. Old rate,the same. 

Rye, 10 cents per bushel. Old rate the same, 

Rye flour, 50 cents per barrel. Old rate the samo, 

Hay. $2 per ton. Old rate, the same. o : 

Vegetables, when fresh or dry salted, n, e, s., 25 per cent ad valorem. 
rate the same. 


. 
- 


cents per pound. 
Old rate, glue liquid, 30 per 
10 per centiad va- 


Old rate, 15 per cent and 5 


Ola 


A RECIPROCITY PROVISO. 


Provided that green or ripe apples, beans, buckwheat, peas, potatoes, rye, 
rye flour, hay, ani vegetables, n. e. s., or any of them, shall be free of duty 
when imported into Canada from the country of production, if sueh country 
whence any of the above products are imported imposes no duty on like 
products imported thence from Canada. 

Barley, |5cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 

Indian corn, 7} cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 

Provided that barley and Indian corn shall be free of duty when import ed 
into Canada from the country of production, if such country whence either 
or both are imported admits both these products free of duty when im- 

ted thence from Canada 
Pputiable breadstuffs. grain and flour, and meal of all kinds, when dam- 
aged by water in transition, 20 per cent ad valorem upon the appraised 
value, sueb appraised value to be ascertained as provided by seetions 59, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74. 75, and 76 of the customs act. Old tariff the same. 

Buckwheat meal or flour, one-fourth of l cent per pound. Old rate the 
same. 

Cornmeal, 40 cents per barrel. Old rate the same. 

Oats, 10 cents per bushel. Old rate thesame. 

Oatmeal, 50 cents per barrel. Old rate, 1} cents per pound. 

Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or paddy, new, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
Old rate, 17} per cent. 

Rice, 1 cent per pound. Old rate, 1} cents per pound. 

Rice and sago flour and sago, 25 per cent, ad valorem. Old rate, 2 cents 
per pound. 

Wheat, 15 cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 

Wheat flour. 75 cents per barrel. Old rate the same. 

Biscuits of all kinds, 25 percent ad valorem. Old rate, unsweetened, 25 per 
cent; sweetened, 35 per cont. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 2cents per 

ound. Starch, including farina, corn starch, or flour, and all preparations 

aving the qualities of starch, 1} cents per pound, the weight of the pack- 
age to be in all cases included in the weightforduty. Oldrate, unsweetened, 
2cents; sweetened, 4 cents. 

Seeds, viz., garden, fleld and other seeds for agricultural or other pur- 
poses, n. 0. p., When in bulk or in large parcels, 10 per cent ad valorem; 
when put up in small papers or parcels, 25 per centad valorem. Old rate 
the same. ustard, ground, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Mustard cake, 15 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 

Sweet potatoes and yams, 10 cents per bushel, Old rate, 25 per cent. 

Tomatoes, fresh, 20 ceuts per bushel and 10 percentad valorem. Old rate, 
30 cents per bushel! and 10 per cent. 

Tomatoes and other vegetable, including corn and baked beans in cans or 
other packages, not elsewhere specified, 1} cents per pound, the weight of 
the cans or other packages to be included in the weight for duty. Old rate, 
2 cents per pound. 

Pickles, sauces, and catsups, including soy, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate, sees cents; sauces and catsups, 40 cents per gallon and 20 per cent, 
including soy 10 cents per gallon. 

Malt, 15 cents per bushel upon entry for warehouse, subject to excise regu- 
lations. Old rate the same. 

Extract of malt (nonalcoholic) for medicinal purposes, 25 per cent. Old 
rate the same. 

Hops, 6 cents per pound, Old rate the same. 

Compressed yeastin bulk or massof not less than 50 pounds, 
pound. Old rate 4 cents per pound, 

In packages weighing less than 50 pounds, new, 6 cents per pound; the 
weight of the package in the latter case to be included in the rate for duty. 
Old rate the same. 

Yeast cakes and baking powders, 6 cents per pound, the weight of the 
package to be included in the weight for duty. Old rate, 8 cents per pound. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


ee vis, op le, Geezy, pepe _. om. and quince, of all kinds, 3 
cents each. ra apple 3 cents, cherry 4 cen each 3 . ar ; 
cents, plum 3 cents, and quince 2} cents. - =. a 

Grape vines, and gooseberry, raspberry, currant, and rosebushes, also 
fruit plants not elsewhere specified, and shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and plants. 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate: grapevines 2 cents 
each, and gooseberry | cent, raspberry | cent, currant | cent, and rosebushes 
Scents each; also, fruit plants not elsewhere specified, and shade, lawn, and 
ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, 20 per cent. 

Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, cherries, and cur- 
“Tants, Dn. 6. s., 2 cents per pound, the weight of the package to be included in 
the weight forduty. id rate. blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, straw- 

es. 3 cents per pound; cherries and currants, | cent quart. 

rennberrien, plums, and quinces, 25 per centad valorem. Oldrate, 30cents 


3 cents per 


Apples, 4ried, desiccated, or evaporated, raisins, currants, dates, fics, 
prunes, and other dried. desiccated or evaporated fruits, n. e. a., 25 per cent 
= . Old rate, apples, 2. cents, dried, d ited, or evaporated; rais- 


1 cent and.i0 per cent; currants, dates, figs, and ot dried dea- 
iecated or evaporated fruits, n.e.s., 1 cent —_ - 





| 


| 
| 
| 


rilyi 


° 


2 cents per pound. 
Jranges, lemous, and limes in boxes 


Old rate, the same. : 
ofa capacity not exceeding 2} cub 


Grapes, 
( 















feet, S cents per box; in half-boxes, cava r not exceeding 1! cuote feet 
ce half box; im cases and ail other packages, 10 cents per cubic for 
holding capacity; in bulk, 31.50 per 1.00 oranges, lemons or limes; in b 
rels not exceeding in capacity that of the 196-pounds flour barrel, 5 ce 
per barrel. Old rate, oranges, lemons, and limes in Dulk, $1.60 per 1,000 
oranges 

Peaches, n. 0. p., cant per p ul, the w ft > packag » be in 
c.uded in the weight for duty. Olid rate the same 

Fruits in air-t cans or other pa wes . ; per pound, the we i 
on Which duty shall be payable to inclu the W l the cans or 
packages. Old rate, in air-tight can r rr pa re, 3 cents per pound 

Fruits preserved in brandy, or prs ved in oti i $1.90 l 
perial gallon. Old rate the: 

Jellies, jams, and preserves . ents per } 1 ) : 
jams, and pre erves, 5 cents ] I ) 

Honey, in the combor other nd 
of, 3cants per pound irate th 

Coffee, green, when notim e t, with issh ' 
country of growth and production, 10 per ct Ld valore ) t 
sanie. 

Coffee, roasted or ground. when not imported direct wit it i 
ment from thec ntr\ [growth and p tion, cents ] pound and 10 
per cent. Old ra coffee, roasied or ground, 3 cents per pound and 10 per 
cent 

Coffee, roasted or ground, and all imitations of and substitutes for, no 














elsewhere specified, 2 cents per pound. Old rate suts per pound 

Extract of coffee, or substitutes therefor of all kinds, 3 cents} ? nd 
Old rate, extract of coffee, 5 cents per pound. 

Chicory, 3cents per pound. Old rate, gr 1. 3cents; dried. 4 cents 

Tea, when not importel direct Without transshipment from t! 
of growth and production, 10 per ceat ad valorem 

Cocoa paste and chocolate and other preparations of cocoa, 4 
peund. Old rate the same. 

Cocoanuts, n.e. s,. 271 per hundred. Old rate the same 

Cocoanuts, When imported from the place of growth by vessel dir ‘ 
Canadian port, 50 cents perhundred. Oid rate the same. 

Cocoanut, desiccated, sweetened or not, 4 cents per pound, Old rats$ 
cents. 

Nutmegs and mace, 20per centad valorem. Old rate 25 per cent 

Sp viz: Ginger and spices of ali kinds, n. ¢. 3., unground, 15 per t 
ad valorem; ground, 2>per cent ad valorem. 

BOOKS AND PAPER, 

Albumenized and other papers chemically prepared for photographers’ 
use, 380 percent. Old rate, 295 per cent 

Books, printed, periodicals and pamphlets, not elsewhere specitied. not be 
ing foreigu reprints of British copyright works nor blank ount books, nor 


copy books, nor books to be written or drawn upon, nor Bibles, prayer bo 


psalm and hymn books, 6 cents per pound. Olid rate, 15 per cent 

British copyright works, reprints of, 6 cents per pound. and in a 
thereto, 12} per ceut ad valorem, until Marea 27, 1895, and thereafter 6 
per pound. Old rate the same. 

Advertising pamphiets, circulars, illustrated advertising periodica j 
lustrated price lists, advertising calendars, aivertising almana ta 


makers’ 
or artistic w 


and mantle fashion plates, and all chromos, chromotypes 
graphs ork of similar kind produced by any provessother than 
hand painting or drawing, whether for business or advertisement purpo 
or not, printed or stamped on paper, cardboard. or other material, 

cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the sar 

Bank notes, bonds, bills of exchange, checks, promissory n tes, drafts 
and all similar work unsigne, an icardsorothercom nercial forms pril l 
or lithographed, or p. inte! from steel or copper or other plates and other 
printed matter, n.¢e.s.,35 percent ad valorem. Old tariff the same. 

Labels for fruits, vegetables, meat. fish, confectionery, and other good 
also tickets, posters, pictorial show-cards, alvertising bills and folde 
whether lithographed or printed, 15 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad va 
lorem. Old tariff the same. 

Maps and charts, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old tariff the same 

Newspapers or supplemental editions or parts thereof, par:ly printed 
intended to be completed and published in Canada, 25 per cent 
Old tariff the same. 

Paintings, prints, engravings, drawings, building plans, photographs, and 
Pictures, n. 6. 8.,20 percent Old rate the same 

Playing cards, 6 cents per pack. Old rate the same. 

Printed music. bound or in sheets, 10 cents per pound. 

Paper hangings or wall paper in rolls, 35 per cent ad valorem 
to 35 cents a roll. 

Paper sacks or bags of all kinds, printed or not, 25 
Old rate. 35 per cent. 

Mill board, not strawboard, 10 percent. Old rate the same. 

Strawboards, in sheets or rolls, plain or tarred, 
Old rate the same. 

Sand paper, glass, flint and emery paper, 20 per cent. 

Paper, tarred, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate one-ha! 





and 
ad valorem 


Old rate the same 
Old rate, 2 


per cent ad valorem 


10 cents per 100 pounds 


Oid rate, 30 per cent 
f cent per pound. 


Union collar cloth paper, in rolls or sheets, not glossed or finished, {5 per 
cent. Old rate, 20 per cent. 
Union collar cloth paper, in rolls or sheets, glossed or finished, 20 per cent. 


Old rate, 25 per cent, 
Paper of all kinds, not elsewhere specified, 25 per cent. Old rate the same. 
Manufactures of paper, inciuding ruled ani bordered and coated p» ’ 
papeteries, boxed papers, envelopes, and blank books, 35 per cent. Old rate 
the same. 


pe 


CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Acid, acetic and pyroligneous n. e. s. and vinegar, aspecific dnty of [5cents 
for each galion of any strength not exceeding the strength of proof, and for 
each degree of strength in excess of thestrenzthof proot, an additional duty 
of |cent. The strenzth of proof shall be held to bee jual to 6 per cent of ab- 
solute acid. and in all cases the strength shall bedetermined in such manner 
as is established by the governor in council. Oldrate thesame 

Acid, acetic and pyroligneous ot aay strength, new, when imported by 
dyers, calico printers, or maaufacturers of acetates or colors, for exclusive 
use in dyeing or printing, or for the manufacture of such acetates or colors 
in their own factories. under such regulations as are est sdlished by the cov 
ernor in council, a duty of 23 per cent. Old rate, 25 cents per gallcn and 20 
per cent. 

a mauriatic and nitric, and all mixed acids, 20 per cant. 
cent. 

Acid, sulphuric, four-tenths of a cent. per pound. 

Sulphuric ether, 5cents per pound. Old rate the same. 

Acid phosphate, 2cents per pound. Old rate, 3 cents. 

All medicinal preparations, including patent and proprietory prepara- 








Old rate, 25 per 


Old rate, one-half cent. 
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tions, tinctures, pills, powders, troches or lozenges, sirups, cordials, bit- 
ters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, salves, ointmen astes, drops, 
waters, essences, oils, and all chemical, pharmaceutical or officinal prepa- 
rations or medicines, not otherwise provided for, all liquid, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, and ali other, 50 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Cod liver oll, medicated, 20 percent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Olis, essential, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 

Pomades, French or flower odors, preserved in fat or oil for the Fi se 
of conserving the odors of flowers, which do not bear the heat of distillation, 
when imported in tins of not less than 10 pounds each, 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate the same. 

Perfumery, including toilet preparations (nonalcoholic), viz: Hair oils, 
tooth and other powders and washes, pomatums, pastes, and all other per- 
fume’ preparations, n.o.p., used for the hair, mouth, or skin, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Illuminating oils, composed wholly or in ay of the products of pee. 
leum, coal, shale, or lignite, costing more than 80 cents per gallon, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Oils, coal and kerosene, distilled, purified, or refined; neghine and petro- 
leum, n.¢.8.; products of petrofeum not elsewhere specified, 74 cents per 
imperial gallon. Old rate the same. 

Lubricating oils composed wholly or in part of petroleum and costing less 
then cents per imperial gallon, 6 cents per on. Old rate, 7} cents per 

on. 

Crude petroleum, fuel, and gas oll, for fuel purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of gas, 34, cents per gallon. Old rate, tt cents per gallon. 

Lubricating oils, n. 6. 8., and axle grease, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate, oils, 25 per cent; grease 1 cent pound. 

Barrels containing petroleum or its products, or any mixture of which 

troleum forms a part, when such contents are chargeable with a specific 

uty, 20 centseach. Old rate, 40 cents each. 

Linseed or flaxseed oil, raw or boiled, lard oi), neatsfoot oil, and sesame 
seed oil, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, linseed and flaxseed oil, 1} cent 
per pound. Raw or boiled lard oil, the same. 
an ve oil, prepared for salad purposes, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 

er cent. 

aseline and all similar preparations of petroleum for toilet, medicinal or 
other purposes, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 6cents per pound in bot- 
tles; 4 cents per pound in bulk. 

Blacking shoo, and shoemakers’ ink and shoe, harness, and leather dress- 





—» 
Plaster of Paris, calcined or manufactured, 20 per cent. 
per 100 pounds. = Ola rate, 15 cent 
Flagstones, granite and rough freestone, sandstone and ail building st 
except marble from the quarry, not hammered or chiseled, 20 per cm ‘Ona 
rate, r ton. wen k 
Granite, flagstones and freestone, dressed; all other building stone, are 
except marble, and all manufactures of stone, not elsewhere stated 30 peg 
cent. Old rate, granite, same; others, & per ton. ens Ow DOP 
Grindstones, not mounted, not less than 12 inches in diameter ¢ 
ton. Old rate, 8 per ton. os 
Lithographic stone, not engraved, 20 per cent. Old rate, same 
Marble, in blocks and slabs, in the rough, or sawn, but not otherwise m., 
ufactured, 20 per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. nan- 
Marble, finished, and all manufactures of marble not otherwise provid 
for, also slate mantels, slates, and manufactures of slate, 30 per cent. ¢ 
rate, 1 cent square foot and 26 per cent. ‘ 
Slates, roofing slate, when split or dressed only, also slate penci}s a) 1 
school or writing slates, 20 per cent. Old rate, slates, roofing slates, whe, 
split or dressed only, 80 cents to 81 per square: slate pencils, 25 per , same 
school or writing slates, 1 cent each and 20 per cent. -re 










1.75 per 











LEATHER, MANUFACTURES OF, AND RUBBER 


Fur skins, wholly or partially dressed, 15 per cent. Old rate, same 

Caps, hats, muffs, tippets, capes, coats, cloaks, and other manufactures 
fur, rcent. Old rate thesame. 

Leather board and leatheroid, and boot and shoe counters made 
leatheroid, 20 percent. Old rate, 3 cents per pound; bootand shoe cou: 
old rate, one-half cent pair. 

Leather and skins, not otherwise pegssoes for, tanned; belting leather 
sole leather, and upper leather, including Dongola, Cordovan, kid, lamp’ 
sheep, and calf, 15 per cent. " 

Leather, sole, tanned but rough or undressed, 10 per cent. 

Japanned, patent, or enameled leather and Morocco leather, 22) per cent 

Skins for Morocco leather, tanned but not further manufactured, 15 per 
cent. Old rate the same. ’ 

Glove leathers, viz: Kid, lamb, buck, deer, antelope, and water hog, tanned 
or dressed, colored or uncolored, when imported by glove manufacturers for 
use in their own factories for the manufacture of gloves, 10 per cent. Old 
rate the same. 
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from 


ters, 
















ing and harness soap, 25 per cent. Old rate, 80 per cent. All manufactures of leather not elsewhere stated, 25 per cent. Old rate 
nk, for writing, recent. Old rate 25 per cent. ” the same. 
Blueing, laundry blueing of all kinds, 2 percent. Old rate, 25 per cent. Belting, of leather or other material, not elsewhere stated, 20 per cent, 
a and red lead, orange mineral and zinc, white, 5 per cent. Old | Old rate, 25 per cent. 
ra 6 same. Harness and saddlery of every description, 30 per cent. Old rate 35 pe 
oe ounee earths, raw siennas and colors, dry, 20 per cent. Old rate, | cent. ’ . . " = ” 
r cent. Whips of all kinds, 35 per cent. Old rate, 50 cents per dozen and W pe 
Oxides, dry fillers, fireproofs, umbers, and burnt siennas, 25 per cent. Old | cent. - P P en 
rate, 30 per cent. Boots and shoes, not elsewhere noted, 25 per cent. Old rate, same 
Paints and colors, rough stuff and fillers, 25 per cent. Old rate,30 per | India rubber boots and shoes, with tops or uppers of cloth or of material 
cent. other than rubber, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 
Paints and colors, ground in spirits, and all spirit varnishes and lacquers, | India rubber boots and shoes and manufactures of India rubber and gutta 





$1 per gallon. 
‘urpentine, spirits of, 5 per cent. Old rate, 10 per cent. 
Varnishes, lacquers, Japans, Japan driers, liquid driers, and oil finish, 20 
cents per gallon and 2 percent. Old rate, 20 and 25 per cent. 
Parisgreon, dry, 10 per cont. Old rate, same. 
Putty, 15 per cent, Old rate, 25 per cent. 


EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, GLASSWARE, AND STONEWARE, 


Brick, for building, 20 percent. Old rate, same. 

China and porcelain ware, earthenware and stoneware, brown or colored 
and Rockit am ware, white granite or iron stoneware, C.C. or cream-col- 
ored ware, decorated, printed or sponged, and all earthenware, 30 per cent. 
Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Earthenware and stoneware, viz, demijohns or jugs, churns or crocks, 2 
cents per gallon of holding capacity. 

Earthenware or stone ink bottles, not exceeding 3 ounces capacity, 20 per 
cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Drain tiles, not glazed, 20 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Drain pipes, sewer pipes, chimney linings or vents and inverted blocks, 
glazed or unglazed, and earthenware tiles, 85 percent. Old rate the same. 

Crystal and decorated glass tableware, made expressly for mounting with 
silver-plated trimmings, when imported by manufacturers of plated ware, 
20 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Glass carboys and demijohns, empty or filled bottles and decanters, flasks 
and phials, glass jars and glass balis, and cut, pressed or molded glass table 
ware, 30 percent, Old rate, glass carboys and demijohns, 30 per cent; jars, 
etc., 5 cents dozen, and 30 per cent. 

Insulators of all kinds, and lamps, including arc and incandescent, lamp 
chimneys, side lights, and head lights, lamps, gas light and electric light 
shades and globes, for lanterns, lamps, etc., Rant and gas lights, 30 per cent. 
Old rate, insulators, all kinds, 5 cents dozen and 30 per cent; lamps, 30 per 
cent; lamp chimneys, etc., 25 per cent. 

Common and colorless window glass, and plain, colored, stained, or tinted 
or ruftied glass, in sheets, 20 percent. Old rate, same. 

Ornamental, figured, and enameled colored glass, painted and vitrified 
glass, Sgares enameled and obscured, white glass, and rough rolled plate 
glass, rcentad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Plate glass, not colored, in panes of not over 12 square feet each, 4 cents 
per square foot, and when beveled, 2 cents per square foot additional. Old 
rate, 6 cents per square foot. 

Plate glass, not colored, in panes of over 12 and not over 30 square feet 
each, 6 cents per square foot, and when beveled 2 cents per square foot ad- 
ditional. Old rate the same. 

Plate glass, in panes of over 30 and not over 70 square feet each, 8 cents 
ceed — foot; and when beveled, 2 cents per square foot additional. Old 
ra e same. 

Plate glass, in panes of over 70 square feet each, 9 cents -~ square foot; 
and when beveled, 2 cents per square foot additional.. Old rate the same. 

Silvered glass, not elsewhere stated, 80 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Silvered glass, beveled, 35 per cent. Old rate same. 

Stained glass, window, 30 per cent. Old rate same. 

All other glass and manufactures of glass, not elsewhere stated, including 
bent plate glass, 20 per cent. Old rate samo. 

Spectacles and eyeglasses, 30 per cent. Old rate, same. 

Spectacle and eyeglass ee of, 20 percent. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

Show cases, 35 per cent. Old rate, 8 each and 35 per cent. 

Magic lanterns and slides Recess. Fagterere: c, mathematical, and op- 
tical instruments, not elsewhere stated, 25 percent. Old rate, same. 

Cement, including Portland or Roman, and hydraulic or water lime, 40 
cents per barrel, including the duty on the barrel. Old rate, same. 

Plaster of paris, or gypsum, ground, not calcined, 15 percent. Old rate, 10 
cents per 100 pounds. 


percha, not elsewhere noted, 25 percent. Old rate, same. 

India rubber clothing and clothing made waterproof with India rubber, 
35 per cent. Old rate, India rubbercloth andclothing made waterproof with 
India rubber surfaced, 10 cents per pound, and 25 per cent. 

Rubber or gutta percha belting, hose, packing, mats and matting, and cot 
ton or linen hose, lined with rubber, 324 per cent. Old rate, rubber or gutta 

rcha belting, hose, packing, mats and matting, and cotton or linen hose, 

ined with rubber, 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent. 










METALS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


wrought, scrap iron and scrap steel, being waste or refuse wrought iron or 

steel, fit only to be remanufactured, the same having beenin actual use, not 

to include cuttings or ore which can be used as iron or steel without 

remanufacture, and steel bloomends and crop ends of steel rails, 83 per ton, 

— on and after the Ist day of January, 1895, 84 per ton. Old rate, & per 
on. 

Iron or steel, being pieces, punchings, or clippings of boller plates, or 
other plates, sheets or bars of iron or steel, whether the same have had the 
rag: or crop ends or edges sheared off or not, and crops from iron or 
steel raiis having both ends sawn or sheared off, the same not having been 
in actual use and being fit for rerolling or remanufacture only, & per ton 
Old rate 30 per cent. hs 

Iron in pigs, tron, kent ledges and scrap iron, ferro-silicon and spiegeleisen, 
$4 per ton; ferro-manganesse, 10 per cent. Old rate, ferro-manganese, & per 
ton; other the same. 

Iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, billets and puddied 
bars, loops or other forms less finished than iron or steel bars but more ad- 
vanced than pig iron, except castings, $5 per ton. Old rate $9 per ton. 

Bar iron or steel, rolled or hammered, ———— rounds and square 
and shapes of rolled iron or steel, not more than 4 inches in diameter anu 
flats not thinner than number 17 guage, whether in coils, bundles, ros, o! 
bars, not elsewhere stated, $10 per ton. Old rate. 813 per ton. ; 

Iron or steel plates or sheets, sheared or unsheared, hoops, bands, a 
and skelp iron or steel, sheared or rolled in grooves, and iron or steel o! a l 
widths not thinner than number 17 guage, $10 per ton. Old rate, $16 per ton. 

Universal mill or rolled edge steel plate not exceeding 30 inches wide te 
plates or sheets of steel over 30 inches wide and one-quarter of an inch an 
over in thickness, 12} percent. Old rate, same. el of all 

Iron or steel sheets, hoops, bands, and strips, or other iron or stee = 
widths, sheet iron, common or black, smoothed, polished, coated, or ga 12 } 
nized oo Canada plates, No. 17 gauge and thinner, 5 percent. Old rate, I+ 
per cent. \ 

Plow plates, mold boards, land sides and other plates for agric nar 
implements, when cut to shape from rolled sheets of steel, but ———: 
a polished, or othe manufactured, and being of a grea - 

han 4 cents per pound, 5 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 12} per cen” 
Provided, That on all iron or steel bars, rods, strips, or stee sheets, 0 eee 
ver shape, and on all iron or steel bars of irregular shape or sect — 
olled, cold hammered, or polished in any way, in addition. to the of la’! 
— of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid 5 per cent 
orem. Old rate, one-sixth cent per pound additional. tever stage ° 

Forgings of iron and steel, of whatever shape or size, or in whatever ®y ir 
of manufacture, not elsewhere specified, and rolled or hammered bars rate 
= steel, not less than 4 inches in diameter, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
the same. on 

Rolled iron or steel angles, channels, structural shapes, and special &" 
tions weighing less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n. e. s., 35 per cen 
rate the same. uctural 

Rolled iron or steel angles, channels, beams, joists, girders, strur' o 
shapes and special sections, including rolled iron or steel bridge a veigh: 
less than three-eighths of an inch thick, nor less than 15 inches wide, 
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ing not less than pia per lineal yard, and eye bar blanks rolled by the 
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rocess, 12 Old rate the same. 


Kloman per cent. 
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Iron bridges and structural iron work, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old, } cent 


> nd and not less than 35 per cent. 

Peron and steel railway bars or rails for railways or tramways of any form, 
punched or not punched, n. e. s., 30 per cent ad valorem. Old, 86 per ton. a 

Railway fish plates and tie plates, new, 30 per cent ad valorem, Old, $12 

on. : 

Swedish rolled iron rods, under one-half inch in diameter and of not less 
than 1} of an inch 15 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 

Axles, car springs and springs of iron or steel or parts thereof, and all 
other springs not elsewhere stated, axle bars and axle blanks, without ref- 
erence to the stage of es, 35 per centad valorem. Old rate, 80 per 

ot less than r cent. 
vom aileable fron captings ana steel castings, not elsewhere stated, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Old rate, &25 per ton but not less than 30 per cent. . 

Cast-iron vessels, plates, stoves plates and irons, sadirons, hatters’ trons, 
tailors’ irons, and castings of iron, not elsewhere specified, 27} percent. Old 
rate, 816 per ton, not less than 30 per cent. 

Cast-iron pipes of every description, $10 per ton, provided that the duty 
shall not be less than 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, $12 per ton and not 
less than 35 per cent. 

Boiler tubes of wrought iron or steel, including corrugated tubes or flues, 
80 per cent; for marine boilers, 7} per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 15 per 
cent. 

Lap welded iron tubing, threaded and coupled or not, 1} to 2 inches inclu- 
give in diameter, for use exclusively in artesian wells, troleum pipe line 
and petroleum refineries, under regulations to be made by the Governor-in- 
council, 20 per cent ad valorem. Oldrate the same. : 

Tubes not welded, not more than 1} inch in diameter, of rolled steel, 15 per 

ntad valorem. Old rate the same. 

CWrought-iron tubing, threaded and coupled or not, over 2 inches in diame- 
ter, 15per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Other wrought-iron tubes or pipes, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate, six-tenths of | cent per pound and 30 per 
Gains (iron or steel) over five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 5 per cent 

. Old rate, the same. ; 
i ane spikes, wrought and pressed, galvanized or not, horseshoe nails 
and all wrought iron or steel and other nails, not elsewhere specified, and 
horse, mule, and ox shoes, new, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 1} cents 
per pound, and not less than35 percent. 5 ; s 

Composition nails and spikes and sheathing nails, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Old Fate, 20 per cent. 

Cut nails and spikes of iron or steel, three-fourths of lcentperpound. Old 
rate, 1 cent per pound. 

Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 1 
cent per thousand. Old rate, 2 cents per thousand. a 

Exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 1} cents per pound. Old rate, 2 cents 
per pound. 

crews, commonly called “ wood screws,” 2 inches and over in length, 3 


cents per pound. Old rate, 6 cents per pound. 
One inc and less than 2 inches, Scents per pound. Old rate, 8 cents per 
und. 


Less than 1 inch, 8 cents per pound. Old rate, 11 cents per pound. 

Screws of iron, steel, brass, or other metal, not otherwise provided for, 30 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Wrought iron or steel nuts and washers, iron or steel rivets, bolts, with 
or without threads, nut and bolt blanks, and ‘‘T’’’ and strap hinges, 1 cent 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 1 cent per pound and % per 
cent. 

Skates, 10 cents per pair, and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
pair and 30 per cent 

Clothes wringers, new, 25 cents each, and 20 per centad valorem. Old 
rate, $1 each and 30 per cent. 

Cutlery, not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
same, 

Celluloid, molded into sizes for handles for knives and forks, not bored or 
otherwise manufactured: also moulded celluloid balls and cylinders, coated 
with tinfoil or not, but not finished or further manufactured, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Old rate the same. 

Knife blades or knife bianks in the rough, unhandled, for use by electro- 
platers, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Cast iron table forks, not handled nor ground or otherwise manufactured, 
wpe cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

ouse-furnishing hardware, and builders’, cabinet-makers’ harness- 
makers’, and saddlers’ hardware, including currycombs, carriage hardware, 
locks, butts, and hinges, n. e. s.; saws of all kinds, and tablecutlery, n. e. s., 
— cent ad valorem. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

opping adzes, hatchets, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Picks, new, 30 per cent. Old rate, 1 cent per pound and 25 per cent. 

Mattocks, track tools, wedges, and crowbars of iron or steel, and hammers 
and sledges, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Axes of all kinds, scythes, hay knives, lawn mowers, pronged forks, rakes, 
n. @. 8., hoes, and other agricultural tools or implements, n. e. s., 35 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate, 82 per dozen and 20 per cent. 

Shovels and spades, shovel and spade blanks, and iron or steel cut to shape 
for same, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 81 per dozen and 25 per cent. 

— ee 35 = ~ mg ad ae Old rate the same. 

needles, viz, cylinder needles, hand frame needles c 
30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. ‘antumerccascamen 
urgical and dental instruments of all kinds, 15 per c y n 
rate, per cent. : ; per centad valorem. Old 

Safes, doors for safes and vaults, scales, balances and wei s, é 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. cease wenien, 30 

oo ents, = a ad oom. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Otives for railways, 35 per cent ad valorem. e on; 

) eneh; 8) per cent y pe m. Old rate, $30 per ton; 
eam engines, boilers, and machinery,composed wholly or in partof 

= -_ not elsewhere specified, 27} per cent ad valorem, Old ete 30 Dew 

Mowing machines, self-binding harvesters, harvesters without binde 
binding attachments, reapers, sulky and walking plows, arrows, 'cultine: 
= seed drills, and horse rakes, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per 

Portable machines, portable steam engines, threshers and se ors 
horse powers, portable saw mills and planing mills, and parts Giereee in any 
Stage of manufacture, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 33 per cent. 

a Bayi, oes or parts thereof, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate. & 

Pumps of all kinds, not elsewhere stated, and windmills, 30 per cent ad 

m. Old rate, pumps 35 per cent; windmills, 30 per cent. 
for Printing, 20 per centad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Type metal, 10 per centad valorem. Old rate the same. 


Old rate, 20 cents a 


Old rate the 
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Bookbinders' tools and implements, including ruling machines, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Printing presses and printing machines, such only as are used in news- 
paper, book, and job printing offices; folding machines and paper cutters, 


| Such as are used in printing and book-binding establishments, and litho- 


— 


graphic presses, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Plates, engraved on wood and on steel or other metal and transfers taken 
from the same, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Stereotypes, electrotypes, and celluloids for almanacs, calendars, illus- 
trated pamphlets, newspaper advertisements or engravings, and all other 
like work for commercial, trade, or other purposes, n. e. s., and matrices or 
copper shells for the same, 2cents per square inch. Old rate the same. 

Stereotypes, clectrotypes, and celluloids of newspaper columns, and bases 
for the same, composed wholly or partly of metal or celluloid, three-fourths 
cent per square inch; and matrices or copper shells for the cuts, 2 cents 
per squareinch. Old rate the same. 

Bird cages, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same 

Barbed-wire fencing of iron or steel, } cent per pound 
per pound. 

Buckthorn and strip fencing of iron or steel, one-half of | cent per pound 
Old rate, 1) cents per pound. 

Machine card clothing, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Pins manufactured from wire of any metal, 30 per cent 
rate the same. 

Wire cloth of brass, copper, and tin, 20 per cent. Old rate the same 

Wire covered with cotton, linen, silk, or other material, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Wire of brass or copper, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 15 per cent. 

Wire of iron or steel, 11 to 14 gauge, inclusive, 15 per cent ad valorem 
rate, 25 per cent. 

Wire of all kinds, n. e.s., 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Wire ‘ore of iron or steel, not otherwise providei for, 25 per cent ad va 
lorem. Old rate the same. 

Firearms, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for, 
composed wholly orin part of iron or steel, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 27} percent. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

Corset clasps, spoon clasps or busks, blanks, busks, side steels and other 
corset steels, whether plain, japanned, lacquered, tinned, or covered with 
paper or cloth; also back bones or corset wires, covered with paper or cloth, 
cut to lengths and tipped with brass or tin, or untipped or in coils, 5 cents 
per pound and 20 per centad valorem. Old rate, 5cents per pound and 30 
per cent. 

Gas, coal oil, and electric-light fixtures, or parts thereof, 27} per cent 
rate, 30 per cent. 

Gas meters, 35 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Bells of any description, except for churches, and gongs, 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

Brass and copper nails, rivets,and burrs, and manufactures of brass or 
copper not otherwise specified, 25 per cent. Old rate, copper, 30 per cent; 
rest, 35 per cent. 

Zinc, manufactures of, not otherwise specified, 25 per cent ad valorem 
Old rate the same. 

Babbitt metal, 10 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Phospher bronze, in blocks, bars, sheets, and wire, 10 per cent 
the same. 

Lead bars, blocks, and sheets, 60 cents per hundred pounds. 
same. 

Lead, old, scrap, and pig. 40 cents per hundred pounds. 
same. 

Lead, manufactures of, n. e.s., 30 per cent ad valorem 

Lead pipe, shot, etc., 1} cents per pound. 
1} cents per pound. 

Cans and packages made of tin or other material, containing fish of any 
kind, admitted free of duty under any existing law or treaty, not exceeding 
1 quart in contents, 1} cents on each can or package, and when exceeding 1 
quart, an additional duty of 1} cents for each additional quart or fractional 
part thereof. Old rate the same. 

Stamped tinware, japanned ware, galvanized iron ware, and all manu- 
factures of tin, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Enameled iron or steel ware, including granite or agate ware, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Telephones and telegraph instruments, telegraph, telephone and electric- 
light cables, electric and galvanic batteries, electric motors and apparatus, 
nut elsewhere specified, 25 per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent 

Gold, silver, and jewelry, composition metal for the manufacture of filled 
gold watch cases, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Britannia metal and German and nickel silver, manufactures of, not plated, 
25 percent. Old ratethe same. 

Nickel anodes, 10 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Gold and silver leaf, and Dutch or Schlag metal leaf, 25 per cent 
30 per cent. 

Manufactures of gold and silver and all other articles not elsewhere speci- 
fled. commercially known as jewelry, new, 25 per cent. Old rate, 20 per 
cent. 

Sterling silver tableware and plated ware, all other electric plated or gilt, 
of all kinds, whether plated wholly or in part, 30 percent. Old rate, 30 per 
cent. 

Plated cutlery, namely knives, plated, wholly or in part, 35 per cent. Old, 
50 cents dozen, and 20 per cent. 

Precious stones polished, but not set or otherwise manufactured and im- 
itations thereof, 10 percent. Old rate the same. 

Clocks, 25 per cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Tower clocks, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Watches, 25 percent. Old rate the same. 

Watch actions or movements, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Watch cases, 35 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Cases for jewels and watches, cases for silver and plated ware and for cut- 
lery and other like articles, writing desks, glove boxes, handkerchief boxes, 
manicure cases, perfume cases, toilet cases, and fancy cases for smokers’ 
sets and similar fancy articles made of bone, shell, horn, ivory, wood, leather, 
plush satin, silk, Satinette, or paper; dolls and toys of all kinds, including 
sewing machines, when of not more than $2 in value, ornaments of alabas- 
ter, spar, amber, terra cotta, or composition, and statuettes and bead orna- 
ments, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 10 cents each and 30 per cent. 


Old rate, 1} cent 


Old rate the same 


ad valorem. Old 


Old 


Old 


Old rate 
Old rate the 
Old rate the 


Old rate the same. 
Old rate, pipe, 30 per cent; shot, 


Old rate, 


Old rate, the same. 





MINERALS, 


Asbestos, in any form other than crude, and all manufactures thereo!, 2% 
per cent. Old rate the same. 

Coal, bituminous, 60 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Coal dust, 20 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Plumbago, 10 per cent. 

Plumbago, all manufactures of, n. e. s., 


Old rate, 60 cents ton. 


25 per cent. 
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$2.50 per 1,000, and in proportion for greater or less . 

Manufactures of wood: vehicles, cane or rattan, split, or otherwise man- 
ufactured, n. o. p.,12} per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 

Corks, and other manufactures of cork, wood or cork bark, 20 per cent. 
Old rate the same. 

Lumber and timber, further manufactured than rough, sawn, or hewn, 20 
percent. Old rate, 20per cent. 

Hubs, spokes, felloes,and parts of wheels, rough hewn or sawn only, 10 
percent. Old rate, 15 per cent. 

Pails, tubs, churns, brooms, washboards, pounders and rolling pins, 20 per 
cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 

Manufactures of wood, n. ©. 8., and brushes, 25 per cent. Old rate same. 

ge parasol, and sunshade sticks, or handies, n. e. s., 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Veneers of wood, not over one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 5 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate, 10 per cent. 

Walking-sticks and canes, of all kinds, n.e.s.,25 percent. Oldratesame. 

Picture and photograph frames, of any material, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 

cent. 

Moldings of wood, plain, 20 per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 

Moldings of wood, gilded or otherwise, further manufactured than plain, 
25 percent. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

‘ishing rods, 30 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Furniture of wood, iron, or any other material, house, cabinet, or office, 
finished or in parts, including hair and and other mattresses, bol- 
sters, and pillows, 30 percent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Coffins and caskets, 25 per cent. Old rate, 85 per cent. 

Billiard tables, with or without ets, and bagatelle tables or boards, 
cues, balls, and cue racks, 35 per cent. Oldrate. billiard tables, 44 by 9, $22.50 
and 15 eent; ditto, over 9, 825 and 15 eer csam with p 5h by 11, 
$35 and 15 per cent; ditto, over b} by 11, 640 and 15:per cent. 

Farm and freight wagons, carts, drays, and similar vehicles, and demo- 
crat wagons, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old, costing less than #50,310 each and 


Sacro: less than $100, $15 each and 20 per cent; costing over 
aan a L incl children’s carriages, pleasure carts 
uggies and carriages, mains Pp or 
, ane other similar en. =e cent. 
les and @ , 80 — Old rate the same. 
se tee hs, cu wheelbarrows, and handcarts, 30 per cent. 
ra same. 

Fiberware, indurated fiberware, vulcanized fiberware, anti all articles of 
like material, 25 Pe cent. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

eS oaeS all kinds in wood or , % per cent. Old rate, 30 
per cent. 

Musical instruments, organs, cabinet, 30 per cent ad valorem; old, 2 sets of 
reeds, $10 each. and 15 sas Dastoeeets, Sieaadeagsn aan ese cent; 6 
sets reeds, $20 each and 15 percent; over 6 sets reeds,830 each and 15 per cent. 

agama. Sipe cogane, sets or parts of sets of reeds for cabinet organs, 
26 cent. Old rate the same. 

*ianofortes, 35 per cent. Old rate, square,’7 octaves, $5each and 20 per 
cent; square, over 7.0c' $30.each and 20 per cent; upright, $30 each and 
20 per cent; concert, etc. each and 20 per cent. 

arts of planofortes, 23 percent. Old rate the same. 

Musical instruments of all kinds, not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent 

Old rate the same, 


SUGAR, SIRUPS, AND MOLASSES. 


All sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and all refined sugars of 
whatever kinds, grades, or , sixty-four one-hundreths cents per 


und. 
PSiraps of all kinds, the product of the sugar cane or beet root not else- 
where stated, and all imitations thereof, substitutes therefor, five-tenths 
eents per pound. 

and corn sirup, or any siru, 


Ginhooear grape sugar, glucose con- 


suming any uve thereof, a spec duty of 1} cents per pound. Old 
rate the same. 

Sugar , brown or white, and confectionery, including sweetened 
guns, candied peel and pop corn, 35 per cent. Old rate, 1} cents and 35 per 
con 


Licorice paste and licorice in rolls and sticks, 20 per cent. Old rate, lico- 
atee goate, 2 cents; licorice in rolls and sticks, 3 cents. 

Molasses produced in the process of the manufactures of cane sugar from 
the juice of the cane when imported in the original packages from the dis- 
trict where produced in the country where the cane was grown, aud which 
has not been subjected to any process of treatment or mixture after leaving 
the country from which originally shi 

(a) Testing by polariscope 40 degrees or over and not over 60 degrees, a 
specific duty of 1} cents per gallon. 

(b) When by aeeagpe less a8 8 and not less than 35, 
a specific duty of 1} cents per gallon, and in addition thereto | cent pee gal- 
aon Cot aaa or fraction of a degree less than 40 degrees. Old rate 

esame, 


TEXTILES. 


Cotton balls, batting, and sheet wadding, dyed or not, 22} per cent. Old 
yaa undyed, 3 cents per pqund and 15 percent; dyed, 3cents per pound and 

per cent. 

Cotton warps and cotton yarns, dyed or undyed,n.e.s8., 25 eent. Old 
rate, undyed. 2 cents and 15 per osuh, dyed, 3 cents and 15 per oa. 

Gray. unbleached cotton fabries, 22} per cent. Old rate, 1 cent per square 
yard and 15 per cent. 

White or bleached cotton fabrics, n.¢.s., 25per cent. Old rate, 2 cents per 
square yard and 15 per cent. 

Cotton fabrics, , dyed, or colored, 30 per eent. Old rate, 32} per sent. 

Collars of cotton, linen, xylonite, xyolite, or celluloid, 24 cents per dozen 
and 25 per cent ad valoren. a ora renee and 30 per cent. 

Cuffs of cotton, linen. ae, Ser uloid, 4 cents per pair and 25 
pereent. Old sane. d-a0mma per paar and 80 per cent. 


Shirts of all kinds, costing #8 or less per dozen, 25 cent; costing more 
than & per dozen, 25 per cent and a specific duty of 61 per dozen. Old rate, 
81 per dozen, and 80 per cent. 

‘Cotton clo , aad other manufactures of cotton, not elsewhere stated, 
S2} per cent. rate, 35 per eent. 


amp Wicks, 25 per cent. Crapes, black, new, 20 per cent. Old rate the 

same. 

Velvets, velveteens, and plush fabrics, not elsewhere stated, 30 per cent. 
Old rate, 20 per cent. ‘ 

Webbing, elastic and nonelastic, 20 per cent. 

Jeans and coutils, when smperent te earens and dress stay makers for use 
in their own factories, 25 per cent. rate the same. 

Laces, braids, fringes, embroideries, cerds, elastic (round or re tassels 
and bracelets, braids, chains, or cords of hair, lace collars, and similar 
goods, handkerchiefs, lace nets, and nettings of cotton, silk, linen, or other 
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° Sars 
Electric arc light carbons or carbon points, not exceeding 12 inches length, | material, tablecloths and curtains, when made up, 























30 per cent. = rate the seune. ‘cinmed or untrimmed, 
Jotton sew. ead, hanks or tubes, blank, bleac | ' 
three and atx ooo 1S Der cont. eached or unbleached, 

Cotton sew: thread and crochet cotton, on s ls or alis. 9% ; 

Cordage, not elsewhere specified, 30 per cent. _ in balis, 25 percent 

Twine and cotton cordage of all kinds, 25 per cent. 

Rove, when imported for the manufacture of twine for haryest } 
per cent. Old rate the same. : 

Twine for harvest binders of bemp, jute, manila or sisal, an o: . 
and sisal mixed, 12} per cent. Old raie, 12} per cent. — 

Boot, shoe, and stay laces of any material, 30 per cent ad yaloy, 
rate the same. 

Hammocks and lawn-tennis nets and other like articles may ya 
twine, n.e.s., 80:per centad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent, aon 

Damask, 35 percent. Old rate the same. 

Towels of every description, 25 percent. Old rate the same 

Sails for boats and ships, 25 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Cotton bags, seamless, 2 cents per pound and 10 per cent, 


same. 
Bags or sacks, of hemp, linen, cotton, or jute, 20 per cent ad y; 
rate the same. 
All manufactures, not elsewhere stated, of hemp, flax, and jure o> 
hemp, and jute combined, 20 percent. Oldrate thesame. ~ , 
Jute cloth, dyed or bleached, or calendered, 10 per cent. Old yaya 


OEE a I TLS 


SPEDE IE 


Old ra tet] 


Llorem 


cent. 
Silk in the gum or spun, not more advanced than singles, 
organzine, not co 15 per cent. Old rate the same. 
Sewing and embroidery silk and silk twist, 25 per cent ad valorem « 
rate the same. 
Silk velvets and all manufactures of silk or of which silk is the component 
of chief value, not elsewhere specified, except church vestments. % »,. 
cent. Old rate the same. : 
Ribbons, of all kinds and materials, 30per cent. Old rate the sam: 


WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


Wool, class 1, viz, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Southdown. combing 
wools and such as are grown in Canada, 8cents per pound. Old rate tha 


same. 
Hair, curled, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
Yarns, woolen and worsted, not elsewhere specified, 27} per cent. 0\\ 
rate the same. 
Cloths, fabrics, and manufactures, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animal, not elsewhere 
specified, 30 cent. Old rate, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
Hair cloth of all kinds, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same 
Women and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, alpacas 
orleans, cashmeres, henriettas, serges, buntings, nuns’ cloth, bengalines, 
whip cords, twills, plains or Jacquards of similar fabries, composed wholly 
or in part of wool. worsted, the hair of the camel, alpuca, goat, or other like 
animal, not exceeding in weight, 6ounces to the — yard, when imported 
in the grey or untinished state for the purpose of being dyed or finished in 
Canada, under such regulations as are established by the governor incoun- 
cil, 22} per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 32} per cent, 25 per cent, and 27} per 


Felt, of all kinds, not filled or covered, by or With any woven { 
rics, 17} per cent ad valorem. Oldrate the same. 

Hosiery and knitted goods of every description, n.e.s., 35 per cen! 
rate, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent. 

Carpets, mats, and rugs, 80 percent. Old rate the same. 

Carpeting mats and matting of cocoa, hemp, or jute, and carpet lining 
and stair 8,20 percent. Old rate the same. 

Floor oilcloth, cork matt or carpet, oilcloth and oiled silk, in the piece, 
cut or shaped, oiled, enameled, stamped, painted.or printed. India-rubbered, 
flocked or coated, not otherwise provided for, 80 per cent ad valorem. Ol! 
rate, floor oilcloth, cork matting or carpet, 5 cents per square yard and 0 
per cent; oilcloth or oiled silk, in the piece, cut or shaped, ole, enameled, 
a or printed, India-rubbered, flocked or coated, not other: 
wise pro for, 5 cents per square yard and 15 per cent. 

Window shades, 35 per cont ad valorem. Old rate,5 cents per s\u 
and 15 per cent. 

Gloves and mitts of all kinds, 35 

Clothing, ready-made, and wear 
ing horse clothing, shaped, 32} per cent. 
per cent. ; 

Hats, caps, and bonnets, n.e.s.,30per cent ad valorem. Old rate tle sai 

Umbrellas. parasols, and sunshades of all kinds and materials, 59 cerceu! 
Old rate the same. 

Braces or suspenders and parts thereof, 85 per cent. Old rate tho sale. 

Surgical belts or trusses and suspensory bandages of all kinds, spercen. 
Old rate, same. 


tram and thrown 


4 
A 








reent. Oldratethesame. 
apparel of every description, incluc: 
Old rate, 10 cents per pound and -o 


SUNDRIES. 


Artificial flowers, 26per cent. Old rate, same. . 

Buttons of hoof, rubber, vulcanite or composition, 4 cents per gross ahs 
20 per cent. Old rate, 5 cents per gross and 2U per cent. aa 

mttons of pearl, vegetable, ivory, or horn, 8 cents per gross and ~0 pvr 

centad valorem. Old rate, buttonsof pearl, 25 per cent; vegetable, vory,° 
horn, 10 cents per gross and 20 per cent. 

Buttons, pantaloons and all other buttons, not elsewhere siale 
cent. Old rate, 5 cents gross and 20 per cent. 

Combs for dress and toilet, of all kinds, 35 per cent. 

Fertilizers, compounded or manufactured, 10 per cent. 
cent. 

Fireworks, 25 per cent. Old rate, same. reac and mater 
Gun, rifie, and pistol cartridges, cartridge cases of all kinds andm\\ 
percussion caps and gun wads of all kinds, 30 per cent. ae ld 
Nitroglycerine, dynamite, dualine, blasting. mining, and gunpowecr 


1, 20 per 


Old rate, sam 
Old rate, * 


other explosives, 2 cent. Old rate, nitroglycerine, |0 cents punt ao 

20 per cent; dynamite and dualine,5 cents pound and 20 per cent; Diasti’ 

3 cents pound; mining and  atenera 5 cents pound. square foot 
Photographic dry plates. cent. Qld rate, 9 cents per squal . aa 
Tobacco pipes of all kinds, mounts, cigar and cigarette holders 60 


eases for the same iene as Old rate, same. ana wanes 
Trunks, valises, hat boxes, t bags. satchels, pocketbooks an" ve 
80 percent. Old rate, trunks, val hat boxes, carpet bags, same, »“™ 


ketbooks, and purses, 8 cent. ‘ - 
PShips and other vessels Pale in any foreign country, whether s\eal © 
sailing vessels, on cation for Canadian register, on the ait - “1 - 
value of the bull, r , machinery and all appurtenances, on the Se 


nd othe ces, except Machinery, 10 percent; on boilers, 
engines and r machinery, 2 percent. Old rate the same. — 
All goods not enumerated in ‘act as subject to other rate of duty. 2 


declared free of duty by this act, and not being goods the importatic? 




















i is or any rac i xd shall be subject to a duty of 
of is by this or any other act prohibited sha 
pare at 4 yalorem when imported in Canada, or when taken out of 


20 per cent ‘ ’ 
warehouse for consumption therein. Old rate the same. 


FISH AND PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES. 


Mackerel, 1 cent per pound. 

Herrings, pickled or salted, 1} cent per pound. 

Salmon. pickled or salted, | cont per pound. 

All other fish, pickled or salted in barrels, 1 cent per pound oii 

Foreign-caugh ‘fish, imported otherwise than in barrels, or half barrels, 
whether fresh, dried, saited or pickled, not specially enumerated or provided 
for by this act. .0 cents per 100 pounds. 

Fish, smoked and boneless fish, | cent per pound. 

Anchovies and sardines, packed in ice or otherwise, in tin boxes measur- 
ing not more then 5 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 3} inches deep, 5cents per 
whole box; in half boxes, measuring not more than 5 inches long, 4 inches 


wide and 18 inches deep, 2} cents per half box, and in quarter boxes, meas- | 


uring not more than 4] inches long, 3} inches wide and 1} inches deep, 2 cents 
per each quarter box; when imported in any other form, 30 per cent. 

Fish, preserved in oil, except anchovies and sardines, 30 per cent. 

Salmon and all other fish, epees or preserved, including oysters not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. 

Oysters, shelled in buik, 10 cents per gallon. ; 

Oysters, canned, in cans not over | pint, 10 cents per can, including the 
cans. : 

‘Oysters, in cans over 1 pint and not over 1 quart, 5 cents per can, includ- 
ing the cans. ; . 

Oysters, in cans exceeding 1 quart in capacity, an additional duty of 5 
cents for each quart or fraction of a quart of capacity over a quart, includ- 
ing the cans. : 

Oysters in the shell, 25 per cent. 4 = 

Packages containing oysters or other fish, not otherwise provided for, 25 

er cent. 
P Oil. spermaceti, whale, or fish oils, and all other articles the produce of the 
fishories, not specially provided for, 20 per cent. 


SCHEDULE B. 
FREE GOODS. 


Articles for the use of the governor-general. Old rate the same. 

The following articles when imported by and for the use of the army and 
navy, arms, military or naval clothing, musical instruments for bands, mil- 
itary stores and ammunitions of war. Old rate the same. 

Articles imported by and for the use of the Dominion government, or any 
of the departments thereof, or by and for the senate or house of commons, 
including the following articles when imported by the said Government or 
through any of the departments thereof for the use of the Canadian militia: 
Military clothing. musical instruments for military bands, military stores, 
and ammunitions of war. ast: 

Articles for the personal use of consuls-general who are natives or citi- 
zens of the country they represent and who are not engaged in any other 
business or occupation. : 

Travelers’ baggage under the regulations prescribed by the comptroller 
of customs. 

Carriages for travelers and carriages laden with merchandise, and not to 
include circus troops or hawkers, under regulations prescribed by the comp- 
troller of customs, 


Apparel, wearing, and other personal and household effects, not merchan- 


dise, of British subjects dying abroad and domiciled in Canada. 

Settlers’ effects, wearing apparel, household furniture, books, implements 
and tools of trade, occupation, or employment which the settler has had in 
actual use for at least six months before removal to Canada, musical instru- 
ments, domestic sewing machine, live stock. carts and other implements in 
uso by the settler for at least one year before his removal to Canada, not to 
include machinery or other articles imported for use in any manufacturing 
establishment, or for sale, provided assettlers’ effects may not be so entered 
unless brought with the settler on his first arrival and shall not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of without payment of duty till afte: two years actual 
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Bolting cloth, not made up. 7 
B s, crude ,not manufactured, burned, calcined, ground, or steamed 
Bb» viz, Bibles, prayer books, psal 1d hymn (old tariff. 5 per cent 











and ks printed in any language other than the English and French lan 
gua Old tariff, 15 per cent 

Boo embossed, for the blind, and booles for the instruction of the deaf 
and « iba ind, 

B pri l by any government or by any association for the promo 
tion 1 ind letters and issued in the course of the proceedings of 

1d &Ss0 n to its mbers an »t for the purpose of trade 

Books. 1 being printed or repr Canada, which rol 1ded in 
the riculum of any university or incorporated college in C 

Books spec ly imported fo 1e bon: le use of incorporat nechanics' 

} institutes, public free libraries, and university and college libraries, no 

more than 2 copies of book, and boo und or unbound, which ive been 
printed and manufactured more than twenty years. Old tariffaverage, 15 
per cent. 

Books printed in any of the inuguages or dialects of an the Indian 
tribes of the Dominion of Canada 

Bookbinders’ cloth. Old tariff, 10 per cent 

Boracia acid and borax, ground or unground, in bulk of not le than 25 





use in Canada; provided also that under regulations mile by the comp- | 


troller of customs live stock when imported into Manitoba or the Northwest 
territories by intending settlers shall be free until otherwise ordered by the 
governor-in-council. 3 

Animals, agriculturaland animals’ products, animals brought to Canada 
temporarily and for a period not exceeding three months for the purpose of 
exhibition or of competition for prizes offered by any agricultural or other 
association, but a bond shall be first given in accordance with the regula- 
tions prescribed by the comptroller of customs, with the condition that the 
full duty tu which such auimals would otherwiss be liablo shall be paid in 
case of their sale in Canada or if not exported within the time specified in 
such bond. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, for the improvement of stock under de- 
— made by the treasury board and approved by the governor-in- 
council. 4 

Menageries, horses, cattle, carriages and harness of, under regulations 
prescribed by the comptroller of customs. 

Acids used for medicinal, chemical or manufacturing purposes not spe- 
cially provided for in this act. Old tariff, 20 per cent, 

Admiralty charts. 

Alum in bulk only, ground or unground. 

Aluminum, or aluminum and alumina and chloride of aluminum or chora- 
lum, sulphate of alumina and alum coke. 

Ambergris. 

Ammonia, sulphate of ammoniac. 

Anatomical preparations and skeletons or parts thereof. 

Aniline salts and arseniate of aniline dyes and coal tar dyes in bulk or 
— of lessthan 1 pound weight, including alizarins and artificial aliza- 
rine. 

Aniline oil, crude. 

Annato liquid or solid. 

Anchors. 

Antimony salts and antimony not ground, pulverized or otherwise man- 
ufactured. 

Arsenic. 

Asphalt or asphaltum and bone pitch. crude only. 

Barrels or packages of Canadian manufacture exported, filled with Cana- 

lan products when returned, under such regulations as the comptroller of 
customs prescribes. 


Bells, when imported by and for the use of churches. 

Bismuth. metallic, in its natura! state. 

Blanketing and lapping and disks for mills for eugraving copper rollers, 
when imported by cotton manufacturers, calico printers, and wall-paper 
manufacturers for use in their own factories only. 

Blood albumen and tannic acid. 


pounds only. 
Botanical specimens. 
Grass scrap and brass in sheets or plates 
Brass in bars and bolts, drawn, plain, and faucy tubing 
cent 
Brass in strips for printers’ rules, not finished. Old tariff, 15 por cent 
Brass, copper, tron, or steel rolled round wire rods under half an inch in 
diameter, imported by wire manufacturers for use in makine wire in their 
factories. 
Brass and copper wire twisted, whenimported by manufacturers of boots 
and shoes for use tn their own factories 
Bristies. 
Britannia metalin pigs and bars 
Bromine. 
Broom corn. 
Buckram, for the manufacture of hat and bonnet shapes 
Bullion, gold and silver, in bars, blocks or ingots and bull 
Burgundy pitch. 
Burr stones in blocks, roughor unmanufactured, not bound up or prepared 
for binding into mill stones. 
Canvass of not less than 45 inches in width, not pressed or calendere4, for 
the manufacture of floor oilcloth. 
Caplins, untinished leghorn, hats and manilla hoods 
cent 
Casts as models, for the use of schools of design. 
Cat gut strings or gut cords for musical instruments 
Catgut or whip gut, unmanufactured, and gut and worm gut 
tured or unmanufactured, for whip or other cord 
Celiuloid, xylonite, or xylonite in sheets and in lumps, blocks or balls, in 
the rough 
Chalk stone, China or (¢ 
unground. 
Cherry heal compound. 
Chloride of lime. 
Chronometers and compasses for ships. 
Cinnabar. 
Citron, lemon, and orange rinds in brine 
Clays, including China clay, fire cay, and pipe clay. 
Clothing, donations of, for charitable purposes. 
Coal, anthracite, and anthracite coal dust. 
Coa! tar and coal pitch. Old tariff, 10 per cent. 


Old tariff, 10 per 


on fringe. 


Old tariff, 20 per 


manufac 





rnwall ston, felsfar, and cliff stone 





Coke, Old tariff. 50 cents per ton. 

Cobalt, ore of. Qld tariff, 10 per cent. 

Cochineal. 

Coffee, green, except as hereinbefore provided. 

Coins, cabinets of, collections of medals and of other antiquities, includ- 
ing postage stamps and postage-stamp collections. O14 tariff, 25 per cen 

Col gold and silver, except United States silver coin 

Cc : 1d c > yarns 

Co 4. metallic. viz, oxides, of cobalt, zinc, tin, and copper. Old tariff 





Oxide of copper, 20 per cent 

Communion plate, when imported by and for the use of churches 

Copper, old aud scrap, and copperine pigs, bars, rods, bolts, ingots, shee 
plates, and sheathing, not planished or coated. Old tariff, 10 per cent and 15 
yer cent 
. Copper seamless-drawn tubing 

Copper, precipitate of crude 

Co mm Wool and cotton waste, 

Cotton yarns, finer than No. 49 
pond 

Cups and other prizes won in competition. 

Curling stones of granite. Old tariff, 25 per cent. 

Diamonds, unset; diamond dust or dort, ani black diamonds for borers. 

Diamond drills for prospecting for minerals, not to include motive power 

Domestic fowls, pure bred, for the improvement of stock and pheasents and 
quai 

Dragon's blood. 

Drugs. aloes, ground or unground, agarica, belladonna leaves, buchuleaves, 

1yoscyamus or henbane leaf, senna leaves, corulm, cucula or homiock seed 
f. chamomile tlowers, cinchona bark. ergot, India hemp (crude drug). 

Dueck for belting and hose when imported by manufacturers of rubber 
goous for use in their factories. 

Dyeing or tanning articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning, not 
elsewhere specified, berries for dyeing or used for composing dyes,turmeric, 
nutgalls, lac, crude, seed, buitoua stick, and shell, indigo, indigo paste, and 
extract of and indigo auxiliary or zinc dust, peris or extract of archill and 
cudbear, terra, japonica, gambier or cutch, extract of logwood, fustic. oak 
and oakbarik, Ccamwood, andsumac and extract thereof, tanners’ bark, hem- 
lock bark. and oak bark. 


Old tariff, 10 per cent. 


Old tariff, 15 per cent and 2 cents per 






and iva 








Eggs and egg yolk. Old tariff. eggs, 5 cents per do3en; egg yolk, 20 per 
cent 

Emery wheels and emery in blocks, crushed or ground. Oldtariff, 25 per 
cent. 

Entomological specimens. 


Felt adhesive for sheeting vessels. 

Fertilizers, uncompouanded or unmanufactured, including Kainite or Ger- 
Man potash salts, German mineral potash, bone dust and bone ash, fish 
offal, refus , guano, and other animal and vegetable manures. Old tariff 
averace, 20 per cent 

Fiber, Mexican, #ad tampico or istle, and vegetable fibers, natural. 

Fibrella. * 

Fillets of cotton and rubber, not exceeding 7 inches wide, when imported 
by and for the manufacturers of card clothing. 
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Fishhooks and twines to be used in making nets or seines and fishing lines, 
not to include sporting fishing tackle or hooks with flies or trawling spoons, 
or threads or twines commonly used for sewing or manufacturing purposes, 

Fiax tiber and flax tow. Old tariff, 1 and 2 cents per pound. 

Firebricks. Old tariff, 20 per cent, except for the construction of furnaces. 

Flints and ground flint stones. 
ae stock, palms, orchids, azaleas, cactus, and flower bulbs of all 

nds. 

Foliedigitalis, 

Fossils. 

Foot grease, being the refuse of cotton seed, after the oil has been pressed 
out, but not when treated with alkalies. 

Iruits, viz, bananas, pene. ineapples, pomegranates, guavas, man- 

oe, and shaddocks, and wild blueberries, wild strawberries, and wild rasp- 

*rries. 

Fuller's earth. 

Fur skins of all kinds, not dressed in any manner. 

Groves, geographical, topographical, and astronomical. 
cent. 

Gold-beaters’ molds and gold-beaters’ skins. 

Gold and silversweepings. Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

Grass, manilla, esparto or Spanish, and other grasses, and pulp of, in- 
cluding poang grasses, dried but not colored or otherwise manufactured. 

Gravels. 

Grease, rough, the refuse of animal fat for the manufacture of soap only. 

Gummits. Oldtariff, 2 per cent. 

Gums, amber, Arabic, Australian, copal, Dammar, Kaurie, mastic, San- 
darac. Senegal, shellac and white shellac in gum or flake for manufacturing 
purposes and gum tragacanth, gum gedda and = Barberry. 

Hoop tron, notexceeding three-eighths of an inch in width and being No. 
25 gauge or thinner, used for the manufacture of tubular rivets. 

ce, 

Indian corn of the varieties known as ‘‘southern white dent corn,” or 
horse tooth ensilage corn and ‘‘Western yellow dent corn,” or horse tooth 
ensilage corn, when imported to be sown for seceding and ensilage, and for 
no - —~ purposes, under regulations to be made by the governor in 
council. - 

lodine, crude. 

Iron sand or globules and dry putty for polishing granite. Old tariff, 20 

r cent. 

Poon liquor, solution of acetate of iron for dyeing and calico printing. 

Iron or steel beams, sheets, plates, angles, and knees for iron or compos- 
ite ships or vessels, 

Iron masts for ships or parts of. > 

Iron or steel manufactures, which at the time of their importation are of 
a class or kind not manufactured in Canada, when imported for use in the 
construction of iron or steel ships or vessels, 

The following are additions made to the old free list: 
an rough, not colored, bleached, or calendered in any way. Old tariff, 

r cent. 

4zampbiack and ivory black. Old tariff, 10 per cent. 

Lava, unmanufactured. 

Lead, nitrate and acetate of, not pees. Old tariff, 5 per cent. 

Olls, viz, cocoanut and palm, in their natural state, carbolic or heavy oil, 
olive oll, not elsewhere sorted, for manufacturing and mechanical purposes, 
and oll of roses, including ottar or attar of roses. Old tariff, carbolic oil, 10 
per cent; olive oil, 20 per cent, 

Plaits, chip, manilla, cotton, mohair, strawtuscan and grass. Old tarif, 
chip, manilla, cotton, mohair, 30 per cent. 

Platinum wire and retorts, pans, condensers, tubing, and pipe made of 
piatinum, when imported by manufacturers of sulphuric acid for use in 
their works in the manufacture or concentration of sulphuric acid. 

Plumbago crucibles. Old tariff, 30 per cent. 

Potash, chlorate of, in crystals, when ay for manufactur 
poses only. Potash, muriate and bichromate of, crude caustic potash and 
red and yellow prussiate of potash; also ashes, pot and pearl, in pack of 
not less than 25 pounds weight. Old tariff, red and yellow prussiate, 10 per 
cent. 

Precious stones, tn the rough. 

Prunella. Old tariff, 10 per cent. 

Saddle trees and morgan trees, forcowboy’s saddles, including pack-saddle 
trees. Old tariff, 35 per cent, 

Saffron, saffron cake, safflower, and extract of. 

Salt, imported from the United Kingdom or any British possessions, or im- 
ported for the use of the sea or Gulf fisheries, not otherwise provided for. 

Salt, not otherwise specified, imported in barrels, bags, or other packages, 
the bags, >arrels, or other es to bear the same rate of duty as if im- 
ported empty. Old tariff from 5 to 7} cents per 100 pounds. 

ae Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

Seeds, viz., annato, beet, carrot, flax, turnip, mangold, and mustard and 
a —. which ori not Nene and are in a crude one <= ad- 
vanced in value or condition by grinding or refining, or by any other pro- 
cess of manufacture, viz, anise star, neat, cardamon, coriander, 
cumin, fennel, and fenugreek. Old tariff, flax seed, 6 cents per bushel. 

Shoe buttons, papier-maché, metal glove fasteners, eyelet hooks and eye- 
lets for boots and shoes, and hooks. Old , Shoe buttons, 5 cents 
per gross and 20 per cent; a ooks, etc., 30 per cent. 

Soda, sulphate of, crude, known as salt cake, barilla or soda ash, caustic 
soda, silicate of soda in crystal or solution; bichromate of soda, nitrate of 
soda or cubic nitre, sal soda, sulphide of sodium, nitrate of soda, arseniate 
bi-arsienate, chloride and stannate of soda. Old tariff, nitrate of soda, 20 
per cent; caustic soda had to be imported in drums. 

Stereotypes, electrotypes, and celluloids of books and bases, and matrices 
and copper shells for the same, whether composed wholly or in part of metal 
or celluloid. Old tariff, two-thirds of a cent per square inch. 

Sugar, not above No. 10 Dutch standard in color, s drainings, or pump- 
ings drained in transit, melado, concentrated melado, tank batteries, and 
sugar concrete. Old tariff, not above No. 14. 

in crystals, tin strip waste, and tin in blocks, pigs, bars and sheets and 
tin plates, tinfoil and tea lead. Old tariff, tin crystals, 20 per cent; tea lead, 


30 Ja cent 
‘obacco, unmanufactured, for excise purposes, under condition of “ the 

act respecting the inland revenue.”’ 

Wire, crucible cast steel. Old tariff free only when imported by manufac- 
turers of wire rope, prows, needles, etc. 

Woolen and worsted yarns, finer than number 56, and mohair yarns. Old 
tariff, 10 and 20 per cent. 

Timber, hewn or sawn, and timber used for spars in building wharves. 
Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

Timber, squared or sided. 

wed boards, plank dea 
Old , 20 cent. 


Pine clapboards. 
7 apt Old tariff, 20 per cent. 
ubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, 





Old tariff, 20 per 


pur- 


and other lumber. Old tariff, 20 per cent. 
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heading, and all like blocks or sticks, rov , or saw » 
in is c. es igh, hewn, or sawed only. 0) 

Laths. Old tariff, 25 per cent. 

Pickets and palings. Old tariff, 25 per cent. 

Shingles. Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

Staves of wood of all kinds, wood unmanufactured. 

Provided, Thatif any country shall impose a duty upon the articles; , 
schedule enumerated, or any of them, when imported into such countrys 
Canada, it shall be lawful for the governor-in-council, from time to 1}),." 
proclamation published in the Canada Gazette, todeclare that the to.) 
export duties, or any of them. shall be —— upon logs export..; mn 
such country from Canada, viz: Pine, Douglas fir, spruce, fir bafsan, 
and hemlock logs, not exceeding 88 per thousand feet, board measur, 7 

In case of the export of any of the above-enumerated logs in « ‘ 
lengths than 9 feet, then a rate per cord may be levied in thes», 
eq 


tar 





























i 


valent to the above-enumerated rate per thousand feet, board i)... i 
An export duty shail be chargeable accordingly, after the publication, 
such proclamation, provided that the governor-general-in-counci] may). 


Soe published in like manner from time to time, remoye ». " 
mpose such export duty. eens 
ood pulp and chemical pulp, bleached or unbleached. Old tarify, 25 yp 


cent. 
Yellow metal, in bolts, bars, and for sheathing. 
Zinc in blocks, pigs, and sheets, and zinc seamless drawn typing 
tariff, zinc seamless drawn tubing, 10 per cent. nS: 
Zinc, chloride, salts, and sulphate of. Old tariff, 25 per cent. 


Randall Lee Gibson. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD P. 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 21, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Randall Lee Gibson, late a Senator from the State of Louist- 
ana— 


Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I first knew the late Senator Gibson as a men- 
ber of the Forty-fourth Congress. I believe he was elected, if | 
mistake not, to the Forty-third, the first Congress in which | 
served in this House, but did not take his seat. It was during 
the Forty-fourth Congress that the’great question of the'coinage 
of the standard silver dollar was first brought to the attention 
of the country. Mr. Gibson, in that Congress, took an active 
part in the discussion of the currency question, and especially 
of the silver question. That Congress authorized a joint com- 
mission to investigate that subject, composed of three members 
on the part of the House and three on the part of the Senate. 
The House appointed Gen. Gibson, Mr. George Willard of 
Michigan, and myself, and on the part of the Senate the com- 
mission consisted of Mr. JONES of Nevada, Mr. Bogy of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Boutwell of Massachusetts. This commission 
made an investigation of that subject, the result of which is 
known to the country. a 

I remember very well Gen. Gibson’s part in that commission. 
His scholarly services showed that he had fully investigated the 
subject, and had an uncommon grasp of the theory of money. 
Although I differed with him in that report and upon the ques 
tion, yet no one who knew him ever doubted his honesty and 
sincerity. sei! 

Those whoserved with Gen. Gibson inthe Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, Forty-sixth, and Forty-seventh Congresses—for J think 
he was here eight years—remember well thie part that he took 
in procuring legislation for the opening of the Mississipp! River 
to navigation, the great ability that he displayed in vocating 
the construction of the jetties, coSperating with that greatest 0 
civil engineers during his life, James B. Eads. : . 

I can remember full well the many speeches that Gen. aia 
made in advocacy of the Mississippi River Commission. T nee 
was one of his great labors in this House, a labor which hat 
been rewarded with great success. Se 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to undertake to eulog ize 
the memory of Gen. Gibson, but simply to call attention to - 
most prominent parts that he took as a member of this — 
We all recognized his great abilities, his great zeal, his ear ~~ 
ness of purpose. He was a man of scholarly attainments, ©! = 
defatigable industry, always amiable and affable; at all times, 
in all places, and under all circumstances a gentleman. Peaot 
to his ashes! 


BLAND, 


oe 





y 


Se 


PI 
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Internal Revenue Fraud Fund. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN 8S. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATivES, 


Tuesday, May £0, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.5575) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year enc ing June 30, 
1895, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a preliminary to my remarks, I ask the 
Clerk to read the paragraph in the bill beginning on line 6, 

e 35. 
he Clerk read as follows: 

Punishment for violations of internal-revenue laws: For detecting and 
bringing to trial and punishment persons guilty of violating the internal- 
revenue laws or conniving at the same, including payments for information 
and detection of such violations, @50,000; and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall make a detailed statement to Congress once in each year as 
to how he has expended this sum, and also a detailed statement of all mis- 


cellaneous expenditures in the Bureau of Internal Revenue for which ap- 
propriation is made in this act. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this 
item has been increased in the present bill to $50,000—just double 
what it was a year ago. My information is that prior to 1876 the 
appropriation for this item was$100,000. In 1876 it was $75,000. 
In 1885 it was reduced to $50,000. In 1887it was reduced to $25,- 
000. The appropriation for 1892 was for $50,000; for 1893, $25,- 
000; for 1894, $25,000, and now the Committee on | Aparepeseeons 

roposes to increase this item to $50,000. The n reason al- 

eged for this increase is that it has been found that this fund 
is needed to be expended in North Carolina and a small portion 
of Virginia so as to obtain information against illicit distillers 
and others charged with violating the internal-revenue laws in 
those States. : 

In my opinion the increase asked for is entirely without ex- 
cuse. Thereare nomore violations of the internal-revenuelaws 
in North Carolina and Virginia (which State is also mentioned) 
than in any of the other States of this Union where the internal- 
revenue laws are enforced. The people of my State are as law- 
abiding as those of any State in the Union. These internal-rey- 
enue laws, Mr. Chairman, have been enforced under every 
Administration very harshly. We have had a harsh adminis- 
tration of the internal-revenue laws under Republican adminis- 
trations and also under Democratic administrations. I believe 
the law is less harshly administered now thanheretofore. There 
is an inherent vice in the law. There must be more or less se- 
verity. But it is not necessary that the Government of the 
United States should authorize its officers to pay money to ob- 
tain information and to hire and suborn witnesses to testify 
against the citizens of North Carolina or of any other State, 
whether they be charged with violations of the law or not. 
There is no more hateful creature than a paid informer. Any 
law which tolerates or authorizes such a system is infamous. 
Thomas Jefferson denounced the system in his day as an “‘in- 
fernal” one. 

Men are constantly being arrested in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for the most trivial offenses and for mere technical viola- 
tions of the law forthe purpose, mainly, of enabling certain offi- 
cials to make fees; and the worst of it is that prosecutions are 
being multiplied, to the vexation and annoyance of the citizen, 
and not only without benefit to the Government, but to its very 
great cost and detriment. Hon. Charles Price, who lives in my 
town, a gentleman of the highest character and a very able and 
learned lawyer, and who was the district attorney for the west- 
ern district of North Carolina under the late Republican Admin- 
istration, has recently written me a letter relating to internal- 
revenue matters, in which he states: 


My experience as United States district attorney has taught me that there 
is not one case out of two dozen which is nota technical violation of the law. 
The United States district attorney forjthis district could, if he was not lim- 
ited in amount, make $40,000a year in fees; andin nearly every instance the 
case prosecuted would be simply a technical violation. 

In some instances persons are indicted, convicted, and punished 
in the Federal courts after they have been tried and punished 
in the Statescourts. The following case has latel ¥ been brought 
to my attention: A negro in my State was recently convicted in 
the superior court for selling liquor without a license. The 
State solicitor investigated the matter and satisfied himself that 











the defendant's character was good and that he had not been in 
the habit of selling liquor. Thedefendant being avery poor man, 
the solicitor declined to pray judgment. The judge thereupon 
ordered the prisoner's discharge upon the payment of costs, 
amounting tosome$17.55. Shortly afterwards the internal-reve- 
nue officials had a warrant issued against him for the same 
offense. 

If the defendant is convicted, he will be twice punished for one 
offense. And the minimum punishmentin the United StatesCourt 
for such an offense is $100 fine and thirty days’ imprisonment, 
in addition to the cost, which will probably be from $50 to $100. 
It is a very great hardship, that after a man has been convicted 
and sufficiently punished in the State courts he should be sub- 
jected to another prosecution in the Federal courts for the same 
offense, especially when in nearly every case the additional pros- 
ecution is not only frivolous, but is gotten up by some inferior 
Federal officer for purposes either of malice and oppression, or 
for the fees that may be init. I understand that the judge and 
the district attorney for the eastern district of North Carolina, 
where the case originated, recognize the hardship of such a case, 
but say that they have no authority to stop a prosecution of a 
defendant because he has already been punished in the State 
court for the same offense. 


I hold in my hand a volume printed under the direction of the 
Committee on Appropriations, containing statements made be 
fore that committee by Hon. J.S. Miller, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; Mr. W. W. Colquitt, a revenue agent, and Mr. 
T. H. Vanderford, a revenue official, both of these last-named 
gentlemen being now employed in North Carolina. These gen- 
tlemen were examined by the Committee on Appropriations in 
regard to this increase; and what is the reason they give for it? 
The main reason assigned is that they need this money for the 
purpose of obtaining information against men who, as they de- 
clare, are violating the internal-revenue laws in the State of 
North Carolina. [include in myremarks the report of the hear- 
ing of these gentlemen before the committee: 


DECEMBER 18, 1893. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS, VIOLATIONS OF. 


STATEMENTS OF HON, J. 8. MILLER, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
W. W. COLQUITT, AND T. H. VANDERFORD. 


The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Colquitt). What position do you occupy in the 
Internal-Revenue Bureau? 

Mr. COLQUITT. Revenue agent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where do you reside? 

Mr. CoLQuiTT. My headquarters are at Greensboro, N. C. 

The CHAIRMAN. On page 63 of this bill there is an estimate of $75,000 for 
punishment of violations of internal-revenue laws. Will you state to the 
committee the information you have to give them respecting the necessity 
for an appropriation of $75,000 for punishing violations of internal-revenue 
laws, and in doing so state it in your own way? 

Mr. CoLquitTr. Well, sir, I will state the number of registered disti!l«ries 
in North Carolina as about 500, and in operation 250. Eight out of ten are 
what are called 3-bushel houses; that is, they mash 3 bushels of grain a day. 
They claim to manufacture 2 gallons to each bushel of grain. The price of 
corn whisky in that State is $1.15 a gallon, and the tax is 90 cents, and that 
leaves 25 cents for each gallon. The receipts of the distiller, then, is only 
$1.50 aday. The cost of corn per bushelin North Carolina averages more 
than 50) cents, probably 60 cents. This for a 3bushel house would make 
$1.50 for the cost of the corn and the cost of a distiller or man to work, that 
is $1 aday; then for wood, cutting and hauling, about 25 cents a day; re- 
pairs, etc., 25 cents a day, making the actual expenses for that distillery #3 
a day, and the income from it is only #1.50 a day according to the report. 

At the price they sell spirits for they can not operate a distillery of that 
kind honestly. —— are cheaper in North Carolina than anywhere else 
inthe Union. Jn Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, and Georgia and elsewhere the 

ield per bushel is from 3to5 gallons. The actual yield in North Carolina 

s about 3 gallons; but most of them crowd the mashes and work off the 
tubs every two or three days, instead of every four days, as allowed by law, 
making the daily yield from 9 to 15 gallons per day, only 6 of which is ware- 
housed and tax paid. The restis gotten out through collusion with the 
storekeeper and gauger by the reuse of stamps and using 4}-gallon kegs. 
The law requires a stamp on everything above that size. The seizures since 
July 1 have been in this division 35,987 gallons of whisky and brandy 

The CHAIRMAN. In what State? 

Mr. CoLQuit?T. In North Carolina and Southern Virginia. About 5,000 
more were — into South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida in 
kegs, and have been seized there and no claimant has appeared forit. The 
number of registered distilleries seized in that time has been 27. That is for 
violations where we can catch them absolutely in the wrong. Illicit distil- 
leries seized, 97; horses and mules, 19; tobacco factories, 7. Now, those 
tobacco factories were seized because they were putting on 40 or #0 poe 
boxesa10-pound stampand thereby swindling theGovernment. Now, Il have 
here letters showing you how these frauds are perpetrated. 

(Here Mr. Colquitt exhibited and read letiers to the committee which he 
stated he did not desire to go in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MILLER. | think it would be better not to file these letters, with your 
a for the reason that these parties will not send them in if they 
snow that we give them out tothe public, and they have simply been brought 
along to show the committee and not for publishing. You see,a good many 
poopie will send us confidential communications that they do not like to see 
nthe RECORD, although they are considered honest people. 

Mr. CoLquirt. I just brought one of each kind, showing you how they per- 
petrate these frauds. Now, here are ——— which they get and put back on 
the barrels and get them out a second time [exhibiting same]. This was 
taken from a barrel and carried back and put on another. 

Now, here is a complaint from the second district of Tennessee, from the 
collector. These kegs are just going into there by hundreds. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like for you to hear that letter, Mr. SAYERS. 
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“INTERNAL REVENUB SERVICE, 
“SECOND DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE, COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, 
“ Knozville, Tenn., October 14, 1893. 


“Sra: There is a a amount of illicit whisky shipped into my district 
from North Carolina. The most of the whisky is shipped direct to the con- 
sumers in four and seven-cighths gallon packages. 

“T have a great deal of complaint from the distillers, wholesale and retail 
liquor dealers in my division from the sale of these goods, as the same is 
sold for a very low price, and they are unable to compete with the ‘moon- 
shiners.’ I have had all I could find seized, but it is simply impossible for 
me to seize but a small per cent of the amount shipped, as they ship it over 
three different railroads. Now, what I want to know is this: Is there any 
Way to prevent the railroad companies from hauling the goods? If not, can 
you suggest some means by which this illicit traffic can stopped? I am 
anxious to stop this business and to do all I can to help the men who are 
doing a leg timate business in my district and to at the same time collect 
all the revenue due the Government. A number of good men in my district 
who are trying to do a legitimate business claim they will be forced to quit 
unless something is done. 

“IT shall await your answer. 

* Respectfully, 
“J. T. ESSARY, Collector. 

“Hon. Josepa S. MrILume, 


* Vommissioner Internal Revenue, Washington, D. 0.” 


Mr. CoLquirt. Here is a letter from a deputy collector who has averaged 
a still every day for the last thirty days. 

Mr. MIt.Lwer. You mean he made a seizure of one every @uy? 

Mr. CoLQqurrt. Oh, be might seize one one day, and three the next, and 
two the next, and so forth, but he kas averaged about that, and he says the 
illicit business has been increasing, and he says they get it out through the 
use of (hese stamps, which are returned to them. 

Now, I will show you another means they have of getting these stamps. 
Under the law whatis known asa = issent back. They get a wholesale 
liquor dealer or rectifier tosend that om back undercover. The storekeeper 
and gauger is in collusion with the distiller, and he says ft is all right, that 
that is proper number of fons. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, ex to the committee how a person who has 
three distilleries would operate them. 

Mr. CoLeurrr. He would do this: He has, say, three small distilleries 

3 


actically in of each other. S gaugers are assigned 
ore. and he try each one of them and see if he can work his schemes 


on them. 

Mr. MiLiLer. Try to see if he can corrupt him. 

Mr. CoLquarr. Lf one man is honest and says that he will not do it, and 
that he has got to give the Government the product of this distillery, he then 
shuts down that iilery, and the honest man is out of a job; but say the 
other fellow is practically dishonest, he lets that go on and make 
from 9 to 15 gallons a day, and give the Government a tax on6. That is 
really & premium upon dishonesty in a storekeeper and gauger. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long, when one of these distilleries is closed, is it 
permitted to remain idle? 

Mr. CoLqurrr. They can start at pleasure. They can operate one day, ten 
days, two months, or Just as they please. They give bond, and as long as 
they choose to operate that distillory they can do so. For instance, if a 
storokeeper comes there and wants to close that distillery he can do it in 
four days—that is, run out the quantity of material they have on hand. 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, I want to ask this question: Is this appropriation, 
for which you ask, to be used entirely for a of moonshiners ? 

Mr. MILLER. Notentirely. It is for the on of frauds in every way, 
ores Guainuan. & ch of the a ral! f 

‘he CHAIRMAN. How much 0’ appro; © you generally use for 
the, letection of fraud n these licensed Ristillerios? 

Mr. MILLER. It wo be a large part of the amount aliowed to Mr. Col- 

uitt’s district: a great m of it would be used in connection with 
the licensed distilleries which are operated in acrooked way, and so youcan 
say er eae it would = yoy in aasineal tote of “yond 
connec who are mg or to operate in ac- 
ag with the law. Would not that be about the proportion, Mr. Col- 
quitt 

Mr. Couqurrr. Yes, I should think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did I understand you to say the other day that you had 
lotters from wholesale dealers’ 

Mr. CoLgurrt. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Apprising you that they had received offers of the sale of 
ss » them at, say. 90 cents? 

Mr. CoLquirt. In the first letter I read the price was $1.15a gallon and a 
1 of 20 cents a gallon for returning the stamp; that was the first letter 

Mr. MILL@R. We get many of these letters and refer them to Mr. Colquitt 
or the agent in charge of the district from which the letter comes. 


were sold to _——, ———, on October 24. 
Now, the inspection at Charlotte on October 13, eleven days prior to that 
time, shows these packages had gone through to . . 
the same packaces and the stamps returned. Then on October 28, —_ 
these same aan go to _——,———. _Hehas used these - 
rels three times within two weeks. 


The CHAIRMAN. With the same stamps? 


Mr. Cotquirr. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. E to the sommittee how that is done. 

Mr. Co.gurrr. Well, sometimes they take the 
turning the barrel with the head inside, and then a cooper takes and turns 
itagain. Then, again, they take the stamps off and 
those I showed you, aud put them on another 
the brands, Another way 
and pack them up in a box 
ever a eens in collusion where those things , 

Mr. MIiturr. Mr. Colquitt keeps now some people at the depot, and in 
that way they catch ee illegal cases. 

Mr. CoLgurrr. Now, take case: is a distiller, not a man who 
owns it, but a man who works there, he says: ‘ You will find two or three 
barrels of liquor in his barn near the distillery, under the floor. They have 
not stamps on them. They fill a barrel at the with stamps on it, 
and the storekeeper him torefill it. He works his beer offevery two 
days and makes two mashes every day instead of one. The storekeeper 

the them work t. They carr 
from the cistern room in a l?-gallon keg and put itin the barrels 
the barn under the floor.” That is one way. 

Here is a letter from a man whohas been Pa uger, who 
Bays: ‘I have been on duty here for several days, and distiller informed 
me that he could not run wniess I allowed certain things to be done, and I 
informed him thatI had been in the service twenty-five years ‘ off and on,’ 
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and had my first unofficial act to do, and now, taking all thines int 
eration, | must still adhere to what I knew to be right. So woe m 
last mash on the 12th instant. He has no fault to find with me, b a ; 
him when we made 3gallons or more (which we did) to the ps). 
should warehouse it on all occasions. He said he was or would jo 
r day, and gave me to understand that a former storekeeper 
et up, and unless I did so he would have to suspend. Tho 4 
— and if the collector or agent has anything for me todo | 
eld.’ ; 
There is ar honest man out of work. Hereis one where a store) 
gauger goes to a distillery and stays three days ina week and « 
and gives the keys to the distiller. It isfrom adeputy marshy 
N.C. He says: “The work I have is a Government still, ani 
been running without a storekeeper; that is, the storekeeper qd. 
at the storehouse. Left there Thursday and will not be there 1) 
evening. My informant says that he leaves the business wij 
or partner of the firm, and that the storekeeper is not at the 
thetime. I also have a block still, located some 5 or 6 miles /, 
ernment still, which has just commenced work tho firs 
Now, if we could go there Monday morning before the gs: raan 
there, | think wecould find him at work without @ store tree ner 
not send some one to-morrow (Sunday's train)? Let moe he: 
Here is one from Yadkin County, N. C.,in which & mans,y 
necessary for you to send some inspecting officer to the qj.1; 
Yadkin Valley, in the fifth district of North Carolina. They ys, 
of grain per day and make from 20 to 25 gallons of whisky per day, 
eral hogs and a large amount of cattle and from a 8-bushe! cays 
had better direct them to go to —— and get there about dark and ti, 
find six mashesanynight. The storekeeperand gauger in charve is 
allowing them to use that much material each day.” 
Mr. MILLerR. Did you get there? 
Mr. Cotgurrt. No, sir; [havenot had time. This is a sample of wh.; 
on, and I did not get here until night before last, and [ thonep: 
‘ord and I would make up a few of these for you. 
The CHAIRMAN. From whom do you generally get the information wy 
enables you to seize illicit distilleries? 
Mr. CoLgutrr. The Government allows usto pay $10for each distillery p 
ported, and that is paid to the personsreporting them all through the chy; 
try. Some mencome here and report one and then leave the coun; 
nextday. Others report dozens. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do youget any informationfrom the wives and dane)ters 
of the families? 
Mr. CoLgurrr. Frequently. 
The CHAIRMAN. Whatreason do they give for furnishing you with this in 
formation? 
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.— etc. 
r. LER. Then have we not cases of this kind where they claim t 
meal is used for purposes other than the manufacture of corn brew 
Mr. CoLQquirr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. VANDERfORD. A number of them. 
Mr. CoLQurrr. I will state that 1 have bean in places and I would come to 
@ man’s house who would be so poor that I would not find enough in his 
house to eat, but you can go to his distillery and tind from 15 to 2 bushels 
of mash. and they are reported frequently for that reason. They say it 
brings all sorts of distress upon them and their families. 
The CHATRMAN. And the wholesale distillers often report to you becausy 
of underselling by illicit distillers and by the moonshiners who are compet 
rwith them in the market? 
. CoLeuirr. Yes, sir; these complaints de not generally come from the 
State of North Carolina, but they come from distillers in other Stat: 
doa timate business. 
Mr. Miter. Butwho are affected by goods shipped from North Carolina 
Mr. CoLgurrr. Yes, sir; the goods shipped trom North Carolin. are 
a. not being tax-paid, at such a cheap rate that they can not allord to 
seil the tax-paid goods mm competition with them. ; 
The CHAIRMAN. What was the value of the illicit goods seize 
Carolina? 
Mr. CoLQUITT. I have not the price down. I have just the number 
lons. There were 35,000 gallons since the Ist of July. 
Mr. Min.eR. And some of that, Mr. Colquitt, was seized upon | 
tion furnished from other States. 
Mr. CoLQurttT. Besides that there is about 5,000 gallons—— 
Mr. MILLer. And in addition to that there is avout 5,000 tha 
from there and was seized in other States. 
Mr. CoLQuirr. That 5,003is the estimate based upon the number of kegs 
and information received from the revenue agent of South Ciroln 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. : 
The CHAIRMAN. How much of the 35,000 gallons seized in Nort Carus 
wasclaimed by men who claimed to be the owners of them? 
Mr. Coigurrr. There has only been one large distillery on WV) 
was filed, and that was the Bailey distillery. 
The CHAIRMAN. How much did that bond cover? / 
Mr. Cotquirr. His bond covered 10,000 gallons at the one distiirs 
The CHAIRMAN. Could you give the amount of that seizure? — 
Mr. Coigurrr. Mr. Van‘lerford could do that better than 1 could. — 
Mr. VANDPRPORD. In making examination of Mr. Bailey's distiiery ' 
found that Mr. Bailey was using an entirely different distillery from toa! 
set forth in the plan of his distillery. In fact he had no plan. \e fount 
that the product of his distillery for one day was 281 gallons, while his The 


and ganger had enly been repor an average of 12! ¢ awe oi 
ty of his distillery was 62 bushels- He was reporting # bushe™ 
bushels less than his capacity,and was actually making about -9! gAttot 


spirivs each day, and was only reporting 124, or just 80 per cent« bw oe 
ity. Wefound that his warehouse had been changed; the plan of Bis ws be 
house was not that originally surveyed, and for that it was ordere. | 
seized and the seizure was made. vorking fout 
He was working a still—just for conventence, say he was workin® 0 
tubs; he was working sixteen, but instead of his working sixvocn. Sed 
just say four. Now, instead of working one on the first, two on ¢ . three & 
three on the third, and four on the fourth, he was working one ane rking 
. He was working one and three to-day on the first. and he w ae a 
two and four on the second, or working double, and instead of ee wee 
amount he says, he was working two tubs when he ought to have bee! ts ais: 
ing one. Now, all of that was learned by an examination made at his @! 
tillery. amount 
Sar, OotQuerc. I will say in regard to the question as to the a _ 7 
claimed, that al! of this en eae one large seizure has been quanti! 
ne : —— — 109 gallons. 
‘Che CHAIRMAN. Noclaim nm set up. — 
Mr. Cotquirr. None atall. Why,on thessregistered distilleries dee 
no report uniess it is absolutely such a case as there is no possibility of (he) 
around. Wherever there is anything that they can fight @ case "ly 
even in those courts there, we rarely make a seizure and do not recom” 
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ot done unless directed by the Commissioner. The reports all 
net Oe in and seizures are never made on these registered distilleries 

without the sanction of the Department. ° 
Mr. MILLeR. How many seizures have you made since the ist of July o 

distilleries? 

Eee OLQUITT. Twenty-seven, and illicit distilleries ninety-seven. 
The CHAIRMAN. Were these illicit distilleries being conducted by persons 
rho had licenses? 

ee Onaaunee No, sir; they are actually moonshine distilleries, run with- 

out any bonds atall. These are the kind of fellows you have to watch out 
for onl have a pretty good force or they will run you out. There is a great 
deal of brandy distilled. You know that that is left almost entirely to what 
aman reports. Now, he swears to his reportand itcomes inthatway. You 
will find a report for 15 to 20 gallons of brandy, and if it is investigated you 
will probably find 125 to 1,000 gallons which the Government gets no tax on 
atall. These distilleries have not been seized as a rule, because in regard 
to the brandy distilleries the law is not as close as itis upon grain distilleries. 

The CHAIRMAN, Why should any difference be made between the brandy 
distilleries and the whisky distilleries? ’ 

Mr. CoLeurrr. Well, sir, I do not see myself, but there is the law, and at 
the registered brandy distilleries the Government has no agent there at all, 
and at a grain distillery they have a storekeeper and a gauger, but at the 
brandy distillery they make their report upon the amount of fruit received, 
the time worked, and its yield, just as they feel disposed, and swear to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without any inspection upon the part of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CoLquirr. Well, the deputy collector goes around, and we get around 
as much as we can, out there isa vast number of Gistilleries runningand it is 
impossible to get tothem. In fact, in the Stateof Virginia there are twelve 
to fourteen hundred brandy distilleries this year—you know there was an 
enormous fruit crop—and there is probably a thousand in the State of North 
Jarolina; so you see it would be impossible to get to all of them. - 

The CHAIRMAN. How many grain distilleries are there in ae 

Mr. CoLquirr. Well, there are only about, I think, 18 grain distilleries in 
operation in Southern Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. And how many in North Carolina? 

Mr. CoLaurrr. Five hundred; 250 of which are in operation. I take 250 
from the list and from the last report of the Commissioner, up to, I think, 
the Ist of November. Here is ee ae SegpEeeeS grain distilleries, 

dyou can see what there are in North Carolina. 

ie. MILLER. There were 1,650 registered distilleries at the close of last 

year. Out of that number 600 were in North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you anything else to say? 

Mr. Co.quirt. No, sir; I believe not. f 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Miller, have you anything further to say? 

Mr. MILLER. Nothing at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Vanderford. have you anything to say? ‘ 

Mr. VANDERFORD. No, sir; I do not know that Ican say anything more. 


In this connection I also publish for information the several 
statements made before the Committee on Appropriations by the 
Republican Commissioner of Internal Revenue, on May 7, 1890, 
January 23, 1891, February 8, 1892, and December 13, 1892. It 
seems that the Committee on Appropriations kept no record of 
the hearings before it prior to the Fifty-first Congress. 


MAY 7, 1890, 
STATEMENT OF JOUN W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CANNON). 'The nextitemisfor punishment; for bring- 
ing to trial persons guilty of violating the internal-revenue laws, ete.; the 
estimate is for $50,000 and there was appropriated $25,000. Is there any de- 
ficiency for the current year? 

Mr. Mason. No, sir; that is a fund on which we could expend 850,00) pro- 
fitably if we had it. We think $50,000 can be spent to good advantage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the service suffered this year? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; we are very shortin that fund. If you remember, a 
few years ago they gave moiety to persons who discovered fraud. Later 
on appropriations were made for persons discovering frauds and illicit 
stills. All those laws have been repealed and we do not pay any moiety 
nor anything by direct appropriation for the discovery of illicit distilleries. 
We pay from this fund, so that instead of paying $50 as heretofore for dis- 
covery of stills, we can get them for $10. Weemploy men under that and 
pay them by the day. 

TheOHAIRMAN. You utilize the special agents and men under the collector? 
; —— MASON. Yes; these men usually act under special agents or the col- 

ector. 

The CHAIRMAN. aoe this was cut out entirely, could you not utilize 
the special agents and collectors? 

Mr. MASON. Not without increasing the number of special agents, and 
that is not desirable for the reason that they are men employed regularly. 
We have this fund to employ a number of mento make araid. We employ 
five, ten, or fifteen different men. The deputy collector is employed by the 
month. If we employ special agents we pay them a per diem. a 

The CHAIRMAN. This may be said to be in the nature of a contingent fund 
to enforce the revenue laws. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. This fraud fund, so called, has from time to time been 
criticised on the floor of the House as being an expenditure whieh led to 
abuses and the employment of reckless men. What is your observation? 

Mr. MASON. That has not been my observation. We have no difficuity in 
employing good men under that fund. It frequently happens that incertain 
localities we have information of a number of illicit stills. If we had to 
employ special agents or a deputy collector who was receiving a monthly 
Salary, it would cost a great deal of money. Instead of doing that, the 
agent is authorized toemploy some man who lives in the neighborhood, and 
give him so much for each distillery. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does your office employ United States marshals and deputy 
Marshals in connection with this service” 

Mr. Mason. No, sir. 

Mr. Savers. You have assistants some times, do you not? 

Mr. Mason. They never accompany a raid unless they do it voluntartly, 
or where there is a warrant. 

Mr. Sayers. These officers are not paid out of this fund? 

Mr. Mason. No, sir: but they are paid by the Departmentof Justice. That 
fund was at one time $125,000. They cut it down from time to time until last 
iors Was $25,000. The year before it was 335,000. It has usually been 850,- 


JANUARY 28, 1891. 
STATEMENT OF J. W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CANNON). For punishment of violations of the inter- 


nal-revenue law you had 25,000 for 1890 and $40,000 for 1891 t ave al- 
Ways submitted $0.00, $25, o a y 1891, but you have al 








Commissioner Mason. Fifty-thousand dollars ought to be given. That is 
well-expended money. That is the only law that gives the Commissioner 
any discretion. 

Mr. McComas. It ought to be expended this year 

Commissioner MASON. Oh, yes 


Mr. McComas. Ishould think the enlargement of the duties would require 


it 
Commissioner MASON. Yes, sir; it ought to be appropriated. 
FEBRUARY & 1892. 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN W. MASON, COMMI NER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
+ a 
Mr. SAYERS. Look at page 72. Thenextone is * Punishment for violation 





of the internal-revenue laws.’ yu get along with $0,000 on that 
for 1891? 

Commissioner MAson. That is an appropriation that we can spend or not 
spend, as we piease. Whatever you give us we will have to be content with. 
There ough. to be at least $50,000 spent every year for that purpose. Tho 
appropriation is one of tae most economical of the Government expenses. 
It is directiy under the command of the Commissioner. We are compelled 
to make an itemized statement of what we expend under that head. 

Mr. SAYERS. Do you ever incur any deticiency on that item? 

Commissioner MASON. We never have. I think it probable that there was 
a deficiency once, but it was an oversight. These men employed under that 
fund are simply employed by the day, and we can drop them off whenever 
we choose. be 

Mr. Sayers. I understand you to say that this is one of the most import. 
ant and valuable items in the whole service 

Commissioner Mason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Savers. And is of great value to your office? 

Commissioner MASON. Yes, sir; it is increasing now on account of the 
opium provision; it is very important. We are expending considerable 
money in enforcing that law. 

Mr. COGSWELL. How does the opium matter come under you? 

Commissioner MASON. By reason of the #10 tax. 

Mr. SAYERS. I suppose there is no Office that is operated more satisfac- 
torily, and the collections of which are done at a smaller cost to the Goy- 
ernment than that of the Internal Revenue Department? 

Mr. MASON. We are trying to make it that way. 


how did y 


DECEMBER 13, 1802. 
STATEMENT OF J. W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Mr. SAYERS. Punishment for violation of internal-revenne laws? 

Mr. Mason. That is the old question. 

Mr. SAYERS. You recelyed for this year $25,000. 
stand? 

Mr. MASON. Twenty-five thousand dollars is not enough. That ought to 
be $30,000. It is the only fund that the Commissioner can Call upon directly 
in case of an emergency where there are anticipated frauds. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yousay that hasnotbeenenough. How do your detections 
thns far compare with your detections formerly when you had $50,000? 

Mr. MASON. I can not tell; but we have been embarrassed all through the 
year. The distilleries are increasing all over the country. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carelina. It seems that there 
are about 600 registered distilleries in North Carolina, only 250 
of which are now in operation. Four-fifths of the whole number 
mash less than + bushels of grain per day and are owned by poor 
men who are not permitted under the law to reclaim their prop- 
erty in case of a seizure by the revenue oilicers. No distillery 
or distiller’s apparatus seized for any violation of law can be re- 
leased to the claimant, except in case of a distillery having a 
registered producing capacity of 150 or more proof gallons per 
day, and not then unless the claimant gives the bond required, 
and also shows by sufficient affidavits that there are hogs or 
other live stock, not less than 50 innumber, depending for their 
feed on the products of said distillery, which would suffer injury 
if the business of such distillery is stopped. (Revised Statutes, 
section 3331.) 

This is a very strange provision of law which favors a rich 
distiller who owns 50 head of hogs and cattle, but at the same 
time discriminates against another rich distiller if he is not 
fortunate enough to own as many as 50 hogs or other cattle. 
The poor distiller is not recognized at all. No favors are ever 
shown to him by theinternal-revenue law. He is to be stealthily 
watched and pursued by night and by day, by hired informers, 
secret agents of the Government, whose names are unknown to 
him and to the community. What a travesty upon liberty, 
equality before the law, and justice! These hired spies and se- 
cret agents of the Government would not be believed on oath in 
a court of justice anywhere, and if their names were known to 
the people of the communities whore their nefarious work is be- 
ing done they would be compelled by the force of public opinion 
to tee to parts unknown. Inthe detailed statement which the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is required to make once in 
each year as to how he has expended the so-called fraud fund, 
he is very careful to omit and suppress the names of the inform- 
ers to whom he has made any payments for services rendered. 
The ‘detailed statement” required is absolutely worthless if 
the names of those to whom puyments have been made are not 
made public. The very object of the law is frustrated when the 
Commissioner publishes the amounts expended by him and at 
the same time suppresses the names of those to whom payments 
have been made. When a large distillery is seived, the owner 
is able to give a bond, and resume operations, but when a small 
distillery is seized confiscation is the result, no matter whether 
the accused be guilty or innocent. 

The internal-revenue law seems to hold that every man charged 
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with a violation of any of its provisions shall be deemed guilty 
until he proves his innocence. When whole communities are 
treated by this system as outlaws and criminals, itis not strange 
that they should regard themselves as subject to the very 
meanest sort of tyranny and prea. Dark-lantern methods 
will not long be tolerated in this age of freedom and enlighten- 
ment. In the vast majority of cases the seizures and arrests 
made are for technical and trivial violations of the law. There 
are very few convictions in the courts for any but technical viola- 
tion of the law, but fees and charges are multiplied in every way 
and the Government is continually mulcted in heavy costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Congress of the United States 
should set its face against any such system of espionage as is 
disclosed in this evidence. There is no argument to sustain it. 
There is no reason why the Government should pay informers 
and hire witnesses to testify against its citizens. ‘These inform- 
ers are secret hirelings of the Government, whose names can 
not even be published for the information of Congress. They 
are going about all through the country in a mysterious ry 
In the secret service of the Government they may abound in 
every neighborhood. 

This secret-service system, as I have said, is in operation 
mainly in North Carolina and asmall portion of Virginia, as Mr. 
Colquitt says. I am not ene the revenue officers for dis- 
charging their duties under the law. They must obey the or- 
ders they receive from headquarters; and I am not blaming the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for doing what he conceives 
to be his duty in having the law efficiently administered. But 
1 wish to say to him that extraordinary measures and methods 
for the enforcement of the law are no more needed in North 
Carolina than in West Virginia, Kentucky, or Texas, or any 
other State. I do not think they are needed anywhere. 

The internal-revenue laws, as I have said, have always been 
harshlyenforcedeverywhere. Thereareagreat many violations 
of this law in different parts of the country as well as in North 
Carolina. While on this subject I wish to read an extract from 
an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Miller in the case of The 
United States vs. Ulrici, decided in the eastern district of Mis- 
souri in the year 1875, and published in 3 Dillon, 532: 

It is very well understood, both by thecourts and by the profession, as well 
as by everyone interested in the matter, that the collection of the internal- 
revenue tax in this country has required a system of legislation for its en- 
forcement harsh beyond everything knowninour history. And itisequally 
well unders' at, harsh as these measures are, they have been far from 
successful. Notwithstanding the neOry, — denounced against crimes 
which go to defraud the Government of its revenue from internal taxes, and 
notwithstanding the minuteness and Jap ape er in the description of 
these crimes, aud notwithstanding all the aids which Congress has given by 
legislation to the enforcement of the revenue laws, or have been very im- 

rfectly executed, and that the Government is cheated out of perhaps one- 

alf of its revenue, especially from the tax on whisky and tobacco. 

Judge Miller spoke deliberately, after a careful investigation 
of the whole subject; and itis perfectly evident from what he 
said that the States of North Carolina and Virginia are not the 
only States where the laws are “imperfectly executed,” to the 
detriment of the revenues of the Government. The entire sys- 
tem is eviland corrupt. The same motives which actuate men 
to violate the law in North Carolina will actuate them to violate 
it in New York and California. Human nature is the same 
every where. 

Mr. Chairman, I might not have said a word about this matter 
if the States of North Carolinaand Virginia had not been singled 
out for condemnation; and these two States have been thus 
singled out without their Representatives having had an oppor- 
tunity to go before the Committee on a when this 
matter was up and when the statements reflecting upon these 
two States were made. We were not permitted toconfront these 
gentlemen and to hear what they had to say, and if necessary to 
cross-examine them. Their statements are general in their 
terms. No names are given and nothing definite is asserted. 
If the light had been turned on, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would have been permitted to hear the other side. 

“ Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend allow a sugges- 
on? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I wish to suggest whether what 
the gentleman complains of is not the fault of the system, and 
whether it would not be better to repeal the internal-revenue 
laws, thereby affording the remedy. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Iwill say to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that personally { have always been 
in favor of repealing the internal-revenue laws. Iam notspeak- 
ing nowasa partisan. The Democratic party in the State of 
North Carolina has always been in favor of repealing the inter- 
nal-revenue laws and of modifying the harshness of this system. 

Mr. CANNONOI Illinois. Itseems that the gentleman’s party 
in this Congress are not making very much headway, but are 
rather increasing instead of repealing the internal-revenue taxes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I understand that, and 
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Iknowthe cause. The extravagant expendituresof the lac p 
publican Administration necessitated some new sources aa : Re. 
nue. But I have been in this House since the beginninc sn 
Forty-ninth Congress, and I have been doing my best durin bee: 
that time either to have repealed or to have modified the 1. 
nal-revenue system, and vote after vote has been taken yy; oF os 
subject, and the gentleman's own party has almost unanim, aa 
voted against every proposition either to repeal or to moain 
internal-revenue laws. > 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. We are against the | 
which is now made, to increase the internal-revenue tayo... 
your side are voting in favor of the increase. oo 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. [ have not fay, 
the increase. I am not alluding ‘to the income tax, w);.), I 
heartily favor. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, O4yyoy) | 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations. | do not jey - 
whether he favors the increase in the item about which | op, 
speaking, or not, but here are $25,000 additional appropriated. 
and the statement is made—if not by the Commissioner jijmys.1/' 
at least he was before the committee and tacitly ascent) 
it—that this fund is being used in North Carolina ang yj 
in order to hire witnesses to testify against citizens thoy. 
are doing a legitimate business, but who are charged wit), 
lating the internal-revenue laws. I hope the gentloy4) 
not favor such a method of enforcing the law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Ido not object to the laws being» 
Aslong as these laws are upon the statute book they , 
be enforced, but they ought to be enforced in a legitin; 
proper way. Every citizen should be presumed inno 
wrongdoing until he is proved guilty. That is fair and 
“s the common law. 

0 good reason can be given, and I donot believe any gon: 
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man on this floor can justify himself before his constituen: 
voting for a law which will authorize an internal-reyenie ¢ iicyy 
to pay the money of the Government to one citizen to m 
against another citizen. 

Mr. SETTLE. If my colleague will allow me to ask hina 
question right there, is it not from the operation of this very ay 
propriation of $25,000 that the most trivial prosecutions tind 
their way into court, and is it not the exception where, in a vase 
coming in under this provision, a conviction can be secure t? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Very likely. | will say 
this document states what these gentlemen are doing, and how 
they are using the money, and they say that the money is used 
for certain purposes. One is to find out whether stamps have 
been reused or not. It seems that thousands of gallons of 
—- in packages, either barrels or kegs, are seized here and 
there by the internal-revenue officers upon the alleged ground 
that the stamps have been reused; but the trouble about the 
system is that these seizures are usually made upon suspicion 
without any real authority of law, without any proof against th 
distiller, without any proof against the owner or proprictor of 
the whisky—I mean such proof as would be suflicient to convict 
incourt. The packages are oftentimes seized hundreds of miles 
away from where the dealer lives or where the distiller lives. 

The whisky is seized and confiscated to the Government. 
The owners of the spirits are not allowed any opportunity to 
reclaim their property, and as a general rule a keg is seized 
here and abarrel yonder, in different parts of the country, some- 
times hundreds of miles from the homes of these people; and | 
say that anybody who reads this evidence can ses that these 
seizures, almost without exception, are made, and it wouldseem 
intentionally made, against poor men who can not afford to B0 
into the courts and litigate the matter. The innocentand guilty 
are punished alike. The Government is master of the situa 
tion in all such cases. In many cases, however, tle Commis: 
sioner, when the matter is called to his attention, releases the 
peepers seized without cost to the Government. 

r. CRAWFORD. I will ask the gentleman whether tne 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue contemplates increasing the 
force under what is known as Form 10? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Idonot know. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If there is no increase of the force i 
tended, it must be the intention to increase the pay of tose & 
ready Pj aes na it 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. As I understant tt 
the object of the increase of the appropriation is for the detec 
tion of frauds by paying witnesses to testify against the ci 
and to enforce the law paperely’ and the seizures that are m 
are for the most part of the property of men who are unab® 
go into the Federal courts. Mr. Colquitt virtually says S°: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now I want to ask this question: Is this appropr! —_ 
for which you ask, to be used entirely for the apprehension of gacon: ae wat 
Mr. MILUER. Notentirely. It is for the detection of frauds in every '™ 
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CHAIRMAN. How much of the appropriation do you generally use *\ 
the detection of fraud upon these licensed distilleries? 
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LER. [t would be a large part of the amount a:lowed to Mr. Col- 
é ofiva district; a great majority of it would be used in connection with the 
licensed distilleries which are operated in a crooked way, andsoyoucansay 
two-thirds of it would be used ptenen | in the investigation of matters con- 
nected with persons who are operating or supposed to operate in accord- 
ance to law. 
~ * a x ms » + 

‘he CHAIRMAN. From whom do you generally get the information which 
enables you to seize illicit distilleries? 

Mr. CoLgurrr. The Government allows us to pay $10 for each distillery re- 
ported, and that is paid to the persons reporting them all through the coun- 
try. Some men come here and report one and then leave the country the 
nextday. Othersreport dozens. The seizures since July 1 have been in 
this division 35,987 gallons of whisky and brandy —— 

The CHAIRMAN. In what State? 

Mr. Co.guirr. In North Carolina and Southern Virginia. About 5,000 
more were shipped into South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and F lorida in 
kegs, and have been seized there and no claimant has appeared forit. The 
number of registered distilleries seized in that time has been 27._ That is for 
violations where We can catch them absolutely in the wrong. Illicit distil- 
jeries seized, 97; horses and mules, 19; tobacco factories, 7. Now, those to- 
pacco factories were seized because they were putting on 40 or 3) pound 
boxes a 10-pound stamp and thereby swindling the Government. —_— : 

The CHAIRMAN. How much of the 35,000 gallons seized in North Carolina 
was claimed by men who claimed to be owners of them? 

Mr. CoLqurrr. There has only been one large distillery on which a bond 
was filed, and that was the Baily distillery. 

* * * J will say in regard to the question as to the amount claimed, that 
all of this except one large seizure has been in quantities of 5 gallons up toa 
majority of less than 100 gallons. 

The CHAIRMAN. No claim has been set up? / 

Mr. CoLqurrr. None atall. Why, on these registered distilleries we make 
no report unless it is absolutely such a case as thereis no possibility of their 
gettingaround. Wherever there is anything that they can fighta caseupon 
even in those courts there, we rarely makea seizure and do not recommend 
it, and it is not done unless directed by the Commissioner. The reports all 
come in to him, and seizures are never made on these regi tered distilleries 
without the sanction of the Department. oe 

But they will go on and seize whisky from a small distiller 
who is unable to reclaim it under the law. They seize, as it 
would seem, barrels of whisky and kegs of whisky of no great 
value in cases where the owners of such barrels and kegsare un- 
willing or unable to contest the matter in the courts. In most 
instances the game would not be worth the candle. I wish to 
say, however, that the Federal courts in North Carolina admin- 
ister the law justly and in the most impartial manner. The 
Government and the citizen are treated by the judges with the 
same impartiality and justice, and if the laws could be changed 
so as to give the judges the discretionary power they desire, the 
evils complained of by the people would soon be remedied and 
the cost to the Government vastly decreased. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the distillers in North Car- 
olina are just as honest as the distillers in any other State in 
this Union, and I believe that the manufacturers of tobacco and 
the dealers in spirituous liquors are just as honest in the State 
of North Carolina as elsewhere, and that they pay their taxes 
just as honestly as the manufacturers of tobacco and the dealers 
in spirituous liquors in any other State in this Union; the store- 
keepers and gaugers too, in my opinion, are just as honest in 
North Carolina as elsewhere; and I say it is an unfair thing that 
the Commissicner of Internal Revenue should come before the 
committee and single out the States of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for condemnation, as if those were the only States where 
there were any violations of the law. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, on the Committee on Appropriations we 
find the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. We find 
the chairmanof the committee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS]. Does any one suppose that either of these gentlemen 
would permit their States to be singled out, as mine has been, 
as States where large classes of the citizens of those States are 
delibe ‘ately charged with being guilty of violating the laws of 
the United States? I am sure they would protest as I have done. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will my friend allow me toask him one ques- 
tion, since he has referred to me? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. Can you tell me how it is that with the tax at 
90 cents a gallon they can sell whisky at $1.15 a gallon? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, I do not know; 
but the gent’eman ought to know that it is sold at that price all 
over the United States. 

Mr. SAYERS. I was not aware of the fact. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I suppose not. I say 
the average price of whisky is just as high in North Carolina as 
it is in any other State where it is made, in large quantities, 
and for that matter it is just as good. 

Mr.CARUTH. It was sold at 25 cents a gallon before there 
was any tax. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It was sold at 25 cents 
a gallon before there was any tax upon it, and if the tax is 90 
cents, and if without a tax they could sell itat 25 cents a gallon, 
“~— ean certainly sell it at $1.15 a gallon now. 

J r.STOCKDALE. You can buy it anywhere for $1.15 a gal- 
on 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 


The Revenue Bill, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOBEPH N. DOLPH, 
OF OREGON, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 20, 21, 28, 25, 26, 27, 28, and May 10, 1894. 


The Senate,as in Committeeof the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. DOLPH said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: At the Presidential election of 1888 the peo- 
ple of this country decreed the retirement from power of the 
Democratic party and the restoration of the Republican party 
to full control of the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, and commissioned it to revise tariff legislation in 
the interests of America as against the interests of foreign coun- 
tries, for the protection of American industries, American capi 
tal, and American labor. 

Benjamin Harrison was elected President, and it is no dispar- 
agement to any of his predecessors to say that among the dis- 
tinguished and able statesmen who have been elected to that ex- 
alted position, Mr. Harrison proved to be the peer of any. His 
foreign policy was admirable, vigorous, and well defined; his 
State papers for vigor, for terse English, for concise statements, 
for expressions of lofty patriotism are unsurpassed by any others 
in this or any country. He was true to the principles of his 
party. He did not consider those principles enunciated in the 
national platform of his party meaningless platitudes, but as 
rules of political conduct. 

Congress, too, put into practical legislation the declarations 
of the party; it revised the tariff, reducing the revenues in the 
interest of consumers and looking to the protection of the pro- 
ducers; it, by its tariff legislation, gave free sugar to every 
family; it stimulated American industries already established; 
it started new industries; it gave employment to labor; it in 
creased domestic production, and the amountof wages paid, stim- 
ulated trade and increased our exports and the balance of trade 
in our favor. Such an era of prosperity as we had from the 
passage of the McKinley law until the election of Mr. Cleveland 
had never before been witnessed in this country. 

But Republican Senators in their great desire to secure the 
passage of the McKinley bill in spite of the determined opposi- 
tion of the Democratic minority had refrained from discussion 
of the bill, and the constant reiteration of unfair and even false 
statements concerning the provisions of the bill upon this floor 
and by the Democratic press of the country had poisoned the 
public mind in regard to the measure, and the bill having passed 
the Senate just before the Congressional elections, Republican 
speakers having no sufficient opportunity to discuss it upon the 
stump, the Democrats secured control of the House in 1890. 

The issue between the two great parties of the country upon 
the tariff question was fairly made by the national platforms of 
the Republican and Democratic parties in 1892. The Repub- 
lican party declared for the American system of protection to 
American interests. The platform reported to the Democratic 
convention by the committee on resolutions declared in sub- 
stance that while the party was pledged to a reform of the tariff, 
industries which had been built up by a long course of protec- 
tion should not be ruthlessly destroyed, and recognized the dif- 
ference between the standard of wages paid in this country and 
in foreign countries. This resolution was by a large vote of 
nearly two-thirds of the delegates in the convention stricken 
out and the Neal resolution substituted, which declared in sub- 
stance that protection was robbery and unconstitutional. 

The battle was fought and the people of this country woke up 
the morning.after the election to find that they had decreed the 
return to power of the Democratic party, dominated by the 
Southern Democracy and pledged to the reversal of the policy 
which had given us a third of a century of unexampled prosper- 
ity. It is safe to say that many Democrats were surprised. 
The Republicans were disappointed and dazed. Only those who 
are familiar with the history of tariff legislation in this country 


and its effect on our industries had any adequate idea of the 
calamity which had fallen uponthe country, andeven they hoped 
that the result was not as disastrous as was claimed and that the 
Republicans would retain the control of the Senate and be thus 
able to prevent the threat of the destruction of the protective 
system being carried into effect. 
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On the 9th of November the Oregonian, a leading newspaper 
in the Northwest, said: 
WHAT IT MEANS. 
[From the Oregonian, November 9, 1592.] 


The country has decreed a change of fiscal and industrial policy in the 
most prosperous time it has ever known. This is largely the result of the 
immense foreign vote in the great cities; Chicago carried Illinois for Cleve- 
land as the city of New York carries New York State for him. The labor 
vote, largely foreign, ignorant of the extent of the prosperities, has been 
misled by dem«gogues, and has revolted against the best conditions it has 
ever known. Tae Populist craze, based on the same errors that have moved 
the labor vote, has contributed not a little to this result. A majority of the 
voters have for the time put experience aside, rejected the policy under 
which employment was abundant and wages better than ever before in our 
history. and have decided, though without knowing it, to put their labor on 
anequality with that of the cheap labor countries of the Old World. 

There will be arude awakening. We shall now have a free-trade policy. 
We ought to have it. The country has voted for it, and the present genera- 
tion should learn from experience whatit means. Na‘urally and inevitably 
there will be \imidity in making investments, yy in industrial enter- 
prise. Labor generally will tind the demand for it checked, since new es- 
tablishments will not be founded nor old ones enlarged under existing un- 
certainties. The election of Cleveland will carry with it a Democratic ma- 
a both in the Senate and the House, and there will be no obstacle toleg- 
siation on the basis of the Democratic platform, It will be more than one 
year till the new policy can be formulated into law and set in operation: 
nevertheless it is sure that the result of the election of yesterday wiil be the 
beginning of a period of industrial stagnation, resulting from the timidity 
of capital and uncertainty of business, ani that the consequence will re- 
coil with terrible force upon the labor classes, through whose vote chiefly 
the result has been brought about. They who know these things have but 
to wait regretfully for events to come about which they so plainly foresee. 


Three weeks later President Harrison in his last annual mes- 
sage presented a most able condensed statement of the growth 
of our industries and of national and individual wealth under the 
protective system, and prophesied the rude awakening of the 
people of the United States to the magnitude of the calamity 
which had overtaken them, the demoralization of business, the 
suspension of industries, the shrinkage of values, the loss of em- 

loyment, and the distress of the people which was. to follow. 
rere has been a remarkable fulfillment of his prediction, but 
he stated what all expected would come to pass who believe that 
national and individual prosperity can only be secured by the 
protection of home industries. He said: 


A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so high a de- 
gree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people. 

The total wealth of the country in 1860 was $16,159,616,068. Im 1890 it 
amounted to $62,610,000,000, an increase of 287 per cent. 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 30,626: in 
1890 it was 167,741, an increase of 448 per cent; and it is estimated that there 
Will be about 4,000 miles of track added by the close of the year 1892. 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census 
for seventy-five leading cities furnish the basis for the following compari- 
sons: 

In 1880 the capital invested in manufacturing was $1,232,839,670. 

In 1890 the capital invested in manufacturing was $2,900,735, 834. 

Tn 1880 the number of employés was 1,301,388. 

In 1890 the pumber of employés was 2.251,134. 

Tn 1880the wages earned were $501 965.778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were #1.221, 170,454. 

In 1880 the value of the product was 8,711.579, 899. 

In 1890 the value of the product was M,860,286,837. 

Iam informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of 
certain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890, accounts in part for 
the remarkable increase thus shown. But, after mak full allowance for 
differences of method and deducting the returns for all industries not in- 
cluded in the census of 1880, there remain in the reports from these seventy- 
five cities an increase in the capital employed of $1,522.745,604; in the vaiue 
of the product of 8,024,236, 166; in wages earned of $677,943, 929, and in the num- 
ber of wWage-earnvers employed of 856,029. The wage earnings not only show 
an increased aggregate, but an increased per capita from $386 in 1880 to $547 
in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

The new industria) piants established since October 6, 1890, and up to Octo- 
ber 22, 1802, as ally reported in the American Economist, number 345, 
and the extension of existing plants, 108; the new capital invested amounts 
to $0,449,050, and the number of additional employés to 37,285. 


. All this increase occurred under the stimulus of the McKinley 
aw. 


The Textile World for July, 1892, states that duringthe first six monthsof 
the present calendar year 135 new factories were built, of which 40 are cot- 
ton mills, 48 knitting mills, 26 woolen mills, 15 silk mills, 4 piush mills, and 
2ilinen mills. Of the 40 cotton mills 21 have been built in the Southern 
States. Mr. A. B. Shepperson, of the New York Cowon Exchange, esti- 
mates the nwnber of working spindles in the United States on September 
1, 1892, at 15,200,000, an increase of 660,000 over the year 1891. The consump- 
tion of cotton by American milis in 1891 was 2,306, bales, and in 1892 2,484,- 
000 bales, an increase of 188,000 bales. From the year 1869 to 1882. inclusive, 
there has been an increase in the consumption of cotton in Europe of 92 per 
cent, while during the same period the increased consumption im the United 
ote fet f the Treasury De 

e report ‘er, ial agent o ury Department, shows 
that at the daw of Septem 30, 1892. there were 32 companies mauufac- 
turing tin and terne plate in the United States and !4 companies building 
new works for such manufacture. The estimated investment in buildings 
and plants at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1898, if existing conditions 
Were to be continued, was $5,000,000, and the estimated rare of production 
200,000.000 pounds per annum. Tne actual production for the quarter end- 

September 30, 1892, was 10.952.725 pounds. 
report.ot Labor Commissioner of New York, shows that during 
the yeur 1891, in about 6,000 manufacturing establishments in that State em- 
braced the special mapa made Ue hie. One eeapenes 67 differ- 
ent industries. there was a net increase over the of 831,315, 130.68 in 
the value of the product, and of 86,377,925.09 in amount of wages paid. 
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The report of the commissioner of labor for the State of Massa.) 
shows that 3.745 industries in that State paid $120.416.248 in wages c.... 8 
year 1891, against $126,030,303 in 1890, an increase of $3,335,945. and thar mn 
was an increase of $9,932,490 in the amount of capitaland of 7.346 in +) -_ 
ber of persons employed in the same period. a 
During the last six months of the year 1891 and the fires «ix ; 
1892 the total production of pig iron was 9,710,819 tons, as agais t 
tons in the year 1890, which was the largest annual pre duction o 
tained. For the same twelve months of 18¥1-'92 the producti 
ingots Was 3,878,581 tons, an increase of 189,710 gross tons ov 
unprecedented yearly production of 3,688,871 gross tons in | 39: 
tion of Bessemer stee) rails for the-tirst six months of 18.2 w, 
tons, as against 702,080 grosstons during the last six months. 
The total value of our foreign trade (exports and imports o 
during the last fiscal year was $1,867,680,610, an increase of $ 
the previous fiscal year. The average annual value of our 
ports of merchandise for the ten fiscal years prior to 18)! 
it will be observed that our foreign trade for 1892 exceeded 
age value by $400,358,591, an increase of 27.47 percent. TT); 
value of this increase are shown by the fact that the ex 
1802 over 1891 was wholly in the value of exports, for th: 
the value of imports.of #17,513,754, 
The value of our exports during the fiscal year 1892 r 
figure in the history of the Government, amounting to $1 
ing by $145,797.338 the exports.of 1891 and exceeding the val 
by #202,875.686. A comparison of the value of our exports {0 
annual average for the ten years prior to 189! shows an exc: 
or of 34.65 per cent. The value of ourimportsof merchandise /,) 
Was %829,402,462, also exceeded the annual average value o 
prior to 1891 by $135,216,940. During the fiscal year 1892 tne va 
free of duty amounted to $57,900.658, the largest aggregate i, 
our commerce. The value of the imports of merchandise 
— in 1892 was 55.35 per cent of the total value of import 
with 43.35 per cent in. 1891 and 33.66 per cent in 1800. 
in our coastwise trade a most encouraging development 
there having been in the last four years an iucrease of 16 per 
nal commerce the statistics show that nosuch period of pro 
before existed. The freight carried in the coastiise trade of tie 
in 1890 aggregated 28,295,959 tons. On the Mississippi, Mis: 
Rivers.and tributaries in the same year the traflic aggregated 
and the total vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River 
year was 21,684,.00 tons. 
The vessel tonnage entered and cleared in the foreign trade of London yr 
ing 1890 amounted to.13,480.767 tons, and of Liverpool! 10,041.8u 
for these two great shipping ports of 24,422;568 tons, only slich 
of the vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River. A 
said thatthe season for the Detroit Kiver was but 228 days, w . 
in London and Liverpool the season was for the entire y i 
tonnage passing through the St. MarysCanal for the fiscal year Iso i 
to ¥,828.874 tons, and the freight tonnage of the Detroit River ; 
for that year at 25,000,000 tons, against 23,200,619 tonsint'91 Thea: 
traffic on our railroads for the year 1891 amounted to 704 
freight, compared with 691,344,437 tons in 1890, an increase 
Another indication of the general prosperity of the countr four the 
fact that the number of:depositors in savings banks incre: 
in 1860 to 4,258,893 in 1890, an increase of 513 per cent, and tic 
posits from #149,277,504 in 1860 to $1,524,844.506 in 1890, an ir 
cent. In 1891 the amountof deposits insavings banks was #1 | 
estimated that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the s 
earners. The bank clearances for nine months ending Se 
amounted to $4 ,049,390,808. For the same months in 1kv2 the 
$45. 180,601,947, an excess for the nine months of $4,140.211,139 
There never has been a time in our history when work wa 
or when wages were as high, whether measured by the curr 
they are d or by their power to supply the necessaries an 
life. It is true that the market prices of cotton and wheat lave | w 
It is one of the unfavorable incidents of agriculture that the farm 
pro juce upon.orders. He must sow and reap in ignorance of 
production of the year, and is peculiarly subject to the depreciati 
follows overproduction. But, while the fact I have stated is t: 
crops mentioned, the general average of prices has heen su 
i culture a fair participation in the general prosperity. ‘Th 
total farm products has increased from $1,343,646,866 in 1860 to: 
1891, as estimated by statisticians, an increase of 230 per c 


Mr. MILLS. Where does the Senator from Oreg et his 
estimates of the value of farm products for 1890? 

Mr. DOLPH. Lamreading now from the last ann g 
of President Harrison, and I have the statistics here at hand, 
provided by the Bureau of Statistics, which justi! 
ment. I have examined them as to the numb , 
hogs in the United Stites, not to compare the stutem ; 
message with them, but for another purpose. 

Thenumber of hogs January 1, 1891, was50,625,106and their va 
on January 1, 1892, the number was 52,.398.019- and the value 
January |, 1891, the number of cattle was 36,875.618 and the value 
on January 1, 182, the number was 37,651,239 and the value 97,71)! 

If any are discontented with their state here: if any believe that Wa 
prices, the returns for honest toil, are inadequate. | 
remember that there is no other country in the world W 
that seem to them hard would not be accepted as jis 
English —— would be glad to exchange the returns 
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those of the American farmer, and the Manchester work 

for those of their fellows at Fall River. ~ nore 
I believe that the protective system, which has now for Somet™’™s nw 

than thirty yearscontinnously prevailedin our legislation. bas beck * er 

instrument for che development of our national wealth and 4 hi not 


ful agency in protecting the homes of our workingmen from (he [By 
want. I have felt a most solici ous interest to preserve to our WOrKINs | 
le rates of wages thab would not only give daily bread, Dut supPp'y Ys 
ortable margin for those home attractions and family comforts al 
ments without which lie is neither hopeful nor sweet. They are hen 
citizens—wpart of the great people for whom our Constitution ant ‘atC 
ment were framed and civased—anditcan notbea perversion of (have 
stitution. to se legislate as to preserve in their homes the comfort, ae tial 
ence, loyalty, and sense of interest in the Government which are = “oO 
to good citizenship in peace, and: which will bring this stalwart throng. 
. to the defense of the fag when it is assailed. Rk antentiGe 
It is not my purpose to renew here the argument in favor of a prote’ a 
. The result of the recent election must be accepted as havi ad 
duced a new policy. We must assume that the present tarif, < a sales 
upon the lines of protection, is to be repealed, and that there 4s to De" 
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EN 
stituted for it a tariff law constructed soely with reference to revenue; 


e hec: inc rj 7 a sri- 

: iuty is to be higher because the increase will keep op» an Amet 
ene keep up the wages of an American workman, but that mm every 
case such a rate of duty is to be imposed as will bring to the Treasury of 
the United States the largest returns of revenue. The contention has not 
been between schetules, but between principles, and it would be offensive 
to suggest that the prevailing party will not carry into legislation the prin- 
ciples advocated by it and the pledges given to the people. The tariff bilis 
passed by the House of Representatives at the last session Were, as 1 sup- 
pose—even in the opinion of their promoters—inadequate, and justified only 
by the fact that the senate and House of Representatives were not im ac- 
cord. and that a general revision could not, therefore, be undertaken. 

Lrecommend tat the whole subject of tari? revision be left to the incom- 
ine Congress. itis matter of regret that this work must be delayed for at 
least three months; for the threat of great tariff changes introducesso much 
uncertainty that an amount. not easily estimated, of business inaction and 
of diminished production will necessarily result. It is possible also that 
this uneertainty may result in decreased revenues from customs duties, for 
our merchants Will make cautious orders for foreign goods in view of the 
prospect of tariff reductions and the uncertainty as to when they will tale 
effect. ‘Those who have advocated a protective tariff can well afford to have 
their disastrous forecasts of a change of policy disappointed. 

If asystem of customs duties can be framed that will set the idle wheels 
and looms of Kurope in motion and crowd our warehouses with loreign- 
made g ind at the same time keep our own mills busy: that will give 
us an increased participation in the “ markets ofthe world "' of greater value 
than the home market we surrender; that will give increased work to for- 
eign workmen upon products to be consumed by our people without dimin- 
ishing the amount of work to be done here; that will enable the American 
manufacturer to pay to his workmen from 50 to 100 per cent more in wages 
than is paid in the foreign mills and yet to compete in our market and in 
foreign markets with the foreign producer; that will further reduce the cost 
of articles of wear and food without reducing the wages of those who pro- 
duce them; that can be celebrated, after its effects have been realized, as its 
expectation has been, in Eutopean as well as in American cities, the authors 
and promoters of it will be entitled to the highest praise. We have had in 
our history several experiences of the contrasted effects of a revenue and of 
a protective tariff, but tais generation has not felt them, and the experience 
of one generation is not highly instructive to the next. The friends of the 
protective system, with undiminished confidence in the principles they have 
advocated. will await the results of the new experiment. 

The strained and too ofter disturbed reiations existing between the em- 
ployés and the employers i our great manufacturing establishments have 
not been favorable to a calm consideration by the wage-earner of the eliect 
upon wages of the protective system. The facts that his wages were the 
highest paid in like callings in the world and that a maintenance of this 
rate of wages, inthe absence of protective duties upon the product of his 
labor, was impossible, were obscured by the passion evoked by these con- 
tests. He may now be able to review the question in the light of his per- 
sonal experience under the operation of a tariff for revenue only. If that 
experience shall demonstrate that present rates of wages are thereby main- 
tained or increased. cither absolutely or in their purchasing power, and that 
the aggregate volume of work to be donein this country is increased, oreven 
maintained. so that there are mores or as many days’ work in a year at as 
good or better wages for the American workman as has been the case under 
the protective system, everyone wi | rejoice. 

A general process of wage reduction can not be contemplated by any pa- 
triovic citizen without the gravest apprehension. It may be, indeed I be- 
lieve is. possible for the American manufacturer to compete successfully 
with his foreign rival in many branches of production without the defense 
of protective duties. if the pay rolls are equalized: but the conflict that 
stands between the producer and that result and the distress of our work- 
ing people when itis attained are not pleasanttocontemplate. The Society 
of the Unemploved, now holding its frequent and threatening parades in the 
streets of foreign cities, shonld not be allowed to acquire an American dom- 
icile. 

In view of what the papers report every morning as to the prog- 
ress of the so-cailed armies of dissatisfied people towards the Na- 
tional capital, and in view of the remarkable discussion we have 
hadin this Chamber for two mornings recently upon the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas{ Mr. PEF FER], does it notlook as 
ifthe fears of our lateChief Magistrate are to be realized, and that 
** the Society of the Unemployed,” then. ‘‘ holding its frequent 
and threatening parades in the streets of foreign cities” has 
already acquired an American domicile? 

‘jr . . . 

The census reports show that remarkable and gigantic strides 
were made in industrial pursuits in this country between 1861 
and 1890. 

in that period of thirty years, despite the ravages of war, our 
population rose from 31,44 3, 321 to 62,622,250, as shown by the 
Eleventh Census; our acreage increased from 407,212,538 to 815,- 
000,000: our improved lands from 162,110,000 to 400,000,000; the 
number of those engaged in agriculture increased from 4,335,758 
to 9,600,000; the value of lands, fenees, and buildings increased 
from $6,645;Q 15,007 to $13,110,031,334; improvements and ma- 
chinery from $246,118,141 to $550,000,000: live stoek on farms 
from $1,089,529,915 to $2,418,766,028; cereals from 1,239,039,947 
bushels to 3,209,742,000 bushels. The capital invested in manu- 
faetures increased from $1,0)9,855,715 to $4,600,000,000; the value 
- o luction increased from $1 ,885,861,676 to $8.700,0U0,000 in 
] wv. I he wages paid in manufactures increased from $378,878,- 
916 to $2,000,009,000. 

his ir ~~ . 
[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor. } 





Saturday, April 21, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor last 
evening I was citing statistics from the census reports of 1860 
and 189) to show the remarkable growth of the industries and 
increase of the wealth of the country for thirty years under Re- 
publican rule and under a protective tariff. I now continue quo- 
ee from the census reports of the years named—1860 and 

890. The accumulations in savings banks increased during that 
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period from $149,277,554, or $4.75 per capita, to $1,524,844,500, o- 
$24.35 per capita; railways, 28,920 miles to 164,597 miles: assets 
of these roads, from $1,867 ,248,720 to 310,278,835,746; street rail- 
ways, from 404 miles to5,7°3 miles; investment in roads and eq uip- 
monts, from $14,862,840 to $389,359.29: assessed valuation of real 
and personal property, from $12,084,560,005 to $24,051,585,465, 





while the real value of the mation’s wealth ro from $16,129, 
616,068 to $63,648,000,000. 

The senior Senator from Iowa | Mr. ALLISON] a few days ago, 
in his mostable and elaborate speech upon the pending measuee, 
quoted some very significant and interesting figures from the 
census reports of 1880 and 1890, showing the remarkab owth 
of our industries, and the remarkable increase our we i 
during the decade from I880to 1890. Quoting from Ce is Bul 
letin No. 67, he showed that between 1830 and LSY0 the value 
our manufactured articles increased from $5,349,191,455 to $u 


435,377, an increase of 62.27 per cent. It connection with th 
statement it must be remembered that there was 1c 


nstant fall 


in the prices of minufactured articles, so that the increase in 
quantity for the deeade was undoubtedly equal to 100 per cent. 
From Census Bulletin No. 37%, of March 19, 1894, it appears that 


the wealth of the United States in 1890 was $65,000,000,009, as 
against $43,000,000,000 in 1880. The increase of the wealth of 
the country is divided into groups by the census reports 

One group, the North Atlantic division, consists of the New 


England States, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
the increase per capita in tho wealth of the country for the 


decade in this division was 323. In the South Atlantic division, 
consisting of the States from New Jersey to Florida, the growth 
per capita was $84. In the north central division. comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa. 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, the 
increase of wealth per capita during the decade was $1) [n 
the western division, comprising Montana, Wyoming. Colorado, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and California, the 
wealth per capita was $1,0U0. 

Of course this great increase of wealth inthe wester: 
is largely explainable by the fact thst in L380 there 
regions of country which were then unoccupied and uneultivated 
and which during thatdecade were settled, cultivated. and made 
valuable. In agriculture from 1880 to 1890 there w sn inerea 
in the value of farm lands, as shown by Census Bulletin 378, o 
23.23 per cent. The increase of value of farm implements and 
muchinery was 21.58 percent. There was this increase notwith- 
standing the fact that the price of all farm implements and m:- 
chinery decreased at least one-half during the decade. 

These are very interesting figures, and the statistics which ] 
have now cited from the last annual message of President Har 
rison, from the census reports of 18 0 and 1890, and the compur- 
ison which I have made of our wealth and the condition of our 
industries between 1880 and 1890, show a most remarkable de- 
giee of prosperity. 

The truth is that the United States, under Republican rule 
and under the protective policy, enjoyed for nearly a third of a 
century a period of prosperity which has been unequaled in this 
or any other country. In the midst of this great prosperity the 
Democratic party, pledged to the destructionof the policy ander 
which we have so prospered, came into power. Nowonder that 
those who were familiar with the history of the tariff, that those 
who knew what the con‘lition of the country was under free trade 
from the time when w: secured our independence until the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, that those who were familiar with the 
circumstances which led to the com nise tarilf of 1833 and 
knew that bvit every ind»stry had been paralyzed, labor thrown 
out of employment, and that under it bankruptcy and ruin pre- 
vailed, and that those who recalled the disastro ect of the 
tariff of 1857, which prostrated every industry in this country, 
prophesied that the d»y of reckoning would soon come and the 
people of this country would soon come to realize the mistake 
which they had made in relegating to the rear the party which 
had so long controlled the Government and putting the Demo- 
cratie party in power. 

Sir, how speedily these prophesies were verified! The wheels 
of progress were stopped; the intelligent mansgers of great 
industries immediately began to shorten sail and- prepare for 
the evil day which they knew was to come: orders for goods 
were countermanded, importations decreased, purchases of raw 
material by manufacturers were discontinued, new enterprises 
were abandoned, collections were pressed, indu-trial establish- 
ments began to suspend operations, banks began to suspend pay- 
ment, moneyed institutions fiiled, merchants were bankrupted, 
values shrunk, revenues fell of, gold began to go abroad the 
first month after the Presidential election, and $35,000,000 of 
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gold went out in December and January and until the 25th of 
February. 
Cleveland was inaugurated on March 4. but notwithstanding 
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the disastrous condition of the country, notwithstanding doubt 

revailed everywhere as to the policy of the Democratic party, 
Secanae, although the platform of that party bad declared that 
protection was a robbery and unconstitutional, there were thou- 
sands of voters in this country who believed that Cleveland was 
better than his party, and who thought that the threat of free- 
trade legislation contained in the Democratic platform would 
never be put into execution. Congress was not convened until 
the 7th of August. Then, instead of recognizing the causes 
which had brought disaster upon the country, instead of an- 
nouncing to the country that the policy under which the country 
had prospered for thirty years was not to be reversed, instead of 
suggesting that there should be speedy action by Congress in 
order that the country might know what was to be done with 
the tariff, an attempt was made to make the Sherman law the 
scapegoat, and all our disasters, the paralyzation of business, 
the destruction of our industries, the exportation of gold, the 
condition of the Treasury, were charged to the operation of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 

It will be remembered that as soon as I could get the floor in the 
Senate after the President's message reached Congress, in which 
he stated that the operation of the Sherman law was the cause 
of all our troubles, | took issue with the President upon that 
proposition, and that I stated that while I was opposed to the 
Sherman law on general principles as not being based upon sound 
financial principles, I did not agree with the President that it 
was the cause of our difficulties. I stated then that if the Dem- 
ocratic party had not declared in its platform for the repeal of 
that law, if the friends of the incoming Administration had not 
sought to force a Republican Senate and a Republican Adminis- 
tration to repeal that law, if it had not been denounced as unsafe 
and the direst prophesies of its effect upon our financial condi- 
tion had not been made by Democratic newspapers, we might 
have continued under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration of four 
years, as we had continued under Mr. Harrison’s Administration, 
to purchase silver under the law and store it in the vaults of the 
Treasury and issue acurrency monthly which would have added 
to our circulation and promoted the general prosperity. 

I then took occasion to cite the Senate and the country to the 
fact that we never had enjoyed prosperity in this country ex- 
cept under the ———— policy and that all our hard times, all 
our business and financial reverses had been caused by the aban- 
donment or the threatened abandonment of the protective pol- 


icy. 

Nir. President, if the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] will 
permit me, and I presume he will have no objection tomy read- 
ing a quotation from such a source, I shall read briefly from the 
message of President Cleveland sent to the first, the extraordi- 
nary, session of the Fifty-third Congress. He said: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, in- 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to 
call together in extra session the people’s representatives in Congress, to 
the end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative duty 
with which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated and 
dangers threatening the future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which aay check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have eprane up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have 
suspended because abundant assets were not immediately available to meet 
the demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and indi- 
viduals are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to 
loan, and those engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the 
securities they offer forloans, though heretofore satisfactory, areno longer 
accepted. Values supposed to bs fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and 
loss and failure have invaded every branch of business. 


Coming from such a source, a statement of that kind as to the 
condition of ourjenterprises, our business, and the entire country 
after about five months of the present Administration should 
commend itself to the careful consideration of every Senator. 
As I have said, the President called Congress together on the 
7th of August, but the whole message or the recommendations 
of the message were contined substantially to the repeal of the 
Sherman law. Substantially the President recommended, if I 
recollect the tenor of the message, that tariff legislation should 
- aes for the time being. Now, after fourteen months 
of the term of the present Administration have expired, and after 
Congress has been insession nearly eight months, the discussion 
of the tariff measure of the dominant party has just commenced 
in the Senate. 

The party is not united as toits provisions. The effectof the 
threat of free-trade legislation has been to deplete the Treasury 
of the United States. Already $50,000,000 of bonds have been 
sold for the real purpose of providing funds to meet the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Governmont, and if we may judge from the 
monthly reports of the condition of the Treasury which we re- 
ceive it will be but two or three months before it will be neces- 
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sary to repeat that method of solving our financial troyhio 
to issue and sell another lot of bonds. - 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Oregon permit mo {o 3 
terrupt him for a moment? : anal 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr.SHOUP in the chaip) 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Delay. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. ——— 

Mr.GRAY. I wish to say that the coming of that emo, 
will depend entirely upon how long the Senators who «... 
thize with the Senator from Oregon obstruct the passage) ; 
pending bill. . 

Mr. DOLPH. LIundertake to say that if the pending , 
becomes a law it will benecessary to repeat the expedient y 
has been resorted to by the present Administration ang 45 . 
bonds to pay the ordinary expenses of Government every thn, 
months until the end of this Administration, and wnti) yo 1, 
publican party shall have secured not only control of the Ho, 
of Representatives and elected a Republican President. }), 
control of this branch of Congress. 

The present bill is neither a tariff-for-revenue measure ; 
orotective measure. It will not when enacted, as confess, 
its advocates, provide revenue sufficient for the support o; 
Government, but it is proposed that we shall resort to 4 
measure to supply the deficit which will be caused by t! 
tion of duties on imports. It is a hotch-potch, a pi 
Dolly Varden, an aggregation of incongruous provisions, 
the confessed product of an unholy compromise, the pat 
of which no one will own, and of whichif we may judge, froy) qj) 
appearances, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voorneys) | 
washed his hands and has left the responsibility for its pa 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. Hopelessly (i- 
vided, proved to be imcompetent, drifting with the tide, th 
Democratic party would do itself credit and confer a blessing 
upon the country by acknowledging its incompetency to deg 
with existing conditions and stepping down and out and letting 
the party which successfully conducted the Government 
third of a century, with the exception of four years when the 
Democratic party was helpless to do the country harm, take 
charge of the administration of the Government, provide for the 
necessities of the Treasury, and restore confidence between man 
and man and business prosperity. 
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I was surprised yeaerney, when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]in his most excellent and ablespeechas- 
serted substantially that the people of this country had already 


become convinced of their mistake, had already learned the ob 
ject lesson which the condition of the country affords, and were 
now sorry that they had ever intrusted the Democratic party 
with power, to hear the Senatorfrom Delaware [Mr. Gray{deny 
that there had been any expression of public opinion upon the 
subject of the Wilson bill. Sir, every State election and every 
Congressional election which has occurred since the last Presi- 
dential election has been a protest against the Wilson Dill. In 
every such election the people of this country have placed the 
seal of their condemnation upon this Administration, upon the 
Democratic party, and upon the free-trade proposition of the ma- 
jority in Congress; and in every town meeting and inevery mu- 
oe election the opposition to this measure has been empla- 
sized by Republican victories or increased Republican votes. 
If the people of this country could vote to-day upon the ques 
tion as to whether the Wilson bill should become a law or not, 
the verdict against the bill would be overwhelming. | will 
state more. If the Democratsof the Northern States to-day as 
Democrats, without being driven out of the party, without hay- 
ing the party lash applied to them, without being denounced as 
Benedict Arnolds and as traitors to the party, could vote upon 


the question as to whether protection to American industries 
should ype in this country or whether the Southern idea 0! 
the tariff should prevail, the Democracy of the North to-dag 


would vote in favor of protection to American industries, : 
set their seal of condemnation upon the pending measure. Ah, 
if the foresight of the workingmen of this country had been as 
good as their hindsight the Democratic party never would pat ® 
succeeded; Mr. Cleveland would not to-day be President ol t - 
United States, and the Democratic party, controlled by the “ i 
ern Democracy, would not to-day be incontrolof Congress. — a 
idea has been put into verse by some one under the head 0 
Hind Sight. It is to the air of Yankee Doodle. 


1, 
One year ago 
We struck the blow 
For Grover and free-trading, 
With loud acclaim, 
With streets aflame, 
With marching and parading. 
‘*Grover, Grover,” was our cry, 
‘*Four years more of Grover, 
With the free-trade flag on high, 
Then we'll be in clover.” 
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We little thought 
The fight we fought 
And won—delusive clover! 
Would bring, instead, 
But paupers’ bread 
To men who cried for Grover. 
“Grover, Grover,”’ Was our cry, 
‘‘Four years more of Grover,” 
With the free-trade flag on high, 
The soup house is the clover. 
3. 
They told us then 
We workingmen 
Were robbed by laws unfeeling; 
No man to-day 
Has that to say, 
‘Tis workingmen are stealing— 
Stealing rides from town to town, 
Thinking still of Grover. 
Every freight is loaded down, 
But none can find the clover. 





They told us, too, 
How well they knew . 
"Twas for our great promotion, 
That goods should be 
Admitted free 
From lands beyond the ocean. 
A million hungry men, since then, 
Have thought the whole thing over. 
They'll have their say another day, 
And ‘twill be “‘ good-bye,’’ Grover. 
Laughter. ] : 5 ; 
ie Brosident, I have adverted briefly to the dilatoriness, the 


slowness of this Administration and of Congress in the matter of 
tariff reform. I have herean extract from the Argonaut, printed 
at San Francisco, written, I think, by the proprietor and editor 
of the paper, a very vigorous thinker and writer. At all events, 
it is worth reading, and I will read it: 


When Grover Cleveland was elected President of the United States for the 
second time we were told by his admiring henchmen that the golden age had 
come. During his first term one of the Houses of Congress remained Repub- 
lican, but during his second the House of Representatives was overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, the Senate was Democratic, the Executive was Demo- 
cratic. Here was the opportunity for Grover Cleveland. He and his party 
had been hurled into power by one of those popular convulsions which at 
times sweep over this land, and which apparently presaged a greater one 
which shall sweep them out again. He had astrong and united party behind 
him, flushed with victory. He had behind that party, as he thought, the peo- 

le of the United States. He said in his inaugural: “The people of the 

nited States have decreed that on this day the controlof their Govern- 
ment, in its legislative and executive branches, shall be given to a political 

arty pledged in the most positive terms to the accomplishment of tariff re- 
orm. If failure can be traced to our fault or neglect, Wwe may be sure the 
people will hold us to a swift and exacting accountability.” 

It is not only in the matter of tariff reform that the people will hold Mr. 
Cleveland and his party to a ‘swift and exacting accountability.” Even 
that will-o’-the-wisp issue, upon which they have led a deluded people into 
the Dismal Swamp of want and destitution, they have evaded. Over a 
year has elapsed since Grover Cleveland and his party went into power; 
twenty months have passed since the Democratic party, assembled in con- 
vention at Chicago, ‘denounced protection as a fraud—a robbery of the 
te majority of the American people for the protection of the few.’’ Yet 

n all that time what have they done toward giving the people that free 
trade for which they foolishly clamored? Nothing. After many months 
they have given them that mongrel mass of contradictions, the Wilson 
tariff bill, in which a shameful shuffle or an iniquitous bargain lurks in 
every line. ‘Free trade for the North, protection for the South’—that is 
the Wilson bill. 

But there are other matters besides the tariffin which the people will hold 
Mr. Cleveland and his party to ‘‘a swiftand exacting accountability.” It is 
the execution of the law of the land which he swore to carry out when he 
took his oath of office. On May 5, 1892.an act was approved requiring every 
Chinese laborer resident in the United States to procure a certificate of res- 
idence before May 5, 1893, or be deported. Whatever may be the opinion of 
of the people East or West, North or South about this act, it is the law. 
Mr. Cleveland, by his oath of office, swore “ totake care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed."’ Has he kept his oath? Look at the record. 

On May 4, 1893, an order went forth from the Administration commanding 
the United States officials to make no arrests for violation of this law. 
What authority did Mr. Cleveland have tosuspend thislaw? His authority 
was not derived from the Constitution or the laws. Mr. Cleveland had no 
authority. He willfully chose to set himself above Congress, the Consti- 
“For ihis the poople will hold Mr. Cl 

‘or this the people w ° r. Cleveland and his party to “ 
exacting accountability.” —" & ewift and 

The terrible summer of 1893 advanced—the panic summer of 1893, year of 
triumphant Democracy and soup houses. As the dreadful days of the sum- 
mer wore on, & clamor arose for Mr. Cleveland to convene Congress in extra 
session. The people felt dumbly that they were wounded al.nost unto death, 
yet knew not who had hurt them. They know better now; they know that 
oa were wounded in the house of their friends, the Democrats. Yet the 
stolid man in the White House heeded not their cry. Herefused to convene 
Congress before the regular winter session. Banks burst, mills closed, fac- 
tories shut down, railroads were wrecked, workingmen were thrown into 
idleness and beggary. At last the obstinate obstructionist in the White 
House yielded, and convened Congress in extra session on August 7, 1893, to 
use the words of his proclamation, owing to ‘the distrustand apprehension 
which pervaded all business circles, causing great loss and damage to the 
people, threatening to cripple the merchants, stop the wheels of manufac- 

ure, bring distress on the farmers, and withhold from the workingman the 
wage of labor.” 

All this he ascribed to the purchasing clauseof the silver law of July, 1890. 
Even if this were the cause of the terrible panic of the summer—and it was 
nhot—the Democrats dallied and wavered, as they always do. At last, after 
months of bickering, the repeal was approved November 1, 1893, having been 
passed only through the patriotic and unselfish action of the Republican 
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minority in aiding the Democrats to come to an agreement among them- 
selves. Wedo not believe that the silver bill had anything to do with the 
panic of 1893—the fact that its repeal had absolutely no effect upon business 


proves that—but if Mr. Cleveland believed that it was the cause, why did he 
not convene Congress in extra session to “@peal the bill immediately upon 
his inauguration? Why, when he did take this tardy action, did the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress spend three months in childish wrangling over 
the repeal of a measure which their President declared was the cause of the 
country’s ruin‘ 

On the 7th of November the fall elections took place. For the first time 
since the inauguration the people had an opportunity to record through the 
ballot box their opinion of eight months of Democratic rule. That opinion 
was clear and unmistakable. A Republican governor was elected in Massa- 
chusetts, Republican majorities replaced Democratic majorities in New 
York State, a Republican Legislature was elected in {New Jersey, a Repub 
lican governor was elected in Iowa, and a Republican State treasurer was 
elected in Pennsylvania with a plurality of 139,000. It was evident that the 
people were beginning to hold Mr. Cleveland and his party ‘to a swift and 
exacting accountability."’ 

On November 10, 1893, Mr. Cleveland's foreign secretary, Mr. Gresham, 
gave his report to the President on the Hawaiian matter. This was sent to 
Congress by Mr. Cleveland in a message recommending that the United 
States overthrow the de facto government of Hawaii and restore the mon 
archy. This was met with a tumult of indignation throughout the land. 
This country has not reached a point where Cleveland or any other mancan 
override the law and attempt to restore a monarchical form of government 
with the aid of the Navy of the United States. This is arepublican nation, 
and its citizens are freemen. They will not brook ascheme on the part of 
their Executive to overturn a friendly and feeble government seeking 
through tangled paths to reach to freedom like to theirs. For his treason 
to republican institutions the people of this country will hold Mr. Cleveland 
to “a swift and exacting accountability.” 

Mr. Cleveland led his party to power at the head of the mostextraordinary 
collection ever marshaled at the polls. Discontented farmers were told 
that their products would sell for higher prices under free trade; mechanics 
were told they could buy farm products at lower prices under free trade; the 
South was told that they, as consumers, would profit largely by free trade; 
the West was promised free silver, and the east was promised the repeal of 
the silverlaw. Allied with the Democracy were the Populists, the social- 
ists, and theanarchists. At the head of this grand army of Democracy, dis- 
content, and danger, marched GroverCleveland. But his forcesare turning 
nowand rendinghim. The free-silver men denounce him as a traitor; the 
gold men lay the financial crisis at his door for dallying with the silver 
question; the protection Democrats denounce the Wilson bill as a menace 
_ lustry, While the Southern free traders call it a broken platform 
p edge 

With his party rent and torn by quarreling factions, with a hostile party 
united and hovering hawk-like on his track, with the industries of the coun- 
try prostrated, and with idleness, want, and beggary on every hand, as the 
resuit of his and his party's policy, Grover Cleveland stands irresolute to- 
day. His words are coming true, and the people of the United States are 
holding him to “a swift and exacting accountability.’ 


I also desire in this connection to quote an article from the 
Manufacturer, a paper published at Philadelphia, pursuing a 
similar strain in regard to the present Administration and de- 
nouncing its violations of law or at least its refusal to carry out 
the laws of theland. It is headed: 

THE ATTACK UPON CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Hurtful and destructive as is Mr. Cleveland's assault upon the industrial 
system of the country, he has given even greater occasion for alarm by his 
persistent efforts to undermine the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment. Evenif he shall succeed in opening the door to foreign competition 
which shall close American mills or depress American wages, the wrong 
may be righted when once more the Government shall be controlled by wise 
and patriotic men. But there can be no reparation for the establishment of 
precedents that may encourage bolder and abler, ifnot more unscrupulous, 
Presidents to usurp the authority of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. The only peril that can ever threaten the permanence of our free 
institutions is to be looked forin that direction. If Mr.Cleveland dare go 
so far, he will probably have a successor who will dare go farther. If Mr. 
Cleveland may thus trespass upon the rights of Congress without fear that 
the poor creatures whom he has intimidated will resist him and impeach 
him, some President with larger ability and equal indifference to the obliga- 
tion of his oath of office may proceed much beyond mereimitation of his 
evil example. 

Mr. Cleveland, during both of his terms, has made a practice of employing 
his power of appointment unlawfully for the subjection of Congress to his 
will. The case of ‘‘Sowden, of Allentown,” first directed the attention of 
the nation to this outrageous proceeding; and Samuel! J. Randall was one 
of the earliest victims of the spite and hatred which overwhelms representa- 
tives of the people who possessed the courage to defy the usurper. During 
the past eleven months Mr. Cleveland has never relaxed his purpose to com 
pel Congress, by Dayne and browbeating, to obey hiscommands. When 
the silver contest raged last summer the Senators who conducted his cam- 
paign took orders directly from him, not daring cven to consent to an 
amendment or a compromise without first discovering his wishes. In his 
dealings with Hawaii he treated Congress with open contempt, refusing to 
reveal his purposes, despising the constitutional requirement that the 
Senate should confirm Blount and actually waging war without consent of 
Congress upon a friendly government. He condescended to explain to Con 
gress his policy only when it had failed and brought upon him the shame 
and humiliation which are shared by the nation 

At this moment he is engaged in a contest with the Senate in which he 
and his organs openly declare thatthe right to make appointments to office 
is his solely, and that exercise of independent judgment by Senators with 
respect to such appointments is an offense against his majesty. That this 
is not too strong a statement is proved by the declaration of the New York 
Evening Post, that Mr. Cleveland is contending for the ‘‘mastery”’ of the 
Senate. Harper's Weekly also goes so far as to declare that the Senate has 
been guilty of “crime’’ in “impudently asserting the right to share inand 
control the appointing power.”’ 

Observe the language of these servile organs of the aspiring dictator at 
Washington. The President, according to one, should be the *‘ master ” of 
the United States Senate. According to the other, it is a criminal offense 
that the Senate should dare to ‘‘share in or to control theappointing power!” 
The Constitution, which this man has sworn to obey, makes the Senate not 
his servant, nor even his equal; it makes that body in some important par- 
ticulars the superior of the President. His power is to suggest candidates 
for office. The function of the Senate is to determine the fitness or unfitness 
of the candidates and to reject them if it wills. Its actionis final. There 
can be no appeal. Nor can the President take another step without the con- 
sent of the Senate. The body that possesses such right of last Judgment is 
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not the inferior of the authority that names the candidates. Necessarily it 


his superior. 
whe deliberate purpose of the great men who framed the Constitution was 
to place the Senate in that position and to clothe it with the higher power. 
The inspiration to such action, afanyone familiar with history knows, w s 
the desire to place a peremptory check upon a President who should try to 
abuse his power of appointment for personal ends, either gratification of 
spite or treason against the Government. 

Mr. Cleveland, then, in fighting with the Senate, and in endeavoring to 
gain the “mastery” of that body, is simply fighting against the funda- 
mental law of the country and trying to seize power which does not, and in- 
deed could not without peril to the nation, belong to him. Thusthe interest 
of any individual Senator in the contest becomes necessarily significant. 

The Senate in such a case is the representative of the Constitution, of the 
principles of free government, of the rights of the people as a whole. Mr. 
Cleveland stands for aggression upon the legislative department of the 
Government, which. when permitted and encouraged in other lands, has usu- 
ally ended in the overthrow of liberty and the supremacy of a dictator. 
This reckless and dangerous man, therefore, must be recognized asa public 
enemy; and he deserves to encounter not only stubborn resistance to his 
policy of evil, but the strong condemnation of intelligent public opinion. 


Mr. President, since the pending bill was reported I have been 
endeavoring to study it somewhat, to see if I could ascertain 
whatit means. I at first thought I might get some information 
from the majority of the Finance Committee who reported the 
bill. I recollect hearing when I was a young man a story told 
concerning an eminent judge in New York. He was met one 
morning by a dapper young man, a late member of the Legisla- 
ture, when with a book under his arm he was taking a constitu- 
tional walk and occasionally glancing at its pages. The young 
member of the Legislature walked up to him and said: ‘‘ Judge, 
what is that you have?” ‘' Why,” he says, ‘‘I have the new 
code.” That was the New York code of 1848, which was the first 
code in this country that abolished the old technical common- 
law pleadings and adopted a new system of an Oh,” 
he says, “is that it? Well, I was in the Legislature and helped 
make it, and can tell you all about it.” [Laughter.] Acting on 
this suggestion, I should be inclined to apply to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance for information if it had not been 
that my eminent friend who sits at my right [Mr. ALLISON], in 
his speech the other day substantially declared, or insinuated 
broadly at least, that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
does not himself understand the bill. Well, I do not know but 
that was a good thing. Perhaps he could talk better about a 
thing he did not understand, especially about this bill, than if 
he had understood it. 

I find that my difficulty in atonans to study this bill is 
shared by others. I hold in my hand an extract from a speech 
made by Representative PAYN# of New York, while the Wilson 
bill was pending in the House, in which he said: 

I have studied this bill to see if I could find any theory upon which it was 
constructed Itis not a protective bill, although the committee have left 
some protective features init. They have evenseen fit to adopt a number of 


the rates contained in the McKinley bill. The title of the says that itis 
‘to raise revenue,’ yetit proves to be a bill to reduce revenue by $76,000,000 a 
ear. 

- As I have gone through its provisions, and examined its paragraphs, and 
studied its relations to the different industries of the country, 1 have come 
*o the conclusion that the committee have gone back to the year 1880, and 
with their candidate for the Presidency in that year, have agreed that ‘‘ the 
tariff is a local issue.” [Laughter.} , aa I have heard the debate pro- 
grene and have seen my colleague from the Troy district [Mr. HAINES] with 

big petition —_— more protection on collars and cuffs, have 
heard him say if the were amended to suit him in respect to collars and 
cuffs he would support it, I have concluded that the members of the House 
propose to make the tariff question in this bill a local issue, and had said to 
each other: “If we can fix it up to suit matters ‘in our town’ it will be all 
right and we will vote for it.” |Laughter.] 

ir. Cnairman, the bill itself is curious from another standpoint. The 

committee have put a duty on rice of 1} cents pound uivalent to an 
ad valorem of 83. cent. There are few articles in the bill that carry a 
larger ad valorem duty thanrice. Plate glass,24 by 0 inches wide or above, 
has a little higher duty than rice. Chemicals, and beverages of which alco- 
hol is a large component, have a somewhat higher duty than rice. Tobacco 
has a somewhat her duty. On alcohol and tobacco there is a very heavy 
internal-revenue tax, and of course there must be compensation for this tax, 
and this internal-revenue tax upon spirits is away up above the ad valorem 
*tPlayiaw cats have aide higher percentage of uty than rice, I suppos 

aying cards have a percentage of duty rice. Is 8 
We shall know when we get the next me from the Executive Mansion 
giving us another cha: in the infamy at Hawaii, what the conclusions of 

committee are on the subject of play cards—whether they will put an 
internal-revenue tax of 2 cents a pack on t . 


In attempting to study this bill I concluded it would prob- 
ably be profitable to adopt the plan suggested by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Hit], for the Senate to consider it, and so 
I commenced on the free list. I ran along down through the 
names of a number of chemicals and otherarticles, which [knew 
but little about, until I struck the article of apatite. It struck 
me that that was an article which I ought to know something 
about. I commenced to investigate that. The first thought 
that occurred to me was, if appetites are on the free list no one 
need complain of a loss of goes; hecanimportanother. But 
then, on the other hand, this idea suggested itself to me: in 
the midst of this general demoralization of business and depres- 
sion of industries, and of unemployed labor, and the want and suf- 
fering, is it wise to increase appetites? It is spelled a-p-a-t-i-t-e 
on the free list; but I do not criticise the orthography of the 
committee. [Laughter.] 
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Then I struck balm of Gilead on the free list. There ; 
consolation in thai, for no matter how hard the time 
matter how much suffering may be in the country, y 
be compelled to exclaim with Jeremiah, “Is there 
Gilead? is there no physician there?” For is not ba] 
on the free list? |Laughter.|] I say I thank the ec: 
putting balm of Gilead on the free list. 

Then we come to the item of skeletons. Well, wi 
on the free list not only every family can have its; 
we can have one in every closet. [Laughter.] [f 
condition continues, if the Wilson bill passes, if , 
are to be demoralized, if our workmen are to | 
ployment, if there is to be destitution and want t] 
land, starvation will follow and we shall hav. 
skeletons of domestic production and will 
any. 

Then I came to another item as I run down 
and that isspunk. I have been a little undecide 
sure that this side of the Chamber do not care 
goes on the free list or whether it is made duti 
spunk enough, and the Republican party do no 
you, we shall show at the fall elections whether 
party hasspunk. [am satisfied that my State : 
of the country that I have the honor in part to 
spunk enough; but if my friends on the other sid: 
ber, if the section of country which controls the d 
in Congress, want spunk on the free list, and exp 
advantage by that, [ am willing it shall be there 

Then | come to another provision, and for that w 
the majority of the Committee on Finance of the Se 
I see it is a Senate amendment: 

467, Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut. inc! 
glaziers’,and engravers’ diamonds not set, and diamond 
jewels to be used in the manufacture of watches or clock 

Oh, we have heard a great deal about the sym) 
Democratic party for the poor man and the laboring ma: 
crocodile tears we have had herein the last ten yeurst 
been in the Senate, when the manufacturers have )ee: 
and denounced as robber barons, when it has been a:ser! 
the effect of the protective system was to make the rich 
and the poor poorer, when it was asserted that the D 

arty was the only true friend of the poor man! An 

ve an exhibition of the interestof the Democratic) 
laboring man. 

I have been curious to know how broad was that }) 
and what precious stones it included, and I have foun 
the first place, I find there are a great variety of diamo: 
so, when diamonds are placed upon the free list : 
free of duty, we shall have the South African d 
Australian diamonds, the Brazilian diamonds, the [ndia 
monds,and colored diamonds, and under precious st: 
have colored stones, corundum, ruby, sapphire, eme: 
and balas rubies, opal, cat’s-eye, turquoise, and s 8 
asteria. 

When we come to the semiprecious stones, and | | 
this isa provision peculiarly in the interests of t 
and of the laboring man, it will receive a liberal inter; 
and we shall have thesemiprecious stonesadmitted fr 
we shall have amber, amethyst, agate, alexandrite. « 
bloodstone, carnelian, or red chalcedony, chrysolite 
beryl), chrysoprase, garnet, carbuncle, jacinth, and 
stone, jasper, labrador, lapis, lazuli, malachite, seleni 
stone, onyx, peridot, quartz cat's-eye, rock crysta 
maline, zircon, jargoon or hyacinth, and coral. 

That is a long list, and their admission free of duly 
great boon to the poor people of this country, to the poo 
and laboring man! 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask to interrupt the Senators very © 
quent and fervid sp2ech on this subject? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam glad to yield to the Senator. 


Mr. ALLEN, I should like to ask the Senator if it isnot"! 
that under this bill diamonds are taxed higher than unce 
McKinley act? 


Mr. DOLPH. [should like to have the Senator show!» 
All diamonds and precious stones, rough or uncut, wilt > 
the free list if this bill passes. i 

Mr. ALLEN. My understanding is that the present ¢.') 
15 cent. s ~ 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir; under this bill diamonds such as*®'" 
mentioned are not to be taxed at all, butare on the [ree ' 
The Senator has not read the bill; he has not paid atten" 
the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Financ: ' 
does notunderstand the bill, and I would advise the Senator } 
fore he undertakes to talk upon it to read it. 

Mr. ALLEN, I have read the bill. 
Mr. DOLPH. I am very certain I am right, and 


I know what 
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Tam talking about. The Democratic party proposes, in the in- 
terestof the poor man, to put diamonds and precious stones upon 
the free list. i" 
Mr. ALLEN. All poor people ought to be able to wear dia 
monds. There is no objection to that. 
Mr. DOLPH. I agree to that. 


said anything against this provision? Has not all I have said 


been in praise of it? Then, why does the Senator undertake now | t 


to put a false construction upon what | am saying? 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, my reading 
the bill is that the tax upon diamonds is 50 per cent higher un- 
der the proposed measure than under the McKinley act. 
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| foreign markets fer hog product 


Does the Senator think I have | 


of | 


i quite agree with the Senator from Oregon that a greatmany | 


things are put on the free list which ought to go upon the taxa- 
ble List. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
friend will find in the free list in this bill. 
a few that I thought I knew something about. 

[ wish to make a suggestion. I see my friend from Kansas 
{[Mr. Perver]is here. Remembering the bills and resolutions 
my friend from Kansas has introduced in the last ten or fifteen 
days, and also my friend from Nebraska, I suggest to them that 
if, instead of waiting for the Senate to pass a resolution consti- 
tuting a committee, they should constitute themselves a special 
committee, and in the interest of the poor people of thiscountry 


Thereareagreat many curious things that my 


and of good order go out and meet Coxey’s army and take this | 


bill with them and take this list of preciousstones and diamonds 
which I have read, and read the bill with this free list and ex- 
plain to them that if this bill passes diamonds and precious 
stones are to be admitted free of duty, lam very sure that Cox- 
evy’sarmy would disband and go home at once; that Coxey would 
cease to demand labor and money and bread, and be satisfied with 
free diamonds and free precious stones! 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from Oregon would accompany 
us in order that we might have some friend along to amuse the 
company while there, I should be willing to undertake the 
journey. [Laughter.] , 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator will have to go without me. The 
Seuator very well knows that [ have been seeking his protec- 
tion for the last two weeks, and I think I have an understanding 
with him thatwhen Coxey’s army gets here I am to be considered 
hisfriend. I do not go anywhere unless the Senator from Kan- 
sas precedes me at least. |Laughter.] 

Lam beginning to understand now why my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Harris} is getting so anxious about this bill and 
insists under the agreement which has been made that every 
minute of the four hours shall be occupied in the discussion of 
the tariff bill, and has offered a resolution to compel us to meet 
here at 11 o elock in the morning and commence the discussion 
of this billati2. LIapprehend the anxiety of the Senator from 
Tennessee is to confer upon the seven or eight million colored 
people of the South as soon as possible the great boon which will 
be con‘erred when we pass this bill and make diamondsand pre- 
cious stones free. 

Glaneing along through the free list I find a great many agri- 
cultural products are placed init. The first thatattracts my at- 
tention is bacon and hams. I wish some member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance would listen to what I have to say. 

The members of the committee seem to have made up their 
minds that they have done, if not the best, the only thing they 
could do; they have compromised their principles and this bill; 
they expect to get the-votes of the Senators from Louisiana by 
putting sugaron the dutiable list, and the Senators from West 
Virginia by putting a small duty on coal, and they have got 
things fixed up so they hope to get the bill through the Senate, 
and now they are oblivious tocriticisms of the bill and will not 
learn anything about it. Ido not greatly wonder at this, be- 
cause we were told when we were discussing the question as to 
whether or not there should be hearings Fee the Finance 
Committee upon the pending measure, that they could not learn 
anything from anyone; they knew all about the subject, knew 
more about it than the people who wanted to inform them in 
regard to it, and so, now with their supreme egotism, I su pose 
they are not anxious to hear this bill discussed. I should like 
to have some one give me a good reason for putting bacon and 
hams on the free list. I suppose it is beeause our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber want to serve the farmers they have 
been so anxious to serve, judging from their declarations for 
years. 

Mr. President, do you know how many hogs we had during 
the last year in the United States? They numbered 45,206,498, 
of the value of $270,384,626. We export a very large amount of 
all the products of the swine. We all reeall that during late 
years the Department of State and the Department of Agricul- 





» been endeavoring in every possible way to extend our 
, and they have seemed to be 
lous of and to vie with each other as to which should do the 
nost e removal of restrictions inGermany and ot! 
countries upon the importations o m in hog products, and 
ho passed an expensive law providing for the inspection of 
sfy the people of foreign coun- 


‘ietions wpon our im- 


ture hav 


to secure Ff. 





ler that we might sat 


rduee them to remove their rest 


| portatio into their countries of hog products. Now comes 
this Democratic committee, r t f the party which 
h D l dding tear over the cond on of the \me! can 
farmer, and proposes to put bacon and ham on the free lis 
What good purpose canit serve? It will t make } ym and 
| ham a particle cheaper in the United States than they are to 
| day. It will simply throw open our markets for the baco 1d 
| ham of Canada; and every ham and every side of bacon that 
imported into this country will drive a ham and a side of bacon 


[ have only selected | 


| sort to other 


| in barrels, sacks, or similar packages. 


out of our domestic market and send it abroad to compete in 
the world’s The only effect of it will be to make a 
gift to the Canadians. It is afree gift to the farmers of Canada: 

rom our Treasury, and then we must re 


markets. 


it will take revenue f 
methods of taxation to supply the deficit. 

Passing along, I find a long list of agricultural products, bris 
tles, broom corn, cabbages, cider, e; ry bull 


. peas (wreen) in bulk or 








In 1890, prior tothe passage of the McKinley law, there wer 
14,912,087 dozen eggs imported into this country. In 1891, un 


| der the operation of the McKinley law, when eggs paid a duty 
| of 5 cents a dozen, the importations were reduced to 1,115,481 


| du ty : 


| our markets all along the Canadian line to th 


dozen. The foreign importation was kept out, except it paid a 
but it was greatly reduced, which left the home market 
largely to our own producers; but now our Democratic friends, 
in the interest of the farmers, whom they profe 
and whose condition they profess to be anxious to 
improve, propose to put eggs upon the free list again and open 
free importation 
of Canadian eggs, and, as in the case of baconand ham, to ta 
revenue from our Treasury, to be supplied by internal taxation 
upon our own citizens 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Oregan yield the floor 


33 to be so d sit- 


ous to serve 


=o 


| to me for a few moments? 


Mr. DOLPH. For what purpose? 

Mr. ALLEN. For the purpose of discussing this bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator desires to say anything eon 
ing what [ am stating, I shall yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire wo take the floor from the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido notcare to surrender the floor for a speech, 
but if the Senator desires to say anything p>rtaining to what | 
am saying or to make any suggestion, [ am quite willing to 
yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no wish to take the floor 
does not desire to yield. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield for any question or any pertinent 
suggestion. I have not a prepared speech, and I am quite will- 
ing to be interrupted, but Ido not want to yield the floor for 
some one else to make a speech. 

[ find also on the free list fruits, green, ripe, or dried, not 
specially provided for in this act; also Istle or Tampico fiber, 
jute, jute butts, manilla, sisal grass, sunn, flax straw, flax not 
hackled, tow of flax or hemp, hemp not hackled, hemp, flax, 
jute, and tow wastes, and all other textile grasses. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal in this country 
about the necessity fo r the farmers sowing less wheat, diversi- 
fying their agriculture and raising other agricultural products, 
so as to supply the market; among other things, the cultivation 
of flax has been recommended. Butby this bill, and by the par- 
agraph I have read, it is proposed to put flax and the products 
of flax on the free list, to bring the foreign product into free 
competition with the products of our own country. 

[ven straw is to go upon the free list. What is the necessity 
for placing straw upon the freelist? If you go out to the State 
I have the honor in part to represent, in the fall of the year and 
after the harvest, and go through the beautiful Willamette Val- 
ley. you will see the columns of smoke arising from every quar- 
ter of the compass from the burning straw piles, and at night 
the fires from the burning straw light up the heavens in every 
direction. Straw is so plentiful with us that it is not even uti- 
lized as it is by Eastern farmers for the enrichment of the soil 

Then there are to go upon the free List 


if the Senator 


Grease and oils, such as are commonly used in soap-making or in wire 
drawing, or for stuffing or dressing leather, and which are fit only for such 
uses, and cod oil, not specially provided for in this act 

Hair of horse, cattle,and other animals, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn or 
undrawn, and curled hair suitable for beds or mattresses, not specially pro- 
vided for in thts act; and human hair, raw, uncleaned, and not drawn. 
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The production of all these things givesemployment to labor, 
gives employment to the poor man, but our Democratic friends 
appear to think that it is necessary to carry out this idea of put- 
ting raw material on the free list and having free raw material, 
to strike out all those manifold domestic industries which give 
employment to unskilled labor. Then we come to— 


All wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals, and all wool and hair on the skin, noils, yarn waste, card waste, bur 
waste, rags, and flocks, including all waste, or rags composed wholly or in 
part of wool. 


These are to go upon the free list. I shall discuss the wool 
question more elaborately hereafter. I only mention it now to 
show that this is another great American industry which flour- 
ishes in nearly every State of the Union, which is to be stricken 
down and destroyed by the Democratic party. 

I come to another very curious provision of this free list: 


Biadders, and all integuments of animals, crude, salted for preservation, 
and unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this act. 


Mr. President, there must be a great dearth of that material 
inthis country. I hold in my hand a statement concerning the 
number of farm animals in this country at the presenttime. The 
statement is from 1869 to 1894, inclusive. I shall only read the 
number from 184 to see how necessary it is that the raw materials 
which are mentioned in this paragraph shall be made free. Of 
horses we have 16,081,139, of the value of $769,224,799; of mules 
we have 2,352,231, of the value of $146,232,811; of milch cows we 
have 15,487,400, of the value of $358,998.661; of oxen and other 
cattle we have 36,608,168, of the value of $536,789,747; of shee 
we have—this does not agree with another statement whic 
shows the number to be 47,000,000, as I understand; but I shall 
give the statement here—of sheep we have 45,048,017, of the 
value of $89,186,110; of swine we have 45,206,498, of the value of 
$270,384,626. 

It would appear as if, with all that number of animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, we might get along without placing the articles 
mentioned in this paragraph upon the free list. 

Then I find placed in the free list the following: 


Straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, or rattan, in the form of 
braids, plaits, laces, suitable for making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and 
hoods. 


Then I take up the lumber schedule and I find under the Mc- 
Kinley act the following rates of duty: 


216. Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 
wharves, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

217. Timber, squared or sided, not specially provided for in this act, one- 
half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 

218. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood, $1 per thousand fest board measure; 
sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, 8 per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in ad- 
dition to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each 
side so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if 
planed on one side and tongued and grooved 81 = thousand feet ‘board 
measure: andif planed on two sides,and tongued and grooved, #1.50 per thou - 
sand feet board measure; and inestimating board measure under this sched- 
ule no deduction shall be made on board measure on account of planing. 
tongueing, and grooving: Provided, That in case any foreign country sha 
impose an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, or upon stave 
bolts, shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to the United States from 
such country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber herein provided for, 
when imported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the 
law in force prior to the passage of this act. 

219. Cedar: That on and after March 1, 1891, paving posts, railroad ties, 
-— Cateeene and telegraph poles of cedar, shall be dutiable at 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

220. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, lignum- 
vite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, 
and all other cabinet-woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; veneers of wood, and wood, unmanufactured, not specially 
provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

221, Pine clapboards, 81 per 1,000. 

222. Spruce clapboards, $1.50 per 1,000. 

223. Hubs for w heels, posts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, oar-blocks, gun- 
blocks, heading-blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn or sawed 
only, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

224. Laths, 15 cents per 1,000 pieces. 

225. Pickets and palings, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

226. White-pine shingles, 20 cents per 1,000; all other 30 cents per 1,000. 

227. Staves, of wood of all kinds, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

228. Casks and barrels compty), sugar-box shooks, and packing-boxes and 
packing-box shooks, of w ; not specially provided for in this act, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

229. Chair cane, or reeds wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds, 
and whether round, square, or inany other shape, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

230. House or cabinet furniture, of wood, wholly or partly finished, mannu- 
factures of wood, or of which woo is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


These ee of the McKinley law are to be repealed, and 
instead, lumber and various products of lumber are to go upon 
the free list. Then follows the free list: 


74. Woop.--L , and round unmanufactured timber not specially enu 
merated or provided for in this act. 

755. Fire wood, handle-bolts, heading-bolts, stave bolts, shingle-bolts, hop 
poles, fence-posts, railroad ties, ship timber, and ship-planking, not specially 
provided for in this act. 
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756. Woods, namely, cedar, lignum-vita, lancewood, ebony, box. gran 
dilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all forms of cabinet wouq. 
the log, rough, orhewn; bamboo and rattan unmanufactured; briar-. 2 
briar-wood, and similar wood unmanufactured, or not further maz; 
tured than cut into blocks suitable for the articles into which they ar...” 
tended to be converted; bamboo, reeds, and sticks of partridge, hair 
pimento, orange, myrtle, and other woods not otherwise speclaily p-...0. 
for in this act, in the rough, or not further manufactured than ‘ey; ;, 
lengths suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sun-shades. whin. 
walking canes; and India malacca joints, not further manufacture: :).. 
cut into suitable lengths for the manufactures into which they are {nie 
to be converted. ? : 











As was well said by the Senator from Michigan [Mr, \Jo)J;;. 
Lae Tomer, this provision for the admission of lumber fron 
will have the effect, instead of causing the importation of | 
to this country to be manufactured by the mills of Michj 
the mills of other States along the Canadian line, of 
them to be manufactured in the Canadian mills, where { 
ploy Chinese and Indians, and where labor is much cheaper 
than it isin the United States, and the lumber to be importeq 
into the United States free, to a ong the product of our mills: 


logs 
> 

ganand 

causing 


hey em- 
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and at the same time lumber will be no cheaper in the United 
States. As everybody knows the timber landsin Canada heloye> 
to the government. ° 

They are leased in large quantities by the mill-owners at 4 
nominal rent, who pay a very small stumpage to the govern. 
ment for such timber as they cut, and all the increased price {oy 
Canadian lumber will either go to the government in increagog 


stumpage or increased rent for the lands or in an export tay. oy 
will be received by the Canadian manufacturers. As was we! 
said by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] the other day, 
wherever the importation of the product into this country js 
small compared with the home production, there the importa. 
tion does not decrease the price, but the importer must pay the 
duty. So the result of placing lumber upon the free list in thi 
country will have the same effect as does the placing of bacon, 
ham, and other agricultural products of Canada upon the free 
list. The price will not be decreased to the consumer jin this 
country, but the benefit will accrue to the Canadian producer: 
he will be relieved from the payment of duties to our Treasury; 
and the deficit, as I said, in our revenues must be raised 
ternal taxation. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Oregon suggested that Chi- 
nese labor was employed to some extent in the manufacture of 
lumber in Canada. Can he tell to what extent it is employed, 
whether there is any considerable number of Chinese employed 
there? 

Mr. DOLPH. My understanding, according to the state : 
made by witnesses before the Senate committee on our relations 
with Canada, of which at the time the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was chairmanand I was am 
ber, when we went to the then Territory of Washington to prose- 
cute our inquiries, was that in British Columbia there was a con- 
siderable amount of Chinese and Indian labor employed i: 
manufacture of lumber. Whether this is the case in the other 
provinces of the Canadian Dominion to any great extent [| am 
not able to state. 

Mr. PLATT. So far, then, as putting lumber on the free lis: 
is concerned, this might be called a bill to employ Chinese labo: 
for the manufacture of products to be used in the United States. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, that isso, Mr. President. So far as thai 
is concerned, every provision in this bill which will admit inte 
this country any | eager of a foreign country free of duty that 
could be produced at home and which product comes in compe- 
tition with the home product, is a provision to take labor from 
free, intelligent American citizens and give it to the citizens 
and subjects of other countries, whether they be the poor !abor- 
ers of Great Britain, the pauper laborers of other luropean 
countries, Chinese laborers, or the poor of India. 

The proposition that we shall open our ports to the free < 
mission of an article that we can make for ourselves, that we per 
red where we can buy cheapest, is a proposition that we shall not 
only buy—I am not speaking of lumber alone now, Dut of ev tl 
article which we can produce ourselves which is put upon ae 
free list in this bill—I say the proposition that we shall - 'y 
where we can buy cheapest, which is the proposition of the free 
trader, and is the proposition of those who advocate * a a 
for revenue only,” is a proposition not that we shall ¢ mpere 
alone with Great Britain and that we shall use the cheaper pros 
ucts of Great Britain, but that we shall go to the cheaper ‘ ” 1 
tries of France and Germany and from Germany to India “ne 
China. Sir, if that principle should be applied to the man eh 
tures of wool as it is proposed to be applied to the raw pro in 
our blankets and our woolen clothes would be manufact oo in 
China by cheap Chinese labor and brought into our country » 
that way, instead of the wool being brought here to be manu 
factured by American manufacturers. x 

But I was discussing the lumber question. 





Not only sawes 
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boards, planks, deals, and other lumber are placed on the free list 
by the pending measure, but the following are placed upon that 


list: 
672. gs, apd round unmanufactured timber not specially enumerated or 
proyi or in this act. A 
67 wood, handle bolts, heading bolts, stave bolts, and shingle bolts, 
hop polés, fente Pe. railroad ties, ship timber, and ship planking, not 
specially provide or thig act. ; : a 
74. Timber, hewn Afd sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 
wharves. 


Be See, apron cates, deals, and other lumber. 

677. Pine clapboards. 

rm nn uce clapboards. ; eee 

679. Hubs for wheels, posts,‘last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun 
bl ane, booting, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 

i Pickots and palings. 
shingles. : sais re 

683. Staves Of wood of all kinds, wood unmanufactured; Provided, That 
{any] all of the articles mentioned in [paragraph] paragraphs 672 to 683, in- 
clusive, when cere from any country which lays an export duty on {the 
same or] any of them, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Then follows a list of woods admitted duty free, which I think 
is very similar to the list of woods placed on the free list by the 
McKinley law. I will say that I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate to discuss at length the subject of free lumbor at a sub- 
sequent period in my remarks. ae 

nother item in which there isa reduction of duty is lime. 
Under tho McKinley law there was a duty of 6 cents per 100 
undg, including the weight of barrel or package. Under the 
Wilson bill, lime, including the covering or barrel, is15 per cent 
af valorem. We have in the States of Washington and Oregon 
an abundance of limestone and every facility for manufacturing 
lime; and this reduction of duties is a blow at another industry 
which gives employment to labor and develops the resources of 
our Own country. : 

Under the McKinley act fish were made dutiable. I shall not 
stop to read the list; but under the Wilson bill on anchovies and 
carkines packed in oil, or otherwise, in tin boxes, or in any other 
form, the duty is reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem, and so on 
through the list, ad valorem duties being substituted for specific, 
I think, in several cases. There are also on the free list fish, 
frozen, or packed in ice; fresh fish for bait, and fish skins. 

By the McKinley law hay was required to pay a duty of $4 per 
ton. Under the Wilson bill as it came from the House the 
duty was reduced to $2 a ton, and by the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee it is reduced to 20 percent ad valorem. I 
think, considering the priceof hay, that would be astill further 
reduction. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The duty of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem on hay would be an increase of the duty on hay from that 
fixed in the bill as it came from the House of 1.65 per cent. It 
is an ad valorem duty, instead of a specific. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hold in my hand atable which was appended 
to the speech of the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE}, 
which was printed in the Recorp on the 13th of April, and 
there it is given as I have stated. 

Under the McKinley lawa duty of 15 cents a pound was placed 
on hops; under the Wilson bill, as it came from the House, the 
duty is made 8 cents oa pound, and as reported to the Senate 
it is 20 per cent ad valorem. 

I shall have something to say on that subject hereafter, for 
hops is a great industry of my own State and of the adjoining 
State of Washington, and at the proper time I shall more elab- 
orately discuss the question of the reduction of the duty on hops, 
showing what its probable effects will be upon that industry. 

Under the McKinley law potatoes pay a duty of 25 cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds; under the Wilson bill, as it came from the 
House, the duty is fixed at 10 cents per bushel, and as it was 
reported by the Senate committee it has been placed at 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Under the McKinley law butter and substitutes therefor were 
required to pay a duty of 6 cents per pound; under the Wil- 
son bill butter and substitutes therefor are to pay a duty of 4 
cents per pound as the bill came from the House, but as reported 
by the Senate committee, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Cheese under the McKinley law was required to pay a duty of 
6 cents se pound; under the Wilson bill the rate is fixed at 25 
per centad valorem. Under the McKinley law the following are 


the rates of duty imposed on horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and other live animals: 


247. Horses and mules, 830 per head: Provided, That horses valued at 9130 
and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
no Cattle, more than 1 year old, $10 per head; 1 year old or less, $2 per 


ead. 
249. Hogs, $1.50 per head. 
owe 1 year old or more, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 cents 


251. All other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 
cent ad valorem. ” "e 0 the coalaama aaee 





| 
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[ shall not continue the list of changes made by the pending 
measure in the McKinley law. I shall discuss the provisions of 


| . : . . i 
| the bill which place certain agricultural products on the free 


list when imported from any country which admits similar agri- 
cultural products of the United States free of duty when I come 
to discuss our relations with Canada, which T propose to diseuss 
more elaborately later. 

Mr. President, under the McKinley law to prevent large im- 
portations of barley from Canada and to require the Canadian 
producer to contribute to the revenues of the Government, the 
duty on barley was increased to 30 cents per bushel. The effect 
of that increase was to greatly lessen the importations of bar- 
ley and to greatly increase the home production. According to 
the official report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department the imports of barley and barley malt from the Do 
minion of Canada for the past ten years were as follows: 


Barley malt 








Barley. 
Year ending June — RE hes mene - SEDER IOP ee 
Bushels Value Bushels.| Value. 

fet ae 8,593,902 | 85,919,965 | 155,388 | S111, 996 
1885 - | 9, 984, 870 6,520,827 | 378, 806 287, 796 
Sih as ees | 10, 194, 107 7,175, 307 | 819,005 233, 751 
1887 10, 351, 895 6, 170, 660 | 206,203 | 149,444 
TA ae i es | 10,445, 751 7,812,814} 200,015) 151,788 
1889 11, 365, 881 7,721,475 | 136, 256 100, 314 
1890 11, 827, 062 5, 627,377 | 213,135 | 155, 980 
SO atu tic cinco veubsnaae hiacioae 5, 076, 471 3, 221,189 | 120, 058 | 74, 471 
i cridad diewcGvkcieews 3, 144, 918 | 1, 591, 305 | , 218 | 851 
apatite 1,969, 761 921 301 | 24 | 19 


| | 


Look at the effect of the McKinley law on the importation of 
barley, principally from Canada. In 1890 there was imported 
into the United States 11,327,052 bushels, of the valueof $5,627,- 
377, as against 1,969,761 bushels, of the value of $921,301, in 189%. 

This writer says: 


The sudden falling off, beginning in the autumn of 1890, was due to the fact 
that on October 6, 1390, the McKinley bill, which raised the duty on barley to 
30 cents and on malt to 45 cents per bushel, became operative asalaw. The 
decrease wouid have been still greater had the law gone into effect a month 
or so sooner, for in this brief interim Canadian shippers rushed over the 
border about 4,000,000 bushels of the then new crop of barley, so as to em- 
brace the old duty of 10 cents and thus avoid the impending duty of 30 cents 
per bushel 


[ have here a contrast of the combined receipts of barley at 
Milwaukee and Chicago for the same period, to show how the 
increase of the duty upon barley not only decreased the impor- 
tations of foreign barley, but increased the production of domestic 
barley. 


In six years of the time covered by the foregoing statistics, that is to say, 
from 1884 to 1889, inclusive, the combined receipts of barley at Milwaukee and 
Chicago averaged 17,300,564 bushels per annum. Then came the increased 
duty, and in line with it the receipts during the subsequent years promptly 
ran up to an annual average of 256,706,923 bushels, an increase of 8.106.359 
bushels per annum. 


So, it will appear that the loss of importations of Canadian 
barley resulted in increased production of our own, as shown by 
the receipts of barley at those two great markets. Who will 
have the courage to say that the great falling off of the impor- 
tations of foreign barley and the increased production of our 
own to supply the demand has not been a positive benefit to the 
American farmer? 

I hold in my hand a circular letter sent to me by the Milwau- 
kee Maltand Grain Company, in which the question of the duty 
upon barley is discussed. The importations of barley and bar- 
ley malt from the Dominion of Canada for ten years beginning 
with 1884 and ending with 1893 are given, and it is then said: 


The sudden falling off, beginning in the autumn of 1890, was due to the 
fact that on October 6, 1890, the McKinley bill, which raised the duty on bar 
ley to 80 cents and on malt to 45 cents pe? bushel, became operative as alaw 
The decrease would have been still greater had the law gone into effecta 
month or go sooner, for in this brief interim Canadian shippers rushed over 
the border about 4,000,000 of the then new crop of barley, 80 as to embrace 
the old duty of 10 cents and thus avoid the impending duty of 30 cents per 
bushel; itis a matter of record that, in order to — for the proper en 
try of this extraordinary influx of barley, the collectors of customs at the 
portsof Buffalo and Oswegv kept their respective offices open until midnight 
of October 5: 

A giance at the foregcing official report will show that Canada’s loss of 
trade, consequent on the increase of the duty on barley, wasenormous. But 
what was Canada’s loss was the American farmer’s gain. Upon him de- 
volved the duty and the privilege of supplying the deficiency with barley 
raisei on American soil. That he was equal tothe occasion is amply dem 
onstrated by the receipts of this cereal, before and after the 30-cent duty 
went into effect, at the two principal distributing centers of the great barley 
belt of the United States, namely, Milwaukee and Chicago. In these cities 
is marketed a large proportion of the barley grown in Wisconsin, Minne 
sota, and Iowa, which three States, according to the official report of the 
Department of Agriculture, furnish, with assistance of California, more than 
one-half the barley crop of the United States. 

in six years of the period of time covered by the foregoing statistics, that 
is to say, from 1884 to 1889 inclusive, the combined receipts of barley at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago averaged 17,300,564 bushels per annum. Then came the 
increased duty, and in line with it the receipts during the subsequent years 
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omptly ran up to an annual avorage of 25,706,923 bushels, an increase of 
Bis00. 490 bushels per annum. 

In wapport of this statement we herewith append in detail the official 
figures of the secretaries of. respectively, the Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee and the Board of Trade of Chicago. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. In one moment. 

In spite of this showing, the Wilson bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives proposed to reduce the duty on barley 
to 25 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate committee proposes 
to increase it to 30 per cent ad valorem. Now I will listen to 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. PLATT. The pending measure is intended for a revenue 
bill, we ure told. I dnd that there were imported in the year 
1893 1,780,808 bushels of barley, from which the duties collected 
at 30 cents a bushel were $534,242.68. That was a duty averag- 
ing nearly 65 per cent. The duty is now reduced to 20 per cent 
by the bill as it came from the House, and by the bill as reported 
by the Senate committee to 30 per cent, which is a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent. Soto get the same revenue next year, 
more than twice as much barley will have to be imported as was 
imported last year. Can the Senator suggest whether that is 
likely to occur, and whether we are likely to get as much reve- 
nue under the new arrangement as we got last year under tho 

» 

Mr. DOLPH. Did the Senator state the amount of duties 
which were paid during the year? 

Mr. PLATT. I stated the amount at $534,242.68. The esti- 
mated duties under the Senate provision upon the same amount 
of importation would be but $247,800, which is not half of what 
we got last year. 

Mr. DOLPH. What I have said in regard to bacon and ham 
and in regard to other natural products of Canada, which would 
be admitted into this country free or with a ay reduced duty 
should this bill become a law, is applicable to matter of bar- 
ley. The reduction of duties upon Canadian barley imported 
into this country will not affect the price of barley in this coun- 
try for the reason already stated by me, and for the reason given 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PErrer] the other day, that 
the amount of importation is so small, as compared with the 
home production, that the home production will fix the market 
price, and the foreign product must sell in this country at the 
price fixed in the home market by the home production. 

Therefore the reduction of the duty u barley will not affect 
the price to the American farmer, butif the result is to increase 
the importation of Canadian barley, it must necessarily drive 
out of the home market and therefore decrease the production 
of the domestic barley to the amount of the increase of the im- 
portation of Canadian barley, and if we are to get the same 
amount of revenue from the importation of barley at less than 
half the present rate of duty, of course we must more than dou- 
ble the importation. In any event, the only possible benefit to 
re under the sun will be to the Canadian producer of 

arley. 

if we increase his production, if we increase his importation 
into this country, we benefit him to that extent; we relieve him 
from the payment of his contribution to our Treasury in duties 
of more than one-half, and he gets the benefit; in other words, 
he pays the duty now if he imports barley, ar 1 he will continue 
to pay it whatever may be the duty imposed, and whenever we 
lessen the duty we lessen the payment to be made by him, and 
instead of benefiting the American farmer, instead of stimulat- 
ing agriculture in our own country, instead of compelling Can- 
ada to contribute to our Treasury, we are benefiting the Cana- 
dian farmer, we are relieving him from his contribution to the 
support of our Government, and taxing our citizens that much 
more for that purpose. We are booming Canadian lands along 
our frontier and depreciating the lands of our own farmers on 
this side of the imaginary line which divides the Dominion of 

Janada from the United States. 

I find among the items upon the free list— 

Paper stock, crude, of description, including all grasses, fibers, rags, 
old or refused gunny bags or guany cloth, and poplar or other woods, it 
only to be converted fato paper 7” : —— = 

Mr. President, the paper industry is a great industry in this 
country. In far-off Oregon, where the Pacific Ocean washes the 
shores of the continent, in my own State there are paper mills. 
I think there are at least three or four capable of supplying all 
the paper we need in the State, and they are sending paper to 
the market of San Francisco. 

At the great falls of the Willamette, on the west side of the 
river, there are two great establishments, which would be cred- 
itable to any manufacturing center in any place in the United 
States, where paper is manufactured from the native woods. 
These great establishments own their own lands upon the river, 
where they cut cottonwood to make paper, which gives employ- 





tte 


ment to many poor men, who chop down the trees, who s 
logs into blocks and haul them to the river to be transno, 
and these great mills give employment in other ways}, , 
citizens and help to promote in no inconsiderable n). 
prosperity of the State. 

It seems as though the Democratic majority in this ¢ 
intended to strike down every industry in this conn: 
gives employment to labor, and instead of permit 
cans—— 

Mr. GRAY. Does the Senator from Oregon wi 
ute on the paper industry in my State and other 


| there are trees in Oregon? 


Mr. DOLPH. It is not a question of trees ; 
there ‘are trees suitable for paper in the Senator 
not heard of a treeless State. I think they ha 
in the Senator’s State to make paper. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Oregon said 
furnish all the wood pulp and paper manufactur 
States—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. And he thought the Congress « 

States ought to give him a monopoly of that busin 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 
paying attention to what I said. 

Mr. GRAY. I have been paying strict attent i 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Delaware cer tai: 
have been paying attentiontowhat I said. What I 
the great paper manufacturing establishmen ts at the { 
Willamette River would be a credit to any manufacturing, 
in the United States. I did not say that we aspire in Ore 
manufacture paper for the Senator's State. We do not thin 
such a thing. The Senator is attempting to destroy pr 
dustries in his State than there are in Oregon or wi! 

a century. 

Mr.GRAY. By no means. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, yes. You can not ride on a st ilroad 
or on a steam railroad or on a steamboat in my State or ent 
manufacturing establishment on the Pacific coast without s 
ing evidences of the prosperity of the people of the Senate 
State caused by the protective policy without seeing somethi 
that comes from the great manufacturing center of i { 
own State. 

Mr. GRAY. They willcome in greater abundanc 

sage of the pending bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I went at one time to make a politi 
in the Senator's city, and as I approached the city | 
the shipyards, where they were building great ships, and | 
factories, where they were making street cars and st 
road cars and engines and all sorts of machinery. Th: 
factories and mills, smokestacks, and evidences of ind: \ 
terprises all through that city, and there appeared to be ' 
thriving, prosperous, and happy community of laboring 1 
were dependent upon the great industries in the Senat 
city for a livelihood. 

If the Senator had had his way, if the party which 
trols Congress had had its way, if England had had 
there would not to-day be a shipyard there. 

Every vessel used in thiscountry would have be: 

Thames or in the shipyards of Europe. There wou 
day any great manufactures there givingemploymen! ' 
roducing the best and most complicated products oi sk 

r, and making a great community prosperous, boc. 
things would have been manufactured abroad. Eng 
have held the monopoly, and there never would have 
a city as is the city of Wilmington in the Senator's own © 
Wilmington would to-day have been a country vills 

Mr.GRAY. May linterrupt the Senator from O 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I desire but to respond to the compliment tla 
he is paying to the industries of my own Stute juite 
true that the city of Wilmington is a busy industrial center. 
But now, incommon with other industrial centers, it 8 golms 
through a period of great depression, which seems W be the 
culmination of the period of thirty years of high protection 
Wearestill living under the highest protective law that ever W« 
inflicted upon the American people, We all recognize th! 
But with all that there is notan industry inthe city to which »» 
has alluded that has been benefited by the McKinley law: anc 
assert now that there is not an industry in the city of Wiumins: 
ton and tho cities in which kindred industries are estab’ 
that will not be benefited when the McKinley law is modilice 
by this or some other bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, Mr. President, we have neard that story 
year after year. The Senator from Delaware can preach — 
doctrine, but I will tell him there are thousands of geo} 
who are out of employment in his city who know better °° 
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will show their appreciation of the Wilson bill when they get 


1 chance to vote. ‘ ae 
' Mr. GRAY. They are out of employment, while the MeKin- 
ley law is stili on the statute books. " 

‘Mr. DOLPH. The undisputed records and reportsof the dil- 
ferent bureaus of the Government show that every industry in 


this country was stimulated by the McKinley law; that addi- | 


tional employment was given to labor; that new industries wero | 


started. They were started in the Senator’s own city, and in 
every manufacturing city in this broad land. I will mention one. 
I wentouttwo yearsago the 22d of last February to deliver an ad- 
dress before the Michigan Republican Club at Detroit, and I was 
taken one morning tosee anew manufacturing industry, that of 
pearl buttons. : . . 5 
There I saw from 75 to 100 bright young ladies employed in 
manufactaring pearl buttons. They were engaged in a light 
and pleasant employment, earning enough to make them inde- 
pendent in an industry which nevercould have been started ex- 
ceptunder the McKinley law, and an industry which the Sena- 
tor and those who agree with him propose to strike down. So 


there have been established in every city in the United States | 
hundreds of new industries, affording employment to thousands 


of people. The number employed has increased; the savings in 
the savings banks have increased; the prosperity of the country 
has increased; and with a continuance of the protective policy 
which we have enjoyed for thirty years without the menace to 


the business of the country by the success of the Democratic | 
party our industries would have gone on in thesame way. Every- | 


body would have been employed and everybody would have been 
happy and prosperous. ; 

Mr. GRAY. But the wages did not increase. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, they did. ‘ , 

Mr.GRAY. The Senator from Oregon can not point to an in- 
dustry in which wages did increase after the passage of the 
McKinley law. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Wages were increased slightly; but the object 
of the McKinley law was not to increase wages. The object of 
the McKinley law was to give employment to every citizen in 
the country who was willing to work. 
no nation on the face of the globo has ever prospered that did 
not, and no nation will ever prosper that does not, provide em- 
ployment for its people. Labor is the only source of wealth, 
and a nation can not prosper when only one-half of the people 
are employed and the other half are being cared for by those 
who labor, are being carried by the others, Sir, if it had not 
been for the threat of the repeal of the protective policy, if 
it had not been for the unfortunate success of the Democratic 
party at the last Presidential election every man in this coun- 
try willing to work would to-day have been employed; there 
would be no idle and unemployed men; there would be no desti- 
tution in the land; every fireside would be the center of a happy 


group, and there would be no armies of unemployed laborers | 


marching toward the capital to force upon Congress measures 
for their relief. 

Mr. GRAY. 
mad, 

Mr. DOLPH. No, I never get mad or angry either. I geta 
little warmed up occasionally. I have my own views upon the 
question of the tariff, and they are views thatcan not be changed 
by any argument the Senator from Delaware can produce. 

Mr.GRAY. Ishould think not. 

Mr. DOLPH. When I advocate a protective policy I feel 
that I speak for the best interests of the American people. 

Now, referring again to my visit to Detroit, our present Chief 
Magistrate was at that time invited to deliver anaddress before 
some college society or some college class in Michigan. He went 
in hisprivate carand delivered anaddress the same night, I think, 
that I delivered my speech. His car was attached to the same train 
I came back on. We got back to St. Thomas and there was a 
great throng in the strects. Several thousand people were in 
the streets with American flags and a band of music, and three 
cheers were given when the train came in. 

Mr. Cleveland was taken out of his car on the sidewalk, the 
train being held for ten or fifteen minutes in order that he might 
have an ovation and shake hands with the Canadians. They 
knew who their friend was. They know what they want. They 
want the American markets for their products. As I say, they 
knew their friend,and they welcomed himin royal manner. The 
train sped on after a little while. We got into Buffalo, the 
President's old home, in the dusk of the evening. When we 
came into the depot at Buifalo there were just three persons 
there to await his coming. 

Some time before that [ was going to Detroit as a member of 
our Committee on Relations with Canada, to take some testi- 
mony, and in the morning as we were about to pass through St. 

homas one of our party got out and thought would have a 


[I undertake to say that | 
| material. 












-_- ~ 
(24 
talk with some of the peoplo around the station early in the 
morning. I think it was the agent or some prominent cit 
‘* Howare things here?” saidourfriend. ‘*They are bad enough. 
‘Whatis the matter?” ‘* Well, the McKinley law.” ‘* Wh 
about the McKinley lav ‘*Oh,” he says, ‘‘ there were sixty 
| young men and women, the best young men and women in this 
city, who last week went tothe S 3 to live per ntly; sixty 
left in a single week.” No wonder that when ¢ nd passed 
through afterwards they gave him a great ovati TI ct of 
the business is that if Cleveland at an 
message of 1887 had gone to England he would vo n creet 
in London and Liverpool as the great apostle of f 
Mr. GRAY. Those two stories { 
Mr. DOLPH. I think they conn 
Mr. GRAY. In the first place they cheered .¢ 
their friend, and in the next place they told the S 
Oregon—— 
Mr. DOLPH. They did not tell me. 
Mr. GRAY. I thought they told the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. DOLPH. No, they told a member of our part ® 
Mr. GRAY. Those stories do not connect 
Mr. DOLPH. Why do they not connect? The Canadians do 
not like the McKinley law because it prostrated their industries, 
because it is in the interest of Americans and not in the interest 





I hope the Senator from Oregon will not get | 


of Canadians, because it makes them contribute duties to our 
Treasury upon all they raise and import into this country. They 
gave Mr. Cleveland a greeting because they understood him to 
be the great apostle of free trade and to be in favor of just what 
the Democratic party aro now doing or attempting to do—open- 
ing our ports to the free admission of their agricultural prod- 
ucts, giving them prosperity and relieving thom, at the expense 
of American citizens, from the burden of contributing to the 
support of our Government. 

} and like a dis- 


| tinguished statesman of whom we have heard I shall have toas- 


certain '‘ wherelam now at.” [Laughter.] I was speaking about 
the admission free into this country of filthy rags, waste shay- 
ings, old paper, rope ends, freighted with cholera and disease 
from every foreign country, tocompete with the American paper 
IT have here the words of another in reference to this 
matter: 

I might speak of flaxand hemp. I might speak of the peculiar considera 
tion and the love that this committee have for the rags that fall from the 
paupers of foreign countries, that they should put rags and shoddy, unman 
ufactured, on the free list in this bill. We puta duty on them that kept theli 
dirty rags out of the country. But they seem to want them. It is in keep 
ing with the stuff that the chairman of the committee brought in here and 
wanted to put on our servant girls, made of cotton and shoddy, rags worked 
up with cowhair! We do not propose toclothe our people with any such 
stuffas that. We propose to give them wool; and then we propose to give 
them wages toenable them to buy their wool. 


Under the McKinley law, mechanically ground wood pulp is 
required to pay a duty of $2.50 per ton dry weight; chemical 
wood pulp, unbleached, $6 per ton dry weight; bleached, $7 per 
ton dry weight. . 

Manufactures of leather, fur, gutta-percha, vulcanized India 
rubber, known as hard rubber, human hair, papier maché, and 
indurated fiber wares and other manufactures composed of wood 
or other pulp, or of which these substances or either of them is 
the component material of chief value, all of the above not 
specially provided for in the act are subject to a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Masks, composed of paper or pulp, pay a duty of 
ad valorem. 

Under the Wilson bill mechanically ground wood pulp and 
chemical wood pulp unbleached or bleached are to pay 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Manufactures of leather, fur, gutta-percha, vulcanized India 
rubber, known as hard rubber, human hair, papier-maché, plas- 
ter of Paris, indurated fiber wares, and other manufactures com- 
posed of wood or other pulp, or of which these substances or 
either of themis the component material of chief value, all of 
the above not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Masks, composed of paper or pulp, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

I now come to another item, which was thoroughly discussed 
when the McKinley law was under consideration—an item con- 
cerning which some Southern Senators actually drew tears from 
the eyes of asympathizing audience when they told what a great 
boon free cotton ties would be to the colored people of the South, 
and what a great burden it was upon them, the poor colored 
people, the laborers of the South, to put a tax on cotton ties. 

nder the pending bill cotton ties of iron or steel cut to lengths, 
punched or not punched, with or without buckles, for bailing 
cotton, are to come in free. 

The case of cotton ties affords an interesting illustration of 
how the imposition of protective duties cheapenanarticle. When 


cent 


35 per 
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I made a speech, I think it was on the 13th day of March, 1892, 
at least it was in the spring of that year, I took occasion to quote 
from the American Economist a statement that the increase of 
duties upon cotton ties had had the effect to cause the manufac- 
ture in the United States by American labor of all the cotton 
ties used in the United States during the first year after the 
McKinley law took effect, and that the price of cotton ties had 
been cheaper than ever before in our history. The statemont 
was published in a leading paper of the United States; it was 
made publicly by me in the Senate of the United States, but it 
has never been controverted or denied, and it can not be suc- 
cessfully contradicted. 

The increase of duties upon cotton ties not only decreased the 
price, but caused all the cotton ties used in the United States 
to be manufactured in our own panty What, then, is the ob- 
ject of the Committee on Finance in placing cotton ties upon the 
free list? Is it to get cheaper ties? No, because under the Mc- 
Kinley law cotton ties are cheaper than ever before. Theonly 
object there can be is to take the manufacture of cotton ties from 
our own cities and give it to the subjects of Great Britain or of 
some other foreign country. 

Mr. President, the value of the hay crop in the United States 
is greater than that of the cotton crop by several million dol- 
lars. Hay is baled for the market, and still no Democratic Sen- 
ator ever stood in his place, and no Democratic Representative 
has ever stood in the House of Representatives and suggested 
that we make the bales for hay free of duty. The iron hoops of 
barrels and tubs and the bar iron suitable for the making of 
hoops, which is substantially the same sing. used in the North, 
is to pay a duty, but the finished product, the cotton ties, under 
the provisions of the bill, will be admitted free of duty. 

There is another curious provision in the bill. i see our 
friends of the Senate committee have had some compunction of 
conscience aboutit and have made an amendment, but they have 
not changed the matter very much. They have not changed 
the legal effect of the matter at all. The bill as it came from 
the other House provided that animals aan into the United 
States temporarily for a period not exceeding six months, for 
the purpose of exhibition or competition for prizes offered by 
any agricultural or ee association, shall be free, but bonds 
are to be given,etc. Our friendsof the Senate committee have 
stricken out ‘‘or racing.” ery ater knows that agricultural 
societies, so far as the exhibition of blooded horses, fast horses, 
are concerned, are nothing but racing societies. A premium 
was offered upon horse racing by the bill as it came to the 
Senate, by permitting horses to be brought from abroad for that 

urpose by agricultural societies. This attempt of the commit- 

e to pander to a supposed moral sentiment in the community 
isa failure. They did not go far enough. 

Under the bill the duty on hops, which is 15 cents per pound 
under the McKinley law, is to reduced. As the bill came 
from the other House it was proposed to reduce the duty to 8 
centsa pound. It has been changed by the Senate committee 
to 20 per centad valorem. It is needless for me to say that this 
reduction of duties must come out of the profits of the hop-rais- 
ers of this country, and if it does not er the business it will 
take the profits away. But I shall discuss this question more at 
length hereafter. 

he duty on potatoes, which I think is 25 centsa bushel under 
the McKinley law, it is proposed, as the bill came from the 
House of Representatives, to reduce to 10 cents a bushel, and by 
the bill as reported by the Committee on Finance to 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The duty on plums, prunes, figs, raisins and other dried grapes, 
including Zante currants, is to be reduced to 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The plum and prune industry is one of the great indus- 
tries and is becoming a leading industry of the Pacific coast and 
especially of the State I have the honor in part torepresent. I 
shall hereafter discuss at greater length the proposed reduction 
of duties on prunes. 

Copper when imported in the form of ores is to be admitted 
free. Just what the object of that »: vision is I can not tell. 
The copper mines of the United Staves, as we heard yesterday 
in substance from the Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN], 
are capable of producing enough copper to supply the world. 
The threatened a of copper ore upon the free ist, together 
with the otber threat to our industries contained in the pending 
measure, has been sufficient, as was shown by the Senator from 
Michigan yesterday, to demoralize the copper industry in his 
State and in the other States of the Union and to produce the 
direst distress among the laborers, miners, and others engaged 
in producing copper ore in this country. 

Mica is to bo placed on the free list, although several States 

the Union, notably the State of New Hampshire, produce 

ge quantities of mica, and even my own State has large quar- 


ries of that material. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is mica in North Caroling .» 
Virginia, but the American market, which requires larce q,, 
tities of mica, is principally supplied from India. The y;. 
there dug out of the ground by miners whose pay is abou: 1) 
cents a day, and necessarily if mica is put on tha free jis + 
means the utter extinction of the mica industry in North c... 
lina, Virginia, and New Hampshire. It may be sat down ag . 
absolute certainty that there can be no production of mieg w+) 
which the mines of these States abound, under the proposed 
law which puts mica upon the free list. I shall take geenci,, 
hereafter to speak on that subject. The specific fact, howeyep. 
which I desire to call to the attention of the Senator from Oyo” 
gon and the Senate is that it is not putting on the froo \jat_, 
raw material which is the product of European mines. , “ai 
labor on the average is paid 50 cents a day as against ¢).4)) ¢, 
the same labor in this country, but it is putting the mic », 
ducers of New Hampshire upon an equality with tho miners of 
the Oriental countries of India, where, as is well known. the 
labor involved in the production is only paid 10 cents a dg, 

Tne Senator from Oregon perhaps can give the Senate some 
idea of what the freight would be upon mica from India, Co, 
tainly freight by water to San Francisco for this materjal yy\y¢: 
be verylow. It isan ordinary mineral, so far as transportation 
is concerned. It can be got out and used as ballast in the hot. 
tom of a ship and be brought to this country at a mere nomina| 
rate. I mention this now in order to say that a rising industry. 
which has just begun to make headway in this country, bec 
there is a largely increased demand for mica growing out of the 
manufacture of electrical dynamos, is to be utterly extinguished 
by the passage of the pending bill. There will not be a sheetof 
mica, large or small, mined in the United States, except asa 
ter of curiosity, if this bill becomes a law, and the whole product 
will be brought to this country from India. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then, as suggested to me by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], the price will be higher than it is 
now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I ought to say that the development 
of the production of mica has been going on for some time in 
North Carolina quite extensively, and in 1890 a duty of 3. per 
cent ad valorem was put uponit, very largely at the request of 
— Senators and Representatives from the State of North 


Will the Senator from Oregon yield + 


ina. 

Mr. DOLPH. It seems that whenever we commence to make 
an inquiry concerning any provision of the bill we fi 
there is a blow either intended or accidentally to be dealt to some 
great industry in this country. The iniquities of this bil! have 
not been half exposed yet, and I am sorry I know so little about 
it that I can not aid more in doing so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Can the Senator from Oregon state toth 
Senate why mica, which is protected by a duty of 35 per cent, 
has been transferred to the free list? 

Mr. DOLPH. No;I can not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Can the Senator from Oregon give any 
reason? 

Mr. DOLPH. I can not. ) 
cuss the free list that I had been trying to find out somet! 
about it and I could not. Iam hopeless of becoming informe 
since my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has sugges'e: (h0 
the chairman of the committee does not understand it. |' }s 
possible that the Senator from Iowa, who has had large exper! 
ence upon the Finance Committee, but who, I think, had noth- 
~— do with a the bill, might tell why it was done. 

r. ALLISON. ill the Senator from Oregon allow me: 
Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. aes 
Mr. ALLISON. Of course I can not tell why mica |s pro- 

posed to be put on the free list, but it certainly is not Gone jor 
revenue, because there is a revenue, and a very respectable rev 
enue, derived from mica now under the existing rate of d\ ity. 

Therefore it must have been done for the purpose of indirec'y 
protecting the persons in this country who use mica in manwiac” 
ture. I can see no other reason why it is dons, unless it be con 
in order to induce the people who produce mica in India, 4s > ve" 

ested by the Senator from New Hampshire, to bring their a 

n here free of duty, and thus add to their ee by their im- 
portations to this country. I can see no other reason than one 
of these. Bat sg 
Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me: 
Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. sf New 
Mr. CHANDLER. J had hoped that this poor little Se 
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© industry would escape. I did not feel sure, nor ee RSL ah Cre tin, on wea csen ab whiny 1 human te 
es lace t that it would escape if it were conaieeres 
as a New Hampshire product alone, because I believe the bil 
was designed in a large measure to ‘strike down the industries 
of New Hampshire. But inasmuch as there are large deposits 

of mica in North Carolina and money has been invested in a 
State in the development of those mines, I did feel that oo y 
the mica of North Carolina might bo protected as the marble = 
Tennessee is to be protected. 1 thought, as this is a ss 
a Southern State, that it might receive a |little mercy. Th 
a belief that the committee would refrain from eneeees a blow at 
the industries, small though they might be, of the grand old State 
of North Carolina. But the zeal for revenue reform, the hostil- 
ity to the protectionof American industries, the desire to subject 
the laborers of this country to competition with the cooly la- 
borers of India has struck down in the bill the production of mica 
not only in New Hampshire, but in the old North State of North 
Jarolina. 

“7. DOLPH. Mr. President, light begins to dawn on me. 
The suggestion of the Senator from Iowa has set me to think- 
in Il understand it rightly mica is what we common perpre 
OF ick ehaatuns It is used in the manufacture of stoves and, [am 
told, in electric lighting; it is used by great corporations and 
manufacturing industries, by the robber barons, the manufac- 
turing industries of this country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me 
one moment further? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will state that in electrical works it is 
used, being a nonconductor, to cover certain — of the dy- 
namo, and a large, not to say enormous, demand has arisen for 
mica in connection with the multiplication of electrical ma- 
chines. 

That has afforded an opportunity for the development of these 
mica mines, and it is ascertained that we have in these two 
States and perhaps in other States large deposits of mica. The 
largest mica is that which is in sheets as large or larger than a 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It was thought at one 
time that those large sheets of mica could not be produced in 
this country, but the development of the mines of mica that has 
taken place under the McKinley law has opened up the de- 
posits, and it is now satisfactorily ascertained that the largest 
sheets of transparent mica, of the finest quality, can be pro- 
duced from the mines of North Carolina and New Hampshire. | 
I have ascertained recently by direct conference with people in- 
terested in the production of mica in New Hampshire and North | 
Carolina that the continued extraction of mica from the mines 
of those two States will cease the moment the present duty is 
taken off. 

Mr. DOLPH. As I have said, I begin to comprehend why 
mica is placed on the free list. I could not answer the Senator 
from New Hampshire when he first propounded the question, 
but the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa hasset me to think- 
ing about it. Itisin keeping with the whole bill. The mica in- 
dustry in this country is to be destroyed; the people who are 
engaged in mining and preparing it are to be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and it is to be admitted free from India, where it is 
produced by labor worth 10 cents aday. Our home markets are 
to be supplied by the foreign product, and we are tobe deprived 
of $75,137.98 of revenue, for that was the amount of duty paid in 
the current year, 1893, on the importations of mica into this 
country with the duty of 35 percent. Todo what? To do just 
what the bill seems to be framed for, to afford protection to 
manufacturers, to give additional protection to the stove manu- 
facturing industry, aud the great electrical companies of the 
United States. Labor is to be deprived of employment; a new 
industry is to be stricken down; the development of a possible 
industry of my own State is to be prevented and an industry of the 
State of New Hampshire and the other States mentioned by the 
Senator from New Hampshire[Mr. Cu ANDLER] is to be destroyed 
in order that we may favor the producers in India and favor the 
great robber barons and manufacturing industries in this country. 

Mr.GRAY. If the Senator from Oregon does not object to 
my interrupting him, I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Not atall. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask a question for information. 

was mica first put upon the dutiable list? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Iowa can answer the question. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1890. 

Mr.GRAY. It was free before that time. I should like to 
know what was the occasion for putting it on the dutiable list? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Iowa will anawer. 

Mr. ALLISON. There has been in North Carolina in recent 
years a great a ee, as respects mica, and the North Car- 
olina Senators and Representatives urged very strongly upon 
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the Committee on Finance, of which I happened to be a mem- 
ber, the importance of giving them a proper duty toenable them 
to compe te with the prox juction of mica by the people in India, 
where labor is very cheap. It was the developmentofanindustry. 

Mr. GRAY. I thought, but I was not sure, that the discov ery 
of a deposit of micain North C arolina was the ground of putting 
a tax on all the mica used in the United States. North Caro- 
lina had the good fortune, as one would ordinarily think, to finda 
valuable product in the soil of a given locality, and that was made 
the pretext for levying a tribute on all the rest of the country. 

So it would seem that the discove: ‘y of any v: “- able comm« lity 
in the United States, which supplies but asmall part of the needs 
of the country, isa ‘misfortune rather than go d fortune, for it 
becomes at once a pretext for a new tax. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, consistency thou art a je 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fr 
yield to the Senator from New H: ampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. {[ will yield directly, if the Senator — n | New 
Hampshire will allow me to answer the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. One can answer; it does not take two. 

Mr. DOLPH. What does the Senator understand a tariff for 
revenue only to mean? He differs from his party, he differs 
rom Mr. Cleveland’s first Secretary of the Treasur y, if he does 
not understand it to mean a duty laid on those things which we 
import from abroad that we can not manufacture at home. Mr. 
Manning, in his first reportasSecretary of the Treasury, argued 
this question at length. He said that when we impose a duty 
upon an article which we do not manufacture, or do not raise, or 
do not produce at home, then the consumer pays only the duty 
we levy on that article; but his argument was that when we levy 
a duty upon an article which we do produce at home, then we 
increase the price of that article when imported and upon all 
the domestic product; so that we not only wring a tax from the 
oe to the amount of duty laid upon the imported product, 

ut upon all the domestic product consumed. Upon that theory, 
if we import largely of mica from abroad and produce little at 
home, abill which is a tariff for revenue bill should put a duty 
upon mica. 

Mr. Manning even went so far as to say that we should tax 
tea and coffee, “and he ar gued for a duty upon sugar; for he said 
the amount of sugar produced in the United States is s0 small, 
as compared with the amount we consume in the United States, 
| that it is a proper subject for raising revenue, because the 
amount of tax upon the people who consume the domestic prod- 
uct is small and the main tax collected is upon the imported 
| Pr oduct. Now, the Senator seems to argue that it would be 
wrong to put a ‘duty’ upon mica, because we would tax the people 
upon ‘the import of mica when we produce but little. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, I did not argue; 
I only asked a question. I wanted to know—— 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senatorarguedit byinference. His ques- 
tion left the inference that that was the right thing to do. 

Mr. GRAY. With great respect to the} Senator from Oregon, 
he does not seem yet to have answered it, although he made a 
very long reply. My question was this: if the discovery of a 
useful commodity in acountry is to bea gt rig mp for taxing all 
the rest of the country who use it, why then is not such a dis- 
covery a misfortune to the great body of the consumers of that 
article, rather than apiece of good fortune? Just such a case 
happe ned when the McKinley bill was on its passage. We had 
a very respectable and amiable gentleman here from Montana, 
I think, wie told us that they had lately discovered a deposit 
of tin in the Black Hills, and immediately the gentleman’s party 
said that was a sufficient reason for taxing every body in this 
country who used a tin cup in order that the fortunate owner of 
that tin mine in Montana might have a tributefromthem. Bat 
the other side of the question does not seem to be considered. 
What is to become of the stove makers and of the poor men, for 
instance, in the case of mica, who use stoves which have mica 
doors, and in whatever other respect mica is used? There are 
a@ great many ways in which it enters into the arts. How are 
they to be protected, and who looks out for them? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator admits that this tariff bill is based 
upon the theory of protecting manufactures? Is that it? 

Mr.GRAY. I have not said anything about this bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought he was talking to that effect. 

Mr. GRAY. That is a very poor answer. 


Mr. DOLPH. No; I do not think it is, 

Mr.GRAY. The Senator is talking of the principle upon 
which you would place a tax upon a useful commodity that hap 
pens to be discovered in this country, the moment it is discov: 
ered. Then you can tax all the consumers of that commodity 


all over the country in order to pay a tribute to the fortunate 


m Oregon 


possessor of the commodity, whatever it may be. If that is 
justice, and will commend itself to the Senator's notions of jus- 
tice, or to the notions of justice of the people of the United States, 
then he will be successful in carrying this matter before them. 

Mr. DOLPH. I never expect to convince the Senator from 
Delaware of any fact which | consider fundamental in regard to 
the question of tariff taxation by any argument that I can make. 
I wien to say that I think any article that we import from abroad 
which we might make for ourselves is dear at any price; and 
whenever we can produce an article for ourselves our laws should 
be framed with a view to encouraging that production and en- 
abling us to do at home as much of our own work as we can, fur- 
nishing employment to our own laborers and providing for our 
own necessities. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think this is a very good time for a sugges- 
tion like the one Iam about to make. In the development of 
the tin industry, could it not be done better, cheaper, and quicker 
by a bounty paid directly out of the Treasury to the miners and 
manufacturers of tin than to tax the foreign article by duties on 
imports from year to year permanently and perpetually? I 
should like to have the Senator’s view upon that point. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is ible. [do not get stampeded at 
the mentionof a bounty. I think it is the duty of every govern- 
ment to stimulate industries, and that this Government under 
the Constitution has power to stimulate American industries and, 
as 1 said a moment ago, to enact such laws as will enable us to 

roduce for ourselvesthe thingsweconsume. I havenotstudied 
he question of tin production in this country sufficiently to say 
whether a system of bounties would be better than a protective 
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fair profits to American capital and fair wages to 
. . . . 5S a 
lavor. Thatis all there is in this question of protecti 


trade. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doosthes 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator { 
if he takes the position that we possess the pow 
Constitution to levy a tax for a distinctive protc 
apart from revenue purposes? 

Mr. DOLPH. Itis not necessary to do th: 
with the Senator from Nebraska,and he and | , 
He is talking about tax all the time; ever: 
this question of revenue by dutieson imports 
standpoint talks about a, tax of the America l 
to the provision of our Constitution that authori, 
levy taxes. Mr. President, the history of this 
the Constitution was adopted, the history of the 
prior to the Constitution which resulted in ac 
tutional Convention, and a study of the proceed 
vention, will show that the power of Congress 
upon imports is not derived from the power of tax 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the Senator from Oregon p 
other question? 

Mr. DOLPH. I did not get through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senat: 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Idid not get through; but the 
ask two questions; and if I can not answer them | 
answer them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have read the history the Sena 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. Goon. 





Mr. ALLEN. The Senator, I infer, claims tha 
exists under the commerce clause of the Constituti 
duty. Icallitatax. The authors call ita tax. Tho Cons 
tional Convention called ita tax. Now, does the Senator from 
Oregon propose that under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution Congress has the power to levy a tax or a duty for a dis- 
tinctively protective purpose and entirely apart from the rey 
nue to be derived for the administration of the affairs of th 
nation? Is it not true, upon the contrary, that tho: ‘co 
clause—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from \ 
to wait until he gets the attention of the Senator from Oreg 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator from Nebraska would ro- 
peat the last sentence or two. Iwas talking tothe So: 

Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Oregon wh 
claims that under the commerce clause of the Constitut 
can rightfully impose a duty or tariff tax or whatever you mays 
fit to call it(it all amounts to taking money out of the pocket 
the people) for the distinctive purpose of protection and apar' 
from the thought or idea of raising revenue to ter t 
affairs of the Government? In other words, under | 
merce clause of the Constitution, whenever comm 
tected without the levying of a duty or a tax does not th 
of the Government cease at that point, and is it 1 
can only be exercised in those exceptional cas 
sential to lay an embargo or to protect our comn 
ministration of the Government? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; not at all. As I was pro 
anyone who will study the history of the Constitut 
causes which led up to the convention will ascer 
great trouble with the country was that it was impo 
the importation of cheap manufactures from abro 
specie was drawn out of the country; that labor wh 
employed in some rude manufactories during the p! 
forded by the war of the revolution was thrown ‘ 
ment; that lands became of no value; farms wer 
and there was universal suffering every) 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will 1: 

I get through with my statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOLPH. The States having power to levy G\ 
cised that power with but few exceptions, and the ¢''| 
were very small. While one State would levy ash 
other would levy none, and there was nothing to pres 
admitted into one State from being transported to «' 
George Washington and his associates got together | 
they could not devise some way in which there might »” 
rule adopted for the regulation of commerce by which ‘ho ' 
dustries of this country could be protected. This resulte! '" 
call for aconvention of the States. es ' 

That call was issued first by the State of Virginia. Del 


tariff. But I wish to say to the Senator from Delaware that in 
this country one method of taxation by which we provide a very 
large portion of the revenue necessary to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government is a system of duties upon importa- 
tions, and up to the present time, so far as I am informed, from 
the beginning of the Government, statesmen of all parties, of 
the old Democratic party and the are voter and the Repub- 
lican party, have contended that the bulk of the revenue should 
bederived from duties on imports. It has been reserved for the 
present Congress, dominated by the Democratic party, to pro- 
tariff legislation which will not produce the bulk or one- 
alf of the revenues required for the conduct of the Government, 
and to resort to war measures, to methods of taxation resorted 
to during the civil war, when it was necessary to raise large 
revenues, to make up the deficit. 

The two great parties in this country to-day differ as to the 
method in which revenue shall be raised upon imports. Theo- 
retically the Democratic party has been since 1833 at least, and 
if we are to judge them by their last national Democratic plat- 
form, are still in favor of what they denominate tariff for revenue 
only and what I denominate and what is called in England free 
trade. They have been in favor of levying duties upon importa- 
tions of articles which are produced abroad but which we donot 
produce, because they say that when a duty is levied upon such 
an article the consumer pays only an increased price upon the 
article imported and the duty does not affect the price of the do- 
mestic product, and by increasing them require him to pay a tax 
upon that also. On the other hand, the old Wig party favored 
and the Republican party favor the levying of duties upon articles 
which come into competition with articles which we produce, 
and admitting free of duty articles which are produced abroad 
and not pee here, because they say that by that policy we 
secure the necestary revenue, and at the same time protect do- 
mestic manufactures. There is no difference between the two 
parties as to what a necessary revenue is. No party has ever 
claimed that we should levy and collect duties which would raise 
more revenue than was needed for the ordinary purposes of the 
Government, for the proper conduct of public affairs. 

Both parties propose to raise the same amount of revenue, but 
the Republican party say that while raising the necessary reve- 
nue for the economical conduct of the Government, if it is dis- 
criminatingly raised upon the articles which are imported into 
this country and which we produce here, our own industries can 
be fostered, our own industries can be protected against cheap 
foreign products; that foreigners can not control our markets 
and break down our manufactories, and that then with free com- 
petition between 65,000,000 people, the freest, most intelligent, 
with the most inventive genious, millions of idle capital in the 
sav banks and other moneyed institutions of the country 
will tantly into the manufacturing business, and manu- 
facturing establishments will compete with each other and will 
reduce the price of the products upon which duties are laid to 
the very lowest figure at which they can be manufactured, with 

















‘ -eappointed by th 
is. A majority of the States were not there represented and that 


convention adjourned, and reported that there was not ode 
under the Articles of Confederation for the adoption of any su , 
cient regulation of commerce, and recommended the calling o 


enti "ame sw constitution. 
a convention to frame a new cons on : 
called for theexpress purpose of authorizing the Congress to reg 


ulate commerce by the imposition of duties which would protect | 


Hei -avent at 
American industries and raise a sufficient revenue to conduct 


the affairs of the nes 

When the provision of the 
gress ‘‘ to suneieta commerce with foreign nations, and sane 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes” was adopte it 
became the corner stone of our political fabric; and that is the 
authority to which Congress can refer for the regulation of 
commerce between the States. It is a power which authorizes 


Congress to provide, if it chose, that no commerce shall be car- | 


ried on with any country in the world except in American ships; 
a power that authorizes Congress to regulate the hiring of sea- 
men; which would authorize Congress, if it chose, to provide 
the form for bills of lading, and the rules in regard to such 
bills; which would authorize Congress, if necessary, to provide 
that certain articles manufactured abroad, whether produced 
here or not, should not be brought into this country, and en- 
tirely prohibit the introduction into this country of certain 
articles produced abroad, if Congress chose. 

The power is ample; and the same power is ample in regard to 
regulatingcommerce between States. The Congress has already 

one far, by the passage of the interstate commerce law, to regu- 

ate commerce between the States. It may — upon what 
vehicles it shall be carried; it may provide rules and regulations 
for its conduct; it may provide what may be transported; it may 
provide for the relations to exist between the managers of great 
transportation companies and their employés. The power is as 
ample in the one case as in the other, and is no more ample in 
the one than in the other. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. DOLPH. I have not answered the question. The Sena- 
tor must allow me to answer one question atatime. He wants 
to know if Congress would have power under that provision to 
impose duties which would be—— 

Mr. GRAY. It takes a long while to answer the question. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have the floor, and I propose to take my own 
time. The Senator must be patient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator must be patient. After to-day, 
and after the Senators who have given notice to speak on Mon- 
day or Tuesday or Wednesday have got through, and I get the 
floor again, the Senator, if he does not get an opportunity to- 
day, will have an opportunity to restate his question or put 
another if he chooses, and if a long—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. lIask the Senator not to hasten on in the 
way he is going with this debate. The Senator has consented to 
interruptions during the day, and now he seems to be hastening 
on with so much impetuosity as not to give Senators upon the 
other side an opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr.DOLPH. I must answer one question before another is 
put. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know the Senator will forgive my sug- 
gestion, but I think he ought to give the Semator from Nebraska 
a full hearing and hear all his questions and enlighten him. 
The Senator from Nebraska is anxious to learn and has shown 
a commendable disposition since he came into the Senate to 
understand the tariff; and, at the risk of offending the Senator 
from Oregon, in the interest of fair play I insist that the Senator 
from Oregon shall hear his question. 

Mr.DOLPH. I shall be glad to hear it; but I suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska thatalong in next September, when the 
thermometer stands at 100 and the atmosphere in this Chamber 
gets to be pretty bad, and we meet at 100’clock in the morning 
and hold night sessions occasionally, and the speeches begin to 
be prolix and prosy and uninteresting, if he should then get im- 
patient he would be excusable; but now he ought to be patient 
and keep his temper, and let us have good fellowship all around. 
Now, I will hear the Senator. 

Mr.ALLEN. Mr. President 
mut CHANDLER. Will the Senator from 

@} 

Mr.ALLEN. Yes,sir. I hope the Senator from Oregon will 

kind enough to answer my question. I do notdesire to inter- 
Tupt him unnecessarily. 








Nebraska yield to 





at State to a convention that met at Annapo- | 


The convention was | 


Constitution which authorizes Con- | 
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Mr. DOLPH. I was justgetting into it, but you would no 
me answer it. 

_Mr.ALLEN,. A very great and a very grave question lies 
right at the foundation of this whole discussion. That questior 
is as to the power of the Government under a written or exact 
Constitution such as we have. The Senator will recognize, of 
course, that our Constitution is peculiar. It is not like the Eng- 
lish constitution, shifted by tho } > sentiment, | it is an 
exact and written Constitution. 

Now, if the Senator will permit a suggest [ think Lam 
reasonably familiar with the history that he mentioned. ‘There 
were two things that prompted the Corstitution Conve n 
The first was the entire lack of power upon the part of Ce 3 
for the levying of money directly from the people and 
ability to receive revenue except as the State Legislatures m 
see fit to honor Congressional requisitions. That pow: 
the confederacy was denied. The second and equally important 
question was the exaction that one colony or one State mad 
upon another, not as to foreign commerce, but yor t ) 
Statescould formacommercial union which would be prohibitory, 
and then the State that possessed the best port uld exact 
duties on the articles of other States that came into those 


ports and were shipped to that territory. That is tho his 
as [read itin Bancroft’s History of the Constitution and as I gather 
it from the books and letters and documents of that time. 

Mr. GRAY. In other words, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt the interesting statement he is making, the 


main Ovd- 


ject, the second ground stated, was to relieve the country from 
the commercial restrictions that were then possible under the 


existing conditions. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes,sir; and it wasdesigned to vest that power 
in a central government that it might be exercised in the inter 
est of all the States, so that there would be no contlict between 
the different States of the Union. Now, the principal purpose 
being to regulate the interstate commerce rather than the for- 
eign commerce, although foreign commerce was to be consid- 
ered, does the Senator from Oregon ciaim that the commerce 
clause of the Constitution conferring upon Congress power ‘to 
regulate commerce with oreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes,” when there is no great oc 
casion or necessity for it, no war, no exceptional circumstances, 
or anything of that kind existing, no occasion for the laying of 
an embargo or the destruction of commerce, no occasion for the 
application of the doctrine of retaliation upon foreign commerce, 
in a time of profound peace this Government under the Constj- 
tution can exercise that power arbitrarily and to an unlimited 
extent? 

Mr. DOLPH. I| have already stated, and I do care to repeat 
myself, that in calling a Constitutional Convention to frame a 
new Constitution for the States, the principal object was not to 
confer upon Congress the power to regulate interstate commerce. 
The principal object was to confer upon Congress the power to 
regulate foreign commerce: and the power to regulate foreign 
commerce as it was then understood throughout the commercial 
world in every commercia! nation on the face of the globe by 
long usage included the power to levy duties upon imports to 
restrict the importation of foreign goods, to protect domestic 
manufactures and domestic production by restricting the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and subjecting them toduties. I 
have not a particle of doubt but that under the clause of the 
Constitution which authorizes Congress to regulate commerce 


with foreign countries Congress has power to levy duties upon 
any import it pleases. There is no tribunal or power in this 


country or any other that can question the action of Congress 
in this respect. Congress would have power to levy so higha 
duty upon any one import into this country as to prohibit the 
bringing into this country of that product. 

As I said before, there has never been a party in this country, 
there is no party in this country to-day, which proposes that we 
shall rais> a greater amount of revenue by duties upon imports 
or from all other sources than is necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of this Government economically adminis- 
tered; but as to the power to determine the articles upon which 
duties shall he levied and amount of them I[ have no doubt; and 
I do not rely alone upon the power of taxation, as contained in 
the first clause of section 8 of the Constitution, which provides 
that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay a 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide fi 
eral welfare of the United States: but ail di 
be uniform throughout the United States. 


nd collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
yr the common defense and zg: 


ities, imposte, and excises sha 


a 


But if I did rely upon that clause, there is no limitation 
here upon the power to determine as to whatimports the duties 
shall be laid on, or as to whether they shall be high on one arti- 
cle imported and low on another. Congress has power to lay 
and collect duties, to pay thedebts, and to provide for the com- 
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mon defense and the general welfare of the United States. That 
is a clause which has been broad enough to cover many a ques- 
tionable appropriation by Congress, and it is a clause which is 
ample to authorize the imposition of duties for the protection of 
American industries. Sir, I have heretofore cited current his- 
tory, the messages of Presidents, the speeches of great states- 
men, to show that they so understood the power of Congress to 
deal with this question. It has been often stated on this floor 
that the second act ofthe very first Congress elected after the 
Constitution wasadopted by the people, a Congress composed of 
the very men who had mide the Constitution, who had been 
members of the Constitutional Convention, and framed the very 
provisions we are discussing, was a protective measure. 

The very first actafter an act had been passed requiring official 
oaths to be taken by officers of the Government, in order that the 
new Government might be organized, contained in its preamble 
a recital that it was renew | to impose duties upon imports 
not alone for the payment of the public debt, not alone to raise 
revenue for the Government, but for the protection of the man- 
ufacturing industries; and that act passed by that Congress com- 
posed of the men who made the Constitution, was signed by 
George Washington, the first President of the United States. 

Mr.GRAY. And, like the momber of the New York Legisla- 
ture, they should know all about it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, as my friend from Delaware suggests, as 
they made the Constitution they should have been like the mem- 
ber of the Legislature of New York who knew what the code of 
1848 meant, because he had helped to make it. 

Mr. President, I have thus — my attention to some of the 
items on the free list. The bill as it came from the House, I am 
told, proposed the transfer of 131 articles from the dutiable list 
to the free list. One hundred and thirty-one articles, I think, 
every one of which can be produced in this country, and the 
production of every on> of which would give employment to 
American labor, it was proposed to transfer from the dutiable 
list to the free list, and thus remove the protection to American 
industries, to American production, to American capital, and 
——— labor. 

{ these, 29 articles are to be found in the chemical schedule, 
3 are to be found in the schedule of earths and earthenware, 14 
are in the schedule of metals and manufactures of metals, 19 are 
in the schedule of wood, 2 from the schedule of spirits, 6 from 
flax, hemp, jute, and their manufactures, 27 agricultural products, 
20items of wool and woolen manufacture, 11 from the schedule of 
sundries, while coffee, skins, and hides are relieved from the 
possibility of customs exactions by the proposed repeal of the 
reciprocity provision of the McKinley law. The farmers are 
selected for attack. One-half of the items proposed to be put 
on the free list are products of domestic husbandry. 

Even the 20 per cent ad valorem on wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
and buckwheat imposed by the bill is to be removed and we are 
to have free trade in these articles with any country which admits 
those articles free, thus breaking down the barrier between the 
United States and Canada for all her agricultural products— 
thus, as I have said already to-day, relieving her farmers from 
the necessity of contributing to our revenues, thus making a 
provision to make the farmers of Canada prosperous and to de- 
ee the prosperity of American farmers along the Canadian 

ne. 

The value during the last fiscal year of the imported articles 
proposed to be transferred to the free list is $50,933,409. They 
paid in duties and thus increased the public revenues $13,789,- 
022. This bill, if it becomes a law, will admit free of duty $51,- 
000,000 worth of foreign products of the articles transferred from 
the dutiable list to the free list alone. It is safe to say that 
when these articles are on the free list the importations for the 
nextiyear will be doubled, and every dollar’s worth of these arti- 
cles imported into the United States will afford so much employ- 
ment to foreign laborers, will deprive our own citizens of the 
amount of labor required for their production, and will take 
bread out of the mouths of the families of American laborers to 
feed the laborers of foreign countries. It will be a gift to for- 
eigners, a gift mainly tothe producers of Canada—the price that 
the people of the United States will pe for the adherence of the 
Democratic party to the antiquated doctrine of free trade, the 
— which the people of this country will pay for having in a 
houghtless hour placed in power the Democratic party with its 
ideas of the tariff. 

T hold in my hand an extract from a speech of Representa- 
tive PAYNE in the House of Representatives, made on the pas- 

e of the Wilson bill, in which he discusses to some extent 
this attack upon the agricultural industries of the country. He 
Bays: 

a the agricultural schedule the committee have reduced the ad valorem 
duty from about33 to22per cent. Inmy own State agriculture isa great inter- 


est. In theearly days we raised b stuffs for the market, and our farmers 
had some degree of prosperity even when subduing the wilderness. At an 
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early period the Erie Canal was built; built with the conse 
of the State of New York. With wise foresight and sateemannn coe ee 
the foundation broad and deep for the future. They provided a D ne y laid 
that carried your product from the Northwest to our princi al m iter way 
laid it down there at almost as cheap freight rates as we could sae ee aNd 
center of our own State. That produced a new condition of thin me oe t 

Our farmers could no longer compote fin cereals with your dees, 
of the West, but they were looking for something else. Th Ly sav in th. 


t 


ture, cities and towns springing up. They saw and heard {iy Cia tater. ¥ 


busy hum of industry. They saw prosperous mechanics. hey Napree cae 
home market, and they changed the conditions of their agrieyy poured a 
dropped largely the growing of breadstuffs and prepared themes). ay 
market at their doors. Vegetables, butter, cheese, eggs, p bultry. . 
bacco, hops, barley, small fruits, became their staples, anq ty. 
brought prosperity to the farmers of the Empire State oe 

We have eighteen cities of over 20,000 population each, with 4 
population of 3,240,000 busy, prosperous people, receiving goog y . 
ting a large share of the daily distribution of the wealth, and they tarni) 
market to our farmers. Now, the committee propose to open the a... 
the agricultural products of Canada, placing many of them on the ne ae 
The cities of New York and Philadelphia are 300 milez from the Aieeine 
have the honor torepresent. From this district two milktrainces 
evening, delivering milk in the cities the next day. meee VOVOLY 

The valleys through which these trains run are lined with farm. 
best of condition, good fences, well-painted houses and barng, an4 4; 
present greater even than that of the surrounding farms. }, 

arts of this district the railroads are blocked with train loads of ») Seer 
ng the season. These farmers know that high wages give the mechanics ws 
our cities the ability to purchase these commodities ai fair prices: tha 9... 
trict, especially among the farmers, is intensely for protection and tha 
publican party. 

Out of fifty millions that the committes transferred tothe tres 
took thirty-five millions from agricultural products 


Just think! <A party that declares on every rostrumandeyery 
stump and wherever there is an opportunity its fidelity to ry) 
interests of the farmer and of the laboring class, when it comes 
to transfer items from the dutiable list to the free list, oy4 oF 
$50,000,000 transferred $35,000,000 worth of agricultural products 


And then they have reduced the schedule by imposing an ad yajorey 
oy. They have not only cut down the duty, but they put it im the power 
of the importer to cut it down still further; and we have now the prospect 
thatour markets in the State of New York, embracing three millions ang 
hg of consumers, are to be turned over to the Canadians across | 

rder, 

With their farms worth 36 per cent less than ours, with their wages an 
average of 32 per cent lower than ours, and with a difference in iusuranee 
and interest of 12 per cent more, they aor 44 per cent cheaper than 
wecan. Yet this committee think that 20 per cent is a fair rate of duty to 
be placed upon the articles that they have raised upon the dutiable list.’ 

Our State a gl York) produces Seren dealof hay. Out of the &400,000,00 
produced in 1890, we raised 865,000,000. We are the first State in Union 
on our hay crop. The Canadian farmer right over the border has equal fa 
oetien and lower wages and cheaper farms. The McKinley bill put £! a ton 
on hay. 

The man who went from Canada to sell his 100 tons of hay in Buffalo would 
get his $1,200 and deposit 8400 of it in the custom-house, and take 68) home 
with him, while the American farmer who sold his 100 tons would take the 
whole $1,200. The 8400 was what the Canadian paid for the privilege of our 
market and that went right in our Treasury, and helped to pay our expenses 
Seeruaaee. They cut this in two and make a duty of 62 a ton on hay 
x — something less than 20 per cent, and puts us at a disadvantage wilt 

nada. 

The McKinley bill put a duty of 30 cents a bushel on barley, which | a! 
ways thought was too nigh. I thought 20 cents a bushel was enough, but 
wanted it to be specific. hy, wg can raise all the barley that all tt 
manufacturers in the country cdn use. My own State can raise | 
use about 44,000,000 bushels a year, and with a duty of 10 cents a bus 
barley they imported 12,000,000 bushels from Canada prior to 180 ina 
year, and our people had the other 32,000,000 bushels of the barley market \ 
themselves. ven at 15 cents a bushel, prior to 1883, the Canadians sold 
over 10,000,000 bushels Rr annum. They raised a good deal more that! 
did not sellfor malt. They fed it to hogs. 


1 agers 


Mr. President, is this bill a revenue bill? A revenue Pl 
would raise revenues by duties upon articles imported into the 
country which do not come into competition with domestic pro- 
duction, and placing upon the free list articles which come 1'0 
competition with domestic production. Many articles which, 
according to the tariff-for-revenue-only policy, should be made 
subjectto dutyareon thefree list. Many articles which, accor: 
ing to that doctrine, should be upon the free list are protected 
by this bill. It is manifestly neither a tariff-for-revenue bili nor 
a bill for protection. As was admitted by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Mins], who was conspicuous in framing the bill, it 1s as 
satisfactory to him, and it appears, so far as we have yet lea! ae 
to be unsatisfactory to every Senator on the other side of - 
Chamber. The commandment against idolatry would te like 
broken if you should fall down and worship it, because 1) 18 {i 
nothing ‘that is in Heaven above, or that is in the earth be 
neath, or that is in the water under tho earth.’ ee 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator heard of any Que Sout’, 
on the other side of the Chamber who is entirely satisiied wi 
the bill? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, I have not. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no danger of idolatry, then. vain 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think anybody likes it and nw 
will own it. Itisacompromise. They have attempted we - 
votes. It seems they have not succeeded very we lyet. - the 
of the speeches that have been made on the other side iron 
Chamber have been against the bill. Still the Senator oe 
Tennessee is pressing its consideration, and he seems to re y 
some miracle, or by the interposition of the President (as } 
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ates 


———— 


ai ‘nterfered in the matter of the repeal of the Sherman 
ee) ean be brought out of the chaos and confusion 
and contention of the other side of the Chamber. : 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee is relying upon 
the good sense of the Senate and the country for its passage, and 
not upon other considerations, oe aes . 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the country has come to its secon 
sober sense. I think it wasa little distraught and distracted at 
the time of the Presidential election. It madea mistake. But 
if the Senator will just give us an opportunity to hear from the 
country, and then abide by the decision, I shall be satisfied. 
However, the Senator from Tennessee grows impatient. He 
wishes to press the bill to immediate consideration, and wants a 
final vote on it at once. } ; . 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to have it this evening. . 

Mr. DOLPH. I know the Senator would, but the trouble is 
some of us over here are not in a hurry about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Sol see. 

Mr. DOLPH. We think it is a matter that should be duly 
considered and discussed and should not be hastily acted upon. 
Ihave suggested two or three times to Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber that if they want to bring about good times, 
if they want to restore confidence, if they want to start indus- 
tries, if they want to give labor to the unemployed, if they want 
to produce prosperity in the country, they had better ye re- 
solve once for all that they will postpone this tariff bill until 
after the fall elections, when they will hear from the peopie. 
Just give us one more opportunity upon this question. If they 
will do that I will agree as far as I am concerned that I will not 
consume time. I will not even discuss the bill. Although I 


think the Senator and the Senate do not understand it, I will | 


not interpose as far as I am concerned; I will let the bill go toa 
vote at once, at least after the next Congress convenes, if they 
will postpone it until after the 4th of next March. 

The truth is that this bill has not been prepared in accord- 
ance with a tariff-for-revenue system. The tariff has not been 


attempted to be revised on the lines of protection to American | 


industries. The bill has not been prepared in the interests of 
the people or the supposed interests of our industries. It is 
like an old-fashioned patch quilt; every Senator has had his say 
about it and put his piece into it until it has as many colors as 
Joseph's coat. 

A revenue bill should levy duties upon imports sufficient 
with the other sources of revenue (such as ordinary internal 
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| under obligation to obey the law. 





| 


taxationand revenue derived from public landsand other sources | 


where we derive small revenue) to conduct the Covernment. 
But this is not a revenue bill, because confessedly if the bill 
should become a law, if you take out sugar and strike out the 


income tax the duties derived from the bill would be only about | 


$121,000,000, whereas if sugar is left free or if the income-tax 
provision be stricken out of the bill it would require at least $220,- 
(00,000 revenue derived from duties. 

It is proposed to meet this deficiency in our revenues as I have 


denounced by the Democratic party, which was denounced, and 
itis claimed evaded by that eminent Democrat, Mr. Tilden, the 
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Mr. PEFFER. I wish to inguire of the Senator from Oregon 
whether he knows any case where the inquisitorial proceeding 
that he speaks of was instituted except only in such cases where 
persons refused to make returns as provided by law? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, yes, proceedings were instituted in places 
where it was believed by the officers of the Government, the 
collector and assessor of internal revenue, that proper returns 
had not been made, that the party had undertaken to defraud 
the Government. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then another question. What was usually 
the result in such cases? Was the side of the Government suc- 
cessful or that of the defendant? 

Mr. DOLPH. In prosecutions one or more jurors were found 
who would stand out for the acquittal of the defendant. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I ask the Senator, was it nota general 
rule within the range of his own observations that wherever 
such proceedings were instituted it was because the persons 
taxed had not fairly and honestly made a return of theirincome? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the very thing I have been saying. I 
have said that I do not believe one-fourth of the tax that should 
have been assessed and collected under the income-tax law was 
evercollected. TheGovernmentwas defrauded. Thelaw could 
not beenforced. Honest people paid their taxes and contributed 
to the support of the Government. Those who were willing to 
evade the law, a defraud the Government, and to be to that ex- 
tent, if the Senator chooses toso eallit, dishonest, were the ones 
who escaped taxation. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to askanother question. In tho 
Senator's opinion is it not wise policy to compel that class of 








| men to come up to the law and pay their taxes? 


Mr. DOLPH. Most assuredly; it is wise policy to enforce 
every law that is found on the statute books. Every citizen of 
this Republic from the President to the most humble citizen is 
The defects ofa bad law will 
be best shown by its enforcement. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator if I under 
stand his argument to be that he is opposed to the income tax, 
not because he thinks it is an unjust system of raising revenue, 


; but because he thinks that people are so dishonest the Govern- 


ment can not raise an equitable revenue from it? Is that it? 
Mr. DOLPH. I think that itis unjust. I do not know how! 
shall vote upon any motion concerning the a contained 
in the bill; I do not commit myself; but I think a law that taxes 
incomes above $1,000 and leaves those under $4,000 untaxed is 
an unjust law. However, Iam nottalking about the injustice of 
the law; [am talking about the impracticability of enforcing the 
law. Iam not saying that thoze who do notobey the law should 
not be compelled, if possible, to do so; but the Senator knows 
as well as I knew that there are laws which can not be enforced. 
You can not enforce a law which is not sustained and backed up 
by public opinion. You can not enforce a prohibitory law ina 
State wherea majority of the peopleare not in favor of it. You 


| can not enforce any unpopular law, any law where a majority of- 
said, by resorting to a war tax, by resorting to a tax that was 


| 


Government having to institute suits against him to recover | 
what it claimed to be due on account of his income tax. It wasa | 
tax which wasevaded by the many and complied with by the few. | 


I was during a portion of the time that the tax was in force 
United States district attorney in the district of Oregon, ap- 
pointed by Abraham Lincoln, and I was in close communication 
with the officers of the Government whose duty it was to assess 
and to collect the income tax. I undertake to speak from almost 
certain knowledge, at least from knowledge derived from the 
assessor and collector of internal revenue and of the business 
that was transacted in the city of Portland, in Oregon, when I 


say that not more than one-fourthof the income tax which should | 


have been paid was there collected, and the same was undoubt- 
=o the case in every State of the Union. 
he law was an unpopular one. It was inquisitorial in its 
character. A man’s business was pried into. Spies were sent 
to look into his business. The clerks of merchants and other 
business houses were subpoenced before courts of justice and ex- 
amined as to the amountsand character of the business of their 
employers, and the credit of the merchants was often injured. 
hose who informed or took part in prosecuting offenders 
under the law were denounced. They were considered as hav- 
ing done a dishonorable thing; and it was almost impossible to 
geta jury of twelve men together where there would not be one 
or more of the men who were determined that they would not 
‘ae man for a violation of what they considered an iniqui- 
aw. 
Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me a 
question? 
Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 


the citizens who are subject to the law do not favor it. I under- 
take to say that the fair and just and equal execution of any in- 
come-tax law which can be framed, I do not care how much legal 
skill and ingenuity is exercised in its framing, can never be en- 
forced practically in this country, and that the revenues col- 
lected will never reach 50 per cent of the revenues which should 
be derived from a tex on incomes of the people of this country 
over $4,000 per annum. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, as he is dealing with the income tax. Has there been any 
complaint of that kind in Great Britain, where this tax has been 
enforced and collected for very many years? Is there any com- 
plaint there that the people are so dishonest that they will not 
make a proper return, or is that a thing that is reserved to 
charge against the American people? 

Mr. DOLPH. I donot keep informed in regard to all the 
complaints of the people of Great Britain. It would do the peo- 
ple of Great Britain under their system of government, I appre- 


| hend, very little good toenter their protests or their complaints 


about the laws which the Parliament of Great Britain, consist- 
ing of the House of Commons and the House of Lords, enacts 
for their observance. Whether the law is properly enforced or 
not and what measures are adopted for its enforcement I am not 
able to state. 

[am speaking from my own experience, from my own knowl- 
edge, and from general report concerning the operation of our 
income-tax law. I think if the Senator is frank he will admit 
that, according to his own experience, that law was never prop- 
erly enforced. 

Mr. TELLER. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to say that I have had some experience, 
not as a prosecutor, but as an observer with reference to the in- 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 
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come tax when it was inforce,and my experience isnot the same 
as that of the Senator’s. I do not think the income tax was 
evaded any morethan the tax upon personal property isevaded— 
not a particle more—and, in my judgment, there is no more diffi- 
culty in collecting an income tax properly and equitably, than 
there is in collecting a tax upon personal property, and not so 
much. In my State we have in a sense an income tax now; we 
have a tax upon the output of our mines, and some other States 
have a similar tax. 

I do not think that it is a good argument against the proposi- 
tion to say that the people are dishonest and that they will com- 
mit perjury rather than pay sucha tax. I have heard no such 
complaint in Great Britain, and I do not believe there was any 
such general complaint in this country when the income tax was 
in foree. I do not believe it isa truthfulcharge to make against 
the American people, that they are too dishonest to pay an in- 
come tax, that they are willing to commit perjury rather than 
do so, and that an income tax can not be collected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me 
to ask a question of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did I understand the Senator from Colo- 
rado to say that he thought an income tax could be collected as 
easily as a tax upon personal property can be collected? 

Mr. TELLER. I said that exactly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iwant theSenator todiscriminate. I ask 
whether he means, when he says “ personal property,” visible 
ee. property or choses in action; whether he means that 

t is as easy to collect a tax upon an income, which is invisible, 
as it is to collect a tax on household furniture, or on the product 
of mines. or on horses, or cattle, or other visible property? 

Mr. TELLER. A very large collection of taxes is upon per- 
soual property that isinvisible. The Senator understands that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is that what the Senator meant? 

Mr. TELLER. That is what I meant—that class of property. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The Senator will certainly admit the dis- 
tinction 

Mr. TELLER. [ will admit it. 
ten cows he pays his tax on them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Or on a farm. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam speaking more particularly of personal 

roperty. A man can put in his pockets his bonds, his. notes, 

ns, and that class of property, but I believe the tax upon in- 
comes was collected.as faithfully as the tax is collected upon the 
class of personal property I have named. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I bog leave to differ with the Senator on 
that point. 

Mr. TELLER. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I certainly understood the Senator to 
make his statement much broader than he now states it. 

Mr. TELLER. Perhaps I did; but that.is what L meant. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itiscertainly one of the principles of taxa- 
tion which is recognized by all lawmakers and ali assessors of 
taxes, that it is easier to collect a tax u property which is 
visible than it is upon that which is invisible. Perhaps there 
is not as unjust a tax as the tax upon real estate, because it is 
imposed, no matter whether there is any income from the real 
estate with which to pay the tax or not. Why are such vast 
sums of money raised from real estate? Because it can not get 
away; it can not escape. Sowith tangible personal property; it 
can notescape taxation; there itis; the assessors can find it, and 
they assess tt 

Therefore, the great bulk of all taxation is upon that which 
can be seen and touched, something which has physical prop- 
erties; but when in the assessment and collection of taxes you 
go beyond the tangible property, the visible property, you ap- 
— a dangerous domain; and while theoretically a. tax upon 

comes is more just than a tax upon real estate, while theoret- 
ically a tax upon incomes is just, and a tax upon nonincome-pro- 
ducing real estate is unjust, yet, as a matter of fact, it isa great 
deal easier to collect a tax upon real estate than it isa tax upon 
incomes. I think the weight of human authority is that it is 
very unwise, except under a great. stress, to undertake to find 
out what the income of an individual is in order to tax it. I un- 
derstand the stress of the argumentisu that point. Human 
nature is very imperfect in this world of ours, and tax systems 
have to adapt themselves tohuman nature. The difficulty about 
an income tax is that you can not collect it without putting a 
strain and stress upon human nature, which it is not wise to place 
there, except in a great public cusaenen such as existed when 
the income tax was imposed during the late war. 

Mr. TELLER. Then, the Senator from New Hampshire and 
those who think with him would relieve what he calis intangible 
a sean te we taxation. A man could carry in his pocket the 

evidence cf a million dollars of debt and need not pay any tax; 


Ifa man has ten horses and 
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while, on the other hand, the poor fellow who 
cart would be compelled to pay. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not say that. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope the Senator wij] yw * 
through. That is the logic of the Senator's a»... 
is the logic of the Senator from Oregon, that, beeayc. 
to reach the amountof a man’s income, or people aro 
that they will lie about it and commit perjury. . 
Governmentsays ‘‘You have committed perjiry. ; 
you to book,” they say that is inquisitorial, {}, 
against this perjurer, and that he is entitled ¢o 
cause youare hauling up his accounts and parad 
before the world. If he is honest, he will ha, 
if he makes a fair report to the collector, t 
culty aboutit. Inever heard of men who p; 
ment to the collector of their incomes h:\ 
never had any myself, and my neighbors di ; 
recollect. I suppose there were cases wh 
difficulty. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the income 
and most equitable tax thatcan be imposed. | 
unpopular tax, and very likely it will be, bee: 
pay the least taxes and who have methods of ey 
ment of honest taxes are afraid, when they are taxed \) 
incomes, that they will be compelled to show an jo) 
ment of what they have received and pry an honest 

I want to say that the Senator from New Hampshire. th 
ator from Oregon, or any other Senator who makes the 
that an income tax ean not be collected because the 
too dishonest to pay it slanders the American peop t has 
been collected with satisfactory results in Snegland and ino 
countries; and it is a mistaken assumption to sa 
Amrican people, for the sake of saving a pittance, y 
perjury. I resent the charge, Mr. President 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me t 
ment? 

Mr. DOLPH. 
o’clock. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will certainly not prey 
from replying to the remark of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOLPH. If I yield to the Senator, it will prey 
from replying. I have been misrepresented, | beli: 

Mr. CHANDLER. I saw the Senator referring toh 
and getting ready to go on, as I supposed. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I want to reply to what has just been sii 
here, while it is fresh. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Colorado made a state- 
ment about my views, and I think the Senator from Oregon 
oug ht to allow me to correct that statement, and I shall r 
the rest I have to say for another time. 

When the Senator from Colorado said I would not ta 
man upon his bonds, which he can carry in his pocket, 
would tax the poor man upon his property, he made a mi 
ment of my views. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not mean io say that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe in State taxation of 
property, including choses in action and money at interest. 
Such is the tax law of the State of New Hampshire, and 
always advocated and believed in keeping i ! 
book, and I believe in keeping it there now. 

What we have been talking about was a tax on in 
and simple, of individuals and corporations. {hi is 
very ditierent character from a tax upon personal prop 
cluding choses in action or interest-bearing securitic:. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, | think the Senator fro 
rao did not state fairly what I said. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not mean to misstate it ; 

Mr. DOLPH. He did not draw correct inferences ‘rom W hat 
I did say. I have not slandered the American people. | think 
the American people are the most intelligent and honoradie an 
honest people on the face of the globe; but they are human, as 
the Senator from Delaware |Mr. Gray) suggests tome. myers” 
body knows that there are many people who will not voluntariy 
poy any more taxes than they are compelled to pay >y’ ve 

here are even in our country those for whom the resiraining 
influence of lawsand penalties are necessary. = ; 

Ido not know hov the income tax works in Great DMiaM 
but I do know that all taxation should be equal and wuorl 
That isa requirement of our State constitutions; that 1° Pr 
vision of the organic law of every State in the | pion on 
ity. It is a maxim that equality is equity. | do not 0 . 
to a system of taxation which taxes the rich, and ae om 
done, to tax the rich in proportion to their riches. | 0 iY" 
say anything derogatory to the great mass of American 0 “en 
when I say that an income tax is evaded by many ,and wholly co 


I want to say a word or two my 


sritain, 


air 
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plied with by few. It is necessarily inquisitorial inits character; 
and that sort of legislation is always resented by intelligent per- 
sons. ; nat ‘ : : 
is, how it shall diseriminate between tho rich and the poor. 

am not particularly discussing that question now, although a 


question was put to me which led me to make a suggestion in | 


regard to it. 


it is only necessary to tax the people of this country to secure 


necessary revenue, and there are methods of taxation by which | 


thatcan be secured upon principles of equity. There are more 
practical measures of taxation than the income tax—that is what 
Twish tosay. When theSenator from Colorado states—what has 
been repeated over and over here in the Senate when the sug- 
gestion is made that an income tax can not be collected as it 
should be, that it bears unequally, that it taxes those who are 
willing to comply with the law while those who wish toevade it 
escape—that the American people are being slandered, I resent 
the charge and say he is stating what I have not stated in my 
remarks, so far. : 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
single question. I ask if he considers it an insult to the Amer- 
ican people to say, when we are discussing the proper rate of 
duties on imported articles, that you can place duties so high 
as to encourage smuggling? ; 

Mr. TELLER. They do not have to commit purjury to do it. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor. | 


Monday, April 23, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, on Saturday evening, when I 
vas compelled to yield tho floor, I had been discussing the Wil- 
son bill as well as [ could with the constant interruptions of my 


friends on both sides of the Chamber, being sometimes led otf 
I had said of it that it was | 


from the pointin hand to side issues. 
not a bill framed for the protection of American industries, not 
a bill framed on the line of protection, and that it was not a tariff- 
for-revenue bill, because, in the first place, there were many ar- 
ticles upon the free list, which, according to the Democratic doc- 
trine of tiriff for revenue only, should be upon the dutiable list 
and should be made to provide revenue for the support of the 


Government, and that there were many other articles which had | 
been lefton the dutiable list, which, according to the Democratic | 
[ had then | 


doctrine, should have been placad on the free list. 
said that it was not a tariff-for-revenue bill, because it would not 
raise sufficient revenue for the maintenance of the Government 
by duties upon importsin connection with other sources of reve- 
nue, such as the ordinary system of internal taxation, which has 
been in force for a number of years, the revenues derived from 


the sale of public lands, and other sources of revenue, and that | 
in their dilemma the House of Representatives and the Senate | 


Committee on Finance had undertaken to provide for the large 
deficitof revenue that would be otherwise occasioned by the bill 
by the imposition of an income tax, and I was diseussing that 
tax when the Senate adjourned. 

Since I yielded the floor on Saturday there has come under 
my notice a report of an interview with a prominent member of 
the Senate on the other side of the Chamber, which I had not 
seen before, but with which I presume nearly all the Senators 
on that side of the Chamber are familiar, from which it appears 
that I am not alone in regard to my views of the character of 
the pending bill. I saidon Saturday thatnearly all the speeches 
which had been made on the other side of the Chamber seemed 
to be in opposition to the bill. Some Senator on this side asked 
me if I knew of a Senator on that.side of the Chamber who was 
pleased with the bill as it is now framed, and I had to answer 


that I did not know of such a Senator, andI have yet to learn of | 
a Senator on that side of the Chamber who is pleased with the | 
bill. I will read an extract from this article, which purports to | 


. bea report of an interview with the junior Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Brice), which was originally published in the Cincinnati 
nquirer,a Democratic newspaper. After the Senator had re- 


ferred to the calling of the special session of Congress on the | 


™ of August, the interviewer asked: 

Meaning the President— 
referred to tariff reform in his message to it. 

That is to the special session. The Senator from Ohio is re- 
ported as saying: 


That had been imposed upon him and the Democratie arty by the conven- 


tion, by the double ver 2 Fac O88 ¢ | 
aie r a erdict of the peopleelecting successively a Congress and 


t. 
sion, and the 
hereafter. 
act. There 
effect. 


However, the tariff was but an incident of a wholesale expan- 
currency question came first in importance and will stand first 
The Senate halted a good while before repealing the Sherman 
Was general disappointment that the repeal had so little visible 


I will interpolate the extract by 
that the repeal of the Sherman 
sensible effect upon the industries of the eountry. 


saying that I never believed 
act would have any visible or 
i for one do 


I do not say what the character of taxation shall be; that | 


G30) 


7 = ao < we ——EE 


1 
ok 


} 


| not believe thatit was the Sherman act which caused our b 
ness and financial disturbances. I believed that our busin 

disturbances were caused by the threat of hostile iff | 
tion. As I read our history and the history of 
‘y, When you disturb business 
‘in you bring 


are 


industries, 

on that condition of affa 

foreed, then there are 
ra n \ J iz $34 


n 
Lu LOU 


was remedial, I fail to see t!] 
The world is resolved upon 


hoa mere governmen can ait 


lh 


‘he Senator from Ohio is mistaken al 
world that is resolved on a shrinkage o 
ocratie party; itis the element that controls Congre 
It najority in Congress that is resolved 
of prices. He says, continuing: 

Wheat at $1 a bushel, cott 1t 10 cen a pound 
The present and prospective measure of wheat 


esponding t« 


that. 


prices. 


wut 


Is the 


n 
ou 


cent » the new sca f pric 


| should like to ask my Democratic friends what 
| of all their promises to the people of this country? 
| from what I had heard of the Democratic 
tariff that every Democrat believed that whenever the 
| was reformed in accordance with the declarations of the 1) 
eratie platform, whenever the robber tariff was stricken d 
then we were to have prosperous times in this country and t 
| the farmers were to prosper. 

Mr.GRAY. Wehave not stricken it down. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; the Senator has not stricken it d 
you are proceeding to strike it down. Here is a 
holds a seat in this Chamber on the of the Senator from 
Delaware who says that wheat at $1 a bushel and cotton at 
cent pound are things of the past; that “‘the present 
prospective measure of wheat is 50 cents and of cotton 5 « 
corresponding to the new scale of prices for all other pro 
tions.’ 

The Senator whose interview is published here must 
heretic. He can not be in accord with his party. H: 
lauding the Democratic policy of free trade. He is not pred 
ing prosperous times for the farmer and thecotton-raiser on 
count of the ascendancy of the Democratie party. But, to p 
ceed, the interviewer says: 

Iso fall 


doctrine up 


OWh, D 
Senator who 


side 


Then wages must a 
Certainly 

Says the Senator— 
but an element in the horizontal scale of decline. 

[ thought it was the great purpose of the Democratic par‘ 

reforming the tariff to increase the wages of labor. I] 
| they had been contending for years that the laborer was op 
pressed, and that the manufacturers and employers of labor w 
profiting by reducing the condition of the laborer and the poor 
man to poverty, but hers comes the junior Senator from Ohio 
and ‘certainly, wages must fall.” 
in element in the 


Labor i 


+h 
tho 


eale of decline 


Labor i horizontal s 
The Senator continues: 
Well. the re 
was not 
ple 


ular session of Congress pressed on to revise | 
done in a way to give satisfaction to the sensitive body o 
mall subcommittee, rather in secrecy, worked out the 


Let me repeat that statement. It comes from such a source 
that [ wish to emphasize it, that the people of this country may 
know how this iniquitous bill was framed: 

As! ub 

The 


W hen the House bill came up to the Senate three Senators set themsel 
aside in secrecy to formulate such a measure as would suit their adjoini 
localities—Mr. MILLs of Texas, Mr. Jones of Arkansas, and Mr. Vesvr o 
Missouri; they consulted nobody, or anybody, as they pleased. They 
off by themselves and arranged to put on the free list sugar, coal, iron, et: 
The active and versatile and vigorous States like Ohio, New York, Pennsy! 
vania, New Jersey, Michigan, and the New England States were not allowed 
to say one word, while Louisiana sugar and West Virginia coal were taken 
aboard the private committee's prize vessel. They needed FATLKNER and 
CAMDEN \t this Juncture I went to see the President 

No wonder the Senator from Ohio called on the President. 
He was powerless here, and he knew how the President had 
| eaused the repeal of the Sherman law to be put through the 
Senate, and of course he went to the only source there was for 
help. He called on the President. 

“f went to see the President and called his attention to the narrow and 
local way this subcommittee was farming out a national tariff, while great 
States like Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, and Massachueetts 
were entering their protest by unprecedented majorities, exceeding those of 


the war, against the closing of the doors of the Finance Committee totheir 
employers and hands,"’ 


¢ per 
Wi yn ft 


mmittee, rather in secre the Wilson bi 


worked out 


Senator says: 
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Evidently the Senator from Ohio did not agree with the mem- 
bers of the committee who got up in the Senate and stated sub- 
stantially that they knew more about the tariff than all those 
people who wanted to inform them in regard to it, and that they 
did not propose to have their time oce pied b the complaints 
of the robber barons, who were never satisfied with the tariff 
and always wanted increases in it. 

“When was this?” 


The interviewer asked. 
‘It was near the last of February’’— 


Says the Senator. 

‘What did the President say?” 

‘He was annoyed at the way things were being done, while he did not want 
to interfere.”’ 

It seems there had been a reformation over in the White 
House. The President is not too old to learn. Experience is 
said to be a dear teacher, but sometimes it is a pretty effectual 
teacher, if this is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator from Oregon from 
whom he reads? 

Mr. DOLPH. 
terview—— 

Mr. HARRIS. An interview with whom? 

Mr. DOLPH. An interview with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BRIcE]—— 

Mr. HARRIS. That is justwhatI wanted toknow. I wished 
to know from whom the Senator was reading. 

Mr. DOLPH. A Democratic member of the Senate: one of 
your colleagues on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The interview was published in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, was it not? 

Mr. DOLPH. It was published originally in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr.DOLPH. Yes. 

‘He saw the mistakes that were being made and the loss of support.” 

That is, the President did. 


“The President has not expressed his views about any bill. 
any revision of the tariff they pass."’ 


He is easier to please on the tariff than he was on silver. 


“So you then went into the Finance Committee’s Blue Beard chamber? "’ 

“JT did. I demanded thatthe revision of the tariff be upon lines of consid- 
eration of the greater States of the Union, of which New York and Ohio 
were most representative. The two New York Senators, Mr. SMirHof New 
Jersey, Mr. GORMAN, and myself were the most active. 


I am glad to know that the Senator from Ohio is supported by 
the able and eminent Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 


“We obtained the concession that we should have the right to offer amend- 
ments. The Senate will debate the Senate bill fortwo months. Then it will 
go to conference.” 


Well, we will see how good a prophet the Senator from Ohio 
is. The bill may go toa conference in two months and it may 
not. I express no opinion on that point. 


“The conferencecommittee will sit continuously in some large room acces- 
sible to both Houses.” 


That is good news. Whether the room will be accessible to 
members on both sides of the Senate Chamber is another ques- 
tion. It will be an improvement over the self-constituted com- 
mittee of three who framed the bill if it is. 


‘Now, Mr. BRICE,"*"— 


Says the interviewer— 
“suppose this tariff agitation had never been broached by Mr. Cleveland. 
Would it now be adopted as party policy?"’ 

“Perhaps not.” 


I think after the experience we have had that probably it 
would not. Cleveland crossed the:Rubicon when he committed 
his party to its present policy. 

Mr.GRAY. He committed it to two great victories. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] says: 


“But there is no wer $0 go back.” 
" gn —_ biil might be defeated by a few determined Northern men?” 
“It might "— 


Says the Senator. 


‘Our best hold is to amend it. Uf the amendments are beaten those who 
support them will probably vote for the bill.”’ 

Mr. Brice observed: ‘‘I shall vote for free raw and refined sugar. 
not settled how I shall vote on the income tax.” 

‘Will not the Republicans probably get both Houses soon and recommence 
high tariff agitation?” 

“ Probably.” 


I think now that may prove to be a correct prophecy. 
not dispute it. 

“But with Cleveland to veto their bills, the pending tariff measure will 
stand till the winter of 1897.” 


* = it going to bring about good times?” 
a °.”’ 


Iam reading from what purports to be an in- 


A good Democratic paper. 


He will sign 


I am 


I shall 
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The Senator from Ohio not only disagrees with the pro, 
cies of the party of ‘good times for the farmer ang £00 . ophe 
for wheat and cotton, but he says no, the passage 7 ce prices 
ing bill is not going to bring about good times, ~ ne pend- 


“As an immediate or oven speedy resuscitation of industry 4» va 
it will fail. But becoming the law, expressing what the no. brospe rity 


Congress to do, business will take the revised tariff for the oy emanded 


leus 


I suppose for a foundation to build upon is what the 






supposed, and will adapt itself to the new and tues 
dition of the new tariff. out SOR: 

“It will be a thorn in 1894, will heal up some in 1895, and by 196 , 
ably be accepted as a philosophical necessity, and give our party t Witt Prob- 
y 0M lanks 


of people who then live.”’ 


He seems to be doubtful whether there will be 
by 1895 under the operations of the pending bil], 


‘Why did the elections yesterday all over the North smite the Dam nora ne 
‘‘Partly the recoil of the people from their own act, see; Weeacy 


ing that it broue 
them a period of inconvenience; partly the disappointm nt ry came ar ae 
« a 


falling prices; and partly the cooling off of the ardor of on\ aspirants 

‘* But the defeats of the party were general and excessive oo 

Says the interviewer. I do not care to read more fp, 
interview. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] the other day in 
his speech stated that there would be reductions in the ex ilies 
revenues derived under the McKinley act. a ts 
of reductions he stated. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.) 


many living 
8 


ym the 


ing 


] Will re ud the table 
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Wednesday, April 25, 189). 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, when I was compelled to yield 
the floor on Monday evening, after having paid my respec 


sts to 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice}, I quoted him as an 
authority concerning the character of the pending measure and 
the manner in which it has been made, I was about to read g 
statement from the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the chairman of the Committee on 


Finance, to show the reductions in the revenue which were pyo- 
posed by the bill, and from what class of importations they were 
to be taken; butsince I yielded the floorI have thought perhaps 
it would be well to put another Democratic witness on the stind 
to show what is the real character of this bill, how it wa 
up, and how it is regarded by some of the leading memboers of 
the party now in the majority in both branches of Congres 

A distinguished member of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Tom L. JOHNSON of Ohio, did me the honor last evening 
to send me copies of twoof hisspeeches. I have been interested 
in reading them, and I have no doubt the Senate will be inter 
ested in hearing what he has to say about this bill. [He seems 
to be quite in accord with the junior Senator from Ohio, and] 
saw him upon the floor to-day in close communication with that 
Senator. 

The distinguished member from Ohio said: 


Mr. Chairman, we of the Vemocratic party went before the « n 
1892, asserting that the existing tariff was wrong in principle and unjust in 
operation; declaring the —. of protection a fraud and robbery; charg 
ing it with creating trusts, stifling commerce, throttling industry, causing 
enforced idleness, lessening wages, impoverishing labor, and creating afew 
monstrous fortunes, and pledging ourselves to abolish it if the American 
people gave us authority. They did give us authority, and then our haste 
to repeal oppressive taxes subsided, and instead of flying at the throat of 
protected barons and robber trusts the great Democratic party began. as it 
were, to wag its tail and look for crumbs. 


That is a good comparison, I know of but one animal, wild or 
domestic, that wags its tail when it looks for crumbs. [ shall 
not undertake to state what the language means here, but it 1s 
an interesting comparison. 

Mr. FRYE. I should not feel delicate about it. a 

Mr. DOLPH. I will notname it; I will leave it to be inferred. 
Proceeding, he says: 


ade 


It was the duty of a party coming into power on such pledges and at such 
aconjuncture to have proceeded without a moment's delay to the radical 
revision of the tariff. If Mr. Cleveland had shown the sagacity and courage 
the situation demanded the ink would not have been dry on the commissions 


of his Secretaries ere Co S$ would have been called into extra session to 
relieve the country of its burdens of taxation. But instead of that we pre : 
ceeded to rest on our laurels and divide the spoils, and the nation Was wren > 
to thespectacle of a President and a Congress having power to remove crus! 
ing burdens, devoting their energies to the discussion of personal claims to 
petty places. 


If that is not a slander on the great Democratic party it gives 
them a pretty bad character. 


f 


The first clear duty having been neglected there came the opportun') 
the extrasession. It was the imperative need of the Democratic majo) 
to have been prepared with a tariff bill by the time the silver question 0 
settled, so that instead of adjourning we might at once have gone to ©” 
upon it, and by this time have had it through the House and far on i ; ay 


in the Senate, thus saving, at least as far as_we are concerned, a a 
weeks of disastrous delay and uncertainty. But again, General bith 
led the Democratic hosts, and again we procrastinated. 


General Timidity seems to be a more dangerous man ‘0 a 
community than General Coxey. The Democratic party secu# 












to be worse on the industries of the country than Coxey’s army, 
if we take Mr. JOHNSON as authority. : 

(At this point Mr. GRAy raised the question of order that it 
is not in order for a Senator to read from or comment upon a 
speech made in the House of Representatives during the present 
Congress, and the point of order was sustained.) 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam very sorry that the decision of the Senate 
has deprived itself of what I had in store for it. I hope that I 
have sufiiciently added, if not to the reputation, to the notoriety 
of the gentleman referred to, so that Senators will read the 
speech for themselves and will not suffer an irreparable loss by 
what has been excluded. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his speech re- 
cently made a statement of the reduction which this bill would 
make in the revenues derived from duties upon imports. His 
statement is as follows: 
$1, 000, 000 
1, 900, 000 
. 1,500,000 
. 12,500, 000 


On chemicajs .-. ..-- 
On pottery --- -- 
On glass 
SOUNDS 566 <dennnee Ge 





NN Be ob oe So oe oan einige mean 300, 600 
ee nbs quadstecehséoubedawedstiveodsudeabensheseust S, 300, 000 
On agricultural products . .... 2. 22. 222.2. cece cece ccceccccecccccee 3, 300, 000 
SU TORE MOD vn conacantactsctedukndssWenbtiacncesacmsadguaie 1,500, 000 
On cotton manufactures -... - 6 cao phim alec icipuaaneraaineiiemaaiiiiee aaa 


On flax, hemp, and jute manufactures ..............--------+-------- oe 000, 000 
On woolen manufactures ..............2..-..-<<s- - 23,500, 000 


i . . xusencanpersentandessnamheesawkebasnuny 3, 500, 000 
TE ERS Ls conugiebane Sunn gnesneSeeeneensaoensenende 309, 000 
I) eee a Be ee a esaenhaeiaal 2, 450, 000 
OES CB SI CEOS TINS «ic cnecsnscdcdckceccuebsunsagadehbowabaueell 12, 170, 000 


daa ee fe oat 1 on ald teen RUBS SARE GEER OOTE 76, 670, 000 

With a vast territory extending from ocean to ocean and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf; with great quantities of almostevery 
mineral found beneath the surface of the earth; with almost 
every agricultural product raised in the temperate and the semi- 
tropical regions; with great establishments for the manufacture 
of chemicals, with skilled chemists, it is proposed to reduce the 
duties on chemicals until we shall lose by the reduction a mil- 
lion dollars upon the importations of chemicals alone. Willany 
member of the committee explain this proposed reduction? 
Will any member of the committee tell how the people of the 
United States are to be benefited by reducing the duties upon 
chemicals*till we lose a million dollars in revenue? 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Thursday, April 26, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, yesterday when I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the floor to continue my remarks, I had read a 
statement made by the distinguished Senator from Indiana[Mr. 
VOORHEES}, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, of the 
reductions in the revenue which it wassupposed the pending meas- 
ure would make should it become a law. After referring to the 
first item,a reduction of revenue upon chemicals of $1,000,000, 
having called attention tothe fact that we possess in this country 
large manufacturing establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals, and skilled chemists, and an abundance of almost 
all the minerals found within the crust of the earth, and a great 
variety of agricultural products, almostevery vegetable product 
found in the temperate and the north tropical regions of the 
earth, I had said that I should like to have some member of the 
Finance Committee tell me why it was proposed to reduce duties 
upon chemicals to a point where there would be a loss of revenue 
on the importation of chemicals of $1,000,000. The members of 
the committee were silent, but my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
PALMER] volunteered to speak for them and took the floor, and 
if I had not learned by reading the Congressional Directory that 
he was not born in New England I should have believed he was a 
Yankee, because he undertook to answer my question by asking 
another. 

As I could get no answer to my question, I will state why I do 
not think the committee should have reported such a bill, or 
that we should reduce the duty upon chemicals co as to reduce 
the revenue derived from that source $1,000,000. 

In the first place, we need the revenue. The Treasury is 
bankrupt, and our friends on the other side declare that they 
are in favorof atariff forrevenue. Yetitis proposed by this bill 
deliberately to reduce the revenues to the extent of $1,000,000 
by the reduction of the duties upon chemicals. 

In the next place, if the amount of chemicals are imported un- 
der the pending measure should it become a law into this coun- 
try which have produced this $1,000,000 of revenue annually, the 
reduction will bo a ae to the foreign manufacturer or to the 
importer of $1,000,000. 

en, again, every one knows that if the duties are reduced 
and protection removed from the American production the im- 
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portations will be much larger, and every dollar’s worth of chem- 
icals we import into this country will be to that extent destruc- 
tive of an American industry. 

The next itemin the list was pottery; the third item was glass. 
On pottery it is proposed to reduce the revenue derived from 
duties $1,900,000, and on glass $1,500,000. If I could get it, I 
should like some explanation as to why this reduction is pro- 
posed. The pottery and the glass industries of this country are 
great and growing industries. They afford employment to a 
great many people. There are manufactures in Ohio, as our 
friend the junior Senator from Ohio | Mr. BRICE] would no doubt 
teli us about if he were present. Probably the proposed reduc- 
tion of duties on pottery is one of his objections to the bill. 
There are manufactures in New Jersey, which may account for 
the objections which come from that quarter. These establish- 
ments manufacture as fine pottery as is manufactured in the 
world—good enough at least for American citizens. It is pro- 
posed by this bill that a blow shall be dealt at that great indus- 
try: that its further development in this country shall be re- 
tarded; that citizens of the State of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, who I see is now doing me the honor to listen to me, shall 
be deprived of employment and thatitshall be given tothe man- 
ufacturers of potteryin other countries. 

There was a witness before a committee of another hody, to 
whose testimony I will refer. I shall be alittle careful how Lan- 
nounce the author of anything I undertake to read hereafter, 
for I do not know how far the new rule is going to operate. [ 
say new rule; it is the rule which has been enforced by the Sen- 
ate. [tis notarule of the Senate. There is no such rule of 
the Senate. It is a mere opinion of some self-constituted au- 
thority on parliamentary law. But there was a witness before 
a certain committee in certain legislative body who was a potter, 
and livedin Baltimore, Md. He stated that he was an English- 
man; that he had been engaged in the pottery business for thirty- 
five years; that he had been a manager of an establishment for ten 
years in Great Britain and twelve years in the United States; 
and he said to the committee the great objection we have to the 
reduction of the duty on pottery is that it will be a blow struck 
at labor. He went on to describe to the committee the differ- 
ence between the wages of laborers in England engaged in the 
manufacture of pottery and those engaged in it in the United 
States. 

There was another witness before the same committee. He 
is not a manufacturer of pottery; he is a laborer and he came 
before the committee to voice the wishes and protests of the 
laboring men, to supplement what had been said by the man- 
agers of the great industries themselves. He said: 

We ask that the present duty be maintained, chiefly from the fact that ifa 
reduction should take place it would affect the wages of the operatives in 
thiscountry. We have never received as much wages at any time as weare 
at present, 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield tothe Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam always glad to yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. PALMER. Did any of these witnesses speak of the effect 
of the reduction of duties upon those who consume the articles? 
What would be the effect upon them? 

Mr.DOLPH. Lhaveheard thatargumenta great many times. 
We have a great deal of talk about the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. Every man, woman, and child in the United States is a 
consumer; and if this country is to be prosperous every man, 
every woman, and every child when old enough to labor must 
become a producer. Every man who is a consumer should be a 
producer. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly; but I should like to answer one 
question at a time. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to repeat the question I asked before. 
Did any of the witnesses whom the Senator has quoted under- 
take to state what would be the effect of these reductions upon 
the consumer? Are they benefited by it at all? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, the consumers are not benefited. No con- 
sumer in the United States is benefited by consuming anything 
that is produced abroad. No consumer in the United States is 
benefited by any law which compels the production abroad of 
the necessaries of life. Every consumer in the United States 
is benefited by a law which secures the production within the 
United States of the things which he consumes. 

This attempt to draw a distinction between the consumer and 
the producer, this assumption that because a single product of 
labor may be made higher temporarily by protection somebody 
is injured, is an old Democratic argument. We say that when 
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employment is given to labor, when we manufacture at home 
what we consume, then everybody in the country is benefited, 
then the whole nation is benalited, and national prosperity is pro- 
moted, and every individual of the nation is made prosperous. 
No class in the country can profit at the expense of another 
class. 

Mr. President, do you suppose the poor men to-day who are 
marching upon the national capital, do you suppose the crowds 
who march through the streets of our great cities, demanding 
labor and bread, care whether the price of pottery shall be 
greater or less? No, sir. What they want is such a condition 
in this country thatall industries shall be started and their labor 
wiil be employed, so that they can market what they have to sell, 
their daily labor, in order taat they may buy their daily bread. 
What diiference does it make to the poor people, the laboriag 
people, out of employment in this country to-day, whether pot- 
tery is dear or cheap or whether anything else that they use is 
cheap or dear, if they have nothing to buy with? The great 
problem in this country to-day is to put something into the 
pockets of the laboring man to buy with. The protective policy 
does that by building up the pottery industry as well as the 
manifold industries in this country, and thus giving employ- 
ment to labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish, on the question of pottery, to call 
the attention of the Senator from Oregon to a practical fact that 
came to my observation two weeksago. I have arelative in the 
city of New York who has be n an importer of pottery forabout 
twenty-five years, I happened tobeinthecity two weeks ago. or 
thereabouts. and called upon him,and inguired how he was get- 
ting along in business. Fiesaid,‘* lam not making nearly s0 much 
mo. ey as [ used to make.” Laskedwhy. Hesaid,‘* Because the 
increased product of the potteries in this céuntry and the com- 
petition that has resulted therefrom have reduced the price of 
my goods to such an extent that [ am not making nearly so much 
money as I used to make some years ago.” So in this case, as in 
many other cases, whan we encourage and develop an industry 
at home it prevents the foreign producer from making his prices 
in our market any higher and it actually reduces the prices to 
the American consumer. K 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the fact in regard to a great many 
other products of our Tr 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will add that evidently the Senator 
from Lllinois is not aware of the fact or he would not have inter- 
rupted the Senator from Oregon to ask him the question he did. 

{r. HIGGINS. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to the fact in connection with a very impor- 
tant industry, the kaolin industry. Clay fromthe kaolin mines 
furnishes the raw material for the Trenton potteries. [f the 
Trenton potteries should be closed our kaolin mines would be 
closed. Under the McKinley law the rate of duty on kaolin clay 
is I think,#%aton. In the pending bill itis treated with enough 
kindly consiceration to be, I think, $2 a ton. That I attribute 
to the fact that there is an important kaolin interest in North 
Caro ina, 80, Mr. President, Delaware makes her bow to North 
Carolina and returns thanks. 

Mr. DOLPH. Delaware is more fortunate than some other 
Northern States. 

When interrupted I was reading from the testimony of Mr. 
Walk. r, a laboring man engaged in the pottery business. He 
said later on: 


We believe as workin¢gmen, that seeing as we receive over 60 per cent dif- 
ference iu wages between the man paid in England, France, and Germauy 
in several branches of our industry. that we ou cht to be satistied as wage- 
earners. Weask youtoconsider this. Ina number of States manufactur- 


ers have been trying to improve their lines of products. We are producing 
a better grade of goods than has ever been produced before. I wish to cor- 
roborate What the manufacturers have d about the matter. We have 


now two potieries in the city of Trenton in the handsof areceiver—namely, 
the Eagie and the Brewer—both oldconcerns. They branched out to make 
the higher crade articies and they are now both defunct. That shows that 
this pottery industry is not what it is supposed to be. There is not the 
money to-day in the business that there was several years ago, because com- 
petition has forced prices down in this business. 


This corroborates what the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER! has just said. 

Mr. Frank L. Bodine, of a president of the Co- 
hansey Manufacturing Company of New Jersey, made an inter- 
esting stitement showing how large a proportion of the value 
of the finished product represents labor skilled and unskilled 
labor. I should judge that the Senator from Lilinois [Mr. PaL- 
MER] is not aware of the amount of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, required for the production of and giass or he 
would not have been so anxiousabout the consumer, and he would 


not have talked so little about and taken so littlej 
welfare of the producer. This witness says: 


The wages paid in digging and washing the sand, quarrying ang on 
the limestone, cutting the trees and manufacturing into po; and grinding 
the fire clay for use, miming the coal for fuol. together wit, 1) eee ug 
wansporting, all of which must be paid in addition to waves . vhe labor of 
amounts to 20 per cent of the total cost of finished wing, a urnaces, 
works. “VW £1885 at the 


That is in the manufacture of glass. 
items together. 


Labor at the works in handling the materials, converting then, ia. 
and assisting the skilled labor adds 20 per cent to the total ens: 


nterest in the 


18a tw 


Tam considerine t] 
; the two 


Now we have 40 per cent in labor. 


Wages paid skilled labor of a high class to finish the mater), 
chantable window glass amounts to 45 per cent additiona!— 


We have 85 per cent— 


making the amount paid for labor about 85 per cent of the t: 
works, not including plant or interest paid on capital. Sy 
tion of cost paid for wages is mutiplied many foid in effe; 
workmen the means to consume the products of tne farm, and ty py. 
labor for homes, clothing, and other necessaries and comforts o/ ie 

Ieall the attention of the Senator from Illinois to ; 
that labor employed in the manufacture of glass represents ¢ 
per cent of the value of the finished product, and al! the wie 
received by these laborers in turn goes, as this witness s.yy" 
supply ‘‘ the means to purchase and consume the products of 
farm, and to pay other laborers for hommes, clothing, and oj)o» 
necessaries and com/lorts of life.” - 

The next item upon waich it is stated the bill will redues pay- 
enues is that of metals. The revenue derived from duties yyon 
imports of metals is to be reduced $12,500,000. 1 should lik to 
ask thechairman of the Commitice on Finance what is the ayer 
age duty under the bill upon metals and what is averag 
duty under the existing law upon metals upon which duties are 
to be reduced by the bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Oregon will look at 
the speech made by my colleague [Mr. TURPIE| a few days azo 
he will get an accurate answer on both of those points. 

Mr. DOLPH. The trouble is I have not the speech at hand: 
and [ thought the Senator from Indiana was ready to answer 
any question concerning his bill. It certainly represents about 
$50,000,0L0 of imports of metals. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Oregon repeat his 
question? I did not catch it exactly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I asked the Senator from Indiana if 
able to state what is the average duty proposed upon metals, 
which is to produce this reduction of revenues, and also whut 
is the average rate under existing law? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Itis 31 and something per cent. I forget 
the fraction; butit is3l and say, thirty oda hundredths on met 
als. 

Mr. DOLPH. In the pending measure? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; that isthe ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from Indiana remember wha 
the average duty is under the existing law? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Fifty-eight and something. 

Mr. DOLPH. A reduction of, say, 25 per cent. Thon wo may 
multiply this proposed reduction in the revenu: subst intially by 
four, and it will give us $0,000,000. Therefore, the importstion 
of metals at the reduced rate of duty upon which provided byt 10 
bill will give us $12,500,000 reduction of revenue, repres’n's 
$0,000,000 in value of imports of metals, largely in its value rep- 
resenting labor. Employment necessary to projuce 3 \)." ) 
of the products of labor of other countries tobe taken from tio 
laborers in the United States engaged in this industry. — 

Mr. VOORHEES. [If the Senator from Oregon will allow ms 
I will give him an accurate answer now to tho question with 
which he honored me. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall be pleased to hear the Sensor 
Indiana. 

Mr. VOORAEES. The average ad valorem under the pres- 
ent law is 58.44 per cent. In the bill as it left the other House 
and came here it was 35.6; inthe bill as it is under discussion 
here it is put down in this pubiiertion at 34.52. [n point 0 bac’ 
it is 31.52. The figure ‘* 34” was an incorrect statement, W hich 
was afterwards corrected by the experts. It is 11.52 per con'. | 

Mr. DOLPH. Then [ am not far out of the wy in my rong 
guess that it would take four times the amount of the propos” 
reduction of revenue in importations of metals to caus Such © 
reduction, because the reduction of the duty is about ~» per ce" 
ad valorem. There is another thing to be-taken into considers. 
tion in connection with that point. With the large decre se 
duties the importation of the foreign product will be large'y Ag 
creased, and instead of $50,000,000it may b2 $100,000,000 or $1» ii 
000,000 of the productof the laborers of other countries that ¥ 
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be imported under the pending measure, should it.become a law, 
tosupply ourown wants, to drive from our own markets the home 

roduct, to deprive our own people of employmentin producing 
the articles for themselves. — 

Mr. Joseph Whurton, chairman and _ vice-president. of the 
American [ron and Steel Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
also a witness before the committee to which I have already re- 
ferred, and he made some very interesting statements in regard 
to the mignitude of this great industry of iron and steel. He 
said: 

This industry has run over twenty-nine States, making pig iron, 
steel, eic., dad is widely disseminated, therefore, from North to South 
from East to West : 

He said that tho number of workmen engaged in this great 
industry was 450,000, and estimating that every workingman 
had five others dependent upon him. he said that the number 
of people in this country dependent upon this industry was 
9,250,000; that there was that number of American citizens 
directly interested in the production of the manufactures of 
iron and steel alone: and I do not know how many other prod- 
ucts are included under tbe head of metals. This proposed re- 
duction of duties upon imports of metals is a blow aimed at this 
great army of laborers.and the prosperity of this large number 
of American citizens. 

The sume witness also madea very full statement of the reason 
why we should prefer in our tariff legislation our own citizens 
to those engaged in producing abroid the necessary articles 
which we consume; and his statement will bear reading.. He 
says: 

These foreigners, the men who make goods to send to America, are not 
citizens of thiscountry ani are not amenabie to our laws. They are not 
liable to consvription, or drafting. or anything of that kind, for tilling up 
our armies in case of war. They pay no tax of any sort into this Govern- 
ment, and merely to equalize their case with that of our working people it 
is simply just to our working people that those foreign competitorsof theirs 
should pay to the United States Treasury something in the nature of a tax 


for the privileze of comingin here. and, a3I say, theydoit. Itdoesnotcome 
out of the pockets of the American consumer. 


lam sorry my friend from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] has gone. 
That statement, coming from such a source, I think would be 
profitable to him. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Whois it that says that? 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Joseph Wharton. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In what business is he engaged? 

Mr. DOLPH. He is in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
He says: 
2 comes out of the pockets of the Europeans, and that we are prepared to 
show. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Did he say all that? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, sir; this whole volume of testimony was 
taken in apiace where they did not think they knew so much 
about the tariff as our friends do in the Senate, and were will- 
ing to hear something about it and something about this bill. 
This testimony fortunately has been printed for our examina- 
tion, or we should huve had nothing from the industries of the 
country. 

Now, then, I may spsak upon one other point which belongs: to that gen- 
eral treatment of the suvject. We hear a great deal about class legislation; 
about taking by legislation money out of One man’s pocket and putting it 
into another man’s pocket. Now, then, this is a fantasy, a kind of bugaboo, 
and it bas no real existence. There is no law which says John Smith shall 

John Jones so mruch perannum: there is no law which saysJohn Smith, 


a 
f he thinks John Jones is getting too much of this world’s goods, shall not 
go into the sameline of business. 


That is true. Nobody has a monopoly of business in this coun- 
try. Weh:ve, I suppose, 65,000,000 people, and the reserves of 
the banks are larger to-day, I think, than they have ever been 
before in our history. There being no law to prevent John 
Smith from going into a manufacturing enterprise if he thinks 
John Jones is making too much money out of it, the competi- 
tion of 65,000,000 people is sufficient to reduce the price of any 

roduct ot labor in this country as low as it can be made and 
ower. as in the case of pottery, than it can be profitably made 
with fair wages to labor and such a return to capital as will in- 
duce capita! to go into such enterprises; and anybody who wants 
anything cheaper than that lacks in patriotism and in love of 
country. and pre ers the people of foreign countries to the peo- 
ple of hisown. He says: 

The laws are such that any man can go into any kind of business what- 
ever. Any section of the country which thinks another section of the coun- 
try is prospering too greatly wil! probably tind if be pays attention to the 
subject it can it-elf go into the manufacture of that product. just as in the 
South they have found in regard to the iron and business. 

Of the world’s production of pig iron in 18/2. our nation produced over 
one-third, ae to 9,157.00) tons, against England's production, the 
next highest on the list. which was 6.616.000 tons, out of the total product of 
all amounting to 26.014.195 tons. Of steel, ourcountry uced over 
one-third of the world's proiuction, amounting to 4,927,581 tons, against Eng- 
land's 3,019,640 tons, out of a total of 12,808,322 tons as the OE 

.775,629; and 


and 


The total value of all our metallic products in 1892 was 
Guring the y _ 


ven years ending in 1890, the aggregate valueot the metallic prod- 
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uct was #2. 165,000,310, and nonmetallic $2.461,843.320, the grand total of which 
Was ?4.687,343.630: and for the year 1892, 684,773,768 was the mineral product 
of the United States, metallic and nonmetallic. 


But still our friends who framed this measure in the House of 





| Representatives, and who remodelled it in the Senate, are not 


sutisfied with this production of metailic prod :cts in the United 
States; apparently they are not satisfied with the ability of this 
couniry to produce the metallic products which it consumes, but 
they must teir down the protection in part which the home in- 


| dustries have enjoyed under existing laws, and which has led to 


bar iron, | 





this flourishing condition of the production of minerals. 


Many of the industries engaged in the manufactured pro lucts in tron and 
stee!, Which form a large part of the great munufacturins wealth of this 
nition. require protection. The capital invested in this great departmens 


of our industries: in 1840. was $230.971.894; and in 1870, it Was 8121.772,074—in- 
| crease in ten years. $109,199,810, or 89.63 percent. The total of the product 
Was 7,265,140 tons; and the amount of wages paid to the employés was #55, 


476,785. The value of the product was $296,557,685. 

So much for the metal schedule. This measure, should it be- 
come a law, must inevitably have the effect of diminishing this 
large amount paid in wages to employés engaged in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, which, I repeat, is $55,476,785. It will 
take millions, I do not know how many millions, from the wage- 
earners in the United States and give it to the wage earners of 
England and other countries. It will take bread from the 
mouths of our laborers and from their families and give it to 
the laborers and their families of other countries. 

Then comes the schedule of wood. Upon importations of ar- 
ticles made of wood there is to beareduction of $300,000. Ishall 
not dwell upon that at the presenttime. Wehaveample forests 
for the production of lumber; we have skillful mechanics for 
miking everything which can be made of wood, and there is no 
reason why we should take labor from American citizens to give 
it to the laborers of other countries; there is no reason why 
we should legislate entirely in the interest of lumber mills and 
lumber manufacturers of Canada as against the lumber estab- 
lishments of Michigan and of Oregon and of Washington. But 
this committee pro;oses to do that. 

On tobacco it is stated that the reduction of revenues will be 
$3.300,000. A large number of the States of the Union are 
adapted to the culture of tobacco. It gives employment to la 
borers, and to the very kind of laborers that my [friend from II!- 
linois was so solicitous about the other day—the agricultural la- 
borers. Iteven gives employment to the class which was called 
to my attention yesterday by the Senator from Lilinois, the col- 
ored laborers of the South. It is an agricultural product to be 
protected, but by this bill the revenue to be derived from duties 
on imports of tobacco is to be reduced $3,300,000. Our friends 
have been for many years declaring that our system of protect- 
ive laws worked against the interest of the farmer, declaring 
that our farmers were not protected by a duty on agricultur il 
products; but when they get control of both branches of Con- 
gress for the first time in a third of a century and get control 
of the executive branch of this Government, the very first thing 
they do is to report a bill to the Senxte by which the revenue 
is to be reduced $3,300,000 on importations of an agricultural 
product. 

[ shall discuss this provision of the bill and the general policy 
which should prevail in this country concerning the natural 
productions of this country and of theC :nadianm Dominion when 
I come to discuss later at length, as I intend to do, the question 
of ourrelations with Canada. 

Here is another item. On spirits and wine there is $1,500,000 
of reduction of revenue. ‘The contention has come from the 
other side of the Chamber, if my recollection serves me aright, 
that the burdens of the Government sho ild be laid upon the 
rich, that luxuries should be tixed, that wines should be subject 
to high duties, and that on the ordinary necessaries of life the 
dutiesshould below. Wine-growing isa great industry in some 
of the Statesof the Union. in New York, in Ohio. in Missouri, and 
especially in that great State of California, of the productions of 
which we heard so much from my distinguished friend from that 
State{[Mr. PERKINS] on this floor recently; but this committee— 
I suppose it must be in the interest of the poor man, it cin not 
be inthe interest of the agriculturist —in the interest of the poor 
man proposes to reduce duties upon wines and spirits until there 
will b> a falling off in our revenue of $1,500,00U from duties de- 
rived from those articles. 

Some of us have contended, and some of usbelieve, that wines 
and liquors are proper objects of taxation, because their exces- 
sive use is detrimental to, is injurious to society, injuring the 
physical man, and therefore we should discourage their exces- 
sive use by taxing them; but our friends have ignored all the ar- 
guments they have been making for years in favor of high taxa- 
tion upon those luxuries of life, and propose to reduce the du- 
ties upon spirits, wines, etc., until there shall be a falling off in 
the revenues derived from that source of $1,500,0u0. 
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Then comes flax. On flax, hemp, and jute manufactures there 
is $6,000,000 reduction. There isanother evidence of the friend- 
ship of the Democratic party for the poor farmer; and this is 
done at a time when there is such a great depression in agricul- 
ture; when it is no longer profitable to raise wheat, the price of 
wheat being fixed in the London market and by the supply and 
the demand of the world; when it becomes necessary for the 
American farmer to diversify his products, and instead of rais- 
ing a surplus of wheat to send to London and Liverpool to com- 
pete with the wheat raised in the Argentine Republic and in Rus- 
sia, inIndiaand other wheat-producing countries, to raise some- 
thing else in lieu of wheat which he can find a market for at 
home. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Friday, April 27, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I fear the earnest appeal of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] to the majority in this 
Chamber will be unavailing. ‘‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let 
him alone.” I was surprised at the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] when he asserted substantially, as I under- 
stood him to assert a few moments ago, that no party was pro- 
posing to revise the tariff in such a way as to disregard the fact 
that there wasa difference between the standard of wages in 
the United States and in foreign countries. 

Mr. MCPHERSON rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield prety soon to the Senator. Let 
me finish my statement. I will not take issue with the Senator 
from New Jersey if he states what his position is in regard to 
the tariff. I do not know that I should object if he should un- 
dertake to state what the position of the majority of the Senate 
is, because I do not know whatit is, and I do not know whether 
he knows or not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not speak for other Senators, 

Mr.DOLPH. When he undertakes to state what the position 
of his party is upon that question, if he does, I have a right to 
take issue with him. I think the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILs] is an exponent of the position of the Democratic party 
upon the question of the tariff, and not the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

At the national Democratic convention at Chicago .n 1892, a 
resolution was reported by the committee on resolutions to the 
convention which was substantially the same in effect as the res- 
olution adopted by the national Democratic convention in 1888, 
a resolution which declared substantially that it was not the in- 
tention of the Democratic party in revising the tariff to sud- 
denly destroy industries which had been built up under a long 
system of protection, a resolution which recognized that there 
was a difference in the standard of wages in this country and in 
foreign countries. Mr. Neal, of Ohio, as was stated here to-da 
by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], 
moved to strike out this resolution from the platform as reported 
by the committee and to insert a resolution which declared in 
substance that protection was robbery and unconstitutional. 

So the Democratic national convention, which speaks for the 
Democratic party, in 1892 would not declare at least that it was 
not the intention of the party to strike down the protected in- 
dustries suddenly, but by implication declared that it was its 
intention do so. It would not passa resolution that recognized 
the difference between the standard of wages in the United States 
and in foreign countries, but in lieu of such a resolution adopted 
a resolution declaring that protection was robbery and unconsti- 
tutional, and every man who is loyal to the Democratic party 
approves of this declaration, and every member of the Senate 
who believes that the Neal resolution truly expressed the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party upon the question of protection is 
bound by his oath as a Senator to strike down protection and to 
obey the Constitution. 

Now, Mr. President, there can be no misunderstanding about 
what protection is. It is idle to say thatany party in thiscoun- 
try does to-day or ever did advocate any tariff system which 
levied duties dye > revenue in excess of that required for 
the economical administration of the Government—levied duties 
for protection alone which would provide unnecessary revenue. 
No party ever contended for that sort of tariff legislation. As 
I said the other day (I dislike to repeat myself, but I will do it 
very briefly), the party which advocates the protective policy, 
advocates the imposition of duties upon articles which come in 
competition with articles produced inthe United States, because 
they say that that system of tariff duties, while it provides the 
necessary revenue for the support of the Government may be 
discriminatingly laid upon products which come in competition 
with products produced by ourselves, and so protect our indus- 
tries and give employment to American labor. 

And, sir, the opposite of that doctrine, the doctrine that de- 
clares that protection is a robbery and is unconstitutional is 
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free trade. Those who advocate a tariff for revenue do notyr 
pose that our custom-houses shall be abolished; that wo sh, ro 
longer levy duties upon imports; but that doctrine carrjog 1, 
logical conclusion and advocated on this floor b 
from Texas (Mr. MILLs], and, as I said the other day, adyo. 
by Mr. Manningand by all the distinguished advocates of; 0 
for revenue only is thatdutiesshall be levied upon articles hi “4 
we do not produce. Swhich 

I take issue with the Senator from New Jersey. I haye jon» 
a great deal of late in regard to what the policy of the Don, ; 
cratic party is. The policy of the Democratic party isannow... 
in its platform—tariff for revenue only; tariff duties levied ,, 
articles that we do not produce. The Senator from Texas an 
if he had the making of this bill or had his own way duties wou! 
be levied upon tea and coffee and articles we do not prodweo. 9) 
x ong, he is an exponent of the Democratic doctrine 
tariff. 

It is true that in the national Democratic convention the dajo. 
gates from the State of New Jersey voted ‘‘nay” on the nN, 
resolution, and very likely they represented the opinion of th 
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Democratic party of New Jersey; but 564 delegates voted ‘y, . 
to 342 voting ‘‘nay,” and they declared the principles of th 

Democratic party, leaving nooption to the Senator from New Jor. 
sey, representing a State that was defeated in the national eon. 


vention, upon this question. 

Mr. PLATT. May I make a single suggestion to the Sen to» 
from Oregon? 

Mr. DOLPH. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to suggest that every Senator, I think 
without exception, who has spoken on the other side of the 
Chamber, has said, and insisted upon it, that the measure noy 
before the Senate, with the amendments proposed by the Senate 
committee, was a Democratic measure, and has also said that hy 
did not like the bill in a good many respects. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, we have the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bill reported from a committee of the Senate, a majority of 
which is composed of Senators from the other side of the Chum- 
ber, which is not satisfactory to a single Democratic Senatov. 

Mr. PLATT. And yet it is a Democratic measure. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, it isa Democratic measure. 

Yesterday when I yielded the floor reluctantly to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to move an ad- 
journment, I was showing to the Senate how inconsistent the 

mocratic majority of the Committee on Finance was pretend 
ing all the while to be the friendsof the farmer, to so reduce th 
duties upon flax and manufactures of flax, and the manufactures 
of other products of agriculture that there should be a loss of 
$6,000,000 of revenue. I now for a moment consider another 
item of the proposed reduction of revenue that is in the stite- 
ment which I quoted from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES]. It isclaimed that this measure, should it become a law, 
will reduce the revenue derivedfrom duties on the importations 
of cotton manufactures $3,450,000. 

Why is the duty on manufactures of cotton to be reduced’ 
Cotton is one of the great staple productions of thiscountry. It 
is a bulky article, transported at great cost. 

We export largely of raw material to be manufactured abroad. 
Now, one great tax upon the producers and consumers of this 
country is the cost of transportation, and the great problem for 
legislators to-day is how we shall decrease this tax upon con- 
sumers and producers. To that end we appropriate annuall) 
millions of dollars for the improvement of our great water ways 
that water transportation may be brought into free competition 
with railroad transportation. We pass laws for regulating the 
transportation of products from State to State. In other ways 
we seek to lighten the burdens of the people of this country who 
— and who consume caused by the great cost of transpor- 
tation. 


Certainly. 


Now, when we import manufactures of cotton, the consumer 
has to pay for the cost of the transportation of the raw material 
to Liverpool or to some other foreign port and then pay the 


cost of the transportation of the manufactured product back to 
the United States before it can reach the consumer. The best 
way to decrease this tax upon the consumer and the producer, 
to get rid of this cost of transportation, has been found to be to 
manufacture the unmanufactured article where it is produced 
and so give employment to laboring men where the articie }s 
produced in the manufacture of the article, and thus have to 
pay the cost of transportation but one way, and that in the dis- 
tribution of the manufactured product to other countries for 
consumption. 

Mr. MCPHERSON rose. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from New Jersey desire '0 
interrupt me? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator, if it would not interfere with him? 











Mr. DOLPH. Notatall. Ishall be glad to yield to the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In the plan and methods marked out for 
his speech I find he is inveighing very largely against the pend- 
ing bill for reducing the duty on cotton goods from 50 per cent 
down to 38 per cent, and he thinks he is making a strong plea 
for the protection of American labor. As I understand the Sen- 
ator he takes the same view that all Senators upon the other | 
side have taken in this discussion, that it is the protection of | 
American labor and nothing else that is at issue. Let me ask | 
the Senator this question. if labor gets 38 per cent in the cost 
of the product, will that protect the wages of labor, as against 
foreign labor? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator knows very well how I stand on 
the question of protection. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Allow me to say one word more, because 
I think it will be necessary for the Senator to have the fact to 
answer my question correctly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well, I yieid to the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say to the Senator that by tes- 
timony which can not be impeached (and if I can get the ear of 
the Senate some morning | will give the testimony) labor in the 
manufacture of cotton goods on the whole average in that sched- 
ule does not exceed 30 per cent. Now, sir, in 1892, in the pres- 
ence of an outraged and indignant Republican people, who fol- 
lowed you to the convention at Minneapolis, and demanded a 
reduction of the tariff duties from the McKinley law of 1890, you 

ut in your party platform a plank of this character; you de- 
clared that the measure of the tariffshould be equal to the wages 
of labor between laborers in foreign countries and in this coun- 





try. : 

You camped on the same ground where the Democratic party 
stood in 1884 and 1888; and you did not dare to go into the cam- 
paign until you had assured the people of the country that it 
was your intention to revise your own tariff, because to do other- 
wise meant defeat; and defeat you got notwithstanding. 

Now, I want to have the Senator answer me one question if he 
will, and I ask it in the most courteous manner, will 38 per cent 
on these cotton goods cover the difference in wage cost, when I 
tell you I will prove it, that it ismore than the entire wage | 
cost, and all you ask for is to make it equal to the difference? | 





If 38 per cent will not protect the wages of labor and will not 

give protection in this country, then it is necessary, and you 

must admit it, that if the foreigner comes here with his cotton 
oods he must pay 38 per cent into the public Treasury before | 

e can sell a dollar’s worth of those goods. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought it was the consumer and not the for- 
eigner. Does the Senator wish to stand by that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido, for the importer gets it back out of 
the consumer, of course. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey what he means when he says that 30 per cent will cover the 
difference in labor cost? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I say that according to the best testi- 
mony obtainable—and it is the best that human ingenuity can 
devise—and I may add it is truthful and reliable. 

Mr. FRYE. I heard the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is the very best that genius can in- | 
vent in thiscountry. A census report made by the Senator's own | 
party, another report made by the Commissioner of Labor, a 
gentleman equal to whom there is no authority in Europe or 
America, acting under a resolution of Congress, and who inves- 
tigated the labor cost in the industries in this country and Europe. 
He took the representative industries in textiles, metals, and 
things of that characte, everything in which this protective 
controversy is concerned, and with what result? Ihave in my 
desk a number of statements made by him, prepared by him, 
compiled by him from his own report, in which he shows con- | 
clusively that labor in cotton goods does not receive over 30 per | 
cent of the entire cost of the product. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator has not answered my question. 
What kind of cotton goods is it that receives only 30 per cent? | 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ali cotton goods. 

Mr. FRYE. How could that be found? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Shirtings, sheetings, drillings. Each | 
one of them is put under itsappropriate head. Moreover, I will 
tell the Senator another thing. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator mean that is the average, or | 
what does he mean? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 








I mean in the manufacturing of sheet- 


ings, if you please, or shirtings—those are, I believe, commercial 
designations. If you will take fifty or one hundred establishments 
said to be representative establishments in the United States, 
representing the highest development in point of machinery, 
representing the highest degree of skill that it is possible to find 
nited States, and take the average labor cost in all 


within the 
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those one nundred establishments by expert accountants going 
in and taking the testimony from the books and from the state- 
ments of the manufacturers themselves—and certainly nomanu- 
facturer in this country will be adjudged guilty of making the 


wave rate any lower than it is, because it is for his interest to 
keep it as high as possible in order to sustain the protective sys- 


tem—l say that is established by that kind of testimony, by the 
testimony of Mr. Wadlin, of the State of Massachusetts, and I 
think the Senvtor from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] can inform 
us whether that gentleman is an authority upon these ques- 
tions. F 

Now, take the testimony of the three Government officers, 
holding different positions, acting under Government and State 
authority, and from all these statements you will find there is 
scarcely a variation between them in respect of labor cost in 
these goods. I say if that is not testimony then what isthe use 
of our census and other reports? What is the use of sending 
people a!l over the United States and Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe for the purpose of ascertaining the differ- 
ence in wage cost if no account is to be taken of it, evenafter it 
is ascertained from the books of the manufacturers themselves? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr.FRYE. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow me, 
I want to get an answer to my inquiry. I have not received it 
yet. 

Mr. HOAR. 

Mr. FRYE. There are about forty or fifty different varieties 
of cotton goods. One class of cotton goods sell for about 3 cents 
a yard, another sell for 6 cents a yard, another for 10 cents a 
yard, another for 20 cents, another for 30 cents, and soon. Of 
course, a different amount of labor enters into all those differ- 
ent goods, thus increasing the cost very largely. Does the Sen- 


Certainly. 


| ator from New Jersey mean that there is 30 per cent on the 


average which goes to labor, or does he mean that there is 30 
per cent on the 3-cent calico, or 30 percent on the fine laces that 
cost 40 to 50 cents a yard? 

Mr.McPHERSON. Doesthe Senator from Maine really mean 
to ask that as a question? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes; that is what I mean to ask, and I have been 
trying to get an answer to that question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then it seems necessary for me to answer 
a question which answers itself. 

Mr. FRYE. That is what I want. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I suppose if you undertook to make laces 
out of fine cotton yarns the probability is it would cost more than 
it would to make shirtings out of coarse cotton yarns; but when 
I speak of the labor cost in goods I speak of those that are in 
actual and absolute use all the time by all the people and used 
the most. I speak particularly of those things which you and 
your party and your protective-tariff act of 1890 undertook to 
help the most; for as far as you could you placed the highest 
protection upon articles in daily use in this country. 

Mr. FRYE. Now,I ask the Senator again. We imported 
last year about $30,000,000 worth of cotton goods. I suppose the 
Senator will agree with me that those were fine cotton goods, 
laces, and all that sort of thing, and that the reason why we im- 
ported them was because the protective duty before the McKin- 
ley law was not sufficient to enable us to compete with Great 
Britain and other countries in that sort of labor. Now, will 30 
per cent of duty protect the American workman in his wages in 
the production of the finest kinds of cotton goods such as we 


import? 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer the question in a single 
sentence. If you will pass the bill as already reported by the 


Senate committee and will give to labor all the bill carries by 


| way of protection, I will guarantee there will not be a labor 
| strike in this country while the bill remains as a law upon the 


statute book. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator know what the labor cost is in 
making fine laces? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not know that I can tell. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the census report which the Senator has in 
his desk inform him? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not know. I have not examined it. 
Iam not defending the people who wear fine laces. I am per- 
fectly willing that that class of goods, which are luxuries, should 
come in upon almost any rate of duty, even as high as under the 
McKinley law, so far as laces fine and costly are concerned. 

Mr. FRYE. Then why does the Senator propose to cut down 
the rates in the pending bill? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There is sufficient duty in the bill to 
protect even them. 

Mr. FRYE. How is the Senator able to give that informa- 
tion when he says he has not examined the question? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think a little common sense will be 
sufficient to guide a man in making up a tariff bill, and that he 
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will not want the census beside him to know how many laborers 
are employed in making laces. 

Mr. FRYE. That answer is entirely satisfactory; it requires 
common sense. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Oregon will yield tome 
for a minute I should like to ask my friend from New Jersey a 
question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending bill proposes to levy an aver- 
age rate of duty of 38 per cent uponcotton goods. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey think that if reduced to 39 per cent the 
importations would be greater and the revenue larger? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will freely admit to the Senator that 
J expect the importations will be greater under the bill than 
they are under the McKinley law. 

r. ALDRICH. Would they not be greater still if the rates 
were reduced to 30 per cent or 25 per cent? 

Mr. McPHERSON. As you cheapen the product you increase 
the consumption. Now, let me inquire of the Senator from 
Rhode Island exactly what the question means. 

Me. ALDRICH. I do not say what it means. I am asking 
for an answer. 

Mr.McPHERSON. The Senator has my answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think I have. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I freely admit to the Senator that under 
a tariff of 38 per cent—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Or 30 per cent. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I presume there will be an increase of 
importations, because that duty is put in the place of a tariif 
which ae a prohibitory upon many articles. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator admit that a greater 
amount of revenue would be received at 35 per cent than at 38 


per cent? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am not admitting anything of the 
kind. I am admit that the importations would increase. 

Mr, ALDRICH. ould importations increase still more if 
the duty were 35 or 30 per cent 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is asking me to guess. The 
Senator can guess as easily as I can. I do not want any guess- 
work about this measure. The Senator asks me to guess how 
much the importations will increase and how much the revenue 
will beincreised. HowcanI tell? All I sayis that it is reason- 
able to believe not only that importations will be ter, but 
that manufactures will increase to the same extent, se the 
consumption will be increased. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey stands more or less firmly upon the platiorm of the Chi- 
cago convention, which is in favor of tariff for revenue only. 
Now, the Senator contends that the entire labor cost in manu- 
facturing cotton goods is 30 per cent of the value of the goods, 
and yet in the pending bill it is proposed to levy a duty of 38 per 
cent. If he is really in favor of a revenue duty, and this rate is 
higher even than the total labor cost of production, how can he 
justify himself in v for the bill? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Hereisabill coming to usfrom the House 
of Representatives, referred to the Senate Committee on l’inance, 
and reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey that 
the Senator from Rhode Island is complaining that the rates are 
too high in the pending bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I my friend’s — 

Mr. MCPHERSON. he plan of the bill is the same; the 
schedules remain the same. There may be some variations in 
duties; there may be some changes from specific to ad valorem 
duties. The Senate committee took the bill as they found it, 
and they have s ted a few amendments. Now, then, the 
Senator from Rh Island asks me how I can vote for a duty of 
38 per cent to protect 30 per cent of labor. The Senator him- 
self, when in the a convention of 1892, joined with 
his party in morn, Be at thereafter the policy of the Re- 
publican party should be that the measure of duty should equal 
the d@i’erence between the labor cost in this country and 
the labor cost abroad. It was not to exceed it, but it should 
equalit. If that is the policy of the Republican party, how can 
the Senator stard here and ask to continue a duty of 
Ole ALDRI Hi. I 2 aaieimaaen ce opinion 

r. am not my own or the 
position taken bz icans at the time of the last national 
convention. Lam trying te examine the contention of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. He says the bill levies a duty of 38 per 
cent on cotton and that the entire labor cost to make these 
goods is only }0 per cent; in other words, the duties are 8 per 
cent higher than the entire labor paid in the manufacture of 
those goods. How can a man who is in favor of a tariff for reve- 
san eoky qustain: hianstlt $n v0 for that kind of a duty? If 
the Senator from New Jersey es in the contention he 





ts 


making he should seek to reduce the duty to 30 or 25 per cent 
I do not understand how any Senator can support tho b ll wh : 
thinks the duties levied in the bill are absolutely Prohibitory we 
a duty must be prohibitory if it is 8 per cent higher th, : i. 
total cost of the labor. oe 
Mr. MCPHERSON. They are not quite 80 prohibitory og 4, 
duty of 55 per cent. oe 
Mr. ALDRICH. How can a duty be more prohibitory 4), 
another when both are admitted to be prohibitory. — 
Mr. MCPHERSON. As a choice between a duty o! 55 ... 
cent on cotton goods and a duty of 38 per cent, there is a i 
wide distinction. The Senator will find that out when ho so y 
to purchase goods of that character. “— 
Mr. ALDRICH. How does it happen that such goods, to tho 
amount in value of $30,000,000, were imported last year and » i 
55 per eentad valorem, if the contention of the Senator from Naw 
Jersey is correct? 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I will tell the Senator how it ha, 


sppens, 


It is because your manufacturers, by a combination of a ta: 
55 per cent and a trust formed to limit the output of goods 
the factories, were able to keep up their prices and take the 
home market to that extent in respect to the goods they dig 
make, and if one hundred years of high protection with ¢h«. 
cotton has not enabled us to make all classes of cotton go 
then we need a lower tariff and cheaper goods of that class. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from New Jersey contend 
that there is or ever was a combination or a trust in the many. 
facture of cotton goods? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, in almost everything. Combina- 
tions corporate or private. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have heard many amuzing statements from 
the Senator from New Jersey, but I think this-one exceeds them 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I can only trust to the forbear. 
ance of Senators on both sides of the Chamber. [I started in to 
yield to any one who wished to ask a question or to make a per- 
tinent. suggestion with respect. to any topic | was discussing, but 
I find that I shall either have to changes my rule in th it respec, 
or if the bill should become a law as soon as some of our friends 
on the other side assert it will, I shall not be able to conciude 


mpcueee. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will endeavor to pro- 
tect. the Senator from Oregon as far as possible. 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not think the Senator from Oregon should 
submit to any interruptions at all. 

Mr. FRYE. The Chair says it will protect the Senator. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam much obliged to the Chair. It makes 
amends in some respect for its ruling ths other diy. 

I wish now to answer the Senator from New Jersey to somo 
extent. In the first place, I want to say that the Republican 
party never hasbeen camping upon Democratic ground. [very 
= orm of the Demoeratic party for the last thirty years iss 

urying ground of Democratic principles. The Democratic 
party has been as to most measures constantly camping on the 
ground occupied four years before by the Republican part 

Mr. President, I will show how absurd is the pro osition of 
the Senator from New Jersey that.a duty of 38 per cent, which 
I believe is the amount of duty he claims is to be imposed by the 
bill on cotton goods, represents more than the difference De- 
tween the price of lahor in thiscountry and inforeign countries. 
We have just heard what thefactisin regard to the cosi vf cotioa 
goods. Theyareworthfromicentsto3)centsayard. [ suppose 
the amount of raw material in a yard of cotton worth 3 cents 1s 
about equal to the cost of the raw material in a yard of eo! on 
worth 30 cents. Consequently, while the labor cost in a yard 0! 
cotton worth 3 cents might be very small, less than 3s per cen’, 
the labor cost in a yard of cotton worth 30 cents must be very 
large as comp ired with the raw product. . 

I wish to tell the Senator from New Jersey that the class 0 
cotton goods imported into thiscountry are the most costly cliss 
of cotton goods: satines and valuable cottons not worn by Wo 
poor people, but worn by the rich. This is another exampic oF 
the sympathy of the Demoeratic party for the poor laboring poo- 
ple. I have not examined the bill in that respect, but i gee 
form duty is to be imposed upon cotton goods and there bs to °° 
a reduction of duty, it. removes a tax which has heretolore bes 
imposed upon the rich consumers in thiscountry of the va‘adlo 
cotton goods imported. 

I do not care what the per cent is. I undertake to sty, coh 
sidering the fact that in the United States we raise the b a eS 
the cotton raised in the world and export more raw cotton thas 
we consume, and in view of the fact that we — pane nse 

ample capital, and improved machinery for the m.nu ace 
aos of cotton goods ae ines for a sufficient length pe 
time there is an amplo duty imposed upon the manufactures 0 
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that 
ay t ; a 
ng to pay the price of a product that is fixed by the free com- 
etition of 65,000,000 of the freest, the most industrious, and the 
most enterprising people upon the face of the globe. 3 
Mr. President, what are the facts in regard to our production 
of cotton and cotton fabrics, and our importations and exporta- 
tions ofth» same? I will read to the Senate a statement of the 
amount of raw cotton produced in the United States during the 
year 18)3, last year, and the disposition made of it. The annual 
crop in 189% was 6,700,365 bales of 472 poundseach. That is the 


roduet for itself. As I said the other day, lam willing to 


weight. The crop in pounds, gross weight, was 3,352,658,405. | 


The farm value was $268,000,000. The exports of domestic pro- 
duction were 2,212,115,126 pounds, while the domestic product 
retained for consumption was 1,140,543,332 pounds. Nearly twice 
as much cotton was exported as there was consumed in the 
United States. The imports were 43,367,952 pounds. The per 
cent of the domestic product exported was 65.99. 
Now, I will show the amount of cotton manufactures exported 
and the amount imported. In 1893 there were exported from 
the United States of colored cotton cloths 43,016,108 square 
yards; value, $2,802,462. Of uncolored cloths we exported 100,- 
176,006 square yards, of the value of $6,306,022. We exported 
other manufactures of cotton to the value of $2,700,871. The 
total value of our exports of cotton manufactures was$11,809,355. 
There was imported in the United States of cotton cloths not 
bleached, dyed, colored, painted, stained, or printed, 3,225,767 
square yards; of bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed 42,546,157 square yards. Of thread (not in spools) yarn, 
warps, or warp yarns, we imported 1,734,418 pounds. It will be 
seen, therefore, that nearly the entire amount of our importa- 
tions of cotton goods was of the finer variety, the kind of cotton 
cloths Isay, in which the value of labor expended in their man- 
ufacture constitute nearly the entire value, much more than 38 
percent, more than 100 or200 percent. Itwas the kind of cloths 
as [ have said used by the rich and not by the poor. 
So the proposition to reduce the amount of revenue derived 
from the importation of cotton goods $4,450,000, is a proposition 
to remove a tax from the wealthy people of this country and it 
does not benefit the poor people at all. 
The next item in the statement of the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. VooRHEES] of the reductions of revenue which will be made 

the bill should become a law is a very large one. It is on 
woolen manufactures, $23,500,000. U wish to say to the Senate, 
and I should say it to the Senator from Indiana if he were here, 


that the Senator is mistaken in supposing that there will be that | 


reduction in the revenve from woolen manufactures. The truth 
is that the importations of woolen manufactures under the rates 
of duty provided in the bill will largely increase, and many 


times the amount of manufactures of wool now imported under | 


the McKinley law will be imported under the pending bill. 
Putting wool on the free list will prove to be of no benefit to 


the woolen manufacturers of this country, because the wool | 


manufactures of England and other countries, under the duties 


proposed in the bill. can be brought in here so cheaply that the | 
manufacture of woolen goods in this country will be largely de- | 


creased even when the manufacturers are given free wool. 
shall later discuss more elaborately the question of wool. 

Then we have the nextitem,silk manufactures. On silk man- 
ufactures it is proposed to reduce the revenue $3,500,000. 
wear silks in this country? 
poor laboring men who wear the bulk of thesilks imported into 
this country? No Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
will have the temerity to assert that they do. 
and daugntersof the rich. Here is another example of how the 
Democratic majority in the Senate propose to benefit the poor 
man by removing taxes from the rich and saddling them upon 
the poor. 

Tae silk industry in this country is a great and growing in- 
dustry. I recently saw a gentleman who is interested in the 
manufacture of silk, who came here from New York City to see 
if he could geta hearing before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mitteeon Finance. 
man of the Committee on Finance and I think to some other 
members of the committee, and fora time I thought I had an 
assurance that he would ba heard. [ finally wrote him that he 
need not come, that he would not be heard. He is interested in 
a silk manufactory somewhere in New Jersey. I forget whether 
it is Paterson or what the city is. He told me when he was here 
that for years they had been giving employment to 1,50) people 
in that one manufactory alone, and that owing to the threat of 
hostile tariff legislation and to the condition of the country they 
had to reduce their business until they were employing but 200. 
He said that if something was not done speedily to relieve them 
they must close down entirely. Here is a case where the Dem- 
Ocratic majority in the Senate are proposing to relieve the rich 


I 





e price and every good American citizen should be will- | 


c Who | 
Is it the wives and daughters of the | 


It is the wives | 


He appealed to me, and I spoke to the chair- | 
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| 

| from what they denomiuate taxes for the support of the Gov- 
ernment by reducing duties on importations of silks until the 
revenue shall fall off $3,50),000. 

Then comes a large item. Itis proposed to reduce the reve- 
nue $12,170,000 by placing upon the free list acticles now on the 
dutiable list. Of thisreduction the removal of duties on wool and 
| lumber make up the larger part. By placing the wool schedule 
| on the free list as proposed in the bill there will bo a reduction 
| in the revenues of over $3,000,00), and by placing lumber and 
| manufactures of lumber uvon the free list, if my reco.lection 
| serves me, there will bo a further reduction of revenue of $1,- 
50),000 or $2,000,000, making about $10,000,000 of loss of revenue 
| caused by placing wool and lumber and manu‘actures of lumber 
upon the tree list. These two articles represent two great in- 
dustries in this country. 

Do our Democratic friends know the magnitude of the wool- 
growing industry which they propose to destroy? There are 
700,000 woolgrowers in the United States—700,000 people whose 
principal industry is that of growing wool. There are probably 
150,000 more who are owners of small flocks of sheep in the 
United States. This industry employs, besides the owners of 
flocks, at least a half million laborers, representing, with those 
who are dependent upon them, 2,500,000 people dependent upon 
the wages paid to laborers in this industry. There are 700,000 
farms, averaging 160 acres each, devoted to this industry; and 
as | have said before, the mountainous regions in the great West 
and the vast plains of the great West, which are not suitable for 
other kinds of agriculture, which are notsuitable for cultivation, 
are utilized in this great industry and made valuable. These 
700,000 farms of 160 acres each comprise | 12,000,000 acres of land 
that will be made valueless by placing wool on the free list and 
destroying this great indusiry. 

My colleague the other day in his very able and interesting 
speech quoted from a statement from Hon. W. W. Baker, editor 
of the North Pacific Rural Spirit, showing that in Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Idaho, and Western Montana there were 6,710,746 
sheep, which were worth in 18, prior to the Presidential elee- 
tion, $13,421,492, and which are worth to-day no more than 
$6,710,746, showing a falling off in the value, caused by this 
threat to put wool upon the free list, of $6,710,746. Estimating 
the number of sheep in the United States at 45,000,000—but that 
is too small, the number should be stated at 47,000,000—the 
sheep in the United States were worth in 1892, $90,000,000, and 
those sheep are now worth $45,000,000, a loss of $45,000,000 in 
the value of sheep. The wool yield was worth in 1892, $47,250,- 
000, and is now worth $23,625,000. The loss in wool, therefore, 
is $23,625,000, and the total loss on both sheep and wool is $68,- 
€25,000, and that is not an overstatement of the case. 

With wool on the free list thit great industry in the State I 
have the honor in part to represent, where there are about 
| 2,500,000 sheep, will be destroyed. In the vast and thinly pop- 
ulated sections of my own State, where sheep are raised, with 
the great cost of transportation to the railroads or to the rivers, 
the great cost of transporting to the seaboard and fom the sea- 
board to the Eastern market, it will be impossible to further 
prosecute this industry. Bit, Mr. President, 1 shall discuss 
more at length hereafter both these questions of wool and lum- 
| ber. 

As appropriately following whatI have now said as to the re- 
duction of revenue proposed by this bill, I will give a summar- 
ized statement of the revenues which would have been probably 
| produced by the Wilson bill as it came from the House of Rep- 
| resentatives if it had become a law, and the revenues which will 
probably be produced under the bill with the amendments of 
| the Senate committee, should the bill piss the Senate. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 
| 





Saturday, April 23, 1894. 


| Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, as I stated last evening, not 
| knowing that any other Senate desired to address the Senate 
| to-day, | had hoped that to day I might make some visible and 
actual progress in the d :livery of my speech, but to-day has only 
presented another illustration of my good nature in yielding to 
at least three distinguished Senators to address the Senate, and 
now [ must be content to take the fag end of the afternoon in 
which to resume my speech. 

I had yesterday concluded a brief examination of the state- 
mentof thedistinguished Senator from Indiana| Mr. VoORHEES] 
as to the amountoi reductions in revenue which would be caused 
by the pending measure should it become alawand of the classes 
of importations upon which reduced duties would cause a falling 
off of revenue. 

I will now supplement that showing with a condensed state- 
ment of the probable effect upon our revenues of the Wilson 
bill as it came from the House, should it become a law, and as 
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to the probable effect of the bill with the Senate amendments 
upon our revenues, should it pass Congress. 

The revenue derived from duties on imports under the Mc- 
Kinley law during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was about 
$203,000,000. The revenue which would be derived under the 
Wilson bill, without amendment, if it should become a law, from 
duties on imports, would be, according to the most reliable esti- 
mates I have seen, about $124,000,000. The revenue from duties 
under the bill as reported to the Senate, not including sugar, 
would be, it is stated, about $121,000,000, being a reduction of 
revenue as compared with the revenue derived under the Mc- 
Kinley law, of about $80,900,000. 

According to the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON| who sits at my right, the annual revenues to be derived 
from duties on sugar under the pending measure as reported by 
the Committee on Finance would be $42,000,000, making the es- 
timated revenue from duties on imports under the Senate bill 
about $163,000,000. The balance of the revenue necessary to 
carry on the ordinay expenses of the Government would have to 
be derived from internal taxation. 

Mr. President, on the Istof March last, discussing the pend- 
ing measure briefly, I stated in substance that the laborers and 
the labor organizations of the country were alarmed at the wide- 
spread disaster prevailing, and that they had hoped foran oppor- 
tunity to voice their grievance before the Senate Committee on 
Finance to protest against the passage of the iniquitous Wilson 
bill, when my friend from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]~—and I am 
sorry he is not here—with his usual impetuosity and lack of in- 
formation, rushed into the fray and denied that laboring men or 
labor organizations had sought for a hearing,and challenged 
me to the proof. I did not have time then to enumerate all the 
cases in which the labor organizations and in which the farmers 
and laboring men had unsuccessfully sought to be heard to voice 
their protests against this bill. 

[At <i point the honorable Senator yielded for a call of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, in answer to the challenge of 
the Senator from Nebraska, I was able to state on the spur of 
the moment that there had recently assembled in the city of 
Washington the National Woolgrowers’ Association, and that 
members of the association had applied tome to endeavor to se- 
cure for them a hearing before the Committee on Finance. I 
might, if I had chosen to do s0, have cited the fact that labor- 
ing men had appeared before a committee of another branch of 
Congress and had been heard. 

Since that time there have been numerous protests, and prior 
to that time there had been numerous protests from the labor- 
ing men of the country against this iniquitous bill. The junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] recently offered a reso- 
lution, which a majority of the Senate voted down, but for which 
I voted, to set aside an afternoon upon which a committee of a 
hundred of the laboring men of this country should be heard be- 
fore the Senate. 

A week ago to-day I yielded to the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to present here a petition and protest of several hun- 
dred—lI do not know but thousands—of honest laboring men of 
our neighboring city of Philadelphia, who came to the national 
capital orderly and decently in the morning upon a railroad 
train, paying their own way, asking alms of no one, assembled, 
adopted their resolutions, or their petition, and quietly left in 
the evening for their homes, and the remarkable spectacle is 
presented to the Senate and the country of the Senator, who 
challenged me to show that the laboring men of this country 
were demanding a hearing, within sixty days from the time he 
mace that challenge posing in this body as the next friend, the 
advocate, and the representative of the great army of the dis- 
contented and unemployed who are marching on the national 
capital to protest against the passage of the pending bill. 

ir. President, to show that the Senator from Nebraska does 
not voice the sentiment of the farmers of this country, I desire 
to read briefly from a communication addressed to the Senators 
and Representatives assembled in Congress by the great farm- 
ers’ organization of this country, the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. They say: 


We deem it the true policy of the National Government to collect its 
revenucs, a8 much as possible, from duties on imports, as being a system of 
taxation more equitable and less burdensome when justly distributed than 
direct taxation upon the industries and property of our people, thus leaving 
this class of subjects to the States for taxation for the collection of their 
revehues, as they can not levy animport tax under the Constitution of the 
General Government. 


Listen, Senators— 
Another reason why foreign trade should 








import duties is that our 


Government must maintain wharves and wirekouns for the accommoda- 
tion of their trade, and this trade should justly pay for this privilege out of 
which it is proposed to gain a livelihoo*. 


Again, they say, referring to the election of President Harri- 
publican party—and I desire Sena- 


son and the success of the 
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tors to listen to this statement on the part of this great 
zation of the farmers of the country—that the Republic 
when in power did pay attention to their petitions: 
When the people decided for the protective policy at the Polls we ; 
Congress that in the proposed tariff revision agriculture sh, yuld r he , asked 
same consideration as did other interests. Our demands wera naae elve the 
and fully considered, and, with one exception, all that we askeq ~ ctfully 
porated in the tariff laws of our country, ani the farmers wore ) 2) Cor: 


cidentally protected in the American markets, and as a result reatiee, > 
‘ 2d bet- 


ter prices for hay, barley, vegetables, potatoes, beans, live sto cena keoee 
eggs, tobacco, fruits, and many other products, which were not gouty: 
to those engaged in other vocations. © Nees eelve 

I wish my friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] was now hore 
He the other day took issue with me when I asserted the propo. 
sition that a protective tariff benefited the farmers by piy:,. 
them better markets and better prices for their prodycts 1 
should let him endeavor to refute this statement from the great 
national organization of those engaged in agriculture in this 
country. 

In the change of the political situation of our country— 

This is a reference to the Presidential election of {892— 
our farmers had reason to believe that in the revision of the tariff, placing 
it on a new basis, that it would be so adjusted that duties would be in osed 


largely on luxuries and such products as might be imported that would qj. 
rectly come in competition with American agricultural productions and 


Organi- 
an party 


American manufactures, which were essential to give employment to Amer. 
ican labor and capital. 
oy © cy * 2 . * 


The legislative committee of the National Grange, at the special session ; f 
Congress advised the Committee on Ways and Means of the importance 
taking care of the agricultural interests in drafting a revised tariff pj)! 

Did they doit? Hear what this committee say: 


The proposed legislation is very unjust, in so far as it pertains to the 
farmers, and unfairly discriminates against the interests of agriculture py 
virtually abandoning the New England, New York, and coast trade to Can 
ada and other foreign countries, by reason of proximity and cheap water 
transportation, which in effect bring the producers in foreign countries 
closer to these markets than our American farmers in the interior, who 
must transport by the more costly method of rail. 

Again they say: 

The great bulk of agricultural products imported into the United States 
from Canada and countries beyond the sea are consumed in our seaboard 
cities and great manufacturing centers of the East, which should be pre 
served as a market for the products of the farmers of the United States 

Now, we come to the labor question, which my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] sought to make such an impor- 
tant question in the discussion of the pending bill yesterday, 
and I wish he was here to listen to what these people, repre- 
senting the agricultural interests of the country, have to ‘say 
about the labor cost of the production of agricultural products. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon kindly tell us 
from whose statement he reads? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam reading from the statement of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator give us the names of the 
persons as far as he knows them? ; 

Mr. DOLPH. The namesofthe members of a committee who 
signed the communication are J. H. Brigham and Leonard 
Rhone: 


Your petitioners respectfully maintain that the difference in the cost of 
agricultural productions in the United States and in foreign countries should 
be regarded as a just measure of the duties which may be laid upon the prod- 
ucts of foreign agriculture for the protection of American farmers. The 
cost of agricultural productions, including the transportation in the United 
States, exceeds the cost of such productions in Canada, including transpor- 
tation, by 44 per cent, owing to the price of labor. This is at least 10 
cent in excess of the duties now imposed by law upon the products of foreign 
agriculture, and the cost of agricultural productions in countries beyond 
the sea is even less than in Canada, owing to the same cause. 

The Wilson tariff bill, as it now stands, is unjust as between the manu 
facturer and the farmer, who is a producer of wool, flax, and other fibrous 
productions that enter into the manufacture of cloth. If the manufacturer 
should have free wool, then the farmer should have free cloth. ai 

We ask only for justice, that you treat the farmer as others are treate: 


Now, I come to what they have to say about the great boon 
which is proposed to be conferred upon the farmers by the plac- 
ing of agricultural implements on the free list: 

The placing of agricultural implements on the free list in compensation 
for the reduction of the duty on agricultural products is ridiculed by eve “4 
intelligent farmer, as no agricultural implements are imported of = aan 
sequence, being much inferior to those manufactured in the United YY - ’ 
which are sold to the farmer for a less price and on easier terms than in any 
country in the world. : ; 

I do not care toquote more from this communication. Itshow 3 
what this great organization of the agriculturists of this coum 
try think of the Wilson bill. . einai 

A few mornings ago the Senate ordered printed a a, a 
the a of the wage-earning women of this country, + 
the minority of the Finance Committee. No doubt -~ = 
dition of the women of this country is better than that of hand 
sex in any other country upon the face of the globe. The iy 
dition of women has improved as civilization has advanced = 
rhinos country of the world. No matter how we may fee ss "a 
cerning the question as to whether women should be adm 


of 
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wo equal political privileges with men, no matter whether Sena- 
tors believe, as I do, that the elective franchise should be con- 
ferred upon women, we are all rejoiced that new avenues for em- 
ployment have been opened up to the women of this country; 
weare all rejoiced that somany women have been provided with 
employment suitable for them; have been able to improve their 
condition by the opening of many of the great educational in- 
stitutions to their admission upon an equality with men; by their 
admission to the professions and the change in public sentiment 
which has led to the employment of women as clerks and cash- 
iers and stenographers and typewriters, and in thousands of in- 
dustrial pursuits where the labor is light and the compensation 
is good; we are all rejoiced that these things have so improved 
their condition in this country, and have opened up to women 
some other prospect than that of being compelled to marry 
whether they have a favorable opportunity or not. 

But it seems that the Wilson bill, if we may believe the women 
who appeared before the minority of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and presented their case, is reducing the condition of the 
women cued in these various vocations from independence 
to that of poverty and distress, as it is depriving the male la- 
borers in this country of employmentand producing poverty and 
distress among them. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, in the opening por- 
tion of her address to the minority of the Committee on Finance, 
said: 

Senators, as stated in the memorial and petition already presented, over 
2,000,000 of wage-earning women in this country are suffering and will suffer 
from the industrial revolution popeses by the Wilson bill. 

It is not always remembered by those who know the facts how large a pro- 
portion of the wage-earners of the country are women. The interests of 
women which will be affected by this bill have been only incidentally con- 
sidered during the pendency of this measure. 

In every representation of industrial life the hoary fiction appears in dim 
or bold outline that only men are breadwinners; that women are protected 
from the contest for material support by the strong arms and stout hearts 
of fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, and that the exceptions to this rule are 
few or unnecessary. 

The women here—with the exception of two or thres—not only support 
themselves, but provide food, raiment, and shelter for aged parents, younger 
brothers and sisters, and for their own children. 

The United States census gives the actual number of years wo- 
men in this country as 2,647,157. The occupations are divided into four 
classes: First, agriculture; second, professional and personal services; 
third, trade and transportation; fourth, manufactures, mechanical and 
mining industries. 

This does not include the many women who work at home, or those whose 
foolish pride leads them to conceal their trades and places of work. 

No one of these interests is independent of the others. If one is weakened 
allsuffer. When the factory ‘‘shuts down” the woman operative has no 
“pay-day envelope” from which to take money for holiday or everyday 
clothes and to pay her board, or, if she be a home-keeper, her rent and gro- 
cery bill. 

hen the rs receipts are thus depleted he cuts down the wages 
of the girl who stands behind the counter, or tells her he needs her no 
longer; the butcher and the baker do the same; the dressmaker, the milli- 
ner, the plain sewer, or the sewing-machine operative, women bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and Srseee all are in less demand and reduce their ex- 
penses to the limit of actual necessity. Farm women must sell their butter 
and eggs and other ee if at all, at lower price. Girls, boys, men, and 
women are thus daily added to the armyof the unemployed, to be sup- 
ported by those who still exist on lowered wages from the paralyzed indus- 
tries which a year and a half ago were in healthy and happy activity, or 
the famishing host must be humiliated and fed at charity soup houses. 


Somewhat of the same tenor is a letter sent to me by Spauld- 
ing, Jennings & Co., of the West Bergen steel works of Jersey 
City, N, J., under date of April 20, 1894, which so well depicts 
the existing condition in this country brought about by the 
threat of hostile tariff legislation that [ shall read a brief quo- 
tation from it. They say: 


Up to the ist of August thess works were running night and day, giving 
employment to about 300 men; the average pay of each was $1.87} per day; 
that is, including men and boys, as high an average, we think, as any other 
factory in the country can present. Little by little the business eet off, 
until we were obliged to discharge the hands einployed on the night turn 
early in August; we then clung to the hope that some action on the part of 
Congress would take place which would restore confidence and enable us to 
keep running full time in the daytime at least, and thus give employment 
to, say, 200 men; but weobserve in looking over our books that the business 
is gradually shrinking a little more and alittle more each month, until 
now We are doing about half what we were a year ago this time; wages 
have been reduced and the reduction accepted without a murmur. 

Many of our oldest and most reliable men are walking the streets without 
any means of support for their families; what little they have been able to 
earn has been consumed, as well as what had been laid aside for a “rainy 
day.” Prices have shrunk, through the terrific competition incident to 
such conditions, until now we are manufacturing at cost or a little below. 
It therefore only becomes a question of time when ruin must overtake this 
concern; we do not put it too strongly; that is exactly the condition that is 
facing us, and the result of years of unremitting toil will, in all probability, 
be swallowed up in the gulf of wretchedness which is opening wider and 
deeper as the days go on. 

Because the American workingman has borne his burden uncomplain- 
ingly, because indignation meetings have not been held and incendiary reso- 
lutions passed, because the anarchist has been frowned down, is no indica- 
tion that the manly American workingman is not suffering. He is suffering. 
He and his family have denied themselves, first, the comforts of life, then 
the necessities, and finally have endured a degree of pinching and depriva- 
tion that is simply heroic, before he or they should become objects of 
charity. His whole nature revolts against the thought of becoming a beg- 
gar, and no one whe has not peered in behind the scenes of many of the 
heatly furnished, and once comfortable little homes of this country, can 
realize the awful misery which these people are enduring, and the dreadful 
Uncertainty which iv confronting them. 
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We write to ask in all earnestness and candor if the legislators who have 
been intrusted with the management of the affairs of this country, and who 
are bound by their solemn oaths, as well as by their devotion to the people, 
to see that a fairly prosperous condition is assured under their control; we 
say, we ask the legislators now if they do not think the manufacturers and 


| workingmen of this country have endured this thing as long as they can 


reasonably be expected to endure it? 
Very respectfully, yours, 


W hat is to become of us? 
SPALDING JENNINGS & CO 

And I repeat, what is to become of them? We need have no 
anxiety about the ciass of men who are now marching on the na- 
tional capital; but I tell you that men must live and men must 
eat and men must be clothed, and if the condition of this coun- 
try, which has been precipitated by the threat of free-trade leg- 
islation, continues, there will be aroused an indignation, a des- 


| peration, which may well cause anxiety among a very different 
| class of men from those who are now making a demonstration 


upon the capital of the nation. 

I have in my hand a communication from Mr. John H. Lori- 
mer, of Philadelphia, a portion of which I desire to read, which 
emphasizes what I said on the Ist of March in regard to the sec- 
tional’character of this bill and in regard to the manner in which 
the bill has been made up in the Senate, and I think is worth 
being repeated even in the Senate of the United States. The 
writer says: 

The spectacle of our industrial and business enterprises being ‘held up’ by 
a Congress of alleged lawmakers would be very farcical but for the many 
— incidents which are becoming a large part of the aforesaid spec- 
tacle. 

Is it not about time for the industrial and business elements of this great 
country to take an active rather than a passive part in the struggle for ex- 
istence which the aforesaid Congress of alleged lawmakers has forced upon 
us? 

Can it be possible that the mistakes of 1892, acknowledged to be mistakes 
by the voters in 1893, can not be corrected until we have gone through the 
Valley of the Shadow of financial Death? 

Is the honor and credit of a great nation to be sold for cash or offices to a 
few, because a solid South, by promise of a share in the spoils of office, 
could secure allies enough in the distrusted and disgruntled elements of 
Northern and Western politics to give them technical control of the con- 
stituted Government ory s 4 

Think for amoment what it is that comprises the present party in power, 
and then think what power in such hands means to the productive indus- 
tries of our country. 

First. A solid South representing a people who are willing to profit by an 
acknowledged fraud on the election laws of our common country. 

Second. An alliance between such solid South and a representation from 
some sections of the North, of the distrusted and disgruntied elements of 
the politics of that section; elements which even the fraudulent represent- 
tatives from the South detest, and only accept their alliance for the power 
it Ng them to despoil their old conquerors, the industrial workers of the 
North. 

If it is possible for such elements to get together and under the Constitu- 
tion be protected in the overt acts of their war of destruction now being 
waged against the credit, industries, and honor of our nation, why should 
that Constitution remain; of what value is it to the productive elements of 
our citizenship? 

The very existence of the solid South being evidence that the foundation 
law of a free government of the people has been broken, is a fact which no 
one dares deny. And should not this fact, under the Constitution, render 
null and void any act that may be placed on the statute books by those now 
in power? 

Is the Constitution so weak and narrow that frauds can find technical pro- 
tection under it; and honorable workers in the industrial hives of our nation 
be left to the tender mercies of those elements of the body politic, which are 
willing to profit by fraud in any form, and who have educated themselvesto 
believe that it is disreputable to dig wealth from the earth or take part in 
the transformation of such wealth from raw material to the finished product 
of artisan or artistic labor? 

If such is the true meaning of our Constitution, let us set about making 
one which will protect from fraud in any form and from any section, and at 
the same time protect the productive interests of our country from destruc- 
tion by adverse legislation within our borders, as well as by a degraded com- 
petition from without. 

A further condoning of the fraud against our election laws is a crime; and 
the magnanimity of our people which made such condoning of fraud possi- 
ble, is no longer a virtue, but an evidence of weakness, unworthy a great 
people, and unjust to our fathers and to our children. 

Therefore, ‘‘'T'o your tents, O! Israel.”” To save this land of freedom from 
grave disaster, a solid North, as in the days of the rebellion, must be op- 

sed to a solid South, assuch, until the latter shall be “‘ broken and no more 
orever.”’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. LORIMER. 

Mr. President, I have read thiscommunication, not approving 
all it contains, to show how the people of the North engaged in 
great industries, the laborers of the North, begin to feel about 
this attempt of a section of our country to destroy our great in- 
dustries and wreck the prosperity of the nation and of individ- 
uals. 

I clipped from some paper, I think it was from the Evening 
Star, an article signed ‘‘ L,” and dated Philadelphia, December 
14, 1893, in which certain questions are propounded about the 
Wilson bill. Among other things the writer says: 
> aa questions for Americans to answer and a warning for Americans to 

eed. 


Is there any productive industry existing in this great country that will 
derive any benefit from the passage of the Wilson tariff bill? I? so, what is 
that industry, and where does it exist? 

I repeat it now—-if there is an industry to be benefited by the 
Wilson bill, let somebody answer and inform me what that in- 
dustry is. 


Is there any productive industry existing in this great country that wlll 
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not be pomngnts directly or indirectiy, by the passage of the Wilson tariff 
so, 


bill? If what is that industry, and where does it exist? 

Itis safe to assume that the answer will be no to the first and third ques- 
tion, and corsequently it is pertinent to propound another and ask: 

If the passage of the Wilson tariff bill will not help any industry, but will 
most certainly ae some and damage all more or less, why pass the 
bill? Why not let well enough alone and leave the existing. law as.it is for 
a few years? 


Then proceeding to show why the Wilson bill is pressed upon 
Congress und upon the country at this time, and after showing 
that the bill is of asectional character, and contrasting the pres- 
ent conditions with those which existed in 1861, the writer con- 
tinues: 

Then— 


Meaning in 1861— 


Then the overt act was the firing on our country’s*fiag at Fort Sumter. 
Now it is the lowering of the barriers, which for ee years have stood be- 
tween our laborers and their kind in other countries, less favored by nature 
and less kind in.the paternalism of their Governments than this has proven 
to be, to all industrial workers. Itis greatly to be hoped that now as then 
the overt act will serve to bring out the. Americanism of our people. 


Concluding, the writer says: 

Therefore, | would say: ‘Fight the bill’ and its supporters now; just as 
their progenitors were fought then. They were the enemies of industrial 
and national America then, and their legitimate rane are:the natural 
enemies of industrial and natfonal America now, and all the more danger- 
ous because by the use of methods out maynarding Maynard, which have 
been condoned by a.m us people. they may technically proceed with 
their destroying legislation: until our whole country is reduced to the-con- 
ditions existing in their midst—conditions which they blame. us for; and 
which is their measure of what is our due. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article published in The 
Manufacturer, November 1, 1893. It is.as.follows: 


THE WRAITH OF RANDALL. 
In the storm of Tuosday nage Mr. Grover Cleveland may have seen the 
apparition of one whose political life he chose to takea little while . The 
3tof Randall was abroad in the politics of the United States day, 


id Mr. Cleveland not see it? 

It never was the declared policy of the Democratic party to abandon and 
destroy the manufacturing industries of the country, and to reduca us to tho 
condition of a nation tied to the heelsof Purope, until.in 1887; by his.unprec- 
edented one-subject message to Congress, Pr nt Cleveland entered upon 
thatdisasirous-and abominable path, reachin ae in. 1882, the in- 
famous declaration that all protective legislation must be rooted out be- 
cause the Constitution forbade it. 

There had been Democrats who were mists, ever since the party 
wWasformed. They held to the policy of enconraging our home Industry, 
and yet remained in the Democratic party: Sometimes they were forced b 
the importing interests into declara\ or actions or votes that they di 
not like, but still the party gave them standing ground. That was the way 
with Samuel J. Randall, who was, beyond the shadow of denial, an earnest, 
resolute, and hard-hitting Democrat—one known as such in the councils of 
the party, and in the Congress of the country, before Grover Cleveland had 
emerged eee iy mS a. local ofceholder on the shore of Lake Erie. 

But, as we have said, Mr. Cleveland, having come into power by the force 
and influence of the overgrown, corrupt, and unpatriotic importing inter- 
ests, chose to strike down Mr. Randall. The act was deliberate, It was 
meditated and planned. Randall.as ther ntative of a manufacturing 
city and State. did not and could not join the.work of destroying home 
industries, and the President therefore ed him with all the power of 
the Administration, and struck him down. The destruction of Mr. Randall 
politically was compiete. His career was ended. He could look forward, 
even within his own party, to not further thana seat in the House, with- 
out influence or prominence. His life endeda little later. 

But there are, as there always were, Democrats who never meant to de- 
stroy American industry. They used to be. of the school of Andrew Jack- 
son and Silas Wright and Robert Patterson. They are such as Mr. Randall 
inhis day represenied. Since 1887. under the boss rule which Mr. Cleveland 
introduced. they have been crushed and coerced until they began to see that 
the leadership which had destroyed Randall's and replaced it with the policy 
of free trade, was driving the ship straight upon the rocks, Thensome of 
the Randall Democrata—men who were such whether they recognized them- 
selves by such a designation or not—began to revolt. Mr. Cleveland saw 
the sign of this on Tuesday; he will see many more such signs. The Dem- 
oorats who will not bow down to free tride are many. The spirit of Ran- 
dallisabroad. It walked in the storm of 1893. It may have passed across 
the portico of the White House. by the very door from which Randall was 
thrustaway. Did not the President see it? 


It is true, Mr. President, that the spirit'of Randall is abroad 
in the land; it is demoralizing and disrupting the Democratic 
party in all the Northern States; it has produced surprising re- 
sults in every election in the Northern States which has been 
held since the success of the Democratic party at the last Presi- 
dential election and since this iniquitous Wilson bill was framed 
in the House of Representatives and its contents became known 
tethe people of this country. The mantie of Randall has fallen 


on broad shoulders in this Chamber, on the shoulders of the 


senior Senator from New York |Mr. Hit] and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. President, it is as idle to undertake to suppress the sen- 
timent im favor of protecting American industry among the 
Democrats in the North by proseription, by the party lash, by 
reading out of the party those who dissent from the policy of 
the Democratic party as proclaimed by President Cleveland as 
it. was to undertake by the dungeon and the rack, by the fagot 
and the stake, to convert the heathen world to so-called Chris- 
tianity: and I predict, Mr. President—it may not come at. the 
next Demoeratic national convention—but ict that the 
time will come when, as slavery disrupted the Democratic part 
at the Charleston convention in 1860, this question of tariff w 
disrupt the Democratic party, and when a sectional line will be 
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drawn upon this question, and that line will be Mason 
line. I repeat what I said the other day, that if ¢ 
should be es submitted to the Democrats of the Northop 
States so that they could vote on it freely and impartially wit, 
out being liable to be read out of the party, understand in, as — 
they could vote their sentiments to determine as to i a 
doctrine of their party should be upon the: tariff question. +), 
Democrats of the Northern States would vote in fayor of... 

rotective system and determine that the McKinley Jaw 5), i 
or the present stand unchanged. A ones 

Lexpect tosee the time come when the South can not eon ty.) +) 
Democrats of the North upon this question, and when thas +; 
comes all the advocates of protection will not be found north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. = 

Mr. President, I observed last evening in an ey, 
paper—— 

[At this point Mr. HIGGINS raised the question of the 
ence.of a quorum, and the roll was called. | 

Mr. DOLPH.. As:I was about to read what to me was 4 
amusing report of the prospect of passing this bill in ths 
Washington News of last evening. It is headed “ Pasy q 
tariff bill,” and after referring to the income-tax rider. ths 
article. proceeds: 


That obstacle—and it is a big one—the income-tax rider, is not regarded as 
insurmountable. Those who know say it is a mistake to believe that Presi. 
dent Cleveland is in favor of the retention of the income tax. They alga 
say that: it is. a-mistake to believe that. ne is in favor of * knocking jy) 


t +. 
& 4V 00 


Fortunate man isthe President-who in this dilemma of jh, 


of n i 
4s hew 


pres- 


very 


Democratic party is neither in favor of keeping the income tax 
in or knocking it out. 

The President is neither for nor against the income tax. If the tari py 
can be put through the Houss after the Senate amends it, with the income 


tax stricken out, and the senate will not pass the: tariff bill with the income 
tax included, then it is said Mr, Cleveiand is: perfectly willing the incomes 
tax shall be stricken out. Butif the House will not pass the tariff bill as it 
comes from the Senate uniess it contains the income-iax provision, \r 
Cleveland is_strongly in favor of retaining the provision and forcing ini: 
Senate, if possibile, toadoprit. I[n other words, income: tax or no income 
tax. the tariff bill must be passed: It is a question of expediency, nos of in. 
a tax or a. a oot thn a to Sanat ar ol ao the 
sole’ urpose 0 get ng 8 nroug § deemed more like y that 
the Senate will pass thebill and tax together than that the House will pass 
the bill: with the tax cut off: 

A billin any form is better than no Dill at all. They expect it will be im- 

rfect, full of concessions, and not at all the bill they started out to pass 

ut it will be a tariff reform bill. 

No matter what — it is put in the Democratic party will 
cling to the Wilson bill as toa forlorn hope. As was said here 
yesterday the Wilson bill was a Democratic bill. The bill re- 
ported from the Senate Committee on Finance to tho Senat: is 
a Democratic bill, although there is not a Democrat in the Sen- 
ate who likes it or would have it in the shape it is if he coul 
help himself; and the new compromise bill will be such a bill. 
The writer proceeds to say: 

Cheered by this outlook the tariff reformers are in ahappy and very yiell- 
ing mood as to the various schedules. And so, for the same reasons it is 

d, is President Cleveland, who is determined to have the tariff bil! passed 
with all its imperfections, knowing that atime for their co ’ 
come, «nd that the party platform must be carried out at once 
majority. The willingness to compromise will soon tring every weak-\1 
Democrat inline, and the early passage of the tariif bill by a party) 
looked for. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] said in sub- 
stance. yesterday that if we would adopt the McKinley law and 
put a free-wool rider to it he would vote for it. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. f 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask the Senator upon what authority 
he makes the statement he has just made? 

Mr. DOLPH. I simp!y read from a newspaper article. 


Mr. PALMER.. Does the Senator indorse the truth of what 






] 
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he reads? So ee 
Mr. DOLPH. Iam unable to state what the precise fact 19 ag 
to. the progress the compromise upon the pending measure 18 


making. I have heard certain statements made with great em- 
phasis by a distinguished Senator on this side of the ¢ hamber 
and discussed by ssveral on the other side. : 

Mr. PALMER. Is it consistent with fairness and Senatorial 
propriety for a Senator to read that which he does not indorse 
as true? ' 

Mr. DOLPH. So far as the question of fairness and propriety 
is concerned, I shall be the judge of that myself, until Linfringe 
some rule of the Senute and am called to order for it. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will allow me — 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow mo 
to inquire, before: this question of ethics is decided, what ‘he 
newspaper statement is to which the Senator from Illinois takes 
exception? oa 

Mr. DOLPH. Insubstance it is that there is to be anew dill; 
that there are to b»such concessions on the part of thos» who 
are in favor of varitf for revenue only as will secure the votes of 
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a sufficient number of Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber to pass it; that the Administration and those who have the 
management of the pending bill are determined to make such 
changes a9 are necessary to secure the passage of & bill, al- 
though, as was said by the Senator from Maine this morning, 
the changes may be so great that the bill could not be recog- 
nized by its author. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iask the Senator from Illinois whether, 
even if it were mere rumor concerning a great public question, 
the Senator from Oregon would not be justified in mentioning 
itas a rumor and asking either assent or denial from the other 
side of the Chamber? ‘lo what do I understand him to take ex- 
ception as a question of ethics or morals in the discussion of the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. PALMER. I will answer the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire very frankly. So far as I am concerned, speaking for my- 
self.I would not read or state in this body that for which I would 
not be person uly responsible. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Notas arumor, not tosay that a rumor is 
going on? ; 

Mr. PALMER. No; I would not introduce a rumor into the 
Senate unless [ should be responsible for its truth. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is something more than a rumor. 

Mr.CHANDLER. I ask the Senatoranotherquestion. Does 
he not know very well that the newspaper men havea knowledge 


con erning everything that is going on in Washington far be- 


yond what any Senator has? Do not the pamuenees men know 
what goes on in executive session, in Republican caucus, in 
Democratic caucus, may not the newspaper men know what the 
Senator from Illinois will do on any particular amendment to 
this bill better even than the Senator himself knows it, and may 
not all that be nae matter for open, public, wide discussion of 
a great question like this of the tariff? 

r. PALMER. I concede that newspaper gentlemen have 
the means of knowing much more than Ido. I concede that 
their statements are often true, more often true than otherwise; 
but I would not present a statement in the Senate for which I 
would not be responsible, especially if it involves as important 
interests as this does, especially when it conveys an imputation 
at least upon members of this body and the administration of 
the Government. I simply meant to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon upon what authority he made these statements. _ 

Mr. DOLPH. I have stated the rumored dis»osition of the 
Administration and the Democratic majority to compromise 
their principles not much more broadly than it was stated by tho 
Senator from Tennessee this morning, at leastas to the extent to 
which he was willing to go. He was willing, as he stated, to 
make any concession, as I understood him, that was demanded 
by Senators on the other side of the Chamber in order that he 
might sScure their votes and get some sort of a bill, because he 
said substantially that any bill which we could pass would be 
better thin the existing law. 

Now, Mr. President, if this article is only in part true, if there 
isanything in it, it shows a very desperate condition of the 
Democratic majority in the Senate. They have waited so long 
and they have ben so divided in their councils and find them- 
selves so helpless tht they are willing to take almost anything. 
I can only illustrate taeir condition by the story of the old maid 
who having reached a ripe age and fearing that she never would 
be able to marry went out in the dusk of the evening into the 
woods to pray that the Lord would send hera husband. She 
prayed so earnestly and loudly that a hoot owl in the trees 
above was disturbed in his slumber and he cried out, ‘* Towhit! 
Towho.” And she 4" ickly answered, and fervently, ‘‘Oh, good 
Lord, any man!” {Laughter.] 

Mr. President, having made some investigation of the effect 
of the tari‘? of 18!6 upon our industries and upon our national 
and individual prosperity, I wassurprised to hear the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Indiana {Mr. VOORHEES] in 
opening the debate on this bill concerning the character and ef- 
fect of that tariff. He said: 

So overwhelming was the success of the new law, and so absolute and uni- 
Versal was the satisfa tion of the people with its workings, that the subject 
of the tariff ceased to be an issue between parties during the next four Pres- 
identia! elections. Controversy ceased in the presence of demonstration, 
peace and contentment between labor and capital prevailed throughout the 
country. strikes and disturbances such as have since been the last resort of 

ed labor were unknown, the homes of working men and women were 
not darkened by the presence of armed force in the employment of monoply 
8nd brutal avarice, no one was shot down in the presence of his wife and 
children in a a over his wages. nor on the other hand did millionaires 
multiply so rapidly or wax so fat and insolent as they have in later years. 
Indeed, the doctrine of Government protection, gratuity, and gain for one 
class of citizens at the expense of all other classes would never again have 
been asserted, had not the war between the sections fifteen years later given 
it another and tremendous opportunity to curse the land. 

The political campaigns of 1848, 1852, 1856. and 1460 were devoid of tariff 
issues and tariff debates, because of the great and general business pros- 
jay Bag my then existed under the ad valorem, revenue. Democratic tariff 
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ation. The only tariff discussion to be found from 1846 to 
occurred S 1857. At that time more revenue was being obtained under 
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the Walker tariff than was necessary for the economical administration of 
the Government, and duties on imports were therefore again reduced, and 
made lower than they had been at any time during forty-five years of our 
previous history. 


The Senator from Indiana could not have been familiar with 
the history of this country between 1846 and 1800 or he would 
not have made such an assertion. As is well known, as I have 
said frequently on this floor, the compromise tariff act of 1833 
produced a political revolution in this country which placed 
the Whigs in power‘and caused the ensctment of the tariff act 
of 1842. In 1844 the Democratic party succeeded at least insome 
of the Stutes by having it understood that they were in favor of 
maintaining the tariff of 1842. 

The rallying cry in Pennsylvania was ‘Polk and Dallas and 
the tariff of 1842,” and Mr. Dallas was elected Vice-President, 
pledged so far as his party in his State and the public speakers 
and the public press of his party could pledge him, to the main- 
tenrnce of that tariff. But the Democrats being in the majority 
in both Houses of Congress, and the President advocating the 
Democratic doctrine of tariif for revenue only, and urging upon 
Congress the repeal of the Whig tariff act of 1842, the repeal of 
the Whig tarilf was inevitable. The House tariff bill was passed 
in that body by a considerable majority, and when it c:me to 
the Senate was referred toa committee foramendment. That 
committee did not act upon it as promptlyas the Senate thought 
it should, and upon a vote to discharge the committee and have 
the bill reported back and placed upon the Calendar for consid- 
eration the Senate was a tie, and Mr. Dallas gave the casting 
vote by which the bill was talen out of the committee and its 
passage secured. 

Mr. President, the repeal of the Whig tariff of 1842, among 
other things, caused the defeat of the Democratic party in 1845. 
There is no doubt but it was well understood by the country, as 
well as by President Taylor himself, that the Presidential elec- 
tion was a verdict of the people in favor of the repeal of the act 
of 1846, in favor of the revision of the tariff laws, and in favor of 
the protective system. 

The act of 1846 was a moderate act. It was not such an actas 
it is proposed to pass now. Under the tariff act of 1842 the av- 
erage rate of duty on dutiable articles was 33.47 percent, and 
under the tariff act of 1846 it was only cut down to 26.22 per cent. 
I have said that it was understood thatthe election of President 
Taylor was a verdict of the people in favor of the protection of 
the American industries; and I will prove it by referring to his 
inaugural address, to his first messige to Congress, and to the 
subsequent messages of President Fillmore after he succeeded to 
the Presidency by reason of the death of Gen. Taylor. 

In his inaugural address President Taylor sald: 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitutional measures to Con 
gress as may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement and protec- 
tion to the great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, to 
improve our rivers ana harbors, to provide for the speedy extinguishment 
of the public debt, to enforce a strict accountability of all officers of the 
Government, and the utmost economy in all public expenditures, 

In his first annual message he said: 

Irecommend a revision of the existing tariff, and its adjustment on a 
basis which may augment the revenues. [ do not doubt the right or duty of 
Congress to encourage domestic industry, which is the great source of na- 
tional, as well as individual wealth and prosperity. I look to the wisdom 
and patriotism of Congress for the adoption of a system which may place 
home labor at last on @ sure and permanent footing; and by due encourage- 
ment of manufactures, give a new and increased stimulus to agriculture, 
and promore the development of our vast resources, and the extension of 
our commerce. 

Now I come to his recommendation on a certain other question, 
which has been asub ect of dispute in the Senate during the dis- 
cussion of the pending meas re. 

Believing that to the attainment of these ends (a3 well as the means of 
augmentation of the revenues to the prevention of frauds) a system of 
specific duties is best adapted. I strongly recommend to Congress the 
adoption of that system, fixing the duties at rates high enough to afford 
substantial and sufficient encouragement to our industry, and at the same 
time so adjusted as to insure stability. 


That does not look much as if the tariff question ceased to be 
a question for discussion, ceased to be agitated in this country; 
and that the people rested satisfied under the Walker tariff of 
1846. They were dissatisfied with the revenues it produced, with 
the protection it afforded to American industries, with the char- 
acter of the duty as appears from the extract from the first an- 
nual message of President Taylor, which I have just read. 

President Fillmore, in his first message, said: 

I therefore strongly recommend a modification of the present tariff, which 
has prostrated some of our most important an 1 necessary manufactures. 

No one complained of that tariff! Here is a President of the 
United States saying that it prostrated some of our most im- 
portant manufactures. 


And that specific duties be imposed, sufficient to raise the requisite reve- 
nues, and making such discrimination in favor of the industrial pursuits of 


our own conntry as to encourage home production without excluding for 
eign competition. 
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In his second annual message he says: 


The policy which dictated a low rate on foreign merchandise was ene 
by those who promoted and established it, would tend to benefit the farming 

»pulation of this country by increasing the demand, and raising the price 
of agricultural products in foreign markets. 


That is the claim to-day. It has been repeated over and over 
by the advocates of free trade or tariff for revenue only fora hun- 
dred years. But what was the result of the Walker tariff of 
1846? Let President Fillmore answer: 


The foregoing facts, however, seem to show, incontestably, that no such 
result has followed the adoption of this policy. On the contrary, notwith- 
standing the repeal of the restrictive corn laws of England, the foreign de- 
mand for the products of American farmers has steadily declined since the 
short crops and consequent famine in a portion of Europe have happily 
been replaced by full crops anc a comparative abundance of food. 


In the same message he called attention to the sacorery of 
gold in California and that the gold was being sent abroad to 
pay for foreign manufactures, articles produced In foreign coun- 
tries, and shipped into this country, so that we were really re- 
ceiving no considerable benefit from the large yield of gold 
within our own borders. 


Without repeati the arguments contained in my former message in 
favor of discriminating protective duties, I deem it 5 A duty to call P hog at- 
tention to one or two other considerations affecting this subject. 6 first 
is the effect of large importations of foreign goods upon our currency. 
Most of the gold of California, as fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to 
Europe in payment for goods purchased. 


President Buchanan ought to be a good authority upon this 
subject, and in his first annual message he says: 


In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture, 
and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our manufactories sus- 
nded, our public works retarded, our enterprises of different kinds aban- 
oned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want. The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived 
from duties on imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, whilst the 
appropriations made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal 
year are very large in amount. 

In his second annual message he depicts the great distress 
which was brought upon the country by the then existing tariff 
law, and says: 

In connection with this subject it is proper to refer to our financial con- 
dition. The same causes which have produced uniary distress through- 
out the country have so reduced the amount of imports from foreign coun- 
tries that the revenue has proved inadequate to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government. 

He goes on then to recite the various loans, to which I ‘shall 
come directly, made by the Government for the purpose of pay- 
ing the current expenses, and then says: 


Nostatesman would advise that we should go on increasing the national 
debt to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. This would be a 
most ruinous policy. 

Again he says: 

‘ It is our true policy to increase our revenue so as to equal our expend- 
ures. 

That comes from President Buchanan. 

Listen to what he said in his third annual message to Con- 
gress, December 19, 1859: 

Should such deficiency occur, as I apprehend, I would recommend that 
the rer revenue be raised by an increase of our present duties on im- 
por 

The Senator from Indiana is far from the mark, or else Presi- 
dent Buchanan was wide of the mark in his recommendations 
to Congress. 

In his last annual message President Buchanan says: 


It is now quite evident that the financial interests of the Government will 
require a modification of the tariff during the present session, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the revenue. 


Mr. PEFFER. In what year was the message from which the 
Senator has just read sent to Congress? 

Mr. DOLPH. In 1860. On the 3d of March, 1859, the last day 
of the Congress, President Buchanan sent a special message to 
Congress appealing for some provision to increase the revenue, 
or some provision for borrowing money by which the credit of 
the Government could be sustained. The Treasury was empty, 
and there were no means to pay the Government obligations. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana is also wrong if we 
may judge from the declarations of the political parties. To be 
sure between 1846 and 1860 the great political issue in this coun- 
fe was the slavery question, and it overshadowed every other 
ssue. 

It silenced in a large measure the controversy upon every 
other issue, and still a declaration for a tariff for the protection 
of American industries was one of the princi 
which the Republican party succeeded in 1860 and Abraham 
Lincoin was elected to the Presidency. The Democratic con- 
vention in 1848 resolved as follows: 


That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce and prac- 
tice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to pe raised than 1s uired to defray the necessary ex- 

mses of the Government, and for the ual but certain extinction of the 
ebt created by the prosecution of a just and necessary war. 
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The Whig convention of 1848 resolved: 


That standing, as the Whig party does, on the broad and firm nla: 
the Constitution, braced up by all its inviolable and sacre, oa piattorm of 
compromises, and cherished in the affections, because protec; es and 
terests of the people, we are proud to have as the exponant 7-2! the tn 
one who is pledged to construe it by the wise and gener, t our opinions 


Washington applied to it, and who has said—and no Whig US rules which 


assurance—that he will make Washington's Administrati. = Pies by other 


4 - : = 413 model 
Washington was a protectionist, and Washington's Adminis 

tration was a protection Administration. a 
The Free-Soil convention of 1848 resolved as fol] 
That the obligations of honor and patriotism require the earliest 

payment of the national debt, and we are, therefore, in favor of sug.” 

of duties as will raise revenue adequate to defray the expenses of 1) it 

eral Government and to pay annual installments of our debt and thei... Red 

thereon. “AG the interest 
The Whig convention of 1852 declared that— 


Government should be conducted on the principles of the strictes 
and revenue sufficient for the expenses thereof in time of peace oye: 5 
derived mainly from a duty on imports and not from direct taxes. ..., 
laying such duties sound policy requires a just discrimination. yo ut 

racticable by specific duties, whereby suitable encouragement ‘may when 

orded to American industry equal to all classes and to all portions « ota 
country. ee 

The Whig convention of 1856 declared substantially that the 
slavery question overshadowed every other; that it was the opoas 
and important question before the country, and resolyed__ 


That in the present exigency of political affairs we are not caljeq upon t 
discuss the subordinate questions of administration in the exercisiy. ea” 
constitutional powers of the Government. It is enough to know tha: oc 
war is raging and that the Unionisin peril; and we proclaim the ¢, te 
that the restoration of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency will furnish the na. 
if not the only means of restoring peace. 

The Republican convention of 1856 also made the slavery 
tion the great issue: : 


This convention of eoeneee assembled in pursuance of a call addressa. : 
the peo le of the United States, without regard to past political diferey, 
or divisions, Who are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri! compr 
the policy of the present Administration, to the extension of sla 
free territory, in favor of admitting Kansas as a free State, of restoring tho 
actionof the Federal Government to the principles of Washington and Jer. 
son, and who purpose to unite in presenting candidates for the ofiees of 
President and Vice-President, do resulve as follows. : 

The Republican convention of 1860 declared— 


That while providing revenue for the support of the General Governmer 
by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of the 
imposts as to encourage the development of the industrial interests of the 
whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the workingmen liberal wages, toagriculture remunerative prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial! prosperity and independ 


I repeat that the Senator from Indiana was mistaken when he 
asserted that the tariff question ceased to be an issue in the four 
Presidential elections which succeeded the passage of tlic taritf 
act of 1846. 

Mr. President, the condition of the country under the Walker 
tariff has been misrepresented by the advocates of tariff reform. 
As I stated on a former occasion, there were exceptional crises 
which prevented our industries from feeling at once the [ull e’- 
fect of the changes made in the tariff by the act of 18/6. But 
there are a few statistics which will show what the condition o! 
the country was. There are a few statistics which [ will give 
which will show that this country could not have continued with 
any degree of prosperity forasingle year under the tariff of 110 
if it had not been for the exceptional causes I have referred to. 

From 1847 to 1861 the balance of trade was against us to the 
extent of more than $430,000,000. Thatmeanta greatdeal tothe 
United Statesduring that period. Ourindustries, our resou'c 
and our revenues were not what they are now. There were bul 
two years in the whole period when the balance of trade was 1n 
our favor. Under ordinary circumstances the country could not 
have paid this balance a single year, but, as I said the dis- 
covery of gold in California enabled us to pay the balance o! trade 
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against us. But we were deprived of the beneficial in! uence 0 
the addition of a thousand million dollars of gold, more or less, 
to our currency and to our wealth. We sent it abroad top iy for 
the products of foreign countries, to pay operatives in the fac- 
tories and mills of other countries. These large importtions 


ress 


of foreign merchandise not only produced great financial d's 
and business derangement, demoralized our own industics, 
deprived labor of employment, but they failed to bene!it anyone. 
The English corn laws were repealed in 1846, but, 1s sti d b; 
President Fillmore, the farmers of this country did not derive 


any benefit therefrom because our exportations fell of instead 


and 


oe | of increasing, as we were buying this large amount of foreign 
pal planks upon 


merchandise and paying for it in gold. = 

From 1846 to 1861 we exported but 65,440,173 bushels of wheat, 
while in 1872, under Republican rule and protection, we e% 
ported 72,009,000 bushels of wheat, 6,000,000 bushels of wh ul 
more in a single year than we exported in the whole per!o 1 from 
the enactment of the Walker law until the Morrill law ws wa 
acted. In each of the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1835, 1887, and 1 * 
we exported more wheat than we exported during the whole 
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period from 1846 to 1861, and our experience from 1846 to 1861 

was under the much lauded Walker tariff of 1846. Our ex- 

srience in subsequent years was under the protective policy in- 
auguated and maintained by the Republican party when it camo 
jnto power. We exported in a single year under the protective 

liey and under Republican rule more wheat than we exported 
from 1790 to 1861. 

What were the exceptional causes which prevented us from 
feeling the disastrous effects of the act of 1846 more quickly than 
we did? Coeval with President Polk’s approval of the Walker 
tariff act, war with Mexico was declared, and a hundred thou- 
sand able-bodied men were taken away from the industries in 
this country and were sent to Mexico to engage in war. One 
hundred and fifty million dollars over and above the expendi- 
tures for the ordinary expenses of the Government were paid 
out on account of that war, to increase our circulating medium, 
to stimulate our enterprises, to assist us in giving good wages to 
our workingmen. Before the stimulus which was given to our 
industries by this large and extraordinary expenditure had 
ceased, the famine in Ireland came on; there was a scarcity of 
breadstuffs in Europe, creating an unusual demand for our ag- 
ricultural products, and an unusual degree of prosperity in this 
country. 

The Tamine in Ireland was scarcely over until the civil wars 
in Europe broke out in 1848; production in European countries 
was lessened and paralyzed, and the demand for our breadstuffs 
increased, tending to make our farmers prosperous. It at least 
prevented us from feeling the full effects of the tariff act of 
1846. But when peace was declared in Europe, when European 
countries began to raise plentiful crops and we were no longer 
called upon to furnish them with breadstuffs, then our very 
moderate prosperity under the tariff act began to decline; and 
when the tariff was further reduced by the act of 1857, the act 
itself had not taken effect—this is within my memory and within 
the memory of many Senators on this floor—until there was 
great business and financial disturbance in this country, until 
our industries suspended, until labor was thrown out of employ- 
ment, until our banks and moneyed institutions failed, until our 
already depleted Treasury was emptied. 

For four years President Buchanan pleaded with Congress to 
revise the tariff, to increase the duties, to provide the necessary 
revenue so as to give prosperity to the country and to furnish 
employment to the people. The condition of the country grew 
worse and worse until the Republican party came into power. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which it encountered, it took 
hold of the question of revenue and passed a law which pro- 
tected American industries, which gave employment to Ameri- 
can labor, which made the country prosperous. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] the other 
day read a copy of a pay roll of a manufacturing establishment 
up in his State in ante-bellum days, from which it appeared that 
the wages of laborers in his State and in the menalaclanhie in- 
dustries of New England were scarcely more than one-third of 
what they are to-day. I have in my hand a letter from a factory 
hand who was engaged in a New England factory during that 

riod, Mr. William Welch, of Hopedale, Mass., written to the 

oston Herald, in which he says: 

Iwas about 12 years of age in 1846 and worked in a cotton mill in Rhode Is- 
land, and received 82 a week for doffing. The wages paid in the cotton mills 
at that time were fully 50 per cent lower than paid for the same work to-day. 
Back boys received 81.25 a week; mule spinners did not average 87 per week. 
Weavers on four looms did not average over 883.50 per week. It was a very 
good overseer who received over $9 a week. Good mechanicscould notearn 
over 88 a week. Card strippers only received 58 cents a day, and they were 
men; card grinders from 4.50 to% a week. We all worked seventy-two 
hours aweek. The best flour was $7 a barrel at retail. Sugar was at least 
one-third dearer than now. Prints were 12 cents a yard, and everything in 
clothing was equally as high. 

These wages and prices continued till 1857, when nearly all the mills shut 
down and there was little work to be had. Soup houses were established 
in the cities, and in the towns mill people were assisted by thetown. In the 
spring of 1858 business looked a little brighter and the factories again began 
tostart. Our wages were reduced 25 per cent. Therewasno further change 


till about the second year of the war, since which time wages have been 
higher and people have had better food and better clothing than ever before. 


Mr. President, this accords with the indisputable evidence 
presented by the Senator from New Hampshire, and it shows the 
condition of the laboring men of this country under the tariff 
acts of 1846 and 1857. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor to Mr. 
CAMERON. 


Thursday, May 10, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I have been interested in the 
discussion of the question of ad valorem and specific duties. I 
was intending in the course of my speech, which I am deliver- 
ing in installments, to discuss the question myself and present 
some of the authorities just presented by the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire {[Mr. CHANDLER] andothers. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has appropriated that partof my intended 





speech. I thought, when he was talking about the contention for 
ad valorem duties being acontention for a theory, that probably 
a distinction should be taken between a theory and a aes and 
that possibly a ee might be overthrown by facts, while a 
man with a hobby could never be corvinced that he was wrong. 

I recollect hearing the late Senator from New York, Mr. 
Evarts, tella story which illustrates this. Hesaid that a friend 
of his was visiting an insane asylum. in one of the wards he 
saw & man, an insane man, astride a chair, with a stick in his 
hand, going through all the motions of riding on horseback. 
Thinking to humor his conceit, he said to him, ‘‘ My friend, 
that isa fine horse you are riding.” ‘‘A fine horse!” says the 
crazy man, ‘‘don’t you know the difference between a horse 
and a hobby?” He replied, ‘‘I do not know that I do.” 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘you can get down from a horse, but you can 
not get down from a hobby.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I do not propose to occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate long at this time. It would take me sometime to conclude 
the speech I commenced on the 20th of last mouth. I have 
yielded to every one who desired to address the Senate, and con- 
sequently my speech is still undelivered. 

When [ yielded the floor the last time I was discussing the 
effect of the tariff of 1846, and my present purpose is tocomplete 
what I propose to say in regard to that tariff in order that 1 may 
have my speech, so far as it has been delivered, or will be de- 
livered to-day, published in the RECORD, as it has been put in 
type up to this time, and it will conduce to the convenience of 
the Public Printer if I conclude it to such a point now that it 
may be printed in the RECORD and the type be distributed. 

I was discussing, when I yielded the floor the last time, the ef- 
fect of the tariff of 1846 on wages; and I will supplement what I 
then said by stating that during the period from 1840 to 1860, 
when we had what our Democratic friends call a tariff for reve- 
nue, except the short time that the act of 1842 was in force, that 
wages were low; laborers earned from 624 cents to 80 centsa day, 
and in 1891 they earned from$1.50 to$2aday. Skilled mechan- 
ics who earned from $1.25 to $1.62 a day in 1840 to 1860, earned 
in 1891 from $2.50 to $3.75 a day. Cotton weavers were paid in 
1810 on the average 62 cents a day, and in 1891 they received 
$1.05 aday. Wool spinners in 1840 earned less than a dollar a 
day, $1.05 in 1860, and in 1891 they earned from $1.38 to $1.75. 

he Plough, The Loom and The Anvil, of 1849, stated the re- 
sult of the tariff of 1846 as follows: 

In no part of the world was the manufacture of fron making so rapid a 


growth as here, and in none was there so great animprovement in the mode 
of production. 


That is to say, at the time of the enactmentof the tariff of 1846: 


Now, however, all goes backward. Rolling mills and furnaces are closed 
and being closed, and suchof the owners as have thus far escaped ruin are in 
a fair way to beruined. The manufacture of cotton cloth has also been sta- 
tionary. Many of those already existing have worked without profit. The 
owners of print works have been ruined, and no sane man would now invest 
his capital in such property. 

The planter has lost the market for his cotton and the farmer for the food 
that would have been consumed by the vast numbers of persons engaged in 
quarrying stone, getting out lumber, and fashioning both into houses and 
mills, and those other vast numbers that would be engaged in making ma- 
chinery and using it in the conversion of the cotton into cloth, dyeing the 
cloth, and converting it into ot. So, too, with woolen cloth, the con- 
sumption doubled under the tariff of 1842, but has become stationary unaer 
that of 1846. The consumption of paper is diminished, and paper mills are 
no longer built. And so is it in every department ofjindustry. 

The woolgrower who received 22 cents in 1845— 


Mark that— 


The woolgrower who received 22 cents in 1845 now has 20. Where he then 
had 30, he now has 28, and there is every prospect of a further and greater 
reduction. Old factories are closed and new ones have ceased to be built. 
Foreign cloths have taken the place of domestic ones, and the power to con- 
sume cloth of any kind has diminished, and must continue to diminish. 

The planter, who was to be enriched by the new system, is almost, even 
when not quite ruined. The same quality of cotton that yielded him in 
Liverpool, in January, 1847, 7 pence, 3 farthings, now sells for 4 pence half 
penny. He is clothing the world at his own cost,and to hisownruin. The 
whole product of this great staple, notwithstanding the vast increase of popu- 
lation, is but little more than it was ten years since, and yet the average 
yield to the planter has not been 5 cents per pound, being less than the cost 
of production. 

In 1848 we exported many millions of specie, and ran largely in debt by 
exporting great quantities of certificates of State and United States loans, 
and were thereby enabled to consume 8i27.090,000, the population being fur- 
ther increased to the extent of 750,000 (being then 22,500,000 in 1848). In 1849 
our power to import is yet maintained only because every packet and 
steamer carries abroad large quantities of evidences of debt. 


I quote from a memorial of business men of New England a 
short extract, which, if there is no objection, as I do not wish 
to consume the time of the Senate unnecessarily, I will ask to 
have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection, and leave is granted. 

The quotation is as follows: 


EFFECT OF TARIFE OF 1316 UPON THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


The effect of the tariff/of 1846 was disastrous to the woolen manufacturers, 
and the sectional malice which found its expression in that bill was effective 
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in its to injure. The duty on all imported wools was raised to 30 
per cent in 1816, from the rate under the law of 1842, which was 5 per cent on 
‘woo! valued at less than 7 cents per pound, and on all other wool 8 cents a 
pound and 30 = cent ad valorem. with the duty on woolens at 40 per cent. 

The law of 1646 reduced the duty on imported flannels and blankets to 25 
and 20 per cent: and on the coarser woolen fabrics, together with the fine 
worsteds and woolens, to 25 per cent, and left the duty on all wool at 30 per 
cent. 

This was intended as a blow to the woolen manufacturers, who under the 
Ss of 40 per cent granted by the law of 1812, had been encouraged to 

ncrease their numbers as manufacturers of the coarser grades of woolens 

and flannels. “ very village had aspired to have its woolen mill," and 
preparations had been made for the erection of woolen factories in great 
numbers. especially in New York and Pennsylvania. 

The effect of the descending compromise tariff of 1833 had brought the du- 
ties down to 29 per cent in 1842, and an era of di jon had occurred; but 
the iaw of 1842 had thus returned the protection required for the manufac- 
ture of the coarser fabrics which alone had flourished. 

These low-priced manufactures of wool oe the chief in quantity and 
value of which we were capable in 1846, the business was prostrated by the 
premium which the law of 1546 in effect offered to the foreign manufacturer; 
and the nominal protection of the woolgrower resulted in the ruin of his 
business, as in that of the cloth-maker. The home market was destroyed 
for the farmer: in the foreign he could not compete, and the flocks were 
sent to the slaughter, because the woolen factories had been sold at auction 
or converted to o.her services. 

“The effects of this policy on the coun ” says Mr. Campbell in his re- 
port to the House of Representatives of | before quoted. were seen ‘in 
the fact that $22,060,000 of the surplus in the Treasury accumulated in tbe 
years 1853, 1854, and 1855 "’ came “ from customs on woolens.” 

* But our woolen industries! ished to the vargs of extinction.”” In 
1846 we imported for consumption $10,000,000 of woolens and $13,000,000 of cot- 
tun, Im 1855 we tmported for consumption $22,000,000 of woolens and only 
$15,500,000 of cotton, and rted of domestic cottons nearly $5,000,000; in 
the one case more than doubling our dependence upon foreign production, 
and in the other, reducingit in effect 27 per cent.” 


EFFECTS O¥ THE TARIFF OF 1857 ON WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 


The law of 18W reduced the duties still low er, reaching only one-half the 
duty of 1842. and this brought upon the home market the almoss unre- 
stricted im tations of foreign manufactures. Jhe condition of our do- 
mestic wool manufactures was aggravated the fact that a largely in- 
creased investment had been made in large factories in different parts of 
the country, and the enlarging of the ae tn the Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania mills—no less than 138 new mills having been erected with the 
expectation of adequate protection under the law to be adopted in 1857. 

heir hopes were extinguished by that law; and 417 factories which were 
running in 1850, and anumber of others built 4 the interim, closed their 
doors, discharged the tives, and ceased to do business. They were 
mostly small concerns, built to make local markets for the wools of their 
several counties; but a large amount of the peopie’s earnings was invested 
in them, which was swallowed up in the panic of 1857. Many of the mills 
were sold out by the sheriff, to the great loss of the originalowners. Of the 
mills which closed 65 were in Connecticut, 109 in New York, 110 in Pennsy!- 
vania, and 76 in Virginia. 

The condition of the woolen manufacturing industry was emphasized in 
1860; when it b-came necessary to order iarge oo of clothing and blank- 
ets for theArmy. Before this date the factories attempted scarcely any- 
thing beyond common goods of the coarser kind. The oe, of cloth, and 
‘Woo.en supplies of every kind, was a great hindrance to equipmentof the 
Army. The manufacturers who had received scant encouragement for many 
years from Congress, were now induced to invest large capital in mills and 
machinery. The old mills were again started and hundreds of new factories 
were built in the at woolgrowing ons of the West; and tn nearly 
every one of the Southern States, for the production of fabrics for the 
armies and the general demands of the country. The woolen machinery of 
thecountry was more than doubled during the war. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURES UNDER THE LAW OF 1848, 
AND UNDER THE LAWS OF 1864, 1967, AND 1890. 


The value of the ucts of all our manufactures by totals of States and 
Territories, in } was $1,019,106,616; in 1860, it was $1,885.861,676; in 1870, it 
Was 4.212.325.4492; in 1880, 1t was $5,369.579,191; in 1890, it had reached the 
enormous amount of $9,370.107,424. The cost of the materials used in 1890 
Was 85, 158.86°,353. The amount of Out Was $2.282,823,265. The 
amount of the capital invested was $6,524,474.305. The number of establish- 
ments ws 355.401, In the production of iron and steel, there were ed 
719 establishments. The amount of capital invested was $414,044.844. The 
number of e nployés was 175,506, and the total amount of wages paid was 
$95,736,192. The cost of the material used was $327,272,845. 


Mr. DOLPH. Now, to complete my showing in regard to the 
effect of the tariff of 1848, and to completely disprove the asser- 
tions of the Senutor from Indiana [Mr. VooRH#EKS] in regard to 
the effect of that tariff, 1 propose to present a statement, first, 
of the public debt from 1847 to 1861: 


Table — public debt, from 1847 to 1861: 
In 1846, June 30, the public debt was $15,550,202. 


This table shows that the public debt increased during this 
period the sum of $75,030,651. 

For the full period of the operation of the tariff act of 1846, 
being the eleven years from 1846 to 1857, the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government amounted to $545,748,777 an the re- 
ceipts to only $523,957,868, showing a deficit of $21,790,909, a 
loss to the Government by the operation of the Walker tariff. 
The receipts for the whole a covered by the acts of 1846 
and 1857 amount to $708,082,956.80, as shown by the table which 
Ihave here. This table I present gives the receipts from cus- 
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toms duties, commencing in 1847, down to and includ: 
which I will insert in my remarks: ’ 


Receipts from customs for the following years: 


1847... O83, 727,908.08 | 1608............... ie hatin 
31, 757,070.96 | 1857__._____. eas 
28, 34, 733. 82 | 1858___ 
9, 668, 686.42 | 1859. 
49, 017, 567.92 | 1860.......__.... 
47, 339, 326.62 | 1861............__. 
53, 031, 865. 52 , 
64, 224. 190. 27 
53, 025, 794. 21 , 0 

Mr.DOLPH. Acomparison of the foregoing figures wy] 
under the first years operations of the actof Ls), 9 |os, , 
086,225 in the customs revenues, and a further loss jy 
1859, the amount collected being 649,553,524: also in tp 
1860 of $63,157,511; in the year 1851 it ran down to yyy. 
or to $23,213,780 less than it was in 1857. rte 

From the foregoing figures, again, it may be rey Si 
plained how the public debt gradually increis ader the 
operation of these two revenue tariff acts. 

Further light is thrown upon the operations of these , 
tariff acts by an examination of the books of the Unite) Siijo. 
Treasury, which show that from the yer 1846 to 186), jnelys on 
the United States Government borrowed $178,387,548.37, | »,..,.' 
sent a table which shows the amount borrowed fro js); ; 
1861, which I will insert in full: 


Loans by the United States from 1816 to 1961. 


ONE ND e ceides cere swnnansenneducswenewscccon..-... 87.087 8) 
Loan of 1846 1 99 

Mexican indemnity stock ..................-.....-..... 
RUNING Bcc ccedcdncerensecascutncsaeness « 
EE indieiteia tiintedus sdb sews oweccenetabetceusene 















 cinencnicetbinchunnnnntentnnenacene conn ae 239 =: o 
Loan of TE  ewonce » 16, 000. 000 oF 
nce ceiribaiietaladuiiissamsam amen a », 00.00) ue 
i a ditiicdebicbetbnadsusstiniseercesccoss.-... 52,778.90 (0 
er alii ete dh eetaewetinnawe tinea saowae ce =. « ; 20,0 7 
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Theseamounts were borrowed against the protest of Presiden; 
Buchanan during the four years of his Administration andj 
against the protest of President Taylor and President lilimo-. 
to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, instead of mod- 
ifying the tariff and increasing duties so that the revenues might 
be increased. 

What I have now presented, if he will be. convinced by facts, 
should convince even the Senator from [Indians | Mr. Vooutvrs} 
that he was mistaken as to the effect of the tariffof 18). Lhive 
shown that instead of the tariff ceasing to be a matter in cont o- 
versy between political parties, that on the day President [vy- 
lor was inaugurated as President he announced the policy o!t.9 
Administration to be a moditication of the tariil and an increase 
of duties for the protection of American industrics. 

1 have shown from a quotation from his tirst m ssage that he 
advised that course. I have shown from quotations fro.n Presi- 
dent Fillmore’s messages that he recommended an incre ise | 
duties. I haveshown from quotations from President Buchan ! 
messiges that he advocated increased duties for t\e purpose » 
ee rev -nue for the support of the Government and incl- 

entilly protecting American industries, and [ have shown tie 
dis .strous etiect of the tarilf of 1846 by the condition of our busl- 
ness and our finances during the period it was in lore. 

Mr. President, I have been jocosely requested twoor three tims 
by the Senator from New Hampshire Mr. Cuanouer| be ore | 
concluded my speech to tell him, if [ could, upon what princip! 
the bill now pending before the Senate has been construc ed. 
con’ess my utter inability to do so, but | wish to reassert wie 
I have said before, and what | may have saii and {do not recal 
what the fact may be) during the progress of this »peect, ta! 8 
tariff for revenve only means a tariif by which duties are ! ud 
upon articles which we import, which do not c)me into compe 
tition with articles we produce. A tariff for revenue only is not 
a tariff levied upon articles which come into competition wit& 
the American products simply for the p rpose of raising (he 
necessary revenue to sunport the Government. trod 

No party in this country has ever in the mre than 4 hundre¢ 
years of our existence advocated a tariff which would p roduce & 
revenue greater than the necessivies of the Government re ’ 
greater than was necessary to support the Government. sid 
party to-day advocates such a tariff. Whenever duties are ‘st 
upon importations which come in competition with the prod r \3 
of labor in this country, it is in violation of the doctrine ° : 
tari‘f for revenue only; and whenever articles which we do 00 

uoe-are placed upon the free list, it is a violation of the ae 
professed by the Democratic party, the doctrine of a tari 
for revenue only. 
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A tariff for revenue only means duties laid upon such articles 


as tea and co'leeand spices. A protective tariff isa tariff which 
produces revenue on y necessary for tho economic conduct of 
the Government levied upon articles imported into this country 
which come in competition with articles we produce at home, 
no matter whether the duties are sufficient to afford ample pro- 
tection or not. 

The di ference between the two great parties to-day is, one 
party affirms that duties should be levied upon articles which 
we do not produce, because they say that the duty isa tax and 
increases the cost of the article; that when the duties are laid 
upon articles which we do not produce the consumer only pays 
the tax upon theimported articles, but when duties are laid upon 
articles which we do produce we increase the price of the im 
ported article and the domestic article, and so we wring taxes 
from the consumer not only upon the products imported, but 
upon the domestic production. 3 . 

Now, Mr. President, [| propose to substantiate my assertions 
concerning a tarilf for revenue only by quoting from two author- 
ities. I will quote first brie‘ly from the abie and interesting 
speech delivered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MiLLs] the 
other day. He said in discussing this question: 

Had I been chosen to construct the tariff bill, and if [ had had the 44 Dem- 
ocratic members of this Chamver In perfect accord with my views, I should 
have con-tructed the bill on very differeat lines from those on which it has 
been constructed. I would not have left coffee and tea on the free list and 
taxed woolen and cotton goods and manufactures of iron and steel. I would 
have put the tax on coffee, tea. sugar. and fruits. Why? Because it carries 
out the Democratic principle of obtaining the revenues with the least pos- 
sible burden to the taxpayer. Our friends put the duties ou cotton goods, 


woolen goods. and iron and steel. because in raising the requisite revenue 
for the Government they raise four or five times as much for a favored class. 


That is a fair exposition of the doctrine of the Democratic 
party on this subject, and shows that this bill, as I shall point 
out directly, has not been framed in accordance with the Demo- 
cratic platform. It has not been framed in accordance with the 
Democratic doctrine. : 

Again, the Senator from Texas said, in speaking of what the 
Democratic party had declared upon this subject: 
~ 1856 they reaffirmed the same principle, and in addition they declared 
that— 

“The time has come for the people of the United States to declare them- 


selves in favor of free seas and progressive free trade throughout the 
world.” 


They did not mince matters in 1856 in declaring the Demo- 
cratic party to be in favor of progressing free trade throughout 
the world; and a tariff for revenue only properly construed 
means frees trade. A Democratic Senator [Mr. GRAy]in my 
hearing says that is so. 

Now, Mr. President, how has this bill been framed? You may 
take all the articles on the dutiable list which we can not pro- 
duce, and you will find that the duties imposed upon them all 
by this bill will not produce as much revenue as one-fourth the 
revenue we would get from tea, or one tenth the revenue we 
would get from cotee, by restoring the duties upon tea and 
coffee that have been laid upon those products in previous years. 
The two articles of foreign production which we do not pro- 
duee, which would yield the most revenue if taxed, if levying 
duties is taxation, as it is claimed to be by our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber, are upon the free list, and that is in 
direct violation of the declaration of the Democratic platform 
at Chicago in 1892, and of the declaration of those persons who 
by seemnee consent are qualified to speak for the Democratic 
party. 

Now, Mr. President, I will not rest my assertion in regard to 
whata tariff for revenue means alone upon the declaration of 
the Senator from Texas. I will read from the first annual re- 
port of the first Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland 
during his previous Administration, and I will say that I con- 
sider Mr. Manning to have been the ablest man in President 
Cleveland's Cabinet beyond all question, and if there was any 
man in the Cabinet, or any Democrat in public life. who could 
speak with authority as to what the Democratic position on the 
tariff was and is, it was Mr. Manning. Speaking about previous 
tariffs, what he called the war tariffs, Mr. Manning said: 


The highest endurable rates of duty. which were adopted in 1862-'64 to off- 
Set interna! taxes upon almost every taxable articie have in most cases been 
retained now from fourteen to twenty years after every such internal tax 
Pe been oo oars been aia ae purely revenue duties 

1 articles not competing with anyt uced in the thirty-eight 
States have been discarded. . . of — 


Mark that language. 
They— 
That is, these duties— 
have been retained, wnile purel duties upon 
ing with anything produced in the thirty-eight States ipemeea aiosunten 


| 


? 


- 
‘ 
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He is complaining there about the removal of duties from tea 
and coffee and such articles as those. and the retention of duties 
upon articles that come in competition with American products. 

Again he says: 


As nothing in the ordinary course of business is imported unless the price 
here of the domestic as well asof the imported article is higher by the amount 
of the duty and the cost of sea transit than the price abruad, tae preierence 


of the taxpayer for duties upon articies not produced in the United States 
is Jjustitiei by the fact that such duvies « hin n nore than the Treas- 
ury of his counpry gets... As for duties affecting articies that are also pro 
duced in the United states. the first to be sate y discarded are those upon 
materials used by our own manufacturers, which now subject them toa 
hopeless competition at home ‘ni abroad with the manufacturing nations, 
none of which taxes raw materials. 


st 


Now, Mr. President, I submit that I might produce unlimited 
proof from the declarations of leading Vemovrats that a tariff 
for revenue only should b> and, if it is such a tari, must be 
levied upon articles imported into this country which we do no! 
produce at home and which do not come in.o competition with 
American products. A protective tariff, as distinguished from 
a tariff for revenue only, is a tariif under which articles we can 
not produce are ad mitted free and dutiesare levied upon articles 
which come in comp>tition with domestic production. In either 
case all that isclaimed by the advocates o/ a protective tar.f, or 
tariff for revenue only, is thatthe revenue shill be sutficient, and 
no more, for the economic conduct of the Government. 

Iam unable to answer my friend from New Hampshire as to 
what principle this bill is framed upon, because the very articles 
upon which a tariff for revenue only should be levied which 
would produce any considerable amount of revenue are on the 
free list, and the revenues to be derived from duties ave to be 
derived from duties placed upon articles which come in com- 
petition with domestic production, and which, gccording to Mr. 
Manning, and according to the Senator from Texas, and accord- 
ing to every authority upon this question- according to the 
declarations of everyone who claims that tarilf is a tax, taxes 
the consumer not on.y to the amount of duty upon the import, 
but upon the whole domestic product. 

I do not want the Senate to understand me that I agree to this 
proposition. 1 have discussed it before. [an simply now dis- 
cussing the principle, or want of principle, upon which this bill 
has been framed. 

Mr. President, I desire to allude to one other matter, and then 
I shall yield the floor. I said on the |sth of December, in dis- 
cussing the question of the condition of the laboring men of this 
country: 

Standing as I stand to-day, opposings policy fraught with misfortune and 
dire \isaster for the laborer, a distinguished man, long sin-e zone to his re 
w rd. used this language—language wuich I e.n ohasize aid adopt: 

‘i hove been. and Lan for anything that wiil guarantee to the laboring 
cla‘ ges tnat happiness whichIin my youth saw them enjoy, and which [ 
enjoyed with them. If the laboring class be to perish, perish, I say, the 
whol: nation.” 

And so say IL. 

‘*You can not reduce the laborer to astate of starvation and degradation 
without aiso destroying national prosperity.” 

Mr. President, for avery considerable portion of my life I 
was engaged in manual labor upon the farm and elsewhere, [ 
know the condition of the farmer and the laboring man, their 
wants and their condition, and if there were anything that I 
could properly do in my position of Senator to ameliorate and 
better their condition, God knows I would willingly do it. 

I believe that the effectual way to bene'it the laboring man in 
this country is to enact such laws concerning imports from 
foreign countries as will prevent undue competition with the 
Ameriean laborer by the laborers of other countries. I believe 
that whenever by leyislation we open our ports to the products 
of foreign countries and import for our use articles manuf ic- 
tured by labor abroad which might be m.nufactured at home, 
we are depriving American laborers of employment and are 
taking the bread out of the mouths of American laborers and 
the families of American laborers to give it to the laborers of 
other countries. 

I have been surprised tosee the effortsand the ingenuity which 
have been resorted to upon tiis tloor—and I am sorry to say not 
alone on one side of the Chamber—to account for the present 
condition of the laboring man, to account for the fact that our 
mills and our factories are closed,:nd thit |aborers are parading 
our streets demanding employment, dem inding bread, and that 
hun !reds and thousands of the unemployed in all portions of the 
country are making pilgrimages, or proposing to m ke pilgrim- 
ages to the national capitil to voice their necessities and dis- 
tress. and to undertake to procure reme:iul legislation. 

It is idle, it is as idle, as it appears to me, as it would be if a 
man were to jump from the Dome of this Capitol and be crushed 
to a jelly on the pavement below, to speculute whether on his 
way down he had notdied of he rt disease or some other trouble. 
As [read history, we dv not need to speculate as to the cause of 
our present troubles, because at every period in our history 
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where the same causes have existed the same troubles have fol- 
lowed. Our present condition, the lack of employment for our 
laborers, the stagnation of business, the discontent and insubor- 
dination abroad in the country to-day is not to be compared to 
the condition of this country under free trade prior to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution. 

There is no comparison between the present condition and the 
condition during the first six years after we had secured our in- 
dependence, and it is not to be compared to our condition in 1819, 
and from 1819 to 1824, when, after the cessation of the wars in 

Surope and the great fall of prices there, we were flooded with 
English goods, every industry in this country was destroyed, 
and labor thrown out of employment. The present disaster is 
no greater, I think, indeed not to be compared even with the 
great business and financial revulsion of 1837, which, it seems to 
me, no man can deny, resulted from the compromise tariff act of 
1833; nor is it worse than our condition was between 1857 and 
1860under the Buchanan Administration. Irememberdistinctly 
the financial revulsion of 1857. I remember how every business 
enterprise was suspended, how laborers were thrown out of em- 
ployment, how 7 all the banks of New York suspended op- 
erations in a single day, and how poverty and want and discon- 
tent prevailed in every section of the country. 

I want to say to Senators that there is only one way to restore 
the prosperity of the country, and that is to announce that the 

resent tariff laws will not be interfered with until the country 
fos had another opportunity to voice the sentiments of the peo- 
ple in regard to tariff legislation. I want to say that all we are 
suffering now comes from the threat of the repeal of the exist- 
ing tariff laws. It is supremely ridiculous for a Senator to get 
up here or anywhere else and say that the McKinley law is still 
in force, and all this trouble has been brought about by the Mc- 
Kinley law. 

Every man who makes that assertion knows that under the 
MoKinloy law business improved, that wages increased, that la- 
bor was employed, and that our country had the most prosper- 
ous period it ever experienced and was more ——— than 
any country in the world until the Presidential election in No- 
vember, 1892, until the country knew that the Democratic party 
had triumphed, pledged to overthrow the policy which had been 
maintained in this country for thirty cone When the country 
knew that the Democratic party, pledged to overthrow the pro- 
tective system, would control the Administration and both 
branches of Congress, then the results followed which have al- 
ways followed similar threats of legislation hostile to the indus- 
tries of the country; then business enterprises began to suspend 
operations; then the wheels of progress were stopped; then labor 
was thrown out of employment; then distress became universal. 

My friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] may tell you that it 
was the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law that 
caused all this trouble. How ridiculous that is in the face of 
the fact that Congress was called together on account of the 
condition of the country, that Congress was called together be- 
cause business had been interrupted and business enterprise 
suspended, and because the Treasury was being stg by the 
exportation of gold; that Congress was called together to repeal 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law for the purpose of re- 
storing, as was alleged, prosperity to the country. In the face 
of all that, oe Senators get up on the floor and say that our 

resent condition has been caused by our financial legislation, 

y the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, in- 
stead of the threat of hostile tariff legislation. 

I wish to say that I sympathize to- ce deeply with the un- 
employed people of this country, with tho laboring man in this 
country, as does any man in the Senate. I sympathize with the 
men who have been misled and misguided and made to believe 
that they could receive some relief by coming to the city of 
Washington and presenting their grievances to Congress; and 
if I could do anything to relieve them, consistently with m 
oath as a Senator and with the Constitution and laws I am bou 
to obey, I should be glad to doit. But, Mr. President, our Con- 
stitution and laws are the product of a struggle for freedom 
which lasted in the world for three thousand years. Our Con- 
stitution and laws are shields for the humblest American citi- 
zen, and weapons for his defense; and the humblest citizen who 
toils in the field or in the shop is more interested in maintaining 
the Constitution and laws of this country inviolate than is the 


millionaire. 
I shall conclude by saying that the man who in this Chamber, 
by his vote or his speech or by his act, helps to weaken respect 


for the authority of the Constitution and the laws, to weaken 
the respect of American citizens for good order and decency, or 
for the officers, judicial or otherwise, whose duty it is to enforce 
the laws and maintain order, is an enemy of the Constitution, is 
an enemy of free government, and a more dangerous man than 
Coxey or any of his followers. 
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Counting a Quorum. 
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1p 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER 
OF ALABAMA, . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 20, 1894, 

On the report of the Committee on Rules, recommending that ¢) 

be so amended as to authorize the counting of a quorum. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam always ready to subordinate my individual] 
opinion tothe judgment of the majority of the party to which ] 
am proud to belong; and there is no member of this body wl . 
has greater respect and admiration than myself for the distin. 
guished Speaker of this House and his party colleagues who hay. 
framed this rule which is before us for consideration; byt as 
Democrat, who has most profound reverence for the Constit,)1;, 
and for the great party which for more than a century has been 
its bulwark and defense, I feel it my duty to urge that this 
question should be considered with care and deliberation 

REVOLT TO PREVENT LEGISLATION. 

No one deprecates more than myself the absence of members 
which has enabled the leader of the Republican party (Mr, Repy 
to prevent legislation by commanding his Republican colleagues 
to refrain from voting, and thus requiring the Democratic party 
to furnish sufficient votes to make a quorum upon every question, 


© rule 


a 
10on 


even including the approval of the Journal; but there are other 
methods than the one proposed by which the House cay ef}. 
ciently conduct the business of this body, notwithstanding the 


insubordinationand gross violation of duty by every Republican 
member. A quorum of this House is 179 members, and on eyery 
vote for several weeks Democrats have been the only ones who re- 
sponded, and of course frequently the number of Democrats 
who responded has fallen below the 179. 

The Republicans remain silent in their seats gleeful to find 
themselves thus able to retard legislation the enactment of which 
they must know is essential to the welfare of the country, | in- 
sist, Mr. Speaker, that it is Republicans who are responsible for 
every delay in legislation which has occurred. Certainly no 
blame can attach to the Democrats who have been here in con- 
stant attendance and answered their names upon every call. If 


any Democrats are responsible, it is the ten or fifteen who are 
absent for other causes than sickness, and all that is necessary 
is that we should demand the immediate return of a portion of 
theseabsentees. We certainly should enforce the law as it now 


stands, before we proceed to enact rules which are of at least 
questionable constitutionality. 

The act of August 16, 1856, which is now section 40 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, provides that: 


The Someuey of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, respec 

tively, shalldeduct from the monthly payments of each Member or Delegate 

the amount of his salary for each day that he has been absent from the Sen- 

ate or House, respectively, unless such Member or Delegate assigns as the 

—— for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 
‘amily. 


LARGE AFFIRMATIVE VOTE SHOULD BE REQUIRED 

L insist, Mr. Speaker, that this law should be strictly enforced 
before we resort to the measure proposed by this rule. One ob- 
pees to the proposed rule is that it authorizes legislation by 
ess than a quorum of this body, which isstrictly against a proper 
interpretation of the Constitution, and directly against the ex- 
pressed views of two-thirds of the people of the United States, 
who in their State constitutions have provided that no bill shall 
become a law unless supported by the affirmative vote of more 
than half the members OF the Legislatures. This is now exacted 
by the constitutions of more than half the States, including 
many of the most populous States of the Union. [| insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that this Congress should advance and not retrog rade 
in matters of such great importance as this. Certainly when 
great and enlightened States are requiring that a majority of 
each House shall vote affirmatively to enact any measure, We 
ought not to deliberately pass arule sanctioning legislation wh ich 
has received the consideration of much less than a quorum anc 
probably of very few members, and by possibility, as I will show, 
of not more than one single member of this House. 0) 

Certainly the highest legislative body of the most powers 
and intelligent nation on earth should not enact a rule which 
would make it possible for a law to be enacted by the affirma- 
tive vote of a single member. : 

The people of the various districts elect men in whose infor - 
tion, judgment, integrity, and patriotism they have full con 











dence. The people expect each measure which comes before 
Congress to be subjected to the scrutiny and to have the benefit 
of the judgment of all the members, and their judgment must 
be expressed by their votes. The proposed rule will not accom- 
plish this wish of the people; itdefeats it. So far from exacting 
that members of Congress shall come here and attend to their 
duty, it encourages them to absence, and to become negligent. 

The Constitution says: 

A majority of each (House) shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Constitution also says: 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings; and the yeas and nays 
of the members of each House on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth 
of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

When a bill has been vetoed by the President, the Constitution 
provides thatit shall be reconsidered by Congress, and then the 
Constitution says: 


If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other House, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. 


The Constitution then says: 
But in all such cases the votes cf both Houses shall be determined by the 


yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the Dill | 


shall be entered on the Journal of each House, respectively. 

Here is a direct and positive constitutional mandate that in 
such a case the names of the persons voting for the bill shall be 
entered on the Journal, and also that the names of the persons 
voting against the bill shall be entered on the Journal, and I sub- 
mit that, if the record shows that the number of names contained 
in the Journal as voting yea, added to the number who are re- 
corded as voting nay, are less than 179, the constitutional requi- 
sites for its passage do not exist. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS FROM THE RULE, 

Very often vetoed bills are brought in during the night of the 
last day of the session. It frequently happens that members 
have been up during several nights. 

One hundred and seventy-nine members make a quorum; 120 
istwo-thirds of a quorum. 
except the 120 are asleep, I respectfully ask, ought the affirm- 
ative votes of 120 out of 356 members enact a vetoed bill into law. 


And yet, under the proposed rule, so far as the House is con- | 


cerned, a much smaller number than 120 affirmative votes would 
enact a bill intolaw, notwithstanding the President’s veto. If 
the record showed 179 members were present, two-thirds of those 
voting could enact the bill into law, no matter how small a num- 
ber actually voted. 


The rule which we are called upon to adopt with the most | 


meager debate and consideration, and which I am informed was 
written out for the first time less than an hour ago, provides a 
mode of procedure which is expressed in these words: 

If a quorum does not respond on the roll call, then the names of those 
noted as present shall be reported to the Speaker, who shall cause the list 
to be called from the Clerk’s desk and recorded in the Journal; and in de- 
termining the presence of a quorum to do business those who voted, those 
who answered present, and those so recorded present, shall be considered. 

In other words, this rule provides for counting members of 
this House who do not participate in the business of the House. 

These silent nonacting members may be simply negligent; 
they may bo tired and fast asleep; or they may have direct or 
personal pecuniary interest in the event of the question before 
the House. 

In neither event should they be instrumental in enacting leg- 
islation in the highest fawitaking body of the greatest country 
on earth. 

If they are asleep, they would be of no more value in express- 
ing judgment upon the question before the House than the chairs 
in which they sit, or the desks upon which they are resting their 
sleepy heads. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that our constitutional fathers never in- 
tended that the sacred instrument they handed down to us should 
be given the construction to which it is subjected by this pro- 
posed rule. But, Mr. Speaker, other stronger illustrations oc- 
eur tome of the possible results should this rule become the 
established law of this House. 

INELIGIBLE MEMBERS COUNTED IN A QUORUM. 


No one will question but that the rules of all parliamentary 
bodies prohibit a member from voting upon any question in 
which he is interested. 


this rule he refrains from voting, and the members who, by di- 
rection of the Speaker, take their places at the Clerk’s desk to 
tell the names of m 

aware, of course, that a member whodoes not respond is ineligi- 
ble, they count him to make a quorum, and thus a man who may 
be the special and only beneficiary to a bill aids and possibly by 
his presence makes the quorum which passes the bill, while if he 
were not counted, less than a quorum would appear to be in the 
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If all the members who are present | 


i It means that he shall not in any man- | 
ner aid in causing such a measure to become the law. Butunder | 


members who are present and fail to vote, un- | 
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Hall and the bill would fail. Wesee here a man doing indirectly 
what the Constitution and law and decency say he shall not do 
and which to do would cover him with shame and disgrace. 

Again, suppose a bill should cause a large subsidy to be 
granted toa corporation and the stock should belong to some 
members, and possibly by chance should belong to most of the 
members, or possibly to all the members but one. In such a 
| case the one member who does not own stock would vots for the 
bill, and the silent 178 members, all of whom own stock and all 
of whom are beneficiaries of the bill, secure its passage by their 
presence and reap the benefit of the legislation. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that any rule which makes such a proceeding possible 
is a gross violation of parliamentary law and contravenes both 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 

It may be urged that it should be the duty of members who 
have a pecuniary interest in the event of a measure to announce 
that fact, and ask that their presence should not be considered 
in making up a quorum, but if they happen to be asleep or inat- 
tentive they might not know what measure was under consid- 
| eration, and the rule which is reported to the House, and which 
| we are asked to adopt, so far from providing to meet this exi- 
| gency seems to directly provide that these members who by the 
laws of our country and the laws of decency and propriety are 
prohibited from voting upon a bill, are actually by the proposed 
rule made available to insure the passage of a law notwith- 
standing their ineligibility. Clause 1 of Rule VIIT is proposed 
to be amended so as to read as follows: 

Every member shall be present within the Hall of the House during its 
| Sittings, unless excused or necessarily prevented, and shall vote on each 
question put, unless he has a direct personal or pecuniary interest. In the 
event of such question and on a roll call, should he not vote, he shall an 
swer ‘ present.”’ 

We see that under this rule ineligible voters are directed to 
| answer ‘‘ present;” and Rule XV, when amended as proposed, 
states that the Speaker— 

Shall cause alist (of those noted as present) to be called from the Clerk's 
desk and recorded inthe Journal, and in determining the presence of a 
quorum todo business those who voted, those who answered present, and 
those so recorded present shall be considered. 

[ most respectfully submit that such a measure should not be 
| adopted by this House. 

I submit that under these proposed rules ineligible voters 
| would certainly be available to enact bills into law. 
| CONSIDERATIONS WHICH ACTUATED OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FATHERS. 
| 





There were several reasons which caused our constitutional 
fathers to provide for entering the yeas and nays on the Journal. 

First. By this method the record develops the fact that every 
member who voted had a legal right to vote. 

Second. It sometimes occurs that members are more careful 
in voting when they know that their vote is to be a matter of 
permanentrecord. 

Third. In important questions it is essential that the views of 
distinguished statesmen should be recorded as a guide to those 
who are to follow them as representatives of the people. 

Fourth. The calling of the yeas and nays of necessity causes 
more deliberation than any other method of voting. 
| Fifth. The calling of the yeas and nays is the only method 
| which imports absolute verity. 

It certainly seems to me that the proposed rule defeats each 
of the purposes sought to be attained by this provision of our 
Constitution. 

For one hundred years it has been the rule in this body that 
all votes shall first bo taken viva voce and the Speaker deter- 
| mines and announces how the vote appears to be. If anyone 
doubts the judgment of the Speaker a division is demanded, and 
by a rising vote the Speaker first counts the affirmative and 
| then the negative vote. If any memberstill doubts, tellers are 
demanded and a method less liable to mistakes is adopted. 

A friend and an opponent of the measure proposed are ap- 
pointed to act as tellers: one side passes between them, the 
gentlemen being counted as they pass; the other side then 
passes and is counted in like manner, and the tellers report the 
| vote thus taken to the Speaker, whose sole duty it is toannounce 
to the House the report made by the tellers. 
| This, it would seem, ought to be satisfactory to most people 
| who desire perfectaccuracy; but the framers of the Constitution 
| determined to give us asystem even more perfect and free from 
the possibility of error. They said this count by tellers may be 
| accurate, but there isa possibility of mistake. Therefore the Con- 
| stitution says, evenafter the accuracy of the vote has been tested 
| by all these methods — 

That the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered in the Journal. 

This is the last resort; and of necessity, from the method of 
procedure, imports absolute verity, and for a hundred years hag 
been accepted without question as an undoubtedly accurate ex- 
pression of the will of Congress. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL PRESENCE BOTH ESSENTIAL FOR A QUORUM. 


The question before us is, What did our constitutional fathers 
mean by a ‘quorum to do business”? Every individual has a 
mental and also has a physical existence, each of which is sepa- 
rate and distinct. Every member of this House is endowed by 
his Creator with a mind which thinks, reasons, and determines. 
Our Creator has also given him a body which obeys the man- 
date of his mental being. When the mind so directs, the vocal 
organs utter sounds. ‘‘hus when the presiding officer calls for 
a vote viva voce, the vocal organs obey the mandate of the mind 
and express the judgment of the Representative on the matter 
before the House. When a division is demanded, the physical 
existence rises from the seat in obedience to the command of the 
mental being; and so in the case of a vote by tellers, or by yeas 
and nays. In each case two distinct and separate existences are 
called into action. 

The presence of a quorum to do business as contemplated by 
the fathers of our Constitution unquestionably meant a majority 
of all the members, including, of course, both their mental and 
physical beings. A member may sit at his desk writing a speech 
upon a subject other than that being considered, or he may be 
writing an important letter which absorbs every element of his 
mind, or he may be in the lobby cornér with aparty of congenial 
friends earnestly discussing a matter of great interest, or he may 
be sleeping soundly at his desk or upon a lounge, and in any of 
these cases he is utterly indifferent to and ignorant of the busi- 
ness that is being transacted by Congress. It is true that his 

hysical existence is within the Hail, but his mental existence 
is as far removed from the question before the House as though 
he were dead; for I trust no one will deny that a man who is sleep- 
ing soundly upon a lounge or with his head resting on his desk 
will exercise no more mental effort or judgment upon a measure 
being considered or voted upon than would be exercised by his 
dead body were it brought into the Hall and seated at his desk: 
and the same would be true of a member whose entire mental ef- 
fort was directed insome otherchannel. Yet the proposed rule 
contemplates that such men may be considered to constitute a 
quorum. 

Now, as things that are equivalent to the same thing are 
equivalent toeach other, itfollowsthatarule which contemplated 
bringing a dead member into the Hall, placing him in his seat, 
and counting his dead body to constitute a quorum and enact 
legislation would be equallyas properas theone proposed. The 
body of the dead man would be present and his mind absent; the 
body of the sleeping man would also be present and his mind 
would be absent; there is practically no dilference. Cne would 
exercise as much mental force and judgment upon the legisla- 
tion being considered as the other. I insist that this illustra- 
tion certainly proves that a proper interpretation of the Consti- 
tution requires that the Journal shall show the presence of a 
majority of the members in both their physical and mental be- 
ings. 

‘he uniform practice of this House and of all parliamentary 
bodies sustains me in this. Soimportantis it regarded that per- 
sons who are instrumental in enacting laws shall thoroughly 
understand their purport, that when the question is put, notwith- 
standing the fact that the measure has been previously read three 
times, the Speaker always, upon the request of a member, directs 
the Clerk to again report and read the matter which is about to 
be votedupon. If itissoimportant as this to have asingle mem- 
ber fully informed as to a measure upon which he is about to 
vote, certainly it is more important that we should not provide 
by rule that members should be instrumental in enacting laws 
with regard to which they are not only absolutely ignorant, but 
also unaware that said laws are being considered. 

WHAT OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FATHERS MEANT BY A QUORUM. 


{ therefore contend that our constitutional fathers meant by 
a ‘‘quorom to do business,” a quorum who were both capable and 
eligible to do business. They did not mean that this quorum 
should be partly composed of men who were interested in a 
measure or who were for any other reason inhibited from or 
incapable of voting upon it. 

They did acpenaees thatthe quorum todo business should 
include members who by law were prohibited from participat- 
ing in the business. They did not contemplate that it should 
include nonparticipating members, or members who were not 
present in such a manner as to be capable of doing busintss, 
where the disability arose from this or any equally good and 
sufficient reason. 

Alexander Hamilton expressed his views and the views of his 
colleagues in the Convention when he referred to this quorum 
to do business as a quorum of “ acting members.” 

A FEW MEMBERS MIGHT DECLARE WAR. 


Is it not ble that a controversy might arise between this 
countryand England orsome otherforeign nation? OurSecretary 


of State and the English prime minister might become inyo), 
in a heated correspondence. The press and people of ou, ae 
try, ai ways filled as they are with patriotism and nationa] »,;).. 
would become aroused; an enthusiastic and imprudent Se 
of this body might introduce a resolution declarin. 

older and more deliberate members would hesitate a), 

for the resolution until an effort to settle the diltic 
respondence had been exhausted, but at the same 

would dislike to vote against the resolution, as sy 

might indicate a lack of national pride and patriotis 

halt between two opinions; the roll is called; 35 me 

for the resolution and 30 against it. A quorum is cou 

war is declared by the affirmative vote of one-tenth of th 

bers of this House. 

Under the present rules, a call of the House would be 
time would be given for thought and deliberation, and 
with all its calamities might be averted; and we all kx) 
deliberation hasoften saved us from much injudicious loo 

THE SUPREME COURT DECISION. 

Gentlemen tell us that the Supreme Court have decided 
such a measure is constitutional. It must be rememh 
the decision they refer to was rendered by a court compo 
mostly of Republicans, whoare the very opposite from strict, 
structionists of theConstitution. And yetthiscourt appr 
the subject with a degree of doubt and hesitation. 

It quotes and seems tolay great stress upon the co: 
provision that— 

Bach House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

The court then recites the rule of the Fifty-first Congres: 
which authorized the Speaker to count members who did pot 
vote as a part of a quorum todo business. The decision th, 
says: 

But howshall the presence ofa majority be determined? The Co ’ 
has prescribed no method of making this determination, and it is ther 
within the competency of the House to prescribe any method which st 
reasonably certain to ascertain the fact. 

The court also said: 


The Constitution empowers each House to determine its rules of proceed 
ings. It may not by its rules ignore constitutional restraints or violate 
fundamental rights, and there should be a reasonable relation between t 
mode or method of proceeding established by the rule and the r \ 
issought to be attained. 


The decision then proceeds in these words: 

But within these limitations all matters of method are open to t ’ 
termination of the House, and itis no impeachment of the rule to say | 
some other way would be better, more accurate, or even more just. [tis no 
objection to the validity of a rule thata different one has been prescribed 
in force for a longth of time. 

The court also says: 


Neither do the advantages or disadvantages, the wisdom or fo)! 
a rule present any matters for judicial consideration. 


We see herethatthe Supreme Court largely bases its decisiv 
upon the ground that the Constitution does not in express words 
prohibit the action proposed by this rule, and that the Consti- 
tution authorizes each House to determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings. But I desire especially to call attention to the fact 
that the Supreme Court, at least by inference, expresses itself 
as being of opinion that the rule is not good, accurate. or jus' 
Most certainly the court throws out a very strong hint that it is 
not advantageous or wise, and that some other way would be 
“better, more accurate, and more just.” 

Ialso desire to call to attention that the Supreme Court does not 
cite any precedent, except the action of trustees, directors o! 
private corporations, and councilsfor cities. The opinion of the 
court admits this in these words: 

It is true that most of the decisions touching this aeeeion have bee 
——— to the actions of trustees and directors of a private corporation, of 

f the minor legislative bodies which represent and act for cities and othe! 
municipal corporations. 

I also desire to call attention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court’s decision does not make any allusion to the situation of 
the country antecedent to and at the time the Constitution was 
framed, nor to the debates in the Constitutional Convention, hor 
to the debates in the State conventions which ratitied that in 
strument. A : 

Nor does it make any allusion to the fact that the Articics 0° 
Confederation required an affirmative vote of 9 out ol |», anv 
that the Constitutional Convention itself required 7 atiirmotive 
votes out of 12 upon every question. 

I respectfully submit that such investigation would have bec) 
eminently renee in a case like this, for the reason that 1n con- 
struing a clause of the Constitution all will admit— 

First. That expounders of constitutional law lay it down ®& “ 
rule that in construing a constitution we must consider the st 
uation of the country antecedent to and at the time the cons” 
tution was f 

Second. That the history of those times and the antecedent 
peried under the confederation, and of the people of those times, 
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utterly negatives the assumption of the advocates of the rule 
that our constitutional fathers ever intended such a construc- 
tion as is contended for by them. | F : 

Third. That the proceedings and debates in the constitutional 
convention and the rules of that body and the proceedings and 
debates in the conventions held by the States to ratify the Con- 
stitution utterly forbid such interpretation. , 

The principles of law which govern in a matter like this are 
clearly laid down by Cooley, Story, Potter, and others, but I will 
invite attention to only a single brief expression from the chap- 
ter on ‘*‘Constitutional Interpretation,” in Potter on Statutes 
and Constitution, page 657: 

It is regarded as appropriate for the courts and asa matter entitled to 
their most careful cousiceration in giving construction to the Constitution, 
to look back at the situation of the country at the time and antecedent to 
the time of its adoption; to look at its then existing institutions, at the ex- 
istence an | operations of the then State governments, at the powers and 
workings of the oli Confederation, and atall other circumstances which had 
a tendency to produce or obstruct its formation and ratification (Story, 405); 
and it is also held that contemporary history and contemporary interpreta- 
tion may be called in to aid in arriving at just conclusions. 

These principles of constitutional construction are fully elab- 
orated in the following decisions: Bigg vs. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (16 Peters. R., 610); Cohens vs. Virginia (6 Wheat., 
418), per Marshall, Chief Justice. 

I read further from the same page of Potter: 

The safest rule of interpretation will be found to be tolook into the nature 
and object of the particular powers, duties, and rights. with all the lights 
and aids of contemporary history, and to give to the words of each just such 


operation and force consistent with their legitimate meaning as may fairly 
secure and attain the ends proposed. 


QUORUM IN THE DAYS OF THB CONFEDERATION. 


In connection with these principles of law it would have been 
well to recall that the Articles of Confederation provided that 
the vote in Congress should be by States, and that each State 
should have one vote, and that section 6, of article 9, provided 
that nearly ali important questions could be enacted into law only 
by the affirmative vote of 9 out of the 13 States; and that even 
unimportant matters required a vote of the majority of the States. 

The section is in these words: 


ARTICLE IX. 

Suc: 6. The United States in Congress assembled shall never engage 
in @ war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, nor 
enter into any treaties or ailiances, nor coin money, nor regulate the 
value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for the de- 
fense and welfare of the United States, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor 
borrow money on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate money, 
nor agree upon the number of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or 
the number of land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a commander-in- 
chief of tho Army or Navy, unless nine States assent to the same, nor shall 
@ question on any other point, except for adjourning from day to day, be 
determined, unless by a vote of a majority of the United States in Congress 
assem bled. 

QUORUM IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


When the rules were adopted for the Convention of 1787, which 
framed our Constitution, but eleven States were represented, and 
yet the rules provided that— 

A House, to do business, shall consist of the deputies of not less than seven 
States; and all questions shall be decided by the greater number of these 


States which shali be fully represented. But a less number than seven may 
adjourn from day ,to day. 


It will be remembered that Rhode Island positively declined 
to participate in the Convention, and New Hampshire did not 


send delegates until July 23, two and a half months after the 
Convention convened. 


The plans of aconstitution proposed by Mr. Edmund Randolph, | 


| ing the quorum might be nece 


Alexander Hamilton, and Mr. Patterson were general, and did 
not touch upon the subject of a quorum. 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, which he presented to 
the Convention on May 29, and the draft of the Constitution as 
reported by the Committee on Detail contained the provisions 
with regard to a quorum as they now are in the Constitution. 

A glance at the records of the Constitutional Convention throws 
some light upon the views of the framersof that instrument upon 
this question. 

Article 6, section 3, of the Constitution as reported to the 
convention on August 6, 1787, by Mr. Rutledge of the committee 
on detail, was in these words: 

Sno. 3. In each House a majority of members shall constitute a quorum 
todo business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day. 

I now read from the proceedings of the convention August 10, 
1187: 

Article 6, section 3, was then taken up. 

Mr. Gorham contended that less than a majority in each House should be 
made a quorum; otherwise, great delay might happen in business, and great 
inconvenience from the future increase of numbers. 

Mr. Mercer was also for lessthan a majority. So great a number will put 
it in the power of a few, by seceding at a critical moment, to introduce con- 
Vulsions, and endanger the Government. Examples of secession have ai- 
ready happened in some of the States. He was for leaving it to the legisla- 
ture to fix the quorum, as in Great Britian, where the requisite number is 
small, and no inconvenience has been experienced. 

Col, Mason. This is a valuable and necessary part of the plan. In this 

country, embracing so great a diversity of interests, it would be 


The plan proposed by | 





dangerous to the distant parts to allow asmall number of members of the 
two Houses to make laws. The Central States could always take care to be 
on the spot; and, by meeting earlier than the distant ones, or wearying 
their patience, and outstaying them, could carry such measures as th 
pleased. He admitted that inconveniences mightspring from the secession 
of a small number; but he had also known good produced by an apprehen- 
sion of it. He had known a paper emission prevented by that cause in Vir- 








ginia. He had thought the Constitution, as now d, was founded on 
sound principles, and was disposed to put to it extensive powers. Atthe 
same time, he wished to guard against abuses as much as yp f the 
Legislature should be able to reduce the nun rat all, it m1 t re i fas 
low as it pleased, and the United States might bo governed | 7 A 
majority of t! een agreed on was so few, that he f red 


6 number which had ! 
it would be made an objecti : 

It will be observed that Col. Mason, amember of the Conven- 
tion from Virginia, so far from tolerating the ideaof consenting 
to a quorum belowa clear majority, contended that it was im- 
portant that a quorum of the Houses of Congress should consist 
of even more than a majority. Col. Mason spoke of the tent 
of our country and the. diversity of its interests, and stated 
that 


galinss the pian. 


ex 


It would be dangerous to the distant pa » allow asm ! the 
two Houses to make laws. 

Col. Mason also said: 

If the Legislature should ba able to reduce the number at all. it might re- 
duce it as low as it pleased, and the United States might be governed by a 


junt 

The journal of the Convention shows that the discussion was 
on an amendment providing that a quorum should be less than 
a majority, the argument being that members might withdraw 
from the House or refuse to act, precisely as the R blicans 
have been doing for the psst month or longer, and the remarks 
of Col. Mason were upon that question. 

The proceedings then say: 















Mr. King admitted there might be some danger of giving an advantage to 
the Central States, but was of opinion that the public inconvenience on the 
other side Was more to be dreaded. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved tofix the quorum at 33 mem! sinthe House 
of Representatives, and I4in the Senate. This is a majority of th sent 
number, and will be a barto the Legislature. Fix tho numpber low and they 
will generally attend, knowing that advantage may bo taken of their 


ab- 


sence. The secession of a small number ought not to be suffered 
quorum. Such events in the States may have been of little c 
the national councils they may be fatal. Besides other m 
can break up &@ quorum, they may seize a2 moment when a 
of the continent may be in need of immediate aid to extort 
secession, some unjust and selfish measure. 

Mr. Mere mded the motion. 

Mr. King said he had just prepared a motion, which, inst« 
numbers proposed by Mr. Gouverneur Morris as quorums, ma 
lowest numbers, leaving the Legislature at liberty to increase t 
He thought the future increase of members would render a maj 
whole extremely cumbersome 

Mr. Mercer agreed to substitute Mr. King’s motion in place of Morris's. 

Mr. Elisworth was opposed toit. It would be a pleasing ground of confi- 
dence to the people that no law or burden could be imposed on them by a 
few mon. He reminded the movers that the Constitution proposed to give 
such a discretion with regard to the number of representatives, that a very 
inconvenient number was not to be apprehended rhe inconveniences of 
secessions may be guarded against by giving to each House an authority to 
require the attendance of absent members. 

Mr. Wilson concurred in the sentiments of Mr. Ellsworth. 


[ call attention to the fact that the very distinguished Oliver 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, and James Wilson, of ennsylvania, 
also very eminent, and one of the Committee of Detail who 








er sec 
ad of fixing the 
le those the 
1m or not. 
rity of the 






| framed the Constitution, both advocated a large quorum, and Mr. 


KUsworth suggested means 
the Hall. 

The debate in the Convention then proceeds as follows: 

Mr. Gerry seemed to think that some other precautions than merely fix- 

sary. Heobserved that, as {7 would be a ma 

a of a quorum of 33 and 3 of I4, questions might by possibility be carried 

n the House of Representatives by two large States, and in the -enate by 

the same States, with the aid of twosmall ones. He proposed that thenum- 

ber for a quorum in the House of Representatives should not excead 30, nor 
be less than 33, leaving the intermediate discretion to the Legislature 

Mr. Kinc. Asthequorum could not be altered, without the concurrence 
ofthe President, byless than two-thirds of each House, he thoucht there 
could be no danger in trusting the Legislature 

Mr. CARROLL. This would be no security against the continuance 
quorums at 33 and 14, when they ought to be increased. 

It is encouraging to those who believe in a large quorum that 
both the eminent gentlemen—Elibridge Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts, and Charles Carroll, of Maryland, concurred in this view 
and suggested evils which might arise from having a small 
quorum. The more we examine this matter the more we are 
convinced that the trend of opinion of our constitutional fathers 
was in favor of legislation being enacted bya large, defined, and 
acting quorum. 

The proceedings are continued as follows: 

On the question of Mr. King’s motion that not less than 33 In the House of 
Representatives, nor iess than 14 in the Senate, should constitute a quorum, 
which may be increased by a law, on conditions to the members in either 
House 

Upon this question the vote was as follows: Massuchusetts and 
Delaware voted aye; New Hanpshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia voted no, 

It will be seen from this discussion that the very question of 


oO prevent members seceding from 


the 


of 






+? 
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members seceding from the Hall or refusing to vote, as is now 
being done by the Republicans, was anticipated and considered 
in the constitutional convention. 

This is a warning upon the very question now before us. It 
will be seen that in this discussion it was not for a moment con- 
templated that less than a quorum would ever assume to enact 
laws. In my hurried examination I only find one other consid- 
eration of this question by members of the constitutional con- 
vention. 

On June 20, 1788, Alexander Hamilton discussed this —— 
in the New York convention which ratified the Constitution. 
Mr. Hamilton said: 

It will ever be the interest of the several States to maintain, under the 
new Government, an ample representation; for, as every member has a 
vote, the relative influence and authority of each State will bein proportion 
to the number of representatives she has in Congress. There is not, there- 
fore, a shadow of probability that the number of acting members, in the 
general legislature, Will ever be reduced to a bare quorum. 

I call speciaiattention to these words used by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, ‘‘ acting members.” 

This shows that Mr. Hamilton understood that the quorum 
referred to in the Constitution, meant a majority of ‘ acting 
members.” It did not mean a majority of the House, made up 
of silent, nonacting members. 

I think this expression, coming from so great a man as Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a man who was one of the originators and most 
prominent members of the constitutional convention, is worthy 
of careful consideration. Itshows that Mr. Hamilton made a 
distinction between acting and nonacting members. Acting 
members were those who vote, and it is these that our constitu- 
tional fathers referred toas constituting a quorum todo business. 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. MATTHEW 8. QUAY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


April 14, 18, 80; May $, 4, 8, 1894. 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. QUAY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The Senate of the United States is confronted 
with a disappointment. It is grieved by the failure of one of 
its most dignified, important, and responsiblecommittees to rise 
to the opportunity intrusted to the distinguished ability of its 
members when the pending tariff bill was referred to their ju- 
dicial scrutiny and expert revision. It was hoped, and with ap- 

arent reason for the hope, that when this bill entered the Senate 

t would be rectified as to its absurdities; softened as to its as- 
perities; broadened out of its sectionalism; divorced from its nar- 
row partisanship; harmonized as to its inconsistencies and made 
straight instead of devious. It wassupposed that, from the myste- 
rious recesses of the retort of the so-called subcommittee, from the 
superheated furnaceof a party caucus and from the seething cal- 
dron of the full responsible ay. of the Committee on Finance, 
it would atlast emerge purified of its dross, annealed, and nickel- 
hardened upon its seamed and scarred surface, and so freed 
from all defects and dangers as to stand before us a measure 
which could be adopted with safety, because it would give the 
business interests of this country tranquillity by taking for at 
least an appreciable ae the tariff out of politics. 

That would be an ideal solution of this great question, which 
would inaugurate an era of peace and herald the return of pro- 
longed prosperity. But, instead of thus putting an end to these 
internecine raids upon domestic industries, which, at intervals 
closely associated with political changes, have cost this country 
more than all the military wars for which every generation since 
the Revolution has paid so dearly, we now see the party which 
is in full control of the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government threaten the country with a measure which has 
been described as sectional, peoeee blundering, discriminat- 
ing, and unjust. The inevitable result is the paralysis of busi- 
ness, the halting of trade, the suspension of purchases, the stop- 
page of product‘on, the deprivation to thousands of their usual 
means of livelin«eod, and an incredible shrinkage of values. 

Mr. President, it is this recurring uncertainty as to the rates 
of customs duties which works most serious damage to business 
throughout the United States. In Pennsylvania, both the man- 
ufacturer and the employé unite in demanding moderate but ad- 
equate protection; but in addition to that, we of Pennsylvania 
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desire stability in the rates of protective duties and consen 

uniformity in wages and in profits, and calculable consist .r - 
in the self-adjusting proportion between these two rewa, a 
labor and of capital. Uncertainty as to tariff rates inevita) of 
causes loss to both manufacturer and workingman. ‘They pes 
pay the bills for tariff legisiation. Upon them the burdey falls, 

The burden falls upon capital. Money must either jj, j,) ~— 
stead of being actively used in the purchase of material oo 
future consumption, in enlarging the market for curren; ad 
duction, and in improving the quality of the product: oy. j; y = 
invested, the venture is in the nature of a speculation. inv). 
ing hazard of gain or loss through the uncertain outcome of 
whatever tariff measure may be pending at Washington. ‘7, 
burden falls also upon labor, skilled and unskilled, becays, the 
idleness or the speculative use of capital has its reflex in eaytj, . 
and restricted production, the cessation or partial suspension - 
manufacturing operations, and the decrease and irregularity jy 
the incomes of every rank of the army of wage-earners, 

The consumer also contributes his share toward the cost of 
these periodic disturbances of the tariff, because throughout 
every series of years of prosperity every branch of industry js 
compelled to prepare for a threatened period of uncertainty ang 
consequent depression. These statements, moreover, are {pus 
of every threatened change in any system of tariff schedules. 
There never has been a tariff law enacted that was not preceded 
by more or less confusion in the delicate and complicated ma- 
chinery of domestic production, internal trade, and foreign ex. 
change. 

If this be true when the tarilf is revised by friends of Ameri- 
can industry, when the customs schedules are adjusted in ac- 
cordance with an established principle, and in harmony with a 
well-defined system of collecting revenue, so as to protect Ameri- 
can enterprise and labor from foreign pauper competition, how 
much more enormous do these evil results become when the 
tariff is to be disturbed, not in the interest of domestic but of 
foreign industry, not with the welfare of the whole common 
country in view but for the benefit of a section, not with the 
purpose of providing revenue in accordance with an intelligent 
plan, perfected by years of experience and familiar in its genera 


irity in 


principles to all the people, but in a fashion which at one 
stage of the proposed legislation offers an increased deliciency 
to an already depleted Treasury, and at another stage involves 


a surplus derived in part from a tax on the breakfast table and 
in greater part from the offensive inquisition into the private 
fortunes of individuals and an inequitable discouragement to 
that thrift which lies at the basis of both national character and 
national wealth? These disturbances are felt heavily in |’enn- 
sylvania; but every Senator in this Chamber knows that th 
fall a with varying weight upon the people of every State in t 
Union. 

Every change in the national Administration which may in- 





clude a change in the political complexion of the national Legis- 
lature is fraught with influences either involving the evil e‘fects 
of industrial uncertainty, to which I have referred, or assuring 
the continuance of the nation ina path of tranquil prosperity 


and happy progress. 

I have always thought that one of the wisest utterances of that 
great statesman and soldier, Gen. Grant, was his declaration 
that by constitutional amendment all important revenue and 
financial legislation should be preserved from repeal or amend- 
ment for a fixed term of years, so that its operations might be 
fully and fairly tested. o country can enjoy continuous pros- 
perity which has not a stable system of finance and revenue. 

Every disturbance of such a system, whether for ultimate we ul 
or woe, must involve in its process an interruption of established 
conditions. It may be alleged that these remarks carried to 
their extreme conclusion amount to an arraignment of repub- 
lican institutions. They do constitute a criticism of one phase 
of the operation of government by representation. 

It is one fault rather perhaps, of our Constitution than of a 
republican form of government, that the people of the United 
States, owing to their frequenti recurring elections, have not 
been able to follow for any considerable term with 4 concentra, 
tive purpose a fixed financial policy. We contrast 4 method of 
dealing with a great public question governed here by ae 
opinion and prejudice, which may take a new impression In cac ; 
four years, with other methods of foreign mations, pursuct 
through many dccades, or through the centuries. eo 

Their policy, generally antagonistic to ours, is fixedand — . 
ing; through all its variations in the generations there may | is 
traced a consistent and persistent purpose. Ours in contrast 1 
fickle and inconstant, shifting, as the sands of the sea shift, ! 
each refluent tide of public opinion. . tacit 

But more serious than these changes wrought with regulart'y 
of time but uncertainty of extent is the danger that the t - 
meaning of popular feeling as expressed at the polls may 


| misinterpreted by statesmen or perverted by demagogues. Let 
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me illustrate this proposition. At one Presidential election the 
candidates ofa particular party have been successful before the 
people upon a platform of principle asserting the doctrine of 

rotection. 
Relying upon this popular verdict, and upon the pledges which 
have placed the ruling party in control of the Government, capi- 
tal, encouraged by a guaranty of profits, is released from its res- 
ervoirs and forthwith seeks investment. Unemployed labor is 
absorbed and utilized, with rich return to the nation and to the 
wage-earner. The wealthy grow wealthier; the poor are no 
longer with us. 7 

The wheels turn, the shuttles fly, the lofty stacks emit flame 
and lurid smoke, the earth yields its mineral treasures to the 
artisan above, the fields laugh with harvests ample to feed the 
army of industry at home and to bring to our shores a tide of 


wealth from the hungry world beyond the seas. Every year 
sees the tide of prosperity rise higher and higher. Before the 


recurrence of a Presidential election every brain isactive, every 
hand is busy, every vehicle of commerce is loaded, every chan- 
nel of exchange is gorged with plenty, and the entire country 
teems with evidence of present and promise of increasing pros- 
perity. Then another election supervenes. 

It may be that the candidates of another great party are suc- 
cessful upon a declaration of principles antagonistic to protec- 
tion. Forthwith a cloud passes over the fair and happy land. 
A chill strikes the heart and benumbs the confidence of its 
people. Business falters, hesitates, halts; mills and factories 
are closed; capital withdraws to cautious inactivity; workmen 
are discharged or work at reduced wages, and the country strips 
for an approaching struggle with penury and distress. 

If this illustration is reflected in recent and current history, 
let those responsible for the changed conditions which have 
wrought such havoc make the application for themselves. 

The McKinley bill was not a seman it was an experi- 
mental application of a theory. The exact result of its opera- 
tions could not safely be predicted, because no one, not even 
those who were experts in the various schedules it embraced, 
could understand with absolute precision the exact measure of 

rotection which it would enieal to each article catalogued in its 
hundreds of paragraphs. 

The McKinley bill was designed as an exemplification of the 
Republican idea of what fostering encouragement was due to 
American capital and American labor. As finally placed upon 
the statute books it was still subject toevery modification which 
its operation in practice might show to necessary in the 
equitable interest of the producer of raw material, of the manu- 
facturer and those he employed, and of the consumer of the 
finished article, as well as of the national Treasury, to which it 
promised revenue. 

It was not perfect, nor considered by its authors to be perfect. 
It was felt and was stated that, as would be the case with any 
tariff law, its eee of the principle of protection would 
develop faults of detail with time and experience. Nothing is 
more certain than that, even had not the Democratic party suc- 
ceeded in 1892, a revision of the McKinley law at the hands of 
the party which enacted it would nevertheless in time be nec- 
essary. I am prepared to make this admission freely, and even 
to carry it so far as to state, speaking for myself, that if the 
present Congress could devise a reasonable measure, which 
would permit the continued employment of American labor and 
wes ey at living wages and fair profits, even though involving 
reductions, in some instances perhaps large reductions, from 
present rates of duties, with the understanding that it was a de- 
— of our dispute for a term of years, I would not op- 
pose it. 

But no such bill is before us. Instead of being stripped of 
the absurdities with which it came from the branch of Con- 
gress in which it necessarily originated, it has been made more 
e-otesque thanever. Instead of a promise of settlement of the 
tariff for a term of years, the bill opens a long vista of disturb- 
ance, unsettlement, and uncertainty. Its very advocates admit 
and its discontented apologists proclaim that this measure is an 
entering wedge, that it is but a dire portent of more dreadful 
outrage to come, that it is a menace of future blows. The ma- 
jority offer a programme of destruction instead of a policy of 
preservation; under the guise of a tariff for revenue they give 
us a tariff of revenge. 

In this measure of mingled malice, compromise, and section- 
alism now presented to the Senate, the misinterpretation and 
peveeen of public opinion as expressed at the polls, to which 

have referred as an incidental but serious gerellary to our re- 
curring elections, found fullest play. This unscientific and 
purely political monstrosity is born from the assumption that 
the result of a Presidential election is a decisive judgment of 
the country in favor of all the principles enunciated in the plat- 
form of the successful party. 

The leaders of the party whose candidates have been success- 





ful at the polls, may point to the platform and say, ‘* Upon these 
principles we were intrusted ty the people with power; those 
who elected our candidates expect us to write our platform on 
the statute books.” It is true thatthe majority in this Congress 
have signally repudiated nearly every plank of the Chicago plat- 
form, with thesingle exception of that removing every safeguard 
against fraud at the polls; and it is in the case of the pending 
bill notable that the leaders of this attack upon American in- 
dustries have openly abandoned the doctrine of the Confederate 
constitution that protective duties are unconstitutional. But 
nevertheless it is evident thata misinterpretation, in some cases 
honest, in others willful, of the meaning of the popular verdict 
has governed the framers of this tariff bill. 

For the result of any Presidential campaign may be determined 
by causes entirely foreign to party platforms. An Administra- 
tion controlled by an overmastering consciousness of its own des- 
tiny may determine to prolong its lease of power from the party 
which conferred its tenure. Moved by the loftiest sense of pa- 
triotic duty to a country it can not imagine safe except under its 
own protecting wing, it may conceive its solemn obligation to 
the Deity, holding nations in the hollow of His hand, to storm a 
great national convention. 

With pledges of placeand honor for the ambitious; with weap- 
ons less worthy of its noble aspirations for the venal; with im- 
perial authority over Federal officeholders, such an Administra- 
tion might accomplish nominations notin accord with the feeling 
and judgmentof the mass of the party, which such a nominating 
convention is supposed to represent. Other untoward occur- 
rences might complicate and hamper a campaign, and also the 
candidates thus handicapped at the outset. 

An unusual, abnormal, and lamentable collision might occur 
between capital and labor, employer and employed, involving 
violence, riot amounting to local insurrection, loss of life, and 
destruction of property, which, exasperating to organized labor 
throughout the country, might in temporary and blinding pas- 
sion divert its vast vote from the party and the candidate for 
whom that vote would under ordinary conditions have been cast. 

The leaders of the party which may have been made successful 
atthe polls by votes thus diverted by causes quite foreign to politi- 
cal platforms may honestly believe that there had been a.great 
popular uprising which could only be construed as an indorse- 
ment of all the specifications contained in their platform of prin- 
ciples. They might honestly believe that half a million of work- 
ingmen had intelligently voted for a reduction of their own 
wages. Reading no lesson in our financial agonies, regarding no 
portent in subsequent local elections, they might rush with fatu- 
ous blindness to legislation for the perpetration of which the 
people would drag them to the Tarpeian rock, thence to hurl 
them to destruction. 

I do not say that these conditions and results have been or will 
be, but I aver that under our political system they are possible, 
and that upon the one side or the other a great party may come 
into the possession of power to mold and accomplish financial 
legislation not intended, indorsed, or believed in by those whose 
votes have been decisive in a national election. 

It is these men whose votes thus cast in error of judgment or 
in the delusion of anger against their own interests may be de- 
cisive of results, who are the bone and sinew if capital is the 
nerve and brain of our industrial fabric, whose welfare is most 
threatened by the pending bill. Much is said of the dispropor- 
tionate concentration of wealth. The revolt caused by this ery 
has at times assumed grave proportions, and has attracted to 
itself forces threatening and dangerous to any civil government, 
because of its seductions for men who see in the violent reversal 
of social and political conditions an opportunity to pluck out of 
temporary chaos plunder for themselves. 

But the elements of social radicalism and anarchy are not to 
be accepted as representing the serious and thoughtful forces of 
this movement. There may be some solid basis for the com- 
plaints of the Populists that under the industrial and financial 
policies which have prevailed in the United States the wealth 
which rewards toil, energy, and ingenuity is aggregating too 
rapidly and too largely in the hands of individual citizens, and 
that the power of this wealth, because of its aggregation, becomes 
dangerous and oppressive to smaller capitalists, and to the ac- 
quisition of a share in the prosperity of the nation by those 
—— sole capital is invested in their bodily force and physical 
skill. 

But this threatened end is checked by the free scope provided 
under our institutions to every citizen for the accumulation of 
property and by the general annulment of primogeniture and 
of the entailment of estates. It isa radical mistake to direct 
legislation upon the theory that it should discourage increased 
accumulation of capital. If the benefit of capital were the onl 
question before us in the consideration of tariff duties, their ad- 
a would not weigh upon this body with so heavy respon- 
sibility. 
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The exceeding prosperity of the past few years, while increas- 
ing the rewards of labor, enlarging the comforts of the wage- 
earner’s home, and brightening the life prospects of his chil- 
dren, has brought its increment to capital as well. The manu- 
facturers and capitalists of the United States have reaped fair 
and just profits. It is reasonable to assume that in the antici- 
pation of a legislative assault, which has become a regular if 
not an exact factor in the scientific calculations which guide 
modern business, they have with ordinary prudence been able 
to make some provision for a possible period of depression and 
loss. Their plants may be ruined, they may lose and lose heav- 
ily under the pending legislation, out will scarcely be utterly 
crushed. This assault they can survive with distress, but with- 
out absolute extinction of energy or destruction of intelligent 
enterprise. 

It is not so much at the capitalist as at the wage-earner that 
the pending tariff bill strikes. The gravest question involved 
in the proposed reckless reduction of customs duties is the effect 
upon the reward of labor. The problem which the majority of 
this body have failed to meet is so to legislate that thousands of 
unemployed workmen shal! not tramp our highways, that their 
wives m vy not come to beggary, and their sons and daughters to 
crime and shame. 

Such a result [ reluctantly but solemnly believe will follow 
the passage of this bill, and it is impossible that it shall be ac- 
cepted in docile submission. When thatisobtainable which will 
relieve want and prevent starvation strong arms and eager 
hands will be stretched forth to take it: The American work- 
ingman will not relinquish even the comforts to which he has 
been accustomed under the protective system, nor will he un- 
dergo privation without a protest and a struggle, and this coun- 
try will acutely feel and long and painfully remember the con- 
vulsed social, industrial, and political conditions preceding his 
remission to the level of wages and method of life of the Kuro- 
pean workman—practically to the condition of slaves in the South 
before the civil war. 

It isa characteristic of this bill that its tedious evolution in the 
Finance Committee was marked atevery stage by concessionsand 
compromises in infraction of its underlying principle and pur- 
pose.. Certain industries have been granted a quasi continuance 
of protective duties for the avowed purpose of conciliating re- 
caleitrant members of the majority of the Senate. Conserva- 
tive Democrats have thus planned to say to their constituents, 
‘* We have rescued your industries from the general wreck.” 
Radical Democrats are already apologizing to rabid free-trade 
theorists, ‘‘It is true we have —y earried the outer works 
which encompass and guard domestic manufactures, but the in- 
ner citadel must fall in its turn.” 

It is the latter class of apologists who are sincere. The pro- 
tected industries are like the Roman fasces; let but a singlo 
stick be removed and the whole bundle is loosened and weak- 
ened. The voluntary withdrawal of any single interest, or its 
removal by legislation from the mutual support of the Ameri- 
can protective system by so much weakens that system. Our 
industries must stand or fall together. If divided by seeming 
voncessions or separated by legislation they will be conquered 
and destroyed in detail. Those which survive the tarilf bill at 
present pending will die under that which in logical pursuance 
of Democratic policy must follow upon continued Democratic 
supremacy. The deserters will deserve little sympathy if that 
supremacy is overthroWn. 

No one in this Chamber can be deceived by this mongrel meas- 
ure. In its original form the bill came from the inner shrine of 
the Democratic ae: It was the emanation of its deity and too 
sacred to be defiled by earnest opposition. In the other branch 
of Congress, therefore, it received the votes of many whoduring 
its discussion had protested most vociferously against its destruc- 
tive effect upon their constituencies. Like the Python wor- 
shipers, they adored their monstrous divinity, while itenfolded 
and destroyed their fellows, and made ready to fling its constric- 
tive coils about themselves. 

The same superstitious devotion may ultimately be witnessed 
in this body. The Fetich comes before us from the Committee 
on Finance in strange form, bearing amendments, whose inser- 
tion defies reasonable explanation, and which can not be twisted 
into symmetry with the original They will probably disappear 
in the committee of conference, if a conference is reached, as 
mysteriously as they appeared in the Committee or Finance, 
and with justice, for if the bill reported by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana is to become a law, it seems to me better 
it should go upon our statute books in the form in which it 
came to us from the House. 

As I have said, if the Committee on Finance had given usa 
symmetricaland fair measure promising continued life to Ameri- 
can industries even under harder conditions, accompanied 
merely by their own guaranty of stability, it might ac- 
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cepted. That has not been done, and evidently will not} 
Therefore, the majority should have the bravery to ady.,... 
bill of their real choice, not such a hypocritical hyjria :. 
tion as the one before us. a 

The Senator from Indiana should not be com) 1 i) 
secure success,to relax or sacrifice whatever of ; 4 
its original construction. He should not be for 
knights of the poniard. He should not be ob 
concessions to States of the South upon such ay 
iron ore, and sugar. If wool, petroleum, metals, and 
terials are to be free listed and there is to be a rx 
ties to figures which mean ruin to great protect 
then coal, iron ore, and sugar, raw and refined, a: 
cles of less prominence should go upon the free list, 

Such a bill would present an absolute and nonsee 
to the people of this country when next they aro c 
make their choice between the practice of protecti 
theory of free trade. Such a bill would relieve the | 
party in the Senate from the charge of passing thi 
lation by whatis practically corruptsolicitation of y 
ing should be permitted to impede the majority in | 
such a measure to the voters of the United States. | 
should see to it that they are notchecked by balking op 
by treason. 

Should the pending measure become a law a gray. 
problem will immediately confront the American ; 

We may, with occasional distress, accept the forciey 
standard, be harnessed to the chariot of the old lady of Thre 
needle street, and driven hither and thither by caprici ' 
gling with the imports and exports of our gold, provided we ex; 
at the same time maintainan American commercial policy. 2 
a foreign commercial policy can not be appended to a foreie; 
financial policy without practical sacrifice of our autonomy ang 
a return to a colonial dependence upon Great Britain 

The progress of thought and events has been such in | 
country that it is wedded to the gold standard, though | 
long and dreary nuptial ceremony and not without pri) 
divorce. 

The State of Pennsylvania is pipes a hard money and hon- 
est money State. But silver is hard and silver is honest, de- 
spite constant and insidious efforts to degrade it to the plane 
fiat currency. And under the pending legislation it wil! 
duty of Pennsylvania and of the country to gravely con-id 
expediency of an advance to the silver standard. [i 
market is to be surrendered to foreign manufacture: 
porters by radical reductions of customs duties, it may pr 
the interest of this country that our obligations should be met 
in our own money. If we can not have atariff of customs \ 
may have a tariff of exchange, which at the present price o! s 
ver would exceed 100 per cent ad valorem. This would amoun' 
to a second declaration of American independence whic! 
overthrow the combined power of the dealers in gold 
great commercial metropolis and the foreign importers of o 
and isolate us in the production of all articles which t! 
try is capable of manufacturing or producing. 

The contemplation of such a probability leads to th 
tion of bimetallism. But bimetallism would not mect t! 
tary exigency which would confront the country upon : 
tion of the customs tariff. Bimetallism can be sust»i 
one nation. It is only possible by agreement betwwe 
leading governments of the world inarmed convention. \0 ! 
tion can be induced to enter sucha convention so long :s |! 
ances are all upon the creditor side and so long as it can con- 
tinue to hold despotic and solitary control of the machin 
the world’s exchange. 

If protection by customs must fall,I apprehend t): 
monometallism in the New Worldis necessarily pr 
metallism in the Old World. 5 

I advert 10 this suggestion briefly at present, but may Che’ 
it at some length when the conditions of this debate are me 
favorable. ee 

In his speech in defense of the pending iarill bi! — 
guished Senator from Indiana said that ‘‘in the history of 
legislation in this Government, from the first act 10 }:° 60 ' 

resent day, there is one enactment which stands out in ” = ~ 

om, its success, and its glory over all others,” the Walker ! 
enue tariff of 1346. This tarilf with its supplement, the Gurl 
tariff of 1857, which still further reduced duties, remaine : 
force from 1846 to 1861, a period of fifteen years, when it Was" 
ceeded by the protective tariff which had as its author ais 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. The 5 
tor from Indiana says that ‘the Democratic tarifl of es — 
had no peer, no rival even, in the prosperity it secured fo" ~e 
American people during its existence as a law.” That (ho 
may be no doubtthat the Senator understood this halcyon po" 
to extend from 1846 to 1861 I quote further from his speech, ® 
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follows: ‘‘The political campaigns of 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1860 


were devoid of tariff issues and tariff debates, because of the 
great and general business prosperity which then existed under 
the ad valorem, revenue, Democratic tariff law then in opera- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, I remember this haleyon period very well, and 
I think that my recollection of it is better than that of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. Itwas a period of very much less prosperity 
for this country, measured by the rewards of labor and the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources, than any period of fifteen 
years which may be selected since the passage of the Morrill 
tariff in 1861. Itwasa period of uniformly low wages; of halted, 
checked, and discouraged manufacturing enterprise; Of Low 
prices foragricultural products; of high prices for almost every 
article that the farmer had to buy; of hard times and pinching 
economy in almost every workingman’s family. But for the 
ameliorating influences mentioned by Mr. Blaine in his Twenty 
Years of Congress it would have been a period of general and 
widespread disaster equal to that which followed the close of 


our second war with Great Britain, and to that other period of | 


darkness which immediately preceded the enactment of the 
protective tariff of 1842. . : 

The discovery of gold in California was the leading ameliorat- 
ing influence mentioned by Mr. Blaine. The legitimate etfects 
of the turiff of 1845 upon the prosperity of the country before 
this influence made itself felt in business channels afford the 
fairest test of the merits of that measure which can be found. 


The development of the gold fields of California began in 1849. | 


What was the condition of the business of the country in that 
year, which was the third after the tariff of 1846 was enacted? 
A more conclusive answer to this question can not perhaps be 
found than is contained in the history of our iron industry at 
that time. I have here a volume of documents relating to this 
industry in 1849 and 1850, and printed in the latter year, and 
from page 109 of this volume I will quote the following figures 


beginning with 1843, the first year after the passage of the pro- | 


tective tariff of 1842, which was succeeded by the Walker tariff 
of 1846: 


In 1843, 7 new ironworks were built in Pennsylvania and 7 | 


ironworks were sold by the sheriff or their owners failed. In 


1844, 21 new works were built and there were 11 failures. In | 
1845, 40 new works were built and there were 3 failures. In | 


1846, the tariff of that year not having been passed until the 30th | 


of July, 53 new works were built and there were 4 failures. 


Maré the increasing number of new works every year and the | 


rapidiy decreasing number of failures under the tariff of 1842! 
Now we come to the first year of the Walker tariff. 


In 1849, 10 new works were built,and there were4l failures. In 


the first four months of 1850, 7 new works were built, and there | 
Mark the steadily decreasing number of | 


were 22 failures. 
new works every year under the Walker tariff and the steadily 
increasing number of failures! In the whole country the con- 











tent and to portray the general distress which hed fol the 
passage of the tariff of 1846, and to memorialize Congress for 
relief. One of the resolutions adopted at the Philadelphia con 
tion in December, 1849, declared that “‘a crisis has arisen in 
the iron business which calls for the immediate revision of the 
enue laws.” Mr. Hewitt was present at the convention and 
was 2 memberof the committee on resolutions. I will now quote 
from his letter in the Journal of Commerce, as follows, the se 
lections I make being found on p : 55 and 57 ’ lume I 
»: referre l to: 

’ Lere wre ) or boweu x ) 
Ginary natur ivan \ i ‘ 
m independent of iegislat I 
J y of establishm ca and 
and ynomy, have been com ed to sus} il wor he 
want of remunerative work, can n ve a 

\ few merchant milis in m o I 
having a certain amount of ir of superior vi f 
fifteen rail mills only two are in operation, doing par work, ¢ 
only because their inland position secured them a l 
tion forthe limited orders of neighboring railroad mnd 
ecuted not a single rail mill will be at work in the land 

No stronger testimony to show the true effects of the tariff of 
1846 upon the country’s industries could be produced th that 
which I have just quoted. It is the testimony of busin ion 


who were familiar with the subject they discussed; it was given 
at the time when these eifects were being felt, and it is \ 
destructive of theories and opinions formed and expressed a gen 
eration after these effects had ceased to bo directly ep ve. 
The testimony of these old documents from which I have quoted 
proves conclusively that the first years of the Walker tarilf were 
years of depression, discouragement, and disaster 


The ameliorating influences referred to by Mr. Blaine cameo 
afterwards; but even when these iniluences were in operation 
the condition of the country’s industries, of its farmers and 
workingmen, was not generally prosperous, as I have already 

| Stated, and as contemporary history will fully establish. And 





dition of the iron industry before and after the passage of the | 


Walker tariff of 1546 was the same that it was in Pennsylva- 
nia—prosperity under the protective tariff of 1442, adversity 
under the revenue tariff of 1546. 

That the experience of the iron manufacturers of the whole 
country under the tariff of 1846 was thesame as that of the iron 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania is proved by a letter which ap- 
pears inthe volume of documents f 
and which was written on December 25, 1849, and first printed 
in the New York Journal of Commerce. The letter bears the 
signature of Cooper & Hewitt, one of the most prominent iron 
menufacturing firms in the country at that time and at the 
presenttime. I presume that I can not be mistaken in attribut- 


rom which I have just quoted 


ing the authorship of the letter to the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, | 


who was the junior member of the firm. 

Mr. Hewitt was then, as be is now,a Democrat in his political 
affiiiations. The letter was written to call public attention to 
the depressed condition of the iron industry of the whole country 
and to show the necessity of a larger degree of protection fof this 
industry than was afforded by the Walker tariff which was then 
in force. The letter was of considerable length, entering with 
great detail and great ability into the subject under considera- 
tion. So valuable was it as a contribution to the economic and 
industri:l history of the day that the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce prominently commended it to the attention of Con- 
gress, which was then in session. Indeed it was the expressed 


desire of Messrs. Cooper & Hewitt that Congress should ba 
influenced by the statements they made to increase the duties 
on iron products. 

The tariff question was then receiving wide and anxious at- 
tention. Conventions of iron manufacturers had just been held 
at Pittsburg and Philadelphia, to express the general discon- 





when the last of these ameliorating influences, the Crimean 
war, had ceased to favorably atfeet the industries and the com- 
merce of the country; when we were again brought face to face 
with the naked and logical tendencies and consequences of a 
tariff for revenue only, unaffected by any extraneous or acci- 
dental helps or modifications whatever, then the country again 
passed through years of hardship, privationa, and discourage- 
mentsuch as it had seldom before experienced. I 
years from 1857 to I861. 

Surely the Senator from Indiana must remember how hard 
the times were in those years. Surely he must remember that 





allude to the 


L . . | they were so hard that the demand for achange in our tariff 
In 1847, 25 new works were built, and there were 24 failures. | 
In 1848, 17 new works were built, and there were 37 failures. | 


legislation was so strong that it formed a leading factor in the 
election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860. The policy 
of protecting home industries by tariff legislation was distinctly 
affirmed in the platform of 1850 which was adopted by the con- 
vention thatnominated Mr. Lincoln. TheState of Pennsylvania 
could not have been carried for Mr. Lincoln if this indorsement 
of a protective policy had not been made. 

There is incontrovertible proof of 
times in this country during the last four years of 


A 
I 
tence of hard 


the Walker 


the exi 





and Guthrie revenue tariffs, or from 1857 to 1861 This proof 
is also drawn from our domestic iron industry, as was that 
which I have already submitted lating to the first four years 
of the Walker tariff. [I mike no: » for confining my illus- 


ig manufac- 
»pted as fur- 


rity or iack 


trations to this industry, for it our leacti 
turing industry, but its condition is universally ac 
nishing a correct barometer of the ’g 
of prosperity from year to year 
1866 the United States Revenue Commission, a br: 


3 not only 


nch of 





the Treasury Department, addressed a series of interrogatories 
to the manufacturers of thec ry concerning the existing con- 
16 industries they res tively represented, and in- 


dition of tl 
cidentally i 


ing the 


1 
nqjuiring into the condition of these industries dur- 


preceding few years. [ have in my hand a copy of the 
replies to these interrogatories which were submitted by the 
Hon. Daniel J. Morrell, the superintendent of the Cambria Iron 


i 
Works, at Johnstown, Pa. On page2of Mr. Morrell’s statement 
I read that the average wages of unskilled day | if the 
Cambria Iron Works in 18.0 and 1861 were 70 cents per day, and 
that the average wages of mechanics Jame the 
same years were $1.33 per day. 

It is safe to say that the wages of day laborers and mechanics 
in this country have never since 1861, when the Morrill tariff 
went into operation, been so low as Mr. Morrell reported them, 
even since the present Democratic depression began a year ago. 
If it bo said that the country was in the throes of civil strife in 
1861, and that all industrial and other conditions were then ab- 
normal, make answer that this argumentcan not apply to 1860. 
i also feel perfectly safe in declaring that the wages which Mr. 
Morrell gives for 1860 and 1361 were as highas those which pre- 
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at the rks in 
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vailed at the Cambria Iron Works in 1857, 1858, and 1859. I 
have been so informed by a competent authority. 

Seventy cents a day for unskilled labor and $1.33 a day for 
skilled mech:nics! How were these low wages paid? In money? 
Not atall! Instore goods. I have before me several specimens 
of the orders on the store attached to the Cambria Iron Works, 
which were used in those days as a substitute for money by the 
lessees of the works, Messrs. Wood, Morrell & Co. These spec- 
imens of the substitute for a which was paid to skilledand 
unskilled workmen at these works during the last few years of 
the Walker tariff are for the years 1858, 1859, and 1860, and are 
for denominations varying from 5 cents to $2. These store or- 
ders were printed in the form of bank bills, and were known 
as ‘‘scrip.” When the holder of them did not want store goods, 
and did want real money, he was compelled to sell his scrip ata 
discount. 

It would therefore happen thata day laborer who needed money 
would get less than 70 cents a day for his labor, and that a me- 
chanic who needed money would receive less chan $1.33 a day 
for hislabor. Linvite the attention of Senators to these grim 
reminders of ‘the good old times” when we lived under a 
revenue tariff. I will incorporate with my remarks a copy of 
the exact phraseology of one of these samples of Democratic 
store orders which were paid to the workingmenof Johnstown— 
that town of saddest memories—in 1858, 1859, and 1860. The 
condition of the business of Pennsylvania in those years was that 
of actual strangury, and the ghost of the Walker tariff stalks 
the Commonwealth to-day to affright her industries. 


6} cents.] CAMBRIA IRON WORKS, 


Johnstown, March 22, 1859. 
Not transferable. 


Deliver to the bearer six and a quarter cents value in store 
goods for wages due to him. 
For Woop, MORRELL & Co., 
J. REILLY, Clerk. 
To JNO. S. BUCHANAN, 
Storekeeper. 


Mr. President, the displacement, to use a nautical term, of 
this bill in business and values, including the wages of labor in 
this country, is incalculable, In the State of Pennsylvania alone 
it may be measured by hundreds of millions of dollars. On 
Wednesday last I procured from the Census Bureau the pre- 
liminary statistics of manufactures in Pennsylvania, to which I 
invite the attention of the Senate. It conveys to us in mathe- 
matical form the tremendous interest of the State I, in part, 
have the honor to represent in this question. I have thought 
proper to investigate thoroughly some of the interests forming 
the largest factors in this table, and desire to present to the 
Senate with a brevity entirely incommensurate with their im- 
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portance their relations to the pending bill in connection 
their methods of production and with general mention o: +). 
conduct and a statistical analysis of their operations, 

I desire to have the table read at length so that every 7 
may be impressed upon the memory of the Senators of {}, 
jority. My friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Ganiing ep) 1 
understand, will read it. ee 

Mr. GALLINGER proceeded to read the table, and as; 
ing read for some time— 

Mr. GRAY. May lI interrupt the Senator from New 1 
shire for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam enjoying the reading exceedjy.), 

Mr.GRAY. So am I, but I was going to ask, in view ,; \)",, 
fact,that it is so difficult to understand properly the Senator pp.) 
New Hampshire in his reading, that we might have unanino.,< 
consent to have the table printed in the remarks of the Sens}. 
from Pennsylvania so that we may read it at our leisure to-pop. 
row. 

Mr. QUAY. That is objected to, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall endeavor to read more distinct), 
Mr. President, so thatthe Senator may understand me. “ 

The reading of the table, having proceeded for some time 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
permit me to interpose an inquiry? I do not know whether the 
Senator from New Hampshire is delivering his own speech oy 
that of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. [ desire 
to know the object and purpose, if any, of reading these reports 
from the Census Department, as [ understand them to be. Is it 
the intention and object of these statements to show to the coun- 
try that labor is receiving a certain share, alarge share, ashare 
of protection equal to that carried by the McKinley law in the 
cost of the product when made? 

Mr.GALLINGER. The only part of the inquiry I can an- 
swer is that I am doing the Senator from Pennsylvania a cour- 
tesy by reading the table, which I presume isin accordance with 
the custom of the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I will make the inquiry of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. In other words, in order to make 
myself clearly understood, does he undertake to prove from the 
census reports that wages in the factory, when measured by the 
total cost of the product compared with the wages of labor, equal 
the amount of duty carried by the McKinley law? 

Mr. QUAY. The object in view in presenting the table to 
the consideration of the Senate will appear before the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ah! Then I will wait. 

Mr. GALLINGER resumed and concluded the reading of the 
table, which is as follows: 


Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylvania, by specified industries, 1890, preliminary. 
{Eleventh Census of the United States. ] 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 
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Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylvania, by spec 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 
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39, 478, 076 


804 
370 
000 


212 


77 


wid 


, 025 


261, 


850 


008 


3, 524, 269 
1, 116, 034 
7, 940, 483 
1, 194, 056 
1) 492" 810 
824, 
1, 055, 893 
17, 179, 137 


062 


662, 585 


62, 
1, 227, 226 
986, 
8, 531, 183 


212 


472 
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Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylwanta, by specified industries, 1890, preliminary—Continued. 






































Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
Mechanical and manufacturing industries. lish- 
ments 
report- 
ng. 
Grease and tallow (see also Axle grease; Soap and candles) ............. ‘ail 18 
Gunpowder (see also Ammunition; High explosives) ..................-.-..- 15 
RIOR nik oe nko a elt aces uddaindlniersetitsnbhes nak Gide tine shtatentesns 57 
ee Ree eee onan ‘ anne . ‘i 17 
Hardware (see aiso Cutlery and edge tools; ‘Tools 8, not elsewhere specified) . 37 
PE. Cen 5. \ dckcenkventnereneey abetted nates cocwen han aabeetenecatteese 17 
Ee GEN CANE IINUES 3b dcg vecndcndnesh dcdpsirennqethense cece ennaungans meoseeeecene 9 
Hats and caps. not including wool hats (see also Fur goods; Straw goods, 

not elsewhere specified) ........-....... haienenie hake cbvadipeakhitndicanydnkupone 93 
Hay and straw, Dang .-.. 20. ence - 2-2 none conn conn wns ence cone conn cone cons cces---- 8 
High explosives (see also Ammunition; Gunpowder) .... ...............----.- 7 
Hosiery and knit goods (seealso Cottongoods; Glovesand mittens; Woolen te 

ROGGE) .. oc cenacoccenangeccsncaupese Sapam cove cosecmecuesanccocesces #9 
Honse furnishing goods, not elsowhere ‘specified bid noes pekinese Jwen eumodesibbean 82 
SGD inn otic dih sbetae nde cemdiinsesaddrtdeddavseutbitandonsen codstwanes 5 
BAN; MOIMRE i iiconccn soca céeocedncesaedtesung vamesescces ce nmeacesevece covcntinses 8 
ON CONNIE Siliistiescinninntiiiah deineinebtiiinacmiipibeinianeshehaundgin esas debe one 6 
Instruments, professional and scientific. ............-....-----.----0---0--+---- 46 
fron and steel, bolts, nuts, Washers, and rivets...................-......-..-.-- 17 
Iron and steel, forgings...............------. Haan eArinaniipensanonnnendecescée 17 
a ek al sd wee abllio nine sigievasdenns 280 
Tron and steel, nails and spikes, cut and wrought, including wire nails...... 33 
Iron and steel. pipe. Ril icles teaches ces ndieasialiian a c:sidlaiiniiltiliiaids iw cies wieaiinn aatoe 14 
Ironwork, architectural and ornamental (see also Foundry and machine- 

Se I criintintitestthinnaak nhienthnnediiialinesanespitge ethrenastchenint 90 
Ey Cs OE ccinbincktne we se cethnnncqantnbeten nuan codmendsees sewepteope 7 
EE 5. dab euhee i ntihs ebedietnkininedehaenhednd mann direcucocen conn Gedo aaed 5 
Jewelry (see also Watch, clock, and jewelry repairing) ....................... 45 
Jewelry and Te aa Ta semmenwenbbenal 8 
Kaolin and other earth-grinding ; 23 
Kindling-wood...... Bd 21 
Labels and tags 5 
oa and reflectors (see also Gas and lamp fixtures) . 

DEED ems tduentddnatinna UNOS eb aceedsbnGtoneesss Gude bute om eesbeaunenccccesecse e 
RR RE, RR MOTI iicaivate< nde aihedsinhhceliswpietinbesonpsen ween wnn-o-cn ame 3 
Leather goods (see also Pocketbooks; Trunks, and valises) ...............--.- 15 
I I lk rl le eating han cb dwensiemncns cehiiinle 34 
nD, SORES GU ER iinicncccnianndne nipitn taptdicecncresie unaukops aiinsone 376 
LAghtningrods............ neittiisirtineiecii hindi lisiapie anne iiligeinbvatdeasadicibieliie 4 
Lame and cement ......... Pibditi as antidtiededignins nncktmby biadhintauie odes 198 
I, Cts dicks iniatiiibineantiphiicinenesgnendaebunnon eeeseaddsbosnd ese ones 40 
TAquors, malt (see also a ati et 163 
TAthographing and engraving (see also Engravi oe ok including plate 

printing; Photolithographing and engraving; Printing and publishing) -- 27 
NE ID I intents ns. cndhdsandglétiabestscnnnnbdits ddan diwnankesoee 112 
Looking-g Toes and picture frames................... i ateeiaes iments enti iis cielihenecd 126 
Lumber tod other mill products from Tt "ae octane ae 
Lumber, planing-mill products, including sash, doors, and blinds (see also 

Boxes, wooden packing; Wood, turned and carved) ....-.-.-... 2.2. ..2... 2. 467 
Malt (see also Liquors, malt) ...............-..-...... Skoinameinmeehdebs nulidianna 13 
Mantels, slate, marble, and marb'eized..............................-.---.----- 14 
Marble and stone work (see also Monuments ‘and tombstones) ......... + 174 
Masonry, brick and stone (seo also Plastering and stucco work) 650 
DEATORSS... carccccesnaeccusccese 8 
Mats and matting 3 
Mattresses and spring beds (see also Furniture; Wirework, including wire 

ro DRE ch cctede bilnosesucdassncaneycangeh panes eccetgpenvesuconesestee dhe 57 
Millinery and lace goods (see also Artificial feathersand flowers) .........._.- 25 
NO ID SPEED bin niidin pedaeehthes haccebnationned diddanaddens cosunesuce 52 
Mineral and soda waters (see also Bottling) ................. sic itbiialinsshes tbat sete 93 
ND... subiuchsvantdindhi en piaicaduaeiines bntbiniiialibnndtadnhinnttinn tt diiagiseeced 5 
ND CH ERRNIND cn cntinbbvishencnsabebincensedgdiboeina chesecassnnnds ae 48 
Monuments and tombstones (see also Marble and stone work) 209 
IEE 35...0.0 ocihbinetihnniin den sib ameenniseRcohins ot wedi ann 7 
Musical instruments and materials. not s 44 
Musical instruments, organs and materials 19 
Musical instruments, pianos and materials 2 
Needles NG PINS ..... 02... nnowen ence nn cece cneneeeneneen se cwnn cece eens cenenecesece 6 
Ele leit bn ch ighihnnevctgbiepeierbabbnstbnatsudmdiniwsbdinuncebsedeuve 15 
lla a cet hl ci alah tani nchdan ints ow a 5 
Se ll nn kehidhininn co ncsbthion Kendbacedanunetibnaptwes canbedewean 19 
Se i atits Rnteatibirens vanaebe ctekstbnsmechacumenntineasawewalnes J 2 
Painting ANG POPU ANGING 6 ona 3 = ence scncencecccecccsccccncnss 1, 259 
Paints (see also Chemicals; Varnishes) ........................ 7 
Se CR eI ia in nictlitwn ccna dhbatinn Kaan ubecuinadiinainwss 72 
Paper goods, not elsewhere specified ................... 12 
Paper hangings. ............ Snnttdaliia aE Eat nd 8 
Patent medicines and compounds, (see also Druggists’ preparations, not in- 

ny Sr ahs, 0 ceinuile bi aingerciiecksten aati een cabiiinniaaly muinencaie bLaca 126 
TRI BEG I I iii ctiwn chitiinnd sithibcliuiind mdinn emaiteichicdin uisne-ciniieccns 96 
Perfumery and cosmetics (see also Druggists’ preparations, not including 

prescriptions) .............cis0--...... cilia sa cblleaiithn coaphtiatibbnps shininionan 21 
I aa sw niutainsin bind ein basen ecb 55 
NID is, denis tn melaldlinnanddbaheipiin cle -omedindinaiesimidine tnisivess 7 
ET clined cusiinret bain nmin akddlnees dunhubhikeblnew an ewel békbiinwe caceisixces 265 
Photolithographing and engraving (see also Lithographing and engraving; 

SHoSTOOtY PANG BMG OlOCHTOUV PENT) «noc noon cove cmence sa ccoctccamacocdecuessunc 11 
Pickles. ree and sauces (see also Fruits and vegetables, canning and 

UE OIE Shc hin dn ve tacit destanea nem deinea tac ablialialilbiis inalnihis dis Ddimeme wi éuinds onen 2 
EEPOR ROMRGUD |... dinnvdaesssthnnenbiangencsnbheupucwentathansnsesnsncomppieices 7 
Plastering and stucco work (see also Masonry, brick and stone) ............ 190 
Plated and Britannia ware (see also Silverware)... ............................ ll 
Plumbers’ wapelies (see also Brags castings and brass finishing)......._.__. 17 
rng DIN IN a in a cnsinitbuiaibamenaness.. 661 
Pocketbooks (see also Leather goods) ........-..--.-.--....-...--....... 8 
Printing and publishing, book and job, (see also Bookbinding and blank- 

SD niibitivn ona din inibnsoonsaitibtinhcumeiabiabed cncbupiitinn-tinan cine 6 oauadisoc 4418 
= and publishing, music (see also Bookbinding and blank-book mak- 

Une -< sabeUet ase htesbnbbbetnnkte Renebine b4s6 cans sbu ede tacnedeeneense resunn cess 17 


Printing and publishing, newspapers ‘and periodicals (see also B 

and blank-book ee eerc meee 
Printing materials. .................—........ PS A SA RRS DR 10 
Pumps, not including stemm pumps.......... 22.22... cco--cee- ness oes. 15 





Capital. 


$450, 830 
2, 203, 901 
288, 717 
116, 613 
3, 820, 426 
213, 508 


164, 222 


2, 475, 867 
63, 150 
90, 893 


9, 121, 682 
299; 342 
343, 850 
695, 300 

50, 337 

798, 595 

2, 962, 311 

1, 225, 919 
211, 483, 285 
6, 853, 283 
18, 849, 616 


3, 306, 821 
222, 959 
205, 254 

&, 160, 517 

53, 984 
708, 789 
392, 139 

21, ¥62 
479, 857 

45, 181 
697, 792 
496, 195 

5, 054, 413 

25, 111, 007 

171, 050 

1,907,410 

2) 624, 761 

26, 106, 355 


1, 815, 606 


43, 522, 780 


14, 094, 095 
1, 409; 512 
219, 925 

2, 334, 326 
7, 777, 526 
182, 29> 
13, 700 


593, 439 
554, 010 
1, 754, 843 
673; 371 
56, 450 
133, 591 
1, 265, 334 
73, 045 
342, 453 
405, 321 
511, 655 
70, 384 
11, 413 
716, 675 
1, 552, 833 
695, 620 
8, 580, 581 
7, 812, 123 
9, 404, 72 
112, 205 
1,570, 209 


3, 011, 355 
1, 629, 256 
324, 577 


17, 082, 608 
132, 216 
988, 665 


65, 304 


643, 812 
196, 910 
623, 24 
175, 805 
1, 825, 675 
3, 700, 794 
236, 250 


13, O72, 177 
607, 170 
16, 070, 348 
92; 977 
163, 201 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


ae 
17. 
12, 401 
23 » 572 
4, 12 
54, 002 
116, 776 
62, 751 
9, 234, 756 
285, 174 
811, 216 


137, 116 
23, 827 
6,794 
115, 808 
9, 332 
34, 837 
59, 033 
2, 271 
23. 242 » 
3, 129 
12, 528 
Bl, 007 


1, 326, 626 


626, 568 
58, 958 
16, 856 


1,012 


110, 27 


830, 418 
2038, 775 
62, 596 


543, 668 
15, 489 
156, 998 


11, 165 


80, 746 
7,993 
39, 169 
10, 159 
87, 117 
215, 495 


21,721 
2, 446, 55 
94, 057 
4,753, 106 


10, 887 
6, 812 





—- 
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| 
} 











































































































Average number 
of employés 
and total wages.* | ¢, . f 
—s | 7 a, ™m< 
=m- 
slant . i Wages | 
! 
183 » 
475 | 
106 a 

3, 164 
168 | i 
114 

2, 263 
"64 ; 

89 | 
15, 941 
251 
BE l 
132 
42 
542 ) 

3 761 2 | 3.9 

1, 165 554, 858 | { 

86,437 | 48, 675,495 | 169, 

5, 350 8, 600, 863 i 6, 

9,431} 4,634,606] 20; 

2,758 | 1,524, 686 75, 753 
3it 122, 359 28, B11 
125 59, 974 46, 071 

1, 096 $63,580} 1,886,311 
104 55, 002 
431 197, 638 
530 170, 312 t 

41 14,414 

101 71, 082 

67 37, 799 

97 57, 344 

571 279, 135 { 
3,029] 1,692,065] 7, 
8,543 | 4,007,524] 27,8 | 

85 61, 504 

2,078 722, 556 86,054] 1,7 
469 312, 1,3 2} 4 

3,562] 2,831, O43 6, 4 | ; 
886 563, 092 4 598, 4 
239 133, 726 76, 42 4 ¢ 
727 416, 765 590,741] 1,362 

18, 663 5, 466,123 | 15, 392, 463 } 

8,633 | 4,862,796 
182 93, 672 84 
262 177, 085 ra 

2,546] 1,780,089 730 | 

13,854 | 9,224, 199 428 
250 66, 142 62, 080 

18 6, 132 ! 
497 261,612 706, 04 
626 221, 607 417,8 

2, 123 742, 769! 1,583 

4419 225, 511 282 
58 22, 432 R4 
277 182, 812 BA, 
945 600, 132 664 
45 95, 252 116 
255 172,793 104 
304 199, 737 | 7 
249 193, 155 
74 30, 365 

3 8, 547 
96 49, 548 1, 04 
187 171,338 | 1,1 
741 306, 042 

6,558 | 4,328,701} 2,¢ 

1,974] 1,210,581 4 

8,059 | 1,886,935 | 4, 

76 30, 376 | 
602 303,209} 1 
939 551, 749 1 ‘ 

3,108 | §£,602, 713 | 
279 131, 436 | 

8,496 | 1,735,257 | 15, 006, 0! 

104 52, 058 %), 579 ' 

1, 126 | 643, 345 | 428, 519 

' 
110 82, 415 | 3, 434 

1,020 371, 355 44, 679 
291 159, 143 166 ) 

1,399} 1,017, #24 550,609) 1 
168 90, 336 101, 814 | «aan ane 
840 520, 072 566,719 | ane 7% 

4,205} 2,700,559] 3,359,324) 7 
166 79, 800 113, 988 | 

7,102] 4,051,012} 3,840,578 | sa i 
179 104, 522 126, 519 | Per 

10,058 | 6,567,603} 4,448,814) 0, 580.0.) 
81 53, 278 75, 180 a) 
BL 30, 221 48, 272 — 
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Statistics of manufactures of the S'ate of Pennsylvania, by specified industries, 1890, preliminary—Continued. 













































ee —— — $$ — —————— 7 - 
’ ~ | | Average number | 
; e| of employes 
b | | Miscella and total wages.* | Cost of a 
ar aal ic i nufartnrine indnatries Ca an peous i _ -| materia ee 
Vechanical and manufacturing industri | : | expense Em 7 : 2 
} “Mm v ‘ 
| ploy . 
saa Sa ) | 04, 770 | 826, 768 | S127, 14 S150, 0 440 
sfrigerators ......--- 22a. 2-20 nn~ enna n= none cone toe nnn ness monn nee sane mons = peenaee > | oo. “oe } saa’ aa 
ae on i society banners and emblems (see also Flags and banners) .-..| 3 f . ' 
Roofing and rooting materials (see also Tinsmithing, coppersmithing, and | a, a 
sheet-iron Working) ......-- ------ --00 - 0 cen e conn coon cone conn cece ensooseess sess} " 364 | 
Rubber and elastic Goods ....-.-.------+----0-++--nnnn-ennannnnnnonesecen eras sees Tl} 2 46 | 1, O23 
Saddlery and harne SE SSR SEES CSEEES COES an Ssde RS SeSesecsezes | | “9 3 
Safes and vaults.... ww eee nae n ee sree nae e ee cne ne en sete erce rn snanesassanenaanaans af ; ° ve | 
Bails. ......--25<0-see- ja ones pe ecernonecs cnen co sesess cesnenesseweowssoseuconoon sens asses i} = 2’ 999 | 
Sausage (see also Slaughtering) .-.-....--.-.--------------+--+---+++--- ---- a or es 
he oak cankdhwwresstenusees wees coco uncu sh pind Saener ceGdban = | 2, 513 von 
Scales and balances ..........---------- “a pie daub anedibdenesabdébeimabeks cate Z| » B58 | 
Sewing-machine repairing --- ee ee eee g | ; ¥ 
Sewing machines and attachm 3 nen nn nn wenn wwe e nnn cee e en neenceeecesess sueset sole. im ge" ¢ ‘ 
a 1, 707, 968 TDi 
Shirts (se 7 ice _ 65, TSE | 
DE cntiinnebsiiendowsaciintnins soem eeWitaaetelndnienwaunemTal micmmibeduwiiceses --| BY . » 882 § : 
5 24, 075 | 
SNOW CASS. . 2220 oe noe nono nn cow ce conn cone en ween ee ceen secs seeeseseneme sa cenn anne | wt gordo Oo =1 | 
Silk and silk goods. .... .-..-.---2 ------ 2220-2 s nee enn +222 enon teen eene cenen--- <i} ’ ; 9, coe “2 ane 
WONG qs ccncencdna sascancseats anda scepeatedsesdoes opanenceccncoseses oon-2----- | ‘ 269, § » 623 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale (see also Lard, refined; Sausage, | 114 4, 828. 593 | 15, 850 
refined; Sausage) .......-...------. wcecccccccese= mans sonee= nn onan Jane anne en anne ei ooo = 850 
Slaughtering, wholesale, not including meat packing (see also Lard) -.-.--- 178 | 1, 352 196 0, 722 | 
Smelting and refining...-..-. www ne nan none ee nnn nen nnn nna seen nn nn sone ee eee ens ae- oe = > on 7 8 | 
Soap and candles (see also Grease; TalloW) .-...------------------------------- a 2, 98: pan : ~ } 
Sporting goods ...................----------------- ecenccoscecencnccsesnacesscess 10 o27, = Cf 
Springs, steel, car, and carriago.....-..---------- : j 927, 
Stamped ware (see also Tinsmithing, coppersmit | =| oun aii Paes | 
ING)... 002 -0n0e--erenarnencsnnee=snzane,cesnsnenenstsnnnnasaeearenensessns= ----| 22] gad te 240 | 317,763] | 761, 89 
Stationery goods not elsewhere specified... ......~------~~----+----------------| 35 | 1,502, 826 119,612 | 1,827 4,200 18, 245 . 158, 491 
Steamfittings and heating apparatus (see also Foundry and machine-shop is aeons } onan oan nee i anitede 
ee ee ee ee ete Oo ~, WO4, 53, 1s ~ aee wo, 215 O47, ) : 6 I 
enn rer a Siihetlh malaika intesti dibbthstbaace se 15 | 149, 197 33, 621 147 78, 970 147, 310 350,510 
s oie a ecitliincaweeses 14 113, 665 10, 631 67 43, 965 27, 400 102, 817 
ee lectroty ping (see also 1 ‘ype di 8 176, 810 82,517 176 129, 012 50, 519 264, 669 
Stereotyping and electrotyping (see also Type founding.......-.-.------------ } , 178, 810 2,517 7 129, 012 50, 519 _ 264, 6 
Sugar and molasses refining ..........-..- ---<--20-- 000+ 00ne0 ne -nee eee e e+ +e | 10 7, 113, 245 584, 892 1,524 753, 574 | 41, 836, 095 46 599, 7 i 
Surgical appliances (see also Artificial limbs) ........-.-.-.-.---------------- o | = S& = ~ — 133, 921 - i 
Taxidermy .....-..-------- ~~ --02-- on2< 20+ enn = none ne enone nee nnnns see cern nn en== } u 8, 75 tr 54 3 _ Dy 202 abr B10 | : 
Timber products not manufactured at mill ..........-..-.---------------------- | Yo 1, 584, 520 73,366 | 1,890 44, 452 4,635 1, 
Tinsmithing, coppersmithing, and sheet iron working (see also Roofing ale | eee ~ dae ile jaan aida 
and roofing materials; Stamped WATE) - --.---- 200 eonn ence nner ennnennnenennnns| Jo | 4,679, 432 300, 863 3,915 | 2,230,014 >, 900, 615 6, 580, 224 
Tobacco: | i outs : oa aad ae santos | 
SE NE, BEE CURIS oo tancanccnenssdsnkchsonsdtecsenecnceenss emesis } 1 | 1,347,228 372, 956 330 | 155, 240 . 507, 282 
EES RATE REIS RE Se EE | 1,967] 9,471,276 | 3,962,955 | 18,909 | 6,482,202 | 7,299,782 1 
SNe CI COO oo 6. oiniciinh dhtnie «cee tenn nirttimenesines| 47 943, 846 78, 652 1,010 199, 427 1, 555, 536 2 
Tools, not elsewhere specified (see also Cutlery and edge tools; Hardware... 2 2, 599, 743 105 a = aoae 1, = - 2. 
ST GEE ND 0. onrwenccceonsetnds en succes eceseepanes sass sccesesseueounsscucnst 4 399, 553 26, 384 5x 76, It 148, 188 
Syanke and valises (see also Leather goods................---.----.-..-----..- 7} 291, 087 44, 602 368 171, 471 289, 313 : 
Type founding (see also Stereotyping and electrotyping) -...-......--.--..... 5} 1,035, 000 37, 272 | 22 27, 261 128, 630 
PE OOWTINGES GG BUDBIIOS ...w cnn cccccoccaccmns cocesucsusevescocecesswcounveecccnss 3 | 130, 479 3, 615 55 36, 600 _16, 850 
I ele een ee eee eens b a} § 118, 800 | O44, 717 2.715 1, 100, 416 3,783, 768 
Upholstery materials (see also Carpets and rugs, other than rag; Woolen | ee ae Da 
goods; Worsted goods) i i Re 22 982, 211 53, 853 | 96 302 537 750, 161 
I A I sn ee ceeenningmendamemenadane>dakindbieeses 17 543, 415 ‘ 114, 656 621, 392 
Vinegar and cider ............ iillicheites: tit hienes din diencia tate iuaiiabendipaays median atimdeaa niet 35} 235, 886 2 52, 498 160 317 
Washing machines and clothes wringers .... ......-.. 2.22.22 cece ccseee eee ene 2 491, 309 28 126, 609 248, 758 
inline nc dinbunsnceniideinnn: dle tgeh: diandeapbineteih thyakuittnebenenen 7 1, 541, 274 : 512, 926 1, 196, 668 
Watch, clock, and jewelry repairing (see also Jewelry) ....................... } 425 971,118 5 | 523, 965 219, 265 
TT vk: « seacsoadueaphcabitieid denadecdedienntaniieniisehdéinibedutennneneenes 3 41, 100 | 10, 100 a1, 738 
Sika dew ddige ba cirhabendad dlid shen deandicbapebeiniiatwbAdtedine sd dmntns sone 14 121, 144 38, O22 
Window shades sia satin tah vt elie aciciatthtiee shah acidic atta nthe ian we! 35 377, 115 i 402, 807 
i eae: 7 3, 096, 209 | 842, 336 3, 588, 006 
Wirework, including wire rops and cable (see also Mattress | i 
Beds) .........-.--e0s0--0-e- ; 47} 1,729,173 | 71,707 | , 284 738, 921 1, 478, 453 
Wood, turned and carved (see als an 
sash, doors, and blinds) 82 | 720, 589 39, 596 372, 702 362, 779 5 90 
Woodenware, not elsewhere spec 15 | 291,911 15, 096 | 82, 877 159, 189 266, 772 
I ia) aE alee ae Ae ae os eee) e 17 | 1,048, 804 58. 490 330, 050 | 747, 700 1, 444, 180 
Woolen goods (see also Carpets and rugs, other than rag; Felt goods; | | | a ast. 
Gloves and mittens; Hosiery and knit goods............................--.. 264 1, 356,268 | 16,061 | 19, 198, 990 29, 878, 010 
i a lta a i ahi les a te 41 | 975,930 | 9,453 | 11, 539, 880 17, 861, 776 
Sener SUITS. 23, uc ncaa os shee Je acu enauabbebinedtaddeitcadesec...... | 66 380,305! 2, 666 » 723, 422 | 6, 431, 905 
{ | | 


*Includes officers, firm members, and clerks, and their salaries. 

tEmbraces: Bellows, 2; bells, 1; belting and hose, linen, 2; belting and hose, rubber, 2; boots and shoes, rubber, 1; brass and copper, rolled, 1; carpets 
wood, 1; chocolate and cocoa products, 2; clocks, 1; drug grinding, 1; enameled goods, 1; fire-extinguishers, chemical, 1; flreworks, 2; fruit-jar trim- 
mings, 2; furs, dressed, 2; gas stoves, 2; graphite, 1; grindstones, 1; hand-knit goods, 2; hooks and eyes, 1; horseshoes, factory product, |; iron and steel 
doors and shutters, 1; lapidary work, 2; lard, refined, 1; leather, patent and enameled, 1; oil. tluminating, 1; oil, lard, 2; oil, resin. 1; ollcloth, foor, 1; 
oleomargarine, 1; pens, fountain and stylographic, 1; pens, steel, 1; printing tip, 2; pulp, wood, 2; pulp, from fiber, other than wood, 1; registers, car 
fare, 1; rules, ivory and wood, 1; sand and emery paper and cloth, 2; s: i . 


hine, 2; screws, wood, 1; silversmithing, 2; soda-water apparat a 
starch, 1; straw goods, not elsewhere specified, 1; vault lignts aud ventila vatch anil clock materials, 2; watches, 1; windmills, ! 











Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I reserve for the future further 
allusion to the wonderful facets developed by this table, and now 
come tothe specific recommendations of the pending measure. 
And first I will consider those which relate to the leading indus- 
try of the country after agriculture—the manufacture of iron and 
steel. Before entering upon the discussion of the duties on iron 
and steel which have been recommended, it seems to be desir- 
able that some attention should be paid to the complicated and 
expensive processes by which iron and steel are manufactured 
inourday,and afterwards that weshould inquire into the growth 
and present development of the iron and steel industries of the 
United States, which country, [ hope it may be suggested with- 
Out offense in this Chamber, is the only one for which we are 
called upon to legislate. 

The manufacture of iron and its derivatives is founded upon 


a substantial substratum of labor, ore, fuel, and flux, all accu- 
mulated at a place where furnaces and theirattendantapparatus 
and machinery are provided for their utilization. 

PIG IRON. 

At the present time in the general practice the ore is taken 
first to hollow, iron-jacketed, tower-like structures, fire-brick 
lined, 60 to 80 feetin height, and from 16 to 25 feet in their 
largest internal diameter, called blast furnaces. But in special 
cases, when the ore is contaminated with sulphur, it is subjected 
to a preliminary roasting in kilns or in heaps on the ground, to 
expel as much as possibie of this deleterious ingredient. 

The ores used contain from 40 per cent in some localities to 60 
per cent in others of metallic iron, the remainder of the ore 
consisting of oxygen and various earthy impurities. Such a 
furnace as we have named will produce from the best ores and 
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fuel about 300 tons of pig iron in twenty-four hours. To attain 


this product about 900 tons of material must be raised to the top | the puddle of molten metal is stirr 


of the furnace, and be thrown into it at the rate of about half a 
ton per minute; and the hot and fusing mass in the interior of 
the vast structure must be digested by the aid of 1,200 tons of 
air, which has been heated to a temperature of 1,000 degrees to 


1,200 degrees on its way to the furnace by passing through three | 
or four structures called hot-blast stoves, each of which is nearly | 
| can be seen floating in the liquid cinder, formed 


as large as the furnace itself. 

This vast mass of heated air, exceeding in weight the whole 
of the solid contents of the furnace, is delivered to the hot-blast 
stoves by powerful blowing engines at the rate of 25,000 cubic 
feet per minute, at a pressure of 8 or 10 pounds per square inch; 
but owing to its expansion by the heat which it receives in the 
heating stoves its volume when it reaches the furnace will have 
become 75,000 cubic feet, and this enormous volume of torrefied 
air is forced into the furnace near its base in one moment of time 
through seven pipes called tuyeres, having apertures 6 inches in 
diameter, at a velocity of over 600 miles per hour—six times the 
velocity of the most destructive tornado. 

The result of all this hoisting, neene, blast-heating, 
and blowing, in the destructive combustion, fusion, and con- 
sumption of nearly 1,000 tons of solid materials and 1,200 tons of 
atmospheric air every twenty-four hours, is about 300 tons of 
pig iron and 160 tonsof awaste productcalledcinder. This cin- 
der is the product of the combination of the lime in the lime- 
stone, which is used in the furnace as a flux, with the earthy 
impurities of the ore and fuel. It isgenerally of no value what- 
ever, and its removal is troublesome and expensive. 

As the fusion of the materials in the furnace progresses the 
resulting fluid iron accumulates in the lower partof the furnace, 
called the hearth, and the melted cinder floating upon its sur- 
face is from time to time drawn off through an opening, some 
distance above the bottom of the hearth, called the cinder tap; 
and when the fluid iron reaches this pointit is drawn off through 
a tap hole on a level with the bottomof the hearth. Whilethis 
operation is taking place the blowing enginesarestopped. The 
fluid iron as it leaves the hearth enters a long gutter formed in 
the sand floor of the casting house. At intervals on each side 
there are other gutters or runners, branching from it at right 
angles, and at right angles to these extend narrow oblong cavi- 
ties in the sand floor, which serve as molds for the pigsof iron. 
The metal in the gutters or runners from which these molds 

et their supply is called the ‘‘ sow;” the collection of molds is 
aman as the ‘‘pig bed;” and the iron taken from them is the 
familiar pig iron of commerce. 

The quality of this pig iron is as various asthe materials from 
which it is made ak the skill of the workmen who make it. 
The iron produced at any one furnace is not by any means al- 
ways uniform in quality, the varying quantity of moisture in the 
atmosphere and in the materials used exerting a notable influ- 
ence upon the quality of the product of the furnace. 

As the product is not uniform the pig iron has to be sorted or 
graded. This operation consists in breaking each pig and noting 
the character of the fracture and fixing its grade accordingly. 
Pig iron is not uniformly graded throughout the United States, 
but a typical scale of gradation is as follows, namely: No. 1 
foundry; No. 2 foundry; No. 3 foundry; Gray cme or mill; 
Mottled, White; No.1 foundry being the softest, and the grades 
increasing in hardness to the end of the scale. This gradin 
has reference only to ordinary commercial pig iron intende 
for foundry and mill use. There is in addition a well-defined 
grade of iron known as Bessemer pig, intended especially for 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel, and for this business we 
have two other gradesof pig iron, ferro-manganese and spiegel- 
eisen, the first containing from 15 to 80 per cent of manganese, 
and the second from 8 to 15 per cent of the same metal. Then 
we have pig iron called ferro-silicon, or ferro-chromium, ac- 
cording to their content of silicon or chromium. 

Further pig irons are classified by the fuel used in the blast 
furnace. ence we have charcoal pig, coke pig, anthracite pig, 
and raw coal pig, the last being made with uncoked bituminous 
coal as the fuel. At the present time pig iron in some of its 
forms is the solid foundation on which rests the manufacture of 
wrought iron and steel. 

WROUGHT IRON. 


For the manufacture of wrought iron a suitable grade of pig- 
iron is selected, usually gray forge, and is first treated in a pud- 
dling furnace. This furnace as commonly constructed hasa grate 
‘and fire-box above it at one end, and a chimney at the other, 
and between the two there isachamber through which the flame 
and heat from the fuel burned in the fire-box passes on its wa. 
to the chimney. The chamber as well as the fire-box is covere 
by a flat-arched roof of fire-brick, which serves to confine, re- 
flect, and concentrate the heat upon the pig iron placed in the 
chamber, which islined on itssides with a material called ‘ fix,” 
usually made mainly of a suitable quality of iron ore. 
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In somewhat over an hour's time the pig iron is melted, and 


ed vigorously for some time 


(hence the term puddling applied to thisfurnace operation) with 


an iron hooked toolcalledarabble. During thi atin, cine 
ful attention is paid to the condition of the — bey cong a 
ulation of the chimney damper. This work with the rab ble be 
very exhausting, and after it has continued nearly an od , a. 
metal begins to granulate or ‘‘come to nature,” and its particles 
urtly from sen- 
arated impurities of the iron and partly from : eae a tite 
fix which has combined with them, like white-hot peas in a red- 
hotsoup. The puddler then gathers the rapidly granulatine 
iron into balls weighing about 100 poundseach. These bulls are 
full of cavities, and may be likened with propriety to creat 
peng of iron saturated with liquid cinder. Care is taken that 
they are at what is called a welding heat, when they are reinoved 
from the furnace by huge tongs and rapidly carried to a pon- 
derous machine called a squeezer, which seizes upon the ball 
and compresses it with great force, thus expelling the most of 
its contained cinder, and finally ejects it as a rough, red-jot. 
short, solid cinder, which is immediately taken to a train of polls 
called the puddle mill (sometimes muck rolls), and rapidly rolled 
into a rude flat bar called a muck bar. ; 

This has usually a very unpromising appearance; it is rarely 
entirely straight; its surface is rough; its edges cracked and 
jagged, and its ends ragged. Nevertheless, despite this disrep- 
utable appearance, there is good material in the bar, but it needs 
to undergo a reworking and purifying process before this can be 
solely relied on for the work of the world. The muck bar is 
therefore taken to a pair of uncouth shears having jaws of steel, 
which cut it into definite lengths, acertain number of which are 
piled upon each other, and this pile is taken to a heating fur- 
nace and therein brought to a high welding heat, and thence it 
goes to a set of grooved rolls, called a bar mill, and is rolled into 
a bar of the size and length desired. A large variety of rolling 
mills and rolls arein use, each intended for making a certain 
shape or character of iron. There are puddle rolls, bar mills, 
rod mills, universal mills, merchant mills, plate rolls, sheet 
rolls, rail rolls, etc. 

STEEL. 

The process I have outlined is substantially that which isem- 
ployed in all civilized countries at the present day for the 
manufacture of iron; but steel is year by year being used in 
ever increasing quantities for works formerly made of wrought 
iron—railway rails, bridges, beams, boiler plate, nails, wire, 
armor plate,and cannon. The vast variety of irregular sections, 
known as structural shapes, are also largely, and many of them 
entirely, made of steel. 

Steel has been known froma very remote period; but until the 
invention of the Bessemer process about forty years ago its use 
was mainly confined to the manufacture of cutting implements 
or tools. There is an extended catalogue of the kinds of steel 
and processes for its manufacture, and nothing short of an elab- 
— treatise would suffice to give even a brief notice of them 

Broadly, and in the most general sense, steel differs from 
wrought iron in its structure, that of the iron being fibrous or 
laminated, and that of steel crystalline and homogeneous. [or- 
merly the distinguishing characteristic of steel was its ability to 
be forged, hardened, and tempered; but atthe present time there 
is a large quantity of steel made that will neither harden nor 
temper; and, although it is structurally crystalline and homo- 
geneous, it is quite as soft as the softest wrought iron, and will 
work under the hammer as easily. That which confers upon 
such steel the possibility of being hardened and tempered is the 
addition of a modicum of the element carbon; when fifteen one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of this is present the steel cin be 
hardened very slightly, and as the percentage of carbon Is 1n- 
creased the capacity of the metal for hardening is augmented, 
but at the same time it becomes more and more difficult to forge, 
until when the carbon reaches 1+ per cent the steel practically 
ceases to be malleable, and its fracture begins to assume the 
appearance of that of white pig iron. Its ability to assimilate 
carbon appears to reach its limit at 44 per cent. 

BESSEMER STEEL. 

By far the largest part of the steel used in the industries of 
the world is manufactured by the Bessomer process. This proc 
ess properly commences with pig iron ina molten state. This 
is poured, in some cases 20 tonsat once, intoa pear-shaped vessel 
made of plate iron or steel lined with an exceedingly refractory 
material called ganister. This vessel is called a converter, and 
in it the molten iron is converted into steel. The converter \ 
mounted on trunnions similar to the piece of ordnance called a 
mortar. At the bottom of the converter is fixed an attachment 
called a wind box, from which several clusters of holes, called 
tuyeres, pass through the lining and communicate with the in- 
terior of the vessel. At the opposite end is an opening, or mouth, 
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and through this the molten iron is poured into the converter, 
and from this the liquid steel is poured out at the conclusion of 
the converting operation. 

This operation consists substantially in blowing air into the 
wind box at such a pressure that it will pass upwards through the 
tuyeres and the melted metal above them, violently —s it 
and rapidly oxidizing and removing the elements silicon and 
carbon which are present in excess. While the blow, as this 

rt of the processis called, continues, usually from eighteen to 
enty-five minutes, the vessel trembles Seer intensely hot 
flames issue roaring from its mouth, and the air, instead of chill- 
ing the metal, increases its temperature as the result of the 
combustion of the carbon and silicon to a degree far in excess 
of that attained in any other operation upon iron. As the ele- 
ments named are rapidly burned out of the metal the flame at 
the converter’s mouth changes its appearance; its volume di- 
minishes, and shows a tendency to drop back into the converter, 
and it is by the indications of this flame that the supervisor, 
called the blower, of the conversion judges that the blow is 
finished. 

The vessel is now quickly turned upon its trunnions by hy- 
draulic machinery until its tuyeres are above the surface of the 
metal, and then acertain quantity of a metal called spiegeleisen, 
fixed with reference to the quality of the steel required, is poured 
into the converter. This metal is a triple compound of the ele- 
ments iron, carbon, and manganese, and its special function is 
to restore to the metal under treatment a certain proportion of 
carbon and to remove any oxide of iron that may exist in the 
fluid mass. Spiegeleisen is not always used for this purpose, but 
another triple compound of the same elements, buthaving man- 
ganese in a very much larger proportion, called ferro-manga- 
nese, isemployed. As soon as the spiegeleisen or its equivalent 
is added the metal is poured from the converter into a casting 
ladle, and thence through a tap hole in its bottom it is run into 
ingot molds of a form determined by the use for which the steel 
is intended. 

As soon as theingots are sufficiently solidified the molds are 
stripped from them, and the steel ingot is taken while still red- 
hot to receive a sufficient increment of heat to enable it to be 
rolled. It is then taken to the blooming mill and thence to the 
rolls and given the final shape intended, be it rail, beam, bar, 
plate, or sheet. Special rolls os for each form are of 
course employed. In some of the largest steel rail mills rails 

84 feet in length are rolled from the ingot, and while still red- 

ot they are cut by seven circular saws into six rails of 30 feet 
each and twocrop ends. To such perfection has this process o? 
making steel attained that it is now possible to make a steel rail 
for a less sum than an iron rail can possibly be made, and in fact 
at no time in our history have iron rails sold for as low a price 
as have steel rails within the past year. 

The vast economies to the purchaser of steel and the country 
at large, consequent upon the perfecting of modern processes of 
making steel and of machinery for its manufacture, are alto- 
gether due to a competition which the beneficent operation of 
the protective principle in our tariff legislation has established. 

OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 

Next in importance to the Bessemer process among the mul- 
titudes of methods of making steel we find that known as the 
open hearth process. This consists substantially in melting on 
the hearth, or bottom, of a gas-fired furnace a certain weight of 
the best quality of pig iron, which, from the fact of its being 
pig iron, contains much more of the steel-making element, car- 

n, thanis admissible on steel. As soon as this iron is entirely 
melted there is added to it, as rapidly as it will fuse and incor- 
porate with the fluid metal, scraps, turnings, or clippings of 
wrought iron or soft steel, in quantity sufficient to modify the 
influence of the carbon in the pig iron to such an extent that 
the fluid mass of metal will have the proper percentage of car- 
bon for the grade or temper of steel which is desired. As soon 
as this point is reached the metal is tapped from the furnace into 
a casting ladle and run into ingots, as already described. The 
steol produced in this way is largely used for boiler plates, forg- 
ings for cannon, heavy shafting, armor plates, ete. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The next most important process for manufacturing steel is 
much more ancient than those already described, and has been 
used among Oriental nations from a hoary antiquity; it iscalled 
the crucible process. In its conduct, as its name suggests, cruci- 
bles are employed. Those in American steel works are made of 
& mixture of plumbago and clay, and will contain from 70 to 100 
pounds of melted steel. There is a wide diversity of materials 
and proportions used in these crucibles for the making of steel, 
each manufacturer having his pet ingredients and special puri- 
fying “ physic; ” butit is entirely safe to say that by far the larg- 
est partof their contentsconsists of iron and carbon in some form. 

Formerly these crucibles were placed in the midst of a mass 
of solid fuel in order to melt their contents, but at the present 











time in the best equipped works they are put, in groups of six, 
into small fire-brick chambers, or melting holes, which are in- 
tensely heated by gaseous fuel, the flame of which circulates 
among and entirely envelops the crucibles. When the fusion is 
complete, which usually requires about three hours, the cruci- 
bles are lifted from the melting holes by huge tongs and their 
contents poured intoingot molds. From these molds the ignots 
are taken and reheated and hammered or rolled. 

The product of this process of making steel is usually much 
harder than that of the two processes before described, although 
equally soft steel can be made by either process. Crucible steel 
is usually employed for the making of all varieties of cutting 
tools, and for the manufacture of all kinds of springs that are 
made of steel. 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST. 

The making of crucible steel was first undertaken in the 
United States by the brothers William and John Hill Garrard, 
who commenced making steel at Cincinnati in August, 1832. 
Their experience is a sad illustration of the inevitable results of 
Democratic tariff legislation. It isa matterof record that ‘‘ the 
enterprise was started during Jackson's first term of office, and 
about the time that the law was passed for a gradual reduction 
of duties on all imports for a decade, and with this gradual re- 
duction of duties foreign importation increased, to pay for which 
the country was drainedof money. Manufactories were closed, 
culminating in the great panic a 1837, at which time the enter- 
prise went down in the general wreck that engulfed the infant 
manufactures in their cradles all over the country.” 

FUELS USED IN MAKING IRON AND STEEL. 

The first fuel used in the manufacture of iron in America was 
charcoal, and it continued to be the fuel exclusively emp!oyed 
for the making of pig iron from the commencement of the busi- 
ness at Lynn, Mass., in 1645, until the 4th of July, 1840, when 
the regular manufacture of pig iron, with anthracite coal as fuel, 
was inaugurated by the late David Thomas at the works of the 
Crane [ron Company at Catasauqua, Pa. 

Charcoal is obtained by the destructive dry distillation of 
wood (the harder varieties being preferred) by igniting and 
charring it with a very limited access of air either in what are 
called pits (much theoldest method), but which are in reality 
heaps covered with clay or turf, or in large brick ovens or kilns. 
The effect of this operation is to drive off all the moisture and 
the gaseous constituents of the wood, and when the process is 
completed all that remains is the carbonaceous and earthy por- 
tions in the form of the well-known charcoal which was the 
primitive iron-smelting fuel, and which is at the present time 
the most expensive fuel used. 

[ron smelted by charcoal has always deservedly held a high 
reputation for quality: occasioned, it is true, by the absence of 
objectionable impurities in thisfuel. But nofuel yet discovered 
can smelt a good quality of pig iron from an ore that is largely 
contaminated with impurities that readily combine with the 
iron, and the good reputation of charcoal iron is due in no small 
degree to the fact that care is usually taken when this very ex- 
pensive fuel is used to employ it for the reduction of ores that 
are very rich in iron and at the same time practically free from 
the twin abominations of the iron smelter, phosphorus and sul- 
phur. 

Anthracite coal was first discovered in the United States about 
1770, but was not used successfully for the smelting of iron until 
1840, as already stated. This fact affords a good illustration of 
the time required to bring into successful use most important 
discoveries. At this date itis difficult for the casual reader to 
comprehend that it required seventy years to convinces the iron- 
workers of Pennsylvania that their ores could be smelted with 
anthracite coal as the fuel. But, fortunately for the enlighten- 
ment of the succeeding generations, history is full of instructive 
comparisons, and we have only to open its broad pages to learn 
that a much longer time, time in fact filled with most abundant 
and convincing evidence, has been spent in the effort to satisfy 
the now dominant political party of the country of the beneficent 
results of a policy which protects the hearths and homes of 
American workmen from poverty, promotes the welfare of every 
citizen, strengthens the arms of the nation, and has made its 
power respected wherever its flag flies. 

Notwithstanding the experience of a hundred years, laden 
with an amount of evidence which would be regarded as amply 
sufficient to establish a fact in any court of justice, the regnant 
party is still unconvinced. Itshould not therefore be considered 
as surprising that the early ironmasters failed to promptly rec- 
ognize the great industrial valve of a fuel in the use of which 
there was no experience to guide them, and every attempt at 
which use must as a matter of necessity be purely tentative and 
experimental. 

Coke may be defined as the charcoal of bituminous coal, as it 
is manufactured from that variety of mineral fuel by treating it 
in heaps or in ovens in a way quite similar to that used to con- 
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vert wood into charcoal. The volatile matters are driven off, 
andthe remainder is the coke which is used in the manufacture 
of iron—a hard, porous, resonant, gray material, capable of bear- 
ing a heavy burden in the blast furnace without crushing. 

The commencement of its use in the blast furnace in this coun- 
try is nearly coeval with that of the first employmentof anthra- 
cite coal for smelting the ores of iron, the first successful coke 
furnace having been erected at. Lonaconing, Allegany County, 
Md., in 1837. Coke was, however, used much earlier than this 
in rolling mills, and it is believed that its first use in such es- 
tablishments was in a mill built by Col. Isaac Meason in 1816~"17 
at Plumsock, on Redstone Creek, Fayette County, Pa. This is 
said to have been the first place at which iron was puddled in 
this country. 

Raw or uncoked bituminous coal has been used to a limited 
extent in blastfurnaces. The first furnace built in Americawith 
the intention of using raw bituminous coal as fuel was erected in 
1845 for Messrs. Wilkinson, Wilkes & Co., at Lowell, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, by John Crowther, and was put in blast by him on 
the 8th of August, 1846. Raw bituminous coal has been largely 
used all over the country as a fuel in puddling furnaces, heating 
furnaces, and forges for the making and working of wrought 
iron. 

Gas has never been used in a blast furnace for the smelting of 
iron ores, but during the past twenty-five years it has been used 
in constantly increasing quantities in the manufacture from pig 
iron, of wrought iron and steel. There are two varieties of gas 
used as fuel, the artificial, or ‘‘ producer” gas, and natural gas. 
Each of these is quite different in its chemical composition from 
the gas used for illumination. The useof artificial fuel gas was 
introduced in this country in connection with afurnace invented 
by C. W. & F. Siemens, promifient German engineers, about 
1866. The first furnace for melting steel in pots by the use of 

ascous fue! was erected at the works of Messrs. Anderson & 
oods in Pittsburg in the spring of 1868 by William Durfee, 
from drawings furnished by J. Thorpe Potts, an English engi- 
neer, who represented for a long time the European inventors 
in this country. 

rom that time the use of gas as a fuel in steel and iron mills 
has steadily increased, and in some instances the natural gas is 
carried 40 miles from the gas wells to works that distance be- 
yond what is known as the gas belt. One large works has three 
such supply pipes, and natural gas is in some instances carried 
very much farther to the mills. 

Oil has been used to some extent as a fuel for the manufacture 
of iron and steel; and extensive pipe lines have been laid down 
for its conveyance from the oil wells to large manufacturing 
centers, but it is not yet fully determined whether it can suc- 
cessfully compete with other fuels. 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE [RON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A summary of the progress made by the United States in the 
development of its iron and steel industries in the twenty-one 
years extending from 1872 to 1892 is interesting. The changes 
of these twenty-one years in the processesof iron and steel man- 
ufacture in our country, in the uses to which these products have 
been applied, in the quantities which have been produced, and 
in the prices at which they’ have been sold have been in the main 
important, remarkable, phenomenal, and marvelous. 

In no other period of the world's history and in no other coun- 
try could they have been possible. It will not be necessary to 
note the metallurgical events of 1893, as the Democratic party 
was in possession of all branchesof the Government in that year, 
and our iron and steel industries made noprogress. The statis- 
tical and other details which will be cited are derived from the 
reports of the American Iron and Steel Association, and I adopt 
the language of these reports when possible, because of its con- 
cliseness and clearness. 

TWENTY-ONB YEARS OF IRON-ORE DEVELOPMENT 

The production of iron ore in the United States in the census 
year 1870 was 3,031,391 gross tons; in the census year 1880 it was 
7,120,362 tons; in the calendar year 1889 it was 14,518,041 tons; 
in the calendar year 1890 it was 16,036,043 tons; in the calendar 
year 1391 it was 14,591,178 tons; aad in the calendar year 1892 it 
was 16,296,666 tons. The production in 1870 was very much 
less than one-fifth the production of 1890 and 1892, 

The United States is a larger producer of iron ore than any 
other country, having in late years passed Great Britain, our 
only rival as an iron-ore producer. as it has also passed her as a 
producer of pig iron and steel. This prominence as an iron-ore 
producer is not, as might at first sight be supposed, a natural 
sequence of the fact that the United States is the largest pro- 
ducer of pig iron in the world, as many countries which produce 
pig iron in large quantities are large importers of iron ore. It 
may a'so be said that Spain and Italy annually export much 
more iron ore than they consume, while Algeria and Cuba are 
also large exporters of iron ore, but consume none. The United 
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States is itself an importer of iron ore in considerable gyay; 
ties, but not in as large quantities as either Germany or Franc... 
and to a very much less degree than Great Britain. © a: 

As has already been stated the production of iron ore in the 
United States in 1889 was 14,518,041 tons: in 1890 it was 16 02%; 
043 tons; in 1891 it was 14,591,178 tons; and in 189? it was 14 990". 
666 tons. The production of iron ore by Great Britain jy’ Jago 
amounted to 14,546,105 tons; in 1890 it was 13,780,707 tons; in [997 
it was 12,777,689 tons, and in 1892 it was 11,312,675 tons, Theca 
figures for Great Britain show a steady decline in prod; 
since 1889. Both Germany and France annually prod 
less iron ore than either the United States or Great Brit.iy. 
1890 Germany and Luxemburg produced 11,406,132 tons, 
1887 France produced 2,579,465 tons. Although producin 
less pig iron than France, Spain isa much larger prodjesp oy 
iron ore, its production in 1890 amounting to 5,788,74; to 

Of all iron-making countries Great Britain is the larg 
porter of iron ore. Her imports in recent years havo 
follows: 3,765,788 tons in 1887; 3,562,071 tons in 188;; 4, 
tons in 1889; 4,471,790 tons in 1890; 3,180,543 tons in 189), 
3,780,593 tons in 1892. Great Britain also imports a 
several hundred thousand tons of ‘‘ purple ore,” which : 
in her blast furnaces. The imports of iron ore into G 
and Luxemburg amounted to 1,036,217 tons in 1887; 1,16 
tons in 1888; 1,234,789 tons in 1889; 1,522,501 tons in 1890 
1,408,025 tons in 189]. The imports of iron ore into | 
amounted to 1,154,405 tons in 1887; 1,310,695 tons in I8sx; 1.5: 
363 tons in 1889; 1,610,244 tons in 189U, and 1,437,527 tong in 1-9) 
The importsinto the United States in the years mentioned ha 
been less than the imports into any one of the other countri 
named above in the same time. In the last fifteen years, from 
1879 to 1893, inclusive, they have averaged a little over 712. 
tons annually. 

The years of largest importations were 1886, 1887, and 1890, 
when we imported 1,039,433 tons, 1,194,301 tons, and 1,246,870 
tons respectively. In no year prior to 1879 did the import 
amount to 100,U00 tons. 

From the statisties which have been presented it plainly ap- 
pears that no other leading iron-making country is so indepe: 
ent of foreign sources of iron-ore supply as the United Stat 
To this statement it may be added that new iron-ore fields in 
our country are constantly being discovered and developed, so 
that our supply of iron ore for the future promises to be prac- 
tically inexhaustible. It is, however, true that there is a searc- 
ity of Bessemer iron ores on the Atlantic coast and of all iron 
ores on the Pacific coast. The three interior States of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota now annually produce more than 
one-half of our total production of ironore. Ourimports of iron 
ore are chiefly to supply the wants of blast furnaces on the At- 
lantic coast, and particularly of those furnaces which produce 
Bessemer pig iron. 

Of all the iron-ore producing districts of the United States 
those embraced in the Lake Superior region are not only t! 
most important, but theyhave been the most recently developed 
In 1872 the total shipments of iron ore from the region mentio 
including shipments to local furnaces, aggregated only 900),\\)! 
tons, but in 1890 the shipments aggregated 9,012,379 tons, or ten 
times as much as in 1872. In 1892 the totalshipments amounted 
to 9,059,556 tons. In the twenty-one years from 1872 to |s!/2 the 
shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region agyr:- 
gated 68,637,053 tons, while the shipments in all preceding ye 
aggregated only 4,593,815 tons. 

The first experimental shipment of iron ore from the Mar 
quette district of the LakeSuperior region, the first to be de 
oped, was made in 1850, but shipmentsfrom thisdistrict for com 
mercial purposes did not begin until 1853. The next Lake Si- 
perior iron-ore district to be developed was the Menominee «is 
trict, from which the first shipments were made in 1877, agyre- 
gating 10,405 tons. In 1884 the first shipments were made from 
the Vermilion district, aggregating 62,124 tons. Next followed 
the development of the Gogebic district, from which the first 
shipments were also made in 1884, aggregating 1,022 tons. In 
1892 the development of the promising Mesaba iron-ore district 
in the Lake Superior region was also undertaken, and the first 
shipments were made late in that year. J 

he rapidity with which the Menominee, Gogebic, and Ve . 
milion districts have been developed is seen in the statistics 0! 
their shipments of iron ore in 1890. In that year the Menoml- 
nee district shipped 2,289,017 tons; the Gogebic district, *,°') 
171 tons; and the Vermilion district, 880,264 tons. The Mar 
quette district shipped in the same year 2,997,927 tons. rhe 
grand total for the year was 9,012,379 tons, or over 56 per oe nt 
of the total production of iron ore in the United States in th ut 


n 


r ' 
w The next most productive iron-ore district in the United 
States is the Cornwall district in Pennsylvania, and this district 
has also made extraordinary strides in development during tbe 
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ast twenty years, although the first cre was taken from its 


mines in the first half of the last century. In 1872 the ship- 
mentsof iron ore from the Cornwall mines was 193,317 tons, but in 
1x) the shipments from these mines, when the maximum was 
attained, amounted to 769,020 tons. From the beginning of their 
development, in 1740, to the close of 1892 the Cornwall iron-ore 
mines have produced 12,149,709 tons of iron ore, of which 8,234,- 
93) tons Were produced in the twenty-one years from 1872 to 


Is 


The introduction of the Bessemer process into the United 
tates called for the use of domestic iron ores of different char- 
eer from those which had previously been in general use. 
3low in phosphorus were absolutely necessary for the man- 


a2 


2 


Or rata ) ; 
niacture of Bessemer pigiron. Itis justtwenty-five years since 
Bessemer steel rails were first made in our country in commer- 


cial quantities, and for many years afterwards the search for ores 
of suitable quality for the production of Bessemer pig iron was 
industriously prosecuted, and many failures occurred in using 
domestic pig iron that was unsuited for conversion into steel. 

Large quantities of Bessemer pig iron were for many years 
imported because of the difficulty in obtaining domestic pig iron 
of equally good quality, or because it was made at such remote 
distances from points of consumption that it could not compete 
in price with its foreign rival owing to the rates of transporta- 
tion. More thorough knowledge of the character of the Lake 
Superior iron-ore deposits, cheaper rates of transportation for 
the ores of that region, the more general use of Connellsville 
coke, and, lastly, the ease with which foreign Bessemer ores 
could be imported were influences which between 1870 and 1880 
graduaily rendered our Bessemer stee! manufacturers independ- 
ent of foreign Bessemer pig-iron makers, and since 1880 we have 
imported very little pig iron of this quality. We do, however, 
as we have always done, import a part of our supply of spiegel- 
eisen and ferro-manganese, although if compelled to rely upon 
ow OWN Manganese resources we could certainly make all the 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese that we need. 

By the development of our Bessemer steel industry and also 
of our open-hearth industry we have not only created a demand 
for iron ores which had not previously been much sought after, 
but we have also, by the substitution of steel for iron, as well as 
by the growing economic necessity of using the purest and rich- 
est ores for all purposes, displaced ores of inferior quality which 
were once in general use. ‘This has been the case most conspic- 
uously in the great iron-making and steel-making State of Penn- 
sylvania, which at one time within the memory of the present 
generation relied almost entirely on its own sources of iron-ore 
supply, but now largely neglects its own ores and imports from 
sister States and from foreign countries fully three-fourths of 
all the ores that it consumes. 

In the census year 1870 it produced 978,113 tons of iron ore, or 
over 32 percent of the total production of the country in that 
year; in the census year 1880 it produced 1,951,495 tons, or over 
27 per cent of the total production; in 1889 it produced 1,560,234 
tons, or less than 11 per cent of the total production. Beginning 
with 1889 the State of Alabama has annually produced more 
iron ore than Pennsylvania, although Pennsylvania has since 
annually produced more than five times as much pig iron as 
Alabama. 

Twenty years ago Lake Champlain iron ores were very popu- 
lar for fettling in puddling furnaces as far west as Pittsburg, but 
their use for this purpose is now chiefly confined to eustern roll- 
ing mills. It was in 1372 that Lake Champlain ores were first 
used for fettling at Pittsburg. From June to December of that 
year 20,580 tons of these ores were received in thatcity. Lake 
Superior and Missouri ores soon superseded Lake Champlain 
ores at Pittsburg for the purpose mentioned. Twenty yearsago 
itwas also supposed that the iron made in the forgesof the Lake 
Champlain district would be largely used in the production of 
crucible steel, and many tons were annually used for this purpose 
at Pittsburg and elsewhere; but the presence of phosphorus be- 
youd the prescribed limits in someof the Champlain ores and the 
high cost. of producing Champlain iron in charcoal forges have 
combined to reduce the demand by crucible steel manufacturers 
for the iron of this district. Some of the recently developed 
Champlain ores are, however, very low in phosphorus. 

The iron ores of Missouri received at one time a great deal of 
attention from our iron and steel manufacturers, but in late years 
they have been overshadowed by the richer and more easily 
mined ores of other localities, and their production has declined. 

me Of the iron-ore mines of the State have also been practi- 
cally exhausted. The best known ore mines are located at lron 
Mountainand Pilot Knob. The former have been operated since 

“5 and the latter since 1847. Iron Mountain alone has pro- 
duced over 3,000,000 tons of ore, and Pilot Knob has produced 
Over 1,000,000 tons. Im 1872there were mined and shipped from 
Tron Mountain alone 269,480 tons. 

A large part of the production of Iron Mountain and Pilot 
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Knob has been taken to points on the Ohio River, but in recent 
years shipments have been mainly to nearer localities, and have 
been inconsiderable in quantity. The receipts of Missouri iron 
ore at St. Louis in 1875, chiefly for shipment to other places, 





amounted to $49,357 tons. Of the total receipts in that year, 
113,327 tons were shipped by river and 63,717 tons by rail. In 
those days Pittsbure was the principal pure! of Missouri 
ores, her furnaces and rolling mills takine 25.440 tons in LST71 
68,420 tons in 1872, and 113,069 tons in 1872. The production of 
iron ore by all the min of Missouri in the eens rear L870 
amounted to 159,680 tons: in the census vear , to .S19 tons 
and in the calendar year 1889, to 265.718 tons. T production 
has since declined. 

In late years shipments of Southern pig iron to N ern and 
Western markets have constituteda leading feature of the home 
iron trade, but twenty years ago these shipments were almo 
unknown, and Southern ng tothe North for a 


men were looki 
market for their iron ores. This was in ] 
which years considerable quantities of iron 
Alabama, and Georgia were shipped to fu 
on the Ohio River. Th 


i2, 1873, and IS874, in 
ore from Tennessee, 
‘naces in Indiana 


», reached 


» trade began in 1872, 








nation in 1873, and came to an end in 1 ln 1873 Mr. George 
H. Hull, of Louisville, shipped northward about 25,000 tons of 
Alabama brown hematite iron ore mined on the Ima, Rome 
and Dalton Railroad, and about the same number of tons of red 
fossiliferous iron ore mined near Birmingham. A considerable 


he 
iLt 


part of these ores was shipped to Brazil, Knightsville, Terre 
Haute, and Harmony, in Indiana, and to Mingo Junction and 
Steubenville, in Ohio. These ores when delivered cost from 
$7.75 to $9.25 per ton, and 2 tons were required to make | ton of 
pig iron. 

The following table gives the production of iron 
United States in 1892 by States and Territories: 
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States and Territories. {| tion. 


Produ 


| states and Te itorie . 
| States and Territories tion 
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Gross tons. | Groas tons 
Michigan ..... ceveccacl Tt ONEee | Kentucky-......-- é 
al .-| 2, 312,071 Massachusetts. _.- 
Minnesota. ................ 1, 255, 465 Maryland ........ 
Pennsylvania - ie 1, 084, 047 || Connecticut. -...... 
I  scteidncnencseslpentetls | 891,089 || North Carolina... -- 
SINS eniicinncukiniedecal | 70u: 170 © Temas... -<..<.-+-..--.- 
as ee atid 741,027 || New Mexico ._....__. 
New Jersey and 465, 455 H Oregon 
Temmenses .... 2... cceue | @enee Utam ................. 
Se | 185, 054 || Montana ...... i 





| West Virginia .__....___-| 


16, 295, 666 


I ae | 


Missouri._..__. | 
Ohio 


141, 769 
118, 494 
95, 748 





UN eles 
t will be seen that Michigan occupies the first place, Alabama 
the second, Minnesota the third, and Pennsylvania the fourth. 
YBARS OF PIG-IRON PRODUCTION 
The total production of pig iron in the United States in 1872 
was 2,548,713 gross tons, and the total iction in 1890, the 
year of largest production, was {),202,702 gross tons, an increase 
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pre val 


in annual production in nineteen years of 6,653,990 ton In 1891, 
owing to a worldwide financial reaction originating in England 
at the close of 1890, the production fell to 4,279.87) tons. The 














production of pig iron in Great Britain and in the United States 
from 1872 to 1592 is compared in the following table: 

} 
Years. 'Great Britain.| United States Ye ( t 1Sta 

| @pross tons. | Gross tons Grosa tons Grose tone. 
1872..... $1, 929 2, 548,713 |} 1883. 8, 529, 300 4, 505, 510 
1873. .... } 6, 566, 451 2, 560, 963 1864... 7, S11, 727 4, 097, 868 
1874_.... } 5, 991, 408 2, 401, 262 || 1885___- 7, 415, 469 4, 044, 526 
| 6, 365, 402 2, 023, 733 18386 7,009, 74 5, 683, 3.9 
1876. ____| 6, 555, 997 1, 868,951 || 1987__..] 7, 559, 518 6, 417, 148 
tain 6, 608, 664 2, 066, 504 || 1888____} 7, 998, 969 6, 489, 738 
1978. .... 6, 381, 051 2,501, 215 || 1889___- 8, 322, 824 7, 603, 642 
1879_.... 5, 99.5, 337 | 2,741, 863 || 1990____/ 7,904, 214 9, 202, 703 
1880_.... | 7, 749, 233 | 1898... 7, 406, 064 8, 279, 870 
1881..._. 8, 144, 449 | 1392 __ 6, 709, 255 9, 157, 000 
1882. _... 8, 596, 680° | 





This table shows not only the wonderful growth of the pig- 
iron industry of the United States in twenty-one years, but also 
its rapid growth in that period as compared with the slower 
growth of the pig-iron industry of our great industrial and com- 
mercial rival, Great Britain, which reached its maximum of 
production in 1882, but remained the world’s largest producer 
of pig iron until 1890, when its plice was taken by the United 
States. The years 1873 to L379 were yearsof iinancial depression 
in this country, during which our pig-iron industry made no 
progress but really retrograded in some years, but the pig-iron 
industry of Great Britain also retrograded during the same 
period. 
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In 1890 this country first passed Great Britain in the produc- 
tion of pig iron. In 1892 Great Britain’s production was only 
73.2 per cent of the production by the United States, the figures 
being as follows: Great Britain, 6,709,255 gross tons; the United 
States, 9,157,000 gross tons. 

The following table shows the production of pig iron by States 
in 1891 and 1892, in the order of their prominence in 1892: 

















States. | 1891. 1892. 
Gross tons. | Gross tons. 

PERF IVAMIR ice ccvcccosse<ecees 3, 952, 8387 4, 193, 805 
Si neimsandedenedaoemseeedebestsedeneneenebdbenutet 1, 035, 013 1, 221,913 
PI <n ce ine «cries siete eadbinaaeibinns Maptemnss bine aint 669, 202 49, 450 
Alabama ......... 795, 673 915, 296 
Virginia.........- 295, 262 2, 847 
New York 315, 112 310, 395 
Tennessee 291, 738 300, 081 
PEI ooo. on cnc cvectvccsscesunsboseoucsuscoubsnese 213, 145 184, 421 
Wisconsin 197, 160 174, 961 
I a ial oo nine apes diemtiind: Miindapeunieel 86, 283 154, 793 
Maryland ..... 123, 398 99, 131 
New Jersey... 92, 490 87,975 
Missouri .....-. 29, 22 57, 020 
TT <..0s¢cchousbbindinsiencar ebatbncuévuesciehe 44, 844 56, 548 
I oii a a6 is a nt eeeieiininn in iis tubes aie tai 18, 116 32, 441 
EINE: cocitagnceWesoutitacks ddentin doeausoteiaed 21,811 17, 107 
DRED... nc vdeedodccsuassepdetinbwoussebesditbbened 1, 226 14, O71 
ee ee 49, 858 9, 950 
iva;nentdneuse 18, 662 8, 613 
Massachusetts ... edhe 8, 990 7, 946 
DD ctivcsi cciinkéaduadbentecndiies oc ncevkesesecsen 7,729 7,700 
CIES sacks indivi Ghtntnintnetirehubaiarncestendheiiens 9, 295 7, 628 
BE: KA cs conthinteiisuparatdionne daaaniweunasat= 3,217 2, 908 

EE cn vabrisvatchdinebconststcesisoséisianinios 9, 157, 000 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 
Wednesday, April 18, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, when the hour for the termina- 
tion of the debate for the day arrived on Saturday last I was 
speaking of the pig-iron interest of the country, and if no other 
Senator at present desires to take the floor on the measure un- 
der consideration I will resume. 

The pig-iron industry of the six Western States of Ohio, In- 
diana, [llinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri has had an 
unequal development since 1872. The production of Ohio in- 
sreased from 399,743 tons in that year to a maximum of 1,389,170 
tons in 1890; that of Illinois increased from 78,627 tons in 1872 
to a maximum of 785,239 tons in 1890, or almost exactly tenfold; 
that of Michigan increased from 100,222 tons in 1872 to a maxi- 
mum of 258,461 tons in 1890, and that of Wisconsin increased 
from 65,036 tons in 1872 toa maximum of 246,237 tons in 1890. 
Upon the other hand, Indiana, which had a promising pig-iron 
industry in 1872, —. built eight furnaces after 1867 to use its 
block coal, now makes far less pig iron than it did then, its pro- 
duction having steadily fallen from 39,221 tons in 1872 to 8,657 
tons in 1891. The pig-iron industry of Missouri, also promising 
at one time, has made no progress in the last twenty years, its 
production being 101,158 tons in 1872 and reaching a maximum 
of 138,643 tons in 1887, since which year it has declined to figures 
greatly below those of 1872, The aggregate production of the 
six Western States mentioned was 784,007 tons in 1872 and 2,796,- 


055 tons in 1890, the year of greatest production. 
The gine Southern States of Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 


and Texas have shown as a whole a much more rapid growth in 
the production of pig iron in the last twenty years than any 
other section of the country. All the States mentioned except 
Kentucky | ave greatly increased their production — this 
veriod. The production of Kentucky, commencing with 67,396 
ns in 1872, attained a maximum of 69,889 tons in 1873, and 
amounted to 50,225 tons in 1891. In the twenty years referred 
to Tennessee has increased her production from 42,454 tons in 
1872 to 326,747 tons in 1891; Virginia, from 21,445 tons in 1872 to 
330,727 tons in 1891; and Maryland, from 63,031 tons in 1872 toa 
maximum of 165,559 tons in 1890. West Virginia, Georgia, and 
Texas have all made good progress — 1872 in building up 
their pig-iron industry, while North Carolina has made but lit- 
tle progress. Butof all the Southern States which produce pig 
iron Alabama has made the greatest progress. No other State 
has ever made such progress in the manufacture of pig iron as 
has been made by this State since 1872. In that year it pro- 
duced only 12,512 tons of pig iron, all made with charcoal, while 
in 1890 it produced 914,940 tons, nearly all of which was made 


with coke. he aggregate production of the nine Southern 
States mentioned was 232,271 tons in 1872 and 1,953,459 tons in 
1890 


During the twenty years from 1872 to 1891 Vermont and Utah 
Territory dropped out of the list of pig-iron producing States 
rst pig iron in 1880, and 


and Territories. Minnesota made its 





California and Washington Territory made their first ati, 


in 1881. The first pig iron made in Colorado by the Co g iron 
Coal and Iron Company was made in the same year, If we w., 
except the extraordinary growth in the pig-iron industry of 


. - . . 
iron industry of the 
‘ing the last twenty 


Alabama, the habitat, or home, of the pig- 
whole country has not greatly changed dur 
years. 

In 1872 the total production of pig iron in this eoy, 
distributed among the different fuels used as follows. iy nos 
tons: Anthracite and mixed anthracite and coke, 1,407,058 eee : 
bituminous coal and coke, 946,913 tons; charcoal, 500.587 tone 
In 1890 the figures were as follows: Anthracite and mix, d a 
thracite and coke, 2,448,781 tons; bituminous coal and coke 
7,154,725 tons; charcoal, 703,522tons. In 1872 but little coke y as 
mixed with anthracite, the production of pig iron with mixeq 
anthracite and coke being 37,246 tons, but in 1890 only 279 1 oA 
tons were produced with anthracite alone. Ae ee 


1try was 


During the twenty years under consideration, therefore, pity. 
minous coal, almost entirely in the form of coke, has become the 
leading fuel used in this country in the manufacture of pic iron 
In the total production of 10,307,028 net tons of pig iron in [x09 


only 982,706 tons were made without the use of bituminous fyo} 
or less than one-tenth of the whole. Michigan now annually 
produces more than one-third of our charcoal pig iron, Wiscon- 
sin, Alabama, and Tennessee being the next most productive 
States. All the pig iron made in New England has for many 
years been made with charcoal alone. : 
Statistics of the production of Bessemer pig iron in the United 
States prior to 1887 have not been preserved. In that year the 
roduction was 3,220,517 net tons, the total production of pic 
ron being 7,187,206 tons. In 1890 the production of Bessem r 
pig iron was 4,583,424 net tons. These figures show how greatly 
our pig-iron industry has been benefited by the building up of 
our Bessemer steel industry. 
The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese in the 
United States in the twenty-one years from 1872 to 1892 has 
made rapid progress, advancing from 4,072 gross tons in 1872 to 
179,131 tons in 1892. From 1872 to 1875 all the spiegeleisen pro- 
duced in this country was made by the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., from zine residuum. In August, 1875 
the Bethlehem Iron Company commenced the manufacture 
spiegeleisen, and soon afterwards the Cambria Iron Company 
also began its manufacture—Bethlehem importing mang inifer- 
ous iron ores from Palomares, and Cambria from Carthagen 
In 1876 W. P. Ward, of Cartersville, Ga., made 100 net tons of 
ferro-manganese from local ores. Both foreign and domestic 0: 
are used in the production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manguue: 
The great progress that has been made in the development ol 
the pig-iron industry of this country since 1872 has been due to 
many causes, among which is prominent, of course, the inc 
use of iron and steel in all ‘forms. Most notable has bee 
great extension of our railroad system, which has rapidly sti 
lated the development of our steel-rail industry, which, in tu 
has created a large demand for Bessemer pig iron. ‘There has 
also been 4 notably large increase in the demand for struc 


or 





iron and steel and for cast-iron pipe, this demand supplying a 
market for large quantities of pig iron. In the cast-iron pipe 
works alone in 1890 there were consumed 591,258 net tons of pig 
iron. 

Another leading cause of the rapid growth of our pig-iron in 
dustry has been the cheapening of the cost of production o! pig 


iron through the more general use of good ores and good coke, 
the steady improvement in blast-furnace machinery, and the 
equally steady improvement in the skill of blast-furnace eng! 
neers, Stillanother leading cause has been the maintenance cur- 
ing these twenty yearsof protective duties on pig iron and onother 
iron and steel products, through which the supply of all 1! 
products to the home market has been left chiefly in the hands 
of the home producers. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


The following table gives the production of all kinds of steel 
in the United States from 1860 to 1892, in gross tons. The ligures 
for 1860 are for the census year, but for all the other years } 
are for calendar years. They embrace Bessemer, open-l' arth, 
and crucible stee); also blister and other kinds of steel: 


tney 

















Gross Gross ||~ Gross rears 
Years. tons. Years.) tons. | Years tons. || ¥°9™?-| 
1860....] 11,888 || 1870...| 68,750 || 1978...| 781,977 | 1886 
1863... 8,075 || 1871. _- 73, 214 || 1879. _- 1887. 
1864... 9,258 || 1872...) 142,954 || 1880... -- 
1865 .... 13, 627 || 1873... 198, 796 | 1881... 
1866... . 16,940 |) 1874...| 215,727 || 1882_.- 
1867... 19,643 || 1875...| 389,790 || 1883. _. 
1898... 26,786 || 1876... 533, 191 | 1884... 
1869... 31, 250 || 1877...| 569,618 || 1885... 
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Bessemer steel appears for the first time in 1867 in the totals 
9 tons of ingots were produced. 


above given, in which year 2,67 t I : ® pl 
Open-hearth steel appears for the first time in 1869, in which 
ear 893 tons of ingots were produced. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes into the United 
States our production of steel, all of which was crucible and blis- 
ter steel, was, as our table shows, only nominal. With the in- 
troduction of these two new methods our steel industry may al- 
most be said to have had its beginning. 
The production of crucible steel in this country has been sta- 
tionary for many years, the greatly increased demand for steel, 
for tools, agricultural implements, carriage and other springs, 
ete., in the last decade having been largely supplied by the 
cheaper products of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes. 
The following table gives the production of Bessemer, open- 
hearth, crucible, and all other kinds of steel by the United States 
and Great Britain from 1878 to 1892, in gross tons: 
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Years. | united States. Great Britain.|| Years. |United States. Great Britain. 

















——— a = y 
Gross tons. Gross tons. || Gross tons. Gross tons. 

1878 ..-. 1, 1, 063, 027 || 1886__.. 2, 562, 503 2, 344, 670 
79... 935, 273 1,089,511 || P887_... 3, 339, O71 3, 150, 507 
{a0 77. 1, 247, 335 1, 375, 882 |} 1888___. 2, 899, 440 3, 405, 536 
1881 .... 1, 588, 314 1,859,719 || 1889____ 8, 385, 732 3, 669, 960 
1882 .... 1, 736, 692 2, 189, 619 || 1890... 4, 277, 071 8, 679, 043 

ca 1, 678, 585 2, 088, 880 |] 1891__.. 3, 904, 240 3, 256, 543 
84... 1, 550, 879 1, 854, 926 |} 1892____ 4, 927, 581 3, 019, 600 
885... 1,711, 920 


1, 968, 045 





It will be observed that a very active rivalry in the produc- 
tion of steel has existed between the United States and Great 
Britain since 1879. In 1886 and 1887 our total production forthe 
first time exceeded that of our rival, but iu 1888 and 1889 we fell 
to the second place. In 1890, 1891, and 1892 we again took the 
first place. 

In late years the prominence of Great Britain as a steel pro- 
ducer has been largely due to the growth of her open-hearth 
steel industry. In the production of Bessemer steel alone she 
was long ago surpassed by the United States. The United States 

assed Great Britain in the production of Bessemer steel ingots 
n 1880, but fell to the second place in each of the next three 
ears. In 1884the United Statesagain took the first place, which 
t has since steadily retained. In 1891 our production of Besse- 
mer steel ingots was almost double that of Great Britain. 

In the production of Bessemer steel rails the United States 

assed Great Britain in 1879, and it has since steadily kept the 

rst place. In 1886 and 1887 our production of Bessemer steel 
rails was a little more than double that of Great Britain. Great 
Britain is the largest producer of open-hearth steel in the world, 
and in this branch of the steel industry the United States is still 
along distance behind its great rival. 

I bave shown the marvelous growth of the pig-iron industry 
of the United States since 1872, but the above table shows that 
our steel industry has had a yet more remarkable growth. It 
has also grown much more rapidly than that of Great Britain. 
It seems almost incredible thataslate as 1860 thiscountry should 
have produced only 11,838 tons of all kinds of steel; yet these 
are the official Government statistics. Our magnificent steel 
ad is virtually, therefore, the creation of the present gen- 
eration. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF ROLLING-MILL DEVELOPMENT. 


Since the practical abandonment of the manufacture of ham- 
mered bar iron in this country, about 1844, and the beginning of 
our manufacture of iron rails in that year, the development of 
our rolling-mill industry has kept steady pace with the growth 
of our pig-iron industry, and latterly with the growth of our 
steel industry. Our manufacturers have not only met all the 
country’s wants for old iron and steel, but they have met these 
=, promptly anc with a skill that has been nowhere sur- 
passed. 

Our earliest rolling-mill statistics are for the year 1856, in 
which we produced a total of 557,850 net tons of rolled iron, in- 
cluding nail plate and railroad bars. Ofthis total New England 
rolled 78,989 tons; the old Middle States, 366,542 tons; the South- 
ern States, 70,601 tons; the Western States, 41,718 tons. Of the 
whole quantity rolled 159,662 net tons were railroad bars. The 
quantity of cut nails produced was 1,824,749 kegs of 100 pounds, 
aia cea te ies net tons of nail plate. The total quantity of 
steel rolled in 1856 could not have exceeded a thousand tons. 

From 1856 to 1872 the production of all kinds of rolled iron in 
this country increased rapidly, owing chiefly to the increased 
demand for iron rails. In 1872 the total production of rolled 
iron amounted to 1,847,922 net tons. In 1873 the total produc- 
tion was 1,837,430 tons. The production of iron rails amounted 
to 905,930 net tons in 1872, and to 761,062 tons in 1873. In addi- 
tion to the rolled iron produced in these two years, there were 
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also rolled 94,070 tons of Bessemer steel rails in 1872 and 129,015 
tons in 1873, making the total production of rolled iron and steel, 
if we except a few thousand tons of other rolled steel which are 
not a matter of exact record, 1,941,992 tons in [872 and 1,966,445 
tons in 1873. Nearly all the Bessemer steel that was produced 
in these two years was rolledintorails. The total production of 
steel, other than Bessemer, was 40,000 net tons in 1872 and 52,000 
tons in 1873, not all of which was rolled. It is entirely safe to 
assume that the total quantity of iron andsteel in all forms that 
was rolled in this country in 1872and 1873 did not materially ex- 
ceed 2,000,000 net tons in either year. 

The production ofall iron and stee! rolled into finished forms in 
the United States in 1892 was 6,165,814 gross tons, against 5,390,- 
963 tons in 1891, an increase of 774,851 tons, or over 14 per cent. 
Twenty-nine States rolled either iron or steel or both iron and 
steel in 1892. The following table gives the aggregate produe- 
tion by States of iron and steel rolled into all kinds of finished 
forms in 1891 and 1892, in gross tons. 














States. 1891. } 1292. 








Gross tons, Gross tons. 

i dd ead haak nemah ep 7,217 6, 005 
RE SEE EE a rs ey ee 4, 955 5, 100 
Massachusetts .............. inte 140, 169 137, 882 
I te 13, 203 13, 328 
Connecticut... ...- a dees 28, 434 31, 574 
eas in enaniauean a aie 118, 352 134, 069 
EDEL LATED Scene 100, 651 106, 816 
EE EET ETT ATA ade 3, O41, 254 3, 302, 506 
Delaware......... 36, 446 37,213 
Maryland _..... 33, 588 | 114, 594 
Virginia ss 29, 245 | £5, 616 
West Virginia . 79, 207 | 87, 955 
Kentucky 45, 215 51, 282 
Tennessee. ........ 9, 229 13, 016 
a 2, 790 2, 902 
I i ala 30, 377 33, 316 
ng er te a an ok a 235 
Ohio ..... ict tae ee ae Se et 783, 575 888, 793 
a a | 112, 129 150, 596 
I Sa A a at ne | 590, 327 | 748, 635 
RN ae ae oe ea a 29, 984 43, 887 
i i a a a 67, 607 90, 405 
lt | 4, 464 5, 429 
TN i iii a i) Mii alas ll Pt 24,121 30, 156 
ie 2, 768 2, 829 
I i a a 13, 138 34, O79 
I a cei keh de SS a la eB ; _ 1,310 
TM ae . 3,571 | 7, 446 
California.....- inenitateadacalnidiniiie: «cme ached cee 38, 907 38, 840 

OG a cdncswsiade eke Si ek 5, 390, 963 6, 165, 814 








The table shows that Alabama and some other Southern States 
which now make large quantities of pig iron are producers of 
very small quantities of rolled iron and steel, some of these States 
rolling smaller quantities now than in 1873. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF CHANGES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 
RAILS. 

In the preceding tables of rolled iron and steel produced from 
1872 to 1892 we have included our production of both iron and 
steel rails. 

The history of our iron-rail industry from the earliest period 
for which statistics are available to 1892 is told in net tons in the 
following table of yearly production. 
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Years. | Net tons.'| Years. |Net tons. | Years. |Net tons. | Years. Net tons. 
' 

eer eS 7. aa eka) ipa 

1849.__. 24,318 || 1860....; 205,038 || 1871_...| 787,483 || 1882 ---| 227, 874 

1850... 44,083 || 1861_...| 189,818 || 1872_...| 905,930 || 1883___. 64, 954 

>. 50,603 || 1862__..| 213,912 || 1873 aa 761, 062 1884....| 25, 560 

1852... 62, 478 | 1868....] 275,768 || 1874....| 584,469 || 1885__._| 14, 815 

1853....} 87, 964 || 1864....| 335, 360 || 1875...) 501,649 | 1886___. 23, 679 

1854.... 108, 016 |} 1865....) 356,292 || 1876....| 467,168 || 1887___.| 23, 062 

1855....| 138,674 || 1866__..| 430,778 || 1877....| 332,540 || 1888___.| 14, 252 

1856....| 180,018 || 1867_...| 459,558 |) 1878....) 322,890 || 1880__.| : 

1857... 361,918 1868___. 499, 489 | 1879... 420, 160 || 1890____| 

1858....| 163,712 || 1869....] 583,936 || 1880....| 493,762 || 1891 

sepa 195, 454 |) 1870.... 586, 000 | aeerented 488,581 || 1892 

















Since the beginning of 1883 the manufacture of iron rails has 
beenalmostentirely superseded by the manufacture of steel rails. 
Such iron rails as have since been made have been chiefly street 
rails and light rails for mines, logging camps, and similar uses, 

It will be seen from the table that the largest annual produc- 
tion of iron rails was in 1872 and the smallest in 1891. At the 
beginning of the period of twenty-one years under consideration 
our iron-rail industry had attained the highest point of produc- 
tiveness in its history, and at its close it was practically an ex- 
tinct industry. In the same period our steel-rail industry grew 
from a stage that was still experimental to be one of the world’s 
industrial wonders. 

We now turn to the statistics of our production of Bessemer 
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etee! rails from 1867 to 1892, exactly twenty-six years, which we 
give in the following table in net tons: 








Years.| Net tons. | Years. | Net tons.| Years. | Net tons. | Years. | Net tons. 








' 





| 
1867 .... 2,550 || 1874....] 144,944 || 1881....] 1,330,302 |) 1888....) 1,552, 631 
1868... 7,225 || 1875.... , 868 || 1882....) 1,488, 155 |} 1889_...| 1,601, 264 
1869... 9, 650 || 1876... 412,461 || 1883._..| 1,286,554 || 1890...) 2,001,978 
1870... 84,000 || 1877....| 482,169 | 1884...) 1,116,621 |) 1891...) 1,448, 219 
1871... 88, 250 || 1878....| 650,398 |) 1885....] 1,074,607 || 1892....| 1,722,098 
1872... 94, 070 || 1879 683, 964 | 1886._..]) 1, 7638, 667 
1873... 954, 460 || 1887_...| 2,354,132 


129, 015 | 1880....| 





The largest annual production of Bessemer steel rails was in 
1887, and the next largest annual production was in 1890. Since 
1887 the building of new railroads in this country has declined. 

In addition to our production of Bessemer steel rails we an- 
nually make a small quantity of open-hearth steel rails, Califor- 
nia producing the most of them. 

The rapid extension of street railroads in late years has called 
for a constantly increasing supply of street rails. Nearly all of 
the street rails that have been made in late years have been 
made of Bessemer steel. In 1887 the quantity of street rails 
rolled was 57,362 net tons; in 1888 it was 50,345 tons; in 1889 it 
was 78,534 tons; in 1890 it was at least 110,353 tons, and in 1891 
it was at least 91,058 tons, and in 1892 it was at least 124,959 tons. 

It will Be observed that in 1882 steel rails commenced to com- 
pete with iron rails, and since. 

The total production of all kinds of iron and steel rails in the 
United States from 1849 to 1892 has been as follows in gross tons: 


—- s 
Gross 


Gross Gross 


Years. 











| tons. Years.| ‘tons. || Y€@rS-| tons || Y©@s-| ‘tons. 

, ~ fp =} -——}+ 

1849__..| 21,712 |} 1860.... 188, 070 1871... 692,619 || 1882__ 1, 507, 851 
1850___. 30, 360 || 1861.... 169, 480 || 1872.__. 602, 857 || 1883... 1, 214, 905 
1851 .... 45,181 }} 1862... 190, 998 || 1873... 704,712 || 1884_. 1, 022, 188 
7652.... 65, 784 || 1868.... 246,221 || 1874_... 651, 1885... 976, 978 
1853_... 78, 450 |) 1864.... 200, 487 || 1875.... 707,600 || 1886_...| 1,600, 587 
1854_... 96,448 | 1865.... 818,118 || 1876__. 785, 883 || 1887_...| 2, 139,640 
1855... 123, 816 |} 1866_... , 623 | 1877_.. 682,776 || 1888....| 1,403,700 
1856___. 160,780 || 1867... 412, 596 || 1878_... ‘768,112 || 1889...) 1,522, 204 
1857 __. 144, 570 || 1868.... 452, 423 || 1879... 993,993 || 1890__ 1, 885, 307 
1858... 146,171 |) 1869.... 629,988 | 1880____| 1,805, 212 || 1891_. 1, 307,176 
1859... | 174,518 1881_...| 1,646,518 || 1802....| 1' 551, 844 


1870....) 853,571 


Railroads of the United States for 1892 
gives the number of miles of steam railroad track in the United 
States from 1880 to the end of 1891 which had been laid with 
steel rails and iron rails, as follows: 





_ : ——_ 
05 O age o 
Years steel 
rails. 

33, 680 29.1 

49, 063 37.5 

66, 691 47.3 

78, 491 52.7 

90, 243 66, 254 57.6 

98, 102 62, 495 61.0 

105, 724 62, 324 62.9 

125, 459 59, 588 67.7 

188, 516 52, 981 72.38 

151, 723 50, 513 75.0 

167, 606 40, 697 80. 4 

174, 931 39, 756 81.5 





In the above figures all tracks of steam railroads are included, 
and also the tracks of elevated railroads. In the period covered 
by the table the mileage of iron rails had decreased over 50 per 
cent, while that of steel rails had increased over 400 per cent. 

An important change in the equipment of American railroads 
which has taken place during the last twenty years is the gen- 
eral substitution of railsof heavier weight for those that were 
in use at the beginning of this period. Twenty years ago the 
rail section that was most in use weighed 56 pounds to the yard, 
and rails weighing 60 pounds and upwards were not more fre- 
quently called for than rails weighing 50 pounds, and even 45 
and 40 pounds. In time heavier rails largely displaced the 56- 
pound rails. In very recent years rails weighing 70 pounds and 
85 pounds have been incommonuse. Thestandard section of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is now an Ff eat rail. Rails weighing 
90 pounds have recently been made fora New England railroad. 

The New York Central Railroad now has five miles of 100- 
pound rails in use, and a lot of 100-pound rails has just been 
ordered for the Pennsylvania Railroad. The average weight 

r yard of all the rails made by the [linois Steel Company dur- 

ng the last four years which weighed 50 pounds and upwards 
has been as follows: 1889 (from May 1), 63.75 pounds; 1890, 
66.80 pounds; 1891, 66.95 pounds; 1892 (to October 1), 68.10 pounds. 

It may be mentioned as a historical fact worthy of preserva- 
tion that in 1858 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ordered a 
large quantity of iron rails weighing 83 pounds to the yard, to 
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be laid down on the mountain division of its main line. ‘7; 
experiment was not, however, regarded as so signally successful 
from an economical standpoint as to justify a continuance of tha 
use of rails of this weight. -_ 

Another change which has taken place in the equipment of 
American railroads in the past twenty years is the virtual aban. 
donment of the narrow gauge, for which so much was elaime) 
at the beginning of this period. There are now very few mija 
of narrow-gauge railroad in the United States which aro io. 
voted to general traflic. At the close of 1874 there were |.7 
miles, of which 619 miles were built in that year. In tho samo 
year 260 miles of narrow-gauge railroad were built in Cana,,, 
On May J, 1878, there were 3,082 miles of narrow-gauge rail pond 
in 32 States and Territories of the United States, and the whojn 
number of narrow-gauge railroads was 133. In the whole of 
1878 there were built in the United States 990 miles of narrow. 
gauge railroad, bringing the total mileage in this country yy ; 
over 4,000 miles. Mining roads are not included in this ; 
After 1878 the popularity of narrow-gauge railroads in th 
country and in Canada rapidly declined, and the tracks of ; 
of these roads were changed to the standard gauge. ‘| 
ronto and Nipissing Railway in Canada, which laid its | 
in 1869, was the first narrow-gauge railroad in America. Tho 
first in the United States was the Denver and Rio Grande Ryi)- 
road, which laid its first rail in 1871. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF NAILS 

The production of iron and steel cut nails in the United States 
not including wire nails, which will -be noticed hereafter, } 
been as follows from 1856 to 1891, in kegs of 100 pounds: 
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Years.| Kegs. Years.| Kegs. | Years.| Kegs. | Years K 

| 
1856....| 1,824,749 || 1877... | 4, 928, o18 1883... 7,762, 737 | 1889_. 5, 810, 753 
1872... , 822 |) 1878....| 4, 896,130 |) 1884...) 7,581, 379 |) 1990 4() 
1873....| 4,024, 704 || 1879....| 5,011,021 || 1885....| 6,696,815 || 1891.._.| 5, 
1874___.| 4,912,180 |} 1880____| 5,370,512 || 1886___.| 8, 160,973 || 
1875_...| 4,726,881 |) 1881....) 5,794,206 || 1887....) 6,908, 870 || 
1876_...| 4, 157,814 || 1882____) 6,147, 097 | 1888 ..| 6, 498, 591 |} 

i} 

There was a decrease in the production of cut nails in 1892 


number of kegs made in that year being 4,507,819. Down to Iss 
all the cut nails manufactured in this country in commercial 
quantities were made of iron, but in that year cut niils were 
made of Bessemer steel, and others were made of combined iron 
and steel. In 1844 the production of steel cut nails, inclu 
500 kegs of combined iron and steel nails, was 393,482 keys, or 
per cent of the total production. The maximum production: 
all cut nails down to the present time was reached in 1886, wit 
8;160,973 kegs, and the maximum production of steel cut nails 
alone was reached in 1888, with 4,323,484 kegs. In 1889 and |s 
over two-thirds of the total production of cut nails were mide 
steel, and in 1891 about three-fourths of the total product 
were made of the same material. 

The first wire nails manufactured in this country wer 
at New York in 1851 or 1852 by William Hassall from ir 
brass wire. They were of small sizes, escutcheon and 
sterer’s nails being specialties. The wire nail as a substi 
for the cut nail did not, however, come into notice in this « 
try until afew years ago, in 1883 or 1884. The America 
Nail Company, whose works are now located at And: 
was the first company to give the wire a start in Ameri 
kets as acompetitor of the cut nail. Theorigin of this com 
dates back as far as 1871, when a few German residents o! | 
ington, Ky., contributed to a fund for importing three Ger 
wire-nail machines. 

In 1886 the production of wire nails was estimated t 
amounted to ,000 kegs of 100 pounds, made by 27 wire-na 
works; in 1887 the production was estimated to have been |.~ 
000 kegs, made by 47 works; in 1888 it was estimated to havo 
been 1,500,000 kegs; in 1889 it was estimated to have been -,4» 
000 kegs. The actual production in 1890 was 3,135,911 kegs, made 
by 47 works, nearly all the nails being made of stec!. In 1* 


the production was 4,114,385 kegs. 


The total production of cut and wire nails in the United States 
during the last seven years has been as follows: 


Kegs of 100 pounds 


Years. SEA en ait = 
Cut nails. | Wire nails, Tota 

600, 000 8 760,973 

1,250,000 | 8, 158,870 

1/500, 000 7, 998, 591 

2 435,000 | 8, 25, 758 

8, 185, 911 8 176, 857 

4, 114, 385 9 116,561 

4,719, 524 Q, 227, 34 


uction of wire nails overtook that of cut nails in 
t exceeded the production of steel cut nails in 1891. 


The 
1892. 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURAL SHAPES IN 1892. 

I have already briefly referred to the large demand in this 
country during the last twenty years for ironand steel for struc- 
tural purposes. These virtually new uses for iron and steel em- 
brace rolled plates, angles, channels, beams, ete., for bridge- 
building and shipbuilding, and for warehouses, depots, public 
halls, and public buildings of all kinds; also for general en- 
gineering work. Rolled forms of ironand steel are also used in 
the construction of privatedwellings. Much cast iron is also used 
for architectural and other structural purposes, but the quantity 
so used is small compared with the quantity of iron and steel, 
but chiefly steel, that is rolled for the same purposes. he 

For the first time the American Iron and Steel Association 
compiled in 1893 the statistics of the production of iron and steel 
structural shapes, and the resu!t for 1892 is given below. These 
statistics embrace the production of all iron and steel structural 
shapes, ineluding beams, girders, tees, channels, and angles, but 
not including plates, which are provided for under other classifica- 
tions. The production of iron and steel structural shapes in 1892 
was as follows: 


Gross 


States. 


New England and New York .- 
New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania 
Alabama and Kentucky 
Ohio 


2, 624 i Indiana and Illinois 
26, 678 Michigan and Wisconsin -__| 
342, 644 || Oregon and California 
10, 385 || . 
23, 215 || Total | 453, 579 


4, 580 
7,640 








The magnitude of the structural branch of our iron and steel 
industries which is indicated by the above figures will surprise 
even those who are directly connected with the manufacture of 
structural shapes. Nearly all of the production of these shapes 
in 1892, as also in recent years, was of steel. 

PROGRHSS IN IRON AND STEEL BRIDGH-BUILDING. 

Great progress has been made during the last twenty years 
in the substitution of iron and steel bridges for wooden bridges 
and in the erection of iron and steel bridges where bridges of 
any kind had not previously existed. Where stone arches or 
viaducts are not used it is now the rule for our railroad com- 
panies to use either iron cr steel bridges. Many streams which 
areerossed by “ country roads” are now spanned by these bridges, 
and in eities and large towns whieh have streams to be erossed, 
either within their borders or to connect one city or town with 
another, wooden bridges are no longer thought of. 

It is worthy of mention that some of the world’s industrial 
wonders—some of the greatest engineering achievements—are 
in the form of iron and steel bridges. In this country our most 
notable bridge is the Brooklyn suspension bridge, built of wire 
cables made of American steel, which was planned by John A. 
Roebling and completed under the direction of his son, W. A. 
Roebling. Since its completion,over ten years ago, the still 
more celebrated steel cantilever railroad bridge over the Firth 
of Forth in Scotiand has been undertaken and completed under 
the engineering direction of Sir John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin 
Baker. The recently constructed steel cantilever bridge over 
the Mississippiat Memphis; the steel-arched Washington bridge 
over the Harlem River at One hundred and eighty-first street, 
New York; the newsteel cantilever bridge overthe Hudson River 
at Poughkeepsie, and some othernew steel bridgesspanning the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and other rivers are monuments of 
American engineering skill and creditable to the skill of Amer- 
ican steel manufacturers. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this country had not 
made creditable and even remarkable progress in the building 
of iron and steel bridges twenty years ago. Wehad built many 
fron and a few steel bridges of large size and involving difficult 
engineering problems before 1872, but still larger iron and steel 
bridges and more difficult engineering feats were undertaken 
after that year, and there was also manifested thereafter a con- 
stantly increasing faith in the wisdom of building both iron and 
steel bridges. In the last few years the tendency has beenalmost 
entirely to use steel in bridge construction, whereas twenty years 
ago iron and not steel was the popular metal. The bridge over 
the Mississippi at St. Louis, which was undertaken in 1868, and 
formally opened to the publicon July 4, 1874, is in many respects 
the most notable bridgein this country to-day next to the Brook- 
lyn bridge. The arches between its piers are composed of four 
series of steel tubes. 

Weare not aware of the existence of any statistical records 
which will show the quantity of ironand steel that annually en- 
ters into the construction of American bridges. It is a con- 
stantly increasing quantity. Our railroad system alone will 
always maintain an active demand for iron and steel bridges. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF IRON AND STEEL SHIPBUILDING. 

The following table gives the number and gross tonnage ofall 
iron and steel vessels, except those for the Navy, which have 
been built in the United States in the fiscal years from 1872 to 
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1892. Nearly all were steam vessels. Since 1883 we have built 
many vessels of steel, and the tendency now is to use steel in con- 
stantly increasing quantities in the construction of both mer- 
chantand naval vessels. This table has been compiled from the re- 
ports of the Bureau of Navigation of the Treasury Department: 


lar r 
Panne | NUM- Num 
Years. | oan 


| ber. 


Num 


Years. her. 


Tons. 


| Tons. |} Years. 


20| 12,766 |} 1879 
26,549 |} 1880____ 
$3,097 || 1881__- 
21, 632 || 1882 
21,346 || 1883___.| 
5, 927 1884__ 
°6, 960 nose 


a, 


24 18865 
St 25, 5 LSS7 
42 
$3 


ISS8 
1889 
1890 
Isvl 


44,028 || 1892 


The increase in these twenty-one years has been from 20 \ 
sels to 76 vessels, and from 12,766 tons to105,618 tons. The whole 
number of iron and steel vessels built from 1872 to 1891 was ' 
of which 16 were sailing vessels and 679 were steam vessels. The 
whole number built since 1872,including those built in 1892, was 
750. Such shipbuilding records a3 are accessible back only 
to 1867, when iron vessels aggregating about 2,0 were 
built, and to 1868, when 5 iron and steel ships were built, with 
an aggregate of 2,801 gross tons. The building of 
American Navy has added greatly during the last few y« 
the number and tonnage of the iron and steel vessels above 
mentioned. 

The firstiron steamships to attract attention which were built 
in this country for transatlantic service were the four vessels of 
the American Steamship Company’s line, the Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, all built at Philadelphia in 1871, 1872, 
and 1873 by W. Cramp & Sons, and still running regularly be- 
tween that port and European ports. Their tonnage capacity 
was originally 3,100 tons each. In 1874John Roach & Son built 
at Chester, Pa., for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, two 
iron steamships of large size and superior equipment, the City 
of Peking and the City of Tokio, which fully equaled in all re- 
spects the best British-built iron steamers. Their registered 
tonnage was 5,000 tons each. The wholeof our magnilicent fleet 
of steel vessels on the Great Lakes has been built within the last 
few years. With scarcely an exception wooden vessels were 
used on these lakes twenty years ago. 

The work of building a new American navy of American steel 
has been wholly undertaken during the last twenty years. Our 
activity in this patriotic work must be added to the above 
achievements in iron and steel shipbuilding during the twenty 
years mentioned. 

I have obtained from the Navy Department the following de- 
tails of the first steps that were taken to establish the new navy: 

It is a matter of official record in Washington that the new navy recetved 
its first start in 1881, when, under the direction of W. H. Hunt, then Secre 
tary of the Navy, tle first Naval Advisory Board was appointed to report 
upon the pressing needs of appropriate vessels required to replace the old 
wooden vessels. 

In November, 1881, the board submitted a report, upon which was based 
the construction of the first lot of steel vessels. Anact of Congress of Au- 
gust 5, 1882, and another of March 5, 1883, anthorized the construction of the 
steel cruisers Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, and Dolphin, the A. B,C, and D of 
the new navy. The contracts to build them were awarded in July, 1883, and 
the first of the vessels, the Dolphin, was launched on April 12, 1884, and fin- 
ished in November of the same year. The Atlanta was launched on October 
9, 1884; the Boston on December 4, 1884; and the Chicago on December 5, 188% 

In his annual report dated December 3, 1891, the Seeretary 
of the Navy gives the eostof the new navy as follows: 

The cost of building the new ships of the navy, excluding tugs, from be- 
ginning to final completion, covering operations from the fiscal year 1883-84 
to 1894-'95, aggregates, during the twelve years, a total of $99,993 or con- 
siderably less than $6,000,000 a year. The vessels included in this statement 
are 49 in number, with an aggregate tonnage of 155,820 tons. 

The number of guns required to equip the main batteries of 
all the vessels authorized down to December, 1891, was 347, all 
to be of American manufacture, and some to bo of very large 
caliber. 

Our present extensive iron and steel shipbuilding industry has 
been greatly aided by the readiness with which our iron and 
steel manufacturers have responded to all the requirements of 
our iron and steel shipbuilders. Even in the production of ar- 
mor plate our manufacturers have within the last three years 
exceeded the best achievements of European skill. 

EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 

The manufacture of tin plates in the United States, in which 
phrase we include terne plates, was undertaken in 1873 at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, and at Leechburg, Pa. In 1875 it was also under- 
taken at Demmler, near Pittsburg. Owing, however, to the 
low duty which was imposed on foreign tin plates domestic tin 
plates ceased in 1878 to be made at the three places mentioned, 
and nofurther attempts to establish the tin-plate industry in this 
country were made until about the time of the passage of the 
tariff act of October 1, 1890, in which the previously existing 
duty on tin plates was more thandoubled. Since thatdate many 
works for the manufacture of tin plates have been established in 
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the United States, while the building of several others has been 
commenced. 

The United States Government has made provision for the col- 
Jection of the statistics of our production of tin plates, and the 
task of collecting these statistics has been confided to Col. Ira 
Ayer, aspecial agentof the Treasury Department. The statistics 
which he has already collected and- published cover the first 
eight quarters which have elapsed since the new duty on tin 

lates went into effect, namely, on July 1, 1891. In the follow- 

ng table is given the production of tin plates and terne plates 
during the two years from July 1, 1891, to June 30, 1893: 


Production by quarters. Pounds. 


July 1, 1891, to September 3v, 1891 . ...............--.-------- 826, 922 
October 1, 1891, to December 31, 1891 1, 409, 82 
January |, 1892, to March 31, 1892 , 209, 
April 1, 1892, to June 30, 1892 8, 200, 751 
July 1, 1892, to September 30, 1892 ..............-.. nie alenel 10, 952, 725 
October i, 1892, to December 31, 1892 ... 19, 756, 491 
January |, 1893, to March 31, 1893 29, 566, 399 
April 1, 189%, to June 30, 1893 


Total for first year 
Total for second year 
Total for both years 


— See eS 


A BRANCH OF THE IRON INDUSTRY WHICH HAS DECLINED, 

The production of blooms, billets, and bars direct from the ore 
in primitive Catalan forges in various States and in the im- 
proved Catalan forges in New York was an important if not a 
prominent branch of the iron trade of this country at the begin- 
ning of the period of twenty years under consideration. This 
branch of our iron industry has since greatly declined. The use 
of the primitive Catalan forge has indeed almost wholly ceased. 

The earliest statistics which exist of the production of blooms 
and bars in forges direct from the ore are for the year 1856, in 
which year 32,069 net tons of these products were made in 204 
forges, or bloomary forges, as they were generally called. Of 
the whole number of these active forges in the year mentioned 
5 were in Vermont, 42 in New York, 48 in New Jersey, 36 in 
North Carolina, 2 in South Carolina, 4 in Georgia, 14 in Ala- 
bama, 50 in Tennessee, and 3in Michigan. Nearly all of these 
forges and others which have since been built have been aban- 
doned. In February, 1892, only 11 forges were left, 9 of which 
were in New York, 1 was in New Jersey, and 1 was in North 
Carolina. 

In the following table we give in net tons the production of 
blooms, billets, and bars by the bloomary forges above mentioned 
from 1856 to 1891: 


| | 
Years. Not tons. | Years. | Net tons. || Years. | Net tons.| Years. | Net tons. 


| 


1856... stew » 
1873... oe , 
1874... , 45 se ; 
1875.... pon 40, 
1876.... eune 45, 369 


48, 354 
35, 237 
29,789 


19, 887 


15, 878 || 1891... 


The production of wrought iron direct from the ore in forges 
is now virtually confined to the Lake Champlain district of New 
York, where the total tonnage of 1891 was made. 

The production of blooms by other forges from pig iron and 
scrap iron is another declining branch of our iron industry, but 
the statistics of this branch possess no special significance. 

PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS. 

In preceding tables I have given the production of leading 
articles of iron and steel in the twenty-one years from 1872 to 
1892. The figures presented show a marvelous development of 
all the leading branches of these industries. I now presenta 
table, compiled from the records of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, which shows the average annual prices of five lead- 
ing iron and steel products during the twenty years mentioned. 
These prices are yearly averages of monthly quotations for No. 1 
anthracite foundry pig iron, best refined bar iron, and iron rails, 
per gross ton, at Philadelphia; steel rails, per gross ton, at Penn- 
sylvania mills; andcut nails, per keg, wholesale, at Philadelphia: 
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Cut nails, 
— “ee Iron rails. |Steel rails. per keg. 
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No. 1 7 | 
anthracits | Bestre- 
fined bar: 
foundry iron 
pig iron. : 


| Cutnails, 


Tron rails. (Steel rails 
| per keg, 


17.52 
15.75 


Quotations for iron rails after 1882 are not given, as the many. 
facture of standard sections of iron rails virtually camo to 
end at the close of that year. Such iron railsas have since been 
manufactured have been almost entirely of light sections, ‘Tyo 
above figures correctly represent the effect of competition upon 
prices under protective duties. [ have purposely omitted tho 
panic prices which have prevailed since the Democratic arty 
came into full possession of all branches of the Government. — 

THE PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1892. 

As our iron and steel industries are large consumers of ant} ya- 
cite and bituminous coal the statistics of our coal produc:} 
yoy form a part of our summary of iron and stee! statistic 

he following table gives the production of coal in the United 
States in 1892 by States and Territories: 

[From United States Geological Survey.] 


Total pro- 
duction. 
Net tons. 

5, 529, 312 
535 


States. States. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


DD: dicontmedeacqaatie 


Oregon 34, 66 
| Pennsylvania bitumin’s.} 46, 694,576 
Tennessee 

PE inncencnned ce 

Indian Territory... 
| Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia.... 

Wyoming 


Kentucky .. | 
Marylan 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 


52, 472, 504 
179, 329, 071 


7 Pennsylvania anthracite 
661, 330 Grand total 


GREAT NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. 

Twenty-three States made pig iron in 1892; 29 rolled either 
iron or steel or both iron and steel; 11 made Bessemer steel; 12 
made open-hearth steel, and the same number made crucible 
steel; 11 rolled rails for railroads, nearly all of which were Bes- 
semer steel rails; 13 rolled beams, girders, angles, and other 
structural shapes which are used in bridgebuilding, shipbuild- 
ing, the construction of public and private buildings, and for 
other purposes; 16 rolled plates and sheets; 8 produced tinplates 
and terne plates; 8 rolled wire rods; 11 made cut nails, and 13 
made wire nails. 

The census statistics of manufactures for 1890 which have just 
been published place the manufacture of iron and steel in our 
country at the head of all our manufacturing industries, but the 
importance of these industries can not be fully estimated with- 
out adding the statistics of our iron-ore industry, which is the 
first in the world, and also adding the number of hands em- 
ployed and wages paid in the mining of coal, the manufacture of 
coke, the production of charcoal, and the quarrying of lime- 
stone, all used in producing iron and steel, and in the transpor- 
tation of these so-called raw materials. 

In the following table we give the official census statistics of 
the number of hands employed and wages paid in the production 
of iron and steel in the United States in the census year 1890; 
also the official census statistics of the number of hands employed 
and wages paid in the mining of iron ore and coal and in the pro- 
duction of coke in the United States in the calendar year 15%. _ 


Subjects. 


|Employés Wages paid 


$14, 409, 151 
109, 130, 928 
4, 186, 264 
93, 736, 192 


522,451 | 223, 462, 535 


Iron-ore industry, 1889 88, 227 


Coalindustry, 1 
Coke eee’ 1889 
Iron and steel industries, 1890 


The figures which are given do not include the hands employed 
and wages paid in the foundries, machine shops, hardware estab- 
lishments, cutlery works, car-wheel works, car-building works, 
forged car-axle works, engine and locomotive works, and many 
other industries which consume iron and steel. The branches 
of our iron and steel industries to which the figures relate em- 
brace only the blast furnaces. rolling mills, steel works, and the 











few forges and bloomaries which are yetinexistence. Our blast- 
furnace industry consumed over 90 per cent oi the total quantity 
of coke produced in the United States in 1890. 

It would be interesting to show, if possible, the number of 
hands who are employed in the transportation by land and water 
of iron and steel, iron ore, coal, coke, and limestone. This in- 
formation is, however, notattainable. Thenumber of mensoem- 
ployed and the amount of wages paid to them when the general 
businessof the country is in a prosperous condition is very large. 
THE UNITED STATES NOW THE FIRST OF ALL IRON AND STBEL MANUFAC- 

TURING COUNTRIES. 

I can not better close this review of the progress of our country 
in the manufacture of iron and steel in the twenty-one years 
from 1872 to 1892 than by reproducing the following tables, giv- 
ing the production of iron ore, coal, pig iron, and steel in all 
countries in 1890 or in immediately a years. The fig- 
ures are generally for the years of largest production in each 
country. ‘Tons of 2,240 pounds are used in giving the produc- 
tion of the United States, Great Britain, Canada, and “ other 
countries,” and metric tons of 2,204 pounds are used for all the 
continental countries of Europe. 
sary to reduce all tons in the table to a common standard. 


—— 










































| Iron ore. Coal. 
ountries. icirpincancncenaniapsess 
° | Years. Tons. | Years. Tons 
United States..........--.-------.-- | 1890 | 16, 036,043 | 1890 140, 882, 729 
Great Britain..........-...-......-- | 1890 13, 780,767 | 1890 181,614, 288 
Germany and Luxemburg........- | 1890 11,406,132 | 1890 89, 290, 834 
France .......------------+--0+00++0-- 1887 2,579, 465 | 1890 26, 083, 118 
Belgium .......-----------+--+--+---- 202,431 | 1890 20, 365, 960 
Austria and Hungary 2,200,000 | 1889 25, 326, 417 
Russia......-.-.---------+------++--- 1,768,097 | 1889 6, 118. 550 
Sweden.....------------------- 987, 405 1890 258, 000 
Spain .......-.------------- | 5, 788, 743 1890 1, 210, 082 
Italy .....----22- ---- 2000 +--+ e000 ---- 220, 7 2 1890 376, 326 
Canada ...-.-----------+--+-+-------- 68,313 | 1890 2, 783) 626 
Other countries....5..-----.--------| 1890 | 2,000,000 | 1890 12, 000; 000 
TOCA .......- 02. cceceneeneecens=|-02--0-- | 57,038,028 |........| 506, 309, 930 
S| ' a 

Percentage of the United States...'-....__. Osten | 7 § 

coe. oad es Pig iron. Steel. 

Countries. ~ 
|Years.| Tons. Years.| Tons. 

United States........-.-.-.---..---- 1890 9,202,703} 1890 4, 277,071 
Great Britain ...-....-..--.----.---- 1890 7,904,214 | 1890 3, 679. 043 
Germany and Luxemburg.-........ 1890 4, 658, 451 1890 2,161, 821 
France ....-.-------------------+---- 1890 1, 962,196 | 1890 717, 975 
Belgium... .-.--.------------+++--- 1890 787,836 | 1890 221° 293 
Austria and Hungary............-. 1890 925.308 | 1890 499° 600 
Russia .....---.--------------------- 1890 912,290 | 1890 372, 6.5 
SwedeN.........-....---.------------| 1801 490,913 | 1801 172, 774 
Spain .........----------------------| 1890 179, 433 | 1890 63, 011 
Italy ......-------------------------- | 1890 14,346 | 1890 107, 676 
Canada......--.-.----------------- -| 1890 19,439 | 1889 24) 887 
eee SOUMUTION.. ....... 2. 000500---0-- 1890 80,000 | 1890 5, 00) 
Alo ene sianou lias se | 27,187,120 |........ | 12,302, 779 
Percentage of the United States..)...._...| 33.9 | ae | 34.7 








| wages paid, and other matters of interest. 
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It has not seemed to be neces- | 


ae 


The percentage of iron ore produced by the United States is 
seen by these tables to have been 28.1; of coal, 27.8; of pig iron, 
33.9; and of steel, 34.7. 

Mr. President, I here dismiss this branch of industry. Iwill 
have occasion toaddress the Senate upon other paragraphs of the 
schedule when the discussion of this bill by paragraphs succeeds 
this debate. 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Monday, April 80, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, when on a previous occasion I 
took the floor to discuss the pending measure, with the assist- 
ance of my friend, the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. GAL- 
LINGER], who sits by my side, I presented to the Senate the 
statistics of two hundred and eighty branches of Pennsylvania 
industries, showing the capital involved, number of employés, 
If this bill is to be 
considered with the deliberation and dignity which are its due, 
each one of those enterprises is worthy of discussion and thought. 


| A day might be devoted to the smallest of them and many days 


to the most important without affording just ground to the sus- 
picion that they were used as a shield to the obstruction of legis- 
lation. I have asked those interested and best qualified te speak 
for the results of theirexperience and observation in many of the 
classes of manufacture to which I have alluded, and some of the 
results of wy investigation I will place before the Senate, col- 
lating and condensing as far as possible the facts and arguments 
with which I have been furnished. 

[ have a table, compiled at my request by the Census Office, 
which presents some remarkable facts. Upon consideration 
it will be manifest to every member of this body on each side 
of this Chamber why we in Pennsylvania denounce this bill as 
sectional and why the steady blows of the Senator from Tennes- 
see and his corps of sappers and miners in their persistent 
attack upon all that makes life worth living to many hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and children in Pennsylvania to 
us resound hostile and boding as the tramp of Lee’s legions 
coming up to Gettysburg. 

{ give the statistics of manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries of al) classes in Pennsylvania, contrasted with those of 
fourteen Southern States, which send here twenty-eight mem- 
bers of this body to vote solidly for our impoverishment and dis- 
tress. The figures show that Pennsylvania has invested $218,- 
434,309 more of capital, employs in round numbers 40,000 fewer 
laborers, but pays to them $10,000,000 per annum more wages, 
and produces $300,000,000 more in manufactured articles than a!! 
the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. The 
figures, [ trust, will be read for me by my friend from New 
Hampshire. The table is not long. 

Mr.GALLINGER read as follows: 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 


Totals for all classes nf mechanical and manufacturing industries in the State of Pe nnesylvania and fourteen selected States. 


[Eleventh Census of the United States. ] 













































Number Average number of em- Value of prod- 
: | Of estab | Miscellane- | ployés and total wages.t | | ucts, includ- 
States and Territories. estab- Capital oun ex: | 7 Cost of mate- | ing receipts 
lishments bs | nensen ¢ rials used. | from custom 
| reporting. . er Sica a | _ : | work and re- 
Employés Wages. pairing. 
ait ‘eid incall 4 4 ‘ | a ee oe 
| } 
Total for State of Pennsylvania........................ | __ %, 336 | 8020,999,375 | &74, 9833, 862 620, 484 $305, 556, 22 | $773, 530, 105 $1, 331, 523, 101 
Total for fourteen States named below ___.... ...... __ 62,625 | 772,564, %9 | 81,558,276 | 668, 573 | "614, 733,364 | 2, 131, 721,745 
RIESE AGE ES ET a ea 2.977 46,122,571 | 2, 797, 896 ~ 83, 821 | 12,676,029} 28,432,231} 
ED Sttkaewne wasecd cess upensccs pose ccsmecnbee bu ntunadce con 2,073 14, 971, 614 1, 035,.107 | 15, 972 5, 749, 888 | 12, 397, 261 
Florida SiO ePa meee cenesesscececececs cons ceescese ct cece sce peccees 805 11,110, 304 1, 131, 067 13, 927 | 6, 513, 068 | 8, 021, 854 
isin we cedanesteteoneqetecesecssecesscueseenscouces 4, 285 56, 921, 580 4, 019, 589 56, 383 17, 312, 196 | 35, 774, 480 iB, 
i hans seh ne rbdinens an beteetnagses adbehacindnduten 7,745 79, 811, 980 15, 879, 728 05, 579 27,761, 746 61, 588, 583 126, 719, 857 
es oo dane odeadinwemen ecto aie 2, 613 34, 754, 121 3, 760, 753 31, 901 13, 159, 564 33, 282, 72 57, 806, 713 
oR I ob KBedNeNEteserEbEeeeusede 7,485 119, 667, 316 10, 616, 347 107, 054 41, 526, 832 92, 059, 390 171, 842, 593 
Mississippi re iic nods icaccdhaas snopes duiikemaa 1, 698 14, 896, 884 827, O27 | 15, 817 4,913, 863 10, 064, 897 18, 705, 834 
ee Lon idle cc dendats ua cbecuceveavessveskssduinsian 14, 045 189, 236, 422 22, 860, 438 142, 924 76, 327, 907 177, 107, 885 323, 897, 688 
a ion io. iid ou mele Sutieeswhasucnaiiods 3, 667 32, 745, 995 3, 329, 101 36, 214 | 7, 830, 536 22, 789, 187 40, 375, 450 
tik sdhainnnnn cent onieonnsevunuianicind wate 2,382 | 29,276, 261 ,792, 386 | 24, 662 | 6, 590, 983 18, 873, 666 31, 926, 681 
emmonsce DEE dcdsenvcethne xpagbidedhcacnpaesskiegikGd dna | 4,559 51, 475, 092 4, 126, 271 | 42, 759 | 16, 899, 351 40, 463, 782 72, 355, 286 
wen a debnckwvedhaccanswhe edtdcseetéeds stuhabeceate 5, 915 63, 456, 799 7, 421, 087 59, 591 19, 644, 850 50, 148, 285 , , 824 
il bic inceéeee duds ccaswctedebans acbétade 2, 376 28, 118, 030 1, 960, 929 | 21, 969 8, 330, 997 | 23, 729, 089 38, 702, 125 
a ne ae | | 





*Includes internal-revenue tax. 


te 


+Includes officers, firm members, and clerks and their salaries. 
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Mr. QUAY. It will be seen, Mr. President, that the main- 
tenance of the American system is exceedingly unimportant to 
the citizens of the States just cited as compared with the tre- 
mendous interests involved in Pennsylvania, and it will also be 
observed that the average yearly pay of labor in Pennsylvania 
in all industries is $492.35, against $396 in the fourteen States 
named, 

[t will be remembered that some days ago with considerable 
difficulty | was enabled to mention to the Senate the substance 





of the resolutions of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia in rela- 
tion to the business of sugar refining. That interest is exceed- 


ingly important, and the State of Pennsylvania has been to con- 
siderable expense to exploit it. I now address myself to that in- 
dustry. 

[ send to the Secretary the resolutions of the Board of Trade 
of Philadelphla and communications to which they relate, which 
Lask to have read, the communications being a letter addressed 
to me by Mr. I. H. Stauffer, of New Orleans, and resolutions 
adopted by the exchanges and commercial bodies of that city. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, March 5, 1894. 


The committee on domestic productions, to whom was referred, with 
power to act, the memorial and resolutions of certain trade organizations 
of New Orleans on the subject of continuing the sugar bounty created by 
the tariff law of 1890, or the restoration of a revenue duty to equal it, and 
requesting the indorsement of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, and that 
the samo be sent to our Senators and Representatives in Washington, make 
the following report: 

‘That the appeal made to Congress by the New Orleans trade and com- 
mercial organizations, and by them brought to the attention of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade, touching as it does on the one hand the existence 
and prosperity of the whole American sugar industry, and its possible ruin 
on the other, concerns an interest of the largest importance and value to 
our country—to the agriculture, general industry, interstate commerce, po- 
litical economy, and finance of the whole United States. 

‘'Taat industry, as it stands to-day, besidesjemploying the labor, in plant- 
ing and in manufacture, of hundreds of thousands of work people in many 
States of the Union, creates a product of 830,000,000 of direct value and sets 
in motion exchanges amounting to nearly as many millions more for meats, 
breadstuffs, clothing, boota, shoes, hats, mules, horses, corn, oats, hay, ma- 
chinery, cooperage, coal, tron, and sundries from not less than twenty other 
States, and employs in sugar planting and sugar refining not less than two 
hundred millions of invested capital. 

“That enormous and beneficial industry stands to-day upon the faith of 
the sugar-tariff legislation of the Congress of the United States. If it were 
not for that faith, upheld by that law, the American sugar industry and its 
related activities could not exist. Under the vitalizing influence of that 
legislation, and especially under that feature of it which promises a contin- 
uation of it for fifteen years—a long continuance of steadiness and cer- 
tainty—has grown until the capital invested and product raised by farmers 
and planters have immensely increased, Louisiana being second only to 
Ouba and Java as a sugar producer, to say nothing of California, Nebraska, 
Florida, Texas, Kansas, and other States. 

**So steadied and encouraged, the American sugar industry has expanded 
and prospered, until the only check upon its progress is the fear that the 
Federal legislation, which held out the promise of fifteen years of steadiness 
and certainty, may be abolished as proposed by the pending tariff bill. 

“Folding these views the Philadelphia Board of Trade, through whose 
port 500,000 tons of sugar pass every year, feels it to be an act of justice to 
respond to its Louisiana commercial and planting colleagues, and earnestly 
calis the attention of the Pennsylvania Senators and presentatives in 
Congress to the facts set forth in the Louisiana appeal, under date of Pebru- 
ary 5, 1894, which has doubtless reached you. 

“The Eatiadelpate Board of Trade most earnestly requests them to codp- 
erate with and ald the Senators and Representatives of Louisianaand other 
States in fe ing the proposed legislation in the bill known as the Wil- 
son tariff biil from taking any form that may deprive the American sugar 
industry of the benefits of the fifteen years of steady policy and certainty 

oromised in the act of Congressof October 1, 1890, This Board believes such 

eprivation would be anational injury and wrong and breach of public faith. 
The sugar-planting and sugar-refining industries having invested their cap- 
ital and devoted their time, labor and energies to the building up of that 
enterprise, on the faith of the Federal legislation of October, 1890, have rea- 
son to believe that an equitable contract and obligation has thereby been 
created in their behalf, that said legislation or its equivalent shall be con- 
tinued in force until 1905: Therefore, 

“Resolved, Thatin the present financial condition of the conntry the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Trade is of opinion that aduty of at least 1 cent per pound 
should be placed on the imports of all sugar, provided that sugar above No. 
16 Dutch standard shall pay an additional duty of five-sixths of a cent per 
poss. and when imported from any country paying an export bounty a 

rther additional duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound shall be added. 

“Resolved, That in event of sugar remaining on the free list, the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade earnestly calls upon the Senators and Representatives 
of erat, by their influence and their votes, as far as it —— to 
prevent the repeal of the sugar bounty law, and the repeal of the duty on 
refined sugar. 

“ Resolved, That the Philadelphia Board of Trade advocates the im - 
tion of raw or refining sugar free of duty, provided that the bounty law is 
continued, and the duty on refined sugar is maintained at five-tenths of a 


cent per pound.” 
FREDERICK FRALEY, 
President Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
WM. R. TUCKER 
Secretary. 
B. S. JANNEY, Jr, 
JOHN H. GRAHAM, 
A. G. ELLIOT, 
HIRAM ANDRES, 
EDWARD H. HANCE, 
JOHN W. TOWNSEND, 
Commitice. 
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NEw ORLEANS, February 14, 1894 

DEAR Sir: We beg to call your attention to the inclosed resolution a 
respectfully request a careful perusal of same. They speak for themselve 
and wecan not believe the nation’s representatives jn Washingt n a 
willingly or knowingly consent to strike down and destroy an indinetry ; 
such magnitude, and of such growing importance to the entire enn: 

Our best informed and leading business men realize to the fy 
the ruin and disaster to both our city and State that the pronnc 
in sugar legislation will bring; and we, therefore, most ca 
your patriotism and sense of justice to avert such a cal ty, and 7 ions 
to favor and vote for such legislation as will protect our ind a Cee 
lowing us to build it up and produce at home wha now purchas 

Again soliciting your kindly offices in our behalf, we ar 

Yours, respectfully, 
I. H. STAUFFER, Jn 











Hon. MATTHEW S. QUAY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions adopted at.a conference of exchanges and comme1 
New Orleans, February 5, 189!. 


Whereas by existing legislation a bounty has been establish: 
production of sugar in the United States in lieu of an equiva 
duty of long standing; and 

Whereas on the faith of such duty, and of such bounty and i 
continuance for the term of fifteen years, a large amount of 
been invested in the State of Louisiana, as well as in the States 
Texas, Nebraska, California, and elsewhere, in the production of su 
new and improved methods of manufacture, as well as improved 
of agriculture; and 

Whereas the effect of such duty or bounty has been, not only toen 
the raising of sugar cane and sugar beets by small farmers who hay 
been able heretofore to engage in such agriculture, and who hay 
couraged by such inducements to cultivate sugar cane and s 
central factories, but the manufacturing and commercial int 7 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Louisville, St. Loui 
nati, Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco, and mrany other cities hays : 
greatiy stimulated and encouraged to employ capital and advan 
supplies, and machinery for the cultivation of sugar came and su 
and for the establishment of factories upon the faith ofsuch prote 

Whereas at least three-quarters of the gross receipts from sugar 
expended inthe supplies, food products, fuel, animals, and machin 
essary to produce such crops, and are thus distributed to all part 
United States; and 

Whereas whatever differences of opinion there may be in regar: 
question as to whether the legislation with respect to such bounty h 
tablished some kind of contract between the Government of tho | 
States and the farmers, manufacturers, and merchants who are co 
in this important enterprise—it is yet manifest that from amoral poi 
view the deliberate legislative promise of such assistance has 
large number of persons to embark their industry and capital; 

Whereas, in view of the vital importance of this subject, a meet 
held in New Orleans of duly accredited committees of leading ! 
bodies and exchanges of the city of New Orleans, representing 1 
and manufacturing interests of New Orleans and of Louisana, as fo 

Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange, 

New Orleans Bureau of Freight and Transportation, Limited, 

New Orleans Stock Exchange, 

Mechanics, Dealers, and Lumbermen’s Exchange, 

Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 

New Orleans Clearing House, 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 

The Steamboat Association, 

New Orleans Produce Exchange, 

New Orleans Board of Trade, 

The Trunk Railroad Lines, 
for the purpose of giving expression to their views and respectfully 
ting the same to the Congress of the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by such meeting, That we earnestly urge upon the 
of the United States tho facts above set forth. 

We submit that the continuance of the bounty for the prom 
the restoration of arevenue duty of equivalent effect, is of vital i 
not only to the farmers and planters of Louisiana and the other Sta 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the United States, who 
vanced their means andincreased their plants on the faith of theest 
conditions of this great industry. We submit that the import 
subject transcends any question of party politics. It concerns | 
culture, manufacture, commerce, and finance, not in one part me 
in many parts of ourcommoncountry. It presentsa question of: 
ship that affects directly or indirectly the United States at larg 
question is, whether the production of one of the great staples 
cultivation of which in many of our States is a new one, and one 
growing by methods which are new and constantly improving in 
ties, shail be fostered and developed into a full measure of ¢ 
whether it shall be doomed to disaster and defeat. 

Resolved, That we respectfully protest, as business men, again 
which has been taken in the House of Representatives against t! 
of sugar culture, not only because such action will cripple that 
but because it will also greatly injure the many other affiliated 

We express our hearty thanks to the members of Congress, : 
the press, who have stood by us in the contest over this vita! 
we now earnestly appeal to the Senate of the United States, i 
justice and humanity, to prevent the accomplishment of 
wrong by which half a million of people will be thrown ou 
and one hundred millions of invested capital impaired t 
tent, or even wiped out of existence. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Sena' 
ably represent the State of Louisiana in our national counci's 
we ask them to present our views and requests in such manner 45 ‘ 
deem most pre rand most timely, pledging them oursupport in an) 
whether individual or concerted, they may take on this great sub)' 








SUGAR. 


Mr. QUAY. The business of sugar refining in this coun 
a comparatively recent industry. It has grown up in some ° 
our‘large commercial seaports whose foreign commerce a''' 
facilities for supplying the raw materialfromabroad. Inth 
development of.this industry, Philadelphia, with its many ©o™ 
sseneia and otheradvantages, early and easily took an importan 
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osition, and to-day refines about one-third of all of the sugars 

rought into the Atlantic ports and over one-fourth of all of the 
sugars consumed in the United States. : 

Adherent tosugar refining and dependent upon it have grown 
up collateral industries—the manufacture of sugar-refining ma- 
chinery, boilers,engines,and other branches of power machinery; 
cooperage, filter bagging, boneblack, and other articles, and the 
employment of fleets of treighting vessels. In the building and 
maintenance of the great refineries of the present day a vast 
amount of building materials is constantly consumed, while 
their operation, the daily actual work of refining, furnishes 
steady employment to armies of laborers and creates a large and 
constant demand for coal, and on railroads for transportation. 

As in the human body, whenone member suffers all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; so the disturbance of any great industry in 
a nation is sure to make its influence felt either directly or indi- 
rectly in every other. 

Philadelphia now refines 500,000 tons of sugar annually, the 
bulk of which consists of vacuum-pan or centrifugal sugars made 
from the sugar cane grown in Cuba and other West India Islands. 
Within the last few years the consumption of refined sugars has 
so increased that the production of cane sugars is unable to sup- 
ply it. To meet this demand Philadelphia receives from Eu- 
rope vacuum-pan sugars made from the sugar beet. The quan- 
tity of such sugar received from Europe is, however, but a small 
fraction of the total supply. 

The raw sugar of this country—chiefly produced in the States 
of Louisiania, Texas, and Florida growing cane sugar, and Cali- 
fornia and Kansas growing beet-root sugar—is generally re- 
fined at New Orleans and San Francisco, or enters consumption 
directly from the factories of production ina partially refined 
condition. Occasionally a fewsmall parcels reach Philadelphia 
for refining, but the amount is as yet too small to have any im- 
portance in supplying the refineries. ; - 

The production of muscovadoor open-kettle sugars is annually 
growing less. In the competition to produce an article of im- 
proved quality and at lowest cost the vacuum-pan process, 
though entailing enormous outlay for expensive plants, is grad- 
ually but surely driving out the cruder methods of manufac- 
ture. 

It is only of recent years that America has been obliged to 
draw upon Europe for beet-root sugar as a part of her supply of 
the raw article. 

The production of beet-root sugar in Europe is comparatively 
recent. Its phenomenal growth and development there during 
the last thirty or forty years is duc to the fostering care and 
nurture of the French and German Governments. By scientific 
care and judicious selection of seed the saccharine richness of 
the root has been developed from about 5 per cent up to its pres- 
ent capacity of 14 to 15 per cent of sugar. The manufacturing 
methods of its extraction were also improved until it now sur- 
passes in percentage of sugar obtained the best results yet 
reached in the manufacture of raw cane sugar. 

In view of the notable decline in values of other agricultural 
crops in the last thirty years it is difficult to imagine how the 
Buropean agriculturist would have fared had not this new agri- 
cultural outlet been created. Thirty years ago this cultivation 
was in its infancy and was not regarded as dangerously competi- 
tive with the West Indian cane production. Through govern- 
Mental aid it has grown from a production of 500,000 tons to 
3,800,000 tons, and by competition compelled the larger cane 
planter to adopt a complete change of method in order to enable 
him to secure the survival of his own industry. 

Beginning in I'rance, the cultivation of the sugar beet quickly 
extended to all Europe, through rotation greatly benefiting 
other agricultural crops, as well as giving to the producer a 
new and profitable one. 

In the same period of time Cuba’s production of cane has only 
grown from 500,000 tons to 950,000 tons; and other cane-growing 
countries have not increased this product inany greater propor- 
tion. Improved methods of manufacture are, however, being 
rapidly adjusted in the cane-growing countries which may en- 
able them in the future to aid better in meeting the constantly 
increasing consumption. 

The prices to which scientific methods and the massing of 
capital in its production and refining have reduced sugar are so 
= that it has become a universal and almost necessary article 
of foed. 

The West India Islands, Demerara, and Brazil, all cane-sugar 
producers, form the chief source of supply to the United States, 
Cubaalone furnishing about one-half of all the sugars brought 
to the Atlantic ports, or two-fifths of all the sugars consumed in 
thiscountry. Their proximity and our commercial intercourse 
render this country their natural outlet and make them our own 
convenientsource of supply. The balance of our raw material 
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The conveying of these supplies t ur shores, 
the cane sugars, has for many years formed the cl 
ment of a large fleet of American sailing vessels, supplemente 
of late years by steamers, constantly trading botweer 
nd various sugar producing-countries. Thedemand 
ing tonnage by this trade alone has largely tended to d 
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The building of American steamers for use in this commer 
fixed on the Delaware River theindustry of ironsteamshi 

ing and gave to our marine architects, builders, and arti 

skill which enabled the construction in this country of the m 
nificent war ships of our new Navy. 

The shipbuilding industry with its subsidiary businesses « 
the manning, equipping, and running of these vessels, ar 
largely the result of the establishment of the sugat 
business in Philadelphia. 

The importation by the United States of the bulk of the West 
India sugars has diverted from Europe and brought to this 
country a very large export business in provisions, machinery, 
railroad supplies, steamers and lighters for their coasting busi- 
ness, and coal, This last-named article is not found in any of 
the West India Islands, nor as yet near any of the coast cities of 
South America. In coal alone, the export trade to the West 
Indies and Brazil furnishes ton for ton an outward business equal 
to the homeward business in sugars to Philadel phia—Baitimore 
exporting 100,000 tons; Newport News, 25,000 tons, and Phila 
delphia, 370,000 tons; the total exportation of coal practically 
equaling thesugar importation ofthe last-namedcity. Formerly 
the coal supplied to the West Indies was chiefly furnished by 
Great Britain; but the lower rates of freight from our ports, re- 
sulting from the return sugar business, have brought about the 
acquisition of this large and increasing trade and its resultant 
advantages to our railroads in transporting the coal to the sea- 
board and to our miners in furnishing that additional amount of 
employment. 

Following the establishment of close mercantile relations with 
the sugar producers alarge business in the manufacture of sugar 
and steam machinery has grownupinPhiladelphia. This trade 
was formerly controlled by Great Britain and other European 
countries, but latterly it has gradually passed into our hands. 

In railroad material, locomotives, cars, and rails, for which 
large outlet continues to be furnished owing to the improve 
modern methods of transportation now being adopted in sugar- 
growing countries, Philadelphia and adjoining citieson the Del- 
aware have become chief sources of supply. This business is 
constantly increasing and promises larger returns as these coun- 
tries continue to develop their transportation faciliti It is 
directly dependent upon the sugar trade, through which it was 
directed to Philadelphia, where it is retained owing to manufac- 
turing and freighting advantages. 

A similar gain, though to a smaller extent, 
turn for sugar importations, is the export 
Pennsylvania products to the East Indies. 

The form in which the raw sugars reach this country varies 
from the oldest crude forms of melado or concrete, and low and 
high grades of muscovado—made by boiling or condensing the 
cane juice in an open kettle and leaving the resultant sugar un- 
drained asin the case of melado, or imperfectly drained as in 
the case of muscovado; both, therefore, charged with a large 
amountof molasses—up through the several grades of the vacuum 

an or centrifugal sugars, firsts and seconds, made by the most 
improved methods of modern science, boiled in a vacuum at a 
consequently low temperature and drained in centrifugal ma- 
chines. 

The low-grade sugars are becoming scarcer each year and 
will soon pass out of trade. Nowhere is the survival of the fit- 
test more marked than in manufacturing industries, and in the 
race for improved results at lower cost, which to-day is going 
on in all manufactures. Itisno more possible for a small sugar 
estate, making its product by crude and antiquated methods, to 
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maintain competition with the improved and extensive sugar 
estate fully equipped with all modern appliances than foran old- 
fashioned little sugar house of the olden time in a back alley or 
some other out-of-the-way place to live in competition with the 
colossal piles of brick and mortar which to-day inclose the full 
scientific development of the sugar-refiners’ skill and energy. 
Economy of manufacture, by centralization of skill and labor, 
aided by lavish outlay of capital to secure expensive machinery 
necessary to give best results, is to-day the aim of all of the great 
industries of the world. 

At present the raw sugars reach us packed in mats and bags 
from the East Indies, in hogsheads and bags from the West In- 
dies, Brazil, and Demerara, and in bags from Europe. Vacuum 
— or centrifugal sugars come in bags and baskets, and open 

ettle or muscovado sugars in the mats and hogsheads. The 
sugars vary in grades of quality and color. They range from 75 

r cent to 98 per cent of ve! neg ween sugar, and from No.7 to 
Ko. 16 Dutch standard of color, these last numbers representing 
the extremes of colors from a very dark chocolate brown to a 
light yellow approximating a canary color. 

The strength in saccharine matter and the color are the de- 
termining elements of value to the refiner, the former being the 
one of chief importance, showing the yield of refined sugar; the 
latter being an impurity to be gotten rid of in the refining at a 
greater or less expense of bone black, according toits intensity. 

The percentage of sugar—determined by the polariscope—in 
raw and unrefined sugars formed the basis of imposition of duty 
when last levied on rawsugars. This method brought the duty 
on different classes of the raw article very nearly to an exact 
ad valorem basis. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility in the near future 
to import raw sugars in bulk—as wheat is now shipped—without 
any surrounding package if such a course aids in the economy of 
cost. The exercising of additional care in the more thorough 
drying in the centrifugal machines will enable shippers to han- 
dle vacuum-pan sugars in this way with facility. 

The refining of sugar had small beginnings. In the infancy 
of this industry the demand for refined sugar was limited to the 
few. The many consumed the raw sugar directly as received 
from the country of production, being unable to afford the large 
additional cost entailed by refining under the crude and im- 
perfect methods of the old-time refinery. 

The ancient sugar refinery in Philadelphia was small, corre- 
sponding in its size to the demand for its product. It was gen- 
erally located in some narrow, out-of-the-way street or alley re- 
moved from the water front, the situation being selected on ac- 
count of cheapness and without regard to convenience of access 
or facilities of transportation. These last considerations seemed 
to be of nomoment in the estimate of the original refiner; whether 
because he scarcely expected his trade to grow much beyond city 
limits, or that a little extra expenditure of one-eighth of a cent 

er pound for transportation was to him of small account when 
his profit for deme | was about 6 cents per pound, does not a 
pear. Apparently the most inconvenient situations obtainable 
were sought outon the score of cheapness. Eventually the extra 
expense of receiving supplies and distributing goods made their 
location unprofitable and resulted in their abandonment. Yet 
the smallness of competition and the large profit of refining 
enabled some large fortunes to be made in the days when the 
cost of refining a pound of sugar was nearly double the total 
cost of the sugar in its refined state at the present time. 

| At this point the honorable Senator yielded for a motion to 
adjourn, which was not agreed to.] 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, the inaccessibility of the location 
not only caused a very great expense of cartage to and fro of 
sugars, coal,and other suppliesconstantly called for, but greatly 
inconvenienced and hindered the proper rotation of refining 
work, subjecting it to interruption by imperfect supply and em- 
barrassing it by the poor facilities for regular delivery of the 
finished products. The crudeness of the method was not only 
expensive in its actual cost, but the delays in the finishing of 
the product, incident to the processes then in use, entailed a 
considerable loss of the refined article. This loss always occurs 
from chemical alterations in the liquor and causes a part of the 
saccharine matter to ‘‘invert” (changing from acrystallizable 
to anoncrystallizable form), increasing the amount of sirup and 
lessening that of sugar in the product. 

The tendency of the juice to “invert” is the cause of much 
loss both in the manufacture of raw sugar on the plantation and 
in its remanufacture in the refinery. It renders exact scientific 
methods neceseary in both processes and enhances the impor- 
tance of rapid and continuous work. During the process the 
juice is exposed to this chemical change, and the period of such 
exposure, with its resultant loss in the finished article, largely 
depauds on the rapidity of the operation. 
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Under the old method sugar was run into molds and dr 
by natural gravity. This was a very tedious operation. Dela 8 
were often caused through its working, and two or three enue 
were required to convert the raw material into the finished 
product. 

The introduction of centrifugal machines revolutionized thig 
part of the process. With the aid of the revolving basket 
whose finely perforated side moves at the rate of two miles per 
minute, the charge of sugar therein is as perfectly drained jn 
two minutes as by the old method ina week. With this basket 
and other improved mechanical appliances the entire process of 
refining is now accomplished in a day. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor. } 


Thursday, May 8, 1894. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, the locations of the old refiner. 
ies became more and more inconvenient as the demand for ro- 
fined sugar increased. The consequent expansion of the ro- 
fining industry and the enlargement of its resultant business 
required additional facilities for the handling of goods, while 
the extension of competition necessitated sites where its pro- 
cesses could be more economically and systematically conducted, 
About twenty-five years ago these conditions so manifested their 
importance that the refineries gradually changed location and 
moved to the water front. Ample wharfage for the receipt of 
the raw material was secured. Better facilities were afforded 
for the handling of fuel and other supplies. The direct distri- 
bution by rail to all parts of the country was provided for, the 
refining interests thus being furnished with the best local con- 
ditions for the successful conduct of their industry. 

But the improvement of the refineries did not cease with 
change of location. About this time began those immense 
strides in improved machinery and methods of manufacture 
which rapidly changed and extended tho business, reducing the 
cost of the process and diminishing the time required to com- 
plete it. This only became possible by an enormous outlay of 
capital to enlarge the buildings and thoroughly equip them 
with the most improved machinery and mechanical appliances 
to further facilitate and increase the rapidity of conversion. 
From that time until the present the growth of improvement 
has been continuous. Each advantage gained has proved only 
a stepping stone to some new one aiming at the cheapening of 
the process and the betterment of the product. Skill, energy, 
and the investment of vast sums of money by the refiner have 
brought the industry and the massive structures in which it is 
carried on to the high state of perfection which we see to-day. 

The development of this ne has brought an abundant re- 
ward tothe manufacturer, while by his enterprise the refined 
sugar has been so cheapened as to bring its cost down to a mere 
bagatelle, and the best refined goods within the reach of the 

rest people. So fully is this the case that raw sugar is no 
onger used for domestic purposes, and on the tables of rich and 
— alike is found a plentiful and cheap supply of the refined 

rades. 

‘ There are few articles in common use whose cost of late years 
has been so greatly reduced. Not much more than a year ago 
7 were being retailed at $1.50 per bushel, weighing about 

pounds, and as —— for the table not weighing over 40 
pounds, or nearly 4 cents per pound, almost the equivalent of 
the price of granulated sugar at that time. This shows ina xe 
markable manner the wonderful economy of production and dis- 
tribution that has been attained in this industry. The product 
of a distant aes climate is grown, manufactured, freighted, 
remanufactured, distributed, and sold to the consumer at a ~ 
not much above what he pays for equal weight as prepared for 
the table of that one of our vegetables, crops produced at our 
doors which is regarded as the cheapest to raise and most com- 
mon in use, and which needs no refining or manufacturing to 
— it for consumption. : 

The equipment expenditure of the refiner does not end with 
the oe of the modern refinery. Its machinery, on which 
so largely depends the cheapness of conversion, must be kept in 
perfect repair and frequently renewed, as it deteriorates and 
wears out, thus entailing the constant employment of a force of 
skilled mechanics apart from those engaged in the refining proc- 
ess a. 

The replacement of the bone black is very expensive. It soon 
becomes spent and unfit for further service in the process. The 
filtering and dc>solorizing part of the conversion is most 1™- 
portant to successful refining, and the passing of the sugar solu- 
tion through enormous iron cylinders filled with bone black 
causes the remarkable elevation of the buildings used for this 
particular operation. 

The plant of the old-fashioned sugar-house was unfit for ec 
nomical refining. When the refiners first seriously undertook 
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the problem of reducing the cost of the process—a problem 
which hassince resulted in diminishing the cost from 4 to 8 cents 
r pound down to the present cost of about 1 cent per pound— 
ro yy were forced to abandon entirely the old buildings and old 
machinery at a great pecuniary loss. Furthermore, the outlay 
and investment of immense capital was risked in the erection 
of new manufactories and their equipment with expensive mod- 
ern machinery. The venture brought its reward to the enter- 
rise of the manufacturer and materially cheapened the price 
of the product to the consumer. The resultant increased busi- 
ness enabled the refiner at a much lower rate of profit to reap 
s fair compensation for the large capital invested, and the con- 
sequent decrease in the yee of the refiners’ goods brought 
them within the reach of all consumers. 

The following table showing the receipts of raw —— and the 
distribution of refined sugar from Philadelphia in the last dee- 
ade, will give some idea of the magnitude of the business and 
its enormous development. In that short period an approxi- 
mate increase of about 400 per cent is shown. No other great 
industry of the country can show a more marked advance in so 
short a time: 





> Receipts of |Distribution 
A raw sugar.*| of refined.* 





ic. sicdininitnandesennntneediecnosoesons 104, 000 102, 000 
EE aliiiiakwicccanenensetcnnrouneminbvouneeus 113, 000 114, 000 
TT a icncntnswintinbedsnstiveweanhemscentee 127, 000 129, 000 

IIT nin spenitalnaitthgemeuicidibidessiessed 148, 000 149, 000 
ts tinea dnmiigigeieeeniceemaneseonniastands 248, 000 248, 000 
SET hod cate ldnakmenaeviesenertesonsecsecens 357, 000 356, 000 
oi en tbiieneadeininconcosecnces 491, 000 492; 000 
aos ai ces dacn daa einencacconsouns 435, 000 482, 000 
Tate clases ctnncavnvece 439, 000 438, 000 





*In tons of 2,240 pounds. 


Granulated refined sugar is the grade most largely manufac- 
tured and consumed. Consequently it forms the best criterion 
for a comparison ofcosttothe consumer. During the last fifteen 

ears its price has decreased more than one-half. About two- 
fifths of this decrease are due to the abolition of the duty on raw 
sugars in 1891. The remaining three-fifths result from improved 
methods of manufacturing and refining raw sugars. 

The average prices of granulated refined sugars in the years 
just mentioned are as follows: 








Price per! 





j 
Price per'| , , Price per 
Year. pound. | Year poun4. Year pour. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
eet cok ocna! p. 20 ee 6.44 EEE 6.17 
Sava Sy aa daiwemaain ae Oe Mi cade cccccdcs 4. 69 
eso ean Oe BOE cacascceces Oe © Siictacsscncse 4. 35 
te Bs ccencunewe Jb =a 4.84 
ERT Fe Oe Weicobncesscace 7 | | eae 4.18 


I see that yesterday the price was reduced a quarter of a cent 
per pound. 
It may be noticed that in some of these years the price ad- 
vanced over that of the previous year. This failure to show a 
Whiform reduction arises from scarcity of production. All arti- 
cles of agriculture are affected by weather conditions and in- 
creased or diminished cultivation. Pricesadvanceas production 
lessens; but the statistics just cited show that sugar, an article 
now produced in nearly all countries and climates of the world, 
an a wonderful stability of supply and smaller fluctua- 
ions of value than almost any other article of common use. 
The concentration of buying of raw sugars has been of potent 
effect in preventing undue inflations of their values in foreign 
countries during seasons of scarcity, and the concentration of 
work in great manufactories has greatly aided in reducing the 
cost of the conversion. 
In the sugar refinery of to-day skill and energy niust combine 
to bring success. The employment of high-priced labor is nec- 
essary to handle the costly apparatus so as to develop its highest 
— of capability and protect it from damage. Refining ma- 
ch ery is very expensive and must be kept in perfect working 
condition. The failure of any part to properly perform its func- 
tion impairs the efficiency of the whole. The item of repair 
alone requires an immense outlay,even under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. Diligent attention of the strictest kind is 
necessary on the partof the capable sugar-maker to guard against 
loss of product in the process of refining. This loss is so easily 
brought about that the placing of the process in charge of an 
incapable workman would make a very considerable difference 
in the quantity of the finished product. 
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The employment, therefore, of a large corps of expensive ex- 
perts is required both in the manufacture of the fine sugars and 
in the repairing and keeping in perfect working order the ma- 
chinery and appliances in use. This forms a continuous and 
burdensome part of the wages account ofamodernrefinery. Tho 
replacement of the worn out machinery is a constant source of 
expenditure to the refiner, though of corresponding benefit to 
the business of the sugar machinery manufacturer. The dis- 
placed machines are generally useless and fit only for the junk 
shop. 

The mechanical apparatus for the automatic conveying of 
liquor, coal, sugar, water, bone black and all the more important 
articles handled and moved indifferent parts of and throughout 
the refinery, largely aid in reducing the cost of the process. 
These contrivances are mosteffective andingenious. However, 
their adjustment needs to be calculated and arranged with the 
greatest care and nicety and their operation to be watched after- 
wards with diligent and skillful supervision to maintain e(ffect- 
iveness. 

The enormous development in the consumption of refined su- 
gar compels the refiner to keep on hand large stocks of raw su- 
gars for a month or more in advance of requirements. ‘This in- 
volves the necessity of a very large capital and an advanced 
occupancy of the foreign market. Direct commercial relations 
with and an intimate knowledge of all foreign markets become 
imperative when supplies must be sought from all parts of the 
world. A constant and intelligent knowledge of the correspond- 
ing values of the raw goods must be kept up inorder to procure 
them at the lowest possible cost. 

The situation of the Philadelphia refineries is unequaled in 
any other of our great Atlantic ports and will always insure the 
continuance there of this business as long as it remains an in- 
dustry of this country. Although few, they more than make up 
in capacity for any lack of numbers. 

The latest erected, the W. J. McCahan Sugar Refinery, is of 
moderate capacity but possesses ample room on its 7 acres of 
land and wharves for any enlargement in the future which the 
extension of its business may demand. It began work in the 
latter part of 1893 and has become a regular producer, having 
a daily capacity of about 1,500 to 2,000 refined sugaroutput. Itis 
a@ new competitor in the field of sugar refining and is advanta- 
geously situated for carrying on the business—having excellent 
wharf accommodations and good railroad connection for the dis- 
tribution of goods to interior points, both essential prerequisites 
of success in this line. Its plant and property represent an in- 
vestment of about $2,000,000. 

The extensive refinery erected only a few years ago by Mr. 
Claus Spreckels is near by. In itssize andappointments, facili- 

ties of wharf accommodation for reception of raw sugars, and 
railroad connections for delivery of refined, in modern labor- 
saving appliances of all descriptions—both inside and outside 
the buildings—as well as the effectiveness of the machinery, it 
is a perfect type of the modern refinery. The property occupies 
about 8 acres of ground. Its two magnificent double-decked 
piers with their perfect facilities for handling the cargoes of 
arriving vessels in their discharge, receipt, and transmission to 
the refinery surpass in completeness and efficiency, as well as in 
economy of work, the corresponding facilities of any refinery in 
the country. It has recently been further enlarged and now has 
a daily capacity of from six to seven thousand barrels of refined 
sugar. 

Adjoining it tothe north is the Delaware Sugar Refinery, 
whose daily capacity formerly amounted to about 300 barrels. 
This refinery is now used as an annex of the great Spreckels 
house. 

Half a mile distant is the Franklin Sugar Refinery, which for 
many years past was the chief center of the industry in Phila- 
delphia. To the enterprise of its owners the reputation of that 
port as a most advantageous and important center of sugar re- 
fining is chiefly due. Although of immense proportions and ca- 
pacity in itself, it has lately been added to by connecting with 
it the adjoining refinery of E. C. Knight & Co., and it now has a 
daily capacity of about 7,500 barrels of refined sugar. ‘The fol- 
lowing description of this refinery, the process of sugar refining, 
and the general management of the apparatus used, will give a 
partial idea of the magnitude of the industry in Philadelphia. 
Those parts of the description which relate to the process and 
the apparatus are equally applicable to all the refineries there 
situated. The description of this refinery is taken from the an- 
nual report of the secretary of internal affairs on the industrial 
statistics of Pennsylvania for the year 1890. 

My friend, the Senator from New Hampshire|Mr.GALLINGER], 
will oblige me by reading the extract for me. 

Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


For the purpose of describing the process of refining sugar we shall select 
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the Franklin Sugar Refinery, because it is the largest if not the oldest re- 
finery in the State, and it is believed executes the process with unsurpassed 
intelligence and economy. 

The ground occupied by the buildings is about 34 acres, while their height 
ranges from three floors to eleven, or from 50 to 150 feet. 

Their combined area if on one plane would cover 11 acres. 

Tho buildings can be most intelligently described after the process of re- 
fining. 

The Franklin Sugar Refinery is situated directly on the Delaware River 
front, and both steamers and sailing vessels may be seen daily unloading 
their immense cargoes of raw sugar brought from all the sugar-producing 
countries of the world. 

The raw sugar is of all gradesand varies very considerably in appearance. 
The better qualities consist of comparatively large and well-formed crystals 
of a light straw color, the very inferior ones of a pasty chocolate-colored 
mass almost equal in consistency to half-set glue. Between these two ex- 
tremes sugars of all possible intermediate degrees of purity exist and are 
handled daily in the refinery. The inferior oases contain sand and dirt in 
quantities difficult to imagine until it is actually seen piled up in one large 
heap within the refinery walls. 

By far the larger part ofthe raw material is obtained from the West In- 
dies, Brazil, Demerara, and the East Indies. Large cargoes of raw beet 
sugar arrive more or less frequently from Germany, and many other coun- 
tries are represented at intervals. 

In the manufacture of raw sugar the juice is extracted from the properly 
ripened canes by submitting them to considerable pressure exerted by heavy 
rollers constructed for the purpose. The juice is then concentrated by 
evaporation, and the sugar crystallizesout. The methods of purifyingand 
evaporating the juice and o eparetns the crystals of sugar from the 
sirups inclosing them are still in many places of the crudest and most 
—- description; but most of the more intelligently managed planta- 

fons have adopted the more scientific methods and appliances of the re- 
finers, and have thus not only materially increased the yield of sugar, but 
vastly improved its quality. The vacuum pan, the centrifugal machine, 
etc,, are now as essential to the successful working of the advanced planta- 
tion as they are to the needs of the refiner. 

Adjoining the buildings large stacks of raw sugar may be often seen 
awaiting the refining process. Hundreds of tons in bags, barrels,hogs- 
heads, baskets, or mats are thus frequently exposed. 

Day and night operations continue with almost equal activity from year’s 
end to year’s ond, ae suspended only at or near 12 o'clock on Saturday 
night, to be resumed no less vigorously twenty-four hours afterwards. 

he men employed work alternately day and night during successive 
weeks, each having his partner, who, during the hours of his absence, per- 
forms precisely the same work in thesame department. Thus, before the 
men pass out of the a we their day or night’s labor, others are 
already in their places at work. 

The essential features of the pepe may be deserlbed in a very 
few words. The raw sugar is dissolved in hot water and the dark brown, 
sometimes almost black, solution obtained is decolorized by filtration over 
bono black, after first undergoing @ process of straining by which sand and 
other insoluble impurities are removed. The clarified and decolorized 
“liquor” ts then deprived of its water by evaporation, and the sugar is 
age n obtained in a solid form. 

ut while the refining process is essentially a simple one, itis mot by any 

eans as simple in practice as might be inferred from the above outline of 

he operations involved, and in attempting to carry them out unlooked-for 
diMculties are encountered at every ste 

Since the introduction of bone black in the sugar industry in 1812, the es- 
sential features of sugar refining have undergone nochange; but while in 
principle the proctes remains unaltered, in practiceit has been gradually 
revolutionized by the mechanical improvements which have since been 
made. 

The refining commences in the basement of the lofty buildings immedi- 
ately overlooking the river front. Numbers of men are here actively en- 

ed in hauling the raw sugar to the “ melter,"’ and scarcely before the vis- 
for has had time to understand the first stage of the process, several tons 
of sugar have disappeared through the gratings in the floor, falling intoa 
lero tank below, placed there for itsreception. Thesugar here encounters 

e hot water by which it is dissolved, and having now passed into solution, 
forming what is technically called “liquor,” is a few minutes afterwards 
pumiped up to the top of the highest building, a distance of 160 feet. 

It may be well at this point to refer to one of the difficulties the refiner has 
to encounter, and which if not properly guarded against, may result in con- 
siderable loss. Sugarin solution can, under favorable conditions, be again 
entirely obtained in a solid form by simply evaporating off the water in 
which itis dissolved. Impure solutions are, however, very apt to undergo 
achange, with the result that instead of sugar an excess of sirup is formed 
on evaporation, which will not crystallize, and can only be sold ata sacrifice. 
The change here referred to is brought about by a variety of causes, among 
which may be mentioned unnecessary delay in carryingout the refining pro- 

es. When once operations have been commenced, they should be pushed 
ay and night, and completed as rapidly as possible, if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

Following the “ liquor " on its upward journey, the visitor arrives atthe 
eleventh story, where he finds a number of large circular tanks. In one of 
these he sees flowing in considerable volumes a Cark-colored liquid, not at 
all unlike very muddy coffee. 

After being heated on this floor the liquor gradually begins its down- 
Ward descent by gravity, and as it passes from story to story the impurities 
are left behind. It is first strained by passing through suspended bags, 
which collectively form a gigantic filter. All solid substances are rstained 
in the bags, and as one passes on an opportunity isfrequently afforded of 
seeing the impurities thus removed. Bags which have just been in service 
are being turne dinside out asa preparatory measure to being washed, and 
the filth exposed astonishes all who see it. As the workman gives each bag 
a shake during its passage through his hands, not one fails to contribute its 
share to the heap of indescribable dirt which is to be frequently seen col- 
lected in thisdepartment. 

Although the operations of washing and handling the bags are conducted 
with considerable manual skill, everything in this department strikes the 
visitor as being far behind what hesees elsewhere intherefinery. There is, 
in fact, probably no other portion of the refining process which presents so 
many difficulties, has attracted somuch attention, and upon which somany 
thousands of dollars have been spent with a view to improvement. 

Upwards of 14,000 bags are used here daily, each bag affording a filtering 
surface of 25 square feet. This enormous number is required.on account of 
the peculiarly gummy nature of the impurities in the sugar, the pores of 
the bagging becoming so rapidly clog that after a few gallons of liquor 
have passed through each bag no-effort will induce more to flow. But while 
unquestionably primitive, costly, and ineonvenient, filtration properly 
conducted is thoroughly effective; and the “ liquor’ which, before passing 
so bags appeared almost hopelessly muddy, flows from them perfectly 

right. 

Descending a little further the visitor finds himself among the bone-black 
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filters. These are immense cylindrical vessels nearly two stories hio? 
each capable of holding about 50 tons of bone black. Standin hoe and 
the first time in the very midst of fifty of these gigantic filters amt nere for 
knowledge that there exists even a greater number in the adinny | 
ings, one can not Jail to be impressed by operations conduc 
mense a scale. 

Astream of bone black may be seen at any time flowing stanaine im; 
or other of the filters. Itis extremely porous, preserving int; “a 
character of the bone, upon which property much of its efficiency — 16 
It is used in the form of small grains which have been carefully teen 
desired size, and the largest of which would probably not excéed an ei.) 
of an inch in anydimension. It is free from dust and scarcely soil ; 
in taking it up. : 

As soon as the filters are fiiled, the liquor is allowed to flow into 
til it completely fills up all the space between tho grains of bla 
at the same time much of the air from the pores of the grain 
When all available space is occupied, the liquor is allowed to flow , 
from the bottom, its place being immediately taken by afresh an; 
above. The liquor then continues to flow steadily through the im; 
umns of black. Nothing can be more remarkable than the won 
colorizing power possessed by this useful substance. ‘I'he contrast 
liquor before and after contact with it is so striking that it sc; 
possible that so extraordinary a change can have been brov,; 
such simple means. 

The action of the bone black, though very imperfectly understo 
to be principally mechanical. It removes or absorbs the color 
rather than destroys it, and as a consequence the more impuriti 
sorbed the less perfectly it does its work, until finally it 
thoroughly saturated that itcan no longer be usedprofitably. Th 
or exhausted bone black can by proper treatment be restored t 
condition of activity,and the whole of the remaining four st 
building are set aside for this purpose. After thorough washing, t 
is Cried and then heated in retorts toared heat. Thecoloring mat 
washing has failed to remove is destroyed by the heat, and the | 
is now again ready for use. 

The mechanical arrangements in this department are surprisi 
fect, and nothing can exceed the ease with which the black passe 
its cycle of operations. pene connected with the reviviticati 
bone black is connected automatically; an ingenious mechanical 
vance regulates therate at which the black is admitted and dischargad ! 
thekilns; a conveyor belt conducts it to anelevator, which, after carryin, 
itup through eight stories, throws it on a system of belts by which it ca 
delivered to any particular filter atwill. Every day nearly 1,500 to: 
black are washed, dried, burnt, and redistributed to the filters, a re: 
complished with an almost entire absence of labor, thanks to the per 
of the machinery employed, and the skill with which it has been a 

Although bone black may be used over and over again for mon 
teriorates after it has been long in service; and in order that its 
may not.bs subject to very great variations at different times it is cust 
ary frequently to add small quantities of new black to the stock, and also 
discard at intervals from it. Most of the discarded black is used 
manufacture of fertilizers, and thus the phosphoric acid which has be: 
moved from the soil by the plants consumed and appropriated by t 
mals to build up their frame, is once again returned to the ground. 

Leaving the bone black, the visitor is conducted to another building in 
which the refined sugar is mate. He sees here for the first time the vacuum 
pans with which, however, he is probably already familiar by name. They 
are immense circular vessels about 12 feet in diameter, madeentirely of « 
per, and surmounted by a huge copper pipe for the purpose of condu 
away the steam formed in the process of evaporation. They are occu; 
internally by a mass of coils which furnish the heat while the boiling i 
operation. Eachpan is connected with apowerful air pump, which keeps 
a@ good vacuum within, and the steam formed is rapidly condensed so thai 
the pressure from this source may be us lowas possible. On leaving tho 
bone black filters the liquor flows over by gravity to the pan floor, is t 
drawn into the pans, and the boiling for sugar commences. 

By conducting the operation under reduced pressure tho evaporati 
effected very rapidly, and what is still more important at the lowest 
sible temperature. he longer a solution of sugaris heated and th 
the temperature to which it is exposed, the darker it becomes; h¢ 
old-fashioned method of boiling in open _ placed directly over t! 
fatal to the production of many of the higher grades of sugar w! 
existence of the vacuum pan has rendered possible. The boiling} 
concentrated solution of sugar may, under ordinary atmospheric 
tions, soon reach a temperature of 235° Fahrenheit, and may easily r 
much higher, whereas with a good vacuum and good sugar a ten 
of 125° Fahrenheit, or even less, is sufficient to maintain active « 

The advantages of the vacuum pan thus become apparentand can! 
be overestimated. 

The successful production of the various kindsof sugar depen 
skill and experience of the boiler, who, by slightly altering th« 
under which the crystals are formed and allowed to grow, is able 
at will any of the modifications he may require. 

By the time the boiling is finished the liquor has been conver! 
thick paste consisting of sugar and sirup sointimately mixed ani 
that the separation of one from the other suggests considerable « 
As one passes down to the floor below, where this is accomplish 
centrifugal machines, it is often possible to see the contents of a par 
act of being discharged, flowing down an inclined plane intoa! 
which supplies the centrifugals below. The sight is interesting: 
be forgotten. 

There is probably no portion of the refining process which is ! 
ing or successful than the separation of the sugar from the sirup 
of centrifugal force. Nearly one hundred machines are 
stantly rotating, stopping only every few minutes to take in 

The centrifugal machine is as simple as itis effective. 1b consists | 
cylindrical basket rotating in a vertical shaft. The sides of the bask 
closely perforated with small holes, which while allowing the free pa ; 
of the sirup, are sufficiently small to retain the crystals of sugar in the bas: 
ket. The machine is charged and then set in rapid rotation; almost 1- 
stantly the mixture of sugar and sirup creeps up and spreads itself ov 
uniformly over the wall of the basket, having the bottom perfectly clean. 
As the rotation proceeds ashower of sirup may be heard polting with sai 
siderable foree against an outer, immovable drum encircling the rotauins 
cylinder. When the bulk of thesirup has passed off water in small quantit y 
is poured on the still revolving sugar, and this as it passes through mo ae 
outer drum carries with it the last traces of sirup adhering to the crys'a™. 
When the machine is stopped the sugar is found clean and almost dry a0 
hering to its walls. It iseasily dislodged from its position and falls throus® 
the bottom of the basket, in which an opening can be made at will, to D° 
carried by elevators and conveyor belts to the warehouse in which it is 
finally packed for the market. a 

The sirup thrown off by the centrifugal machines is boiled over a numpe! 
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of times until ultimately, when no more sugar can be extracted from it, itis 
racked in barrels and sold as refiner’s molasses. . 

The retined sugar is packed principally in barrels, Which pass into the re- 
finery almost without interruption from morning to night at the rate of 
eight to nine a minute. Le , 

jn thus briefly glancing at the refining process no mention has been made 
of the many departments which are only indirectly connected with it. The 
electric-light station, the plant for pumping and purifying the river water, 
the boilerhouses, the chemist’s laboratory, etc., are all full of interest and 
would repay study. : ‘ 

Every day from six toseven thousand barrels, representing about 1,000 
1s of sugar, are refined. This enormous quantity is distributed through- 
the entire United States, and there is scarcely a city of importance, 
North, South, East, or West, which does not consume considerable quanti- 
ties of the Franklin sugar. 

Having described the process of refining, we may now return to a more ox- 
tended description of the buildings in which the work is conducted. The 
first series of three buildings is known as ‘C"’ house block, and consists of 
two filter and kiln houses andaboiler house. Oneof these buildingsis called 
the’ filter house extension,’’ and has an area of about 7,600 square feet, and 
iselght stories high. It contains twenty-four filters or bone-black tanks 
13 feet in diameter, which hold about 1,200 tons of black. The kilns for re- 
yivifying this enormous quantity of material are on the lower floors of the 
same building. 

There are sixteen of them, and they contain one thousand and twenty-four 
retorts. The filters occupy two floors and the kilns two more, while the re- 
maining floors are occupied by the fiues from the kilns and the necessary 
machinery for elevating, distributing, and drying the bone black. This 
puilding is of great strength, as it is designed to carry another tier of filters 
above those now there, as well as tanks and other appliances. It may also 
pe stated that a portion of the first floor of this building is for the use of the 
riggers. This department is a very important one, in whicha largenumber 
of men are employed. Their duties are to unload heavy machinery from 
ears and trucks and convey them to the places they are to occupy in the re- 
finery. This is sometimes exceedingly difficult, as the streets must not be 
plocked orthe operation of the workssuspended. It is not an unusual thing 
to see a huge tank suspendedin midair 75 or 100 feet from the ground slowly 
moving to the roof of a lofty building, or to some other place for final loca- 
tion. In the erection of pipe, or in the setting of engines and pumps on 
their foundations, the riggers play an important part. 

The next building in this block was the first erected of the three men- 
tioned. It has eleven stories and contains the same number of bone-black 
filters and kilns as the filter-house extension, and is of the same capacity. 
The floors above the seventh are occupied with storage and heating tanks 
for the treatment of the liquor. In the cellar of this building is located one 
of the ‘“melters,”’ or apparatus for liquefying the raw sugar. This consists 
of a large circular tank, the top of which is level with the cellar. It is pro- 
vided with revolving arms, and rollers for breaking up and separating the 
compact masses of raw sugar. This apparatus is very strongly built and is 
driven by a-steam engine. In this building are also placed the bag filters, 
which have already been described. The appliances for conveying the bone 
black from the filters to the kilns, as well as the machinery for elevating it 
from the kiln after calcination and conveying it again to the filters, is simi- 
lar to that used in the filter-house extension, consisting chiefly of belts and 
buckets running over suitable pulleys. The proper size and shape of these 
buckets, as well as the size of pulleys and speed of belts, have been deter- 
mined by acareful study and experience. The temperature of the black is 
watched and regulated by special machinery somewhat like the condensing 
apparatus of a marine engine. 

A portion of the first floor of this building is set apart for a storeroom 
anda receiving room. It is a very busy department of the works, and per- 
sons are constantly engaged here in receiving and distributing material. 
Teams of various kinds may here be seen delivering miscellaneous mate- 
rial—such as pipe, valves, shafting, pulleys, oil, tallow, rope, rubber, pack- 
ing of all kinds, bolts and nuts, iron casting of all shapes, and weights made 
from patterns constructed at the refinery, electrical supplies, wire cloth, 
pumps, traps, etc. 

The third building of this series is the boiler-house, which contains five 
batteries of boilers of 2,150 horse-power. ‘They are safety boilers of the 
water tube type, and the gases are conveyed by ample fiues into a brick 
chimney lift, 11 feet and 9 inches in diameter and 178 feet high. This chim- 
ney also receives the gases from the kilns of the “C”’ house already men- 
tioned. It is lined with fire brick and rests on a compact stone foundation. 
The heat from the spent gases passes through two economizers or feed- 
water heaters of the most improved kind, and the fiues are fitted with 
dampers operated by machinery which can instantly turn the gases directly 
= the chimney should any leakage or other accident happen to the econo- 

zer. 

The apparatus for furnishing coal to the boilers is worth describing. The 
coal elevator is located at the back of the scales, and as the coal is weighed 
the cart is pushed buck a couple of feet and the contents are dumped into 
the boot. he elevator, which is constructed of metal link belting with 
suitable buckets, carries up the coal as fast as it can be supplied. At the 
elevator head the coal is received into a bin from which it runs out into a 
conveyor. This conveyor consists of a metal trough with a glass bottom 
provided with scrapers or flights and driven with a wrought-iron link-chain 
of special design. The a carry the coal along the trough, which is 
Suspended over a large brick and iron bin capable of holding about 500 tons. 
In the bottom of the trough are slides, arranged at suitable intervals, by 
which the coal can be finally distributed into the bin. 

At the bottom are large cylindrical iron spouts, through which the coal is 
guided to the firing fioor, forming convenient piles for the firemen, as the 
natural slope of the coal and the distance from the floor to the bottom of 
the spout prevents any more coming down than is needed. The ashes are 
elevated to a bin, f.»m which they are put into carts and carried away. In 
the basement of this building, which is on a level with the street, is located 
the principal machine shop, which includes the coppersmiths and black- 
smiths’ shop and tool room. It is well equipped with lathes, planing, shap- 
ing, and driliing machines. In the blacksmith shop are the forges, which 
are kept constantly going. A corps of machinists are constantly employed 
in the repairing and erecting of machinery. 

The next block to be described is known as the “‘B” house, in which the 
secondary processes of refining are carried on. This block contains four 
buildings, the most important of which is called the ‘‘new pan house.” It 
isanine-story iron and brick building and contains 4,850 square feet of area. 
In the basement is a finely ee eee steam —— of 140 horse-power, 
Which drives the centrifugal and other machines already mentioned. Here 
also. are three large duplex pumping engines, having a combined capacity 
Of 18,000,000:gallons in twenty-four hours. This water is mainly used for 
condensing purposes connected with the vacuum pans, but does not repre- 
Sent the entire pumping capacity of the works. The other pumps, which 
are notin this building, will be described elsewhere. A part of this cellaris 
occupied with dressing and bath rooms for the men. Thesecond floor is oc- 
cupied with sirup tanks, of which Shere are 22, having a combined capacity 
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of 60,000 gallons. They are made of cast iron, and have an elaborate systen 
of gutters and pipes for conveying sirup. 

In addition to these storage tanks there are some others called mixer \ 
which the sirup is heated and its density regulated, after which itis pumped 
into other vessels for future use. All the piping through which the liquor 
or syrup is passed is madeofcopper. From this floor we ascend to the cen- 






























trifugal floor, which contains fifty-four machines of 4 capacities 
Their action is as nolsless as many of the o7 ns of n 1d the only 
sounds heard are those caused by the star is yin *y revolve 
about fourteen hundred times a minute, an¢ min 5, pursue 
their work night and day. The floorabove this contai! ng tanks, 
or coolers, which are of wrought iron of large dim ms, restin pon 
beams with their tops level with the fioor line. There are tive of th and 
each is equal to the capacity of a vacuum pan abovi Their function is to 
receive the boiled sugar from the pans and to distribute it to the trifugal 
machines below through suitable outlets bolted to the bottom of the cooler. 
The sugar is kept agitated in the cooler by means of a special stirring ap 
paratus worked by powerful machinery. The boiling processes are carried 
on in the fifth floor of this building 18 pans used are made of copp 
very thick and strong; four of them have eact ‘apacity of about one | 
dred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five barrels of refined sugar. The 
fifth is somewhat smaller and is used for boiling the syrup. They are fitted 
internally with copper coils, for the admission of steam, which is the only 


kind of heat used im boiling. There are valves on the outside of the pan 
which govern the jaction of the steam. There are also automatic valves 
which regulate the pressure, or what is more properly sought, the temp 
ature. ‘he tops of the vacuum pans are connected with the condensers 
These are cast-iron cylinders, 6 feet in diameter and about 25 feet high, the 
tops of which are furnished with spray pipes through which cold wate 
precipitated upon the vapor. After the condensation has taken plac« 
water is carried through pines, suitably trapped, into a tank in the cellar 
through which it discharges into the Delaware. 

In connection with the condensers are airjpumps which serve to extract ’ 
air from the water by condensation and otherwise assist to perfe ’ 
vacuum. They are located on the sixth floor of the buiiding over the p 
They are of the duplex fiy-wheel pattern, and are considered the most per 
fect pumps forthe purpose. Althongh the theory of boiling in vacunm 
well known and understood, the mechanical appliances for the utilizatk 
the process in crystallizing sugar involves great delicacy of action and much 
watchfuiness. From the time that the liquor enters the pans until it is 
turned into the coolers the tests are unremitting, not only the temperature 
of the steam, but also the amount of water ¢ g through the condenser 
must be varied continually, and both the eye and touch of the operator are 
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brought into constant use in testing the sugar. On the same floor as the 
vacuum pans are the tanks that contain the liquor to becrystallized. There 
are eight of these tanks, with a combined capacity of about 60,000 gallons 
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The sugar, after leaving the pans, is received upon copper 
about 5 feet wide. These troughs are pivoted and can be 
ent angles towards the coolers. 

The process here seen is very beautiful, a stream of thick sugar, some 
times white, and sometimes amber, slowly flowing out of the troughs into 
the coolers. The thick substance has not time to level itself all at once, and 
hill rises upon hill in quick succession until the cooler is full; then the stir 
ring commences, and soon after the undulating mass is converted intoa 
uniformly level one, gradually becoming lower, until all trace of it with it 
clear smooth surface disappears intothe centrifugal machines. Theseventh, 
eighth, and ninth floors are designed for wagons for storing certain grade 
of sugar, and on the seventh floor is located the “ condenser tank "’ which is 
a large cast-iron box into which the water is received that is used in the 
densers. Itis provided with contrivances to tranquilize the water and se] 
rate the air from it as much as possible. : 

The next building in the B house block is called the “Old Pan Hous 
As its name might imply, it is of earlier date than the other. Ithasan area 
of about 2,400 square feet, and is seven stories high. The cellar contains a 
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melter for raw sugar, similar to the one described itn the C house. It al 
has two plunger pumps for pumping the liquor to the eleventh floor of the 
Chouse. These pumps are of the vertical type, and are very strong. 1 
discharge pipe is 10 inches in diameter “his will give some ideaof the vo 
ume of liquor that is conveyed. There are many bridges and tunnels con- 
necting the various buildings, which will be described later. There are also 
two large hot-water pumps located in the cellar. They are of the duplex 
type, and their combined capacity is 1,250,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. 
The water that supplies these pumps is collected and heated in a covered 
tank 7 feet square and nearly 100 feet long. 
This tank is fitted with special apparatus f: 
haust steam and does its work very satisfactor 
quantity of hot water used in the refining pr 
ing that the two pumps referred to have ea 





ing the heat from ex 
y. An idea of the {mmenso 
esses may be had from know- 
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both of ther e kept continually working. The water is received into two 
tanks on the eleventh floor of the C house, each of ‘ity of 25,000 gal- 
lons, Where it is further heated and run down b ty to the places 










where itis used. Besides these two there are other hot-water pumps in 
various places. On the first floor of the old pan house ts located the steam 
engine for driving the chinery in that building, and ciso the siruptank 
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of them, and they are arranged in Above t m are the cor ; 
which are supplied by four 1% pans, same design and capacity as 
those in the new pan hous There are condensers and air pu 

ted with these pans, as with the others, and the sizes and styl« 
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When the sug: ; the centrifugals it is cony 
on the level of the third floor of the new pan house 
re are four of these clevators which carry up the sugar ar 
on conveyer belts. These conveyers are located on a wide bridge w! 
very substantially built of iron, and ¢ the new pan house wv 
another building called the warehouse, which will be described in fits turn 
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On theseventhand last floor of this building are located t! Itiple effects 
These are apparatus for utilizing the | *en eatin st the purpose 
of reclaiming thesugar held in sweet r, of which there: f necessity 
many thousand gallons produced dail, b-varecylind els mounted 
horizontally upon suitabie framing restiug upon columns, and resemble 





locomotive boilers. They are connected with condensers and air pumps, and, 
together with the necessary liquor pumps and tanks, form a very extensive 
plant. 

The next building in the block is called the “old filter house.” It has an 
area of about 3,650 square feet, and is a nine-story iron and brick structure 
The ninth floor contains elevating machinery and cooling apparatus in con- 
nection with the bone black, of similar design andcapacity to that used in 
the C house and filter house extension. The eighth and seventh su- 
pied by a set of triple effect pans, like those used inthe old pan house already 
described, and, with their condenser, air pump, and other pumps and tanks, 
take up the floor. The sixth floor is taken up with liquor tanks, of which 
there are twelve, having a combined capacity of about 30.000 gallons. The 
fifth, fourth, and third floors are occupied by bone-black filters 
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There are twenty-two of them—smaller in diameter than those in the C 
house, but of like capacity—containing altogether about 1,200 tons. The 
bone black used in these filters is not burnt in the same building, there 
being no kilns, but instead there is a conveyor located on the second floor, 
which carries it up and deposits it in a large bin in the next building north 
of the old filter house, where it is distributed among the kilns placed there. 
This building is known as the ‘‘ retort house’’ and will be described later. 
The second floor is known as the ‘‘ wagon floor,” and contains an elaborate 
system of overhead tracks, by the use of which the black is wheeled by hand 
from any of the filters, and carried to the elevator. This is accomplished 
very expeditiously, as the wagons are light and easily handled. The cellar 
and first floor are occupied with water filters, heaters, and | pe ae The 
water filters are of prime importance, and their efficiency and economical 
working has been and still is a matter of careful study. They are 10 feet 
in diameter and nearly 15 feet high, and have a combined capacity of 
about three million gallons in twenty-four hours. An addition of ae 
cent to the filtering capacity of the works has recently been added, which is 
located on the eighth floor of the filter-house extension. 

The water heaters are special apparatus which heats a portion of the fil- 
tered water, the heat being obtained from a source usually allowed to be 
wasted. There aretwo large duplex pumping enginesin one end of the 
cellar of this building with a combined capacity of four and a half million 

allons in twenty-four hours. The water for these pumps, as well as that 

or the threes mentioned in the new pan-house cellar, is drawn from a main 
48 inches in diameter. In addition to this there is a 20-inch main which is 
kept as a reserve, but often used in conjunction with the 48-inch. If any- 
thing else were needed to illustrate the wonderful growth of the works, it 
would be found in the necessity for enlarging the water-supply pipe from 
20 inches, which was the original size, to 48 inches, an increase of nearly six 
times the volume—and retaining the 20-inch as well. The size of the mains 
andthe pumping capacity of the works would suffice to supply a good- 
tized town with water. 

The last of the four buildings in this block is called the ‘‘retort house.” 
It is a fireproof structure of seven floors, with an area of 3,500 square feet. 
Its columns are as strong as those in the C house, and are designed to car 
additional weightin the future. Itis a filter and kiln house and hasa bric 
chimney to carry off the gases from the flues of the kilns. The bone black 
from the filters is distributed to the kilns automatically by means of con- 
veyors, eepenene with the use of wagons, and there are conveyors by 
which the black can be carried across Swanson street into the C house if re- 
quired. There is a covered bridge for the purpose, which also serves as a 
thoroughfare between vhe two blocks of buildings. 

Oo site the retort house stands ‘filter house No. 5."" This is a recent 
building and embodies the best features of the others. It is of the same 
character as the retort house, being a filter and kiln house exclusively. It 
has an area of 5,000square feet, and isan eight-story brick and iron building. 
The gases from the kilns are conveyed to an iron chimney 8 feet in diameter. 
It rests upon the fourth floor, and its height from that is 120 feet, or 170 feet 
from the cellar. It is lined with fire brick throughout. Fire brick is also 
used in all the kilns and flues. The machinery for elevating and conve ing 
the coal is of the same kind as that employed inthe boiler house of the é. . 
block. The coal is dumped from the carts through a grating in the street, 
and falling into an elevator boot is carried up and deposited in a large 
cast and wroughtiron bin, from which it runs into a conveyor. Under this 
conveyor at suitable intervals are suspended shoots which allow the coal 
to fall through and be deposited on the firing floor ready for use inthe kilns. 

All the machinery in this building is driven by one engine, and the shaft- 
ing is vertical—a change from the arrangement in the other buildings. In 
all the filter houses there is an elaborate system of liquor and water pipes 
suspended over the filters, ha valves at convenient heights, so that they 
can be readily reached by the attendants. There is a covered bridge con- 
necting this building with the retort house; also two other bridges for car- 
rying pipes. These have a latticed iron floor and are also used for walking 
across. Under the streetis built a tunnel. There are altogether five tun- 
nels connecting buildings across the streets, and in addition to these the 
whole of Penn street for a block. The construction is ene enough to 
carry & doublerailroad track, upon which freight cars are pl for loading 
with barrels of sugar. The vault is used for the storage of coal and has a 
capacity of about 1,000 tons. 

he next build to be described is a large one called the ‘‘ Almond street 
stores.” It has an area of about 18,000 square feet and is three stories high. 
The greater part of it is a United States bonded warehouse, and it is the 
principal depot for the storage of raw sugar, its frontage b it within 
easy reach of the pier and the railroad tracks. Themachinery in the build- 
ing consists of a melter similar to the one in the C house. The liquor pro- 
duced inthis melter is pumped through pipes which are carried in a tunnel 
under Almond street and which terminate in special tanks on the eleventh 
floor of the Chouse. The distance traversed by this liquor is about 400 feet, 
and two powerful plunger pumps are used. 

A part of this building is occupied by a row of six centrifugal machines 
supplied with sugar from a cooler above, the tank receiving the ma- 
terial from an elevator which is fed in the cellar. There are also sirup 
tanks in connection with these machines. A great part of the cellar is 
taken up with steam boxes, of which there are also some in the C-house 

ard. They are cast-iron boxes havingsteam-tight doors, and their function 

a Very necessary one from an economical a When the hogs- 
heads and bags are emptied, a great deal of sugar clings to the sides, which 
can not be removed by scraping. They are placed in the steam boxes and 
the steam turned on. This washes all the sugar out, converting it into 
sweet water, which is pumped up to the tanks used for storing it. 

After leaving this building a short walk brings us to the “;warehouse”’ 
block, which is the lastito be described. It is bounded on'the north andsouth 
by Bainbridge and Almond streets, and by Penn and ont streets on the 
east and west. It contains three separate buildings, the ‘‘ warehouse” 
proper, with boller house No.1 in the cellar; the “ warehouse extension,” 
and the office buildings. The entire block covers an area of about 17,000 
square feet, or 130 feet square. The boiler house contains nine batteries of 
safety tube boilers with a combined horse power of 3,300. This added to the 
Piao developed in boiler house No, 2 gives a working capacity of about 

500 horse power. 

To supply all the boilers about 260 tons of coal are consumed every day, 
and when the quantity used in all the kilns—about 60tons more—is alsocon- 
sidered, an idea may be had of the immense capacity of the refinery. The 
steam from these boilers, besides being used for heating and boiling, fur- 
nishes power to about thirty engines and ninety pumps of different sizes. 
Besides these, there are six steam passenger and freight elevators used in 
all the buildings, which take their supply from the boilers. The boilers are 
supplied with artificial draft, the air being collected by a blower and con- 
veyed through large sheet-iron pipes, terminating in outlets of diminished 
size leading to each furnace. 

The floor immediately above the boiler house is constructed of heavy iron 
beams and girders, which rest upon cast-iron columns. Between the beams 
there are sprung double arches of brick, which separate the boiler house 
from the warehouse above. 
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This warehouse is of six floors, and contains principally the machinery for 
packingthesugar. Mention hasalready been made ofthe conveyor balt 7 h = 
carry the sugar from the pan houses. They travel along heavily freioht. 
with a thick layer of sugar, and from their colerity seem as though anx — 
to escape the burden imposed uponthem. They can not do it however, Ooo 
the sugar is heaped upon them as fast as they can deposit it It is ao 
taken up by elevators in the warehouse to the sixth floor, ang received ; ven 
a bin which is provided with machinery for cooling it and breaking u the 
lumps. After passing through a second process of disintegration DP. e 
spouted into the packers. These machines are nearly automatic: all ¢) is 
the men do is to take the full barrels away and put the empty ones ur ae 
the machine to be filledagain. The packer starts and stops itself, and pac . 
the barrel inabout one-fourthofaminute. There are four of these machi» 
and they work without any intermission. * 

This process applies to the brands ofsoft sugar. The sugar to be gra; 
lated, after being conveyed to the sixth floor, is received into a bin, when, 
it is spouted into granulating machines, These consist of long cylinders 
closed at one end and revolving horizontally, and containing throughoy: 
their entire length—situated centrally—a much smaller closed cylinder. to 
which steam has access. On the inner surface of the outer drum, strips’ of 
sheet metal, a few inches wide, are fastened in such a Manner that sues, 
placed in the lowest portion of the drum is carried along with it for a sg, 
rev olution and then dropped on the heated inner cylinder. 

The process is continuous and the sugar is lifted and allowed to dron 
the warm surface many times during its passage through the granu 
The frequent falls to which the sugar is subjected break up any lumps tha 
may have formed, and prevent the crystalsfrom adhering together as they 
dry. The moisture thrown off is immediately removed bya fan kept in eo 
stant operation. The sugar would then be ready for barreling were it not 
that uniformity of grain is desired. To accomplish this, it is scree: 
bolting machines similar to those used for flour, and when runinto |} 
is a beautiful fine material with sparkling crystals. The packers used for 
this kind of sugar consist of rocking plates agitated by machinery upon 
which the barrels rest. 

The powdered sugars are manufactured from the particles of granulated 
that are too large to pass through the screens. They are ground in suita\je 
mills, revolving with terrific velocity, and after being bolted find their way 
as apenpente sugar into the barrels without any mechanical packing 

The cube sugars are manufactured in this building. The machinery for 
this consists mainly of a revolving drum or die, into which the sugar is fed 
The sugar, previously moistened with thick sirups, is compressed into 
spaces, each the size and shape of the finished cube, extending fromthesur 
face toward the center of a drum rotating horizontally. The revolution ot 
the drum is continuous, and the cubes are expelled while the drum is in mo: 
tion by plungers thrown forward byacam. The cubes drop row by row at 
a time in rapid succession on metal plates carried forward under the drum 
by anendless belt. The sugaris removed from the belt and placed in drying 
closets where the cubes harden in the course of a few hours. It is alino: 
impossible to do justice to this admirable machine in a simple written de- 
scription, but it may be unhesitatingly stated that of the many remarka- 
ble inventions in use in the refinery there is not one which exceeds in inge- 
nuity that just described. When dry they arescreened and packed, the bar- 
rels being deitated by packers similar to those used for granulated sugar. 

The packing floor of this building being hig™ er than the delivery platform, 
a number of gravity lowerers, or ‘‘dummies,’’ as they are called, are used to 
lower the barrels. The platforms are double, and the descending barrel 
causes the empty platform to rise ready to be loaded. The apparatus is 
controlled by suitable brakes, and anyone standing on Penn street when the 
cars are being loaded, would be surprised to see how quickly the dummies 
are manipulated. They have tobe, forthe locomotiveis hissing impatiently 
to be away with its train of cars, so that it can bring the empty ones back to 
be filled in turn. . The floors of the warehouse not occupied with machinery 
are used for the storage of full barrels when necessary. There is a belt for 
the purpose placed in the center of the building which can take up or de- 

t barrels on any floor without —aene. The empty barrels are taken 
fnto the building by means of a short elevator specially constructed for the 
se. They are brought in wagons holding about one hundred each, and 
ates on an inclined platform, which rolls the barrels into the elevators. 
The wagons deliver the barrels on Almond street, and the hauling goes on 
all day without intermission. 

This constant stream of empty barrels, as well as the nailing up of full 
ones, necessitates the employ of a vast army of coopers, as the heads are 
knocked out of the empty barrels as soon as received, and the natling up is 
very carefully done before the barrels leave theestablishment. The ‘ ware- 
house extension” is a recent addition to the storage room of the works. It 
is located west of the warehouse and communicates with it on all floors. It 
has a frontage on Front street of about 90 feet and is a six-story composite 
building, having iron columns and beams and planked floors. It has an 
area of about 4,000 square feet. There is no machinery in this building ex- 
cept an empty and full barrel elevator of similar design to those in the com- 

anion bull a Both these buildings are provided with automatic sprink- 

ers, and in addition have standpipes with hose connections at each fioorto 
be used in case of fire. There is a fire brigade composed of employés of the 
firm, who are frequently called out for practice. 

In the basement of the extension is located the electric-light plant. This 
consists of four engines of 100-horse power each, which furnish the power 
tonine dynamos, having a combined capacity of three thousand six hun- 
dred lamps. The engines are coupled, forming two sets of two engines 
each. By this arrangement two counter shafts are used, making a dupli- 
cate plant, so that in case of accident to one set of engines the other can be 
used on the same wiring. This plant furnishes the light for all the build- 
“— as well as the office. 

The last building to be described is a wing of the extension, and contains 
six floors. The first floor isa business office for the clerks, with a private 
room for the general manager. On this floor is also located the pay office. 
The second floor contains the laboratory, with private study for the chem- 
ist. The third floor is occupied by an office for the members of the firm and 
a room in the rear for thesugarsamplers’ use. On the fourth floor is located 
the drawing room, with an Office for the chief engineer. 

The drawing-room has accommodations for 12 draftsmen, and an organ- 
ized force is kept constantly employed. There isa blue-printing apparatus 
in connection with the drawing-room. All plans for new building and 
machinery are prepared under the direct supervision of the firm, no our 
side architects being eeres and the internal improvements which are 
always being made afford continued occupation to the force in the drawing- 
room. There are over 100drawers containing about 6,000 drawings and trac- 
ings. The drawngs increase at the rate of about 450 every year, and in ad- 
dition to these there are nearly 2,000 hektograph sketches of minor details 
of machinery. All the offices are — with lavatories and dressing 
rooms. The fifth floor of the office building is fitted up as a pattern room, 
and in the sixth is located a room devoted to a purposes. 

The pattern room on the fifth floor contains about 1,500 patterns of parts 
of machines, and from 1 to 3 pattern makers are regularly employed. The 
pattern makers have benches in the carpenter’s shop, which is located on 3 
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nder the first floor of the warehouse extension. This shop contains 
lete set of wood-working machinery ,and the requirements of the re- 
ive employment to a regular force of about 20 carpenters. There 
than 12,000,000 bricks used in all the buildings, and over 30 miles of 
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Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, the New Orleans Daily Picayune 
of April 20 contains a very interesting and instructive article 
on the sugar industry of Louisiana. I will have the article read 
in order that the Senate may fully understand the extent of the 
gugar-producing business in that State. I will trespass on the 
kindness of my friends at the desk to have the article read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINinthe chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 


yania. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The sugar industry is one that may be said to be peculiar to Louisiana as 
far a3 this country is concerned, for, although beet sugar and maple sugar 
are made in considerable quantities in other parts of the Union, their com- 
pined product sinks into insignificance as compared with that of the great 
cane fields of the ‘‘ Louisiana lowlands.’’ Such soil and climate asare de- 
manded for the profitable production of cane sugar are not often found in 
combination. There are heavy, rich lowlands in many parts of the United 
States, but they are usually found in latitudes where the long summers and 
constant warmth donotexist. The deep, alluvial soils found in the bottom 
Jands bordering the Lower Mississippiandits tributaries are rich enough to 

ow almost everything with tropical luxuriance, while the long, warm 
summersthat prevail here are just what are needed to produce and mature 
a heavy, exhaustive crop like sugar cane. The moisture held in the at- 
mosphere of Southern Louisiana is also eminently favorable to the growing 
of sugar cane. 

the sugar industry has for years been an absorbingly important onein this 
State, and it is ore in importance each year. he amount of money 
earned in Louisiana in the sugar-producing industry isenormous. It is not 
merely inthe growing and grinding of the cane on the rich, alluvial bottom 
Jands in the southern portion of the State, but the preparation of the prod- 
uce for the market. Each of the large nee teem y hasits sugarhouse, and 
there are not a few refineries scattered throughout Southern Louisiana, and 
could one sum up the labor that is performed on the plantations, large and 
small, and in the sugarhouses and refineries, the figures would have an as- 
tonishingly large proportion to the entire epee | population of the State. 

It isnot alone the immense acreage in the southern portion of the State 
devoted to cane-growing, but the amount of labor that is bestowed upon 
each acre of cane, for it must be remembered that sugar cane is a very ex- 
pensive as well as — productive crop. Thatis, while the product of an 
acre of good cane sells for a large sum, the expenditure incident to the 
growing of that cane is proportionately large. 

Sugar is a crop which requires deep plowing and careful working. The 
jand must be rich, and in many cases extra fertilization is necessary. All 
this means a heavy expenditure of both capitaland labor. Then the gath- 
ering and grinding of the crop is an expensive operation, requiring both 
skilled and unskilled labor, and even the coal used on one of the large plan- 
tations in the grinding season is no small item. 

The growing and handling of the crop of sugar produced from Louisiana 
cane is not by any means the only branch of the sugar industry represented 
inthis State, and sepectally in this city. One of the great manufacturing 
establishments of New Orleans is the American Sugar Refinery, whose im- 
mense buildings loom up prominently a short distance below the head of Ca- 
nalstreet. In this great hive of industry not only the product of the Loui- 
siana cane flelds, but that of hundreds of acres in the fertile island of Cuba 
is made ready for the markets of the world. 

These buildings occupy five squares of ground, and some of these are as 
many as ten stories high. Immense quantities of expensive machinery are 
constantly in motion in these great buildings, and commonest grades ofraw 
or coarse sugars are daily turned outin the most attractive and marketable 


form. 

The establishment employs within its walls no less than 2,000 men, thus 
representing the support of not less than 10,000 men, women, and children. 
These 2,000 ere, assisted by a whirling wilderness of machinery, turn 
out from 1,500, to 2,000,000 pounds of sugar daily. it might startle the 
reader to contemplate such an immense production of any table luxury or 
necessity, but it must be remembered that this refinery has a market that 
extends from Minneapolis and St. Paul through Chicago, andsoutheastward 
to Atlanta, and through the South generally. It draws its supplies from 
Cuba and Louisiana. The refinery buys the crop of the planter, paying all 
freight charges from the time it leaves the plantation. The unrefined sugar 
is shipped to the refinery, and there it is submitted to an expert chemist 
employed for the purpose and polarized. The returns are at once made 
out, and the planter is credited with the market price of the sugar to which 
his product is graded, the figure being set by the quotations of that day. 
These purchases are sometimes made through the planter’s mercantile rep- 
resentative or directly from the planter himself. Thus the —— is re- 
lieved of all the trouble of handling his sugar after it has left his planta- 
tion, and goes without saying that he is the gainer by the introduction and 
practice of such asystem. It has the tendency to establish indisputable 
narket rates under which impositions and misrepresentations are prac- 
tically impossible. 

To pass through the factory and describe accurately all the processes 
through which the raw or unrefined sugar passes before it is ready for mar- 
ket would be a well-nigh endless task, but at the same time some of these 
aresufficiently novel and interesting to be well worthy of a brief descrip- 
tion even in a hasty sketch of the establishment. 

The raw sugar is received upon the ground floor and at once elevated to 
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‘he top floor of the tall building known as the Louisiana refinery. From | 


the roof of this building. which is ten stories from the ground, one can see 


hot only for miles up and down the river, but out over the surface of Lake | 
Pontchartrain and all over the city, which seems spread out before the eye | 


in miniature, so small and low do some of even the finest and most impos- 
ing buildings in the city appear. 

this high roof are several immense tanks, into which there seems to be 
4 constant flow of Mississippi water, and from them are drawn the supplies 
for the refinery work. 

Just beneath the roof one finds the dissolved sugar flowing into immense 
tanks, covered with coarsely perforated sheets of iron. It is here that the 
Work of filtering is commenced, but one has to descend to the next floor to 
See the progress of the work. Here the oe. or dissolved sugar, is forced 
into coarse, narrow bags, made of loose netting, through which it is forced, 
leaving the coarser of its impurities behind. This is merely a hurried 
Strain ng process, rather than the filtering, which is a later operation, tobe 
observed On the next floor below. Here the fliltering proper commences, 


is 


and it is a curious operation from the point of view occupied by one wholly 
unfamiliar with the work of a sugar refinery. Here the dissolved sugar is 
forced through a hole in the center of a succession of iron disks. Between 
these disksare filtering blankets of coarse material, notunlike that of which 
Salt sacks are made, The face of each of the disks has small grooves cut 
into it, radiating outward, like the spokes of a wheel. The disks, with the 
coarse filtering blankets between them, are forced together by means of 

owerful screws, and the sirup, or dissolved sugar, is forced through the 

ltering blankets under immense pressure. This straining process, while 
it permits the sirup to be forced through to the last drop, foaves the im- 
purities in a concrete mass (looking not unlike oil cake) within the filters, 
the dissolved sugar, or all that is pure of it, making its escape through the 
grooves in the metal disks. 

Descending to the next floor, the sugar 1s subjected to still another purify- 
ing or clarifying process. The sirup is passed into large iron cylinders, 
which have been previously half filled with bone black, and in passing 
through these it is so clarified that the last perceptible trace of color is 
takenfromit. All thesaccharine matter is carefully washed out of the bone- 
black filters, and then the bone black, once more free from all traces of the 
sugar, is sent to a lower floor, where it is carefully dried and made ready 
for use in the same manner again whenever it is wanted. 

In the meantime, the clarified sirup is passed into another building, just 
adjoining that already described, and here it is emptied into huge boilers, 
where itis evaporated in a carefully regulated an the boiling 
sirup being tested from time to time to mark its consistency and tendency 
toward crystallization. When the contents of one of these evaporators ig 
found to have progressed far enough, it is dumped or dropped into another 
apartment, where it presents the appearance of moist white sugar, orrathe? 
of semicrystallized pure white sirup. 

It is then dropped in charges into small “ centrifugals,”’ or small iron cyl- 
inders, which are set revolving with great rapidity and held at a high tem* 
perature. It is worked through these cylinders in small charges with great 
celerity, and when it leaves them it is pure white sugar, in coarse crystals. 
In addition to being dried in these cylinders or centrifugals, the sugar is 
subjected to a bleaching process, which takes from it its creamy tint aud im- 
parts to it an almost bluish white. 

The product is then ready to be passed into the sieves or sifters, Which are 
huge cylinders, not unlike large steamboat boilers in general appearance. 
They are placed in an inclined position and revolve slowly, while the sugar 
passes through a succession of sieves, the crystals becoming finer as they 
pass through each, until the lower end of the cylinder has been reached, 
which is composed wholly of fine wire gauze, through which the sugar drops 
into a receptacle, from which it is elevated to the head of the next cylinder, 
which passes it through still finer sieves, and when it has passed through this 
qeeene set of sieves it is ready for packing in barrels and shipment to mar- 

et. 

Here again it is handled by machinery, for the barrels into which it is 
dumped are placed upon shaking tables set in motion by the engine power 
of the refinery, and the finely crystallized sugar is shaken down into the bar- 
rels until they can be made to hold no more. The making of these barrels 
is another important industry, which gives employment to two hundred or 
more men constantly, and these are not included in the two thousand who 
are employed in the refinery proper, so that it may be truthfully said that 
this puenenee establishment gives support to not less than eleven thousand 

ovle. 

Pot course, nothing more than a very imperfect outline of the work done in 
this refinery has been attempted here, and one must see for himse!f if he 
would obtain anything like an adequate idea of the work done and the man- 
ner in which it is performed. One feature that must arrest the attention of 
even the most careless observer is the extreme cleanliness of the whole es- 
tablishment, which, in this zope, would remind the visitor of a well-kept 
butter dairy. Not only is all the machinery bright, clean, and speckless, but 
even the floors and woodwork are as clean and free from all suspicion of 
dust or dirt as if they had been carefully scoured every morning, or indeed 
every hour in the day for that matter. At timesit is absolutely necessary 
that the fingers of the operator should come in contact with the product, 
but this never happens until! his fingers have been carefully rinsed in pure run- 
ning water, and the moment he has finished his handling of a small portion 
of the sugar or sirup he rinses his fingers as before and dries them on a snow- 
white towel that is always at hand and ready for immediate use. In short, 
nothing could go further to make one regard refined sugar as a thoroughly 
inviting article of table luxury than a careful inspection of the operations of 
the American Sugar Refinery. 

New Orleans is destined to become, sooner or later, a great sugar manu- 
facturing center, for the reasons, firstly, that this city is the natural market 
for the domestic sugar industry, which is sure eventually to assume vast 
proportions; secondly, because it is in a position to distribute refined sugar 
through a very large territory without fear of competition from other cen- 
ters, provided only, that no unfair discrimination is allowed in favor of rival 
companies; and, finally, because we are hundreds of miles nearer than the 
Eastern refining centers to the principal source of the foreign raw sugar sup- 

ly,namely, Cuba. The refining industry isof the greatest advantage to the 

ouisiana sugar crop, as it absorbs the very large percentage of the yield 
which can not enter directly into consumption, and also purchases consid- 
erable of the high-grade sugar during the periods of oversupply when the 
level of prices warrants such purchases; butas long asthere is a good supply 
of high-grade plantation sugar suited to the needs of the grocery grade on 
the marketthe refiners are compelled to compete with all classes of con- 
sumers, and a better range of prices is maintained. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, within the last three years Phil- 
adelphia’s refining interests have largely consolidated with those 
of New York. Excepting the newly erected W. J. McCahan 
house, all of the refineries of the first-named city are now a part 
of the American Sugar Refining Company and under its direc- 
tion. 

Much has been said for and against this outcome of the evolu- 
tion and changes of business methods during the last twenty 
years. It is manifest, however, that such changes have come to 
stay, and that they could not become successful and permanent 
unless they were beneficial rather than detrimental to the con- 
sumer as wellas tothe manufacturer. Such consolidations could 
not endure without obtaining an economy of production sufficient 
to place the manufactured article in the hands of the consumer 
at a price as low, if not lower, than that formerly paid. Con- 
versely, where a real economy of cost is in this manner effected 
and the consumer consequently benefited, the concentration of 
capital can not be easily challenged. This isa general proposition, 
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Tf applied to the centralization of the large sugar-refining com- 
panies—a marked example in recent years—tangible evidencein 
favor of consolidation is found in the reduced price of refined 
sugar. 

The figures heretofore given show the price of granulated re- 
fined sugar to have been reduced from 9.6 cents per pound in 
1880 to 4.18 cents per pound in 1894. As I before remarked a re- 
duction in price was made of a quarter of acent yesterday,which 
I presume reduced it below 4 cents. The reduction in duty in 
Isvl, when raw sugars were placed on the free list, approxi- 
mately lowered the price 2 cents per pound. Immediately prior 
to that change of rates raw sugars were duitable from 1.4 cents 
per pound to 2.24 cents per pound, the rates being scaled accord- 
ing to auality. The balance of this reduction in cost is due to 
the greater economies obtained in refining the raw sugar and to 
the better opportunity for procuring supplies of raw sugar in 
foreign countries at lower prices. This latter advantage has be- 
come particulary prominent since the consolidation of the Phila- 
delphia and New York refineries. Previous to that consolida- 
tion the competition between the two great refining centers of 
the country to obtain supplies in foreign markets enabled pro- 
ducing countries to maintain high prices for their product. 

The concentration of the purchasing power under one man- 
agement protects home consumption, as it enables the buying of 
the raw article in all foreign markets at a price much less than 
would haveruled under preéxisting conditions. Compuarechanges 
of values and it will be seen that the present methods of procur- 
ing stocks of raw sugars are of great and undeniable advantage 
to the consumer of refined sugar. Within the last ten years the 
two years of greatest scarcity of production were the years when 
the highest prices were asked for the raw goods. The foreign 
producer's power to exaggerate the value of his wares and profit 
from the necessities of the consumer was greater than ever be- 
fore. 

‘The years 1889 and 1893 are the two periods referred to, in 
each of which occurred a notable decrease in the production of 
raw sugars. This decrease notonly brought about a natural in- 
crease in value, butan additionsl anda itlous advance took place, 
the price being pushed up th h speculation. The supplies 
in prospect although small in their entirety were in part locked 
up by foreign speculators to foree a still higher range of value. 

That disaster resulted to many of the speculators in both 
years—as not infrequently a in such cases—is not ger- 
mane; but the market effect of the consolidation of the buying 
interests of the American refineries becomes most prominent in 
considering its benefit to the consumer by comparison during 
these two years. These were years of similar commercial con- 
ditions, extremely advantageous to the a producer and 
only dissimilar in that the competition of the buying interest of 
the American refineries existing and strongly prominent in 
1889 was largely removed in 1893. The prices of the low-grade 
sugars in use riseand fall in conformity with those of the higher 
grade canesugars. Centrifugal cane sugar, 96° test is the grade 
most largely used by our refiners, and the price of this together 
with that of raw beet-root sugars received from Europe and that 
of granulated refined sugar are taken for the comparison. In 
January, 1889, the cost of 96° test centrifugal su from the 
West Indies, including freight, delivered in vessel in Philadel- 
phia, was 3¢ cents per pound. 

This cost was gradually advanced during the winter and spring 
months and until about the end of June when it reached the 
climax, 5? cents per pound—an increase in value of 2} cents per 
pound, equaling an 80 per cent advance. In the same period 
the European price of raw beet-root sugar of 88 per cent analy- 
sis advanced from about 2.93 cents per pound in January to 5.97 
cents per pound at the end of June, an advance of 3 cents per 
pound. Thus an average increase of approximately 2% cents or 
YO per cent on these two grades of raw sugar was effected during 
the six months of 1889. In January, 1893, the price of 96° cen- 
trifugal sugar, costand freight, in vessel in Philadelphia, was 
$4 cents per pound. Under conditions of scarcity of supply simi- 
lar to those prevailing in 1889, the price rose gradually through 
the first half of the year to 44 cents per pound at the end of 
June, 

As in the former year, this month saw the highest point 
reached, the advance being 1 cent per pound, or 29 per cent. 
In the same length of time beet-root sugar of 88° analysis rose 
from 3.09 cents per pound in January to 4.12 cents per pound at 
the end of June, an advance of 1.03 cents per pound, or 32 per 
cent. Thus in these two principal grades of raw sugar an aver- 
age advance of approx 1 cent per pound was effected 
during the first six months of 1893. In the same years the price 
of granulated refined sugar rose in the first half of 1889 from 
7 cents to 9¢ cents per pound, an advance of 2} cents per pound, 
while in 1893 it advanced from 4}4 cents to 5, per pound, an 
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advance of five-cighths cent per pound, or but litt! 
one-fourth of the advance marie in 1889. 

What explanation can be made of the decreased resy): 
two such years, when the foreign seller had the craaic 
vantage over the consumer? i 

The only differing condition of the two years was the a) 
of the competition of American buyers in foreign wart 
The United States is the great sugar customer of tho for; 
producers. And to the consolidation of the American jy; 
is distinctly traceable our control of the foreign marke: 
1893 this control saved to our refineries the 1} cents pep 
which they were obliged to pay in 1889; and to the Am 
consumer a proportionate benefit in the price of granu 
fined sugar. Besides the saving of 14 cents per pound {| 
sumer gained an additional one-eighth cent per pound, { 
resulting from the greater economy of manufactu 
under consolidation. 

In any case it is clearly shown by actual experience 

ears mentioned that the centralization of the refini: 

as resulted in greater economy of manufacture a: 
remarkable degree promoted the prosperity of this co 
giving such a control of the prices of the raw supply in forsien 
countries as has formed a wall of defense to the American , 
sumers against the undue advancement of values. 
action has enabled our refiners to distribute to consum 
tiful supply of sugars at prices lower than ever before known, 
Under any other conditions than those of consolidation of m 
ufacture and concentration of intelligent direction su 
would be impossible. 

For convenience of comparison the data just given in: 
to the results in the two typical years are condensed into ta! 
lar form. 


@ more than 


‘ { 
LLCS d- 


sens 


Table of prices of raw and refined sugar in two years of shor! sv 
eancing values. 
Year 1889. Year | 
Ad- | Janu-| ,,., \ 
Vance.|; ary. |*~ van 


Centa.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.\ Cents.\ ¢ 
Price of 96° centrifugal sugar 


in Philadelphia.per pound..| 3.25 5.73 2.50 3.50 4.50 
Price of 88° analysis beet su- 
gar in Burope...perpound..| 2.93 5. 97 3. O4 3.09; 4.12 


Price of American refined 
granulated sugar, per | 
SS Saree 9. 25 2.25 4.69} 65.31 


} 
| 


The refining capacity of the Philadelphia houses each day 
barrels and tons of refined sugar when working to full c 
is: Franklin Sugar Refinery, 6,000 barrels, or 860 tons 
Knight & Co. Refinery, 1,700 barrels, or 240 tons; Spreck!es !te- 
finery, 6,000 barrels, or 860 tons; Delaware Refinery, 30) b 
rels, or 40 tons; W. J. MeCohan Refinery, 2,000 barrels, « 
tons; total, 16,000 barrels, or 2,300 tons. 

The average daily melting are only about 1,500 tons per dien 
for the whole year, or about two-thirds of the full capacity, b 
as the consumption varies at different periods of the year, | 
refining capacity must be sufficient to meet the season o! 
active demand, and therefore must much exceed, as it doe 
average requirements. 

Forty-five hundred men find employment inside and 01s! 
the above refineries, and assuming five as the number 0! eich 
man’s family, the works give direct support to 22,50) per-ons 

The capital invested in the factories and used in run t 
commenti part of the business, including working c1)'' 
fineries, warehouses, wharves, etc., amounts to about $)2,(0),00". 

The amount of business annually transacted in purchases 0! 
raw sugar, and sales of the refined product in sugar snd sir 
reaches the enormus sum of $90,000,000; while in the purche 
of coal, bone black, cooperage, bagging, etc., machinery repalrs 
and replacement quite an important addition would be mace 
these figures. ne 

In coal alone, the necessities of the refineries are very "5%; 
and require an annual supply of 270,000 tons, or about 5UU tons 
daily, forming in itself quite a large business. a a 

The making of the barrels in which the sugars refined !8 
Philadelphia are packed for distribution is an important sv” 
sidiary industry. They are made in two cooperage munui”™ 
tories, the total invested capital being $550,000. These factories 
give employment to 725 men in the manufacture of the W2 © 
twelve thousand barrels daily supplied to the refinerics. — 
yearly business of upwards of a million dollars is done 1" mee 
and sirup barrels alone. In Brooklyn and Jersey City abous 
twice as many men (1,500) find employment in the same manu 











facture for the supply of the local refineries. The capital there 
invested in this business aggregates $2,000,000. 

Bone black or bone charcoal is another important item of ex- 

nse in the refining process, and the supplying of this want has 
Puilt up some very extensive works in Philadelphia and else- 
where. itis an expensive article to use for filtering. It costs 
almost as much per pound as raw sugar. No other filtering 
medium, however, has yet beenfound which produces such good 
results in decolorizing the sirupand producing a white 
sugar. The supplyof this article for the Philadelphia refineries 
comes from the large factory of Baugh & Sons Company. This 
establishment covers a plot of several acres cf the water frontof 
the Delaware below the refineries. Here a capital of a million 
and a half dollars finds investmentin the plant and business, and 
gives work to five hundred or more men in the manufacture of 
pone charcoal and fertilizers. Its operation furnishes employ- 
ment to many others in collecting bonesthroughout the country 
for shipment to the works. 

Another large factory is that of Listers, in Newark, N. J., 
where the number of workmen employed and the amount of 
capital invested are equal to the Philadelphia works. There 
are other small bone charcoal factories in different parts of the 
country, and it is estimated that a total capital of about $6,000,000 
js invested in this industry—and that in the factories them- 
selves, and in gathering the bones for conversion fully 10,000 

ople find employment. ; 

With some particularity I have collated figures showing the 
enormous values invested in and dependent upon, either directly 
or indirectly, the sugar-refining industry in Philadelphia: 


Sugar refineries of Philadelphia. 


Value of refineries and working capital ............................ 332, 000, 000 
Value of raw sugar bought annually ..........................-..... 340, 000, 000 
Vaiue of refined products sold annually ............-..-...--------. 852,500, 000 
Re SI hin cenescceonsn coca cent ecocsnuseoance 3675, 000 
Value of cooperage bought annually .......................-....... 34,500,000 
Number of men employed in and about the refineries daily ...... 4, 300 


Dependent business. 


Sugar barrel factories in Philadelphia: 


De, 6, inccamecccusener Calsebesscbsenee $550, 000 
Number of men employed in works ..................--...-.-. 725 
Bone charcoal factories in Philadelphia: 
Ee $1, 500, 000 
Number of men employed in works 500 





Collateral businesses. 


Freights paid vessels to bring 500,000 tons sugar, at 82.50 per ton. $1,250, 000 
Freights paid vessels outwards on 500,000 tons coal to sugar coun- 


RRs anesiintin suns abe becsah SUSENRTAte CEneonaTnsED cses 875, 000 
Approximate wages and disbursements paid out by above ves- 

sels in Philadeiphia, say equivalent of 125 vessels of 1,000 tons 

capacity for four round voyages annually ........-....... asennntia $1, 000, 000 
Number of men employed in above transportation annually-... 1, 500 
Approximate value of tonnage for constantemployment in above 

freighting, say 105,000 tons register or $40.__..................... 84,200,000 
Freights paid railroads for distributing 500,000 tons refined sugar 

I x scicbids oh eho dnah chen Gedesnininsinetedacennn +e $2, 500, 000 
Freights paid railroads on 270,000 tons coal consumed annually by 

I i a ls eran eee: $540, 000 
Freights paid railroads from mines to shipping port on 500,000 tons 

coal exported to sugar countries at 82_..............--.--..--.... 81,000, 00) 
Value of above 500,000 tons coal exported annually to sugar coun- 

hadiiniind aphesdantanmiene<cons ietnbin den taelaackmnadnimmicn $1, 500, 000 


Like all other manufacturing industries in this country, that 
of sugar refining has always received a certain amount of pro- 
tection through the tariff, which has enabled it to grow up and 
develop the dimensions it has attained, 

The fortunate condition of the workingman in the United 
States makes him a large consumer of luxuries as well as of ne- 
cessities; and the large reward gained by his labor enables him 
to be a large consumer and good customer to all industries, both 
agricultural and manufacturing. 

This has shown itself in other articles as well as in the con- 
sumption of sugar, in which this country has taken the lead of 
the whole world, absorbing each year approximately 1,900,000 

ss tons of sugar—more than one-fourth of the world’s pro- 
uction—Great Britain coming next witha consumption of 
1,200,000 tons. 

At the last change of the tariff, when raw sugar under No. 16 
Dutch standard of color was placed on the free list, the protec- 
tion of the refiner suffered a reduction from 1} cents per pound, 
which had previously been maintained, to the one-half cent tosix- 
tenths cent per pound to which the McKinley bill (increasing the 
protection of other articles while diminishing that of refined 
sugar) reduced it. This protection barely suffices toexclude the 
refined sugar of Europe, as appears by the importation of the 
product of the European refineries which has found its way to 
this country during the past few years. 

The favored conditions under which the production of refined 
sugar for export is manufactured in Europe necessitate a con- 
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tinuance of protection to the American refiner. Itis not alone 
the lower wages that are fostered in that country, approximat- 
ing about three-fifths of the price of similar labor in this, but 
also the fiscal arrangements of all of the European beet sugar 
producing countries, whereby, while taxing heavily the sugar 
actually consumed in those countries, a large bounty of about 
one-fifth to one-fourth cent per pound in excess of the tax col- 
lected is given to all refined sugars exported abroad, forming 
conditions of competition with which our domestic refiners could 
not compete unless aided by a duty equivalent to the above ad- 
vantages possessed by the foreigner. The bounty system on ex- 
ported sugars enables the European refiner to ship his produet 
to this country at a valuation for export of one-fourth cent per 
pound less than its actual cost of production, evenafter that cost 
of production is already reduced as much as possible by the 
cheap labor employed in that country. 

If the price of labor here is to be generally reduced to tho ley 
of that in Europe—a result to which the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill will materially contribute—the bounty will still give the 
European refiner an advantage of one-fifth cent per pound over 
our own, and ultimately cripple, if not entirely destroy, the re- 
fining industry. Under such conditions the American sugar 
refining industry would disappear as fast as provision for our 
refining wants could be made by the erection of additional re- 
fineries in Europe. 

The present protectionof one-half cent ito six-tenths cent per 
pound is all needed to offset the one-fifth cent to one-fourth cent 
per pound bounty, and the lower price labor and lower cost of 
refineries and machinery and cheaper money in that country, 
about equivalent to another one-fourth cent per pound, the con- 
ditions of production in Europe to-day would, if our protection 
were removed, open our ports to such a supply of foreign sugars 
as would soon transfer the great refining industry of this coun- 
try to our European competitors, leaving without a customer 
those subsidiary manufactures now dependent on our sugar-re- 
fining business, and also transfer to Europe the largeexporting 
business to tropical countries of coal, machinery, railroad sup- 
plies, and provisions, which we haveabsorbed in consequence of 
being the chief buyer of their sugar, and which will invariably 
follow and accompany their raw sugar wherever sold. 

The removal of this protection would not benefit the con- 
sumer. It would not reduce the present low price of refined 
sugar except to an exceedingly small extent transiently, sin: 
so soon as the refineries of this country closed down under the 
withdrawal of protection the foreign producer, without any 
such check upon him as is now exerted by our great refining in- 
terest, would impose what prices he chose and the American 
consumer would be completely at his mercy. 

In agricultural machinery, especially as applied to the beet 
cultivation; in scientific, chemical, and mechanical knowledge 
in the production of refined sugar, and in commercial acumen 
and enterprise the European merchants are not behind our own 
people in the same line of business. 

Taking Great Britain and her experience of this unfair com- 
petition with Kuropean bounty-fed sugars as an example, a par- 
tial glimpse is had of what would be the result to American ro- 
finers if protection were withdrawn. With her manufactures; 
labor at a price almost as low as on the Continent; with equally 
cheap fuel, factories, and machinery, and having therefore only 
the export bounty to contend with, her sugar-refining business 
is already largely transferred to Europe. Of the 1,200,000 tons 
of sugar annually consumed by her only 550,000 tons are refined 
at home, the remainder coming as refined sugar from France 
and Germany. Her idle refineries bear mute testimony toa lost 
business, in losing which she also lost and transferred to this 
country a large part of the export trade now existing between 
us and the tropical sugar-producing countries, as well asa largo 
part of the carrying trade interdependent on the sugars. 

As to the export bounty granted to the German refiner, the 
internal taxes paid on sugar manufacture in his country are im- 
posed by acertain tax laid on the weight of beet roots worked 
from which the sugar is made—and on the exports of the sugars 
to a foreign country the Government paysan amount per weight 
of sugars exported which exceeds the taxes paid on the roots 
from which the sugar was made by thirteen one-hundredths 
cent per pound on raw sugar and twenty-one and one-half hun- 
dredths cent per pound on refined sugar. From this it might 
appear that the bounty on German relined sugar, so far as the 
American refiner is concerned, is reduced to the difference be- 
tween the thirteen one-hundredthscent export bonus on raw and 
twenty-one and one-half hundredths cent per pound on refined 
sugar, or only eight and one-half hundredths cent; but under 
any condition which would remove protection from our refined 
sugar, the European producer would cease to export raw sugars 
and would refine all his sugars before exporting them, thus 
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getting for himself the full advantage of the almost one-fourth 
cent per pound bounty. 

With such a competition to face, the American refiner, con- 
fined to the West India and other cane-sugar countries for all his 
supplies of raw sugar, would succumb to the unfair advantage 
secured to the foreign competitor by his government; while the 
removal of protection in our country would render the Ameri- 
can refiner defenseless and he would look in vain to this Gov- 
ernment to give him any similar bounty system on exports in 
order for him to compete with the foreigner and gain elsewhere 
customers in lieu of those of whom he had been deprived in the 
home market. 

The bounty on refined sugar exported from France and Aus- 
tria is as large—in some cases larger—than that of Germany and 
gives approximately the same resultant advantage to refiners 
exporting, although it is provided for in a different manner. 

For the purpose of elucidating the export bounty system of 
European countries I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
their various laws and regulations relating to it. This transla- 
tion is taken from the circular of Messrs. Willett & Gray, of 
September 28, 1893. As an interesting preface to the transla- 
tion I submit an article from the circular mentioned, which I 
ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read agree- 
ably to the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SUGAR TARIFF VERSUSOSUGAR REFINERS. 


At present all raw sugars come into the country free of duty. Refined 
sugars from the United Kingdom pay one-half cent per poundduty. Refined 
sugars from France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Holland, Rus- 
sia, and all beet-sugar-raising countries pay sixth-tenth cent per pound 
duty, an increase over Great Britain of one-tenth cent, because these coun- 
tries give a bounty on all sugar exported to the United States or elsewhere. 

If, as appears from the ————— of the present tariff, the refiners of 
beet-raising countries are discriminated against to the extent of one-tenth 
cent per pound in order to place them on a — with the United Kingdom 
refiners in relation to the American trade, then the removal of the duty on 
refined entirely, or the placing of the same duty on both raws and refined 
caused by the present tariff, would be a discrimination of one-tenth cent 
per pound against both the American and British refiners, and grant a pro- 
tection of one-tenth cent per pound in favor of all beet-sugar refiners. 
This is what the McKinley bill admits to be true, but as a matter of fact the 
Gerzzan refiners would receive discrimination or protection of 21} cents per 
100 pounds (nearly one-quarter cent per pound), because this is the amount 
of bounty which the German Government pays on the exportation of granu- 
lated sugar from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895. This fact is vouched for by 
Mr. S. A. Buynitzky, who was sent to Germany by our Treasury Department 
to investigate this subject, and reports ina letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury dated December 9, 1891. 

Any reduction of present duty on refined sugars would certainly produce 
an interesting condition of things in the sugar trade, for, in order to compete 
with Germany, for instance, at a disadvantage of 21} cents per 100 pounds in 
this one respect, American refiners might be obli to transfer their refin- 
eries to Germany, or if the business continued here it would be at the ex- 
pane of all the wholesale grocers, who would be obliged to forego the sell- 

ng of American sugars, while the American reiiners would come into close 
relations with the retail grocers direct. This would mean ‘‘chaos” to the 
refined-sugar trade, and would not cheapen sugar to the consumer, because 
refiners everywhere would be in constant competition for raw sugars with 
which to supply Amorica with refined, and prices of raws would rule ata 
much higher average price than now. 


{At this point Mr. Harris raised the question of order that 
upon an objection being made the article could not be read at 
the desk, and the point of order was sustained by the Chair.] 

Mr. QUAY. I will continue the reading from the point where 
the Secretary left off. 

Other reasons can be given for a continuance of the present protection 
duty on refined sugar, but this one is plain and should be sufficient to show 
the folly of the talk about the placing of refined sugar on the free list, or on 
the same basis of duty as raw sugar. 

Tariff reform clubs and tariff for revenue advocates would do well to study 


the sugar question more carefully before sending out the absurd statements 
which now emanate from such sources. 


Now for the bounty laws of foreign nations. 
[At this point Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon raised the question of 
the presence of a quorum.] 


Friday, May 4, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I was interrupted by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] yesterday when about to proceed 
to read the foreign laws on the subject of bounties. I will now 
resume. These are the existing sugar-bounty laws of European 


countries: 
BOUNTIES. 


Tar EXIstInc SuGAR-Bounty LAWs OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
(Translated by Willett & Gray.] 
One mark = 23.8 cents; 1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds; 1 franc =19,3 cents; 1 
florin = 45.3 cents. 
GERMANY. 
[Law of May 81, 1891.j 
The essential provisions of the new laws are as follows: 
The law of May 31, 1891, shall take effect August 1, 1892. Until then the 
present rule shall remain in force, corresponding to the law of July 9, 1887. 
Domestic sugars.—Domestic beet 8 subjected to a consumption tax 
Gatecual revenue tax) of 18 marks 284) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). 
t Juice and the drainings of the manufacture of sugar are not subject to 


the sugar tax. The taxis collected at the timeof the lib . 
(entry into consum tion’). i eration to free trade 
tis allowed—against a guaranty—a credit for the pa 

a credit of three months or less the guarantee need hot be exacted. “es ‘ 
exported under official supervision of the administration ig exempt fi cn 
tax. If the sugar is exported from free commerce it has not the rint rom 
refund of internal-revenue tax. In the case of the exportation of ma _ 
tured products, in the manufacture of which domestic beet sugar neatac- 
tered or at the time of the free warehousing of these products the su al 
tax can neither be collected nor refunded. Domestic sugar employes in 
cattle foods or in the preparation of products not intended for direct Cc _ 
sumption can be exempted from taxes after its identity shall have been od 
stroyed under official supervision. ial 

In order to insure the collection of taxes, sugar manufactures, i, ¢ all e 
tablishments which produce crystallized beet sugar, are subjected tothe»... 
manent supervision of the treasurydepartment. Their books, except ‘on 7 
as concern the expense and receipt account, are to be at the disposal! of the 
authorities. Sort 

Right of entry.—Beginning with August 1, 1892, solid sugars and saccharino 
liquids of all kinds, 7. ¢., beet juice, masscuitics, drainings of sugar, siruns 
and tine from foreign countries shall be subjected to an en Se 
taxof 30 marks (87.14) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). The administrati,, 
can authorize the importation at a reduced tax of 18 marks ($4.281) if the 
foreign sugars are shipped under its supervision to sugar factories to py 
worked up. 

Tem a provisions.—Sugars manufactured prior to August 1, 1802, ex 
ported or placed in public or private warehouse under bonds, at the rate of 
(to the amount of ?) at least kilograms Mage wel Aen wal , Shall have aright 
to a refund of the tax upon the beetif the declaration concerning these 
sugars shall have been made prior to October 31, 1892, inclusive, and their 
ao! established from August 1, 1892, to exportation or warehousing. 

Fort pepe sugars are divided into threo classes, which are: A, crude 
sugar of 90 per cent at least of saccharine strength, and refined sugar of less 
than 08 per cent and at least 90 per cent: B, candy and sugar in loaves 
blocks, plates (ingots), or cubes, white, hard and entire or crushed (divided 
under official supervision, so calledcrystallized sugars and other sugars 
white, hard, transparent, of a crystalline form, testing at least 99} per cent 
of sacc. e strength; C, all other hard sugars, crystallized, crushed, pow. 
dered, white and dry, containing not more than 1 per cent of water, testing 
at least 98 per cent of saccharine strength, and not included in Class B. The 
refund of the tax on the beet is calculated for these sugars on the following 
classes per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds): Class A, 8.50 marks (82.023); Class 
B, 10.65 marks, (82.535); Class C, 10 marks (82.38). 

Domestic beet sugar subject to tax, of which the identity shall have been 
established from August 1, 1892, can be released to free trade (commerce 
libre) up to and including October 1, 1892, at a fixed tax of 12 marks (82.856) 
per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). 

Manufacturers of product, in the manufacture of which sugar is used, and 
having aright to withdraw, can, on exportation or warehousing, enjoy draw 
backs determined by the law of July 9, 1887, and its amendments for prod- 
ucts manufactured prior to August 1, 1892, and declared before November | 
of the same year. rawbacks allowed to manufactured products shall be 
refunded when the goods shall bs withdrawn from warehouse to enter into 
are (free commerce). If the sugar is declared from a warehouse 
to which it has been admitted with the privilege of a refund of the tax upon 
the beet, the drawbacks should be refunded. he sugars declared in a man- 
ufactured article in Sager. September, and October, 1892, can profit by the 
commpoenry provisions if the article has hot been made direct from the beet 
and if the sugar or saccharine products therein contained manifestly had 
their origin at a period prior to August 1, 1892. 

Inthe manufactories of crude sugar working simultaneously molasses and 
beet juice an official inventory of the stock of molasses can be made on Au- 
gust 1, 1892. The yield of sugar shall be calculated thereon at at least 90 per 
cent, and the manufacturer shall be entitled to an actual drawback during 
the months of August, September, and October, 1892, to the extent of the cal- 
culated quantity of sugar. 

Exportation premium (bounties).—During the period from August 1, 1892, to 
July 31, 1897, sugars exported or placed in public or private warehouse un- 
der official bond shall be entitled to a bounty if the ee declared shall 
amount to at least 500, kilograms (1,102.5 pounds), and if the sugar shall be- 
long to one of the three classes hereinbefore specified. The bounty is deter 
mined (fixed) as follows per 100 kilograms: For the period of three years 
ome AGee 1, 1892, to July 1, 1895—Class A, 1.25 marks (80.297); Class B, 2 
marks (80.476); Class CO, 1.65 marks (80.393). For the period of two years from 
August 1, 1895, to July 31, 1897—Class A, 1 mark (80.238); Class B, 1.75 marks 
(80.416); Class C, 1.40 marks (80.333). If the sugar is removed from a ware 
house to enter into free commerce (consumption) or into a manufactured 
article, the bounty which has been paid upon it should be refunded. 

Note by W. & G.—To be paid from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895, is equal to 
the following per;100 pounds: Class A—Testing below 98, 13} cents. Class B— 
Testing 99} or over (including granulated), 21} cents. Class C—Testing be- 
tween 08 and 994, 17} cents. 


This is the bounty law of Germany. Now we come to France. 
FRANCE. 


Legislation concerning sugar—the law of June 29, 1892: 

Article 1. aoa with September 1 proximo, and for the following 
reasons the legal yield per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds) of beet roots used as 
raw materials in the manufacture of domestic sugar shall be fixed (as a stand- 
ard) at 7 kilograms 750 grams (17.08 pounds). In case the actual yield of 
each factory does not exceed 10 kilograms 500 grams (23.15 pounds) of refined 
sugar = 100 kilograms (220.5 BR yy) of beet root, the total excess is al- 
lowed the benefit of the reduced tax imposed by the first paragraph of ar- 
ticle 1 of the law of 1890. One-half only of the excess obtained over and 
above 10 kilograms 500 grams (23.15 pounds) of sugar per 100 kilograms (2-0.9 
pounds) of beet root is subject to this reduced tax, the other half being liable 
to the full rate of 60 francs (€11.418) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). Those 
manufacturers who make declarations at the Bureau of Administration 
— to November 1 ofeach year that —— waive any claim to the benefit of 

e bounty upon the excess of yield are allowed a deduction of 15 per cent 
upon the tota Ce ed of their manufactories. The tax upon sugars entiticd 
to this reduction shall be the same as that imposed upon sugars which rep- 
resent asurplus. Under either of the two rules above defined the valuation 
established y, the first paragraph of this article is mandatory, be the excess 
or loss what it may. 

Article 2. The loss in manufacture allowed to manufacturing distillers by 
article 6 of the law of August 5, 1890, is reduced to 15 per cent, beginning 
with the season of 1891~’92. ’ 

Article 3. Molasses ship from one factory to another or to 4 bondet 
warehouse, is on release charged to the manufacturing account at the rate 0 
30 kil (66.15 pounds) of refined sugar tothe 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds) 
of molasses. They are charged to the consignee for an equal amount of Te 
fined sugar credited to theconsignor. Only spent molasses not testing over 
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50 per cent of absolute saccharine strength can be transported under these 

ons. 
ade 4. All modifications relative to the fixing of a new tax or allow- 
ance Which may be the object of new legislative enactment shall only be 
operative one year after the romulgation of the new law. 

Temporary provisions.—Article 5. For the season of 1890-91 a deduction 
of 15 per cent of the total amount of their goods shall be allowed to those 
manufacturers who by making declaration at the bureau of administration 
within five days after the promulgation of the present law, renounce the 
pounty on the sugars obtained in excess of the legal standard. The para- 

ph before the last of the above first article is operative (in regard) to su- 
gars representing this deficit. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Consumption tax.—The law of June 20, 1888, has established the tax upon 
sugar at the time of its entry intoconsumption. Beet sugar and others of 
the same character, cane sugar, whatever may be their degree of purity, ex- 
cept nonedible sirups, are subjected to a tax of 11 florins per 100 kilo- 
grams net. Other sugars solid poy ® tax of 3 florins, those in a liquid state 
ataxofifiorin. (100kilograms=220.5 pounds; 11 florins —$4.983; 3 florins = 
41.359; 1 florin = 80.453.) 

Bounty of exportation.—Direct bounties on exported sugars have been 
awarded since August 1,1888, according tothe following tariff per 100 kilograms 
net: Sugars polarizing not over 93 per cent and at least 88 per cent, 1.50 flor- 
ins; sugars polarizing not over 99.5 per cent and at least 93 per cent, 1.60 flor- 
ins; sugars polarizing 95 per cent and over, 2.30 florins. The total of the 
pounties awarded at each imposition can not amount to more than 5,000,000 


of florins. Above this limit the manufacturers and refiners shall repay the 
exess into the treasury. (1.50 florins= 8.679; 1.60 florins = 0.724; 2.30 flor- 
ins — $1.041.) 


Entry duties.—The general tariff in effect since June 1, 1887, fixes the duties 
for 100kilograms gross of imported sugar in gold florins: Crude sugars under 
No. 17 Dutch standard, [5 florins; crude sugars above No. 17 Dutchstandard, 
florins; refined sugars, 20 florins; saccharine liquid, miscellaneous sugars, 
starch sugars, grape sugars in a solid condition, 15 florins; uncrystallizable 
sirups, liquid glucoses, molasses, 6 florins. The consumption taxes are in- 
cluded in this tariff. Allowance for tare is variable, according to the char- 
acter of the package. (15 florins—%6.795; 20 florins — 89.06; 6 florins = 82.718.) 


BELGIUM. 


Internal-revenue tax on sugar.—The rate of the internal-revenue tax or ex- 
cise tax upon domestic sugar is 45 francs (88.685) per 100 kilograms (220.5 

ounds). Thistaxis collected according to the volume and the density of the 
juice of beets worked in factories. The factories which work their molas- 
ses by separation are subjected to an additional tax of 8 per cent, and those 
which employ dialysis (l’osmose) to an additional tax of 6 per cent. The 
law fixes the minimum of the receipt of sugars at 1,500,000 francs ($289,500) 
per quarter (three months). Ifthe minimum consumption for three con- 
secutive years from the Ist of July to the 30th of June is greater than 16,800,- 
000 kilograms (37,060,800 pounds) of sugar, the quarterly minimum of 1,500,- 
000 francs is increased to 50,000 francs (#9,650) for each 500,000 kilograms 
(1,102,500 pounds) in excess. (See below the laws of May 27, 1890.) 

Customs duties.—The law of April 16, 1887, has fixed the duties as follows 

r 100 kilograms: Crystallized first class, 60.33 francs (11.644) ; second class, 
B70 (810.56) ; refined loaf, white powdered, and other analogous products, 
crude sugars above No. 18 Dutch standard, 51.13 francs ($9.87); other sugars 


free. 

These duties are increased by a surplus tax of 15 percent. A variable tax 
according to the method of packing is allowed. 

Consumption tax.—(Law of April 16, 1887.) These taxes are as follows per 
100 kilograms: Crude cane sugar above No. 18 Dutch standard, 51.13 francs; 
first class, No. 15 to No. 18, inclusive, 48.07 francs (89.28); second class, 10 to 15, 
exclusive, 45 francs (88.68); third class, 7 to 10, exclusive, 40.91 francs (87.90); 
fourth class, under No. 7, 34.26 francs (86.60). These taxes are increased by 
an additional tax of 15 per cent. 

Drawbacks.—The refund of excise upon exportations and upon deposit in 
public warehouse is fixed as follows by royal proclamation, dated January 
2%, 1890, per 100 kilograms: Crystallized sugar, first class, 60.07 francs (811.60) ; 
second class, 54.44 francs ($10.50); third class, 44.74francs (88.60); refined loaf 
and white powdered, 50.87 francs (86.85). 

Soft sugars, Bastard’s clayed sugars, and other refined sugars of inferior 
os: i. ¢., Loaf sugars of a reddish or yellowish tint: First c:ass, 15 to 18, 
inclusive, 47.80 francs ($9.25); second class, 10 to 15, exclusive, 44.74 francs 
(88.65); third class, 7 to 10 exclusive, 40.65 francs (87.85); fourth class, under 
7, 84 francs (86.56). 

Crude domestic beet sugars, dry, No. 17 D. S. and over, 46.33 francs (88.95) : 
14 to 17, exclusive, 44.78 francs Naa il to 14 exclusive, 43.26 francs (88.35) ; 
8 to 11, exclusive, 39.17 francs ($7.57). , 

Law of May 27, 1890.—ArticleI, paragraph 1. The yield per 100 kilograms 
of sugar in refining is fixed as follows: 

Refined sugars and raw sugars above No. 18 D. S., per 100 kilograms. 

Raw sugars—First class, from 15 to 18, inclusive, 94 francs ($18.12); second 
class, 10 to 15, exclusive, 89 francs (817.18); third class, 7 to 10, exclusive, 81 
francs ($15.63); fourth class, under 7, 72 francs (813.90). 

The Government shall modify, in accordance with these yields (rende- 
ments), the duties and drawbacks in force upon refined and raw sugars by 
applying asa basis to raw ~— of the second class the duty of 45 francs 
(8.68) per 100 kilograms upon domestic sugar in bulk, and by calculating the 
actual differences in the case of “Teeeaet sugars. Paragraph 3—These 
modifications are independent of additional taxes upon the duties and of 
retentions upon the drawbacks. 

Article Il. By modification of Article 173 of the law of April 16, 1887, the 
manufacturing refiners shall alone be allowed to export or place in public 
warehouse, with refund of excise upon raw domestic beet sugar, and white 
powders of manufacture (lit.) to the extent of the entire duties estimated in 
oe enn curing anole 

rticle IfI, paragraph 1. By amendment to Article 184 of the law 
16, 1887, the sum total of retentions mentioned in the said article is ¢ . 
3francs (80.58) for rawsugar, and at the same sum for refined sugar, until 
these retentions can disappear (lit.) by the application of paragraph 3 of the 
said article replaced by Article IV following this one (lit.). Crystallized 
Sugar shall at no time be subject toa retention. The retentions fixed in 
conformity with the preceding provisions shall be audited (lit.) upon pay- 
ment. A credit of two months shall be allowed, commencing with the date 
of the delivery of the documents of exportation or of deposit in public ware- 
house. neg 2—During the period specified in the first subdivision of 
paragraph 1, and by amendment to Article 64 of said law (lit.) the manufac- 
turer is forbidden to (audit lit.) adjust his manufacturing by depositing in 
either a bonded or public warehouse, bonded district, unless he shall pay 
in cash the total amount of retention fixed as provided in the preceding 


paragraph. . 
Article IV. The paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 184 of the law of April 16, 1887, 
arerepealed by the following provisions: Paragraph 3—If during consec- 
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utive quarters the receipts of the Treasury shall exceed the legal minimnm 
of 1,500,000 francs ($289,500) the proportion of retentions fixed by authority 
of the preceding paragraph shall be reduced in proportion. At all times 
the Government shall deduct the retentions from the drawbacks until it 
shall appear that the entire deficit below the minimum of receipts shall 
have disappeared. Paragraph 4—The estimates of refiners and manufac- 
turers specified in Article 155, which are open at the time of the promulgation 
of the royal decree, are subject tothe rates of output regulated by para- 
graph 1 of Article IiI, and paragraph 3 as above 

Article V, paragraph 1. The rate of the estimate fixed at 1.650 grams by 
Article I of the law of April 2, i887, is raised to 1.700 grams. Paragraph 2— 
The supplementary estimates for the processes of separation and dialysis 
are augmented in the same proportion. 

Article VI. The two first classes of raw domestic sugar specified in Arti- 
cle IIT of the law of April 2, 1880, are repealed (clause 17 and preceding, and 
14-17 exclusive). 

Article VII. The amount to be credited on account at the time of the pay 
ment of duties on domestic sugars is variable onlyif it has been worked 
during the course of the quarter of the delivery of the transfer (document 
lit) permit. 

Article VIII. If the estimated quantity shall be invalidated in conformity 
with the preceding article, the document shall be audited (lit) by the pay 
ment of duties in cash. 

Article IX. The present law shall take effect July 1, 1890. 


HOLLAND, 


Domestic sugars.—The tax is collected at the option of the manufacturer, 
either, as in Belgium, according to the volume and the density of the juice 
of beets worked in factories (3.2067 pounds of retined per degree of the juice 
and per hectoliter before the end of the year and 3.0865 pounds afterwards), 
or at the end of the campaign on the quantity of sugar actually manufac- 
tured. This last mode has been adopted byno manufacturer. The factories 
which employ dialysis (l’osmose) are subjected to an additional tax of 5} 
per cent, and 1} per cent if they employ dialysis (l’‘osmose) for the juice of 
the second jet only. Domestic beet-sugar is subjected to a tax of 27 Dutch 
florins per 100 kilos refined (81.70per 100pounds). (Dutch florin, 38.5cents.) 

Consumption tax.—The law of June 2, 1865, has fixed the excise tax at 27 
florins per 100 kilos of refined loaf sugar, white and dry, and for other de- 
scriptions as follows, per 100 kilos (220.5 pounds): 

Candy, first class, white and bright yellow, 31.86 florins (85.35 per 100 
pounds). 

Candy, second class, 28.89 florins (#5 per 100 pounds). 

Lump—Melis and other refined sugars, 27 florins ($4.70 per 100 pounds) 

Sugar—Crude of more than 99 per cent, 27 florins (#.70 = 100 pounds). 

Other sugars.—Crude under 98 per cent and powder per degree, per cent, .27 
florin (5 cents per 100 pounds). 

Melado, sirups, and lumps containing more than 10 per cent of crystalliz- 
able in a solid condition or more than 50 per cent in a liquid condition, 18 
florins (83.20 per 100 pounds). 

Solid glucoses, granulated, glucoses in powder, with exception of so called 
glucoses massés, 18 florins (83.20 per 100 pounds). 

Glucoses massés, 6 florins (81.05 per 100 pounds). 

For the calculation of the excise upon crude sugars, which do not contain 
more than 99 per cent of sugar, two times the glucose and four times the 
ashes have to be deducted from the polarization. A reduction of 14 per cent 
is made from the titrage on account of the waste at refining the beet sugar. 
Java sugars have about 2} per cent of waste at retining. 

The fractions of the final result will not be calculated if they are inferior 
to 5, otherwise they count for one-tenth. Crude sugars of less than 65 per 
cent are considered to contain 65 per cent. Foreign crude sugars pay ac 
cording to their polarization without any deduction 

Drawbacks.—The drawbacks correspond with the amount of excise paid or 
with the amount due for taxes. 


Law of April 15, 1891. 


Article I. If the receipt of the taxeson sugar in 1892-'93 is inferior to 8,500,- 
000 florins, the minus shall becovered by those manufacturers of sugar which 
are placed under the régime of subscription, in conformity with the law of 
July 7, 1867. In the receipts of a yearare not included the amounts which 
have to be paid in another year, nor those which arise from the division of 
the deficit. 

Article II. The division does not take placeif the total production of white 
sugar, pure and dry, for which the factories have been taxed,does not ex- 
ceed 32,000,000 kilos. In case the quantity is larger, the division may not be 
superior to 6 florins per 100 kilos in excedence. 

Article IIL The share of each factory in the division will be fixed by the 
minister of finances and published in the Moniteur Officiel.- Each manu- 
facturer has to pay his share in the month following that of the official pub- 
lication of the division. 

Article IV. Article 39 of the law of July 7, 1867, is applicable to the divl- 
sion, prescribed by the present law. 

Transitory provisions.—If the receipt of sugar taxes during the last three 
months of 18¥1 is inferior to that of the corresponding period of 1890, and if 
the difference is not compensated by a surplus for the first nine months of 
1891 in comparison with the corresponding period of 1890, the amount of 
eight and a half million will be augmented with the difference. This law, 
according to the declarations of the minister of finances, has only a provi- 
sional character and a new project of legislation is now being prepared. 


RUSSIA. 


FExcise.—Since August 1, 1881, the tax upon domestic sugars has been levied 
on the quantities actually produced. This tax is 1 ruble (paper) per pud 
(82.20 per 100 pounds sugar) since August 1, 1889) 

From September 13, 1892, a tax of 40 kopecks per pud refined and similar 
sugars will be applied. 

Custom duties.—The custom duties are payable in rubles (gold) per pud of 
16.38 kilos net. The tariff has been fixed July 13, 1891, as follows, in gold 
rubles per pud: 

Crude, pulverized without mixture of sugar in pieces, R.3 (35.64 per 10) 
pounds). 

Refined, melis, lumps, candy in loaves, in pieces, cubes, plates, R. 4 ($8.83 per 
100 pounds). 

The minister of finances ig authorized, in case the price of crude sugar at 
St. Petersburg should attain R. 6 to 6.60, and at Odessa or at Kieff R. 5.50 to 
6.00 per pud, to demand the council of ministers toreduce the custom duties 
of crude sugar at R. 14 gold per pud (83.32 per 109 pounds); on condition, 
however, that the reduction shall take effect only two months after the pro- 
mulgation of the bill issued to that purpose. 

The custom duties for sugars imported into Finland are, since June 4, 1888, 
in marks of Finland, per 100 kilos (220.50 pounds), as follows 

Crude, up to No. 18 Dutch standard, 40 marks. 

Crude, No. 18 and upwards, 60 marks. 

Refined and candy, 60 marks. 

Sweetmeats and jams prepared with sugar or honey, 109 marks. 
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Refined sugars in loaves are weighed with the paper and twine. 

Drawbacks.—For Russian sugars exported the excise will be refunded. 
Russian sugars, forwarded over the frontier of Asia and polarizing at least 
98 per cent, were entitled to a premium of 80 kopecks per pud, but this pre- 
mium has been withdrawn siace May 1, 1891. 


ITALY. 


Domestic sugars.—According to the law of July 13, 1883, the tax upon sugar 
is levied in the factories of beet root sugar, according to the density and vol- 
ume of the juice at the temperature of 15° Celsius (3.3075 pounds—1, 500 
grammes sugar of the second class per hectoliter and perdegree of density). 
The factories can, if they prefer to do so, pay the tax upon thes r actu- 
ally produced. The custom-house tariff upon sugar is fixed from November 
22, 1881, as follows: 

First-class sugars per 100 kilos, 92 francs ($8.85 per 100 pounds). 

Second-class sugars per 100 kilos, 76.75 francs (36.95 per 100 pounds). 

Mirst-class sugars are those sugars which, for their white color, are supe- 
rior to Dutch standard No, 20 or polarize more than 98. 

The same rule is applied to sugars which have been artificially colored or 
mixed with substances not allowing the definition of the polarization. 

The taxes on the manufacturing of sugars are fixed r 100 kilos at 63.15 
francs (#5.69 per 100 pounds) for first Class sugars, and 50.95 francs (85.08 per 
100 pounds) for second-class sugars. 

The tariff for tares allowed for the packing is, my 1 kilo (2.2046 pounds) 
for single bags, 1} kilos (3.3069 pounds) for double bags, and 4 kilos (8.8184 
pounds) for bamboo bags. 

According to thistariff, domestic sugars enjoy a protection of 92 franvs— 
63.15 francs —28.85 francs per 100 kilos ($2.62 per 100 pounds) for first-class 
sugars, and of 76.75 francs—55 95 francs — 20.80 francs per 100 kilos ($1.88 per 
100 pounds) for second-class sugars. 


SPAIN. 


A re is levied on sugars in the following manner per 100 kilos (220.5 

unas): 

Seen? — eesem, tonsign, © ——- os per = pemute). _ . 
Sug nc ucose, of Span colonies, 23. 
(tow med ond Seances, Spanish, 20.50 pesetas (818 per oeuama). — 
I have thus given the bounty, excise, and export laws of the 

different foreign countries engaged in the production of sugar. 

Of the 1,900,000 tons of sugar annually consumed in this coun- 
try, the United States produces only 270,000 tons, or one-fourth 
of the total consumption, the bulk of which is produced from 
cane cultivation in Louisiana. Texas and Florida are as yet 
small producers of cane sugar, though with continued pro on 
these will increase their production rapidly. Floridaespecially, 
which is just beginning the cultivation of sugar cane, possesses 
a climate better suited for this tropical plant than any other part 
of the country and may in the future develop it into an impor- 
tant industry. A very largeoutlay of money has been expended 
by Philadelphia ——- in obtaining the low southern land 
of this State; and with a sufficient influx of labor they seem to 
povsess conditions favorable to a large expansion of this culti- 
vation. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet (which to-day is the source 
of more than half of all the sugar produced in the world) is yet 
in its infancy in this country. California was the first State to 
make a successful beginning with the sugar beet, and now pro- 
duces the largest portion of the 20,000 tons of this class of sugar 
made in the United States. Nebraska and Utah have also lately 
entered this field of agriculture, and each has several factories 
doing successful work under the stimulus of the bounties re- 
ceived. So far as climate and soil are concerned, and in the im- 
portant topographical condition of comparatively level surface, 
well adapted to the use of agricultural machinery, the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes and those in the same latitude to 
the westward are eminently well fitted for this cultivation. 

The culture of the sugar beet in these and other parts of the 
United States has clearly demonstrated the fact that this root, 
so far as soil and climate are concerned, can be as successfully 
grown here as in any part of the world. The results obtained 
in the three States where cultivation has received its largest 
development show a saccharine richness of the root which equals 
the best and surpasses many of the Eu districts in which 
the beet is most largely cultivated. La is the one item in 
which the European producer has a large advantage over the 
American in consequence of the cultivation requiring a large 
amount of hand labor in weeding, transplanting, etc., and to 
foster this new industry in the face of the odds which are given 
to the foreign producer by his cheaper labor, and money, and 
export bounty system, it is necessary to continue to it such a 
measure of protection, through duty on the imported sugar or 
a bounty on the domestic product, as will enable the farmer to 
grow his crop with profit. 

The experience of European nations engaged in its cultiva- 
tion gives us good reason to believe that the general extension 
of this industry through a large part of the Middle and North- 
ern States would be highly beneficial to their agricultural dis- 
tricts. Itis not _— from the direct results of governmental 
aid in such cultivation that the agricultural interests of the 
country will receive benefit. oe ve shows that 
the best cultivation exerts a highly healthful effect on the re- 
sult of other crops with which it is rotated. The more thor- 
ough cultivation and comminution of the soil, necessary to the 
production of this root crop, has been found of immense impor- 
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tance in increasing the yield of other crops which aro sown j; 
rotation on the same land, and in consequence a double beni, 
has accrued to the foreign farmer in adopting this as one et it 
regular rotation crops. B 

With wheat at 60 cents per bushel, through the competition of 
large new wheat-producing districts in Russia, India, Australis 
the Argentine Republic, and other places where cheaper Rane’ 
more than compensates for higher freights, the days of profi. 
able grain culture for the European market are seemingly dra — 
ing toaclose. In that event to what new cultivation ¢ay 4.. 
American farmer look for a profitable return for his labop» 

In our country, with its vast consumption and very smal! 
duction of sugar, no cultivation in the North promises a }p::, 
result, both directly and indirectly, than thatof the sucgy, }, 
and a fiseal policy that would foster and encourage the procros. 
of this new cultivation would redound to the benefit of the coun, 
try at large by giving a domestic supply of this much more yy), 
ern production, and also furnish the farmer with a profita)|, 
outlet for his industry at a time when distress threatens }\jm 
through his failure to secure any adequate remuneration {op };\j; 
labor on what has heretofore been one of his chief crops—; 
production of wheat. 

No other crop in Europe pays the husbandman s0 well as hyjs 
beet production, on which = now relies for ready money, andj 
in which he has found his greatest success, enabling frequent|y 
the acquiring of an interest in the factory where the crop js 
worked. So profitable have these works proved that many o; 
them in the —_ year have declared dividends of from 10 to 30 
per cent to their stockholders and some have even surpassed 
this latter figure. 

So well pleased is the German farmer with the results of this 
industry, both in his capacity of agriculturist and that of share- 
holder in the manufacture, t it continues to grow with mar- 
velous rapidity. ‘The area planted shows a large annual in- 
crease in acreage and new factories are being erected every year 
to keep pace with the cultivation. 

Slow of growth at the beginning, as isgenerally the case with 
all new experimental industries, the sugar-beet cultivation of 
Europe has advanced rapidly in the last twenty years. Though 
the cultivation began forty years previous, it was not until about 
1876 that Germany appeared in the world’s market as an ex- 

rterof sugar to the extent of some 50,000 tons. With a pro- 
Tuction increased to 1,330,000 tons she will this year, 1894, ex- 
portapproximately 800,000 tons, chiefly to Great Britain and this 
country. This is the result of a fi policy which stimulated 
the industry at its beginning with large bounties, gradually di- 
minished of late years, but not yet entirely withdrawn, as tho 
present bounty of twenty-one and one-half hundredths cents per 
pound shows. 

The experience of Germany is that of France, Austria, Russia 
Belgium, and Holland, the other chief European producers, 
where the industry has been similarly protected and fostered by 
governmental regulations. 

The financial salvation of the European farmers depended on 
the successful outcome of the new sphere of labor which the 
beet root opened to them. see rg | it is their chief product, and 
without it their condition would be most deplorable. The pro- 
ducing power of the soil would have deteriorated and become 
so spent that its unremunerating tillage would have forced thoir 
emigration from the prominent agricultural districts in larze 
numbers. Not Germany alone, but all the other chief nations 
of Europe nave found it expedient and profitable to foster an 
encourage this new agricultural development until it has rea shed 
its present proportions, proving conclusively the wisdom of the 

cy. 
— have come to a period in the agricultural development of 
thiscountry when a new outlet is imperatively demanded to di- 
vert a part of the laborand capital hitherto given to wheat,which 
seems to-day productive of so little profis, intoa more profitable 
channel. ith a market in our own country for 1,(00,000 tons 
of sugar more than we now produce, what more natural outlet 
can be found? ‘i 

The southern portion of Louisiana clearly gives us approx' 
mately 230,000 tons of cane sugar per annum. With a retention 
of the present bounty, or a protective duty equivalent the eto, 
her yearly total of production could largely and rapidly increase. 
#£) . in its southern part, has a climate practically free ft om 
frost, being in this respect.even better adapted for cane-grow!0- 
than Louisiana, and with a proper influx of labor could soon 
equal the production of any of the other States, not exceptns 
Louisiana. : 

The Northern and Western sections of the country could estab, 
lish a beet cultivation that would rival the cane production, . , 
eventually the United States eould become self sustaining 10 i 
article of sugar. We have the labor, the capital, and the ter’ 
tory. 
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Whether this will be the outcome of the next twenty or forty 
years, or whether we will continue tostruggle in competition with 
the low wages of Eastern races in producing 60-cent wheat, de- 

ends on this fiscal legislation. Will you protect and foster as 


eretofore an industry just beginning to raise its head and al- | 
ready giving great promise of successful results or will youallow 
it to perish at a time when it needs the most careful nurture and | 


support? 


Unprotected competition with Europeans already firmly estab- | 


lished and yet receiving protection and bounty from their gov- 
ernments, means destruction to the sugar industry of this coun- 
try—both beet and cane. It is not too much to claim that the 
welfare of both country and people demands such a measure of 


protection for that industry as will insure the continuance and | 


growth of this new and necessary outlet for the agricultural la- 
bor of the nation. 

As a matter of interest in connection with the repealing of the 
bounty clause in the present law I call attention to the sugar 
production of this country in the years 1892 and 1893, and the 
bounties paid thereon, the reai benefit of which accrued to the 


growers of the sugars. The figures I quote are taken from offi- | 


cial reports. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] to read the paper for me. It is brief. 
Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


UNITED STATES BOUNTY ON SUGAR. 


Statement of bounty paid under act of October 1, 1890, since the passage thereo/, | 


showing payments in fiscal years and States in which such payments have been 
made, and a statement of sugar produced upon which such bounty was paid, 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1892, and June 30, 1893. 


l, BOUNTY,PAID ON CANE SUGAR. 


























1892. | 1893. 
State ernene . ae 
|Production.; Amount. |Production.! Amount 
Pounds. Pounds. | 
etait calnienenmins 354, 901,053 $6, 282,589.83 | 441, 475, 013 /$8, 584, 865. 54 
TORAS ......----0005----~= 8,989,567 | 176,301.73 8,938,231 | 174, 943. 90 
ee oe 929, 248 | 18, 233. 79 217, 628 3, 960. 45 
Mississippi ........-.---. | 9, 543 190. 86 | 3, 043 | 60. 86 
eis ee raitl 364, 829, 411 | 7,077,316.21 | 450,633,915 8, 763, 830. 75 
2. BOUNTY PAID ON BEET SUGAR. 
OGalvformia ............ Biss! 8, 175, 438 2163,510.56 | 21, 801, 288 $125, 723. 81 
Nebraska ............-... | 2,734,500 |  54,690.00/ 3,308,500! 76, 170.00 
1,094,900 | = 21, 898. 00 | 1,473,500 | 29, 470.00 
Se Lal edie 210, 098. 56 | 27,083,288 | 531, 363. 81 





3. BOUNTY PAID ON SORGHUM SUGAR. 





Ransas.............------| 1,136,086 | $22, 197.28 | 





























Minnesota. suidd ccewendrasaslesccunseseouceisccsas 19. 00 | 

ey | 1,136,086 | 22,197.28} 1,014,450! 19,817.00 | 

| } 
4. BOUNTY PAID ON MAPLE SUGAR. 

pa 
on ccncncnceeuns 65, 233 | $1, 151. 15 655, 190 $11, 703. 90 
Massachusetts... ......... 6, 9473 121. 58 Be ie Sects & aint ieee 
eS a i 59, 870} 1, 050. 86 | 199, 887 3, 501. 63 
Pennsylvania... ....-..- 8, 123 142. 15 | 227, 792 | 4, 234. 57 
Maine .......- spe tearsnoe’ 2, 983 51.42 
New Hampshire -.----.-..- 63, 926 1, 127. 26 
RG. nc cnnadeee.0nde Ddetiedomie sce 2, 057, 099 36, 225. 23 
NEEL avin qnes ccencevcligunes Gees ose : 111, 226 2, 131. 28 
West Virginia. .......... ! 259, 757 153. 48 
Michigan ........--------| WR wsiaided naw’ 51, 944 908. 9¢ 
IS wsik.s @ndini sd ntes deena nme ee 3, 997 69. 95 
DE tke ced ccatewnede onset aattaaess Jeo-neennne ooo 658 11.51 

IRS eRe 140, 174 | 2, 465. 74 | 3, 634, 414 60, 119. 32 

—— penne { — ae 
SUMMARY. 
Total on cane sugar ____. 9364, 829,411 ($7, 077, 316. 24 | 450, 633, 915 sg, 763, 830. 75 
Total on beet sugar -.._. 13, 004, 838 240, 098. 56 27, 038, 288 631, 363. 81 
1, 136, 








Total on sorghum sugar; 


086 22, 197. 28 
Total on maple sugar _. 174 


1,014, 450 19, 817. 00 
| 3, 634, 414 60, 119. 32 


74 
379, 110,509 | 7, 342, 077.79 








Grand total........ 





482, 366, 067 | 9,375, 130. 88 





Mr. QUAY. At this point in my remarks, Mr. President, I 
desire to adopt and quote Senate Executive Document No. 61, 
Pifty-third esmmne, second session. It is the list of and 
amounts paid to individuals who have been producing sugar 
from July 1, 1891, ‘to March 1, 1894. I shall not take up the 
time of the Senate in reading it, but will print it with my re- 
marks, if there be no objection. 


} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| James B. Stetson, Louis Sloss, M. P 
| 


1,013,500 | $19, 798. 00 | 
950 
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— — -iasceoiaeieittsiheiaalia pain 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 
p= ; ? 
Che document referred to is as follows: 
l I pro “ers 3 
> i rit y to wh Vy : 
12, ¢ June 30 ’ > Ma 
‘ th t paid 
ay _ 
| 
WEN I 4 . Al I \ {li 
} {A ‘ 
| 
LS paid 
} ‘ ) < 
1891-"92 2-'9 year 
Mar. 1 
| ft. Beet sugar} rod , 
| CALIFORNIA 
Alameda Sugar Company $35, 659. 64 | 350. 136.5 371, 369. 84 


Stockholders in 1891 were as follows 

J. W. Atkinson, E. C. Burr, Antoine 
Borel, J. N. Browning, H. Bencel, A. A. | 
Brown, Adeline G. Butler, T. G. Can- | | 
trell, James Coffin, John T. Cutting. W. | | 
| 
' 
' 
| 





D. Clark, E. H. Dyer, W. H. Dimond, . 
S. Fassett, W. H. Graves, Isaac Hee 
Isaac Hecht, trustee; Moses Hopkins, 
Joshua Henoy Machine Company, John | 
I war Higgins, Higgins & Col 
f H. W. Ilyman, Leonar 
. Levi, jr.. William F. Mau, | 
Mau, trustee; L. C. Mar 












Macloon. George S. Mont 
. T. Sewell, R. H. Sprague, j 
sachs, H. J. Sadler, Adela A. | 
. Walton, Andrew Welch 
Henrietta Zeile.) 
Chino Valley Beet-Sugar Company 41, 038. Of 90, 160. 52 233, 1 
(Incorporators: James G. Oxnard 
James G. Hamilton, Henry T. Oxnard, 
Nicholas R. Cottman, and Char! 
Hamilton, jr. List of stockholders not 
reported.) 
Western Beet-Sugar Company 86,812.92 | 225, 426. 77 113. le 
(Incorporators: Edward Bb. Por 





Jones, John L. Koster, Meyer Ehrman | 
Claus Spreckles. List of stockholders 
not reported.) | 


NEBRASKA. 


Oxnard Beet-Sugar Company sniiiihinds 28, 316. 00 42, 202. 00 34, 400. 0 
(Henry T. Oxnard, president; James 
G. Oxnard, vice-president: C. Kennedy 
| Hamilton, jr., secretary. List of stock 
| holders not furnishedthis Department 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Company oe 26, 374. 00 33, 968. 00 58, 800. 00 
(Henry T. Oxnard, president; James 
| G. Oxnard, vice-president; James G 
Hamilton,secretary. Listofstockhold 
ers not furnished.) 
| 





UTAH 
i The Utah Sugar Company ................- 21, 898. 00 29, 470. 00 70, 009. 00 
| (Elias Morris, president; Hor G 
Whitney, secretary. List of st ld i 
} ers not reported } 
} Directors for 1892-93; Elias Morr i 
| Thomas R. Cutler, James Jack, Wil! i 
liam H. Rowe, Spencer Claw 
George M. Connoy, L. G. Hardy 
| Total paid on beet sugar._....... 240,008.56 531, 363. 81 610. 935. 59 
| } rghum-sugar producer 
KANSAS. 
The Medicine Lodge Sugar Works and | $11,038.04 |......___. Cue a ee 
| Refining Company. 
(Directors: Charles H. Eldred, pres 
dent; C. I. Hinman, secretary; H. M 
Ingraham, E. Sample, George W. Hor 
ney, and Tl’. A. McNeal.) 
Medicine Lodge Sugar Company, limited otinasaninh Gana $3, 000. 00 
| (Incorporat’d in London, England, | | 
June 20, 1892. Thedirectors in 1893 were | 
Thomas J. Best, managing director; C. | 
J. Wilson, E. A. Priestley, and W.C 
Best. Stockholders not reported | 
The Parkinson Sugar Company oA | 8,936.00 9, 582. 00 13, 926. 00 


(Officers, 1891: C. F. Drake, president; 
A. W. Walburn, vice-president; J. C 
Hart, secretary; Eli Kearns, treasurer 
Officers, 1893: Josiah P. Chenault 
president. No other officers, directors 
or stockholders reported.) 
Pape & Hansford -.......... sta ea 2, 222. 34 
(Eva K. Pape and Eri Hansford.) 


MINNESOTA. 


SethH. Kenney ..........-- 
16, 926. 00 


Total paid on sorghum sugar .... 








788 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued, 


_— a —_ eee 


Bounty paid. 


Name of producer. 
1891-"92. 


8. Cane-sugar producers, 


LOUISIANA. 
Aucoin, Julius 
Aubin, Telismar. 
Avery, Dudley 
Ashton Plantation Company, Limited. .... 
(Charles E. Rice, president; Morris R. 
Bein, manager; James Legender, secre- 
tary. ae not reported.) 
Adler &Co., 
tabrabaen Adler and William Adler. ) 
Aucoin, Charles. .... .scccesss- = 
Allen, Richard H 
Aleman, Cami 
Aucoin, Joseph F 
Archer, Wiilint Bicccccocsecccss isd 
Aldrich & Barton 14, 
(Lyman G. Aldrich; Carroll Barton.) 
Aucoin, Arthur.. = ane 
Aucoin & Simoneaux. begtined 
(Adolphe A. Aucoin and NicoleSimon- 
eaux.) 
Abraham, Simon. 
Ames, O. A. & I’. M. 
(Oakes A. Ames and Fr 
of Massachusetts.) 
Aucoin, Mrs. Marine G..... Jsctedilaintbiante/tinians 
Adeline Sugar Factory Co., i 
(Benjamin A. Oxnard, ‘president, and 
Horatio T. Sprague, secretary and treas- 
urer. Stockholders not reported.) 
Babin, John.. 
Badeaux, Josep 
Bagley, M. & ' 
Baldwin &Co....... . 
(John Baldwin, jr., “Mrs. Rosanna B. 
Walker, and Mrs. Mary D. Baldwin.) 
Babin, J. U. & Sons.. Sea seed 
(Joseph U. Bz abin, “Joseph “@. ‘Babin, 
Samuel C. Babin.) 
Barton, Clarence C.. 
Barton, Elijah D 
Barton, Ernest H. 
Barton, Herbert W. 
Barilleaux, Ferdinand.. 
Barker & Lepine 
(Frank Barker and Wilson Lepine.) 
Barrios, Gustave D......... 
Barillier, Louis 
Barrow, Cordelius J 
Batts, William 
Braud, Rosemond 
Braux, Paul...-... 
Beasley, James W 
Beactie, Taylor 
Becker, John B . 
Becnel, Joseph. ‘e ares 
Becnel, T. L., & Bros .....- 
(Louis, Benjamin, Justin, and William 
P. Becnel.) 
Becnel, Mrs. Azema 
Belle Helene Planting Company, Limited. 
(John Reuss, president; G. B. Reuss, 
secretary. No other officers or stock- 
holders reported. ) 
Bell, & Co., 
(Me atthew Bell, ‘Jacob “‘Clauson, Chris- 
tian Svarrer.) 
Beltran, Raphael 


iy 
a $374. 48 
i 


ceathcemeemeidenel 7m 
49, 878, 48 


1, 044, 52 
18, 244. 20 
2,741. 68 
7, 075. 31 

233. 06 
218. 81 


481,33 
2, 035. 89 


‘ank M. Ames, 


781. 16 
11, 976, 87 
13, 172. 58 

9, 004. 46 


8, 198. 72 


18, 460. 10 
6, 537.70 
40, 481. 17 
22) 282. 01 


z ” 492. 42 
26, 978. 68 


18, 952. 29 


Berger, Peter ana John 
Bergeron, Louis M......- 
Bernard, Evariste P..........- 
Bernard, William L 
Berwick, Oscar D 
Bethancourt & Sentilles 
(Wilfrid Bethancourt and Louis Sen- 
tilles.) 
Berthelot & Co., Joseph A 
(Joseph A, Berthelot, Victor Berthe- 
tot, and Louis Vanos. a 
ee ON Rea 
Breaux, Seraphin.. 
Billeaud, Martial. 
Bird, Abraham T . 
Birg, Mrs. Maria Bits eatecaiei 
Boagni, Vincent 
Boas, Herman C...... 
Bodenheimer & Bro 
(Mrs. Bertha Bodenheimerand Philip 
Bodenheimer.) 
Bonin, Gustave. 
Bonvillain, Gor ifroy .- pmaipiceinin 
Bosworth, Millard...........<..«- 
Boudreaux, Adelard 
Boudreaux, Malvina M 
ee ree 
Bougere, Mrs. Stephanie H...............- 
Bourdier & Bellissein 
(John P. Bourdier and Trophime Bel- 
lssein.) 
Bourg, Sylvere S..... 
Bourgeois, Joseph N 


Incurrent 
year to 
Mar.1, 1894. 


1891-92, 


$501. 
431. 
4, 399. 


47, 864. 81 63, 407. 06 


14, 21 
1, 183, 31 


22, 698, 81 
8, 659. 





17, 920. 
1, 198. 78 
12) 787.45 


2, 145, 42 


22, 295. 72 
8, 448. 23 


519, 52 
175, 16 |... 
6, 176. 49 


9, 719. 21 


9,010. 10 


959. 51 


11, 815. 14 





List of licensed producers of sugar from beet, sorghum, ete.—Continued 


Name of producer. 


—— 


3. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued. 


Bourgeois & Son, Pierre F 
ierre F. and Amedee Bourgeois.) 
Bourgeois & Stonaker 
(Pierre F. 
Stonaker.) 
Bourgeois & Bro., E 
(Emile and Ovide Bourgeois.) 
Broussard, Louis D ° 
Brooks, Miss Belle S 
Brou, A. and P. V. 
Browne, Mrs. Emelie M 
Buford & Bernard... 
(Colden A. Buford and Jean B. Ber- 
nard.) 
Burbank, Edward W 
a ic on os gusinbe ews hein 
Burguieres, Mrs. Aglae 
Burguieres, Mrs. Elodie 
Burguleres, Jules M.. 
Brulard & Bush 
(Arthur H.Brulard and Reuben G. 
Bush.) 
Butler, Mrs. Mary Anne 
The Belair Company 
(John Dymond, a. No other 
officers or stockholders reported.) 
Blanchard & Folse........ 
(Arthur B. Blanchard and Mrs. Augus- 
tine Folse.) 
Barrow & Duplantis....... . 
(Robert R. Barrow and “Henry C. Du- 
plantis. ) 
Bergeron & Phelps... 
(Frank Bergeron 
Phelps.) 
Bonvillain, Mrs. Camilla 
Brown & Larglois 
(Mrs. Louisa E. Brown and Joseph 
Langlois.) 
Bourbon, Mrs. Marie C. B. 
Burdon Central Sugar Refining ‘Company - 
(L. Murray Ferris, president; Wil- 
liam L. Ferris, secretary and treasurer 
List of stockholders not furnished.) 
Brown, Charles C 


Baker, Elizabeth E-.. 
Bank of Commerce, New Orleans 
(W. P. Nicholls, So Henry 
Haag, Vice-president; John B. De Blanc, 
cashier. Directors and stockholders 
not reported.) 
Bartels, Henry H . 


and Thomas G. 


Bourgeois and James H. 


Bounty paid. 


1891-"92. 


3, 118. 44 


3, 639, 33 
54, 785. 43 


6, 134. 24 


6, 951. 62 


18, 005. 69 
7, 904.17 


26, 881. 10 
15, 272. 65 


I So. So. Sco cceesSdsemsaliossnesn 


ee RT rr re 
(Frank Barker and J. Lovincy Le 
Blanc.) 
Blanchard Bros 
(Cyprien and Octave aeenaee, ) 
Beattie. Fannie P .. 
Birg & Sutcliff 
(Joseph Birg, William W. Sutcliffe.) 


i. cpanicoeebancebention dacnce . 


Briggs, Lofty T.... 
Bocage, Charles W 
Boudreaux, Alfred 
Boudreaux, Arsene 
Bourg, Luke P 
Brown, Henry 
Bodin, Ulysse - 
Buddecke, Charles B- 


Burr, ieee Coots --....------ aie each sean d 


Blum, Abraham 
Behan, William J..... 
Binnings & Maurin 
(Clement P. Binnings and Victor 
Maurin.) 
Callery Brothers & Co 
(Louis Emile. Edward J., Charles H., 
Armes J , and Mrs. Bertha R. Callery). 
Calder, David R 
Cage, Harry 
Caillouet & Maginnis 
(John N. Caillouet and Charles B. 
Maginnis. ) 
Caire, E. J. & Co......-.. 
(Etienne J. Caire and Mrs. 
Grauguard.) 
Caillouet, 'Theogenne 
Calcasieu Sugar Co., Limited 
(L. B. Watkins, president; W.R. Fry, 
vice-president; and A. L. Roberts, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Stockholders 
not reported.) 
Cambon Brothers 
: (EB —— Sylv: ester and Maurice Cam- 
pon. 
Cancienne, Leo 
Carnal, Louisa A . 
Carey, William H 


“Felice 





7, 043. 10 


45, 580, 38 
8, 605. 30 
27, 597. 73 


8, 558. 62 


5, 927. 74 





|In current 
year to 
|\Mar, 1,1894, 


1892~'93, 


8, 256.09 | 
9, 528. 64 


5, 197.19 | 
4, 972. 59 | 


~ 14, 049. 55 | 7-7 


2, 948. 60 
9, 283. 24 


9, 618. 29 
30, 733. 60 
50, 611. 07 


7,204.81 |. 
47, 513, 32 


1,901. 14 
11, 728. 51 
8, 128. 08 


27, 246. 05 
12, 716. 40 |... 





21,544.78 
49, 346. 45 


567. 00 
237. 96 
Min i... 
15, 562. 36 | : 


1, 656. 47 
10, 000. 35 
9, 964. 58 


1, 054. 27 


10, 889.56 |__. 
19, 100. 10 


3, 764.77 
398. 19 
22, 186. 31 
1F, 723. 36 
685. 68 
761, 26 
25, 678. 68 |__- 
1, 726. 84 | 
28, 018. 47 
148. 36 
1, 238. 99 





1, 165. 08 | 
11,772. 49 
$4, 014. 87 | 


16, 475. 31 

16, 000. 78 

27, 360. 11 
8, 084. 78 


7, 128. 43 








_- 


List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 
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Bounty paid. 
Name of producer. In current 
1891-"92. 1892-93. | year to 
Mar. 1, 1894. 
8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—Continued. 

Cazayoux, Clair M.........cccccccccccceece= 83, 160.45 | 84, 671.74 |............ 
OCawes, Gaud ENG. .2< coc cece cces cececcecscces oie oe B, FA1. 76 fidcccccnccce 
S ) TROMRB. .20200- s0ncnee- eoeeseoseae 9014. 60 |........-s--|.--2---- at 
Chatte & Co., a... 53. 603.95 | 47,958.47 | $11,323. 41 


(William H. Chaffe, president; Chris 
Chaffe, jr., secretary. No other officers 
or stockholders reported.) 
IIS oii onda dntcncewescconeuse 
Charnock, Henry 
Champagne, Joseph J... ................s00- 
Clarke, LewisS.......... ae 
Craighead, Charles D 
Cuffrey Central Sugar Refinery and Rail- 

road Company, limited................... 

(Albert Baldwin, Pees, and 
Thomas Sully, general manager. No 
other officers or,stockholders reported.) 














CN eee 7, 272. 27 TER Pines sacnad 
Cayard, Andrew. ................ seinen jini SEAT lik bieceinnve denis, ecsiintnicoodl 
EE HED cura ocackeessccdssécncnenns 16,795.24} 18,155. 41 341. 28 
(John J. Claverieand Henry C. Wilson.) 
Sekt cad iukalwss acéeennee cage GN Oe Patan cncdecsctacdiivecccens 
inc anndndiurdne anaashvibde otue Dyer OOP Penckwcscvadslsconscascoen 
(Joseph and Charles A. Claudet.) 
CE Oe CI ica tna scerewwdreccen cee: 4, 937. 85 ©, 700. GF }............ 
(Charles A. Claudet and Mrs. Blanche 
Claverie.) 
Cherbonnier, Ernest.............--......-.. 12, 426. 54 OO OO Oo detiiees 
Crescent Farm Planting Association......} 36,629.64 | 42,247.07 12, 447. 51 
(John J. Shaffer, William L. Shaffer, 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Brooks, and Mrs. Isa- 
belle Sanders, members of association, 
which is not incorporated.) 
Clifton, Christopher C 5.62 | 2,427.94 
Coignet, Guillaume A ‘i j 4 
Cofield & are Sees sbuneewgueccsccccccc cece . 
(Mrs. Catharine T. Cofield and Joseph 
L. Rolling.) 
en. ais sees cencccecee 1,743. 32 DO EP ewkignecancs 
I te in ccc acnccveceacnuebns 4, 218. 37 NO Bok ccm ensane 
Cpe, Sh., CROPIG D. 6006 cose csncccccccce 103. 11 80. a eee 
Comeaux, sr., Charles D ............20--... 36. 16 MEE licconacecath 
Comeaux, Rudolph G ........... ccc ccccccce 6, 485. 15 4 | een 
i TOMEI ou cnnndGkeadsoncsuaciuccns 761. 44 tee ie ae, 
Ts ao cccnniuavedpasaccesomas , 696. 36, 561. 19 1, 489, 72 
(John C. Cofield and Joseph D. Gas- 
kins). 
6 sen edevédancdubco senses pk ee | en 
IEE WE. hdbdnddidnesovccssoreunts lin coccsceuas 21, 875. 66 6, 071. 94 
NE Mis cc vicmaphividoadeces seueeu 786. 40 2, 330. 61 117. 20 
TT Mid tinnnndadsnnnecenake avi eadeananeien pA Vahidtaesiniackwai 
CRS TOOT OF TOGA. ..0c cncccccccclececcsccccce BEG EE OE Circriicintues 
(Geo. W. Nott, president.) 
Td idivaacondnnecensndescecvedcetnescasensche 10, 226, 98 1, 645. 58 
SIND ss oncesnedernvantenconececelecasenssaece 16, 851. 00 4,775. 03 
Cook, Mollie M.; Sallie S. McCabe, and 
Effie E. Jackson, heirs of estate of John 
J. Brown, Benjamin W. Cook, agent-....| 16,726.10 a 
ee cnccitarcéasbanwhdcénclanbcoanncediiooseianundce 4,731.00 
(Etienne Joseph Caire, Jean Baptiste, 
Camille Graugnard and Mrs. Felice 
Graugnard.) 
EET Minn cece ccencéecdasesccocees 24,168.91 | 34,337.90 
TED caccnaduveserecsesovas ees 14, 345.50 | 24,848.71 
EE i nhdrckudnd kam erbue oqel wenn 1, 148. 18 371. 64 
Dardenne, Mrs. Frances C.................- ED Etta anti bland civineniwoceaie 
th PT 2 db branes howcseooseeseecucsen IEEE Diwcdcaduas 
GE ee 2, 080. 87 5, 563. 40 
eS ncovabeatanwe inonnenhawkpill 12, 188.82 | 12,917.54 
Se ae 26,156.34 | 27,271.02 
I ena dnninddadeanabas wedieiedl i 
RO er te Ee ones oo Se 
(Louis P. De Bautte, Francois Lieux, 
and John S. Lieux.) 
ai inintnig nibhiviendictannnenies 14, 192.34 | 22,942. 32 7,155.14 
(Samuel and Isaac Delgado.) 
Delogny, ATE Sencinemenscodences 5, 944. 32 4, 652. 24 958. 09 
_ *" SP) a a Ee egas 456. 10 SET En detisndcoee 
Oe Se citi cea i I a 
(Devellier and Alcee Delaune.) 
Delaune, Marcilien ................-.....-0- 4, 780. 15 OO |) Se 
DEIBUNG BOR......«.-. 000 cece se scceee-eceeeee 1,587.90} 2,200.53 |............ 
(Ferdinard and Simon Delaune)... .... 
Ra 1,517. 62 it ) =a 
on copdeniendweouone ana 14, 321.12 | 11,882.58 2, 293. 2 
ES 0 ciictuniswdnngesonedaokaned SpE EE Pittnineden tend Caddbiicemene 
i ircttccccncunesdenecces eten 1, 520. 85 2, 000. 28 385. 76 
OD oon ites en ncanoudnaitbabawcenteae BeOS lecessbbansa 
GE TE a a 8, 751. 27 | ee 
oS) eae Mel Ui tnesnac ndutiodiatabnenat 
Dixon, Elisha D................ 419. 00 WE lit censekGate 
TD ic cwesdbccenanacocecs 1, 101. 82 WN OO Ridincecwcnns 
(Alexander and Valsin Donnaldson.) 
Dougherty, Sie Gil inacadcuncesescanss 21,757.22 | 14,424.06 2, 350. 50 
(Joseph W. Dougherty, John H. 
Kahao, Richard N. Hamilton, and Mar- 
tin J. Kahao.) 
Doiron, Mrs, Octavine .................-...- RN an Mia li cla 
champ, Mrs. Amelie ....................- 1, 487. 27 EL OO Lidontenaawes 
iiss ddecscnectsnunanes 18, 082.02 |] 19,158.96 |............ 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued 








Bounty paid. 


In current 
year to 
Mar. 1, 1894, 


Name of producer. | 
1891-"92. 1892-"93. | 
{ 











| 
J 


—_—_— a —_——$<—— | ——___ —_ 
8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. | | 
LOUISIANA—continued. | | 
Duhon, Onesime ..................cce--..- €2, 979. 26 |... ane a! aad 
Dupuis, Victor E....... $i, 069. 21 |...... 


belinda ac tet 434.58 | 






































( S| CS eee 
IE En  ocnwenauescsce eS? I a eae 
Dupont & Jolet _..._...___. FEA 2, 906. 8&8 
(Albert M. Dupont and Henry C. Jolat.) 
Dupont, Jean Marie ........................| 4, 341. 47 
NOU eae weal a ieiateaabainaancl " 
1 ee a ? 
ee | 47,801.72 #16, 688. 66 
(Honore Dugas, Felix Dugas, and Jo- | 
seph E. Le Blanc.) | 
Doiron, William L.............. it a ices ‘ieee 
Ir eas 564, 46 
(Orezime Duhon and Albert Manuel.) | 
Dugas, Vileor, administrator ...........__- 1,091. 93 ae 
Se ee 8, 247.73 615. 07 
Edmonston, William L...............-....- 384. 74 
ORI as ts TIN it cise g nein bcodecsa | 21,883. 42 | 2, 097.02 
Ellington Planting Co., Limited........... 27, 297. 83 13, 460. 79 
(John Barkley, president. No other 
officers or stockholders reported.) 
Fe chili deltaic ie hi ba i Sia bia 6,548.12 | 6,277.96 |............ 
Ezidor, Mrs. Merceline....................-. 716. 26 
Pe a risrciitideiecinneuicccubeuns 5, 029. 79 
(Ernest, Thomas, George, James, Jo- 
seph, Wallace, and David Ellender.) 
MEMURTE, TOWNS og vcccccccncesecccecssons 4, 059. 71 
Estopinal, Albert.............. CG ee fntcccadaneaiieens 
DP UMRGIOs FUE cc cccccccccce 1, 859. 31 
Farmer, Olivier & Co 13, 448. 37 
(Warren R. Farmer, Robert A. Olivier, 
and Eugene Abraham.) 
Palgoust, Momemond ...< . occ. ccccccccceccee 2,442.12 | 3,972.90 /....... - 
rN I i cccicicincttetacnnmumerees 29, 790. 05 8, 245. 61 
SU 6, 570. 54 1, 187. 20 
(Morris Feitel and Antonio M. Sobral.) 
res "eee ea , 434. 20 
I al is es erlalacenes ea 2, 208. 70 
ian ee chan ine mosbddich debian 1,848. 64 
I lt 6, 178. 73 
(Louis J. Folse and Clovis Naquin.) 
Folse & Co., Albert O.....................-.| 9,182.83 3, 191.50 
(Albert O., Oscar P., Alonzo L., and 
Marie C. Folse, and Joseph C. Guedry.) 
Po SR 57, 286. 20 39, 009. 08 
(John Foos and James W. Barnett.) 
Foote, Alexander J ............. ecnenid cba 6,468.06 | 4,174.51 |............ 
UNG, SOMME EP vi vcccnstoviucnsascecce 6,200.73 | 8,003.03 |........ 2. 
i, ., far ee ae 7, 474. 11 
Foret & Brother, Justilien _... .... 18, 520. 70 
(Justilien and Elles Foret.) 
Foret, Trasimond T ........-....... 11,504. 31 377.12 
Foret & Son, Mrs. Valfroid Cees Me Bic kccncehactacads 
(Mrs. Valfroid Foret and Nicles Foret. ) 
POret, BENG. MITE 6 inns cccccccccceccecece | 9,787.90 - 
po | ee eae | 8,082.05 
(Joseph W. and William P. Foster.) 
a ins bebe nnncapdednwecn noes OE rE coc cc ataclscte~ 
(William P. and Davidson S. Flower.) 
Folse, Charles N. and Orville T........._.. 1, 952. 81 
Foret & Ooi, Hictardl ... ccc cc cccccccccee .| 12,698. 94 
(Richard Foret, Hamilton Ayo, Syl- | 
vain Burgeois, and Onezippe Foret.) 
Foret & Le Blane . .............c000<-- sk ws 2, 725. 38 
(Trasimond Foret and Joseph T. Le 
Blanc.) i 
Ferris Sugar Manufacturing Company, | | 
I tie du weaidn abi tetinei anwtncnns anion idaautins” maaan | 44,201.70 18, 799. 26 
(Lindsay Murray Ferris, president; 
William L. Ferris, vice-president; David | 
S. Ferris, secretary pro tem.) 
FORRE  ee Cis dei ncdicnukcnsncicccs Jigen ae 8, 813. 55 4, 268. 03 
(Lusignan Noah Folse, Edward Nich- | 
olls Pugh, and John Baptist Mire.) | | 
Foret, Ellisand Ellis Foret, administrator |-..-......... 27, 078. 84 }....- - 
Forsyth, Harry Douglas ................... ee ee 61, 996. 15 11, 939. 49 
i, UE Ee a ee Se et 4, 802. 31 
| Ee SRE 4 | eae 
io ( Ea ae Dccndubed 1, 197, 24 
I itn ttindthtineynubiardnnatiansekbenase tices <uewéwne , 264, 80 
(Richard Foret and Simon Abraham.) | 
Gay & Price...... slashes tain dy staat 29, 340. 78 (484 Se 
(Mrs. Lavinia Gay, Andrew Price, and 
Mrs. Anna M. Gay, wife of Andrew 
Price.) 
CemRes, AION aiccines cccadcccscscnss Kemal RID Earicaciciasnnite Picante catuaie 
a SS eee 5, 992. 32 6, 735. 94 1, 348. 19 
(Jasper and Sylvanus Gall.) 
Gay, MEG. CAVEED 5. co cucecccccccccs anaes I i ae 
I occas lass heinlatsinlin ici binant Galena 29, 468.89 | 55,291.31 | 16,973. 54 
I fi aia xian omciomnesowedidtiaas GEE Escvcnwecwnes ; ee 
Garr, Gectee ane Mites FP ........--ccscceess) 25,00K 66 LW.........- Bie eee 
Gauthreaux Brothers -............. caine 2, 136.10 |... - | e 
(Auguste, David, and Paul Gauth- | 
reaux.) 
CARMIPORGE,. MRUTIOS sais once cccsccccccccccce 1, 440. 43 1, 471. 28 aaa 
3, eee satan 839. 51 $, 005. 35 {.. nde 
Gardere, Fergus ..................-.-----.«. 12, 157.68 | 14,112.94/....... __- 
Rs SEI beste atinecwtibciaiat mtsdiewnacininin linc aceneeacie 4, 185. 19 | 
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Liat of licensed producers of sugar from beeta, sargium, etc.—Continued. 




















der.) 
a Honorat, executor of Seraphin |............/.......-.... 1, 161. 96 
fymel, deceased. 
Iberville Planting and Manufacturing Co., 
RD «cheikh pantie ducsthcnmese Uslpaucdovviudl 67, 183. 55 9, 656. 50 


(William J. Behan, 
Kohn, vice-president; 
secretary and treasurer, ) 


resident; Carl 
us J. Meyer, 


Bounty paid. 
Yame of producer In current 
1891-92. 1892- "93. year to 
Mar.1, 1894, 
Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued 
Green, Miss MAST Once ccccncncoessccnecocel, G8, 007.78 bonccecvwnaen alias 
TS ET sa aa i oping anata beetinnal | $2, 428. 56 
(Joseph D. Gaskins, Leon Keller, and 
Augustin Lasseigne.) ! 
I EE cnecdoninbeiae nnbd tone 328, 18 ed - 
STEGER, BORGIR MB cinesccecconcresencena>seste 43, 12 $129. O2 ame enon ene 
ee as DOE... ...oscnentmimencesbnanan | 778, 38 891. 70: |. —_ 
(Achille Giroir, Lusignan Blanchard, | 
and Desire Blanchard.) } 
Godchaux, Leon ........-.....--.+----------| 223,314.71 | 309,990,823} 124, 507. 48 
Gold ane he Sugar and Cz attle Company, | 11,115.73 | 24, 344, 37 3, 611. 82 
Limitec 
(John R, Gheens, president; I. P. | 
Gheens, secretary. No other officers or | | | 
stockholders reported. ) | 
I FEED 6 concivdninccinesoevoose 16, 204.06 | 29, 208. 01 12, 482. G4 | 
CN, We eR wisentcontsantccccess ancy 2, 420. 44 FM Eee en ecien 
Graugnard Brothers........ ee eccccesccee| BRM SS 695, 10 
(vean B. ©. and F ortune Antoine 
Granugnard.) 
IE, SII ns écid welds awakdwauiscidll mandated 0: OR SPA. .......~-.. 
SD IS ta siti ntencdes ikop tueentene 26, 305.00 | 28,477. 05 3, 096, 70 
(Joseph P., Adam O,, ' Osear J., and 
Hdward A. Gueno.) | 
(SR Ball oo cttetisindinnnacinishilintinaetnpnntint | 7,496.63 | 14,278. 68 134, 64 
GUCSRAEG, BUBUBUS. cccccnccdacnceccewwencan 9, 902. 36 6, 575. 40 2, 286. 18 
Sr ee SENT is inccsaniartepanpepielliininiien eed 
hie cdvinaiittininwhenan ones .79 6:64. ............ 
Ss MIE 6 scenitn mst tiengdidinitieocsomecaiie . £17, 89 ee ie ansiiielaneicedis 
Guidry, Emile D............... , 015. 38 5, 883. 78 sits 
Guidry & Brother, Joseph © . 67 4,510. 77 | 7, 913. 08 
(Joseph C. and Bienvenu Guidry.) } 
Guillot & Co., Amadeo ..................... GE Ge iiieeniicride ER rein ont 
(Amadeo Guillot, Albert Guillot, and | 
Richard Blanchard.) 
Guillot, Edouard. ..._................ eS aek SY ee 
SEL 5:0 nous ddiperiindaeroennivbhatianel EE, 
Guillot, Mra: BMagmine. ......cncccnce cceccecses NE Dichincicneienisiiahiin DA kncmmsityinsanlinie 
Glynu, Mrs. Mary J.......... cocece| 8,008. 64 5, 129. 24 653. 68 
. ward J. Ry / Planting and Manu- } 
DUI Di NO a idiscc co sc ence} mcenccca sce 64,790.38 | 46,569. 4¢ 
(Andrew H. Gay, president; William B. | 
Bloomfield, secretary and treasurer). | 
RL ae eres 2,006; 56) 
EE SO ESS: CORRS eR 1, 529. 96 
I A ttiicunniniimeiitiesiniien once, | aaa “4, 428. Tt Eh oi access 
Hainilton & Kahao Brothers ...........-.. 22,903,54 | 15, 254.07 5, 485, 96 
(Richard N. Hamilton, John H. and | 
Martin J. Kahao.) 
I Pics s cccudndiniioshss coon cess 15, 499.60 | 18, 220.'76 5, 411, 02 
I 5, 439. 53 ae ce 
(John M. Harrel and Edward A. } 
Koch.) | 
Hargis, Levy.... (dietitian Sioned, a taint iii sentitmreitne 
Hatch Winfleld s.. ielesnss witiblipe: onctieitinbiabaneed 1, 438. 60 BN Fh eden ce 
Haydel, Barthelemy . aa chdedieanlatiaa lig tiiitinatinisieibia 2, 242. 37 a 
SN I I orn cchinisincinaahi wintéle diciopnesesT: a cette tient aia 
Harris, Mrs. Elizabeth A. F................ 30,564.57 | 90,360:82/....... 
TF 8 | EE SEER a ER 
Hawley, Robert B., &Co ............ --=-=-ee-} 21,808, 99 688. 10 
(Robert B. Hawley, James W. McCul- 
lough, and Edwin Sampson. ) 
Hobert, Hemy.........cccou= qt tec csemimounss 241. 02 Se ae seeniinineis 
Henderson, Thomas J...............-.-.... 6,588:73 | 21,664.48)... 
NN BREE ARES 21,408.94 | 42, 627.24 |" 8, 150,06 
Hermitage Planting and Manufacturing 
OOURIOIEE di. catieddé cheesacdnettkenwtanekece 23, 215.07 | 23, 830. 38 3, 624. 32 
(A. A. Maginnis, president; J. T. No- | 
lan, manager; W. D. Maginnis, secre- | 
tary and treasurer.) , 
UIE ts SINE ooo nisi tschave sein nme @ medieptiaanidincss ahiidiiiiacsienses 178. 44 
Hardie, Jobn T., & OO ...........ccnccnsascoalacccensausect MMM 
hs NI ci iiininail ah waaeiueindndibiniibinkiiaséd 12, 774, 04 8, 001. 12 
Hill, John .... vegineeiiion w-aeseenennee-| 10,778 58 | 24,567.12 
I APD cundhseccaniedsébanuiitbiiinssaall 7, WS. G9 9, 299. 14 
NS aay oe 9,591.44 14,705.27 
Himel, Mrs. Mugenie B -..... 5,462.60} 4,181.78 
Himel, Oscar J...... 4, 052, 05 Cae. 
Eimel, Tayler P............. 4, 396. 50 3,352.67 |____. 
I 9, 888.76] 13,185.82 |---- 
Hoffman, Charles I". . satirist lari 9, 322. 16 I Ba ci cccsencinvesinnents 
PGs CIO oon cot ecssocnessunbopetiicdht MIRED ainatR ea 
RS ea 13, 207.64 | 27, 059. 41 633. 94 
EO PUNE E? wiinc'ndehsedvuieatiebembiiiel 26,602. 70:| 33,019.74 3, 306. 48 
aymel Seraphin ..... we cntichiooanll: ane SRI Ba. an cene 
Hymel & Schexnaydre...................... 12,985.99 | 20,114, 41 1, 934. 9 
(Stanislas Hymel and Theodule Schex- 
naydre. ) 
SRE ae ee 9, 520.04} 12,225. 52 }............ 
OU i a a | ee 





List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc. —Continued. 





LL 


Bounty paid. 








ee: eeiieiemnrn a 
Name of producer. Ine R 
\Mar.1, 1894, 
——] eo “ 
8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOVISIANA—continued. | 
I il nin .---| $31,018. 24 | $17,565.10 RO 
Jacobshagen, Mrs. Mary __......--..--....-- 25, 980.61 | 33, 604. 42 1, 203, 34 
Jackson, iE aientatimncinecnseenanene] 1, 426. 10 724. 27 
Jacobs, res a ee 3, 113. 68 


Jacobs, A.&S.R....._.. skid inthis es cecilia 
ans ar 
oe ae 
John Reuss Planting Co., Limited._._.____! 
(G. B. Reuss, president; John Reuss, 
vice-president; J. C. Klos, secretary; 


0), 368 
892. 2 


18, 747 

















list of stockholders not furnished.) | | 
NE is IN ian nepssineintinilis occuanacens 3, 304.35 | 7,019.87 | 
Jumel, Alien........ --| 8,018.12 }. |--- ween 
EES Ee | 1,050.52 | 1,749.13 |... 77 
i aes 807.52 |... 
8 |. SS eae eens | 491. 64 11, 161. 65 om 
(Ferdinand Kane and Clovis Dar: | } 
deau.) } | 
PT, BAIN cmenccmacamnscincctececsccet, 11,788: 78 1 27, 50K88 } 1, 81 
Kearney, itn iadiliinaiiilin dein thinanatice alee eal | 15, 190. 06 | 1; 948, 19 
I Scant citsneniaentnals apn 
(Thomas D. Kent, Joseph Weill.) 
Kemper, Mrs. Monica R. (or William | i 
cee aie Aiba glebtinidinenn |} 14,989.66 | 17,134.76} 1,784 
a a i es ---| oo  )) iiieereaeiaant FRR 
Kernochan, Henry P. erwaae _| 27,856.32} 28,849. 83 6, 307. 97 
Kessler, Emanuei.____- a ies A et ie Denne 
Kennely, W. J..@.J.) . hats at 1,117. 46 1,568.98 |..._. 
Kessler, Samuel_.___- Minsitéecinininansecuiasieae Sa 5... 
PENI, SAMUI os cendsdenc conesecunadmenne | 401.49} 3, 188. 38 | 518. 14 
Kirkland & Mary _.._.. ance &&E@ 3,497.59 |....- 
(Louis Kirkland and Olga Mary.) | | 
0 gy ns SS ete ae | &2eee............. a 
Kittredge, J SS Taine: 6 dinntsnndahall, MME Eiateciaiiaittel emer we 
a oe... caf 96, 495. 61 |" 92,031.50 | 20, 855. 
Klotz, Se n= aon emmmenrns = <= ------| 15,090.14} 15,070.98 ; 
EE int ceo awaginkne aaaiiiondieins |} : 
Knox, Nathan K ._..-...-..- waececenen-ee-| > 8,287.74] 7,860. 21 
Keener, Mrs: Elia K .......-..--.....----...|} 
Landry, & Dugas-.. avenue}, 22,953.97 | 94,208:28 12, 397. 88 
_Denire P: Landry and Ulysse B. Du- 
te SE alas ppilusuniniitirrseeccnnned | 
OEE EE ee 
eee SS eae ; 
Bagemann, Mrs. Johanne ...........- | ; 
ONO EE ee 2, 9 
Lajaunie, Meldof. ..-.. 57. 
iatentie, Austels é._....................--...- } 4. 47 3, 834. 
DE cameridcoimeenneanssaunasanaal, Ub aeenee NE ncsainiinae 
EE III itiesterstne dinceninemantentemnarnwsnaa,. . pinta I Biccetnccnnen 
I cailacierien aicsstilpniitneentenitbicsntienntetsel | 1,072; '%4 SE idence ne 
PD ibicdiduregunen oocdpesccenveneee cute | Rp i cn ene alee ccene 
I, lack i winiesnataansieeasints tintempiahiasmeian 884. 82 850,93 j....... 
ON ee | 449. 68 886. 25 }.... 
EL nnn sWinacem ese <coninghdwmmitt aeisidiliein aitiiaied 244. 26 }....... 
Landry, tases nadine cunt meion sclihaiecintei , ER Rise 
Landry, Valiere & Emile...................) 1,125.11 O48: 25: |..... 
Landry & Boudreaux _-_.__. 4,170. 25 4, 524. 90 i 
(Joseph P. Landry and C tharles Boud- | | 
reaux.) 
Laperouse, Edmond.. 


La Pice, Bergondy -. 
Lauve, Mrs. I eh eT | 
Lanaux, Pierre.........- 
Lanaux, Denis, executor Pierre Lanaux.-|.. 
Lajaunie, Mrs. Josephine, tutrix -. sini 
EE Be iteretcenedinthenrs anncnence | ccocattelatinatiii 

Pierre Lanaux and George W. Nott 




















ES 
Le Blanc, Mrs. Eugenie M........ .......... 
ee 
Be I IE x cuis cunn saskinccnnammensinal 
(Lovincy J. Le Blanc and John Ly. 
all.) 
SE vbpcccseavdiddnsuededencaase Ga oF t........-. 
Le Blanc, Simon.........- iia 7, 402. 90 6; 526, 93 }.....-.- 
ein waniennninges ncamenenoves | 3,650. 84 | ea 
Lecompte, Pierre. .....- ita | 453. 92 SS ici anipcnaasinnn 
SE tb dhietonsen q6neccestqctinedss 30, 331. 80 17,728 50 8, 449. 40 
Lefebvre, E. M. and V.M ............. a 9,531.30} 6,557.15 |-..------- 
Legnon, Cencier Si iki + signibtaalieliahisie wate | = a 
Lemann & Brother, Bernard ...._......... 89; 431.24! 99,753.77 | 29,614.50 
(Bernard and Meyer Lemaunn.) 
Lejeune, Joseplt. .........-.......-....-- | 773.01] 1,746.68 |-....--.--.. 
I  cnnknncnitnninpes <naenannows | 51,102.20} 39,486.76 16, 279.0 
(Bernard Lemann, Meyer Lemannand 
Joseph A, Lum.) 
Lesassier, Henry A -................-.......| 13,181.61 | 19,516.66 4, 295. 9% 
eee | 594. 7 846.08 |..-.-...--. 
Levert, ches in dail ceRemlii $ins «cps | 28,709.33 | 33,514.59 242. 14 
SI TR nia cwcendtemoonwe catuaneciouen | 4,009, 99 § SOR TE }..---.-.- . 
Levert, Mrs, Emelia .. 22222202222 } 2,080.74] 3,178, 82 3.10 
Levert, aii: btw nce apsivenbintisinieareendcaltunniois | 40,688.46 | 68,123. 60 bd, 245. 42 
RMVOES, POUMMcnwccn. cose nase nice ccnscoonens | 337. 19 | 655. 52 }.--.-.... .--- 
Lebermuth, Jacob........ wo neneoa-=semme} 530,31. | 37, 671.20 12, 357. 05 
Levert & Morvant-. _...| 21,095.76 | 34,044, 08 8, 519. 04 
(John B. Levert and mile U. Mor. | | 
vant.) | 
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| Bounty paid. 
Name of producer | inn current 
| 1891-92. 1892-'93. } year to 
| Mar.1, 1894 
. _——————_—_—__—— - = 
Cane-sugar producers—Continued. } | 
OUISIANA—continued | 
| } , 
Libby & Blouin...............<---- eacaces | $24,718. 87,;; $29, $64.75 we 
(Joseph W. Libby and Louis A. | | 
Blouin.) aid ta er 
Lieux Brothers. .....-..-- cnccencescccne}] 12,106.84] 12,974.50 | $467. 84 
(Francis O. and John S ) 
Lirette, Leo | 
Lirette, NE oe waned | hoes ta Fee 
OO ee -on| 5 
(Leonce E. Littell and Louis Heb t.) 
CS | PES ey =|, | os 
CE, ere ae 2.791. 56 
Lorio, Achille G ............ ---+| 5,055.20} 4,956.57 |_..._- 
Lorio, TE dhe Misacossesacesencosescses| & G8 
isch Ganacgundedsegeeness sens } 4,384 
Louisiana Scientific and Agricultural As- 
aaa etearaegese te | geavt}  3818]......- 
(William C, Stubbs, manager.) } 
es ncinsitendd need évnceesnnste | 5,508 191. 34 
SI Bins nadcnuicedasneandanocnns Baas 254. 83 
Lower Terrebonne Refining and Manu- | 
a 4,471.78 
(Charles Bb. Maginnis, president; BR. | 
G. Bush, secretary and treasurer.) | 
 itidbinscagsesteres sense: --| Fe ), 876. 63 
McBride & Devillier ..-...-.---.-- 812 ze 
(Ignace McBride and Louis O. Devil- } 
lier.) 
McCahill, HONLY 22-22 ecnwcnnccececnccneccee 90. I alate cai 
McCall & Legendre ....-.-.-20-.-+--------.- 32, 828, 79. 11623718 
(Richard McCalland Emile Legendre. ) 
McCan, David C 24, 155, 5 2 5, 122. 10 
McCan & Ross 24, 463. Pe iasines daioaiene 
(David C. McCan for estate of Charles 
P. McCan, deceased, and Jesse W. Ross.) } 
McCollam, Edmund .......-...----------- aed 17,422.12 | 21,980. 91 5, 492. 88 
MaGencken Br08 22000. --csccees oo o0ce--eee- | $0,105.59} 19,702.74 3, 422, 42 
(William and James W. McCracken, 
Mc Laurine, eS) Oe ee ee OE 
McLaury, Underwood & Short .-...-. -| 41,457.90 | 56,041. 47 23, 465. 79 
(Thomas G. McLaury, Alfred M. Un- 
derwood, and Adam Short.) } 
OR iis a chadondhee consenc- cecclsconeeeccmae a 
McBride, James M 25,191.34 | 30,810.70 12, 451. 86 
McCall Bros. Plantin gand Manufacturing 
Co., Limited..........--.---00------2----0- | 81,100.33] 82,080.43} 31,362.11 
(Henry McCall, president, and Lezin 
A. Becnel, acting secretary.) } 
MoOdliam & Oochte... .....ccnc-ccsccces wal SUE UE cceccacndes AS 
(Edmund McCollam and Ringgold 
C oo) 
McFall & Allain.......- | 3,051.61 ee TO 
(George B. McFall and Ernest B. Al- | 
lain.) 
Mahon, James C............- on-ae------0-] 10,905.42 | 15, 695.37 2, 182. 74 
ices ead en pionsteussés lendeaunidnne | 9, 164. 05 | le 
i ccccancrcceeiermienens eats 618. 64 ee eT 
Manuel & Brother, Albert ..........------.- cone. Reece 
(Pierre A. and Ferdinand Manuel.) | 
Manuel, Albert...... ~ 


Marchand, Paul 
Marionneaux, Belfort - ini ander idly 
Marionneaux, Victor and Charies..........| 
Marmande, Bernard 
Marsh, Mrs. M. Adele 
Martin, jr., Robert C........ ive Wa ewticatadaian! 
Mathews, Charles 8 -........ ee aa 
a eee aeiimena sees | 
Mayo, Augustus M. inet atus €aual 
Magnolia Sugar and R ailroad Co.....-.-.. | 
(Henry C. Warmoth, president.) 
Marchand & Beltran....-......-- 
(Alexander Marchand and Raphael | 
Beltran.) | 
Malarcher, George St. M.....- | 
MPO, TIAOMOLOR «occas sews cnccconcncccce 
Martin, James F’_. 


Martin, Laurent M...........-..-..........] 
SS" 
Mathews, Joel E 


Mary, Etienne 
(Henr ‘'y 


son, an Jennings P, Hudson.) 
Meeker, Joseph H .................. sant ghiatih | 19,474.06 
Melancon, Mes, Wioi................--.-.... | 2,691.47 
Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Co.......... | 6,459, 34 
(Paul Fourchy, president, and Jules 
Montreuil, secretary.) 
ecw | 67,270. 
Milliken & Rutledge. . sncithinaal 
ee een und William A. Rut-| 
Milos o° yr illiam ee 249, 016. 8 
(Agent for Sally B., Betty B., Nanny | 
and William P. Miles, jr.. and tutor for 
Susan W. and Margaret M. Miles.) 
nate ccnccnceee | 32, 789. 04 
a le gariate | 11,488. 94 | 
(Henry C. Minor and Ringgok iCocke 
Cc cmmecacede | 59, 276. 27 








51, 
3, 


4465, 22 
196. 










"73, 343. 72 


2° 990.44 |...__._- sa 
| 6,715. 06 501.7 
| 73,227. 86 18, 702, 59 
3, 028. 39 |..... 
} 
Sil 
| 13,036, 08 | 751. 52 
i “-—- allen cee enews 
| 32,932. 76 5, 277. 39 
12, 711. 30 390, 46 
| 





| 166,588,47 | 40,888.77 
DAMA Bos cuacece sce 
81,924.57 | 13,619.30 


$7, 978. 06 B |-n---------- 





® 
N 
( 
Mi I j ind Manufa i { 
Li 
(VV at or cher Miles, p 
William Porcher, Miles, , Vice-pr 


Eustis, secretary ar 
Miles, Bettie 
<= 8 Susan 


dent; He mry C. 
tre —g ‘r; Sally Beirne 





Be n) 
Warl et Melinda Miles 
Mire, Gustave 
Mire, . 
Molle, JohnG 
Mollere, Duffosard 
Montegut, Lucien 
Monnot, Aristide L 


Montet, Mrs 
Montet, A 


Drozin 
igustin L... 














Montet & Giroir..... : os 
( 1e Mo tand Augustin Giroir 
Montet & ha 
Zephirin and Ged 1 Mont« 
Morvant, Emile U 
Moore, John T 
Monnot, Ernest L 
Munson Brothers 
Edward P. and Henry A. Mu 
Murphy & Perkins , 
( s C. Murphy and Robert J. Per 
kins 
Murrell & Son, George M 
George M. and George R. Murr 
Murrell, John D ‘ 
New York Warehouse and S y Co 
f. B. Crane, >- pre Samuel 
C. K N fl 
or 
Newn 
Nico ) 
(Arthur and Edward Nicolle 
Ni lis & Henderson 
(Francis W. Nicholls and William Her 


derson 
Nolan, JohnT 
Norman, W 








Noveret Charles ° 
Noveret & Sigur ........ cami 
Mrs. Gracieuse Noveret and Mrs. Gra- 
‘ eSigur 
Nut Adrien 
O'N Walter A 


Ory Brothers 














‘ a mygde, and John Ory 
Ory br he rs & U ‘ 
Lezin, Emyg John and Placia Ory 
and Ozeme Labische 
Oxnard Sprague 
Benjamin A, Oxnard and Horatio 
Sprague 
Oli * Abraham 
t bert Alf 1 Olivie i 
Abraham.) 
Pa Edward 
Pato I 
Patout & lary A 
M y ppol | yut 
Patout & 
Lent u nas l l 
Pand 
Pay! x 
ja { Pa he, « [ Pa I 
in? Foste 
iarr and Mrs. Mary B 
Plaisance, Prosper... 
Prevost Brothers 
(Ernest Prevost, Arthur Pre' and 
Damos Prevost 
Pearce, Stephen S 
Pecue, JORB.6.<s-cce- 
Pedeaux Brothers.......... 


(Numaand Alcee Pedeaux.) 
Perkins, James 5 
Pomenone, Caroline 
Robert T 
“Kate ePr 
Martin P’. 


M 





ickson, 
Petersen 


Pre n Brothers... — 
(Silver, Abel, and Ephege Prejean.) 
Prevost, Mrs, Alix 


Prevost, Vileor .. 









Pecot, Alexander A., Ernest, Denis M 
Cornelie, Paul, Alexander, Gabriel, | 
Denis, Amelie, Joseph C., Louise, and | 
Mrs. Agele Pecot, Condroy, heirs of Mrs. | 
Charles Pecot; Alexander A. Pecot, 
agent ..... 

Pecot, Alexander é 

Peebles, Sterling W. a 

People’s Bank of New Orleans, La. ; 

(Numa Landry, president.) ! 


3, 495. 
383. § 


423 











485.13 | 
0, 955. 46 | 
, 430. 56 
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x zg 
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1, 392. 15 
4,114.10 
54, 289, 39 
8 1.76 
> 304. 38 

7, 445. 34 


5. 986, 22 





, 929. 42 


», 606. 90 


, 208, 7 


RRO, 27 


929. 74 


065. 67 
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698. 55 
580. 57 
4 36 
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2, 478. 04 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 














Bounty paid. 
Name of producer. Incurrent 
1891-92. 1892-"93. year to 
Mar. 1,1894. 
3. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued. 
iseh. FO ..o cisnaiind chose eaiededad teal EE Te beenuriies $4, 890. 71 
Eee, BOCES F oc ccvcccascvcaue ebab werner 8,783.50 | 86,647.24 nihsaitiaica 
ial i 8,528.19 | 19,937.26 3, 861. 86 
Picou, Ernest ......- i eeaibiaiialr aban bined adie 4, 154.78 LIT intchesaecsen 
eee. Belt, SOU ©. « ccncocvccconcsone 13,114.58 | 15, 358. 93 Jal Selle 
Phillips, Marshall P...................-....] 13,628.38 | 18, 327. 68 2, 884. 66 
NE FE as enn sadenn meenenaretsonanen Spee TE Lvcoutscawenalsenccnecaves 
(George W. Pike and Ivy T. Watson.) 
EEE) ae eee ee |) >} ae 
, STD. .0. snsunn ganntnee jabhbeantaaietha dni eS: 
IN i oa lcs ete 11,348.06 | 11,523.32 351. 30 
NEL, TFTUOND,, con cenecktimneebexsece 244. 53 I eae ee 
Poydras Pines and Manufacturing Co.| 24,211.79] 36, 486.39 662. 57 
(James D. Hill, president, and G. E. 
Gilles, general manager.) 
rh Si... wan stn gtn ane ondnensapetibadduekaedts 34, 589. 92 1, 264. 34 
eg EE ep cand cqswuccens ccs einibdscenonnsee * ff eee: 
(Joseph Edouard Poche and Jean 
Poche.) 
Dh, Sire. Mildakeths B ..cccosccovecenccecel GOOG foc cccecscsclencesceesces 
Pugh, LieWellya ......-ccosccsccocccscce cece 27,508.77 | 34, 608. 02 1, 690. 90 
SP, EEG LA oo ccvevessnteanssesdapeseetnn 4, 373. 95 a cies Ritigth dinaednelae 
Pugh, William W........ éunoewsesobouceoces 18, 623.02 | 26, 670. 65 1,171.54 
OE ES | Ee 21, 831. 64 , 787. 26 2, 200. 86 
Pugh, William W., executor of Robert L. 
SUN, ITT «i005 ceanententbibbennsaeslonoenh csaciie OGD. GD leccccccccscs 
Phoenix Planting and Manufacturing 
Company. Die +énteindntdlineiintstnedlenemessedeteloucesonedsts 869. 69 
(P. B. Juge, jr., general manager; W. 
P. Nicholls, secretary and treasurer.) 
Point Coupee Planting and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited ................-..]--..00.- sidiiabtbenaddee 2, 042. 60 
ir Schwarts, president; A. Seckbach, 
secretary and treasurer.) 
Quebedeau & Bernard ...........----.--2...]--00.-----.- 485. 04 |.....2.-..-- 
(Joseph E. Quebedeau and Mrs. Her- 
minie Bernard.) 
NN) EEE me ee Evtccussaanen 
Raphael, Pierre ..........-.-...... sansennnee 171. 87 306,75 184, 45 
Raymond Bros. & ayer pe oonen amabsene suse 2, 242. 43 GIG Soins ccwwcccne 
(Thomas L.and William E. Raymond 
and Jonas W. Bailey.) 
SE, DEED, ERLE © covcsmcoccencecsipaccocntcess RN gf aie 
Reulet, Augustin ............ cnsegeta coneosesloncanevccssd SS OP Enctgceanenus 
Regard, Ferreol...... deichnecbniine te nnd séiieaedlsdintidnanieadl RS OE Fn soca i 
RS eer 18,803.18 | 25, 426.53 17, 090. 49 
The Realty Company ..... .-......-........] 57,287.34 | 86,346. 25 14, 877. 28 
(Albert R. Shattuck, president; F. B. 
Hoffman, secrotary and treasurer.) 
0G I, ccnecdccqneetadesiaueseckente SE ein te dedettacebis 
REED, GM veee nose cane cnncnacs cece sceclensessgeegeu 4,245, 90 |............ 
po) eee eee 38, 126.37 | 52,619. 37 8, 684. 54 
Roberts, Josiah ...............- idridienattineiee 304. 80 dine ciate 
Robertson, Frederick D .................... 3, 280. 54 i. | ) aegenten< 
Robichaux, Joseph N................-..-0- 5, 016. 87 a acd 
IR SI in 6 pecneminkasens counts 11,323.19 | 15,764.03 |............ 
Rodrigue, Telesphore .....................- 5, 591. 32 GUE ED Nenctetiasieun 
Rodriguez & Prevost .................. sinckicallis SENN Mitek deh ctiaigteulch dleteictiaatl 
(Edward Rodriguez and Mrs. Alex. Pre- 
vost.) 
TGRSUTOU, ME WORG ... occ conncacase cecacabecisscovcoscces Epes OD f ncwcctossane 
ID oo ccnncrantsminanbenaenclaconinectene RT 
(Joseph Narcisse Robichaux and Al- 
cide Carlos.) 
OGEE, TI. « cnctnes ccouccegunseeetssuwsne 21,446.30 | 41,839.71 8, 918. 78 
Roger, Stephen E 6, 206. 83 SIG UE Distt nmiuksasen 
Roger & Trosclair REE Bieig eka cries ecenniceere 
se Roger and Euphrosine Tros- 
clair. 
Romero, Mrs. Olivia 4, 460. 54 7, 845. 30 158. 68 
ee a rae 3, 630. 65 4, 472. 27 148. 52 
ov P. Romero and Ernest B. Bay- 
ard.) 
ORE POMEL Diécsencckisccsascscocuncens 7,189. 01 OOS Bo ncanccencns 
i; Pe sntnebcine cudsnihinannes hacen 85, 416.41 | 25, 738, 52 7, 632.74 
NN ee eet 15, 127.900 | 17,661.23 |............ 
(Charles N. Roth and Jacob McWil- 
liams.) 
Rougon, Joseph A ............2.2..-2.-eec0e $902.96 $8,050.71 /............ 
SA TAENT® copumnsccncesssscun ssnvaconch 6,199.86} 5,440. 71 048. 67 
I ELE LS ae Ei i 
EE Ul nin once ieee eames seottulsdiasenideikins 6, 988. 99 2, 192. 98 
STD ittlhnndecconccii Gane niessindunaled hsankis chdileimdencesce 1, 294. 28 
BOUSRS, AWIN BE... ccnncccccccccece-cscccce) 10,905.68 | SR O00, G7 |......... ie 
St. Agnes Hospital of thecity of Baltimore.| 25,506.38 |............/......00.00. 
(Sister Lucia James, president; Sister 
Amelia Davis, secretary.) 
St. Martin, Mrs. Cidalise ................... 3, 598. 11 | 4 See 
CT i DED nn umantncnereunssessncte 9, 345. 02 SOE Binns enuiinnan 
Sauvage, Mrs. Eugenie ..................... 25, 236.54 | 33, 082.74 10, 443. 03 
Sampson, Junius...... whe wikis Ronsench maaan pal: SET Dit wits naindinbondestatan 
Sanchez, Evariste........................... 574.66 | 1,022.61 |-........... 
IRD na numnimeibibeneimemenbaell 595. 03 OEE Dunneietaneunal 
i i 81,929.85 | 50, 421.71 7, 429. 50 
DORGOTE, BETO. BOOTS Fi. conic cccscuscconssscose 3,634.76 | 5,733.68 |............ 
I HT TE hina nes Lencubh egeuiedstene Wt UE Ebbccansiinnadiosowes testes ° 
Sarpy, Jeanne and Anna L.................. BOE lotencnes <entlo eueseu nevis 
eo cipende 11, 506.34 | 13,367.80 }..........., 
SN Ot SIO, ES ink een acnnnncesssesesn MEE TE Dcociadsbetibianeensanoa ‘ 
(Gus Saunders and William Holmes.) 
IR, CUE a: cths opnncnsinction cada diemaen 6,084.27! 3,063.88 35. 00 













































List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, ete. —Continued 





Bounty paid. 
Name of producer. Ris, mm 
, oo» irrent 
1891-"92. 1892-03. | year to 
Mar. 1, 1894 
8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued. 
EE IN. ok bans cncsensdesescc cess $11, 634.15 | $13,177.16 |. 
I, SIN in nude enncewesbswon 6,179.39 | 16,445.16 |. 
I DE Ne aedccwccn.|. 
(William Schlater and Mrs. Harriet | 
Dupuy. 
I i cancocuie 443.73 
(Allen A. Sanders and Fielden G. - 
Price. 
NE A ince th dies neddckéioessaucunsetescnudieaess 11, 998. 02 882. 93 
NE sone vnundenndysecdcesetencnsee 30, 322.02 | 41,077.06 |_. - 
ER aiiittnnd cetuiddrsenavces ens one 46,461.66 | 56,434.92 | 11, 686 ja 
(John D. and Thomas A. Shaffer.) | 
I I ne cceec ene 8,198.41 | 12,721.52) 2 668 
ls hn .  ccccenedecccuscs 381. 48 332. 60 |... 
Sharp, Thomas McMichael................- 217. 46 204,94 |__ 
I INO Wis Mincsccccccecccccasesss| ©,008.08 |..-.........1... 
(William S, Slaughter and Joseph H. | 
Slaughter.) | 
ee re 510. 91 480.57 |___. 
Schlatre, Michael ... a ie 4 OW bece santo ce..|...... 
eS TE 24, 869. 95 5, 168, 54 
(Valentin Schwan and William J. 
Creevy.) 
Slaughter, Mrs. Budora J .... 2.2... 000 cee |ecccccccccce 5, 546. 28 |... 
Seckbach & Eiseman ....................... Se eae 12, 186. 37 
(Adolph Seckbach and Katie J. Eise- 
man.) 
a cc. nan sccouilizwesuesnanae 17, 834. 32 
icin cunicducwebiadnoconcbe 19,091.95 | 16,958. 50 
EE LAE ERE ee, Eee re 20, 557. 30 |____ 
a 9,027.09 | 16,573.45 |__. 
IT 6, 422. 49 8,531.21 |... 
I ak 3, 494. 92 7, 440.15 1, 754. 29 
TEE EE, 16,408.66 | 15,873.82|..... 
Swenson, Svante M.................--..--- 37,196.89 | 44, 641. 21 18, 140. 35 
i Ea a a 25, 344. 57 
(William B. Schmidt, Francis M. Zieg- 
ler, and James J. Schmidt.) 
SeRRUREE, BEND, MONE O ccccccccsececevesssove 1, 887. 95 934, 08 
ee new anecne FT, Ge OO Vcc codkasen 
I eres BEE Tonseanaacunnk 
SOURIS, CE PEs Ce Binocc cece cecu coos ncee 815. 60 Ter. 10 I ..... 
(Camille P. and Alphonse P. Simo- 
neaux.) 
Simoneaux, Joseph A.....................- PE lccnaknksassclnocse~. 
i is bdcwetecanseteaibaressoessl Sty OO BP 1.<c0-..-....1........ 
(Robert M. Sims and Jerome E. Poché.) 
sn see cuceceseeancetmedetuacssest .% 604.61 |....- 
i i. icbbonknodsah en ehndescsut 41,674.64} 46,087. 80 20, 118. 26 
Teen TT eseeanonun 193. 46 MOO hecccecteuces 
I i ass cnewcuuucwns 359. 90 392. 18 |_. 
on kee uc ewe Wye OP 1a oe... a 
— Swoop and Joseph A. Gras- | 
sin. 
UIE D6 oc cicoccccvescscec}eneecececes 5,586.59 |... 
a a noes san 2, 611. 59 
Supple, Mrs. Catherine. ...................-. 26,310.79 | 27,765. 50 6, 801. 66 
eae ann bh Poutanen iene 304. 41 |..... 
ME Ts dancrevediasanecce sack 6, 960. 69 8,996.09 |...... 
(Theophile, Valmont, Anatole, Myrtile, 
and Calirfé Talbot.) 
Talbot, William iid Goes cee 
Tassin, Mrs. Florian D _.. cc. 
Trahan & Daigle 1, 559. 74 
(Ceolfrid Trahan and Alcide Daigle.) 
Tassin, Mra. Adele ........--. are 2, 450. 93 
Taylor, William K . cy aeawvenn 
Teissier, Jean ... 2, 063, 88 
Teller, James............ 6, 618. 88 
TR rg EM oe cncn cece cccce. cess a 
(Ursin a and Arthur Templet.) | 
IEE on cukn cadidhinedanensestseee 147. 58 
Theriot & Champagne ...........-...-...--- 814. 85 
(Aurelie Theriotand Pierre U. Cham- 
pagne.) 
Tete, Francis A ..... beididntadbhiisouedsnenen DAE Bits nioctinclocce-- 
Tremoulet, He Si a a a 21, 531. 56 6, 107. 83 


Teche Railroad and S 


(S. A. Knapp, president; Frank Rob- 


P< icinh none censtadcecacnccce 


2, 692. 64 


erts, treasurer, and Branford Knapp, 
secretary.) se 
PIRGEAG, BENG « conn mcccecensecccocccceecees 4, 278.14 3, 655, 29 462.75 
TRIDCERER, PEOMOOES .. Lcccccccccesecccccecs WOU Vncicseknsons 
Thiry, Mrs. Caroline A ....................- 3,416.68 | 5, 234.35 | 
ee vc nhnanedngeocnceseececcess 4,499.73 | 38,263.54 |...--- 
(Edouard Tiran, Marius Tiran, and 
Jean soste) 
BEE EO DP cccccbaducscacnsneous cose 7, 290. 62 8, 911. 60 581. 49 
IE, Bid cdaiginndsbevs ccnmeecenecccse 1, 149. 82 CO! == 
Tots & Bro., MIMS... 062. .220-ccccevccces 8, 472. 49 2, 888. 08 |......------ 
(Emile and J —— O. Toups.) 
Thompson, Joseph M....................... Fw ween enone 
Thomson, Matthew F......... pin cnturetibediondl 24, 325.02 | 21, 149. 60 814. 41 
Trosclair & Robichaux ...................-- 40,398.61 | 51,976.81 30, 801. 36 
(Leonides A. Trosclair and EugeneG. 
Robichaux.) z 
Troxler & Co., Widow A...........-....-... 10, 334.38 | 17,201.34 1, 838. 96 
(Mrs. — Troxler and Saturnin 
Thompson, Daniel ........ sue tmwaiuentl 50, 865.82 | 80,560.30 | 22, 026.4 
Thompson, Arnold..........-cec-c-c0e--se00! 1, 812,26 1,201.45 |......------ 











List of licensed producers of sugar from 
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Name of producer. 


beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 





Bounty paid. 


} 
| Incurrent 


1891-"92. 1892-'93. | year to 











|Mar. 1, 1804. 
a ancpasemctacianaidnaaneiinesnieianaitdtt S ediiisieisieen 
3. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued. 
Thompson, Mortimer..........----.....----| $1,226.38 | $1, 631.26 |............ 
ED, OE OD owe cece ccccnsccccocescoussses 12, 568.03 | 15, 862.93 |............ 
Tuulilier, VillENeUVS ... ...cccaccecscccecese 1, 684, 85 4, ae 
Truxillo, Mrs. Amelia .........------------- WO, DJ... 2002 - neue] secccecceces 
5 eee GOI Sidieecin cass SSSR 
ITT  oc6 codGee ~ovnasiancalcawascwscset | 2, 423. 98 | 8240. 64 
TEE Somivscecsnsecseskscgin) ~siensininwei | 1,095.51 65. 44 
Ess 5 cn cccinhneaenisn vee hts netkaubasl SeUOE Bhs ccaeacasie 
EE rte Dnkdscdsetsuesssdncebsaascesn | 9,732.66} 12,975.71 2, 446. 90 
Weems, We We Ode Asccccccccccccccccccee, §87, 80.61 CGE BO ficiccccckece 
co, sc nuesxeccacghel . (OGRE fracertvawensl zy 
(Theodore Vennissat and Pierre La- 
naux.) 
vredenburgh, William H............... a Ne ee 
eee ee ee 5, 252. 93 1, 279. 30 
(Julian Vergnoleand Charles A. Clau- 
det. 
oe I iiiakecndwisccustsccessens 9,441.17 | 14,849.58 |............ 
Viguerie, Mrs. Ernestine L................. } 12,326. 3, 848. 15 221. 88 
Viguerie & Cailiouet........................ Sf aa eat 
(Ernest L. Viguerie and Theodule P. 
Caillouet.) 


Vives, Numa ..........--.-. 
Waggenspack, Felix......- 
Waguespack, Felicien 
Waguespack, Florestan ............--.....- 
Waguespack, Florian ...........--.----.... 
Walker, Mrs. EllenC ...... etna ewiid wncincn 
Walker, George @ 2.2.0. .00- 2220 000-2222 200s 
WER SOIOR TN ccvacccsccctdsteccoscnccccce 
Ware, James A............ Deleabesnhasasdwus 
Be BE ekdivdnec nescesaganersecoscescce 


Baker.) 
Wagueepack, Florian and Florestan ...... 
Webre & Co., Charles A..................... 
(George A. Webre, Ernest Webre, 
Charles A. Webre, and Blanche Webre.) 
_,  _. 2 SS ae 
i i Uh iinstadtaiiwuidedndaacedass ones 
Se SEs BOOED aoc cccccecccwcscccccs 
CS ee 
(Mrs. Floretta Wheadon and Rollo B. 
Weems.) 
Webre, Joseph 
ss niccccdvenssscscesoscoccss 
Pe BORO 6 00 cows nnccsccccscccoce 
(Joseph Weill, Charles Weill, and 
Daniel H. Weill.) 
PPD Dinkeacwctescscesecccecucacs 
Wilkinson, Theodore S..................... 
TE OURO cnnc cc cccccceccaccccssuc 
cckeSinbencsanndun atch wncons 
(Solomon Wise and Henry H. Bartels.) 


nt on Chad dovnndniouncccanwatecghane 


White, John T _._.. 
Whitehead & Kent 

(Nathaniel W. Whitehead and Thomas 

D. Kent.) 

I MSs si daSedudiiccadesbuss cuca 
ees tae dndeedaakiancde 
NES oihcccn civaccdbuscwnccace 
Ea ith ankecusnaccussavaue 
Wogan, Charles N. and John A__-_..._..... 
ss acacccekaseces nuewesdeen 
Yorke, Edward A 
OE een j 
BENGE GF DOROB....o occccenwcncccccessaccss 

(Herman Zuberbier & Wm. J. Behan.) 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Es IED sna dad cncswyecteaseics saad 


PI MONOD Ds 6. on no cciccccccnncoscced ee 
i tisctetdces skedaccecocsesas 
EE IO ee eee 
(Sarah C. Ball, john H. Hutchings, 
George Sealy, and Rebecca Sealey.) 


goo cncnacsdececsacs neces 
Cunningham & Miller . .................... 
(Edward H. Cunningham and Garland 
B. Miller.) 
Davis, Mrs. Bettie B........................ 
h — changed to Mrs. Bettie Bing- 
am. 


Dunovant, William................... Sate 


NE Toons cence cone ssee-ececs 
Ellis, L. 

















23,055.06 | 34,015.14 18, 055. 48 
OE 
20, 60: 


4. 65 
6, 261. 86 6, 228. 20 


nnn aeiety wna tp ainen ees wei 3, 673. 96 


BB | 3,948. 68 fo. .cccncces 
35, 201. 41 2, 403, 21 17,014. 53 


391. 38 GEE indies ninennc 
1, 028. 08 GE Uiclevccsctnes 





, ee 
12, 113. 78 2, 827. 98 

We eins... 

UE OR once cee EN dala Sec 
$006: 78 (enc. can ane Deane ts 

| Aenea RONOW Too 
Dee 31, 367.06 |" “18, 186. 86 
ie iS 19,091.35 | 2, 455. 34 
MM ect ech fics 
4,915.79 | 3,407.48)... 
43,465.83 | 64, 626.95 | 9,700.66 
51,382.00] 59,044.13]... 








6,882,599.83 |8,584,865.54 1, 657, 108. 01 








190. 86 GOO icccdncases 
NIG decctiidaslvinscnessems 
8, 524. 62 8, 001. 32 

ei ticiee reiting TE Fe Nidisee<ntnwe 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, ete-—Continued. 


Bounty paid. 
In current 
| 1891-"92. | 1892-'93. year to 


Name of producer. 


Mar. 1, 1894, 








3. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 


TEXAS—continued. 


Tankersley, James H............. a eae 83, 072. 94 $2, 480. 13 pienieecinel 
Willis, Richard S .......cccccccocecsccceuce.| 10,601.@ 15, 741. 08 
| nant sree eens 
ek) | 176,301.73 | 174, 943 90 | 8113, 193. 24 
FLORIDA. | | 
Braddock, Christopher S-.................- 30. 64 sdeaie lala sain eth 
Cone, David N So era ee BRE cnesiieeaseien 
Dupont, Cornelius ........__. pa eee kaa | | ee 
Florida Sugar Manufacturing Company .| 17,970.86} 3, 454. 2: émineece 
(Officers in 1891: George D. Krumb- ; 
haar, president; Louis Krumbhaar, 
vice-president, and William H. Hollis, 
secretary. } 
Officers in 1892: Hamilton Disston, 
president; Jacob E. Heyl, vice-presi- t 
dent.) 
SI OI ois sires nace x tal nesnsieiiense tis nanaiett 39. 99 GEE eectdutacoce 
(William H. Hartley and Thomas J. 
Hagin.) 
i iil tron hinskccieimifiemiiamieceaii eae Dnata: Saale OP feweedcungtien 
EE Wr Naat cme cubs aciiiacelaa emia 9. 52 ) yee 
Oo Dee er ae OL Bidet enced . “a 
IO gion cata ickennctetdéncancmwn! WN TOR Meaadccaaiatns . 
Masters, James ...................- adcapileds Des ee CGD Bc date 
A I sca sgl eb cah anecedtaseaia dds odsaRaliaeain Ch OF Boawees saceice 
IN n.d ctplictinnduniedindaene eum 34. 86 aa 
I III Tea nas eurvneuamacsimewns Ore 178. 24 sa 
Starowsky, John A ......................... 44. 03 OO Bice eaecs 
PO SE os anus eursinninanaiapacnnaina 34.11 GR GU Riviviescscnaie 
ey eae 24.74 sicko ttpentelstd 
NN si Mik ia ec ins 18,233.79} 3,960.45 |..... 
Total paid on cane sugar -.................. '7,077,316.21 |8,763,830.75 | 1,770,301.25 
Total paid on inaple sugar _...............- | 2,465.74 | 60,119.32 | 115, 434.79 
Co EI ee eee eee 7,342,077.79 peianes 2,513,597.63 





Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, in 1875 a treaty between this 
country and Hawaii went into effect by which that country vir- 
tually secured from the United States bounties on sugars amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars. For fifteen years—until April 
1, 1891—that treaty was in force, and during this entire period 
Hawaii had an advantage in our market of about 2 cents per 
pound over all other foreign sugar producers. And yet there 
was no such demand in all that length of time from the other 
side of this Chamber as now arises for the repeal of the bounty 
clause in the present law. Fifteen years of bounty was allowed 
the Sandwich Islander; two are deemed enough for such an un- 
American system when the financial benefit accrues directly to 
the American agriculturist. 

The figures before me show the annual yield of the sugar crops 
in Hawaii and the State of Louisiana alone from 1878 to 1892, 
and are instructive in showing the increase of the Hawaiian 
crop during the time it was fostered by our Government: 














; | Hawaii Louisiana ae | Hawaii Louisiana 
Year. | crop. crop. | . Year. crop. crop. 
i = - —— ——— a ee ens 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Peawaaknde 38, 382, 050 239, 478, 753 ees acwnde 191, 623, 175 181, 123, 872 
I enhance | 45,992,100 | 198,962,278 || 1887 ...... | 212, 800, 000 353, 855, 877 
es 63, 580, 680 272, 982, 899 || 1888 .......| 222, 985,529 324, 526, 781 
TES dew gua 90,842,507 | 159,874,950 || 1889_......] 252, 464, 098 287, 491, 271 
I ce adiuie 114, 027, 624 303, 066,258 || 1890 .......| 245, 696, 640 483, 489, 856 
| 113, 956,916 | 287,712,230 || 1891 ....... 290, 024, 200 360, 499, 307 
ee 142, 467,244 | 211,402,963 || 1892.......] 255, 939, 973 | #448, 000, 000 
1885 ........| 171,124,399 286, 626, 486 

' 

* Estimated. 


I have a number of extracts from Messrs. Willett & Gray’s 
Sugar Statistical, regarding the beet-sugar industry in this 
country, and some European opinions of its probable extension, 
and a memorandum of the profits of some of the German beet 
factories in 1894, which will be found of much interest in con- 
nection with the establishment of this new field of enterprise 
with us. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER] to oblige me by reading it. 

Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


{April 13, 1893.] 
THE UNITED STATES SUGAR PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Woe referred last week to the advanced position of the American Agricul- 
turist as the farmers’ champion of the domestic sugar industry. The forth- 
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coming May issue will contain the following practical suggestions for defi- 
nite action: 

“Our sugar industry—Sugar producers to organize.—One of the strangest 
features of American agriculture is the mannerin which ourdomestic sugar 
industry is regarded as a political football instead of a business pregnant 
with immense possibilities to the American people and to our farmers in 
particular. Solong as this nation buys over $100,000,000 worth of foreign 
sugar yearly, while our farmers complain of low prices and overproduc- 
tionof grain, meat, and cotton, the American farmer will continue his de- 
mand for more money, and willrenew his grumbling at agricultural depres- 
sion 

There is every reason why the production of our own sugar supply within 
our own limits should be considered fairly on its meritsas a business propo- 


sition, instead of continuing in an unsettled condition owing to the way in 
which the sugar industry may be dealt with by changing Administrations. 
These political changes are likely to be more numerous in the future than 
in the past. Atleast this opinion is freely expressed by students and parti- 


sans of all schoolsof polttics. All the more reason why the sugar question 
should be separated from politics. 

Nor is the sugar industry a sectional one. For years it was practically 
contined to Louisiana, but now the area adapted to even cane sugar is found 
to be more widely extended. Its possibilities in Florida alone form one of 
the most alluring potentialities of that wonderful but undeveloped penin- 
suia, and Texas is giving an increasing area of sugar cane yearly. The 
sorghum plant still has enthusiastic advocates, and may yet become the 
source of commercial sugar manufacturing on a large scale, as it already 
furnishes the main, if not the only, saccharine matter consumed by some 
millions of our population in the Central and Southern States. But the 
production of sugar from the sugar beet is no longer an experiment, and 
the beet thrives as well throughout a vast region in the northerly tier of 
the Southern States as it does in the Lake States, on the great plains of the 
transmississippi country, in the Northwest, the intermountain States, and 
on the Pacific coast, whilethe crop is also grown to perfection in New York 
and New England, 

The time has come for this great agricultural and commercial industry 
to assume its right place. Those engaged init should meet in convention 
and organize the United States Sugar Producers ’Association. This body 
should be equipped with men and funds to present the whole story of the 
domestic sugar industry before Congress ani the Reople, and protect it from 
unwise legislation by a campaign of education. The association could also 
prove of great value to all beginners in the culture of sugar crops or their 
manufacture, and in other ways could 7 the more speedy development of 
the beet-sugar branch at least. In brief, it cou'd promote the interests of 
cane, sorghum, and beet growers and manufacturers in many ways. The 
business would have made more rapid progress in this country had such co- 
operation been put in practice earlier. 

Such a convention might well be held at Chicago at an early day. Repre- 
sentation should be confined strictly to growers of thejcane, sorghum, or 
beet plants, or to manufacturers of sugar from such plants of domestic 
growth. The refiners of imported sugar, ans the sugar trust, have 
no place in such a gathering, and should be excluded. Hawaiian sugar in- 
terests would also be manifestly out of place in this convention. It should 
be confined strictly to producers of sugar plants in the United States and to 
the extractors of sugar therefrom. 

What have those interested to say regarding this suggestion? Will they 
kindly write us their views? 

The American Agriculturist is in no sense a political journal, and we be- 
lieve the establishment of sugar production on a basis sufficient to supply 
our home demand is nota political question. Atleast itis nota party issue, 
for the advocates of an American sugar industry are found in every party 
and in every State. The simple fact is that the time has come for sugar- 
growers and sugar-makers to unite to heip themselves. 


[November 9, 1893.] 
BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Western Beet Supee Company, Watsonville, Cal., report as follows to 
November 1: ‘‘ The mill has run 1,028} hours, received 31,059 tons beets, and 
cut 27,922 tons, and produced 2,825 tons sugar (all 2,000 pounds perton). The 
weather remains dry and cloudy.’’ The Alameda Sugar Company report to 
October 20: * Production, 1,853,951 pounds dr —- sugar, the yieldof 
which sugar has been 11.02 percent onthe weight of the beets worked. There 
will be an additional 1 percentresult from the low products from this season. 
The crop is now about two-thirds delivered, and we have in our bins about 
8,000 tons, Which in this mildclimate will not deteriorate for two or three 
months. We are daily besieged by farmers desirous to contract for next 
year, but we dare do nothing more than file their applications, saying that 
if there is no adverse legislation we will make contracts later. We also de- 
sire to enlarge our factory, but for the same reason dare not. If the politi- 
cians would only keep from intermeddling the world would see such a de- 
velopment of an industry as has never before taken place.” 

The factories at Grand Island and Norfolk, Nebr., report’ beets testing 
Welland the tonnage showing gratifying results. The Utah factory has 
turned out 1,735,000 pounds of granulated sugar to date, and expects to make 
between shee and four million pounds, as they have 15,000 tons of beets still 
to be worked. 

[December 1, 1893.]} 


UNITED STATES BEET CROPS. 


xe Alameda Sugar Company report under date of November 20, 1893, as 
follows: 

Inclosed report from 12th to 19th ultimo. Withtheexceptionof a few hun- 
dred tons, the beet crop has been delivered to the factory. During the de- 
livery the weather has been all that onecould wish—no rain and coolnights. 
Beets in the sheds are keeping finely; no rotting or second growth. The 
percentage of sugar (which is that actually in the beet, determined by al- 
cohol extraction) keeps up well. By some improvements, both mechanical 
and chemical, the capacity of the factory has been increased 25 per cent, 
and it is ae to extract all the sugar obtainable practically by 
one boiling e hope next year, if the factory runs, to show still further 


improvements. 
[December 21, 1893.] 
BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Alameda Sugar Company report for four weeks ending December 10, 
1893: Production, 1,461,191 pounds dry granulated sugar. Test of sugar in 
beets, 14.8° to 15.2°. Density of juice, 12.2° to 12.5°. The weather remains 
fine. The Wostern Beet S eee Watsonville, Cal., report as fol- 
lows to December 14: The mill has run 1,962} hours, rocel¥ved 37a tons beets, 
and cut 51,271 tons, and produced 5,851 tons sugar (all 2,000 po per ton), 
The weather was fine until the 13th, when it commenced to rain. 
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(January 4, 1894. ] 
BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Alameda Sugar Company report for the whole season, Sep; 
18-December 19, inclusive: beets worked, 19,937 tons (2,000 pounds). 
duction, 4,486,572 pounds dry granulated sugar. Test of Sugar in | 
average 14.4°. Density of juice, average 12.7°. Yield, white snoay 
No allowance yet made for sugarin after products. The facto; 
closed until next September, with prospects for one more s . 
undisturbed bya change in the bounty. The past season has ‘bo. 
tremely gratifying, both asto amountof beets and yield of 
Western Beet Sugar Company, Watsonville, Cal., report as fo}! 
cember 28: The mill has run 2,268} hours, received 62,329 tons be: 
59,536 tons, and produced 6,875 tons sugar (all 2,000 pounds per 
weather cleared up on the 27th and is now fine and sunshiny 


{January 4, 1894.] 
THE BOUNTY LAW A CONTRACT. 


The United States circuit court of appeals in the case of Calde; 
Henderson has rendered a decision declaring that when a suga 
accepts the offer of the bounty and complies with the statute r: 
there is a contract between the producer and the Government. 
said, ‘‘When a producer of sugar omens with the statute, it 
to be as much a contract as it is possible for any citizen to mak 
Government. The Government could refuse to pay the bounty 
the Government do with an admitted contract for any public \ 
sufferers would have a right for violation of which there is a rem: 
existing statutes of the United States, and if there is a disput 
facts or amounts, the Court of Claims has jurisdiction.” 


[January 25, 1894.] 
BEET SUGAR IN AMERICA. 


The Western Beet Sugar Company report as follows: 

‘*We give below figures to Sunday, January 14, when the mil! 
Total for season 1893: 

‘* Hours mill run, 2,479}. 

“Tons beets received and cut, 65,396}. 

“Tons sugar produced and packed, 7,769}."’ 

‘We have 12, acres contracted to sugar beets for the current 
1894. Of these 12,000 acres, 2,500 are controlled by the factory anid 9 
put in by independent parties.’’ 

The Utah Sugar Company report under date of January 15, 1894: 

“We have just finished our operations for 1893; have cut 26,000 tons 
beets, from which we have made 3,887,100 pounds of granulated sugar, and 
have left over in tanks to be worked up next season 355,000 pounds more 
had planted about 3,000 acres of beets, 2,700 of which were harvested, or an 
average of 10 tons to the acre, the average test of beets being 11.64; avera 
per cent of sugar extracted about 7; this being our third year and the fi 
season that we have had enough beets to give us a ninety days’ run. 
prospects for the next season are extremely good; farmers are taking h 
of the industry with renewed vigor, and we s es by their experie: 
in having a larger amount of sugar in the beet. uch has been said abou 
irriga’ beets, and while it may be that it takes the soil longer to becom 
educated, it is nevertheless true that with irrigation the crop can be co: 
trolled, and we are sure that we shall arrive at as good results as any 
tained in this country.” 

[November 16, 1893.] 


UNITED STATES BEET CROP. 


The campaign at Chino, Cal., is finished, and the factory is closed exce) 
for cleaning _— If conditions are favorable the factory will be enlarged for 
nextseason. The sugar boiling was completed on the 4th instant, and 1 
last barrel of sugar was shipped to the San Francisco refinery on the san 
date. The total production of sugar for the campaign was 15,068,257 pounds, 
which was shi in 49,667 barrels. Thepackages were straw-board bar: 
manufactur — com y at the ae The total harvest of beet: 
was 39,292 tons from the Chino fields and 6,519 tons from Anaheim, in al! 


45,811 long tons. 
. (Pebruary 16, 1893.] 


NEBRASKA. 


This State is evidently not discouraged by the prospect of losing th: 
ernment sugar bounty, but is going right forward to stimulate the | 
sugar production, and has introduced a bill into the Siate Legislature giv 
ing a. State bounty of $1 per ton on all growers and producers of bee 
who are not sugar manufacturers, the special object being to encourage 
farmers to raise beets to sellto manufactories. The two beet facto i 
this State have a much better prospect before them fora full supply « 
during the comng season. We have talked with some of the beet prod 
who have been learning something about beet raising for the past' 
years by practical experience, and they are quite enthusiastic over | 
ture. efore doing away with the sugar bounty, Congress should seni 
of their investigating committees into the beet and cane raising Stat: 
talk with the farmers. Thesubject must be worth a special inves' 
before adverse action, when a leading newspaper of France prints t 
lowing: “The remarkable richness in saccharine matter contain 
beets, and tonnage obtained, as reported from America, isa serious 
to the greatest industry of Europe, and we strongly urge upon the | 
ment the adoption of such measures as shall prevent the exportatio! 
either beet seed or machinery adapted to the manufacture of beet 


{January 26, 1893. ] 
BEET ROOT SUGAR IN AMERICA. 


The Colorado Beet Sugar Association held its second annus 
Denver on the 18th and 19th instant. Delegations from all over the 
were present, and intense interest was manifested in the outcome 0) 
beet-sugar culture. Mr. James G. Hamilton of the Norfolk sugar {a 
and Mr. Cutler from the Lehi, Utah, factory gave excellent addresses. 
M. A. Lunn, who has for so long been identified with the promotion ‘ 
industry, was also listened to with much attention, as was also Prof. W: 
3. Quick, director of the State experimental station at Fort Collins 
lutions were passed asking the State Legislature, now in session, (0 ! 
morialize Congress not to interfere with the present bounty. Also t 
a State bounty to farmers for beet roots grown for sugar factorie: 
above represents a strong movement in the right direction. 

Thecontinuation of the Government bounty, with or without a sp 
State bounty to farmers, is all that is required to place sugar product! 
America on a firm foundation. Let other States, and especially Louisiaus 
abandon the idea that the bounty has got to go and be replaced by adult) 
There is a need of the bounty, and there is no need of a duty on sugar, @ 
the ple will not stand it. The pretense that 1 cent per pound duty (%» 
000,600 1 revenue) is necessary from sugar, while $140,000,000 per annum is be 
ing paid out in pensions, can not be made to strike the people fayora”!) 
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sf tof sugar raised under the bounty would not exceed the yearly 
The amouonsumption of the United States during the twelve years the 
nay law still has torun, but the saving in cost of foreign sugar to the 
ponsuiners of the United States by reason of such home production would 
be Many times the amount of bounty actually paid. 


[November 2, 18938.] 
BEET SUGAR IN UNITED STATES. 


Norfolk, Nebr.: We started hero on the 19th of September, and have done 
mostwonderful work. ‘Thenew Steffens plant put into this factory lastsum- 
mer has demonstrated itself to our entire satisfaction. Parmers are taking 
a very lively interest, and it is possible that we have demonstrated to them 
the advisability of planting a crop that is nonspeculative, and which will 
cive better results than any other we know of, enabling the poor man who 
can rent or own 10 acres of good land to compete with his wealthier or 
more fortunate neighbor. Up to the present time we have turned out a lit- 
tle over 2,000,000 pounds of sugar, and have about six weeks’ run ahead of us. 
We are being visited continually by people from all over the country, and 
are astonished at the interest that is manifested and then at the absurdity 
of so-called representatives of the people trying to kill an industry that 
promises so much to our country. Our California plant expects to finish 
about the 5th of November. b 
only expects to have a short run on account of wantof raw material. Beets 
are not as rich as they should be, but are very good insize. The Standard 
Cattls Company, of Ames, Nebr., raised 500 acres, which is showing up 18 to 
9 tons to the acre. 

[November 2, 1893. ] 


AMERICAN BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


In the matter of our bounty law there is no doubt that Europe is waiting 
in fear and trembling for the verdictof the new Administration on this sub- 
ject. If the law is rescinded there will be rejoicing without measure from 
one end of Europe tothe other. President Cleveland and his Administra- 
tion have it in their power to destroy at its infancy, or to promote at its in- 
fancy, a beet root sugar industry in this country which, our enemies being 
judges, can be made to rival the wonderful success of Germany, France, and 
‘Austria (all under the same bounty stimulus), and in a much shorter period 
of time, as all great enterprises of the United States once well started beat 
the world in their rapidity of accomplishment. Read what we have trans- 
lated from one of the leading authorities of France, The Journal des Fabri 
cants de Sucre, and then read our letter from Norfolk, Nebr., and then ad- 
yocate the rescinding of the sugar bounty law if you can. 

Not long since Mr. Carl Hager, editor of the Berlin Zuckerindustrie, was 
a visitor to this country and took a good look at our beet-sugar industry. 
He gives his conclusions in his paper. For the success of the American 
beet-root cultivation, it is of first importance that immigration and settle 
ment of the country should progress steadily, so that sufficient labor shall 
be at hand; also that the profits of other competitive industries should not 
exceed the profits from beet-root growing. Itiscertain that the reserves of 
ground for cultivation in North America are shrinking and the value of the 
fields rising. This leads rapidly to an intensive culture to keep the produc- 
tion to a level with the increasing value of the ground. This applies to the 
Eastern States particularly, while the West will remain forever the great 
purveyor of bread to America and the world, and must therefore be pre- 
served for agriculture. It is already proved that in a number of States the 
ground is fit for the growth of beet roots, and the climate does not oppose 
obstinate hindrances. The farmers have become rapidly familiar with the 
special requirements of the beet-root culture, and it can be foreseen that 
they will become still more expert with the culture as it proves remunera- 
tive. 

But we must not reckon such results by years or ten years, but with sev- 
eral series of years, for although matters advance in the United States 
quicker than elsewhere, a change in the system of agriculture can be ac- 
complished only by a slow development. Whether in 1894, or in 1905, as the 
McKinley bill stipulates, this sugarindustry will be deprived of the bounty, 
the loss would come early enough to give a mortal blowto the beet-root 
cultivation. The factories would not be able with a smaller, or with no 
bounty at all, to continue the manufacture at the old prices for the roots. 
Atreduced prices for roots the farmers will have no further interest in rais 
ing them, and as it can not be expected that the States or counties will be 
disposed to continue the bounties if abandoned by the Government, so there 
would be every probability of a complete disappearance of the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States as soon as the bounty shall be diminished. 
Otherwise, however, it seems certain that we must reckon upon a slowly 


Our Grand Island plant is in operation, but | 


advancing extension of beet-root culture in the West of the United States. | 


The Journal des Fabricants de Sucre of Paris also comments on a deroga 
tory opinion about beet-sugar culture in the United States, put forth by 
Prof. Paasche of Germany, who visited the United States to investigate the 
subject for the association of beet-sugar manufacturers of the GermanEm 
pire, who paid his expenses. The Fabricant says: ‘‘ Although Prof. Paas- 
che expresses his disinclination to play a role as prophet his conclusion, as 
might be seen, is very categorical. He does not believe in the possibility of 
an American beet-sugar industry asa grand suecess. Perhaps the eminent 
professor of political economy will be right, but it may occur that the fu- 
ture disturbs his predictions. 

For our part, we can not admit that a countryyas extended as the United 
States, showing as many variations in climate and soil and possessing the 
capital and — of enterprise, should not succeed to establish a great ag- 
a ustry. 

Perha t will take many years, a long period of protection to attain this 
result. Bat has it not been the same in German where, although labor 
forees are cheap, coal at alow price, inshort all agricultural, industrial, and 
fiscal conditions were most favorable from the first beginning, the beet 
sugar industry has developed itself with an extreme slowness. 

We would have no difficulty to show that the development of the German 
sugar industry, with respect to its influence on the world market, only dates 
froma few years. IfGermany, as Prof. Paaschestatesin his book, ‘Zucker 
industrie und Zuckerhandel der Welt,” stands at present at the head of all 
sugar-producing countries, as well for importance of production as for per- 
fection of manufacture, if Germany can claim the title of native country of 
the beet-sugar industry, it is not less true that before 1874 German sugar 
and German competition onthe world market were“ facteurs négligeables,” 
and completely unknown by sugar manufacturers and dealers. 

In 1875-76 German sugar made its first serious appearance on the world 
market; the export then amounted to the modest quantity of 56,120 tons. 
Yet beet was manufactured in Germany since 1836, and it needed 
forty years to appear on the market. It is true, since then German compe- 
tition has regained the lost. time, and from 1875 to 1890 the sugar exports 
from Germany have risen from 56,000 tons to 744,000 tons. 

It Prot. Paasche considers to-day the United States as a “quantité nég- 
lgeahje” as the great sugar industry and universal competition, 
the example of what has passed in Germany itself authorizes us to accept 


his judgment only under all reserves. Few persons expected after 
of 1870 the brilliant future of Germany in the beet sugar industry, and who 
had the least idea at that time of the disagreeable surprise which itreserved 
to the ancient producers of sugar? 
Let us hope that the United States will not do likewise. and that 
ions of the Marburg professor may be realized 


the war 
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FITS OF EUROPEAN BE! 

The German sugar-makers have had a v 
paign ending October 1, 1898. Among t 
following: Gronau, 25 per cent; Vecheld 
Stavenhagen, 20 per cent; Konigslutter, 29 } 

Offstein, 15 per cent, with a reserve fund of 256, I 
cent; Kruschwitz, 15 per cent, with a reserve fund of 
burg, 13.4 percent; Newweek, 12} percent; Camburg, 12 per cent; 

11 per cent; Culmsce, 10 per cent; Rastenburg, 10 per cent, with a reserve « 
55,000 marks for new buildings; : hers paid from 8 per cet 
5percent. Inmanycaseslarge sur ave been carried to reserve or specia 
fundsin addition to these dividends. The |! esheim id exce}] 
tional dividends nia and Manuhetm 10 7 
cent each. 

Nordstemmen, with a capit of 525,009 marks, show net profits of 211,! 
marks (1 mark, 23.8 cents). 

Northeim, capital 1,050,000 marks, net profi 3,588 marks; ¢ 
capital, 181,588 net profit; Soest, w : 200,000, only h 
divided 24} per cent; Scholaden, 80 1, 250,139 net 1 
800,000 capital, 292,144 marks, and so on through the List. 

Those statesmen who are about to hinder the promotion of the beet su 
industry in this country should study these figures with care 

The German farmer who raises the beets and sells them to the factories is 
also a stockholder in the sugar factories and receives hisshareof the profit 
in addition to being paid for his beets. This last year the farmer received 
$4.60 per ton for beets and an ave rc of say 15 per cent dividends from his 
factory shares. This is the indt y whic ie a bounty system in Ger 
many produces 1,300,000 tons of sugar th makes not only the 
farmers but the whole country prospei ‘his is also the in 
dustry which our new-broom legislators iway fro 
shores of the United States. They may : 
from rising on our shore. 

Those coimplainers who find fault w 
pany for taking an average of 9} per c fit for dividends would seem 
to have better basis for their occupation in Germany. ‘Those ccnsumers 
there are any, Which we doubt, who think sugar is too high here can cons« 
themselves with the fact that they get th ttined sugar under the McKin 
ley bill at very considerably lower prices an are paid by the people of any 
other country in the world, with the exception, perhaps, of Great Britain 
and Holland. Even in Great Britain rich pay a price above ours for 
fancy sugars made in their colonies, while here the rich and the poor fare 
slike and both have the best. 

We should be glad to see more desire to legislate for the benefit 
cans, With a view to the future interests of the whole country 
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Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, in the last change of tariff in th 

United States, when the present tariff came in force, the protec- 
tion theretofore extended both to the producer of raw sugar and 
to the manufacturer of refined was notably reduced. The pro- 
ducer by the change to free foreign raw sugar and a bounty todo 
mestic sugar found his protection reduced from 2.24 cents per 
pound to 1? to 2 cents per pound; and the refiner by the change 
to free raw sugar and a small duty on imported refined sugars 
above No. 16 Dutch Standard, saw his protection reduced fron 
14 cents per pound to one-half cent on sugars from countries giv- 
ing no bounty, and to six-tenths cent per pound on those from 
the countries giving higher bounty on refined than on raw 
when exported. Thus the protection of the domestic refiner wa 
cut down to one-third of its previous amount by a bill which en 
larged the protection of other manufactures 

This cut in the protection to the Americ: 
brought the competition of the European refiner 
where, with the aid of his bounty and low w 
able to capture our market, as is evidenced fr 
shipments of foreign refined sugars r 
each year since the present law went into effect. 

This protection of one-half cent per pound, equal to about 12} 
per cent ad valorem, isalready reduced toa point much below the 
average protection accorded to other manufactures; and whil 
these continue to receive ahigher protection, further reduction 
of protection of the sugar refiner would not only be manifestly 
unjust as compared with other interests, but would so lower th 
fence that now protects him from the bounty-fed foreign refi: 
as to give large admission to foreign sugars, and ultimately | 
to the total destruction of the industry or its removal fro 
country. 

A tariff protection fully equal to the present very moderate 
and already much reduced import duty on refined sugars, is 
absolutely necessary to maintain this advantageous business 
among our own peopie, so long as the present conditions of 
foreign bounties and low foreign wages are continued to the. 
European refiner; and any future tariff (like the present law) 
should discriminate among foreign imported sugars agai 
those of countries giving an export bounty 
that bounty, since it then artificially reduces the actual cost of 
the sugar, even as made at low cost by low-priced foreign labor. 

Free raw sugars and abolition of the bounty would mean total 
destruction and utter extinction of the Louisiana, Texas, and 
Florida cane-sugar industries, and the strangulation elmost at 
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birth of the lately begun beet and sorghum sugar industries of 
California, Nebraska, Utah, and Kansas. 

In the State of Louisiana alone, approximately $75,000,000 are 
invested in the cultivation of sugar cane and its manufacture 
into sugar, employing a very large proportion of the labor in 
that State and producing annually a crop worth $20,000,000. 

This investment, under withdrawal of bounty and without re- 
imposition of tariff duty, would be almost a total loss; the land 
only remaining, its value greatly reduced by the destruction of 
a cultivation in which it finds its — usefulness and value. 

Both the cane and beet sugar industries of the country, for 
their continued welfare and growth, require the maintenance of 
a protection quite equal to that now received, whether it comes 
in the form of a tariff on the foreign or a bounty on the domes- 
tic product; and while Carolina continues to receive the ex- 
tremely large protection yet retained on her rice, whereby she 
is defended against the low priced product of Asiatic wages, it 
would be a manifest injustice to take away the defenseof Louis- 
jana and other domestic sugar oa against the cheap 
sugar of low-priced European and Eust and West Indian labor. 

Since out of the 1,900,000 tons of sugar consumed by the United 
States only 270,000 tons are of domestic production, the remain- 
ing 1,630,000 tons required for our supply must be sought in all 
parts of the world, coming to us, therefore, as sugars differing 
widely from each other in quality and appearance, ranging from 
those containing 75 re cent to others with 98 per cent of crys- 
tallizable sugar; and in color from the very dark brown, choco- 
late colored No. 6, to the light straw colored No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard colors. 

With sugars of such various qualities imported into the coun- 
try, it is manifest, if any tariff is laid upon them, it should be a 
tariff either ad valorem, or as formerly, a specific tariff adjusted 
on the respective values of the different qualities received, so 
that the cheaper grades of _— would not be excluded by hav- 
ing to pay the same duty as higher grades. 

As both polarization and color are elements of value in the 
different grades of raw sugar received, a tariff used on these two 
components of value would alone give exact justice to the re- 
spective raw sugars of different foreign countries, and permit our 
refiners to continue to draw their supplies from all countries, 
and not be confined toafew of them. This conduces to lower 
the price of refined sugar to the consumer by enabling the re- 
finers to draw their supplies of the different qualities and from 
whatever countries they may at the moment be able to buy them 


most advantageously. 
Color being the chief factor of value in refined sugar, the tariff 
on these grades should be imposed accordingly, as was the case 


under former tariff, where additional discriminating duties 
were laid on refined or partially refined goods, at Nos. 13, 16, 
and 20, Dutch standard of color. 

I quote a memorandum of the present and previous tariff on 
raw and refined sugars: 

Tariff of 1883. 

Raw sugar testing 75 per cent by polariscope, 1.40 cents per pound. 

Raw sugar, adding ‘of cent for each degree additional testing 98 per cent, 
2 cents per pound. 

Raw sugar testing 96 per cent, 2.24 cents per pound. 

No. 13 to No, 16, Dutch standard color (being partly refined), 2.75 cents per 


ound. 
» No. 16 to No. 20, Dutch standard color (being refined sugar), 3 cents per 


pound. 
Above No. 20, Dutch standard color (fully refined), 3.50 cents per pound. 
Tariff of 1890. 


to No. 16 Dutch standard, free. 


Raw sugar, or refined u 
utch standard (being refined sugar), .50 cent per 


All sugar above No. 16, 
pound. 

All sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard (imported from a country), given 
— export bounty on refined than on raw, .69 cent per pound. 

ounty to domestic producer of raw sugar: 

All sugar testing by polariscope 90° or above, 2 cents per pound. 
—. oe testing by polariscope under 90° and not under 80°, 1.75 cents per 

und, 


I proceed to quote several excerpts, chiefly from Messrs. Wil- 
lett & Gray's Sugar Statistical and the United States agricul- 
tural publications, showing the amount of protection now given 
torefined sugar as compared with other manufactured products, 
to indicate how greatly that protection was reduced by the 
McKinley bill; and memoranda relating to some of the effects 
of tariff changes. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
to read them for me. 


Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


PROTECTION. 

Some Snccorne See are given in the annual report issued for 1892 by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty collected on refined sugar imported in 1892, 
and since April 1, 1891, was 13. rcent. Previous to that date in 1801 it 
was 58.84 per cent, a reduction of 44.86 per cent being made by the McKinley 
bill, and leaving a tection of but 13.98 per cent for refiners. It is inter- 
esting to note what protection was left to other manufacturing interests. 


The average duty collected on fron and steel and its manufactures 
enter largely into the cost of a sugar refinery, was 55.40 per cent. 


» Which 


On metal and metal composition.................-..... 
On marble and stone manufactures............... 22... 
On leather and leather manufactures.............. pietnaifeicda! 
On paper and paper manufactures ....................-..-.- ce 
On paints and color manufactures .................................0°°7" 
se entucseesacess... 
See Se es ITOD.. , 0. onc coccdetcbcccccccececcs......... 
On soap and soap manufactures se 
ee Re III oc vc csc nwnncdcbeccencdccssnctces.... 55 ( 

On tobacco and its manufactures.................-----....-.0----... ae 
On umbrellas, parasols, etc........... Se 
On varnish and its manufactures 









On brass and its manufactures....................---cceeee-----..., ; 
On copper and its manufactures..........................-.---...... _.... 58.99 
On cotton and its manufactures BF 
On earthen and china ware 7 
On flax and hemp manufactures .................-------.--------.... 38 
I is oe scsi unncédbonsecces...... 57 
On gold and silver manufactures.................--.--00---------... ‘ 
On gunpowder Sip aaids hid tlewer tha tatu taakné ceonwaebtdbdlncs aces oe. --.. 118.00 
On India rubber and gutta-percha manufacture.......... cemhetes ‘ 

On refined sugar......... i 


From the foregoing it appears that refiners enjoy only a minimum protec. 
tion compared with other manufacturers, and it certainly seems most un- 
_ to single them out for special attack on the ground of too much prote: 

on. 

The advantages derived from the above noted discrimination against re 
finers are not very apparent. : 

eer to general opinion, the prosperity of refiners is probably owing 
in a considerable degree to the small measure of protection accorded them, 
compared with all other manufacturers. This small protection forces econ: 
omies of management and concentration of manufacture, by means of which 
profits can only be made and dividends maintained, and prevents competi 
tion from the building of new refineries. The low protection has now been 
in force a full year, and with the exception of a few parties who were driven 
by the new tariff out of the refining of molasses, and have turned their re- 
fineries into sugar houses, there has been no money placed for investment 
in new sugar refineries. Only an increase of the present protection will 
tempt capital into the business, and any decrease of protection, as proposed 
by the new Administration, will leave the refining business more solidly in 
the hands of those who now et +4 the field. We merely throw out thesug- 
ay for the consideration of those who will have “ tariff reform’ on thelr 


—— 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1993, 

Sir: In compliance with your request of recent date, I beg to give the fol- 
lowing expression of my views on the subject of the sugar bounty: 

The present actual cost of the production of beet, cane, and sorghum sugar 
in the United States is almost the same for er, variety, and is perhapsa 
trifle over 4centsa pound. The market value of the raw sugar so produced 
is about 3 cents a pound, deducting the freights. If, therefore, sugar re- 
mains on the free list, and the bounty is removed, it would cause the pro- 
ducers in this country a net loss of 1 cent a pound on every pound of sugar 
made, The immediate result of such a policy would be the closing of every 
po house in the United States and the utter destruction of the sugar in- 

ustry. 
it the bounty be removed, a duty should be placed on sugar of about 1} 
cents in order that the manufacture may be made profitable. 

Eight years ago, when the Department commenced its experiments in 
improving the methods of culture of sugar-producing plants, and the manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom, the actual cost of the production of every pound 
of sugar in the United States was about 6cents. In eight years the actual 


cost of production has been reduced 2 cents a pound, and every year, owing 
to the introduction of new methods, better agriculture, and more scientific 
treatment in the factory, the cost of production is diminishing. It is not 
difficult to forsee that in from ten to fifteen years, the time appointed by 
law for the continuation of the bounty, the cost of sugar production inthis 
country would be so reduced as to render possible the manufacture of 


sugar ata profit without any protection whatever; but in the presentstatus 
of the industry such a consummation is impossible at once. 

The sugar industry of thecountry, therefore, depends for its existence upon 
the wisdom of Congress indealing with thesubject. I was opposed to grant- 
ing the bounty in the first place, and made an argument before the Waysand 
Means Committee in favor of a duty of 1} cents a pound, which was 4 reduc- 
tion of about 25 per cent over the prevailing rate. Such a reduction of the 
sugar duty, it is believed, would have been permanent and have left the in- 
dustry in a much more favorable situation than it is at present. i 

If capitalists could be assured that the present fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to sugar would be continued, there are many millions of 
dollars which would at once be invested in the manufacture of beet sugar, 
but with the uncertainty of Congressional action which now exists, it is 
doubtful whether a singlenewfactory will be built during the coming season. 


ere, H. W. WILEY, Chemist. 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


SUGAR IN POLITICS. 


The Committee on Ways and Means seem to have settled down to tw 0 
popes for raising revenues, viz, an income tax or a duty on sugar. 
th these plans are objectionable, but there is a large class to whom the 
first is not objectionable, while there is no one in the country, man, woman, 
or child, to whom the last is not objectionable. oa 
All persons whose income is below the tax limit of $4,000 will not object . 
the other fellows be taxed, in fact, will rather favor it, and vote agate 
rhaps for the party that did it; buta cent a pound duty on sugar is at = 
erent matter, and not only affects every person in the country, but a tte c 
the persons with moderate incomes, or with no income, the laboring classes, 


the most. 

A notable fact, not generally known, is that since sugars have been free, 
the consumption of the best grades of refined sugars have largely increased, 
while the rer grades which formerly under a duty were bought by the 
laboring class have almost disappeared from use. 
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we had a duty, it was always regulated on the different grades of 
wee an equalination of an ad valorem basis, by which means the 
ower grades of sugar were made available within the means of the laboring 

1a88es, and those who could afford to use the best refined sugars paid a 
higher tax to the Government on them, but under the present proposal of 
anoft-hand, all round duty of 1 cent per pouns on all raw sugars regardless 
of their first cost, the low grade East India, Brazils, and West India Musco- 
yados, from which will be made the lower grades of refined for the poor 
man's use Will pay a duty to the Government of over 50 per cent ad valorem, 
while the centrifugal sugars for the rich man’s granulated will pay less 
than 38 per cent ad valorem, a discriminating tax against the poor man of 

17 per cent. 
OTwhenover a change in the tariff on sugar has been contemplated, and a 
uniform duty proposed, this unjust feature of it has always come to the 
front and defeated the plan, and it will no doubt be so in this case before 
the bill can get through Cougress. ; 

The common people of the country have been fighting for free sugar ever 
since the war, and now to be obliged not only to give it up after having had 
ataste of it, but to be selected as special subjects of taxation to the extent 
of 17 per cent mg than the rich men will be hard to bearand will not bring 

stes to the party. 

"gsi, it ty suggested to reduce the present protection of refiners from 13 

r cent ad valorem (which is the present equivalent of the duty on refined 
sugar) to 6} per cent ad valorem or one-fourth cent per pound, and the rea- 
son given for this is that it will ruin the sugarrefiners. That it will accom. 
plish this object there is little reason to doubt, but what is to happen, or 
what Will be the price of sugars, whenthis ruin is accomplished is unknown, 
and apparently a matter of no concern. 

During the last sugar campaign year it isquite possible that sugar refiners 
would not have been ruined even if the duties on refined sugar was but one- 
fourth cent per pound, for the reason that the European sugar crops were 
small and barely sufficient for the European consumption. Yet notwith- 
standing this fact a moderate amount of foreign refined sugar found its way 
into this country at 13 per cent discrimination against it. 

During the coming sugar campaign year the case is quitedifferent. There 
will be some 250,000 tons more cane sugars available for the United States, 
which will leave over 500,000 tons surplus sugars from European crops not 
required for European consumption and having no outlet but for America, 
so that it is an absolute certainty that a very large amount of foreign re- 
fined sugars Will come into the United States this year notwithstanding 
the present protection of 13 per cent. Business toa considerable extent has 
already been done in this direction. With the protection on refined reduced 
one-half it is almost equally certain that the desired ruin of American re- 
finers will be accomplished. 

It must be borne in mind thatall European governments give a handsome 
prize or bounty to all their refiners who will enter into competition with 
American refiners, 

Germany pays 21} cents per 100 pounds bounty on all granulated sugars 
exported. om this must be deducted 13; cents per 100 pounds, which the 
have to pay on raws, which is equal to 15 cents per 100 pounds on refined, 
naking the net bounty 6} cents per 100 pounds on granulated. 

Again, to rescind the bounty on home production of sugar is a very good 
way to destroy an industry which this country is now much in need of, and 
which promises in the course of time, and with a moderate expenditure at 
the outset, to make usindependent of the rest of the world for our sugar sup- 
ply, toa very considerable extent, 

Our foreign competitors see the danger to their industries from the con- 
tinuance of a bounty law, and it will be a mark of consideration for them if 
we will rescind it at once before the industry has progressed far enough to 
command for itself proper recognition from our statesmen. 

To be sure, the only way in which the beet-sugar industry of Europe has 
succeeded has been through bounty laws, in operation for a long term of 
years, but now that oa succeeded, and are able to raise enough sugar 
for their own use and 500,000 tons for America, they do not like to have the 
American Government give the raising of this amount of sugar to our own 
farmers, instead of paying annually $150,000,000 abroad for our entire sugar 


supply. 

The true facts are that the new Administration finds the sugar question, 
as it now stands, so admirably adjusted for the benefit of the producers, 
manufacturers, and consumers that it is almost, if not absolutely, impossi- 
bleto make any change whatever in it without losing votes for the party 
that makes the change, hence the advice given in a recent editorial of the 
New York World to “let sugar alone’’ is most excellent and applicable to 


the situation. 
[July 13, 1893.] 
TARIFF. 


Congress assembles August 7 in extra session, and our Washington 
friends say that the indications now are that it will be one of the longest 
sessions ever known. As soon as the silver question is disposed of, the 
tariff question will be most prominent. Respecting Federal taxation, the 
difference between the two parties may be stated as follows: The position 
of the Democratic party, as defined by the Chicago platform, upon which 
the overwhelming majority of 1892 was gained, is: First. Ascertain the 
value of the goons to be imported. Second. Ascertain the amount of reve- 
nue to be raised from imports for the expense of the Government. Third. 
Pix the rate and collect it without discrimination, preference, or partality; 
anything else is unjustifiable and unconstitutional and invades the rights 
of the citizen, and is unlawful as well as undemocratic. That is clear and 
oeenes te and what the Chicago platform declared and what the peo- 
pleapproved. 

The Republican position is diametrically different. Tariff duties should 
not be levied for the mere = of revenue, but largely with a view of 
promoting and protecting American manufacturers and mechanics from 
ufavorable foreign competition. The Republicans say that it is one of the 
powers and duties of a Government to protect the people who maintain it 

om unfair foreign competition, as well as from hostile foreign invasion. 
The people, through their representatives, impose the taxes on goods enter 

into American ports from other countries, and they have the right (and 
it is natural that they should exercise it) so to impose those duties that the 
interests of Americans will be favored, and the interests of foreign rivalsin 
the same industries or pursuits discriminated against. That is the Repub- 
lican doctrine, and the tariff policy now in operation in the United States. 

Inchanging the tariff from the Republican to the Democratic position dur- 
ing the com session of Congress, it will be interesting to note what can 
orcan not be done with sugar, which can hardly be classed as at present 
Within the strict limits of the Republican policy, for the Republicans, in 
their revision of the tariff by the McKinley bill, placed raw sugars on the 
free list, and reduced the protection of refiners from 59 per cent to 14 per 
Cent, while leaving a protection to other manufacturers offrom 30 to 113 per 
cent, It would seem from this that the Republicans left nothing for the 

ocratic party to take away from sugar, and it remains to be seenif they 
will venture to put a tax upon the entire American people by adding a duty 
0 the cost of sugars to consumers. 





(December 1, 1893.] 
TARIFF. 


We print the sugar schedule of the bill as made by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives. In order to become a law the 
bill must pass the House and the Senate and be signed by the President. 
The bill is to take effect, if passed, on March 1, 1894. Any bill emanating 
from this committee can be more easily passed in the House than in the Sen- 
ate, so that no opinion can be formed now of the ultimate outcome of the 
bill, except to say that its provisions are very damaging to a most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, American manufacturing industry. This 
fact alone would seem sufficient to require a change of its conditions before 
it becomesa law. 

This bill leaves raw sugars free, as before, which is what the country ex- 

cted and has been thankful for under the McKinley act. Cheapsugar has 

on aneveryday blessing throughout the land. It will continue to be so, 
provided a proper protection is continued to American retiners, so that the 
trade shall not drift into unsettled and uncertain conditions from irregular 
and unknown supplies or shortages of foreign sugars thrown onthe market 
or withdrawn from the market, when least expected, thus making America 
the dumping ground of foreign refined when there are surpluses to be dis- 
osed of and subject to possible cee age of prices at other times to the 
etriment of consumers, resulting in unsettled and fluctuating markets in 
= of the very notable regularity of prices under the present law, which 
as proved highly satisfactory to both grocers and consumers. 

Under the new law it is by no means improbable that the wholesale gro- 
cers might have to step down and out. 

We have no hesitation in saying that a protection of one-fourth cent 
per pound is entirely inadequate to prevent the trade from being in a con- 
stant turmoil of uncertainty. But one-fourth cent per pound duty on re- 
fined is not ‘‘ protection” of one-fourth cent per pound for thefreason that 
Germany pays refiners 214 cents per 100 pounds on all granulated sugar ex- 
ported, and as the refiners pay the raw beet manufacturer the equivalent of 
15 cents per 100 pounds the bounty or premium is 6} cents per 100 pounds to 
be deducted from the one-fourth cent duty, or saya prote ‘tion against Ger- 
man refiners of 18} cents per 100 pounds instead of 25 cents. But this pro- 
tection may be still further reduced if we ignore the German refiner and go 
to the raw beet sugar manufacturer in Germany. His sugar house is 
adapted, or can be, to make either raw sugars or refined sugars direct from 
the raw beets by onecontinued process. If hemakesrawsugar hereceivesa 
certain bounty, while if he makes refined sugar forexport he receives a cer- 
tain other bounty, which is said to give him a better net result than 64 cents 
per 160 pounds. The present protection is the equivalent of 13 per cent, the 
one-fourth cent reduces it to 6 per cent, and the actual protection of 18} 
cents reduces it to 4} per cent. 

If anything more than this statement is required to show the injustice of 
this protection, itcan be found in other parts of the tariff bill which taxes 
all the materials, machinery, implements, etc., Which enter into a sugar re- 
finery anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent or more; and further, we are unable 
to find any other manufacturing industry that the bill reduces toanywhere 
near 44 or 6 per cent of protection. The sugar schedule can —— be 
called *‘ tariff for revenues only,”’ but is rather an attack upon a selected in- 
dustry for other than tariff motives, and as such will recelve decided oppo- 
sition in one or other of the Houses of Congress. 

We wish to impress this fact upon the minds of Congressmen: 

In framing the sugar schedule the Ways and Means Committee could not 
have had in mind to limit the possible injury to the American refiners to 
such injury as would result from putting theminclosecompetition with the 
refiners of other parts of ths world, for the committee, in preparing the 
schedules for such materials as are indispensable to the construction of a 
refinery, have made the rates of duties prohibitory. 

So that the sugar schedule of the tariff bill forces American refiners to 
compete with the world in their manufacture, while other schedules of the 
bill close the door for the construction and operating of refineries in America 
as cheaply as in other countries. 

The report is just received that a great many new sugar factories are be- 
ing erectedin Germany. In one state alone seven new factories are nearly 
completed. Factories can be built for at least 39 per cent less cost in Ger- 
many than in America, and can be operated at 50 per cent less cost of labor, 
as compared with wages paid here. 

As to the bounty clause, it is made as it is to let down easy all those who 
have money already invested in the business of cane and beet-sugar culture, 
but it is not intended to increase the beet-sugar industry of the land by a 
single new factory. 

This grand national enterprise must struggle until more favorable na- 
tional legislation becomes possible by a change of the Administration. In 
the meantime there is sufficient left of the bounty to bridge over such a pe- 
riod, and the industry will very likely make some slight progress even under 
the present outlvok. 

One point gained is thatthe worstis known, andall whoare interested can 
proceed with their plans, having the assurance that if any further changes 
are made they will be for the benefit of the industry. 


[December 7, 1893.] 


TARIFF. 

Canada is very close to the United States, and sugar trade over the border 
is quite likely to be inadequately protected if the Wilson bill passes. A 
duty of eight-tenths cent or 80 cents per 100 pounds is collected on all re- 
fined sugar imported into Canada, but the United States will charge but 
one-quarter cent per pound, or 25 cents per 100 pounds duty on refined im- 
ported from Canada. Now, Chicago and other large American markets are 
nearer to Montreal than to New York, and we would like to hear from our 
Canadian friends whether they may not be able to pay the duty and save the 
25 cents per 100 pounds in freight or other ways. We rather think they can. 
In any event, it is rather hard upon our home industry to jeopardize it so 
closely as that. If Canada thinks it well to have a duty of eight-tenths cent 
per pound against American refined, then the United States surely ought 
to have a duty of eight-tenths cent per pound against Canadian refined. 

If not, why not? 

Our Congressmen must not overlook Canada in arranging the sugar 
schedule. 

There seems to be a sentiment abroad that the sugar refiners are exagger- 
ating the situation in order to affect Congress, but this is entirely wrong; 
the injury possible under the Wilson bill is all that isclaimed, and the limit 
of the injury is impossible to estimate, for new adverse features of it are 
constantly being developed. In this connection we may showanother. Un- 
der the present tariff system there have been imported into Chicago from 
Germany a considerable quantity of granulated sugar which did not go 
through any United States seaport, but came from Germany into Canada 
and passed through Canada in bond, paying duty on arrival at Chicago. Of 
course it went that way because freight from Germany to Chicago via Can- 
ada was less than via New York. 

Now, inasmuch as the duty on refined from Germany does not exceed 18} 
cents per 100 pounds under the Wilson bill, what is there to prevent a com 














bination of Canadian steamers and railroads and German refiners to pay 
this small amount and secure an immense trade in sugar with the interior 
of the United States, to the great injury, not only of our refiners, but of our 
steamship lines, our railroads, and our merchants? If not, gio 

Will some member of the Ways and please ain? would be 
nothing new for the Canadian transportation lines to attem The fact is 
that scarely a shadow of the injnry to be done the sugar ti of this coun- 
try if that bill with only 18} cents per 100 pounds protection has yet been 
thought of by anyone outside ofthe tradeand by few withinit. The sugar 
schedule will not injure the refiners alone, but very many other interests 
identified with it. 

China is comparatively near to our Pacific coast, and has the cheapest 
labor and produces the cheapest sugar on the face of the earth with the ex- 
ception of india. China has sugar refineries, and has sent refined sugar to 
San Francisco at the present tariff. 

About 100,000 tons of sugar are annually consumed west of the Rocky- 
Mountains, and the Wilson bill will enable China to furnish as much of this 
consumption as she cares to compete for, to the great injury not only of re- 
—— —_ especially of the beet-sugar industry nowso rapidly advancing in 

Jalifornia. 

The advice of the New York World grows more and more pertinert to the 
situation, “Let sugar alone.” 

Two years’ mee has proved that free raw sugar, half a cent per 
pound protection to refiners 9nd 2 cents = pound bounty to producers is 
— very best sugar schedule for these United States in all its sugar in 

rests. 

(January 18, 1804.) 
TARIFF EFFECTS. 


in order to destroy a sugar plantation of Louisiana it is not necessary to 
lower the levees to the level of the bottem of the river, or even below the 
level of the usual rise of the waters of the Mississippi. Leave the levees at 
the latter level and the freshets of the ing will do the rest. ——— 
levees to the bed of the river is free t: , but lowering them to level of 
competition from abroad is not protection, but just as sure destruction in 
the end as Tree trade, though it may not be as rapid. The McK bill is 
barely high en oe eee pee oan ae st the highest 
freshets, for foreign manutac ured sugars are constantly dripping over the 
top. The Wilson reduces the levee to the level of constant competition, 
and is wont a tib rene: a than free trade would give. Under the Mc- 
an ere tons refined were im: in 1891, 5,586 tons in 1892, 
and 14,277 tons in 1898, which proves this statement that the McKinley 
bill is not high enongh to prevent importations. . 

The anticipated effect of the Wilson bill in lowering the levees is shown all 


over Europe, and particularly in the United om, Whose refiners have 
been suffering for an “os overfiow of fore refined to near! 

half the consumption. Now they are 1 to the Wilson bill for relief. 
Messrs. William Connal & Co., Ww, Vo. the general ion in 


their sugar review of December 30. say: ‘“The American Government 
has under consideration a measure to uce the protection now enjoyed by 
the s refiners of that country by one-half. At present all sugar is im- 
free of duty up to Dutch standard No. 16, but above this a duty of one- 
cent per pound is charged. The proposal to reduce this to one-fourth 
cent per pound is strongly resented by American refiners, as they consider 
the Eeopoass one-fourth cent per pound—or Js.2d. per cwt.—too small a pro- 
tection against continental granulated e an export bounty. is 
reduction would, however, enable the B: to find 
market.for their manufactures in the United States.”’ 

Messrs. Connal & Co. give the consumption of Sa enenanenanaeenee sugar 
in 1898 as 557,574 tons out of a total consumption in the United of 
1,225,250 tons, and make the following s ve statement of the effect of 
free trade upon the British refiners: ‘‘There have been seven refineries at 
workin the de, allof them inGreenock. Four oldrefineries in Greenock 
have been more or less dismantled, and one, with modern machinery, has 
been silent since 1891. There are two old refineries in Glasgow which have 
not been worked for wellnightwenty years." This is a sample of the entire 

industry of the United Ki om, and an object lesson of what the 
Wiison billproposes for the American refinersand sugar producers of Amer- 


ica. “Letsugar alone.” 
“LET SUGAR ALONE.” 
Sugar is cheap, and e knows it and realizes it every morning at 
the breakfast table. Ifa duty put on it it will ~— by the 
amountof the duty, and everybody will know it every mo: too, S& 7 


is so cheap that there is no room for any part of it to come the f 

producer of raw sugar, but the American ucer must pay it all and know 
every day that heis paying it—a constant object lesson in favor of one po- 
a and against the other. If revenue is required let it beby a duty 
on coffee and tea. When the duty was taken off of coffee it was cheap, and 


Brazil immediately placed an equivalent export duty on it and it became 
dearer, and the American consumer a Now coffee is dear. 
The average price is 18 cents per for Brazils. Place 5centsduty on it 


and the chances are that Brazil will pay it all and coffee still sell at 18 cents 
within a few months and our consumers lose nothing thereby. As regards 
tea, who knows the real value of the tea he drinks, and how many consum- 
ers can tell its value within 10 cents per pound? Mighty few. Even could 
they do so the chances are largely in favor of China paying the duty by re- 
ducing the cost of the tea to the t . A duty of 5 cents per 
pou . on coffee and oa —s ve of inte as 
much as a cent a pound on sugar, ere is no compar. e er- 
ence in moral effect upon the country and the political effect upon the party. 


[January 25, 1894.] 
THE “OBJECT LESSON” AT WORK. 

The S Bowl, one of the sugar-planters’ organs of Louisiana, theeditor 
of which been a pape “Sugar industry is in the 
most critical political tion in its history,” andwhy? ‘Because 
planters are constantly clamo for protection for sugar (an absolute ne- 
cessity) while they have constantly voted for free trade for kindred indus- 
tries which need and should have protection.” 

The morn after the election we said in our letter to the Louisiana 
Planter, *‘The election may be summed up as a most disastrous blow to the 
furtherance of the home sugar industry and a cent boon for the 
foreign sugar producer in any country,” and we have seen no reason since 


eases anienees Republican ecti 
Sa Sanday tne touneot Mageenendibeen tn Commins at tee tte 
ouseo ves, 0 8,con- 
sidering the Wilson tarifi bill ) 


eS netalowine. Strike ont 


revenue, equalize duties, and for other r ved October 1, 1890, 
as provides for and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and 
for the payment of bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, —— 
or sugar cane, grown by the United States, or from maple sap prod 

Within the United States, be, and the same hereby is, repealed, to take effect 
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July 1, 1894; and thereafter it shall be unlawful to issue any license t 7 


duce sugar or to any bounty for the prodacti . if ¢ » 

nder the sald act” also ad i 1 ra emvof sugar of any king 

a ent was 0 adopted plac all sugars, ra V¥ anc nad 
the free list. Sars, Yaw and refined, og 
[Pebruary 8@, 1804.) 
TARIEF. 

Aplain statement of the present position and prospects of t))a ay 

nie fs codon tollows: ow my 


The House of Representatives has passed a bill which takes a)) gy: .» 
both raws and refined sugar, and inasmuch as Germany allows } a of 
21} cents per 100 pounds on all granulated sugar exported against an. 
premiam paid by the refiners on the raw material equal 15 cents». 
pounds, German refiners have 6} cents per 100 pounds advan). . 
American refiners on the same cost of manufacture in both coynipi.. 
will reduce the American wages to below the German waves jf «9, .. 
is possible. The French bounty law is much more complicate) ;),,. 
German law, but we are quite sure that granulated sugars ca), }o »,,.. 
France out of rench coionial raw sugars, and receive a myc) 
vantage over America than that of Germany. At present France; 
granulated sugars, but the House bill will beagreat inducement to hacia” 
manufacture for America. : 

The House bill also does away with the bounty laws, and it mys: ) 
ceded that the Lonisiana sugar industry is either entirely pyjpo, 
riously crippled thereby. The bill has now gone to the Senata 
Committee, and it is an anxious time with refiners and home sy. te 
ducers. There is an income tax in the bill that is causing trouble. J; i "i 
kept in the bill then Louisiana and all sugar refiners hope and expect t 
the bounty law will be looked upon as a contract by the constitutional jay, 

ers of the Senate and be continued in force while a restoration of the one. 
ourth cent per pound duty on refined sugar (leaving raw sugar free) 9. 
proposed by the Ways and Means Committee, will at least be made as’ 4, 
offset to the iy ee oe by a France, and other countries, Yhig 
would also not interfere with the reciprocity treaties which some nations 
are already beginning to question the right of the United States to play ac 
and loose with. . 

If, however, the income tax is taken away from the bill, sugar will be cop. 
sidered as a source of revenue, and it seems to be generally considered that 
anaverage —_ oficent per pound will be placed on all sugars and the 
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bounty law be annulled by mutual consent. 

The — then is how to apply the 1 cent a. As all the sugars con. 
sumed in the United States are of foreign production, with the exceptionot 
about 250,000 tons, it does not really matter asa question of revenue how the 
duty isapplied. The same revenue will come from an even duty of | cent 
on all of quality or grade, as will come from a varying 


sugar, regardless 
duty adjusted to an ad valorem basis for the differing grades and qualities 
of raws and refined, but all together averaging 1 cent per pound on theentirs 
importations. The latter can be easily done, as for years the revenue de. 
rived from sugar thus adjusted averaged 2 cents per pound, and one-half of 
those same duties would give 1 cent per pound. 

The Senate finance Committee's recommendation of 1888, which we print 
herewith, shows how this was once arranged by that committee 

It is no detriment to the Government revenue, therefore, in collecting! 
cent per pound duty to so arrange it that it shall not destroy either Louis 
iana or the refining industry, and at the same time give the consumer the 
advantage of the lower cost of refined sugar made from the low-crade raw 
—— of the Hastand West Indies, which pay the smaller duty. 

ither free raw with free refined sugar, or 1 cent duty on both raws and 
refined regardless of quality, would destroy the sugar industries of the 
United States without adding a dollar more to the revenue than is obtain 
able by a fair adjustment that would continue the sugar industries ona 
satisfactory basis for producers and consumers. 
[February 1, 1894.] 
GETTING READY FOR AMPRICA. 

The Berlin Zuckerindustrie, January 12, 1894, says: ‘“‘In Germany twenty- 
nine new beet-sugar factories are projected for the next campaign and partly 
already constructed.” 

[February 8, 1894.] 


THE MILLS BILL. 


As Mr. MIL1s is assisting the Senate Finance Committee to frame a sugar 
schedule, it will be interesting to note that the following sugar tariff was 
recommended by the Senate Finance Committee in its report on the Mills 
bill in October, 1888. If a duty is to be levied on sugar, some such Dill as 
this might now prove to be as fair as any that can be devised. 





On all sugars not above No, 13 Dutch standard in color, tank bottoms, sir- 
ups of cane juice orof beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and 
concentrated molasses: vam 7 

uty, Duty, 

Polariscope test cts. per - Patesieonye test: cts. per lb. 
P Z er, | 
Se iat Nelinatisieseccenanns - 500 A 96 
A iad dee hdhdintiiienn odin cticveme aa SF 
er  cncdicinndealnipdinanprmaine sitnimane = . 76 ne .- 1.8 
stim ietlendinsainleapsatcsieimins alt 78 i... 1.04 
| RPC RA AT . 80 Ea ” 1.06 
isda ali hichaatiacsbenainsiethcilbaiition’s . 82 RO -.. 1.08 
i ikenisiis ertinshehitininehhecetnaientdnanannaneshinn 84 i 1,10 
_ Ee wae 10 
DP ec iiietdesabisnhaaddaaeissone 88 xz con oe 
Oe a 8 8 a 90 | 1, 16 
AE ARE 92 a ......-- 1.18 
Sl  ciiienhindtiliniahiaiecnisnenaitiansinnincsinn: | al ee RE SS 

— above No. 13 Dutch standard and not above No. 16 Dutch stand: 
ard, 1.375 cents per d. : I 

All above No. 16 Dutch standard and not above No. 20 Dutch stan 


ard, 1.625 cents per ay 
Ail sugars aboye No. 20 Dutch standard, 2 cents per pound. 
Molasses not above 56° by the peatocwe. free. 
Molasses above 56° by the polariscope, 4 cents per gallon. 
1880-1893. 


Herewith we print the monthly quotations of raws and refined, —_—= 
annual averages adjusted to a cash basis, which of course is the only cov ved 
for com The difference between these tables and the 4 

of Mr. Warner, which we also t, are very apparent. I = : 
years preceding the formation of the sugar trust the net cash d = 
ence between raws and refined averaged 1.066.cents per pound, while the sim 

of the sugar trust and its successors show an average difference ° 
.043 cents per pound. ; h 
Mr. QUAY. The table alluded to in the extract which the 


Senator from New Hempshire has just concluded reading is of 
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gome length. It is in tabulated form, and with the permission 
of the Senate I will print it in my remarks without reading. 
[February 8, 1894.] 
Comparative quotations of raws and refined, 1880-1593. 


[Corrected tables, adjusted to net cash prices, by Willett & Gray.) 
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Month. 
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Comparative quotations of raws and refined, 1880-1893—Continued. acted more than twice the margin between its raw material and its proa 
| normally secured under competition.”” The fact shows that the cae cee 
Month. 96° Cen-| Granu- | Differ- | has ‘‘exacted’’ 1.033 cent per pound average margin during its six years’ ust 


eight years of good, bad, and indifferent trade together, 


trifugal.| lated. ence. istence, against 1.066 cent per pound average margin during the prece ine 
uring the three years of the present American Sugar Refining Company 


















1892—Continued. the differences average 1.005 cents per pound, a margin from cost of retini; 
TUDO cc coccceccccrccseccnesescccssccnvececcce abel 3. 123 4, 256 1.183 | of not exceeding three-eighths of a cent per pound. We have good rea; ang 
GOT . cccvscscccevevesse 3.093 4.190 1.097 | and some authority, for making the statement that the manufacturin: ae ’ 
August ...... 8, 232 4. 320 1.088 | from the refining of sugar by the American Sugar Refining Company. hrs 
September 3. 6i1 4, 862 1.251 | not exceeded the average of .33 of acent per pound, or, say, one-third . 
October... 3. 470 4,720 1.250 | cent per pound, for the past three years. ofa 
I i aaa ie Slaten ates 3.375 |- 4.630 1, 255 This profitis less than the advance that has taken place in the price of 
ST eek la | 3.401 4. 600 1,999 | raw sugars of the world, in consequence of the tariff agitation in Congress. 
— With some 600,000 tons larger crop of sugars than are required for the , oon 
Net cash, yearly average ...........-...--.- 8.811 4, 846 1.035 | paign year for consumption, the price of centrifugals has already risen fy, a 
=| —————| === | their normal value to 2j per pound at the beginning of the campaign to 3 - 
1893. cents per pound, or .437 of a cent per pound advance, more than .33 of °3 
DONOR, pnccdsiesavevuuvh obese cecenstes soesbachenion 3. 470 4. 600 1.130 | cent of which is directly owing to tariff agitation, which has produced ex. 
TT cnevuknpubhipnimtiinbnenticonsbiniadcasetatl 3. 424 4. 553 1.129 | citement and unwarranted expectation in the minds of sugar producers 
I éentuichnied dads aieuaphahn oral enbnnbbaumniies 8. 443 4, 534 1.091 | everywhere, while on the contrary it is no longer possible for refiners to aq. 
BPTI... cons 5 Opediithenbbebabnegunndiniiiiemnbanpedtbiinn 3. 844 4.915 1.072 | vance prices correspondingly, and they are quite unable to find a ma ket 
BY ccc cccwwc ccc cons cece cree cece cece ccecsc cose cuss 4.118 5.110 0.991 | for their product ateven 25 cents, or one-fourth of a cent per pound pr fit 
SUTIN esniek weedsdnib dieetitienhidetedhint Ib ttedniaemiealaaaiemitbembiaaaaanaal 4, 375 5. 220 0, 846 Even at this difference, the American Sugar Refining Company have a 
ET cavcunthowndduewssses babnnoenderecautipadeeouste 4.170 5. 257 1.087 | large accumulation of refined sugar, and have closed one large house, and 
AUGUS ...0 ccccencccccvcccvcc csccnnesccccceneccenes 3. 650 5. 080 1.430 | others may follow, and the business of the country is such that a smalle 
SEPteMber .... coe cece cccccccccecences cece cece sens 3.740 5. 080 1.340 | rather than a larger difference must result. Under such astate of things 
I a in ais a ee 8.938 5. 080 1,142 | is evident that the present dividends on the common stock are not likely t, 
SII iicsin enadinbtinti dials inane matidtatnniedieiaea 3,170 4, 472 1.302 | be maintained, and stockholders may as wel) make up their minds now 
BGR rinhn dct vewriicin cubes: escenieneceonkeees 2.925 4, 204 1.279 | receive at the rate of not exceeding 8 per cent per annum for their dividen 
os early in March. Should the free refined sugar amendment finally pass, thi 
Net cash, yearly average. .................- 3. 689 4. 842 1.153 | rate can hardly be maintained, for even the lowest difference betwe: 


and refined for any month of any year from 1880 to 1893 can not be main. 

. seeeranenseranl —— | tained against German granulated. 
1 ask the Senator from New Hampshire to read the statement German granulated is for sale now at 3.60 cents per pound net cash in 
I now hand him bond in New York of as good quality asthe American, and this with raw 
M tALLING i sugars, both cane and beet, are at the same parity of 3.25 cents, hence the 
r.G GER read as follows: difference between raws and refined is reduced to :35 cents per pound when 
[February 23, 1894. putin competition with Germany under either free sugars, or 1 cent per 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. ey ae : 
The “wild statements with which the country has been poisoned and ex- Mr. QUAY I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to read 
cited for years, and which finally were used on the floor of Congress to pro- | a table showing the importations of sugar for a series of years 


cure the passage of the free refined sugar amendment, are sufficiently ex- | at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphi d Baltimore 
1 by tables of quotati ae < a ae me emore. 
Petal Than 1880 oe 1808 teluciee ny Published by us of prices of raws and | mo distribution of refined sugars is also shown. 


The statement was made by Mr, WARNER that “the sugar trust has ex- Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 





Table showing the importatione of sugar for a series of years at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and distribution of refined sugar. 


NEW YORK. 



















































Tons. Tons. 
JANUALY .0.000-- encccccccccccccscceccesesces 52, 543 54, 099 
FOOLURLT «cccccccnvcecccccscscccccccssreccce 66, 176 39, 769 
March .......- 111, 563 90, 559 
MEE conucieense 73, 563 84, 790 
BP ccnénmebctuese 70, 925 84, 820 

NO a eed ke eonmhebibainde veqeeeeone shin 59, 800 71, 287 
BBY 6ncn ce cccvcccccconcc ccectocscecscesseces 69, 049 66, 708 
DUPOES . ccccanceneseste ceccsecesetocesce cess 34, 459 48, 347 
September .....- 22.200. 0- cece cces sees en enee 38, 560 56,777 
SOE 4 ncbnnt ankedeenh veworndaans sweden sean 75, 385 71, 062 
PRO VOIR OE occ ccnccedececeecensesss cccouncase 91, 353 26, 793 
DOCRNEE cnc nccttnnceupnaencnsadaiesdcacm 67, 340 32,179 

Pebell in. cpieceiamesgepesnerienl AL Sond 

Distribution. 

SOO os .kxcuistibmsendetbitarainewenses 58, 030 56, 124 65, 983 51, 797 48, 894 56, 280 52, 776 
SOREREED, Sccncndkbediwocecengusesquseouncnse 43, 674 67, 316 51, 879 31, 503 6, 761 55, 042 66, 316 
BROOOR 0. nrudeseaccapedinesoveds cdimetseuaseid 83, 234 91, 237 63, 560 70, 872 52, 637 86, 071 68, 305 
ATT) cccccrcveccss susescsvenessossestusces , 964 95, 288 97,149 90, 468 52, 801 99, 442 62, 860 
BET i cctvdbecsncasydcoceteuchenseqngsesnwass 68, 128 98, 501 71, 992 70, 904 57, 061 85, 087 63, 968 
be I I nanasitals 69, 833 66, 000 57, 076 56, 224 69, 026 60, 532 79, 911 
GOT acncnidimocedsabddsnoncesunnansegeveebunes 54, 221 58, 251 59, 748 64, 088 83, 652 62, 850 78, 482 
BORGER oc ncioetctuntpibbeennndeoncdéenstiteet 91, 421 58, 939 58, 073 67, 295 73,594 70, 340 83, 763 
ODOR once cckkdbabekinedacssueqnessaekd 59, 210 56, 463 46, 140 44, 48 , 699 75, 030 67, 751 
SRE a vakcins cnadbanetiawelinuktdiles wAusel 67,210 65, 920 41, 988 44, 617 47,173 75, 525 58, 955 
SPOEIOD 5. cincdshdbsnineiinsd uke centond 31,477 67, 846 34, 086 47,912 45, 144 50, 831 52,575 
SORTIEE wiks st cocntichbbbn oxcndcendncucanccen 35, 452 53, 599 45, 437 36, 651 70, 4 50, 849 60, 541 

DORR sb cincccocnticathacnttonbsenetsenis 721, 854 835, 484 693, 111 676, 879 709, 925 | 827, 879 796, 203 

Months. 
Receipts. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

DARUALY a cnovccccnccscdcccevesesnanscnse owes 5, 687 8, 826 3, 802 
PODEGBIY «on ccncnccedeccsucnuscentonevestan 10, 444 10, 053 14, 390 
EE. io av iags medmmbinpins bh eibiangliel 27, 225 13, 125 20, 882 
MEE «.. cnuasnsiccedanstebndathsbunsuaabonhipal 24, B24 15, 437 19, 888 a3’ 065 
BEET ancocaccasccantecsoaneseesinbbnennonyhel 22, 801 18, 269 31, 554 28, 323 Sa 
RR can on our cee onllepneaink ohio Aina 26, 318 19, 357 20, 820 31, 289 20, olf 
EEE iced actuee vt cscsusduninconsabhs pboeweeein 19, 620 17, 994 20, 467 9, 961 16, 78 
OS a RR SPENT GS 14, 638 11,817 15, 757 8, 204 20,7 a4 
RUIN; Gana kaan accuses tduacnnnandicanlld 8, 004 12, 567 17, 825 11, 288 4 
October........ 11, 678 , 823 10, 652 5, 680 O00 
November ......- 18, 283 11,215 11,712 4, 894 * 807 
OPE, nocheteseckeucaies 14, 549 %, 9, 328 9, 116 | 4,004 

i i ee eo ee 198, 661 151, 285 196, 477 170,022 | 191, 405 
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Table showing the importations of sugar for a series of years at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, ete.—Continued. 


BOsTON—continued. 





Months. 


Distribution. 
January ---.----------------------------+--+- 
February 
March -... 
April seve 


170,589 | 188, 602 | 


Months. 
er 


Receipts. 


August 
September... .--.-. --ene- cnnnnnnccccecccnnne= 
CRN a pindne scence 2 ccc cescvoseses debnm nent 


492, 462 


14, 549 


198, 482 


147, 181 


PHILADELPHIA. 


60, 813 
47, 981 
29, 


49, 707 
33, 
82, 922 


1890. 


25, 443 | 
29, 720 
23; 448 
31, 366 
$2) 466 
31, 192 
42, 467 
28; 150 
20, 100 
21, 252 
44, 226 


357, 118 | 


i 
25, 443 


29,720 
23, 448 
30, 687 
31, 640 
28, 700 
40,710 
29, 501 
31, 421 
20, 370 
20, 612 
43,779 


356, 031 


| 104, 686 


Tons. 
one. | 
16, 817 
32, 167 
23, 543 
19, 722 
28, 189 
31, 826 
12, 438 
8, 656 
18, 406 
19, 662 
|, 302 


9° 


Pi 8 


17, 602 
16, 817 
82, 167 
23,543 
17, 188 
27,573 
33, 558 
16, 516 

8, 996 
18, 406 
19, 662 
16, 302 


| 248, 330 | 


220, O44 


298 | 
13, 550 | 
21,577 
19, 580 
15, 588 
16, 964 | 
17, 042 | 
15, 009 | 
12, 576 | 

4, 537 | 
14, 913 | 


169, 764 | 


Tons. 
11, 668 


19. 699 
34, 502 
21. 132 
18, 823 | 
13,111 | 
10, 450 
oo 508 


220, 044 | 


11, 668 
22 , 947 
15. 131 
14,708 
19, 358 
33, 595 
21,578 
21, 329 
14, 568 
11, 635 
6, 508 
27,019 


Tons 
9, 425 


9, 363 | 


a 


om « 
es ed 


188 1B 


_ 148, 384 


, 003 | 
2.759 
, 143 
588 
15,7 751 
12, 568 
13, 646 
17, 418 
10, 436 
6, 976 
12, 242 
9, 576 


149, 106 


| 


129, 073 | 


11, 867 | 
11, 829 | 


190, 860 


5, 413 | 
&, 433 
11, 081 
9, 791 
14, 506 
13, 334 | 
18, 082 


127, 195 | 


6, 436 
10, 010 
9, 787 
9,714 
12%, 786 
11,210 
16, 675 
10, 753 
14, 337 
7, 993 
8, 72 
10, 651 


1885. 


Tons. 
13, 417 


10, 146 | 


14, 134 
18, 845 
23, 536 
21,291 
11, 038 
15,512 
17, 064 


11,921 | 
10, 550 | 


13, 265 


181, 619 | 


112, 675 


4, 164 


5, 509 


17, 166 } 


7, 088 | 


113, 835 | 


11,352 
&, 859 
25, 455 
17, 926 
22, 269 
20, 454 
16, 377 
20, 472 
12, 143 
12, 392 
10, 146 
4, 934 


182, 79 


0 wee = ee eee 


BALTIMORE. 


| Distribution. 


es 


1993. | 18991. | 


Receipts. 


Months. 


| 1891. 





Months. 





Tone. 
1,540 


1, 664 | 
2, 641 | 
5, 973 
3,471 


1, 458 
3, 734 


| 

Tons. | 

76, 821 | 
87, 447 
103, 235 
108, 558 
122, 475 
120, 472 
90, 166 
81, 971 
77,670 
64, 516 
43, 527 

107, 331 | 


1, 084, 189 


Tones. | 
66, 505 | 
71, 176 

113, 209 

165, 224 | 

172, 344 

118, 868 
82, 323 
88, 125 
57, 858 
58, 670 
58, 188 
58, 151 


1, 110,641 | 1,161,087 


Tons. 


Tons. 
51, 509 
106, 991 
114, 301 
112, 801 
140, 791 
123, 800 
134, 549 
97, 525 
87, 601 
53, 748 
67, 339 


Tons 


1,540 | 


1, 803 


1, 664 | 


2, 641 
3, 791 


3,471 | 


800 | 


1, 262 


3, 160 | 


3, 708 | 


Tons. 
70, 678 
73, 412 | 
139, 687 
134, 477 
151, 719 
118, 316 
88, 325 
69, 305 
60, 046 
53, 097 
53, 509 | 


70, 132 | 


1, 089, 154 


76, 583 | 


1884, 


Tone. 
68, 386 
86, 958 
134,514 
102, 608 
168, 374 
105, 827 
92; 533 
80, 259 
58, 418 
42,505 
59, 404 
42, 375 


1, 042, 251 
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Months. 1892, 1891. | 

Distribution. Tons. Tone. 

SIEIT «<i ci edakenepaanadeics aeersicabnaina 04, 168 , 499 
IGEN xincchingdaienanavmiebinéter bepenaioenaa’ 84, 169 103, 428 
Se te 170, 188 154, 720 
IEE <ocun npdidbeathinin aieabiibhdnirneweaemaied 105, 139 164, 785 
I <<. . sccgem Medlin dais soatettieistitemusiibaeinmente 124, 509 165, 653 
NPR A atc Ae RE RE IE BA's,” 127, 304 161, 386 
EET APRESS 2 OR A TE 5 182, 732 139, 078 
Bmgest...... cate Sinaia iovesiane aati 154, 426 126, 531 
NN et eiaehht 133, 983 92, 977 
I SR el eee 146, 789 135, 008 
en nendeelannesiaphewtee 55, 512 117, 163 
UNO 4. dn... cn peaheaiaaunndepebeia 78, 524 101, 070 
IONE. ccrcrncdcinnidadduliiiescasadveuman 1,425,610 | 1,402,438 | 1,552,298 


SUGAR OROPS OF THE WORLD. 


In the following table we have aimed to include the entire sugar produc- 
tion of all the countries of the world, including those crops which have 
heretofore been iznored in statictics, but which have grown to amount in 
totalto some 250,000 tons. The figures include local consumptions of home 
production wherever known, and will be corrected weekly with latest in- 
Ecmat ion. Weinvite criticism or corrections by friends in any sugar-pro- 
ducing country. 


Willett & Gray's estimates af cane-sugar crops, February 8, 1894. 














Countries. 1893-01. | 1892-93, | 1851~'02. 
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Spanish West Indies: 
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NT nnn, eatin 
British West Indies: 
a is i ee 
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Antiqua emG St. TOS ......<cccncccncces vcs 
French West Indies: 
Martinigae.. .......nnenccccsccowcnnces conens 
Guadelow 
Danish West Indies: St.Croix................. 
Hattiand Santo Domingo 
Lesser Antilles, not named above -............ 
I iiitn nn ptnthotnnee (‘Watseronnes veisendete 
Central America: 
Salvador 
I us puinuecibnwnin 
British Honduras (Belize) ...........-....- 
South America; 
British Guiana (Demerara) .........-.....- 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam) ..............-.-2 
French Guiana 
PORREIGE 6 contenen cece cenvdivseanagesinecendaemagugieaeeteretgtieees spacey 
Peru... 
Argentine Republic 
Brazil 
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EXPORTS. 
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GOTR cctssannas 


Japan (consumption 125,000 tons, mostly" 
IM POST ITE) «.. .. 2 nercmasnccemnennccecasecen . 
ee SII siathsstaerienentrnnbigliminaianeningdnltill 


I SN treet Ditsinlipitnreinienalandiiniosidinal 


a 


Australia and Polynesia: 
RINNE «5, an us dinihetetaied eels Uabratisemeneteindaiaeahiseia 
New South Wales 
NE SIMI. “1... siaizisdlibiabinsl, wimdainaiabtivieap ancien 
REL LEE T TRE 


Total in Australia and Polynesia ....... 
Africa: 


t. Wicanchdinnatibiiientn piesinsiieel 
Mauritiusand other British Possessions... 
Reunion and other French Possessions. .. 


Mote) BCR. 6 a cctsne - oe endennontoccond 
PIO: TR aise vaakitbicdiitinncbiiettidieientndl 


Total cane-sugar production._.......... .| 8, 450, 500 119, 100 061 
Total beet-sugar production (Licht) ....| 8,841,000 | Saw 515 Sar 920 


Total cane.and beetsugar production. ..| 7,201, 500 | 6,647, 615 981 
Estimated increase in the world's production. "143, as | = 


$| 822 ||2| 2222 ||| €8 





8 
= 
















[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the fleor.] 
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Table showing the importations of sugar for a.series of years al theports:of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, etc.—Continucd. 
TOTAL FOUR PORTS—continued. 





‘| ‘tection 

















1890, | 1889. 1888, | 1887. | 1886. | 4885, 
Tone. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tone 
100, 790 78, 788 67, 682 74, 708 65, 313 | 8 
88, 960 59, 711 71, 006 77, 164 89, 135 | 70. 830) 
102, 901 108, 992 81, 328 118, 939 96, 487 111.98 
142, 268 131, 950 B9, 086 136, 470 89, 791 | 118, 97 
119, 597 116, 124 95, 999 126, 116 103, 176 121) 155 
104, 016 94, 182 118, 209 91, 476 107, 671 05; 270 
117, 381 109, 354 122, 194 96, 792 115, 006 a2" BN? 
, 405 86, 422 111, 965 104, 914 112, 014 9 
92, 597 66, 811 102, 276 98, 182 102, 055 10 
69, 258 65, 621 71, 384 100, 001 79, 273 ; 
63, 676 69, 580 56, 189 73, 185 73, 168 ( 
94, 474 58, 860 112, 415 67, 175 83, 021 87) 120 
1,196,823 | 1,029, 895 | 1, 121 


1, 099, 733 1,165, 188 | 1, 116, 133 








Tuesday, May 8, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY. The other day, Mr. President, in bri 
tioning the sugar refining industry of Philadelphia and | 
tion toother industries, and in the cursory glance at tho «, 
and beet-root cultivation for the manufacture of domestic py 
sugar now fairly begun in our country, I only toucbed upon ; 
more salient points, as it would be beyond my compa 
explicit details of the industry in each refinery or co: 
counts of subsidiary lines of business. 

Before closing my remarks on this particular branch 
‘tariff question, however, I would draw attention to tho two op 
three most important points which the investigation of thi: 
dustry discloses. 

The organization of the much abused sugar trust has re 
in giving refined sugar to the consumer at a very low rong 
prices and ata much lower price than that paid by the consu 
oi refined sugar in the large beet-sugar producing count’ 
Europe. 

The grocer in Ameriea buys his granulated sugar to-day at 
about 4.18.cents per pound net cash, and distributes it at abou 
4.44.centsper pound. Im the three great beet-sugar countries of 
Eurepe the same class of sugar is distributed at prices e viva. 
lent in ourmoney to 5 cents per pound in Germany, }{ cents pur 
pound in Austria, and 9.6 cents per pound in France. 

‘This cheapness in prices to the consumer results not only by 
some economy through the concentration of business in larg 
and improved factories under uniform direction, but also by ti 
concentrated use of large capital and skillful direction of | 
continued and.complete business experience in securing sup 
of the raw material on veryadvantageousterms. The comp 
control and skillful handling of foreign markets secures ches 
raw sugar, enabling correspondingly cheap refined sugar. 

Would it be wise to return to the old status of separation and 
to drive it out of the American market and surrender it to | 
foreign producer? It is only the elimination of competition | 
buy in foreign countries that has deprived him of the power | 
advancing values, so easily effected under former conditions, in 
his own interest, but which to the consumer in this country wou 
be the reverse of advantageous, since all refiners’ producis would 
advance in consequence of the higher prices demanded by for- 
eign countries for supplies of raw sugar. 

The sugar trust, thus far at least, has proved a benefit an 
a detriment to the American consumer, and the fact of cons 
dation is no reason why it.should be stricken down. 

Would it be wise to pass such tegislation as would clos 
diminish this industry even if temporarily the price of re'in 
sugar could be further decreased by such a policy’ Th 
crease could only be of trifling extent and of temporary con\l- 
uance. It would be soon followed by increased prices exacted 
‘by the sellers of foreign refined sugar, just as soon as any si) 
unwise legislation had produced its effect in crippling t° 
American refiner and causing him to lose contro! of the fo’ ign 
raw market; and the transfer of the refining industry, whether 

rtial or total, would remove from ourselves to others & lire 
held of employment for our laborers in this and its allied in\us 
tries. 

Tf-our object is to preserve this industry to our own country 
and our own laborers protection should extend at least « 10° 
beyond the advantage given to the foreign refiner by any ex)0"* 
bounty, whereby the actual cost.of the article is artificially “° 
reused, added to the further advantage of a much lower price" 
labor and lower cost of machinery and factories used in produc 
ling ‘the refined product abroad. That all these advantages ‘ 
‘the foreign refiner are together equivalent to the — pee 

one-half to three-fifths cents per pound is shown J 
the-continued importations.of refined sugar from Europe §'2°° 
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the McKinley tariff reduced the protection to this limit. Be- 
fore ciosing t invite attention to letters received by me from 
Memphis, Tenn., Baltimore, Md., and other places which I will 
read to show how the proposed legislation is regarded. 

I will first read an article which appeared on the 9th of last 
February in the Appeal-A valanche, a Democratic paper of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the home, I believe of the distinguished Senator 
who is in command of the forces on the other side of this Cham- 
ber in the attack on American industries. This article was for- 
warded to me by a business firm of Memphis, the letter of trans- 


mittal reading as follows: 
Mempnis, TENN., February 10, 1894. 


DEAR Sim; Kindly give the attached article your attention, asit}is of vital 
importance to the question now before your honorable body. All the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries of the Western, Central, and South- 
eastern States are interested. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. MATrHew S. QUAY, 
United States Senator, Washington D. C. 


Lask the Secretary to read the article from the Appeal-Ava- 
lanche, if the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] does not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
If there be no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SUGAR-PLANTERS ARE ALARMED—WILL CANE CULTURE BE RUINED WITH 
NEITHER BOUNTY OR DUTY?—IT WILL BE, ACCORDING TO THE OPINION 
OF LOUISIANA CAND-GROWERS—SPHEDY ACTION URGHD IN LAYING THEIR 
CASE BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


The sugar production of the world last year was 7,185,000 tons. Of this 
8,415,100 tons was cane sugar and 3,770,000 beet sugar, the latter madechiefiy 
from beets produced in Europe. The quantity of sugar imported into this 
country from abroad was valued at $123,741,000, equal to $3.25 per capita, and 
an increase over the previous year of $15,688.51). Thequantity of sugar pro- 
duced in this country last year was 260,000 tons, of which 20,000 tons were 
made from beets. The cropof Louisiana last year was 226,000 tons and 340,- 
000 barrels of molasses of 50 gallonseach. The Hawaiian production last 
year was 140,000 tons, and nearly all of it was shipped to the United States 
for consumption. 

Over $1,500,000 of sugar and molasses, chiefly produced in Louisiana, was 
sold last year in the Memphis market, the number of barrels of sugar dis- 

of exceeding 80,000. ‘I'he sales would have been considerably increased 

ut for a delay or hitch in the bounty disbursements early in the season, by 

which shipments to this market were considerably hampered and delayed. 

As much as 110,000 barrels of sugar was sold here two years ago. In returu 

alarge volume of Tennessee products are annually shipped and sold for con- 
sumption in the sugar-producing area. 

A comity of interest therefore prevails between the people of Tennessee 
and other Southern States and the sugar-growing State of Louisiana. The 
agricultural people of Tennessee sell a vast quantity of cowpeas, produced 
largely in the eastern partof Tennessee, to the people of Louisiana for fer- 
tilizing purposes. 

The sugar-planters of Louisiana use every year about 75,000 bags of these 
cowpeas for fertilizing purposes, about 300,000 bushels, of which the State 
of Tennessee furnishes about 50 per cent, and Virginia and Georgia the bal- 
ance. Besides these pease a large quantity of cotton-seed meal is used an- 
nually, in which all the Southern cotton-producing States equally are inter- 
ested, for while some of the Southeastern cotton States are too far off to 
supply the large Louisiana demand for cotton-seed meal, the fact that the 
Louisiana sugar-planters buy in the spring large quantities of meal from 
the nearer States, enhances the value of the product elsewhere, so that all 
reap the benefit of this liberal use. The Western States are largely inter- 
ested in the sugar-producing Swate of Louisiana and the sugar-planters, on 
account of the blood bone and other fertilizers used in making sugar. 

For cowpeas, cotton-seed meal, and Western fertilizers are necessary an- 
nual expenses as is the fuel used under the boilers to raise steam for the 
sugar house. The Western States arealso largely interested inthe welfare of 
the sugar-producing State on account of the large quantities of corn, oats, 
and hay, which are constantly bought by the sugar-planter, forevery one 
who is familiar with the trade and the geographical condition of the State 
lmows that less grain is raised within it thanin any State of the Union,andas 
every planter must havea large stock of mules their supply of feed is drawn 
from the Western States. Every grain-dealer and shipper of grain in these 
States can testify tothis. The mules the sugar-planter use, and they are 
numerous, are taken there for sale from Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri. Sugar-planters do not raise grain, meat, or mules—everything is 
—— from other States. In fact, there is scarcely a State in the Union 
outside of the Pacificand mining States but snouid. feel a keen interest in 
the welfare of the Louisiana sugar industry, for all supply something to the 
planter for the production of sugar, besides those already mentioned. 

Pennsylvania and Alabama su ply the coal; Virginia, cowpeas and 
wagons; Indiana, sugar barrels and oop poles; New York, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and other States the expensive sugar 
apparatus and machinery. These items only include what is used for the 
a & sugar, and what State would not lose by the killing of the 

ese are ‘sitmple facts, and the advertisements in Louisiana newspapers 
published in the interest of sugar-planters give the names of the large man- 
ufacturers in the different States. So all share in the profitsof the products 
of Louisiana; all are benefited by the cane-growers, and of course the agri- 
cultura! interest of the Southern and Western, as well as the manufactur- 
ers’ interests in the Middle and Eastern States, will be impaired by injuring 
or curtailing the production of sugar. There are some rich planters who 
of course can survive the loss of this industry, but to the majority it is ruin, 
as their ail is invested in expensive machinery and sugarhouses, which 
Will be useless if cane-raising becomes unprofitable. 
It is safe to estimate the value of this sugar crop at from 822,000,000 to 
000 to the producer. The bounty of 2 cents per pound on the home- 
grown uct sums up about $9,500,000, of which Louisiana gets, when it is 
paid, about 89,000,000. 

The present value of Louisiana sugar in this market, using yellow clari- 
fled as.a basis. is 3j to 3§ cents per pound or nearly $70 per ton. The current 

is one-half to five-cighths cents per pound less than it was last year at 


At the present time the sugar bo is not available to the Louisiana 
Sugar producers, and it is very un when it will be disbursed, as the 


; 





United States Treasury is not in a promising financial condition, hence 
there is no telling when the sugar-growers will realize the past due bounty 
for the crop of 1893. As a consequence there is much complaint as well as 
disappointment regarding this sugar bounty 

Last year the bounty was promptly distributed and it did the sugar-plamt- 
ers much good. It also greatly stimulated the sugar-growing industry. and 
many of the planters on the strength of this made expensive improvements 
in opening new lands and enlarging their sugar houses as well as adding 
valuable improved machinery, supposing. of course, that the bounty would 
continue or an adequate protection be given them. But the recent passage 
of the Wilson tariff bill by the lower House of Congress, in which the bounty 
is repealed and sugar is placed on the free list, has caused gloom, if not 
consternation, to spread over the sugar-producingcommunity. The bill be 
fore Congress does not propose any compensating duty on sugar, hence the 
500,000 people of Louisiana dependent on this industry for sustenance, are in 
a@ state of doubt as to what they shall do. 

The planters of Cuba have produced 1,000,0°0 tons of sugar during the past 
ear, nearly ali of which was sent to the United Siates, and they areequally 
nterested in the saccharine tariff. They have watched the progre 4 : 

islation onsugar with anxious eyes, and feel that in the proposed free im 
portations to this country, their industry will be paralyzed in part, if not 
wholly. This country consumed last year 1,950,000 tons of sugar, valued at 
close to $200,000,000 by the time it reached the consumer. The value of the 
1,402,435 tons imported at the four chief Atlantic ports is placed at #123,000,- 
000 by the Government, which valuation is its first cost, free on board of ves- 
sels at the points of shipment for export to thiscountry. It is claimed by 
those well informed in the business thatfrom $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 of reve 
nue would readily be realized from a fair tariff on sugar, and this would 
cover the anticipated revenue deficiency, as estimated by the Secretary of 
the public Treasury. 

That the sugar producers of Louisiana look with alarm at the proposed 
legislation, as indicated by the passage of the Wilson bill, is illustrated by 
the following letters to a prominent merchant of this city, whose interests 
are allied with them. One letter says: 

‘*The fate of the sugar industry, indeed of our State, now depends upon 
the United States Senate. Can you not getup a meeting of merchants in 
terested in our business and send petitions and memoriais toyour Senators 
asking them not to ruin us?” 

Another letter from a Louisiana sugar-planter says: “We expect an 
amendment in the Senate to the Wilson bill providing for an import duty 
on sugar. The bill will then go before a conference committee, of which 
WILSON of West Virginia, and MCMILLIN of Tennessee, will represent the 
Democrats of the House. Merchants of Memphis and others interested in 
our salvation might get together and present by letters and petitions to Mr. 
MCMILLIN the necessity of a duty on sugar as the only redemption for the 
sugar industry, and in addition give him such statistics as can be obtained 
regarding the business relations between your State and city with the 
su —— of Louisiana. If the matter could be properly presented, it 
might be of some benefit to us.” 

Still another letter says: ‘‘Having just returned from Washington with 
a committee of planters, I have to say we have no hope of a bounty. With 
out a duty, the entire sugar production of the United States will become ex- 
tinct. Without a more favorable hearing and just discussion by the Sen- 
ate, substituting in the Wilson bill a duty for revenue on sugar in place of 
the bounty and no duty, as at present, we are ruined. Should our hopes be 
realized, and the desired changes made by the Senate, the biil will then go 
to a conference committee—three from the Senate and three from the House, 
The latter willinclude WILSON of West Virginia, MCMILLIN of Tennessce 
and some Republican. 

The Senate will have the chairman of the Finance Committees ani one 
other Democrat and a Republican. It would, in that event, devolve upon 
the Democratic Senators on the committee to urge upon the committee of 
the House the necessity for adopting the proposed amendments, and with 
the vote of MCMILLIN of Tennessee, it seems plain that a duty on sugar 
would prevail, anda joint report from thecommittees of both Houses would 
undoubtedly prevail. We do not think Gen. MCMILLIN has had properly 
placed before him the importance of the sugarindustry of Louisianato the 
welfare and trade relations with otner States. Those who can realize the 
importance of the sugar industry and the loss in trade to your section might 
aid in presenting such data to Gen. MCMILLIN as might in their opinion 
seem proper.” 

Still another letter, ina more serious vein, charges the Democrats with 
being incapable managers of the affairs of the country, and says: ** We in 
Louisiana are going over to the Republicans, negro or no negro. Iam as- 
tonished that MCMILLIN of Tennessee should have such ideas.” 


Mr. QUAY. I call particular attention to a letter which I will 
now read. It is from agentleman whose experience as an inde- 
pendent sugar-refiner is especially valuable in affording in- 
formation concerning sugar-refining and sugar-growing. I quote 
it entire: 











BALTIMORE, MD., February 18, 1894. 


DEAR Sir: The Baltimore sugar refinery was established a few years ago 
by citizens of this State as an independent refinery outside of the sugar 
trust. It was burned down last May, causing a very serious loss to the 
stockholders and the trade of this city. 

Besides our refinery there are at least over twenty sugar refineries outside 
of the trust—a listof some of whichis hereto annexed—which would be closed 
up and ruined, with their thousands of operatives and artisans thrown out 
of employment, unless refined sugars are given a duty of at least one-half a 
cent @ pound over and above the duty on raw sugars. 

Your particular attention is called to this, because if this duty is not given, 
“while the trust may suffer," these independent refineries, carrying with 
them large individual investmeuts, will be destroyed, and German sugar, 
produced by cheap labor, and for which a bounty is given upon its export, 
will take the piace of American sugars. 

We appeal to you, not on behalf of the trust, but on behalf of the sugar re- 
fineries outside of it, not to permit a policy to go into operation which will 
annihilate one of the largest industries in the country. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
W. W. SPENCE, 
President Baltimore Sugar Refinery. 
Hon. MATTHEW S. Quay, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


He furnishes the following list of independent refiners: 


The following independent sugar refineries are not in the trust: 
Alameda Sugar Refining Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Burdon Central Sugar Refining Company, Franklin, La. 

Bay State Sugar Refining Company, Chicago, Ll. 

Baltimore Sugar Refining Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Calcasieu Sugar Company, Lake Charies, La. 
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Chicago Sugar Refining Company, Chi 
Crescent City Sugar Refining somapany. ew Orleans, La. 

Champaign Sugar Comey, Champaign, Il. 

Howells, B. H., Sons & Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

McCahan, W. J. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marshall Refining Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Lawrence Sugar and Sirup Compan , Lawrence, Kans. 

Medicine Lodge Sugar Works Refining Company, Medicine Lodge, Kans. 
Ottawa Sugar Company, Ottawa, Ill. 

Parkinson Sugar Company, Fort Scott, Kans. 

Mollenhauer Kefinery, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 

Revere Sugar Refinery, Boston, Mass. 

Topeka Sugar Company, Topeka, Kans. 

United States Sugar Refiner , Waukegan, Ill. 

Utah ae Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Cunningham & ler, Sugar Lands, Tex. 


Ihave here two communications from Messrs. Henry Stud- 
niczka & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which I desire to submit in con- 
nection with my remarks on the sugar industry. I am advised 
that this firm is prominent and reputable and its statements en- 
titled tocredence. I read the communicationsin their entirety: 

St. Louis, March 13, 1894. 


DEAR Sie: It may be interesting information to you to note what the con- 
sumers of other countries pay for sugar as compared with the United States. 
The following is allcomputed to our currency at retail price to consumers; 

The same day the American pays for granulated 5cents per pound the 
German pays 6} cents per pound; the Austrian pays 6§ cents per pound, the 
Frenchman pays 10 cents per pound. 

For cut loaf or cube sugars in same proportion. 





0, Ill. 


All these governments collect from their people a revenue of about 2 cents ; 


per pound, but on American export sugar, to stimulate home production, an 
export bounty is paid more than equalizing this. Therefore when the Ger- 
man pays 5} cents per pogné for his granulated, thisGerman export-bounty- 

aid sugar can be retailed without import duty for 4} cents in America. In 

exico, our sister republic, sugar retails at 8 to 10 cents i pound, accord- 
ing to quality. Yet all of above countries have a prohibitory duty against 
United States sugarsand products. If beet-sugar and cane-sugar factories 
be established all over the United States, employing millions of Americans, 
we could purchase our home product for a good deal less money than the 
bounty-paid foreign sugars, for the support and maintenance of foreigners, 
can be delivered herein America, Free sugar, therefore, means destruction 
to all Americans engaged in sugar production, or their emigration tosugar- 
growingcountries. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Hon. M. 8S. QUAY, 
Washington, D. C. 


H. STUDNICZKA. 


In a sacond communication they say: 
Sr. Louis, March 17, 1894. 


DzZAR Str: Inasmuch as the sugar schedule of the Wilson bill, as it passed 
the House of Representatives, would by impairing the sugar industry of the 
United States injure not only very materially our own large business, 
which it took years to establish, but also that of thousands of other firms 
doing basiness with the sugar industry, I beg your indulgence to bring to 
your kind consideration some of the most potent points in favor of the protec- 
tion of this industry. My plea is based on a twenty-five years’ practical ex- 
— and close observation of all details concerning the vital points at 

ssue. 

I first started my public career in the beet-sugar factories of Austria, and 
this industry, only through the intense foster ng care of the various gov- 
ernments, became the formidable competitor of the tropical cane sugar, 
supporting now miilions of laborers at home and posaiee enter a bount?7 
system, the export of said beet sugar in competition with the cane sugar. 
td this was accomplished by legislative care of Europe, why should not the 
same results be brought aboutin che United States? We should produce 
the sugar we consume at home, employing millions of our laborers in pro- 
ducing the same, who would otherwise be forced to seek employment in 
other countries at this industry. We have not only the soil and climate for 
both the cane and beet sugar production, but also some localities for sor- 

hum-sugar production. nd there lacks nothing but the legislative fos- 
ering care to develop these resources and export American sugar to foreign 
lands. Whatreason should there exist for permitting millions of dollars 
to go abroad for one commodity which after ten or twenty years of foster- 
ing aone should be produced as cheaply at home as it is now manufactured 
abroad? 

Sincea citizen of the United States I have devoted almost my entire time 
to the Louisiana sugar industry, traveling during the harvest season from 
— to plantation, which puts me into possession of inside facts and 

owns which very few possess, as to the possibilities of that State asa 
sugar producer. 

You. my dear Senator, are fully informed of the financial condition of 
Louisiana after the civil war. As you are aware, it was very hard work for 
the Louisiana planters to climb up and get the credit for the necessary im- 
proved machinery to cheapen the production of sugar in order to compete 
with the world. Slowly but surely progress has been accomplished. Then 
came the bounty promise of fifteen years by the United States Senate and 
Congress, and the confidence given the capitalist with this promise created a 
progress during these three years of its existence which can hardly be real- 

by om who is not a close observer of this industry. If this bounty 
be maintained during these fifteen years, as it unquestionably should be in 
due respect for a bona fide Government promise, or, at least, if it should be 
replaced with a 2-cent tariff for a revenue during this fixed period, the cap!- 
ists with renewed confidence in their Government would without hesita- 
tion construct a large number of sugar houses of twenty to fifty millions 
pounds capacity for each harvesting season in beet and cane sugar sections, 
and the cost of production would be so enormously reduced as to enable 
competition with the world. 

All the lands surrounding such factories would be forced into cultivation 
of cane or beet to su ply the same, ani the unprofitable cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice crops woul diminished i the same proportion as cane and beet 
would increase. In all the above croos we have an ove uction, and in 
sugar alone we import seven-eighths of varown oon on, without men- 
tioning the possibilities of export, just as we now do with wheat, corn, and 
cotton. The nowexisting small sugar houses of Lo Texas, and Kan- 
sas, of one to two million pounds capacity, and therefore working toa great 
financial disadvan would gradually consolidate into large, profitable 
establishments. But this centralization and eulgrqemans of sugar houses 

uires time, during which the fostering care of the Government is una- 
voidable in order that the desired ends may,be accomplished. Inthe mean- 
time the industry would be destroyed by foreign competition. The results 
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obtained in the beet-sugar industry of Europe should be convincing proot 
to any statesman what this fostering care has accomplished, and the same 
results can therefore be expected at home. It is only a question of time 
when the United States sugar industry can become self-sustaining, and ba 
able to compete with the world in sugar production by centralization of 
sugar houses. 

o strike the beet and cane sugar industry out of existence by one legisla- 
tive stroke without giving it a chances of existence in this vast agricultural 
commonwealth, will be a unique barbarous stroke of statesmanship that 
even the Czar of Russia would hardly be guilty of. 

In conclusion I will endeavor to show what this industry means to those 
Sentes of the Union which have no land or climate adapted tothe production 
of sugar. 

If we visit a sugar plantation we willfind that, practically speaking, there 
is nothing to be found on the same but what is produced in other States of 

great Union. Sugar farms produce sugar only. In the sugar houses 
we find machinery from almost every Eastern State, Missouri being tully 
represented in St. Louis foundries. heagricultural implements come fro) 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and other middle States; mules from Ken. 
tucky, Tennessee and Missouri; corn and hay from Western States; coq} 
from Pennsylvania and Alabama; the largely used pork products, inelyq 
ing fertilizers, from packing centers, and last but not least, the Southern 
suger aarey eee in the hardest winter months thousands of famijie. 
in Missouri who are flocking down by means of the cheap river transport,- 
tion, sending the money which they earn to their homes for the support of 
their families. I am positive that in St. Louis alone not less than four 
h ousand families aresupported by these means in the winter. 

If the bounty be continued it means only 20 cents annually for each con- 
sumer in the United States, and the man who is not willing to support with 
this small mite the development of an industry that promises such possi- 
bilities and magnitude of interstate commerce is hardly worthy the proud 
name of a citizen of the United States. 

At present the Louisiana sugar industry is entirely paralyzed. All con- 
vempiated improvements are at astandstill until the Senate has decreed that 
the promised bounty must be enforced or a tariff revenue replaced. The 
foundries that last year in St. Louis had an enormous amount of work for 
Louisiana sugar houses are practically lying idle, as there is very little 
other work for them to do, as no capital can be had to give under these con- 
ditions the required credit for the sugar-house improvement. 

I most sincerely trust that I have with the above feeble effort been able to 
call your attontion to the possibilities of the industry under the Govern- 
ment protection, and should it be your pleasure I will furnish any additional 
information in my possession. 

Hoping that you will pardon me for trespassing on your valuable time, I 
remain, with high regards, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
H. STUDNICZKA & CO. 


The extent of protection to the sug ar producer should be pro- 
portioned to the extent of the industry, and should be sufficient 
to maintain and expand the cane and beet cultivation with fair 

rofit to the producer, and with the end in view of ultimately 
increasing the production toa point commensurate tothe de- 
mand in this country. 

The increase necessarily must to a large extent come from im- 
proved and enlarged cultivation of beet sugar. 

Every man, or partnership, or combination of men; every cor- 
poration, every trust, beneficent in operation, affording employ- 
ment to American labor at fair wages, establishing and main- 
taining a home market for American production which could 
not otherwise be established and maintained, and cheapening 
to the consumer the necessaries of life, is worthy of encourage- 
ment, protection, and support. In this category I include the 
sugar refining interest, whether controlled by what is known as 
the sugar trust or by independent refiners. 

The only serious argument against the trust is its large ac- 
cumulation of profits, and, as I have shown in my introductory 
remarks, it is necessary that a great industry of this country 
should have a surplus of profit in view of the continuously 
threatened attack of the Democratic party. This is especially 
the case in the manufacture of sugar, because the plant is so ex- 
pensive, and being unfit for use in any other business, the de- 
struction of the industry involves its almost total loss. 

The expensive refineries in the country, costing from two to 
six millions of dollars each, could not be adapted to the prose- 
cution of any other business, and in liquidation would not be 
worth much more than the value of the ground upon which they 
stand. Profits must be accumulated largely and rapidly for a 
time, at least, to place the industry on a secure foundation. 

I have here the argument of Mr. H. T. Oxnard, president of 
the American Beet-Sugar Association, against a repeal of the 
tariff act of 1890. Unless there is objection, I shall insert it in 
my remarks without reading it, and will pass from the discus- 
sion of the sugar clause of the tariff bill to that relating to the 
textile industries. 

{Here the honorable Senator yielded the floor. ] 
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THE SUGAR QUESTION. 


ARGUMENT OF H. T. OXNARD, AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BEET SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION, AGAINST A REPEAL OF THE ACT OF 18%, PROMISING EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO PRODUCERS AND FARMERS FOR AN INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION OF DOMESTIC SUGAR. 


On own behalf, as a licensed producer of beet sugar and in the inter- 
est of the association which I re mt, I make this my a to Congress 
and to the American poophe for justice and fair play, in favor of a retention 
of the sugar law of 1890, which promised us should continue four- 
teen years. That law was as fair a contract between Congrens and sugar 
producers as could be made between individuals, and yet the House—over- 





ruling the Ways and Means Committee—has voted to wipe it out and entail 
heavy losses upon us, not only because repeal, without an equivalent for the 
pounty, would shut up our sugar factories and render worthless millions 
in value of machinery, but we would suffer heavy loss on contracts made 
with farmers for beets, which extend over the years 1894 and 1895. __ 

Outside of Congress there seems to be a serious misunderstanding in re- 

ard to the position of the cane sugar planters of Louisiana, Texas, and 
florida, and the beet sugar farmers and sugar producers of California, Ne- 
praska, and Utah. Our industry—that of pianting the cane and beets and 
making therefrom the raw sugar—is unintelligently associated by some 
with the business of refining, conducted by what is known as the Sugar 
Trust. The two are separate alien and independent occupations and in- 

tries. 

oT is also trv. that a systematic efforthas been made to render the bounty 
law of 1890 o¢.ious to the American people, but for no honest purpose in the 
real interest of sugar consumers. Kaw sugar is as ‘free’? from duty now 
as it can be made. It ison the free list. In lieu of a 2-cent duty levied on 
it prior to 1890, Congress in that year pepemes the duty, leaving all imports 
of foreign raw sugar free. On imported refined sugar a duty of from five- 
tenths to six-tenths of a cent per pound was levied. Then, in lieu of the then 
existing duty of from 2 to 2} cents on imported raw sugar, a bounty of lj to 
2 cents was given on domestic raw sugar. 

This bounty law was a new policy. Congress had never offered encour- 
agement or protection to any industry in this form, except in the single case 
- giving a bounty in earlier days to vessel owners and seamen engaged in 
the cod fisheries. 
passed to enrich sugar producers. They received hag as much or more pro- 
tection under the law levying a duty as under this bounty law, which is a 
statute, through the operation of which the farmers of this country, pro- 
ducers of cane and of sugar beets and consumers of sugar have a chance to 
reap some benefit. Other industries obtain their encouragement or protec- 
tion through the imposition of duties. 

The act of 1890 was enacted for several specific, national objects, all in the 
interest of the people: 

First. To reduce the ‘‘surplus;”’ 

Second. To attract capital—by holding out the inducements of time and 
money—into the sugar industry, so as to increase the production of domes- 
tic sugar; 

Third. To eventually keep 116,000,000 at home that we are now sending 
abroad for foreign sugars; and 

Fourth. To cheapen the price of sugar to the people. 


The result was that the duty or tax which our people had paid 


This act of 1890 was not enacted to favor a “‘ class” nor 


on sugar of $53,000,000 was reduced in 1891 to....-........-.. a cad $32, 300, 000 
Riek pend ue be enascosees seeccnscoscnessesaseseses 76, 795 
While the ‘‘surplus”’ revenue fell to.......................-.-....-- 26,800,000 
In 1891 to ..... es aoas ann sascendbaces sunpecieeccuens sence 9, 900, 000 
Be Ne Milne 6 ane once pa csign ec scnsscncnsnsccedscoesecese 2, 340, 000 


This bounty policy, the duration of which was fixed at fourteen years, was 
supposed to be stable and permanent for the time specified, and it induced 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 of additional capital to be invested in beet sugar, 
and from 812,000,000 to $16,000,000 in the cane sugar industry. This new capi- 
tal was invested in good faith, relying upon the honor of the Government to 
maintain the law for the time promised. It was an investment in an ex- 
nsive, shy, and hazardous agricultural industry, and, so far as beet sugar 
concerned, in a new agricultural occupation, promising _~ advantage 
to the whole people; an industry which had hardly passed the experimental 
eters in this country. 
With liberal bounty and tariff encouragement abroad for nearly acentury, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Russia, etc., have become exporters of 
sugar, all being rivals with whom we must contend. 

Lever since the enactment of the first tariff act (1789) and down to 1816, a 
duty had been levied on sugar for revenue, but in the tariff act of that year 
an increased duty was imposed on sugar, not only for revenue but also to 
encourage an increased production. Under this policy the people had paid 
for foreign sugar down to 


1s9upwards of......- ional Renskilaeken pnbinnincnbibadadinaeiethen -- $3,000,000,000 
Th cnc an cdwebae ne seditatlknseh anne sedsesnneden 1,500,000,000 


In spite, however, of the duty encouragement given to sugar—in common 
with other industries—its production failed to increase as rapidly as Con- 
gress thought desirable, and its increase fell behind our rapid increase of 

pulation, its production here being confined to the product from cane. 
cting upon the theory that a bounty was a stronger stimulant to induce 
production, and that it was one of the methods to accomplish the desired 
result, the act of 1890 was passed. The duty on sugar prior to 1890 was 
added to the price of sugar paid by the consumer, because our home pro- 
duction had not reached a sufficient aggregate to act asa rival, and so to 
level prices as competitiondoes. It also resulted, because of this condition, 
that the duty imposed not only raised the price of imported sugar, but the 
duty was likewise added to the domestic product, the situation being this, 
py ty tye we paid for foreign sugar and molasses $93,000,000, and duty on 
t $54,896,000. 

Raw sugar now sells, wholesale, for 2} cents per pound, and granulated 
for 4cents, while consumers pay from 5 to 5} cents, which is at least 2} cents 
cheaper than before the bounty law was enacted. Why should the people 
want the bounty law repealed? There may be a deficit in revenue making 
a resort to reimposition of duty .~y necessary, but even then a cent duty, 
and a cent bounty payable from the duties on sugar, would be the part of 
wisdom. That duty would pay the ey and give us an average net reve- 
nus of $16,000,000 per annum until 1900, or in all $128,000,000. 

Without sufficient duty or bounty encouragement our sugar planters and 
farmers can not compete with the bounty-fed and cheap-labor sugar nations 
ofthe world. Our industry would perish and foreign countries could then 
levy any price on us they wished for sugar. It is neither wise nor econom- 
ical to place ourselves in their power. 

It costs from 4} to 5} cents a pound to make raw sugar in this country, 
and producers get for it 2} cents and bounty 1}, or a total of 4} cents. 

Those who cry out for free sugar are deluding the people, for they have 
free raw sugar now! ‘The bounty only costs 15 cents per annum per capita, 
in return for which the people get cheap sugar, saving in one year per 
capita—compared with the — policy—at least $1.75. eens of the bounty, 

thoutoffering an equivalent, is playing intothe hands of our foreign sugar 

a a want the American market and who would crush out our home 
ustry 

afew weeks ago a great outcry went = for the repeal of the Sher- 

man law as a thing freighted with woe, evil, and peril, an obstacle to 

“good times,” just as a cry goes up now, from a few, for a rapeal of the 

bounty on homemade sugar! 

Congress can not afford at this critical juncture, but promising outlook 
for ar, to have its policy molded by clamor and ignorance, much less 


by pPaameice. 
The law of 1 promised and agreed that ‘‘on and after July 1, 1891, and 
Until July 1, 1905,” there should be paid to our domestic producers of sugar 
from 1} to 2 cents per pound, depending on its quality. 
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Why should this Government, because it has the power, repudiate its con- 
tract, agreement, or moral obligation?’ And in what essential respect, as a 
matter of principle, is the force of the moral obligation embodied in the act 
of 1890 less than it Was under the famous compromise tariff act of 1833? In the 
act of 1890 a limit of time is fixed; continuance, or the duration of the law, 
Was an essential element of the enactment. 

In the act of 1833 we find the same language—“ until June 30, 1842, the 
duties imposed by the act of 1832, as moditied by this act, shall remain and 
continue to be collected.” And they did remain and were collected, not- 
Withstanding a proviso permitting that law to be changed prior to 1842, in 
the interests of revenue. Men of all parties scrupulously observed its pro- 
visions until it expired by its own limitation, notwithstanding there were 
several deticits after its enactment and prior to its expiration. 

The fiscal condition to-day, compared with that in 1890, being reversed, 
the Treasury being pressed for money, an income tax and the repeal of the 
bounty law are proposed— 

First—Because the policy of the present law is a drain on the Treasury, 
where the duty policy replenished it; and, 

Second. Because the bounty policy is assumed by some to be odious, if 
not unconstitutional. This, however, is based upon a political tenet and in 
no way interests the people nor the Treasury. The former want cheap sugar 
and the Treasury wants money. 

Before proceeding further allow me to say that the present law was not 
enacted at the suggestion nor solicitation of the sugar-producers. On the 
contrary, it was substituted for the Sosy gee in the face of their objec 
tions and their protests! It was realized that the bounty system would 
stand in the open to be seen by all men, and that it would be—as it has 
been—liable to the attack of those who might not comprehend its national 
objects and purposes, and of others who might be disposed to tear down the 
work of political opponents. 

When the bounty system, in the dual form, was suggested in 1888-89, the 
cane-sugar people stated before the Senate committee that the then existing 

rotectionto theirindustry was absolutely necessary to enable them tocarry 

ton—namely, the protection practically of 2 cents a —— forsugar. When 

asked if they would not be content with having one-half of that protection 
in theform of a bounty of a cent a pound and the other half inthe duty as 
proposed, they stated that if the dual system could be as enduring as the 
method then in existence they would be content with it; but they said that 
they were afraid that somebody would come along in the Senate or House 
of Representatives and insist after a while that Louisiana wasreceiving too 
much bounty. 

Like all other great interests, sugar is greatly concerned in stability of 
policy, and when the fourteen years of supposed repose from tariff changes 
was Offered, capital came forward in firm reliance on the Government's 
promise. 

The sugar-producers reluctantly acquiesced in the present law when and 
only after it had been ascertained that Congress was unalterably determined 
in 1890 to reduce the revenue by repealing the duty, and placing raw sugars 
on the free list with a reduced duty on refined sugar, and to substitute for 
the existing one / the bounty policy, as a compensation for the repeal of the 
encouragement it had been receiving under the duty policy. 

LOSSES INCIDENT TO REPEAL. 

The result was that the sugar people did invest their capital, and, in order 
to insure stability of crop and so lessen the cost of sugar to the people, they 
madecontracts extending into the future. For instance, I have one contract 
with Mr. Gird, a farmer in California, to raise for me annually until 1806 a 
certain tonnage of beets for the Chino factory at 8% per ton. his contract 
was made, relying on a continuance of the bounty law. And we have al- 
ready made our contracts with many other farmers for beet tonnage for 1894. 
With a statute running in our favor for eleven years of its unexpired term, 
we were fully justified in making these contracts, and Congress should see 
that we are not injured in case of a repeal or a modification of the law. If 
the bounty is repealed and sugar is given but a cent duty, the loss would be 
at least $1 per ton on beets. 

The first thing therefore which Congress should do, in case of a repeal of 
the bounty, would be to protect us on these contracts from this inevitable 
loss. It can do this in one of twoways: By making the duty on sugar equiv- 
alent tothe present bounty or by having any amendatory law take effect, 
say, July, 189. Congress can not fail to see and realize that this is a very 
serious financial matter to us. It is the custom of all beet-sugar producers 
to make this class of contracts in advance to insure a tonnage, lessen cost, 
cheapen sugar to consumers, and secure a paying aggregate of product. Of 
course under an ordinary tariff, liable to change any year, we must have 
made our contracts, taking all the risks, and in such a case we would have 
made them in a tentative way, but in this case we had a right to rely on the 
promised duration of the bounty act, and while the Government has power 
to repudiate its obligations we are forced to perform our contracts. 

Whatever objections there may have been to the House committee bill, it 
recognized and made provision for the losses which our contracts with 
farmers in 1894-1895 would entail; it left the bounty on until 1895 and gave 
us a reasonable bounty for two years longer, which evinced some regard 
for our equitable rights and unfortunate situation, and for which that com- 
mittee has our thanks. 


PLEDGES REDEEMED BY SUGAR FARMERS, 


I have stated the objects of the bounty law, and shown that capital was 
enticed by its terms intothe industry to the extent of tentofifteen millions. 
The increase in production has been quite phenomenal. According to the 
Statistical Abstract for 1892, the increase in cane sugar—1891—shows a fair 
increase over ie 1893 shows an increase over 1890 of 100 per cent. 





Cane sugar production: 
Tons. 
OD si tinsictindven Shiecnknsedasen chavetddbdah teetacenecceboccedsasceuce 153, 909 
| RRS ATE NTE EE 136, 503 
a cc dee itd tae lens ens hadi aceudesebacasceepnete ha umd 221,951 
1908 (early frost in Louisiana). .... 20.2.2... ccccccc. -scccccccccccesses 106,487 
1893 (early frost in Louisiana) ................-........- ---not yet at hand 


The figures of domestic production of cane sugar, according to Willett & 
Gray’s Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, are: 
Long tons. 


italic sith thier ated dbeddichans kacndhiaunnswiadnadaiiiadmeaed 134, 844 
DE nindddvetindansd ie itend dba nind dh adsandbbad dentate tunetadad oe 225, 415 
PCa cack dduncapAda dba ctcs tunmkcrcddndien bent sobsocenxmacnnant about 270,000 


of which Louisiana in 1893 produced, say, 263,000 tons. 
Beet sugar production: 


Tons. 
a ea a el eee cng nabononerankgninmababdionn 2 
4 tech ee acta anicokideenwknbanas wideid immmieteii 5, 400 
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As follows: the world would need to look to Cuba for the largest port 

Pounds. | and sugar could not fail to materially advance in cio {on of its supply 

WIRE O EL ....nncncancsacnencscces - 20,000,000 The drought in Germany and the short crop in Cuba in 1892 raised th 
Thino, Cal.....-. 15, 000, 000 ice of sugar here from one-half to three-quarters of a cent a pound; e 
Alvarado, Cal... 4,485,000 | that our people paid 820,000,000 more for sugar this last year than they paid 
Lehi, Utah ....20.2---202 .nocccesecnenenscosnncenecenvercceneccecconccce 4,000,000 | the previous year, showing clearly the effect of any policy not calculated t, 
I a ea - 4,000,000 | render us independent of foreign countries for sugar. So long as we a 
Grand Island, Nebr............ «----- 2,000,000 | sue a tive policy toward sugar we will not only be victims of the 1 
LEAL ELLE EL, IN LTTE IEE 100, 000 | matic fortunes foreign sugar nations, but epidemics increase ; ~4 
price of sugar, if indeed they do not sow the seeds of disease, to defend o> 
I secant tnt clintineseiegnpenadtnteahgplipiabnaiapins aides pidaine eighianhititnteninicciaigt 49, 100,000 | selves against which large nen are required. _ 
Every consideration, financial and otherwise, should prompt us to throw 






So that we are to-day, in our sugar oduction, in about the 


egate off our dependence on foreign nations for sugar supply at the earliest > 
same position that Germany was 1983. Her production was: naan pos 


sible moment. 














Tons. | 1n.1801 foreign sugar-costms................--.-sencsese---s-----.-- 8105, 729.210 
En TGSB Lore gn:GUgor COSt TS... . ..nn nace ne cnc eoceewccnennene-. 104, 400’ 000 
In 1893 foreign. sugar cost us OVer ...........-.-.------------------- 116, 600, 000 






The exports and papers to and from sugar-producing countries do yor 
show the amount of gold that must have been sent abroad for sugar. jo; 
instance, our imports of sugar from Ouba in 1892 amounted to %60,538,765 ang 
in 1893 to 860,637,670, while our imports from exceeded our exports to Cuba in 
1892 ayenen en, and in 1893 864,550,000; and yet we seem to have sent in gold 
to Cuba in either year on 200,000 in 1892 and $6,400,000 in 1893. We paid 
gold in exchange ‘through m: 










And in about the same relative position also that France was somewhere 
in 1880, say. Her production was: 








OO. ..n pt dlipeinces nitibibtnbbatusiinhetstthenanbadtebnedescotebveunatniin ««-« 150,000 
soneee scree nacerncssneneeccnnenneescenancemessncncecseccessasencaane 398,270 | Imports from and exports to sugar-producing countries for fiscal year enii), 
June 30, 1892. ? 
Countries. Imports. | £xports. Sugar | Excess of 


imports. imports. 











Cuba ...............----.-] 877,931,671 | 817,958;670 | 960,638,552 | $59,978, 101 
Hawaii .......... 8,075,882 '| 3,662,018 | = 7,442,047 | 4,413, 854 
s 2, 298, 748 1, 019, 450 2, 017, 739 1, 274, 298 
naa a 
ustria- ary , 718, , 52%, , 818, 6, 190, 585 
sugar industry shows nearly 5 40 a 
per cent of increase over 1891 and 100 per cent over 1892, while the cane Philippine Islands. . 6, 508, 668 Teen 2,417,100 ©, 247, 799 





ar increase in 1893 is 100 per cent over and 20 cent.over 1891. And 


I ‘to say further that but for the early —_ peanens 
agitation in and out of Congress we should to-ay have ad fac- 
tories at Anaheim, Westminster, and San Diego in California, and Omaha 
or Lincoln in Nebraska, at ee and probably at Sioux City in Iowa, 
at Spokane in Washington, at Syracuse in New York. 


re 






CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 


Itiswell known that under the bounty policy the people of this country 
felt.able:to buy 20 per cent more sugar in 1893 than in 1890. 

Willett & Gray make the consumption of sugar in the United States to 
have been, per capita, as follows: 







BENBFICENT EEFECT OF BOUNTY TO CONSUMERS. Pounds 
That the bounty policy has cheapened the cost of sugar is.a ‘matter well BE anennvo nena eee hk ee r : 


known to Representatives in Oongress, as itis to every household in the 
land. The average eee of refined ange, prior to the enactment 
of the bounty law, was, acco to Willett & Gray's Sugar Trade Journal 
of February 1, 1894, as follows: 












ow nm sree. ADVANTAGES ‘TO CONSUMERS OF THE BOUNTY POLICY. 
Sia nseencinthiodhitgiaienadlstesseessietiaan piibidahaiiiaeisilinelibtinn schsohichiaili The aggregate financial benefit accruing to consumers of sugar under the 
1891 _........ anocsaee a2 s- enw nnncenn== eo cman enema nnacnnnccncerncece cece bounty policy has already been very considerable and is shown in this wise, 
maeenenncet snason nn casnanceccoccenenssemmnasscaneces cansacccona a 4 | and it comes home to every house in the land. 
BEE n. cncnnncomannacensesnsnacsnnesccccunnnasen eatin nenmnannemiamtidmmandinniag was a Willett & Gray make the consumption of sugar in the United States to 
ee wenn ---~---------------------- Sand4} | have been as follows: 
Tons 
The price of refined sugar to consumers has been 44, 5, 5}, and 6 cents, de- = Teh 29 
ding somewhat on location, the average having ee a 
thay are getting tnow fora) ands, shew: pseomeinptons a). Weer | 1998 ..-.-.-.-.-..--------------- ot ee ee... Ae 
; DICit inddenienininintnethAnunanettenanidinaciannccesseecnece Ay fl, 01! 





house to usegrocery circulars, distributed in this ,Lread: every 
ponnd of tea you from us we will give you a of sugar free !"’ 

Where in the ot eee eae get re sugar at better rates? 
Some one will say, “in England,” it must be remembered that a very 
considera»le amount of the sugar consumed there is brown or colored, and 
not refined. And yet England to-day is not. averse to ae Saanent in 
Queensland offering liberal loans to encourage sugar factories. 

1893, consumption, in pounds................... enccancaaene My edi, 880, 640 


WE ARE T00 DEPENDENT FOR SUGAR. non acne mmc 
Average re price to conszmers before the enactment of the 
The cause of the fluctuations in the price of ee inenbinninnctshenannescmensenonsenndi cents .. 
ago, resulted from a short in in 1892, from cholera in Eur the 
same year,and from droughtiin the beet fields on the Continent. It is also 
known that in 1892, during the visitation of cholera in the lower bay at New 
York, when the avenue for the importation ofsugar from Hamburg was shut, 
the price ofsugar sudde increased nearly three-fourths ofa cent a pound, 
and thiscontinued six . TheCuban producersseeing the plight we were 
in, put the extra price on their sugar to us, which the refiners paid, and in 
turn saddled on our people. Here was the sum of $4,000,000 transferred from 
the pockets of the Americanconsumers to the pockstsofthe Cuban producers 
in the short s of, oy ati Gave. 
T also read from one of the t-known sugar authorities, the Louisiana 
Planter, of October, 1893, as follows: 
“Messrs. Willett & Gray’s telegram to the Picayune ‘indicates that the 
New York sugar refineries were last Sunday because cf the lack of 


Tie increase in 1891 over 1890 shows bow the people appreciated the beneti- 
centeffect of the bounty law that cheapened sugar. 


i tea ee dicineennnanne 1, 891, 911 
ilies i A nee idl al it aa titania nietigimeaoaneaque 2, 240 















Since the passage of the bounty act the average retail price has atid 
been, say, 5} cents per pound, or ....... chtaietaiincniacisada wieiieshiin taindll 233, 083, 435 


Mifference in favor Of CONSUMETS .. ...... .... 2-2. cc cwee conn ee ee nene $120, 073, 235 


Enough to liquidate the bounty for eleven years, provided the production 
did not increase. Increase, however, is one ofthe very objects of the pres- 
ent law. 

In other words the people were able, under the present policy, : 
to keepin their pockets ‘in 1893 the sum of. ...........-..-.-...-.. 8109, 073, 285 
Besides paying the bounty of about ._..........-........----.--...- 11, 000, 000 


Se 




















supplies, but started up Monday with fresh supply of rawsugars received 120, 073, 209 
on Sunday. Was there ever before this such a hand-to-mouth supply of As follows by maepentons with the duty policy: 
sugar in the Union? 1893, sugar impor cick hiehiennnentsniiiibeahiadipcnin tees 1,609, 911 
“September 80, 1893, the Cuban stocks indicate anexcess of near 50,000tons | Pounds ....................----.- ~~. --n-e---------nne- 2,240 
over the same date last year, reflecting the stubbornness with which the 
Cubans held on to their sugar, they believing that the shortage of over 150,- 3, 606, 200, 640 
000 tons of their-own crop and the short cropin Europe justified a farhigher | Duty............-.-...--..--..------..-.--.--...cents__ ~ 
range of suger values than those current.” —————— 
This has always been so. For instance, in 1836, when it was calculated , 872, 124, 012 
that Louisiana was producing about one-sixth of the world’s nein, 0 AAR De OU none. conaccacenncaen 11, 000, 000 , 
an early winter South in 1835 reduced Louisiana's crop to one-third of the a 83, 124, O12 






average. Prices rose from 5 and 6 for common sugar to 11 cents, and: Cuba 
Keron” price 2 cents, and our imports of sugar cost usanincrease of ever 


1820 the season was disastrous in Louisiana, and the coer product did 


Under the old duty policy the people would have paid revenue on impor! ed 
sugar, since the enactment of the bounty policy, as follows: 


1891,.0n 1,614,580 long ‘tons, or 3,616,659,000:pounds, at 2 cents... 872, 333, 18) 







little more than cover the cost of uction. Only 47,000,000 pounds were | 4899" on 1,507,306 longtons, or 3,577,965,440, at 2 cents 71,559, 808 
produced, and what was the result? Sugar rose from iy to 2 cents in price, | ; "40g. : ; aa , 124, 012 
While in 1890 the product was 100,000,000 pounds and the price fell to 6 cents | 18% On 1,600,011 Jong: tons, or 9,608,200, 640. at 2.cents oe 
per pound. So, too, in the case of a European war between the beet-sugar i 8 B00 





producing countries of Europe—which is not only a possibility, buta stro’ 
probability, o to the decreased production in those countries cuaies & In lieu of which they have paid bounty amounting to, say-...-. “25, 900, 000 
od of s on resulting from war—we would have to gt by way of = 
creased price for sugar, in two years, more than would widate EES SN ERE LITE LE LITE LN 192, 016, 5 
bounty that would be paid here during the remainder of the century, because | Oran annual averageof...........--- ..-...----------0n nnn nnnneenee 63, 672, 
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About $1 per capita per annum; and of course they would also, had the 
duty policy prev led, have paid the duty price on the domestic sugar con- 
sumed, Which was— 





Romer em £8,280 pOUNdS) —_... -... 2220-2 eon eon ene- 22+ --- oe 221, 951 
ey crop reduced by early frost Rr 165, 437 
1808, Lomistana 022-2 2on enone onan woe een e cence ew ne eens ns sone 270, 000 

ED iritrerrienecccnnccsccccccn snes cresnacsavenvercess 1, 470, 309, 120 
Ditty .....-- . ------- ---- - -- +--+ = - -- 222 ++ enn eo oo o-oo CONUS... 2 
$29, 406, 182. 49 

caret aires nn onw ane cereewses cnn cataccenene~ Seg ueep eres 
Making the total difference to the people-.........-......-.----. 220, 423, 682. 40 


hich they have kept in their pockets. 
had yet this bounty kaw is called robbery, pillage, and plunder by men who 
would excite prejudice. : 
The interest for‘one year on this sum at 6 per cent would be 








ee ee. on mam anseeine Cuassen qaasoaepeeoe $13, 200, 000 

Cr 60 percent of the total bounty paid. 
Net balance in favor of bounty policy -.....--......----...-.... n 36, 949, 073 
Because this, withthe bounty ...............-...........-..---.. “ 11, 000, 000 
And had ‘we paid the duty.of 2 centsa pound ..........-......... 72,124, 212 
Makes the-total shown above .... .... ..__ ....... .....~...........-. $120, 073,285 
Ora per capita, on the basis of 65,000,000 people, of. ............ - 31.84 
Saving toa family of fivepersons, per annum. ....................-.... 9.20 
Making: comparison in.a little different form, between the duty and 


the bounty policy, and it comes to this: 
The average consumption of sugar is 65 pounds per capita. 


DUTY POLICY. 





I anne nt nn rnc cence ewnnncewn en 325 
Price vaiienr duty policy to consumers ..............4 cents per pound _. 8} 
827: 08 


BOUNTY POLICY. 


Family of five persons... ..g------.------------.---.---.pounds-. 225 
Priceunder bounty policy to Customers ___.._._. cents per pound... 5} 


— 17/87 





Difference in favorof bounty polioy .........-...... tndontadabiaeiaamtnity 9:21 


NATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE BOUNTY POLICY. 


Let me | ape some additional advantages of ‘the bounty policy as com- 
pared with anything not its full equivalent. 

It. is quite img 40. say,upon the record, that the present law is not 
working out its objects. That being so,agriculture is being diversified at a 
most opportune time; ata time when the area at our command for wheat 
andi corn is probably, in connection with that.of foreign governments, in 
excess of the amount calculated to insure the best prices for those cereals. 
Another consideration is that to insure enough domestic sugar for home 
consumption we would require, say, 800 sugar factories turning out 50,000 
pounds a day during a ‘‘campaign”’ of 100 days in a year. 

This would mean call on the farmers of this-country annually 






Sor, Sams Of BOGS. ....0<. 2000 orn c0coce euecwccewecasoucsuensceuseces 24,000, 000 
For-which t MAREE PORIBOR AEB were ccnnvecncnusnsensenceces B20, 600, 000 
The area cul ,8cattered probably over .a dozen or more o 

SE IID, cnnsecossceneeoeses wens tnemiibenbanseouss 1,600, 609 
The'value of the labor required in the beet flelds per annum 

would ee NE iccacnctcnidiignnewimeade wiiminitiia epi ines 840,000, 000 
i a cee mbeneeneinlabeunobed K 
The coal.consumed would.cost___- 

Thecoke- consumed wouldcost._........... 





Tho limestone consumed would cost 8,600, 000 
The freight-on materials would cost 5,750, 000 
Filter bags, olls, and grease would cost -............-......-...... 2,400,000 

hci deed cele evrceisaonshenaitines aieins renal dichaniete eyascitans 230, 950, 000 


Weshould not delude ourselves with the idea that the two or three States 
now growing sugar are the only ones interested in this industry. On the 
contrary, the mechanic, the luborer, the merchant, and the farmer in many 
States, aside from the cane, beet, and sorghum belt, are deeply interested in 
this struggle. Prior to 1857 Louisiana had paid to Eastern foundries and 
machine shops over $10,000,000 for engines, sugar ‘mills, kettles, furnaces, 
doors, tes, bars, vacuum pans, mps, water pipes, wagons, and har- 
ness. She had paid to Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Indiana over %7,500,000 for mules and horses for her plantations. She had 
ae every year over $1,500,000 of pork, $65,000 of flour, $275,000 of shoes, 

1,250,000 of clothing, half a million dollars of blankets, and ‘81,250,000 of 
horses and mules, or a total of nearly $4,700,000 annually. She has three 
times the amount of capital invested that she then had, and her calls on 
those States for agricultural products, mechanical a and her 
sugar preduct makes an interstate commerce of $50,000,000 annually. 


BENEFIT TO FARMERS, 


‘It is of material consequencealso to the country to realize that there is no 
known industry which calis for the employment of such a variety of labor 
and of: material asthatofsugar; no industry in which agriculture and man- 
ufacture, and even t tation or inland commerce, are brought more 
closely ther; none 80 completely shuts out the mid@leman who 
is abroad in the sand peertagapen the people. The farmer has his market 
Sure and close at ; ‘he delivers his beets or cane and receives his money 
in- cash without deductions for commission, storage, or other charges which 
reduce his profits, and he knows just what he is to receive per ton and when 
he is toreceive it, and he can calculate very closely what his profits will be. 
He puts in-his labor against God’s sunshine for a crop, and he knows that 
out-of the $10.81 which it has cost me at the Grand Island beet-sugar factory 
toreduce his ton of beets into 165 pounds of refined sugar, that hereceives $5. 
He also knows that I receive for that sugar from 3 to 4 cents per 

I enc oe pneticiepbeuhdichaus'snesnieyconsiniaiieada 
And 2.cents bo’ Nitin ood seasick cedinns unterhaonamntaniliimanmiadas a. 


9. 90 

And he therefore understands that we are equal partners in the business, 
because out of the $9.00 which I receive for the manufactured product of his 
ton of beets, he receives $5, or a trifie over one-half, and hence that he must 
receive one-half of the eee - Why not help the farmer when there is a 
chanee? Another considerat is that farmers within a very considerable 
ofasugar factory appreciate the advantages of this industry in an 
dn-vaiue of their lands. In fact, land values around and about 
a have increased 25, 50, and even 100 per cent, and this is so 
beet-sugar factories are located, and because of the thorough till- 
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age of lands for a crop of beets, other crops—when rotated—yield a double 
roduct; and when the pulp comes to be used for cattle, as itis abroad, the 
nerease in number and weight of stock becomes apparent. 
PRICE OF SUGAR ABROAD. 

The question has been asked—and I think by the distinguished Secretary 
of the l'reasury—why is sugar so dear in Germany under the bounty policy? 
It issusceptible of easyreply. On the Continent—where no reasonable effort 
has been spared since the time of Napoleon to increase and maintain sugar 
production by offers of bounties, exemption from taxation, loans and h 
tariffs—there isand has long been a ‘‘consumption”"' or internal-revenue tax 
ongugarfor revenue tosupport alargestanding army, and high tariffs to give 
thé home market tothe domestic sugar producers. This naturally operated 
to raise the price of sugar. Iam not here to pass judgment upon the wis- 
dom of their double taxation policy, but I dosay that thesystem of bounties 
given abroad has enabled nearly every nation on the Continent to become 
exporters of sugar. Their policy is not ours. 

Any policy which levies but 15 cents per capita bounty tax upon the peo- 
ple annuaily, and which lessens the cost of sugar to the people 2 cents a 
20und, and produces the other results I have enumerated, and which in ad 

ition promises to render us independent of the world for sugar and to give 
us refined “free sugar,”’ may be inimical to the tenets of some political faith 
and theconvictions of men, but it can not fairly be said to be “‘odious” in an 
economic sense, nor burdensome to the people, who are just awakening to 
its manifold advantages. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE FOR SUGAR. 


If we did not possess the requisite area and kind of soil, the proper cli- 
mateand the capital and energy necessary to produce our own sugar with 
necessary and reasonable encouragement, the whole argument for consid- 
eration for sugar would fall to the ground, but these things have been dem- 
onstrated and the era of experiment is therefore passed. 

Prof. Wiley, of the Agricultural Departnrent, in a late bulletin, says 

“Oalifornia is the most promising State for the manufacture of sugar 


ts. 

“Colorado shows & great interestamong the farmers in the culture of the 
sugar beet. The experience which has been gained in Colorado and other 
— Western States is such as to lead to the greatest encouragement; 

n— 

‘*Kansas sugar beets of — sugar conteut can be produced; that 
ee is a State peculiarly well suited tothe production of rich sugar 

ts; — 

‘*Missouri, the northern part of the State is especially well suited to the 
growth ofsugar bests of high grade. 

“Nevada shows beets with a phenomenally large sugar content, while 

“New Mexico the sugar beet, under proper agricultural conditions, can 
be made to produce a phenomenally rich beet; and that beets in— 

“New York show a very highcontent of sugar; the beets in— 

“Ohio and North Dakota show a very fair sugar content, more interest 
having been shown.in Ohio during the past season in regard to the sugar 
beet than ever before, and attention is called to the fact, that especially in 
the northern part of that State, there are vast areas suitable to the culture 
of—the climate there being favorable to—a high grade beet; that 

‘‘Oregon shares with the rest of the Pacific Slope special advantages for 
beet culture; and he classes— 

: ‘*South Dakota with Nebraska; the latter State ranking second to Cali 
ornia. 

“Virginia shows a fair content of sugar, the State of— 

‘Washington showing a very high content of sugar. 

‘*“Wisconsin shows great capabilities for beet-sugar production, while the 
beets in— 

“Wyoming are extremely rich in sugar—and 

‘*Utah being well suited to beet culture.’’ 

“What a marvelous areaishere found for the successful production of the 
raw material for sugar! In view of these facts, it would be almost criminal 
tonow throwaway ouropportunity. Wecan not retrace a false step in halt 
a century.” 

It is most unfortunate, in my judgment, now that this law is on the stat 
ute books, that any legislation calculated to paralyze the sugar industry or 
to even bring it to a standstill should find favor in high places. As was well 
said by Mr. WInsox’s committee, the party in power is in no way respons!i- 
ble for the bounty law, and it being in its nature a contract, as held by the 
United States court in Louisiana, involving on the part of the Government 
a high moral obligation toward those who, relying upon the honor of the 
Government, have invested large sums in sugar production, its continuance 
would not be a breach of political faith by those who may differ as to the 
wisdom of its original-enactment or the expediency of its continuance. 

And now, what were the considerations which led the Ways and Means 
Committee toreport a gradual modification of the present law? Let the re- 
port of the majority speak on that point. It says: 

“Weshould have preferred to wipe out at a single legislative stroke the 
existing bounty system. We believe it to be contrary tothe spirit of our 
institutions, and can conceive of no circumstances under which we should 
have advocated or approved its introduction intoour laws. We founditex- 
isting there, as we tind it virtually existing in every other schedule of the 
tariff, and dealing with it, in its more open and offensive form, in the same 
spirit we have dealt with other schedules where large property interests aro 
at stake, we have reported a provision for its repeal by such stages as shall 
gradually obliterate it from our laws, while permitting those who have in- 
vested large means under the expectation of its continuance reasonable 
time in which they may prepare to take their stand with the other indus 
tries of the country.”’ 

In support of this, Mr. WILSON, on the floor of the House, reiterated this 
sentiment (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1244), and he also said: 

‘*Throwing aside all disguise of language, there is as genuine a bounty in 
the wooden schedule, there is as true a bounty in the cotton schedule, there 
is as true a bounty.in the iron and steel as there is a sugar schedule! The 
one is hidden in an indirect law, the other stands in the open. where it is 
seen and_recognized of all men.” 

We thank Mr. WILSON for stating this so clearly and truthfully. Mr. 
TARSNEY, &@ member of the Waysand Means Committees (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 1233), sustaining the House report and alluding to the sugar 
producers, said: 

**T am not willing to apply any remedy for the evilsof our industrial con- 
ditions, so suddenly as to result in the absolute destruction of any indus- 
try. * * * It was represented to us by honorable men that upon the 
strength of the provisions of this (bounty) law, they had gone on and made 
large investments in machinery and other appliances to develop this in- 
dustry; investments which they would not nave made except for the 
ea a of this provision of law. We find them in that condition, and we 

elieve their representations, that if this bounty was suddenly taken away 
from them, they would lose entirely all opportunity to recompense or re- 
imburse themselves, in any degree, for the extraordinary expenditures 
whichthey had made upon the promise and faith of the law.”’ 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, a member of the committee, in support of the com- 
mittee bill, said: 

“There is one advantage and one advantage only about the direct bounty, 
and that is that it does openly and aboveboard and designedly that which a 
a eed tariff does secretly, concealing its operations from the vision of 

he people. 

“We are not responsible for either the existing bounty or protective tariff 
We are responsible to the American people to get rid of both the bounty and 
the protective tariff by as rapid a process as is possible under existing con- 
ditions. What does our bill say in regard to this bounty? It does not pro- 
vide for its immediate repeal, but it provides for its gradual repeal. 

* * * “Without one word in advocacy of the bounty; without onewerd 
or one syllablein its defense, with earnest opposition to it all, but environed 
by difficulties inherited from our political opponents, the committee after a 
careful consideration of all sides of the question, came to the final conclu- 
sion that this was the speediest mode of relief, and the best provision that 





they could get through Congress in the present state of divided council, and 
the great divisions of sentiment and opinion at present existing in Con- 
gress.” 


Mr. BRYAN, a member of the committee, in supportof the committee's bill, 
said, referring to the Harter amendment to repeal the bounty and place a 
duty of | cent on sugar: 

“Tf this amendment goes through, if you take the bounty away and put it 
on sugar in the form of a tax, you simply prevent the Government from 
collecting thatamountof money by anincome tax. * * * Those whoare 
pee to an income tax want this tax (duty) onsugar retained as a means 
of raising revenue, but I hope those who are in favor of an income tax will 
vote with the committee to retain this descending bounty and thus ayoid 
the necessity of putting a tax onsugar.” * * * 

I think I risk nothing in saying that the sentiment which struck from the 
committee's bill the modified bounty schedule was moved by no considera- 
tion whatever tor justice and fair dealing for the sugar industry. The vote 
which struck the committee's proposition frum the bill was given to reach 
another result—the imposition of an income tax. To attain that, no risk 
was taken; all barriers supposed to be in front of it were thrown down, the 
modified bounty clause was stricken out by the House, which left the way 
clear for extremists to suggest and to vote for “free sugar,” and thus this 
great national industry was left to the tender mercy of the Senate. The 
American people believe in fair play and in justice. 

But even the committee’s bill was a ve arsh remedy to apply. It was 
& reduction of 59¢, per cent on the benefits conferred by the act of 1890; 
greater than any other cut made, except that on woolen goods, which was 
nearly 60 per cent. Its redeeming feature was that it was a partial recogni- 
tion of the equitable rights which we have under the present law, and it also 
took cognizance of our contracts. The bill from the House committee pro- 

















vided that the bounty on sugar should be reduced each year, beginning July, 
1895, one-quarter of a cent per pound, until it exhaus itself in 1902 by limi- 
tation, as follows: 
Present | Commit- Present | Commit- 
Year. law. tee bill. | Year. law. tee bill. 

Cts. per lb. | Cts. per lb. Cle. per 1b.) Cte. i 
eee. | pre P ie =a per lb 
Pb iNtenasaece 2 1 SE yaidcide-«'pubee 2 
echoes! 2 1 ll tisnaas wet 2 0 
SS 2 1 inten earl 2 0 
da) 2 1 itsnnendeonie 2 0 
Ree 2 3 





Under the present law the benefit in eleven 
average of 2 cents per pound per annum, while the committee’s modifica- 
tion carried a benefit of only 9 cents in eleven years, or an average of but 
nine-elevenths of | cent per pound per annum, and yet the reduction on re- 
fined sugar was only 50 per cent! The theory of the committee's bill was 
that it gave us eight years of —— or encouragement, but notso. It 
er us in fact but three, to wit, 2 cents in 1894, 13 cents in 1895, and 14 cents 

n 1896, when the point would have been reached where our best efforts to 
compete against the world would prove unavailing. 

The New Orleans Picayune, of ember 27,1 Says: * * * “ Webe- 
lieve that the present interests of et ae producer in the United States 
demand that the bounty law should maintained; thateven a duty of 
2 cents a pound, if now given, would scarcely be as beneficial as 2 cents 
bounty; that a duty of 1} cents would close one-fourth of our sugarhouses in 
twoyears; that a duty of 1} cents would close one-half of our sugarhouses 
2 ey years, and that a duty of 1 cent would practically annihilate our in- 

usury.” 

The average reduction on all the schedules of the Wilson bill is about 32 
per cent, while on sugar it is 59,,; the reduction on raw sugar is therefore 

per cent greater than the average! Independently of practically relegat- 
ing raw sugar to the free list in the fourth year, a fate not suggested for any 
other schedule, the reductions proposed were too severe and too rapid. 


ears would be 22 cents, or an 


REDUCTIONS IN DUTY BY THE WILSON BILL. 


ony roteetiens by the Wilson bill, compared with the McKinley law, are 
OLLOWS: 

Per cent. 
ID ree, 27 
I a 33 









Schedule O—(Iron and steel)... oo. on ce cece cece eee c eens 40 

IRIN ND i a a os ai enb eb aukebal btbcnané 30 
Schedule E—(Sugar—difference in benefits) ................-......... 59,7 

NGS (ca datbbnn cue Ande ch dale pcpotedtonenonsed 50 

Ne sc neo bse aidinbebebun eae asuek ae 

Schedule G—(Agriculture, rice, Otc.) .. 0.2... 2. cece eens cee e cece 34 

SS Cpr ED, ont duckuis ceccdibabnemcekdubbbasdwaneeunebe 13 

Schedule I—(Cotton goods, ete.) .............- -- 30 

Schedule J—(Flax, etc.) ..................--.. -- 32 
Schedule K—( Woolen goods) ......... --- 503 

IIIS Marth IED 0d t= chins sk cuban cikee sabeeel bak Kaascaakd 15 

Bohedule M—(Paper, OOOKS, OtC.) .... 20... once ncn w ccc cnnc secs cescncce 20 

Schedule N—(Gloves, leather, buttons, etc.) ......................--.- 14 

15 schedules. 15) 478 (314.3% 
45 

28 

15 

Hi 
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sedi 
SUGAR UNFAIRLY DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 


Scanning the House bill, we also find that it treats th . ‘ , 
with due consideration, which, considering the assaults made se ndustey 
dustry, is hardly consistent with the chastisement meted out to . i in- 
py law places a duty of 2.2 cents pet poses on tin plates. The H coe 

ill, as reported, reduced it to 1.2 cents. Motions were made to reduce iexe 
1 cent, and to place tin plate on the free list, which were rejected, and tho 
duty of 1.2 cents was adopted, which is an increase of two-tenths of a an 
over the duty imposed by the Morrill tariff of 1833. What was the object oy 
this action? To obtain only $7,000,000 of revenue, and to protect the Seeaneine 
now engaged in this industry! A distinguished member of the Ways a> 
Senne Leataenee from Indiana said, January 26 (CONGRESSIONAL Rix oy 
page ae ’ 

“ Under this duty of 1.2 cents the establishments engaged in this ; 
will probably continue, and with an improved condition of busines 
reduced price of iron they might continue with the duty at 1 cent 
have contended, and I contend now, that the most serious blow whi: 
be aimed at tariff reform would be for this House to cut duties so a 
up mills which have just been established, whether rightly or not. 

‘There is a large mill in the district which I represent, there is an. 
being organized and about to beconstructed at the same place. The jead. 
ing manufacturer in this line in Wales is in this country arranging for the 
construction, in the district of my colleague [Mr. MARTIN], for an estab. 
lishment four times as large as the one in my district.”’ 

Now, or ae not this policy pursued toward sugar, and for the very samo 
reason as that applied to tin plate? Is it not entitled, under all the circum. 
stances, to at least equal consideration? With a duty on sugar of even 1.2 
cents or the revenue from it last year would have been about 43 - 
000,000. hy save $7,000,000 and throw away 843,000,000, if the bounty po! icy 
is to be changed? 

Under the bounty policy $10,000,000 of new capital have been invested in 
cane sugar, and about #5,000,000 in the beet-sugar industry, and only 83, 496,. 
879 in the tin- plate industry! Wedo not object to favorable legislation to 
save the ne factories; we favor it, but we do say that sugar, because 
it would yield greater revenue, and because it had a contract to run four- 
teen years, has a higher and better claim on Congress than any other in- 
dustry in this bill. 

The total domestic rice product is 280,000,000 pounds, four-fifths of which 
is produced in Louisiana. This crop is grown on 250,000 acres of land, em- 
ploying, say, %5,000 people in its cultivation. 


ndustry 
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so cen cdevkeenen teatwwibebnnskbhbandvandocceces $12, 000, 000 

Ee nce iatcdhinieonaeriinees enbaecenssthecsncese cecscece $5, 000, 000 
Now compare that with the sugar industry: 

Total domestic sugar product, say..................-.-- pounds.. 645, 000,000 

RN oll lenin cnc ne pen eetaineeeseens acres... 300, 000 

Capital invested in sugar industry....................-...-..----- $160, 000, 000 

IE ic nuicwenwennudednwesse cdbecsiiinnesesesce 25, 000, 000 





e Employing half the people in Louisiana and 100,000 in the beet-sugar in- 
ustry. 


The imports of rice in 1893 were............-.----------- pounds... 130, 663,520 
Valued O6 «2.220 22 ence cc cccccc cece ence ccccec co cnce cece ccccce cess ncce 82, 354, 586 
EE TOS din newkekg nvsveded pdennnsncbeensastepesesssoce 1, 184, 454 
Average ad valorem rate. ..........-...--------.-------- per cent... 50 
The imports of sugar in 1893 were ..........-.......---- pounds... 3, 651, 000, 000 
(Si A aa ge de B116, 208) 674 
Duty on it at 2cents would have been over.....................-- $73, 000, 000 


Which is the more important product? We do not object to protection 
for rice; we object to unfair discriminations. Because of these discrimina- 
tions alone we do not think the House bill was fair. Sugar is an exception- 
ably shy agricultural product, and yet rice is given 83 per cent, equal to 2} 
to 3 cents on sugar. Even peanuts are given 73 per cent, equal to 2} cents 
on sugar. Tobacco is given 89 to 198 per cent, equal to from 1} to 6 cents on 
sugar. Chicory is given 54 per cent, equal to 1} to 2 cents on sugar, andsnuffis 
given 113 per cent, equal to 3} cents on sugar. Many of our ordinary cereals 
are given reciprocal or direct protection. Why single out sugar for slaughter? 
If the bounty is to go, why not return to the old policy? The people sub- 
mitted to a revenue burden on sugar for over a century, and they may not 
suddenly complain of that policy. But if revenue is to be the only object of 
that return, if the return is not to embrace enough duty to give this impor- 
tant industry incidental and positive protection or encouragement, a great 
national mistake will be made. Weshould discriminate in its favor. ; 

In his August speech on the tariff, in 1842, Mr. Buchanan, drawing a dis- 
tinction between tea and coffee and sugar, said: ‘‘In regard to the article of 
sugar the case is this, although its use is equally extensive with that of tea 

coffee, yet it is a domestic production and its culture in Louisiana has 
reduced the price to the consumer. It is therefore a fair subject for reve- 
nue and‘ incidental protection.’ The interest of the sugar-planter is one 
which we are bound to cherish. It has the higher claims on my regards 
because itis an agricultural interest. If we should suffer sugar to enter 
our ports duty free it would impoverish and ruin one of the sovereign 
States of the Union, and in the end greatly enhance the price of sugar to 
the consumer.” 

Sugar has always been a product thoughtfully and wisely cherished. 

As early as 1828 there was quite an_elaborate report on beet sugar and 
mulberry submitted by the House Committee on Agriculture. The com- 
mittee thought the first question that suggested itself was whether the sub- 
ject was of such national importance as to merit the serious consideration 
of Congress, and it answered that question in the affirmative, on account of 
the largesum sentabroad annuallyforsugar. It then proceeds: “We would 
respectfully insist that when the soil, climate, and other circumstances W ill 
enanite the people of this country to produce by their own labor, on theirown 
soil, any article which is extensively consumed among us, it is the duty of 
the Government to facilitate by all reasonable encouragement the produc- 
tion of that article. This course has ever been wey by our own nation 
and by every enlightened country on the face of the globe! It is true that 
this policy may, for a short time, add something to the price; but this will 
be much more than compensated for by the introduction of a new article of 
industry and its su uent abundance and cheapness. oi 

“A Government that is so bound up by constitutional provisions that it can 
not act in a great national matter, but must stand the powerless victim ot 
other nations, is such a political anomaly as no people would intentionally 
select for themselves! The universal sentiment would be that if it is too 
weak to protect the prime interests of the country, it is too worthless to be 
preserved. Among the articles which may require the fostering care of Gov- 
ernment, the committee are of the opinion that noneare more deserving at- 
tention than the sugar beet and mulberry (for silk) in this country. It 
would introduce to the farmer new, valuable, and profitable productions, 
which, in rotation with other crops, would have adoubly beneficial effecton 
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our agriculturalinterests. It would improve our iands, increase the amount 
of productive industry, and condense, improve, and enrich our popula- 

‘The report concludes with a resolution authorizing the President to gratui- 
tously lease for ten years any land belonging to the Government for the 
cultivation of the sugar beet or mulberry. 

There never Was & time in the history of this country when contention was 
more severe over the tariff, which really lies at the root of encouragement 
for sugar, than in 1832-’33, and what resulted? A compromise. But it was 
no such **com remise*’ as that embraced in the House bill, so far as it af- 
fects sugar. darsh as the reductions in the act of 1833 finally became, the 
«destructive ’ element of sudden and severe modification of the act of 1532 
was absent at its inception. Notsothe Wilson bill. In the act of 1833, until 
1941, the reductions were only one-tenth of the excess, every two years, over 
the 20per cent maximum aimed at. 

It has not been unusual to compromise tariff differences, especially where 
equity and fair dealing seemed to require it. For instance, in 1830 the duty 
ou railroad iron was reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem. In 1832 this duty 
was abolished—in the interest of States and companies South desiring to 
puild and extend their railway system. (4 Statutes at Large, 604.) In 1841 
it was proposed to repeal this exemption that had been extended to encour- 
age the building of aa in Georgia, Alabama, etc., and after a some- 
what severe contest over the matter a compromise act was passed by which 
a 20 per cent duty was levied on railway iron—not to affect, however, such 
as should be imported and laid prior to March 3, 1843, on railways already 
commenced. r. Berrien, of Georgia, and other Southern Senators favored 
this gratuity, encouragement, or bounty exemption, arguing that a repeal 
of the exemption would be “productive of great injustice to Georgia and 
other Southern States which had commenced their roads under the opera- 
tion of the act of 1832 abolishing the duty in their favor; that if a duty was 
jevied it would add to the cost of the railways, and repeal was therefore in- 
consistent with the principles of equity and justice.” 

And yet there was no pledge or — in that case for exemption for 
any specific time not unexpired. The result of this legislation was that 
Southern railways secured exemption from duty encouragement amounting 
to about $6,000,000. The sugar planters and farmers have much stronger 
grounds to go on under the act of 1890, in which there is a specific pledge for 
a specific time, a violation of which would be as plain an infraction of good 
conscience, equity, and fair dealing as can be conceived. Here was a case 
where a “gratuity ” or a ‘“‘ bounty ’—as some would call the act of 1890—was 

iven to individuals and corporations in the form of an exemption from duty 
faty exaction. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY BESET WITH OBSTACLES. 


Ihave thus attempted to show the objects of the present bounty law, its 
accrued advantages to the people, its accrued and promising results, that it 
was discriminated against by the House bill, and the importance of giving 
it positive rather than mere negative encouragement at this critical junc- 
ture. 
I will now endeavor, as briefly as possible, to show some of the disadvan- 
tages under which this great industry temporarily labors and try to adduce 
me additional reasons for asking a retention of the encouragement, pro- 
ection, or bounty promised itbythepresent law. Before proceeding on this 
line, however, permit me to remark that itis often said in a breezy and un- 
reflect way, that as well offer a bounty on corn or wheat or oats as upon 
8 ; y answer tothat is: 
rst: "714 is a manufactured product. 
Second. It is also a shy and an exceptionable agricultural one; so recog- 
nized the world over. 

Third. We have, of the cereal crops mentioned, for export, of sugar only 
one-tenth of enough for home consumption. Why seek to stimuiate in- 
creased production of wheat? 

Fourth. If we had of wheat only one-tenth of enough for our own supply 
it would be wise and even humane to do all in our power to encourage a 
larger production. But even now our cereals are dutied. 

Witth, Very moderate capital is required to produce wheat_or corn, while 
it takes an expensive plant and a larger area of land to profitably produce 
the first pound of sugar! 

Mr. Evarts expressed the principle on which the law goes: 
“T take it that this country does not expect to be called upon to give boun- 
ties to natural agricultural products in that name and by itself. We offer 
no bounty for the growing of beets at the expense of other agricultural 
products, norof sorghum over corn, nor of any of the natural products of the 
soil against all the cereals. That is not the idea. The idea is that we will 
foster, cherish, and enlarge a manufacturing industry, and a manufacturing 
industry that is built up of the raw material produced on our own soil, the 
same as iron is, or lead, or other raw material.” 
So far as the best interests of the people are concerned, the bounty could 
as Well have been paid to 10,000 men or even to one. Nor is there any real 
merit in the ‘‘class”’ —— applied to the practical operation of the 
bounty law on sugar. That argument has no more virtue nor force than it 
would have if applied to the comparatively few woolen, cotton, iron, steel, 
or tin-plate manufacturers, or to the rice or tobacco producers. In each 
case encouragement, protection, bounty—call it what you may—is given 
and — to ‘‘classes.’’ In the one case it is direct and in theother indirect. 
Thedestruction of the sugar industry concerns the people of this country 
quite as much as it does the producers of sugar. Destroy it and you can 
not build it = in a day nor a year! As well flood the coal mines of West 
Virginia, the lead mines of Missouri, or fire the lumber regions of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Georgia. Violate your pledges to-day, gentlemen, and 
you will have impaired faith in the Government in this direction for many 
years. 
In every conceivable way it has been sought to make the bounty policy a 
target for assault and abuse, and it has not stopped at that. Individuals 
eng in sugar production have been called “ robbers,” and it has been 
stated by at least one Representative that this Government is ‘‘ hiring men 
to produce sugar.” I repel this insinuating reflection with indignation. It 
does not become the representatives of a great nation to first enact a law 
entic capital into an industry of great national importance, and then 
from behind the breastworks of a threatened repeal of that law, mock our 
best efforts and tantalizingly taunt us, when they themselves threaten re- 
pudiation of a contract involving a high moral obligation. 
The real question involved is one of policy and expediency, and there is 
no sort of analogy between sugar andthe ordinary cereals. The produc- 
fen of sugar is surrounded with many obstacles. The growing of a sugar- 
tcropis anew thing tothe Americanfarmer. The average agriculturist 
is slow to adopt a novelty, especially where more or less skill and an in- 
crease of labor are necessary, and it has been and remains an expensive 
work to overcome this. Ever since the enactment of the bounty lawa 
cam of education has been carried on in behalf of beet sugar, and we 
now feel that success is attending this effort. 

To educate the farmer and to get him interested in this new industry are 
© necessities. Abroad, where the production of beet sugar has been 

on for upwards of a century under the stimulus of positive and lib- 
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eral encouragement, this obstacle is not met, farmers being adepts at the 
business, and a beet crop has come to be there recognized ag a part and 
parcel of the yearly products ofafarm. A beet-sugar plant must have an 
annual “run” of atleast ninety days to warrant the outlay of from three to 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which must He idle about nine 
months in a year, which is not the case with other manufacturing plants. 

Here is a dead loss of the interest on the money invested for that length 
of time, and it is quite a serious consideration. Then, too, a large force of 
short-term labor is necessary, that can not readily be obtained in this coun- 
try when most needed, and it can not be utilized when the crop is harvested, 
and knowing this, labor is reluctant to engage with a knowledge that it is 
only for afew weeks. Another serious factor in the beet-sugar business is 
the cost of labor in the beet fields and in the factory, which averages $1.50 a 
day, while in Europe the same labor gets from 20 to 40 cents a day. 

Then, too, there is the value abroad of the by-products, in the sugar- 
beet industry, which are almost a dead loss here as yet, whatever may be 
their value in the future. L[ refer to the pulp which is extensively fed to the 
cattle on the continent, becauss it is very fattening, worth there $1.25 a ton, 
given away here when cents can not be obtained for it. Our farmers have 
not yet come to realize its real worth. Then we have the potash salts and 
the lime cake, used abroad by farmers for fertilizing, and liberally paid for, 
while in this country it is an item of expense, as it must be hauled away 
from the factory. I speak of these things to show the advantages of the 
business abroad, but I have a lively hope that in a few years these “ by-pro- 
ducts” will be utilized, and they will undoubtedly be of suMcient account 
to warrant the expiration of the bounty by its own limitation. In other 
words, I am not one of those who have such a poor opinion of American 
enterprise as to think that a bounty will continue a necessity here in order 
to keep beet sugar on its feet. 

Conditions will change, as our agriculturists are coming to appreciate 
what these things signify in raising a beet crop, and to theland when crops 
are rotated. They are, however, existing conditions and disadvantages 
which the home beet-sugar interest will overcome as education in the work 
gradually permeates communities where factories are located. Another 
consideration is this: Abroad, the molasses from factories scattered all 
over the country is sent tosome central factory which can thus afford, by 
special and expensive process, to work out the sugar it contains, while we 
are not yet able to do this; and this entatls a loss that goes with many oth- 
ers to warrant liberal support from the Government for a reasonable time 
Another very material consideration here-—in favor, of course, of thd 
farmer who raises the raw material—is that beets here cost 8 a ton, while 
abroad they cost from %3.60 to $4. This alone means $1 on 165 pounds of 
sugar, in estimating its actual cost, nearly 4 of a centapound, and if the dif- 
ference in labor here and the export bounty there are considered in con- 
junction, it means a difference in cost of from 1} to 1} cents per pound 

1t would seem as if the obstacles enumerated were quite sufficient to war- 
rant this or any other Congress in giving beet sugar fair, if not liberal 
treatment. There are very serious considerations confronting the produc- 
tion of cane sugar also. In Cubaand in other tropical climates where sugar 
is produced by cheaper labor, the planting of the cane or rattoon is only 
necessary once in eight to ten years, while in Louisiana it must be planted 
every two or three years, which is an item of expense. Then, too, Louisiana 
must contend with occasional early frosts and with floods, which have cost 
avery large sum—the late Senator Gibson said $21,000,000, 

But over and beyond all, perhaps, is the very material consideration that 
abroad for upwards of a century the sugar industry has been carefully fos- 
tered by heavy bounties and the home market has been protected by high 
tariffs, and now having gained a solid footing, the governments of France 
and Germany—while keeping a watchful eye on the matter—have been grad- 
ually withdrawing some of the very liberal protection which amounted, 
according to Consul Mason, in 189 in Germany, to $17,389,000, and for six 
months in 1891 to $10,341,000. Consul Washburn says Germany's export 
bounty in 1890-'91 was $15,868,487 (Consular Reports, volume 42, page 65). As 
Prof. Wiley, chief chemistof the Departmentof Agriculture, well says, and 
it — to cane sugar also: 

“Tf the sugar-beet industry is tosucceed in this country it must come from 
sharp competition with the same industry in older countries where its con- 
ditions are better understood and where the localities suited to it have been 
selected by long and costly experience. It must alsocompete with the free- 
cane industry in the tropics, and with the cheap labor and thorough knowl- 
edge there possessed.”’ 

He concludes by saying, “that with a wise and careful encouragement of 
the industry he has no hesitation in saying that the prospects for the de- 
velopment of indigenous sugar industry are decidedly bright.” 

Under all these circumstances the beet-sugar producers object to a repeal 
of the bounty law as impolitic, unwise, and unjust. They were promised 
fourteen years of encouragement, but even a2-cent duty would not be its 
equivalent, because liable to be disturbed with every political change in 
Congress. . 

Nor do the people want this sugar enactment repealed. I venture this 
from a remark made by Mr. Bingham in 1890, then master of the National 
Grange, composed of one and one-quarter of a million of farmers. He said: 
“T think our poor’s would not favor a bounty on any commodity that we 
now produce in sufficient quantities to supply our people. There are many 
of them in favor of bounties; take, for instance, on sugar.’’ At the Trans- 
a convention, held at Ogden last spring, a convention composed 
of over delegates from twenty-two States, a resolution passed without 
opposition against a repeal of the bounty form of protection for sugar. 

nd the farmers are petitioning this Congress against its repeal. Where 
are the petitions for its repeal? 





IS REPEAL NECESSARY FOR REVENUE? 


Proceeding to the consideration of this question from the standpoint that 
the condition of our finances require revenue, and the first thing we meet is 
the vote of the House impliedly saying that revenue from sugar is not nec- 
essary. But that vote did not accord with the statements made concerning 
deficit andrevenue. The assertion was made that the Wilson bill without 
the income attachment would create a deficit of $75,000,000. The income tax 
report hopes from that law a revenue of $30,000,000, $10,000,000 from whisky, 
and $5,000,000 in other directions, a total of #45,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
#30,000,000. 

How is this to be made up? If duty is to be the policy, is it fair to secure 
revenue by methods usually resorted to in war times, and then turn to sugar 
and say, ‘We don't need your aid?” 

The sugar industry is probably prepared to make ag much of a sacrifice 
as any other, when really necessary, to subserve the national welfare, even 
if that sacrifice should operate to levy a heavier burden on the consumers 
of sugar; but it is not prepared, nor will it submit, without protest and an 
appeal to that sense of justice and fairness which should actuate all men, 
to immolate itself on the altar of supposed patriotism in order to placate 
theorists who would annihilate the sugar industry in order to foist upon 
this country in time of peace revenue measures resorted to only in time of 
war. 
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CONGRESS OWES SUGAR FAIR TREATMENT. In the Morrison tariff bill of April, 1886, the only proposition was to req 
from 1.4.and 3.5 cents to 1.2 and 3.1 cents per pound, the idea then beine .- 
save $5,088,591 in tariff duties on sugar. “> WO 
The Mills bill proposed areduction of but 20percenton sugar. This sm.) 
reduction was fixed upon, said the House report, “so as not to os 
ger its profitable production.” , —_— 
So that in 1888, revenue was not the only object in view, so far as the pi 
related to 7 ep at least. Its continued profitable production was a factor. 
In explanation of the billas reported by Mr. MULUs it is necessary 1, .. 
that it placed the duty onsugar at2.2, 2.4,and 2.8 cents perpound. Mr po. 
dall’s bill of that session placed the duty at 23,3, and 3}cents. The So... 
passed the Mills bill at 1f, 1f, and 2 cents per pound. _— 


"The sugar industry owes this Government nothing. For many years the 
Qamuatieenme product was equal to one-sixth, then one-fourth, and finally 
two-thirds of our heme consumption, and it was then that Louisiana’s 
product acted as a leveler of prices, when but for the power which domestic 
sugar then exercised foreign governments could and would have levied ex- 
cessive tribute on our le for this household necessary. In proof of 
which I append herewith the material part of the report made by Mr. Dick- 
erson to the Senate February 16, 1831, ona bill ‘‘ to reduce and fix the duties 
on sugar." This report referred to a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Speaker of the House, dated January 19, 1831, concerning sugar, from | 
which a necessity appeared for a continuation of the then existing duties | 
on sugar. 

The report goes. on tosay that— ‘the duty of 24cents per pound on brown su- 
gar, when we obtained Louisiana, was evidently imposed for revenue alone; | 
during the war of 1812 it was doubled for revenue. nder these duties, how- 
over, the culture of the sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar grew to a | 
degree of importance that well merited the attention of Congress, and in 1816 
the duty was fixed at 3cents per pound. As this exceeded the duty laid be- 
fore Louisiana was obtained by one-half cent a pound, it be considered 
that the duty was increased to that amount for the seahqetion oul anaear- 
agement of one of the most important ee ofagricultureand manufac- 
tare which this country can boast of. Small as this additional duty was, its 
effects have been very decided and extensive. 1t has diverted a large - 
ten of the capital and labor heretofore less ep Bg me ee Fae - | 
ing rice, cotton, and tobacco, to the produc! cae us relieving, toa 
certain extent, the cultivators of those articles from pressure by 
overproduction.” 

The neport then shows that Louisiana was producing in 1828 two-thirds of 





THIS Is A BUSINESS, NOT POLITICAL PROBLEM. 
As I stated to the Ways and Means Committee last September, 1} 


problem is a national, economic, or purely business question, ani i; 
to succeed in hing it to ae pees of produc all the sugar now co. 
sumed in the United States, ch is the real object aimed at, it mys: 
treated as a business proposition, pure and simple, and in the very y.; 
of things, partisanship must be eschewed, theories overthrown, and 
the matter taken up and considered from standpoint which any gre; 
business venture occu in the financial world, — 
It is my firm convict and honest belief that mless a broad, liberal, ang 
a policy ts maintained we might as well abandon the hope of eyer 
being able to establish the sugar industry im the United States. 11 isa may 
ter worthy of the most serious reflection and the wisest thought. Now that 
a. under the present law, has received its first great scientific impetis 
in one hundred years of the development and progress of things in a)! 
other it would be almost criminal to cripple it and bankrupt 






ta i tor 2 tion: that tt i “4 NE ny ely Sea cane of life and energy to simp) 
= constantly pen that sugar which five oir ae sold in our t would be a mistake, a temporary and a temporizing Doli y, Whi ch 
markets for 10 cents per pound is now selling for 6 cents per pound! The anew to the present and not to the future interests of the people and 


tition between foreign and domestic production has kept down the 








price. * * * The producers of believe, and with good reason, that TEE MORAL OBLIGATION INVOLVED. 
a reduction of the duties upon f sugar would bedestructive of the in- 
vestments which they have been invited to make by the laws of The law has ‘been attacked as unconstitutional. If that is so, iy 
The benefits which have resulted fram the of the addi half | would seem the Government has been derelict in its duty, in not rest. 
cent duty ar Would ve lost should that on be withdrawn, | ing that betore it Out $25,000,000. It has had three years to 
wnxi should duty be reduced to 1 cent per on. * * * | dogo, taken no that direction. Making our contention ang 
it would ruin toa class of our ci *7* * As produc- as business men, 1 that we can under such circumstances leays 
tion of sugar in the eo is mow in a train of successful experi- | the * corstitutionality” of the law to await its turn and plant ourselves, as 
ment, thecommittes think it would be contrary to every principleof sound | We do, in this tribunal on the public benefits of the law and the mora! obii. 
policy to cheek its by removing the cause of its prosperity.”’ ation resting onthe Government to fulfill its pledges and promises. Wo 
In view of the low of sugar to-day, and what was promised thesugar- o not here claim that Congress can not repeal this law. . We only say that 
producers in 1890, report would seem of sufficient élements of | it should notdo so in justice to its citizens who have relied upon its honor 
wisdom and fairness to emanate from the ce Committee of po prt a 
Congress. eam. a6 a aaa ’ a has = do many things 
Super ts entitled to Hberal treatment. It has always paid the Govern- | “med toindividuals. We know, for instance, that acing of the Dome 
of the National Capitol was stopped in violation of a contract for its con 
SSS SS aS SS i aeen. aes dion, saat abrogated tho coutract for 
3 SSS a b - and — in merece other in- 
From 1856 to 1860, both inelusi stamees it has thought proper to exercise its power in similardirections, but 
oy 1861 = 1865 aia a ——-_ in all of these cases the parties had legal recourse. I am not aware of any 
From 1886 to 1870, both inclusive 4154, 000,000 | 220°: Se ear emnereaily m0! Ge1 
From 1871 to 1875, both inclusive 156,500,000 an-enactment.of its. own creation without an equivalent of compelsition, 
From 1876 to 1880, poth inclusive 189. 500000 in which all the elements of a contract were found, and where time wis noi 
From 1881 to 1885, both inclusive 236. 000; 000 only ofthe very oueeaee of = ee, but oe ae — One involving 
_ ; amational policy, and was intend provoke, attract, and entice tho in- 
From 1886 to 1899, both inclusive _- 266, 000, 000 vestment of hee it ee redound to the public wel- 
A total in thirty-five years of... ..._._____. nnecnanee 1, 100,000,000 SS eee en ce a 
, every consideration of equity, justice, and 
Being an annual average Of ...------.--.----------- wn-------- _B1, 828,000 | 6° common fairness demands that if such an obligation is to _ ae for 


any reason whatever, which may or may not affect the public weal, that tho 


Although the uction of cane sugar here may not have increased as qoenger is called upon tomake , by full equivalent, the injury 
the don citize 


rapidly as was desirable, what has been the result of encouragement e its ns if any passible way e S$ to do so. ata way does exist 
given tos The following figures show the increase of the purchasing | to accomplish the result will be shown. diate this contract, repeal this 
rot invested in sugar in the United States for thepast thirty year, law, without compensation or just equivalent, and it sows the seeds of a 
semi -decades: want of confidence in the Government, which may become more important 
Pounds, | to it in war than dm times of >. Congress should not set an example 

1862 to 1867 400 which public morals forbid and which but necessity can justify 
NE eee — gai r ALEN's notions of justice are sound. He is reported 

oe eee meee eran et eee artes ee eee to have said: 

-— BEE er renn nen nnonmnnnncuns accor ensoncenanasencacacminnemeae oat — “TJ believe thatall of those sugar factories which were established under 
SE ee ee ETRE Se, On oe Le a te ee . pa gy on given by the McKinley tariff law should 
o get for thes money a ~ pe —— the tariff bi nme are — to eae ( anny 
purchaser can ame money over three times much sugar. | out bounty promise, becausethere have been millions of dollars investec 
Are the sugar producers not entitled to credit and consideration for such | in good faith under the provision of it. It would be obtaining moncy under 


economical effort in behalf of consumers? What but their zeal, expendi- 


tor that bounty, and afford no protection to the large 
tnre, and scientific effort have produced this resuit? ty, ~ eee 


false pretenses 
investmentand industries which would never have been created but for the 
solemn promise of the bounty now in the law.” 

Inthe debate.on the Oklahoma townsite bill, February 15, 1804, Senator 
BrrRy enforced the point made by Senator ALLEN. He said: 

“The Oklahoma statute, which was the law when these people went tlicre 
and invested their money, provides that when a county seat has been estab- 
lished it shall not be moved for five years. Citizens of the United States 
| went there under that law and invested thousands of dollars inthis town. | 
say that itis unfair and unjust to force upon them an election contrary to 
the of the Oklahoma statute, which was the law when they wen! 
there and built their houses and invested their money in the property.’ 

jon of this elementary principle of equity isas old as civiliza 


Even under the Walker tariff of 1846, the auty ee wan Sek ae 
7 ‘The recognit 
tion. It would be tto the mind of a savage. Mr. Buchanan alluded 


on 
cent, NE eal at ttenaaeibane ae % was equal 
to from 1.8 to®.1 cents per d, or an average of 1 
still lower ad valorem tariff of 1857 the duty on raw ‘was 24 per cent 





The chy OF ee Go ERT RS baat Gute Salone Tor ees a een PeTG: | to and stood upon fein February, 188, when he resisted a reduction of, th 
lev ving a tariff for revenue on sugar. 1, 14, and 3.cents duty placed an ee anaes ae ng pate ean ercpoeel . 
aad ewes — suger was in its infancy, the duty on | repeal the duty on salt, Mr. Buchanan o : it. and claimed that because 
of the time limit (nine years) in the act of 1833 salt mamufacturers © had a 
a aR aaa Bee eet at. Oe ie eee ee ie ae right to rely nn the protection which that actafforded.” Ho said: 
en ee ee . | “Ztis not tfor me to know that we possess the power to violate 
a sae Se The true question is, would it be wise, politic, or 
SE aerenenees-eiackeseasemnendgneinrieenoe-oatin “ itr. Cathoun assented to this :princigle when in: 1841 he opposed a reduc. 
al eo . Dea gn ete aa cer aor _5,6, and 18 cents, | tion of the duty onsalt, becauseembraced within the terms of ihe tarif! act of 
1830 Pe epee, ieee aibi. wl 10,.and 12.cents. | 1833. Mr. Be Re to reductions in 1836.8 in violation of that act. 
1832-1842... NO ee ne Re eed re ee 12 cents | President Tyler the “‘little ’ tariff bill in 4842 because its provisions 
Be Sernn—anevntr semanas eie eae hienre ith 3, - | violated the text or spirit of the land distribution law, and also the com)r0- 
LETTE pete ad valorem, | Miseset of 1638, the real ground, however, being that it was » breach of 
oa Te ee oe On centad valorem. public honor and goad faith. 
————— cil aebutiunaiadisinaiacmiaiaae eye pe ~~ SESE SEEEAL OF BOUT UNGER. 
ee wna nena enw en nen ener nn nn a nnn - onneece eee ene ne cE ond Soemen. soot saings ee iaiow a repeal of the bounty 3 law ais a. 
SN cincintishinisiatiniediltiitaeiiaialsdienhon/tiibdiatit vigibnaiiapiietinel and turn 2cent duty . It would enhance suga bes 
1874-1882... sideidedieipiadbiianndemmanntel aay hieh ‘ .and5 cents. | unless the duty imposed was nearly the equivalent of the mounty ts would 
penebininthin atid enehendndesenaeippeeineobinie shtaad ovseenenill 1}, 23,3, and 3} cents | soreduce theprice of beets and of cane to the farmers that it inevitably 
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tend to paralyze the industry. The bounty has several commendatory fea- 
¢ures: it stimulates production and cheapens sugar to consumers, and now 

the fiscal necessity really exists to duty sugar, the objects aimed at can 
et be accomplished, to some extent, by the adoption of the dual policy— 
ypich was suggested at the time the ee policy was adopted; é. ¢., duty 
and bounty. Under all the circumstances, In view of the situation, and re- 
ra being had for the conditions which exist, why not modify the bounty 
jaw, making it a cent duty and impose a bounty of a cent payable from the 
sugar revenue. This would operate in this way: 


ONE-CENT DUTY AND ONE-CENT BOUNTY. 
1893—Domestic MEOGUCtION Of SUGAR... ........2--cccanes- pounds.. 645,000, 000 
Foreign importations of sugar, lbs..................-d0.... 3, 651, 000, 000 


















































das ccnageinies <saneesuw seni pounds.. 4, 296, 000, 000 
sar The duty at | cent would have been...................--.-----.--- $36, 000, 000 
mat The estimated consumption per —— tl aa a pounds... 65 
‘by The imposition of 1 cent duty would probably cause per capita 
St be 


consumption to fall off because of increased price of sugar, J 

Ee con aeeoe cas cesmbacens pen csmencensuag pounds. . 60 

The average increase of population in fivedecades has been, per decade 28 
cent or 2.8 per annum. 








We WE PODMINSIOD ..... . 225 022. -- noses oo cceren ee anenenesece 62, 660, 000 
7 This would give us population as follows: 
oy Population, 1890 .......... Oe ge na a ee Sa 62, 660, 000 
on ONE G8, GOOD on. .ncccnnccoenacescencceneaceosneseocans 1, 754, 480 
12t 
= G4, 414, 480 
mae > 
rupt See, Pe 81, BUND... 22. ccc cccccccccenccencescencccee 864, SUR GUS 
ily 66, 218, 084 
— nara thes sucinonaencesessécebisnasame 1, 854, 104 
68, 072, 189 
IE Oi FIN aii aren ctinenccnacn cerns cccccvcceenevees 1, 906, 019 
», tt 69, 978, 208 
-~ I I 5 on, tn conencdidinnencnscmnanecudhe anpmadie 1, 849, 388 
+o _ 
ang 71, 927, 596 
aYS ich ened dida cokqnandedeetisnhesnesstepenn 2, 013, 970 
biti. 73, ¥41, 566 
We Increase, December, 1897.............-..-. aia iacera pcarsiaceniatia eat 2) 170, 459 
lat 
nor 76, 112, 025 
s denny isnt tid deesiamignh nae esaniietneettS 2, 131, 186 
38 EE 
me 78, 243, 161 
od ES XE EET 
in- 80, 423, 967 
- no ecensedwocdunsccmhesacccne 2, 251, 862 
= Population, December 81, 1900 .........----- Ea alice a 82, 675, 820 


The increase of the home production of sugar has been very rapid, more 








~~ than we could hope for probably in the future. But assuming that the in- 
in. crease would be 20 per cent per annum, we would require, at 60 pounds per 
Pounds 
nd TE 5 cane dacnco-- tbh thhninenéhemanegaapae aieeenee. pe 
ror ie onan dent nigtthd 2 dbase stbnnsupanns gone Joscencesonces! a Ge 
ho RE es nclitin ~ theictinsinpind-nacaeehneinensnoamann anacnmmemamnen ane tigen 
ry A a ll, 
ist a ads niin adonse@esivesamnandemuss enone iy Ci 
rig i SE TE 
: Eile cil nacideuddinpebdbainens cube denwaqaswarnaesn at 4, 960, 000, 000 
nt Our production would increase as follows: 
le Pounds 
1804 _.. 129, 000, 000 
d 1895 ... 154, 800, 000 
1806... 185, 760, 000 
ar Es a cimepankadmanmoniheon 222, 912, 000 
d 1698 ...... 266, 804, 400 
y 899 300, 273, 280 
d 1900 360, 327, 936 
r nD TH At TOSS BHO 2. <n nnn n eee cso cons 2, 162, 000, 000 
) Our then requirements wonld be................-.- 2 --encccee-coce 4, 960, 549, 740 


Of course the estimate of 20 percent increase is very moderate; it reached 
60 to 70 last year in Louisiana, and over 109 in the beet-sugar industry, so 
that the increase might be 30 eent, 

The fiscal result of a l-cent duty and a l-cent bounty payabie from the du- 
ties levied on sugar would be this: 


Woeweule require about.......................-.......-- pounds.. 4, 200, 000, 000 
Pree OOROS...... «0. nce - 00 00----n-- e-eeeen-esGO0.... 774,000, 000 


3, 42%, 000, 000 


secoceceeccace 084,260,000 
7,740, 000 


26, 520, 000 


Giving meerervente of..............-.............-..- 
Deduct bounty.................- = 


Net sugar revenue __....______ 

















We would require about.__......................---.--.. pounds.. 4, 310, 000, 000 
RON Kv onattei ink achectknnue scanacce acon do.... 928,800,000 
3, 381, 200, 000 

i he 5 sae nn cnipmiaedin #83, 812, 000 
i i beni chin ptenipiela cnn scnsmadingedlege amas 9, 288, 000 
dn ubeenbnosens 24, 524, 000 

1896. 

We would require about........................-.--..... pounds... 4, 420, 000, 000 
We would produce.... 2... 2.22... ae eee emeee ee lO.-.. i, 114,500,000 
3, 305, 440, 000 

Siviaemee wevemue of ........................................-.-.. @88054, 400 
a al alain Rincon 11, 145, 600 

nn cdushocecssedsauetssssataecascen  SOOOTENS 




















1897, 
We would require about. ._.._- a ...----pounds.. 4,560, 000, 000 
TE IY EI so wesinatteecihnaetédcalntitliawactcawinvs dated eae do.... 1,334, 472, 000 
3, 225, 528, 000 
Giving us a revenue of.._......... olka ~ $82, 255, 280 
Us i lh 13, 344, 720 
pen i a 18, 910, 560 
1898 
We would require about...._.- weceiiie . pounds... 4, 700, 000, 000 
SUT do_... 1,501, 366, 400 
3, 198, 633, 600 
Giving us a revenue of 831, 986, 336 
Deduct bounty .............-. 15, 013, 366 
Net sugar revenue................... 16, 972, 970 
1899 
eer rer NT Dn ick dnauda semeneretsewuns pounds... 4, 825, 000, 000 
IE ar OU ae do._.. 1, 801, 939, 680 
3, 023, 360, 320 
ern INU I a as cic aie ortecanaaeniaeeosiadinladiioas ~ $30, 238, 608 
SE NI itintnkcircannatesuddesune 
Net sugar revenue 
1900. 
We would require about. -.......-.....-...... ....---pounds.. 4, 960, 000, 000 
We would produce......... patent ia do... 2, 162, 000, 000 
2, 798, 000, 000 
Giving Us &@ revenue Of ........-.2-.-.ccc---cne-ccecccecccoccccecece 027,980,000 
BT Td i ea 21, 620, 000 
Net. sugar revenule................ eta od ie 6, 350, 000 


The great national advantages of this policy would be 

First. It would encourage the production of sugar to the point of half of 
our homeconsumption; perhaps to the point where it could sustain itself 
with very moderate encouragement. 

Second. We would cheapen sugar, as compared with aduty of 1} cents 
because the cent duty would be the only reason to provoke a rise. 

Third. We would save the faith of the nation, now pledged until 1905 to 
the 2-cent bounty policy. 

Fourth. We would save capitalists from loss on contracts made, running 
into the future, with farmers, etc., as far as 1894-'95 and 1896 

Fifth. We would secure net revenue from sugar as follows 





2 en eeeiiaciatieene eoial .-.. $26, 520, 000 
wien diane dh eens ndabcits bn enteewet reais escavecssocases SEaene 
. silelierainiiictns iat sndietialllinepiaatiauigaiaitemnaiien 22, 908, 800 
1897 . . . ee --.- 18,910,560 
1898 ee ...-- 16,972,970 
i ebddusstqunnaste chen einet pa 12 , 207 
1900 .. ... somites 6, 360, 000 





Total net sugar revenue __.. ._....-. . 128, 413, 587 
In eight years, or an average of ................ ee 


This would be an equitable compromise and it would encourage produc- 
tion of sugar, keep the price at a reasonable tigure, secure revenue for the 
Government, reasonably maintain the public faith, save capitalists from 
loss on contracts, prevent the bankruptcy of the great sugar industry, and 

et provide for a gradual repeal of the bounty law. It would abolish about 

per cent of the remaining time originally fixed, and one-half of the amount 
of bounty agreed to be paid. This dual policy suggests to the ordinary 
mind, justice to the producers, relief to the Treasury, and stimulant to the 
industry. It contains the elements of economy, revenue, and encourage- 





ment. There would be no inducement to sugar-producers, farmers, or plan- 
ters in a cent duty alone, while the loss to farmers would be $1 on a ton of 
beets. Our farmers can not profitably raise them for $4 per ton, as the price 
abroad, where labor obtains only one-half what it does here, is & 
A bounty of 1 cent and a duty of one-half a cent on the same basis would 
result as follows: 
Net revenue from sugar: 
1804 ...... a 89, 390, 000 
Reese ichthailidins tact tite Mdietinbeg cain 7, 868, 000 
SES ae aa 5, 481, 000 
1897 a ake ee ee 2, 8&2, 920 
PP tei sy Naas dase dager nn ch ccc daeeh sieasht ac atldleaiett 979, 000 
26, 600, 920 


3, 024, 585 
Net revenue __.-. aes jotss i ; nis 23, 576, 335 
Repeal would mean total deprivation of the raw material and the conse- 
quent annihilation of the beet-sugar industry,'and it would have a like effect 
oneane-sugar production. Thedual policy would be fully justified upon the 
ounds assigned in the House committee report on the sugar schedule 
he committee said: 

‘““We would have preferred to wipe out at a single legislative stroke the ex- 
isting bounty system. We believeit tobe contrary to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions and can conceive of no circumstances under which we should have 
advocated or approved its introduction into our laws. We have found it ex- 
isting there, as we find it virtually existing in every other schedule of the 
tariff, and dealing with it in its more open and offensive form, in the same 
spirit we have dealt with other schedules where large property interests are 
at stake, we have reported a provision for its repeal by such stages as shall 
gradually obliterate it from our laws, while permitting those who have in- 
vested large means, under the expectation of its continuance, reasonable 
time in which they may prepare to take their stand with the other industries 
of the country. 

“On refined sugars the duty is reduced one-half, that 
one-half to a rate of one-quarter of a cent a pound.” 

COST OF SUGAR. 
Congress has been advised, and the Department of Agricuiture knows, 


that wecan not produce sugar with any profit whatever under present con- 
ditions with but 1 cent duty, and contend with our great foreign rivals, 


1890, an appropriation would be necessary of 


4e 
i3 


from a rate of 










812 


Germany and Cuba, where labor is cheap, tariffs high, and while Germany 
has an export bounty of at least a quarter of acent a pound! Prof. Wiley 
says: 

The present actual cost of the production of beet, cane, and sorghum 
sugar in the United States is about the same for each variety, and is per- 
haps a trifle over 4cents per pound, deducting the freights. If, therefore, 
sugar remains on the free list and the bounty is removed, it would cause 
the producers in this country a net loss of 1 cent per pound on every pound 
of sugar made! The tmmediate result of such a policy would be the closing 
of every sugar house in the United States, and the utter destruction of the 
sugar industry! If the bounty isremoved, a duty should be placed on sugar 
of 1} cents a pound, in order that the manufacture may be profitable.” 

Ihave not been able to meet Prof. Wiley’s figures, as the following state- 
ment from my books at the Grand Island factory will show: 





GRAND ISLAND FACTORY IN NEBRASKA. 
Expenses per ton of beets. 


SGN c Dhnc cn Behl ite taedd saoddiaidediaben Eacaiee vadidakddiabiencas keer $5. 00 
la a te ee . 80 
MEDD Mle Seve cdicinmen dah bene wepnnsn nde cena whekshks sateseeeae .18 
IO ins Sainte ghenocunwinoctllibtcanae stk tesnteatinkens aban eevanuialbnn -15 
tn cass muuh dbersdhs? nbbaeabetnioeedsckpabendinesn ctebide kunaheenebiin’ 1,57 
tL (nvscdontisvarse thatan dh shale peeshaubhenabetarssheGhaaneanncnhedhbh 07 
a RE TL ee a op pe LOE. 48 Le SC 2 


a 
Mechanical filter bags...... sedate One dps ten endiehslbadaatite mini ivais cnanitdebied: nial 


.02 
I i re ens - O4 
EE a ne neater chdguaennd pabeaelien soldi tibia dintins Wiakeke as antin 04 
oat te ID «Fitna <ninvinn Dd doninwekeeinehinehias soghuewskahex Toe 
I ee aon apnea vabeanes . OF 
a sl ie aie aa aaa es .42 
I san ene. uiaans aon ball 2 


Maintenance and repair of factory during idle season of nine months 


in a year, with taxes and insurance on same................-......---. 1.87 
SN ahsniicd sities denrrhdnkeinie daetbaddadéelbnts iayeusaneibenadeil 10, 81 
Average yield of sugar per ton of beets, 165 pounds. 
Cost, per pound, 6.5 cents. 
Average selling price, 4} cents. 
Cents. 
Tn 1892 the actual cost of production Was......---.--.-.cee.-20--s-eeee--neee 6 
I ee dentate lecithin terete ai nahin alle akin Ge aie ae Lae 6} 
RN i aie i Tek a an ee eer aoe eros 7 
Showing that in three years I have reduced the cost of production 1 cent 
per pound in this factor 


Last year my books showed a@ profit of one-half cent a pound including 
the bounty; whereas, in 1890, in the same factory my books showed a loss of 
one-half cent a pound including the bounty. ThisyearI hope to still further 
reduce the cost of production. 

A profit of 1 cent a pound on 165 pounds to the ton would be $1.65 per ton. 
The capacity of our Grand Island factory being 309 tons per day, the result 
would be $495 per day; or say, $500 per day for 100 days, 850,000; less 5 per cent 
for wear and tear, $25,009, on a ,009 investment, and for sinki fund to 
replace machinery at en of ten or fifteen years, would leave $25,000, which 
is only 5 per cent on capital invested. 


BRESLES FACTORY IN FRANCE. 
Expenses per ton of ee 


SSs2ezezs 


ss 





6. 45 
EN oi. cupdinsts aupabiahibede vq tiinshnsundiguesabatsaieds semekdeutes $6. 45 
RE Pitan ites aed dnenkehéngives windveveek dbbbinad cond diaeeaboupesel 10. 81 


I call special attention to the relative cost of the two items, ‘ beets” and 
“labor,’’ in the two factories mentioned, and if to these is added Germany’s 
export bounty of one-fourth of a cent a pound we have this result: Difference 
in cost of 1 ton of beets, $1; labor on said ton, $1.07, or $2.07 against domestic 
sugar, equal toan average of 1} centsa pound, to which add one-fourth export 
bounty, and the total in favor of foreign producers is 1} cents, disregardin, 
value of “ by-products’ abroad and extra cost here of other things state 
above. 

I think it has been shown that without poeageen, protection, duty, 
tariff, bounty—I care not what it may be called—of at least 2 centson sugar, 
it would not only be discriminated against, but it would be ‘‘destructive;’’ 
it would practically ‘‘abandon” the sugar industry; it would amount to 
making ah “exterminating war” upon it; it would be the adoption of a 
policy neither for the largest revenue nor for protection. 

To leave sugar to its fate at this juncture, when even Brazil has been 
offering $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 of bounty, bond, loan, and premium encotir- 
agement, and when even Parliament in’ Queensland has given loans and 
guaranteed 6 per cent dividends for the encouragement of sugar industry, 
and when we are contending against export bounties abroad, would be sui- 
cidal in whatever aspect the question is fairly viewed. It would be the re- 
yersal of a policy which has prevailed in this country for a century. 

President Cleveland, in his mess: of December, 1893, said: 

“We can not close our eyes to the fact that conditions have grown up 
among us which in justice and fairness call for discriminating care in the 
distribution of such duties and taxation as the emergencies of our Govern- 
ment actually demand.”’ 

In his Madison Square Garden speech on July 20, 1892, he declared that— 

“Oursis not a destructive party. Weare not at enmity with any of the 
rights of our citizens. Allare our countrymen. Wearenotrecklessly heed- 
less of any American interests nor will we abandon our regard for them.”’ 

In his letter of acceptance dated September 26, 1892, Mr. Cleveland, in ex- 
actly the same line, stated: 


“We w no exterminating war agetnet any American interests. * * * 
We will rely upon the intelligence of our fellow-coun en to reject the 
charge that a party comprising a majority of our people the de- 


struction or injury of American interests. 
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Randall Lee Gibson. 


REMARKS 


OF 
ha 
HON. CHARLES E. HOOKER, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 21, 1894. 

Tne House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Randall Lee Gibson, late Senator from the State of Louisiana— 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The very able and exhaustive address which 
has been delivered on the life and character of my friend Gen 
Randall Lee Gibson, by his colleague from the city of New Or. 
leans, Gen. MEYER, makes it almost unnecessary, I think, to 
say anything in the line in which he spoke, for he has portrayed 
in truthful colors the life and character of the great represeita- 
tive from Louisiana on this floor and on the floor of the Senate, 

Mr. Speaker, in 1875, at the beginning of the Forty-fourth 
Congress, there appeared in this Hall one of the most marked 
men who has occupied a seat in the House of Representatives 
since the close of the war between the States. He was of the 
marked Anglo-Saxon type of men; blue eyes, radiant with ex. 
pression; light hair; features perfectly chiseled, with a smile 
that won all hearts, and yet an expression about the mouth ip 
moments of earnestness which showed of what metal he was 
made. Tall of form, slender in ore with a scrupulous 
neatness in apparel which challenged the eye of the critic, 
with a dignified, courteous, and gracious bearing, he drew to 
him all eyes, and won the admiration of his colleagues in this 
Hall. That man was Randall Lee Gibson, a representative from 
the State of Louisiana. 

For what I am about to say in reference to his birth, lineage, 
and his military career, and the services which he rendered asa 
legislator in this Hall and the other branch of Congress, [ am 
largely indebted to the pen of his life-long friend and kinsman, 
that gallant statesman, American soldier, and American gentle- 
man, the Hon. Preston Johnston, of the State of Louisiana, 
who was his lifetime friend; himself the son of the great Albert 
Sidney Johnston, so memorable for his services in the Confed- 
erate war. 

I well remember the occasion to which I now refer. When 
he was suffering from one of those hereditary attacks to which 
my friend Gen. MEYER has referred, it became his duty, by in- 
vitation of the citizens of the State of Louisiana, to make an ad- 
dress at the unveiling of the equestrian statue of Albert Sidney 
Johnston. I chanced to be present by invitation on that oc- 
casion, as I had been honored by the citizens of Louisiana in 
making the address when the corner stone of that equestrian 
statue of Albert Sidney Johnston was laid. Gen. Gibson, on 
that occasion, rose from a bed of sickness, and when he as- 
cended the platform to address the vast multitude that had come 
todo honor to the memory of the great soldier he went upon 
that platform on his crutches, suffering intense naan pain, 
and supported himself on those crutches during the discourse. 

He delivered an address that thrilled every heart, and awoke 
the admiration of all the confederates of the dead general whom 
they had come to honor, the soldiers in blue vieing with those 
in gray who should strew the first flowers. And I hope the 
same gifted pen which has portrayed hischaracter, life, and serv- 
ices as a Confederate general may yet be used, in the midst 
even of the busy and useful life of Col. Preston Johnston, to 
give not only to the State of Louisiana, but to the country and 
to humanity, a history of Randall Lee Gibson, a biography of 
him which no man can write as Col. Preston Johnston could 
write it. It is to him I amindebted for knowledge of his origin, 
family history, and military services. 

HIS BIRTH AND LINEAGE, 

Gen. Gibson was born at Spring Hill, Woodford County, Ky., 
September 10, 1832. His ancestors were the fighting Whigs of 
the Revolutionary war. John Gibson, the progenitor of the 
Gibson family in America, emigrated from England in 1700, ac- 
companied by several brothers, and settled in Middlesex County, 
Va. They afterward removed to South Carolina, and settled on 
the Great Peedee River with their kinsmen, the Murfees, 
Saunderses, Harrisons, and Pegueses. P 

They all took active part in the Revolutionary war, and at its 
close the grandfather of Gen. Gibson (Randall Gibson) settled 
in Mississippi, at Oakley, in Warren County. His descendants 
and connections embrace some of the best-known families in 
the Southwest—the Harrisons, Nailors, Stewarts, Gillespies, 
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,rneses, Humphreys, Booths, Marshalls, Higginses, Brands, 
ndothers, all men of influence and mark in the day and time in 
which they lived. Randall Gibson, the grandfather of Gen. 
Gibson, built the first church and founded the first institution 
of learning (Jefferson College, 8 miles back of Natchez) in the 
Mississippi Valley. y Sa 
’ Randall Gibson’s son, Tobias Gibson, the father of our de- 
ceased friend, Gen. Gibson, settled in Terrebonne Parish, La. 
He was a man of rank and influence in his day; the close per- 
sonal and political friend of Henry Clay, whom he often enter- 
tained at his princely summer residence, near Lexington, Ky. 
Tobias Gibson was a gentleman of the old school, proud, 
ourtly, and fastidious, but hospitable and kind. _ , 
Through his mother’s family, the Harts, Gen. Gibson is con- 
nected with some of the most noted families of Kentucky—the 
Clays, the Bentons, the Prestons, the Marshalls, and others of 
equal distinction. H ; ; 
Gen. Gibson was the eldest son of Tobias Gibson, and his 
schoolboy days were spent in Kentucky, where he has a host of 
friends, who will cherish his name and aoe with a love as 
tender and an admiration as sincere as that of the friends of his 
own State of Louisiana, which he represented on this floor. In 
1349 Gen. Gibson entered Yale College. He took high rank in 
his classes, being selected orator by his society, and shared the 
honors of the class of 1853 with E.C. Stedman, the poet, and 
A. D. White, the educator. 

Gen. Gibson studied law in New Orleans, and was graduated 
at the university in 1855. He went abroad, and spent three 
ears in Europe, studying in Berlin, visiting Russia, and being 
for six months attached to the American legation at Madrid, 
when we were represented at that court by Gen. A. C. Dodge, a 
high type of an American gentleman. 


HIS WAR RECORD, 


Returning from his educational trip abroad, shortly before 
the breaking out of the war between the States, Gen. Gibson 
pursued the practice of law until that event occurred. 

When the war began Gen. Gibson enlisted as a private, and 
was appointed captain of artillery, and stationed at Fort Jack- 
son, below New Orleans. Soon after he was elected colonel of 
the Thirteenth Louisiana Infantry. 

His first great battle was at Shiloh. Four regiments were 
brigaded together, and Gen.Gibson was selected by his brother 
officers to command the brigade, which played a gallant and 
conspicuous partin the greatbattle. His brigade was four times 
wail with great slaughter at the ‘‘ Hornet's Nest,” but it 
was in the front line at sunset, and was distinguished in the 
fighting next day under Gen. Polk, which Gen. Sherman pro- 
d- cal the heaviest fire during the war. 

Gen. Gibson was with Bragg’s army in the Kentucky campaign, 
and was recommended by his superior officers for promotion for 
“skill and gallantry ’ at Perryville, Murfreesboro, and Chicka- 
mauga. He lost one-third of his brigade killed and wounded at 
Murfreesboro; out of 28 officers of the Thirteenth Louisiana 
he lost 19, and 332 men killed and wounded. 

His service was long and continuous in all the Western cam- 
paigns, and received the cordial commendation of his superior 
officers, including such illustrious names as Polk, Hardee, John 
0. Breckinridge, Cheatham, Dan Adams, Maury, Preston, 
Stephen Lee, Richard Taylor, J. E. Johnston, and Hood. Gen. 
John C. Breckinrige said of him at the battle of Murfreesboro: 


He discharged his duties with marked courage and skill. 


Gen. H. D, Clayton, in his report of the battle of Jonesboro, 
Ga., 31st of August, 1864, says: 


Brig. Gen. Gibson, seizing the colors of one of his regiments, dashed to the 

frontand to the very works of theenemy. His conduct created the greatest 

pg m throughout the command. This gallant brigade lost half its 
rs. 


Clayton adds: 


My own eyes bore witness to its splendid conduct from the beginning to 
the close. It captured the guns of the enemy and occupied their main 
Works until overwhelming and increasing numbers forced their abandon- 
= It was handled with skill and fought with the heroism of despera- 


Gen. Stephen D. Lee, speaking of Gibson’s brigade, says: ‘I saw them 
around A’ ta and in Hood’s Nashville cam eign. and I know that, in cor- 
sultation with Maj. Gen. Clayton, I designated Gibson’s brigade to cross the 
River in open boats in the presence of the enemy opposite Flor- 
ce, Ala., and a more gallant crossing of any river was not made during 
War. The enemy was supposed to be in large force, covered by the 
but Gibson and his men never inquired as to numbers when they 
ordered forward, and their gallant bearing soon put the enemy's 
ooters to flight and secured a good a for two divisions of my 
At Nashville, when Hood was defeated ne homas, Gibson's brigade 
of my Was conspicuously posted on the left of the pike near Overton 
Hill, and I witnessed their driving back, with the rest of Clayton's division, 
two formidableassaults of theenemy. * * * I recollect, near dark, rid 
up to a brigade near a battery and trying to seize a stand of colors and le 
brigade against the enemy. The color-bearer refused to give up his 
Was sustained by his regiment. I found it was the color-bearer 
th Louisiana, and it was Gibson’s Louisiana brigade. Gib- 
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son soon appeared by my side, and in my admiration of such conduct I ex- 
claimed, ‘Gibson, those are the best men I ever saw; you take them and 
check the enemy.’ Gibson did lead them and did check the enemy.” 

In Gen. Canby’s campaign against Mobile Gen. Gibson was de- 
tached from the main army, and with a fores of 3,500 men held 
the enemy in check for over two weeks. The fighting was fast 
and furious from beginning to end. Gen. C. C. Andrews, the 
Federal historian of the campaign, says: “ The garrison made at 
least adozen sorties, several of which were successful.” Atlast, 
when Gen. Canby broke through his defenses, Gibson prolonged 
the fight until night, and then withdrew the garrison under 
cover of darkness along a narrow treadway only 18 inches wide 
through the marsh. Gen. Andrews in his history says: 

The garrison commander, Gen. Gibson, was competent and active, and in- 
spired his troops with enthusiasm. He was highly complimented by his 
superior officers for his conduct during the siege. 

Gen. Richard Taylor, commanding the department, was so pleased with 
Gibson's conduct at Spanish Fort that he enlarged hiscommand. But the 
war was at an end, surrender came, and he was now appointed by Taylor the 
commissioner to meet the Federal officers to parole the army. In his fare- 
well address to his troops Gibson says: “ Your banners are garlanded with 
the emblems of every soldierly virtue; more than twenty battlefields have 
seen them unfurled; they were never lowered save over the bier of a com- 
rade. * * * Comrades! henceforth other duties will devolve upon you. 
Adversities can only strengthen the ties that bind you to your country and 
increase the obligations you owetoherinterestsand herhonor. As soldiers 
you have been among the bravest and most steadfast; ascitizens be law- 
abiding, peaceable, and industrious.” 

Thus ended, with the close of the war, one of ths most brilliant 
military records made by any general of the Confederate army. 

HIS CIVIC AND LEGISLATIVE CAREER 


In 1872 his fellow-citizens in Louisiana selected him, as a man 
possessing rare judgment and great coolness and high and pa- 
triotic conservatism, to represent them in this House. 

He was not permitted to take his seat. 

In 1874 he was again elected to a seat inthis House; and it was 
here I first met Gen. Gibson, and it was not long before I learned 
to love him for those sterling traits of character which he dis- 

layed and for that uniform courtesy and kindness it was ever 

is delight to extend to his colleagues and comrades. 

Gen. Gibson was reélected as a Representative to this House 
in 1874, and again in 1876, 1878, and 1880; and in all his service 
in this House [ had the honor to serve with him. 

Gen. Gibson, with the able colleagues who served with him 
from Louisiana, addressed themselves primarily to obtain the 
removal of the military forces of the United States from their 
State, and after long delay and much vexation this was accom- 

lished,and Louisiana was once more restored to her civil rights 
in the Union. 

One of the subjects to which Gen. Gibson at an early day in 
his Congressional service addressed himself was the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River. Indeed, he may be justly said 
to be the father of the Mississippi River Commission, which was 
and still is composed of the best engineers from the Army of the 
United States and from civil life. 

The fruits of the labor and skill of this Commission are now be- 
ing enjoyed by the people of the M car ym Valley in comparative 
exemption from the disastrous floods which formerly devastated 
this the most fertile valley of the world. In recognition of his 
legislative services in these and other measures of equal impor- 
tance, in which he displayed powersof reason and research and elo- 
quence not coms, agen by any man who served at that time in Con- 
gress,the people whoknew him bestand prized him most, his be- 
loved citizens of Louisiana, elected him to the United States 
Senate. He took his seat in March, 1883. 

His native ability, his splendid education, his long service of 
eight years in the House fully equipped him for entrance into 
this august body. 

He sprang into the arena of high debate armed cap-a-pie for 
the conflict. 

His comrades and peers in the Senate learned to love this 
splendid and pure man, as we did in the House, and it is fit and 

roper that I should leave his Senatorial career to be spoken of 

n suitable terms by his friends and colleagues in that body. 

He was a man of the highest character. No duty in life was 
neglected, and no obligation but that was faithfully met. 

As a man in all the relations of life, as a citizen, as a soldier, 
as a representative, he had few peers and no superiors. 

There was not a blemish, not aspot, on what seemed to me to 
be a perfect character. 

He died in the fullness of his useful manhood and honored life, 
leaving to his descendants and kindred and friends a name be- 
loved by those united to him by the ties of kindred and connection 
and friends, and honored of all men who know his life and serv- 
ices to his country. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, endeavored to portray in a few re- 
marks the history and career of our distinguished friend, to 
whom we meet here to-day to pay the last sad honors. 

It is natural that we should refer to the services which he ren- 
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dered to the Confederate soldiers, though when hecame into this 
Hall and the Senate Chamber he manifested a conservatism of 
disposition which won for him notonly the hearts and affections 
of men of his own party, but of all. It is natural that we should 
erect monuments to those who have served us with the distinc- 
tion which such men as Gibson did. The soldiers of the Union 
armies have erected upon the battlefields monuments declar- 
ing the valor and heroism, the courage and patriotism, of the 
men who led their armies. 

That same spirit and temper which prompt them to honor 
their dead lead them to say, sir, that it is but proper that those 
who belonged to what is called “'The lost cause,” and who wore 
the Confederate gray during the war, would be equally unfaithful 
to their duty if they did not on a occasions erect mon- 
uments and pay tribute to their . They would write over 
our graves not alone the word “rebel,” as was done at one time 
in Arlington, but which I am glad to say now has been re- 
moved —they would not write theword “ rebel” over the graves 
o! Confederates, for that is a term which George Washington 
wore and Robert E. Lee honored; and it is naught therefore but 





proper that the use of this term with reference to distinguished | 


Confederates should be in the same spirit in which it distin- 
guished the love of liberty iv our Revolutiona 
others. They would scratc 
we forget the perils encountered, the 


grate! Ingrate!” cou 


hardships endured, the blood shed for us by the men who wore 
| was.on the west side of the river and afforded ample means, 
faithful memory lasts its magic wand will wave 


the ragged gray jacket of the Confederacy. 

No, sirs; wh 
over the chill vau ts.of the er—the dead nation's sepul- 
cher—her hundred battlefields; and the dead will start again 
into life, pale, pallid, passionless as the seraphs. Indeed and 
in truth, in the arms of our faney we may again embrace those 
dear departed comrades who, while they lived, lived for us and 
for their country, and when they perished, poured out their rich 
young life’s blood on that country’s altar; and as their pale lips 
froze in death on many a distant battlefield, their last syllabled 
utterances pe murmured our names. 

No, Mr. Speaker; we could mot forget them if we would, and 
we would not if we could. 

Of all this vast throng of the dead, lying in their unmarked 
graves under the green sod, where in the springtime we strew 
the flowers of faithful memory, no braver ealtiee or purer spirit 
or truer man lies than our honored, loved, and cherished com- 
rade Randall Lee Gibson. 


The Muskingum River and Ice Harbors. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 4, 1894. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having undor consideration the bill (H. R. 6618) making eens for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had in contemplation when the point was 
reached in the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the Ohio River, and the adjustment of certain matters in 
connection with the Muskingum River improvement, to have 
addressed the House at considerable length upon the subject of 
those important works, but the short space of time afforded us 
little aeeereseey to lay before the House all that was pertinent 


in this behalf. 

The criticism made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hxrp- 
BURN] upon the Muskingum River improvement was only sup- 
—s toa a of opposition which that ge 


seen fit to man 


said to most 
the General Government. 

I do not care to turn aside at this time to answer personal re- 
flections nor to ward off personal The assumption 
that members of Congress are actuated by selfish motives an- 
rkwvers very well for small fry argument and immaterial criticism. 
It does not tostatesmanship nor yet to j 
of questions ef this character. The M 
my district and I have no other interest in it than the interest 


















war and all | 
out the word ‘‘rebel” if we should | 
forget their peepee properly write there “‘Ingrate! In- | 


| Department all the 





st to the acquirement by the Government 
of the Muskinguse River improvement, and indeed it might be | 
the plans to improve the rivers and harbors by 
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of an American citizen and as a member of this"House. js + 
clause in the bill providing for the settlement of the quas:, - 
the location of the draws in the two bridges, onea count wiesta 
at Taylorsville, and one the bridge of the Baltimore ang o. 
Southwestern Railway Company at the mouth of the rire. .” 
matters of some importance and justly call for some ¢»,)),. 
tion. ' 
When the General Government accepted the cession o: 
Muskingum River from the State of Ohio, it took that , 
work with all the equities inherent therein in full fope.. 
not undertake to assume any obligations that the St; 

was under to any holders of water leases, for the State | 
such obligations. The State had leased water rights g 
points. These leases only convey the surplus water oy 
above the needs of navigation, and it had been repeatod)y o... 
cided by the supreme court of Ohio that the lessees of {hou 
rights had no claim upon the State of Ohio either for g} 

off the supply when needed for navigation, neylectine to p> 
build the dams when necessary, nor yet in the total anandop. 
ment of the works at given points, so that the water for tho 
leases actually ceased to be useful. In other words, tho piv}: o 
the lessee was to the surplus water and notaricht to hay. 
guaranteed to him a continuation of the water. 

A little observation of facts sometimes relieves a di: iono 
avast amount of density of understanding. Prior to the ae. 
ceptation of this work by the Government the lock at the lower 
dam at Marietta, a few hundred feet from the mouth of the river 


ingress into the slack water of the Muskingum River improve. 
ment. At the same time the Government had been engaved for 
a number of years before my advent to Congress in constructing 
an ice harbor on the east side of the Muskingum River at the 
dam, and the entrance to the ice harbor was planned to be by 
lock through the dam on the east side of the work. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railwazy Company, | 
rather its predecessor, some years before the acquirement by 
the Government of the Muskingum River, had constructed a 
bridge about 200 feet below the dam at the mouth of the river 
and constructed a complete and adequate draw in that bridge. 
The location of the draw was prescribed by the engineer and 
board of public works of the State of Ohio, then having contro! 
of the Muskingum River improvement. Its dimensions, its 
location, its material, its form, its facilities for opening, and 
everything connected with it was built in exact conformity t 
the requirements of the State engineer and the State bourd of 
public works. 

After the acquirement by the Government of the improve- 
ment the ice harbor was about completed and the [Engineers 
Department decided to abandon the lock on the west side o! 
the river and use the ice-harbor lock on the east sido of the 
river for the ingress and egress of steamboats and other craits, 
not only to the ice harbor, but tothe Muskingum Niver, and the 
lock on the west side of the river was permitted to tumble down 
and the Government has abandoned it and filled up the end of 
it, making it a part of the dam rather than a lock. ; 

The result of all this changing of purpose and plans and loc:- 
tion on the part of the Government has been to leave the river 

ractically without any means of communication with the OL 

iver, and later on the Government demanded of the Baltmir 
and Ohio Southwestern-Railway Company thatit proceed to con: 
struct anew draw in their bridge on the eastside of the river. and 
this requirement the railway company deemed a great harush 
and among the other arguments which it made use of was 1) 
fact that when the General Government acquired the Muskin- 
gum River it contemplated the construction of an entrance 
threugh the ice harbor in the river, and understood that t 
result would be achange in the railroad bridge and cstims 
the cost to the Government of making it. 

The order of the War Department to the railroad company 
change the draw in its bridge was the subject of discussion > 
fore the honorable Seeretary of War, or his Assistant, at which 
Attorney-General Miller appeared and stated that in his judg: 
ment the General Government had no legal or equitable c vim 
to compel this change, and as appears by the brief of the War 

orders of the Secretary of War were wil» 








to 


drawn. 3 
I here append a brief furnished by the Engineers Departmen! 
showing what has been done in the matter so far as this paruc’ 
lar fact is involved. Sie 
The first is a brief furnished from the office of the Attorm:) 


General and 8 the theory upon which the action of the 
eeepaanan Rnwtien euleene 


Brief in the matter of the | of the Baltimore and Ohio Southweste 
Rafiway across River, at Marietta, Ohio. 


This bridge was provided with narrow and inconvenient draw }o 
‘cated at its western end. ‘The United. States im carrying out the project 
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adopted Congress for the improvement of the navigation of the Mus- 
kingum River constructed a new ice harbor lock, which was located just 
above the eastern end of the bridge. There beingnodraw in theeasternend 
of the bridge, and the draw in the western end being inaccessible in ordinary 
stages of water from the new lock, it was known that the bridge would be- 
come an obstruction to navigation, and was so reported to the War Depart 


ent. 

The railroad company refused to make any alteration in the bridge, alleg- 
ing that it was the change of locks from one side of the river to the other by 
the United States which alone created the necessity for the change in the 
location for the draw, and that if such draw must be constructed it should 
be at the expense of the United States. 

The contention of the railroad company was not believed to be tenable, 
and accordingly notice was served on the company, under the provisions of 
sections 9 and 10 of the act of Congress of August 1], 1888, requiring the al- 
teration of the bridge to be made and completed by December 1, 1890. 

The company failed to comply with the terms of this notice, and the law 
aforesaid havingin the meantime been superseded by sections 4 and 5 of 
the act of September 19, 1890, proceedings were commenced anew, and a 
notice was served under the provisions of the latter act requiring the com- 
ny tomake the proper alterations by October 31, 1891. ‘This time was, on 
Jay 11, 1891, extended to January 1, 1892, and again, on October 27, 1891, was 
further extended to July 1, 1892. The last extension was made on the un- 
derstanding that the railroad company desired time to present the ques 
tion to C ress with a view to obtaining an appropriation for the work. 
It appearing that no application had been made by the company to Con- 
gress for relief, and that the alterations of the bridge had not been made as 
required by the notice, the Chief of Engineers by letter of July 9, 1892, ree 
ommended that the subject be referred to the Attorney-General for his ac- 
tion as prescribed by the law. y 

The papers were returned to the office of the Chief of Engineers, by in- 
dorsement of the Secretary of War, Mebruary 6, 1893, as follows: 

“After an examination of the statement submitted on May 9, 1892, by E. 
W. Strong, general counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Kail- 
road Company, the Secretary of War on July 19, 1882, directed that this let- 
ter of the Chief of Engineers, dated July 9, 1892, be held without any further 
action, he being in doubt as to the authority of the Department to require 
the alteration of the bridge, in view of the facts stated by Mr. Strong in his 
argument above referred to. Subsequently, the matter having again been 
brought to the attention of the Secretary of War, be directed, December 15, 
1892, that no action be taken in the matter without the direction of the Sec- 
ret of War. In accordance with these instructions the papers have been 
held in the office of the Secretary of War without action. 

“The order heretofore given for the alteration of the bridge are rescinded 
and no further action will be taken in this case.” 


sion of 


H6 ac. 


I next include in my remarks the letter of Maj. W. W. Pea- 
body, vice-president and general manager of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Southwestern Railway Company, and I may add that Maj. 
Peabody is one of the most intelligent, fair-minded, and honor- 
able men in all the range of railroad men in the country. 

His letter is as follows: 

CINCINNATI, January 19, 1894. 


DEAR Sie: I desire to call your attention, and through you that of the 
Committes on Rivers and Harbors, to the matter of the bridge of this com- 
pany across the Muskingum River at Marietta, Ohio, to which reference is 
made in the report of the Chief of Engineers, page 2502 FI1l2, with a view 
to having the matter settled by the action of the committee. 

Originally the War Department took the position that our bridge was an 
obstruction to navigation and ordered us to put a draw at the east end 
thereof, under the authority conferred on that Department by the river and 
harbor act approved September 19, 1890, but after full investigation and dis- 
cussion, which developed the facts to which I shall briefly call your atten- 
tion, the orders to that effect were withdrawn and the matter has since re- 
mained in statu quo. 

it ie true that this company has refused to provide the draw opening at the 
east end of its ae 
the undisputed facts, which areas follows: 

First. The Muskingum River is situated wholly within Ohio. About 1838 
that State improved the river by means of dams and locks, so as to make it 
available for slack-water navigation between Marietta and Zanesville, a 
distance of about 65 miles. 

Dam No. 1 of this improvement was at Marietta, and the lock constructed 
therewith was placed on the west side of the river. 

This lock remained in constant use for the passage of boats until it was 
closed by the United States Government, as part of its plan for the con- 
struction of the ice harbor at that place. As part of that plan, a new and 
longer lock was placed on the east side of the river. 

Second. The bridge of this company crosses the Muskingum about 300 feet 
below Dam No. | and about 750 feet abovethe mouth of theriver. This bridge 
was built by permission expressly granted by the board of public works of 
the State of Onio, July 18, 1853, and strictly in accordance with the direc- 
tions of that board and of the State engineer. It has ever since been lo- 
cated and used as built, although it has been from time to time repaired and 
rebuilt and is now a substantial bridge, chiefly of iron. This bridge is now 
owned and operated by this company, which has succeeded to the rights of 
the former companies which built and owned it. It isa valuable part of its 
railroad and is in daily use for the passage of trains. 








of the river and so located and arranged 2s to permit the ready and easy pas 
sage of boats through the draw and lock up and down the river for forty 
years past, viz, down to the time the lock was closed as above stated. 

Fourth. From about 1879 the United States Government, under various 

opriations, has been building the ice harbor just below Dam No. 1, as a 
of in winter for boats from the Ohio River. 
this work, dam No. | has been altered and strengthened and 
& new and larger lock constructed on the east side of the river. It is this 
im the from the west to the east side of the river alone which 
has created the necessity of a change in the draw of the railroad bridge from 
the west to the east side of the river if such necessity exists. 

Of course the committee is fully advised of the cession from the State of 
Ohio to the United States Government, prior to the construction of this ice 
harbor, of the entire control of the Muskingum River. 

The contention on behalf of this company has always been, and still is, 
what I consider a perfectly fair and reasonable one—namely, that the ne- 
cessity, if there be one. for the construction of a draw in the bridge of this 
company on the east side of the river, has arisen not from the necessities 
of thecommerce of the Muskingum, which is carried on in small-sized steam- 
boats, but en from the adoption of this part of the Muskingum as an 
tee harbor for Ohio River boats which are of a larger size. 

This is not in any sense a part of or an incident to the navi of the 
M and the rights of all parties are just the same as though anen- 


As a part 


but we admit that its refusal was and is fully justified by | 
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Therefore, the railroad bridge, 





tirely artificial harbor hadjbeen constructed. 
adapted as it was to meetall the requirements of the navigation of the Mus- 
kingum, complied with all the obligations, legal or moral, Which rested upon 
therailroad company, and had in addition the express approval of the author- 
ities in charge of the river down to the time of its possession by the Govern- 


ment. That bridge was, and is, a lawful structure. Any change which tho 
plan adopted by the Government for the ice harbor might require, either in 





the location of the bridge or the draw therein, or otherwise, was a part of 
that plan, and the expense of such change should therefore be borne by the 


Government. 

In fact, the plans and estimates for the construction of the ice harbor 
originally contemplated such change in the draw of this bridge ang in- 
cluded the entire expense thereof as part of the cost of the ice harbor. In 
his report of December 28, 1878, James P. Roberts, Assistant Engineer, in 
making his estimate of the costof the ice harbor, used this language, “which 
figures include, besides cost of new lock and changes in the old dam, the 
cost of converting the main span of the railroad bridge intoa drawbridge.” 
The main span referred to is the eastern span of our bridge 

In view of the above facts it seems to me perfectly fair and just that the 
Government ought to pay the entire cost of placing the draw in the east or 
main span of this bridge. 

But I desire on behalf of this company to be more than fair in the matter 
and therefore wish to propose to the committee, by way of a settlement of 


the question, 80 as to have the improvement completed by the construction 
of this draw, in order that the ice harbor may be used by the boats for which 
it isintended, as follows: If Congress will provide in the present appropria 
tion for the construction of the necessary masonry, abutments, etc., this 
company will provide the necessary superstructures for the desired change 
in the bridge. 

Hoping that by accepting this proposition and making the necessary ap- 


propriation the committee will end the matter, I am 
Yours, respectfully, 
Ww. W. 


Vice- President and 


PEABODY, 
General Manager 
C. H. GROSVENOR, 

House of Representatives, 


Gen 
Washington, D. C 


The Chief of Engineers, in his report, which will be found 
on page 2504 of the report of the Secretary of War in 1893, vol- 
ume 2, part 3, has the following: 

The question relating to the changing of the bridge belonging to the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Southwestern Railroad Company should be settled in some 
way, in order that the lock might be entered by the Ohio River boats and 
the pool above utilized as the ice harbor, in accordance with the purpose for 
which the lock was built. The bridge as it now stands, crossing the Mus 
kingum River just below the lock, has a draw on the sits of the river op- 
posite to the lock, the side where the o!d lock was located. The railroad 
company has declined to place a second draw in their bridge for passage 
into the new lock, arguing that it should be done by the United States, on 
account of the United States having changed the channel away from the 
side of the river where they had provided a draw. 

I would suggest that the matter might be settled by Congressional act an 
thorizing the Secretary of War to have the bridge changed under an acree- 
ment with the railroad company, 3 ad appropriating such amount as might 
be necessary to make the change, estimated by the late Col. Merril! «at 
$30,000, with the proviso that the matter should be brought before the 
United States Court for a decision as to whether the change should be made 
at the expense of the United States or the railroad company, and in case it 
was decided that the cost should be borne by the railroad company, said 
company should reimburse the United States for the money expended. 

Commercial statistics are attached to the report for operating and care of 
locks and dams on the Muskingum River. 


There was, therefore,a very strong equity at least in favor of 
the claim of the Baltimore and Ohio South western Railroad that 
it ought not to be compelled to do anything toward the change, 
but the very liberal offer of the company, as stated in the letter 
of Maj. Peabody, made the impression upon the War Depart- 
ment that the compromise ought to be made, and thereupon tho 
Chief of Engineers, Gen. Casey, came before the committee and 
made a plain statement of the situation and expressed himself 
decidedly in favor of accepting the olfer of the railroad, and 
such was the position of the honorable Secretary of War. 

It will be seen that this is by no means a case where a rail- 
road company has invaded a navigable river, and, without au- 
thority, constructed its works to the injury of navigation, but, 
on the contrary, it is acase where a railroad company builded its 
structures in complete conformity with the directions of the 
Government, and while it is probable that an action in a court 
would have resulted ina defeat of the Government, it is de- 
cidedly better that the small expense incident to the readjust 
ment of this situation should be borne by the respective parties 


7 | as provided in this bill. 
Third. This bridge was constructed with a sufficient draw on the west side | 


Something has been said about the enormous cost of the Mus- 
kingum River to the Government,and insinuations, very un- 
pleasant to listen to, reflecting directly upon the integrity and 
good faith of members of Congress in and about this report. 

I shall say but very few words on this subject. It is pointed 
out that the costof the Muskingum River improvement has been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and that is true; 
and now what has the Government to show for it? It has 65 
miles of as fine water navigation as there is in the United States 
to-day in proportion to the amount of water necessary for that 
navigation. There are 5 feet of water all the way from Zanes- 
ville to Marietta, a depth sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and the navigation is of the utmost value to the community. 

The river traverses one of the most beautiful sections of coun- 
try in the world, one of the richest valleys on the continent, 
and the traffic carried upon this river, notwithstanding that 
there is a railroad right along its bank, is a complete and per- 
fect justification for the investment of the Government, 
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Suppose that itdid cost a million dollars, there are 65 miles of 
the most beautiful highway, with splendid locks, dams, appli- 
ances, and the cost is but $15,000 per mile, not enough to build 
the substructure of a railroad along the bank. 

The income to the Governmentfor the use of the surplus water, 
as shown by the Engineers’ Reports, amounts to avout $3,500 per 
year, andin time it may be much greater. The commerce of the 
riveris something eminently satisfactory. For the year ending 
December 31, 1892, there were ten steamboats plying on that river 
regularly, with a number of others coming in from the Ohio 
River, and the tonnage carried amounted to something like 50,- 
000 tons, and there was carried 56,536 persons; and this, says 
the Engineers’ Report, is a statement of the commerce of the 
Muskingum River, but is only for a part of the fiscal year, as 
the locks were shut off for repairs, and there was no through 
navigation until May 6, 1892. For the year 1893 the commerce 
was much greater, and is constantly growing. 

Nothing beyond this final statement is necessary to vindicate 
the men who, in the face of personal assaults and abundant vi- 
tuperation, have gone straight forward in discharge of a public 
duty in securing the people of the Muskingum Valley a splendid 
navigation now afforded by these improvements. 

The Taylorsville matter is one similar in many respects to 
the railroad oa at the mouth of the river. 

I content myself by putting in here the brief of the War De- 

artment in relation to that controversy, and a document show- 
ng the location of the structure: 


Brief in the mattor of the county bridge across Muskingum River, at Lock 
No.9, between Taylorsville and Duncans Falls, Ohio. 


The bridge in question became an obstruction to navigation by reason of 
the fact that the United States, in improving the Muskingum River at Tay- 
lorsville, abandoned the canal that was crossed by the draw span and con- 
structed a new lock, the lower approach to which was through a continuous 
span. The attached dra shows the situation fully. 

Thisimprovement was authorized by Congress and was a part of an adopted 
scheme for the improvement of the whole river for the benefit of navigation 
and commerce. It was known that before the improvement could be util- 
ized it would be necessary that changes should be made in the county bridge 
so as to put a draw over the new channel, and the matter was brought to 
the attention of the commissioners of Muskingum County, Ohio, the authori- 
ties owning and controlling the bridge. 

The bridge authorities declined to make the needed changes on the ground 
that the necessity for them arose from the act of the United States chang- 
ing the navigable channel, and that it therefore became the duty of the 
United States to bear the expense of the changes. 

A statement of the case was prepared and submitted to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral with request for his opinion as to whether the bridge authorities could 
legally be required to alter the bridge or whether the United States should 
bear the expense of such alteration. 

The Attorney-General, in an opinion dated July 19, 1890, stated that the 
bridge was a nuisance to navigation which might be abated, and that the 
case came within the purview of sections 9 and 10 of the act of August 11, 
1888. 

The Secretary of War qocentinely caused notice to be served under the 
provisions of the aforesaid law on the Commissioners of Muskingum County, 
requiring the needed alterations tobe made. The terms of this notice were not 
complied with, and in the mean time the law of A St 11, 1888, being super- 
sede oy. sections 4 and 5 of the act of Congress of September 19, 1890, new 





pr 8 were begun under the latter law, and a new notice dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1891, was served on the commissioners coquirias the alteration of 
the bridge to be made and completed by September 30, 1891. 

The commissioners having failed to comply with the uirements of this 
notice the Secretary of ar directed October 6, 1891, that the matter be 
brought to the attention of the ie 4 United States district attorney for 
his action under the provisions of the aforesaid sections 4 and5 of the act 
of September 19, 1890. 

The case was placed in the hands of the United States attorney for the 
southern district of Ohio, and the commissioners were proceeded against 
in the United States Court at Columbus, Ohio. 

Upon the trial of the case a pro forma verdict of guilty was taken against 
the commissioners with the understanding that the questions of law in- 
volved, which controlled the case, should be presented on motion for a new 


trial. 
ed in May, 1892, before Hn erst in the United 


The motion was ar; 
States district court at Cincinnati, Ohio, who held (1) that the notice of the 


Secretary of War was not reasonable uch as the commissioners had 
no funds with which to make the required changes in the bridge and had 
been unable to secure the legislation necessary to authorize them to raise 
the funds, and (2) that the law upon which the notice and action of the War 
Department was based was unconstitutional. He ordered the verdict 
ainst| the commissioners to be set aside, and judgment entered that sec- 
ons 4 and 5 of the river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, are unconsti- 
tutional, and that the defendents be dischar; 
Whether the case has been carried to a 


known. 

Iappend here adiagram showing the situation at Taylors- 
ville, and by it the House can see that a complete change by 
the Government of all its plans made the change in this bridge 
necessary. 

Hon. i, C. VAN VOORHIS, my efficient and able colleague, 
representing the Muskingum district, urged the equities of the 
county commissioners with great efficiency, and an exhaustive 
brief & the attorney of the was presented, and out of all 
this came compromise and an adjustment. The settlement is 
fair, and does credit to all the en 

The diagram is as follows: [For — see preceding page. } 
The proposition to divide the cost of the readjustment of this 
bridge was one indorsed by the Chief of Engineers, and consid- 
ering that the Government thus far being efeated in this liti- 


gher court on appeal is not 
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gation 1t would seem that it was a most satisfactory adjustment 
so far as the rights of the Government are concerned. 

During the Fiftieth Congress, Col. William E. Merrill, of the 
Corps of Engineers, now dead, brought to my attention the sub- 
ect-matter of ice piers in the Ohio River and suggested a plan 
t consisted in the construction of cribs of timber filled with 
stone located at proper and convenient points where the nay te 
gation was greatest in the river; of suitable construction for the 
fastening the boats to the piers, so that in case ofice in the river 
a can drop behind these piers and be safe from the passing 
ce. - 

The destruction of steamboats and other vessels by ice has 
been one of the most serious impediments to profitable navica- 
tion of this great river, and the proposition was to build as 
many as fifty of these structures, distributing them alone the 
river from Cincinnati up, constructing them more often along in 
the middle of the navigation. 

These piers were first erected under an appropriation made 
by the Fiftieth Congress, and no great flood of ice afforded a 
complete test of their value until during the winter of 1893, 
when an enormous ice freshet sent the accumulated masses of 
ice down the river, crowding the bed of the river from shore to 
shore. 

At the suggestion of the Committee’ on Rivers and Harbors, I 
addressed a letter on the (th of January of this year, to the Chief 
of Engineers, asking his opinion as to the value of these improve- 
ments, and I here append his letter and the statement to which 
he refers: 

UNITED STATES ENG{NEER OFFICE, CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12, 1891 

GENERAL: I have the honor to submit the following report upon the su 
ject-matter of letter of January 6, 1894, addressed to you by Hon. C. H. Gros 
VENOR, and referred to me by indorsement of your office, dated January 
8, 1894 eaamow Department, 4780-1894). 

The ice piers built in the Ohio River by the Government’ have been highly 
effective in protecting limited areas in which vessels could lie, and in my 
— present the most satisfactory method of establishing small harbors 
of safety, at moderate cust, where vessels can be reasonably secure from 
the dangers of ice floes. 

When placed not too near busy harbors, and where there is sufficient 
channel width for passing commerce, I know of no objection tothem. Care 
should be exercised in properly placing them, so that ae can always be 
reached by vessels needing their protection and so they will not interfere 
with navigation interests or have injurious effect upon channels. For this 
reason it is important that the engineer in charge of their construction 
should have some latitude in their exact location in any vicinity; and i! is 
a matter of very great importance that the public should have the right of 
access to the area protected by the piers. 

After the ice movement of last winter, I addressed letters of inquiry to the 
mayors of the various cities where piers had been built, to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which vessel men availed themselves of the protection, and the ef 
fectiveness of the protection. The replies, extracts of which are given Le 
low, show that the piers served a good purpose. ° 

January 25, 1893.—Pomeroy and Kerrs Run, Ohio, A. B. Donally, mayor of 
Pomeroy: Piers notinjured; that at Pomeroy saved wharfboat. No boats 
harbored at Kerrs Run. 

February 3, 1893.—Middleport, Ohio, J. B. Hyssell, mayor: The piers proved 
efficient and turned the heavy ice out toward the middle of theriver. The 
following boats were below the pier: J. M. Clark, Valley Belle, C. A. Hill, Pil- 

im, Champion No. 2, Middleport ferryboat, steamer Mordock, and some 

arges, all of which were unharmed by the ice. 5 

January 26, 1893.—Gallipolis, Ohio, John M. Alexander, mayor: Piers not 
injured and are a great protection to boats. During breakup afforded shel- 
ter from ice to passenger boats Hudson, Carrie Brown, and Capitol City, 
two ferryboats, Champion and Laffi, towboat Cruiser and ten barges, Galli- 
polis wharfboat, four barges, two fuel boats, one raft lumber, and other 
smaller craft. 3 

January 26, 1893.—Portsmouth, Ohio, Henry Hall, mayor: Piers have af- 
forded no protection, boats not being able to reach shelter of piers on ac- 
count of shallow water. 

February 1, 1893.—Ironton, Ohio, John M. Corns, mayor: Ice piers not dam- 
aged, so far as can be seen. Afforded protection to two steamboats—the 
Georgia and Brooks—and wharfboat. Piers threw ice out into the river; 
apparently quite satisfactory. 

anuary 31, 1893.—Ripley, Ohio, O. Edwards, mayor: Piers have proved 4 
perfect success, ao all ae poeke and ao perfectly secure. 

Very respectfully, your o ent servant, 
sare wet AMOS STICKNEY, 


Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, United States Army. 


Brig. Gen. THOMAS L. CASEY, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, | 
Washington, D. U., January 16, 1894. 

Sir: Your letter of the 6th instant asking information as to the efficiency 
of the ice breakers in the Ohio River was duly received, and in reply I have 
to inclose a copy of a report of the 12th instant submitted by Lieut. Col. 
Amos Stickney rps of Engineers, on the subject of your inquiry. 

Lieut. Col. Stickney states that the ice piers built in the Ohio River by the 
Government have been highly effective in protecting limited areas in which 
vessels could lie, and, in his opinion, present the most satisfactory method 
of establishing small harbors of safety at moderate cost where vessels can 
be reasonably tee pe the ——— of ice gta 

Very respectfully, your o ent servant, 
os — THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers. 
Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 


United States House of Representatives. 
These piers are built fora moderate sum, generally costing 


about $7,000, and they have shown themselves wonderfully effi- 
cient for the purpose for which they were intended. 
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So that, on the whole, Mr. Chairman, the consciousness of pub- 
lic duty well done and a consciousness that the citizen has been 
benefit. d, is more than compensation for any unkindness and 
unfairness to which the author and promoter of these projects 
bas been constantly and unceasingly subjected. 

The object of river and harbor improvements is to benefit the 
producer and to minimize the costof transportation. Defenders 
ani champions of railroad monopolies and railroad aggression 
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may sneer at river and harbor improvements, but they can not 
point to any one agency in this country that has done more to 
check the tendency of oppression and promote competition than 
has the improvements made by the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee of Congress, and the men who have stood by these improve- 
ments and are conscious of their great benefits in this particula, 


direction can well afford to be assailed and misrepresented and 
misunderstood. 











